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IVe  beg  leave  t\  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
corresponc^nce  as  to  rejected  cofmminications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  ctt  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged wi^iin  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

If  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  the  war  is 
not  yet    ver,   peace   has    nevertheless  begun.  At 
the  preset   moment   in   the    Orange  River  Colony 
some  7,00  more  children  are  being  educated  than 
at  any  friod  under  the  late  government.    In  a  few 
months  00   additional  teachers   will    arrive   and  a 
training:ollege  for  teachers  will  be  opened.  Sensible 
and  succgsfui  colonisation  has  already  been  organised. 
Special  cfers,  of  which  some  eighty  men  hav  e  at  present 
availed  iemselves,  have  been  held  out  to  genuine 
settlers.  Parcels  of  land  have  been  given  them,  rent 
free,  uno  certain  conditions  and  for  a  certain  period. 
It  is  prolble  that  in  the  next  month  or  so  very  large 
tracts  Gland  will  be  occupied  by  these  yeomen,  and 
when  th  scheme  for  the  future  colonisation  of  the 
country  formulated  this  body  of  settlers  will  compose 
a  quite  i'aluable  nucleus.   They  will  have  won  unique 
experien  and  will  have  given  the  lead  to  wavering 
colonist!  The  prospect  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
the  "  Blmfontein  Post ",  and  the  witness  this  paper 
bears  othe  spot  to  the  excellence  of  the  internal 
organison  during  the  course  of  a  difficult  war  may  be 
taken  ai  trustworthy  earnest  of  coming  prosperity 
when  pee  is  assured. 

In  thamediate  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg  the 
return  <peace  is  even  more  marked.    Land  in  the 
vicinity   selling  for  as  much  as  ^^50  an  acre,  in 
speculat  on  the  approaching  prosperity.    Even  the 
Boers  asaid  to  be  convinced  of  the  good  time  coming 
and  to  khowing  eagerness  to  obtain  their  share  of 
the  ben8  that  follow  the  Pax  Britannica.    The  output 
from  thiines  steadily  and  quickly  increases.    At  the 
beginniof  December  it  was  some  six  times  as  great 
as  in  M  last,  and  every  argument  suggests  the  con- 
tinuancrf"  the  growth  in  production.    Already  four 
'  hundredfugees  return  each  week  and  within  the 
effectivaelter  of  the  blockhouses  they  are  beginning 
to  enlal  the  area   of  work.    Even  Lydenburg  is 
Ireturnirx)  activity.  Incidents  such  as  the  Tweefontein 
disastery  again  occur  to  check  the  approach  of  a 
formal  ce  ;  but  Lord  Milner's  successes  of  organisa- 


tion represent  a  solidity  of  progress  which  is  almost  as 
concrete  a  barrier  to  the  efforts  of  the  irreconcilables  as 
are  Lord  Kitchener's  lines  of  blockhouses. 

The  clever  courage  of  De  Wet's  attack  on  Colonel 
Firman's  camp  at  Tweefontein  is  made  clear  by  the 
fuller  accounts.  The  Boers  climbed  a  precipitous  kopj'e 
barefooted  and  were  not  seen  until  they  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  pickets.  De  Wet's  losses  were  con- 
siderable but  much  smaller  than  ours  and  he  captured 
two  guns.  For  the  last  week  of  the  year  Lord  Kitchener 
reports  328  Boers  accounted  for,  in  which  total  De  Wet's 
losses  are  not  included.  The  Boers  were  supposed  to 
have  made  some  attempt  at  concentration  in  Natal  and 
the  blockhouses  by  Laing's  Nek  were  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  unknown  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Since 
this  repulse  Leeuwkop,  between  Lindley  and  Vrede,  is 
said  to  have  become  the  headquarters  of  De  Wet.  Lord 
Kitchener  is  making  some  change  in  his  methods  of 
attack.  It  has  been  decided  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
war  artillery  is  of  little  use  so  several  howitzer  batteries 
have  given  up  their  guns  and  been  formed  into  corps 
of  "artillery  mounted  infantry".  By  this  means  some 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  army  will  be  retained  in  active 
service  and  the  general  mobility  immensely  increased. 

Some  astonishing  revelations  concerning  the  intrigues 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Governments  have 
been  Communicated  by  Dr.  Ular  to  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Times".  If  Dr.  Ular's  information  is 
accurate,  Li  committed  to  paper  his  conviction  that 
Russia  had  fomented  the  Boxer  movement  for  her  own 
purposes,  that  Russia  was  the  only  Power  able  and 
willing  to  help  the  Dowager  Empress  and  that  Prince 
Ukhtomsky  definitely  offered  to  help  her  against  the 
Western  Powers.  "As  compensation"  Russia  was  to 
"dispose  of  the  tributary  provinces".  At  the  moment 
there  is  considerable  progress  in  Chinese  affairs. 
Numbers  of  Chinese  troops  have  entered  Peking  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Court  will  return 
within  the  week.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
prepare  a  pompous  welcome.  The  Court  is  to  make 
its  way  through  enthusiastic  and  reverential  crowds; 
so  far  as  is  possible  all  the  damage  committed  by  the 
foreign  troops  has  been  hidden,  if  only  by  lath  and 
plaster ;  in  short  the  fiction  that  the  Court  has 
been  absent  on  a  sort  of  tour  round  the  provinces  is 
being  assiduously  kept  up.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office  has  requested  the  Legations  and  the 
foreigners  not  to  witness  the  procession  as  it  enters 
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Peking.  There  is  a  pathetic  quaintness  about  the  re- 
quest which  should  disarm  opposition;  but  prestige  in 
China  depends  so  much  on  odd  observances  that  the 
Legations  may  be  disinclined  to  concede  this  point. 
The  slightest  abatement  of  their  full  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  Legations  may  be  taken  by  the  credulous  Chinese 
as  a  confession  of  weakness  and  a  recognition  of  victory 
for  the  Court. 

The  Indian  National  Congress— it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  speak  of  the  European  nation— has  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Calcutta  and  no  one  seems  a  bit  the 
worse  or  better  of  it.    After  the  usual  loyal  utterances 
of  an  abstract  character  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
went  through  its  customary  programme  of  impugning 
the  o-eneral  policy  and  most  of  the  principal  measures 
of  the  Indian  Government,    It  deplores  military  ex- 
penditure and  a  costly  foreign  agency,  which  appears  a 
practical  way  of  regretting  the  existence  of  British 
rule     Under  the  euphemism  of  "  an  annual  abstraction 
of  national  wealth "  it  laments  the  injury  to  material 
progress  which  India  suffers  from  paying  her  debts. 
Two  public  commissions  are  apparently  required  to 
ascertain  and  formulate  the  poverty  of  the  people  on 
an  accurate  scientific  basis.    The  poverty  and  famine 
are  as  usual  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Government  while 
the  remedy  indicated  by  this  democratic  assembly  is  to 
present  a  still  larger  share  of  the  State  revenue  from 
land  to  the  land-holding  classes  and  to  confer  rnore 
public  appointments  on  the  class  it  represents.  England 
is  to  pay  for  the  British  troops  serving  in  India  and 
capital  is  to  be  stimulated,  whatever  that  may  mean,  , 
and  the  currency  measures  which  have  saved  Indian  j 
finance  are  apparently  to  be  reversed.    It  speaks  well  , 
for  the  Viceroy's  personal  popularity  that,  while  the  | 
Congress  regrets  the  generally  reactionary  policy  of 
Government,  the  President  applauds  his  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  the  people  and  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions. 

The  New  Year  is  always  used  on  the  Continent  as  the 
season  for  international  amenities.     Russia,  France 
and  Italy  have  made  especial  use  of  the  opportunity  : 
Russia  and  France  to  reassert  their  friendliness,  France 
and  Italy  to  suggest  the  need  of  greater  goodwill  for 
the  future.    No  startling  change  in  the  balance  of 
parties  underlies  this  interchange  of  compliments  ;  but 
among  rulers  President  Loubet  has  certainly  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  and  his  Government  on  the  year  s 
work.     Not  only  have   they  maintained  their  own 
supremacy  as  a  political  party  in  France,  but  they  have 
done  good  work  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  Ihe 
small  concessions  made  to  Italy  in  Africa  were  no  doubt 
dictated   by  a  genuine  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
notion  that  France  and  Italy  were  natural  enemies._  A 
few  years  ago  the  culminating  phrase  of  abuse  in  a 
Parisian  vocabulary  was  "  une  esp(!;ce  d'ltalien   .  But 
this  sort  of  sentiment  now  no  longer  prevails  even 
among  the  cabmen,  and  both  people  and  politicians 
have  discovered  that  there  is  no  cause  of  friction  lett 
between  the  two  countries.    Speaking  generally,  and 
isolating  this  country,  there  is  every  sign  of  the  increase 
of  mutual  good  feeling  between  European  nations. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  conventional  New 
Year's  speeches  in  that  of  Herr  Szell,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  who  was  not  so  pleasant  in  his  language 
towards  the  Austrian  member  of  the  Dual  Empire  as  he 
was  plain  and  trenchant.   Hungary's  economic  position 
will  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  new  German  tarift 
which  will  exclude  much  of  Hungarian  produce,  while 
her  manufacturers  are  liable  to  be  swamped  by  German 
croOds.    It   has   become   all   the  more  important  to 
Hungary  therefore  that  her  interests  should  at  present 
especially  be  safeguarded.     In  effect  they  are  com- 
promised by  her  association  with  Austria.    Jealousy  ot 
Hungarian   competition   and   the  strife  between  the 
Nationalist  parties  in  Austria  combine  to  prejudice  the 
consideration  of  economic  questions  in  which  Hungary 
is  interested.    These  extraneous  motives  account  for 
the  delay  in  settling  the  new  Customs  arrangement 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.    Herr  Szell  declared 
that  the  twelfth  hour  had   struck  and  he  distinctly 


threatened  that,  though  he  would  rather  the  Gordian 
knot  should-  be  untied  if  possible,  yet  it  would  have  to 
be  cut  by  an  Hungarian  independent  fiscal  policy,  if 
Austria  did  not  quickly  come  to  a  definitive  settlement 


Three  nations,  Germany,  France  and  England,  have 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Venezuela  ;  and  this ! 
negative  community  of  interest  should  help  to  convince 
the  reluctant  peoples  and  politicians  of  the  several 
countries  of  the  need  for  co-oferation  in  South  American 
affairs.  At  the  moment  Germ^^ny  is  chiefly  concerned. 
She  has  three  causes  of  dispute.  Her  citizens  andj 
financiers  have  lost  money  owing  >o  the  continual  civil 
tumults  ;  there  are  considerable  conpensations  due  to 
her  merchants  for  actual  damage  ;  an^  lastly  the  interest 
on  the  loan  of  1896  has  not  been  paid.  A  small  portion 
of  this  capital  was  subscribed  by  Engla.d  and  France, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  in  several  quar<,rs  that  now 
is  the  time  to  press  for  payment.  Cert.inly  a  fine 
opportunity  exists  for  European  co-operaion  ;  but 
Germany  shows  a  tendency  to  continued  tolei-^nce  and 
thinks  it  better  to  give  Venezuela  a  chance  of  first 
attaining  to  internal  tranquillity.  This  tolerance  is  the 
more  unexpected  as  Venezuela  is  quite  capable  otr,ay. 
ino-  her  debts  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  commiit.ee 
appointed  to  assess  the  damages  should  not  soon  be 
ready  with  their  decision.  Also,  President  Castro  has 
been  not  a  little  arrogant. 

His  independent  bearing  towards  Gernany  originated 
no  doubt  in  the  expectation  that  the  United  States 
would  be  too  envious  of  European  interfeience  in  South 
America  to  allow  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  be 
bullied,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  made  to  pay  itsdebts.  These 
South  American  republics  have  already  f.und  cut  the 
value  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  amuse  themselves  by 
nlayincr  off  the  United  States,  their  chief  enmy,  against 
European  nations,  whom  they  rightly  regad  as  lesser 
1  enemies.    In  this  way  the  Monroe  Doctrae,  vaunted 
i  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  maintenance  if  peace, 
I  likely  to  become  an  effective  cause  of  sqabbles.  i 
I  comic-opera  atmosphere  is  lent  to  this  partmlar  set  of 
'  occurrences  by  the  details  of  the  Venezuelai  rebellion. 
A  ship,  rechristened  the  "  Libertador  ",  wasitted  out, 
it  is  alleo-ed,  in  London  and  Antwerp  for  le  service* 
of  the  rebels.     President  Castro  has  prochmed  this 
ship  a  pirate  vessel  and  offered  ;i^2,ooo  as  a  !ward  for 
its  capture.    It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pint  if  he 
had  offered  German  creditors  some  of  this  su',rfluity 

It  is  a  favourite  habit  of  the  superior  Aerican  to 
treat  Canadian  progress  with  mild  contempt.For  some 
reason  Canadian  population  has  never  increied  in  the 
ratio  which  is  to  be  desired  in  any  new  coury  But 
the  advertisement  given  to  the  Dominion  by;e  Prince 
of  Wales'  repeated  reference  to  the  illimitable esources 
vet  to  be  tapped  will  no  doubt  have  some  Feet,  and 
the   rapid    extension    of    the   railways    w  encou- 
rage settlement.     The  rate  at  which  popUion  in- 
creases  however  is  no  measure  of  Canad;  general 
advance,  and  even  the  superior  American  ill  admit 
that  the  latest  trade  returns  of  the  Dor'ion  are 
remarkable.     In  ten  years  Canada  has  dbled  her 
exports  and  nearly  doubled   her  imports  Fo  what 
extent  the  business  of  the  past  year  has  be  affected 
by   the  preferential   arrangement  with   tb  Mother- 
country  remains  to  be  seen  when  the  full  ures  are, 
published.    The  main  point  at  the  mom>  is  that 
Canada  has  had  a  record  year,  and  unless  informa- 
tion  as  to  trade  movement  forthcoming  .^ently  is 
unreliable,  there  has  been  considerable  implement  la 
the  business  with  Great  Britain.    That  irovement 
would   have  been  much  greater   if  the  ferential 
arrangement  had  been  reciprocal,  and  not  one_sided 
as  everything  affected  by  our  so-called  --e  Trade 
system  is. 

The  Imperial  Institute  has  made  a  Christ,  offering 
of  itself  to  the  nation.  As  Lord  James  si  the  pro- 
posal comes  as  a  surprise,  and  it  is  all  iUore  of  a 
surprise  because  it  seems  that  the  chered  and 
inglorious  career  of  the  Institute  has  at  Iissued  in 
success.    That  the  Institute  is  no  longer  ne  straits 
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in  which  it  floundered  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence  is  something.  The  Government  by  relieving 
it  of  its  liabilities  and  the  University  of  London  by 
becoming  a  valuable  tenant  have  saved  it.  In  the  hour 
of  its  prosperity,  it  elects  to  give  itself  away  in  a  manner 
very  diff"erent  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  given 
away'on  occasions  before.  Whether  its  action  is  due  to  a 
sense  of  chivalry,  which  Lord  James  modestly  refrained 
from  mentioning,  or  whether  its  motive  is  merely 
euthanasia,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Lord  James  attri- 
butes the  decision  of  the  council  to  the  competition  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  advisory  commercial  func- 
tions of  the  Board  and  the  Institute  overlapped,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  feared  that  the  new  competition  might 
result  as  disastrously  as  the  old.  Much  of  the  work 
the  Institute  elected  to  do  in  the  early  days  was  better 
done  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ;  as  a  club  it  was 
a  farce  ;  the  music  halls  were  more  attractive  in  their 
variety  entertainmencs  ;  and  the  one  good  thing  it  ever 
did,  the  importation  of  the  Strauss  orchestra,  proved 
too  much  for  it. 

That  the  nation  will  accept  the  offer  of  the  Institute 
is  pretty  certain.  An  enterprise  with  such  objects 
started  under  such  auspices  could  not  be  allowed  to 
collapse  altogether,  but  the  use  to  which  it  can  be  put 
is  a  problem  the  Government  may  not  find  it  easy  to 
solve.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  is  a 
Colonial  and  Imperial  museum.  If  it  could  also  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  a  sort  of  colonial  exchange,  where 
commercial  men  interested  in  the  colonies  could  meet, 
exchange  ideas  and  transact  business,  its  importance 
would  instantly  be  increased.  Care  n^ust  be  taken  that 
the  support  which  it  will  derive  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Government  does  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Colonial  Institute  which  has  thriven  so  well  with- 
out official  assistance.  The  Imperial  and  the  Colonial 
Institutes  should  be  each  other's  complement.  The 
Imperial  will  derive  one  great  advantage  from  the 
change.  Colonial  Governments  will  no  longer  look  at 
it  askance.  When  the  enthusiasm  in  which  it  was 
born  had  died  away  and  the  business  side  of  the 
scheme  was  looked  at  more  closely,  colonial  subsidies 
began  to  fall  off.  There  is  now  an  opportunity,  of 
which  the  most  should  be  made,  for  a  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Cabinets. 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the 
year,  that  is  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  financial 
year,  are  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the  gross  total. 
The  exchequer  has  already  received  ^/Tj, 994, 402  of  an 
estimated  ^12,070,000  for  the  twelve  months,  although 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  income-tax  has 
not  yet  been  collected.  However  immoral  may  be  the 
nature  of  this  tax,  its  results  are  certain  to  give  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  figures  a  plausible  semblance.  In 
only  one  department  is  there  any  remarkable  deficiency. 
Stamps  were  estimated  to  bring  in  an  additional 
^175,000  for  the  twelve  months.  In  fact  during  the 
nine  months  they  show  a  decrease  of  ^190,000.  The 
immediate  cause  is  not  at  once  apparent  but  the  fact  is 
unpleasant,  as  expenditure  on  stamps  has  been  com- 
monly accepted  as  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  was  every 
sign  that  Christmas  brought  in  to  the  Post  Office  its 
usual  increase  of  wealth  and  those  post  offices  which 
were  open  after  midnight  on  31  December  were  besieged 
with  people  demanding  all  the  new  stamps.  But  this 
curious  zeal  for  being,  as  such  people  would  say,  up  to 
date  will  not  greatly  affect  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  promised  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 

coal  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  appointed. 

Its  objects  are  to  test  the  resources  of  the  coalfields  ; 

to  estimate  the  rate  of  exhaustion  ;  to  discover  the 
'  effect  of  exports  on  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  country  ;  to 
!  discuss  the  possibility  of  reducing  cost  by  such  methods 
J  as  cheapening  of  transport  and  avoidance  of  waste,  and 
I  lastly  to  find  out  if  the  mining  industry  is  maintaining 

Its  competitive  power  with  the  coalfields  of  other 
j  Powers.  The  constitution  of  the  Commission  is 
,  thoroughly  representative  and  very  strong  in  technical 


knowledge.  The  railways,  the  colliery  companies,  the 
miners'  federations,  are  all  represented  and  men  of 
science  including  engineers,  chemists,  and  geologists 
have  a  sufficiency  of  members  on  the  Commission.  The 
total  number  is  sixteen,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
thoroughly  business  quality  of  the  Commission  will 
enable  it  to  reach  a  common-sense  conclusion  with  the 
minimum  of  delay.  The  retention  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  in  the  country  is  a  duty  of  national  defence,  and 
is  so  far  a  subject  to  which  the  over-rated  conclusions 
of  political  economy  do  not  apply. 

The  King  has  received  from  an  unnamed  donor  the 
sum  of  ;;/^20o,ooo  for  "some  charitable  or  utilitarian 
object  "  ;  and  has  decided,  according  to  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal  ",  to  erect  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
patients.  An  advisory  board  of  eminent  medical  men 
has  been  appointed  ;  ;^8oo  has  been  set  apart  to  provide 
three  prizes  for  plans  and  suggestions.  The  sanatorium 
is  to  hold  a  hundred  patients,  twelve  of  whom  are  to 
pay  in  full,  the  rest  only  a  nominal  amount.  The  King 
has  always  shown  a  special  interest  in  consumption. 
The  conference  in  1898  was  held  owing  to  his  suggestion 
and  he  showed  detailed  interest  in  the  proceedings  at 
last  year's  congress.  This  new  sanatorium  should  give 
help  to  that  class  who  most  need  it  :  those  who  cannot 
afford  private  attendance  and  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
put  themselves  on  the  charity  of  the  hospitals. 

Professor  Loeb  and  Dr.  Matthews,  two  American 
men  of  science,  have  published  a  new  theory  of  nervous 
energy  which,  if  true,  may  revolutionise  medicine  as 
thoroughly  as  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  or  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Omitting  the  mass  of  technical 
terms  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  new  discovery  is 
wrapped  up,  one  may  roughly  describe  nerve  action,  as 
understood  by  these  two  Americans,  to  be  a  succession 
of  electric  discharges  which  are  associated  with  "the 
alternate  gelatifying  and  liquefying  of  nerve  matter  ". 
By  working  on  this  theory  Professor  Loeb  has  kept 
alive  for  a  long  period  the  unfertilised  eggs  of  the  sea 
urchin.  The  argument  is  that  if  this  can  be  done  with 
the  eggs  of  a  sea  urchin,  it  can  be  done  with  a  live 
urchin,  whether  echynodermic  or  human.  It  is  a  long 
jump  from  the  longe^^'ity  of  an  urchin's  egg  to  the 
qualified  immortality  of  a  man,  but  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  these  two  eminent  men  of  science  will  be  able 
to  make  good  their  claim.  Unfortunately  the  desire 
for  immediate  notoriety  has  so  often  given  Americans 
of  all  sorts  a  fondness  for  anticipatory  puffs  that  we 
may  postpone  for  a  little  the  altering  of  the  definition 
of  man  into  conformity  with  this  new  electric  hypo- 
thesis of  the  professors. 

Information,  absolute  and  authentic,  has  been  un- 
earthed by  every  dabbler  in  parliamentary  intrigue 
concerning  the  crisis  in  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  we  are 
assured,  have  enjoyed  colloguings  together  and  sent 
each  other  ultimatums.  In  addition  to  the  tale  of 
interviews,  or  so-called  facts,  discursive  conjecture  on 
the  movement  of  the  intrigues  has  run  riot,  and  Tories 
and  Radicals  have  shown  equal  emulation  in  offering 
suggestions  for  the  new  Opposition.  The  press  is 
resolved  to  bridge  the  whole  gap  between  the  Chester- 
field speech  and  its  promised  sequel  on  the  twentieth 
of  this  month.  Lord  Rosebery  should  be  flattered ; 
the  public  is  playing  his  game  for  him,  and  the  only 
danger  is  that  this  "  cramb  repetition  "  may  convert 
Lord  Rosebery  into  a  sort  of  Aristides.  It  would  be  a 
pity  and  an  injustice  if  this  were  so.  Whatever  he  is. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  not  a  bore  ;  and  in  other  respects  he 
is  much  too  unsound  to  bear  serious  comparison  with 
Aristides.  Nobody  need  be  driven  into  ostracism, 
unless  it  be  the  critics.  Their  contradictory  "  facts " 
are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  prognostic  almanacs 
for  1902  just  published  ;  the  Zadkiels  see  a  cataclysm 
for  the  precise  date  when  the  Raphaels  foretell  a  national 
rejuvenescence.  We  notice  that  Lord  Rosebery  asks 
in  the  preface  to  the  published  edition  of  his  Chesterfield 
speech  for  more  "spade-work  "  on  behalf  of  his  policy. 
Does  it  not  strike  him  that  his  gang  of  navvies  would 
probably  get  to  work  quicker,  if  he  would  turn  the  first 
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sod  himself?  Lord  Rosebery  will  note  with  relief  that 
his  publisher  has  not  on  this  occasion  asked  for  a 
"  favourable  notice  "  of  his  speech. 

Those  who  follow  from  a  distance  the  detailed  doings 
of  that  Society,  to  which  they  habitually  give  a  capital 
initial,  will  have  extracted  full  satisfaction  from  several 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  week.  It  is  the  season  of 
servants'  balls  and  a  servants'  ball  may  be  a  very  excel- 
lent entertainment  in  certain  circumstances,  when  the 
under  housekeeper  and  first  kitchenmaid  are  not 
tempted  to  go  into  debt  for  millinery  judged  suitable  to 
the  standard  of  the  house.  By  all  means  let  there  be 
servants'  balls,  or  to  use  the  more  "  genteel  "  phrase  now 
in  vogue,  household  balls  ;  and  let  "  his  Grace  open  the 
ball  with  Mrs.  Jones  the  housekeeper ",  and  let  Mrs. 
Jones  extract  a  year's  dignity  from  the  august  juxta- 
position. But  what  business  has  the  press  with  these 
low-life  above-stairs  domesticities  ?  Why  gild  the 
refined  gold  of  Mrs.  Jones'  satisfaction  by  publishing 
the  news  in  prominent  paragraphs  ?  Two  such  para- 
graphs printed  during  the  week  in  papers  with  large 
reputation  and  still  larger  circulation  will  possibly  be 
treasured  as  heirlooms  by  two  members  of  two  house- 
holds ;  that  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster. 

The  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  in  the  "Times" 
might  well  have  been  reserved  for  August.  We 
are  mildly  surprised  to  see  that  so  clever  a  man 
as  Mr.  Mallock  has  taken  to  mare's-nesting,  but  we 
cannot  say  we  were  sorrv  to  read  the  rebuke  which  he 
administered  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  It  is  capital  fun 
playing  the  pike  among  the  minnows,  but  it  tends  to 
spoil  your  sport  when  you  find  you  have  dashed  into  a 
shoal  which  contains  one  fish  at  least  as  big  and  power- 
ful as  yourself.  Big  type  in  the  "  Times  "  and  the  place 
of  honour  on  the  daily  list  of  correspondents  do  not 
entitle  you  to  suggest  that  those  whose  views  are  not 
your  views  are  fit  only  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  Be- 
sides, though  Mr.  Lee  has  written  a  life  of  Shakespeare 
—  hinc  illce  lacrimte  perchance — and  handled  we  forget 
now  how  many  folios,  he  has  no  actual  monopoly  in 
Shakespeare.  He  is  not  qualified  to  license  or  take 
out  a  certificate  for  Shakespeare.  It  is  hard  to  play 
the  part  of  a  literary  Mr.  Podsnap. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  reflect  the  heavy 
demands  of  the  outside  market,  the  other  securities  and 
other  deposits  having  each  risen  by  about  000,000. 
The  total  reserve  is  stronger  by  ^425,000,  and  the  coin 
is  larger  by  ;^528,7oo  currency  having  been  returned 
to  the  Bank  after  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
resultant  of  the  various  changes  is  a  decrease  of 
7I  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  which  now  stands 
at  33  per  cent,  and  although  this  will  probably 
show  improvement  in  the  next  return,  no  immediate 
reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
colony  of  Natal  has  again  become  a  borrower,  the  issue 
of  a  3  per  cent,  loan  at  the  price  of  ^^93  per  cent,  for 
_;^i,g45,ooo  having  been  announced.  The  very  favour- 
able reception  accorded  to  the  last  issue  from  Natal 
and  the  progressive  policy  of  the  colony  in  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  advantages  are  satisfactory 
features  and  the  new  loan  will  doubtless  be  more 
than  fully  subscribed.  The  stock  markets  during 
the  past  week  have  been  principally  interested 
in  South  African  gold  shares,  and  South  American 
loans.  A  steady  rise  throughout  the  list  has  resulted 
in  the  former  market,  although  a  slight  drooping  is 
apparent  at  the  time  of  writing,  by  no  means  an  un- 
favourable feature  as  it  should  check  undue  specula- 
tion. ICnglish  railways  have  been  active  with  an  up- 
v/ard  tendency  principally  in  the  heavy  lines.  American 
rails  have  been  neglected  as  regards  volume  of  business 
although  prices  have  responded  to  the  advances  marked 
in  New  York,  especially  in  "  coalers ",  Eries  and 
Reading  having  had  substantial  rises.  West  Africans 
have  been  firmer  and  Industrials  have  been  largely 
dealt  in.  On  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  stock  exchanged 
for  the  first  week  of  the  year  has  been  brighter  than  for 
many  months  past.  Consols  941',;,  Bank  rate  4  per 
C2nt.  (31  October,  1901). 


THE  SESSION  OF  IQ02. 

THERE  is  no  mystery  about  the  coming  session  of 
Parliament.  The  plan  has  been  revealed  to  us 
explicitly  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  main  business  of  the  second  Parliament  of  King 
Edward  VII.  is  to  be  the  reform  of  its  own  procedure. 
It  is  a  cheerless  prospect,  for  we  know  of  no  occasions 
when  the  House  of  Commons  is  more  uninteresting 
and  more  undignified  than  when  it  is  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing and  amending  its  own  rules  of  business.  Of 
members  of  Parliament  there  is  a  large  proportion  who 
neither  understand  nor  care  about  its  procedure,  while 
to  the  man  in  the  street  and  in  the  clubs  its  jargon  is 
as  unintelligible  as  that  of  a  Scotch  deed  or  a  medical 
prescription.  We  have  had  too  much  experience  of 
these  sessions  devoted  to  procedure.  For  weeks  and 
months  the  wrangling  continues  over  apparently  micro- 
scopic questions  of  form,  involving  no  principle 
whatever,  unless  the  extension  of  Government  con- 
trol over  the  representative  chamber  be  a  principle. 
And  we  are  told  by  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their 
friends  that  it  is  a  very  important  principle,  for 
unless  more  power  is  given  to  the  Executive  to  loose 
and  to  bind  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  recover  its 
"efficiency".  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  this  lengthening  of  the  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  it  is  long  enough  already  for  the  due  control  of 
patriotic  and  self-respecting  Britons.  As  for  those  Irish- 
men, who  "  side  openly  with  our  enemy  in  the  field  ", 
it  were  surely  more  sensible  to  turn  them  out  neck  and 
crop  by  special  Act  of  disability  for  treason  than  to 
bind  and  gag  the  rest  of  the  House  for  their  sake.  How- 
ever, these  are  not,  we  recognise,  the  days  for  common- 
sense  remedies  of  that  kind,  which  call  for  energy  and 
courage.  We  must  bow  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour  ; 
and  just  now  "  efficiency  "  is  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
What  kind  of  efficiency  will  be  attained  no  one  stops 
to  inquire,  as  most  people  believe  nowadays  that  the 
steam-roller  makes  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst,  of 
roads.  Any  addition  to  the  time  devoted  to  Govern- 
ment business  and  any  tightening  of  the  discipline  over 
private  members — however  necessary  from  one  point  of 
view — cannot  fail  of  two  results,  neither  of  them  in  our 
judgment  desirable.  More  facilities  for  carrying  and 
less  for  criticising  Cabinet  Bills  means  giving  to  the 
Parliamentary  draughtsmen  of  the  Treasury  a  power 
over  the  health  the  happiness  and  the  property  of 
their  fellow-citizens  which  they  ought  not,  upon  any 
known  principle,  to  possess.  The  two  or  three  counsel 
who  draw  the  bills  of  the  Government  are  sometimes 
clever  men  ;  but  they  are  never  lawyers  who  have 
practised  largely  in  the  courts,  and  they  are  therefore 
unable  to  correct  the  defects  of  their  professional  train- 
ing by  contact  with  the  world.  As  a  rule  these 
Government  draughtsmen  are  a  mixture  of  the  Treasury 
clerk  and  the  now  obsolete  conveyancer  ;  and  yet  it  is 
their  pen  that  settles  the  affairs  of  the  millions,  and  for 
generations.  Hitherto  the  criticism  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Committees  has  kept  these  gentle- 
men from  doing  much  harm  :  but  any  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  critical  function  of  Parliament  must  increase 
their  power  and  that  of  the  permanent  officials  in  the 
departments,  whose  instructions  they  receive.  Another  j 
objection  to  the  multiplication  of  rules  for  putting  down 
"  o'ostructives  ",  "traitors",  or  whatever  you  like  to 
call  those  who  oppose,  is  that  it  will  extinguish  finally 
the  already  obsolescent  art  of  Parliamentary  oratory. 
Even  the  dazzling  fence  of  debate  cannot  be  practised 
in  handcuffs.  But  this  is  an  argument  so  literary  and 
so  unpractical  that  we  must  apologise  for  mentioning  it 
to  men  of  business. 

But  whilst  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  wasting  the  best  part  of  the  session  in  unedifying 
squabbles  over  new  rules,  great  events  in  another  part 
of  the  world  will  compel  their  intermittent  attention. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  after  Easter  the  problem  of  the  I 
settlement  of  South  Africa  will  be  ripe  for  discus- 1 
sion.  It  is  equally  certain  that  long  before  that  date, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the  South  African 
question  will  be  brought  up.  Its  discussion  will  be 
doubly  interesting,  both  from  the  issues  involved  and 
from  its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  and  composition  of 
the  Liberal  party.    Round  South  Africa  will  revolve 
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the  various  sections  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  will  be 
instructive,  as  well  as  amusing-,  to  watch  their  changing- 
attitudes  and  relations.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  followers  of  Lord  Rosebery  were  to  make  the 
coming  Session  a  test  of  the  strength  of  their 
position,  which  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  "  spade-work ".  As 
the  only  enemy  against  whom  they  are  called  upon  to 
intrench  can  be  Sir  Henry  CampbellBannerman's 
force,  the  Conservatives,  as  disinterested  spectators, 
ought  to  have  much  sport  this  session.  By  the  bye, 
the  House  of  Lords  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  of 
focussing  the  attention  of  the  nation  upon  itself,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  neglect.  While  the  Com- 
mons are  discussing  rule  No.  536,  their  Lordships  can 
hold  really  interesting  debates  upon  the  army  and  the 
resettlement  of  our  new  colonies.  The  House  of 
Commons  would  then  be  made  to  understand,  by  com- 
parison, to  what  a  position  of  ridicule  and  insignificance 
it  has  reduced  itself. 

There  are  only  two  other  subjects,  which  must  per- 
force crop  up  during  next  session,  and  to  which  we 
cannot  here  do  more  than  allude,  though  they  are 
both  of  great  significance,  finance  and  education. 
Judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  price  of  Consols 
has  risen  lately,  financiers  seem  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  not  require  to  borrow  a  large  sum,  and  that 
if  he  should  he  will  get  the  money  by  means  of  a 
Transvaal  loan  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  and  not  by 
a  fresh  issue  of  Consols.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  City 
has  not  rushed  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  will  certainly  be  wanted  for  civil  as  well 
as  military  purposes  in  South  Africa,  a  sum  which  can- 
not possibly  be  met  out  of  the  revenue  of  this  country. 
Whether  the  Government  will  decide  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  issue  of  a  South  African  loan,  no  one  can 
say.  It  is  well  known  that  the  value  of  the  property  to 
which  Great  Britain  succeeds  as  heir-at-war  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  is 
enormous.  But  it  may  not  be  thought  that  the  end  of 
the  war  is  near  enough  to  justify  a  mortgage  upon  this 
newly  acquired  wealth,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
another  unpleasant  Budget.  A  really  serious  attempt 
may  be  made  to  deal  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
spirit  with  the  co  ordination  of  primary  and  secondary 
education.  But  that  is  a  subject  with  which  we  deal 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  Some  undreamt-of  calamity, 
in  the  shape  of  war  or  pestilence,  may  of  course  sweep 
up  from  some  quarter  of  the  heavens.  But  barring 
accidents  the  Legislature  begins  its  labours  this  year  in 
brighter  circumstances  than  we  have  seen  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  AMERICAS. 

THE  news  this  week  from  both  the  Central  and 
Southern  quarters  of  the  American  continent  has 
served  to  remind  us  that  the  greatest  political  problem 
of  the  new  century  still  awaits  solution.  W^e  hardly 
need  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  tried  to  enforce 
that  that  problem  is  the  fate  of  South  America.  How 
greatly  its  ultimate  settlement  may  affect  ourselves  is 
-lear  enough  when  we  remember  that  there  are  only 
three  Powers  upon  whose  relations  the  destiny  of  the 
world  will  hinge,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  nation.  Whether  we  shall  be  friendly  or  the 
reverse  to  one  or  both  is  the  most  momentous  question 
which  can  be  offered  for  our  consideration  and,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  answer  to  it 
must  very  largely  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  South  American  Republics.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  majority  of  our 
journalists  write  in  the  strain  they  do  of  those  countries. 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  not  models  of  political 
decorum  and  it  may  be  conceded  even  by  their  friends 
that  the  Latin  races  have  not  yet  evolved  or  assimilated 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  representative  institu- 
tions. Though  they  would  resent  the  deduction,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  form  of  government  most  likely  to 
iisure  their  prosperity  would  be  the  consolidation  of 
11  into  one  empire  under  the  direction  of  some  strong  will 
jch  as  is  giving  peace  and  prosperity  to  Mexico,  and  it 


is  to  be  hoped  insuring  her  future  no  less  against  internal 
anarchy  than  against  aggression  from  the  north.  This 
unhappily  appears  to  be  an  unattainable  ideal.  The  next 
best  thing  to  the  formation  of  a  unified  state  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  union  sufliciently  vigorous  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  all  its  members  ;  but  even  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  consummation  as  hopeless  as  the  former. 
The  jealousies  of  the  various  members  which  would  com- 
posesuch  a  union  are  clearly  not  to  be  lulled  into  any  sort 
of  agreement  for  the  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose.  We 
are  not  more  likely  to  see  any  lasting  friendship  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Chile  or  between  Chile  and 
Bolivia  or  Peru  than  we  are  between  France  and 
Germany.  These  are  the  more  progressive  elements 
in  the  South  American  world,  and  when  we  come  to 
the  centre  we  find  equal  jealousies  between  peoples  less 
advanced  in  the  political  scale.  The  Pan-American 
Congress  has  at  all  events  made  clear  that  the  inter- 
national differences  of  these  republics  are  irreconcilable, 
and  their  one  point  of  agreement,  a  common  jealousy 
of  their  great  neighbour  on  the  North,  only  points  the 
moral  of  the  situation. 

While  we  admit  and  deplore  these  facts  we  protest 
against  the  tone  of  our  press  which  sees  in  South 
America  nothing  but  an  object  for  contempt  and  abuse 
and  is  ready  to  regard  that  continent  of  infinite  possi- 
bility as  the  lawful  prey  of  North  American  greed.  It 
v/ould  be  more  to  the  point  if  journalists  would  devote 
themselves  to  considering  what  would  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  South  American  union  or  alliance  for  ex- 
ternal purposes.  We  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  wisest  policy  for  this  country  was  to  en- 
courage the  advance  of  Germany  in  the  New  World 
as  a  most  useful  counterpoise  to  an  overwhelming 
predominance  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only 
other  possible  outcome  of  the  prevailing  political  con- 
ditions. We  repeat,  to  save  misapprehension,  that 
we  are  not  discussing  these  questions  in  any 
spirit  of  special  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The 
promptings  of  prejudice  either  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular nation  is  but  a  crazy  foundation  on  which  to 
rear  a  policy  ;  both  points  of  view  may  be  changed  by  a 
change  of  circumstances  ;  the  solid  Interests  of  your 
own  people  are  the  only  sure  ground  on  which  to  build. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  United  States  always 
work  and  no  reasonable  man  will  deny  that  they  are 
wise  in  their  generation.  For  a  time  they  may  be 
apparently  swayed  by  sentiment  but  that  never 
lasts  long.  The  most  glaring  instance  in  recent 
years,  and  by  far  the  most  entertaining,  has  been 
that  of  Cuba.  Cuba  was  freed  only  to  be  ruined 
unless  the  Americans  give  her  a  market  to  replace 
that  of  Spain  ;  but  the  vested  interests  of  the  cane- 
sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  and  the  beet-growers  of 
the  West  say  no,  while  the  journals  which  shrieked 
for  war  with  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Cubans  are  now 
telling  the  latter  that  they  cannot  expect  the  United 
States  to  reduce  their  own  profits  to  preserve  them 
from  starvation.  "  We  have  our  own  trade  and  plant- 
ing interests  to  remember  ",  says  a  leading  American 
journal,  "and  we  cannot  afford  to  put  them  aside 
even  for  a  people  toward  whom  we  feel  so  friendly 
an  interest  as  the  Cubans.  Their  prosperity  will  be 
always  wished  for  and  assisted  but  our  own  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  of  the  first  concern  with  us." 
This,  in  the  circumstances,  may  be  a  reading  of 
American  obligations  ironic  to  the  point  of  cynicism, 
but  it  is  a  supremely  just  rendering  of  the  true  American 
spirit  which  is  that  of  the  business  man  >\  outrance. 
*'  We  will  give  you  all  the  benefits  of  the  theories  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  but  we  will  not  lose  a  red 
cent  to  save  you  from  ruin."  Thus  sentiment  and 
acquisitiveness  may  be  satisfied  alike.  If  we  would 
only  remember  that  the  Americans  are  to  be  believed 
when  they  thus  describe  themselves  as  actuated  by 
purely  business  considerations  we  should  save  ourselves 
a  large  number  of  gratuitous  humiliations  and  still  more 
unprofitable  speculations  in  a  stock  which  has  no  real 
market  value,  the  presumed  gratitude  of  political  and 
commercial  rivals.  The  only  sensible  policy  for  us 
is  to  refuse  in  any  way  to  discourage  German  enterprise 
in  South  America.  As  to  the  opposite  policy  of  recog- 
nising formally  the  Monroe  Doctrine  American  journals 
laugh  it  to  scorn  and  tell  our  philo-Americans  that  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine  can  take  care  of  itself  and  wants  no 
recognition  to  make  it  effective.  When  we  become  wise, 
if  ever,  we  shall  treat  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  occasion 
demands. 

The  presence  of  Germans  in  South  America  tends 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  New  World  and  save 
our  Empire  from  a  grave  menace.     With  a  strong 
European   Power  in  the  South  and   a  great  World 
Power  in  the  North   the  too   exuberant  aspirations 
of  Pan-Americanism  would   be   checked  ;  at  present 
they  bid  fair  to  range  at  their  will.    Central  America 
is  already  looked  upon  by  American  Imperialists  as 
their  own,  and  these  views  are  encouraged  by  their 
Government,  for  a  "  Bureau  of  American  Information  " 
exists  at  Washington  where  every  detail  regarding  the 
South  American  States  is  recorded  and  published  in  a 
monthly  bulletin.    The  feeble  surrender  of  our  Clayton- 
Bulwer  rights  has  knocked  away  the  last  barrier  to  the 
unlimited   progress  of  the   North   Americans  in  the 
central  regions.    With  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  their 
hands  as  well  as  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  the  Caribbean 
Sea  will  become  an  American  lake.    Without  extrinsic 
opposition  the  progress  southwards  of  this  "immense 
country  "  will  be  inevitable  by  all  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  presence  of  weak   but  turbulent  States  on  the 
frontier  will  mean  as  it  has  always  meant  continuous 
and  inevitable  advance.    Were  the  Spanish-American 
countries   ever   to   pass  under  Northern  control,  as 
has  Ecuador  already  in  a  financial  sense,  it  would 
mean  the  imposition  of  tariffs  against  all  foreign  com- 
petitors and  the  capture  by  the  United  States  of  the 
whole  of  the  South  American  trade.    This  indeed  was 
the  avowed  object  of  the  U.S.  Imperialists  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  the  formation  of  a  New  World 
Zollverein    in   the  two  Americas.     With  such  open 
vvarnings  before  us,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  protect  our- 
selves in  time?    The  answer  would  seem  to  be  found 
in   the    extraordinary    hallucination    still  prevalent, 
though  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was,  that  a  common 
origin  with  a  merest  fraction  of  the  Eastern  Americans 
will    secure    us    the    permanent   friendship    of  the 
States.      The   story   of  the   Venezuelan   dispute  of 
1895  should  be  suf^cient  to  dispel  such  idle  dreams. 
History  does  not  teach  us  that  peoples  closely  allied  in 
blood  always  remain  friends.    Far  from  it.    Nor  have 
the  Americans  any  real  or  widely  spread  affection  for  us 
as  we  are  constantly  being  reminded  by  letters  from  the 
United  States.    When  your  philo-American  is  really 
logical,   he   will   admit  .that   the   realisation   of  his 
favourite   theories    involves    inevitably    the  transfer 
of  Canada  to  her  immense  neighbour.    This,  though 
he  often  styles   himself  an    Imperialist,  he  declares 
to   be   inevitable,    and   when   he   carries   his  views 
to  extremes  he  has  been  known  to  advocate  the  absorp- 
tion of  our  own  country  by  the  United  States  as  likely 
'*  to  prove  the  end  of  all  our  troubles  ".    So  indeed  it 
vv'ould  be,  as  death  puts  an.end  to  the  woes  of  life.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  this  policy  seriously  propounded  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Nonconformists. 
We  do  not  refer  to  Mr.   Stead  who  has  also  been 
ventilating  these  views  which  are  indeed  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  our  present  policy  of  universal  surrender  to 
the  United  States.    We  notice  with  pleasure  a  contra- 
diction of    the   ominous    announcement   that  Lord 
Pauncefote  wishes   to    "square   up"   all  differences 
with  the  United  States  before  he  leaves  Washington, 
which  would  mean,  as  was  hinted,  that  Canada  cannot 
expect  our  firm  support  on  the  Alaska  question.  That 
the  present  Government  should  be  really  contemplating 
an  abandonment  of  Canada  after  all  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  latter  for  the  Empire  is  not  perhaps  inconsistent 
with  certain  spots  on  their  record,  but  it  would  clearly 
be  inconsistent  with  any  claim  on  their  part  to  direct 
any  longer  the  affairs  of  a  great  Empire. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

■pERHAPS  it  would  be  better  to  say  "an"  instead 
J-  of  "  the  "  Education  Bill,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  will  be  one  :  and  it  is  well  that  the  country 
should  look  that  possibility  in  the  face.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  a  great  measure  of  educational  re- 
form is  to  be  the  legislative  prize  essay  of  the  year. 


The  attempt  has  been  taken  for  granted.  The  subject 
has  long  been  set,  and  many  compositions  have  been 
sent  in  :  but  the  selection  has  yet  to  be  made  :  there  is 
the  first  difficulty.  So  much  mischief  has  ensued  in 
the  past  from  the  Government  and  the  public  not  pro- 
perly envisaging  the  whole  question  of  an  educational 
scheme  in  time  to  produce  any  results  that  we  should 
like  all  thinking  men  to  try  seriously  to  grasp  the 
situation  now  in  the  first  days  of  the  year,  and  before 
Parliament  has  met.  We  do  not  want  any  more 
still-births  or  abortions  ;  if  we  cannot  have  the  real 
thing,  let  us  have  nothing.  This  is  a  piece  of  work 
which  cannot  be  done  by  instalments.  The  education 
question  is  one  ;  and  reform  must  be  one,  and  there- 
fore indivisible.  A  scrap  thrown  to  the  country  will 
rightly  be  accepted  only  as  a  try-on  or  a  sop. 

We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the 
possible  matter  of  the  Bill,  either  what  it  will  be  or 
what  in  our  view  it  should  be.  We  propose  rather  a 
preliminary  investigation  into  its  circumstances  and  its 
chances  of  final  perseverance.  The  difficulties  in  its 
way  fall  under  four  heads  :  (i)  Differences  in  the 
Cabinet  (2)  Conservative  opposition  founded  on  ignor- 
ance (3)  Liberal-Unionist  opposition  founded  on  tradi- 
tion (4)  Sessional  complications. 

That  there  are  and  have  been  differences  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  education  question  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  We  are  betraying  no  secret  in 
frankly  admitting  it.  The  very  composition  of  the 
Cabinet  makes  such  differences  absolutely  inevitable  ; 
the  LTnionist  alliance  sprang  from  causes  wholly  outside 
the  kingdom  of  education.  If  these  differences  have 
not  been  arranged  or  should  not  be  arranged,  then 
there  will  be  no  bill  ;  and  far  better  that  than  a  weak 
compromise  or  a  docked  reform.  One  good  thing  at 
any  rate  is  likely  to  result  from  these  preliminary  thresh- 
ings. If  a  bill  is  introduced  at  all,  it  will  be  one  under- 
standed  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  probably  of  the 
Government  entire.  Cross-purposes  and  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  proposed  amendments  will  not  play 
havoc  as  they  have  done  hitherto.  Disappointed  poli- 
ticians will  not  find  it  so  easy  again  to  wreck  the  prin- 
cipal bill  of  a  Government  in  which  they  have  failed  to 
secure  a  place  by  getting  a  careless  Leader  to  accept 
fatal  amendments.  We  are  confident  that  this  time  the 
Government  will  know  where  they  are. 

The  danger  arising  from  Conservative  ignorance  is 
perhaps  the  greatest.  Most  Conservatives  have  never 
thought  of  national  education  at  all,  and  frankly  and 
honestly  care  nothing  about  it.  Therein  they  differ 
from  most  Liberals  and  Radicals  who  affect  a  great 
interest,  which  in  reality  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
schools  and  teaching,  still  less  to  those  who  are  to  be 
taught,  but  only  to  a  political  party  move ;  usually 
a  dig  at  the  Church.  The  outcome  in  practice  of 
Conservative  indifference  is,  of  course,  apathy,  which 
can  only  be  met,  though  it  can  be  met,  by  strenuous 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
Conservative  who  has  thought  about  education  is  a 
greater  difficulty  to  the  whipper-in.  In  far  the  majority  of 
cases  this  exceptional  Conservative  is  exceptional  solely 
because  he  has  been  brought  into  practical  contact  with 
a  single  aspect  of  this  very  wide  question.  His  view 
is  thus  limited  by  his  experience,  while  his  experience 
convinces  him  that  he  is  an  expert,  and  therefore  an 
authority.  Naturally,  he  is  very  difficult  to  shake  in 
his  views,  while  equally  naturally,  indeed  necessarily, 
his  views  are  false.  Their  perspective  is  wrong.  Either 
he  has  served  on  a  school-board,  or  on  the  committee  of 
a  church-school.  In  the  former  case,  the  school-board 
is  his  road  to  fame,  it  is  his  entree  to  public  life,  it 
is  his  vocation.  Of  course  he  magnifies  his  office. 
He  is  not  anxious  to  dispossess  himself  by  substituting 
for  an  institution  in  which  he  has  obtained  a  place 
another  which  very  likely  will  never  know  him.  A 
committee  of  the  county  council  cannot  hold  all  the 
members  of  the  school-board.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
think  that  he  is  actuated  by  any  concern  for  his  own 
position  ;  he  persuades  himself,  and  perfectly  honestly, 
that  school-boards  do  serve  a  useful  purpose,  that  they 
do  their  work  fairly  well,  and  that  if  his  party  on  the 
board  were  permanently  in  a  majority,  which  presum- 
ably would  always  include  himself,  school-boards  would 
be  the  best  possible  authority  for  the  elementary  educa- 
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tion  of  such  children  as  are  not  sent  to  church-schools. 
To  such  men  a  proposal  to  substitute  throughout  the 
country  a  single  local  authority — the  County  Council 
acting  through  a  statutory  committee — for  school-boards 
will  not  commend  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Con- 
servative who  has  become  an  educational  expert  by 
serving  on  the  managing  committee  of  a  church- 
school  generally  looks  at  matters  only  from  that  school's 
point  of  view.  He  will  be  glad  of  rate-aid  but  will 
not  welcome  outside  representation  :  he  will  be  eager 
to  legalise  the  teaching  of  Church  doctrine  in  board- 
schools  to  the  children  of  such  parents  as  desire  it, 
but  very  probably  will  not  be  equally  eager  that  Roman 
Catholics  or  Nonconformists  should  come  into  his 
school  to  teach  their  children.  He  will  certainly  resent 
his  school  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
authority  along  with  County  schools.  Thus  the  unifica- 
tion of  our  educational  system  by  placing  both  classes 
of  primary  schools  under  one  authority  and  ultimately 
eliminating  the  dual  system  with  its  waste,  friction,  and 
jealousy  will  not  at  all  commend  itself  to  him. 

Thirdly,  Liberal- Unionists  with  forbears  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Education  League  and  colleagues  of  Mr. 
Forster,  themselves  life-long  supporters  of  school- 
boards,  naturally  will  not  find  it  pleasant  to  vote  for 
their  suppression.  Some  Unionists,  to  whom  a  name 
is  more  than  a  reality,  who  grow  very  angry  if  they 
are  called  Conservatives,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to 
proclaim  their  sturdy  Liberalism.  (How  odd  it  is  that 
"  sturdy  "  should  have  come  to  be  the  proper  epithet 
for  Liberalism  and  "  stern"  for  Toryism.)  To  support 
school-boards  will  not  help  the  Boers  or  the  Irish  nor 
damage  capital.  That  noble  Liberalism,  to  which  re- 
presentative government  is  the  only  ideal  and  a  voting- 
paper  the  only  object  of  existence,  can  expand  without 
any  impingement  on  their  flawless  unionism. 

The  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  session  are  its  curtail- 
ment by  the  Coronation  holidays,  the  predominance  of 
South  African  questions,  and  the  exceptional  time  that 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  army,  navy,  and  finance. 
Clearly,  an  education  bill  to  have  any  chance  should  be 
introduced  immediately  after  the  Address  is  voted,  and  it 
should  be  the  only  legislation,  apart  from  what  may  be 
called  routine  measures,  for  the  session  besides  the 
London  Water  Bill,  to  which  the  Government  is  pledged. 
No  amendment,  especially  from  the  Ministerial  benches, 
should  be  accepted,  and  the  Government  should  inform 
their  supporters  authoritatively  that,  if  beaten  on  any 
but  verbal  issues,  they  will  immediately  resign.  If 
our  diagnosis  of  the  parliamentary  situation  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  clear  that  the    passage   of  the   Bill  will 
depend  on  the  handling  of  the  main  body  of  average 
Conservatives,  who  having  no  views  on  the  subject 
will,  if  sufficiently  frightened  or  attracted,  follow  their 
leaders.     The  certainty  of  a  change  of  Government 
and  possible  dismissal  to  their  constituencies  will  go  a 
long  way   to   secure   diligent    support   and  regular 
attendance.     But   fear    undiluted    is   not   the  best 
stimulus  :    slave   labour  has    economic   drawbacks  ; 
something  must  be  done   to   attract  the  Centre  as 
well  as  drive  it.    That  attraction  can  be  found  in  legis- 
lation on  a  grand  scale.    When  a  bill  is  really  a  big 
one  which  can  appeal  to  the  imagination,  the  regular 
party  man  feels  that  he  is  supporting  the  party  to  some 
purpose.    He  will  come  with  much  less  driving  than 
to  a  small,  or  even  apparently  small,  bill.  Something 
too  that  will  give  this  type  of  Conservative  actual 
personal  pleasure  can  be  provided  in  the  suppression 
of  school-boards  ;   for,    whether  with   knowledge  or 
without  it,  the  averag:e  Conservative  detests  school- 
boards  and  in   promoting  their  abolition   would  feel 
that   he  was   paying    off  a    personal   grudge.  He 
would  hardly  stop  to  consider  what  he  was  putting 
in  their  place.    With  these  parliamentary  levers  the 
Government   should    be   able   to   get   a  Bill  home. 
Liberal  Unionist  opposition  would  often  be  neutralised 
■yy   Irish   Nationalist    support.      The  School-board 
Z^onservative    and    the    pure    and    simple  Church- 
ichool  rnan   would   tend   to   neutralise   each  other. 
The   main   body   of  Conservatives,    if    regular  and 
iiligent  in  attendance,  are  too  many  for  the  Opposi- 
ion  all  told ;   and  we  are   reckoning  that  for  this 
urn.  Imperialist  Liberals,  Centre,  and  pro-Boers  will 
)e  united  for  all  practical  purposes.    At  the  same  time. 


if  the  Government  do  not  see  their  way,  in  face  of  the 
claims  of  South  Africa  and  the  national  Defences  on 
parliamentary  time,  to  the  passage  of  a  really  great 
Education  Bill,  they  will  be  doing  but  their  duty  to  the 
country  and  justice  to  themselves  in  refraining  from 
introducing  any  bill  at  all. 


THE  COAL  COMMISSION. 

IT  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  first  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Coal,  presided  over  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll,  issued  its  report  on  our  coal  resources  and 
other  kindred  matters.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  allow  another  half-century 
to  elapse  before  the  appointment  of  a  second  commis- 
sion, charged  with  somewhat  similar  duties,  considering 
the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  the  questions  submitted 
for  investigation  were  handled.  But  the  rapid  and 
unlooked-for  increase  in  the  rate  of  coal  production 
within  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
export  trade  have  produced  a  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
not  to  say  of  alarm,  in  the  public  mind  as  to  how 
long  such  a  rate  of  depletion  can  be  sustained  without 
actually  exhausting  our  store  of  mineral  fuel.  In  the 
year  igoo  the  production  from  our  collieries  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  225,170,000  tons,  of  a  value 
at  the  pit  mouth  of  21, 649,000 ;  a  figure  un- 
dreamt of  half  a  century  ago,  but  speaking  volumes 
for  the  commercial  activity  of  this  country.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Government  has  done  well  in  re- 
sponding to  the  general  desire  to  have  a  fresh  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  of  our  coal  reserves  and 
the  other  four  subjects  of  the  Reference,  while  this 
investigation  will  be  facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  advance  of  mining,  as  regards  both  extent  of 
area  and  depth,  we  are  now  much  better  able  to  take 
stock  of  our  mineral  reserves  than  we  were  thirty  years 
ago  when  the  first  commissioners  were  holding  their 
inquiries. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  our  coal  production 
has  advanced  since  1870,  we  shall  see  that,  despite  a 
few  pauses,  it  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1870 
the  output  of  Great  Britain  (for  in  this  question  Ireland 
need  not  be  considered)  was  110,431,192  tons  according 
to  official  returns,  and  as  compared  with  the  figure 
given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  has  been 
doubled  with  a  surplus  margin  of  over  four  millions  of 
tons  within  the  past  thirty  years  ;  the  increase  being 
at  the  rate  of  3,824,660  tons  per  annum.  This  rate 
has  been  far  from  uniform  ;  there  have  been  years  of 
stagnation  or  retrogression  like  those  of  1885-6  ;  and 
again  in  1893,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  strike  in  the 
Midlands,  though  after  it  however  the  rebound  was 
great  and  rapid. 

The  terms  of  reference  cover  a  wide  field  of  inquiry, 
but  the  most  important,  properly  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  bears  on  the  probable  quantity  of  available 
coal  below  the  surface.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether,  in  view  of  recent  experience  in  deep  mining, 
the  new  Commission  will  adopt  the  views  of  its  pre- 
decessor both  as  regards  the  practical  limit  of  depth 
and  the  thickness  of  the  seams  of  coal  to  be  excluded 
from  the  estimates.  In  his  work,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1859,  Professor  Hull  assumed  a  limit  of 
4,000  feet  in  depth  for  possible  mining  of  coal,  and  this 
figure  was  adopted  both  by  Professor  Jevons  and  the 
ArgyN  Commissioners  as  a  base  for  their  estimates. 
At  that  period  there  were  very  few  collieries  working 
coal  at  more  than  one-half  this  depth  ;  but  now  the 
case  is  different  ;  and  in  Lancashire  and  a  few  other 
districts  a  depth  of  about  3,000  feet  has  been  reached 
in  some  large  collieries.  Thus  experience  has  been 
gained  regarding  the  obstacles  to  working  coal  at  this 
great  depth  and  the  manner  in  which  these  obstacles 
are  to  be  overcome  in  the  future.  The  question 
regarding  the  limit  of  thickness  in  a  coal  seam,  entitling 
it  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  estimates  for  working 
at  great  depths,  is  another  problem  on  which  there  has 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  Argyll  Com- 
missioners included  seams  under  two  feet  in  thickness, 
and  by  this  means  enlarged  the  estimates,  as  we  think, 
unduly.  But  seams  of  coal  which  might  be  workable  at 
shallow  depths,  or  from  the  outcrop,  become  unwork- 
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able  at  considerable  depths  owing  to  increased  cost  in 
the  getting. 

Of  the  five  questions  involved  in  the  Terms  of 
reference  next  in  importance  to  the  first  is  the  third, 
relating  to  "  the  effect  of  our  exports  of  coal  on  the 
home  supply  and  the  time  for  which  that  supply, 
especially  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  coal,  will 
probably  be  available  to  British  consumers,  including 
the  Royal  Navy,  at  a  cost  which  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  general  welfare".  This  is  a  far-reaching 
subject  to  which  it  will  be  by  no  means  easy  to  furnish 
an  answer.  The  steam  coal  produced  from  the  collieries 
of  South  Wales,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  North  of 
England,  comes  under  the  head  of  "  the  more  valuable 
kinds".  It  excels  in  purity  and  in  heating  power  and 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  smokeless,  or  nearly  so. 
In  time  of  war  with  another  naval  power  the  ships 
supplied  with  smokeless  coal  would  have  an  advantage  ; 
because  when  below  the  horizon  the  fleet  would  not  be 
visible,  while  ships  giving  off  volumes  of  smoke  would 
be  visible  from  "  the  crow's  nest  "  long  before  the  ships 
themselves  had  come  into  view.  The  heating  power  as 
well  as  the  smokeless  character  of  the  coal  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  high  proportion  of  carbon.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Welsh  steam  coal  and  gives  it  its  high 
value  for  naval  purposes.  Hence  its  great  demand 
by  foreign  countries  for  their  respective  navies,  as  well 
as  for  our  own  mercantile  marine  ;  this  also  explains 
the  enormous  export  trade  from  Cardiff  and  Barry  and 
the  adjoining  ports,  which  in  1894  amounted  to  no 
less  than  14,755,475  tons,  and  may  now  be  somewhat 
greater.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  this 
special  coal  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
by  no  means  inexhaustible,  to  inquire  into  its  future 
possibilities  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  justify 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  on  it  alone. 

All  matters  connected  with  the  future  working  ;  the 
increased  depth  of  the  shafts  and  perfection  of  the 
machinery,  and  consequently  the  necessity  for  large 
capital  ;  the  increase  of  miners'  wages — all  these  tend 
to  raise  the  price  for  the  consumer  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  tend  to  the  depletion  of  the  mineral  itself.  With 
such  prospects  and  conditions  it  seems  only  reasonable 
that  foreigners  should  help  to  recoup  this  country  for 
the  gradual  loss  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  natural 
commodities  by  means  of  an  export  duty,  leviable  at 
the  port,  but  falling  on  the  purchaser.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  courage  in  introducing  so  excellent  a  proposal  into 
his  Budget  of  1901,  notwithstanding  the  determined 
opposition  of  certain  coal  owners.  Those  who  had 
made  contracts  would  perhaps  have  been  hard  hit,  had 
not  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  consented  to  a  rebate  to 
meet  their  grievance  :  and  for  the  future  contractors 
can  protect  themselves  by  clauses  framed  to  cover  any 
any  changes  in  the  export  duty.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  export  duty  has  come  to  stay,  and  we 
hope  that  whatever  changes  may  be  made  they  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
of  the  duty  for  the  benefit  of  revenue. 

The  investigations  of  the  Commissioners  will  neces- 
sarily require  time  and  deliberation.  The  resources  of 
each  coalfield  will  have  to  be  determined  separately, 
while  the  problem  how  far,  and  to  what  depths,  the 
coal  measures  extend  under  the  newer  formations  of 
the  Midland  and  Southern  districts  of  England  will 
require  careful  investigation.  On  these  points  much 
information  will  be  available  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  borings  and  shafts  put  down  in  search  either  of  coal 
or  water  since  the  Argyll  Commission  sat,  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  1902  will  commence 
their  labours  where  Murchison,  Ramsay  and  Prest\yich 
left  them  off  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 


BEGINNING  AGAIN. 


TT  is  one  of  the  signs  of  advancing  years  with  most 
people  that  times  and  seasons,  feasts  and  festivals, 
or  anniversaries  of  sad  events,  make  less  and  less  of 
recurring  impression  on  the  memory.  To  the  boy  or 
girl  at  school,  to  the  young  man  at  college,  to  the  youth 
entering  on  business,  to  all  of  us  in  our  earlier  years, 
the  ends  of  times  and  seasons  belonging  to  our  life  at 


these  periods,  and  the  beginnings  of  those  following  in 
order,  seemed  to  mark  the  various  stages  of  our  experi 
ence  with  a  distinctness  that  tends  later  to  disappear 
in  a  general  vagueness.  Partly  this  may  be  the  result 
of  consciously  striving  against  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  such  events  as  anniversaries,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  remind  us  too  vividly  of  things  which 
for  one  cause  or  another  we  would  rather  forget.  These 
artificial  divisions  of  time,  these  anniversaries  of 
sorrow,  of  loss,  of  disappointment  in  some  form, 
counteract  the  resolutions  made  in  self-defence  not 
to  allow  these  past  sufferings  to  influence  our  lives 
too  much  in  the  future.  Partly  also  it  may  be 
the  slow  unconsciousness  which  comes  from  mere 
lapse  of  time  and  the  decay  of  memory  for  facts 
and  dates,  which  is  one  of  the  most  general  experi- 
ences of  advancing  age.  But  at  any  rate  the  sense 
of  ending  and  beginning  is  not  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  middle  as  in  the  earlier  periods.  That  it  has 
been  so  marked  in  the  youth  may  explain  why, 
after  more  recent  events  have  been  erased  from 
memory,  the  scenes  of  early  experience  rise  up 
as  pictures  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  elder  who 
is  entering  upon  the  last  stage  of  all  which  passes 
with  him  almost  without  incident.  Another  fact  also  is 
worth  noticing  concerning  the  difference  between  the 
earlier  and  more  marked  periods  and  the  later  periods 
of  life,  when  past,  present,  and  future  are  not  conceived 
of  as  so  sharply  defined  from  each  other,  but  rather  as 
fibres  woven  indistinguishably  into  one  connected  tissue. 
This  latter  outlook  on  things  is  analogous  to  that 
larger  view  of  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  em- 
bracing the  whole  destiny  of  the  human  race,  which 
we  term  the  philosophic.  Science  and  philosophy 
alike  have  changed  the  conception  of  the  world  from  a 
system  of  things  in  being  into  a  system  of  things 
becoming,  of  things  perpetually  in  a  process  of  change, 
so  that,  as  we  look,  they  pass  from  what  they  were 
a  moment  ago  into  something  other  than  and  yet 
inextricably  linked  with  their  antecedents. 

Hence  moralists  insist  on  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  our  past  on  our  present  and  future,  and  lecture  us  on 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  at  any  moment  we  can  say 
"  I  will  turn  my  back  on  the  past  and  turn  over  a  new 
page  in  the  book  of  my  life.  I  will  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead  ".  This  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
moral  lesson  running  through  the  whole  of  George 
Eliot's  novels,  and  it  is  indisputably  one  that  deserves 
to  be  enforced.  It  is  a  valuable  warning  as  to  the 
results  of  present  conduct,  but  if  it  is  insisted  on  too 
strongly  it  may  produce  a  fatalism  which  would  anni- 
hilate all  moral  motive  for  future  conduct.  Put 
without  qualification  it  assumes  as  it  were  that 
all  diseases  must  result  in  mortal  consequences. 
That  there  may  be  fatal  moral  diseases  which  have 
their  origin  in  an  irremediable  past  is  a  conclusion 
which  in  some  cases  we  cannot  avoid  making  ;  they 
are  fatal  that  is  for  the  purposes  of  a  life  that  can  for 
the  future  be  directed  to  high  ends.  Yet  the  normal 
experience  is  that  physical  diseases  are  so  far  recovered 
from  that,  even  though  their  effects  may  never  be  com- 
pletely obliterated,  there  remains  the  capacity  of  healthy 
activity.  We  may  thus  escape,  in  a  measure  that  leaves 
ground  for  hope,  the  consequences  of  our  past ;  and 
as  the  restoration  of  physical  health  may  be  assisted  by 
the  will  to  live,  by  the  desire  of  shaking  off  the  inertia 
of  mind  or  body,  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  moral 
health.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  something 
of  itself  invigorating  in  determining,  in  spite  of 
all  failures  in  the  past  and  a  recognition  that 
some  of  its  effects  are  irrevocable,  to  come  to  an  endf""! 
with  it  and  to  make  a  new  start.  We  assure  our 
selves  at  least  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  vitality, 
and  our  attention  is  directed  from  dwelling  on  our 
weaknesses  to  the  prospects  of  increased  strength 
We  may  smile  at  the  moral  irrelevance  of  our  artificial 
divisions  of  time  into  centuries  or  years  as  we  do  at 
similar  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  we 
live  by  "  imagination,  hope,  and  love  "  not  by  the  exact 
conceptions  of  science,  and  by  virtue  of  them  we, 
transform  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  calendar  into 
landmarks  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
We  should  be  prigs  if  we  affected  to  scorn  such 
devices  to  which  our  instinct  naturally  leads  us.  We 
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make  our  journey  the  easier  by  reason  of  the  mile- 
stones. Each  passed  gfives  the  sense  of  accompUshmeni 
and  the  invigoration  of  a  fresh  start,  and  we  should  be 
fools  to  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  helped  us  because 
the  number  of  miles  is  the  same  whether  they  are 
marked  or  unmarked. 

We  may  ask  why  it  is  that  the  instinct  or  habit  of 
attempting  to  throw  off,  as  it  were,  the  slough  of  a  past, 
and  to  clothe  ourselves  in  the  garment  of  a  new  year, 
persists  in  despite  of  theory  and  the  futility  of  many 
previous  efforts.  The  tendency  to  make  resolves  of 
amendment  at  the  suggestion  of  a  season  like  the  New 
Year  is,  it  is  well  known,  not  necessarily  the  mark  of  a 
character  that  is  likely  to  be  pre-eminently  successful 
in  bringing  to  the  resurrection  a  new  self.  Yet  it  is  far 
from  being  a  sign  of  strength  to  avoid  casting  the  mind 
into  the  future,  on  the  plea  that  the  pretence  of  antici- 
pating and  controlling  it  is  the  mark  of  presumption 
not  of  wisdom  and  courage.  We  can  imagine  a  strong 
character  deliberately  refusing  to  reconstruct  a  new 
scheme  of  life  at  stated  intervals.  He  might  contend 
that  in  many  cases  the  attempt  at  reconstruction  is 
only  the  spasmodic  effort  of  a  weak  nature  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  one's  life  history  which,  for  the 
most  part,  has  not  been  within  one's  own  disposition. 
Still,  that  is  a  kind  of  contemptuous  argument  made  by  a 
man  who  really  feels  the  instinct  of  shaping  the  future 
for  himself  irrepressibly  in  his  nature,  but  who  know- 
ing the  "cursed  obstinacy  of  facts"  is  too  proud  to 
allow  himself  to  be  duped  by  his  imagination  as 
is  the  weaker  man.  The  real  difference  between 
the  two  men  is  that  the  weak  man  will  be  as  likely  to 
brood  uselessly  over  the  past  as  he  is  to  recommence 
futile  new  projects  for  the  future  ;  while  the  strong  man 
will  disentangle  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  past. 
In  both  alike  the  instinct  to  shape  the  future  is  there 
under  different  conditions,  those  probably  merely  physical 
conditions  which  we  call  constitution  or  temperament  ; 
"  that  gross  and  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  which  while 
it  closely  shuts  them  in  cuts  off  immortal  spirits  from 
the  harmonies  to  which  they  are  all  In  reality,  if  not 
equally,  sensitive.  It  persists  throughout  life  through 
all  degrees  of  physical  vitality,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
memory  is  unaffected  by  disease,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  past  and  present  can  be  linked  .on  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  This  being  supposed,  the 
impulse  towards  beginning  again  in  some  shape  or 
other  seems  as  characteristic  of  the  close  of  life  as  of  its 
beginning.  The  hardly  av/akened  consciousness  of 
youth  and  the  dulled  consciousness  of  old  age  both 
dimly  reach  forward  to  the  future  and  contemplate 
activity.  The  conception  of  its  possibility  is  not  the 
less  vivid  because  physical  weakness  may  make  actual 
effort  feeble.  The  callow  youth  is  as  unequal  to  realise 
in  action  all  that  he  feels  as  the  worn  veteran  in  the 
ashes  of  whose  life  still  live  the  wonted  fires.  We 
need  not  do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  from  this 
which  has  a  proper  place  in  the  general  argument  for  a 
■"beginning  again  "  when  man's  year  of  life  is  ended. 


WHERE   ROMANCE   STILL  LINGERS. 

TN  an  age  of  commonplace  and  commerce  some  for 
glamour  and  romance  can  only  peer  into  the  future 
which  they  believe,  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  to  be 
rich  in  discovery  and  invention.  Unwarned  by  the 
iveariness  and  the  disgust  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
io  many  marvels  of  mechanism  and  science,  of  the 
-notor  with  its  puffs  and  pants,  its  smells  and  smokes, 
)f  the  many  phones  and  graphs  that  reek  of  music-hall 
)r  aquarium,  they  will  persist  in  turning  for  relief  from 
vhat  disappoints  to-day  to  their  vision  of  the  world  and 
.11  the  wonder  that  is  to  be,  to  their 

"  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
'ilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly 
bales  ". 

Purblind  they  will  not  see  that  there  can  be  no  real 
romise  of  romance  and  glamour  about  a  future  only 
ig  with  Philistine  invention,  with  grinding  machinery, 
larvels  of  locomotion  and  the  like,  that  are  to  rob  us 
If  the  last  vestiges  of  old-world  leisure,  that  in  the 


unholy  imagination  of  a  Verne  or  a  Wells,  are  to 
defeat  the  admirable  difficulties  of  time  and  distance; 
most  detestable  threat  of  all,  that  are  to  suburbanise 
the  green  lanes  and  violet  hills  of  England.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  Titan  to  be  wearied  out  before 
that  came  about,  and  for  the  earth  to  "stand  at 
gaze  "  ? 

There  is  none  but  the  most  cheating  will-o'-the-wisp 
romance  or  glamour  about  such  an  age  and  such  a 
fever  of  progress  :  for  romance  and  glamour  one  must 
turn  from  city  to  countryside,  from  the  tilled  and  tamed 
to  the  wood  and  wold,  from  what  may  be  to  what  was. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  wild  spots  of  England,  rich 
in  their  association  as  well  as  in  their  beauty,  have  to 
some  extent  been  shorn  of  their  strength.  Where 
now  are  the  great  fens  through  which  the  "  last 
of  the  English",  Hereward,  fared,  coming  by 
Peterborough  along  the  broad  Roman  way,  through 
deep  forest  and  "  vast  rushy  meadows  ",  then  by  Roman 
way  again  through  Andredsweald,  and  so,  over 
rolling  down,  to  the  City  of  the  White  Camp,  there  to 
end?  Gone  for  ever  with  their  distinctive  fauna  and 
flora  ;  bog  orchis  and  booming  bittern,  Savi's  warbler, 
copper  butterfly.  Only  here  and  there  this  progress 
and  science,  which  are  to  make  so  glorious  the  to- 
morrow of  the  Philistine,  have  left  us  a  strip  of  true  wild 
In  all  East  Anglla,  where  the  swallowtail  has  still  a 
home,  where  the  strange  note  of  speckled  crake  is  still 
heard  now  and  then  by  those  who  at  dusk  listen  for 
the  summer  sounds  of  the  fenland,  where  the  sedge 
harvesters  are  a  race  of  workers  who  have  not  yet 
quite  died  out. 

But  of  Sedgemoor  what  of  delight  Is  left  except  the 
name,  which,  like  many  another  in  England,  belles 
the  spot  as  we  see  It  to-day  ?  What  can  Woolmer 
be  to-day  compared  with  the  Woolmer  in  which  the 
crane  and  the  wolf  lived,  of  the  Woolmer  indeed  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  its  deer  that  rejoiced 
the  eyes  of  phlegmatic  Anne,  with  its  Bin's  and  other 
ponds,  haunt  of  countless  wild  fowl,  so  many  of 
which  must  have  nested  in  Its  marlsh  grasses  ?  If 
Salisbury  Plain,  with  downs  In  which  men  have  seemed 
to  look  upon  a  sea  still  heaving  after  the  storm,  is 
alluring  to-day,  what  may  it  not  have  been  when  the 
bustard  roamed  over  It,  when  not  a  barrow  had  been 
disturbed,  when  harrier  and  great  hawk  hovered  there 
In  perfect  security  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  New 
Forest.  No  doubt  Bramble  Hill  and  Mark  Ash  may  be 
as  beautiful  as  ever  they  were,  yet  railroads  and  a 
regular  season  and  the  camera  everywhere — these  do 
take  away  from  the  romance,  the  glamour  of  a  place. 

Still  though  much  of  their  early  charm  has  been  taken 
from  fen  and  forest  and  moor,  for  that  portion  here  and 
there  surviving  we  must  be  greatly  thankful  :  It  Is 
priceless.  Exmoor  is  one  of  the  wilds  about  which  the 
old-time  charm  and  flavour  still  linger  ;  a  place  whose 
hamlets  and  scattered  homesteads  we  love  to  repeople 
with  the  folk  who  led  a  rough,  fine  life,  who  thrived 
on  sounding  blows,  dangers  by  day  and  night  ;  a 
place  whose  woods  and  wastes,  where  whortleberry  and 
juniper  grow,  we  can  so  easily  picture  as  the  fastnesses 
of  fowl  and  four-footed  creatures  which  have  long  dis- 
appeared, leaving,  unlike  their  human  contemporaries, 
never  a  descendant.  It  Is  with  this  Exmoor  of  the 
past  that  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey's  book  on  the  west 
part  of  Somerset  will  help  to  make  us  familiar.*  It  is 
a  notable  book,  certainly  one  of  the  most  notable 
works  on  county  history  of  our  day,  carefully  printed 
and  Illustrated  and  containing  pedigrees  worked  out 
with  a  research  that  might  almost  make  a  Foster 
envious.  Mr.  Healey's  fine  work  does  not  profess  to 
be  strong  in  qualities  of  imagination.  Facts  and  their 
orderly  presentation  are  what  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  finding,  sifting  and  setting  forth.  In  his  account  of 
Porlock,  Oare,  Luccombe  and  the  other  parishes — 
they  are  names  to  linger  over — the  history  of  which 
from  earliest  times  he  writes.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  for 
him  the  dry  bones  have  lived  again,  however  con- 


*  "  The  History  of -the  Part  of  West  Somersetshire  comprising  the 
Parishes  of  Luccombe,  Selworthy,  Stoke  Pero,  Porlock,  Culborne  and 
Oare."   By  C.  E.  H.  Chadwyck  Healey.    London  :  Sotheran.  1901. 

"Stag  Hunting  with  the  Devon  and  Somerset  1887-1901."  By 
Philip  Evered.     London:    Chatto  and   Windus ;   Exeter:  James 
I  Commin.    1902.  14^. 
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scientiously  he  refrain  through  his  work  from  looking 
at  things  from  any  but  the  antiquary's  standpoint.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  has  caught  him  as  it  has  most 
of  us  who  have  roamed  its  hills  and  coombes.  To 
people  who  care  for  it  and  know  its  history  each  spot, 
says  Mr.  Healey,  is  instinct  with  human  associations, 
often  gloomy,  sometimes  tragic.  To  quote  from  his 
final  words — in  which  imagination  is  given  a  little  rein  : 
"  Does  it  not  add  to  our  interest  in  the  scene  to-day 
that  we  can  picture  Harold's  crowded  galleys  sweeping 
into  the  bay  from  the  westward,  eager  for  blood  and 
such  plunder  as  was  in  the  little  town  ?  .  .  .  Those  were 
rough  times,  when  men  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
when  they  who  laid  down  at  night  could  not  be  sure 
that  they  and  theirs  would  wake  to  life  in  the  morning. 
Knight  and  villein  were  alike  in  this.  When  not  in  the 
camp,  with  or  against  the  king,  the  former  often  had 
his  private  quarrels  to  settle.  Roges  of  Porlock  killed 
his  neighbour,  Talbot  of  Bossington,  and  straightway 
joined  the  king  in  Gascony.  Rustics  drew  their  knives 
and  fought  to  the  death  in  the  taverns  of  Doverhay.  Even 
clerks  in  holy  orders  now  and  then  beat  out  men's  lives 
with  cudgels,  for  the  Church  ordained  that  no  clerk 
should  shed  blood  ".  But  it  is  not  only  the  feud  and 
the  stark  blow,  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
life  of  Exmoor  and  the  country  that  marched  with  it, 
that  our  man  of  law  can  help  us  to  summon  back  in 
thought  to-day.  He  sees  the  breathless  serf  breaking 
in  upon  the  Squire  of  Bratton  at  dinner  with  his  neigh- 
bour of  Luccombe  bringing  the  news  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir:  "be  sure  the  serf  was  breathless.  No  horse 
could  carry  him  so  fast  as  his  own  hide-clad  feet  over 
such  track  as  there  was  between  Bratton  Court  and  the 
Manor  House  at  Luccombe.  Then  the  hurrying  home 
of  the  father  to  bear  his  child  to  the  fount  at  Minehead 
Church  ;  the  spreading  of  the  news  to  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  resting  at  Dunstan — who,  knowing  all  this, 
can  pass  the  places  without  a  backward  glance  at  the 
old  days  ?  "  Doubt  not  there  were  keenness  and  delight 
in  the  social  life  of  Exmoor  through  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  and  earlier,  as  well  as  blows  rained 
down  in  lonely  places  and  hot  disputes  settled  then  and 
there,  on  the  spot.  There  was  the  picturesque  harvest 
home  custom,  the  twisting  together  of  the  ears  of  corn 
into  a  neck  or  knack,  with  quaint  ceremony  to  follow, 
the  expenses  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  bailiff's  book  :  there  was  the  wassailing  of  the 
tree  that  was  urged  to  bear  three  bushel  bags  full, 
tallat  holes  full,  with  little  heaps  of  apples  under  the 
stairs  :  the  sound  of  that  festivity  has  scarcely  yet  died 
out  of  Exmoor.  Ah,  the  great  pitchers  of  good  cider 
such  as  Jan  Ridd  of  Oare  took  in  moderation — we 
forget  how  many  quarts  measured  moderation — that 
must  have  been  drained  on  Old  Twelfth  Night  in 
Exmoor  houses  that  still  stand.  They  dreamed  not  of 
cider  disagreeing  with  them  in  those  days,  and  be  sure 
they  did  want  some  comfort  against  the  going  home  on 
wild  winter  evenings  by  storm-lashed  bridle  path  or 
track. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  district,  so  full  of  the  romance 
of  reality,  should  have  offered  material  to  story- 
teller as  well  as  antiquary  and  local  historian.  Whyte 
Melville  was  not  a  great  novelist,  but  thanks  to  the 
inspiration  of  Exmoor  and  its  hunt  he  did  contrive  a 
story  of  singular  freshness  and  charm.  Abner  Gale's  last 
ride,  Red  Rube  the  harbourer,  the  warrantable  stag  at 
bay  in  the  Lyn  at  Watersmeet,  are  scenes  and  cha- 
racters which  to  some  of  us  have  become  scarcely  less 
part  and  parcel  of  Exmoor  than  Carver  Doone  and  Lorna 
and  Jan  Ridd.  Of  the  Doones  Mr.  Healey  goes  far  to 
rob  us  ;  Sir  Ensor  must  go — perhaps  we  shall  not  mind 
greatly  parting  with  him.  Carver  must  go  too,  and 
that  is  harder.  We  are  loth  to  pa.lt  with  Carver  till, 
his  great  black  horse  felled  and  himself  brought  to  bay, 
he  sinks  in  Wizard's  Slough,  not  swiftly  like  Ravens- 
wood  in  the  quicksand,  Carver  is  too  wicked  a  man 
for  such  an  end  as  that,  but  joint  by  joint,  his  eyes  glar- 
ing horribly,  his  breast  standing  out  like  a  hummock  of 
bog  oak.  Yet  even  the  truth-loving  antiquary  will  leave 
us  a  little,  though  not,  alas,  Lorna.  The  legendary 
liighwayman,  Eaggus,  still  clings  to  Oare.  There  are 
said  to  have  been  Doones  too,  of  sorts,  on  Exmoor  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  all  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  "  Doones  of  Badge  worthy  "  were 


just  bold  rogues,  not  gentlemen  like  Robin  Hood  or 
John  Garnet  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornton,  ii> 
his  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  West  Country  Clergy- 
man ",  has  told  us  that  there  were  deer  and  pony 
stealers  and  smugglers  about  Exmoor  so  lately  as  the 
middle  of  last  century. 

The  story  of  the  wild  life  of  Exmoor  has  not  been 
told  so  often  or  so  well  as  has  the  story  of  its  men  and 
women,  real  and  imaginary.  No  doubt  the  red  deer 
has  received  much  notice.  We  have  had  Mr.  Fortescue's 
story  of  a  red  deer,  and  now  from  Exeter  comes  Mr. 
Evered's  work  on  staghunting  with  the  Devon  and 
Somerset.  But  these  and  other  accounts  do  not  fill 
the  gap.  The  scenery  and  wild  life  of  Exmoor  are  an 
alluring  subject.  Is  there  no  St.  John,  with  a  better 
pen  than  St.  John's,  who  could  bring  to  the  work  an 
ardour  born  of  long  intimacy  with  the  land  :  one  to 
whom  you  could  scarcely  name  a  place  in  Exmoor  with- 
out his  recalling  some  distinctive  Exmoor  plant,  bird  or 
some  beautiful  scene  he  connects  with  the  spot  ?  Black 
Barrow  Down,  Hawkridge  Hill,  Moles  Chamber, 
Raven's  Nest,  Cloven  Rocks  Bridge  and  Honey-mead 
Farm — to  write  such  names  is  to  long  to  be  there. 
Even  to-day  one  need  not,  in  search  of  wild  things, 
wander  long  in  vain  up  the  Barle  from  the  woods  about 
Torr  Steps,  the  ancient  footbridge  of  the  Briton,  or  by 
Moles  Chamber — once  a  real  morass — or  on  the  moors 
between  the  hamlet-capital  of  Exmoor  Forest  and  the 
Badgeworthy  Water.  One  may  watch  the  ring-ouzel 
whilst  angling  in  the  Barle  near  the  shafts  and  the  rusty 
implements  of  the  mines  that  happily  for  Exmoor  failed 
fifty  years  ago  and  were  abandoned  as  utterly  as  the 
Manor  House  that  has  stood  a  gaunt  skeleton  at  ; 
Simonsbath  getting  on  for  twice  that  space  of  time;  ; 
may  flush  the  moor  game  whilst  searching  for  the 
Doone  Valley  and  the  Waterslide.  The  place  may  not  ' 
be  so  rich  in  its  store  of  creatures,  winged  and  other,  as  ' 
New  Forest  or  Norfolk  Broad,  but  fauna  and  flora  if  ' 
not  large  are  full  of  character,  real  wild  things  for  a  real 
wild  land.  And  then  what  a  past  in  this  respect  has 
been  Exmoor's  !  The  wild-cat,  the  fiercest,  the  marten 
or  mautern,  the  most  lithe  and  graceful  of  English  ; 
quadrupeds,  the  kite,  next  the  peregrine,  boldest  ■• 
of  the  birds  of  prey — the  three  birds  were  at  home  i 
there  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  of  them  cer- 
tainly  in  the  eighteenth.  Long  since  fierce  beast  and  ; 
bird  have  gone  with  Doone  and  highwayman.  But 
turn  over  the  pages  of  faded  writing  in  the  parish  books 
and  you  will  see  how  bold  and  numerous  they  were, 
how  an  official  war  was  carried  on  against  them.  They 
are  essential  if  we  would  imagine  back  the  Exmoor  of 
our  forefathers,  the  unquelled  land  which  fact  and 
fiction  have  combined  to  make  a  true  home  of  old 
romance. 


SEGANTINI  AND  MANTEGNA.* 

SEGANTINI  is  a  singular  and  interesting  figure  in 
modern  Italian  art,  and  a  book  is  welcome  that 
tells  us  something  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
the  order  of  development  in  his  art.  Mr.  Villari's 
book  does  both  of  these  things  sufficiently,  though  I 
shall  have  certain  reservations  to  make  presently  on 
the  critical  side.  Segantini  is  singular  because  the 
modern  Italian  is  of  all  men  the  most  flashy  and  vulgar 
in  his  art.  It  is  as  if  the  mighty  eff'ort  of  his  past  had 
exhausted  his  faculty  for  what  is  noble  and  fine,  and 
with  a  mind  shrinking  from  taking  up  that  burden 
again,  from  beginning  that  race  afresh  and  competing 
with  his  own  history,  he  could  only  find  matter  to  stir 
his  ennui  in  the  latest  modish  frivolities  from  abroad. 
The  last  giants  of  his  own  art  were  already  in  a  sense 
decadent  ;  the  ideas  they  handled  at  once  too  easily  and 
too  slackly  had  to  be  taken  up  by  races  whose  mind 
was  more  virgin  and  breath  more  fresh.  Amid  the 
weedy  crop  that  springs  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
Italian  fallows  Segantini  stands  almost  alone  in  depth 
and  distinction.    He  no  less  than  the  others  had  to 


*  "  (uovanni  Scganlini."  By  L.  Villari.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
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"Andiia  Mantegna.''  By  I'aul  Kiisleller.  I'-nglish  lOdilion  by 
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attach  himself  to  something  more  recent  than  the 
suspended  art  of  his  own  country  :  he  no  less  than  the 
others  missed  anything  like  a  real  education  at  home, 
but  in  his  nature  was  a  certain  austerity,  and  also 
springs  of  deep  and  tsnder  affection  that  preserved  him 
from  any  lasting  contagion  of  shallow  vulgarity. 

The  book  before  me  lays  bare  the  roots  of  the  man  in 
the  child.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  had  a  rare 
sensitiveness  to  impressions  physical  and  moral.  Con- 
demned to  loneliness  by  his  nature  and  by  the  compul- 
sion of  a  poverty-stricken  orphanhood,  shut  up  in  a 
garret  while  his  sister  went  out  to  work,  he  cherished 
the  stolen  snatches  of  colour,  of  terror,  of  wonder  that 
a  shred  of  sky  or  courtyard  seen  from  the  window,  the 
finding  of  a  mask  in  a  box,  the  sight  of  a  house-painter 
working  on  the  stair  could  bring  him.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  escaped  and  set  out  to  walk  to  France  because 
he  had  overheard  some  talk  about  a  youth  who  had 
done  so,  and  because  his  father  had  told  him  of  the 
French  troops  coming  into  Milan  by  the  Arco  road — 
France  meant  to  him  blue  skies,  green  fields,  rivers  and 
springs.  Found  asleep  at  nightfall  and  cared  for  by 
some  country  people,  he  grew  up  among  them  with  the 
sting  of  art  uncured,  returned  to  Milan,  fought  for  his 
living  and  training  from  a  pauper-school  upwards, 
renounced  almost  all  that  was  taught  him,  rejected  the 
art  he  saw  in  the  exhibitions,  practised  as  he  could,  and 
in  the  end  got  back  to  where  his  heart  lay  among  the 
peasant  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The  date  of  this 
real  beginning  was  1882  when  he  was  twenty-four.  He 
did  not  of  course  find  his  material  and  method  all  at 
once :  there  was  too  much  to  shake  off ;  he  had  to  work 
back  through  shallow  genre  :  but  from  the  first  there 
is  something  grave  in  his  manner  of  spacing,  uncon- 
ventional in  his  emotion  of  light.  His  early  station 
was  in  the  country  about  the  Lake  of  Como  :  later  on 
he  climbed  to  the  Engadine  and  ended  on  those  high 
plateaus  where  the  Alp  tops  appear  as  a  ring  of  low 
mounds  on  the  horizon.  Here  he  developed  to  its 
keenest  his  sentiment  of  bright  cold  colour — white 
snow,  brown  wrinkled  rock,  intense  green  pastures, 
intense  blue  sky,  and  with  it  the  sentiment  of 
laborious  humble  life  nipped  and  prisoned  by  Alpine 
winter  or  lit  by  the  vivid  Alpine  spring.  Last  of  all 
came  an  impulse  to  express  his  sense  of  those  regions 
in  less  actual,  more  symbolic  terms ;  an  element  of 
uncouth  northern  "  dreamwork "  intruded  ;  among 
the  tormented  trees  and  desolate  fields  of  snow  he 
designed  the  shapes  of  blessed  or  accursed  mothers, 
and  essayed  to  weave  such  matter  into  decorative 
shape,  in  reminiscence  of  altar  piece  and  triptych.  His 
imagination  and  design  moved  less  certainly  in  this 
difficult  attempt  :  yet  these  pictures,  with  their  almost 
crazy  loneliness  of  inspiration  and  technique,  exert 
something  of  the  spell  of  tales  told  "  in  winter  when  the 
nights  are  long  ". 

All  these  stages  in  Segantini's  career,  and  the  appear- 
mce  of  his  work  at  each  stage  Mr.  Villari  very  fully 
ie-icribes.    The  reserves  that  must  be  made  about  his 
iccount  arise   chiefly  from    his  desire  to   draw  his 
lero   a   more   original    and    lonely   figure   than  he 
vas.    That  Segantini  had  not  passed  through  Milan 
.'ith    eyes  absolutely  closed  for  its  ancient   art  is 
roved  by  the  drawing  given  opposite  p.  g.    This  is 
(vidently  an  imitation  (bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,) 
f  Mantegna's  Dead  Christ  in  the  Brera.    Nor  was  he 
'ithout  direct  affiliation  to  a  modern  school.     His  art 
clearly  that  of  J.  F.  Millet  transposed  into  terms  of 
llpine  pastoral  life.     Mr.  \"i!lari  says  Segantini  had 
;ver  seen  any  painting  by  Millet.    But  he  had  seen 
igravings  after  those  pictures  (p.  29)  and  that  was 
nple  to  give  him  the  idea  and  design :  the  pictures  could 
ive  given  him  no  more,  since  landscape  setting  and 
mosphere  w^ere  to  be  taken  from  his  own  country, 
le  studies  of  potato  gatherers  and  of  a  sower  given 
the  book  are  more  than  influenced  ;  they  are  direct 
rrowings.     The  disciple,  too,  is  seen  in  the  touch 
I  innocent  caricature,  in  the  heads  that  are  always 
I  wed,  in  figures  always  burdened.     Segantini  was 
It  of  his   master's   stature  as   a  designer  in  the 
ures  themselves  or  their  relation  to  the  picture*  ; 

There  is  a  complete  muddle  on  p.  30  where  the  author  under  the 
:"Barbi/,on  Impressionists '"appears  to  confuse  Millet  with  the  later 


but  something  of^his  own  he  brought  in  the  long 
low  arrange  ments  whose  lines  of  fence  and  of 
horizon  form  a  warp  in  the  web  for  the  forms 
of  men  and  cattle  to  be  broidered  upon.  But  the 
strangeness  of  setting  gave  a  still  more  novel  turn 
to  the  material  in  pictures  like  that  opposite  p.  86,  the 
'*  Spring  Pastures  ".  • 

On  another  point  the  description  leaves  me  perplexed. 
Segantini,  coming  later  than  Millet,  is  of  the  generation 
of  liiminislcs,  and  worked,  concurrently  with  French 
painters,  and  perhaps  independently,  at  rendering  light 
and  colour  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  vibration 
that  pigment  permits.  Now  the  author,  and  he  has  the 
authority  of  Segantini's  own  words,  speaks  of  his  pro- 
cedure as  "  divisionism "  i.e.  the  putting  of  dots  or 
lines  of  pure  pigment  side  by  side  with  a  view  to  their 
uniting  in  optical  mixture.  Writing  on  this  subject  is 
apt  to  be  extremely  loose,*  and  my  recollection  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Segantini's  pictures  does  not 
bear  out  this  description.  There  is  some  broken  colour 
in  his  pictures,  but  the  chief  peculiarity  is  a  division, 
not  of  colour,  but  of  the  pigment  into  a  fine  series 
of  ridges,  by  a  most  elaborate  and  painful  process. 
The  object  of  this  striation  was  apparently  to  give 
vibration  and  glitter  to  the  surface  as  the  light  struck 
the  successive  ridges. 

The  book  is  amply  illustrated,  handsomely  printed, 
and  has  a  cover  based  on  a  design  of  Segantini's  in  an 
agreeable  scheme  of  green  blue  and  silver. 

The  "  Mantegna  "  t  of  Paul  Kristeller  relates  to  a 
man  of  different  genius  ;  it  is  a  work  of  patient 
research,  solid  learning,  and  trained  intelligence. 
With  these  qualities  it  has  some  German  alloy  of 
diffuseness,  cumbrous  expression,  and,  more  serious, 
some  bluntness  on  the  side  of  sense ;  but  it  is  not 
for  Englishmen,  who  shirk  the  historical,  Gibeonite 
work  of  criticism  to  rate  it  too  low.  Mr,  Strong,  one  of 
the  most  learned  students  of  art  we  have,  is  to  be 
thanked  for  giving  us  an  English  edition,  and  the 
publishers  for  illustrating  it  so  fully  and  handsomely. 
Mantegna  on  the  shelf  has  now  his  master's  proportion 
of  baggage,  a  very  full  apparatus  of  fact,  document 
and  historical  illustration,  with  disputable  points  well 
in  relief  and  material  for  their  discussion.  Of  points 
on  which  controversy  is  likely  to  arise  three  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  strong  case  Dr.  Kristeller  makes  against 
the  tradition  that  presents  Squarcione  as  an  artistic 
originator  ;  the  evidence  for  that  is  certainly  slender  :  he 
depicts  him  instead  as  the  manager  of  an  academy  and 
undertaker  of  artistic  work  delegated  to  others.  The 
real  source  in  Padua,  according  to  our  author,  is  the 
influence  of  Donatello  acting  directly  on  Mantegna,  and 
Mantegna  is  the  inspiring  director  of  the  Eremitani 
group.  Again,  Dr.  Kristeller's  dating  of  certain  undocu- 
mented pictures  will  not  pass  without  challenge. 
Finally  he  cuts  down  severely  the  authentic  part  of 
Mantegna  in  the  engravings  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
him.  One  example  of  valuable  illustrative  matter  is 
the  general  account  of  humanistic  studies  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  in  particular  of  the  little  society  to  which 
Mantegna  himself  belonged. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  lists  on  the  disputed 
points  I  have  referred  to.  I  shall  rather  try  to  indicate 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  impressive  character  in 
Mantegna's  work,  a  character  somewhat  submerged 
among  the  many  virtues  his  biographer  claims  for  him. 
"  Frigid  "  and  "  pedantic  "  are  among  the  words  that 
have  been  applied  to  him,  and  it  is  natural  enough  that 
his  eulogist  should  protest,  and  should  bring  up  in  wit- 
ness all  in  his  work  that  belies  such  epithets.  Yet 
his  essence  lies  in  the  strictness  of  which  they  are  the 
negative,  disappointed  expression.  Thus  there  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  Mantegna  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
and  human  expressiveness  ;  but  pictures  like  the  S. 
Sebastian  or  even  the  Madonna  and  Cherubs  of  the 


Impressionists  and  speaks  of  him  as  giving  a  certain  shimmer  of  light, 
but  no  plasticity  of  form  as  compared  with  Segantini  ' 

Segantini's  description  of  his  procedure  is  loose  enough.  He  sa)s 
he  left  spaces  between  one  set  of  touches  to  be  filled  with  the  "  com- 
plementary colour  ".  If  he  had  really  done  this,  the  colours  would 
have  neutralised  one  another,  producing  gray. 

t  "Andrea  Mant.'gna."  By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.    L'jndon  :  Longmans.     1 90 1.    70j-.  net. 
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Brera  with  all  its  unction  strike  one  as  works  of  a 
wonderful  and  gifted  man  who  has  put  his  own 
magic  aside.  When  that  magic  is  present,  the  human 
beings  may  be  quite  ingrats  in  expression  and  yet  the 
picture  does  not  suffer.  Nor  does  the  power  lie  in 
unfailing  sculpturesque  design  of  single  figures  or 
groups. 

One  or  two  of  these  are  indeed  extraordinary,  par- 
ticularly the  Madonnas  of  Bergamo  and  the  Poldi- 
Pezzoli,  two  variations  of  one  effort  to  knot  the  heads 
and  arms  and  hands  of  mother  and  child  in  sculp- 
turesque design.    The  little  baby  moreover  in  a  third 
of  these  pieces,  Mr.  James  Simon's  at  Berlin,  is  alrnost 
solitary  in  Italian  art  for  its  pitiful  babyhood.    It  is  in 
these,  if  anywhere,  that  one  would  trace  an  inspiration 
from  Donatello's  reliefs.    In  other  pictures  the  failure  of 
grouping  is  as  marked  as  in  these  the  success.  Nor  is  the 
wonderful  thing  the  principle  of  the  great  decorations 
which  Dr.  Kristeller  works  out  in  so  interesting  a  way, 
the  principle  by  which  space  of  wall  or  the  whole 
apartment  is  expanded  ideally  under  the  laws  of  its 
actual  lighting  and  relation  to  the  spectator's  eye. 
But  it  is  connected  with  this   plotting  of  space.  I 
remember  how  its  full  impact  struck  me  when  I  first 
visited  Italy  and   entered  the  Eremitani  at  Padua. 
I    thought    the    Martyrdom   and    Burial    of  Saint 
Christopher  the  most   extraordinary   pictures    I  had 
ever  seen,  and  found  an  intensity  in  the  "cold"  art 
that  made  me  indifferent  for  the  moment  to  Titian  and 
all  the  Venetians.     I  still  think  that  series  and  the 
Triumph  of  Julius  Ca;sar  give  the  essence  of  Mantegna, 
and  will  attempt  to  account  for  the  strength  of  the 
impression  they  produce.    Just  at  this  point  it  seems 
to  me  architecture  came  upon  painting  with  its  new 
accomplishment  of  perspective  drawing  and  the  result 
was  that  two  things  became  acutely  conscious  and 
matter  of  art,  the  first  being  space  as  metrical  and 
rhythmical,  the  second  the  imaginative  effects  of  the 
thrust-out  and   gathering   together  and  shutting-up 
of    space    by   the    divergence   of  parallels   from_  a 
vanishing   point   or   convergence   to   it.  Florentine 
painting  from  first  to  last  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger  art  of  sculpture,  was   occupied  in 
finding  an  expression  in  the  flat  for  roundness  and 
relief,  low  or  high.    But  with  the  new  architecture  of 
Brunelleschi,    Alberti,    Bramante,    another  influence 
entered  the  field  in  an  intenser  form  than  before,  the 
representation  and  design  of  receding  space.    At  first 
it  was  a  problem  for  the  architectural  draughtsman,  the 
correct  perspective  delineation  of  architecture.  This 
problem  occupied  Brunelleschi  and  his  followers  ;  but 
it  opened  out  to  painting  a  new  range  of  eff"ect.  To 
some  painters  this  novel  sense  of  space  was  the  sense 
of  spaciousness,  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  space. 
To  others,  and  especially  to  Mantegna,  it  was  the 
sense  of  metrical  space  as  a  basis  for  rhythm.    In  all 
pictorial  composition  rhythm  is  present  more  or  less 
consciously,  but  in  painting  the  metrical  beat_  is  fre- 
quently not  marked,  only  understood.    In  architecture 
the  metrical  system  is  strict,  and  its  marking  in  rows  of 
windows  or  columns,  panels,  slabs,  and  so  forth  is  a  chief 
end  and  ever-conscious  element  in  design.  Space-metre 
as  compared  with  music-metre  is  more  Interesting  as 
metre  pure  and  simple,  because  capable  of  infinitely 
greater  complexity.    Music-metre  flows  past  us  in  the 
one  stream  of  Time,  but  space  gives  us  series  behind 
series,  with  the  peculiarity  that  when  apprehended  in 
perspective  the  bars  in  each  series  diminish  according 
to  a  regular  law.   Further,  when  these  additional  series 
are  not  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision,  not  only  is 
there  a  general  diminution  of  the  bars,  but  each  bar 
diminishes  as  compared  with  the  one  nearer  the  eye. 
We  can  get  this  effect  in  music-metre  in  a  single 
series   by   accelerando  or  rallentando,   but  there  is 
nothing   in   music   corresponding  to  an  accelerando 
of  a  second  metre  occurring  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.     In  space  this  first  series  itself  is  subject  to  an 
accelerando  in   either   direction,  if  the  eye  remains 
stationary. 

Painting  then,  if  it  accepts  an  architectural  frame- 
work or  something  corresponding,  to  measure  the  bars 
of  distance,  can  play  a  highly  conscious  rhythmical  game 
by  grouping  figures  and  objects  upon  it,  by  phrasing 
together  the  metrical  units.     For  the  simplest  exer- 


cise a  colonnade  can  be  drawn  across  the  picture  field, 
or  the  receding  measures  can  also  be  marked  out  and 
the  composition  thus  played  with  every  degree  of  com- 
plexity. The  case  where  space-metre  associates  itself 
most  closely  with  the  conditions  of  time-metre  is  in 
long  decorative  compositions  that  cannot  be  embraced 
by  the  stationary  eye,  but  must  be  taken  in  succes- 
sively, in  time,  by  walking  past  them.  Such  a  com- 
position is  the  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  Mantegna's 
Triumph  of  JuHus  C^sar  is  one  of  the  kind,  in  which 
the  metrical  bones  are  less  evident,  the  rhythm  more 
free. 

It  is  the  fascination  of  this  metrical  and  rhythmical 
play  that  seems  to  me  to  possess  and  stamp  Mantegna's 
mind.  What  he  found  in  Donatello's  vi'ork  at  Padua 
was  less  its  sculpturesque  qualities  than  those  effects  of 
architectural  perspective  in  his  reliefs,  bastard  perhaps 
to  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  the  architectural  leaven  acted 
everywhere.  Mantegna  singled  out  and  intensified 
these  effects,  reinforcing  and  varying  the  columns  and 
measures  of  his  architecture  by  columnar  figures, 
arranging  them  sometimes  like  columns  in  perspective, 
as  in  the  Burial  of  S.  Christopher  or  the  altar-piece 
of  San  Zeno,  or  grouping  them  like  notes  on  the 
metrical  basis  of  his  architectural  background  and 
pavement,  or  setting  them  to  the  steady  march  tune  of 
the  Triumph.  In  the  S.  Christopher  pictures  he  adopts 
every  device  for  measuring  his  space,  not  only  in  the 
framing  colonnades  but  in  the  chessboard  chequering  of 
the  pavement  and  its  repetition  in  the  cross  lines  of  the 
pergola  overhead.  Even  the  landscape  is  subjected  to 
the  same  division  ;  rock  is  turned  to  pavement  by 
crystalline  fracture,  or  stepped  up  when  it  ceases  to  be 
flat  in  basaltic  ridges. 

Thus  sensible  to  metrical  division  and  rhythmical 
play  in  space,  Mantegna  is  sensible  also  of  the  emotional 
effects  for  the  imagination  in  sudden  perspective,  the  roof 
lines  that  rush  down  and  inward,  the  parallels  that  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  space  at  the  eye  in  the  menacing 
but  frozen  stream  of  sudden  perspective.  Hence  the 
formidable  effect  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  dead  saint 
drawn  in  lines  that  coincide  with  those  of  the  courtyard, 
and  the  same  effect  of  immediacy  and  tragic  attack  in 
the  form  of  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  Brera. 

But  there  is  a  farther  reach  of  rhythm  which 
Mantegna's  drawing  seems  constantly  struggling  to 
express.  The  most  complex  art  of  rhythm  is  that 
of  the  dance,  in  which  a  metrical  unit  of  time  is 
associated  with  a  metrical  unit  of  space,  and  a 
design  in  space  is  described  simultaneously  with 
a  melody.  When  the  spatial  design  of  the  dance  is 
thrown  into  perspective  for  a  spectator  outside  of  it 
we  get  the  ballet.  Drawing,  with  its  immobile  figures, 
cannot  of  course  reproduce  this,  but  in  Mantegna's 
design  is  fain  to  suggest  it.  The  nearest  mediator 
between  dancing  and  drawing  is  skating,  in  which  a 
graphic  trace  of  the  metrical  design  of  movement 
is  left  upon  the  ice.  No  draughtsman  has  pushed 
to  a  convention  that  would  thus  design  the  past 
movement  of  his  figures  on  the  ground,  but  Mantegna 
used  all  the  devices  within  his  figures  themselves  and 
by  their  repetition  that  would  give  them  the  effect  of 
bodies  turning.  They  swing  on  the  pivot  of  one  foot 
with  the  other  trailing  as  if  sweeping  a  circle  round  it  ; 
the  body  is  in  a  different  moment  of  action  from  the 
legs,  and  the  lines  of  drapery  are  used  to  describe  circles 
and  spirals  like  the  lines  of  a  shell.  The  hills  of  his 
landscape  echo  this  turning  movement  in  the  whorl  ot 
their  ridges,  and  the  road  behind  the  dragon  of  S.  George 
becomes  a  serpent. 

This  is  a  cramped  exposition  of  an  obscure  and  com- 
plicated business  which  I  have  owed  to  my  readers 
since  long  ago  I  insulted  the  intelligence  of  one  of  them 
by  speaking  of  Melozzo  da  Forli  and  his  school  as 
adepts  in  the  "  music  of  spaces  ".  It  may  seem  fanciful 
to  make  so  much  of  one  quality  in  Mantegna,  who  has 
so  many  others  ;  but  this  is  peculiar  to  him  as  against 
other  artists  who  exhibit  his  other  qualities  more 
supremely.  It  is  a  quality  that  revives  from  time  to 
time,  in  our  day,  for  example,  in  the  artist  of  the 
"Golden  Stair".  D.  S.  M. 
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MILLICENT. 

'X'HOU  dimpled  Millicent,  of  merry  guesses, 

Strong-limbed  and  tall,  tossing  thy  wayward 
tresses, 

What  mystery  of  the  heart  can  so  surprise 
The  mirth  and  music  of  thy  brimming  eyes  ? 

Pale-brow,  thou  knowest  not  and  diest  to  learn 
The  mortal  secret  that  doth  in  thee  burn  ; 
With  look  imploring  "  If  you  love  me,  tell. 
What  is  it  in  me  that  you  love  so  well  ?  " 

Then  suddenly  thou  stakest  all  thy  charms, 
And  leapest  on  me  ;  and  in  thy  circling  arms, 
When  almost  stifled  with  their  wild  embrace, 
I  feel  thy  hot  tears  sheltering  on  my  face. 

Robert  Bridges. 


AN  ANOMALY  IN  THEATRICAL  ETHICS. 

IN  all  South    Kensington  there  exists  not  a  more 
interesting  couple  than   Mr.  and    Mrs.  William 
Blank.     Their  real   surname  I  must  withhold  from 
you,    for  obvious    reasons.     But  any   of   you  who 
happen  to  know  them  will  not  be  slow  to  identify 
them  from  the  brief  account  that  follows.    It  is  not 
that  they  seem  in  themselves,  at  first  sight,  so  very 
unlike  other  people.    They  are  ideally  happy  together, 
beyond  measure   mutually  devoted  and  sympathetic 
and  dependent ;  but  such  an  estate  is  not,  after  all, 
so  rare  as  to  compel  wonder.    They  have  no  eccentri- 
cities to  speak  of.    They  look  and  behave  quite  like 
their  neighbours.    What  differentiates  them  in  the  eyes 
of  their  old  friends,  is  the  strange  past  that  lies  behind 
them — the  strange  ordeal  through  which  fate  decreed 
that  they  should  come  to  the  commonplace  bliss  of  their 
present.    Shortly  before  his  marriage,  young  Mr.  Blank 
had  inherited  from  his  father  a  substantial  fortune. 
He  did  not   have  to    "do"   anything,  and   so  did 
nothing.    He  was  simply  a  husband  and  (for  there  was 
one  child)  a  father.     Seeing  so  much  of  his  wife  and 
child,  he  began  to  weary  of  them,  became  distant  in  his 
manner,  and   in  his  heart  eager   for  diversions  not 
domestic.    In  this  dangerous  period  of  his  life,  there 
happened  to  be  living  next  door  to  him  an  elderly 
gentleman  named  Dash.    These  two  had  formed  a 
neighbourly  friendship.     Mr.   Dash's  influence  was, 
alas  !  wholly  for  evil.    Himself,  despite  his  age,  a  man 
of  low  principles  and  unedifying  practices,  he  did  both 
by  precept  and  by  example  foster  and  ingeminate  the 
ignoble  side  of  his  young  friend's  character.  Insomuch 
that,  one  day,  as  Mrs.  Blank  was  coming  downstairs, 
she  oversaw  her  husband  kissing  the  brainless  but  not 
uncomely  person  who  was  her  maid.    Mrs.  Blank  was 
a  proud  woman,  and  did  not  let  her  husband  know 
that  she  had  seen  him  thus.     But  she  was  also  a 
woman   agile  in   resource,  and  she  determined  that 
she  would  win  back  his  love.     She  had  a  mother — 
an  invalid,  living  in  Asteriskshire,  N.B.    She  had  also 
a  twin-sister,  whom  her  husband  had  never  seen,  who  was 
exactly  like  her,  and  who  was  expected  to  arrive  very 
soon  on  a  visit.    Of  the  existence  of  these  two  relatives 
Mrs.  Blank  made  a  strategic  use.  She  told  her  husband 
that  she  was  off  to  Asteriskshire,  and  that  if  her  sister 
arrived  before  her  return  he  must  do  his  best  to  amuse 
her — take  her  to  the  play,  and  so  forth.     She  added 
that  she  should  not  take  her  maid  with  her.  There 
was  a  subdued  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Blank,  as  he 
stood   on    his   doorstep,  watching  his  wife  and  her 
luggage  out  of  sight.    Uninterrupted  now,  he  pursued 
his  adventure  with  the  maid.    But  interruption  came 
with  the  morrow.    The  twin-sister  arrived.  Except 
that   her    hair  was    lighter  in  tint  than  her  sister's, 
and  that  she  was   somewhat   better   dressed,  there 
was  not  one  apparent  particle  of  difference  between 
the  two.     At  first,  Mr.  Blank   could   hardly  believe 
[that  the  new-comer  was  not  really  his  wife.  Gradually, 
lie  was  reassured,  and  then,  finding  that  the  new-comer 
.vas  sprightlier,  more  coquettish,  more  irresponsible 


than  her  married  sister,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her  and  began  to  snub  the  maid.  One  night,  after 
dinner,  he  wrung  from  his  sister-in-law  a  confession 
that  she,  too,  was  desperately  in  love — that  in  him,  her 
brother-in-law,  she  had  found  at  last  that  perfect  knight 
whose  vague  image  had  so  deliciously  sustained  her, 
from  her  school-days  onwards.  Flattered  and  over- 
joyed, Mr.  Blank  proposed  that  he  should  be  admitted 
to  her  bedroom.  She  replied  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  find  her  amenable.  Thereupon,  deaf  to  his 
objection  that  on  the  morrow  Mrs.  Blank  was  ex- 
pected to  come  home,  she  retired  to  her  bedroom, 
the  lock  of  whose  door  Mr.  Blank  tried,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  pick  with  a  pocket-knife.  On  the  morrow,  punc- 
tually, Mrs.  Blank  arrived.  Or  rather,  Mr.  Blank 
thought  she  had  arrived.  In  point  of  fact,  she  had  been 
in  the  house  all  the  time,  flirting  with  Mr.  Blank.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  spent  one  night  away  from  her  home, 
but  that  adjacently,  at  the  Kensington  Palace  Hotel. 
Next  day,  having  had  her  hair  peroxidised,  and  having 
bought  ready-made  a  few  new  frocks,  she  had  come 
straight  home.  The  person  who  now  really  arrived 
was  her  twin-sister.  As  you  may  imagine,  Mr.  Blank 
took  some  time  to  unravel  the  situation,  and  Mrs.  Blank 
enjoyed  vastly  his  discomfiture.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, upbraid  him.  She  was  not  really  angry  with 
him.  She  never  had  been  really  angry  with  him. 
Her  main  sentiment  was  of  triumph  in  the  recapture 
of  her  husband's  heart.  Before  the  sounding  of  the 
dinner  gong,  she  and  he  were  on  such  a  footing  as 
never  had  they  been  on  since  their  honeymoon  had 
waned.  And  on  that  footing  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  Now  do  you  wonder  that  the  Blanks 
seem  to  me  an  interesting  couple  ? 

Their  story,  as  here  set  forth  veraciously  and  in 
detail,  is  not  an   altogether  pleasant  story — in  fact 
it  is  about  as  loathsome   as   mind    of    man  could 
invent.    I  think  I  see  the  face  of  Mr.  Redford,  our 
Censor,  if  to   him   such   a  comedy  were  submitted. 
Suppose  that  it  killed  Mr.  Redford,  and  that  in  the 
subsequent  brief  interregnum,  some  manager  (driven 
mad  by  the  bereavement)  produced  it.    What  would 
happen  ?    I  shudder  to  conceive.    I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  grim  silence  throughout  the  four  acts,  the  out- 
burst of  deep-throated  caterwauling  at  their  close.  I 
shudder  to  conceive  what  the  "  notices  "  would  be  next 
morning.    *' Never  within  our  recollection  .  .  .  a  grave 
mistake  ...  a  disgrace  .  .  .  hard  to  understand  how 
any  manager  could  have  seen  fit  .  .  .  not  even  on  the 
Parisian  stage  are  such  secrets  of  the  alcove  .  .  .  things 
which  may  exist,  but  which,  thank  Heaven  !  .  .  .  fester- 
ing sores  .  .  .  dissecting-room  .  .  .  morbid,  unhealthy, 
unclean "...  And  yet,  and  yet,  was  not  this  very 
play  produced   last  Wednesday  evening,  under  the 
auspices   of  Charles  Frohman  (with  whom  was  Mr. 
Redford),  and  was  it  not  by  the  audience  applauded 
rapturously  from  start  to  finish,  and  I — have  I  not 
scanned  vainly  the  morning-papers  for  one  faint  word 
of  protest  against  the  kind  of  drama  by  it  exemplified  ? 
There  is  a  canon  among  dramatic  critics  that  unclean- 
ness  comes  from  the  North,  as  surely  as  wisdom  from 
the  East.    Neither  Herr  Fulda,  the  play's  author,  nor 
Mr.  Louis  Parker,  its  translator,  is  a  Scandinavian  ; 
and  possibly  this  fact  may  have  lulled  the  critics  into 
security,  and  saved  them  from  understanding  what  the 
play  was  about.    Yet  no  !    The  critics  tell  the  story  of 
the  play  clearly,  exhaustively.    They  have  understood 
it  well  enough.    What  has  so  obtunded  their  moral 
sense  that  they  are  not  howling  with  pain  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  critics,  and  on  the 
inner  workings  of  playgoers  in  general,  and  of  Mr. 
Redford  in  particular  ;  it  may  also  be  useful  to  young 
dramatists,  as  showing  them  how  far  they  may  with 
impunity  go  if  they  do  but  go  clad  in  the  right  accoutre- 
ments. Though  the  story  of  Herr  Fulda's  play  is 
precisely  the  story  which  I  have  told  in  this  article, 
there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the  manner 
of  my  narration  and  the  T.anner  of  Herr  Fulda's. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  are  by  Herr  Fulda  called 
Orlando  Giuditta  Delia  Torre,  and  Mr.  Dash  comes  out 
as  Count  Andrea  Parabosco.  The  drawing-room  of  the 
house  in  South  Kensington  is  converted  into  the  Loggia 
of  a  villa  near  Padua.    The  period  is  cinque-cento,  the 
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costume  strictly  according  to  the  Umbrian  School,  the 
conversation  strictly  iambic.  And  these  differences 
make  all  the  difference.  Of  a  modern  play  an  audience 
takes  a  personal  view.  If  the  characters  in  a  modern 
play  are  realistically  vi^eak  and  wicked,  if  the  theme  is 
unpleasant,  the  audience  is  made  uncomfortable  and 
flies  into  a  huff.  Such  a  play  is  regarded  as 
a  personal  insult.  "  I  am  not  like  that ",  mutters 
almost  every  member  of  the  audience  ;  and  my 
friends  are  not  like  that.  If  they  are,  so  much  the 
worse.  I  don't  like  this  play  at  all.  It  is  most  un- 
wholesome ".  Thus  is  resented  any  touch  on  a  seamy 
side  of  modern  life.  The  seamy-side  dramatist  is 
always  a  very  solemn  person,  shocked  by  what  he  sees, 
and  calling  attention  to  it  only  that  he  may  point  some 
good  moral.  Therefore,  though  shunned,  he  is  not 
lynched.  Lynched  he  would  be,  assuredly,  if  he  did 
his  work  with  a  grin,  making  light  of  wickedness, 
making  wickedness  attractive  and  triumphant.  And 
yet  Herr  Fulda  and  Mr.  Parker,  whose  play  is  written 
throughout  in  a  vein  of  blithe  comedy,  with  interludes 
of  screaming  farce,  and  with  no  moral  except  that  of 
the  green  bay-tree,  are  winning  golden  opinions  all 
round  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  dresses  in  this  play  are 
delightful  in  their  accuracy  of  form  and  colour — and 
fabric,  for  all  I  know.  The  Loggia,  however,  is  a 
chaotic  horror,  and  looks  as  if  all  the  memb.'^rs  of  Mr. 
Frohman's  Trust  had  come  over  to  paint  it  co-opera- 
tively. The  acting  was  very  good  all  round.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving,  as  Mr.  Blank,  acted  with  a  strenuousness  of 
passion  which  is  remarkable  in  anyone  belonging  to  the 
younger  school  of  mimes.  Also,  he  has  acquired  now 
the  geniality  and  humanity  which  one  used  to  miss  in 
him.  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  that  inventor  of  grotesquely 
humorous  antics  which,  being  inimitable,  need  not  be 
patented,  was  quite  delightful  as  Mr.  Dash.  And  Miss 
Lily  Brayton  did  much  with  the  part  of  Mrs.  Blank,  in 
her  capable  and  quaintly  astringent  way. 

I  have  seen  the  revival  of  "The  Wilderness"  at  the 
St.  James',  and  must  leave  my  readers  to  repeat  to 
themselves  what  I  said  about  it  when  first  I  saw  it.  , 

Max. 


CLERICAL,   MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL 
INSURANCE. 

THE  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society  has  a  very  distinguished  Board  of 
Directors,  transacts  business  of  an  eminently  satisfac- 
tory character,  and  holds  reserves  which  are  much 
stronger  than  the  great  majority  of  British  offices. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
directors,  in  their  bonus  report,  should  be  able  to  place 
before  the  proprietors  and  policy-holders  a  record  of 
continued,  and  indeed  increasing,  success. 

The  Society  values  on  the  stringent  basis  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  Tables  with  interest  at  2|  per 
cent.,    and   sets   aside    additional   reserves   of  over 
1 60, 000. 

The  total  profit  made  during  the  five  years,  including 
^^657   brought   forward,    was    ^597,668,    of  which 
_;^534,9i5  was  paid  to  participating  policy-holders,  and 
_;^62,5oo  to  the  shareholders,  leaving  £,2.'^'},  to  be  carried 
forward.    The  shareholders  also  receive  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon   their   paid-up  capital  of  ;^5o,ooo, 
which  is  more  than  i  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  interest 
earned  upon  the  investments.    The  total  payment  to 
shareholders  in  excess  of  interest  earned  upon  their 
capital  works  out  at  4^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  re- 
ceived.   If  we  add  this  amount  to  the  sums  paid  for 
commission  and  expenses  we  have  a  total  expenditure  for 
commission,  expenses  and  shareholders,  of  over  17  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income,  a  rate  which  mutual  offices 
of  the  same  high  standing  as  the  Clerical,  Medical  and 
General  would  consider  somewhat  excessive.  Were  it  not 
forthepaymentstoshareholdersthe  surplus  for  thepolicy- 
holders  would  have  been  about  12  per  cent,  greater 
than  its  present  amount,  and  this  difference  would  be 
enough  to  put  its  participating  policies  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  best  mutual  offices,  instead  of  being,  as 
some  policies  are,  appreciably  behind  them.    We  quite 
recognise  that  the  society  has  in  recent  years  made 
regulations  for  giving  the  policy-holders  a  larger  share 


of  the  surplus  as  the  surplus  grows  greater ;  and 
doubtless  the  policy-holders  are  sufficiently  well  satisfied 
with  their  present  bonus  not  to  grudge  the  share- 
holders the  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
their  paid-up  capital  which  the  fortunate  proprietors  are 
receiving. 

The  chief  source  of  future  profit  is  the  very  substantial 
one  due  to  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds 
exceeding  the  rate  assumed  in  the  liabilities  by  more 
than  i  j  per  cent.  The  mortality  experience  of  the 
office  has  been  so  favourable  in  the  past,  and  is  likely 
to  be  so  favourable  in  the  future,  that  a  further  addition 
is  sure  to  arise  from  this  source.  The  proportion  of 
premiums  set  aside  for  future  expenses  and  profits  is 
insufficient  to  provide  for  the  current  rate  of  expenditure, 
if  the  dividends  to  proprietors  are  included  ;  so  that 
surplus  from  this  source,  which  in  some  companies  is 
so  large  an  item,  is  absent  in  the  case  of  the  Clerical, 
Medical  and  General. 

As  usual  with  this  society,  the  bonus  report  is 
followed  by  a  short  prospectus,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  which  is  the  extremely  low  rates  for  non- 
participating  whole-life  assurance.  For  most,  if  not  for 
all,  ages,  no  company  quotes  such  favourable  terms  as 
the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  under  this  class  of 
policy.  The  premiums  are  so  low  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  a  policy-holder  to  take  a  non-profit 
policy  with  this  society  rather  than  participating 
assurance  in  many  other  offices,  the  bonuses  of  which 
are  moderate  or  small. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  Taunton  Street,  Spring  Ridge, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  8  December,  1901. 

Sir, — As  an  old  English  public-school  boy  and  a 
world-wide  traveller,  allow  me  to  express  my  intense 
and  unqualified  approval  of  an  article  which  lately 
appeared  in  your  paper  against  the  LInited  States, 
excerpt  from  which  I  have  just  read  in  one  of  our  local 
papers — the  "  Colonist  " — of  this  date. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  lived  and  travelled 
amongst  the  people  of  the  LTnited  States  east  and  west 
and  have  carefully  studied  their  press,  and  am  con- 
vinced, in  common  with  all  Englishmen  who  know 
them,  that  they  are  our  bitterest  enemies. 

Knowing  this,  you  may  imagine  how  utterly  disgust- 
ing it  is  to  Englishmen  living  amongst  or  near  them  to 
read,  as  we  alas  frequently  do,  in  British  papers  such 
twaddle  as  "blood  thicker  than  water",  "hands 
across  the  sea  ",  "our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  &c. , 
applied  to  the  Americans  ;  and  still  worse  is  it  to  hear 
of  Britain  giving  way  to  them  in  such  matters  as  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Behring  Sea  dispute  and  the 
Alaska  Boundary,  while  they  for  their  part  miss  no 
opportunity  of  insulting,  decrying,  and  deriding  every- 
thing British,  and  openly  side  with  and  hold  popular 
public  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Boers. 

If  our  stay-at-home  statesmen,  politicians,  &c. 
instead  of  giving  way  to  the  prejudice  which  so 
many  untravelled  Englishmen  have  for  "our  cousins", 
would  only  come  over  and  live  amongst  them  as  private 
citizens  for  a  tew  weeks  (or  days  even)  they  would  soon 
alter  their  opinion  of  their  friendliness,  and  we  should 
be  spared  the  bitter  humiliation  of  having  our  greatest 
enemies  constantly  flattered  and  salaamed  to  in  after- 
dinner  speeches,  public  meetings  and  in  the  press  of 
the  Mother  Country. 

In  the  hope  that  more  articles  of  like  tenor  to  the 
one  referred  to  may  be  written  so  that  sufficient 
interest  may  be  stirred  up  amongst  the  people  of 
England  carefully  to  observe  and  investigate  the 
speech  and  action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  England  and  the  Empire  at  large,  which 
would  thereby  prove  that  they  are,  as  a  nation,  our 
greatest  foes, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Norfolk. 
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JUSTIFIED  BY  WORKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
7  Sloane  Strpet,  S.W.,  28  December,  1901. 

Sir, — It  is  very  unpleasant  to  a  Scotchman  to  have 
to  admit  that  anyone  can  be  justified  by  works.  We 
know  that  S.  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  North  Britons, 
held  that  faith  alone  can  justify  ;  but  what  says  the 
reverend  the  Rector  of  Salamanca?  He  has  it,  that 
"those  have  faith  who  can,  not  those  who  wish  for 
it "  ;  some  have  held  that  heaven  is  an  apparently 
desert  place,  save  for  the  angels  who  were  born  there. 
Into  this  I  will  not,  and  perhaps  may  not,  enter.  Still, 
to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  others  is  pleasant,  and 
would,  I  feel  sure,  have  stirred  the  caustic  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  foolish  Galatians. 

Whilst  admiring  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  at  times  (ne  dt^plaise  a 
Mr.  Stead,  who  wishes  to  make  me  a  child  of  grace 
and  a  part  inheritor  in  one  of  the  eight  States  of  the 
American  Union  which  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  mildewed 
British  Empire)  ventured  to  criticise  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  individuals  and  the  policy  of  Governments. 
Even  a  fly  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  his  wheel 
goes  round  too  slowly.  It  relieves  the  fly,  and  the 
wheel  turns  no  more  heavily. 

On  these  occasions,  assumed  colonels  (very  "  whore- 
son decayed  commanders")  and  others  have  gone  for 
me,  dressed  lightly  in  their  war  paint,  and  imitating 
the  warwhoop  of  the  red  man.  Sometimes  their  lan- 
guage has  been  so  "frequent  and  painful  and  free", 
and  they  have  figuratively  of  course,  so  often  con- 
demned my  eyes  "  to  that  ultimate  state  of  punishment 
that  clergymen  of  the  highest  moral  standpoint  have 
assured  me  must  be  the  sinner's  fate ",  that  I  have 
been  amply  justified. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  American  poets 
in  order  to  show  that  I  write  without  insular  prejudice. 
But  once  again,  in  your  columns,  have  I  been  justified 
by  the  works  of  another.  Having  been  impelled,  by 
the  spirit,  or  something  or  other,  to  write  to  you  last 
week  on  certain  insulting  passages  in  our  daily  press 
in  reference  to  Chile  and  Argentina,  I  find  that  to-day 
in  your  very  columns,  the  offence  has  been  repeated  by 
a  correspondent,  who  dates  his  letter,  43  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.  Your  correspondent 
is  indeed  hard  upon  both  Americas,  that  is  both  on 
English  and  on  Spanish-speaking  America. 

It  is  really  very  striking,  the  damnation  which  he 
deals  out  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  his  ukase. 
We  are  told  that  "the  large  numbers  of  Germans 
who  have  settled  in  South  America  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  better  Government  than  that  of  the  corrupt 
half-bred  Latin  American  republics  whose  existence  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  United  States  ".  Well,  well. 
Large  numbers  of  Germans  have  indeed  settled  in 
Brazil  and  in  Chile.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
latter  republic  can  be  called  a  nation  of  half-breeds,  for 
in  eff"ect  the  Chilians  are  almost  entirely  white,  and  men 
of  mixed  blood  are  extremely  rare  to  find.  I  know  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  most  of  the 
Germans  are  settled.  As  far  as  I  know  they  do  not 
complain  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  nor  are  they 
(I  believe)  in  need  of  any  protection.  Certainly  they 
settled  there  with  their  eyes  open.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered also,  that  children  of  foreign  parents  born  in 
South  American  republics  almost  invariably  grow  up 
speaking  Spanish  (Portuguese  In  Brazil)  as  their  native 
tongue,  and  nearly  invariably  elect  to  become  citizens 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  born.  But  now  to 
logic,  that  damnable  disturber  of  high-toned  political 
aspirations. 

Is  the  writer  of  the  letter  going  to  sustain,  and  if 
30  how,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
ass  corrupt  than  that  of,  say,  the  Argentine  Republic  ? 
[f  so,  he  has  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet,  by 
lis  references  to  "  a  lawless  and  corrupt  democracy  "  in 
lis  last  paragraph.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  your  correspondent  describes  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  this  is  so,  how  can  "one  lawless 
ind  corrupt  "  reform  another  "  corrupt  (and  presumably 
awless)  half-breed  "  ?  Not  I  trow  till  either  one  or  both 
las  put  off'  its  corruption.  Yet,  the  existence  of  the 
•-xecrable  "Latin-American  Republics"  is  a  standing 


reproach  to  the  United  States.  Logic  toils  after  such 
a  reasoner  in  vain,  and  moreover  the  U'nited  States 
can  no  more  reform  or  abolish  the  trifling  Latin- 
American  Republics  than  it  can  abolish  or  reform  the 
planetary  system. 

Peccavi,  I  apologise  to  all  Americans  both  for 
what  they  and  I  have  done.  We  may  I  think  fairly 
put  their  Philippines  against  our  Transvaal  and  call  it 
quits.  But  passion  o'  me,  why  do  Englishmen  and 
their  press  keep  on  insulting  the  Spanish-American 
Republics,  which  have  done  them  no  harm,  and  which 
as  in  the  recent  request  for  our  arbitration  seem  to 
put  entire  confidence  in  our  good  faith  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.    B.    CUNNINGMA.ME  GrAHAM. 


THE   SORROWS   OF  SANDHURST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  December,  1901. 

Sir, — The  three  articles  you  have  recently  devoted  to 
Sandhurst  are  not  altogether  pleasant  reading  for  the 
taxpayer,  since  they  demonstrate  the  utter  lack  of  system 
in  the  training  of  the  youthful  officers  of  our  Army. 

From  them  it  would  appear  that  the  faults  of  Sand- 
hurst are  due  to  two  causes,  external  and  internal. 
Among  the  former  are  (i)  the  indifference  of  the  authori- 
ties in  their  selection  of  men  for  the  posts  of  Governor 
and  Assistant-Commandant.  (2)  Their  cynicism  in 
heaping  the  impossible  load  of  duties  you  enumerate 
upon  the  second  individual.  Whilst  among  the  internal 
faults  are  (i)  the  neglect  by  the  Governor  of  his  own 
proper  functions  either  through  vanity  or  incompetence, 
and  their  consequent  devolution  upon  others.  (2)  The 
incapacity  of  the  Assistant-Commandant  either  from 
inexperience  or  ignorance  to  perform  even  those  duties 
which  he  does  not  (in  turn)  devolve  upon  his  subordi- 
nates. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  view  of  recent  admirable 
precedents  in  our  Army,  to  talk  of  removing  the 
Governor  for  neglect  or  incompetence  or  the  Assistant- 
Commandant  for  incapacity  and  ignorance  is  preposter- 
ous. For,  following  strictly  on  these  precedents, 
obviously  the  only  course  to  be  followed  is  to  reward 
and  promote  both  these  officers.  That  the  Governor 
fully  merits  the  confidence  of  those  who  appointed  him 
to  the  R.M.C.,  in  such  exceptional  circufnstances,  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  since  he  has  been  installed 
there  he  has  exhibited  the  same  power  of  organisation 
and  administration  that  rendered  his  tenurewhen  Chief  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  a  source  of  national  pride  and 
gratification  ;  for  is  it  not  now  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  no  words  could  adequately  describe  the  efficiency 
of  our  artillery  armament  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Boer  war  ? 

He  might  therefore  most  properly  be  awarded  a 
Distinguished  Service  Pension  and  of  course  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  at  the  R.M.C.  as  long  as  he  is 
physically  capable  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  rustica- 
tion on  a  cadet,  for  such  I  gather  from  your  articles  is 
his  most  important  duty. 

With  the  Assistant- Commandant  the  case  is  even 
simpler.  True  he  has  neithec,  the  service  nor  the 
"record"  qualifying  him  for  promotion  or  higher 
employment.  This  is  however  but  a  mere  quibble  and 
is  amply  provided  for  by  the  Royal  Warrant  which 
permits  special  promotion  in  exceptional  cases  for 
officers  who  may  "distinguish"  themselves.  To  say 
that  the  Assistant-Commandant  at  the  R.M.C.  has  not 
distinguished  himself  during  his  term  of  office  is  indeed 
to  beg  the  whole  question.  The  War  Oflfice  places  a 
man  in  an  almost  impossible  position — that  he  may 
himself  be  also  "  impossible  "  is  beside  the  point.  That 
there  should  be  friction  between  him  and  his  subordi- 
nates is  but  natural,  for  it  merely  tends  to  prove  that 
they  must  be  a  mutinous  crew.  It  clearly  now  rests 
with  the  powers  specially  to  promote  this  officer  and 
find  him  some  easy  appointment  in  some  higher  rank 
where  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount 
of  rest  and  recoup  his  energies  for  further  and  higher 
duties  entailing  the  exercise  of  greater  frictional 
powers. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  my  suggestions  are 
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flippant.  To  this  I  strongly  demur,  for  should  our 
authorities  be  so  short-sighted  or  ill-advised  as,  in  the 
event  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Education  being  adverse  to  the  R.M.C.,  to  rusticate 
the  Governor  or  his  henchman,  in  all  probability  we  shall 
have  to  endure  a  recrudescence  of  the  "regrettable 
incidents  "  and  "  unfortunate  occurrences  "  of  the  last 
twelve  months. 

The  prospect  of  the  Governor  being  "  interviewed  " 
by  the  press,  or  the  Assistant- Commandant  making 
"amazing  speeches",  winding  up  with  Sunday  De- 
monstrations in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  "  A  College  in 
Chaos  "  would  be  things  worth  avoiding  at  any  cost. 
Yours,  &c. 

An  Admirer  of  Precedent. 


THE  CONTINENTALS   AND  THE    STATE  OF 
LONDON. 

To   the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

Savoy  Hotel,  Monte  Carlo,  29  December,  1901. 
Sir, — It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  you  speaking  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  of  London  at  night  in  a  practical 
manner,  as  they  bring  obloquy  upon  us  amongst 
foreigners.  As  an  Englishman  who  has  been  abroad 
more  than  at  home  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  there  is  a  genuine  contempt  for  us  on 
the  Continent,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Because  we  are  civilian  and  not  military. 

2.  On  account  of  the  condition  of  our  army,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  contagious  disease. 

3.  On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  of 
London  by  night,  which  every  foreigner  sees  when  he 
or  she  comes  to  England. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anglo-Saxon. 


HARES  AND  RABBITS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cheltenham,  27  December,  1901. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton's  question, 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  hare  clean  its  white 
waistcoat  in  the  way  mentioned — that  is  to  say  with  its 
paws — but  then  I  have  not  made  a  special  study  of 
the  animal   I  have,  however,  seen  it  roll  on  the  ground, 
while  stretched  at  full  length,  and  such  movements 
would  tend  to  get  rid  of  any  dried  mud  &c.  that  might 
adhere  to  the  fur,  as,  indeed,  most  movements  would. 
I  would  suggest,  too,  that  the  nearness  of  the  under  ' 
surface  of  the  hare's  body  to  the  ground  whilst  running, 
would  help,  very  powerfully,  to  keep  it  clean,  for  any- 
thing growing — even  grass — that  brushed  it  as  it  flew 
along  would  act,  really,  as  a  brush  :  in  fact,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  herbage,  the  fur  would  be  brushed 
or  combed.    I  cannot,  myself,  accept  the  snow-drift 
theory  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  height  to  which  | 
bark  is,  often,  nibbled  by  rabbits.    I  doubt  whether,  in 
one  single  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  observa-  1 
tion,  this  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    It  \ 
sounds  plausible  and  has,  therefore,  probably,  been 
accepted  without  any  testing  of  the  evidence. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
r-  Edmund  Selous. 

[It  is,  or  should  be,  now  almost  as  well  known  to  all 
interested  in  these  subjects,  that  the  rabbit  has  deve- 
loped climbing  powers  in  the  Antipodes  as  that  he  squats 
in  a  "form"  aboveground,  or  that  he  makes  holes 
beneath  it.  Mr.  Fulton  will  be  quite  safe  in  attributing 
the  barking  of  the  stems  of  hazel,  ash  and  oak  under- 
wood at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  ///  mmiy 
cases,  to  the  platform  provided  for  the  rabbits  by  snow. 
After  the  deep  snows  that  fell  during  the  winter  of 
1880-81  had  melted  the  underwood  stems  were  intact 
for  a  foot  or  so  abov«  the  roots,  but  were  stripped  clean 
higher  up  ;  and,  after  snow  drifts  have  cleared  away, 
the  same  fact  may  often  be  noticed.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  been  held  and  stated  for  some  years  that  the 
rabbit  does  sometimes  leave  the  ground  because  of  its 
appetite  for  bark.  During  the  present  winter  many 
rabbit  shooters  must  have  noticed  cut  branches  of 
blackthorn  stripped  clean  of  their  bark  at  a  height  above 
the  ground  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  a  rabbit  could 
reach  merely  by  standing  on  its  back  legs. — Ed.  S.R.  ] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

"James  Russell  Lowell."    By  Horace  Elisha  Scudder. 
2  vols.    London  :  Macmillan.     1901.     155.  net. 

WHEN  the  memorial  to  Lowell  was  unveiled  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Dean,  very  uncritically 
confusing  Lowell's  many  fine  qualities  with  his  specific 
literary  genius,  spoke  of  him  as  being  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  writers  of  our  tongue — 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden  and 
"  those  poets  whom  we  had  so  lately  lost".  Luckily  for 
the  reader  of  this  very  satisfactory  biography  of  Lowell 
Mr.  Scudder,  although  he  is  an  American,  has  not  made 
any  such  absurd  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  his  hero  could 
by  any  blundering  critic  seriously  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  a  poet  with  Tennyson  or  Browning  who 
must  have  been  the  poets  lately  lost,  of  whom  the  Dean 
was  speaking  in  1893.  Mr.  Scudder  does  think,  and 
no  doubt  quite  rightly,  that  the  most  distinctive  quality 
of  Lowell's  genius  was  the  poetic,  but  before  one  can  be 
a  great  poet  there  must  be  an  original,  creative,  imagi- 
nation and  power  of  expression  on  a  scale  which  makes 
comparatively  insignificant  anything  that  Lowell  ever 
wrote.  There  can  be  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Scudder's 
mind  and  heart  are  both  captivated  by  Lowell's  own 
intellect  and  heart ;  the  biography  would  not  have  been 
so  thoroughly  and  sympathetically  done  as  it  is,  if  he 
had  not  been  ;  but  he  does  not  overflow  with  the  too 
great  effusiveness  which  some  English  critics  have  dis- 
played. He  may  be  commended  for  his  escape  from 
the  literary  provincialism  with  which  his  countrymen 
have  so  often  greeted  their  poetic  fledgelings  as  prospec- 
tive swans.  Our  own  fault  in  England  is  quite  as 
stupid  and  it  is  less  amiable.  We  have  always  been 
dreadfully  afraid  of  committing  ourselves  to  the  peri- 
lous judgment  that  our  Shelleys  and  our  Keats  were 
poets.  Patriotism  with  us  has  not  run  in  the  direction  that 
it  has  in  America.  There  when  Lowell's  first  collection 
of  verses  made  their  appearance  they  wrote  articles  on 
"  A  New  School  of  Poetry  at  Hand  "  and  prophesied  from 
him  that  "  great  original  American  poem"  which  has  so 
long  been  expected  and  never  yet  written.  Mr.  Scudder 
has  the  sense  of  humour  which  is  as  necessary  to  the 
biographer  as  to  the  writer  of  any  other  form  of 
criticism.  He  finds  this  long-continued  expectancy 
amusing,  and  remarks  that  the  attention  the  little  book 
received  seems  to  suggest  the  paucity  of  hopeful 
literature  at  the  time  and  the  Marchioness  spirit  of  the 
critics. 

But  though  the  dream  was  not  realised  Lowell 
did  become  in  fact  one  of  the  m.ost  distinguished 
of  the  group  of  men  who  produced  what  we  know 
best  as  American  literature  in  these  days.  They  are 
none  of  them  very  great  names.  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  the  Boston 
galaxy  ;  none  of  them  were  of  the  "  Bards  sublime 
whose  distant  footsteps  echo  through  the  corridors 
of  time  "  ;  though  they  did  write  some  noble  verse, 
much  cultured  witty  and  humorous  verse,  and  much 
that  was  affecting  and  pathetic.  They  were  of  the 
essayist-poet  school  who  could  write  articles  for 
magazines,  give  lectures  on  the  poets,  and  write  verses 
with  skill  and  facility  ;  but  though  they  were  interesting 
personalities,  and  possessed  a  certain  distinction  and 
originality  which  gave  them  a  hearing  beyond  their  own 
country,  in  England  especially,  they  were  not  more  than 
accomplished  men  of  letters  such  as  old  countries 
expect  to  find  as  a  matter  of  course  amongst  their 
literary  classes.  They  did  not  create  a  great  American 
literature,  but  they  were  the  outcome  and  the  voices  of 
the  best  literary  cultivation  and  the  humanities  gener- 
ally of  America.  They  were  a  lovable,  charming, 
fascinating  group,  and  yet  so  local  that  writing  or 
reading  the  biography  of  one  appears  to  be  very 
much  like  the  writing  or  reading  the  biography  of 
any  other  of  the  group.  Longfellow  we  suppose 
was  the  most  purely  poetic  of  them  though  he  was 
by  no  means  the  ablest  ;  and  they  were  all  pro- 
fessors of  something  or  other,  and  famous  writers  of 
magazine  articles,  which  of  course  implies  cleverness  of 
itself.  Lowell  was  immensely  clever,  quite  the  equal  of 
our  friend  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  and 
more  learned.     Nothing  in  political  writing  could  bt 
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cleverer  than  the  "  Biglow  Papers  ",  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  most  orif^inal  work  that  Lowell  did  and 
the  most  distinctive  piece  of  American  literature  that 
has  been  produced.  Lowell  and  his  fellow  verse- 
writers  were  great  on  writing  "  Commemoration 
Odes "  which  were  very  solemn  and  stirred  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  but  those  famous 
verses  of  Yankee  dialect  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  have 
remained  there  without  losing  their  effect.  They  will 
keep  Lowell's  reputation  alive  even  after  Englishmen 
have  forgotten  him  as  the  ablest  American  Minister  who 
ever  exchanged  mutual  compliments  and  courtesies  with 
them  across  their  dinner  tables. 

While  avoiding  controversy  we  may  assume  that 
Lowell  was  justified  in  his  indignation  over  such  matters 
as  the  slavery  question,  and  therefore  that  he  was  dis- 
playing that  fervour  and  passion  which  is  the  true 
poet's  endowment,  at  the   same   time  that  he  was 
showing  himself  to  be  actuated  by  the  highest  patriotic 
and  moral  aims,  as  in  fact  he  was  throughout  his  life. 
But  even  more  than  they  prove  these  qualities,  the 
"  Biglow   Papers"   prove   that  his   intellectual  gifts 
were  not  distinctively  of  the  poetic  order,  the  creative 
and  imaginative,  but  the  critical  and  analytical  joined 
with  a  talent  for  writing  clever  verse.    Mr.  Scudder 
thinks  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  in  an  article  written 
by  him  on  Lowell,  attempts  too  much  in  trying  to 
sum  up  Lowell's  intellectual  gifts  in  the  one  word 
"  sagacity  ".  But  it  certainly  seems  to  express  a  quality 
which  grew  at   the  expense   of  his   emotional  side 
from   the   first  publication  of  a  Biglow  squib,  when 
he    was    twenty-seven,    until    it   seemed   to    us  in 
England  that,  as  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  says,  the  wit  of 
the  American  Minister  was  this  almost  preternatural 
sagacity   in   rapid   movement,  and   his   humour  the 
same   sagacity  at  rest  and  in  a  meditative   mood.  I 
V'erse  was  thus  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  kind  of  | 
things  he  had  to  say  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  ;  and  he  had  , 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  rare  gift  of  versifying 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  everybody  about  Boston  at  ' 
that  time  had  the  knack  of  it.    Lowell's  first  wife  wrote 
very  pretty  verse.    It  is  curious  to  think  that  Carlyle,  ' 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  Boston  group,  could  have 
fitted  them  all  out  with  more  poetic  faculty  than  any 
of  them  possessed,  and  yet  that  he  would  have  been  1 
beaten  hopelessly  by  the  least  of  them  in  a  prize  poem  i 
competition.   But  the  versifying  gift,  and  the  imitations 
of  Keats  of  Lowell's  earlier  years,  though  they  produced 
plenty  of  bobolinks   but  no  nightingales,  were  not  ! 
wasted,  and  what  had  been  merely  clever  *'  Political 
Essays"  in  prose  came  in  verse  to  be  transformed  into 
the  character  sketches  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  ".  Why 
there  are  clever  political  leader  writers,  who  also  write 
political  verse,  but  do  not  perform  the  same  feat  as 
Lowell  we  cannot  explain,  except  it  be  that  Lowell  had 
after  all  some  of  the  gift  and  faculty  divine  of  creation. 

Thus  the  "Biglow  Papers  "  became  the  most  quotable, 
as  his  essays  on  the  English  writers  are  the  most 
brilliant,  of  all  the  multitude  of  articles  and  papers  in- 
cluded in  the  bibliographical  list  set  out  in  full  by  Mr. 
Scudder  at  the  end  of  his  biography,  covering  an 
active  literary  career  of  over  fifty  years.  We  quote 
them  in  England  as  they  do  in  America,  and  it  happens 
that  they  have  become  again  through  the  war  with 
Spain  over  Cuba  as  applicable  as  they  were  to  the  events 
of  1846-1848  and  1861-1866.  Mr.  Scudder  observes  that 
while  one  would  find  in  the  newspapers  but  few  quota- 
tions from  Lowell's  "  Political  Essays"  he  would  find 
plenty  of  lines  from  the  "Biglow  Papers".  He  does 
not  however  notice  the  curious  fact  that  it  was  just  j 
when  very  nasty  quotations  might  have  been  made 
from  the  verses  of  the  man  who  was  then  American 
Minister  in  Spain  that  the  author  was  transferred  to 
London.  When  affairs  were  just  coming  to  the  crisis 
about  Cuba  it  was  found  convenient  to  give  Lowell  the 
English  embassy.  "On  22  January  Lowell  wrote  to 
his  daughter  :  Day  before  yesterday  I  was  startled 
with  a  cipher  telegram.  My  first  thought  was  Row  • 
jin  Cuba— I  shall  have  no  end  of  bother  !  It  turned  out  j 
jto  be  this  :  '  President  has  nominated  you  to  England. 
I  He  regards  it  as  essential  to  the  public  service  that  you  j 
[should  accept  and  make  your  personal  arrangements  to  ! 
repair  to  London  as  early  as  may  be.  Your  friends 
whom  I  have  conferred  with  concur  in  this  view ' ".  I 


This  we  should  suppose  is  probably  the  only  event 
rather  scantily  treated  in  a  biography  which,  with  the 
Letters  edited  by  Norton,  will  doubtless  constitute  the 
authoritative  record  of  Low&ll's  life.  Sufificient  and 
yet  not  too  much  for  his  admirers. 


MR.  GOSSE'S  DIALOGUE  OF  THE  GODS. 

"  Hypolympia  or  the  Gods  in  the  Island."  An  Ironic 
Fantasy.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.     igoi.  5^. 


ROM   Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  down  to 
Disraeli's  "  Ixion  in  Heaven  "  confabulations  of 


the  pagan  divinities  have  seldom  failed  to  amuse.  A 
tricksy  spirit  of  harmless  irreverence  gives  an  added 
zest  to  the  genre  ;  we  may  perhaps  put  it  that  in  having 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Zeus  or  Pallas  we  seem  to  get 
something  of  the  piquancy  of  profanity  without  its 
guilt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  laugh  at  them  we 
are  not  altogether  displeased  to  observe  how  many  ex- 
cellent reasons  they  have  for  laughing  at  us.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  not  failed  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
literary  form  affords  of  satirising  all  manner  of  human 
foibles  and  fashions — from  the  affectations  of  minor 
verse  to  the  ugliness  of  many  of  our  modes  and  places 
of  worship — but  he  has  also  done  something  more.  He 
has  given  us  many  fancies  prettily  conceived  and  more 
than  prettily  expressed,  and  we  find  his  muse  of  levity 
often  sobering  herself  into  companionship  with  poetiy 
and  wisdom. 

What  kind   of  a   revolution  it  was  that  expelled 
these  gods  and  goddesses  from  Olympus  is  not  very 
clearly  defined,  nor  are  we  sure  whether  or  not  some 
allegory  is  intended.    At  all  events  in  this  dialogue 
expulsion  is  supposed  to  have  befallen   them — they 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  immortal  attributes 
and   relegated   to   a   northerly  island  "  hitherto  in- 
habited  by  Lutherans ".     This  book  is  a  fantastic 
study  of  the  way  in  which  they  severally  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  mundane  conditions  of  struggle  and 
failure  and  death,  and  it  comes  in  that  way  to  repre- 
sent the  author's  own  criticism  of  life.  ^-Esculapius, 
for    example,    whose    position   among   the  immune 
and    invulnerable    gods    had,    as    Pallas  remarks, 
been    rather    unpractical    and   .academic,  observes 
of  Zeus   that    "  since    he   has    hitherto  considered 
the  quality  of  his  food  so  much,  it  is  probable  that  in 
these  lower  conditions  it  may  prove  to  be  quantity 
which  will  interest  him  most".    Hephaestus  meanwhile 
occupies  himself  in  making  Zeus  a  new  thunderbolt  out 
of  yew-tree  wood,  and  while  admitting  that  he  now 
carries  on  his  arts  and  crafts  under  greater  difficulties 
than  formerly  makes  the  rather  odd  remark  that  he 
"  seems  to  have  more  leisure  ".    Nike  comes  10  recog- 
nise that  "  victory  will  be  the  drawing  of  the  bowstring, 
and  not  the  mere  cessation  of  the  arrow-flight"  and 
"  Alas  !  "  says  Aphrodite  "  we  loved  so  briefly  and  with 
so  facile  a  susceptibility  that  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
myself  whether  in  Olympus  we  ever  loved  at  all ". 
Pan,  except  for  a  touch  of  unfamiliar  rheumatism,  makes 
himself  fairly  happy  among  his  new  reeds  and  his 
new  nymphs,  since,  as  Phoebus  puts  it,   "the  lower 
order  of  divinities  will  be  happy  for  they  will  forget. 
It  is   only  the   mediocre   spirits,  that   cannot  quite 
forget  nor  clearly  remember,  which  will  have  neither  the 
support  of  instinct  nor  the  solace  of  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion ".     At  the  end  of  the  dialogue  in  which  Pan 
appears  there  is  a  pretty  soliloquy  of  Phoebus  upon 
moonrise  :  "To  come  here  night  after  night,  in  the 
fragrant  darkness,  to  see  the  unhallowed  lump  of  fire 
creep  out  of  the  lake,  to  listen  for  the  first  clucks  and 
shakes  of  the  sweet  little  purifying  song  "■ — but  the 
passage  is  hardly  intelligible  without  the  context.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  what  a  reader  is  to  expect — 
in  very  truth  a  Fantasy  as  its  author  calls  it — pleasur- 
able pictures  for  the  inward  eye  and  words  into  which 
reverie  can  read  many  meanings.    We  are  glad  to 
record  that  in  the  last  dialogue  Iris  appears  in  great 
splendour  and  conducts  the  exiled  divinities  back  to 
their  Olympus.     As  Phoebus  observes   in  language 
which  contrasts  amusingly  with  some  earlier  utter- 
ances of  his  fellow-deities  when  they  were  trying  to 
make  themselves  in  love  with  mortal  life — "  To  cultivate 
illusion,  to  live  in  the  past,  to  resuscitate  experience. 
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may  be  the  amusements  of  mortality,  but  they  mean 
nothing  now  to  us.  When  Selene  re-enters  her  orb, 
she  will  not  disquiet  herself  about  the  disorders  of  its 
interregnum."  Let  us  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Gosse  that 
his  reascending  divinities  left  at  all  events  behind  them 
the  jewel  of  Pandora. 


A  LITTLE  POPE  AT  LARGE. 
"  George  Washington  and  other  American  Addresses." 
By   Frederic    Harrison.       London  :  Macmillan. 
igoi.    75.  dd.  net. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  New  Year's 
Address  reminds  us  of  the  existence  of  his 
book  :  let  us  look  at  it.  Why,  surely  the  American 
taste  for  lectures  must  be  unlimited,  and  the  desire  of 
seeing  people  known  in  any  way  to  journalistic  fame 
insatiable,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  that  any 
body  of  intelligent  people  could  politely  endure  at 
this  time  of  day  platitudes  about  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  such  we  gather  from 
this  volume  is  really  the  case.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  find  fault  with  the  generosity  and  hospitality 
of  Transatlantic  audiences,  but  when  the  productions 
which  have  been  read  to  them,  are  solemnly  printed  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  retailed  in  Great  Britain  for 
its  inhabitants  to  read  to  themselves,  the  mildest  Briton 
will  protest.  The  views  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  about  the  universe  in  general,  and  his  own 
countrymen  in  particular,  are  too  well  known  among  us 
to  require  any  exposition.  Are  they  not  written  in  the 
annals  of  Fetter  Lane  ?  and  any  inquirer  who  has  the 
patience  may  ascertain  them  by  an  inspection  of  the 
"  Times  "  early  in  the  New  Year  when  as  on  Wednesday 
last  the  Positivist  Pope  fulminates  "  Urbi  et  Orbi  ". 
Have  they  not  been  repeated  this  very  week  with 
tedious  iteration  ?  But  that  annual  exhibition  has 
by  this  time  ceased  to  be  even  amusing,  and  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Harrison's  American  audiences,  who 
consisted  chiefly  of  University  students  male  and 
female,  and  literary  clubs,  must  have  gone  empty 
away.  Perhaps  those  gathered  in  the  "Auditorium" 
at  Chicago  believed  they  really  were  about  to 
learn  something  fresh  about  George  Washington,  but 
even  Chicago  might  well  have  resented  a  string  of 
hackneyed  quotations  from  Tennyson's  "  Duke  of 
Wellington  "  ode  and  a  translation  of  Pericles' 
Funeral  Oration.  As  for  Mr.  Harrison's  original  con- 
tributions to  the  lecture  they  are  no  more  refreshing 
than  his  quotations.  Americans  will  sacrifice  much  to 
national  traditions,  and  they  no  doubt  applauded 
the  following  profound  remarks  which  they  had 
all  heard  a  hundred  times  before  in  Fourth  of 
July  orations.  "The  grand  endowment  of  Washing- 
ton was  character,  not  imagination  ;  judgment  not 
subtlety  ;  not  brilliancy  but  wisdom.  The  wisdom 
of  Washington  was  the  genius  of  common-sense  " 
&c.  &c.  That  an  Englishman  should  be  found  capable 
of  travelling  so  far  to  reel  off  dreary  platitudes  of 
this  nature  and  then  to  describe  the  invitation  to  lecture 
as  "  an  honour  to  his  country  "  ! 

To  read  Mr.  Harrison  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  played  no  part  in  the  war, 
that  Lafayette  never  landed  in  America,  and  that  no 
such  persons  as  Hamilton  or  the  other  authors  of 
the  "Federalist"  helped  to  "weld"  the  States  into 
a  nation.  As  the  address  on  "  Lincoln  "  was  delivered 
after  a  banquet,  also  at  Chicago,  this  audience  were 
we  hope  also  in  a  kindly  mood,  for  they  had  to 
endure  a  "cook  up"  of  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Harrison  forty  years  ago  on  the  American  Civil  War, 
"  in  a  little  volume  ...  of  which  I  don't  suppose  there 
is  a  single  copy  in  existence".  It  was  indeed  grievous 
that  such  wisdom  should  be  lost  to  posterity,  so  Mr. 
Harrison  has  given  it  to  us  again,  and  the  Chicago 
feasters  were  no  doubt  delighted  to  hear  the  following 
adulation  of  their  own  country  and  abuse  of  the 
orator's.  "  Any  but  a  most  heroic  race  would  have 
sunk  under  the  blows  of  their  traitorous  kindred.  We 
chose  that  moment  to  give  actual  succour  to  their 
enemy.  .  .  .  They  displayed  the  most  splendid  ex- 
amples of  energy  and  fortitude  which  the  modern 
world  has  seen,  with  which  the  defence  of  Greece 
against  Asia  and  of  France  against  Europe  alone 


can  be  compared  in  the  whole  annals  of  mankind." 
How  brave  this  telling  your  audience  what  fine 
fellows  they  are  !  How  the  reverse  of  cheap  ! 
Even  the  people  of  Chicago  could  not  have  for- 
gotten how  vastly  the  North  outnumbered  the  South 
and  therefore,  if  they  kept  "pegging  away,"  were 
bound  to  win.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
record  of  the  North  but  must  point  out  how  ridicu- 
lously false  in  every  particular  are  Mr.  Harrison's 
historical  parallels,  for  the  overwhelming  numbers  in 
those  cases  were  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors  who  were 
beaten  back.  As  to  his  attack  on  England  the  speaker 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  English  people  were  in  no 
way,  and  even  the  Government  only  technically,  re- 
sponsible for  the  "Alabama"  blunder:  but  that  is 
nothing  :  his  object  was  attained  when  he  had  indulged 
before  a  foreign  audience  in  a  venomous  fling  at  his 
native  land. 

Mr.  Harrison  aff'ords  pleasanter  reading  when  he 
does  not  play  the  prophet  or  the  Pope  and  deals  with 
Cromwell,  King  Alfred,  and  the  Dutch  Republic.  He 
does  not  it  is  true  throw  any  new  light  on  them  but  he 
is  not  so  off'ensively  didactic  as  in  his  other  fulmina- 
tions.  But  we  forgive  Mr.  Harrison  many  of  his 
platitudes  or  anti- English  gibes  for  the  consistent  and 
entertaining  egoism  of  all  his  utterances.  The  things 
he  has  said  before  are  so  good  that  they  must  be  said 
again,  the  things  he  has  written  must  be  repeated  lest 
they  should  be  lost.  Of  John  Stuart  Mill  "  I  have 
spoken  at  such  length  in  published  pieces  that  I  will 
only  refer  to  my  own  profound  regard  for  his  fine 
qualities  "  ;  and  when  Mr.  Harrison  meditates  over  his 
tomb  it  is  to  regret  that  Mill  did  not  live  longer  so 
that  Mr.  Harrison  might  have  written  in  a  publication 
which  Mill  contemplated  bringing  out.  "  I  have  said 
so  much  of  Tennyson  in  a  published  work  which 
bears  his  name  on  the  title-page "  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Harrison's  remarks  on  the  eminent  persons  he  has 
known  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  worthy 
Swiss  guide  who  in  pointing  out  the  individual  peaks  of 
a  great  range  described  each  mountain  as  one  that 
"  M.  C—  a  deja  fait"  or  that  "  M.  C—  a  I'intention  de 
faire".  Mr.  Harrison's  illustrious  acquaintances  have 
all  apparently  been  either  the  victims  of  his  pen  or  are 
destined  to  be  so, which  indeed,  to  quote  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  remark  on  Campbell's  habit  of  writing  his 
friends'  lives,  "  adds  a  new  terror  to  death  ".  Not  only 
"  the  whole  earth  ",  as  Mr.  Harrison  with  much  origin- 
ality quotes,  "  is  the  tomb  of  great  men  ",  but  there  is  a 
volume  in  existence  in  which  Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  his 
own  Pope,  has  enshrined  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock  all 
the  names  in  history  that  he  thinks  worthy  of  canoniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  very  hold  on  one  occasion  and 
gave  Boston  his  opinion  on  "Municipal  Government". 
It  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  that  subject  at  Chicago  so  that  we  might 
have  seen  whether  or  no  he  agreed  with  Mr.  John 
Burns  who  not  long  ago  was  reported  as  describing  that 
city  as  "  a  pocket  edition  of  Hell  ".  Mr.  Harrison  it  is 
true  has  some  mild  strictures  to  pass  on  American  civic 
scandals — rumours  of  which  he  admits  he  has  heard — 
but  the  main  purpose  of  his  address  is  of  course  to 
point  out  that  things  are  as  bad  if  not  worse  in  England 
with  its  City  Corporation  and  House  of  Lords.  He  does 
say  a  good  word  for  our  judicial  Bench,  and  for  this 
patronage  his  fellow-countrymen  will  be  duly  thankful. 

We  have  no  time  to  follow  Mr.  Harrison  further 
through  his  jeremiads  over  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  decay  and  demoralisation  about  him, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  criticise  his  continual  references  to 
the  heinous  sins  of  the  present  generation  of  whidh  the 
Boer  war  is  the  greatest.  The  remedy  for  it  all  is  that 
we  are  to  take  up  the  religion  of  humanity.  But  can 
any  sane  person  doubt  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more 
humane  feeling  at  work  everywhere  from  the  slums  of 
our  cities  to  war  itself  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  ?  If  all  humanity  became  Positivist  with 
Mr.  Harrison  for  high  priest,  we  should  see  what 
we  should  see  ;  probably  a  universe  of  prigs.  But  as 
for  our  Positivist  pope  himself,  we  prefer  him  when  he 
pontificates  ex  cathedra.  His  diatribes  against  his  own 
country  are  then  not  less  tedious  but  they  are  less  offen- 
sive than  when  they  are  uttered  in  partibus  infidelium. 
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IRELAND  ONCE  MORE. 
"  Present  Irish  Questions."    By  W.  O'Connor  Morris. 
London  :  Grant  Richards,     iqoi.     12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  the  fault  of  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris  that  the  reader  rises  from  his 
latest  book  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  bewilderment  and 
depression.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  "Present  Irish 
Questions  "  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  books  on 
Ireland  that  we  have  read.  Here  we  have  an  Irishman 
of  the  "old  stock",  a  veteran  "  Whig  of  the  school  of 
Grattan  ",  a  man  of  culture  and  wide  experience  whose 
long  life,  personal  and  professional,  has  been  spent  in 
close  touch  with  the  Irish  land  difficulty  and  yet,  how 
little  he  has  to  tell  us  !  Indeed  his  bitter  faultfinding 
with  everything  and  everybody  suggests  irresistibly  a 
passage  in  another  recent  book,  the  "  Letters  of  J.  R. 
Green  ".  After  relating  a  talk  with  an  interesting 
Irishman  Mr.  Green  says:  "  Most  Irish  people  shake 
their  heads  and  tell  me,  '  Oh  you  English  can  never 
understand  Ireland  '  but  whenever  I  question  them  I 
never  find  they  understand,  or  even  try  to  understand, 
themselves".  That  is  just  our  difficulty  for  not  only  do 
we  not  understand  very  clearly  what  Judge  O'Connor 
Morris  would  be  at,  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that  he 
does  not  understand  himself.  The  Leaguer  who  would 
drive  the  landlords  out  of  Ireland  "like  rats  out  of  a 
stack  "  we  understand,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
understand  the  landowner  who  declares  that  all  the  ills 
of  the  country  arise  from  our  "  giving  in  "  to  popular 
demands.  "  Put  them  down  and  keep  them  down  "  is 
the  motto  of  the  extremist  on  either  side.  But  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  is  no  reactionary.  It  would  be  hardly 
too  much  to  call  him  a  pioneer.  Himself  belonging  to 
the  landlord  class  he  early  recognised  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  the  old  system  intact.  Over  thirty 
years  ago  by  his  "  Letters  on  the  Land  Question  of 
Ireland  ",  contributed  as  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
"Times",  he  did  more  than  any  other  non-official 
person  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  legisla- 
tion of  1870.  In  some  respects  he  is  still  a  reformer 
but  while,  admittedly,  the  system  of  interference  in- 
augurated in  1870  has  up  to  the  present  led  only  to 
chaos  and  confusion  we  see  nothing  in  the  author's 
suggestions  that  holds  out  even  a  hope  of  lessening 
that  confusion. 

We  make  no  excuse  for  discussing  "  Some  Irish 
Questions"  as  simply  one  question,  for  although  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris  refers  to  Education,  Financial  Rela- 
tions and  Home  Rule,   it  is  obvious  that  the  land 
question  still  dominates  the  situation  and  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  settlement  in  the  country  till  it  is 
settled   or   in   some   fair   way   of  settlement.  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  however  holds  out  no  hopes  of  settle- 
ment on  present  lines.    The  Land  Courts  he  objects 
to  vehemently  and  would  like  to  see  the  whole  Com- 
mission abolished.    Most  of  us  are  not  inclined  to 
disagree  with  this,  but   what  is  the  remedy  ?  No 
practical  man  imagines  that  there  is  any  possibility  of 
SToing   back  and  repealing    the   whole   Land  Code. 
English  politicians  in  general,  following  Mr.  Balfour, 
ook  forward  to  a  gradual  extension  of  what  is  vaguely 
;alled  "peasant  proprietorship"  through  State-aided 
and  purchase.   But  this  excites  the  bitterest  opposition 
5f  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris.     Voluntary  purchase  (by 
State  action)  is  "  ruinous  ",  compulsory  purchase  would 
le  "hopeless   and   shameful",   "dishonourable  and 
nfamous  ".     Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  its 
miversal    application    have    hitherto    testified  that 
and    purchase   by    gradual    and    voluntary  stages 
las   been   the   one   successful   experiment   in  legis- 
atingfor  Ireland  since  the  Famine.  But  our  author  will 
lot  listen  to  such  a  suggestion.    It  may,  he  says,  "be 
ufficient  for  official  bureaucrats  :  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
hose  who  know  Ireland  and  can  impartially  watch  the 
ourse  of  events.    It  was  fondly  expected  that  'land 
purchase',  that  is  bribing  tenants  in  Ireland  to  become 
j'Wners  of  their  farms,  would  create  a  powerful  body  of 
reeholders  loyal  to  the  State,  but  this  has  already  been 
jeen  to  be  a  mere  delusion  ".    And  by  way  of  proof  of 
his  he  alleges  that  the  new  owners  "fill  the  ranks  of 
he  United  Irish  League  and  are  numbered  among  its 
lost  efficient  agents  ",  neglect  their  land  and  run  into 
ebt,  cut  down  trees  and  commit  legal  "waste"  of  all 
orts.    Now  if  this  be  true  to  anything  like  the  extent 


alleged,  we  admit  that  it  would  be  almost  conclusive 
against  any  further  extension  of  purchase,  but  we  shall 
require  cooler  and  more  balanced  evidence  than  that  of 
one  who  is  evidently,  on  this  point,  a  bitter  partisan. 
As  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  gives  simply  his  personal 
testimony  we  can  only  reply  that  visits  to  more  than  one 
"purchased"  estate  and  conversations  with  all  sorts  of 
people  concerned  from  policemen   to   County  Court 
judges  have  left  on  our  mind  a  very  different  impression 
as  to  the  results  of  purchase.    The  views  of  many  prac- 
tical and  moderate  men  in  Ireland  are  as  far  removed 
from  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris's  pessimism  as   from  the 
doctrinaire   optimism    of    a   past   generation  which 
imagined  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  if  only 
rent  were  abolished.    The  evils  produced  by  centuries 
of  political  and  economic  blundering  are  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.    The  enfranchised  tenant  will  no  doubt  be 
for  a  time  in  many  cases  a  "  beggar  on  horseback  "  and 
he   will  in  his  poor  way  imitate  the  follies  of  his 
betters.    So  many  Irish  landlords  have  in  the  past 
squandered  their  estates,  lived  idle  and  vicious  lives, 
run    into  hopeless   debt  and  cut   down   trees,  that 
we  may  be  sure  the  new  owners  will  not  all  at  once 
become  models  of   the  social  virtues.     Some  have 
already  been  sold  up  for  this  reason  and  turned  out  to 
make  way  for  others.    But — and  here  comes  in  the 
moral — where  in  such  cases  the  law  has  stepped  in, 
public  opinion  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  law  and 
against  the  "waster".    Is  not  this  just  the  state  of 
feeling  we  want  to  produce  in  Ireland  ?    If  it  were 
universal  half  the  Irish  difficulty  would  be  gone  and 
half  the  police  might  be  disbanded.    As  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  purchasers  are  the  most  efficient  agents 
of  the  League  it  is  in  fiat  contradiction  to  some  of  the 
facts  brought  to  our  notice.    We  have  been  told  of  two 
estates  in  the  North  and  of  one  in   the  West  where 
purchase   has   been  followed   by  the  total  collapse 
of   agitation,  the   new  owners   declaring   that  they 
have   done  with   politics  and   refusing  even   to  go 
out  to  vote.     We  do  not  mean  that  from  National- 
ists    these     men     have     become    loyal  Unionists. 
Affection  and  loyalty  may  come  in  the  future.    For  the 
present  it  is  surely  something  gained  if  they  cease  to  be 
turbulent  and  acutely  discontented.    This  is  evidently  a 
point  worth  ascertaining.    There  are,  we  believe,  over 
sixty  thousand  purchasers,  some  almost  free  of  their 
instalments,  some  still  in  the  early  stages  of  payment. 
Could  not  some  non-party  society  interested  in  social 
and  economic  questions  send  out  a  competent  and  level- 
headed "  Commissioner  "  who  would  go  quietly  round 
and  tell  us  just  how  these  people  are  getting  on  and 
how  they  compare  socially  and  politically  with  their 
rent-paying  neighbours  ? 

We  turned  with  some  curiosity  to  see  what  remedy 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris  proposes  for  the  situation. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  present  system  of  peri- 
patetic rent  fixing  and  perennial  and  compulsory  litiga- 
tion is  an  abomination  and  cannot  possibly  continue. 
Purchase  he  will  not  have  at  any  price  :  unrestricted 
"  landlordism  "  as  before  1870  he  also  condemns.  Not 
only  would  he  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
he  would  have  done  it  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Devon  Commission  which  sat  in  the  forties  he  regards 
as  the  great  missed  opportunity.  "  The  Commission  ", 
he  says,  "  ought  to  have  fully  recognised  the  con- 
current rights  in  the  soil  which  the  Irish  occupier  had 
acquired  in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances,  rights  often 
equivalent  to  more  or  less  joint  ownership.  It  ought 
to  have  insisted  that  the  tenant  right  of  the  Ulster 
Custom  and  the  claims  arising  from  improvements,  the 
work  of  the  tenant,  and  from  sums  paid  on  the  transfer 
of  farms  should  be  made  law-worthy  and  effectually 
secured ".  In  other  words  dual  ownership  which  we 
all  now  condemn  as  ruinous  ought  to  have  been 
legally  recognised  two  generations  ago.  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  would  give  the  tenant  a  "  perpetual 
estate"  or,  failing  that,  a  term  of  "thirty  years 
at  least "  instead  of  the  present  fifteen  :  he  would 
"  certainly  abolish  "  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent 
and  would  give  the  landlord  his  remedy  in  bankruptcy. 
He  would  in  fact  make  the  tenant  a  kind  of  "  owner 
subject  to  a  perpetual  rent  ".  This  rent  would  be  fixed 
by  "competent  and  well  paid  valuers"  with  an  appeal 
to  two  judges,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  finally  to  the 
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House  of  Lords !  We  utterly  fail  to  see  in  what 
respect  this  new  system  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  mode  of  rent  fixing,  so  vehemently  de- 
nounced :  in  some  respects  we  think  it  would  be  worse. 
The  economic  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  land- 
lord is  that  a  good  landlord  can  do  much  to  help,  direct 
and  encourage  an  improving  tenant.  But  the  landlord 
with  a  "perpetual "  tenant  would  be  helpless  and  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  would  more  and  more  appear  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  tax  on  industry.  How  could  such  a  system  be 
maintained  where  the  relations  between  the  two  classes 
are  already  embittered  to  the  utmost?  The  tenant 
would  become  a  copyholder  and  even  in  England  the 
process  of  enfranchising  copyholds  is  going  on  under  a 
law  which  the  copyholder  may  make  compulsory.  If 
this  is  the  only  remedy  an  expert  like  Judge  O'Connor 
Morris  can  suggest,  we  must  say  that  we  prefer  pur- 
chase. We  are  not  particularly  confident  that  it  will 
improve  culture  in  any  marked  degree,  in  this  genera- 
tion at  least,  but  at  any  rate  it  promises  to  put  an  end 
to  the  demoralising  rent-fixing,  or  rather  rent-reducing, 
tribunals.  Above  all  it  would  widen  the  basis  of  pro- 
perty and  thus  restore  that  respect  for  property  which 
is  supreme  in  the  French  rural  districts  but  is  almost 
non-existent  in  rural  Ireland.  And  respect  for  property 
would  involve  respect  for  law  which  alone  makes  pro- 
perty secure.  These,  no  doubt,  are  the  considerations 
which  weigh  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  pinning  his  faith  on 
purchase  and  we  see  nothing  in  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris's 
proposed  remedy  to  wean  us  from  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  scheme,  to  be  adopted  and  extended  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  next  session,  is  the  best  in  existing 
circumstances. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Ballet  Dancer  "  and  "  On  Guard."  By  Matilde 
Serao.  London  :  Heinemann.  igoi.  6s. 
The  work  of  Madame  Serao,  a  novelist  with  rare  gifts 
of  observation  and  faculties  of  execution,  only  needs 
a  little  more  concentration  on  a  central  motive,  a  closer 
and  more  consequent  method,  to  rank  among  the  finest 
of  its  kind,  the  short  novel  of  realism.  She  curiously 
resembles  Prosper  Merimee,  a  perfect  master  of  this  kind 
of  writing,  in  her  cold,  impersonal  treatment  of  her 
subject,  without  digression  or  comment,  the  drawing 
of  clear  outlines  of  action  ;  the  complete  exposure  of 
motive,  and  inner  workings  of  impulse  ;  the  inevitable 
developments  of  given  temperament  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. She  works  with  insight,  with  judgment 
and  with  sincerity.  That  she  chooses  what  is  sordid 
and  gloomy,  morbid  and  even  tragic  is  an  indication  of 
that  Italian  bent  of  mind,  which  in  its  cynical  recogni- 
tion and  ironic  sense  of  the  ugly  facts  of  existence 
is  characteristic  of  the  nation  from  the  pagan  sensuality 
of  the  Renaissance  to  the  erotic  "morbidezza"  of 
Gabriele  d'  Annunzio.  The  physical  light  and  health 
and  beauty  serve  only  to  intensify  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  mind,  the  diseased  blackness  of  the  spirit. 
The  first  story  "  The  Ballet  Dancer  "  is  the  finer  of  the 
two  and  the  better  translated.  Quite  coldly  and  im- 
partially, without  apparent  moral  bias  on  the  one 
hand,  or  inclination  to  depravity  on  the  other,  she 
describes  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  poor  Neapolitan 
dancer,  by  nature  simple  and  honest,  who  from  sheer 
pressure  of  various  circumstances,  weary  of  the  drab- 
ness  and  emptiness  of  her  life,  adopts  with  much 
misgiving  the  lax  morality  of  her  fellow-dancers,  and 
for  the  sake  not  of  passion,  nor  even  of  personal 
comfort,  but  in  return  for  a  pathetically  small  amount 
of  happiness,  sacrifices  her  honour  and  peace  of  mind. 
By  temperament  formed  for  virtue  and  domesticity, 
by  the  irony  of  fate  she  becomes  with  many  pangs  of 
conscience  and  stings  of  shame,  and  with  absolute  lack 
of  vocation  a  courtesan  of  the  most  dull  and  bourgeois 
type.  The  real  passion  she  feels  for  Torregrandi  is 
only  hinted  at,  so  that  the  climax  of  the  story  in  his 
suicide,  and  her  consequent  despair,  instead  of  being 
the  consummation  of  her  development,  is  merely  an 
additional  and  artificial  ending,  a  fault  of  construction 
which  mars  the  perfection  of  an  otherwise  admirably 
worked  out  study.  The  second  story  "On  Guard" 
also  suffers  from  the  same  want  of  unity  of  design,  and 


though  vividly  realised  is  scattered  in  interest  and 
consequently  weak  in  effect. 

"  In  Our  Town."  By  Rosaline  Masson.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  igoi.  6s. 
Spontaneous  doggerel  and  sentimental  maunderings 
about  Edinburgh,  "  pansies — that's  for  thoughts  "  (and 
such  thoughts!),  &c.,  testify  once  more  to  the  conceit 
of  would-be  novel-writers  and  to  the  good-nature  of 
patient  novel-readers.  Long  soliloquies  of  incon- 
spicuous phraseology,  graced  by  no  glimmer  of 
originality,  stagnate  in  almost  every  chapter.  The 
author  uses  the  term  "our  town"  with  the  same  weari- 
some reiteration  with  which  persons  of  the  lower 
classes  refer  to  their  oflfspring  as  "  our  Jane"  or  "our 
Lily  ".    There  is  no  story  to  criticise. 

"The  Fiery  Dawn."  By  M.  E.  Coleridge.  London  :  j 
Arnold,  igoi.  6^. 
Historic  fiction  is  apt  to  be  neither  instructive  in  its 
history  nor  interesting  in  its  romance.  This  is  true  of 
Miss  Coleridge's  work  which  resembles  rather  a  series 
of  tableaux  than  a  continuous  narrative.  It  is  so 
thoroughly  French  both  in  manner  and  matter  that  it 
would  probably  meet  a  better  reception  if  it  were 
written  in  French  and  published  in  Paris. 


ENGLISH   AND   GERMAN    SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Blackwood's  English  Classics  :— "Hazlitt's  Essays  on  Poetry."' 

Edited  by  D.  Nichol  Smith  ;  "  Lamb.    Select  Essays." 

Edited  by  Agnes  Wilson  ;  "  Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Sec."  . 

Edited  by  G.  Soutar  ;  "  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Keats. 

Selections."    Edited  by  A.  D.  Innes.    London  :  Black-  \ 

wood.    1 90 1.    25.  6d.  each. 
Messrs.  Blackwood  are  earnestly  pursuing  their  self-appointed  , 
task  of  aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  best  English  writers, 
in  English  schools.     Their  two   latest  volumes   deal   with , 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb.    Brilliant  writers  as  they  were,  they  are 
probably  neither  of  them  the  best  model  for  prose  writing  in 
schools.     The  animated  discursiveness  of  Hazlitt,  and  the 
caiiscric  style  of  Lamb  can  only  be  copied  with  impunity  by 
those  in  whom  the  \'eins  of  thought  run  rich  or  the  streams  of 
fancy  abound.    Otherwise  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  an 
invertebrate  not  to  say  amorphous  style  of  composition.  Dr. 
Soutar's  notes    on  Pope  are    of  a   very   prosaic   kind,  as^ 
may   be   seen   by   the   following   comment  on  the  famous, 
line:    "An    honest   man's   the  noblest   work  of   God",  on 
I  which  the   learned   Doctor  remarks  "This  is  an  exaggera-^ 
tion.     Honesty    is    but    one  of   the    constituents    of  the 
noblest   character".     Pope  has  often  been  called  prosaic, 
but    Dr.    Soutar   can   give   him   many  points.     On  a  par 
with  this   criticism   is  his  observation   on  another  passage ; 
that  Turenne  has  no  claim  to  the  epithet  "god  like".  Pope, 
no  doubt,  was  not  brooding  over  any  Presbyterian  standards 
that  the  "unco  guid"  may  set  up.    He  was  merely  translating 
the  Homeric  SIoj  according  to  the  lights  of  his  time.  We 
cannot  help  fancying  that  were  Pope  still  alive  he  would  put  his 
critic  into  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Dunciad".    As  Mr.  Soutar's 
notes  seem  specially  pitched  to  suit  the  meanest  intelligence,  it 
is  a  pity  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  suggest  the  proper 
scansion  of  the  line  "  Tis  real  good,  or  seeming  moves  us  all ". 
How  many  schoolboys  would  note  that  "  real "  is  a  dissyllable  ? 
For  Mr.  Innes'  selections  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 

"The   George   Eliot   Reader."    Edited  by   Elizabeth  Lee. 

London  :  Blackwood.  1901. 
"The    New    Century     Geographical   Readers."     No.  IV.^ 

London  :  Blackie.  1901. 
"  The  Middle  Temple  Reader."    London  :  Dent.  1901. 
"  English  History  from  Original  Sources,  1307-1399."  Black's, 

Historical  Series.  By  N.  L.  Frazer.  London  :  Black.   1901.  . 
We  are  happily  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  the  , 
reading  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  teaching  the  ^ 
child,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  attractive.    The  wise  teacher,  ^ 
does  not  indeed  abandon  grammar,  he  is  content  to  take  his  j, 
examples  as  he  finds  them  in  the  reading  book  itself,  instead  '., 
of    setting    his    children   down    to    master    the   dry  and 
dusty  flowers  of  speech  in  manuals  and   grammars.     Miss  . 
Elizabeth  Lee  has  made  a  happy  selection  from  the  works 
of  (George  Eliot.    The  "Middle  Temple  Reader  'which  is 
meant  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  advanced 
"Temple    Reader"  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
unhackneyed,  yet  suitable  pieces  it  contains.    The  coloured 
illustrations  alone  are  enough  to  ensure  for  Messrs.  151ack's 
"(ieographical  Reader  "  a  large  sale.    Mr.  Frazer's  "  Englishi  .,| 
History  from  Original  Sources "  should  serve  as  a  most  useful  j„ 
reading-lDook  for  those  classes  whose  teachers  desire  to  take 
them  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  tc.xt-book.    Unfortunately  jj 
the  editor  has  tried  to  cover  more  ground  than  his  limit  of  jf 
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space  allowed,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  extracts  are 
unduly  scrappy. 

*'A  First  German  Book."    By  L.  A.  Lowe.    London  :  HIackie. 
1901.    is.  bd. 

*'  German  Vocabularies  for  Repetition."    By  Sophie  Wright. 
London  ;  Methuen  and  Co.  1901. 

Miss  Lowe's  Reader  is  admirably  adapted  for  small  children 
commencing  the  study  of  German.  It  might  not  inaptly  be 
styled  "  German  Without  Tears ".  Miss  Sophie  Wright's 
German  Vocabularies  are  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  for 
beginners  should  be.  Too  often  these  so-called  vocabularies 
for  schools  are  padded  out  with  a  mass  of  unusual  and  even 
archaic  words  which  no  schoolboy  is  likely  to  come  across, 
much  less  to  need. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary  Landmarks."     By  Francis 
Gribble.    London  :  Constable.    1901.  i8i-. 

"Men  lac  est  le  premier",  said  Rousseau  and  Rousseau  was 
right.  Lucerne  may  be  wilder,  but  for  variety  of  scenery  with 
sublime  grandeur  in  the  backgrounds,  Geneva  is  the  first 
of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  is  unrivalled  besides  in  historical 
associations  and  Mr.  Gribble  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
choice  of  a  subject.  The  book  is  lightly  written.  Mr. 
Gribble  passes  cursorily  over  what  ought  to  be  generally 
known,  devoting  himself  rather  to  the  more  obscure 
passages  of  the  lives  of  celebrities.  It  is  a  long  and 
attractive  portrait  gallery  he  passes  in  review.  Geneva 
itself  was  an  intellectual  outpost  of  Paris,  a  city  of  refuge 
for  many  who  were  persecuted  for  their  faith  or  their 
opinions.  The  shores  of  the  lovely  lake  had  their  fascina- 
tion for  the  student  and  the  poet,  for  wounded  spirits  in 
search  of  repose,  and  for  refugees  who  resented  social  ostra- 
cism. When  settled  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  each 
associated  himself  with  some  special  locality.  We  have  Voltaire 
and  Ferney  ;  de  Stael  and  Coppet  ;  Gibbon  and  Lausanne  ; 
Ludlow  and  Vevey  ;  Bonnivard  and  Chillon  ;  Jean-Jacques  and 
Clarens  ;  Byron  and  \'illeneuve  ;  Shelley,  de  Saussure  and 
many  another.  The  story  of  Geneva  itself  is  the  most  sensa- 
tional of  all.  We  seldom  realise  that  it  had  but  5,000  citizens 
when  it  began  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  history.  It  was 
but  a  fortified  bastion,  isolated  in  the  dominions  of  the  powerful 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  whose  outposts  were  picqueted  almost  within 
earshot  of  its  sentinels.  Its  bishops  were  often  in  league  with 
the  public  enemy  ;  and  later  it  could  never  have  stood  alone 
without  the  aid  of  Berne  and  the  Protestant  cantons. 

"  An  Idler's  Calendar."    By  G.  L.  Apperson.    London  :  Allen. 
1 901. 

This  is  a  collection  of  open-air  and  other  sketches,  about 
^•hich  there  is  a  pleasant  flavour  of  ease  and  cjuiet  and  a  love 
for  things  that  have  no  pecuniary  or  worldly  value,  that  will 
not  advance  one's  prospects  in  life.  Most  companionable  and 
friendly  are  the  little  series  of  indoor  essays,  too,  called  "  The 
Fitful  Firelight",  "  Fireside  Travels",  Christmas  Ghosts"  and 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff",  &c.,  with  which  the  volume  concludes. 
We  seem  to  hear  the  chink  of  the  tea  things  and  to  be  stroking 
the  luxurious  cat  on  the  hearthrug,  when  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  these  chapters  :  we  meditate  presently  taking  down  from  the 
shelf  one  or  two  of  those  choice  books  that  tell  of  Mrs.  Battle's 
whist.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  the  folk  and  things  at 
Bracebridge  Hall.  It  is  time  to  pull  the  curtains  close,  stoke 
the  fire,  and  generally  prepare  to  make  an  evening  of  it. 

'  More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald."    London:  Macmillan. 
1 901.  5^. 

Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  continues  to  dole  out  FitzGerald's 
correspondence  and  fragments.  Of  course  there  are  good 
things,  entertaining  passages  in  this  new  series  which  includes 
letters  to  Carlyle  and  others.  FitzGerald  could  not  be  dull  and 
ininforming.  One  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  all  his  works, 
Jicluding  the  few  really  exquisite  poems  besides  the  immortal 
Omar  translation,  bound  up  together,  under  the  competent 
:ditorship  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  an  end  to  it  all.  These  odds 
md  ends,  appearing  from  time  to  time,  tend  to  prolong  the 
ife  of  the  club  which  does  its  best  to  make  FitzGerald 
jid  Omar  absurd  in  the  view  of  so  many  people.  Poor 
"itzGerald,  how  he  would  have  detested  the  idea  of  being 
oasted  and  talked  of  in  the  way  he  is  ! 

■  Palaces,  Prisons  and  Resting  Places  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots." 
By  M.  M.  Shoemaker.    London  :  Virtue.    1901.    42^.  net. 
This  is  the  result  of  what  the  author  calls  a  pilgrimage,  which 
-  e  recently  completed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mary  from  Linlith- 
j  ow  to  Fotheringhay,  and  finally  Westminster  Abbey.    It  is 
lustrated  with  photographs  and  photogravure  and  line  draw- 
igs,  and  is  printed  on  large  pages  with  broad  margins.  Mr. 
hoemaker  does  not  profess  to  have  written  another  history  of 
lary  or  her  period  :  he  says  his  pages  tell  more  of  places  than 
f  people.    Still  he  does  not  omit  the  latter  altogether.  He 
•rites  for  instance  of  Walsingham's  "  villainous  craft  "  and 


"  greenish  yellow  eyes ".  Some  of  the  photographs  in  this 
volume  are  very  good  indeed. 


THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS. 

The  Reviews  start  the  New  Year  well,  and  on  both  the  lighter 
and  the  more  serious  side  will  be  widely  read.    On  the  latter 
side  Lord  Rosebery  divides  the  honours  with  Germany.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  either  emerges  from  the  ordeal  of  compara- 
tively leisured  critical  examination  with  much  credit.  German 
Anglophobia  is  no  new  disease.  Yet  every  responsible  organ  is 
now  discussing  the  manifestation  as  something  new  on  the 
international  horizon,  and  there  is  quite  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  one  course  for  (ireat  Britain  to  pursue  is  promptly  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Russia.    If  we  do  not  adopt  that 
course  the  monthly  reviewers   would  have   us  understand 
that  Russia  and  Germany  may  join  hands  in  circumstances 
which  must  operate  to  our  detriment.    In  the  "  National  "  A 
Russian  Diplomatist  states  the  case  for  an  Anglo-Russian 
understanding.    The  indispensable  condition  apparently  is  the 
abandonment  of  Lord  Curzon's  idea  that  England  must  be 
the   first    Power   in   the    Far    East,    Russia    we  suppose 
being   substituted   for    England.     He    traces    the  history 
of  Russian  and  British  differences  from  the  Crimean  War,  and 
asks  us  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  "  apprehensions  as  regards 
a  contemplated  conquest  of  India  by  Russia".    An  entente 
cordiale  between  the  two  Powers  is  very  desirable,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  England  alone.     Foreign  Powers  are  always 
eager  to  be  friends  with  England,  if  England  will  only  give 
them  all  they  ask.     If  a  Russian  Diplomatist's  plea  secures 
attention  in  England  the  explanation  must  be  found  in  Germany. 
In  an  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  reviewing  our  naval 
position  in  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  indicates  the 
possibility  of  Germany  absorbing  Holland  and  so  entering  into 
possession  or  control  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    That  some 
such  scheme  forms  part  of  the  Pan-German  programme  is  pro- 
bable, and  if  it  were  realised  Germany  would  become  a  much 
more  formidable  rival  in  Eastern  seas  than  she  is  now.  "  A  Free 
Lance  "  in  the  "  National  "  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
Germany  is  to  isolate  her  :  in  other  words  by  an  arrangement 
with  Russia  to  bring  home  to  her  "the  perils  of  her  detestable 
geographical  position  between  France  watching  for  a  revanche 
and  Russia  at  the  head  of  irreconcilable  Slavism".  "Patriae 
Quis  Exul"  in  the  "  Contemporary "  like  Mr.  Archibald  Col- 
1  quhoun  in  the  "  Monthly"  says  that  we  want  no  alliance  either 
with  Russia  or  Germany  ;  but  we  must  strengthen  our  fleet 
and  be  ready  for  the  time  when  the  wave  of  Anglophobia  may 
become  irresistible.    In  the  "Fortnightly"  Canon  MacColI 
urges  that  Germany's  only  chance  of  success  against  us  rests 
on  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  "  Russia  is  not  likely  to  form 
such  an  alliance  unless  we  drive  her  into  it".    Like  everyone 
else  Canon  MacColl  is  eager  to  see  an  end  of  the  Boer  war.  He 
suggests  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  propose  an 
armistice  and  that  a  commission  of  "  able  and  fair-minded 
men  "  should  be  sent  out  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Canon 
MacColl  is  a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  How  would  he  induce  the  Boers 
to  discuss  the  future  without  conceding  their  claim  to  inde- 
pendence, and  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  "  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals   appear  to  be   agreed  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the    Boer  Republics   becomes   inevitable   after  the 
war " .''     Impatience  at    the    hopeless   protraction   of  the 
struggle  is  not  unnatural,  but  there  never  was  less  perhaps 
in  regard  to  any  war  than  in  the  present.    When  the  Boers 
decided   not   to   throw   up   the   sponge   after   the  capture 
of  the  capitals,  it  was  certain  that  the  guerilla  campaign  would 
prove  both  costly  and  irritating.    There  is  no  novelty  in  our 
experience.    Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  sketches 
the  history  of  the  American  campaign  in  the  Philippines  and 
shows  how  like  hopes  have  been  frustrated  by  the  same  means  : 
the  parallel  between  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  and  South 
Africa  is  much  closer  than  is  generally  supposed.    But  a  really 
remarkable  parallel  is  drawn  by  a  writer  in  "  Blackwood " 
between  the  French  campaign  in  Spain  and  the  British  in  South 
Africa.    Napoleon  when  he  occupied  the  capital  and  overthrew 
the  (jovernment  thought  the  war  was  over,  as   did  Lord 
Roberts  when  he   occupied  Pretoria   and   drove  President 
Kruger  out  of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent  fighting  in  Spain 
was  so  exactly  on  all  fours  with  that  in  South  Africa  that  it 
might  almost  be  thought  the  Boers  had  taken  a  few  hints  from 
Spain. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  perplexed  everybody  who  is  not  carried 
away  by  patriotic  platitudinarianism.  "  Calchas "  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  is  doubtful  whether  Lord  Rosebery  is  "  in  the 
field  for  good  to  fight  upon  the  lines  of  the  Chesterfield 
speech ",  and  talks  of  "  the  disquieting  indications  of  the 
exaggerated  workings  of  Lord  Rosebery's  mind ".  In 
"  Calchas' "  opinion,  what  the  country  needs  is  an  alliance 
between  the  leading  Unionist  Liberal  and  the  leading  Liberal 
Unionist.  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  of  "  the  giant  calibre  "  to 
enable  him  alone  to  carry  out  the  programme  he  formulates  : 
he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  work  together.  The  country, 
says  "  Calchas  ",  "  wants  both  these  statesmen,  the  seer  and 
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the  executor  :  and  it  wants  them  in  the  custody  of  each  other". 
In  the  "  Contemporary "  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  shows  himself 
delighted  with  Lord  Rosebery's  latest  appearance,  but  though 
he  supplies  us  with  an  excellent  resume  of  recent  political  history 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Cook  succeeds  in  making  anything  clear 
beyond  a  comparison  of  the  position  of  hesitating  or  pro-Boer 
Liberals  with  the  copperheads  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid  m  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  is  equally  pleased, 
though  he  does  not  dare  to  hope  that  "  the  Chesterfield  speech  has 
killed  all  the  calumnies  and  misunderstandings  and  malicious 
innuendoes  which  for  years  have  flourished  around  Lord 
Rosebery's  name  ".  It  is,  however,  to  the  "  New  Liberal"  that 
we  must  turn  for  the  most  uncompromising  support  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  "Outis"  is  convinced  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  the 
man  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose  approval 
Lord  Rosebery  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  is  satisfied.  Anti- 
Boer  as  Mr.  George  believes  Lord  Rosebery  to  be,  he  finds 
that  the  Chesterfield  speech  is  little  more  than  an  echo  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  views.  Very  different  is  the 
mood  in  which  "  Blackwood  "  approaches  the  speech.  "  Maga  " 
cannot  in  a  moment  forget  Lord  Rosebery's  record  :  he  has  been 
found  wanting  whenever  he  has  been  tried,  and  we  are  reminded 
in  caustic  vein  that  Lord  Chatham,  with  whom  Lord  Rosebery 
entertains  a  friendly  rivalry,  did  not  win  his  triumphs  with  his 
tongue.  "  If  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  had  been  a  masterpiece  of 
constructive  oratory  which  it  was  not,  it  would  have  been  far  from 
justifying  the  foolish  eulogy  of  the  Press."  To  that  eulogy,  there 
was  one  striking  exception:  the  criticism  of  the  "Standard", 
rather  more  trenchant  and  telling  than  "Blackwood's"  own, 
because  it  followed  hot  on  the  speech  itself,  is  singled  out  by  the 
"  National  "  for  protest  ;  the  editor  of  the  "  National "  seems  to 
think  there  is  a  remote  chance  that  Lord  Rosebery  may  succeed 
in  organising  a  serious  and  patriotic  opposition.  If  he  did 
there  would  be  occasion  for  congratulation  but  to  discuss  the 
point  is  to  include  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  category  of  practical 
statesmen. 

The  "  Contemporary's "  collection  of  comments  on  Canon 
Henson's  article  on  Episcopal  Ordination  and  the  Non- 
conformist ministry  is  not  very  valuable,  as  every  one  of 
the  contributors,  except  perhaps  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  says 
exactly  what  anyone  might  know  beforehand  he  would 
say.  It  is  surprising  that  the  new  Bishop  of  Durham  can 
find  time  to  contribute  to  a  collection  of  magazine  articles. 
We  doubt  whether  Lightfoot  or  Westcott  with  all  their  splendid 
capacity  for  work  would  have  thought  the  claims  of  their  diocese 
left  them  leisure  for  this  kind  of  thing.  To  ask  Dean  Free- 
mantle  his  view  on  this  question  is  very  little  different  from  ask- 
ing a  Nonconformist.  That  he  should  support  Canon  Henson's 
position  will  not  commend  it  the  more  to  Churchmen.  Dean 
Kitchen's  support  will  commend  it— it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
to  whom.  His  successor  at  Winchester — a  Liberal  be  it  noted 
— is  against  Canon  Henson.  On  the  other  hand  Dr. 
Rashdall's  support  is  an  important  reinforcement.  His 
keen  intellectual  acumen  and  great  store  of  knowledge 
compel  serious  attention  to  his  contribution.  As  a  matter 
of  policy  he  seems  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  agitating 
for  this  "constitutional  change".  But  his  own  feelings  are 
entirely  in  sympathy.  Dr.  Rashdall,  of  course,  is  a  Broad 
Churchman  pure  and  simple,  which  is  to  take  up  a  critical  and 
negative  position.  Such  a  position  excludes  support  of  episcopal 
ordination  on  any  but  grounds  of  mere  expediency.  We  desire 
to  express  our  regret  that  Dr.  Rashdall  should  condescend  to 
fling  about  question-begging  epithets  such  as  "  Sacerdotalist  " 
and  so  forth.  In  our  notice  of  Canon  Henson's  article  we  said 
that  It  leaves  "  the  impression  that  it  was  policy  rather  than 
criticism  that  urged  the  writer  to  his  conclusions  ".  This  use 
of  the  word  "  policy  "  has  provoked  remonstrance.  We  used 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense  which  connotes  nothing  that  is 
bad,  policy  being  a  strictly  neutral  word  signifying  a  line  of 
public  conduct.  Of  all  journals  in  the  world  this  Review  is 
the  least  likely  to  impute  anything  unworthy  to  Canon  Henson  ; 
for  we  know  him.  We  do  not  understand  how  any  such  con- 
struction could  be  put  upon  our  words. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  Bacon-Shakespeare  cypher  has  created 
a  small  sensation  and  disputants  so  unlike  as  Father  Thurston 
in  the  "  Monthly"  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  and  Mr.  H.  Candler 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  elect  to  demolish  the  theory  to  which  he 
gave  such  j)atient  attention.  Mr.  Henley's  views  on  Stevenson 
are  coinbated  and  deprecated  in  the  "  Monthly"  in  an  editorial  ; 
in  the  "National"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  Stevenson 
without  making  even  a  contemptuous  reference  to  the  Henley 
outburst.  In  the  "  l'"ortnightly "  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  a 
thouglilful  and  charming  essay  on  Wordsworth,  his  sincerity, 
his  simplicity  and  his  habit  of  believing  in  the  reality  of  things 
of  the  imagination.  Lady  Hely  Hutchinson's  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  article  on  "  I''emale  Emigration  to  South  Africa  "  is 
of  considerable  importance,  affecting  the  interests  of  both 
servants  and  mistresses.  The  servant  problem  in  South  Africa 
if  possible  seems  to  be  rather  more  acute  than  elsewhere  ;  the 
lady  help  is  of  little  worth,  and  the  mistress  who  would  do  her 
own  work  should  have  been  born  and  bred  to  the  conditions 
which  she  will  have  to  face  in  the  colony.  "The  Anglo-Sa.xon 
Society  Woman  "  forms  the  subject  of  an  excellent  article  in 


' '  Blackwood  ".  "  Society  ",  says  the  writer,  "  is  no  longer,  as  of 
old,  'the  profession  of  pleasure-seeking',  is  now  rather  an 
ambition,  a  career  which  is  pursued,  not  as  a  source  of  happi- 
ness or  enjoyment,  but  as  a  means  of  self  advancement  ;  and 
the  present-day  Anglo-Saxon  society  woman  is  the  natural 
product  of  an  age  when  placid  joys  have  ceased  to  charm,  and 
men  and  women  of  the  world  are  tasters  rather  than  drinkers 
of  the  wine  of  life,  losing  its  finer  flavours  in  the  ceaseless  rush 
and  whirl  and  change,  the  idolatry  of  useless  ostentation,  and 
the  struggle  for  social  preferment ".  Ennui  must  be  avoided  as 
the  very  plague,  and  escape  from  it  is  sought  in  ways  which 
are  unwholesome. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Allerlei  neue  Bisinarckiana.  Von  Dr.  Adolph  Rohut.  Leipzig  : 
Verlag  von  B.  Elischer  Nachfolger.    1901.    M.  3. 

Will  there  never  be  an  end  ?   For  Bismarck's  big  personality  \ 
and  commanding  ideas  there  is  always  room,  but  for  what  he 
thought  of  monarchs  and  diplomatists,  there  is  very  little  now : 
so  much  has  already  been  told  ;  and  it  is  only  one  shade 
better  than  the  gossip  of  his  dining-room  and  his  study.  We 
know  already  that  he  liked  Beaconsfield  and  Andraszy,  that  he 
rallied  Gortschakoff  on  his  being  half-German,  that  he  thought 
Napoleon  III.  a  good  diplomatist  but  a  sly  man,  that  he  pre- 
ferred Thiers  to  Favre,  and  the  like.    However  in  this  book  j 
there  are  a  few  weightier  matters.    The  chapter  on  his  rela-  j 
tions  to  Thiers  is  very  interesting,  though  he  appears  in  it 
like  the  colossal  bully  he  could  be  when  national  policy  was 
at  stake.    Poor  little  Thiers  nearly  tumbled  off  his  chair  when 
he  heard  of  the  enormous  indemnity  demanded  in  1871.  To- 
ask  less  than  a  milliard,  pleasantly  observed  Bismarck,  would 
be  an  insult  to  Paris  ;  and  he  was  adamant  about  Alsace  ' 
and  Lorraine  ;   "  if  somebody  has  tried  to  birch  you,  one  ■ 
must  not  make  him  a  present  of  the  bristles."    But  in  all  ;i 
this,  he  was  only  following  his  own   maxim  appended  in  J 
the  most  engrossing  aphorisms  at  the  end  of  this  volume  ;  \ 
'Concessions  only  whet  the  appetite  for  more".    There  are  ^ 
two  chapters  on  his  relations  to  Austria  both  before  the  war  i 
with  her,  and  before  the  alliance  ;  the  first  warmly  repudiates  \ 
the  vulgar  idea  that  a  conflict  with  Austria  was  part  of  a  plark  '{ 
for  German  "  hegemony "     There  is  a  chapter  too  on  his  || 
attitude  to  the  "  Bund  ".    There  is  the  inevitable  chapter  about  ; 
Bismarck  and  the  Rothschilds,  some  of  the  material  for  which  ' 
is  drawn  straight  from  the  letters  to  his  wife  ;  and  of  course  \ 
we  get  him  again  as  a  good  father  and  devoted  husband.    The  \ 
author  devotes  a  chapter  also  to  Bismarck's  wit.    His  occa-  J 
sional  \  erses  were  not  bad  of  their  kind,  but  heaven  save  us —  ^ 
and  the  French — from  his  wit.    When,  however,  we  come  to.  j 
his  "  Golden  sayings  "  we  come  to  words  of  weight  and  mean-  '\ 
ing.    Take  this,  from  a  speech  of  1869  :  1 

"  I  must  repeatedly  enter  my  protest  against  the  public  mis- 
understanding that  army  expenses  are  unproductive.  The 
army  is  a  dam  against  a  deluge.  To  economise  here  costs 
dearly."  And  this,  from  another  of  1850.  "It  is  easy  for  a 
statesman  ...  to  blow  the  war  trumpet  with  the  popular  wind, 
while  he  warms  himself  by  his  chimney-corner,  or  thunders 
from  the  tribune  and  leaves  the  musketeer,  bleeding  on  the 
snow,  to  consider  whether  his  system  means  victory  or  gloiy  : 
but  woe  to  the  statesman  who  is  not  vigilant  for  such  a  cause 
for  war  as  will  hold  good  when  the  war  is  over."  , 

Wise  words,  both  of  them,  and  not  unmemorable  now.  At 
his  talk  of  individual  freedom  we  cannot  but  smile  :  but  this 
was  assuredly  a  man  who  "  believed  he  heard  God  ",  when  he 
wore  the  device  "  \Mth  God,  for  King  and  Fatherland  ",  and 
who  realised  his  own  vaunt  "  I  wear  the  Fatherland  always- 
upon  me  ". 

Kaiser  FriedricJis  Tagebiicher   iiber   die   Kriege   1866  iind 
1 870- 1,  soniit  iibcr  seine  Reisen  nach  dem  Morgen/ande- 
inid  7iach  Spanicn.    Edited  by  Margaretha  v.  Poschinger. 
Berlin  und  Jena  :  Hermann  Costenoble.    1901.    M.  2.50. 
IMonarchs  do  not  often  write  well,  but  they  write  upon 
weighty  occasions,  and  firsthand  which  is  more  than  most,  who 
write  well,  can  usually  claim  to  do.    But  the  heroic  Emperor 
Frederick,  dear  to  English  memory  as  the  Crown  Prince  of 
German)-,   writes  in  a  style  and  with  a  charm  of  his  own,  j 
befitting  one  who  was  at  once  a  mediaeval  paladin  and  a  modern  I 
thinker.     These  jjagcs  should  attract  wide  and  sympathetic  | 
attention,  for  width  and  sympathy  are  the  qualities  that  they 
themselves  possess.    The  earlier  diary  of  the  war  of  1866  is 
chiefly  of  military  interest  ;  though  e\  en  here  the  simplicity  that 
calls  the  old  king  "Papa"  is  evident.    But  the  journal  of  his 
trip  to  the  East,  at  the  invitation  of  Ismail  Pacha,  for  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  full  of  general  interest.    Brindisi  he  notices 
as  full  of  English  comfort.    In^  Athens,  he  walks  and  speaks  as 
a  scholar,  remembering  his  instructor  Curtius.    Constantinople  i 
charms  him  and  he  discusses  the  art  of  its  mosques,  tersely  and 
as  a  trained  critic,    But  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  piety,  ins  enthu- 
siasm and  his  reflection  meet,  with  a  result  that  is  at  once 
practical  and  poetical.  I 

"  It  has  made  me  happy  for  my  whole  life,"  he  writes  in 
Jerusalem,  "to  have  walked  the  habitations  where  Jesus  Christ 
abode  :  the  places  His  footsteps  trod  ;  to  ha\e  seen  the  moun- 
tains and  waters  on  which  His  gaze  daily  rested.  .  .  .  Every 
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stranger  should  p.iy  his  first  visit  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  if  the 
sun  inclines,  and  afterwards  stay  awliile  by  the  most  ancient 
trees  of  Gethsemane,  which  may  well  have  been  contemporaries 
of  our  Lord.  Here  monks  have  laid  out  their  little  gardens, 
where  every  confession  claims  its  own  as  the  spot  of  the 
Passion  ;  otherwise  there  is  little  attractive  in  the  liare  preci- 
pices. Hard  by,  Capuchins  show  the  \'irgin's  grave,  and  the 
cave  where  the  Saviour  sweated  blood,  but  from  which  a  piece 
of  rock  has  been  removed  'to  give  a  better  diiection  to  the 
altar'.  This  first  evening  in  Jerusalem,  when  I  viewed  the 
sunset  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while  that  majestic  silence 
fell  on  nature  which  is  solemn  even  in  every  other  place,  is  un- 
forgettable. Here  the  spirit  can  turn  from  earth  and  dwell 
undisturbed  on  the  reflections  that  move  the  inmost  soul  of 
every  Christian  looking  back  on  the  great  work  of  Redemption 
that  here  achieved  its  supreme  moment.  To  read  one's 
favourite  Gospel  passages  in  such  a  place  is  a  Church  service 
in  itself."  One  feels  that  this  is  the  same  man  who  took  the 
sacrament  in  silence  with  his  wife  at  the  grave  of  their  little 
son,  before  he  rode  forth  to  the  Franco- German  war  (p.  104). 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  visited  in  its  twilight 
of  lamps,  and  all  the  sacred  places  which  are  discriminatingly 
described.  Nor  did  he  omit  his  own  country  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  Johannite  Church  in  the  name  of  his  father. 
Damascus,  the  Lebanon,  Baalbec,  Thebes  were  all  visited 
under  exceptional  opportunities.  When  at  length  he  reached 
Port  Said,  he  was  especially  mterested  by  the  personality  of 
Abdelkader  "  in  his  white  Algerian  costume,  on  which  he  had 
laid  the  ribbon  of  the  red  eagle  Suez  and  Cairo  completed 
the  journey. 

His  diary  of  the  Franco-German  war  is  a  model  of  brief, 
observant  record.  Many  fresh  glimpses  are  afforded  of 
Bismarck.  He  transcribes  the  note  in  which  his  father 
signified  his  acceptance  of  Napoleon's  sword  (p.  1 10)  ;  and  it 
is  curious  for  an  eighteenth-century  student  to  note  that  it  was 
"Count  Bothmer"  who  announced  Napoleon's  arrival  at 
Sedan.  One  remembers  the  "Bothmar"'  who  foiled  Harley 
and  ruined  Bolingbroke  ; — without  whom  George  the  First 
would  never  have  ascended  the  throne,  and  whose  son,  by  a 
strange  irony,  became  a  mild  and  retiring  pietist.  Favre  and 
Thiers  are  depicted  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  telegram  begging  the  King  of  Prussia  to  avert, 
for  the  sake  of  mothers  and  daughters,  an  armed  entry 
into  Paris.  Of  the  whole  war  he  quotes  the  fine  apothegm 
"The  W'Orld's  history  is  the  world's  sentence";  and,  while 
he  is  enthusiastic  at  Germany  "  rising  like  one  man "  and 
( Contimied  on  page  24. ) 
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Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices :  2  S  S  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W, 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  hy  II"'.  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRB  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 


EDINBURGH  :   35   ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 

LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLI.-MM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,1 19.     Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,527,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  tlie  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1, 900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board,  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Chari.es  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp. 
SON,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Maytager. 

NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

HCe^d  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 
50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.; 
I  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. :  :-2+  West  End 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 
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asserting  her  unity,  he  cannot  forget,  even  in  the  hour  of 
patriotic  triumph,  that  the  time  has  come  to  set  about 
social  reform  and  inner  regeneration.  One  short  incident 
must  conclude  our  summary.  Bismarck  was  very  wroth  with 
Rothschild,  at  the  outset  of  the  finance  negotiations,  because 
he  began  by  addressing  him  in  French.  It  was  a  French 
Rothschild  who  did  so,  and  the  anger  is  based  on  no  very 
magnanimous  ground.  The  work  has  been  recently  translated 
into  English. 

Die  hitriguen  der  Grdfin  Elizabeth  Seefeld.  Ein  Hofroman  in 
zwei  Abschnitten  aus  den  Memoiren  eines  Souveranen 
Fiirsten.  Von  Moritz  von  Kaisenberg.  Zurich  :  Verlag 
von  Caspar  Schmidt.  1901.  M.  4. 
We  had  figured  to  ourselves  a  "Royal  Family"  romance, 
either  fantastic  or  realistic.  We  were  woefully  disappointed 
at  being  landed  after  all  on  the  shores  of  conventional  melo- 
drama. The  story  opens  in  the  'forties,  when  the  heir-apparent 
of  "Odenburg"  is  on  his  travels,  and  at  Freudenstadt  (pre- 
sumably Vienna)  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  a  lovely  adventuress 
"  Elisabeth  Duvernois  ".  An  "interval"  elapses,  complicated 
by  a  slip  in  the  text  which  gives  "  1897  ",  obviously  instead  of 
1879.  The  Crown  Prince  is  now  on  the  throne,  married  and 
with  an  only  son — a  student  and  a  poet.  The  adventuress 
reappears  with  an  exquisite  daughter,  and  a  diabolical  plan  for 
revenging  herself  for  having  been  drummed  out  on  an  allow- 
ance twenty-five  years  before.  The  "  Countess  von  Seefeld  ", 
as  she  now  is,  even  at  her  age  creates  a  sensation.  She  finds 
two  old  lovers  among  the  Court  officials.  One  she  has 
wrecked  ;  the  other  is  her  accomplice.  The  "  only  son  "  falls 
in  love  with  the  alleged  daughter.  The  Countess  then  declares 
that  he  is  her  son  by  the  young  man's  father.  It  is  a  lie  ;  and 
a  great  many  pages  are  allotted  to  its  disproval.  There  is  a 
little  clever  writing,  but  the  whole  novel  is  longwinded  and 
unindividual. 

England  in  Siidafrika  tend  die  grossen  gervianisclien  Welt- 
ititeressen.  Von  Heinrich  Freiherrn  Langwerth  von 
Simmern.  Wiesbaden.  1902. 
A  Hanoverian  nobleman,  a  former  member  of  the  German 
Parliament,  makes,  in  the  above  brochure,  an  earnest  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  German  ill-feeling  against  England,  which 
culminated  in  the  storm  of  noisy  meetings  of  protest  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  partly  mistranslated,  Edinburgh  speech. 
The  author,  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  by  study  and  repeated 
visits  to  London,  familiar  with  English  life,  literature  and 
history,  is  of  those  who  would  have  liked  to  see  the  war  avoided, 
but  it  having  broken  out,  wishes  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
English  military  action,  so  frequently  misrepresented  in  German 
papers.  He  laments  the  error  of  these  papers,  and  persists  in 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  an  Anglo-German  understanding. 
Kis  brochure  seems  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention. 

Die  Iftsel.    Leipzig.  December. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  our  previous  remarks  on  this  publi- 
cation. The  Stendhal  paper  is  concluded.  The  illustrations 
are  more  terribly  affected  than  ever,  especially  the  sickly  one  of 
"  The  Angel  with  the  Mandolin ".  The  periodical  is  far  too 
"precious"  for  our  taste,  and  does  not  appeal  to  us  from  any 
point  of  view  whatever. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  28. 

DELICIOUS 

RED, 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAK  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nkaklv  Oi'I'Ositf.  iioNij  Stuf.f.j). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-I'i.is  "  Shirt  is  sviiK:i  ior  to  .-my  oilier  for  Incii.m 
and  Colonial  wear,  lieing  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stron>4er,  and  will  hear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  .'iny  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"BREJECHEs  curr." 


The  New  Year 

will  bring  you  health  and  happiness  if  you  ride  a 
cycle  fitted  with  the  genuine 


DuNiop  Tyres 


Reduced  to  55s.  per  pair; 

with  wired   or  beaded  edges  ;  and  guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 

Of  all  cycle  agents. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  Company's 
trade  mark  on  the  inner  tube  as 
well  as  the  outer  cover. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


DR,  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Cou^hS, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i*d.,  as.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne  "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  t>ottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloorasbury,  London. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

S.'VLE    BV    TENDER    OK    ^62,o;,5    THREE    PER  CENT 
PERl'ETUAL   DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
Mininuiiii  I'lice  ^,"90  per  cent. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  Directors  of  this  Comiiany  to  .Sell  by  Tender  /.'(i2_,i)35  Three 
I)er  Cent.  Perpetual  l)L-l)enlure  Stock,  in  .iccordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
.South  Metropolitan  Gas  Acts,  7882  and  189'^. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  OfBce  on 
application  to  the  undersiKned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 

the  14th  day  of  January,  1902.   

The  stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  lender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  jirice  than  at  the  rate  of  C^o  money  for  each  >Cioo  Debenture  Stock. 

I!y  Order,  FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary.  ' 

Offices  :  709  Old  Kent  Ro.-xd,  London,  S.E., 
14th  December,  1901. 
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THE    COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,  Suffolk. 

THOROUGH    TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 
On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRKS  in  a  splendid  climate. 


Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Oodi'rev 
JOHNSO.v,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES'S 
QUARTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  for  particulars  ate  invited  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  "  Club,"  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Managing  Director,  ARTHUR  COLLINS. 
Twice  Daily,  at  J  30  and -.30.         "BLUE  BEARD." 
DAN  LENO,  Herbert  Campbell,  F.  Emney,  L.  Caird,  Little  Zola,  Arthur  Conquest; 
Elaine  Ravensberg,  Julia  Franks,  Madge  Girdlestone,  Grigolatis,  &c. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 
Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.       THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Matinee  Every  Wednesday,  at  2.15. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 
EVERY  EVENING, 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-ofnce  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henrv  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


QUEEN'S  HALL 


EVERY  EVENING.  Feb.  i,  at  «  p  m. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr.  Hexrv  J.  Wood. 
Promenade,  is.  ;  balcony,  2s.  ;  grand  circle,  3s.,  5s. 


QUEEN'S  (SMALL) 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 


HALL. 

(DAILY  at  3.) 


And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 
Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIERS  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME. 
7S.  6d.,  ss.,  2S.  6d.,  is.  R.  Newman,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

ro  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

r  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
EILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

S  f .  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

^       (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  [  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Royal  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJE.STIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
ainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  wlien  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 
COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
'ASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 

Mr.  WATTS-DUNTON'S 

CHRISTMAS  DREAM 

An  Idyll  of  Aylwin  Hall 

APPEARED  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

''he  SATURDAY  REVIEW  for  December  21. 


Hi 


S^N'PENS 


are  the 
BEST  SYSTEM, 
BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 


Three  distinct  sizes — 

10/6,  16/6, 
25/- 


post  free. 

Otiier  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


Any 
steel  pen 
can  be 
matched  exactly. 


The  Best  Fountain 


Pen  Produced  is  the 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G., 
95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano's,  37  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  PARIS. 

To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS   AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.     CAT.\LOGUE  (December  1901) 
NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Re.m.mnder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  263  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 

and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBR.\RY  OF  A 
GENTLEMAN,  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, January  S,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock,  RARE  and  VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS,  comprising  Courses  de  Testes  et  de  Bague  faittes  par  le  Roy  en 
I'Ann^e  1662— Perr.>ult,  les  Hommes  Illustres,  2  vols.— Richardson's  Book  of 
Ceilings,  Coloured  Copy— Sauvan's  Tour  of  the  Seii.e,  Large  Paper— Nattes" 
Coloured  Views  of  Bath— Billings's  Baronial  Antiquities.  4  vols.  Large^  Paper — 
Chronicles  of  England,  by  Ellis,  14  vols.— and  other  Antiquarian  Works— an 
interesting  Collection  of  Early  Plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  Dryden, 
Mrs.  Behn,  Wycherley,  and  others— Henry  VIII.  Primer,  R.  Grafton,  1545— and  a 
few  Early  Prii  ted  Books— Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  1669— Waller  s  Poems,  1645 — 
and  01  bets  in  Early  English  Literature— Tracts  and  Pamphlets  relating  to.'^merica, 
&c.— Wordsworth's  Evening  Walk,  &c.,  2  vols.— Gray's  Odes— Landor's  Simonidea 
—  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers  in  the  Original  V umbers— Jesse's  Richaid  III. — 
Borrow's  Works,  12  vols.— and  other  First  Editions  of  Esteemed  .Authors,  many 
being  uncut  copies  — French  Illustrated  Books— also  the  Tudor  Translations,  a  com- 
plete Set,  ^!2  vols.— Villon  Society's  Publications,  27  vols.— Kelmscott  Press  Issues 
—Jesse's  Works,  30  vols.  — Lamb  and  Pater's  Works,  Edition  de  Luxe— Prowning's 
Works,  17  vols.,  Large  Paper  and  other  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors- 
Books  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank  and  others  — Works  in  Hi-tory,  Biography 
and  General  Literature,  the  whole  in  excellent  condition. 


To  be  yieived  and  Catalo^ncs  Imd, 
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Cramptonvmagazine. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 


Contents  of  January  Number. 
JOHANNA.    By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker. 
THE   CAT:   TO-DAY  AND   TO-MORROW.  By 
Louis  Wain. 

GUTTER  TRAGEDIES.  — I.     By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. 

KINGS  OF  COMEDY.— I.    FROM  WYCHERLEY 

TO  PINERO.    By  Joseph  Forster. 
A    ROMANCE    OF    AN    OLD    GARDEN.  By 

William  Maw  Egley. 
"THE    SHEPHERD    OF    THE    OPEN  FOLD." 

By  Maud  Stepney  Rawson. 
HERR  GEORG  LIEBLING.     By  the  Baroness  de 

Bertouch. 

CANADIAN    REMINISCENCES.     By  Jessie  Tre- 

MAY'NE. 

"A  MISCALCULATION."    By  A.  Perrin. 
THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  VICAR?     By  Chris 
Sewell. 

A  COMEDY  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.     By  Edward 

G.  Fairholme. 
THE  OBSTINACY  OF  MARY  ANN.    By  Evelyn 

Hope. 

THE    DRAMA   OF   THE   MONTH.      By  Sidney 
Dark. 

CAUSERIE  PARISIENNE.    By  Alys  Hallard. 
ABOUT  WOMEN.    By  J.  T. 
THE  LIBRARY.    By  H.  T. 


Published  by  ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TREHERNE'S  NEW  LIST. 


TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  GirL    By  Peter 

Eraser.    Price  6s. 
Athemeum. — "The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 
Liverpool  Mercury. — "  We  commend  the  story  to  the  thoughtful  reader. " 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "A  well-written  novel." 


EAST  OF   SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin.    Price  6s. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

Vanity  Fair. — "An  unusually  able  volume  A  creepy,  clever  volume." 

Truth. — "  Exceptionally  clever  and  interesting." 
To-day. — "  Clever  and  powerful  tales." 


DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne.    Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review. — "  A  remarkable  novel." 

Westminster  Gazette.  — "  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable,  and  we  shall  look  for  Mr.  Tremayne's  next  with  intere.st." 

Western  Morning  News.  — "  hi,  a  literary  work,  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence." 

Manchester  Courier. — "The  story  is  powerful  and  interesting." 

Irish  Times. — "  Shows  remarkable  promise  and  power." 


LORRIMER.      By     Finch  Mason. 


MAD  " 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle.—^'  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of  open  air 


and  sturdy  constitutions. 

County  Gentle>iian. — "  A  very  readable  book." 
Free  Lance.  — 'I'hese  stories  will  be  widely  read." 
To-day. — "  Plenty  of  vivacity,  humour,  and  '  hor.siness.' " 
Western  Morning  News. — "Amusing  and  readable." 

Western  Daily  Mercury. — "  '  Mad  I.orrimer'  will  have  a  very  succesful  run." 


LOUIS  WAIN'S  ANNUAL. 


TIIIKI)  EDrilON  now  READY. 


London  :  ANTIIONV  TREHERNE  cV  CO.,  LTD.,  3  Agar  Slrc-ct, 
Charing  Cross,  W.C;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Modern  Designs  in  Jewellery  and  Fans  (Special  Winter  Number  of 

"  The  Studio  ").    "  The  Studio  "  Office.    5^-.  net. 
The  Pantheon  at  Rome  (James  Thomas).    Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 

Biography. 

Memoirs  of  Maharaja  Nubkissen  Bahadur  (N.  N.  Ghose).  Calcutta  : 
Basu.    7^.  6d. 

Lamarck  :  His  Life  and  Work  (S.  Packard).    Longmans,    gs.  net. 
Classics. 

Cicero  :  De  Amicitia  (H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse) ;  First  Greek  Reader  (E.  C. 

Marchant).  Bell.  is.  6d.  net  each. 
AI2XTAOT  XOH*OPOI :  The  Choephori  of  /Eschylus  (T.  G.  Tucker). 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
Vergil:  .Eneid,  Book  V.  (j.  T.  Phillipson).    Bell.    i^.  6d. 

Fiction. 

A  Parish  Scandal  (Mrs.  C.  Marshall).  Stock. 

A  Bit  of  Shamrock  (Mark  Guy  Pearse).    Horace  Marshall,  ir. 

History. 

Memorials  of  Old  Buckinghamshire  (Edited  by  P.  H.  DitchfieldJ, 

Bemrose.    12s.  6d.  net. 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  Fiench  History,  1789-1815  (Leony  Guilgault). 

Blackie.     is.  6d. 

Scottish  Men  of   Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Henry  Grey 

Graham).     Black.  18s. 
Remarks  and  Recollections  of  Thomas  Hearne  (Vol.  V.    Edited  by 

D.  W.  Rannie).    Oxford  :    Printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical 

Society  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.Ci.  :  An  Historical  Account  of  the 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701- 

1900  (C.  F.  Pascoe).  Published  at  the  Society's  Office,  ys.  6d. 
Roman  Africa  :  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupation 

of  North  Africa  (A.  Graham).    Longmans.    i6^.  net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife  (Recorded  by  the  Gardener).  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  6s. 
British  Vegetable  Galls  (Edward  T.  Connold).    Hutchinson.    lo^.  6d, 

net. 

School  Books. 
Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry  (James  Walker).    Bell.    3^.  6d. 
Sermons  Preached  in  .Sedbergh  School  Chapel,  1883-1900  (H.  G. 
Hart).    Rivingtons.    y.  6d. 

Theology. 

A  Study  of  Modern  Anglicanism  (Gordon  Milburn).  Sonnenschein. 
3^.  6d 

The  Civilising  of  the  Metafauns  (A.  R.  Waller).  Brimley  Johnson. 
IS.  net. 

Fathers  in  the  Faith  (Mary  C.  Danson  and  F.  Gwendolyn  Crawford). 

Methuen.    is.  6d. 
The  Christian  View  of  Human  Life  (J.  Wilson  Harper).  Dent. 

4J-.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

With  the  "  Ophir  "  Round  the  Empire  (William  Maxwell).  Cassell.  6^. 

Miscellaneous. 

Advice  to  20th  Century  Business  Juniors  (Phi.  Rho.  Chi.).  Horace 
Marshall. 

Archceology,  Egyptian,  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  (M.  Brodrick  and 

A.  Anderson  Morton).    Methuen.    y.  6d. 
Catholic  Directory,  The  (1902).    Burns  and  Oates.     is.  6d.  net. 
England  under  the  Jews  (Joseph  Banister).    Banister,  is. 
How  to  Choose  your  Insurance  Company  (Charles  Cox).  Argus 

Printing  Company.    2s.  6d. 
Mathieson's  Handbook  for  Investors  for  1902.    Mathieson.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

National  Policy  :  a  Speech  delivered  at  Chesterfield,  December  16, 

1901,  by  Lord  Rosebery.    Humphreys,  is. 
"  Picture  Shakespeare,  The  "  :  Macbeth.    Blackie.  is. 
Shakespeare,  The   Works   of  (3  vols.     Limp   leather).  Newnes." 

los.  6d. 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam  (Limp  leather).    Newncs.    3^.  net. 
Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland  (W.  G.  Wood  Martin.    2  vols). 

Longmans,    ^os.  net. 
Works  of  George  Eliot,  The  :  Vol.  IX.  :  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  Jubal, 

and  other  Poems  ;  Vol.  X.  :  Theophrastus  Such,  Essays,  Leaves 

from  a  Note    Book  (Library  Edition).    Blackwood.     10^.  6d. 

each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January,  1902:  —  Crampton's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly,  S^.  net.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau  ;  The  National  Review,  2S.  6d.  ;  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Contemporary  Review,  2.r.  6d.  ;  Nineteenth 
Century  and  after,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2S.  6d.  ; 
The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr.  ; 
The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  ^d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ; 
The  Artist,  i.r.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  I.r.  ;  La  Revue, 
lfr.3C;  The  Musical  Times,  4;?.  ;  Science  Gossip,  6d.  ;  Mercure 
de  France,  2fr.25  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.;  The  New  Liberal 
Review,  l.f.  ;  The  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  The: 
Captain,  (>d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  International 
Journal  of  Ethics,  2s.  6d.  ;  (Icographical  Journal,  2S. 

For  DecicmdI'.r,  1901  : — East  and  West,  iRe.  ;  Revue  Britanniquc.. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


'rom  Mr.  MURRAY'S  Latest  List.  MACMILL.^N  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. 

HE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEVVBOLT. 
No.  16.         JANUARY,  1902.       2s.  6d.  net. 
rORIAL  ARTICLES- 

MEMORIES  AMD  PORTRAITS. 
ON  THE  LIME. 

iLA.VD'S  ANTIQUATED  /"/A'^ A^C£-FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
TISH  COMMERCE,  tS8i  1900  (W  ith  Diagrams)-J.  HOLT  SCHOOLINC. 
?  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA    SIR  ALEXANDER 

E.  MILLER,  K.C.,  C.S.I, 
f  GERMAN  ^iii -ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

IDE  AND  THE  SPADE  IN  C,ERi\IANy-\.lMMl.  MAGNUS. 

Z  RATIONALE  OF  F.lCCINAT/ON~C,.  ARCHDALL  REID,  M.B., 

CMFRSE 

le'a  'for  'a'n'endowed  ST.4GE-J.  STURCE  MOORE. 
.iGio  PUERi-Riy.  JAMES  H.  F.  PEILE. 

■A.VOUS  MEPI .EVAL  HUNTING  BOOK.    II.  (Illustrated) -W.  A. 

BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 

NEW  BACONIAN  MARE'S  NEST~RIW.    FATHER  HERBERT 

THURSTON,  S.J. 

EP/SODE-HOH.  MRS.  WEDGWOOD. 

?  SONG  OF  THE  V/NE-B.  PAUL  NEUMAN. 


autobiography.    Edited  by  the  late  Sir  COURTENAY 
Vhh  Portraits  and  lllustiations.    Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 
.  perfect  storehouse  of  delightful  anecdote." — Daily  Mail. 


BOYLE,  K.C.B. 
[Just  out. 


JOHN  -MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


HE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LT.- 

3ENERAL  SIR   HARRY  SMITH,  Bart.,  of  Aliwal, 

5.C.B.,  including  his  services  in  South  America — In  the  Peninsula  and  France 
-At  New  Orleans — At  Waterloo — In  North  America  and  Jamaica  — In  South 
Ifrica  during  the  Kaffir  War — In  India  during  the  Sikh  War — And  at  the 
::ape,  &c.  Edited  by  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH.  With  some  .Additional 
Chapters  supplied  by  the  Editor.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Two 
ols.  demy  Svo.  24s.  net.  {Just  out. 

e  Spectator  says  : — "  Nearly  si.\  hundred  pages  alive  with  energy  as  bright 

^ay  as  a  romance  by  Lever,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  find  so  brilliant 

:ample  of  simple  enthusiasm  there  is  not  a  page  of  these  two  admirable 

ties  that  is  not  worth  reading  Harry  Smith  ranks  among  the  happiest  men 

:ver  lived.    But  the  book  is  not  only  happy,  it  is  packed  with  military  wisdom 

,11  soldiers  may  study  it  with  profit  It  is  edited  in  the  most  workmanlike 

)n,  Mr.  Moore  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated  net  only  upon  his  material,  but 
the  skill  and  accuracy  where\\*ith  he  has  handled  it." 


ARY   BOYLE,   HER   BOOK.  An 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

"  The  most  important  Contribution  to  practical  Sociology  since 
Mr.  CHARLES  BOOTH'S  great  work  on  "LIFE  AND  LABOUR  IN. 
LONDON." 


POVERTY : 


A  Study  of  Town  Life. 

By  B.  S.  ROWNTREE. 

Illustrated  with  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Diagrams.    Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

"In  our  judgment,  the  most  important  sociological  monograph  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years  A  picture  of  the  actual  life  of  the  working  classes  which  is  un- 
exampled for  complete  and  convincing  realism  The  scientific  student  of  town- 
life,  the  municipal  reformer,  the  philanthropist,  the  educationalist,  will  find  this 
volume  more  valuable  for  present  practical  purposes  than  any  other  single  volume 
in  the  language." — Daily  Chroiiiclc. 


A  NEW  GARDEN  BOOK. 

THE  GARDEN  of  a  COMMUTER'S 

WIFE.  Recorded  by  The  Gardener.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
gilt  top,  6s. 

INSECT  LIFE,  SOUVENIRS  OF  A 

NATURALIST.     By  J.-H.  Fabre.     Translated   from  the  French  by  the 
Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori."    With  a  Preface  by  David  Shari',  M.A., 
F.R.S.    Illustrated  by  M.  Prendergast  Parker.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  The  volume  is  an  enchanting  one,  full  of  intensely  interesting  stories  of  the 

instinct  of  insects,  observed  with  a  care  and  an  infinite  patience  that  are  distinctive 

of  the  great  students  of  nature." — Daily  Mail. 


JAMES    RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


A 


Biography  by  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER.    Illustrated  with  several  Portraits. 
2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  15s.  net. 
"Pleasantly  written,  and  has  some  attractive  portraits." — Globe. 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN. 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Svo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 
NEW  BOOK  BY  JOHN  FISKE. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING.  ByJoHN  Fiske. 

Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


"SALE  PRICES" 

(No.  I  DFXEMBER) 

ing  a  Tabulated  List  of  the  Prices  at  Auction  Sales  in  Europe 

of  the  Month. 


THE     nVCOl^THI-.^Z'     STJIPIPLEIMIEItTT  TO] 


''The  Connoisseur. 


ff 


Now  on  Sale  at  all  Bookstalls,  Newsagents,  and  Booksellers. 


"  SALE  PRICES"  is  indispensable  to  all  Collectors,  and  an  invaluable  help  to  Solicitors, 
tioneers,  Estate  and  Insurance  Agents,  as  it  provides  the  actual  Market  Value  of  nearly 
rticle — Pictures,  Engravings,  Porcelain,    Furniture,  Silver  and   Sheffield  Plate,  Stamps, 
I  ),  Medals,  Antique  Clocks  and  Watches. 


'(.rial  Office  :  37  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.    Publishing  Office  :  "The  Artist,"  27  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

f  oi?   J£i.n.u£i,x*y,  1902, 

Commences  a  New  Volume,  and  contains  Contributions  by 

LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  ANDREW  CLARKE,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. 

(Agent-General  for  Victoria).  Our  Naval  Position  in  Eastern  Seas. 
LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  Good  Old  Cause. 

:SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH. 

The  Education  Problem. 

e.  CANDLER. 

(1)  Mrs.  Gallui'S  Cvi'HEr  Story — A  Rei-ly  to  Mr.  Mallock. 
R.  B.  MARSTON. 

(2)  Mrs.  Gallup's  Cypher  Story-A  Reply  to  Mr.  Mallock— 

Bacon  — Shakespeare— Pope. 
THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  T.  K.  CHEYNE. 

A  Turning-point  in  Old  Testament  Study. 
THE  HON.  L.\DY  HELY-HUTCHINSON. 

Female  Emigration  to  South  Africa. 


A  New  Route  to  Canada. 
Sir  James  Paget  and  Louis  Pasteur. 
British  Labour— A  Workman's  View. 

Music  versus  The  Opera. 


EDWIN  C.  BURGIS. 

LADY  PRIESTLEY. 

JAMES  G.  HUTCHINSON. 

J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

HERBERT  COOK. 

Did  Titian  Live  to  be  Ninety-nine  Years  Old. 
THE  HON.  ROLLO  RUSSELL. 

The  Reduction  of  Town  Fogs. 

H.  SOMERS  SOMERSET. 

The  Kitchen  Waggon. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  PEDDER. 

Where  are  the  Village  Gentry? 

SIR  WEMYSS  REID. 

Last  Month. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 


No.  1035. 


JANUARY,  1902. 


2s.  6d. 


ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET — I.  The  Birth  of  the  Brigade. 

FACT  AND  FICTION  IN  IRELAND. 

WITH  THE  BOERS  ROUND  MAFEKING. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL.    By  May  Sinclair. 

AMONG  THE  FIFE  MINERS.    By  Kellogg  Dueland. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  SOCIETY  WOMAN. 

THE  WESTCOTES.    Conclusion.    By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

L.ADY  SARAH.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

MASTER  TARTAR. 

GUERILLA  WARFARE:    A  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.    Chaps.  XIV.-XVI. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

Lord  Roseberv  at  Chesterfield— A  Collection  of  Platitudes- 
Faction  v.  Party— The  Spanish  Main— Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  the 
Buccaneers. 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  NEW  COLONIES. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents  for  JANUARY,  1902. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND.    By  a  Russian  Diplomatist. 

THE  JEWISH  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE.    By  Edouard  Drumont,  Editor 

of"  La  Libre  Parole." 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ISOLATION  OF  GERM.ANY.    By  "  A  Free  Lance." 
THE  COMING  EDUCATION  BILL?    By  A.  Griffith  Boscawen,  M.P. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
DISTRIBUTING  KITCHENS.    By  Colonel  Kenney.Herbert. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

SOME  RECENT  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ETON.    By  Viscount  Turnour. 
LIVERPOOL'S  DEMAND  FOR  A  UNIVERSITY.    By  Ramsay  Muir. 
THE  SCHLEY  COURT  OF  INQUIRY.    By  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author  of 

"  Ironclads  in  Action," 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


Now  Ready,  post  free  4Jd. 

"THE   BUILDER"  NEW  YEAR'S  NUMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Illustrations  of  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  from  the  N.W.  (Roland  W.  Paul);  The 
NEW  (R.C)  CATHEIJRAI,,  WESTMINSTER  (W.  Curtis  Green); 
TOMB  OK  MAXIMILIAN  I.,  INNSBRUCK,  with  some  of  the  statues 
(A.  C.  Conrade):  ANTWERP  IN  THE  XVItm  CENTURY  (II.  W. 
Brewer);  ON  THE  SCHELDT  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  VAN  ARTEVELDE 
(from  a  Crayon  Sketch  by  the  lOditor) ;  Articles  on  SIX  WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS,  wilh  illustrations  of  some  of  his  cliief  works,  includinR 
.SOMERSET  HOUSE  BEFORE  THE  EMBANKMENI'  (W.  Monk), 
THE  OJ>U  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ALBANY  (from  a  drawing  in  the 
Soanc  Museum),  &c.  ;  also,  on  OLD  KNHJHTSIiRIDCJE  (illustrated);  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  series  of  articles  (Student's  Column)  on  DRAINAGE 
AND  PRIVATE  .SEWAGE  DISPOSAL;  with  other  interesting  matter, 
both  literary  and  artistic. 

London  : 

The  Publlsiikr  01  THE  BUILDER,  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 
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THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 
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THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

A  KING'S  GALLERY  OF  BEAUTY.   By  S.  K.  Ludovic. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT.    By  Winifred  Graham. 

THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR.— JANUARY.    By  E.  D.  Cuming. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.     By  Max  Pemberton. 

SPORTING  AND  ATHLETIC  TROPHIES.    By  Hugh  B.  Philpott. 

A  MAGNETIC  ATTR.\CTION.    By  Rokert  Barr. 

OUR    GRAPHIC    HUMORISTS.     Their  Funniest  Pictures   as    Chosen  by 

Themselves.  By  Frederick  Dolhan. 
THE  STROH  VIOLIN.    By  D.  Donovan. 

SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST.  An  "Old  Men's  Singing  Club."— 
A  Train-Load  of  Two  Million  Eggs.— .\  Lady's  Glass  Dress.  By  E.  Leslii 
Gilliams. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.    ByW.  W.  Jacobs. 

PRINCESS  ROSETTA.  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Margaret  Maitland. 
NEARLY  ROASTED    ALIVE    IN  THE  GREAT    CHANDELIER  OF 

DRURY  LANE.    By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 
CURIOSITIES. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review. 
No.  390  for  JANUARY. 

NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  IN  1901.   By  "An  Old  Fogey." 

THE  HEAD-MASTERS'  CONFERENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION.-ANNUAL  MEETING. 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

PARENTS.   By  a  Schoolmaster. 

A  PAGE  FROM  A  TEACHER'S  DIARY. 

FROEBEL  UNION  CERTIFICATES.  I 
UNDERSTUDY.  I 
A  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.  , 
THE  OLD  SCHOOL ;  a  Fairy  Story.  \ 
THE  TEACHING  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
RUSKIN  HALL. 

Educational  Budget  for  1902-Lord  Rosebery's  Speech— Thi 
Forthcoming  Bill  — Tenure  of  Masters  —  Teachers  for  Soutl 
Africa  —  Teachers'  Guild  Notes  —  Schools  and  Universities - 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— Reviews,  &c. 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS  :-Five  Guineas  Offered. 

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 

AN  INSTANT  SUCCESS.        SECOND  YEAR  OF  ISSUf 

"An  indispensable  Book  for  Scientific  Workers  in  general, 
and  Astronomical  Students  in  particular." 

KNOWLEDGE 

DIARY  &  SCIENTIFIC  HANDBOOl 

Fox>  1902. 
NEW    FEATURES    ADDED  YEARLY. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES   BY  EXPERTS. 

A    SCIENTIFIC   VADE  MECUM. 
ASTRONOMY,  BOTANY,  METEOROLOGY,  MICROSCOPY,  &c.  &c.  &j« 
AN    ASTRONOMICAL  ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

NEW   STAR    MAPS   AND  CHARTS. 
OVER  500  PAGES. 
THE   ONLY   DIARY   SPECIALLY   DEVOTED  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 


! 

DIARY  PORTION  GIVES  WHOLE  PAGE  TO  A  DAl 


With  separate  pages  for  Monthly  Notes,  Memoranda,  Diary  Index, 
Cash  .Account,  and  many  other  Tables. 


THREE  SHILLINGS  NET.     (Postage  at  home,  4d..  abroad,  8d. 


London:   KNOWLEDGE   OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn, 

.'\nd  of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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THE   IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:   Write  for  Prospectus 

Tun  Manager,  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  StreH 
Strand,  W.C. 

 ,  1  u 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO.  \ 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMElfil 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advi 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     E  YERSLE  Y  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


tthew  Arnold's  Works. 

oems.   3  vols. 

ssays  in  Criticism.    First  Series, 
ssays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series, 
merican  Discourses. 

Btters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged   by  G.  W.  E. 

Rl'S^ell.    In  2  vols. 

B  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackml,  M.A.    In  S  vols. 

ol.  I.  Genesis -Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kini^s— Esther.  Vol.  I\'.  Job— Songr  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Xol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*s*  The  Te.xt  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

(ays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

luoer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

in  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

iscellaneous  Essays. 

ante,  and  other  Essays. 

t.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

he  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

he  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

CCaSional  Papers.  Selected  from  TAe  Guardian,  The  Times, 
md  7'he  Saturday  R^Z'iew,  1846-1S90.    2  vols. 

i  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

itures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

ClifFord,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Ste  PHEN  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

erson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 

ion  by  John  Mori.ey. 

iscellaniee.         |         Essays.         I  Poems, 
iglish  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
he  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude, 
stters  and  Social  Aims. 

ters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

kV'RiGHT.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

ters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

re  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

\ldis  Wright. 

jsanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches. 

Grazer.  D.C  L. 

(the's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Sau.nders. 
•  The  .Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

)mas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

idited  by  Edmunu  Gosse.    4  vol>. 

lems,  Journals,  and  Essays, 
itters.   2  vols. 

3tes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

en's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 


Edited  by  W. 
By  J.  G. 
Translated,  with 


By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
Edited  by 
By  John 


)  Making  of  England. 

,L.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vol-,. 

I  Conquest  of  England. 

,L.I).    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Ord  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green. 

Irs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Xor<,ate. 

iy  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

UCHARD  GrEE.N. 

:8Ses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

thwork   out    of   Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

I  nd  'I  rrinslation>  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  ''The  Forest  Lovers." 
I  "bird  E':lition,  revised. 

lil.  Mutton's  Collected  Essays. 

I  :erary  Essays. 

•  says  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 
Matters  of  Faith, 
leological  Essays. 

Itioisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols, 
ipects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


By 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  hy  Canon  Ain(;er. 

Vol.  r.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  rielps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,    i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ai.m.er,  M  A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.   By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B,  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.   1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke,    i  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers.  iM.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myeks. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       1       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Profes'^or  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 

"  a*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2J.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an    Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sarah 
Smetham  and  William  Da\"IES.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.   Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 
H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 
LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

■  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (ICQ  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
341  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


THE 

Dailp  Cbrotiick 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

than  any  other  Liberal  Paper 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME. 

A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES. 

FULL  RESUME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting-  considerable 
attention  to  parliamentary,  political  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in 
the  home. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In- 
teresting articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 

OFFICES  : 

DMLY    CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS, 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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NATAL    THREE    PER  CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCK. 

ISSUE  OF  iEl,945,000. 

Price  of  Issue,  £93  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  ist  January  and  ist  July. 
Six  Months'  Interest  payable  ist  July,  1902. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  ist  January,  1949,  the  Government  of  Natal  having 
the  option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  ist  January,  1929,  on  givinf; 
twelve  calendar  months'  notice. 

The  Government  of  Natal  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial 
Stock  Act,  1930,  as  announced  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  of  the  20th  September, 
igoi.  Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  ia  this  Stock  subject  to  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  the  Trustee  .\ct,  1893. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED,  are  instructec 
by  the  GoveuniMENT  of  Natal  to  offer  for  subscription  the  above  amount  ol 
Stock,  being  .£445,000,  the  balance  of  the  amount  authorised  to  be  laised  undei 
Act  No.  7  of  1898,  and  ;£i, 500,030,  the  first  instalment  of  an  amount  of  ,oqo,coc 
authorised  under  Act  No  25  of  1901  of  the  Natal  Legislature,  and  to  be  issued  ii' 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Loan  Law  of  the  Colony.  No.  ic 
of  1S82. 

The  above-mentioned  Acts  state  that  the  Loan  is  to  be  raised  for  the  constructior 
and  equipment  of  Railways  and  for  Harbour,  Telegraphs  and  other  Public  Work: 
of  a  permanent  character. 

By  the  terms  of  the  General  Loan  Law,  No.  10  of  1882.  of  the  Legislature  o. 
Natal,  all  Loans  raised  under  authority  of  an  .\ct  of  the  Legislature  are  chargeable 
upon  and  payable  out  of  tlie  revenno  of  the  Colony. 

_  The  Agent-General  for  Natal  has  furnished  the  following  statement,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  the  trade  and  revenue  returns  of  the  past  four  years  : — 

i8j8.  189c.  1900.  *i90i. 

■Value  of  Imports  ..  ^5, 323, 216  .^5, 359^259  ;£5.9ii,5i8  ,{l9,S;o,coo 
Railway  Revenue    ..  986,417         940,100       1,242,280  i,7:0,ooo 

Customs  Revenue    ..  466,234         430,69)         65^,041         80-', 000 

Total  Revenue         ..       2,114,593       1,929,210       2,333, if'4  3,300,000 
*  The  figures  for  igoi  include  amounts  for  the  last  ten  days  of  the  year,  a< 
estimated  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  on  the  2  ist  December. 

The  Stock  offered  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  rank  fari  passu  with,  the  existins 
/2.555iOo^  "  Natal  3  percent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1929- 154),  '  and  will  be  inscribe) 
in  accordance  with  the  provisi<  ns  of  "The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  43  and  4^ 
■Vict.,  cap.  50,  in  the  books  kept  by  the  I^ondon  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  this  Stock  ant 
the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  th' 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  liable  o\ 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  an>' 
matter  relating  thereto. — 40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59,  sec.  19.  ' 

Applications  on  the  form  prescribed  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West 
MINSTER  B.\NK,  LiMiTED,  Lothbury,  and  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stocl. 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £s  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  applied  fo! 
The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  Sth  January,  1902. 
In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  b; 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment.  ' 
i'ayment  will  be  required  as  follows,  ^  i/.  : — 

£5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
£'8       „        on  15lh  January,  1902. 
£20       ,,        on  10th  February.  1902. 
£25       ,,        on  10th  March,  1902. 
£!!5       „        on  10th  April,  1902. 

£93  \ 

Payment  maj'  be  made  in  full  on  the  15th  January,  1902,  or  on  any  subsequef 
day,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  , 
Copies  of  the  Acts  above  mentioned  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-Generj 
for  Natal,  26  'Victoria  Street,  Westmnister,  S.W.,  or  ar  the  London  and  Wes-; 
minster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury;  and  Forms  of  .Application  can  be  obtaiiied 
that  Bank,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches  :  at  the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  18  St.  Swithirf 
Lane,  E.C.  ;  and  ot  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co, ,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  I 
Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  , 
3rd  January,  1902. 


MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  various  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men- 
tioned in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  b\d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  ^s.  T,d.  Send  for  list  show- 
ing what  each  nnniber  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

WAR     HONOURS      ^  °^  Honours  and  Promotions  in  the 

.\rmy  for  services  in  South  .\fric;i  was  issued 
!    AND    REWARDS.     .-is  a  special  supplement  to  the  Oct.  5  issue 

::::^rn;;:r*r~::::::r::rrrrr-~.~  ".Aimv  .\nu  Navy  Gazette."  A 

Coloured  Plate  of  Indian  Imperial  .Service  Corps  is  also  presented  with 
that  number,  6id.  post  free. 

The  Puhlisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Sul'scription  to  the  S.-ITURDA  Y  REVIEW  arc  :- 
United  A'ins^dom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    I  10  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year       ...      071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  t 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Stret 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  ti 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  ii 
formed  immediately. 
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RHODESIA  EXPLORATION. 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Statement  yet  Rendered. 
Recent  Developments. 

rHE  seventh  ordinarygeneral  meetingof  the  Rhodesia 
Exploration  and  Development  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  at 
inchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Seear  (the  chairman  o/ the 
mpany)  presiding. 

rhe  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  G.  Latilla)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
d  the  auditors*  report, 

rhe  Ch.Tirman  said  it  was  his  pleasure  to  report  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
upany,  .and  to  lay  before  them  the  most  satisfactory  statement  yet  rendered.  The 
:ts  and  figures  which   appear  in'  the   report  and   balance->heet   bore  better 
itimony  than  all  the  eloquence  that  could  be  indulged  in.     With  regard  to 
;  profit  and  loss  account  the  shareholders  would  see  that  the  expenses  in  London 
d  decreased  to  the  extent  of  ^500.    The  Buluwayo  expenditure,  however,  was 
ger  by  the  amount  of  ^2,500.  which  was  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  salaries 
j^i,ooo,  an  increase  in  the  general  expenses  of  £(>yo,  and  an  increase  in  the 
lount  for  mining  proposals  abandoned  and  written  off  of  £830.    That  expenditure, 
)ugh  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  really  showed  a  decrease  on  the  ordinary 
rking  of  the  company,  as  on  April  i  they  took  over  the  agency  business  of  the 
Idfields  of  Matabeleland.    On  the  other  hand,  the  amounts  received  for  agency 
s  more  than  compensated  for  the  additional  expenditure.    Turning  to  the  other 
e  of  the  account,  they  had  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  amounting  to  ^£3, 01 5,  and 
>fit  on  realisation  of  shares  £22,2gS.    Owing  to  unfavourable  conditions  they  had 
:  realised  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  holdings  as  last  year,  consequently  the 
ifit  on  reali-ation  was  something  like  ;^i8,ooo  less.     P.ents  and  Bulawayo  and 
isburj-  offices   account    amounted    to  ^226.      The   total    available  profit 
the    year    was    ^28,609,    which,     added    to    the    balance    brought  for- 
rd  from  last  year,    made   a   total  available    for  profit,  with    the  balance 
the  premiums  account,  of  £39,741.    The  profit  since  June  30  had  been  increased 
^13,465,  to  which  must  be  added  /So, 700  premiums  received  on  further  shares 
aed  or  sold  since  the  accounts  were  made  up.     The  company  held  shares 
ich  on  December  10  last  stood  at  ;£2i2,o42,  and  were  set  down  in  their  books 
only  £6i,ooo,  and  showed  at  the  present  date  a  profit  of  ;£i86,204.    Taking  the 
al  number  of  shares  held  by  them  in  all  companies,  viz.,  739,965,  they  worked 
;  roughly  at  4s.  gd.  per  share,  which  included  :  27,108  Chicago  Gaik.i  Shares,  r,i53 
ukwe  Gold  Mine  Shares,  47:975  Lomagunda  Development  Shares,  5,5^8  Crescens 
atabele)  Shares,  48.266  Bulawayo  Market  Shares,  and  21,3:0  Lomagunda  Reefs 
ires.    Their  subsidiary  companie';,  as  a  whole,  had  an  exceedingly  good  selection 
properties,  while  in  some  cases  the  existence  of  payable  reefs  had  already  been 
nonstrated.   The  schedules  attached  to  the  report  gave  every  information  respect- 
their  present  interests  in  claims,  land,  &c.    They  had  purchased  and  sold  a  good 
ny  properties  which  did  not  appear  in  these  schedules,  as  simultaneously  with 
acquisition  agreements  had  been  entered  into  for  re-sale  to  one  or  the  other  of 
ir  subsid  aries.  They  are  now  owned  or  were  interested  in  2,198  claims,  as  against 
76  claims  last  year.    It  was  most  desirable  to  have  compact  blocks  of  a  claim, 
netimes  owners  of  adjoining  properties  were  in  a  position  to  cause  expense,  to 
nothing  of  annoyance  ;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  incorporate 
>e  interests  !n  their  flotations.    The  principal  changes  were  due  to  the  elimina- 
1  of  2CO  claims  in  the  Filabusi  district  and  (o  in  the  Insiza  district,  which  had 
n  sold  to  the  Mayfair  Development  Company.    When  last  he  addressed  them 
board  were  anticipating  the  sale  of  their  timber  farms  to  the  Wankie  Coal 
npany,   but  that  did  not  come   off.     Since  then  arrangements  have  been 
le  with   Messrs.  Pauling  and  Co.  for   the   cutting   and  selling  of  timber- 
:fly,  Messrs.  Pauling  and  the  company  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
:abele  Timber  Trust  to  cut  timber  on  the  farms  held  by  that  company,  which 
e  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  own  farms.    The  timber  was  native 
:,  and  existed  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  farms  over  which  they  had  secured 
right  to  fell  and  strip  the  trees.    They  were  told  that  the  timber  was  of  an  ex- 
;ionally  high-class  quality,  eminently  suitable  for  mining,  building,  and  all 
nary  purposes,  including  cabinet-making.    Hitherto  it  had  been  impracticable 
andle  this  timber  at  a  profit,  but  that  state  of  things  had  been  changed  by  the 
truction  of  the  railway  to  the  Wankie  Coalfields,  which  would  pass  right  through 
timber  belt.    Messrs.  Pauling  and  Co.  had  agreed  to  carry  the  timber  to 
iwayo  for  a  nominal  sum  during  the  lime  they  were  engaged  in  the  construction 
le  Wankie  Railway,  and  with  that  advantage  in  the  company's  favour  they 
d  be  able  to  compete  advantageously.    .\  trial  order  for  25.000  railway  sleepers 
he  Wankie  line  had  already  been  secured,  and  Mr.   Rhodes  had  promised, 
hat  were   successfully  executed,    a    further    order    for    175,000  sleepers! 
ise  two  lines  alone  meant  a  very  large  profit.    The  manager  estimated  that 
company  would  make  a  profit  of  at  least   2s.  per  cube  on  sleepers,  and 
lilding  limber  a  profit  of  4s.  per  cube.    They  had  the  right  to  cut  from 
area  owned  by  the  Timber  Trust  up  to  500,000  cubic  feet,  in  addition  to 
h  they  had  the  timber  on  their  own  farms.    The  chairman  then  alluded  in 
1  to   the  various  properties  of  the  company,  and  in  conclusion  said  that 
regard  to  the  question  of  dividend  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  express 
5lf  in  reference  to  this  particular  point,  as  mention  was  contained  in  the 
tors'  report.    He  might  say  that  they  would  be  fully  justified  in  making  a  very 
.  larger  distribution  than  the  proposed  dividend,  but  in  these  times  it  was  as 
;o  retain  something  in  hand,  and  with  this  idea  the  directors  recommended  the 
.ent  of  a  ^5  per  cent,  dividend.    He  thought  he  was  right  when  he  said  that 
was  no  other  company  similar  to  their  own  whose  sphere  of  operations  was  in 
esia  that  could  to-day  boast  of  such  an  excellent  showing.    The  magnitude  of 
interests  demanded  very  close  and  unremitting  attention  ;  the  amount  of  work 
I  had  to  be  performed  was  enormous,  and  each  successive  year  he  found  it 
and  more  difficult  to  bring  his  remarks  within  reasonable  limits.    He  then 
i  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  motion  being  seconded  by  Dr.  Hans  Sauer, 
emarked  that  the  industrial  progress  of  South  .-Vfrica  would  now  go  on  irre- 
ve  of  the  P,oers.    The  new  arrangement  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
1,  he  believed,  overcome  the  labour  diifi-ulty. 

=  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  following  resolution  was  then  put 
arried:-'-That  a.i  interim  dividend  of  35  per  tent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
I  capiul  of  the  company  be  declared  to  all  members  of  the  company  in  respect 
shares  held  by  them  on  December  30,  and  that  the  dividend  of  33  per  cent, 
•ed  by  the  company  shall  be  paid  as  follows,  viz.,  as  to  10  per  cent,  in  cash, 
5  per  cent,  in  fully-paid  shares  of  £1  each  of  the  Gitling  Hill  Gold  Mining 
any  (Lir/.ited),  taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  dividend  at  par,  the  distribution 
made  on  or  before  February  i,  1902." 

•ote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors,  and  staff  concluded  the  proceedings. 


PEARKS,  GUNSTON  AND  TEE. 

Incpeasing"  Business  Despite  Adverse  Conditions. 

THE  fiftti  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  Pearks,  (Junston  and  Tuc,  I/irnitcd,  was  held  on  Saturday,  at 
the  Ilolborn  Viaduct  Hotel,  Holborn  Viaduct,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  J, 
Karrell  (the  chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Chairman  ^aid  they  had  all  been  very  mucli  disappointed  at  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  he  anticipated  that  they  would  feel  satisfied  at  the 
improvement  in  the  figures  that  had  been  put  before  them.  In  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  they  had  not  only  held  their  own  as  regards  the  profit  of  the 
business,  but  far  more  than  held  their  own  as  regards  the  turnover,  and,  after  all,  the 
turnover  is  everything.  He  referred  to  the  prosecutions  known  under  the  title  of 
*'  Pearksecuted  Butter,"  and  continued  :  '*  For  some  years  past  there  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  British  colonies  very  large  (juantities  of 
butter,  good,  well-made  butter,  which  has  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  the  IJritish 
public  with  varying  success.  There  were  objections  to  it.  It  had  in  many 
instances  a  flavour  not  found  in  any  other  butter,  and  although,  after  a  time,  the 
public  would  get  used  to  it,  still,  as  the  butter  was  obtainable  only  for  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  there  was  always  the  difficulty  of  introducing  it,  and  overcoming  the 
prejudice  at  the  commencement  of  every  season.  We  had  good  reason  for  assuming 
that  this  flavour  was,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  butter  of  its 
natural  milky  sweetness  through  having  to  be  kept  in  a  fro/en  condition  during  its 
transportation  to  this  country.  Wc  conceived  the  idea  that  by  blending  this  butter 
with  fresh  milk — English  full-cream  milk— we  should,  as  it  were,  rehabilitate  the 
flavour,  and  so  render  it  a  much  more  palatable  and  suitable  article  than  it  had 
hitherto  proved.  Moreover,  it  would  give  the  butter  a  much  more  pliable  texture, 
the  hardness  of  the  frozen  article  being  the  g^eat  objection  on  the  part  of  th  e  public. 
In  addition,  we  realised  that  by  treating  it  in  this  way  we  could  secure  an  almost 
absolute  uniformity  of  butter,  to  the  delight  of  our  customers,  and  consequently 
to  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  the  business.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  stor>^  short, 
we  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  proved  a  success."  Their  mode  of  treatment 
enabled  them  to  retail  the  butter  at  a  price  considerably  below  that  charged 
for  good  butter  by  competitors,  and,  although  they  did  not  obtain  as 
much  profit — in  fact,  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  did  not  get  one-third  the 
profit  per  hundredweight  their  competitors  did  — they  reaped  the  advantage  by 
continued  increasing  sales,  through  giving  the  public  a  delicious,  palatable 
butter  at  a  very  cheap  price,  which  they  thoroughly  enjoy.  The  crime  was 
that  they  used  British  butter,  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  made  by  their  own 
kith  and  kin.  He  used  English  milk,  and  did  all  this  in  England.  If  they  bad 
done  so  anywhere  else,  there  would  have  been  none  of  this  persecution — it  can  be 
called  by  no  other  name.  Their  sales  began  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
their  customers  prefer  Pearks's  butter  to  any  foreign  butter,  much  to  the  alarm  of 
their  competitors,  who  began  to  worry  themselves  and  the  local  authorities.  Several 
prosecutions  were  instituted  against  them  ;  but  as  the  analy.'^t  declared  that  the  article 
he  analysed  was  made  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  and  as  this  is  ihe  only  lega^ 
definition  of  butter,  the  summonses  were  dismissed.  An  inspector  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  came  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  factory.  He  stated  in  open 
court  that  everything  was  straight  and  above-board,  and  that  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment whatever.  The  magistrate,  however,  held  that  they  were  wrong  in  selling 
without  a  notice,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Divisional  Court,  who  upheld  the 
magistrate's  decision.  Immediately  a  decision  was  given  against  them  they  gave 
in  every  possible  way  notice  to  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  butter.  The  public^ 
in  these  days  of  competition,  know  full  well  what  they  want  ;  they  buy  Pearks's 
butter  because  they  like  it,  and  because  they  find  Pearks's  butter  better  than  any 
other  butter,  and  it  is  bought  by  all  classes.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 
Mr.  Lensh  seconded  the  motion.  ' 
The  motion  was  carried  imanimously. 

Mr.  Finch  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors,  and  remarked 
that  he  believed  they  were  going  to  have  one  of  the  most  successful  companies  in 
the  provision  trade. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  passed, 

Mr.  Cansfield,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  the  last  six  months  had 
been  a  very  trying  period  for  the  directors.  It  was  sometimes  rather  hard  work  to 
get  through  one  police-court  ;  but  they  had  been  through  50,  and  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  through  another  500  if  necessary.  All  new  industries  had  battles  to 
fight,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their  case  to  cause  alarm.  He  thought,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  the  shareholders  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
balance-sheet.  The  directors  had  written  off  large  sums  for  depreciation,  instead 
of  paying  the  money  away  in  dividends  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  next  twelve  months  would  prove  one  of  the  best  periods  they 
had  ever  experienced. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BiRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  JEIOO. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 
Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  K.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..  ..       ..  ;£5,ooo,ooo 

Paid-up  Capital   ;£i,25o,ooo 

Reserve  Fund       ..        ..        .•  ..  ;6i,25o,ooo 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  apolication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY. 

POCKET  VOLUMES,  printed  upon  fine  thin  paper.    Pott  8v.  cloth  gilt  top,  ...  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  edges  3s.  net  each. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     By  Chaki.bs  j  THE    DEEMSTER.    By  Hau.  Cmne. 

„  ^^^r."     Rv     NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  By  Robert  Louis  Stev™.  ^ 

«'IT    IS    NEVER    TOO    LATE    TO    MEND.'      By  j  [Shc^ily. 

Charles  Readf.   x  Ttf\r\v<i      UNDER   THH    GREENWOOD    TREE.     By  Thomas 

FAMILIAR    STUDIES    OF   MEN    AND    BOOKS.  ^  ^^^^^  "'^  ^  iSAorify._ 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     —  - 

^H^^OISTER  AND  THeIiEARTH.    By  Charles  Reade.    A  New  Edition.    Illustrated  by  i6 
rHr»TTl»T<5HTP   AND  MARRIAGE.   By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy 

liO  VE,    COURTSHIP,    A  W  U    IVl  AKRI  A«  J^.       ^   essentially  a  book  for  the  home.  -£cAo. 

.he':™;^ p™.  works  o.fj™^buchan^^ 

Volume.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  12s.   


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  GRAND  BABYLON  HOTEL.    By  Arnold  Bennett,  Author  of ''  The  Gates  of  Wrath." 
TTTT^ttH  PYECROFT  PURITAN.    By  Harry  Lindsay,  Author  of  -  Method.st  Idylls.  =6. 
1  BLOW  O^E^T^  By  Robert  Machrav,  Joint  Author  of  ''The  Vision  Splendid."  ..... 

THE  CAT'S-PAW.    By  B.  M.  Croker.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Pegram.  ry-s- 
THE  OLD  BANK.    By  Willl^m  Westall,  Author  of  "  With  the  Red  Eagle." 
FAN  FITZGERALD.    By  H.  A.  Hinkson. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROPE.    By  E.  W.  Hornung.  .         .  » 

TsTUMBLE  BY  THE  WAY.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  "  The  Diary  of  a  Doctor. 

DESpim's'lAS^^^^^^^^^  By  D.  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  "  Joseph's  Coat."        ,  / 

"  A  curiously  fascinating  book.  —Star. 

DUMB.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.  Forbes. 

THrTRiuMPH^OrHI^,*^^^^^^^  By  B.„.a.M  M,™.o,  Author  of  "The  Guni 


[Sltorily- 
ySliortly- 


runner,"  &c.  „     r,  , 

"  A  full,  adventurous  story.  —/>f<7/.«2rt)2.  ^  . ,  tt  ii         t-»„„_.q^  "  9j r 

THE  PURPLE  CLOUD.    By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of  "The  Yellow  Danger,  &c. 

"  Vigorous,  daring,  and  original  in  conception."-6';»(;a/,-f^.  .    j  11  T  nvp  " 


the  result."— /I //'fM'TK"'.  f  <  (  A  ;«oi:o'c  Tii.Tll  " 

A  SOWER  OF  WHEAT.  By  Harold  Bindloss,  Author  of    Ainshes  ju  ju. 

•  An  able  and  attractive  noveL'-Z.^V^^anv  apORGE   MaNVILLE  FeNN, 

THE   CANKERWORM  :    Being  Episodes  of  a  Woman  s  Life.    By  George  manv 

^^^iheSu  v^y  HtS  b  irThat  ttTfascinated  reade?  is  lively  to  skip  --Daily  TeU,rapk. 

A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH.    By  Florence  Warden. 

"A  breezily  thrilling  story."— C^r-r^xTO  FniTTON 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SCAR.     By  Bertha  Thomas.    Second  Edition. 

"Abundantly  clever."-i«</;W  i^2>/<''-    /*      .  rrccrvr- 

THE  WEALTH  OF  MALLERSTANG.    %  Algernon  Gissing. 

"  A  powerful  story.'  —Cf;«-/  Circular. 


KeCailS  l-^U  UL»lb>;uucy         ui^      —  —   -- — — ~ — — 

abldesY  Ih«  is  to  sav^he  ha^s  done  exceedinglywelL;;-^  ^  .  ' 

THRFF-AND-SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

THKtt  AINU  01/vr=L  By  Em.i.e  Zoi.a.    Ediled  by  L. 

HIS    MASTERPIECE.    By  Emh.e  Zoi.a.    E^^'ted  by  L^A.      THE   JOY   OF   LIF  y  ^ 

Vizeteily.  „  ^'''"'^  FOURTH     GENERATION.      By    Sir  Walti 

A    BLIND    MARRIAGE.    By  Geohc.e  R.  -Sims.  ^  THE^^FOUKaH  , 

TERENCE.    By  B.  M.  Croker.    With  6  Illustraiions by  Sidney  :  ^    ^^TCH     IN     THE     NIGHT.  ByM, 

the" INIMITABLE     MRS.    MASSINGHAM.      ^y  i       Cam.-- ^"^^  By  R.  Keu.son  Stephens.  Wi 

Hi-.KKERT  CoM>TON.    ,  „  ..      6  Illustrations.   1 

ANDROMEDA.    By*RoBERT  Buchanan.   Ki/-.MiriQ 

NEW  SERIES  OF  tW6-SHILUNG  NOVELS. 

Bound  in  pic  ture  ^'""^  •';-'^^„""^heriNE'S  BY  THE  TOWER.  By  Walt, 
HIS  OWN  GHOST.  By  D.  Christie  Murray,  .suortiy.  ^^^^^ 
PLOTTERS  OF  PARIS.    By  Edmund  Mitcu  il.  ^  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS,  iiy 

SPORT  AND  SPANGLES.    By  Byron  Webher.  j  WATERS  OF  EDERA.    By  Ouiua. 
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e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Count  von  Biilow's  speech  has  been  commended  as 
ilful ;  it  was  certainly  disingenuous.  He  was  given 
it  the  opportunity  which  was  wanted  to  set  right 
;  bitter  misunderstandings  between  Germany  and 
igland.  Instead  of  doing  his  duty  directly  as  even 
smarck,  the  prime  hater  of  the  English,  would  have 
ne,  he  showed  an  utter  subservience  to  perverted 
blic  opinion  in  Germany.  He  lectured  Mr.  Chamber- 
n  for  things  he  never  said,  merely  tempering  his 
ture  with  the  awkward  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
;eived  assurances — which  he  was  bound  to  believe — 
it  the  insult  was  unwitting.  The  proviso  suggests 
5  inference  that  the  British  Government  had  offered 
der  pressure  some  apology  for  the  words  of  one  of 
ministers.  In  fact,  no  official  assurances  can  have 
sn  given.  Count  von  Biilow  said  much  concerning 
i  inviolate  honour  of  the  German  army  which  no  one 
d  attacked.  He  omitted  the  opportunity  of  bettering 
;  relations  between  Germany  and  England  by  giving 
;  lie  to  the  outrageous  and  malignant  falsehoods 
blished  in  the  German  press  against  the  honour  of 
;  British  army.  It  was  a  pity  for  his  reputation  as 
man  of  strength  that  Count  von  Biilow  did  not 
opt  the  attitude  of  the  new  Ambassador,  Count 
Jtternich. 

rhe  rest  of  his  speech  was  a  gorgeous  advertise- 
tnt  of  what  the  Germans  love  to  call  their  world- 
litics.  Germany  had  assured  her  position  at  home 
the  perfection  of  her  army  and  by  the  triple 
lance,  which  still  played  its  useful  part  and  was  not 
:  threatened  in  any  way  by  internal  decay  or  by  the 
t  of  the  dual  alliance.  From  this  immovable  base 
J  intends  to  go  forward  along  the  path  of  world- 
litics,  and  Count  von  Biilow  incidentally  mentioned 
)st  of  the  continents  as  the  likely  object  of  German 
;erprise.  There  was  an  ingenuous  grandeur  about 
;  whole  scheme  and  the  incidental  throwing  in  of  the 
itinents.  It  has  been  often  enough  outlined  with 
ich  vigour  by  the  Kaiser  and  from  his  speeches,  as 
11  as  from  the  politic  omission  of  one  continent  in 
unt  von  Biilow's  speech,  we  may  gathijr  that  South 


America  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  German  efforts. 
If  that  is  so,  the  unfriendly  folly  of  Count  von  Biilow 
in  his  references  to  England  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
appears  the  more  tactless.  There  is  no  ally  but 
England  likely  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  that  most 
important  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  usual  official  intimations  to  members  that  Par- 
liament will  duly  assemble  have  been  issued,  and  as 
usual  the  letters  contained  nothing  likely  to  arouse 
interest  even  in  a  female  voter.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
spectacle  which  will  be  offered  to  sightseers  by  the 
journey  of  the  King  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  assembling  on  16  January 
would  call  for  no  particular  notice.  People  begin  to  lose 
their  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  except  perhaps 
theoretically  as  a  national  institution,  though  this  year 
the  first  few  debates  may  possibly  be  read  with  a  little 
additional  zest  from  the  expectation  that  the  Liberal 
party  will  show  signs  of  indulgence  in  the  vigorous 
spade-work  that  was  requested.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  new  earthwork  will  be  as  eagerly  welcomed  by 
one  party  as  the  other.  Both  parties  also  will  join  in 
regretting  that  Lord  Kimberley  is  still  not  strong 
enough  to  do  active  work  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  is  no  prominent  politician  of  the  day  who 
has  done  his  work  better  or  more  thoroughly  earned 
the  respect  of  both  conservatives  and  liberals. 

As  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  at  Newcastle,  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  collective  opinion  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  Chesterfield  manifesto  "till  men 
meet  together  in  London,  as  they  must  when  Parliament 
reassembles  ".  The  debate  on  the  Address  will  raise 
the  curtain  on  the  domestic  interior  of  the  Opposition, 
but  pending  that  event  the  position  seems  to  be  this. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  behind  him  the  money,  the  brains, 
and  the  social  influence  of  the  party,  but  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  the  numbers.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  how  far  the  first  three  factors  will 
affect  the  fourth.  Money  and  brains  are  always  useful  ; 
but  in  a  popular  assembly,  mainly  recruited  from  the 
wealthy  and  ambitious  middle  class,  the  social  prestige 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  connexions  is  sure  to  be  very 
potent. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  one  of  his  books  that  to 
attempt  to  play  a  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out being  in  London  Society  was  to  engage  in  a  game 
of  blind-man's-buff.  And  in  these  democratic  times 
the  observation  is  truer  than  when  it  was  made.  But 
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the  country  is  not  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
constituencies  rather  a  different  set  of  influences 
prevails.  The  country  lilces  to  see  and  hear  something 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  to  give  its  confidence.  The 
point  is,  will  Lord  Rosebery  discourage  and  disgust  his 
would-be  followers  in  the  constituencies  by  his  fastidi- 
ousness and  indolence  ?  We  think  we  can  predict 
pretty  accurately  what  Lord  Rosebery  will  do  in  the 
immediate  future.  He  will  speak  next  week  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Address,  and  he  will  fulfil  his 
Edinburgh  engagement.  We  shall  then  read  in  the 
papers  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  left  London  for  Paris 
en  route  to  his  villa  at  Naples.  That  his  "  helots  "  will 
cheerfully  do  the  "spade-work"  in  his  absence  we  do 
not  doubt.  But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  selfishness  upon  the  working-men  voters  ?  At 
present  the  Liberal-Imperialists  are  like  a  man  in  love  : 
the  more  the  maiden  retires  the  more  he  presses  on. 
But  even  in  love  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  last  long. 

Lord  Londonderry  made  a  speech  at  Chester  in  which 
he  "ascribed"  (we  suppose  the  "Times"  reporter 
meant  "described")  the  result  of  the  Chesterfield 
speech  in  "the  well-known  words  of  Horace:  — 
*  Parturiunt  montes  :  nascetur  ridiculus  mus  '  ".  Lord 
Londonderry  then  went  on  to  ask  whether  this  ridiculous- 
Rosebery-mouse  "repudiated  all  the  measures  referred 
to  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1893,  including  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  two  Churches  Lord  Londonderry 
further  proceeded  to  prove  triumphantly  that  in  con- 
nexion with  Home  Rule  the  ridiculous-Rosebery-mouse 
had  committed  every  inconsistency  within  the  range  of 
a  party  p'olitician  :  that  in  the  autumn  of  1885  he  had 
denounced  the  Irish  Vote  as  unreliable,  and  that  in 
1886  he  had  endeavoured  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill  : 
that  in  1892  he  was  again  member  of  a  Home  Rule 
Cabinet:  and  that  in  1894  he  made  the  "predominant 
partner  "  speech.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Lord 
Londonderry's  recital  of  Lord  Rosebery's  record  :  on 
the  contrary,  we  commend  it  as  both  animated  and 
accurate.  What  puzzles  us  is  that  in  "  replying  to  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Lord  Londonderry  welcomed  the  pro- 
spect of  a  strong  Opposition  with  Lord  Rosebery" 
(the  ridiculous  mouse)  "  at  its  head".  Lord  Rosebery 
will  appreciate  our  use  of  brackets. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  found  it  difficult  to  tell  his  audience 
at  Newcastle  any  new  thing.  His  text.  Lord  Rosebery's 
Chesterfield  speech,  has  been  discussed  under  as  many 
heads  as  a  Scotch  sermon  and  there  is  nothing  left  to 
say  except  Wait  till  Parliament  assembles.  It  will  at 
least  not  be  possible  after  that  date  to  hide  facts  by  words. 
Either  the  "spade  work"  will  have  been  done  or  it  will 
not.  One  point  on  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  only  just 
touched  has  been  taken  up  by  all  the  critics  and,  as 
it  happens,  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  monthly 
reviews.  He  hoped  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on 
the  language  of  the  African  Republics  ;  but  both  he 
and  those  who  have  welcomed  his  sentiments  misrepre- 
sent the  case  as  much  as  they  err  in  political  parallels. 
The  Taal  is  a  debased  dialect,  without  a  literature,  and 
it  would  be  both  a  crime  and  a  folly  to  put  it  educa- 
tionally on  the  same  plane  as  English.  No  politician 
will  wish  to  "  attack  "  the  Taa!,  but  no  one  who  has  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart  will  allow  it  to  be  used 
in  official  competition  with  English.  All  manner  of 
fretful  squabbles  would  be  the  result  and  no  one  either 
Boer  or  Briton  the  better. 

A  good  notion  of  the  solidity  of  the  progress  made  in 
South  Africa  is  given  by  the  concrete  summary  of  the 
Boers  accounted  for  between  i  June  and  i  December. 
The  total  of  killed,  wounded,  captured  and  surrendered 
amounts  to  11,543.  The  list  for  the  past  week  is  378; 
so  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  success  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  movements,  and  now  that  the  Boer  forces 
are  not  appreciably  swelled  either  by  foreign  adven- 
turers or  traitorous  colonists  the  solid  and  substantial 
progress  posited  by  Lord  Salisbury  must  be  generally 
accepted  as  genuine.  Lord  Milner's  speech  at 
Johannesburg,  though  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
scourging  of  pro-Boers,  gave  further  assurance  of  the 
internal  progress  which  is  going  on  concurrently  with 
the  advance  of  the  blockhouses.     There  have  been 


several  small  engagements  during  the  week ;  General 
Elliott  has  been  in  touch  with  De  Wet's  rearguard  but 
as  usual  has  found  that  astute  general  a  master  of 
evasive  tactics.  Though  he  has  often  attacked  with 
success  he  has  only  once  in  the  war  been  forced  into 
fighting.  There  are  rumours  of  a  concentration  of 
Boers  on  the  Natal  border  ;  and  it  is  said  that  most  of 
the  men  are  Natal  rebels.  If  they  soon  become 
aggressive,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  the  concentration 
will  be  the  less  effective  by  the  subtraction  of  many 
parties  of  Boers  who  have  failed  to  break  north  through 
the  line  of  blockhouses.  j 

Through  miles  of  kneeling  soldiers  and  with  all  the 
pomp  that  silk  and]  colour  and  crowds  could  give,  the 
Chinese  Court  has  returned  to  Peking.  The  yellow 
dragon  looked  down  from  the  gate,  the  turrets  and' 
battlements  frowned  with  more  glory  than  ever  ;  few 
foreigners  showed  themselves  save  a  select  body  over 
the  Chien-mien  Gate,  to  whom  the  Dowager-Empress 
bowed  as  if  to  visitors  whom  her  Eastern  courtesy  had 
granted  a  fair  view  of  her  Eastern  glory.  But  did  ever 
cynic  find  a  more  hollow  sham  ?  The  turrets  were  lath 
and  plaster,  the  dragon,  so  to  speak,  unreal ;  the  foreigner 
had  permitted  the  Court  to  return  and  the  forbidden 
city  had  disclosed  its  mysteries.  Yet  the  Eastern  mind 
is  such  that  it  can  absolutely  exist  on  appearances  and 
gather  satisfaction  from  emptiness.  A  Western 
monarch  would  have  vexed  his  soul  with  the  contrast 
between  China,  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  man,  the 
solidest  Empire  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  canvas 
mockery  of  the  broken  walls.  The  Dowager-Empress 
on  the  other  hand  seems  almost  to  have  persuaded: 
herself  that  she  was  returning,  like  Hadrian,  from  ai 
tour  of  the  Empire.  Some  have  argued  hopefully  from' 
the  Empress'  bows  to  the  foreigners.  A  more  solid 
ground  of  hope  lies  in  the  expectation  that  Yuan-shi-kai 
is  to  direct  the  Imperial  councils. 

It  was  announced  with  parade  in  a  daily  paper  thai. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  on  behalf  of  the  Government  oi 
India  had  refused  to  consider  two  German  tenders,  ot 
the  ground  that  public  feeling  in  this  country  was  out-i^ 
raged  by  German  malignity.  If  only  from  interna'L 
evidence  it  was  certain  that  the  news  was  untrue  :  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  humorous  was  sufficient  to  dis-! 
prove  its  authenticity.  Nevertheless  the  India  Office' 
was  absolutely  besieged  with  inquiries,  even  from  the 
saner  papers,  to  know  if  the  news  were  true,  and  in 
deference  to  them  a  disclaimer  was  issued.  The  little 
gush  of  excitement  might  have  been  taken  as  a 
humorous  display  of  the  quality  of  fussy  credulity  and 
curiosity  if  serious  interests  were  not  involved.  This 
reckless  statement  has  been  of  course  reported  in 
Germany  and  may  find  some  credence.  It  will  take  two 
days  for  the  refutation  to  catch  up  the  lie  and  even  then 
the  denial  will  probably  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
destruction.  At  the  time  when  there  is  a  universal 
outcry  in  this  country  against  the  gross  news  and  com- 
ments of  the  German  papers  it  specially  behoves  the 
English  press  to  tread  warily,  and  it  is  so  far  to  the  credit 
of  the  press  that  only  the  paper  which  started  the  storj 
expressed  serious  approval. 

A  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League  was  held  or 
Wednesday  in  Dublin.  No  single  question  which  has 
ever  occupied  the  attention  of  Irish  politicians  in  late 
history  was  omitted  either  in  the  review  of  the  past 
or  in  the  scheme  for  future  work  ;  but  in  addition  td 
this  mass  of  subjects  the  speakers  found  time  tc 
indulge  in  such  foul  abuse  of  Englishmen  all  round 
as  would  have  aroused  disgust  even  in  Germany.  W^ 
can  afford  perhaps  to  continue  to  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  to  regard  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Dillon  as  "  only  Irish 
men  "  who  are  not  responsible  for  their  words  :  but  it  is 
as  well  for  them  to  remember  that  the  impunity  of  theii 
treasonable  vapourings  is  due  solely  to  a  goodness  o 
temper  which  would  not  be  found  in  any  other  Govern 
ment  in  Europe.  Imagine  if  Mr.  Davitt  so  spoke  0 
the  German  army  in  Germany.  Mr.  Redmond  losei 
weight  by  associating  himself  with  such  sentiments,  anc 
so  accomplished  a  fighter  ought  to  recognise  it.  As  tc 
the  League  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  revivec 
its  strength  even  if  Mr.  Redmond's  estimate  of 
branches — on  which  he  staked  no  less  an  amount  thai 
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lis  own  personal  credit — is  not  accurate.  The  League 
neans  war  ;  the  only  doubt  lies  in  the  matter  of  sinews. 
Last  year's  subscriptions  amounted  to  ^^10,000  and  Mr. 
S^edmond  considers  a  yearly  income  of  at  least  this 
imount  necessary  for  the  waging  of  the  war.  The  Irish 
lostility  to  mercenaries  does  not,  it  seems,  extend  to 
)oliticians. 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  breach  of  etiquette 
n  treating  the  "  Protest  "  against  Mr.  Kipling's  poem, 
vhich  appeared  in  Tuesday's  "Times"  over  the  signa- 
ure  "  A.  A.",  as  the  product  of  the  Poet  Laureate, 
rhe  inference  is  to  us  painful,  because  the  letter  proves 
wo  things  :  one,  that  however  sublime  his  poetry  the 
Laureate  cannot  write  grammatical  prose  ;  two,  that 
he  Laureate  has  composed  poems  which  still  remain 
ocked  in  his  drawers,  "from  the  patriotic  and  con- 
icientious  feeling  that  their  being  given  to  the  world 
vould  rather  damage  than  promote  its  well-being ". 
kVe  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Austin's  estimate  of  the 
iffect  of  his  poetry  upon  the  world  ;  but  is  it  not 
icandalous  that  the  Laureate  should  be  guilty  of  so 
rulgar  a  solecism  as  "  and  no  class  nor  section  of  their 
:ountrymen "  ?  However,  the  amazing  part  of  the 
etter  is  that  the  lines  which  Tennyson  put  into  the 
nouth  of  the  railing  hero  of  "Maud"  are  quoted  by 
he  Laureate  as  though  they  portrayed  the  British 
:haracter  accurately.  This  is  as  bad  as  Mr.  Kipling's 
)wn  gibberish  about  "  flannelled  fools  "  and  "  muddied 
)afs".  The  hero  of  "Maud"  trusted  if  an  enemy's 
leet  invaded  our  shores  "  That  the  smooth-faced  snub- 
losed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till,  And 
itrike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard- 
vand,  home  ".  This  is  to  accuse  the  ordinary  English- 
nan — the  C.LV.  of  our  hysterical  welcome — of  dis- 
lonesty  as  well  as  feebleness. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  Birmingham  speech  to  the 
nembers  of  the  West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund  dealt 
vith  the  general  subject  of  charity  more  philosophically 
han  is  usually  to  be  expected  at  a  charity  meeting. 
3ut  as  to  old  age  pensions  to  which  he  referred  it  is 
ivident  that  he  continues  to  abdicate  his  function  of 
hinking  in  regard  to  them.  If  he  had  done  so  in  the 
:ase  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  that  Act 
vould  not  have  been  passed  to  this  day  and  that  was  as 
lew  a  departure  as  pensions  would  be.  It  is  a  novel 
loctrine  that  a  legislator  must  wait  until  his  constituents 
;an  present  him  with  a  working  scheme.  He  is  in 
Parliament  to  do  that  for  them,  if  what  they  wish  is 
)racticable,  and  if  it  is  not  he  is  there  also  to  tell  them 
o  of  his  superior  knowledge.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
loes  neither,  and  all  his  speeches  on  this  subject  seem 
o  read  as  though  ha  brought  it  up  merely  to  show  that 
le  is  not  afraid  of  mentioning  it.  There  is  not  so  much 
:ourage  in  that  as  there  would  be  if  he  would  either  say 
hat  he  finds  it  to  be  hopeless,  or  that  he  knows  to 
vhat  extent  it  is  practicable  and  is  determined  to  carry 
t  out  so  far.  He  does  neither.  This  is  not  his  usual 
vay  of  treating  political  matters  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Unhappily  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  asked  at  the  last 
noment  to  speak  for  half  an  hour  longer  than  he  had 
ntended.  So  when  he  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say 
in  charity  he  was  compelled  to  fill  up  time  with 
ixioms  about  things  in  general.  He  did  not  do  it  very 
veil.  The  Ciceronian  periods  on  the  subject  of  the 
noral  compulsion  laid  upon  Great  Britain  to  look  after 
he  morals  and  territory  of  most  other  people  smacked 
.  little  of  the  engrooved  pulpiteer.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
lolemical  boastings  were  not  much  happier.  Everyone 
vho  wishes  the  good  of  the  country  wishes  to  see  the 
mperial  Liberals  formed  into  a  solid  Opposition,  and 
10  one  enjoys  a  worthy  opponent  more  than  Mr. 
]Ihamberlain.  It  was  therefore  unwise  and  unsound  on 
lis  part  to  jeer  somewhat  and  to  boast.  We  hold  Mr. 
"hamberlain's  sum  of  work  in  the  Colonial  Department 
efficient  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  eminent  states- 
nen  of  this  country ;  but  a  certain  ridicule  is  aroused 
)y  his  comparison  of  himself  to  Pitt  on  the  score 
)f  common  unpopularity  and  sense  of  isolation.  The 
allacy  is  too  obvious  for  so  logical  a  speaker  :  Pitt 
jave  offence  to  foreigners  because  they  feared  him. 
vir.  Chamberlain   sometimes   mistakes  a  genius  for 


irritating  others  for  a  similar  capacity  of  inspiring 
fear. 

There  is  a  curious  point  in  connexion  with  the  new 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  which  we  have  not  seen 
mentioned  but  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  lawyers.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
Act  should  be  called  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
(Fraudulent)  Amendment  Act  and  the  reason  is  on 
account  of  certain  words  in  Section  104.  It  seems  not 
only  harmless  but  useful  to  say  that  the  power  to  make 
orders  as  to  dangerous  machinery  under  the  Act  shall 
have  eff'ect,  as  if  every  dock,  wharf,  quay  and  ware- 
house, &c.,  were  included  in  the  word  "  factory".  But 
before  this  Act  the  orders  did  not  apply,  as  if  they  were 
factories,  to  every  dock,  wharf,  quay  and  warehouse. 
When  they  did  however  they  came  under  the  Compen- 
sation Act.  So  that  by  a  "  side  wind  "  the  latter  Act  is 
considerably  extended.  There  is  no  reason  for  regret 
that  this  should  be  so  :  only  it  is  hardly  the  way  in 
which  legislation  should  be  passed.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  the  draughtsman  that  legislates  not  Parliament. 

The  doctors  agree  in  foretelling  a  more  serious  out- 
break of  smallpox  in  the  spring,  but  as  the  number  of 
cases  already  reported  has  reached  as  much  as  fifty  odd 
in  a  single  day  we  need  not  wait  till  the  spring  to  con- 
sider the  seriousness  of  the  position.  The  Government 
having  made  the  grievous  mistake  of  permitting  the 
conscience  clause  have  an  immense  additional  responsi- 
bility laid  upon  them.  Without  suggesting  the  need 
for  any  extreme  alarm  for  the  moment,  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  if  the  Government  have  realised  their  responsibility 
and  are  taking  every  possible  precaution.  The  statistics 
of  the  outbreak  till  the  end  of  the  year  show  that  the 
mortality  among  the  vaccinated  is  minute  in  the  case  of 
people  from  one  to  twenty  years  of  age  ;  there  was  in 
fact  only  one  death,  as  compared  with  nineteen  deaths 
among  the  unvaccinated.  But  in  persons  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  old  there  were  thirty-nine  deaths 
among  the  vaccinated  and  three  among  the  un- 
vaccinated. The  figures  of  course  give  imperfect 
information  without  comparison  of  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  of  vaccinated  people  to  unvaccinated :  but 
they  show  conclusively  that  vaccination  is  an  almost 
certain  prophylactic  for  a  considerable  period  but  that 
after  that  period  has  been  passed  revaccination  is 
essential. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  outbreak  has  been 
the  small  number  of  children  attacked  :  a  very  large 
number  of  the  deaths  are  of  people  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty.  Unfortunately  it  is  these  people 
who  are  entirely  neglected  by  public  health  officers. 
Every  parent  is  no  doubt  officially  informed  of  the  duty 
of  vaccinating  his  child,  but  no  person  of  mature  years  is 
even  reminded  that  vaccination  is  a  duty  which  he  owes 
to  the  community.  Unless  the  public  will  appreciate 
of  their  own  initiative  the  imperative  nature  of  this 
precaution,  the  alarm  which  is  rapidly  growing  and 
which  the  doctors  are  pooh-poohing  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  justified.  Even  in  the  West  End  people 
live  at  closer  quarters  than  nature  approves  of ;  and  if 
a  serious  epidemic  spreads  the  responsibility  will  lie 
on  the  Government,  first  for  the  miserable  conscience 
clause,  secondly  for  inadequate  insistance  on  the  abso- 
lute need  for  revaccination. 

Hidden  away  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
we  find  the  brief  account  of  a  speech  which  ought  to 
have  been  reported  at  some  length  by  all  leading 
journals.  At  Stockton-on-Tees  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
A.  E.  Pease,  a  Radical  and  a  free-trader,  advocated  the 
levy  of  a  registration  duty  of  one  or  two  shillings  per 
quarter  upon  wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The 
mere  suggestion  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  menace 
the  Radical  party  with  a  new  cleavage.  What  Mr. 
Pease  dares  to  hint  at,  hundreds  of  public  men  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  face  the  bogey  cry  of  Protection 
profoundly  believe  in.  His  speech  is  the  first  sign  of 
returning  common  sense  in  economic  matters,  though 
it  is  not  one  whit  more  remarkable  than  Sir  Robert 
Giffen's  plea  for  a  return  to  the  indirect  taxes  given  up 
thirty  years  ago.    "  No  taxpayer  that  one  has  heard 
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of",  says  Sir  Robert,  "ever  recognised  himself  as 
better  off  by  the  repeal  of  the  shilling  a  quarter  on 
grain  ".  But  there  is  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  tax  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn, 
not  colonial.  It  would  afford  the  Government  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  real  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
Manitoba  to-day  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  its 
stores  of  wheat,  and  an  Imperial  tax  on  foreign  corn 
would  have  the  effect  of  assisting  both  the  Canadian 
farmer  and  the  British  taxpayer. 

Both  the  professional  grumbler  and  the  aggressive 
optimist  have  tried  month  by  month  to  extract  their 
prejudged  lessons  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
It  was  not  possible  before  the  full  figures  of  the  year 
were  published  to  compare  the  two  points  of  view. 
Even  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  properly  to 
mark  out  a  general  tendency ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
grumblers  have  it.  The  consolation  of  the  optimists 
lies  only  in  the  figures  for  December  which  show  a 
sudden  and  unexplained  improvement.  Taking  the 
imports  for  the  whole  year,  in  raw  materials  for  trades 
other  than  textile  manufactures  there  is  a  decrease  of 
seven  millions  odd,  which  indicates  chiefly  depression  in 
the  building  trades.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  manufactured  articles,  which  though  small 
is  a  singularly  bad  sign  ;  and  the  decrease  of  two 
millions  odd  in  metals  is  explicable  partly  on  the  ground 
of  less  activity  in  the  workshops,  partly  in  the  decreased 
price. 

The  exports  are  even  less  satisfactory.  On  the  whole 
year  there  is  a  gross  diminution  of  ten  and  a  half 
millions,  and,  though  part  of  this  is  due  no  doubt  to 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  unqualified  fact  that 
seven  and  a  half  millions  represented  the  decrease 
in  the  exportation  of  "  metals  and  their  manufactures 
and  machinery  and  millworks  "  is  sufficiently  significant. 
One  may  always  contrive  to  explain  away  unpleasant 
statistics  ;  but  when  we  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  contracts  have  only  gone  outside  the  country 
because  the  home  manufacturers  had  their  hands  full 
the  undiluted  figures  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  trade  should  be  not  so 
good  as  in  1900,  but  the  loss  of  money  to  the  country 
under  this  last  head  implies  amongst  other  things  lack 
of  enterprise  in  the  manufacturers  and  a  reluctance — 
to  which  the  Americans,  for  example,  are  strangers — 
to  make  preparations  for  suddenly  increased  calls. 

The  Bank  statement  of  Thursday  disclosed  several 
highly  important  changes  in  the  figures  since  the  last 
Return.  The  outside  market  has  reduced  its  obliga- 
tions by  ;^i3,9i7,9oo  as  reflected  in  the  decrease  of 
other  securities,  and  private  deposits  are  lower  by 
;^9, 293,400.  The  funds  have  steadily  declined  during 
the  period  under  review  and  close  at  the  lowest, 
the  fall  being  attributable  to  selling  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  the  reports  of  an  impending  further  Govern- 
ment loan.  The  fall  in  Consols  has  sympathetically 
affected  the  colonial  stocks  which  are  generally 
lower,  the  decline  being  further  influenced  by  the 
statement  that  a  loan  of  _;^3, 000,000  for  the  Cape  will 
be  shortly  announced  and  that  South  Australia  will  also 
become  a  borrower.  The  issue  of  the  Natal  3  per  cent, 
loan  for  ^^i, 945, 000  was  an  unqualified  success  having 
been  three  and  a  half  times  covered.  The  Home  Rail- 
way market  has  been  erratic  with  an  ultimate  down- 
ward tendency  although  most  stocks  show  improve- 
ment on  the  last  making-up  prices.  American  Rails 
have  not  occasioned  much  business  although  prices 
were  strong  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  on 
reports  of  the  increased  dividend  to  be  announced 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
anticipation  however  was  not  fulfilled  and  quotations 
relapsed  and  the  market  closes  dull.  South  African 
gold-mining  shares  have  been  a  good  market,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  settlement  has  resulted  in  profit- 
taking  and  prices  have  sagged  for  the  present.  Argen- 
tine stocks  are  stronger  and  copper  shares  are  also 
higher  than  at  the  opening ;  the  remaining  markets 
with  the  exception  of  Industrials  have  not  been  very 
active.  Consols  93!].  Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October, 
1901). 


THE  THIRD   YEAR  OF  WAR. 

TWO  years  and  three  months  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Kruger  issued  his  ultimatum  ;  now  that  the 
course  events  are  likely  to  take  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  is  becoming  clearer,  it  is  well  perhaps 
to  take  stock  of  our  position,  and  find  what  hope 
we  may  for  the  future.  We  need  not  go  back  two 
years,  and  recall  the  garrison  of  Ladysmith  clinging 
desperately  to  its  defences.  The  gallantry  and  stead- 
fastness of  Sir  George  White  and  his  starving  men, 
the — well,  perhaps  the  less  said  of  the  relieving  force 
the  better.  The  latest  revelations  in  the  shape  of  the 
diaries  and  journals  published  by  Englishmen  with  the 
Boer  forces  more  than  corroborate  the  hardest  things 
that  have  been  said  of  the  gross  mismanagement 
on  the  Tugela.  But  how  do  we  stand  relatively  to 
our  position  this  time  last  year?  The  railways 
were  then  being  freely  broken ;  Cape  Colony  had 
just  been  invaded ;  De  Wet,  the  terror  of  the 
southern  part  of  Orange  River  Colony,  was  being 
chased  by  several  columns,  and  was  in  imminent  risk 
of  capture.  Except  along  the  railway  in  North  Natal  and 
the  South-Eastern  Transvaal  the  blockhouses  had  not 
yet  begun  to  appear.  People  were  hopeful  that  the  end 
of  the  war  was  at  hand,  few  reinforcements  were  being 
sent  out,  and  civilians  seeking  employment  were  setting 
out  for  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. 

The  "Scottish  Horse",  "Kitchener's  Fighting 
Scouts  and  some  other  irregular  corps  of  the  same 
kind  had  just  been  formed,  and  were  being  got  ready 
for  the  field,  or  in  some  cases  had  already  made 
their  appearance  there.  The  Army  Corps  organisation 
was  still  in  existence  with  all  its  pomp  and  ceremony, 
in  the  shape  of  lieutenant-generals  and  chief  staff 
officers,  and  its  paraphernalia  comprising  ammunition 
columns,  engineer  companies,  and  the  other  properties 
of  a  war  in  Europe.  We  have  now  got  rid  of  much  of 
this  useless  lumber,  and  the  large  number  of  batteries 
are  being  reduced.  The  Engineers  no  longer  owe  their 
allegiance  to  particular  units,  and  many  generals  have 
gone  home.  We  regret  however  to  find  too  many  out 
in  South  Africa  still.  Lieutenant-generals  are  expen- 
sive luxuries ;  pay  and  allowances  and  aides-de-camp 
mount  up,  and  the  Boer  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  is  not  impressed  by  war  in  the  grand  style. 
Guerilla  warfare  is  better  conducted  by  colonels  and 
captains  with  a  little  local  rank  thrown  in. 

That  progress  has  been  made  is  of  course  undeni- 
able. The  railway  has  not  been  seriously  interfered 
with  for  months.  Cape  Colony  is  practically  clear 
of  the  enemy  except  for  the  district  between  Fraser- 
burg  and  Carnarvon  ;  the  region  between  Pretoria 
and  the  Vaal,  that  was  once  infested  by  the  Boers, 
can  now  be  ridden  through  v^ithout  escort  ;  all 
along  the  railways  there  are  belts  of  country  rapidly 
assuming  their  normal  aspects.  But  the  area 
Frankfort,  Heilbron,  Bethlehem,  Maseru,  Brandfort 
must  still  be  coloured  black  on  our  maps.  It  is 
no  more  in  our  hands  now  than  It  was  a  year  ago, 
and  between  Ermelo  and  Barberton  the  veldt  is  still  the 
realm  of  the  roving  Dutch.  The  country  north  of 
Lydenburg  is  so  rough  and  inhospitable  that  it  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  enemy's  hands  after  tran- 
quillity has  been  restored  in  most  other  parts  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  district  between  Barberton 
and  Piet  Retief  is  not  cleared  of  the  freebooters  nor 
likely  to  be  just  yet.  But  what  is  most  satisfactory 
and  reassuring  is  that  the  progress  made  may  be 
regarded,  thanks  to  the  blockhouses,  as  substantial 
and  permanent.  The  enemy  cannot  return  to  the 
enclosed  districts  to  replenish  their  food  supplies,  and 
cannot  manoeuvre  because  the  blockhouses  bar  the 
way.  Up  till  the  time  when  Lord  Kitchener  adopted 
the  policy  which  they  represent,  however  brilliant 
some  of  our  successes  may  have  read,  those  who  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  potentialities  of  guerilla  warfare 
could  not  look  forward  complacently  to  the  future. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  present  war  is  an  abnormal 
one  ;  errors  are  excused  therefore,  and  the  strides  of 
improvement  or  reform  are  clogged  because  of  the 
supposed  inapplicability  of  many  plain  lessons.  Cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  one  side  are  all  mounted  infantry, 
and  do  not  wear  uniform,  is  a  feature  that  one  will 
not  often  see  repeated,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that 
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the  air  is  clearer  in  South  Africa  than  almost  any- 
wliere  -else,  and  favours  the  defence  because  it  makes 
for  accurate  shooting.     But  do  not  let  us  deceive 
ourselves.    We   are   not   now,   and   have   not  been 
for  more  than  a  year,  assailing  Boers  drawn  up  care- 
Fully  in  well-chosen  positions.    Of  late  the  Boers  have 
taken  to  assailing  us,  and  have  taught  us  that  horsemen 
may  charge  home  though  they  are  not  armed  or  trained 
with  the  arme  blanche.     We  are  not  fighting  a  foe 
unknown  in  the  world's  history,  and  he  is  fighting  us 
after   the  fashion  adopted    by   guerillas    from  time 
immemorial.    That   this   is  the  case    is  not  due  to 
anything  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  but  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  our  initial  blunders  and  errors.    War  does  not 
forgive.    The  sins  of  omission  at  the  commencement 
are  being  reaped  at  the  close,  and  those  too  of  a  later 
date   when  the   noisy   triumphs    of  the  streets  and 
the  headlines  of  the  press  turned   men's  heads.  It 
!tas   always   been   a   fundamental   principle   in  war, 
and  it  will    be    a    fundamental   principle  hundreds 
of  years  hence,  that  the  aim  of  the  commander  who  would 
bring  a  struggle  to  a  swift  and  decisive  close  is  the 
enemy's  main  army.  Where — as  is  the  casein  France— 
the  capital  is  the  brain  of  the  country,  the  fall  of  the 
capital  may  so  paralyse  resistance  that  peace  will  be 
assured.    But  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Vienna  in  1809,  and  of  Moscow  in  1812  did  not 
end  the  war,  to  see  that  what  may  be  true  in  France 
is  not  necessarily  true  elsewhere.    All  honour  is  due  to 
the  gallant  man  who  saved  the  situation  nearly  two 
years  ago.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  it 
was  his  pluck,  determination,  energy,  and  skill  that 
pulled  us  out  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  straits  our 
jmpire  has  ever  been  placed  in,  but  we  can  honestly  do 
liomage  to  the  soldier,  and  yet   point  out  that  the 
irery  ease  with  which  he  gained  Pretoria  told  against 
js  afterwards.    As  our  armies  marched  forward  from 
Bloemfontein  gaining,  comparatively  speaking,  bloodless 
i^ictories,  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  caught  the  public 
2ye  and  there  were  few  who  reflected  that  our  foe  was 
falling  back  practically  unbeaten  before  us.    The  same 
sight  was  visible  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Transvaal. 
More  than  fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  General 
Buller   marched   through    the    Ermelo    district  and 
iventually  to  Lydenburg.    A  ponderous  army  ploughed 
ts  way  along,    engaging  a  few  guns  with  numer- 
3US  field  batteries,  som.e  guns  of  the  most  power- 
"ul  calibre,  howitzers  and  lyddite  following  also  in  the 
3rocession.   Positions  of  great  strength  were  evacuated, 
3ut  the  enemy  almost  always  got  away  with  slight  loss, 
rhere  was  no  pursuit.    Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Boer 
brces  were  reduced  by  some  killed,  which  could  often, 
;ven  usually,  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  the  end  of  the 
var  was  brought  no  nearer.    No  prolonged  stay  to  clear 
he  country  of  food  or  stock,  or  make  it  good  in  any  way 
igainst  a  return  of  the  enemy,  was  made.   He  retired  as 
ve  came  forward,  and  returned  to  plough  his  fields,  enjoy 
lis  farm,  and  supply  his  brethren  with  victuals  and 
lorses,  when  we  had  passed  on.    Had  we  advanced, 
naking  our  foothold  good  as  we  went  along,  and  making 
he  Boer  understand  that  he  must  either  fight  for  or 
acrifice  his  crops,  cattle  and  horses,  we  should  have 
leard  grumbling  at  the  slow  progress,  we  should  have 
nissed  a  great  many  triumphant  paeans,  but  we  dare 
wear  the  war  would  either  be  over,  or  at  any  rate 
he  greater  part   of  the   Transvaal  and   the  whole 
Grange  River  Colony  would  be  in  its  normal  state  of 
leace  and  prosperity.    Looking  back  on  the  past  year 
lowever  it  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  this  criticism, 
rhe  regular  commandos  had  been  dispersed  before 
t  began,  the  war  had  assumed  its  guerilla  character, 
ind  the  policy  of  counter-guerilla  had  been  adopted. 
iVhat   has   militated   against   the   swift  termination 
)f  this  latter   part   of  the  war,   which   is   still  in 
irogress,  is  the  want  of  mobility  displayed  by  our 
olumns.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  horse  manage- 
nent.    Yet  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  an  English- 
nan  prides  himself  more  than  another  it  is  being  a 
portsman,  and  understanding  horseflesh.    The  cant  of 
port  infects  all  classes.  The  wretched  factory  hand  who 
tarves  his  wife  and  children  to  have  his  half-sovereign 
'  each  way  "  on  some  animal  that  he  has  never  seen, 
las  a  dim  sort  of  idea  that  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  that 
vhen  he  backs  a  horse  he  is  sacrificing  something  on 


the  altar  of  the  presiding  genius  of  his  country.  The 
overfed,  apoplectic  City  man  who  has  made  his  pile, 
wants  to  figure  as  a  sportsman  too,  though  he  cannot 
shoot,  and  is  afraid  to  ride  ;  and  he  has  his  string  of 
horses  at  Newmarket,  and  is  lauded  in  the  sporting 
papers  as  a  self-sacrificing  and  useful  member  of  the 
community  because  he  eats  big  lunches  at  race  meet- 
ings, and  loses  money  to  the  bookmakers.  Yet  we  are 
exhibiting  ourselves  to  the  world  as  the  most  stupid  of 
horsemasters,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  animal  we  take 
so  great  a  pride  in  than  the  sleepiest  Neapolitan  who 
has  smoked  and  idled  in  the  sun  all  his  life. 

The  ignorance  permeates  all  ranks.  Horses  have 
been  hustled  off"  the  ship  soft  and  weak  after  a  sea- 
voyage,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  officers  who  had 
the  care  of  them,  put  to  hard  work  at  once,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  often  been  rendered  permanently  useless 
after  a  few  days.  Mounted  officers  as  a  rule  have 
understood  their  trade,  but  our  generals  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  infantry  have  never  been  brought  up  to 
consider  horseflesh,  have  often  asked  the  impossible 
from  those  under  their  command,  and  have  been  far 
more  the  cause  of  casualties  among  our  horses  than 
the  bullets  of  the  Boers.  It  is  want  of  horses  which 
has  ever  hampered  and  is  still  hampering  the  mobi- 
lity of  our  columns  ;  and  the  same  results  will  always 
appear  when  the  constitution  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  animal  are  not  understood  or  not  considered  by  those 
who  issue  the  orders  which  affect  him.  Undoubtedly 
the  greatest  cause  of  the  waste  in  horseflesh  lies  here  : 
the  private  letters  have  placed  that  fact  on  record,  but 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  officers  and  men  of  many 
of  our  units  have  also  in  some  cases  shown  deficiencies 
in  horse  management.  If  we  are  to  have  Yeomanry 
and  mounted  infantry  we  must  do  more  than  teach 
them  to  shoot  and  sit  on  their  horses'  backs  ;  we  must 
inculcate  in  all  ranks  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
limitations  of  the  animal  they  have  charge  of,  and 
insist  on  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  needs  and 
necessities.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  English- 
man who  enlists,  even  at  five  shillings  a  day,  can  neither 
ride  nor  shoot  and  knows  nothing  of  field  sports  or 
country  life.  He  is  simply  masquerading  as  a  yeoman. 
His  education  as  regards  horses  has  to  be  begun 
as  completely  from  the  beginning  as  though  he  were 
"caught"  from  a  fishing  boat — as  indeed  he  some- 
times is.  We  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of 
converting  our  artillery  into  riflemen.  The  years  of 
labour  at  drill  and  training  with  guns  are  to  be 
wasted  and  good  gunners  are  to  be  turned  into  bad 
infantry.  To  utilise  every  mounted  man  at  the  present 
moment  where  he  can  be  of  most  use  is  not,  however 
rough  and  ready  the  method,  necessarily  a  false  move. 
It  does  not  strike  us  as  a  hopeful  sign,  however,  and 
we  must  be  hard  pressed  for  men  and  horses  w^hen  it  is 
adopted. 

It  is  more  comforting  to  read  of  the  establishment 
of  civil  government,  of  the  return  of  labour  to  the 
Rand  and  the  resumption  of  agriculture.  That  the 
war  will  come  to  any  decisive  and  sudden  end  we 
do  not  believe.  It  will  merge  into  the  phase  of 
disturbed  districts  such  as  existed  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are 
not  unfamiliar  in  Ireland  even  now.  The  policeman 
will  gradually  replace  the  soldier,  and  the  thriving 
Dutch  farmer  will  dread  the  cattle-raider  where  now  he 
aids  the  Boer.  But  this  consummation  is  still  far  away, 
because  we  have  been  assailed  when  we  should  have 
been  prepared  for  hostilities,  have  made  war  on  un- 
scientific principles,  and  have  been  forced  to  utilise 
amateurs  instead  of  professionals.  The  lessons  are 
clear  to  those  who  care  to  read  them.  We  wish  we 
could  believe  that  another  year  would  show  us  signs 
of  their  being  practically  applied. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE   COURT  TO  PEKING. 

AMID  ceremonies  and  prostrations  and  all  the  tinsel 
display  in  which  Asiatics  delight ;  escorted,  like 
Edward  III.  at  Amiens,  by  a  thousand  horse  ;  the 
Imperial  personages  themselves  borne  in  gorgeous 
palanquins,  the  immediate  escort  carrying  hundreds  of 
gay  banners  and  silk  umbrellas  ;  passing  between  rows 
of  kneeling  soldiers,  but  under  edifices  of  cloth  painted 
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to  look  like  stone — the  Imperial  Court  returned,  four 
days  ago,  to  Peking  with  a  pomp  that  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed  when  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  was  at 
its  height.  Less  than  seventeen  months  ago  it  had  fled 
in  headlong  terror  from  the  face  of  the  Allies  whose 
attack  it  had  provoked — "the  Empress-Dowager  and 
the  Empress-Consort  hustled  into  one  cart,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Heir-apparent  into  another,  and  the  gateways 
so  crammed  with  fugitives  that  a  passage  had  to  be 
forced  through  the  crowd  and  the  carts  drawn  over  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  ".  It  has  returned  amid  the  pageant 
of  a  triumph  ;  and  the  foreign  on-lookers — many  of 
whom  had  passed  through  the  siege  of  the  Legations — 
may  well  have  asked  themselves  whether  they  had 
not — like  Tennyson's  Prince — been  "fighting  with 
shadows ",  and  whether,  though  they  walked  and 
talked,  they  were  not  moving  amid  a  world  of  ghosts, 
and  the  whole  episode  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

On  7  July,  1866,  a  Roman  missionary  arrived  in  a 
Korean  boat  at  Chefoo  with  a  tale  of  dire  persecution. 
Two  bishops,  nine  priests,  and  a  number  of  Christians 
of  both  sexes  had  been  massacred,  many  of  them  after 
judicial  tortures  of  atrocious  cruelty.  The  fugitives 
had  come  to  inform  the  Power  which  prides  itself  on 
being  the  Protector  of  Oriental  Missions  ;  and  its  Re- 
presentative was  moved  by  his  indignation  to  pen  a 
sentence  of  deposition  against  the  monarch  under  whom 
these  atrocities  had  happened.  "  The  same  day  (wrote 
M.  de  Bellonet)  on  which  the  King  of  Korea  laid  his 
hands  on  my  unhappy  countrymen  was  the  last  of  his 
reign  :  he  himself  declared  its  end  which  I,  in  my  turn, 
solemnly  declare  to-day."  Thirty-four  years  later  found 
the  China  Association  urging  upon  Lord  Salisbury  that 
the  only  hope  of  security  for  the  future  lay  in  a  change  of 
regime  in  China  ;  that  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor 
would  automatically  effect  that  change  ;  whereas  the 
restoration  of  the  Empress  would  be  taken  to  imply  its 
perpetuation  ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  waiting 
to  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  reality  or  ephemeral 
character  of  the  defeat  her  faction  had  sustained  ;  and 
that,  if  the  Allies  withdrew  from  Peking  without 
establishing  a  form  of  government  whose  very  existence 
would  signify  her  downfall,  a  great  opportunity  of  in- 
augurating changes  essential  to  the  welfare  and  integrity 
of  the  Empire  would  be  lost.  Yet  the  King  of  Korea 
still  reigns,  and  the  Empress- Dowager  of  China  has 
re-entered  Peking  with  all  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 
Nor  is  the  irony  of  the  situation  lessened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  her  return  has  been  heralded  by  the  revival  of 
the  projects  which  led  to  the  coup  d'6tat  of  1898 — with 
its  train  of  executions,  persecution,  and  reaction  culmi- 
nating in  the  anti-foreign  campaign.  It  was  on  the 
28  September  i8g8  that  the  Empress-Dowager  issued  a 
decree  in  the  Emperor's  name  annulling  his  projects  of 
reform,  emphasising  it  by  the  execution  at  Peking  of 
six  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  counsellors,  by  re- 
establishing the  sinecures  which  he  had  abolished,  and 
by  displacing  Provincial  officials  who  had  associated 
themselves  with  his  schemes.  Yet  she  professes  herself, 
now,  to  be  a  convert;  and  steals  the  Emperor's  thunder 
while  keeping  him,  seemingly,  in  the  restraint  to  which 
he  was  relegated  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat. 

What  are  the  real  thoughts  and  real  purpose  of  the 
personage  who  continues  to  figure  so  conspicuously  on 
the  stage,  are  questions  to  which  no  one  interested  in 
the  Far  East  can  be  indifferent ;  even  if  belief  in  her 
capacity  has  been  shaken  by  the  oscillations  of  policy 
which  we  have  witnessed  during  her  tenure  of  power. 
She  bowed,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  foreign  spectators  on 
the  wall ;  but  so  she  tapped  foreign  lady  visitors 
playfully  on  the  cheek  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
the  Legations.  She  declares  in  her  own  and  the 
Emperor's  name  that  the  future  of  the  country  depends 
on  reform  ;  but  so  she  issued  edicts  in  favour  of 
railways  and  of  mining  and  of  educational  reforms,  in 
1887.  Is  she  swayed  by  the  councillor  who  happens 
to  be  the  most  intimate  for  the  moment,  or  is 
she  an  opportunist  pure  and  simple,  too  ignorant 
to  be  capable  of  estimating  the  forces  really  at 
work,  but  contriving  to  keep  herself  "atop"  by 
sheer  adroitness  in  intrigue?  Many  since  Wingrove 
Cooke  have  retired  baffled  by  the  complexity  of  the 
Chinese  character,  finding  that  the  people  themselves 
"  were  always  saying  or  doing  something  which  rubbed 


so  rudely  against  each  new  hypothesis  "  that  it  had  to 
be  discarded  as  equally  untenable  with  the  last ;  and 
the  Court  is  more  incomprehensible  than  the  nation. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  problem  were  purely 
Chinese ;  but  Dr.  Ular's  evidence  of  Russian  com- 
plicity inclines  one  to  abandon  it  in  despair.  That  the 
Boxer  movement  was  originally  anti-dynastic,  but 
diverted  against  foreigners  by  skilful  intrigue,  was  freely 
rumoured  long  ago  ;  that  it  was  Buddhist  in  its  origin 
and  inspiration  is  also  a  familiar  tale ;  but  the  ascription  to 
Li  Hung-chang  of  a  suspicion  that  Russia  had  instigated 
it,  with  the  help  of  the  Lama  whose  visit  to  S.  Peters- 
burg was  lately  made  subject  of  comment,  is  com- 
parable less  to  illumination  than  to  a  dazzling  flash  of 
electric  light.  That  the  Empress  stood  for  Russia  and 
reaction,  and  the  Emperor  for  Great  Britain  and  reform 
was  remarked  by  men  versed  in  Oriental  politics,  at 
the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  in  '98 — for  the  reason  that  a 
Government  opposed  to  reform  and  unpopular  in  the 
Provinces  would  be  productive,  certainly,  of  conditions 
affording  greater  opportunity  for  intrigue.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  revelation,  we  fancy,  even  to  the  elect,  that 
an  agreement  which  gave  Russia  pre-eminent  rights  in 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan  as  well  as  in  Manchuria  was 
based  on  a  bargain  for  the  Empress-Dowager's  safety 
negotiated  between  Prince  Uktomsky  and  Li  Hung- 
chang.  Li's  alleged  death-bed  instructions  how,  by 
further  intrigue,  Manchuria  might  be  recovered  find  us 
prepared  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  almost  any  tortuous 
device  that  Orientals  may  be  said  to  have  conceived. 

These  considerations  may  help  us  at  any  rate  to 
estimate  the  position  by  which  the  Empress  will  find| 
herself  confronted  now  that  she  has  returned  to 
Peking.  That  she  has  been  shaken  by  her  experiences 
we  cannot  doubt.  But  the  hopes  of  the  reforming 
party  that  the  Emperor  would  recover  his  ascendency, 
have  not  been  realised.  In  the  trial  of  strength 
between  Peking  and  the  Provinces,  the  latter  have 
practically  won  :  they  refused  to  join  in  the  anti-foreign 
crusade,  and  have  been  able,  as  yet,  to  hinder  com- 
pletion of  the  agreement  with  Russia  who — having 
shielded  the  Empress,  as  pre-arranged — is  insistent,; 
naturally,  on  the  price  being  paid.  The  Viceroys',, 
influence  has  been  cast  strongly  in  favour  of  reform  j 
and  the  reforming  edicts  which  have  been  actually 
issued  are  due  evidently  to  their  inspiration.  The 
influence  will  be  able  to  make  itself  felt,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  at  Peking  than  at  Si-ngan  ;  especially  since, 
its  wisdom  has  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  course 
of  events.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  evil 
counsellors  who  promoted  the  anti  foreign  outbreak 
have  disappeared.  Yu  Hsien,  whom  Li  denounced, 
with  dying  breath,  is  said  to  have  been  executed,  andj 
Kang  Yi  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  Prince  Tuan,| 
wherever  he  may  be  domiciled,  is  absent  and  un-( 
likely  to  return  :  his  son  has  been  disrated  fromj 
the  position  of  heir-apparent  ;  and  it  will  be  of, 
good  omen  if  the  opportunity  has  been  really  seized] 
to  denounce  Tung  Fuh-siang  for  the  murder  of  aj 
missionary  within  the  radius  of  his  influence  in  Kansuh.j 
The  Empress  returns,  then,  free  from  the  worst  of  the; 
malign  influences  which  surrounded  her  previously  toj 
recent  events  ;  and  her  request  to  be  introduced  to  thej 
foreign  officials  who  had  supervised  her  railway  journeyj 
from  Paoting  must  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  concession, 
to  foreign  etiquette.  But  she  returns  accompanied,  still, 
by  the  so-called  Trio  of  Tigers — Yung  Lu,  Lu  Chuan-lin, 
and  the  so-called  lie-eunuch,  Li  Pien-yin  ;  she  returns 
bound  greatly,  moreover,  to  Russia,  and  clinging  still, 
apparently,  to  the  reins  of  power.  It  is  difficult,  in^ 
presence  of  these  conditions,  to  regard  the  outlook  as, 
hopeful  or  to  expect  that  the  reforms  which  the  EmperiM 
tried  to  inaugurate,  and  which  might  have  changed  the^ 
course  of  events  if  he  had  been  upheld,  are  about  to  be^ 
promulgated  afresh  with  a  whole-hearted  purpose  thatj 
they  shall  succeed.  t 


MR.   CHAMBERLAIN  ON  CHARITY. 

MR.     CHAMBERLAIN'S   speech   at   the  annual,, 
meeting  of  the  West  Birmingham  Relief  Funci  i^ 
was  a  really  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  as 
to  the  true  principles  and  methods  of  charity.  Recent! 
^  we  treated  this  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  tt)i 
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jt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  true 
larity  is  the  idea  of  justice.  That  too  is  the  real  sub- 
ance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  and  we  are  naturally 
iterested  in  finding  that  principles  which  some  readers 
lay  have  regarded  as  only  forming  a  topic  for  a  Christ- 
as  disquisition  make  their  re-appearance  on  a  Bir- 
lingham  platform  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  sponsor, 
ut  in  the  simplest  form  possible  they  are  that  in  an 
iproving  society  the  sphere  of  private  charity  would  be 
)nstantly  growing  narrower,  because  ever-increasing 
jdies  of  men  would  obtain  legal  rights  which  would 
mder  reliefs  granted  them  as  benevolences  by  indi- 
duals  unnecessary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  uses  the 
irase  "  ideal  society "  which  may  leave  room  for 
ivilling :  it  enables  people  who  shrink  from  justice 
;ing  put  in  place  of  conventional  charity  to  object  that 
1  ideal  state  of  society  is  one  that  is  not  expected 
'er  to  exist ;  so  that  an  improving  society  seems  an 
)ter  expression.  In  such  a  society  the  number  of  de- 
rving  poor  would  be  constantly  becoming  less  and,  if 
e  may  use  the  phrase  ideal  society  in  order  to  give  Mr. 
hamberlain's  own  words,  in  an  ideal  society  the  thing 
ould  become  impossible.  There  would  only  be  un- 
jserving  poor  people  who  wilfully  by  their  misconduct 
aced  themselves  in  a  position  of  destitution.  Mr. 
hamberlain  explains  this  extinction  of  the  deserv- 
g  poor  on  the  ground  that  everybody  would  receive 
lOugh  wages,  because  they  would  be  in  constant  work  at 
rch  rates  that  they  could  not  only  provide  for  old  age 
id  for  the  support  of  their  families  but  for  accidents 
id  illness.  This  way  of  putting  it  rather  obscures  the 
pic  of  charity  unless  we  understand  that  the  right  to 
instant  work  is  one  of  those  rights  which  obviate  the 
icessity  of  private  charity.  That  is  probably  what 
r.  Chamberlain  means,  and  he  is  no  doubt  right.  But 
e  come  nearer  to  what  is  usually  meant  by  charity 
hen  we  remember  that  workmen  could  not  always 
ovide  sufficiently  for  all  cases  of  accident  or  illness,  un- 
ss  indeed  they  earned  wages  far  beyond  anything  we 
,n  dream  of  at  present,  and  were  living  in  the 
>solutely  ideal  state  of  society.    Their  maintenance 

whole  or  part  would  therefore  depend  on  society 
it  here  again  it  would  not  be  of  charity  but  of 
jht.  The  really  practical  inference  from  Mr.  Cham- 
irlain's  supposition  of  an  ideal  society  is  that,  in 
e  meantime,  we  must  have  various  means  of  recognis- 
g  the  right  of  those  persons  who  are  gradually  to  die 
It  to  receive  help  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  charity, 
may  be  a  poor-law  administered  by  people  who  feel, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  that  it  is  not  their  sole  duty 
save  the  rates  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to  relieve  the 
ibr.  Or  it  may  be  a  pensions  provision  for  the 
lys  when  work  is  over :  or  a  Compensation  Act 
ith  a  provision  raised  by  placing  the  obligation  on  the 
iployer.  Whatever  be  the  form  it  will  convey  an 
knowledgment  of  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  corn- 
unity,  the  State  or  the  municipality,  in  an  "  improv- 
g  "  society  to  confer  legal  rights  and  limit  the  field  of 
dividual  and  voluntary  charity  in  an  ever  growing 
gree. 

This  of  course  means  organisation.  Many  people 
ofess  a  dislike  of  the  poor  law,  or  other  legal  ad- 
ission  of  the  right  to  State  help,  because  it  necessitates 
ganisation  which  tends  to  become  official  and  to 
iminate  the  benevolent  element.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain 
veils  specially  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  organisa- 
3n.  It  is  really  with  charity,  he  says,  as  it  is  with 
e  army  in  time  of  peace.  You  must  have  your 
laritable  organisation  working  smoothly  in  ordinary 
Ties,  if  you  are  to  find  it  ready  when  extraordinary 
Duble  or  pressure  comes  upon  you.    He  was  speaking 

a  particular  society  which  with  its  organisation  had 
Tied  at  doing  without  paid  officials,  and  had  striven 

preserve  the  personal  interest  that  comes  from  the 
quaintance  of  the  almoners  with  those  to  whom  they 
rry  help.  Now  the  society's  work  is  on  a  very 
lall  scale  compared  with  *any  attempt  that  must  be 
ade  by  the  State  or  municipality  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
oreover  it  does  not  deal  with  need  **  owing  to  perma- 
nt  causes  or  to  continuous  misfortune  ".  There  must 
erefore  be  organisation  on  a  large  scale,  too 
•ge  for  private  effort,  and  needing  always  to  be 
pt  on  foot  when  large  classes  of  the  community 
i  to  be  dealt  with.   There  is  a  school  of  theorists 


such  as  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  members  who 
declaim  against  the  poor  law  and  any  extension  of  its 
principle.  They  constantly  appeal  to  such  work  as 
that  done  in  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  Admirable  as 
it  was  his  system  died  with  him,  as  the  Birmingham 
Society  would  die  if  it  attempted  a  range  of  operations 
with  which  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity  can 
alone  grapple  successfully.  And  what  is  there  in  a 
legal  obligation  to  support  say  the  hospitals  by  taxes  or 
rates  which  takes  away  that  fine  bloom  of  charity  about 
which  so  much  anxiety  is  expressed  ? 

Wherever  aid  must  be  supplied  beyond  the  circle  of 
one's  immediate  acquaintances  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  a  man  must  send  his  cheque  as  a  tax  or  a  rate,  or 
whether  he  is  dunned  into  it  by  the  secretary  of  a  society 
or  the  clergyman  of  his  parish.  The  real  luxury  of  charity 
must  be  enjoyed  otherwise  ;  and  as  a  fact  the  individual's 
personal  virtues  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  since  the  question  only  is  of  establishing  a 
system  of  charity  on  a  recognised  basis  of  duty.  The 
law  suffices  for  this  as  for  other  duties.  But  we  do 
not  see  that  the  State  officials  who  act  as  almoners 
of  the  taxes  or  rates  need  be  a  whit  less  warm 
with  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  than 
the  officials,  say,  ot  a  large  concern  like  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  We  know  officials  engaged 
in  working  the  poor  law  who  have  not  less  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  administer  with  the  paro- 
chial rates  than  the  managers  of  some  privately 
organised  charity  schemes.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  this  "  chief  beauty  of  charity"  in  these  organi- 
sations the  impossibility  is  the  same  In  the  privately  run 
charitable  machine  as  in  that  of  the  State.  At 
Birmingham,  teste  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  have  kept 
their  society  small,  because  otherwise  they  could  not 
examine  Into  personal  circumstances  with  personal 
knowledge.  But  the  dilemma  Is  this  :  when  **  an  enor- 
mous population  such  as  the  city  of  Birmingham  "  is  to 
be  dealt  with  there  must  either  be  official  methods  and 
rules  and  regulations,  in  short  organisation,  or  there 
will  be  no  adequate  means  of  dealing  with  problems  of 
poverty  such  as  that  and  the  greater  population  of  the 
nation  present.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
address  is  that  it  emphasises,  under  the  aspect  of  charity, 
the  obligations  which  are  imposed  on  society  for  carry- 
ing out  in  its  corporate  capacity  whatever  is  necessary 
for  approaching  that  "  Ideal  state"  when,  for  example, 
even  the  poorest  people  might  have  houses  fit  for  habi- 
tation. 


CANADA  AND  THE  AMERICANISING  OF 
ENGLISH  NEWS. 

TWO  or  three  Canadian  recruits  were  recently 
discussing  the  relations  between  Canada  and 
England,  when  somebody  asked  a  question  as  to  the 
eff"ect  of  the  campaign  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  their  lives,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  Great  Britain  was  principally  derived 
from  the  newspapers.  *'  You  will  see  ",  answered 
one  who  had  already  served  a  year  and  a  half  and 
was  anxious  to  go  out  again,  "that  practically  every 
man  of  them  will  return  as  a  missionary  to  further 
the  cause  of  Imperial  unity.  I  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  native-born  Westerner  last  time.  He 
went  out  with  the  idea  that  the  average  Old-Country 
man  was  his  inferior,  mentally  and  physically.  Then 
he  found  that  the  ordinary  ranker  could  march  all 
day,  and  turn  up  smiling  at  the  end  of  it  ;  just 
as  fit  and  cheerful  as  if  he  had  been  bred  on  the 
prairie.  On  the  other  hand  the  Regulars  discovered 
that,  in  some  points,  we  had  the  pull  over  them  ;  our 
eyesight  was  better  trained  ;  we  were  handier  at  getting 
a  waggon  out  of  a  tight  place  ;  or  yanking  up  fence- 
posts  that  were  wanted  in  a  hurry  ;  or  in  all  sorts  of 
little  emergencies  that  are  constantly  cropping  up  when 
troops  are  on  the  march.  Now  this  increase  In  mutual 
respect  is  a  direct  result  of  the  war,  because,  although 
individually  English  Immigrants  get  on  all  right  with 
Canadians,  there  is  no  denying  that  generally  the 
Canadians  are  apt  to  suspect  the  Englishman's 
efficiency,  mental  and  bodily,  not  his  honesty.  In 
their  dealings  with  Americans  the  exact  converse  is 
the  case.    They  will  watch  a  Yankee  very  closely  to 
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see  that  he  does  not  get  the  better  of  them,  but  they  do 
not  doubt  his  capacity.  In  fact,  in  one  sense  they 
respect  him  more,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  tone  of  the  Canadian  daily 
papers  ". 

Only  they  who  live  or  have  lived  in  Canada  will 
be  able  to  gauge  the  full  significance  of  the  reference  to 
the  Canadian  newspaper.  All  the  cable  news  printed 
in  the  Dominion  journals  passes  through  American 
channels  and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
said  recently  "gets  considerably  muddier  in  the  pro- 
cess ".  The  ordinary  traveller  may  cross  Canada 
and  hardly  become  aware  of  the  fact.  He  will  be 
conscious  of  an  uneasy  feeling  that  affairs  at  home 
are  not  going  as  they  should ;  that  England  is 
rapidly  losing  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
large  ;  that  her  statesmen  are  daily  making  mistakes 
in  their  public  utterances  ;  and  that  her  Govern- 
ment machinery  is  hopelessly  out  of  gear.  He  will 
also  be  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  the  people 
of  England  are  paying  a  good  deal  more  attention  to 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  than  he  had  ever 
realised  when  he  was  in  England.  But  the  impression 
will  wear  away  after  he  has  left  the  country,  and  he 
will  conclude  that  it  was  due  to  some  transient  circum- 
stance. Englishmen  permanently  settled  in  Canada 
know  how  much  more  there  is  in  it  than  the  traveller 
imagines.  American  items  and  American  views  appear 
daily  in  Canadian  papers  under  the  heading  of 
"News  from  the  Old  Country".  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  editors,  who  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
material  at  their  disposal,  but  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  comment  on  public  affairs  is  one  of  sour  dissatis- 
faction and  petulant  criticism  ;  while,  according  to 
the  correspondent,  the  gratitude  of  the  British  public 
for  the  slightest  token  of  ordinary  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  becomes  almost  hysterical  in 
its  effusiveness.  The  rancher,  whose  fondness  for 
the  English  Turf  is  still  strong  in  his  new  home, 
is  disgusted  to  find  that  the  result  of  every  little 
Selling  Plate  won  by  an  Anrerican  jockey  is  cabled 
over  at  length,  while  he  has  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks 
to  hear  the  judge's  verdict  on  some  big  event  in  which 
he  is  strongly  interested.  His  wife  is  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  only  conspicuous  figures  at  Drawing- 
rooms,  and  at  all  prominent  social  events,  are  invariably 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  American  millionaires.  If 
there  is  any  form  of  athletic  contest  to  be  decided  in 
the  States  or  in  Great  Britain  where  American  com- 
petitors are  engaged,  then  all  England  is  waiting 
breathless  for  the  result.  "  News "  from  England 
sometimes  consists  of  long  extracts  from  anonymous 
American  politicians  on  the  Boer  war,  the  commercial 
news  is  largely  American,  and  everything  is  looked  at 
through  Democratic-American  spectacles.  If  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Englishman  settled  in 
Canada  is  one  of  resentment  and  irritation,  that  on  the 
future  generation  of  native-born  Canadians  is  likely  to 
be  more  serious  and  even  disastrous.  For  the  pride 
that  a  colony  takes  in  her  mother  country  is  largely  a 
matter  of  tradition,  and  the  tradition  fostered  in  the 
Canadian  newspaper  is  that  the  friendship  of  the 
Republic  is  better  than  the  ties  of  Empire. 

On  account  of  her  geographical  position  Canada 
must  be  largely  dependent  on  the  press  agencies  of  the 
United  States  for  news  from  the  outside  world.  The 
agents  of  one  such  agency,  numbering  perhaps  some 
ten  thousand  correspondents,  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  will  cable  their  news  to  their  headquarters  in 
London.  From  London  the  daily  budget  is  sent  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  such  Canadian  newspapers  as 
are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  company,  The  staff 
employed  in  London  to  collect  and  forward  British  news 
is  composed,  of  course,  of  Americans  ;  the  items  they 
select  are  naturally  those  most  likely  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  a  people  whose  prominent  characteristic  is 
certainly  not  modesty ;  their  comments  and  views 
generally  are  those  of  foreigners ;  and  of  foreigners 
whose  feelings  are  not  always  friendly  to  the  country  in 
which  they  dwell.  Not  infrequently  they  fall  into 
ludicrous  errors,  which  would  entail  the  prompt  dis- 
missal of  the  editor  of  a  small  country  paper  in 
England,  but  pass  unnoticed  in  Canada.  Suppose 
the  cable  lines  to  Australia  were  in  the  hands  of 


Russia,  that  for  their  daily  news  from  the  outside  world 
the  Australians  were  dependent  on  a  corps  of  Russian 
reporters,  and  that  it  was  obviously  to  Russia's  advan- 
tage to  gain  peaceable  possession  of  Australia  at  some 
indefinite  future  date — does  anyone  seriously  contend 
that  the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  Antipodes 
concerning  the  mother  country  would  remain  unbiassed 
and  unprejudiced  ?  Or  again,  would  any  sane  educational 
body  recommend  the  adoption  of  American  handbooks 
of  history  in  Canadian  schools  ?  And  yet  the  youth  of 
the  Dominion  begin  to  study  newspapers  and  to  form 
their  opinions  on  what  they  read  therein,  at  a  very 
much  earlier  age  than  is  customary  in  England.  It  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Canadians  are  becoming  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  their  news  service  and  com- 
plaints are  numerous  and  pronounced.  Hitherto  the 
average  Englishman  has  not  been  aware  that  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  ;  the  ordinary  globe-trotter  was 
hardly  likely  to  discover  it  for  himself ;  and  the  race 
of  young  Canadians  now  growing  up  has  acquiesced 
in  it  from  sheer  force  of  habit.  Its  importance  was 
understood  only  by  the  Englishmen  who  have  made 
Canada  their  home,  and  the  Canadians,  necessarily 
but  a  few,  who  read  English  newspapers.  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  on  sale  in  their 
book  stores,  and  are  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
every  town  and  village  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Public  libraries  in  an  agricultural  community  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  practically  restricted  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  for  its  reading  matter.  It  would  obviously 
be  out  of  the  question  for  a  couple  of  dozen  Canadian 
newspapers  to  start  a  Press  Agency  of  their  own  ;  but 
it  would  surely  be  possible  to  establish  a  special,  sup- 
plemental, British-Canadian  service,  so  that  the  news 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  generally  could  be 
supplied  through  British  channels.  If  State  aid  is' 
necessary  to  the  enterprise  the  question  of  subsidy  is 
merely  a  matter  of  calculation.  The  benefit  to  accrue 
would  be  a  better  mutual  understanding  between 
England  and  Canada,  for  the  cable  would  work  both 
ways. 


WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS.*  ! 

<, 

YEAR  after  year,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurji! 
now,  the  wild  honey  bees  have  made  their  hom^ 
under  the  leads  on  the  porch  of  the  house  hidden  deep 
in  the  oakwood.  Whilst  winter  is  yet  in  the  air,  in 
scarcely  a  matter  of  weeks  indeed  from  this  day,  th« 
queen  must  recommence  her  vast  labour  of  repeopling 
her  state,  laying  the  eggs  from  which  the  drone,  the 
worker,  the  royal  princess  will  come.  To  recall  the 
spring  morning  when,  through  the  open  casement,  one 
first  heard  them  murmuring  as  they  came  with  theii 
exquisite  burdens  of  honey  from  the  April  flowers,  o, 
orange  and  golden  pollen  from  the  palms,  is  always  tc 
feel  again  a  little  of  the  freshness  in  which  a  country 
spent  childhood  was  steeped.  Never  go  back,  urgec 
the  dying  man,  thinking  of  the  old  haunts  and  of  al, 
the  familiar  figures  which  had  been  blotted  out  o| 
them,  lest  you  too  die,  lest  you  should  find  yoursel 
more  dead  than  all  the  rest,  your  ghost  to  meet  anc 
mock  you  by  all  the  sad  hedgerows. 

But  no,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  poplars  have  not  al| 
been  felled  and  the  house  is  not  as  that  one  desertec 
by  its  careless  tenants,  who  left  door  and  windov^ 
wide  upon  their  going  away  to  a  very  distan  i 
city,  let  us  always  be  returning  in  thought,  or  bette  . 
still  in  reality.  It  is  getting  to  be  such  a  weary  whiljj 
since  we  last  heard  the  hum  of  the  bees  through  thij 
open  casement.  How  the  wind  whistles  through  thi. 
red  twigs  of  the  great  lime  tree,  where  the  bees  dc 
make  such  music  for  a  week  or  so  in  summer,  on  onjj^ 
branch  of  which — but  the  branch  is  dead  and  rotte(  | 
away,  the  weight  broke  it  down  and  killed  it — a  stronj, 
swarm  clung  for  days  last  season,  even  formed  a  comb  ^ 
the  builders  going  about  their  work  and  making  cell , 
of  the  usual  marvellous  geometric   accuracy  in  th 

*  "  The  Life  of  the  Bee."  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translate 
by  Alfred  Sutro.  Fourth  Edition  London:  George  Allen.  1901 
5.V.  net. 

"Insect  Life:  Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist."  By  J.-IL  Fabrc 
Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori ' 
London :  Macmillan.    1901.  6s. 
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nidst  of  utter  confusion  and  misery  and  starvation, 
frue,  a  few  of  the  bees  were  out  quite  late  in  the 
:utumn  sipping  the  bloom  of  the  ivy  which  one  might 
uppose  delayed  its  flowering-time  till  the  tree  it  clings 

0  intercepts  no  longer  the  light  and  sun  that  green 
hings  compete  for  ,so  :  whilst  some  of  the  helpless 
(rones,  the  final  outcasts  from  the  harem  of  nectar  where 
hey  lolled  through  the  scented  summer,  took  sanctuary 
s  usual  within  the  western  windows,  there  dying  out 
tne  after  another  with  the  buzz  of  impotency.  But 
hose  were  stragglers.  Before  the  lime  had  yellowed 
he  hived  bees  were  settling  down  to  their  long 
/inter  doze — those  of  them  who  had  been  spared  the 
ulphur  fume  and  the  black  pit,  which,  shameful  to 
elate,  many  a  humble  beekeeper  digs  for  them  in 
)ctober.  With  the  New  Year,  with  presently  the 
erceptible  increasing  of  the  day,  we  begin  to  think 
gain  of  the  gold  shower  of  willow  blossom,  of  prime 
^hite  violet  and  anemone,  of  the  greening  of  the  larch 
ree,  the  things  we  associate  with  the  hum  of  the  early 
araging  honey-seeker  of  spring.  Yet  though  the  year 
as  turned,  there  is  still  long  to  wait,  and  it  may  be 
oubted  whether  the  reading  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's 
tory  "  The  Life  of  the  Bee  "  w  ill  help  us  to  possess  our 
3uls  serenely.  Indeed  to  await  in  patience  such 
elights  of  air  and  sky,  flower  and  winged  thing,  may 
ell  be  more  than  ever  hard  with  a  Maeterlinck  telling 
s  of  them.  For  his  is  an  absorbing,  an  astonishing 
:ory  pouring  fiery  spirits  on  the  flame  of  one's  passion 
)r  Nature  ;  a  story  told  in  a  language  seemingly  as 
:herial  as  a  lyric  in  "Hellas",  yet  evincing  in  the 
■riter  a  desire  for  strict  accuracy  in  natural  science  that 
ne  might  look  for  not  here,  rather  in  a  Darwin,  a  Fabre, 
r,  to  go  back  to  the  great  pioneers  in  entomology,  in 

blind  Huber,  a  Reaumur.  It  is  at  once  intensely 
abjective,  and  yet  it  is  objective,  a  rare  and  capti- 
ating  union  of  the  two  opposites.  All  unconsciously, 
ot  having  any  particular  public  in  mind  Maeterlinck 
as  told  a  story  which  the  man  who  lives  for  literature 
id  has  not  very  likely  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
:onomy  of  a  beehive,  and  the  man  in  whom  literature 
mply  is  not,  but  who  lives  for  the  apiary,  may  alike 
;vel  in.  The  "Life  of  the  Bee"  has  just  appeared 
lew.  It  is  a  welcome  sign  that  there  is  still  some 
jance  for  a  pure  and  good  and  beautiful  book  in  spite 
•  the  sale  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  works  of 
le  popular  novelists. 

Through  this  glowing  story  of  his  heart — it  is  that  as 
ell  as  a  story  of  the  bees — we  are  often  conscious  of  a 
■rtain  tinge  of  sadness,  a  shade  passing  the  grass, 
is  not  peculiar  to  Maeterlinck  by  any  means.  One 
ight  turn  to  Renan's  "  Recollections  "  ;  "  The  Crown 
Wild  Olive  "  or  "  Praterita"  ;  "  Bits  of  Oak  Bark  " 
"Meadow  Thoughts" — is  Maeterlinck  familiar  with 
ese  two  last-named  essays  ?  if  not,  let  him  read 
em  and  acknowledge  himself  in  our  debt — to  find 
e  undertone  of  sorrow  there  too,  whispering  even 
rough  the  pages  of  exultation  :  nay,  is  it  not  part  of 
,  of  the  very  woof  and  warp  of  our  lives  ?  That  is 
shining  passage,  the  common  words  that  compose  it, 
insfigured  as  it  were,  seeming  to  tremble  like  the 
wdrops  on  the  wild  flower  as  the  bee  alights  on  its 
tals,  in  which  Maeterlinck's  friend,  having  seen  for 
2  first  time  with  amazement  the  teeming  travail  in 

1  glass  hive,  turned  his  eyes  away  "  with  I  know  not 
lat  saddened  fears  .  .  .  for  underlying  the  blissful 
irneys  that  knit  it  so  close  to  the  flowers  and  running 
iter,  to  the  sky  to  the  peaceful  abundance  of  all  that 
ikes  for  beauty  and  happiness — underlying  all  these 
terior  joys  there  reposes  a  sadness  as  deep  as  the  eye 
man  can  behold.  And  we,  who  dimly  gaze  on  these 
ngs  with  our  blind  eyes,  we  know  full  well  that  it  is 
t  they  alone  whom  we  are  striving  to  see,  not  they 
ne  whom  we  cannot  understand,  but  that  before  us 
>  a  pitiable  form  of  the  great  power  that  quickens  us 
o  ".    It  has  been  said  before.    It  is  said  in 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  ail,  in  my  hand 
Little  flower — but  t'f  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is  ". 

Jever  before  have  we  read  it  in  language  in  wh  ch 


one  can  steep  himself,  as  in  the  sound  and  sight  of  the 
rushy  stream,  sitting  by  which  on  an  August  day  we 
have  seen  the  bees,  their  great  lime  tree  and  white  clover 
feast  over  for  the  year,  hurry  down  to  finish  with  the 
purple  knapweed  and  the  blue  scabious  flower. 

It  is  an  alluring  picture  we  here  see  so  often  in 
this  story  of  the  bees  of  the  reverent  figure  bending 
over  the  wonderful  little  city,  feeling  that  herein  may 
well  be  something  so  nearly  akin  to  the  strivings  and 
wrestlings  of  his  own  race  ;   the  ardent  workers  no 
more  conscious  of  human  intervention  than  we  could 
be  of  the  presence  of  some  masterful  power  beyond 
our  ken,  watching  us,  perchance,  moving  us  on  the 
chequered  board  of  life.    Yet  we  are  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  that  it  is  by  pondering  over  these  inscrut- 
able matters,  by  peering  into  the  deeps,  that  we  can 
derive  the  greatest  good  from  Nature.    Better  surely 
forget  the  "  painful  riddle  of  the  earth",  and  partake 
instead  of  the  feast  of  wonder  and  delight  that,  in  the 
environment  of  our  bees,  in  their  devotion,  chastity 
and  statecraft,  is  spread  out  around  us.    It  is  not 
credible  at  any  rate  that  in  enjoying  these  things  we 
can   go   wrong,    imperil   our    souls.     It   would  be 
a  triumph  of  course  to  be  able  to  prove  for  certain 
whether  the  evolutionist  is  right,  whether  our  honey 
bee,  whose  comb  exactly  as  it  is  to-day  was  depicted 
on  sarcophagus  or  papyrus  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,   came  originally  from   lowly  prosopis,  naked 
savage  of  its  race  ;  to  decide  between  the  many  who 
hold  with  Darwin  and   the  fewer  who   doubt  with 
Fabre.     But   faint  is    the  chance   of  accomplishing 
that  end.    And  meanwhile  our  springs  and  summers 
may  be   all   slipping    by,    whilst   entangled   in  the 
mesh  of  the  unknowable,  we  are   failing   to  enjoy 
to  the   full    the    colour    and   scent   and    forms  of 
the  flowers  that  enamel  the  meadows,  the   azure  of 
the  sky  and  the  gray  clouds  and  the  delicate  air  and 
sunshine     It  is  among  these  influences  that  the  bees 
have  the^    being ;  in  the  absence  of  these  living  a 
life  without  lustre,  without  that  exhibition  of  shining 
qualities  that  we  so  admire  in  them  ;  among  them  that 
the  workers  go  forth  on  their   arduous,  dangerous 
journeys  with  gladness,  that  they  show  themselves 
equal  to  that  amazing  self-sacrifice  that  is  involved  in 
the  departure  of  the  swarm  with  the  old  queen,  that  the 
aerial  nuptials  of  her  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  race  are 
set  are  consummated  in  the  blue.    By  moving  very 
often  among  such  influences  whenever  it  is  possible,  in 
thought  too  when  there  is  no  other  way,  by  letting  go 
the  Whence,  the  Whither  and  the  Why,  may  not  a  man 
be  fitting  himself  for  the  lovelier  life  which  he  feels  for 
in  his  moments  of  high  and  rare  aspiration  ? 


THE  MORAL  OF  "SIEGFRIED"  AT  PARIS. 

IT  is  one  of  my  tenets  that  the  title  of  an  article 
should  seldom  or  never  be  longer  than  the  article 
itself.  In  the  present  case  what  is  gained  in  brevity 
is  perhaps  lost  in  lucidity,  so  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  at  once  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here 
any  of  the  numerous  morals  to  be  derived  from  "  Sieg- 
fried ",  or,  if  you  like,  added  to  it,  but  simply  to 
discuss  its  production  at  Paris  and  the  significance 
thereof. 

For  the  very  lateness  of  the  hour — a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  first  Bayreuth  festival — indicates  the 
state  of  music  in  Paris,  and  also  throws  a  certain  light 
on  Wagner's  material  and  way  of  handling  it.   We  have 
heard  "Siegfried"  often  in  London — not  so  often  as 
might  be  desired,  but  still  a  fair  number  of  times. 
Years  ago  we  saw  and  heard  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  Siegfrieds,  the  late  Max  Alvary  ;  more  recently  Jean 
de  Reszke  impersonated  the  part  superbly.    Yet  Paris 
looks  down  on  London  with  some  contempt.  "Sieg- 
fried "  is  continually  played  all  over  Germany  ;  and  yet 
Paris  manages  to  look  down  on  Germany  with  a  great 
deal   of  contempt.      Rouen   gave    "  Siegfried  "  for 
the  first  time  in  France  about  three  years  ago  ;  but 
Rouen  is  regarded  as  a  mere  provincial  town.  This 
would  be  surprising  to  anyone  who  happened  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  conceit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  especially 
the  Parisian,  in  all  artistic  matters.    Here,  in  Rouen, 
talking  to  some  musicians — very  excellent  musicians  : 
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men  who  can  play  the  fiddle,  and  the  piano,  and  can 
score  in  quite  an  able  way  for  the  modern  orchestra — 
here  I  was  asked  if  I  thought  of  going  to  Paris  to  hear 
"  Siegfried  ".  There  was  consternation  and  surprise  on 
every  face,  incredulity  was  openly  expressed,  when  I 
replied  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  that  I 
had  heard  "Siegfried"  often  in  Germany  and  London. 
London  ?— no,  not  possible  !  I  insisted  that  it  was 
truth  I  spoke  ;  and,  for  reward,  in  certain  quarters  here 
I  am  regarded  with  admiration  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  audacious  liars  of  the  day.  So  much  for  a 
small  provincial  town ;  but  what  is  thought  by  the 
Parisian  of  the  mere  Englishman  who  says  that  "  Sieg- 
fried "  is  thirty  years  old  and  no  novelty,  that  it  is  played 
all  over  the  world,  that  he  has  often  seen  it  ?  The 
Parisian  is  more  polite  than  your  provincial  ;  he  does  not 
give  you  the  lie  directly.  But  in  his  heart  he  does 
not  believe  you,  and  if  he  does  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  are  possibly  speaking  the  truth,  he  puts  it  aside 
as  unworthy.  For  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  artistic 
universe  ;  nothing  exists  that  does  not  exist  there ; 
and  even  if  "  Siegfried  "  has  been  played  in  London, 
even  if  Jean  de  Reszke  has  sung  in  it  before,  those  facts 
scarcely  count — how  indeed  can  they  count,  seeing  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  "  Siegfried  "  until  Paris 
was  aware  of  it  ?  We  have  all  heard  of  the  sailor  who 
committed  an  assault  on  a  Jew  because  he  heard 
"yesterday  for  the  first  time"  of  the  central  fact  of 
Christianity  ;  but  that  brave  gentleman  was,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  not  in  it  with  the  Parisians. 
The  newspapers  have  been  full  for  weeks  of  articles 
on  "  Siegfried  ",  of  analyses  of  the  sort  that  used  to 
appear  in  the  Richter  programme  books  twenty  years 
ago,  of  61oges  of  Messieurs  Gailhard,  de  Reszke, 
Dalmas,  Note,  and  of  Mesdames  Heglon  and  the  rest. 
There  never  was  such  scenery,  never  such  costumes, 
such  consummate  acting  and  singing,  never  such  an 
orchestra  and  conductor.  And  Paris  has  fairly  gone 
mad  over  the  event.  To  get  a  seat  one  must  book 
several  representations  in  advance  or  pay  a  premium 
that  would  make  the  mouths  of  our  syndicate  water. 
It  appears  that  the  dragon,  always  a  ludicrous  failure 
at  Bayreuth,  is  at  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra  a  most 
marvellous,  awe-inspiring  beast.  And  Paris  applauds 
wildly,  and  asks  you  if  you  have  seen  "Siegfried" — 
meaning  by  "Siegfried",  "Siegfried"  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Op6ra. 

And  what  is  the  whole  thing,  after  all  ?  To  the 
mere,  coarse,  uneducated,  inartistic  Englishman,  who 
has  only  seen  "  Siegfried  "  at  Bayreuth  and  several 
other  German  towns,  and,  of  course,  in  London,  it  is  a 
very  fair  performance  of  various  portions  of  "  Siegfried  ". 
It  does  great  credit  to  everyone  concerned  ;  but  save  for 
the  management  of  a  few  scenic  changes,  it  is  not 
better  than  performances  we  have  all  seen  at  home.  I 
am  aware  that  this  opinion  simply  shows  the  dire 
results  of  our  villainous  insular  prejudice  ;  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  In  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
idle  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  details.  All  that  I 
have  to  say  about  the  various  artists  I  have  said  long 
ago  ;  and,  having  written  often  about  the  work  itself,  I 
am  proof  against  the  infection  of  the  Paris  newspapers 
and  am  able  to  spare  my  readers  a  programme-maker's 
elaborate  analysis. 

The  Frenchman  is  your  true  insular.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  mind  less  open 
to  impressions  and  ideas  from  beyond  his  frontiers. 
In  music  we  English  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
always  refusing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an 
English  musician  becoming  anything  better  than  a 
cathedral  organist.  In  literature,  also,  of  late  I  have 
remarked  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  for  our 
young  men  are  everlastingly  trying  to  get  a  reflected 
fame  by  translating  and  writing  up  some  tenth-rate 
Spanish,  French,  Italian  or  Scandinavian  genius.  But 
the  attitude  of  these  young  men  appears  to  me  prefer- 
able to  the  French  attitude.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
admirable  that  Paris  should  have  been  happy  for 
so  many  years  with  its  Gounod,  Bizet,  Meyerbeer 
and  Rossini,  while  some  of  the  masterworks  of  so 
stupendous  an  artist  as  Wagner  were  never  given. 
Paris  has  not  London's  excuse.  London  has  no 
opera,  properly  speaking  —  yet  we  frequently  hear 
"Tristan"  and  "Siegfried".     Paris  has  two  operas, 


both  handsomely  subsidised ;  yet  it  has  long  been 
content  with  "Lohengrin",  "  Tannhiiuser  "  and  "The 
Valkyrie" — and  only  in  this  year  1902  has  it  got 
"Siegfried".  The  personal  enterprise  of  Lamoureux 
brought  about  a  few  representations  of  "Tristan  ";  but 
that  opera  is  not  yet,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  for  some 
time,  in  the  repertories  of  the  Grand  Op6ra  or  che  Opera 
Comique  (although  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Carr6  has 
announced  his  intention  of  mounting  it).  Nor  is 
"  Siegfried  "  likely  to  go  into  the  repertory.  Its  suc- 
cess is  due,  I  believe,  entirely  to  Jean  de  Reszke. 
Partly  owing  to  smart  engineering,  partly  owing  to 
lucky  accidents,  the  production  got  a  gorgeous  adver- 
tisement in  advance.  Jean's  attack  of  influenza,  Jean's 
quarrel  with  Gailhard,  the  touching  reconciliation — the 
musical  public  talked  of  nothing  else  for  weeks.  No- 
where do  I  see  any  sign  of  any  real,  profound  understand- 
ing of  Wagner,  any  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  his 
music.  The  wood  music  with  the  bird's  song,  the 
Forge  scene — these  are  the  things  that  fill  with  joy  the 
Parisian  heart.  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  Parisian  heart  felt  Wagner's  sympathy 
with  nature,  that  it  could  be  touched  by  his  sense 
of  the  mystery  of  nature,  and  the  coming  and  going 
hence  of  man.  But  no  :  these  things  are  part  of  our 
Scandinavian  inheritance  :  the  Latin  seldom  feels  them. 
"  Siegfried"  to  the  French  eye  contains  the  material  for 
a  pretty  love-tale,  a  drama  of  intrigue  ;  and  when  by 
plenty  of  cuts  something  approximating  to  a  drama  of 
intrigue  is  made  of  it,  the  Frenchman  has  to  put  up 
with  this  imperfect  thing  and  console  himself  with  the 
beautiful  melodies  scattered  through  the  work.  "Why  ", 
said  one  talented  critic,  "should  '  Siegfried  '  be  pro- 
duced when  we  have  already  the  '  Sigurd '  of  Mr. 
Reyer?  This  craze  for  Wagner  is  a  mere  affectation. 
When  '  Tannhauser '  was  first  given  in  Paris,  Paris 
rejected  it.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our  taste  has  im- 
proved since  then  ?  "  To  do  Paris  justice,  its  taste  has 
improved  since  then.  The  musicians  see  the  astound- 
ing technique  ;  the  public  feels  that  some  of  the  melodies 
are  lovely.  But  there  is  no  genuine  comprehension  of 
all  that  Wagner  put  into  his  music.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  anti-German  prejudice  has  much  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  is  true  that  Wagner  wrote  a  farcical 
piece  representing  the  Germans  as  being  conquered 
by  French  art  and  assimilating  French  artistic 
tastes.  But  not  one  Frenchman  in  a  thousand  has 
read  it ;  and  it  has  long  been  forgotten.  The  cause 
of  French  indifference  to  Wagner  and  failure  to  under- 
stand him  lies  much  deeper.  Wagner,  northern  to  the 
core,  wrote  for  northerners  ;  and  the  Latin  can  find  no 
beauty  in  his  half-lights  and  shadows.  The  apparition 
of  Erda  in  the  cleft  of  the  rocks  amongst  the  moun- 
tains in  a  stormy  dawn  is  to  him  a  more  or  less 
sensational  pantomime  effect  ;  the  snarling  quarrel  of 
Alberich  and  Mime  in  the  dark  at  the  mouth  of  Fafner's 
hole  is  a  piece  of  unduly  drawn-out  buffoonery  ;  the 
awakening  of  Briinnhilde  and  the  subsequent  scene  is 
the  conquest  of  a  beautiful  virgin  by  a  handsome  young 
man,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
polite  drawing-room,  but,  all  the  same,  enterprising 
and  of  high  lineage.  It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  the 
Frenchman  for  this.  A  world  wholly  given  up  to 
Teutonic  feeling  and  thought  and  art  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  a  nation  which 
can  hear  "  Faust  "and  "  Carmen  "  three  times  a  week, 
and  loves  its  Saint-Saens  and  Massenet  ;  let  us  be  glad 
that  this  nation  can  see  at  any  rate  something  in 
Wagner,  even  if  it  outdoes  the  Rev.  R.  Nicholl  in 
discovering  artists  who  have  been  celebrated  for  many 
years. 

The  French  view  of  Wagner,  in  fact,  ought  to  serve 
as  a  useful  corrective  to  the  Bayreuth  view.  I  am  so 
heartily  sick  of  seeing  this  view  constantly  taken  and 
expounded  in  the  English  newspapers  that  I  cannot  be 
annoyed  even  by  the  gentleman  above  quoted  who  pre- 
fers "Sigurd  "to  "Siegfried".  We  all  know  it — the 
"  Ring  "  is  far  too  long  ;  there  are  far  too  many  repeti- 
tions ;  and  it  is  in  "  Siegfried  "  that  Wagner  has  sinned 
most.  Even  under  Bayreuth  conditions  it  is  too  long. 
The  "Dusk  of  the  Gods",  despite  the  two  hours 
prologue  and  first  act,  is  not  too  long  :  everything 
helps  to  drive  the  drama  straight  on  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion.     But  to  hear  everyone  eternally  telling 
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eryone  else  the  story  of  the  Ring'  is  a  mere  weari- 
ss  to  the  flesh.  The  Frenchman,  loving-  lucidity  and 
jarness    of  form  above  all   things,  goes  straight 

the  mark  in  his  criticism  ;  he  sees  that  Wagner 
s  sought  to  get  balance  of  form  not  by  cutting 
^ay  passages  that  were  too  long,  but  actually 
lengthening  passages  that  must  in  the  he- 
ining  have  been  already  long  enough.  Wagner 
1  everything  too  much  :  he  talked  too  much,  he 
ote  too  much  prose,  he  made  all  his  dramas  save 
rristan  "  too  long.  He  could  never  find  a  sufficient 
tlet  for  his  enormous  energy  ;  he  threw  into  his 
imas  everything  that  his  riotous  imagination  sug- 
sted  ;  he  was  never  content  to  hint  a  thing,  but 
ist  needs  speak  it  out  full,  explain  and  explain  and 
plain  a  hundredth  time  things  he  had  made  perfectly 
ar  on  their  first  statement.  There  never  was  a  man 
th  so  wonderful  a  talent  for  explaining  the  obvious. 
3t  as  he  presented  his  themes  in  a  hundred  different 
ms,  so  he  presented  his  ideas  from  a  hundred  difi"erent 
ints  of  view.  When  his  ideas  were  his  own  he  was 
irays  interesting  ;  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  music- 
imas  that  we  would  rather  be  without ;  but  when 

are  compelled  to  hear  all  the  portions  on  one  evening 
;  ordeal  is  often  not  a  little  fatiguing.    He  defeated 

own  object  :  on  a  first  hearing  the  endless  repetitions 
tead  of  making  for  clearness  make  for  confusion, 
lance  of  form  on  paper  is  not  end  :  the  end  ought  to 
clearness  when  the  music  is  sung  ;  and  clearness  is 
;  attained.  And  if  the  French  critics  are  wrong  on 
ny  points,  on  this  one  they  are  absolutely  just. 

J.  F.  R. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

^HE  thirty-third  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  various  :  indeed  it  would  furnish  a 
•y  respectable  National  Gallery.  Some  of  the  greatest 
Hans  are  not  in  force,  an,d  their  name  is  too  freely 
!d.  Laxity  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  libel  Titian 
;h  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  picture  (115)  or  the 
tudy  "  that  hangs  near  it  (113)  with  its  collection  of 
icature  heads.  The  picture  with  the  best  title  to  his 
ne  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  portrait  of  a  youth 
).  It  groups,  in  treatment,  with  "  L'Homme  au 
at  ",  and  shows  some  sensitive  brush  drawing  in  the 
nner  of  Titian,  though  in  general  structure  and  vivid- 
s  of  effect  it  is  not  quite  satisfying.  On  the  other 
id  there  is  a  large  number  of  very  delightful  and 
;resting  pictures  by  lesser  masters  that  criticism  is 
dually  redistributing  to  their  authors  from  behind 

big  names  applied  to  them.  Thus  in  the  first 
lery  Lord  Brownlow's  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds", 
I  if  it  still  appears  in  the  catalogue  as  a  Bellini,  is 
ctically  accepted  as  a  very  good  Catena,  not  quite  so 

as  the  National  Gallery  picture,  or  the  painter's 
5terpiece,  Saint  Cristina  at  Venice.  The  cassone 
its  of  Pesellino,  the  portraits  assigned  to  Ambrogio 
Predis  (4)  to  an  unknown  artist  (22)  to  Ridolfo 
rlandaio,  (33)  to  Beltraffio  (35)  to  Francia  Bigio  (39) 
Jellini  (41),  (a  Rondinelli,  according  to  Mr.  Berenson) 

all  works  of  character  or  charm.  From  another 
ool  we  have  an  example  of  the  same  thing  in  No.  9 
he  Church  of  S.  Giles  at  S.  Denis  ".  Here  is  a 
larkable  picture,  once  lumped  with  the  work  of  Van 
;k.  Erudition  is  still  discussing  its  authorship,  but 
it  a  fine  hand  painted  those  tapestries  ! 

cannot  pretend,  in  a  single  article,  to  cope  with 
1  a  collection,  and  will  only  set  down,  at  haphazard, 
;s  on  what  struck  me  most  vividly.  No.  loi 
Drtrait  of  Michael  de  Waal "  by  Frans  Hals. 
3  magnificent  portrait  was  lately  at  Glasgow,  but 
lay  be  allowed  to  return  to  it.  For  perfection  in 
<ind  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  masterpieces  of 

world  in  painting.  A  very  difficult  piece  of  design 
irried  off  with  an  air  of  accident  and  natural  ease, 
hat  the  vigour  of  character  in  the  portrait  is  inten- 
d  by  its  daring  rhythm.  The  head  is  thrown  to 
left  of  the  centre  line  of  the  canvas  and  the  balance 

estored  by  the  splendidly  planned  shapes  of  the 
jlder,  elbow  and  cloak  thrown  out  to  the  right, 
this  side  the  hand  rests  on  the  hip,  on  the  other 

arm  runs  down,  the  hand  stops  just   short  of 


the  lower  corner,  and  a  glove  drops  from  it  to  the 
frame.  The  big  ruling  lines  inspire  the  smaller  with  their 
happy  energy  :  witness  the  contour  that  sweeps  round 
the  jaw  to  the  right,  and  the  impulse  lasts  down  to  the 
smallest  touches  that  mark  the  play  of  light  on  the 
black  silk.  A  good  Hals,  though  not  so  superb  in 
design  as  this,  is  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  (133).  This 
was  lately  refused  by  the  National  Gallery. 

No.  157  "Portrait  of  a  Man  "  by  Holbein.  This  is 
a  fine  work  in  good  condition.  The  presence  of  the 
man  is  not  so  impressive  as  in  the  greatest  Holbeins, 
and  there  is  an  uncertain  passage  of  drawing  between 
the  nose  and  lip,  but  firm  certainty  rules  elsewhere, 
sensitive  line  in  Holbein's  manner  in  the  mouth,  and 
beautifully  designed  detail  in  parts  like  the  curl  of 
hair  escaping  from  the  cap.  Compare  this  with  165, 
ascribed  to  the  same  master,  which  has  evidently  been 
repainted.  No.  160  is  a  good  example  of  an  English 
imitator's  work.  In  No.  26,  a  "Saint  Sebastian" 
ascribed  to  Antonello  da  Messina,  we  get  the  nearest 
equivalent  in  Italian  art.  Durer's  name  is  given  to  a 
portrait  of  "Martin  Luther"  (211)  whom  he  never 
painted.  The  fur  may  be  his  work  ;  the  likeness  has 
probably  been  supplied  more  recently.  The  "  Madonna 
of  the  Iris"  (3)  looks  like  an  early  imitation.  Mr. 
Salting's  "Memling"  (2)  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
Flemish  portraiture. 

No.  217  "A  Lady  Playing  on  a  Harpsichord"  is 
assigned  to  Jacob  Ochterveldt,  a  little-known  painter. 
If  there  is  good  reason  for  giving  him  the  picture,  he  is 
a  remarkable  artist,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
things  in  the  galleries.  The  motive  recalls  a  figure  by 
Vermeer  of  Delft  in  a  picture  at  Windsor,  a  lady  who, 
with  her  back  turned,  stands  at  the  instrument  and 
touches  its  keys.  Here  she  is  alone.  The  colouring 
and  manner  of  painting  differ  from  Vermeer's,  and  the 
painting  of  the  satin  dress,  it  was  remarked,  is  not 
unlike  Terburg's.  Whether  or  not  it  belongs  to 
any  of  the  famous  group  who  were  occupied  round 
about  this  subject,  or  is  the  work  of  yet  another 
member,  it  is  unusually  big  in  conception,  tender 
and  full  in  tone,  and  pleasing  in  sentiment.  A 
curious  landscape,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Robinson, 
has  the  signature  of  Vermeer  of  Delft.  Its  unlikeness 
to  his  other  work  is  in  a  way  an  argument  for  its 
authenticity,  for  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  forge 
the  signature.  If  authentic  it  must  be  a  youthful  freak 
in  imitation  of  some  decadent  painter  who  had  a  recipe 
for  treating*  trees  like  coral.  A  fine  woodland  land- 
scape (No.  123)  is  assigned  to  Rembrandt.  The  lighting 
and  manner  of  painting  support  the  name;  the  rather 
uncouth  form  of  the  big  foreground  tree  makes  it 
doubtful.  No.  138  is  a  good  example  of  Koninck,  and 
No.  194  a  very  pretty  Guardi. 

No.  105  "  Las  Meninas  "  by  Velazquez.    This  is  the 
Kingston  Lacy  picture,  described  as  a  "  finished  sketch  " 
for  the  famous  work  at  Madrid.    I  have  long  been 
curious  to  see  it ;  for  if  England  possessed  a  version  of 
"  Las  Meninas  "  our  representation  of  Velazquez  would 
be  still  more  extraordinarily  complete  than  it  is,  running 
the  Prado  very  hard  but  for  the  "  Lanzas"  and  "  Hilan- 
deras  ".    In  the  reproduction  given  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
book  (the  author  had  not  seen  the  picture  itself)  the 
Kingston  Lacy  picture  differed  only  in  two  respects  from 
the  Prado  picture  :   the   King  and    Queen   are  not 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  the  picture  extends  a  little 
further  in  every  direction.    The  only  figure  affected  is 
that  of  the  little  dwarf  to  the  right.    It  looks  as  if  the 
Prado  canvas  had  been  restretched  and  the  margin  cut  or 
covered  all  round.    Now  that  we  can  scrutinise  Mr. 
Bankes's  canvas,  the  following  points  are  made  clear. 
First,  it  cannot  be  called  a  "  sketch  "  or  study.  When 
Velazquez  "sketched"  or  rather  worked  out  a  com- 
position, he  proceeded  by  corrections  of  form,  often 
very  numerous,  which  can  be  traced  beneath  the  finished 
surface.    There  are  no  such  traces  here,  and  the  com- 
position is  identical  with  that  of  the  large  picture.  It 
is  therefore  not  a  first  conception  hastily  sketched,  and 
not  a  study  in  which  the  picture  was  fought  out  and 
then  enlarged.    But  further,  as  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols 
has  pointed  out,  one  can  trace,  under  the  thin  parts  of 
the  painting,  not  only  crayon  outlines  of  the  figures, 
but  a  set  of  cross-lines  by  which  the  canvas  was  squared 
out  so  as  to  copy  the  composition.  The  outline  drawing 
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itself  points  to  the  picture  being  a  copy,  for  not  only 
is  the  method  unlike  anything  we  know  of  Velazquez' 
practice,  but  shadows  are  indicated  by  an  outline,  which 
looks  like  copying  from  a  picture.    The  squaring-up 
proves  transference  of  the  composition  either  from  the 
picture  or  a  previous  elaborate  cartoon.    Velazquez,  so 
far  as  we  know,  never  worked  in  this  way,  least  of  all 
for  a  design  so  little  formal  and  preconceived  as  this. 
Everything  points  then  to  this  being  a  reduction  from 
the  Prado  picture.*     If  Mr.  Stevenson  was  right  in 
thinking  that  the  additional  pieces  of  canvas  stitched  on 
to  the  top  and  sides  of  that  picture  meant  its  enlarge- 
ment from  the  first  idea  we  have  an  additional  argument, 
for  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort  here.    So  much 
for  the  evidence  as  to  the  order  of  time  as  between 
the  two.    Are  we  to  suppose  that  Velazquez  himself 
made  this  reduction  ?    It  is  of  course  conceivable  that 
he  employed  someone  to  square  up  and  outline,  so  as 
to  save  time.    The  picture  differs,  in  my  recollection, 
from  the  original,  in  having  a  more  equally  diffused 
light.    In  the  Prado  picture  the  whole  background  and 
the  figures  that  stand  back  are  more  swamped  in  a 
brownish  gloom,  on  which  the  light  from  the  door 
breaks  more  tellingly  (Phillips's  splendid  copy  of  a 
part,  in  the  Diploma  Gallery,  gives  an  idea  of  this, 
perhaps  exaggerating  a  little).     The  side  light  also 
strikes  more  sharply  on  the  front  figures  and  the  three 
scarlet  and  silver  heads  of  the  rouged  and  powdered 
princess  and  her  maids  tell  out  more  brilliantly.  The 
painting,  in  the  reduction,  is  extremely  skilful,  some- 
times, as  in  the  princess's  head,  a  mere  rub  of  semi- 
transparent  colour.    It  is  the  want  of  accent  and  con- 
centrated effect  that  incline  one  to  assign  the  copy  to 
an  assistant's  hand. 

The  portrait  from  the  same  collection  No.  130  has  a 
head  conceived  and  modelled  in  the  manner  of 
Velazquez,  but  is  black  and  heavy  in  colour,  and  looks 
as  if  the  original  design  had  been  cut  off  short  in 
the  lower  part.  No.  169  attributed  to  Velazquez  in  the 
catalogue,  may  be  put  alongside  a  piece  shown  at  the 
Guildhall  exhibition.  That  picture,  like  this,  was 
apparently  intended  as  a  sign  for  a  cookshop,  and  had 
a  figure  painted  under  the  influence  of  Los  Borrachos. 
Here  we  have  the  same  or  another  painter  actually 
copying  two  figures  out  of  that  picture,  and  then  adding 
two  wretched  figures  of  his  own,  besides  the  still  life, 
joints  and  cheeses,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  is  much 
more  skilful. 

No.  85  "The  'Colonna'  Madonna  of  Raphael". 
This  is  not  so  perfect,  therefore  not  so  nauseating  as 
the  "  Madonna  dei  Ansidei ".   Raphael  among  his  early 
models,  painters  less  able  than  himself,  often  appears  as 
a  supreme  confectioner,  pushing  what  was  ripe  of  its 
kind  into  over-ripeness  and  over-sweetness,  with  the  taste 
that  prefers  the  peach  to  the  pear,  sweet  champagne 
to  burgundy,  chocolate  creams  to  chocolate.    The  pre- 
cocious artist  keeps  something  of  the  schoolboy  taste.  In 
the  Baptist  of  the  Ansidei  picture  he  reached  the  limits 
of  a  certain  ideal,  that  of  the  slug  in  human  flesh  com- 
bined with  the  highest  powers  of  mincing  and  yearning  in 
human  gesture  and  expression.  A  goal  not  far  from  this 
was  reached  by  the  imitator  of  Perugino  in  No.  19. 
But  Raphael,  the  abler   draughtsman,  pictured  this 
terrible  ideal  of  a  mincing,  yearning  slug  with  more 
masterly  and  intolerable  art.    If  No.  82  represents  his 
painting  as  well  as  his  design,  his  adaptability  and 
readiness  to  compete  in  any  taste  is  amazing  anduncanny. 
Thedesign  gives  us  the  ghost  of  his  Madonna  at  her  best ; 
here  is  the  Umbrian  charm  with  reserve  and  dignity,  and 
over  this  is  poured  an  excess  of  the  Venetian  colour, 
the  hair  a  high  orange,  the  red  an  orange  scarlet,  the 
blue  almost  green,  the  green  almost  gold.    The  draw- 
ing is  nearly  drowned  in  the  rich  bath.     Mr.  Watts's 
picture,  No.  95,  is  not  more  excessive  in  the  Venetian 
sense. 

Claude  is  illustrated  with  great  profusion  of  pictures 
and  drawings.  He  is  reaping  now  a  reaction  from 
Ruskin's  use  of  him  as  a  repoussoir  for  Turner,  but 
he  can  never  climb  to  the  pinnacle  he  held  before.  It 
is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  man 
who  strikes  out  the  idea  of  a  fine  picture  should  not 
display  the  idea  in  its  fullest  vigour.     But  in  this 

♦  The  King  and  Queen  in  that  [)iclure  may  have  becji  added  later. 


case  the  imitator,  taking  over  the  idea,  infused  a  more 
vigorous  rhythm  into  its  parts.  Turner,  like  Titian, 
(see  the  tree  drawing  in  the  copy  of  his  Peter  Martyr, 
No.  81)  had  a  finer  sense  for  the  combination  of  curved 
and  stiff  in  natural  forms,  and  also  for  building  lines 
and  silhouette,  as  well  as  for  atmospheric  gradation. 
The  keenest  landscape  impression  I  experienced  in  the 
exhibition  was  from  the  glimpse  of  hillside  and  sheep 
locked  up  among  the  Magi  and  their  horses'  heads  in 
the  design  of  Veronese's  "  Adoration  "  (87). 

D.  S.  M. 


MR.  GRUNDY  IN  TWO  SAMPLES.  I; 

WHAT,  then,  did  "  Mr.  Grundy  "  mean  ?  "  At  the  1 
close  of  the  first  night  at  the  Haymarket,  in; 
answer  to  loud  calls  for  the  author,  he  appeared  duly,: 
was  not  received  with  due  unanimity,  held  up  his  hand, 
fixed  the  house  with  an  unflinching  gaze,  and,  when  thd 
malcontents  had  at  length  been  fascinated  to  silence, 
remarked  sternly  and  simply  that  the  authors  of  the' 
play  were  Messieurs  Scribe  and  Legouv^,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrew  himself  from  the  public  eye.    The  mal- 
contents blushed,  fumbled  tremulously  for  their  hats, 
and   crawled   out   into   the   night.      Nothing  quite 
so     impressive     had     been    seen    since    the  days' 
of    Coriolanus.      Envious    of   the    man   who  had, 
at    a   moment's  notice,    been   able    to    produce  sO 
terrific   an    impression,   the    dramatic    critics  have 
meanly  striven  to    distort  against   Mr.  Grundy  the 
obvious  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  words.  They  havei 
twitted  him  with  trying  to  shift  a  responsibility  which 
he  ought  to  have  accepted.    But  to  suggest  that  h^ 
meant    "Don't   boo   at   me:   boo  at   two  deceased 
foreigners  "  is  to  suggest  that  he  is  at  once  a  cowar^ 
and  a  fool — a  coward   for  not  being  able  to  stand 
up  against   a   harmless   mob,  a  fool   for  imagining 
that   anyone  would  acquit  him  of  responsibility  in- 
asmuch   as    he    had   adapted    freely    into  modern 
English   form   a   play   written   many   years   ago  ip 
French.     Now,  whatever  may  be  objected   to  Mr< 
Grundy's  talent,  Mr.  Grundy  is  neither  a  coward  nor  i 
fool.    He  is,  indeed,  of  a  rather  unwisely  pugnaciou."! 
habit,  as  he  has  proved  in  many  letters  to  the  news^ 
papers.    And  his  work  is  always,  quite  clearly,  the 
work  of  a  clever  man.    So  much,  then,  for  the  critics 
ungenerous  theory  of  his  speech.    What  is  the  trut 
interpretation?    Obviously,  that  Mr.  Grundy  meant 
"Take  care.    Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves.  Yoi 
will  be  sorry  to-morrow  morning.    At  this  morneni 
you    don't     think    '  Frocks    and    Frills  '    a  gooc 
play.      But   it   is    founded    on    '  Les    Doigts  d( 
F^e ',  which  was  written  by  those  immortal  masters 
Scribe  and   Legouve.     And  so  it  7nust  be  a  gooc 
play.    Now  are  you  sorry  you  booed  ?    I  am.  Wher 
last  a  play  of  mine  was  produced  in  this  theatre, 
wrote  to  the  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  and  called  down  on  ym 
a  divine  blessing  for  your  acumen  in  having  applaud^! 
that  which  the  critics  were  so  crass  as  to  disparage.  I  a\P 
sorry  you  have  sunk  thus  in  my  esteem.    Next  Saturda; 
evening  you  will  have  the  chance  of  rising  in  it  again 
Another  adaptation  of  mine  is  being  produced  on  tha 
evening  at  the  Criterion.  See  that  you  return  toyour  sense 
between  then  and  now.  Good-night."  Mr.  Grundy,  beinj 
(orally)  a  man  of  few  words,  did  not  say  all  this.  Bu 
I  am  sure  he  meant  it.    My  interpretation,  acquittinj 
him  of  cowardice  and  stupidity,  convicts  him,  I  regre 
to  say.  of  being  old-fashioned.    But  then,  I  regret  t 
say,  Mr.  Grundy  is  very  old-fashioned,  and  an  interpre 
tation  which  did  not  square  with  that  fact  could  no 
possibly  be  correct.    Mr.  Grundy  still  stands  rigidl 
in  that  period  when  England  was  so  destitute  of  nativ 
dramatists  that  adaptation  from  the  French  was  th 
best  —  the  only  —  policy,  and  when   M.   Scribe  an 
M.  Sardou  were  upheld  as  heaven-sent  geniuses  wh 
had   brought   dramatic   art   to   its  highest  pitch  c 
perfection.     That   period  is  past  for  us.     For  Mi 
Grundy  it  is  in  the  glorious  and  immediate  presem 
Now  and  again  he  has  written  an  original  play.  Bui 
despite  success,    he  has  always   forthwith  relapse 
into  adaptation   of  work   done   by  bygone  Frencl 
men,  evidently  deeming  such  adaptation   the  safet 
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wisest  course  that  poor  little  humble  English 
latists  can  pursue.  And  thus  it  has  come  about 
Mr.  Grundy  is  no  longer  one  of  the  dramatists  to 
ickoned  with.  Formerly,  I  well  remember,  he  used 
>e  bracketed  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero 
le  of  the  three  considerable  men  in  modern  English 
laturgy.  His  name  has  long  since  dropped 
3f  the  bracket,  or  is  included  in  it  only  when 
i  other  names  are  included.  No  one  denies 
he  shows  very  great  skill  in  his  work.  No  one 
nds  that  he  shows  less  skill  than  he  used  to  show, 
ed,  his  structural  ingenuity  seems  to  be  growing 
neater.  He  is  still  progressing.  But  his  pro- 
>  is  in  a  direction  which  has  ceased  to  in- 
t  any  serious  critic.  If  a  man  is  walking 
wards,  his  deportment  (unless  he  be  a  courtier) 
\l  does  not  matter.  The  art  of  a  retrograde 
atist  may  be  ever  so  fine,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
gible.  At  this  time  of  day,  who  can  pretend 
,ke  any  interest  in  a  boxful  of  little  puppets  all 
embered  by  Time  and  Distance,  and  furbished  up 
ok  like  living  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  by  a 
who,  in  jumping  at  such  a  job,  shows  how  very 

he  can  care  for  the  life  around  him,  and  how 
little,  consequently,  he  can  know  about  it?  A 
il  translation  of  such  a  play  as  Les  Doigts 
^e  "  might  be  amusing — an  amusing  sample  of  a 
and  alien  mode.    But  Heaven — or,  at  least,  as 

of  it  as  Messrs.  Harrison  and^  Maude  hope  to 
)y  hereafter— protect  us  from  any  attempt  to  make 
a  play  seem  real  to  us  !  "  Frocks  and  Frills  "  is 
)ulously  up-to-date.  "  C'est  le  dernier  mode  !  " 
itly  exclaims  Victorine,  the  French  maid,  when 
listress  dons  a  frock  that  has  just  come  from  the 
maker's.  And  throughout  the  play  everything  is 
dernier  mode",  as  Victorine  would  say.  The 
s,  the  furniture,  the  slang,  are  all  of  the  latest 
2nt,  and  there  is  a  peer  who  presides  over 
npany  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and — so  on, 
;o  on  :  you  know  the  kind  of  thing.  And  it  is 
very  kind  of  thing  which  at  once  accentuates 
xotic  antiquity  of  the  puppets  and  robs  them  of 
istorical  or  ethnological  interest.  They  are  not 
sh,  and  they  are  not  French  ;  not  modern,  and 
ncient.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing  at  all.  No  one 
ing  on  Mr.  Grundy's  lines  could  create  anything 
Nullity  of  result  matters  not  in  the  case  of  a 
;less  writer.  In  the  case  of  so  talented  a  writer  as 
Grundy  it  is  reprehensible.  Little  wonder  that 
rst-night  audience  reprehended  it.  I  wish  I  could 
'e  that  Mr.  Grundy's  hide  was  pervious  to  this  loud 
:e.  If  "Frocks  and  Frills  "  were  a  dead  failure, 
.ps  his  dead  conscience  would  be  stirred  to  life. 
'.  the  production  is  stamped  with  the  scarlet  seal  of 
ss.  The  glittering  expensiveness  of  the  dresses, 
jpularity  and  expensiveness  of  the  mimes  engaged, 
ibove  all,  the  popularity  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 

conspire  to  make  certain  a  long  run.  Barren 
:es  will  flourish  like  green  bay-trees  if  they  be 
ilanted  between  the  boards  of  the  Haymarket 
re.     When,  many  months  hence,  Mr.  Grundy 

himself  still  culling  big  ripe  cheques  from 
ithered  branches,  he  will  be  a  more  than  ever 
it  believer  in  the  immortality  of  Messieurs  Scribe 
|egouv^.  Perhaps,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  will 
|e  even  to  hinself  some  little  measure  of  the  play's 
iS.    For  he  is,  after  all,  human  (though  anyone 

nows  him  only  through  his  work  will  be  inclined 

bt  me). 

the  mimes,  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  acts  as  airily 
igreeably  as  ever.  (The  smoothness  of  my 
ntal  alliteration  well  suggests  the  manner  of  his 
mance. )  But  I  should  like  for  once  to  see  him  in 
that  would  call  forth  some  of  that  intelligence,  as 
i  all  that  agreeable  airiness,  with  which  he  is 
ed.  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  gives  another  of  his 
ite  little  performances,  his  power  of  humorous 
ation  coaxing  into  reality  the  most  conventional 
ts.  Miss  Grace  Lane  acts  very  cleverly,  on  the 
of  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  whose 
ality  is  apt  to  be  irksome — apt  to  nullify  her 
r — in  other  parts,  delightfully  impersonates  a  lady 
1  artificial  manner.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  as  a  young 
ith  a  stammer,  scores  a  great  success,  and  will 


doubtless  lengthen  the  play's  run  as  appreciably  as  he 
lengthens  its  duration  every  evening. 

Mr.  Grundy's  other  sample,  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles", 
though  it  too,  of  course,  is  an  adaptation  of  an  old 
French  play,  seems  to  me  much  less  spectral  than 
'*  Frocks  and  Frills  ".  The  little  play  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  representation  of  life  :  it  is  frankly  a  fable, 
a  fairy-story.  Such  a  character  as  Benjamin  Goldfinch 
never  existed  anywhere.  Consequently,  he  has  as  much 
right  to  exist  here  as  anywhere  else,  and  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  One  does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  foreign 
antique  faked  up  to  seem  like  a  modern  Englishman. 
One  accepts  him  because  he  always  was  impossible, 
and  because  his  impossibility  was  always  of  a  charming 
kind.  In  matter,  the  play  does  not  date  at  all.  In  manner 
it  dates  considerably.  Its  constant  soliloquies,  and  its 
catchwords,  and  the  naivet^  with  which  all  its  i's  are 
dotted  for  us,  and  its  t's  crossed,  keep  us  mindful 
that  many  long  years  have  elapsed  since  first  we 
saw  it — make  us  even  exaggerate  the  number  of  those 
years.  When  Gregory  Goldfinch  says  "  Meet  me  at 
Temple  Bar",  and  his  son  replies  "You  mean  the 
Griffin.  Temple  Bar  was  pulled  down  long  ago  ",  we 
are  surprised  into  murmuring  "  Had  Temp\Q  Bar  been 
pulled  down  yet  ?  "  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  the 
dialogue  has  been  mis-spoken,  that  Gregory  Goldfinch 
ought  to  say  "  Meet  me  at  the  Griffin  ",  and  the  son  to 
reply  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Griffin.  Perhaps 
you  mean  Temple  Bar?"  And  yet,  how  fresh  we 
found  the  play's  manner  twelve  years  ago  !  In  us 
those  twelve  years  seem  to  have  made  so  little 
difference  —  to  have  passed  over  us  so  quickly, 
touching  us  so  lightly.  Can  they  have  been  working 
on  us  as  relentlessly  as  on  this  play  ?  Mr.  Hare  and 
Mr.  Groves,  as  the  two  brothers,  embolden  us  to 
answer  "no"  to  this  melancholy  question.  Each,  in 
his  own  way,  is  as  perfect  as  in  the  old  days. 

Max. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(Apropos  of  a  recent  Eton  Examination  Paper.) 

> 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chateau  de  Bellefontaine,  Biarritz, 
7  January,  1902. 

Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  the  French  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation issued  an  important  circular  to  the  Rectors  of 
the  Academical  districts  of  France  directing  them  to 
modify  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  in 
the  secondary  schools  within  their  jurisdiction.  "  In 
the  lyc^es  and  colleges"  said  M.  Leygues  "modern 
languages  ought  not  to  be  taught  like  dead  languages, 
nor  should  they  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  intellectual 
gymnastics.  The  methods  employed  should  be  those 
which  will  most  expeditiously  put  our  pupils  into 
effective  possession  of  those  languages  ". 

A  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  collection  of  examina- 
tion papers  set  at  Eton  in  igoo  and  rgoi  :  so  I  turned 
to  the  French  questions  to  see  what  progress  was 
being  made  at  our  foremost  public  school  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  French  Minister. 

I  have  two  little  sons  of  eight  and  nine,  who  owing 
to  the  accident  of  their  residence,  have  a  precocious 
knowledge  of  French  ;  and  the  French  paper  given  in 
Fourth  Form  Trials  in  igoo  to  boys  four  or  five  years 
older  than  they  was  so  very  elementary  that  it  seemed 
easy  enough  for  their  infant  intelligences  to  tackle — all 
but  one  question,  which  I  could  not  answer  myself.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  Explain  the  difference  between  Conjunctive  and  Dis- 
junctive personal  pronouns  ;  and  state  in  these  sentences, 
whether  the  pronouns  in  italics  are  Conjunctive  or 
Disjunctive  : — 

{a)  Votre  pere  me  connait. 
{b)  Donnez-Twoz  du  vin. 
(c)  Qui  a  fait  cela ?  Lid." 

My  inability  to  answer  this  question  was,  I  felt,  not 
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an  argument  against  its  legitimacy,  my  own  facility  in 
writing  French  being  the  result  ot  sel/-education,  de- 
plorabty  unscientific.  But  in  all  lands  it  is  prudent  for 
leachers  and  parents  to  dissimulate  or  to  repair  their 
ignorance  in  order  to  retain  the  reverence  of  their 
disciples  and  offspring.  So  to  find  out  the  answer  I 
bombarded  with  the  question  every  cultivated  French- 
man  within  my  reach. 

The  persons  so  attacked  were  all  men  who  have  that 
faculty,  as  widespread  in  France  as  it  is  rare  in  England, 
of  appreciating  the  niceties  of  style  in  their  language  : 
yet  not  one  of  them  had  the  faintest  notion  of  the  nature 
of  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  1 
remembered,  however,  that  some  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  French  language  have  been  fallible  in  syntax. 
Voltaire  himself,  to  the  critical  eye  of  Sainte-Beuve,  was 
unorthodox  in  grammar,  and  Gambetta's  biographer,  a 
•'laureate"  of  the  University,  avows  his  inabihty  to 
parse  some  of  the  orator's  finest  passages. 

One  of  my  ignorant  men  of  letters  had  applied  to  the 
question  the  disrespectful  term  chinoiseries pcdagogiques, 
so  this  suggestion  sent  me  to  the  schoolmasters  among 
mv  neighbours.  One  of  them,  formerly  a  master  in  two 
important  Lyc^es  of  Western  France,  declared  that  these 
pronouns  did  not  exist  in  his  time  and  referred  me,  in 
confirmation,  to  Noel  el  Chaps al.  Then  I  met  two 
clerical  professors,  one  from  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
college,  the  other  from  a  seminary  of  superior  educa- 
tion They  put  their  learned  and  pious  heads  together 
over  the  question  and  gave  a  reply  similar  to  that  of 

their  lay  confrere.  .  r  -i- 

As  these  parts  of  speech  were  clearly  not  familiar 
objects  in  provincial  scholastic  circles  1  resolved  to 
appeal  to  Paris  for  some  of  its  centralised  light.  Before 
doing  so  I  followed  the  advice  of  the  old  Umversi- 
taire&nd  consulted  Noel  et  Chapsal,  the  classic  authori- 
ties on  syntax,  whose  823  rules  have  imparted  to  several 
generations  of  Frenchmen  all  that  is  currently  known 
in  the  nation  on  the  grammar  of  their  language.  My 
friend  was  right.    In  their  73  rules  devoted  to  pronouns 
there  is  no  reference  to  disjunctives  and  conjunctives.  1 
then  turned  to  an  authority  greater  than  those  industri- 
ous grammarians.    No  parts  of  Littrd's  magnificent 
work  are  stronger  than  his  grammatical  definitions  and 
examples.    Yet  under  the  heading  disjonctif  he  makes 
no  mention  of  pronouns.    Under  conjonctif  he  does,  it 
is  true,  mention  them,  but  all  his  examples  are  of  rela- 
tives, and  he  throws  no  light  on  conjunctive  personal 

^"^""herefore  invoked  the  aid  of  the  highest  educational 
authority  in  France,  the  head  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Sup^rieure.  That  amiable  and  very  eminent  teacher 
wrote  to  me  "  pas  plus  grammairien  peut  etre  qu  un  de 
vos  fils,  je  me  trouvais  fort  embarrasse  par  la  question 
que  vous  m'adressez".  But  he  added  that  he  had 
obtained  the  answer  from  one  of  his  professors,  a 
specialist  of  great  erudition.  At  last  I  had  an  answer 
to  the  Fourth  Form  question,  but,  with  considerable 
advantages  at  my  disposal,  it  had  taken  me  a  month 

to  get  it.  ,  .  ^, 

The  professor's  letter,  explaining  the  nature  of  these 
pronouns  is  one  of  the  most  learned  documents  I  have 
ever  read.     He  deprecates  the  tendency  of  French 
educationists  to  treat  the  grammar  of  Noel  and  Chapsal 
as  a  "code":   he  laments  the  omissions  in  Littre  : 
he  generally  justifies  the   Eton  examiner,  though  he 
urges  that  the  terms  disjoints  and  conjoints  are  more 
exact  than  disjonctifs  and  co?ijo?ictifs.     I  forbore  from 
communicating  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  my  infants. 
I  even  hope  they  may  never  comprehend  it,  unless  they 
choose  the  calling  of  grammarian  as  a  profession^  One 
of  them  can  now  recite  and  translate  into  fair  English 
a  pac^e  of  Racine,  and,  what  is  more  practical,  can 
write  a  letter  or  a  composition  in  idiomatic  French  on 
any  ordinary  subject.     In   five   years'  time  will  his 
French  and  his  love  of  French  have  to  be  driven  out 
of  his  system  by  theories  on  personal  pronouns,  dis- 
jointed or  disjunctive  ?    I  hope  not.  _ 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  question,  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  phenomenon  who  knows  by  heart  the 
manual  of  Noel  and  Chapsal  and  who  has  at  his  finger- 
ends  the  five  volumes  of  Littre,  was  set  in  a  paper  side 
by  side  with  other  questions  asking  the  "tuture  of 
acheter"  and  the  "Plural  oi  chevar.    It  was  like  a 


question  from  the  Classical  Tripos  planted  down  in  an 
examination  paper  given,  to  the  lowest  form  of  a 
preparatory  school,  on  hiitia  Latina.  This  is  not  ar 
example  of  what  the  French  Minister  deprecates-^ 
teaching  a  modern  language  like  an  ancient  language 
It  is  teaching  French,  as  no  language,  living  or  dead 
can  be  learned,  according  to  the  English  public-schoo 
method  which  most  of  us  know. 

This  leads  me  to  the  important  lesson  to  be  gatherec 
from  this  Trials   paper.      Far   from   criticising  th« 
o-eneral  system  of  education  pursued  at  Eton,  the  stud; 
of  this  collection  of  examination  papers  convinces  m^ 
that  on  the  whole  the  Eton  method  is  admirable  an( 
thorough.    A  strong  partisan  of  classical  education, 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  papers  in  Latin  and  Greet 
(I  speak  with  great  diffidence)  are  set  by  educationa 
experts  in  those  languages,  of  the  highest  ability  an> 
experience.     But  the  French    papers   suggest  th^ 
modern  languages  are  treated  at  Eton  somewhat  a 
mathematics  were  when   they   were  taught  by  th 
writing-master.      The  famous   indictment   of  Et  or 
which  appeared  at  that  period,  1830,  in  the  Edir 
burgh  Review",  denounced  the  confusing  technicahtie 
of  the  Eton  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.    I  doubt 
they  were  more  confusing  than  those  evidently  found  1 
the  French  grammar  now  in  use.    Moreover  the  use  ( 
the  old  Eton  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  with 
their  needless  difficulties,  produced  a  succession 
splendid   classical   scholars,  from   Porson  onwards 
whereas  the  present  method  of  teaching  French  has  n( 
had  similar  results.  r       at  4. 

The  discussion  aroused  by  the  address  of  the  Mast 
of  Marlborough  at  the  recent  Headmasters'  «^onferen. 
seems  to  show  that  Eton  is  not  less  efficient  in  tl 
teaching  of  modern  languages  than  our  other  publ 
schools.  One  suggestion  made,  that  the  hours 
school-time  devoted  to  modern  languages  should  I 
increased,  is  useless  until  good  methods  of  teaching  a 
devised.  It  is  infinitely  better  for  a  boy  to  improve  h 
time  in  being  efficiently  taught  Greek  and  Latin  than_ 
waste  it  in  being  ill  taught  French  and  German.  1  f 
only  four  hours  a  week  he  could  be  taught  to  lo 
French  literature,  to  read  it  for  his  own  pleasure  and' 
write  an  essay  or  a  letter  in  French,  he  would  ma: 
better  use  of  his  time  than  in  devoting  fourteen  to  co 
iunctive  and  disjunctive  personal  pronouns. 

Some  French  critics  think  that  the  Minister  of  Edu< 
tion  has  gone  too  far  in  his  circular  in  seeming  not 
recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of  grammar,  notat 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  is  essential  to  the  corr( 
writing  and  speaking  of  a  language.    A  professor 
English  in  a  Lycee  of  central  France,  who  bears  a  nai 
highly  honoured  in  England,  and  who  sometimes  con 
sponds  with  me  on  educational  questions,  wrote  to  me 
this  sense  the  other  day.    A  knowledge  of  the  laws 
orthography  are  obviously  necessary  ;  but  the  tech 
calities  of  syntax  are  as  useless  in  the  practical  a 
even  literary  use  of  a  language  as  are  theologi- 
dogmas  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  civic  morali 
Even  stripped  of  grammarians'  terminology,  a  gramn 
is  not  the  best  guide  to  the  everyday  use  of  a  langua^ 
I  remember  hearing  some  Frenchmen  discussing  1 
accomplishments  of  the  late  President  of  the  Ro.  ^ 
Academy,  and  while  his  command  of  French  elicit  ^ 
admiration,  an  old  friend  of  his,  like  him  a  fame 
painter,  observed  "  Mais  il  avait  trop'de  subjonctifs.j 
pauvre  Leighton ".     Even  with  his  superfluous  s' 
functives,  half  the  knowledge  of  French  possessed 
that  brilliant  linguist,  if  it  could  be  imparted  to 
average  public  schoolboy,  would  suffice  him  in  all 
possible  relations  with  the  French  nation.    But  L 
Leighton  had  not,  I  think,  the  advantage  of  a  pul 

school  education.  ^     ,.  ,  ,     ,     r  4.  iJ 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  an  English  book  of  travel 
France,  in  which  the  errors  in  rudimentary  French  w 
more  than  usually  British,  and  the  author  complacei 
announced  that  he  had  been  the  Prince  Consort  s  Fr 
man  for  French  at  Eton.  The  King  has  recently 
founded  the  prizes  for  modern  languages,  to  which 
name  will  henceforth  be  attached.  There  is  no  livT 
Englishman,  who,  in  the  words  I  have  literally  transla 
from  the  French  Minister's  circular,  has  a  more  el 
tive  possession  "  of  the  French  language  than  has  ^ 
Majesty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  reign  K, 
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inough  to  see  his  King's  Prizemen  from  Eton  worthy  of 
lis  royal  example. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   E.  C.  BODLEY. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TEMPERANCE. 

LAST  year  witnessed  the  publication  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  valuation  returns,  and  the  con- 
rast  between  good  and  bad  Life  Offices  has  seldom  been 
irought  out  more  prominently  than  it  was  in  these 
publications.  Among  the  offices  which  showed  results 
o  exceptionally  good  as  to  be  almost  surprising  were 
he  Scottish  Amicable,  the  Norwich  Union,  and  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  Temperance.  With  the  former  two 
ve  have  already  dealt  in  detail,  but  the  latter  also 
leserves  careful  consideration. 

The  liabilities  are  valued  by  the  most  stringent 
nortality  tables,  and  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  was 
5  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  actually  earned  on  the 
unds  having  averaged  ^s.  id.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
fter  deduction  of  income  tax.  From  this  source, 
herefore,  there  was  nearly  om  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
er  annum  of  the  funds  as  a  contribution  to  surplus, 
rhe  provision  set  aside  for  commission  and  expenses 
/as  about  16^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  :  the  actual 
xpenditure  was  ii|  per  cent.,  showing  a  balance  of 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  a  further  contribution  to 
urplus.  The  institution  being  a  mutual  society  there 
re  no  payments  to  shareholders  to  lessen  the  profit 
lerived  from  this  source. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  a  large  surplus 
nd  a  good  bonus  are  practically  inevitable.  The 
alance  of  profit  shown  by  the  valuation  was 
"1,148,412,  of  which  ;^833, 633  was  distributed  among 
he  participating  policy-holders,  and  the  remaining 
J3i4>779  was  carried  forward.  Ten  years  ago  the 
istributed  surplus  was  ;^6gi,ooo  ;  five  years  ago  it  was 
^742,000,  and  it  has  now  increased  to  ;^833,ooo. 
'hese  latter  figures  indicate  the  satisfactory  growth  of 
he  society  and  a  no  less  satisfactory  Increase  in  the 
onus.  At  1895  the  reversionary  additions  to  policies  In 
he  general  section  was  _£i  iis.  per  cent,  per  annum 
n  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses  ;  a  bonus,  which, 
onsidering  the  moderate  rates  of  premium  charged  by 
he  office,  was  exceptionally  good.  At  the  last  valua- 
ion,  however,  the  bonus  was  Increased  to  345-.  per 
ent. ,  also  upon  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses, 
nd  the  result  is  to  make  the  participating  policies 
isued  by  the  institution  among  the  very  best  which  it 
;  possible  to  obtain. 

Without  being  In  anyway  confined  to  total  abstainers 
he  Institution  especially  appeals  to  this  class,  and  its 
xperience  shows  that  the  superior  mortality  of  total 
bstainers  entitles  them  to  considerably  larger  bonuses, 
n  the  temperance  section  the  annual  reversionary 
ddltlon  was  ^2  per  cent,  per  annum,  declared,  as  in 
le  general  section,  upon  sums  assured,  and  previous 
onuses.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  the  highest 
ate  of  compound  bonus  declared  by  any  Life  Office  in 
he  United  Kingdom,  and  for  a  total  abstainer  there  is 
robably  no  other  office  which  on  the  whole  gives  any- 
hlng  like  such  good  results  as  the  United  Kingdom 
"emperance. 

^  Such  being  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"emperance  Institution  It  is  not  surprising  that  its 
usiness  has  steadily  grown  to  large  proportions  in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  the  office  works  Its  business  at  a 
)w  expenditure  and  does  comparatively  little  to  make 
;s  merits  familiar  to  the  general  public.  For  many 
ears  past  the  average  addition  to  Its  funds  has  been 
omething  over  ^200,000  a  year,  and  the  average 
icrease  in  premium  Income  about  per  annum. 

)oubtless  if  the  company  cared  to  spend  more  in 
btalning  new  business  it  could  very  rapidly  grow  to 
uge  proportions.  Already  with  funds  of  more  than 
even  and  a  quarter  millions  It  occupies  a  very  impor- 
mt  place  among  the  greatest  British  life  offices,  but, 
'hile  rightly  seeking  to  extend  the  benefits  which  it 
ffers  as  widely  as  may  be,  it  considers  that  Its  first  duty 
;  towards  its  existing  members,  and  that  profitable 
isults  for  them  is  of  more  importance  than  rapid 
xtension  of  its  business. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  8  December,  1901. 

Dear  Sir,^ — As  one  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  living 
in  this  country  I  write  you  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  advocacy  of  a  change  of  policy  towards  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Englishmen  in  this  country  have  been  astounded  at 
the  dulness  of  comprehension  displayed  by  newspaper 
writers  in  Great  Britain  in  their  handling  of  this 
question.  It  is  high  time  that  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  "  American  "  people  were  known  to  Englishmen  in 
the  Old  Country.  The  few  English  people  who  come 
to  visit  this  country  only  skim  the  surface  of  things, 
or  they  would  surely  go  back  better  informed.  All 
the  friendly  talk  in  English  papers  is  systematically 
made  fun  of  here  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. Every  friendly  act  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  English  Government  is  ridiculed  and  rejected. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  and  is  now  being  peopled  by  emigration  from  the 
lower  strata  of  European  life.  The  American  nation 
strictly  speaking — I  mean  the  descendants  of  the  old 
settlers — are,  like  the  French,  and  for  similar  reasons  of 
prudence  and  economy  fast  dying  out.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  Increasing  only  by  an  increase 
of  the  foreign  element  in  two  ways — natural  and  by 
immigration.  Hence  every  year  sees  this  country  grow 
more  intensely  "  foreign  ". 

The  English  and  Scotch  Immigration  is  almost  nil. 
The  Irish,  Germans,  Hollanders,  Poles,  Austrlans, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  bring  with  them  their  old- 
country  jealousies  of  England  and  find  here  a  ready- 
made  hotbed  In  which  these  same  jealousies  and  hatreds 
are  nourished.  English  people  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  them  are  abused  and  ridiculed — even  the  poor 
English  sparrow  comes  In  for  his  share.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  Boer  war  or  any  other  recent  occur- 
rence. In  fact  if  one  tries  to  get  back  to  first  causes, 
It  is  unexplainable  except  in  the  way  I  have  just  hinted 
at.  History  is  distorted  to  misrepresent  England's 
motives  at  every  opportunity  and  the  most  barefaced 
and  glaring  lies  are  openly  taught  children  in  schools 
under  the  name  of  "  History  ".  This  has  been  done 
systematically  "  ever  since  this  country  became  a 
nation  " — as  they  are  very  fond  of  saying  over  here. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject.  It  Is  this,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  In  any  consideration 
of  American  diplomacy.  Concentrated  capitalism 
controls  everything  and  everybody  here  in  a  sense 
that  it  Is  hard  for  an  outsider  to  understand.  Condi- 
tions social  have  changed  rapidly  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Things  are  moving  downwards  with  an 
accelerated  motion — downwards  for  the  masses  I  mean. 
This  is  due  very  largely  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  Influx  of  cheap  labour  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  Trusts. 

The  middle  classes  are  being  swept  out  of 
existence.  Twenty  years  ago  these  same  middle  classes 
formed  75  per  cent,  of  the  population.  To-day  they 
form  barely  25  per  cent.  Small  storekeepers  and  small 
manufacturers  can  no  longer  compete  with  the  big 
"Department"  Stores  and  large  manufacturers. 
Consolidation  of  railway  Interests  has  done  away  with 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  clerks  and  office 
men  of  all  sorts.  These  changes  have  been  somewhat 
sudden.  Things  are  moving  downwards  so  rapidly 
that  the  common  people  cannot  help  noticing  the 
tendency  and  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
controlling  forces  of  capitalism — exercised  through  the 
agencies  of  the  school,  the  pulpit  and  the  press — they 
are  talking  about  it.  The  present  spell  of  "good 
times  "  has  somewhat  hushed  this  audible  murmur  of 
the  populace  but  it  will  arise  again  with  redoubled 
energy  presently  If  the  capitalistic  element  does  not 
"  skurry  round"  and  get  up  some  counterbalancing 
excitement  that  will  smother  the  cry  of  discontent  and 
draw  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  numskulls  (I  mean 
ignorant  politically)  away  from  their  own  troubles. 
Almost  anything  will  serve  their  purpose.  A  war  with 
England  would  appease  popular  clamour  best  of  all. 
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It  is  simply  wasting  time  to  talk  of  an  alliance  with 
this  country.  If  the  English  people  had  only  used  as 
much  patience  and  energy  in  endeavouring  to  work  up 
in  Germany  or  Russia  a  friendly  sentiment  towards 
them  as  they  have  spent  in  trying  to  make  up  with 
this  conglomeration  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
have  been  abundantly  rewarded.  The  English  people 
are  being  grossly  deceived  by  American  politicians. 
When  the  American  Ambassador  talks  of  America's 
friendly  sentiment  he  knows  right  well  that  it  is  all 
humbug.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  successful  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  English  people  to  the  impossibility 
and  undesirability  of  an  alliance  with  a  people  who 
take  every  opportunity  to  scoff  at  them,  who  foster 
and  encourage  their  rankest  enemies,  the  truculent 
Irish  and  those  puritanical  humbugs  the  Boers. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Toole. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  just  received 
a  newspaper  which  comments  on  your  article  and  calls 
it  an  "Anti-American  Tirade".  This  article  in  the 
"  Free  Press  "  is  very  mild  indeed  compared  with  the 
mouth-to-mouth  comments  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  entitled  "Let  it  Pass".  Turn  from  this  to 
the  account  of  the  Chicago  "  Protest  against  Boer 
War".  Bourke  Cochran  is  a  politician  of  an  essen- 
tially American  type — seeking  place  and  power  by 
pandering  to  the  noxious  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  represent  nothing  but  the  riff-raff 
of  Continental  Europe.  He  and  others  of  his  type — 
blatant  and  self-seeking — are  doing  the  will  of  the 
capitalist  element  who  are  desirous  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  people  away  from  their  own  mis- 
doings. These  writings  are  nothing  exceptional. 
Nothing  worse  could  be  said  in  any  of  the  European 
papers  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  foolish  cousinly  talk 
on  that  side  of  the  water.  It  is  not  a  sudden  outbreak. 
It  has  been  like  this  ever  since  I  have  been  here — fifteen 
years  now.  The  most  despised  and  hated  country  of 
the  world  here  in  this  country  is  England,  and  then  to 
hear  the  English  talk  of  their  "cousins"  across  the 
water  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil.  The  Cana- 
dians are  loyal  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  and  lies  of  the 
Americans.  I  cannot  imagine  an  Englishman  unwilling 
to  help  all  he  can  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment now.  The  few  exceptions  ought  to  be  condemned 
as  traitors.  Friendship  and  alliance  with  Germany 
or  Russia  or  any  country  in  Europe  is  preferable  to 
an  alliance  with  such  a  mixture  of  races  as  we  have 
here  for  the  reason  that  you  can  never  be  sure  of 
them. 

BOER  METHODS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Walpole  Street. 
Sir, — As  "  Norm's  "  original  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  task  of  my  edification,  I  feel  bound  to  reply.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  so  surprising  that  I  left  it,  to 
see  if  soldiers  generally  would  accept  "  Norm's  "  descrip- 
tion of  the  Boer  fighter  as  a  man  outside  the  pale  of 
honourable  combatants — indeed,  as  scarcely  one  remove 
from  a  murderer.  Apparently,  however,  "  Norm  "  was 
right  and  his  view  is  that  generally  taken  by  men  of 
honour.  I  give  my  reasons  for  being  abnormal,  like 
Mr.  de  Montmorency. 

1.  All  men  killed  by  misuse  of  the  white  flag  or 
similar  methods  are  of  course  murdered  :  the  Boers 
know  that  as  well  as  we,  as  was  shown  the  other  day 
when  such  an  act  was  promptly  reprobated  by  two  out 
of  three  Boers  and  reported  to  their  headquarters. 
Such  cases  have  occurred  but  it  would  be  as  unjust  to 
saddle  the  Boers  indiscriminately  with  responsibility 
for  them,  as  to  accuse  our  army  wholesale  of  cowardice 
because  of  some  discreditable  surrenders. 

2.  As  to  the  question  of  refusing  quarter,  shooting 
the  wounded,  or  maltreating  them,  these  charges  have 
only  arisen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  frequently  letters  from  soldiers  used 
to  appear  in  our  papers  describing  how  they  had  put  to 
the  bayonet  Boers  who  held  up  their  arms  :  and  the 
question  was  discussed  whether  a  man  had  the  right  to 
quarter  after   having   emptied  his  magazine   at  the 


attackers.  The  best  opinion  of  soldiers  would  seem  to 
be  that  he  has,  but  for  such  killings  in  the  heat  of  blood 
no  troops  can  rightly  be  blamed.  Stripping  prisoners 
only  dates  from  the  period  of  guerilla  war :  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  perfectly  justifiable  reprisal,  every  Boer 
under  arms  having  had  his  house  stripped  of  everything. 
But  upon  the  whole  matter  of  the  treatment  of  wounded 
and  prisoners  there  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testi- 
mony from  persons  who  have  been  through  the  experi- 
ence that  the  Boers  have  shown  themselves  humane. 
Exceptions  have  been  recorded,  but  they  have  been 
exceptions. 

3.  I  come  to  "Norm's"  principal  point.  The  Boers, 
he  says,  are  murderers  because  they  use  expanding 
bullets. 

{a)  I  should  like  his  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  majority  of  wounds  on  our  side  were  inflicted  by 
such  bullets.  I  should  further  like  to  know  what  the 
percentage  of  such  wounds  was  while  the  Boer  war 
was  a  regular  and  not  a  guerilla  war.    Because — 

(b)  The  official  Boer  bullet  was  the  Mauser,  adopted 
by  them  at  a  time  when  our  official  bullet  was  the 
Mark  IV.  condemned  by  the  Hague  Conference.  Now 
the  Boers  were  in  no  way  bound  by  the  Hague  resolu- 
tions, they  having  been  by  our  action  excluded  from  the 
conference.  There  were  undoubtedly  in  South  Africa 
when  the  war  began  large  stores  of  Mark  IV.  ammuni- 
tion, much  of  which  was  probably  used  by  us  elsewhere 
than  with  Plumer's  column  (e.g.  at  Mafeking)  and 
much  of  which  fell  into  Boer  hands.  Probably  there- 
fore on  both  sides  during  the  first  stage  of  the  war 
expanding  bullets  were  used,  though  Mark  V.  and 
Mauser  were  the  rule,  recognised  and  on  the  whole 
observed  on  both  sides.  But  it  was  a  rule  by  far  more 
strongly  binding  on  us  than  on  the  Boers.  We,  and 
not  they,  had  set  the  example  of  employing  the 
"stopping"  bullet;  we,  and  not  they,  had  been  party 
to  the  Hague  resolution. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  war — that  is  when  we 
announced  the  war  as  over,  and  began  to  burn  the 
houses  of  opponents  on  commando^ — honourable  con- 
ventions were  necessarily  abrogated.  Directly  we 
began  to  make  war  on  the  individual,  and  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Boer  State,  whatever  compacts,  express 
or  implicit,  that  State  might  have  accepted,  came  to  an 
end.  At  present  any  leader  of  the  Boers  is  from  our 
point  of  view  a  criminal,  under  sentence  of  expatria- 
tion. Assuming  that  "  Norm  "  is  right,  and  that  these 
men  are  using  against  us  such  bullets  as  we  used 
against  the  Soudanese  four  years  ago,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  The  fight  is  not  on  equal  terms.  A 
captured  Englishman  goes  back  into  the  ranks  and 
gets  a  new  rifle  :  a  captured  Boer  goes  into  a  military 
prison.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  Boers  should  do 
what  they  can,  consistently  with  the  human  decency 
that  forbids  poisoning  wells,  to  incapacitate  our  men  ? 

4.  It  does  not  lie  in  our  mouth  to  talk  of  disregard- 
ing tacit  understandings.  We,  not  they,  armed  natives 
in  this  war — an  offence  against  civilisation  by  far  worse 
from  the  Boer  point  of  view  than  the  employment  of  any 
weapon  whatsoever. 

Sir,  since  the  question  of  honour  has  been  raised,  I 
cannot  express  to  you  fully  my  contempt  for  those  who 
hold  such  views  as  "Norm"  has  put  on  paper.  We 
have  had  all  the  odds  on  our  side.  We  have  been, 
for  two  vears,  five  to  one,  at  the  lowest.  We  have 
had  limitless  stores  of  weapons,  food  and  trans- 
port, against  an  enemy  who  for  the  last  year  at 
least  has  relied  mainly  on  what  he  could  take  from 
us.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  war- 
fare we  have  employed  those  which  when  put  in 
practice  by  General  Weyler  in  Cuba  (and  I  dare  say 
General  Weyler  is  the  humanest  of  men)  were  univer- 
sally denounced  in  this  country  as  barbarous.  Not  con- 
tent even  with  this,  once  the  enemy's  reserve  of  weapons 
was  so  low  that  there  was  no  fear  of  retaliation,  we 
have  armed  the  blacks.  We  have  fought  a  war  to  take 
their  country  from  a  people  who  in  defending  it 
desperately  have  shown  less  animosity  and  less  cruelty 
against  the  invaders  than  any  guerilla  fighters  of  whom 
we  have  record  :  and  "  Norm's  "  comment  on  a  resist- 
ance as  heroic  as  any  in  history  is  to  denounce  them  as 
a  race  of  assassins. — ^I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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REVIEWS. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEEP. 
'  Poems  of  the  Past  and  the  Present."    By  Thomas 
Hardy.    London  :  Harper.    1901.  6^. 

\LMOST  every  poem  in  this  book  has  something  to 
say,  which  it  says  in  a  slow,  twisted,  sometimes 
nigmatic  manner,  without  obvious  charm,  but  with 
ome  arresting  quality,  not  easy  to  define  or  to  estimate, 
t  is  a  grey  book,  with  its  "  sad-coloured  landscape", 
;s  outlook  on  the  race  at  Portland  Bill,  *'  that  engulph- 
ig,  ghast,  sinister  place  and  on  "  puzzled  phantoms  ", 
uestioning 

"  What  of  logic  or  of  truth  appears 

In  tacking  '  Anno  Domini '  to  the  years  ". 

he  best  poems  in  it  are  brooding,  obscure,  tremulous, 
alf-inarticulate  meditations   over   man,  nature,  and 
estiny.     Nature,   •  working  by   touch  alone ",  and 
ate,  who  sees  and  cannot  feel,  talk  in  whispers. 
"  Unlightened,  curious,  meek, 

She  broods  in  sad  surmise  .  .  . 
—Some  say  they  have  heard  her  sighs 
On  Alpine  height  or  Polar  peak 
When  the  night  tempests  rise." 

In  "The  Lacking  Sense",  a  poem  written  in  a  kind 
■  Mrs.  Browning  metre,  but  with  a  tight  grip  on  a 
fficult  substance,  we  see  Nature  working  in  the  dark, 
wounding  where  she  loves ",  because  she  is  blind, 
;king  man's  forgiveness  and  his  help  : 

"  Assist  her  where  thy  creaturely  dependence 
gives  thee  room, 
For  thou  art  of  her  womb." 

1  "  The  Mother  Mourns,"  a  strange,  dreary,  ironical 
)ng  of  science.  Nature  laments  that  her  best  achieve- 
ent.  man,  has  become  discontented  with  her  in  his 
igrateful  discontent  with  himself.  It  is  like  the 
himpering  of  a  hurt  animal,  and  the  queer,  ingenious 
etre,  with  its  one  rhyme  set  at  wide  but  distinct  and 
javily  recurrent  intervals,  beats  on  the  ear  like  a  knell, 
lind  and  dumb  forces  speak,  conjecture,  half  awaken- 
g  out  of  sleep,  turning  back  heavily  to  sleep  again, 
any  poets  have  been  sorry  for  man,  angry  with 
ature  on  man's  behalf.  Here  is  a  poet  who  is  sorry 
r  Nature,  who  feels  the  earth  and  its  roots,  as  if  he 
id  sap  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood,  and  could  get 
oser  than  any  other  man  to  the  things  of  the  earth. 
Who  else  could  have  written  this  crabbed,  subtle, 
rangely  impressive  poem  ? 

An  August  Midnight. 
*'  A  shaded  lamp  and  a  waving  blind, 

And  the  beat  of  a  clock  from  a  distant  floor  : 

On  this  scene  enter — winged,  horned,  and  spined — 

A  longlegs,  a  moth,  and  a  dumbledore  ; 

While  'mid  my  page  there  idly  stands 

A  sleepy  fly,  that  rubs  its  hands.  .  .  . 

Thus  meet  we  five,  in  this  still  place. 
At  this  point  of  time,  at  this  point  in  space. 
— My  guests  parade  my  new-penned  ink, 
Or  bang  at  the  lamp-glass,  whirl,  and  sink. 
'  God's  humblest,  they  ! '  I  muse.    Yet  why? 
They  know  Earth-secrets  that  know  not  I." 

)  such  drama  has  been  written  in  verse  since 
owning,  and  the  people  of  the  drama  are  condensed 

an  even  more  pregnant  utterance  than  "Adam, 
ith,  and  Eve".    It  has  an  atmosphere  not  easily  to 

found  outside  this  book,  a  mysterious,  almost 
rifying  atmosphere,  which  we  shall  find  again  in 
i:  phantom  love-poems,  the  phantom  war-poems,  and 
;h  reflective  poems  as  "A  Wasted  Illness  ",  with  its 

"  vaults  of  pain, 
inribbed  and  wrought  with  groins  of  ghastliness. 

And  hammerings, 
Knd  quakes,  and  shoots,  and  stifling  hotness,  blent 
A^ith  webby  waxing  things  and  waning  things, 
Vs  on  I  went  ". 

stract  thought  takes  form  in  some  given  symbol, 
"o  "The  Church-Builder",  with  its  architectural 


imagery,  its  deliberate  building  up  of  spiritual  horror. 
Nearly  the  whole  book  shivers  with  winter. 

"The  ancient  pulse  of  germ  and  birth 
Was  shrunken  hard  and  dry, 
And  every  spirit  upon  earth 
Seemed  fervourless  as  I," 

the  author  tells  us,  in  a  poem,  "  The  Darkling  Th  rush  ", 
which  is  a  kind  of  personal  parable. 

"  We  are  too  old  in  apathy  ", 

he  says  elsewhere,  in  a  farewell  to  love,  and,  in  the 
second  of  the  "  De  Profundis  "  poems,  turns  to  himself, 
as  to  "  one  born  out  of  due  time,  who  has  no  calling 
here  "  : 

"  Let  him  to  whose  ears  the  low-voiced  Best  seems 

stilled  by  the  clash  of  the  First, 
Who  holds  that  if  way  to  the  Better  there  be,  it  exacts 

a  full  look  at  the  Worst, 
Who  feels  that  delight  is  a  delicate  growth  cramped 

by  crookedness,  custom,  and  fear. 
Get  him  up  and  be  gone  as  one  shaped  awry  ;  he 

disturbs  the  order  here." 

It  is  this  melancholy  sincerity  that  gives  much  of  its 
quality  to  a  book  otherwise  of  very  varying  merit. 
Mr.  Hardy  has  never  written  with  flowing  rhythms, 
either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  his  verse  often  halts,  or 
dances  in  hobnails.  But  he  has  studied  the  technique 
of  verse  more  carefully  than  most  of  his  critics  seem  to 
be  aware,  and  he  has  a  command  of  very  difficult 
metres  which,  if  it  were  unvarying,  would  be  really 
remarkable.  But  his  command  of  his  material  is  un- 
certain, and  he  will  often  spoil  a  fine  poem  by  a  single 
poor  line,  as  the  second  "  De  Profundis"  is  spoilt  by 
this  line  : 

"  And  my  eyes  have  not  the  vision  in  them  to  discern 
demonstration  so  clear." 

He  crowds  syllables  together  inharmoniously,  so 
that  we  find,  in  a  single  stanza,  "  watch'dst 
"gleam'dst",  "  brav'dst  ",  each  impossible  to  be 
spoken.  He  is  always  experimenting  in  metrical 
eflfects,  and  he  has  made  some  perfectly  success- 
ful experiments  of  a  very  unusual  kind  ;  but  he 
is  too  fond  of  long  lines,  in  which  the  cadence  gets 
lost  by  the  way,  especially  when  they  are  set  side  by 
side  with  short  lines.  He  can  sometimes  write  gaily 
and  trippingly,  as  in  the  delightfully  naughty  jingle  of 
"The  Ruined  Maid",  which  Congreve  could  not 
have  done  better.  And  he  can  be  gravely  and 
severely  terse  in  short  lines,  as  in  the  first  "  De  Pro- 
fundis "  ;  he  can  be  weighty  and  measured  in  a  metre 
of  his  own,  as  in  the  fine,  somewhat  Wordsworthian 
address  "To  an  unborn  Pauper  Child".  Neither  in 
verse  nor  in  prose  is  Mr.  Hardy  a  master  of  style. 
Both  in  prose  and  in  verse  he  has  intensely  interesting 
things  to  say,  and  he  can  say  them  in  an  intensely 
personal  way.  He  can  always  force  words  to  say 
exactly  what  he  wants  them  to  say.  But  their  subjec- 
tion is  never  quite  willing,  they  seem  to  have  a  spite 
against  him  because  he  is  stronger  than  they.  That  is 
why  they  have  never  given  up  to  him  all  their  souls 
along  with  all  their  service.  Some  of  their  magic 
remains  over  :  his  verse  does  not  sing.  But  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  poet  without  having  a  singing  voice, 
Mr.  Hardy  is  a  poet,  and  a  profoundly  interesting  one. 


THE  POOR  INDIAN'S  UNTUTORED  MIND. 

"  Poverty  and  Un-British  Rule  in  India."  By  Dadabhai 
Naoroji.    London  :  Sonnenschein.    1901.    lo^.  6d. 

"  '  Prosperous  '  British  India."  By  W.  Digby. 
London  ;  Unwin.     iqoi.     12s.  6d. 

IF  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  may  without  disrespect  be 
likened  to  an  extinct  volcano,  the  writings  he  now 
republishes  represent  the  moss-grown  lava  and  ashes 
of  his  periodic  eruptions.  As  a  revised  edition  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  polemics  the  book  leaves  every- 
thing to  be  desired.  No  attempt  is  made  to  co-ordinate, 
digest  or  correct  the  mass  of  crude  material  which  is 
flung  before  the  reader,  arranged  merely  in  chrono- 
logical sequence.  An  introduction  of  a  few  pages  only 
summarises  the  fallacies  and  falsehoods  which  the 
writer  has  strenuously  propagated.    In  the  text  they 
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are  repeated  with  wearisome  iteration.  Antiquated 
and  imperfect  statistics  combined  with  rash  and  faulty 
assumptions  still  serve  for  facts.  The  progress  of  a 
generation  is  quietly  ignored  and  arguments  based  on 
these  insecure  foundations  are  put  forward  without  an 
effort  to  revise  them.  There  is  however  one  advantage 
in  the  resurrection  of  these  venerable  jeremiads.  Time 
has  demonstrated  their  falsehood. 

Perhaps  the  most  misleading  part  of  Mr.  Naoroji's 
book  is  that  which  pretends  to  be  most  precise. 
Several  of  the  papers  undertake  to  formulate  by 
statistics  and  arithmetic  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Indian  people  and  the  ever-increasing  destitu- 
tion which  follows  British  misrule.  On  the  results 
of  these  calculations  are  based  the  charges  which 
Mr.  Naoroji  continues  to  this  day  to  repeat  as 
though  they  were  demonstrated  truths.  No  one  who 
knows  India  will  deny  that  measured  by  present 
European  standards  the  average  income  and  scale  of 
living  of  the  Indian  people  is  low.  This  has 
always  been  true  not  only  of  India  but  other  Eastern 
countries.  If  however  the  comparison  is  to  be  formulated 
in  figures,  the  calculations  to  possess  any  value  must 
be  precise  and  accurate  and  based  on  ascertained  facts 
and  returns.  Let  us  examine  in  one  matter  how  Mr. 
Naoroji  proceeds.  He  undertakes  to  work  out  statisti- 
cally the  average  produce  of  all  British  India  per  head 
of  the  population.  When  he  commenced  this  calcula- 
tion in  1870  he  did  not  know  what  that  population  was 
but  assumed  it  to  be  150  millions.  He  was  20  millions 
or  so  wrong  but  that  has  not  shaken  his  confidence  or 
prevented  him  republishing  the  error.  Taking  next 
the  astonishing  premiss  that  the  whole  produce  of 
India  is  from  its  land,  he  makes  the  incorrect  assump- 
tion that  the  Land  Revenue,  which  he  miscalls  a  tax, 
is  one-eighth  or  more  of  the  gross  produce.  The  Land 
Revenue  being  21  millions,  the  gross  produce  becomes 
168  millions.  To  this  by  a  disputable  process  he  adds 
14  millions  for  opium,  salt  and  forest  revenues  bringing 
up  the  total  to  182  millions.  This  sum  he  next 
arbitrarily  raises  to  200  millions  without  any  authority 
'**  to  be  on  the  safe  side  " — a  fair  index  to  the  confi- 
dence he  must  feel  in  his  own  figures.  Forgetting  his 
premiss  he  then  throws  in  100  millions  to  cover  the 
value  of  manufacturing  industries,  excise  on  spirits  (?) 
and  any  other  unspecified  items.  It  might  have  been 
half  as  much  or  twice  as  much  but  100  millions  sterling 
is  a  nice  round  sum,  so  he  adopts  it  with  a  light  heart. 
Bv  these  original  methods  he  obtains  a  total  produce  of 
300  millions  and  an  average  of  £^2  per  head  of  his 
erroneous  population. 

With  quaint  pertinency  he  follows  this  amazing 
exercise  by  a  section  on  the  fallacy  of  official  sta- 
tistics. Then  he  proceeds  to  work  out '  the  same 
problem  in  detail  by  calculating  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce  for  each  province  separately.  He 
parades  a  series  of  crop  and  price  statistics,  but  as  exact 
data  were  then  wanting  he  falls  back  again  on  arbitrary 
assumption.  Not  having  the  area  and  produce  of  each 
crop  he  takes  a  single  staple — rice  or  wheat  for 
an  entire  province,  makes  estimates  more  or  less 
faulty  of  the  yield  and  price  per  acre,  and 
applies  them  to  the  entire  cultivated  area  as  he 
can  best  measure  it,  and  there  you  have  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  these  vast  and  diverse  territories, 
producing  crops  of  every  variety  and  quality. 

Imagine  a  serious  statistician  being  set  to  work  out 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  British 
Islands  and  doing  it  by  estimating  the  cash  value  of 
an  acre  of  turnips  in  the  Midlands  and  applying  it  to 
the  whole  arable  land  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  this  is 
what  Mr.  Naoroji  does  for  Indian  provinces  and  from 
the  result  he  demonstrates  the  turpitude  of  British 
rule.  But  this  is  not  all.  His  detailed  calculations 
bring  out  277  millions  instead  of  182.  In  no  way  dis- 
concerted, he  subtracts  17  millions  for  seed  grain  and 
ignores  the  remaining  discrepancy  of  78  millions  alto- 
gether. Then  a  fresh  manipulation  of  these  conjectural 
statistics  follows.  Seventeen  millions  are  added  for 
salt,  coal,  opium  and  profits  of  commerce.  No  ex- 
planation whatever  is  vouchsafed  -the  figure  is  an 
inspired  revelation.  Eor  manufacturing  industries, 
previously  assessed  at  100  millions  the  addition  is 
now  made  of  15  millions  on  a  preposterously  vague 


basis,  and  another  15  millions  admittedly  "as  a 
guess  only "  is  thrown  in  for  the  value  of 
stock  and  fish.  By  these  methods  a  total  of  307 
millions  is  reached.  To  complete  the  business  a 
round  sum  of  30  millions  is  assumed  to  cover  unex- 
plained contingencies.  This  last  item  however  is  not 
a  mere  guess.  It  is  required,  with  another  unnoticed 
3  millions,  to  bring  up  the  grand  total  to  340.  Why  ? 
Mr.  Naoroji  has  meanwhile  discovered  that  the  popu- 
lation is  not  150  but  170  millions,  so  a  total  of  340  is 
required  to  verify  the  first  calculation  of  jQz  per  head. 
Thus  a  valuable  corroboration  of  the  earlier  figures  is 
secured.  Pleased  with  this  performance  he  proceeds 
a  few  years  later  to  make  an  analogous  calculation  for 
the  Punjab  alone  with  more  detailed  statistics  then 
available  and  the  assistance  of  an  anonymous  Punjab 
farmer.  By  methods  not  less  bold  and  not  less 
erroneous  he  now  brings  out  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  at  under  28  millions  against  36  of  his 
previous  calculation.  This  discrepancy  is  compla- 
cently disposed  of  by  the  remark  that  either  his 
former  figure  was  too  high  or  the  production  has 
diminished.  He  omits  to  notice  that  his  cultivated  area 
has  risen  by  659,000  acres.  However  there  is  some  com- 
pensation. Manufactures  which  were  2  millions  are 
raised  by  arbitrary  assumptions  to  4  and  a  conjectural 
sum  of  3I  millions  thrown  in  for  "fish  &c."  !  The 
total  so  gained  is  ;^35)330,ooo  which  yields  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  desired  ^2  per  head  of  the  population 
and  the  coincidence  affords  another  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  these  convincing  statistics.  If  anyone  thinks  this  a 
burlesque  of  Mr.  Naoroji's  methods,  let  him  examine 
the  work  and  he  will  find  we  have  understated  its 
absurdities.  The  serious  thing  is  that  this  travesty 
of  statistical  methods  should  be  persistently  forced 
on  the  English  public  and  now  presented  again  boldly 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  further  to  poison  the' 
wells  of  public  opinion.  ' 

After  these  figures  comes  the  conclusion  which  is  to 
overwhelm  the  British  Government.  If  it  represents 
anything,  the  40s.  represents  Mr.  Naoroji's  estimate  of 
the  average  produce  (or  income)  of  British  India  per 
head.  He  next  elaborates  a  demonstrably  false  account 
showing  the  necessary  expenses  for  bare  life  of  a 
Panjabi  agricultural  labourer  to  be  685.  per  head  for 
a  family  of  four.  One  would  think  this  result  woul^ 
give  him  pause.  What  he  has  succeeded  in  proving 
is  that  an  entire  population  spends  68^.  per  head  out  o£ 
an  income  of  40^.  Does  this  reductio  ad  absurdum 
inspire  him  with  any  doubt?  Not  a  bit.  His  attention 
is  invited  by  the  India  Office  to  the  problem  how 
Rs.34  can  be  spent  out  of  Rs.20.  "That"  he  naively 
replies  "  is  the  very  question  I  want  Government  to 
answer  ".  Nevertheless  he  consents  to  explain.  They 
are  living  on  their  capital.  These  people,  sunk  in  such 
destitution,  so  "  bled  "  by  the  exactions  of  a  despotic 
foreign  Government  that  they  have  not  even  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century — or  a  whole  century — since  British 
rule  began  and  it  is  still  going  on.  Still  living  on  their 
capital.  And  then  in  another  connexion  he  proceeds 
to  prove  that  India  has  no  capital  at  all — that  it  has 
been  drained  dry  by  rapacious  British  officials  and 
capitalists  who  have  monopolised  and  exported  the 
whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Naoroji  has  found  a  congenial  disciple  in  Mr. 
Digby  whose  more  recent  and  even  more  pretentious 
work  carries  on  the  deceptive  methods  and  the  false  con- 
clusions of  his  Indo-Anglian  master.  Equally  with  Mr. 
Naoroji  he  would  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  Indian 
people  persistently  spend  more  than  they  earn  01 
produce  while  the  whole  of  their  capital  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  England.  They  have  for  generations  been 
wasted  by  hunger  and  preventible  disease,  but  theii 
numbers  continue  to  grow  except  in  Native  States 
whose  superior  administration  puts  to  shame  the 
incompetence  and  corruption  of  British  rulers.  It  is  all 
there  except  the  racial  animosity  which  pervades  Mr. 
Naoroji's  volume.  Recent  events  have  given  pro- 
minence to  a  class  of  Englishmen  who  delight 
in  vilifying  the  work  of  their  own  countrymeni 
Among  these  Mr.  Digby  is  entitled  to  high  rankj 
if  he  can  be  taken  seriously.  The  reader  who  iis 
untrained  in   Indian  affairs  must  be  on  his  guard 
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against  Mr.  Digby's  statistics  as  well  as  Mr.  Naoroji's. 
He  professes  to  put  forward  only  figures  and  facts 
gained  from  ofiicial  sources  with  the  stamp  of  official 
authority.  He  undoubtedly  quotes  a  great  many 
official  statements,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
their  accuracy.  He  selects  from  them  what  suits  his 
purpose  and  manipulates  them  by  interpolating  figures 
assumed  by  himself  or  furnished  by  his  friends  and 
proceeds  to  draw  a  conclusion,  or  several  different 
conclusions,  which  are  all  his  own  and  parade  them 
ostentatiously  as  if  he  were  convicting  the  authorities 
out  of  their  own  mouths.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  book  there  is  scarcely  a  single  dogma  which 
does  not  rest  on  some  disputable  factor  or  process. 
On  the  cover  as  well  as  within  prominence  is  given 
to  a  diagram  showing  the  average  daily  income  per 
head  of  the  British  Indian  population  to  have  been  in 
1850  2d.  in  1882  \\d.  and  in  igoo  under  a  clear 

proof  of  what  India  suffers  under  British  rule.  An 
examination  of  the  book  shows  that  for  his  first  item 
there  is  no  authority  whatever ;  the  second  is  un- 
doubtedly an  official  estimate  of  a  very  rough  kind 
whose  accuracy  is  strenuously  contested  by  Mr.  Digby, 
while  the  third— the  keystone  of  the  edifice — is  one  of 
several  arbitrary  calculations  for  which  Mr.  Digby  and 
his  friends  are  responsible,  vitiated  by  errors  and 
extravagances  and  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  those 
whose  position  gives  authority  to  what  they  say. 

In  one  matter  Mr.  Digby  aspires  to  out-Naoroji  his 
teacher.  He  produces  from  an  unpublished  official 
record  the  details  of  an  inquiry  made  under  Lord 
Dufferin's  orders  into  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
certain  tracts.  He  naturally  reads  them  wrongly  and 
naturally  also  he  forms  a  wrong  conclusion.  Yet  even 
if  he  read  each  case  rightly,  he  fails  to  see  that  the 
existence  of  some  specific  cases  of  misery  and  hardship 
would  no  more  establish  the  general  destitution  of  the 
whole  Indian  population  than  the  existence  of  starving 
people  in  London  proves  the  entire  city  to  be  famine- 
stricken.  He  takes  so  much  of  the  inquiry  as  suits  his 
purpose  but  rejects  the  conclusion  of  the  inquirer  which 
is  totally  opposed  to  his  own  foregone  conclusion.  This 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Digby.  Everyone  who  differs 
from  him  is  wrong  to  the  extent  of  the  difference.  The 
whole  body  of  Anglo- Indians,  with  the  government  of 
the  country  and  the  missionary  agencies  are  wrong — 
wickedly  wrong.  Every  English  visitor  who  records 
his  observations  is  wrong  when  he  differs  from  Mr. 
Digby's  views.  The  two  Mills,  Macaulay,  Strachey, 
the  Famine  Commission,  Dufferin,  Fowler,  Cromer, 
Curzon  and  a  host  of  other  authorities  are  all  wrong 
where  they  fail  to  support  him.  Mr.  Digby's  zeal  knows 
no  limitations.  He  does  not  scruple  to  announce  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  that  the  Redeemer  has  for- 
feited his — Mr.  Digby's — confidence  and  the  Almighty 
has  failed  to  protect  the  Indian  people  as  in  Mr.  Digby's 
view  He  ought,  and  he  accordingly  appeals  to  Sir  H. 
Fowler  to  set  it  all  right.  After  this  avowal  no  one 
with  any  sense  of  humour  could  attempt  to  convince 
Mr.  Digby.  But  it  is  well  to  warn  his  readers,  if  he 
has  any,  to  take  his  facts  and  figures  with  the  necess- 
ary reservations  which  his  methods  require. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  exactly  what 
would  satisfy  Mr.  Naoroji  and  his  school.  They  seem 
to  expect  that  the  cost  of  all  Europeans  in  India,  of  the 
English  army  there  and  the  India  Office  in  London, 
should  be  borne  by  Great  Britain  who  should  also 
supply,  free  of  interest,  capital  necessary  to  develop 
Indian  resources,  and  bear  the  cost  of  frontier  wars  and 
also  of  the  Mutiny  which  was  caused  by  English 
officials.  European  merchants  or  manufacturers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  draw  profits  out  of  India  and  the 
national  debt  should  be  paid  or  guaranteed  by  England 
who  should  also  bear  or  share  the  cost  of  famines 
caused  by  her  own  misgovernment.  Indian  natives  should 
be  employed  in  due  proportion  to  officer  the  English 
army  and  to  command  the  British  navy.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration and  railway  staff  should  be  exclusively 
native  and  the  same  element  should  preponderate  in 
the  legislative  councils.  With  these  safeguards  a 
small  number  of  Europeans  could  be  retained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  to  direct  the  Government  and  secure 
the  peace  of  the  country,  provided  they  received  no 
pensions.    England  should  find  her  reward  in  a  good 


conscience  and  the  enlarged  market  which  the  pro- 
sperous India  so  secured  would  open  for  her  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Naoroji's  volume,  as  usual  with  writers 
of  this  school,  combines  panegyrics  of  the  noble  British 
nation  and  the  English  in  England  with  persistent  and 
malignant  defamation  of  the  English  in  India  and  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  Something  better 
than  this  re-hash  of  stale  fallacies,  miscalculations  and 
misstatements  is  required  to  convince  Englishmen  that 
their  brethren  in  India  have  betrayed  their  trust. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  MEMBER. 

"  Recollections  of  Westminster  and  India."  By  J.  M. 
Maclean,  M.P.  for  Oldham  1885-92:  M.P.  for 
Cardiff  1895- 1900.  Manchester  :  Sherratt  and 
Hughes.    1901.    5^.  net. 

THIS  little  book  is  interesting  rather  as  a  warning  to 
young  politicians  than  as  an  autobiography,  for 
its    literary  and   historical  value   is   slight.    But  it 
sketches  the  career  of  a  type  which  in  these  days, 
except  under  rare    conditions,  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Mr.  Maclean  was  a  successful  journalist  and  began  his 
trade  early.    Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  editor  of  the 
"  Newcastle  Chronicle  ".    At  thirty  he  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  "  Bombay  Gazette  ".    At  forty-five  he 
returned  to  England  and  acquired   a   share   in  the 
*'  Western  Mail  ".     At  the  age  of  fifty  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,    where   he    failed.     Yet  Mr. 
Maclean  had  many  of  the  mental  and  physical  qualities 
which,  as  a  rule,  ensure  a  certain  measure  of  success  in 
political  life.    He  was  really  an  able  and  well-informed 
man  ;  and  besides  he  had  a  handsome  and  dignified 
presence,  a  good  voice,  and  a  ready  command  of  clear 
and  forcible  rhetoric.     But    his    egotism  was  over- 
weening, as  these  pages  remind  us,  and  his  temper 
frequently  escaped  control.    It  was  not  however  alto- 
gether to  these  defects  that  he  owed  his  failure,  for 
selfish  and  ill-tempered  men  have  succeeded  before  now, 
the  names  of  Cobbett  and  Roebuck  rising  in  our  recollec- 
tion. Mr.  Maclean's  ineffectiveness  was  quite  as  much  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  attempted  the  role  of  the  independent 
member  without  having  measured  accurately  either  his 
own  power  or  the  forces  by  which  he  would  be  opposed. 
The  part  was  always  a  difficult  one  to  play  on  the  Tory 
side  :  but  it  is  doubly  difficult  in  these  days  when 
working-men  in  the  provinces  follow  the  debates  almost 
as  closely  as  the  professional  politicians.    In  the  olden 
time  the  constituents  knew  and  cared  very  little  about 
the  doings  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Provided  their 
member  visited  them  at  decent  intervals  and  made  him- 
self pleasant  when  he  came,  they  let  him  do  pretty 
much  what  he  liked  at  Westminster.  We  have  changed 
all  that.    Not  the  whips  at  St.  Stephen's,  but  house- 
hold suffrage  and  cheap  newspapers  have  drawn  the 
bands  of  party  discipline  tighter  than  ever  before.  If 
a  member  wishes  to  be  independent  nowadays  the  first 
thing  he  must  make  sure  of  is  his  seat.  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  the  two  most  successful  inde- 
pendents of  the  day,  have  somehow  arranged  matters 
with  their  constituents  so  cleverly  that  there  is  nothing 
apparently  they  may  not  say  or  do.    But  his  seat  was 
the  last  thing  Mr.  Maclean  ever  thought  of.  Trade 
was  not  very  good  in  Lancashire  when  he  sat  for 
Oldham,  and  bimetallism  was  a  subject  to  be  handled 
gently  and  respectfully.    Mr.  Maclean  trampled  on  it 
ruthlessly,  and  quarrelled  with  the  trades-union  leaders 
about  the  clauses  of  a   factory  act.     In  1895  Mr. 
Maclean  was  returned  for  Cardiff,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  his  constituency  was  making  fortunes  by  supply- 
ing the  Government  transports  with  coal  he  denounced 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  war  with  uncompromising 
bitterness.    Mr.  Maclean  was  perfectly  right  to  do  this 
if  he  distrusted  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  disliked  the  war. 
Indeed  we  honour  Mr.  Maclean's  courage  and  honesty, 
and  we  regret  that  party  leaders  and  the  public  are  so 
intolerant  of  independence.    We  are  merely  pointing 
out  that  if  a  politician   persistently  defies  both  his 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  party  in  the 
constituency,  he  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  restored 
to   the    freedom   of  private  life.    If  he  is  a  lord,  a 
genius,  or  a  millionaire,  he  may  survive,  but  not  other- 
wise. , 
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Apart  from  Mr.  Maclean's  character  and  fate,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  description  of 
the  struggle  in  1884  between  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  control  of  the  party  organi- 
sation, '*  Looking  back  now  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  time",  writes  Mr.  Maclean,  "I  see  clearly  that  if 
Lord  Randolph  had  not  been  checked  on  the  National 
Council  Lord  Salisbury's  position  would  have  become 
intolerable,  and  Lord  Randolph,  already  very  popular 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  enjoying  an  immense 
aristocratic  connexion,  and  having  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  for  the  men  who  held  the  strings  of 
the  money-bags  had  secretly  promised  him  support, 
would  have  become  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  party. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  always  displayed  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness that  such  a  crisis  had  arisen.  Such  are  the 
advantages  of  a  diplomatic  training".  It  is  curious  to 
speculate  on  what  would  have  happened  if  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  driven  out  Lord  Salisbury  and 
taken  his  place. 


PROFESSORS   ON  PROTECTION. 

"The  Principles   of  Political  Economy."    By  Henry 

Sidgwick.    Third  Edition.     London  :  Macmillan. 

1901.     i6s.  net. 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy."     Vol.   III.  By 

J.  Shield  Nicholson.  London  :  Black.  1901.  15^. 
"  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops."  By  P.  Kropotkin. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.    1901.  is. 
"  The   Control  of  Trusts."    By  John    Bates  Clark. 

London  :  Macmillan.     1901.    2s.  6cl.  net. 

WE  put  this  somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of 
books  together  in  order  to  point  out  certain 
views  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection 
and  of  foreign  trade  which  may  be  treated  in 
connexion  with  each  other.  The  writers  of  the 
first  two  books  discuss  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
text-books  on  economics  the  theory  of  free  trade 
and  protection  and  their  bearing  on  foreign  trade. 
Professor  Sidgwick's  book  is  well  known,  and  Professor 
Nicholson's  third  volume  completes  a  work  which  is  of 
recognised  authority  as  a  statement  of  economic  theory, 
by  a  conservative  and  orthodox  exponent  of  the  science 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  representative  of  the 
old  school  whose  inclinations  are  all  towards  indi- 
vidualism, and  against  the  action  of  the  State  if  not  as  a 
last  resource.  Prince  Kropotkin's  book  is  a  wonderful 
account  of  the  decentralisation  that  is  going  on  through- 
out the  world  by  which  nations  that  once  depended 
chiefly  for  manufactures  on  outside  sources,  principally 
England,  are  setting  up  as  manufacturers  themselves. 
His  main  purpose  is  to  describe  the  changes  of  in- 
dustrial methods  that  are  taking  place,  and  especially 
to  show  that,  by  the  development  of  modern  motive 
power  and  machinery,  the  aggregation  of  manu- 
factures in  large  factories  is  probably  only  a  pass- 
ing phase  of  industrial  life,  and  is  destined  to 
be  superseded,  except  of  course  in  such  industries 
as  shipbuilding  or  mining  or  iron  working.  Such 
changes  he  believes  will  render  it  as  possible  as  it 
is  necessary  to  human  welfare,  for  agriculture  and 
manufactures  to  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  by 
workers  who  have  been  equally  educated  in  manual 
and  in  brain  work  and  that  the  divorce  between  them 
which  in  modern  times  has  produced  such  evil  conse- 
quences must  come  to  an  end.  All  this  is  deeply 
interesting  and  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  what 
we  have  to  notice  here  is  that  the  process  described 
by  Prince  Kropotkin  whereby  all  the  Western  nations, 
with  Japan,  and  India,  and  America  are  all  aiming 
at  becoming  independent  producers  of  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  competitors  with  each  other  in  the  world 
markets,  is  the  very  matter  which  makes  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  older  theories  of  free  trade  now  to  be 
found  in  Sidgwick  and  Nicholson  of  extremely  practical 
moment. 

It  is  to  carry  out  these  objects  that  we  find  all  the 
great  nations,  and  even  the  most  backward  amongst 
whom  are  found  the  first  stirrings  of  modern  com- 
mercial life,  adopting  the  system^  of  protection. 
None  of  them  ever  adopt  the  theory  of  free  trade, 
which  is  that  the  development  of  their  capital  would  be 
more  rapid  if  they  did  not  divert  it  into  branches  of 


industry  whose  products  could  be  more  cheaply  pur- 
chased from  abroad.  Evidently  the  more  the  idea  of 
self  dependence  becomes  realised,  as  Prince  Kropotkin 
shows  it  is  becoming,  the  sphere  of  foreign  trade  will 
become  more  and  more  restricted,  and  home  trade 
which  is  more  beneficial  to  labour,  though  not  so  re- 
munerative in  profits  to  the  trading  classes,  will  be  pro- 
tected from  encroachments  from  the  outside.  The 
system  of  the  future  will  neither  be  absolute  protection, 
that  is  exclusion  of  foreign  imports,  nor  free  trade. 
Nations  have  other  aims  than  trade.  They  exclude 
foreign  competition,  which  prevents  them  building  up  a 
nation  of  various  classes  of  workers,  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  civilisation  ;  for  no  people  can' obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  civilisation  if  it  is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  a 
simple  routine  of  industry.  But  they  cannot  cast  oif 
all  trade  intercourse  with  foreign  nations — that  is 
impossible  when  civilisation  so  largely  depends  on  the 
relations  of  one  nation  with  another,  and  these 
depend  largely  in  turn  on  trade  intercourse.  We 
shall  see  the  era  of  a  system  of  tariffs  on 
the  basis  of  which  nations  will  make  treaties  of 
reciprocity  with  each  other.  That  is  the  forecast  i^f 
the  best  American  economists  in  regard  to  the  present 
exorbitant  tariff"  of  the  States.  This  is  the  view  of 
Professor  Clark  in  the  above-mentioned  book  on  the 
"  Control  of  Trusts  ".  Among  the  suggested  methods 
of  controlling  the  power  of  the  trusts  has  been  that  of 
abolishing  the  protective  tariff"  and  adopting  the  free- 
trade  system.  Professor  Clark  admits  that  the  exces- 
sively high  tariff"  has  favoured  the  operation  of  the 
trusts,  and  that  though  the  aggregation  of  capital  may 
not  necessarily  produce  injurious  monopolies,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  has  actually  happened  to  a  large  extent 
already,  and  that  further  danger  is  threatened.  But  he 
will  not  hear  of  the  adoption  of  free  trade  :  in  any  cir- 
cumstances he  holds  that  a  more  or  less  protective 
system  would  have  been  and  will  still  be  necessary 
even  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  competition  amongst 
American  manufacturers.  "  Wholesale  removal  of 
duties  has  some  intelligent  advocates,  but  it  has  prac- 
tically no  chance  of  success  ",  for  if  it  were  tried  the 
individual  producers  needing  protection  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  trusts.  Professor  Clark  puts  the  matter 
thus :  "  Undoubtedly  we  shall  modify  our  tariff",  to 
make  it  less  irrationally  protective.  We  shall  become 
weary  of  paying  more  for  our  manufactured  products 
than  Europeans  pay  for  them.  The  trusts  themselves 
will  wish  to  enter  foreign  markets  that  are  now  closed 
by  retaliatory  duties,  and  they  will  look  with  favour  on 
reciprocity  treaties  ". 

The  two  English  professors  practically  agree  in  their 
treatment  of  the  theories  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
Both  theoretically  lean  towards  the  belief  of  free  trade 
as  most  professors  do,  and  their  predilection  seems  to 
be  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  individualistic  con- 
ception of  the  State's  function  in  industry  as  of  purely 
economic  considerations.  We  have  no  objection  to 
that  because,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  nation  cannot 
be  guided  by  purely  economic  considerations,  and  pro- 
tection or  free  trade  are  only  parts  of  a  general 
theory  of  government.  But  leaving  aside  this  battle 
between  individualism  and  the  more  or  less  of  opposed 
socialism,  it  will  we  think  be  confessed  by  a  candid 
reader  that  the  professors  show  on  economical 
grounds  alone,  and  in  the  present  position  of  England 
amongst  a  surrounding  circle  of  nations  with  pro- 
tective tariffs,  that  her  adherence  to  the  theoretical 
system  of  free  trade  is  full  of  danger.  One  quotation 
taken  from  Professor  Nicholson  outweighs  all  that  he 
has  to  say  tending  to  support  the  abstract  theory. 
Thus  :  "  More  generally,  a  free-trade  country  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  protectionist  countries  is  liable 
to  disturbances  and  attacks  which  may  vitally  injure  its 
industries."  Passing  by  the  extreme  case  of  a  closure 
applied  suddenly  against  English  products,  which  is  not 
to  be  expected  because  the  countries  concerned  could 
not  aff"ord  to  lose  the  English  market  at  once,  he  says, 
"  But  the  danger  lies  in  the  cumulative  effects  of  foreign 
protective  duties,  and  the  gradual  exclusion  of  English 
goods  from  foreign  markets.  The  natural  remedy 
would  appear  to  be  found  in  commercial  treaties  on  a 
reciprocity  basis  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  for  the  free- 
trade  country  is  that  it  has  no  particular  advantage  to 
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offer  in  exchange ".  Amongst  Professor  Nicholson's 
list  of  theoretical  exceptions  to  free  trade  the  most 
serious  is  one  which  he  seems  to  accept  as  having  con- 
siderable validity.  To  us  it  appears  a  mere  mechanical 
repetition  of  a  free-trade  formula  which  is  negatived  by 
all  the  facts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
following  quotation  gives  the  gist  of  it.  "  The  natural 
result  of  free  trade  is  to  stimulate  competition,  inven- 
tion, and  variety  of  enterprise,  whilst  the  natural 
result  of  protection  is  to  establish  routine  methods." 
Is  it  not  sufficient  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  such 
a  formula  with  the  recent  history  of  America  and 
Germany  before  our  eyes,  and  the  example  of  England  ? 
Whether  protection  is  the  cause  or  not  the  most  extra- 
ordinary examples  of  progressive  nations  are  precisely 
those  that  have  deliberately  adopted  protection  as  a 
settled  policy. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Gold  Stealers."  By  Edward  Dyson.  London: 
Longmans.  1901.  6^. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Edward  Dyson,  in  selecting 
for  the  hero  of  this  story  of  the  Australian  goldfields 
a  small  boy  of  the  name  of  Richard  Haddon,  decided 
that  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  book  his  hero  would 
chiefly  appeal  to  his  readers.  At  all  events  he  gives 
him  a  prominence  and  importance  in  the  lives  of 
grown-up  persons  which  it  is  difficult  to  realise  a 
small  boy  can  ever  have  attained.  Dickie  Haddon  is 
a  person  possessed  of  a  considerable  taste  for  adventure, 
an  amazing  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  a  predilection 
for  billygoats  of  great  strength  and  ability.  He  is  always 
being  soundly  thrashed,  and  one  of  his  achievements  is 
the  rounding  up  and  driving  off  of  the  entire  property 
in  goats  of  a  neighbouring  village,  which  gets  him 
into  serious  trouble.  Withal  he  is  a  delightfully  childish 
person,  and  the  scene  in  which  he  returns  dead  tired 
from  a  moonlighting  expedition  to  the  arms  of  an 
affectionate  but  judicious  mother  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  book.  So  far  as  the  serious  interest  of  the  story  is 
:;oncerned,  Dickie  takes  a  considerable  part  in  the 
evolution  of  at  least  two  love  affairs  ;  nothing,  these, 
much  out  of  the  common  run.  But  Dickie  is  not  the 
best  character  in  the  book.  The  best  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Joel  Ham,  B.A.,  a  baronet's  brother  lying  perdu 
and  a  schoolmaster  presiding  over  Dickie  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  who  attend  school  when  they  please  ; 
when  they  do  not  please,  they  are  whipped  in  a  par- 
ticularly scientific  manner.  Mr.  Ham  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  perception,  moderately  young  :  he  can  use  his 
:;ane,  and  he  drinks  without  shame.  He  may  have 
occurred  in  fiction  before,  but  memory  at  the  moment 
fails  to  recall  him.  He  is  a  notable  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  schoolmaster  of  fiction.  Mr.  Dyson  knows 
nis  gold-fields  community,  and  he  knows  how  to  write. 
This  is  a  good  deal  more  than  an  amusing  book. 

"The  Just  and  the  Unjust."  By  Richard  Bagot. 
London :  Lane.  1901.  6^. 
In  "  The  Just  and  the  Unjust"  Mr.  Bagot  gets  away 
from  Rome  and  Jesuitical  intrigues  which  occupied  his 
;wo  previous  novels,  and  tells  a  tale  of  modern  society 
which  is  not  less  interesting  and  is  much  less  con- 
tentious than  his  earlier  subjects.  There  is  a  plot  in 
;he  story  too,  which  is  something  nowadays,  and  it  is 
anfolded  in  a  way  which  arrests  attention  and  carries 
:he  reader  to  the  end  without  any  loss  of  interest — for 
:he  story  has  an  end  though  a  melancholy  one,  and  not 
Tierely  an  abrupt  fracture  after  the  evil  fashion  which 
some  of  our  story-tellers  affect.  Mr.  Bagot  would 
ighten  his  narrative  if  he  could  rid  himself  of  the  habit 
3f  summing  up  and  explaining  situations  and  motives 
like  a  commentator.  It  is  not  in  any  way  necessary, 
"or  his  characters  are  quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves, 
ind  the  readers  for  whom  he  caters  may  well  be  trusted 
;o  penetrate  his  simple  mysteries  without  such  help 
and  even  be  flattered  at  finding  something  left  for  the 
iBxercise  of  their  ingenuity.  The  less  savoury  aspects 
of  fashionable  life  are  treated  as  they  ought  to  be  with- 
[Dut  prudery  and  without  prurience.  But  Mr.  Bagot 
[would  do  himself  more  justice  if  he  would  eschew 
ithem  altogether.  His  work  shows  that  he  is  fit  for 
better  things.  This  book  will  add  to  his  growing 
reputation  as  a  novelist. 


"In  the  House  of  his  Friends."  By  Richard  Henry 
Savage.  London  :  F.  V.  White.  1901.  6». 
Were  it  not  for  the  English  publisher,  we  should 
assume  that  the  author  of  "  My  Official  Wife  "  intended 
this  jumble  of  civil-war  episodes  and  pseudo-dramatic 
fiction  solely  for  that  serious  section  of  American  readers 
which  disdains  "  ordinary  novels  ".  The  history,  heavy 
though  it  is,  is  several  degrees  less  burdensome  than 
the  story  ;  the  platitudes  which  pose  as  ideas  are 
relieved  only  by  a  fitful  flow  of  notes  of  exclamation. 
Colonel  Savage  is  out  of  place  in  this  depth  of  fatuity  ; 
his  former  productions  have  proved  his  capacity  for 
much  more  workmanlike  effort. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages." 
By  F.  E.  A.  Case.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  6d. 
This  dictionary  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work  "  now  so 
much  used  in  highly  appreciative  quarters"  that  the  author 
modestly  abstains  from  saying  more  about  it.  This  is  followed 
with  a  criticism  on  the  Baboo  French  and  English  of  two  rival 
dictionaries,  with  some  pages  of  observations  mainly  concerned 
with  the  plural  of  compound  nouns,  and  noteworthy  for  the  fact 
that  M.  Gasc  has  unearthed  another  French  substantive  in 
"au"  which  takes  "s"  in  the  plural.  It  is  a  pity  the  old- 
fashioned  examiner  has  had  his  day,  or  he  would  have  at  once 
incorporated  it  in  his  next  grammar  paper.  It  is  quite  im- 
material that  the  out-of-the-way  word  means  "  a  two-toed  sloth  ". 
Is  not  "  vespertilio  "  still  retained  in  the  classical  grammars 
and  even  set  in  examinations  ?  As  for  the  dictionary  itself,  its 
best  point  is  the  way  it  indicates  the  preposition  taken  by  the 
different  verbs. 

"The  Matriculation  French  Course."  By  Ernest  Weekley. 
35.  6d. 

"  The  Tutorial  History  of  English  Literature."  Second  Edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt.  2s.  bd.  London  :  Clive.  1901. 
The  chief  novelty  of  "The  Matriculation  French  Course"  is 
the  incorporation  of  the  latest  list  of  Tolerances  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education.  Having  praised  the  "  Tutorial 
History  of  English  Literature"  when  it  first  appeared,  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  has  been  so  widely  appreciated  as  to  require  a 
fresh  edition. 

"Algebra."  Part  I.  Home  and  School  Library.  By  E.  M. 
Langley  and  S.  R.  N.  Bradley.  London  :  John  Murral  y. 
igoi.    IS.  6d. 

This  book  is  delightfully  got  up  :  print,  paper  and  binding 
are  alike  artistic.  The  contents  are  on  a  par  with  the  exterior. 
It  abounds  in  practical  hints  to  the  teacher,  judiciously  holds 
back  such  bookwork  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the  young 
scholar  to  master,-  and  introduces  equations  at  the  earliest 
possible  point. 

"  The  Student's  Chemistry."    By  R.  L.  Taylor.    Thiid  Edition 
enlarged  and  revised  with  the  assistance  of  J.  H.  Wolfenden. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.    1901.    5^.  net. 
This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.    The  first  is  a  concise 
statement  of  facts  about  the  more  important  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  is  well  put  together.    In  the  second  part  physical 
facts  and  chemical  theories  are  dealt  with,  but  the  treatment  is 
in  some  cases  too  meagre,  and  in  others  faulty.    The  methods 
given  for  finding  a  specific  heat  are  by  no  means  the  best  or 
most  accurate.    The  definition  of  boiling  point  seems,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unfortunate,  the  general  remarks  on  temperature 
and  molecular  motion  are  scarcely  accurate  and  effusion  and 
diffusion  are  confused  with  each  other. 

"Clough's  Certificate  History  of  Europe  (1814-1848)."  The 
Royal  Standard  Series.  London :  Ralph  Holland  and 
Co.  1901. 

This  is  a  very  fair  summary  of  events  from  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  author  has  a  curious 
predilection  for  the  phrase  "  give  back"  instead  of  "  retreat"  or 
"  retire  ",  which  seems  rather  affected.  The  use  of  "  riff  raff" 
strikes  us  rather  as  out  of  place  in  an  historical  work. 
"  A  Class-book  of  English  History  for  the  Use  of  Middle 
Forms  of  Schools,  &c."  By  Arthur  Hassall.  London  : 
Rivingtons.    1901.    3J.  6d. 

Mr.  Hassall  evidently  believes  in  putting  all  his  goods  in  the 
shop  window.  In  fact  his  title-page  in  the  catholicity  of  its 
appeals  irresistibly  recalls  the  comprehensive  advertisements 
of  certain  soaps.  As  for  the  book  itself,  apart  from  its  Bamum- 
like  title-page,  it  will  no  doubt  subserve  the  crammer's  pur- 
pose. The  notes  and  illustrations  form  its  most  interesting 
part. 

"  The  New  Century  Geographical  Readers."  No.  IV.  :  The 
British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe.  London  :  Blackie. 
1 901.    I  J.  6d. 

This  is  a  book  we  can  unreservedly  commend.  The  beau- 
tiful illustrations  are  quite  sufficient  in  themselves  to  interest 
the  average  child  in  the  text.  The  synopsis  at  the  end  is  an 
excellent  means  of  methodising  what  the  pupil  has  learnt  in  the 
course  of  reading. 
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"  The  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  A  translation  of  the 
"Anabasis."  By  H.  G.  Dakyns.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1 90 1.    3^.  M. 

Mr.  Dakyns  has  been  well  advised  in  reprinting  his  version 
of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis"  together  with  the  "Life"  which 
together  formed  Volume  I.  of  his  well-known  "  Works  of 
Xenophon  "  published  in  four  volumes  ten  years  ago.  They 
make  a  very  convenient  single  volume  which  should  exactly 
suit  the  English  reader  who  knows  only  the  name  of 
this  prose  Odyssey  of  fact.  Xenophon's  "  Anabasis  "  and 
Caesar's  "  Commentaries  "  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent 
man  either  in  the  original  texts,  or  in  such  a  translation  as  this 
of  Mr.  Dakyns.  It  enables  him  if  he  has  no  Greek  to  do 
what  so  many  schoolboys  who  have  been  drilled  in  its  text 
have  failed  to  do,  to  enjoy  the  story  of  the  immortal  march 
as  if  it  were  an  original  English  book.  Mr.  Dakyns'  version 
ought  certainly  to  be  welcome  in  its  more  accessible  shape  to 
many  readers  who  have  not  before  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  "  Anabasis  ". 

"  P.  Vergili  Maronis  ^neidos  Liber  Quintus."  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Phillipson.  London  :  Bell.  1902.  \s.  6d. 
This  edition  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  ^neid  by  the  Head 
Master  of  Christ's  College,  Finchley,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  series  of  Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.  There  is  a  complete 
vocabulary,  and  the  prefatory  Life  of  Virgil  and  Introduction, 
dealing  with  the  literary  character  of  the  JEn  eid,  together  with 
the  excellently  short  notes  and  the  beautiful  illustrations  make 
up  an  attractive  volume  for  the  intelligent  pupil  who  is  capable 
of  feeling  any  interest  at  all  in  reading  a  Latin  author. 


SOME  LAW  BOOKS. 

'  The   Law   of  Property."    By  J.  Andrew  Strahan.  Third 

edition.  London:  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1901.  12s.  6d. 
"  The  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent."    By  Eric  Blackwood 

Wright.    Second  edition.    London  :  Stevens  and  Sons, 

Ltd.    1 90 1,  lis. 
"  Paterson's   Practical   Statutes   1901."     Edited    by  James 

Sutherland   Cotton.     London  :  "  Law    Times  "  Office. 

1901. 

"The  Companies  Act  1900."  By  Paul  Frederick  Simonson. 
Second  edition.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson  and  Sweet 
and  Maxwell.    1901.  5J. 

Mr.  Strahan's  book  has  been  successful  on  account  of  its 
original  idea  of  treating  the  law  of  real  property  and  personal 
property  together  in  a  manner  more  accordant  with  changed 
modern  conditions  than  other  text-books,  and  also  by  the  able 
way  in  which  he  carried  out  the  plan.  Justification  of  this  treat- 
ment is  as  Mr.  Strahan  says  in  his  preface  no  longer  necessary 
since  his  book  is  now  in  use  in  the  law  schools  of  the 
Universities  and  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Mr.  Blackwood  Wright's  useful  book  has  been  enlarged  in 
the  second  edition  by  154  pages  and  all  the  new  decisions  to 
the  end  of  August  of  last  year  are  now  included. 

Of  "  Paterson's  Practical  Statutes  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  note  the  appearance  of  the  collection  of  statutes  for 
1901,  the  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Edward  VII., 
except  to  mention  several  of  the  most  novel  and  im  portant  Acts 
which  came  into  operation  with  the  new  year  1902.  These  are 
the  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sale  to  Children)  Act,  the  Con- 
solidating Act  in  regard  to  Factories  and  Workshops, 
the  Youthful  Offenders  Act,  and  the  Larceny  Act.  By 
the  first  Act  the  prohibition  of  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
to  children  is  raised  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  and  it  is 
extended  to  delivery  to  children  of  that  age  unless  in  corked 
and  sealed  vessels  in  quantity  not  less  than  one  pint  for 
consumption  off  the  licensed  premises.  But  liquor  may  be 
delivered  at  the  residence  of  a  purchaser  to  a  child  below  the 
age.  The  penalty  of  twenty  or  forty  shillings  for  a  first  offence 
and  from  forty  shillings  to  five  pounds  for  subsequent  offences 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  person  sending  such  child  as  well  as  on  the 
person  supplying  it  with  liquor.  The  Youthful  Offenders  Act 
constitutes  a  very  important  change  in  the  law  with  the  object 
of  preserving  young  persons  from  the  consequences  of  committal 
to  prison.  By  the  previous  law  a  person  under  sixteen  could  be 
sent  to  an  Industrial  School  if  he  had  not  previously  been  con- 
victed of  felony  but  not  otherwise.  Now  though  he  has  been  con- 
victed yet  if  he  has  on  his  conviction  been  discharged  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  1879  or  the  Probation  of  First 
Offenders  Act  1879  he  may  on  the  second  conviction  be  sent  to 
an  Industrial  School.  Another  provision  is  that  if  a  person 
under  sixteen  is  remanded  or  committed  for  trial,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  prison  he  may  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  any  fit 
person  at  the  public  expense,  part  of  which  not  exceeding  five 
shillings  per  week  may  be  recovered  from  the  parent.  The 
extension  of  parents'  responsibility  for  their  children  is  very 
salutary.  Where  a  fine,  damages,  or  costs  are  imposed  on  a 
youthful  offender  the  Court  may  now  order  payment  by  the 
fjarcnt  or  guardian  who  has  conduced  to  the  offence  by  his  own 
wilful  default  or  by  habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due  care. 
We  can  only  jjoint  out  in  regard  to  the  new  Factories  Act  that 
it  extends  the  age  of  employment  from  eleven  to  twelve  :  and 
that  the  powers  of  making  regulations  for  dangerous  trades  by 
the  Home  Office  are  enlarged,  and  arbitration  abolished  for  the 


method  01  inquiry  and  report.  The  Larceny  Act  was  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  frauds  of  solicitors,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  law  that  money  or  securities  entrusted  by  one  person  to 
another  could  only  be  criminally  misappropriated  if  it  had  to 
be  applied  to  some  specific  purpose  under  a  direction  in  writing. 
This  restriction  is  now  removed,  and  any  fraudulent  conversion 
of  property  of  any  kind  is  a  misdemeanour.  It  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  extradition  of  prisoners  in  cases  where  what 
would  be  crime  in  any  other  European  country  was  not  crime 
under  the  Larceny  Act  in  our  own.  The  judges  had  often 
expressed  their  indignation  that  in  such  cases  prisoners  could 
not  be  extradited.  This  will  no  longer  be  an  opprobrium  to 
our  law. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Simonson's  useful  guide  to  the 
Act  of  1900  contains  in  addition  to  the  "prescribed  forms" 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  cases 
which  have  been  decided  under  the  Act.  These  it  is  true 
have  not  been  many  but  their  inclusion  enables  the  reader  to 
ascertain  all  that  can  be  said  authoritatively,  as  well  as  all  that 
can  be  suggested  by  the  notes. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Souvenirs  de  M.  Delminay  de  la  Comcdie  Franqaise.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3f  50c. 
We  are  bold  enough  to  differ  from  M.  Jules  Claretie  when,  in 
his  preface,  he  describes  these  memoirs  as  "captivating"  and 
predicts  for  them  a  place  among  the  autobiographies  of  "  illus- 
trious "  comedians.  Of  course,  M.  Delaunay  was  "illustrious"; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  anyone — except  in  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  benevolence — could  proclaim  this  story  of  his  life  to  be 
"captivating".  It  is  a  successful  life,  but  by  no  means  a 
stirring  life  ;  we  do  not  hear  of  early  disappointments  and 
early  struggles,  we  get  only  one  illness,  we  come  across  few 
interesting  anecdotes,  and  the  fact  that  M.  Delaunay  with  all 
his  influence  was  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  only  one 
great  actor— Mounet-Sully — and  that  through  no  insight  of  his 
own,  provides  in  a  way  the  note  of  the  book.  For,  M.  Delaunay, 
judged  by  his  memoirs,  must  be  deemed  a  consummate  egoist— 
in  fact,  a  typical  comedian.  Had  we  to  seek  out  the  vainest 
characters  in  the  universe  we  should  without  one  moment's 
hesitation  go  to  the  stage,  and  we  should  have  to  choose  out 
of  thousands.  Perhaps,  we  should  select  M.  Delaunay. 
Naturally,  in  his  retreat,  in  his  superannuation,  it  pleases  him 
to  recall  the  day  of  his  debut  at  the  Odeon  (1845)  to 
progress  step  by  step — pausing  to  record  his  promotion  to  the 
House  of  Moliere— without  skipping  a  single  incident  in  which 
he  plays  a  part.  Of  course  he  has  a  right  to  name  his  chief 
triumphs,  to  quota  favourable  criticisms  ;  but  there  is  a  way  of 
doing  all  this  without  appearing  utterly  vain  and  M.  Delaunay, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  at  no  time  kept  to  that  path.  How  he, 
with  all  his  experience,  all  his  intercourse  with  famous  people, 
has  failed  to  produce  an  entertainmg  book,  we  cannot  imagine. 
It  would  have  been  generous  and  above  all  wise  to  devote 
half  of  it  to  his  illustrious  and  admirable  colleagues,  keeping 
the  remaining  half  for  his  own  exploits.  But  it  is  all  Delaunay, 
with  his  colleagues  mentioned  here  and  there  ;  and  even  then 
briefly,  unintelligently.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
Rachel's  :  yet  he  has  nothing  new,  nothing  particularly  interest- 
ing to  say  about  her.  The  elder  Coquelin  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
were  colleagues,  but  are  almost  ignored.  Only  Mounet-Sully 
(and  naturally  !),  Madeline  Brohan,  and,  now  and  then.  Got,  are 
noticed  at  all  exhaustively  ;  while  the  playwrights  the  most 
admired  and  most  frequently  mentioned  are  those  who  most 
admired  and  wrote  most  frequently  for  Delaunay.  Also,  for  a 
comedian,  he  has  a  ghoulish  taste.  In  the  place  of  the  innu- 
merable anecdotes  necessary  to  a  book  of  this  character,  we 
get  accounts  of  the  funerals  of  many  late  Associates  of  the 
House  of  Moliere.  But  M.  Delaunay  does  not  display  much 
emotion,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the  eloquence  of  those 
passages  which  show  Rachel  gazing  at  the  Com^die  for  the 
last  time  was  not  so  much  inspired  by  sympathy  as  by  the 
theatricalness  of  the  situation.  The  visit  of  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise  to  London  in  1871— surely  an  opportunity  for  M. 
Delaunay  to  display  some  intelligence  and  observation— is 
chiefly  deemed  important  because  the  profits  replenished  the 
almost  empty  coflers  of  Moli^re's  House.  It  is  dismissed  in 
ten  lines  with  the  bald  statement  that  thirty-one  representations 
were  given  ;  the  second  excursion  to  London  in  1879  is 
honoured  with  two  or  three  pages,  where  we  learn  that  M. 
Delaunay  visited  clubs  and  was  entertained  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  But  there  is  no  intelligent  criticism  of  English 
audiences,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Delaunay  for  once  does  not  record  a  personal  success.  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Ultimately,  M.  Delaunay  tells  us  how  he 
wished  to  retire  and  how  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  at  the 
Comcdie  by  high  authorities.  Each  authority  loudly  declared 
that  his  retirement  would  be  a  terrible  loss,  a  terrible  misfortune. 
However,  on  16  May,  1887,  M.  Delaunay  took  his  "benefit" 
and,  according  to  that  admirable  custom,  appeared  before 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  surrounded  by  his  colleagues.  "Je 
m'avan(;ai,  entoure  des  plus  anciens  socictaires,  Maubant  et 
Got,  et  je  pronon^ai,  d'une  voix  ferme,  quelques  paroles  d'adieu 
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OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF   A  CENTURY. 
President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT. 


GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


In  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
unination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :— 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


he  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
fact  that,  of   the  total   payments   made,   nearly   £111,318,000,  over 
2,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


,11  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 
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Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Scottish  Provident 


Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

ITUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  vi'as  £1,423,000. 

)re  than  One-half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
nial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
at  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
tes  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 
CAD  OFFIGE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

IE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
'  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i,2oo,ooo.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  Total 
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E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  3Iana^er. 

FOUNDED  1823. 
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T  I'Pp  Assurance 
LjLLKS  Company. 


IE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 
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iness  alone — without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — which  affords 
Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (^500,000), 
des  a  large  Accu.mui.ated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 
£3,650,000. 


3RLD-WIDE  POLICIES.   MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 


lOiviston  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 


LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     EARLY  BONUSES. 
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COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 
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FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
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B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 
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LONDON  OFFICES— 
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un  immense  merci,  une  grande  reconnaissance  au  public  qui 
m'avait  soutenu,  applaudi  et  aimd  pendant  de  si  longues  ann^es. 
Dans  la  salle,  il  y  avail  des  gens  plus  dmus  que  moi.  '  Les 
larmes  allaient  couler',  a  ecrit  Vitu."  Still,  not  everyone  was 
agreed  as  to  M.  Delaunay's  talent  as  a  comedian.  Many  a 
bitter  passage  in  this  volume  replies  to  the  late  Francisque 
Sarcey's  adverse  criticism,  and  with  a  vanity  that  pervades  the 
whole  book. 

Monsieur  Pithec  and  la  Vinus  des  Fortifs.  Par  Dubut  de 
Laforest.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  1901.  3f.  50c. 
M.  Dubut  de  Laforest  writes  quickly  :  we  reviewed  his  last 
novel  (of  which  this  is  the  sequel)  a  month  ago.  And  so  we  have 
not  had  time  enough  to  forget  that  amazing  person,  His  Royal 
Highness  Dharma-Noor,  Prince  of  Thibet ;  the  Cheik  Abdel-el- 
Kadir,  and  other  gay  viveurs  who  explored  Paris  in  "  La  Tourn^e 
des  Grands-Ducs  ".  Again,  there  are  four  hundred  pages — M. 
Dubut  de  Laforest  must  dictate  his  work  to  the  quickest 
stenographer  in  France.  Of  course,  he  is  nothing  of  a  stylist ; 
but  then  style  is  not  necessary  in  his  case.  It  would  be 
terrible  if  he  wrote  well,  for  then  his  last  book  would  be  even 
more  of  an  enigma.  Let  him  continue  to  dictate.  This  time 
it  is  the  Cheik  Abdel-el-Kadir  who  has  the  most  intrigues, 
the  most  adventures.  So  far  as  we  can  understand,  he, 
when  he  is  not  dining  or  supping  in  fast  company,  haunts 
circuses  where  there  are  "  freaks  ".  We  are  for  ever  speed- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  most  astonishing  society  :  and  by  the 
time  we  reach  Algiers  are  so  tired  that  we  ido  not  know 
why  we  are  there.  We  suppose  we  are  "  seeing  life ". 
Virtue  appears  to  triumph,  for  there  are  suicides  and  a  dreadful 
scoundrel  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  camelot.  A  marriage 
clears  off  two  people  .  .  .  but  there  remain  the  Cheik  and 
Prince  of  Thibet.  Both  are  as  prosperous  as  ever  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  we  shall  hear  of 
them  again  .  .  .  perhaps  in  a  month. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    i  Janvier,  1902.  3f 

M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  opens  this  number  with  a  study  on  a 
subject  which  he  has  made  his  own,  the  international  relations 
of  Europe  during  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  All 
those  who  have  admired  his  masterly  handling  of  Richelieu's 
early  career  will  await  with  interest  the  development  of  this 
kindred  theme.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  discusses  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  colonial  Power,  but 
he  thinks  they  will  ultimately  have  to  be  satisfied  with  retaining 
three  or  four  naval  stations  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  accept  that  solu- 
tion. We  doubt  it.  M.  Charmes  discusses  with  commendable 
self-restraint  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  German 
Anglophobia.  He  sees  in  the  welcome  awarded  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  a  sign  that  the  British  nation  is  wearying 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  Boers  are  showing  policy  as  well  as 
heroism  in  continuing  the  conflict.  We  wonder  how  Lord 
Rosebery  will  welcome  this  criticism  ! 

Revue  Britannique.    28  decembre.  5f 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  appearance  of  the 
last  number  of  this  admirable  review,  which,  for  seventy-seven 
years,  has  sought  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  best  work  of 
foreign  authors.  Under  its  latest  editor,  M.  Pierre-Amedee 
Pichot,  it  reached  perhaps  its  highest  level.  Apart  from  admir- 
able translations  of  important  English  articles,  &c.,  it  published 
some  fine  critical  studies  and  also  many  a  keen  "letter"  from 
European  capitals.  However,  in  a  note  to  his  readers,  M. 
Amedee  Pichot  fancies  that  the  publication  of  the  "  Revue 
Britannique "  may  one  day  be  continued  ;  and,  with  him  and 
his  readers,  we  hope  that  this  may  indeed  come  to  pass. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  58. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbum'd 

COCOA  ^ 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing:  superior  to  be  found.'* 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 


I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 


NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


The  King's  head 

is  depicted  upon  the  new 
coinage. 


DUNLOP'S  HEAD 

is  the  Trade  Mark 
embossed  upon  covers  and  tubes  of 
all  genuine 


Mark. 


DuniopTVres 


Ask  to  see  it. 

55s.  per  pair.    Of  all  cycle  agents. 

Wired   or  beaded  edges  optional.  Guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 


CHARCOAL. 


BRAGG'S  VEGETABLE 

IT  PREVENTS   MANY  AN   ILLNESS.  i 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  gu.-irantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhtca,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottle.^  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  1  Jd.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  most  port.iblc  and  immediate  in  their  action). 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  bv  all  Chemists. 
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THE    COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,  Suffolk. 


THOROUGH   TR^MNING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 
On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  j.ooo  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 


Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrey 
HNSO.v.  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

UCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

jraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued _  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  GHLORODYNE, 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLT  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  A§rue. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgria, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 
Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
owNE  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
"endant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
orn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Jold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2S.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
:hout  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  "  on  the  Govermnent 
jnp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 


CHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


Sole  Manufacturer — 
T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

y.  y.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  ttp  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY'S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS',  MUCCE'S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 


7  Wardour  Street.  London,  W. 


Sept.  14,  1901. 


)OKS,   IM.\NUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OF  MAJOR 
GAPE  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

l/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

VI  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
rand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  23rd  January,  1902,  and  two  Following  Days, 
I  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  LIBRARY 
MAJOR  GAPE,  comprising  Antiquarian  Literature,  Works  on  Biography, 
istory,  Early  Voyages,  'Iracts,  Topography  and  Costume  :  the  LIBRARY  of  the 
e_  J.  L.  ANDRE,  E-q.,  comprising  the  Arch.eological  Journal,  Folk-lore 
ciety'r.  Publications,  Transactions  of  the  Surrey  Archaiological  Society,  the 
ssex  Archfeological  Collections,  Hora:  and  Officium  on  vellum,  Works  on  Archi- 
;ture  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Other  properties,  including  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of 
mdon,  Westminster  Abbey,  Pyne's  Royal  Residences,  and  other  Illustrated 
)oks,  Early  Printed  Books,  Foreign  and  Classical  Literature,  Liturgical  Books  : 
orks,  illustrated  by  Bewick,  Rowlandson,  and  Cruikshank  :  'The  Publications  of 
;  Percy,  Chetham,  Philobiblon,  and  other  Societies ;  Atkyns'  Glostershire, 
oare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  Surtees'  Durham,  Natural  History,  Scientific  and 
ork>  in  General  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

RITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE   P.OOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.   Specimen  number  post-free, 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.-Librarles 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Hooks,  Bibles.  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  oromptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discoutit  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  liibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A  COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  will  be  delivered 

jTV  under  the  above  Fund  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at 
University  College,  London,  on  Thursdays,  at  8  I'.M.,  beginrjing  January  23.  1902. 
Subject:  THE  POETRY  OF  ROSSETTI,  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  and  Others. 
For  terms  of  admission  apply  to  Hon.  Sec,  University  College,  W.C. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Managing  Director,  ARTHUR  COLLINS. 
Twice  Daily,  at  r  30  and  7.30.      The  Children's  Pantomime,  "  BLUE  BEARD." 
DAN  LENO,  Herbert  Campbell,  F.  Emney,  L.  Caird,  Little  Zola,  Arthur  Conquest; 
Elaine  Ravensberg,  Julia  P'ranks,  Madge  Girdlestone,  Grigolatis,  &c. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 
Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.       THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Matinee  Every  Wednesday,  at  2.15. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING, 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.   Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  -AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Bo.\-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


EVERY  EVENING,  Feb.  i,  at  8  p  m. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor — Mr.  Henrv  J.  Wood. 
Promenade,  is.  ;  balcony,  2s.  ;  grand  circle,  3s.,  5s. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


HALL. 

(DAILY  at  3.) 


IVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


Advice, 


QUEEN'S  (SMALL) 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  S.30. 
Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER'S  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME. 
7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2S.  6d.,  IS.  R.  Newman,  Manager. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

NEWMAN'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS. 
January  18,  February  i,  22,  March  8,  at  3  p.m. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Subscription,  25s.,  17s.  6d.;  Single  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  as.  6d.,  is. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

KRUSE    STRING  QUARTET. 

First  Violln-Herr   TOHANN   KRUSE:    Second  Violin— Mr.  CHARLES 
SCHILSKY;   Viola-Mons.  A.  E.    FERIR;   Violoncello— Mr.  HERBERT 
WALENN  ;  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  give  a  further  Series  of 
THREE  CHAMBER  CONCERTS, 
THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  16  ) 
THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  20  -  at  3. 
THURSDAY  AFTERMOON,  March  13  j 
Tickets,  7s.  6d  ,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's  Hall. — 
N.  Vert  6  Cork  Street,  W. 
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TREHERNE  S  NEW  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE    RANEE'S   RUBIES.     By    Dr.  Helen 

BouRCHiER.    Cr.  8vo.    Price  6s, 

A  FURY  IN  WHITE  VELVET.    By  Herbert 

CoMi  TOR,  Author  of  "  The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham,"  S:c.  Cr.  8vo. 
Price  IS.  net, 

STAGE    SILHOUETTES.     By   Sidney  Dark. 

with  20  full-page  Illustrations.    Price  is. 


TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Fraser,    Price  6s, 
Aihenceuii!.  —  '^  Tiie  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written," 
Sheffield  Daily  re/t^ra/A.—"  A  well-written  novel," 

EAST   OF   SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin.    Price  6s. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close," 
Vanity  Fair. — "  An  unusually  able  volume.... ..A  creepy,  clever  volume," 

Truth. — "  Exceptionally  clever  and  interesting." 

DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne.    Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review. — "  A  remarkable  novel." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable." 

Western  Morning  News.— "  Ki,  a  literary  work,  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence." 

"  MAD "    LORRIMER.      By    Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d, 
County  Gentleman. — "  A  very  readable  book," 
Free  Lance. — ''These  stories  will  be  widely  read." 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Marvin 

Dana.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Bristol  Daily  Met C2t ry.  —  ^''  The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn." 
Abcy-deen  Daily  JonrnaL — "Mr.  Marvin  Dana  is  a  very  clever  writer,  and  his 
story  is  well  conceived  and  worked  out." 

THIRTEEN   WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s, 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Nothing  pleasanter  could  be  devised."^ 
G/^ti^;;™ The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  handful  of  idylls 
of  true  love." 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Well  told  and  pathetic." 

Read  "Johanna."    By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  commencing  January 
Number  of  Crampion's  Magazine. 


A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  LTD.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  BRITISH  CASE. 


"  It  becomes  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  national  honour  to  lay  the  -facts 
before  the  world."— From  Dr.  Doyle's  Preface. 

READY   NEXT  WEEK. 

price:  stjl^ence. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 

ITS  CAUSE  AND  CONDUCT. 

BY 

A.     CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Boer  War." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
All  Copies  supplied  through  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd., 
Southampton  Street,  London,  W.C. 


ON  WEnNESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  399.  JANUARY  1902.  8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 
II.  LORD  WANTAGE,  V.C. 

III.  KDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

IV.  MARTIAL  LAW. 

V.  BOLINGHROKE  AND  Hl.S  TIMES. 
VI.  PRKSEN'I-  IRISH  QUESTIONS. 
VII.  MADAME  D'fcPINAY  AND  HER  CIRCLE. 
VIII.  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "VALDIVIA." 
IX.  LADY  LOUISA  STUART. 
X.  MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 
XL  THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

.S8 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Gabriele  Rossetti  KTranslated  by  W.  M.  Rossetti).  Sands.  7^.  dd. 
net. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  (J.  H.  Rose.    2  vols.).  Bell. 

Fiction. 

The  Ranee's  Rubies  (Dr.  Helen  Bourchier).    Treherne.  6^. 

"The  Dollar  Library  ":— The,  Beleaguered  Forest  (E.  W.  Peattie). 

Heinemann.  4J. 
Where  Honour  Leads  (Marion  Francis).    Hutchinson.  6^. 
The  Yellow  Fiend  (Mrs.  Alexander).    Unwin.  6.c 
His  Own  Ghost  (David  Christie  Murray).     Chatto  and  Windus. 

3^.  6d. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  (Arnold  Bennett).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. 

"  God  Wills  It  "|(W.  S.  Davis).    Macmillan.  6j-. 

History. 

Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (A.  B.  Hart).    New  York : 

The  Macmillan  Company.    6s.  net. 
Napoleon's  Letters  to  Josephine,  1796-1813  (Edited  by  H.  F.  Hall). 

Dent.    7j.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  (L  Todhunter.    Revised  by  J.  G.  Leathen). 

Macmillan.    "js.  6d. 
A   College   Te.xt-Book  of  Chemistry  (Ira  Remsen).  Macmillan. 

Si'.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

"The  Century  Bible"  : — Acts  (J.  Vernon  Bartlet).    Edinburgh  :  Jack. 
Oui  Modern  Christian  Life  (J.  P.  F.  Davidson).    Gardner,  Darton. 
35.  6d.  net. 

Lessons  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Mark  (A.  I.  Robertson).    Black.  6d. 
The  Personal  Life  of  the  Clergy  (A.  W.  Robinson).  Longmans. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Christianity  (J.  M.  Robertson).    Watts.    6s.  net. 
Sermons  on  Hymns  (Henry  Twells).    Gardner,  Darton.  2^- 
Life  Everlasting  (John  Fiske),    Macmillan.    t,s.  6d. 

Verse. 

Harold  the  Saxon  (Tinsley  Pratt).    Mathews,    is.  net. 

Hymns  and  Other  Stray  Verses  (Henry  Twells).    Gardner,  Darton. 

2S. 

Miscellaneous. 

Anthracite  Coal  Industry,  The  (Peter  Roberts).    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company.    15^,  net. 
Education,  A  Source  Book  of  the  History  of  (Paul  Monroe).  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    loj.  net. 
Englishwoman's  Year  Book,  1902.    Black.    2s,  6d.  net. 
Jonson  Anthology,  The  (Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Arber).  Frowde. 

3i-.  6d. 

Lodge's  Peerage,  &c.,  1902.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Mauprat  (George  Sand).  Heinemann. 

Making  of  an  American  (Jacob  A.  Riis).    Macmillan.    8^.  6d.  net. 
Old  Court  Suburb,  The  (Leigh  Hunt.    Edited  by  Austin  Dobson, 

2vols. ).    Freemantle.    42^.  net. 
On  the  Progress  of  the  Liberty  of  Thought  during  Queen  Victoria's 

Reign  (Constance  E.  Plumptre).    Watts,  is. 
Protection  (G.  Byng).    Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
Rambler,  The  (Vol.  II). 

Report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  on  Canada,  The  (New  Edition). 

Methuen.    'js.  6d.  net. 
Stage  Silhouettes  (Sidney  Dark).    Treherne.  is. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A  (Dickens).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
What   Great   Men    have   Said   about    Great    Men.    (W.  Hale). 

Sonnenschein.    7^.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January:— The  Connoisseur,  is.; 
Scribner's  Magazine,  is.;  The  Reliquary,  2s.  6d.;  The  Open 
Court,  6d.;  Current  Literature,  25c.;  The  Humane  Review,  is. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Stthscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  ^.  A.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    i  10  4 

Half  Year   014    I    015  2 

Quarter  Year      ...     071      ...       ...  077 

Cheqties  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 


abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

I  Mes.srs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Panqiie. 

„   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebfegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pira. 

HOMBUKG  Schick's  Libr.iry. 

Cairo  '1  he  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Depot. 

Nitvv  York  The  International  News  Compaiiy,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.).. Messrs.  Dainrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  ii  Vnnge  Street. 

„   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  Mews  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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IIESSRS.  BELL'S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

Suitable  for  the  Examinations  of  1902. 

ITE. —Volumes  in  Bell's  Illustrated  Classics  are  here  printed  in  heavy  type.  They 

may  be  had  with  or  without  Vocabularies. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR,  December,  1902. 

ISAR.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  I.  Edited.'with  Introduction,  Notes, 
Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Nottingham  High  School.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Plans. 
IS.  6d. 


—  De  Bello  Gallico. 
B.A.  is. 

—  De  Bello  Gallico. 
M.A.    IS.  6d. 


Books  I. -IV.  Translated  by  W.  A.  McDevitte, 
Text  only,  complete.    Edited  by  George  Long, 


GIL. — .Aeneid.  Book  V.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M..\.,  Head-Master  of  Christ's  College,  Finchley. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

—  Aeneid.    Books  IV.-VI.    Translated  by  A.  Hamilton  Brvce,  LL.D.  is. 

—  Text  only,  complete.    Edited  by  Conington.  zs. 

1. — Metamorphoses.  Text  only,  complete.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 
M.A.  2S. 

—  Metamorphoses.   Translated.  5s. 

J. — Book  II.    Prendeville's  Edition,  revised  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

—  Book  II.    Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.  is. 

enee  :  Hautontimorumenos.     Edited  by  \V.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    is.  6d. 

—  Translated  by  H.  T.  RiLEY,  M..\.  5s. 

JPo's  Orations.  Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  (containing 
"  Pro  Milone").  ss. 

JOPHON.- Anabasis.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises 
and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A..  late  Classical  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.    is.  6d. 

—  Anabasis.    Books  I.  and  II.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  is. 

—  Anabasis.    Text  only,  complete.    Edited  by  J.  F.  Macmichael.    is.  6d. 
tIPIDES  :  .\lcestis.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices  and 
Vocabulary,  by  E.  H.  Blakenev,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sir  W.  Borlase 
School,  Great  Marlow.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 

—  Alcestis.    Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  is. 

eydldes.— Book  VII.  Translated,  with  Introduction,  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M..\.  IS. 

ler.— Iliad.    Translated  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  5s. 
ifere.— Le  Misanthrope.    Edited  by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  6d. 

—  Le  Misanthrope.    Translated  by  C.  Heron  Wall.  is. 
iff.— The  Caravan.    Translated  by  S.  Mendel,  is. 

lUer.— Maria  Stuart.    Edited  by  Prof.  V.  Kastner,  B.es-L.    is.  6d. 

iller's  Mary  Stuart.    Translated  by  J.  Mellish.  is. 

BS  on  Shakespeare's  Midsummep  Night's  Dream.    By  T.  Duff 

Barnett.    Crown  8vo.    is.    Specially  prepared  for  Local  Examinations. 
tt'S  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev,  A.  E.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Christ's  Hospital.    3s.  6d, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

July,  1902. 

kespeare'S  Julius  Caesar.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Duff  Barnett, 
B.A.  2S. 

9s  on  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  is. 

ib's  Essays  of  Ella.    First  Series,  is. 

!SAR.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A., 
Assistant- Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
Exercises  for  Translation,  &c.  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
IS.  6d. 

—  De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  I.  By  the  same  Editor.  With  Illustrations. 
IS.  6d. 

—  De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  III.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Plymouth  College,  and  G.  M.  Gwyther,  M.A.  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations  and  Maps.    is.  5d. 

—  De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  I. -III.  Edited  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
IS.  6d. 

—  De  Bello  Gallico.    Books  I. -IV.    Translated  by  W.  A.  McDevitte. 

IS. 

GIL. — Aeneid.  Book  V.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Christ's  College,  Finchley.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

—  Translation  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.  is. 

{ACE. — Odes.  Book  I.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A. ,  Assistant-Master 
M  St.  Paul's  School.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  numerous 
Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

—  Translation  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.  is. 

lOphon.— Anabasis.  Book  III.  and  Book  IV.  Macmichael's  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  }.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  With 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Map.    is.  6d. 

—  Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  is. 

tIPIDES.— Hecuba.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Rev.  A.  W.  Upcott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital.  With  Illus- 
irations,  2S. 

—  Translation  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.  is. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  1902. 

CICERO.— De  Senectute.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wakman,  H.A.  With  Introduc. 
tion.  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  and  G.  F.  Hamilton, 
B.A.    With  Historical  Introduction,  Life  of  Livy,  Notes  and  Map.    2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.— Alcestis.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Blakenev,  M.A.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  Appendices  and  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations.  2S. 

 Medea.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

Appendices  and  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations.  2S. 
».}*  Translations  of  the  above  and  of  all  other  prescribed  Books  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Bell. 

CornelUe.— Cinna.    Gombert's  Edition.    Revised  by  M.  Gasc.  6d. 
Racine. — Les  Plaideurs.    Gombert's  Edition.    Revised  by  M.  Gasc.  6d. 
Schiller.— Wallensteins  Tod.    Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.    2s.  6d. 
Translations  0/  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Goethe,  Haiiff,  Schiller,  and  Lessing 
are  also  published  by  Messrs.  Bell. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  King  Lear  and  Henry  V.  By  T.  Duff 
Barnett,  B..'^.    is.  each. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION. 

JUNE,  1902,  AND  JANUARY  AND  JUNE,  1903. 

CICERO.— De  Senectute.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Warman,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master 
at  Manchester  Grammar-school.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  &c., 
and  Vocabulary  and  Illustrations,    is.  fid. 

 •  Translation  by  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.  is. 

©"VID.— Tristia.    Book  I.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Classical 

Master  at  Hereford  School.    With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and 

numerous  Illustrations,  is.  fid. 
  Tristia.    Book  III.    Edited  by  H.  R.  Woolrych,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

of  Blackheath  School.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  and 

numerous  Illustrations,  is.  fid. 
Ovid's  Tristia.    Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  is. 

LIVY.— Book  XXI.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Apoendices,  by 
F.  E.  A.  Trayes,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  With 
Forty-seven  Illustrations  and  Six  Maps  and  Plans.  2S.  6d.  net.  (without 
Vocabulary). 

 Translation  by  J.  Bernard  Baker,  M.A.  is. 

EURIPIDES.— Medea.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Rossall.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices  and  Vocabulary, 
and  Illustrations.  2s. 

 TransUtion  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  is. 

EURIPIDES.— Alcestis.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A..  Head  Master  of 
Sir  W.  Borlase  School,  Great  Marlow.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices 
and  Vocabulary,  and  Illustrations.  2S. 

■  Translation  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  is. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.    Book  VI.    Macmichael's  Edition.    Revised  by  J.  E. 

Melhuish,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
 Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  is. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  PUPILS' 
CERTIFICATED  EXAMINATIONS. 

JULY  AND  DECEMBER,  1902. 

CAESAR.— Gallic  War.    Book  II.    Edited  by  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A.  With 

Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

Maps,  and  Plans,    is.  fid. 
  Gallic  War.    Book  III.    Edited  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.,  and  G.  M. 

Gwyther,  M.A.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  and 

numerous  Illustrations,  Maps, and  Plans,    is.  fid. 

  Books  I.-IV.    Translated  by  W.  McDevitte,  B.A.  is. 

 Text  only.  Complete.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.   is.  fid. 

VIRGIL.-Aeneid.    Book  V.   Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary, 
by  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations,    is.  fid. 

  Translation  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.  is. 

 Text  only.    Complete.    By  Prof.  Conington.  2S. 

HORACE.— Odes.     Book  I.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 

by  C.  G.  Botting,  B.A.    With  Illustrations,    is.  fid. 

 Translation  by  A.  Hamilton  Bkyce,  LL.D. 

 Text  only.    Complete.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    is.  fid. 

CICERO. -De  Senectute.    Fdited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabularj-, 

by  A.  S.  Warman,  B.A.    With  Illustrations,    is.  fid. 
EUTROPIUS.— Books  I.  and  II.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  G. 

Spencer,  B.A.    With  Illustrations,    is.  fid. 
Xenophon. -Anabasis.    Book  IV.    Macmichael's  Edition,  Revised  by  J.  E. 

Melhuish,  M.A.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  &c.    is.  fid. 
 Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M..^.  is. 

EURIPIDES.— Hecuba.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by 

the  Rev.  A.  W.  Upcott,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 
 Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  is. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.    Edited,  v/ith  Introduction  and  Notes,  &c., 
by  T.  LiUFF  Barnett,  B..4.  2S. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B..\.  is. 


EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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The  Most  Dp-to-date  Encyclopaedia. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary. 


Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  established  its  claim  to  be  con 
sidered  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century'^ 
Dr.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
of  being  broiight  down  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machiner 
will  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  th 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complet 
the  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  mos 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  wit' 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  meil 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c. ,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  thi 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  th^ 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describin! 

the  government  of  the  various  countries.  \ 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistrj 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  it 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  hlstoc 

and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explair; 

ing  the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  th 

various  branches  of  the  Arts. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts — giving  valuable  information  with  respect  t 

Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing 

Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 
In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  Is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Andrew  Rajnsay,  Prof.  J.  D 
Everett,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C 
Roberts- Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomnu 
Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John  Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Osca 
Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus  Maclean,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leathe 
backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  folloz 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  th 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  ivhich  will  place  th 
purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  befof 
completing  his  payments. 

ori>e:r  form. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCVCLOP.EDLA,"  and  the  re; 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  55.,  and  agree  to  pay  10s.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.    I  undertake  not  ( 
part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete- 
Signature   

Address   

Profession   «  

Date   : 
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H.  S.  MERRIMAN'S 
New  Novel. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

r/i/i. — "Kqual  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  he  has  ever  written.  'The 
;t  Glove  '  is  the  very  essence  of  good  romance.    The  story  is  absorbing." 
ily  TcUgraph. — "  One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Merriman's  novels." 
■jdc'ty. — "  From  the  murder  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  pretty  love  matter  in 
ist,  the  interest  is  artistically  and  naturally  sustained." 

HE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

mtry  Life. — ".Xs  good  as  any  of  its  predecessors.    The  tale  absorbs  the 
r  absolutely,  because  every  man  and  woman  in  it  is  emphatically  human." 
tsman. — "  Full  of  romantic  incident.    A  more  brilliant  trial  of  wits  has  never 
ihed  the  plot  of  a  novel,  and  the  tale  is  charmingly  told." 


STANLEY  WEYMAN'S 
New  Novel. 


HIRD 


IMPRESSION  NOW 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


READ7. 


COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

■strated  London  Xcivs. — "  There  can  be  little  dispute  that  Mr.  Stan'fey 

lan's  new  novel  is  his  best  piece  of  story-telling  He  has  proved  once  more 

[1  this  field  of  romance  he  is  far  superior  to  his  competitors." 


ndon  :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.  3d. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  TIMES  ! 

;  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  with  our  first  issue  of  the 
Year  we  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Series  of  Articles,  by 
ialists,  entitled 

DC  Citizen  and  tbe  empire, 

contributed  by  such  well-known  Authors  as 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE, 
Bart.,  M.P., 
.  HALES. 
Y  JEUNE, 


SIR  SWIRE  SMITH, 
ARNOLD  WHITE, 
ARMINIUS  VAMBERY, 
&c. 


h  topic  dealt  with,  concerns  the  Empire  at  some  vital  point,  and  every 
will  prove  particularly  timely.    All  the  authors  are  in  possession  of  exclusiv  e 
5dge,  and  the  treatment  will  be  plain,  lucid  and  attractive, 
i-adays  everyone  is  interested  ni  the  Empire,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its 
ess  and  responsibilities  will  lead  to  true  Citizenship. 


owing  are  the  subjects  of  the  articles,  with  the  dates  on  Which  they  appear;-  - 

4.  — THE  COST  OF  NAV  IES  :  A  COMPARISON.    By  the  Right  Horn. 

Chas.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
i.-ENOLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA.    By  Arminius  Vambery. 
8.-A  PURGED  IMPERIAL  ARMY.    By  A.  G.  Hales 

5.  -WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  EMPIRE-  ByLadyjEUME. 

1.  -IRELAND   IN    RELATION    TO    THE    EMPIRE.     By  JmJi -e 

O'Connor  Morris. 
8.-CONDITIONS  OF  SEA  POWER  TO-DAY.    By  Arnold  White. 
5.-A  WAR  OF  COMMERCE.    By  Sir  Swire  Smith. 

2.  -THE  FOOD  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  A  VITAL  QUESTION.    I  ;y 

R.  E.  TuR.NBUu.,  F.S.S.,  &c. 
i.-LINKING    THE    EMPIRE    TOGETHER:    ALL  EMPIRE 
CABLED.    By  J.  Hsnniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

Throgmorton  House,  IS  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C- 

;iAL    SUBSCRIPTION    FOR    THE    SERIES,  2s.  »<L 
POST  FREE. 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 


Mr.  HEINEMANN  be,i(s  to  amiotincc  the  publication  of  a  New 
Gcoi;rap/iical  Series,  entitled 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Series  iif  Twelve  Volun\es  Descriptive  of  the  Physical  ICnvironjiicnt  of  the 
Nations.  Edited  by  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church; 
Reader  in  (ieograpliy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Principal  of  Reading  College. 
With  Maps  by  J.  G.  IIarthoi.o.mf.w.  Price  /I4  4s.  the  Set,  or  separate  volumes, 
7s.  6d.  each. 

VOL.  I. 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

With  6  Coloured  Maps  and  13-2  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

I'.ach  volume  will  Ic  an  essay  dcscriptwe  of  a  great  natural  region,  its  inarlwil 
pliysieal features,  and  the  life  0/  its  peo/iles.  'J'ogct/ier,  the  volumes  mill  give  a 
eoiitplete  aceount  of  the  world,  more  especially  as  the  field  of  human  activity. 

In  their  presentation  of  facts,  the  authors  will  study  above  alt  things  |)er- 
spective,  and  will  seek  to  convey  right  proportions  as  well  as  statistical  accuracy, 
/•acts  will  not  be  presented  merely  as  facts,  but  always  in  their  casual  or  graphic 
relations.  'J  hits,  eacli  volume  will  give  a  succession  of  vivid  ideas,  to  be  grasped 
pictorially  and  to  remain  in  the  memory 

Care  will  be  taken  to  tell  the  results  of  natural  and  economic  science  in  languai^e 
devoid  of  technicality,  a7id  to  make  each  of  the  books  interesting  and  attractive  to 
every  ijitelligent  reacier,  although  a  solid  contribution  to  geographical  literature. 

The  series  will  appeal  to  teachers,  to  politicians ,  to  tourists,  and  to  mercliants. 
The  teacher  will  find  suggestions  for  salient  points  in  his  teeuhing  ;  the  politician 
will  learn  the  persistent  factors  which  condition  the  passing  events  chronicled  in 
the  newspapers  ;  the  tourist  will  grasp  the  real  working  of  the  community  he 
visits,  and  not  merely  its  curiosities  and  antiqtiitics ;  ajtd  the  merchant  will 
realise  the  varied  circuntstances  of  his  markets. 


London  :  'WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

From  GREENING  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


HALL  CAINE: 


The  Man  and  the  Novelist.    A  Monograph 
by  C.  Fred  Kenvoh.    (English  Writers  of 
To- Day  Series.)    With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  hitherto  unpublished 

Letters  from  John  Ruskin,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Rossetti,  WUkie  Collins, 
Robert  Buchanan,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Uniform  luilh  the  Above, 

SWINBURNE.    By  Theodore  Wratislaw.    3s.  6d. 

BRET  HARTE.    By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton.    3s.  6d. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.    By  G.  F.  Monkshood.    3s.  6d. 

BY  A  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHOR. 

BACK  TO  LILAC  UNO.  6s. 

THE  MOST  REALISTIC  STORY  OF  THE  STAGE  SINCE 
•'A  MUMMER'S  WIFE." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  "A  very  iiitelligent  and  well-written  story.  A  decidedly 
entertaining  novel — fresh  and  well  constructed,  and  evidently  written  by  one  who 
understands  the  inwardness  of  the  profession." 


CYNTHIA'S 


THE  IDEALIST: 


DAMAGES  :  ^  Vkkc'"?;; 

Turner.  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph  says:  "A  story  in  which  wit,  humour,  farce,  and  sarcasm  are 
admirably  blended— an  extravaganza  brimful  of  fun,  and  showing  considerable 
power  in  the  management  of  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  character  drawing.  The  story 
from  beginning  to  end  is  sprightly  and  vivacious,  contains  many  quaint  touches  of 
observation,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  book." 

A  Story  of  To-day.  By  Grove  Johnson. 
Cloth,  3S.  6d. 

The  Times  says  :  "  It  is  a  clever  story  and  strikingly  effective.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
telling  powers  ol  description  and  may  become  a  master  of  scenic  efifects." 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ICE  :  ^"  st"oT""cf 

Alpine  Adventure.    By  Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe.    Cloth,  6s. 
Public  Opinion. — "  It  is  a  strongly-written  and  exciting  story,  and  is  sure  to 
find  favour." 

Yorkshire  Herald. — "  One  of  the  most  enthralling  novels  of  the  new  century." 

AN  IDOL  OF  BRONZE  :  L°J„.^r^^: 

Heaven,  Author  of  "  Chata  and  Chinita."    3s.  6d. 

ANOTHER  AMERICAN  SUCCESS. 
A  tragic  and  thrillmg  romance  of  Mexico,  powerfully  written  and  interesting 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 


ByC.  RANQER-GULL. 

THE  CIGARETTE  SMOKER. 


2s.  Gd. 


SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
The  most  sensational  story  of  the  day.  Everyone  should  read  this  book.  The 
Press  unanimous  in  its  praise  as  an  exciting  story,  a  remarkably  clever  piece  of 
literary  work,  and  a  powerful  indictment  of  excessive  cigarette  smoking.  The 
author  deals  with  his  subject  in  the  same  daring  and  realistic  style  as  Zola  dealt  with 
alcoholism  in  his  great  novel  "  L'Assommoir." 


New  Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London;  GREENING  &  Co.,  Ltd.  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 
The   First   Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Illustrated  with  Special  Photographs.    Price  5s. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

^2/0 


2% 

2l2  /> 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managtr. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
go  Branches  in  South  Africa, 

Subscribed  Capital   ;C5,ooo,ooo 

Paid-up  Capital  ..       ..      ..       ..    ;£  1,250, 000 

Reserve  Fund      ..  ..       ..       ..  ;£i,25o,ooo 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M„,^„^,  i  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PO    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
■  OC  U.  SERVICES. 

P*-  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  QC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

PO    r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  OC  \J  m    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.G.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons— THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com" 
plainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


AUSTRALIANS 


-  IN  THE  WAR, 


The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  De- 
cember 28,  1901,  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Australians  in  the  South  African 
IVar,  also  treating  semi-humorously  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  which  laigely  holds  in  Australia  that 
the  troops  from  that  country  did  all  the  hard  work, 
while  our  own  looked  on. 


Price  Bid.,  post-free. 


TnR  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

A Cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  Head  Office, 
at  Johannesburg,  to  the  following  effect  ; — 

"  Mill  started  up  again  6th  January ;  50  stamps  running." 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  120  liishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
7th  January,  igo2. 

G2 


MEYER  AND  CHARLTON  GOLD  MINING  GO. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  for  the  period  ende 
31st  December,  1900,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Share 
holders  at  a  General  Meeting  to  be  Held  in  Johannes 
burg,  of  which  notice  will  be  duly  given. 

TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS,  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON  GOLDMININ 
CO.,  LTD. 

Gentlemen,- — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Report,  together  with  tl 
Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  and  the  Consulting  Engineer's  ai 
Manager's  Reports,  for  the  period  from  ist  January,  1899,  to  31st  December,  1901 

The  J ith  and  i2ih  Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  Shareholders,  which,  und 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  convened  to  consider  the  Directo: 
Reports  and  Accounts  for  the  years  ended  31st  December,  1899,  and  31st  Decembe 
1900,  could  not  be  held  owing  to  the  war. 

CAPITAL. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  ;6 100,000,  in  shares  of  each,  fully  paid  up  at 
issued. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the  19th  April,  1899,  tl 
capital  was  increased  from  ;C85,ooo  to  ;^ioo,ooo  by  the  creation  and  issue  of  15,0 
new  Shares  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  eight  claims  known  as  the  Perkin's  Bloc 
situated  between  the  Company's  Mynpacht  (Northern  block)  and  Deep  Level  claif 
(Southern  block)  from  the  Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  The  15,000  new  Sha 
were  sold  at  los.  per  Share  to  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Lit 
ted,  and  A.  Goerz  and  Company,  Limited,  who  ofiered  14,166  of  them  for  subscn 
tion  to  Shareholder?  (being  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  Share  for  every  six  Shai 
held)  at  the  price  of  £5  15s.  per  Share.  The  total  cost  of  the  claims,  includi 
transfer  duty,  legal  fees,  &c.,  was  ;Jicq,4oo.  The  issue  of  the  15,000  new  Shaj 
realised  ;£82,5oo,  and  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  ^26,900,  was  appropriate 
from  profits.    Annexure  A  gives  full  particulars  of  this  transaction. 

PROPERTY. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  Perkin's  Claims,  the  property  consisted  of  t 
detached  blocks  known  as  the  Mynpacht  and  Deep  Level  claims.     By  t: 
acquisition  of  the  intervening  ground  the  two  blocks  were  connected,  and 
whole  of  the  property  consolidated. 

The  mining  area  is  now  as  under  : — 

"  Reef"  Clain 

A.  Mynpacht  24.34346  claims,  of  which  there  are  South  of  the  Reef    ..  ao.03 

B.  Perkins  Block,  purchased  from  Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Ltd   S.oq 

C.  Deep  Level  Block   7-4? 


Total  Reef  Claims 
North  of  the  outcrop 


35.4; 
4-3' 


Total  claims  35-7' 

In  addition,  the  Company  owns  the  following  Eewaarplaatscn  and  Wa 
rights :—  ,  -  1 

A.  Bewaarplaatsen  annexed  to  the  Deep  Level  Block  8525  claims( 

B.  Water-rights,  two  small  blocks,  also  annexed  to  the  Deep  '■ 
Level  Block,  .2299  -^  .47275     ..        •■        -.        ■•        ••        ••       .7026     „  ( 

C.  Water  right  (known  as  the  "  Wolsingham  "  Water  right)  1 
on  the  Natal  Spruit   11 

FINANCIAL. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  in  two  sections  :—  ' 

1.  Covering  the  period  of  nine  months  from  the  1st  January  to  30th  Septembi 
1899,  during  which  the  mill  ran. 

2.  Showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  from  the  date  of  suspension  of  ope 
tions  to  the  31st  December,  19C0. 

The  Accounts  now  submitted  show  a  profit  on  the  nine  months' operationsi 
199  3S.  8d. ,  which  exceeds  the  previous  twelve  months'  profit  by  i;i,o66  los. 
The  profit  per  ton  of  Ore  crushed  is  i8s.  as  compared  with  13s.  7d.  for  1898. 
To  the  Profit  from  mining  operations  . .       ..       ..       ..  £liit^<i<i  5, 

must  be  added  the  Premium  received  .on  the  issue  of  new  shares, 

viz   ..    67,500 

48,088  II  ) 


and  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year  .. 

totalling        ..  ..   

which  has  been  dealt  with  as  under  :— 

Dividend  No.  23    f;£40,oo3   o  o 

Carried  to  Reserve  Account — 

10  per  cent,  of  Dividend  No.  23  ..  ..  4,000  o  o 
Profits  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of 

claims    26,900   o  o 

Profit  on  new  issue   67,500   o  o 

Depreciation  written  off   8,5201611 

Bad  debts  written  off         ..       ..       ..       .•  4    S  8 


;<;i9i,787  15 


Expenditure  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations 
Less  sundry  amounts  received 


iij3,078   9  o 
275  19  4 


146,925   2  7 


22,802   9  8 


Leaving  the  sum  of       •  •    •  • 

to  the  credit  of  Profit  find  Loss  at  31st  December,  igoo. 

The  financial  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  as  under  :— 
Liabilities — 

Goods  purchased,  &Ci        *  •       * » 

Natal  Bank,  Ltd  

Unclaimed  IDividends 

General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd., 
moneys  advanced  , . 

I,iquid  Assets  are  ! 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  on  hand   

Investment      ..  ■•  .. 

Sundry  debtors  (including  Bearer  Warrants)  .. 
.Stores  and  materials  in  hand  ..  ..  •« 
iGold  not  yet  realised  ..  ..  •. 


;C7,6s6  19  o 
1,904    6  10 
99  12  8 

2,479  '°  S 


402    6  3 
330    o  o 
950  16  o 
1,877    8  ir 
3,370   o  o 


Leaving  a  debit  balance  of         .  •       •  •       • . 
against  which  must  also  be  t.iken  into  account — 
Goods  cunimaiideertd  by  the  late  Government 
Cold  commandeered  by  the  late  Government  ., 


169,727  12 

;C22,c63  2 


12,140  8 


6,930  It 


Si209  17 


S>365  2 
1.353  '9 


4.7'9 

Balance  Dr   ^t'" 

Ihe  cost  of  maintaining  the  Mine  from  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  31st  Decc 
ber,  lyoo,  including  retention  pay  allowances  10  staff,  pumping,  licenses,  poUcc  . 
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ministration  expenses,  less  surplus  proceeds  of  gold  sales  received,  amounts  to 
9.437  7s.  To  this  must  be  added  ^3,  (6?  2s.  8d.,  the  value  of  the  stores  and  goods 
nmandeered  by  the  late  Transvaal  Government,  bringing  the  total  expenditure 
ier  this  heading  up  to  ^22,802  9s.  8d.  The  whole  of  this  loss  lias  been  writteu 
to  the  debit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  milling  is 
umed  the  earnings  may  at  once  commence  to  be  available  for  distribution, 
rhe  Chamber  of  Mines  ;Cioo  Debenture,  having  been  redeemed,  disappears  from 
:  balance-sheet.  The  investment  in  the  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Company  (66 
u-es)  remains  unchanged. 

rhe  Reserve  Fund  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 

10  per  cent,  of  Dividend  No  23  ..        ..        ..  .£4,000 

Profits  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  claims  . .  26,900 
Profit  on  issue  of  New  Shares  67,500 


.£98,400 

I  now  amounts  to  /i25,o87  175.  6d.  The  whole  of  the  Reserve  has  been 
invested  in  the  Company's  business,  having  been  applied  towards  the  improve- 
nt  of  the  machinery  and  plant,  development  of  the  mine  and  the  acquisition  of 
ditional  property. 

rhe  Mynpacht  dues  having  been  paid  in  advance  to  the«  late  Transvaal  Govern- 
nt  up  to  the  date  when  gold  production  ceased,  no  liability  has  so  far  been 
:urred  by  your  Company  in  connection  with  the  tax  of  2*  per  cent,  on  the  value 
?old  won  from  Mynpachten. 

tnnexure  B  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  since  the 
mation  of  the  Company  ;  and  in  annexure  C  will  be  found  a  comparative  Annual 
turn  01  Revenue,  Working  Costs  and  Profit. 

"rom  these  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Company  621,410  tons 
ore  have  been  treated,  the  revenue  from  all  sources  being  ;Ci,283,o93,  equivalent 
£-i  IS.  4d.  per  ton.  The  net  profits  from  all  sources,  including  the  issue  o 
ares,  amounted  to  ;£530,535,  of  which  ^360,309  has  been  distributed  in  Dividends, 
25,088  carried  to  Reserve,  ^23,078  expended  during  the  war,  and  the  balance  of 
!,o6o  remains  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  the  31st  of  December, 

XPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT— An  amount  of  £,%fiaa  15s.  8d. 
been  expended  in  additions  and  improvements  to  plant,  &c.,  as  shown  in 
exure  D. 

iIVIDEND  ACCOUNTS— A  Dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  equal  to  ^40,0:0,  was 
lared  at  30th  June,  1899,  on  the  increased  capital  of  <Cioo,ooo.  This  is  the 
:est  Dividend  distributed  for  any  half-yearly  period  since  the  formation  of  the 
npany.  The  Dividends  paid  to  date  amount  to  470  per  cent.,  or  94s.  per  share, 
shown  in  anne.vure  E.  Attention  is  called  to  the  lists  (annexures  F  and  G)  of 
idend  warrants  unclaimed  and  liable  to  forfeiture. 

[INE— Particulars  of  Mining  operations  and  of  the  position  of  the  Mine  will  be 
Id  in  the  annexed  reports  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  and  Manager.  It  will  be 
:rved  that  ioi,?8o  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and  hauled,  of  which  16,970  tons, 
3I  to  i6'657per  cent.,  were  sorted  out.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  waste  rock  sorted 
and  left  in  the  stopes. 

[ILL  AND  CYANIDE  WORKS— The  Milling  and  Cyaniding  results  will  be 
id  recorded  in  the  Manager's  report :  84,910  tons  of  ore  were  milled  and  58,763 
;  of  sands  and  concentrates  treated  by  cyanide.  The  total  bullion  receipts  were 
93  ozs.  6  dwts.  i9'2  grs.,  which  realised  ^154,991  193.  iid.  The  yield  per  ton 
I  all  sources  was  io'645  dwts.,  equivalent  to  S'832  dwts.  fine  gold,  an  increase  of 
3  dwts.  fine  per  ton. 

ORKING  COSTS— The  total  costs  for  the  working  period  were 
,495  13s.  7'l-i  or  i8s.  8'427d.  per  ton,  being  8d.  per  ton  more  than  for  the 
ious  period.  This  small  increase  in  the  costs  is  attributable  to  the  difficulty 
irienced  in  carrying  on  operations  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 
operating  costs  continue  to  receive  the  closest  attention.  Annexure  H  shows 
mparison  of  the  working  costs  during  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
RE  RESERVES— reference  to  the  Consulting  Engineer's  Report  will  show 
below  the  7th  Level  of  your  Mine  there  is  a  total  development  of  130,600  tons, 
'hich  78,000  tons  average  12  dwts.  per  ton  in  value,  the  remainder  being  valued  a 
ts.  per  ton  and  under.  The  standing  ore  above  the  7th  Level  consists  of  a  large 
age  of  Main  Reef  and  Main  Reef  Leader,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
)0  tons  of  Main  Reef  and  50,000  tons  of  Main  Reef  Leader  are  payable  ;  but 
la  re-valuation,  now  in  process,  of  the  Ore  above  that  level  is  completed,  your 
suiting  Engineer  prefers  not  to  make  any  final  estimates  of  the  payable  tonnage 
ding  in  those  sections.  These  reserves  are  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  Company, 
dthough  they  cannot  be  included  as  actual  development  until  certain  connexions 
nade,  they  may  be  classed  as  Ore  in  sight,  requiring,  therefore,  but  a  small 
nditure  to  make  them  available  for  stoping. 

GENERAL. 

e  results  of  the  nine  months'  operations  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  War  were  of  a 
actory  character,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  gross  monthly  earnings 
tged  ^8,466,  equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  increased  capital  of  /;ioo,ooo. 
ine,  1899.  an  interim  dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  amfcunting  to  ;£ 40,000,  "was  dis- 
ced. 'The  earnings  from  that  date  to  the  closing-down  of  the  mill  have  been 
bed  in  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  mine  during  the  war.  In  October 
when  the  miners  and  other  employees  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  owing 
:  approach  of  hostilities,  a  caretaker  and  a  staff  of  neutrals  were  engaged  and 
d  on  the  property.  This  enabled  pumping  to  be  carried  on,  with  the  result 
:he  mine  suffered  no  damage  from  water.  Two  of  your  Directors,  Messrs.  A. 
r  and  E.  Boucher,  remained  in  Johannesburg,  and  were  able  to  render  very 
:  ble  service  to  the  Company.  On  the  British  occupation  it  was  found  that  the 
inerj'  and  plant  had  been  well  looked  after,  and  that  the  mine  was  in  a  condi- 
to  resume  operations  as  soon  as  sanction  could  be  obtained,  and  labour  and 
ies  became  available. 

■mission  having  been  given  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  start  up  six  mines 
I  ed  in  the  central  part  of  the  fields,  your  Mine  was  the  first  to  recommence 

,g.  On  the  4th  May,  1901,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  other 
I  ig  military  and  civil  officials,  50  stamps  were  dropped,  thus  inaugurating  a 

ra  in  the  history  of  the  fields. 

iccordance  with  an  arrangement  arrived  at  between  the  representatives  of  the 
IS  mining  groups,  half-pay  was  granted  to  the  leading  members  of  your  staft 
ir  months,  and  in  certain  cases  an  allowance  has  been  made  of  a  third  salary 
urther  period.  The  expenditure  of  .£3,089  14s.  4d.  on  this  account  appears 
the  heading  of  "  Retention  Pay  Allowances." 

the  purposes  of  patrolling  the  mines  and  protecting  the  machinery  and  build- 
a  Special  Police  Corps  was  raised  during  the  Boer  regime,  in  the  organisation 
ich  two  of  your  Directors  took  an  active  part.  This  was  subsequently  replaced 
orce  known  as  the  Mine  Guards,  paid  for  by  the  Mining  Companies,  but 
ted  and  controlled  by  the  Military  Authorities. 

October,  1899,  gold  l>elonging  to  your  Company  to  the  value  of  ;£i,83owas 
at  the  Natal  Bank  by  the  order  of  the  late  Transvaal  Government.  Its  value 
jvered  by  insurance,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations  the  underwriters  re- 
1  the  loss. 

late  Government  also  ordered  a  clean-up  of  the  mill  and  cyanide  works,  from 
4i-(7  ozs.  ot  gold,  valued  at;£i,343  19s.  id  ,  was  obtained  and  commandeered, 
lars  of  gold  which  were  at  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  were 
I,  and  thus  escaped  being  commandeered. 


Goods  and  materials  belonging  to  the  Company,  to  the  value  of  ^3,365  23.  sd. 
were  also  commandeered. 

In  anticipation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  r.ailw.-iy  rolling  stock  available  in  the 
Transvaal  being  required  for  military  purposes  for  .some  time  to  come,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  provide  means  of  tr,aiisport  for  the  mines  in  order  that  they  should  not 
be  hampered  when  work  W.1S  resumed.  The  representatives  of  the  various  mining 
groups  combined  and  ordered  rolling  stock  to  the  value  of  approximiitely  /Ji6o,oo3, 
and  your  Company  participated  in  this  order  to  the  amount  of  jQ'-'t'-'O".  The  Imperial 
Military  Railways  have  the  right  to  take  over  the  rolling  stock  so  purchased,  at  a 
valuation. 

DIRECTORS — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  your  Board  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Adolf  Goerz,  who  was  a  Director  of  your  Company  for  over  nine  years. 

CONSULTING  ENGINKKR  AND  MANAGER. -Mr.  G.  A.  Denny  has 
been  appointed  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Robert  Pill  has  become  Manager 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  baull,  who  has  resigned. 

(Signed)   GEORGE  ALBU,         _  \ 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director,     I  t>- 
W.  H.  ROGERS,  r  J-'ife'^tors. 

A.  EPLER,  ) 

H.  1).  OWEN,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  29th  August,  1901. 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

Johannesburg,  20th  August,  igor. 
TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS,  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON  GOLD 
MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  pleasure  in  testifying  that  in  auditing  the  books  and 
vouchers  of  your  Company  for  the  period  ist  January,  1899,  to  3rst  December, 
iQoo,  we  found  them  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  at  any  time  the  true  position  of  your 
Company  could  readily  be  ascertained. 

The  Statements  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  and  Balance-sheet  (to  which  thi  s 
report  is  attached)  are  true  and  correct  extracts  from  the  books,  and  exhibit  a  n 
accurate  account  of  the  Company's  financial  position  as  at  the  above-mentione  d 
date. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

J.  P.  O'REILLY,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng 
T.  R.  HADDON, 


I  Auditors. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"Sin  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Lcndott  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE   OF   WIGHT.  THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE   VALE   OF   LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,   MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH   AND   THE    NEW   FOREST.  THE   WYE  VALLEY 

BRIGHTON,    EAS   BOURNE,    HASTINGS,   AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    lOWYN,    ABERDOVEY,    AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,   WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,    HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  _    "  Particularly  good."— ^<rW^»«j/. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON^    AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to   he  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  s  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 

The  Raihvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers, 


(Anoienne  P£EVUE  DSS  REYUES). 


Un  Num6ro  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDE. 


Xlle  ANNEE. 


24  Numiros  par  an. 
Rickeinent  illustris. 


Peu.  de  mots,  heaucottp  ctldtet. 


Dtrecleiir:  Jean  Finot 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  dc  24  fP.  St  I'itranger  (ou  cn  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  Urei)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'»»  an  pour  LA 

REVUE,   RICHEMENT  ILLUSTRgE. 

La  collection  annuelle  dc  La  ReVUe  forme  une  vraic  encyclopidie  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornis  d'environ  i;oo  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  itudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  salt  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
est  extreincment  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  Ies  plus  intiressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes "  (Francisque  Sarcey);  *'rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  rdsum6 
de  I'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pri- 
pond^rante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  dtrangeres  "  (i«  Dibats)  \ 
'  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrales  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ler  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  article' 
inidits  sign^s  par  ie»  plus  grands  noms  fraiifais  et  4tra7if/ers, 

La  Revue  publie  ^galcment  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p6riodiques  du  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abonnis  re5oivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  {Demander  nes  Pro- 
spectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  I'itrangers 
chez  tous  les  principaux  libraircs  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Bevue. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

SOOKS    FOR    SPECIJLi:*    ESXAIVIIMATION^S  (1902-3). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  1902-3. 

MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1902. 
Cicero. — De  Senectute.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  E.  S.  Suuckburoh, 
M.A.    IS.  6d. 

Euripides. — Medea.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield, 

M.A.    IS.  6d.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.    2s.  6d. 
English  Grammar  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  l\r.A.  4s.  6d. 

Key.  2S.  6d.  net.    {^Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation  Course) 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature.    By  Professor  G.  Saintsbury. 

8s.  6d. 

Elementary  General  Science.    By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc,  and  L.  M. 

Jones,  B.Sc.    3s.  6d.    (Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation  Course.) 

Lessons  In  Elementary  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  By  Sir 

Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.    4s.  fid. 
Mechanics  for  Beginners.   By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners.    By  H.  E.  Hadley,  B.Sc. 

2S.  6d. 

Botany  for  Beginners.   By  Ernest  Evans.   2s.  6d. 

MATRICULATION,  JANUARY,  1903. 

Ovid. — Tristia.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.    IS.  6d. 

  Tristia.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

M-.\.    IS.  fid. 

Euripides.— Alcestis.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    |By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bay- 
field,  M.A.    IS.  fid. 
  Alcestis.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.    3s.  fid. 

MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1903. 
Livy.— Book  XXI.    Adapted  from  Mr.  Capes's  Edition.    With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary.   By  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
Xenophon.— Anabasis.    Book  VI.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  i  By  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  is.  fid. 

For  English  Grammar,  &c.,  see  under  10^2. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATION. 

yu/y  and  December,  igo2. 
Outline  of  English  Grammar.    By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.    IS.  fid.  Key, 
2S.  fid.  net.    (Adapted  to  the  Third  and  Second  Classes.) 

Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  By  J.  c.  Nesfield,  M.A.  is.  fid. 

(Third  Class.) 

Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.   By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.  is.  fid. 

(Adapted  to  the  Third  and  Second  Classes.) 

Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A. 

2S.  6d.    Key.    2s.  fid.  net.    (Adapted  to  the  First  Class.) 
Shakespeare.— Julius    C/ESAR.     With    Introduction   and    Notes.     By  K. 
Deighton.    is.  gd. 

Spenser.— The  Faerie 'Queene.    Book  I.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.    3s.    Sewed,  2s.  fid. 

Scott.— Marmion.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Michael  Macmillan, 

B.A.    3S.    Sewed,  2s.  fid. 
Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    is.  gd.    (Contains  "  Horatius  "  and  "  Lake  Regillu^.") 
 Horatius.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Sewed,  fid. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.    Books  II.  and  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
Sallust. — Catiline.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

IS.  fid. 

  Catilina.    Edited  by  C.  Merivale,  D.D.  2s. 

Virgil.- Aeneid.      With    Notes  and  Vocabularj'.     Book  V.      By  Rev.  A. 

Calvert,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
Horace.— Odes.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

IS.  fid.    Edited  by  the  same.  2S. 
PhaedrUS.— Fables.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H.,Nall,  M.A. 

IS.  fid. 

 Select  Fables. 

M.A.    IS.  fid. 

Eutropius.— Books  I.  and  II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W.  Welch, 

M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
Cicero.— De  Senectute.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

M.A.    IS,  fid, 

Euripides.— Hecuba.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    By  Rev,  J,  Bond,  M,A., 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  fid. 
Xenophon.— Anabasis,    Book  IV,  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    By  Rev,  E.  D, 

Stone,    is,  fid. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.— Authorised  Version  with  Notes,     By  T,  E, 

Page,  M,A,,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  fid, 
  The  Greek  Text,   With  Notes,    By  T.  E,  Page,  M.A,   3s.  fid. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATION, 

1902. 

Shakespeare.— Henry  V.    With  introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton- 
is.  gd. 

Scott.— QuentiM  DURWARD,    Border  Edition,    3s,  fid. 

Shakespeare.— King  Lear.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton. 
IS.  gd. 

  Henry  V.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 

Bacon.- Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  F.  G.  Sel»y,'M.a'.  3s, 
Chaucer.— The  Prologue.    Edited  by  M,  H.  Liddell.    3s.  fid, 

 The  Squire's  Tale,    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  A,  W.  Pollard, 

M,A.    is.  fid. 

Tennyson.— In  Memoriam,    People's  Edition,    is,  net ;  8vo.  .sewed,  fid. 
Cicero.- De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.    IS.  fid. 

Juvenal.— Thirteen  Satires.    Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  ss- 
Livy.— Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    By  M.  Alford,    is,  6d, 
Tacitus.— Histories.    Books  Ill.-V.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godlev,  M.A.    3s.  fid. 
Virgil.— Bucolics  and  Geohgics.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  5s. 
  Georgics.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Book  I.    By  T    E  Page 

M.A.    IS.  fid.    Book  IK    By  Rev,  J,  H,  Skkine,  M.A.    is.  6d, 
Aristophanes, — Birds,    Translated  by  B.  H,  Kennedy.  6s. 
Euripides.- Alcestis.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  M.  A,  Bay- 

MKLI),  M.A,    is.  fid. 
 Alcestis.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.    3s,  fid, 

 Medea,    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    By  Rev.  M,  A,  Bayfield,  M, A, 

IS,  fid, 

 Medea,    Edited  by  A,  W,  Verrall,  Litt.D,   2s.  fid. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  second 
Parliament  of  his  reign  by  the  King  was  again 
properly  appreciated  by  the  public  both  for  its  consti- 
tutional significance  and  its  virtue  as  picturesque 
pageantry.  It  is  good  for  Parliament  that  it  should  so 
begin  its  session  and  for  the  country  that  crowds  should 
witness  it.  The  King's  Speech  was  remarkable  rather 
for  its  history  than  its  forecast.  The  reference 
to  colonial  loyalty  was  timely  and  restrained  and 
the  testimony  to  our  soldiers  for  their  cheerful- 
ness and  "humanity,  even  to  their  own  detriment, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  enemy  "  had  a  quality  of  senti- 
ment and  a  happiness  of  phrase  which  is  rare  in  a 
summary.  Most  of  the  programme  for  the  session  was 
anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bill  for 
"  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  "  will  be  as  thorough  and  wide  as 
the  phrase  suggests  ;  probably  the  anticipation  of  the 
time  to  be  expended  over  these  Bills  helped,  no  less 
than  the  war,  to  limit  the  number  of  proposed  measures. 
The  only  Irish  Bill  concerned  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
land  and  will  probably  be  most  severely  opposed  by 
those  whose  country  it  is  designed  to  benefit.  The 
importance  given  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Sugar  Bounties  at  Brussels  will  raise  more  hopes 
than  are  justified  by  past  experience  in  international 
efforts. 

The  opening  speeches  of  Ministers  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address  proved  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  those  de- 
livered both  last  year  and  the  year  before.  There  was 
no  flippancy,  no  unattached  optimism  in  regard  to 
the  position  in  South  Africa.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
boast  "  I  do  not  care  a  scrap  for  the  legal  autho- 
rities "  is  thought  to  fall  beneath  the  dignity  of 
debate,  the  plain  Saxon  word  was  prompted  by 
sound  conviction.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  courtesy  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  put 
forth  all  his  fighting  strength.  From  among  his 
compromises  the  one  fact  stands  out  that  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Balfour  was  clear 
and  determined  in  his  South  African  utterances,  as  was 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  other  House,  where  the  debate 
was  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Spencer's  one  good  thing,  the 
quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  entirely  inappro- 
priate, as  Lincoln  spoke  the  words  after  the  war  was 


over.  What  Ministers  may  say  after  the  war  is  quite 
another  matter.  Looking  to  the  future  of  the  session, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Government  is  stronger  than  it 
was,  and  at  any  rate  is  full  of  confidence.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Liberal  Imperialists  "lay  low",  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords  their  representative,  Lord  Rosebery, 
simply  smothered  his  brother  Liberals. 

The  feature  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
the  speech  of  Lord  Lytton  in  seconding  the  Address. 
Lord  Rosebery  said  it  was  "the  best  he  had  ever 
heard  delivered  upon  that  occasion  ",  and  it  well 
deserved  the  praise.  The  first  Lord  Lytton  was  the 
orator  and  novelist  ;  the  second  the  viceroy  and  the 
poet  ;  and  the  present  peer,  who  is  only  twenty-five, 
'  has  unquestionably  inherited  a  large  dose  of  literary 
and  political  ability.  In  alluding  to  the  phrase  in  the 
Speech  about  our  friendly  relations  with  Foreign 
Powers,  Lord  Lytton  said  that  conventional  phrases 
j  were  not  necessarily  insincere- — there  was  a  touch 
of  his  father's  epigrammatic  power  in  that.  But 
what  was  most  remarkable  was  the  breadth  and 
fairness  with  which  he  handled  the  Irish  and  South 
African  questions.  Add  to  this  that  the  speech  was 
j  delivered  in  a  clear  and  sympathetic  voice  and  with  a 
charming  modesty  of  demeanour,  which  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  upon  an  audience  not  easily 
affected. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Lord  Spencer  upon  his  first 
appearance  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  as  the  official 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  In  truth  a  feebler  harangue 
was  never  inflicted  by  a  public  man  upon  a  bored 
assembly.  His  main  point  about  the  suspension  of 
the  Constitution  in  Cape  Colony  and  the  proclama- 
tion is  really  a  false  one,  as  everyone  knows  that 
these  are  the  ugly  necessities  of  war.  Lord  Salisbury, 
to  judge  from  his  barely  audible  reply,  must  have  felt 
with  Sam  Slick  that  "  it  jerks  one  horribly  to  kick  at 
nothing".  Lord  Spencer  did  however  perform  the  un- 
usual feat  of  convulsing  the  Peers  with  laughter,  by 
stating  seriously  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
British  "  suing  for  peace  ". 

The  omission  of  any  reference  to  China  in  the  King's 
!  Speech  was  significant  ;  it  was  also  politic.  If  you 
j  cannot  say  anything  pleasant  say  nothing,  is  some- 
times sound  advice.  Perhaps  no  Government,  as  no 
individual,  can  be  expected  to  condemn  itself.  Lord 
j  Lansdowne  was  complacent  on  the  reduction  of  the 
j  total  number  of  British  troops  from  16,000  (he 
I  should  have  said  18,000)  to  8,000  and  laid  it 
\  down,  we  note  with  satisfaction,  that  there  can  he 
j  no  further  reduction  unless  there  be  a  proportionate 
'  reduction  in  the  foreign  contingents.    At  present,  the 
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British  force  in  China  is  larger  than  any  of  the  foreign 
contingents,  which  is  right,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of 
our  troops  are  from  Indian  native  regiments.  A 
propos  of  China,  Lord  Rosebery  made  the  best  point  of 
the  day,  when  he  said  that  the  only  fruit  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  was  an  agreement  with  Germany,  which 
the  German  Government  interpreted  one  way  and  the 
British  Government  another. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  made  a  greater 
speech  than  Lord  Rosebery  at  Chesterfield.  It  has 
already  produced  its  effect,  while  the  result  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  words  is  still  to  seek.  From  the  moment  the 
epitome  of  the  speech  reached  the  German  papers  their 
malignant  criticisms  were  suddenly  stilled.  Had  Mr. 
Chamberlain  given  "assurances"  or  protested  in  any 
spirit  of  petulance  he  would  still  have  been  attacked  as 
bitterly  as  ever  ;  but  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  his 
pro'jd  claim  to  be  responsible  solely  to  "his  Sovereign 
and  his  country  "  showed  up  in  their  native  littleness 
the  jealous  slanders  written  in  the  papers  and  spoken 
by  a  politician  or  two.  But  the  bulk  of  the  speech, 
though  he  claimed  for  himself  his  due  share  in  Imperial 
work,  was  impersonal  and  dealt  with  questions  of  wide 
statesmanship.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  was 
more  wholesale  than  facts  warrant,  but  his  sketch  of 
the  duties  which  lie  before  the  Government  to  be  was 
full  of  real  imagination  and  will  get  him  deserved 
honour  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Why  does 
Mr.  Chamberlain  not  more  often  reach  this  height  of 
impersonal  statesmanship  ?  He  might  be  a  great  man 
if  it  were  not  for  the  House  of  Commons.  How 
many  statesmen  has  contact  with  this  medley  of 
incongruous  strugglers  after  publicity  converted  into 
mere  politicians  ! 

The  manner  in  which  the  "  Times  "  handled  the  silly 
squabble  with  the  German  newspapers  and  a  crack- 
brained  member  of  the  Reichstag  suggests  some  serious 
reflections  upon  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
press.  The  "Times"  is  the  doyen  of  the  European 
press,  a  fact  which  gives  to  its  articles  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  ability  or  to  the  power  of  the 
editor.  But  for  that  very  reason  those  who  conduct 
the  policy  of  the  paper  ought  to  exhibit  some  self- 
restraint.  On  the  contrary,  no  effort  was  spared  by  the 
"  Times  "  to  blow  a  small  fire  into  a  big  conflagration  : 
and  every  topic  which  might  exacerbate  the  ill-will 
between  two  great  nations  was  urged  in  its  leading 
articles  with  an  insolence  that  was  meant  for  spirit,  but 
must  have  struck  every  right-thinking  man  as  reckless 
bluster.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  world  of  journalism 
that  the  German  policy  of  the  "Times  "  is  not  altogether 
untinctured  by  personal  feeling. 

Several  correspondents  to  the  "  Times"  put  our  con- 
clusion in  a  different  way.  As  these  people  ask,  what 
is  the  use  of  publishing  translations  of  all  the  venomous 
and  obscene  trash  which  German  papers  choose  to  write 
about  our  soldiers  and  statesmen  ?  Many  of  these 
journals  count  for  about  as  much  as  the  "  Skibbereen 
Eagle",  while  the  anti-Semitic  deputy  is  the  equivalent 
of  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  or  Mr.  William  Redmond.  What 
business  men  think  of  all  this  factitious  pother  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  morning  after  the  outburst 
in  the  Reichstag,  which  was  commented  on  by  the 
"Times  "in  an  unusually  threatening  leader.  Consols 
rose  a  quarter  !  It  is  also  an  amusing  commentary  on 
a  crisis  that  never  existed  but  in  the  heated  imagination 
of  a  few  editors  that  at  its  height  the  British  Ambassador 
and  his  family  lunched  with  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam, 
while  on  the  following  evening  the  German  Chancellor 
dined  with  the  British  Ambassador.  Germany  has 
more  to  gain  from  Great  Britain  than  Great  Britain 
from  Germany  ;  and,  after  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dignified 
and  spirited  rejoinder  to  Count  von  Biilow,  "let  us 
have  no  more  of  it  ". 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
made  of  steel — or  of  brass.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
combat  the  opinion.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  what  .Shakespeare  calls  sad  mortality  "  o'ersways 
the  power  "  even  of  that  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  distinctly  felt  the  strain  and 


stress  of  things  of  late.  "  He  is  a  little  tired"*  was 
said  of  him  a  short  time  ago  by  an  acute  Parliamentary 
observer.  The  feeling  that  his  strong  straight  speech 
at  Birmingham  had  won  the  approval  even  of  many  of 
his  constant  critics  might  have  freshened  up  a  much 
more  tired  man  than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Still  this  is  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  an  age  at  which  many  politicians  begin 
to  think  of  cultivating  their  fireside  a  little  more  than 
they  have  hitherto.  The  pressure  of  the  last  three 
years  has  been  tremendous  :  imagine  the  invertebrate 
condition  to  which,  say,  Lord  Rosebery  might  be  re- 
duced by  a  three  months'  experience  of  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  gone  through.  Pitt's  Austerlitz  look 
might  be  on  his  face  after  every  trivial  reverse. 

On  Monday  in  St.  James'  Hall,  before  an  audience 
which  was  so  narrow  in  its  creed  as  to  hoot  Mr. 
Asquith  as  the  hero  of  Featherstone,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  delivered  a  speech  which  might 
have  been  great  but  was  little.  He  gave  one  display  of 
courage  when  he  announced  that  the  new  Liberal  party 
must  consist  of  Liberals  from  whom  the  present  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  would  at  one  fell  swoop 
be  excluded.  If  he  was  not  referring  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Rosebery  he  meant  exactly 
nothing.  But,  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of  this 
temporary  boldness.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
tried  to  soften  the  truculence  by  indulgence  in  the 
discursive  suavity  now  popular.  With  an  absence 
of  humour  suitable  in  the  member  for  Stirling  he 
announced  pompously  to  a  crowd  who  hissed  both  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith,  "  We  Liberals  stand  in  the 
political  world  for  peace  and  goodwill ".  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  at  Hanley  on  the  day  after,  except  for  the  plati- 
tudes on  Liberal  unity,  expressed  sentiments  the  very 
contrary  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman's.  A  party 
must  have  indeed  an  elastic  conscience,  if  it  is  to  con- 
tain its  present  leader — who  evidently  means  to  cling  to 
the  position  he  has  got — and  those  less  negative  leaders 
who  have  as  yet  no  official  sanction.  It  is  however 
only  fair  to  confess  that  in  one  other  respect  the  two 
speeches  resembled  each  other :  both  were  most  ex- 
ceedingly dull  orations. 

By  some  good  fortune  the  Unionist  electors  of 
Hampstead  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  bam- 
boozled by  Mr.  Arnold  White's  impudent  attempt  to 
choose  their  member  for  them.  Mr.  Arnold  White  is 
an  able,  if  somewhat  rancorous,  journalist :  and  he  is, 
although  he  pretends  to  be  independent  of  either  party, 
an  irreconcileable  Radical.  He  is  therefore  a  dangerous 
guide  for  Conservative  voters  to  follow.  As  there  are, 
according  to  the  average  rate  of  mortality  and  resigna- 
tions, from  twelve  to  fifteen  Parliamentary  vacancies 
per  annum.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  getting  back  to  the  House  of  Commons 
after  he  has  completed  his  term  of  active  service  next 
month.  The  only  result  of  running  him  now  against 
Mr.  Milvain  would  have  been  to  gfive  the  seat  to 
the  Radical,  which  is  perhaps  what  Mr.  Arnold  White 
intended. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  taken  in  connexion  with  early 
anticipations  that  the  citizens  of  what  was  once  the 
Orange  Free  State  are  showing  more  determination 
than  the  Transvaalers.  It  is  clear  from  a  despairing 
letter  of  Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  written  ten  months  ago, 
but  just  published,  that  absolutely  the  most  determined 
of  our  enemies  is  ex-President  Steyn.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  he  feels  less  justification  for  his  position. 
Most  of  the  fighting  during  the  week  has  taken  place  in 
the  Orange  Colony.  De  Wet  has  been  "  hustled  "  and  . 
both  he  and  Botha  have  lost  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  much  stores.  For  the  week  ending  6  January  the 
i  total  number  of  Boers  killed,  wounded,  captured  and 
surrendered  was  326.  The  only  success  of  the  enemy, 
apart  from  successful  escapes,  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  Mafeking  where  the  line  has  been  cut  and  a  small 
British  party  surprised.  Elsewhere  Lord  Kitchener's 
plan  of  campaign  continues  to  prosper  and  Lord  Milner 
has  sent  an  optimistic  message  of  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  the  country. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  again  as  in  the  past  almost 
I  all  the  narrow  escapes,  of  De  Wet,  General  Botha  and 
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)ther  g-enerals,  have  been  attributed  to  this  one  cause, 
he  untoward  weariness  of  the  horses  in  pursuit.  Our 
•stimate  of  the  value  of  horses  has  grown  steadily  from 
:he  time  of  that  first  unfortunate  telegram  :  "  Unmounted 
■nen  preferred  "  ;  but  not  even  yet  have  we  reached  that 
:onception  of  the  need  for  horses  and  the  duty  of  soldiers 
;o  their  horses,  which  was  pointed  out  last  week  in  a 
eading  article  in  this  Review.  A  good  horseman — a 
/ery  different  thing  from  a  good  rider — can  get  an 
mmense  amount  of  additional  work  out  of  his  horse 
f  he  will  take  trouble  to  acquire  that  skilful  sympathy 
,vith  its  needs  which  we  find  both  in  heroes  and  villains 
n  the  Waverley  Novels.  It  is  found  no  doubt  also 
imong  the  Boers  ;  and  it  is  something  of  a  national 
iisgrace  that  our  sportsmen  at  the  front  and  at  home 
lave  not  earned  a  better  reputation  for  effective  care 
"or  their  beasts  and  felt  conviction  of  their  value. 

With  kindness,  not  less  great  because  unintentional, 
5ur  Continental  critics  have  but  helped  to  strengthen 
:he  good  friendship  between  the  different  members  of 
;he  British  Empire.  The  motion  brought  forward  by 
:he  Premier  and  seconded  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  first  Australian  Federal  Parliament  should 
[ive  when  many  events  that  now  bulk  more  largely 
are  forgotten.  The  words  of  Mr.  Barton's  resolu- 
tion deserve  to  be  remembered.  It  was  unanimously 
passed: — "That  this  House  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, in  view  of  the  despatch  of  a  Federal  con- 
tingent to  South  Africa,  to  express  its  indignation 
at  the  baseless  charges  made  abroad  against  the 
honour  of  the  people  and  the  humanity  and  valour  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Empire."  And  with  five  dissen- 
tients :  "  That  this  House  affirms  the  readiness  of 
Australia  to  give  all  requisite  aid  to  the  Mother  Country 
in  order  to  end  the  war."  Mr.  Seddon  in  New  Zealand 
went  even  further  and  suggested  the  consideration  of 
retributive  tariffs  on  German  goods.  "  Eminent  men  " 
in  Australia  and  Canada  do  not  speak  "as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  enemy  ". 

Mr.  Wyndham  made  an  important  speech  last  week 
on  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  but  we  agree  with  the 
"Northern  Whig"  that  his  valorous  "Never" — on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry — concerning  the  principle  of 
compulsion  in  regard  to  purchase,  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  We  set  small  store  by  this  kind  of 
political  vow.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  land  question 
is  the  most  important  Irish  one,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  politicians,  Unionist,  Liberal  or  Nationalist, 
are  in  the  right  way  of  solving  it.  Mr.  Plunkett 
sees  further  and  clearer  than  any  of  them.  A 
small  blue  book  by  the  way  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department,  giving  the 
number  of  acres  devoted  to  cereals  and  the  produce  of 
the  crops  during  igoi.  Over  ten  thousand  acres  less 
wheat  were  grown  in  1901  than  in  1900.  Steadily  and 
surely  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  farmers  are  giving 
up  wheat-growing  for  the  sale  of  the  grain  :  even  the 
large  farmers  cannot  make  a  profit  out  of  it  ;  the  smaller 
ones  are  even  less  able  to  make  it  pay.  What  is  urgently 
needed  of  course  is  a  duty  on  all  foreign  wheat. 

The  Government  has  done  well  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  proportion  of  Lascars  and 
foreigners  employed  in  the  British  Merchant  Service. 
The  question  has  been  pressing  these  many  years  :  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  foreigners  has  increased 
quite  regularly  for  a  very  long  time  and  nothing  what- 
ever has  been  done  to  check  the  tendency.  The  Lascars 
and  foreigners  may  often  make  excellent  sailors  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  they  can  be  acquired  at  something 
less  than  the  living  wage  as  estimated  by  Englishmen. 
But  competition  ceases  to  be  fair  when  two  classes  of 
men  are  essentially  divided  in  their  conception  of  bien- 
etre;  and,  further,  the  loyalty  of  the  foreigners  and  the 
courage  of  the  Lascars  might  prove  lamentably  deficient 
in  time  of  war.  The  merchant  service  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  dissociated  from  the  navy,  since 
the  calibre  of  its  seamen  has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
reserve  of  sailors  of  British  nationality  available  for 
naval  purposes  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  The  committee 
were  appointed  with  the  further  object  of  inquiring  into 
the  conditions  of  life  and  discipline  on  board  British 


merchant  ships  ;  but,  whatever  recommendations  they 
make  on  these  points,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
insist  with  all  the  force  of  their  authority  on  the  one 
point :  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  large  preponderance 
of  British  seamen  on  British  ships. 

The  public  examination  of  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  as 
promoter,  manager,  and  director  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Corporation  and  its  allied  companies,  has  been 
one  of  the  sensations  of  the  week.  It  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  immense  financial  interests  involved  and  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  business  of 
the  companies  had  been  carried  on  and  finally  come  to 
grief.  The  personal  interest  was  extremely  interesting. 
Great  financiers  fascinate  the  public  as  much  by  their 
disasters  as  their  astounding  temporary  successes,  and 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  belongs  without  question  to  the 
class  of  the  money  gods.  But  unfortunately  names  dis- 
tinguished by  their  services  to  the  State  are  concerned 
in  the  result  of  the  investigation.  Until  the  report  of 
the  Registrar  is  public  property  comment  should  not  be 
made  on  the  evidence  already  given  ;  but  of  the  alleged 
part  played  by  certain  financial  papers  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Globe  Company  it  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
from  past  disclosures  it  is  only  what  most  people  would 
have  expected.  Our  "  reptile  "  press,  it  has  long  been 
known,  is  a  certain  section  of  the  "financial"  press. 
The  inquiry  is  to  be  resumed  on  Monday.  The  stress 
of  the  examination  on  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright's  health 
had  made  it  desirable  that  his  cross-examination  should 
be  deferred,  and  the  full  effect  of  his  evidence  can  only 
be  estimated  after  that  has  taken  place. 

The  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  consider  the  needs  of  Guy's  Hospital  was 
a  great  proof  of  the  general  conviction  abroad  of  the 
good  work  of  the  hospital  and  the  needs  of  the  district. 
As  Mr.  Balfour,  one  of  the  few  notable  absentees,  said 
in  a  letter  regretting  his  absence,  a  capital  expenditure 
of  ;^i8o,ooo  is  immediately  imperative.  In  the  two 
hundred  years  since  the  hospital  was  started  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  grown  and  grown  poor  more  quickly 
perhaps  than  any  other  part  of  London.  The  hospital 
has  done  a  great  work  all  this  time,  but  for  some  years 
it  has  begun  to  fall  a  long  way  behind  the  needs  of  the 
district.  No  less  a  sum  than  ;/'64,ooo  was  actually 
collected  at  the  meeting,  and  it  is  understood  that 
^5,000  more  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  con- 
ditionally on  ;^ioo,ooo  being  subscribed.  There  ought 
to  be  small  difficulty  in  getting  the  money.  Everyone 
knows  that  in  subscribing  to  a  hospital  every  penny 
of  his  money  is  intended  to  go  to  the  relief  of  suffering  ; 
and  of  how  many  other  charities  can  this  be  said? 

That  Mr.  Cripps  should  have  accepted  the  post  of 
Vicar-General  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  is,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  lawyer,  most  satisfactory.  Future  episcopal 
confirmations  will  be  conducted,  it  may  be  hoped,  with 
some  firmness  and  dignity.  But  if  the  public  had  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  duties  the  office  of  Vicar-General 
meant,  we  fancy  that  there  would  be  some  surprise  that 
a  gentleman  best  known  as  a  distinguished  Parlia- 
mentary counsel  should  be  invited  to  undertake  them. 
"  The  proper  work  of  a  vicar-general  is  the  exercise  and 
administration  of  jurisdiction  purely  spiritual  by  the 
authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  as 
visitation,  correction  of  manners,  granting  institutions 
and  the  like,  with  a  general  inspection  of  men  and 
things,  in  order  to  the  preserving  of  discipline  and  good 
government  in  the  Church."  In  other  words  he  is 
nothing  but  our  old  friend  the  archdeacon.  And 
everything  that  he  is  supposed  to  do  an  ordinary  arch- 
deacon could  do.  While  Mr.  Cripps  is  the  Archbishop's 
Vicar-General,  Sir  Arthur  Charles  as  Dean  of  Arches  is 
his  Official  Principal.  Thus  the  two  offices,  the  hearing 
of  causes  between  party  and  party  and  the  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  are  here  kept  separate.  In  the 
ordinary  diocese  they  are  both  held  by  the  gentleman 
described  as  the  Episcopal  Chancellor.  It  would  be 
well  if  our  Episcopate  would  take  the  hint  that  old 
Bishop  Gibson  gave  in  the  eighteenth  century,  separate 
the  offices,  and  see  that  the  vicar-general  is  a  "  grave 
and  prudent  clergyman  usually  resident  within  the 
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diocese".  The  Official  Principal  should  be  a  person 
learned  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  but  not  necessarily  a 
barrister-at-law. 

Even  Matthew  Arnold  with  his  relentless  logic  could 
not  convert  critical  opinion  in  England  to  appreciation 
of  the  idea  of  a  National  Academy  ;  and  Matthew 
Arnold's  arguments  have  been  little  strengthened  by  the 
career  of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  therefore  wise 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  petitioned  the  King  for  a 
grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  '*  the  British 
Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philosophic 
and  Philological  Studies  "  to  exclude  all  the  subjects 
over  which  the  French  Academy  has  jurisdiction.  They 
might  have  gone  one  step  further  and  found  a  synonym 
for  the  word  academy.  The  subjects  included  no  doubt 
are  in  need  of  organisation  and  as  all  of  them  have  an 
international  interest  some  official  centre  has  long  been 
desirable,  and  it  has  become  almost  necessary  since 
national  academies  abroad  have  sent  unavailing  invita- 
tions. Those  who  are  suspicious  of  academies  will  agk 
for  some  practical  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  academy  is  likely  to  benefit  the  several  sciences  ; 
but  in  a  case  of  this  sort  mere  argument  from  authority 
may  be  accepted  without  demanding  a  great  show  of 
reason.  The  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who  has  been  sponsor  to  the  petition,  is  supported  by  so 
many  men  of  eminence  in  their  several  branches  that 
we  must  be  content  to  give  them  time  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  Society  which  they  wish  to  be  incorporated.  In 
the  past  England  has  too  often  cut  herself  off  from  the 
progress  of  science  on  the  Continent. 

We  were  not  mistaken  in  our  hope  that  the  slight 
mistakes  in  "A.  A.'s"  epistolary  style,  to  which  we 
made  some  allusion  last  week,  were  merely  such  as 
might  befall  any  man  suddenly  deprived  of  the  crutch 
of  rhyme.  In  his  second  letter,  as  "  an  older  and 
wiser  "  poet  should,  "  A.  A."  has  been  more  careful ; 
indeed  he  has  made  full  atonement.  "  I  have  carefully 
read ",  he  writes,  "  the  second  letter  as  I  carefully 
perused  the  first ".  The  fine  distinction  irresistibly 
recalls  that  delightful  verse  of  A.  G.  : 

I  have  tried  to  peruse  Mr.  Benson  his  views 
And  Sir  W.  Martyn's  as  well, 

I  have  carefully  read  what  Lord  Salisbury  said 
And  also  P.  Lyttelton  Cell. 
Here  of  course  the  humour  is  intentional.  In 
*'A.  A.'s"  case  the  illaureate  mind  is  tempted  to  ask 
by  what  process  he  would  have  acquired  the  contents 
of  a  second  or  third  letter.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
perfected  it.  A  m  ore  vulgar  man  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  merely  to  read  any  number. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  disclosed  a  further 
improvement  in  the  position,  the  total  reserve  having 
increased  to  ;£^23,459,79o,  or  an  addition  of  ^1,835,140. 
This  change  is  largely  due  to  the  accumulation  of  divi- 
dends, a  reduction  in  the  active  note  circulation  of 
^483,380,  and  repayment  of  advances  by  the  outside 
market.  The  coin  and  bullion  are  higher  by  ^1,351,760, 
chiefly  owing  to  revenue  from  taxation,  and  the  resultant 
of  the  various  changes  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  2  76  percent.  t0  44  6i.  The  Funds  have  steadily  im- 
proved during  the  week  and  heavy  buying  on  Thursday 
raised  the  price  of  Consols  to  94  ,\.  ;  from  that  point 
however  they  have  since  receded.  Colonial  issues  have 
hardened  in  sympathy  with  the  Funds  and  the  new 
Natal  issue  closed  at  f  premium.  The  Home 
Railway  market  has  been  in  favour,  the  particular 
feature  being  the  rise  of  3  points  in  Brighton 
A,  whilst  most  of  the  stocks  mark  an  improvement. 
The  American  market  has  been  extremely  dull  and 
has  lost  elasticity  for  the  present.  The  chief  centre  of 
business  has  been  in  the  Kaflir  market  where  substantial 
advances  have  been  marked,  more  especially  the  deep- 
level  mines.  The  continued  advices  of  progress  made  in 
re-starting  the  mines  and  thegenerally  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Witwatersrand  have  contributed  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  mining  market  here  which  gives  every  pro- 
mise of  continuation.  The  West  Australian  and  West 
African  markets  have  been  neglected  but  the  industrial 
section  has  been  fairly  busy.  Consols  941'^.  Bank  rate 
4  per  cent.  (31  October,  1901). 


BACK  AGAIN. 

T  N  these  days  interest  in  the  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment  is  mainly  domestic.  To  members  there  is  a. 
real  pleasure  in  meeting  one  another  in  the  old  haunts 
after  a  long  absence.  The  personal  satisfaction  of  the 
reunion  is  a  set-off  against  the  annoyance  of  being 
dragged  from  the  gun,  golf,  and  bridge  to  consider 
the  business  of  the  country — though  this  painful 
separation  does  not  perhaps  always  amount  to  com- 
plete divorce.  There  is  the  interest  of  comparing  notes 
on  the  holidays,  on  the  vacation  doings  of  themselves- 
and  their  friends,  the  performances  of  the  big  men, 
and  the  chances  of  the  future.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice 
the  old  faces  reappearing  one  after  another,  pleasant 
asking  if  this  one  has  come  back  yet,  if  the  other  is- 
coming  ;  how  many  new  boys  there  are,  and  what  sort 
of  fellows  are  they.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  slipping 
into  the  phraseology  of  the  first  day  at  school.  The 
analogy,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  a  false  one.  No- 
close  observer  of  parliamentary  habits  will  quarrel  with 
our  likening  this  gathering  to  a  school,  the  House  of 
Lords  standing  for  the  Sixth  Form  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  "Doctor",  and  the  Commons  for  the 
unprivileged  and  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  lower 
Forms.  The  keen  interest  taken  by  members  in  the 
selection  for  the  honour  of  moving  and  seconding  the 
Address  is  very  much  akin  to  the  interest  of  boys  in  the 
selection  of  monitors  and  so  forth  for  the  term,  nor  is 
their  anxiety  as  to  the  programme  to  be  put  before 
them  by  the  King  by  any  means  without  affinity  to  the 
boys'  anxiety  as  to  the  tale  of  term's  work  to  be  un- 
folded to  them.  To  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to- 
belong  to  another  world  than  the  only  one  of  any 
importance,  every  boy's  own  school,  these  things  are 
less  absorbing  in  their  interest.  It  does  not  much 
concern  the  public,  who  takes  Parliament  as  an  institu- 
tion for  doing  the  nation's  work  rather  than  as  an  end 
in  itself,  who  arrives  first  or  second  at  Westminster,  it 
really  cannot  matter  very  much  who  moves  the  Address, 
for  all  do  it  equally  well,  if  at  least  every  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  every  leader  of  either  House  since  time 
immemorial  is  to  be  believed.  Amongst  outside  folk, 
all  these  items  of  Parliamentary  news  are  interesting 
only  to  ex-M.P. 's  who  look  back  wistfully  to  a  for- 
bidden paradise,  or  to  aspirants  who  can  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  within  the  charmed  circle  when 
they  peer  hard  through  the  chinks  and  observe  every 
little  detail  of  what  goes  on  within,  much  as  Timothy 
Titmouse  felt  (for  a  time)  that  he  was  one  of  Society's 
great  ones  when  he  strutted  and  rubbed  amongst  them 
in  the  Park.  Nor  can  the  promise  of  the  opening  day 
interest  us  very  keenly,  for  experience  shows  that  the 
programme  is  liable  to  such  variations  that  the  original 
announcement  amounts  to  hardly  more  than  a  remote 
hypothesis. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  opening  debates- 
which  is  of  lively  interest  to  the  nation,  for  it  is 
a  reality.  The  pronouncements  of  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  leaders  on  the  first  day  of  Parliament  un- 
mistakeably  do  show  what  is  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition's  estimate  of  its  own  position  respectively. 
This  estimate  may  not  have  a  very  close  relation  to  fact ; 
it  may  by  no  means  show  how  parties  really  do  stand  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  but  it  unquestionably  does  show 
where  they  think  they  stand.  It  is  possible  to  gather 
with  infallible  certainty  whether  the  Government  believe 
that  the  events  of  the  Recess  have  told  in  favour  or 
against  them,  whether  the  Opposition  see  a  chance  of 
overthrowing  the  Ministry  or  the  necessity  of  merely 
marking  time  and  playing  the  waiting  game.  And  the 
House  of  Lords  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  better  indicator 
of  the  self-estimated  balance  of  parties  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  Fewer  distracting  issues  are  before  the 
Peers  ;  the  personal  element  is  less  to  the  front.  In 
the  absence  of  Lord  Kimberley,  an  absence  sincerely 
deplored  by  us  all  and  by  the  Opposition  we  should 
imagine  even  bitterly  deplored  after  Thursday's  debate, 
Lord  Rosebery  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Opposition  do 
not  fancy  themselves  very  particularly  at  this  moment. 
He  sees  no  great  opening  for  them.  The  tone  of  his 
speech  indeed  indicated  a  considerable  cooling  down 
from  the  Chesterfield  temper.  There  was  no  attack,  'ii 
fact  only  mild  criticism.     The  Government's  uncon- 
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ciliatory  attitude,  their  blunders,  their  supineness 
receded  into  strangely  small  proportion.  We  could 
ourselves,  we  fancy,  make  a  much  stronger  case 
against  the  Ministry  than  Lord  Rosebery  even 
attempted.  The  Prime  Minister,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  himself  secure  and  evidently  felt  that  the  occasion 
called  for  but  very  little  energy  on  his  part.  The  faint 
suggestion  that  the  Government  might  have  been 
more  conciliatory  to  the  Boers  was  easily  repelled  by 
pointing  out  that  the  occasion  for  conciliation  had  not 
arisen.  Both  parties  were  agreed  that  it  was  not 
for  us  to  make  overtures  to  the  Boers,  and  since 
they  do  not  make  overtures  to  us,  where  does  the 
opportunity  for  conciliation  come  in  ?  Speaking  to  the 
country  more  than  to  the  House,  Lord  Salisbury,  we 
note  with  deep  satisfaction,  did  lay  down  in  unmistake- 
able  terms,  echoed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons, 
that,  while  self-government,  which  will  come  when  it 
may  or  when  it  can,  may  be  late  or  soon,  the  essential 
fact  of  British  South  African  policy  must  be  the  abso- 
lute and  final  predominance  of  English  power.  That 
and  that  only  can  end  the  miserable  condition  of  un- 
certainty and  petty  friction  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
South  Africa  for  at  least  twenty  years.  On  the  point 
of  martial  law  Lord  Salisbury  was  less  convincing  ;  not 
that  he  could  have  any  difficulty  in  vindicating  its  neces- 
sity in  time  of  war  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  explain,  in 
answer  to  Lord  Rosebery,  why,  if  it  was  necessary,  it  was 
not  proclaimed  long  before  it  was  ?  But  that  was  not  a 
charge  that  could  affect  the  Government's  main  position. 
It  was  not  a  charge  of  wrong  or  mistaken  policy,  but 
of  not  going  far  enough  in  their  own,  a  right  policy.  It 
was  a  charge,  in  fact,  that  might  rather  come  from  the 
Government's  own  side  than  from  the  Opposition.  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  should  prove  to  be 
the  quarter  from  which  came  the  criticism  the  Govern- 
ment found  most  difficult  to  answer.  Indeed,  we  rather 
fancy  that  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  astutest  of  the 
Opposition  protagonists  themselves. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  debate  was  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  Opposition  to  perceive  the  various  games 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  play,  or  to  select  the  best  or 
even  the  next  best  opening.  They  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment to  fight  on  their  own  ground.  South  Africa — 
the  one  field  of  policy  where  the  constitutional 
weakness  of  this  Government  has  not  been  apparent, 
the  one  matter  on  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  absolutely  with  them.  If  there  were  any  real 
risk  of  the  Government  being  beaten  with  a  result- 
ing change  in  South  African  policy,  we  should  be  glad 
that  the  Opposition  failed  utterly  to  play  their  own 
game.  But  since  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  such  a  risk, 
we  are  sorry.  It  would  be  better  for  the  country  that 
the  Government  were  made  to  realise,  in  a  place  where 
they  would  be  obliged  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact, 
their  lamentable  shortcomings  in  many,  if  not  most,  other 
xlepartments.  Had  they  been  catechised  and  sifted  in 
the  matter  of  China,  of  the  surrender  to  the  Americans 
over  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  of  army  reform  and  the 
failure  of  the  great  army  corps  scheme,  the  smallpox 
outbreak  and  their  precious  vaccination  surrender,  of 
the  telephone  service  and  other  comparatively  smaller 
matters,  they  must  have  come  out  of  the  debate  in  the 
chastened  frame  of  mind  that  makes  for  mended 
ways.  We  can  only  suppose,  and  it  is  our  absolute 
belief,  that  Lord  Rosebery's  astuteness  has  convinced 
him  that  a  kind  of  unrecognised  truce  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  Opposition,  or  his  branch  of  it, 
to  leave  them  strength  to  fight  their  own  battles 
amongst  themselves.  He  is  so  far  right  ;  if  he 
wants  to  direct  British  policy,  he  must  vanquish  Sir 
William  Harcourt  before  seriously  attacking  Lord 
Salisbury.  As  for  the  Government,  we  trust  they 
will  show  in  other  matters  more  of  the  determina- 
tion that  has  marked  their  South  African  policy  than 
hitherto  they  have  done.  We  see  that  the  Education 
Bill  stands  first  on  the  legislative  list.  So  far  at  least 
that  seems  to  indicate  a  just  appreciation  of  what  an 
Education  Bill  now  means.  To  infer  more  would  be  to 
display  a  credulous  optimism  that  would  incur  most 
justly  the  Premier's  smile  of  cold  contempt. 


CAPE  DUTCH  APOLOGIES. 

'T^'HE  Cape  Dutch  have  found  champions  in  this 
-1-  country  irom  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  downwards.  The  letter  which  we  publish  in 
another  column  reminds  us  that  there  are  also  English- 
men in  the  Cape  Colony  who  can  take  their  part. 
The  essence  of  the  case  presented  by  these  apologists 
is  to  be  found  in  two  arguments.  (i)  Lp  to  the  war 
the  Cape  Dutch  were  loyal  ;  and  they  would  have 
remained  loyal  even  after  the  war  had  broken  out,  if 
they  had  not  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  martial  law 
and  other  unnecessary  severities.  (2)  They  are  rebels 
by  accident  not  by  design.  They  are  the  victims  of 
malign  circumstances.  The  unfortunate  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  one  in  which  an  Englishman  might  find  him- 
self, if  he  happened  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
when  a  war  broke  out  between  that  country  and  Eng- 
land. 

Before  examining  these  arguments  it  will  clear  the 
ground  if  we  first  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  martial 
law.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  our  judgment 
martial  law  in  the  Cape  Colony  should  be  replaced 
by  a  civil  administration  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  But  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  view 
that  martial  law  must  be  maintained  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  Boer  sympathisers  in  the  Colony 
from  communicating  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  or 
otherwise  rendering  him  assistance.  The  evidence  of 
this  necessity  is  clearly  seen  in  the  protraction  of  the 
war.  The  severities  of  martial  law  differ  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind  from  those  of  the  war.  In  short,  it  is  a 
necessary  evil  ;  an  evil  no  less  deplorable  but  no 
less  necessary  than  .the  war  itself.  We  can  now 
approach  the  main  argument.  "  Up  to  the  war 
the  Cape  Dutch  were  loyal."  Here  the  issue  is 
simple  enough.  Can  this  view  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  of  the  last  twenty  years  ?  To  begin 
with,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  organisation  known 
as  the  Afrikander  Bond  existed  in  the  Cape  Colony 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  ?  The  apologists 
of  the  Cape  Dutch  will  not  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative  ;  nor  will  they  deny  that  the  newspaper,  "  De 
Patriot  ",  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Bond.  Now  in  that  newspaper  we  have  this  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cape  Dutch  were  to  utilise 
the  situation  arising  out  of  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal  in  1881.  "This  is  now  our  time  to 
establish  the  Bond,  while  a  national  consciousness 
has  been  awakened  through  the  Transvaal  War. 
And  the  Bond  must  be  our  preparation  for  the 
future  confederation  of  all  the  states  and  colonies 
of  South  Africa.  The  English  Government  keeps 
talking  of  a  confederation  under  the  British  flag. 
That  will  never  happen.  We  can  assifre  them  of  that. 
.  .  .  We  have  often  said  it :  there  is  just  one  hindrance 
to  confederation,  and  that  is  the  English  flag.  Let 
them  take  that  away,  and  within  a  year  the  confedera- 
tion under  the  free  Afrikander  flag  would  be  estab- 
lished. But  so  long  as  the  English  flag  remains  here 
the  Afrikander  Bond  must  be  our  confederation.  And 
the  British  will  after  a  while  realise  that  Froude's 
advice  is  the  best  for  them  :  they  must  just  have 
Simon's  Bay  as  a  naval  and  military  station  on  the 
road  to  India,  and  give  over  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa 
to  the  Afrikanders."  Surely  the  apologists  of  the 
Cape  Dutch  will  not  maintain  that  the  publication  of 
these  views  was  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
of  England  ?  Further  is  it,  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the 
dissemination  of  these  views  was  carried  on  persistently 
by  the  Dutch  press  and  pulpit  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  ? 

The  paper  called  "  Ons  Land",  formerly  "  De  Zuid 
Afrikaan  ",  was  the  organ  of  the  Bond  and  probably 
the  most  influential  of  the  Dutch  papers  in  the 
Colony.  A  jear  before  the  war  broke  out  this  paper 
was  able  to  promise  that  the  Afrikander  "nation" 
would  be  saved  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Cape  Dutch. 
"When  one  considers  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  it  must  be  confessed  the  future  does  not 
appear  too  rosy.  The  majority  of  the  Afrikander 
nation  in  the  Cape  Colony  still  go  bent  under  the 
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English  yoke.  The  free  section  [consisting]  of  the 
two  Republics  is  very  small  compared  to  that  portion 
subject  to  the  stranger,  and,  whatever  may  be  our 
private  opinion,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  namely, 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Cape  Colonial 
Afrikanders,  the  Afrikander  cause  is  lost.  The  two 
Republics  by  themselves,  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
the  stranger,  are  unable  to  continue  the  fight.  One 
day  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  master  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  then  the 
verdict  will  depend  upon  the  Cape  Colonial  Afrikanders. 
If  they  give  evidence  on  one  side  we  shall  win.  It  does 
not  help  a  brass  farthing  to  mince  matters.  This  is 
the  real  question  at  issue ;  and  in  this  light  every 
Afrikanders  must  see  it.  And  what  assistance  can  we 
expect  from  Afrikanders  in  the  Cape  Colony  ?  .  .  . 
The  vast  majority  cf  them  are  still  faithful,  and  will 
even  gird  on  the  sword  when  God's  time  comes." 
These  words  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Cape  Dutch  by  the  chief  Dutch  paper  of  the  Colony,  if 
they  had  been  loyal.  Neither  could  the  predikant, 
Petrus  Vorster,  have  won  the  applause  of  the  Burghers- 
dorp  meeting,  convened  by  the  Bond  in  June,  1899,  by 
the  words  which  he  then  used,  after  declaring  that  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  was  a  "great  mistake". 
"  The  Transvaal  knew  what  to  do  without  advice.  .  .  . 
I  am  weary  of  England's  threats  of  war  against  the 
Transvaal.  England  would  need  a  force  of  150,000. 
Where  would  she  get  ships  enough  to  convey  such  an 
army,  where  horses  and  provisions?  Certainly  not  in 
the  Colony,  for  even  if  we  remain  neutral  here  we 
would  not  sell  our  horses  and  forage  to  England,  and 
so  help  in  the  war  against  our  brothers."  England's 
threat  was  only  a  threat,  the  talk  of  a  man  with  an 
unloaded  gun.  One  hundred  Transvaalers  would  shoot 
one  thousand  Englishmen  dead." 

Here  we  touch  the  second  argument  used  by  the 
apologists  of  the  Cape  Dutch.     "They  are  rebels  by 
accident,  not  by  design."  They  refused  to  fight  against 
their  "  brothers  "  ;  or  they  fought  with  their  "  brothers  " 
against  the  "stranger".    It  was  the  same  instinct  of 
racial  affection  that  caused  them  to  join  the  Boers  as 
would  cause  an  English  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  join  the  English  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the 
two  nations.    Why  then  should  we  blame  in  the  Cape 
Dutch  conduct  which  we  should  applaud  in  the  case 
of  our  own  countrymen  ?    In  other  words,  their  case 
was  that  of  Antigone  :   they  were  the  unwitting  victims 
of  a  conflict  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  man.    Again  what  are   the  facts?    In    1814  the 
Cape  Dutch   became   British  subjects.     No  section 
of  a  communit)'  can  repudiate  the  action  of  its  re- 
cognised executive.    Therefore  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
the  agreement  made  by  Holland  with  Great  Britain 
made  the  whole  European  population  of  South  Africa 
subject  to  the  English  Crown.    Part  of  the  Cape  Dutch 
broke  away  from  British  rule  for  well-known  reasons 
and  eventually  secured  the  right  of  self-government. 
In  1881  an  unexpected  m.ilitary  success  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  Dutch  aroused  an  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  the   Cape   Dutch   for  a  union  with  them  which 
promised  a  national  existence  and  racial  supremacy  for 
the   Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 
From    the    moment   that   the   Cape    Dutch  aspired 
to   this   achievement   they  became   disloyal.  Ev^ery 
action  which  tended  to  the  realisation  of  their  ambition 
was  an  act  of  treason  against  the  British  Government. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Cape  Dutch  continued  to 
profess  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  endeavoured  to  supplant  British  rule 
in  South  Africa.    In  1899  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  two  alternatives— to  desert  the  republics 
whom  they  had  taught  to  rely  on  their  assistance,  or  to 
aid  the  republics  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  penalties  of 
treason  at  the  hands  of  England.  How  can  this  situation 
be  represented  as  a  conflict  between  racial  affection  and 
allegiance    to    England?     It   was   one    which  they 
had   deliberately  set  themselves  to   bring   about  in 
the  belief  that,  once  brought  about,  it  could  only  result 
in  their  own  triumph  and  the  humiliation  of  England. 
How  certain  they  were  may  be  seen  from  the  disclosures 
made  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Hans  Sauer  at  Dewsbury. 
In  the  course  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Cape,  Dr.  Sauer 
told  his  audience  that  he  had  been  shown  at  Cape  Town 


one  of  a  consignment  of  twenty  thousand  tumblers, 
engraved  with  the  motto  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  Holland  two  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  be  used  in  drinking 
the  health  of  the  burgher  forces  upon  their  arrival  at 
Cape  Town.  He  was  also  shown  an  application  form 
printed  in  green  ink  upon  white  paper,  dated  from 
Cape  Town,  being  one  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  which  had  been  printed  in  Holland  for  the 
use  of  British  subjects  who  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  South  African  Republic. 
In  fact  the  Cape  Dutch  did  not  want  to  fight. 
They  believed  that  their  threats  to  join  the  Boers 
would  be  sufficient.  In  the  end  they  had  to  fight,  and 
they  have  become  rebels  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact.  The 
immunity  which  they  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  shielded  now  from  the 
penalty  of  their  treason.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the 
essence  of  their  crime.  They  used  the  mask  of  loyalty 
to  hide  their  designs  against  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  that  which  makes  their  action  a  con- 
spiracy. In  short  the  Cape  Dutch  are  mere  vulgar 
conspirators,  men  who  sought  for  material  aims  to  gain 
a  material  end,  and  who,  having  failed,  deserve  to  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  conduct  which  they  them- 
selves followed  in  their  unhappy  enterprise. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  judging  the  apologists  of 
Boer  methods  and  of  the  Cape  Dutch  one  must  make 
due  allowance  for  the  demoralising  influence  of  war — 
an  unvarying  phenomenon.  The  appeal  to  force  may 
be  absolutely  right  and  may  produce  good  results,  but 
in  the  process  it  inevitably  lets  loose  much  that  right- 
minded  men  would  wish  to  see  rigorously  curbed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  exhibitions  of  violence  and  brutal 
vulgarity,  such  as  those  which  have  lately  disgraced 
Birmingham.  We  note  with  shame  and  regret  that 
more  than  one  Unionist  paper,  and  even  members  of 
Parliament,  have  excused,  if  they  have  not  commended^ 
these  outrageous  violations  of  courtesy  and  fair  play. 
Such  inflated  "  Imperialists ",  as  they  would  style 
themselves,  can  have  little  faith  in  their  own  philo- 
sophy, or  they  would  not  think  that  its  success  was 
helped  by  ruffianly  rowdyism.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  honourable  gentlemen,  such  as  our  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  justifying,  on  the  lex  talionis 
principle,  outrages  on  the  dead,  when  the  dead  are 
their  own  countrymen.  Mr.  Gwynn  also  declares  that 
"  we  "  have  armed  the  natives  against  the  Boers — the 
suggestion  being  that  the  British  have  on  a  settled 
policy  taken  the  natives  as  active  allies  in  the  field. 
This,  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  is  a  suggestio  falsi. 
Mr.  Gwynn,  again,  carefully  avoids  all  reference  to  the 
Boer  treatment  of  the  natives.  That  in  a  discussion  of 
Boer  methods  amounts  to  a  suppressio  veri.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  charging  Mr.  Gwynn  with  tampering 
intentionally  with  truth.  Such  as  he  are  not  capable  of 
that.  We  cite  his  letter,  as  we  cite  the  conduct  of  the 
Birmingham  rioters,  as  melancholy  instances  of  de- 
moralisation, which  causes  men  to  say  and  do  that 
which  in  times  of  less  passion  and  tension  they  would 
repudiate  with  indignation. 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

IT  is  satisfactory  that  English  people  can  again 
approach  French  affairs  without  deriding  or 
abusing  Frenchmen.  Perhaps  slander  directed  by 
foreigners  against  our  own  army  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  possible  to  go  too  far  in  attacks  upon  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  our  neighbours,  though  we 
may  be  urged  thereto  by  the  specious  incentive  of  a 
love  of  justice  and  liberty.  French  internal  affairs 
have  indeed,  since  the  Associations  Bill  became  law, 
tended  little  to  stir  the  world,  but  during  the  last 
few  days  we  have  been  presented  with  the  views  of 
three  prominent  politicians  in  a  fashion  which  reminds 
us  that  the  period  of  general  elections  is  only  three 
months  distant.  M.  Waldeck  -  Rousseau  at  S. 
Etienne,  M.  Mdline  at  R6miremont,  and  M.  Millerand 
at  I'irminy  have  reviewed  recent  events  from  their 
respective  standpoints  which  may  be  classed  as- 
advanced,  moderate,  and  collectivist.    Although  it  may 
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have  acted  with  more  discretion  than  heroism  the 
present  Ministry  can  at  all  events  boast  with  Sieyes 
"We  have  lived".  Through  the  strange  welter  of 
discordant  groups,  which  has  engulfed  many  combina- 
tions in  appearance  more  homogeneous,  the  Ministry  has 
ploughed  its  way  and  seems  destined  to  float  into  the 
haven  of  a  dissolution.  This  is  due  to  an  adroit  steers- 
man. But  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  clearly  not  disposed 
to  pay  undue  homage  to  Fortune.  He  would  lay  claim 
on  behalf  of  his  Ministry  to  the  credit  of  an  improved 
condition  of  affairs.  "Other  men  "  he  tells  us  "may 
without  doubt  have  conceived  more  lofty  designs  but 
they  could  not  have  exhibited  greater  good  faith  or 
more  perseverance  ".  This  is  not  speaking  with  exces- 
sive modesty,  but  modesty  is  never  the  equipment  of 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  is,  however,  far  too  adroit 
to  push  self-laudation  beyond  the  bounds  of  specious 
statement.  But,  when  he  boasts  that  he  has  given 
peace  to  France,  and  advances  claims  to  great  legislative 
success,  we  cannot  say  that  the  premisses  support  the 
deduction.  Nothing  in  the  Premier's  political  career 
entitles  him  to  be  considered  a  great  statesman,  though 
his  adroitness  as  a  politician  is  beyond  reasonable 
dispute.  In  a  certain  sense  he  settled  the  Dreyfus 
question,  but  he  settled  it  in  a  manner  that  was 
neither  just  nor  convincing.  If  Dreyfus  were  guilty, 
under  no  conceivable  conditions  could  it  be  right 
to  pardon  him.  There  can  be  no  pardon  for  a 
treachery  so  unutterably  base  as  that  with  which 
he  was  charged,  whereas,  if  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  access  to  information  which  proved  his 
Innocence,  a  pardon  was  a  hideous  farce,  a  gross 
Insult  to  God  and  man.  The  Ministry  did  bring 
to  a  close  a  discreditable  affair,  but  they  deserve  no 
particular  credit  for  the  way  In  which  they  did  it. 

When  we  come  to  contemplate  their  legislative 
achievements  we  quite  fail  to  follow  the  Prime  Minister's 
peean  of  self-praise.  It  would  appear  that  he  takes 
particular  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Associations 
Bill.  We  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  wish 
to  repeat  arguments  which  we  stated  frequently  and  at 
length  during  the  passage  of  that  unhappy  measure. 
Similar  laws  have  been  enforced  under  despotic  govern- 
ments, but  certainly  it  would  be  hard  In  a  democratic 
State  to  match  that  measure  for  deliberate  Infringe- 
ment of  all  the  primary  rights  of  free  men.  Whenever 
any  direct  and  deliberate  attempts  to  plot  against  the 
existing  Government  could  have  been  shown  there  we 
admit  the  offending  Order  could  and  should  have 
been  treated  with  severity ;  but  an  Act  founded  on 
dangerous  generalisations  and  sweeping  into  its  net 
almost  every  conceivable  religious  organisation  has 
set  a  strange  and  dolorous  precedent  for  Republican 
tyranny.  No  one  has  ever  credited  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  himself  with  any  very  serious  personal 
hostility  to  the  Church,  but  he  was  possessed  with 
a  very  serious  determination  to  hold  together  his 
majority.  When  it  came  to  following  out  the  Act  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions  he  showed  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  matter  and  In  half  an  hour  demolished 
M,  Camllle  Pelletan's  motion  for  disestablishment. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  humour  of  the  situation 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Ministry  and  even  members  of  the  Ministry 
itself  had  often  repeated  that  the  Associations  Bill 
would  prepare  and  bring  about  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  But  the  Prime  Minister  has  never 
failed  to  display  the  great  gift  of  a  party  manager.  He 
is  able  to  throw  over  his  extreme  supporters  when- 
ever convenient  without  sacrificing,  when  necessary, 
their  assistance  In  other  matters.  And  yet  the 
Government  on  a  recent  occasion — the  vote  on  secret 
service  money — saw  its  majority  fall  to  thirty.  Perhaps 
it  was  time  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  should  rally  his 
friends  by  recapitulating  his  exploits,  and  events  will 
show  whether  or  no  his  anticipations  of  an  increased  Re- 
publican majority  "  free  from  all  suspicious  patronage  " 
are  justified.  Beyond  the  Associations  Act  the  Govern- 
ment has  accomplished  little.  A  Workmen's  Pension 
Bill  has  been  relegated  to  a  select  committee.  It  is  not 
in  England  alone  that  these  Parliamentary  conveniences 
exist.  The  formation  of  a  special  force  for  colonial 
service  will  prove  perhaps  the  most  solid  achievement 
of  the  longest  lived  Ministry  of  the  Third  Republic. 


M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  Minister  of  Commerce  fol- 
lowed his  leader  on  the  next  day,  and  his  discourse  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  Influence  of  official  life  on  men 
of  the  most  pronounced  views.  Though  M.  Millerand 
protests  that  he  does  not  abandon  a  single  item  in  his 
social  and  political  programme  yet  It  Is  easy  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  see  that  the  theory  of  his  col- 
lectlvist  friends  that  his  appointment  was  an  exceptional 
step  to  be  permitted  once  but  never  repeated  has  no 
acceptance  with  M.  Millerand  himself.  Indeed  he  now 
tells  us  not  to  regard  It  "  as  an  act  never  to  be  repeated 
as  it  was  undoubtedly  without  precedent  ".  This  we 
take  to  mean  that  M.  Millerand  will  gladly  take  office 
again  if  he  Is  asked.  He  also  appears  to  be  quite  recon- 
ciled to  a  Russian  alliance,  if  we  can  take  a  some- 
what mysterious  phrase  about  the  "vital  necessities 
which  are  Imposed  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals  ". 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  excuse  for  alliances  in  appear- 
ance unnatural.  After  all  this  It  Is  highly  entertaining 
to  find  M.  M61Ine  trying  to  frighten  other  good  Re- 
publicans with  the  collectlvist  bogey,  as  he  did  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  he  solemnly 
Inaugurated  a  "  Republican  Progressist"  Association  ; 
but  a  scoffing  world  will  ask  what  is  the  diff'erence 
between  a  progressist  Republican  led  by  M.  Meline  and 
an  advanced  Republican  captained  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  It  is  true  that  M.  M(SlIne  tells  his  friends 
that  M.  Millerand  Is  "  preparing  the  social  Revolution  " 
while  he  Is  preparing  that  "  policy  of  liberty,  peace  and 
democratic  progress  which  presided  over  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  "  ;  but  beyond  these  fine  phrases 
there  is  nothing  In  common  sense  to  Indicate  the 
slightest  distinction  between  Tweedledum  In  office  and 
Tweedledee  out.  The  present  Government  is  benefiting 
by  the  ineptitude  of  Its  opponents,  whether  Republicans 
or  Royalists. 

This  is  one  side  of  its  good  fortune  :  the  other  and 
the  greatest  is  due  to  one  of  Its  own  members.  The 
most  valuable  asset  to  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  credit  is 
his  Foreign  Minister.  If  there  has  been  any  real 
saviour  of  the  Republic  during  the  last  three  years 
it  Is  M.  Delcasse,   who  stands  forth  to-day  as  the 

'  strongest,  most  adroit,  and  most  successful  of  existing 
Foreign  Ministers.  If  he  had  done  nothing  beyond 
bringing  France  out  of  the  Fashoda  Incident  with- 
out war  or  serious  discredit  he  would  have 
deserved  remembrance.  A  disastrous  war  just  at  that 
time  might  well  have  proved  fatal.  A  weaker  man  than 
M.  Delcassd  might  have  jumped  at  It  to  put  an  end  to 
distraction  at  home.  Some  politicians  would  have 
attempted  to  avenge  Fashoda  by  some  Interference  in 
South  Africa.  Not  so  M.  Delcass6  who  rightly  gauges  the 
results  of  pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit 
of  Germany.  We  have  seen  no  adventures,  but  solid 
achievements  In  which  France  may  take  legitimate 
pride,  and  the  Prime  Minister  enumerated  with  justifi- 
able exultation  his  colleague's  more  recent  triumphs. 
He  has  strengthened  the  hold  of  his  country  on 
Madagascar  and  Central  Africa,  he  has  restored  her 
prestige  in  the  East,  which  had  not  only  considerably 
waned  but  was  almost  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
the  brilliant  diplomacy  of  M.  Barrire  coupled  with  his 
own  tact  has  succeeded  in  re-establishing,  after  many 
years  of  estrangement,  those  good  relations  with  Italy 
which  it  was  the  height  of  folly  for  both  countries  to 
have  ever  permitted  to  be  disturbed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Russian  alliance  is  unshaken.  Whatever  views  may 
be  entertained  as  to  home  policy,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  a  great  success,  and  that  is  due  to  M. 
Delcasse.  There  is  the  advantage  in  a  system  of  groups 
that,  though  the  Premier  may  change,  other  Ministers 
may  retain  their  portfolios.  This  has  been  of  supreme 
importance  to  France  during  the  last  three  years.  As 
for  the  future  of  the  Republic  it  Is  never  assured,  and  as 
a  form  of  government  in  France  It  remains  a  pis  aller. 

I  It  invites  faction,  and  does  not  encourage  solidarity. 

]  Whatever  security  it  enjoys  it  owes  to  the  system  of 

j  strict  centralisation  set  on  foot  by  the  great  Napoleon. 
It  Is  this  system  alone  which  has  enabled  the  Republic 
to  live,  and  some  day  it  will  facilitate  its  extinction. 
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THE  USES  OF  SHOW. 

UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  the  important  part  that 
State  functions  and  ceremonial  play  in  a  nation's 
life  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of  by  Englishmen. 
The  discussion  which  has  sprung  up  casually  several 
times  since  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  years  of 
Queen  Victoria  was  kept  in  the  background  by  the 
circumstances  inevitable  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
reign.  It  would  not  have  been  decorous  to  say  too  much 
as  to  the  importance  of  those  particular  duties  which  it 
is  especially  within  the  province  of  the  sovereign  to  per- 
form, when  the  Queen  was  incapacitated  for  them  by 
the  burden  of  age.  At  an  earlier  period  in  her 
reign  somewhat  less  reticence  had  been  shown  in  com- 
plaints that  the  ceremonial  side  of  State  life  had  suffered 
too  much  from  the  Queen's  retirement.  But  these  com- 
plaints it  is  to  be  feared  were  based  less  on  the  higher 
considerations  of  public  interest  than  on  personal 
and  trade  interests.  Society,  in  the  limited  sense, 
and  tradesmen,  the  vivandi^res  of  society,  were  the 
parties  who  made  the  most  complaints  that  their  special 
interests  suffered.  Their  grumblings  had  as  little  of 
political  philosophy  in  them  as  the  discontents  of  the 
tenantry  and  tradesmen  during  the  minority  of  the 
squire,  or  because  the  big  house  is  too  much  unoccu- 
pied and  there  are  too  few  parties.  The  more 
serious  feeling  as  to  what  may  be  implied  in 
State  pageantry  began  with  the  impressive  func- 
tions of  the  two  Jubilees.  Following  thereon 
came  the  magnificent  solemnities  of  the  Queen's 
funeral,  succeeded  at  short  interval  by  the  brilliance  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  new  King  and  Queen 
in  person,  a  State  function  which  had  for  a  considerable 
time  fallen  into  abeyance.  Now,  during  this  week, 
another  session  of  Parliament  has  been  added  to  the 
centuries  old  list  which  records  the  occasions  when  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  have  been  seen  together  in 
one  place  visibly  performing  the  separate  functions 
which  the  ancient  Constitution  has  assigned  to  them. 
But,  more  than  that,  our  minds  are  occupied  with  the 
approaching  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  the  unique 
ceremony  which  seems  to  contain  in  itself,  and  to  ex- 
haust, all  the  possible  spiritual  and  temporal  symbolism 
by  which  the  great  facts  and  ideas  of  a  nation's  life  may 
be  expressed. 

When  we  think  of  all  these  multifarious  ceremonies 
and  pageants  coming  together  within  so  short  a 
period,  we  are  hardly  at  first  prepared  to  take  as 
serious  the  regret  that  has  often  been  expressed, 
that  modern  life  tends  to  minimise  the  ceremonial 
side  of  the  State's  functions.  And  yet  we  re- 
member that  with  the  exception  of  the  possible  annual 
ceremony  of  proroguing  Parliament,  or  opening  a  new 
session,  there  is  no  other  regularly  recurring  State 
ceremonial  in  which  the  Sovereign  appears  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  nation.  This 
is  certainly  not  good  State  policy,  for  ceremonial 
has  always  been  considered  by  writers  on  the  philosophy 
of  government  as  one  of  the  easiest  as  well  as  most 
effective  means  of  attracting  the  people  to  fall  in  easily 
with  the  established  order.  This  paucity  of  ceremony 
with  us  is  the  more  noticeable  because  we  have  not 
those  combined  religious  and  racial  festivals,  with  which 
also  the  State  was  so  closely  associated,  that  were  such 
marked  features  of  ancient  Greek  life.  How  differently 
we  conceive  of  these  things  !  Our  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  with  its  National  Anthem  is  the  only  recognition 
of  the  connexion  of  our  theatrical  art  with  the  State. 
In  Greece  the  poets  chosen  to  write  what  may  be  called 
the  national  dramas  were  selected  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  and  the  plays  were  represented  at 
the  great  religious  festivals.  At  Rome  there  was  not 
such  a  close  association  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
people  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  State  as  in  Greece  ; 
but  that  the  Roman  polity,  practical  as  it  was,  and  in 
many  respects  more  comparable  to  English  than  the 
Greek  is,  had  infinitely  more  room  for  picturesque 
ceremonial  than  ours  is  quite  evident.  The  ceremonial 
of  religion  and  of  State  functions  went  more  commonly 
together  than  it  does  with  us.  Then  the  Consular 
elections,  and  the  Consular  processions,  with  their  pomp 
and  their  symbolism  of  fasces  and  axes,  were  an 
annual  'Jisplay  of  the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  State 


before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We  seem  to  devise 
methods  for  concealing  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
executive  authority.  Very  seldom  if  ever,  for  ex- 
ample, do  our  sovereigns  now  in  person  pronounce 
that  old  formula  of  Le  roi  le  veult  in  giving  their 
assent  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
our  sovereigns  should  acquiesce  in  their  substantial 
power  becoming  more  shadowy,  by  refraining  person- 
ally from  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  with  which 
their  executive  acts  were  always  for  good  reasons 
surrounded.  Wherever  the  power  is,  however  it  is  dis- 
tributed, it  is  not  good  policy  to  divest  its  exercise  of 
all  outward  show. 

The  State  like  individuals  cannot  afford  to  lay 
aside  all  tokens  and  symbols  of  worship.  To  the  hard, 
common-grained  politicians  without  sentiment  and 
imagination,  who  think  that  all  the  propositions  and 
facts  about  government  may  be  set  out  in  con- 
stitutional histories  and  blue-books,  we  commend 
that  shrewd  saying  of  Bacon  "He  that  is  only 
Reall  had  need  have  exceeding  great  parts  of  Vertue  : 
As  the  Stone  had  need  to  be  Rich  that  is  set 
without  Foile  ".  Neither  the  State  nor  individuals  need 
make  their  "Vertues"  more  difficult  to  discover  by 
hiding  every  symbol  which  may  guide  the  inquirer.  If 
the  synthetic  philosopher  is  correct — and  we  believe  the 
bawling  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  as  somebody  called 
him,  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject — clothes 
themselves  were  not  devised  merely,  or  even  mainly, 
to  defend  us  from  too  much  heat  or  too  much  cold. 
They  are  really  symbolic  garments  of  State,  elementary 
lessons  in  citizenship  to  various  orders  of  the  people. 
That  is  of  course  in  their  origin.  They  have  now 
become  clothes  and  nothing  more  ;  integuments  pro- 
tecting us  from  the,  weather.  This  is  a  process  going 
on  :  it  must  go  on  according  to  our  synthetic  philosopher, 
because  functions,  ceremonies,  belong  to  the  military 
State  which  is  passing  away  to  make  room  for  the  in- 
dustrial State.  Who  can  deny  the  truth  of  it  when  he 
thinks  of  the  decay  of  the  beautiful  and  decorative  side 
of  life  and  the  triumph  of  ugliness?  Why  ordinary, 
politeness  should  not  die  out  too  in  the  same  way  is; 
not  apparent:  for  ceremonial  is  the  once  flourishing  bodyj 
of  observances,  social,  military,  political,  religious,  of; 
which  politeness,  etiquette,  marks  of  courtesy,  are  the 
withered  remnants.  They  are  certainly  dwindling 
still.  Will  kissing  also  and  hand-shaking  disappear  as 
despised  remnants  of  the  military  organisation  of 
society?  for  the  kiss  of  ceremony  is  closely  connected 
with  the  kiss  of  affection  ;  and  hand-shaking  is  simply 
the  reciprocal  effort  of  two  polite  people  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  other  from  kissing  his  hand  as  a  mark 
of  humility.  Is  it  possible  that  progress  is  destined  to 
go  as  far  as  this?  It  would  be  dreadful  always  to  be 
at  war,  we  must  confess,  if  that  is  what  is  implied  by  the 
military  organisation  of  society  :  but  after  all  enough  of 
the  military  element  to  prevent  the  above-mentioned 
consummation,  and  to  modify  the  austere  virtue  and 
rationality  of  the  "  industrial  phase  of  society  ",  is 
devoutly  to  be  prayed  for. 

Until  that  presents  itself  as  a  result  not  to  be 
avoided  we  may  at  least  defend  pageantry  and 
ceremonial  which  find  their  exponents  in  the  sovereign, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  military  classes  as  the  standard 
and  preservers  of  what  remains  of  order  and  observance 
in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  The  wearing  of  rich 
dresses  is  in  itself  a  training  in  deportment ;  but  it 
is  at  present  too  occasional,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  the  public  appearance  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  don  them.  That  is  much  to  be 
regretted  in  the  interests  of  the  ungraceful  classes 
especially  the  rich.  Since  the  days  when  ministers 
went  down  to  their  places  in  Parliament  in  their 
ribbons  and  orders,  there  have  been  no  exemplars 
for  the  middle  classes  to  copy  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Turveydrop,  who  from  a  teacher  of  deportment  has 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  teacher  of  waltzing 
and  polking.  They  have  not  even  the  theatres  to 
resort  to  for  lessons.  The  grand  style  of  drama  went 
out  with  the  classes  who  support  State  pageantry,  and 
we  call  that  natural  now  on  the  stage  which  is  destitute  of 
the  note  of  distinction.  The  more  nearly  the  Republican 
ideal  is  reached,  where  State  display  is  cut  down  in  con-' 
sistency  with  its  general  schemes  of  policy,  the  more 
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does  the  theatre  dedline  to  the  same  level.  The  high 
and  palmy  days  of  the  House  of  Moliere  have  been 
under  the  Monarchy  and  the  Empire  :  the  medley  of  the 
"American  play"  flourishes  in  America  and  becomes 
popular  here  In  proportion  as  manners  degenerate  :  it  is  a 
reflex  of  them  indeed.  There  is  only  one  department 
of  the  State  where  a  certain  amount  of  pageantry  has 
been  regularly  kept  up  on  principle,  and  with  a  due 
recognition  of  its  importance.  Law  has  never  been 
administered  in  shirt  sleeves  in  England  ;  and  the  moral 
effect  and  impressiveness  of  Justice  in  her  ceremonial 
costume  has  been  indubitable.  Even  the  republican 
Puritanism  of  America  has  envied  the  costume  of  the 
English  Courts  which  descends  from  the  days  when 
State  ceremonial  had  not  become  an  almost  unprac- 
tised art.  We  do  not  say  all  the  costume.  The  wig 
must  be  .excepted  :  but  that  is  a  modern  innovation, 
belonging  to  the  times  of  perukes  and  powder,  and  was 
only  a  passing  phase  of  fashion.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  elements  of  State  ceremonials  should  not  be.  They 
have  no  moral  effect  if  they  only  reproduce  the 
costume  and  the  accessories  which  are  familiar  in  com- 
mon life.  They  must  from  time  to  time  be  cleared  of 
details  which  would  be  utterly  incongruous,  but  they 
must  be  splendid  with  the  glories  of  ancient  and  not  of 
modern  days.  They  must  be  a  bond  between  past  and 
present,  and  link  one  to  the  other  by  a  chain  of  natural 
piety.  In  other  words  they  should  impress  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  idea  of  the  continuous  personality  and 
corporate  union  of  the  nation.  That  is  their  social  and 
.political  value. 


THE  CRIME  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

APART  from  the  affectionate  admiration  of  his 
genius  which  everyone  feels  who  came  early  in 
life  under  the  spell  of  Pope  there  is  no  practical  doubt 
that  he  was,  to  borrow  the  death-bed  words  of  Scott, 
"•'a  good  man,  a  kind  man".  He  may  have  played 
hocus-pocus  with  his  own  correspondence — he  may 
have  written  about  Lady  Mary  in  a  manner  almost 
unpardonable  even  when  all  allowance  is  made — he  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  both  these  things — but,  in  spite 
of  all,  we  leave  it  to  any  candid  reader  of  "  Spence's 
Anecdotes "  to  judge  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
In  that  book,  which,  in  point  of  sheer  downright 
literary  entertainment,  we  put  immediately  second  to 
"  Boswell  ",  we  get  Pope  as  we  do  nowhere  else,  very 
much  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  and  across  the  walnuts 
and  the  vi^ine.  If  we  quote  the  following  scrap  of 
dialogue  it  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  more  illustra- 
tive than  others  of  the  nature  of  the  man,  but  because 
some  stray  reader  who  does  not  know  it,  may  be 
interested  to  hear  Pope's  views  upon  vivisection. 
"Yes,  Dr.  Hales  is  a  very  good  man  only  I  am  sorry 
he  has  his  hands  so  much  imbrued  in  blood."  "  What, 
he  cuts  up  rats  ?"  "  Ay,  and  dogs  too  !  [With  what 
emphasis  and  concern  he  spoke  it !]  He  commits 
most  of  these  barbarities  with  the  thought  of  being  of 
use  to  man,  but  how  do  we  know  that  we  have  a  right 
to  kill  creatures  we  are  so  little  above  as  dogs,  for  our 
curiosity  or  even  for  some  use  to  us  ?  "  Nevertheless  this 
poet  of  genius  and  sensibility  must  undoubtedly  be 
accused  of  crime  in  that  he  caused  his  followers  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  a  "  noble  and  a  national  metre". 
His  followers  walking  in  that  way  of  "smoothness" 
which  Pope  enjoined  upon  them  so  trivialised  and  de- 
based the  couplet  that  they  left  it  for  dead — and  dead 
it  seemed  to  be  for  many  a  generation  after  Pope's 
death.  Even  now  when  it  is  seen  again  among  us 
there  are  some  who  seem  to  look  upon  the  couplet  as  a 
merely  undesirable  and  revisitant  ghost. 

We  have  borrowed  the  words  a  "  noble  and  a  national 
metre  "  from  the  first  of  twelve  charming  essays  which 
Dr.  Garnett  has  lately  collected  in  a  volume.*  Readers 
who  care  for  "  books  about  books  "  (and,  for  such 
readers,  what  can  be  a  more  alluring  title  than  "  Shelley 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  ?)  will  be  spontaneously  anxious 
to  read  Dr.  Garnett,  but,  in  the  meantime,  instead  of 
trying  to  deal  with  his  essays  seriatim  in  a  formal 
review  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  cwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  misdeed  of  Alexander  Pope. 

*  "  lOssays  of  an  Ex-Librariaii."  liy  Richard  Garnett.  London  : 
■Jleinemann.  1901. 


There  often  floats  across  our  memory  one  signal  and 
crucial  example  of  the  evil  which  Pope  did — and  which 
lived  after  him.  It  is  an  example  which  many  a  reader 
may  have  noticed  for  himself  but  which  we  have  not 
seen  enlarged  upon  in  print.  We  refer  to  Gilbert 
White's  "Naturalist's  Summer  Evening  Walk".  In 
that  poem  we  get  from  White,  eternally  and  infallibly 
faithful  to  the  nature  which  he  knew  and  loved,  a  mass 
of  detail  as  true  to  life  as  it  is  false  in  expression.  The 
timid  hare  limping  out  to  feed — -the  woodlark  hovering 
and  singing  unseen — the  owl  silently  skirting  the 
meadow — everything  is  "  vu  et  senti  ",  and  indeed  so 
justly  high  is  White's  reputation  for  accuracy  that  when 
we  find  him  writing  in  his  Popian  jargon — 

"  Or  the  soft  quail  his  tender  pain  relate  — 

we  know  that  he  is  taking  no  poetic  license  and  that 
we  may  probably  infer  with  safety  that  the  note  of  the 
quail  was  a  more  common  sound  at  Selborne  than  we 
presume  it  is  to-day.  And  then  after  all  this  wealth, 
this  true  wealth,  of  love  and  knowledge  how  does 
White  proceed  to  express  the  emotion  aroused  ? 

"  As  Fancy  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pain 
Steals  o'er  the  cheek  and  thrills  the  creeping  vein." 

People  who  happen  to  have  been  gifted  with  this  par- 
ticular form  of  sensibility  will  recognise  that  White 
describes  it  here  with  an  almost  clinical  accuracy  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  verbal  falsetto  in  respect  both  of 
the  scenery  and  the  emotions  it  produced  is  so  disen- 
chanting that,  if  the  poem  had  not  been  familiarised  to 
us  in  youth  as  the  work  of  White,  it  might  easily  have 
continued  to  be  of  all  those  readable  pages  the  only 
page  unread.  When  Pepys  tells  us  that  certain  music 
made  him  feel  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  first  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Pepys  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  statement.  We  must  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  Pope 
that  when  White  tries  to  tell  us  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  his  evening  walk  we  have  to  think  twice 
and  fall  back  upon  our  knowledge  of  him  as  a  true  and 
great  naturalist  in  order  that  we  may  not  pass  him  by 
as  a  pretentious  poetaster. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  in  White's  poem  some 
little  indications  of  what  we  may  call  the  Wartonian 
movement.  "What  time"  and  "  adown  the  vale" 
seem  to  be  heralding  the  romantic  reaction  ;  nor  is  the 
metre  of  the  poem,  though  written  only  twenty-five 
years  after  Pope's  death,  entirely  after  Pope's  pattern, 
but  he  remains  responsible  for  the  worst  of  its  falsetto. 
It  is  the  contention  of  Macaulay  that  poets  before  Pope 
would  have  given  their  ears  to  write  like  him  only  they 
had  not  found  out  the  dodge.  Dryden  Is  enough  to 
disprove  this.  If  Dryden  could  write  not  one  but 
many  Popian  couplets  such  as — 

"  The  new  come  guest  admires  the  etherial  state 
The  sapphire  portal  and  the  golden  gate  " — - 

it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  great  a  craftsman 
could  not  have  repeated  this  pattern  ad  nauseam. 
Happily  he  knew  better  than  to  relinquish  those  triplets 
of  which  Leigh  Hunt  so  charmingly  said  that  he  liked 
the  very  side-bracket  that  marked  them  out  because  it 
had  "  a  look  like  the  bridge  of  a  lute  " — still  less  those 
Alexandrines  which  "enable  a  poet  to  finish  his  impulse 
with  triumph  ".  But,  Indeed,  the  Popian  line  is  to  be 
found  scattered  in  all  previous  poetry. 

"  And  by  that  fire  which  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen." 

Shakespeare  could  no  doubt  have  hammered  out  twenty 
more  of  such  lines  running,  but,  being  a  poet,  It  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him  to  do  it.  For,  In  truth,  the 
eighteenth-century  difficulty  came  to  be,  not  so  much 
that  "  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by  heart",  as  that 
what  they  warbled  was  really  no  tune  at  all.  Of  course 
Pope  himself  was  not  on  the  low  level  of  his  disciples. 
Another  Shakespearean  line  for  instance — 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer" — • 

might  easily  have  been  written  by  Pope  and  is  indeed 
in  his  very  best  manner.  The  quarrel  of  the  poetical 
world  with  Pope  has  been  that  he  exerted  so  baleful  an 
influence  on  others. 

Gray,  as  Mr.  Gosse  has  remarked,  was  one  of  the 
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few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Dryden  model  in  an 
early  translation  of  Statius^ — 

"  Third  in  the  labours  of  the  disc  came  on 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow  Hippomedon  "  &c. 

but  for  the  most  part  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
metre  for  some  seventy  years  except  a  few  out- 
bursts of  that  stumping  and  stamping  rhetoric  which 
was  all  that  Pope  had  left  it  fit  for.  But  let  us  not 
exaggerate.  In  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" — 
and,  as  Mr.  Birrell  says,  "  if  this  be  not  poetry  may  the 
name  perish  !  " — or  in  "  Lines  to  my  Mother's  Picture  " 
— the  genius  of  a  Johnson  or  a  Cowper  does  undoubtedly 
from  beneath  all  that  rubbish-heap  of  other  men's 
couplets  burst  out  and  blaze  through.  Nor  can  we 
forget  Goldsmith  or  Crabbe  ;  but  Edward  FitzGerald 
would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  popularising  his  pet 
poet  if  Crabbe  had  not  inherited  the  tradition  of  Pope. 

The  early  years  of  the  last  century  found  the  couplet 
still,  as  one  may  say,  hibernating,  and  the  first  to  try  to 
revivify  it  was  Leigh  Hunt.  Surely  neither  as  poet, 
nor,  more  especially,  as  critic  has  he  ever  been  properly 
esteemed.  Leigh  Hunt  was  himself  in  early  years 
under  the  obsession  of  Pope  and  used  to  write,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  quantities  of  couplets  of 
this  kind  : 

"  Mantua,  of  every  age  the  long  renown 
That  now  a  Virgil  giv'st  and  now  a  gown." 

Probably  Hunt's  effort  in  "The  Story  of  Rimini  "  to 
make  a  return  to  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  Dryden 
might  have  attracted  more  attention  if  he  had  not 
been  so  much  outshone  by  his  contemporaries  and  1 
amongst  them  by   Keats  who  was   looked  upon  as 
his   acolyte — it   was    Hunt   who    "first   puffed    the  | 
youth   into   notice   in   his   newspaper".     Unhappily  ' 
Keats,  sharing  Hunt's  weariness  of  sing-song,  went  in  j 
"  Endymion  "  to  a  ludicrously  opposite  extreme.    As  j 
Hunt  remarked,  whereas  Dryden  had  modestly  ad- 
mitted the  suggestion  of  thoughts  by  rhymes,  "  Mr.  1 
Keats,  in  the  tyranny  of  his  wealth,  forced  his  rhymes  i 
to  help  him  whether  they  would  or  not ;  and  they 
obeyed  him,  in  the  most  singular  manner,  with  equal  | 
promptitude  and  ungainliness It  was  certainly  an 
amazing  revulsion — there  may  be  some  who  hardly  ' 
realise  that  "  Endymion  "  and  the  "  Essay  on  Man" 
are  technically  in  the  same  metre — and  must  probably 
have  tended  to  put  his  brother  poets  yet  more  out  of 
conceit  with  decasyllabics.     Still  they  most  of  them 
wrote  the  metre  occasionally,  notably  Byron,  who  of 
course  defiantly  adopted  the  old  sing-song  exactly  as 
he  found  it. 

And  now  as  to  the  future  of  this  noble  and  national 
metre,  as  natural  to  us  as  their  Alexandrines  to  the 
French  ?  That  it  can  ever  cease  to  be  written  we  do 
not  believe.  Leigh  Hunt  was  of  opinion,  and  so  is 
Dr.  Garnett,  that  Pope  made  a  great  error  practically 
in  discarding  triplets,  Alexandrines  and  (a  point  more 
doubtful)  double  rhymes,  and  we  imagine  that  to  be 
the  best  modern  opinion.  That  the  point  is  not  essential 
is  shown  amongst  other  poets  by  Herrick  who  without 
having  recourse  to  these  metrical  effects  handles  the 
couplet  with  even  more  than  his  usual  feeling  and  flexi- 
bility. In  the  meantime  the  couplet  is  not  dead  as  some 
suppose — it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  past  poets  down 
to  the  times  of  Morris  and  Swinburne  who  have  not  at 
some  time  used  it,  and  we  get  to-day  such  rhythmical 
experimenters  as  Mr.  Symons,  one  of  the  naturalisers 
in  English  of  the  French  Alexandrine,  working  the 
couplet  into  new  forms  and  melodies.  It  must  take  its 
future  shape  at  the  hands  of  each  of  its  future  writers 
but  we  agree  with  Dr.  Garnett  that  in  depriving  them- 
selves of  triplets  and  Alexandrines  they  will  gain  less 
than  nothing.  Pope  did  in  that  respect  for  Dryden  very 
much  what  was  done  for  the  pentameter  by  Ovid  who  in 
denuding  it  of  polysyllabic  endings  left  it  in  our  opinion 
a  comparatively  mean  and  unmusical  thing. 


A  FORGOTTEN  FRENCH  OPERA. 

TJEFORE  saying  au  revoir  to  French  music  and 
■L'  things  musical  it  seemed  to  me  worth  while  hear- 
ing an  opera  by  the  late  Benjamin  Godard.  Godard 
was  in  his  way  a  brilliant  fellow.  His  instrumental 
music  was  at  one  time  enormously  popular ;  and  even 


now  it  is  played  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
Europe.  It  constantly  figures  in  the  lists  of  examina- 
tion pieces  in  England  and  Germany.  Many  a  weary 
hour  have  I  enjoyed  in  the  interesting  occupation  of 
teaching  students  to  grind  out  his  piano  works  in  the 
solemn,  hard  style  adored  of  the  organists  and  contra- 
puntists who  examine  for  our  great  national  music 
schools.  Brilliant  he  certainly  was.  He  had  no  gift  of 
original  melody ;  no  inventiveness  in  harmony ;  he 
created  no  fresh,  distinctive  atmosphere  ;  he  had  no  new 
emotions.  Nor  did  he,  after  all,  write  especially  well 
for  the  piano  :  he  wrote  only  half  well.  In  fact,  what- 
ever he  did,  he  did  only  half  well.  But  he  was  fluent 
and  he  carried  off  everything  with  a  certain  refreshing, 
even  exhilarating,  dash.  Perhaps  his  things  for  the 
violin  were  his  best. 

Being  a  Frenchman,  he   must  needs  compose  an 
opera  ;  and  writing  about  ten  years  ago — it  is  eight 
years  since  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two — he  must 
needs  have  a  libretto  by  my  ancient  friend  Louis  Gallet. 
Gallet  the  poet  has  since  joined  Godard  the  composer  in 
the  land  of  shadows.    He  was  an  industrious  fellow 
with  a  high  opinion  of  himself.    He  once  told  me  that  | 
next  to  someone — whose  name  I've  forgotten — he  was  | 
the  greatest  of  living  poets.    Even  this  modest  descrip- 
tion of  himself  is  not  borne  out  by  an  examination  of 
the  librettos  he  made.    Perhaps  he  made  too  many — 
for,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  industrious.    To  read  all 
his  works  would  not  be  a  pleasing  task.    He  was 
always  at  work  for  some  composer.    He  wrote  the 
lines  of  Lara's  "  Moiua  ",  and  poor  stuff  they  are,  with  | 
wretched  boulevard  puns  on  patrie  and  parti.    I  have 
always  fancied  he  must  have  invented  many  of  the 
nouvelles  k  la  main  which  make  the  front  page  of 
French  journals  a  thing  of  terror.    They  put  up  a 
monument  to  him  the  other  day  in  his  native  town, 
and   Saint-Saens  and  other  celebrities  were  present  ; 
at  the  unveiling.    It  was  perfectly  fitting  that  this 
event  should  have  been  marked  by  a  pun — made  by 
Saint-Saens  or  a  friend — which  went  the  round  of  the 
French  papers  and  was  rapturously  applauded  and  shall 
not  soil  these  pages.    Louis  Gallet  rests  in  peace,  like 
his  puns  ;  and  forgetting  his  puns,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  a  libretto  which,  I  am  assured,  will  in  con- 
junction with  Godard's  music  occupy  the  opera-houses 
of  France  for  some  years  to  come.    The  opera  lies 
before  me.    Here  is  the  title-page.    "  Les  Guelfes. 
Opera  en  5  actes  de  Louis  Gallet.    Musique  de  Benja- 
min Godard.     Represente  pour  la  premiere  fois  au 
Theatre  des  Arts  de  Rouen  pendant  la  Saison  1901- 
1902  "  &c.  &c.    Whether  the  idea  of  finding  an  opera 
subject  in  the  feuds  of  the  Guelfes  and  the  Gibelins  of 
the  thirteenth  century  was  Gallet's  or  Godard's  does 
I  not  greatly  matter.    Both  being  French  they  probably 
agreed  that  there  was  material  for  a  drama  of  intrigue;, 
and  that  is  what  Gallet  made  of  it.    In  spite  of  this  the 
work  found  no  favour  until  lately  in  the  eyes  of  French 
opera-directors.    When  Godard  died  it  was  unfinished, 
and  the  work  of  completing  the  scoring  and — as  some 
say — parts  of  the  music  was  entrusted  to  an  Italian 
gentleman  called  Missa.    But  whatever  he  did,  the 
French  directors  would  scarcely  look  at  it.    The  score 
and  the  words  went  many  tedious  journeys,  but,  like 
old  Omar,  always  came  back  to  the  point  from  which 
they  started.    The  point  was  different  however  :  Omar 
had  no  publisher  to  come  back  to — the  Omar  Khayyam- 
Club  was  not  in  existence;  and  the  score  of  "Les 
Guelfes  "  always  came  back  to  its  publisher,  Mr.  Grus, 
Place  S.  Augustin,  Paris.    At  last,  however,  an  enter- 
prising director  was  found,  here  in  Rouen  ;  and  after 
I  hearing  the  work  and  examining  the  score  and  the 
I  libretto  I  am  wondering  whether  the  director  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  enterprise.    The  libretto,  to  begin 
!  with,  is  unspeakably  banal  as  might  be  expected  of  the 
work  of  my  esteemed,  deceased  friend.    The  element  of 
'  tragedy,  the  atmosphere  of  turbulent  armed  camps,  is- 
totally  eliminated.    We  hear  a  row  in  the  streets,  it  is 
true,  and  gentlemen  armed  with  scythes  and  other 
mediicval  instruments  of  combat  occasionally  fly  across 
the  scene  ;  but  the  principal  characters  are  one  and  all  so 
wonderfully  soft  in  heart  and  head  that  no  illusion  is 
possible  of  a  fierce  civil  war  in  the  middle  ages.  Thet 
late  Mr.  Gallet  didn't  want  any  illusion  of  the  kind,, 
didn't  want  any  poignant  tragedy,  didn't  want  any 
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"real  fig-hting-",  real  pumps  and  tubs,  of  the  kind 
admired  by  Mr.  Crummies.  He  wanted  a  pretty 
boudoir  tale  of  frustrated  love  ;  and  he  found  it.  Room 
is  afforded  for  pretty  love-duets,  but  the  only  dramatic 
moment  in  the  whole  thing  is  that  when  the  Queen 
terrorises  Jeanne  into  relinquishing  Henry  ;  and  this 
is  hopelessly  spoiled  by  the  endless  sentimentalising 
that  begins  immediately  after  the  scene  is  virtually 
finished.  No  wonder  so  many  directors  shied  at  it. 
The  wonder  is  rather  that  one  has  been  found  to  take  it 
up.  However,  he  has  been  found,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  brave  doings  here  over  the  production  of  "  Les 
Guelfes",  and,  what  is  more  important  to  me,  I  have 
heard  it  twice. 

To  such  an  unimportant,  commonplace  book  good 
music  could  scarcely  be  written.  But  I  do  not  propose 
to  indulge  in  the  favourite  formula  of  the  British  daily 
papers,  the  cliche  used  whenever  an  English  composer 
shows  himself  totally  devoid  of  any  talent  for  opera- 
writing — "with  such  a  worthless  libretto  even  Mr.  

could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  at  his  best".    It  is  true 
that  the  late  Louis  Gallet  was  scarcely  more  of  a 
dramatic  poet  than  our  own  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  Godard  was  little  more  of  a  dramatic 
composer  than  our  Dr.  Stanford.    I  have  heard  no 
other  opera  by  Godard — I  believe  he  did  one  on  the 
subject  of  Dante — and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
to  even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  pieces  he  threw  off  his  easy  pen  ;  but  from 
what  I  do  know  of  his  music  I  am  convinced  that  with 
the  finest  libretto  in  the  world  he  could  not  have  done 
better  than  he  has  done  in  the  present  case.    The  opera 
is  done,  as  he  did  everything,  half  well.    The  lighter 
parts  are  the  best.    The  ballet  music,  admitted  to  be 
scored  by  this  Mr.  Missa,  is  vivacious,  full  of  gay  tunes 
daintily  harmonised,  in  a  word  admirably  suited  to  its 
purpose.     Then  the  songs  given  to  Jeanne,  who  is 
rarely  off  the  stage,  are  pretty,  if  not  too  passionate  ; 
one  phrase  in  particular,  "Que  les  parfums  sont  doux 
qui  montent  des  jardins,"  is  beautiful  and  expressive. 
Not  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  perfume  in  the  music, 
apart  from  this  phrase  :  most  of  it  would  suit  any 
languorous  maiden  pining  for  her  lover.    But  still,  it  is 
something  to  have  expressed  this.     When  the  one 
strong  situation  of  the  drama  arrives  the  music  is  merely 
lamentable.     A  lot  of  it  is  like  an  octave  study  of 
Czerny,   we    are    treated    to    endless,  meaningless 
streams  of  chromatics,  the  voices  are  given  purely 
instrumental  passages  arranged  simply  to  fit  in  with 
these  chromatic  runs.    And  finally,  when  Jeanne,  for  no 
obvious  reason,  yields  to  the  Queen,  we  are  given  an 
interminable  sentimental  duet  with  a  puerile  accompani- 
ment of  wood-wind — but  this,  happily,  has  been  cut 
down  "  with  the  consent  of  the  composer's  family  ".  In 
proportion  as   the  scenes  approximate   to  the  truly 
dramatic  the  music  becomes  weak.    Godard  had  his 
gifts,  but  he  was  not  a  dramatic  composer.    Yet  he  did 
try  one  thing,  and  did  not  altogether  fail  :  or  rather,  if 
he  failed,  his  failure  was  more  honourable  than  all  the 
successes  of  the    Massenets  and    Charpentiers.  He 
does  try  to  cut  each  scene,  so  to  speak,  out  of  one 
piece  of  cloth.    He  tries  to  weave  a  continuous  web  of 
tone.    There  are  dozens  of  weak  places,  the  stitches 
have  got    loose,   and  one   feels   that   the  slightest 
strain  would   result  in  disastrous  rents.     His  tech- 
nique,   in    a    word,    was    woefully    imperfect,  his 
inspiration  intermittent  ;  the  continuous  flow  of  his 
music  is  broken  by  the  frequent  failure  of  his  inspira- 
tion, and  he  had  not  the  technique  to  join  his  flats  as 
our   old    Richard    could,    and  did    only  too  often  in 
"  Parsifal  ".    Still,  the  attempt  was  made  ;  whereas  in 
Charpentier,  Massenet  and  all  the  present-day  French 
composers  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  sign  of  genuine 
endeavour.    Massenet  gives  us  a  continuous  flow  of 
luscious  tunes  ;  Charpentier  a  broken  stream  of  ugly 
fragmentary   melodies  :   neither    aims    at    the  true 
symphonic  style  ;  and  at  any  rate  poor  Godard  tried. 
Because  he  tried,  tried  his  hand  at  a  game  where  one 
must  either  be  successful  or  one  might  as  well  not  try  at 
all,  his  voice  parts  suffer  terribly.    There  is  no  true  ! 
declamation  :  he  could  not  move  with  ease  in  the  fetters  j 
in  which  he  chose  to  bind  himself  :  he  had  to  be  content  I 
to  fit  in  such  notes  for  the  solo  voices  as  happened  best  | 
to  fall  in  with  his  symphonic  orchestral  accompani-  i 


ments.  His  tunes  are  at  best  instrumental  rather  than 
vocal  :  they  are  never  perfectly  satisfying  when  sung — 
even  the  phrase  I  have  mentioned,  "Que  les  parfums" 
&c.,  sounds  better  when  played  by  the  band  than  when 
sung  by  Jeanne  ;  and  at  worst  they  are  poor  barren 
counterpoint  of  the  sort  on  which  the  late  Sir  George 
Macfarren  prided  himself. 

I  am  writing  of  this  opera  of  Godard's  before  the 
performance,  which  I  shall  not  see.  But  I  have  seen 
several  rehearsals,  and  I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  better,  more  honestly  artistic,  work 
than  many  operas — "Hamlet",  for  instance — which 
are  popular  throughout  France.  But  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts  will  ruin  its  chances  of  success.  Whether,  if 
he  had  lived,  he  would  have  done  finer  work  may  be 
doubted.  He  had  a  tragic  end — he  died  of  an  illness 
brought  about  by  a  too-hasty  bicycle  ride — and  his 
work  will  at  least  be  heard  with  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy.  That  is  the  most  to  be  expected  for  it. 
Had  Godard  been  an  Englishman,  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  at  all.  The  French  plan  of  municipal  opera 
has  advantages  ;  but  at  its  worst  it  seems  to  me  better 
than  anything  we  are  likely  to  get  as  the  result  of 
farcical  proposals  to  found  a  "National  Opera"  on  the 
magnificent  sum  of  ;,^io,ooo  (promised)  and  another 
^10,000  (dubious).  J.  F.  R. 


"THE   IMPORTANCE    OF    BEING  EARNEST." 

OF  a  play  representing  actual  life  there  can  be,  I 
think,  no  test  more  severe  than  its  revival  after 
seven  or  eight  years  of  abeyance.  For  that  period  is 
enough  to  make  it  untrue  to  the  surface  of  the  present, 
yet  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  unswitch  it  from  the 
present.  How  seldom  is  the  test  passed  !  There  is  a 
better  chance,  naturally,  for  plays  that  weave  life  into 
fantastic  forms  ;  but  even  for  them  not  a  very  good 
chance  ;  for  the  fashion  in  fantasy  itself  changes. 
Fashions  form  a  cycle,  and  we,  steadily  moving  in 
that  cycle,  are  farther  from  whatever  fashion  we 
have  just  passed  than  from  any  other.  The  things 
which  once  pleased  our  grandfathers  are  tolerable 
in  comparison  with  the  things  which  once  pleased 
us.  If  in  the  lumber  of  the  latter  we  find  some- 
thing that  still  pleases  us,  pleases  us  as  much  as 
ever  it  did,  then,  surely,  we  may  preen  ourselves 
on  the  possession  of  a  classic,  and  congratulate  pos- 
terity. Last  week,  at  the  S.  James',  was  revived 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest",  after  an 
abeyance  of  exactly  seven  years — those  seven  years 
which,  according  to  scientists,  change  every  molecule 
in  the  human  body,  leaving  nothing  of  what  was 
there  before.  And  yet  to  me  the  play  came 
out  fresh  and  exquisite  as  ever,  and  over  the 
whole  house  almost  every  line  was  sending  ripples  of 
laughter — cumulative  ripples  that  became  waves,  and 
receded  only  for  fear  of  drowning  the  next  line.  in 
kind  the  play  always  was  unlike  any  other,  and  in  its 
kind  it  still  seems  perfect.  I  do  not  wonder  that  now 
the  critics  boldly  call  it  a  classic,  and  predict  immor- 
tality. And  (timorous  though  I  am  apt  to  be  in 
prophecy)  I  join  gladly  in  their  chorus. 

A  classic  must  be  guarded  jealously.  Nothing  should 
be  added  to,  or  detracted  from,  a  classic.  In  the 
revival  at  the  S.  James',  I  noted  several  faults  of 
textual  omission.  When  Lady  Bracknell  is  told  by  Mr. 
Worthing  that  he  was  originally  found  in  a  hand-bag 
in  the  cloak-room  of  Victoria  Station,  she  echoes  "  The 
cloak-room  at  Victoria  Station  ?  "  "  Yes  ",  he  replies  ; 
"  the  Brighton  Line".  "  The  line  is  immaterial  ",  she 
rejoins  ;  "  Mr.  Worthing,  I  confess  1  am  somewhat 
bewildered ",  &c.  &c.  Now,  in  the  pre-ient  revival 
"the  line  is  immaterial"  is  omitted.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Alexander  regarded  it  as  an  immaterial  line.  So  it  is, 
as  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
deliciously  funny.  To  skip  it  is  inexcusable.  Again, 
Mr.  Wilde  was  a  master  in  selection  of  words,  and  his 
words  must  not  be  amended.  "Cecily",  says  Miss 
Prism,  "  you  will  read  your  Political  Economy  in  my 
absence.  The  chapter  on  the  Fall  of  the  Rupee  you 
may  omit.  It  is  somewhat  too  sensational  ".  For 
"  sensational  "  Miss  Laverton  substitutes  "exciting" 
—  a  very  poor  substitute  for  that  mot  juste. 
Thus  may  the    edge   of  magnificent   absurdity  be 
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blunted.  In  the  last  act,  again,  Miss  Laverton  killed 
a  vital  point  by  inaccuracy.  In  the  whole  play  there  is 
no  more  delicious  speech  than  Miss  Prism's  rhapsody 
over  the  restored  hand-bag.  This  is  a  speech  quint- 
essential of  the  whole  play's  spirit.  "  It  seems  to  be 
mine",  says  Miss  Prism  calmly.  "Yes  here  is  the 
injury  it  received  through  the  upsetting  of  a  Gower 
Street  omnibus  in  younger  and  happier  days.  There  is 
the  stain  on  the  lining  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  a  temperance  beverage — an  incident  that  occurred 
at  Leamington.  And  here,  on  the  lock,  are  my 
initials.  I  had  forgotten  that  in  an  extravagant 
moment  I  had  had  them  placed  there.  The  bag  is 
undoubtedly  mine.  I  am  delighted  to  have  it  so  un- 
expectedly restored  to  me.  It  has  been  a  great  incon- 
venience being  without  it  all  these  years."  The 
overturning  of  a  Gower  Street  omnibus  in  younger 
and  happier  days!  Miss  Laverton  omitted  "and 
happier".  What  a  point  to  miss!  Moreover,  she 
gabbled  the  whole  speech,  paying  no  heed  to  those 
well-balanced  cadences  whose  dignity  contributes  so 
much  to  the  fun- — without  whose  dignity,  indeed,  the 
fun  evaporates.  In  such  a  play  as  this  good  acting  is 
peculiarly  important.  It  is,  also,  peculiarly  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  play  is  unique  in  kind,  and  thus  most  of 
the  mimes,  having  trained  themselves  for  ordinary 
purposes,  are  bewildered  in  approaching  it. 

Before  we  try  to  define  how  it  should  be  acted,  let 
us  try  to  define  its  character.  In  scheme,  of  course, 
it  is  a  hackneyed  farce — the  story  of  a  young  man 
coming  up  to  London  "  on  the  spree  ",  and  of  another 
young  man  going  down  conversely  to  the  country,  and 
of  the  complications  that  ensue.  In  treatment,  also,  it 
is  farcical,  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  fun  depends  on  absurd 
"situations",  "  stage-business  ",  and  so  forth.  Thus 
one  might  assume  that  the  best  way  to  act  it  would  be 
to  rattle  through  it.  That  were  a  gross  error.  For, 
despite  the  scheme  of  the  play,  the  fun  depends  mainly 
on  what  the  characters  say,  rather  than  on  what  they 
do.  They  speak  a  kind  of  beautiful  nonsense — 
the  language  of  high  comedy,  twisted  into  fantasy. 
Throughout  the  dialogue  is  the  horse-play  of  a 
distinguished  intellect  and  a  distinguished  imagina- 
tion— a  horse-play  among  words  and  ideas,  conducted 
with  poetic  dignity.  What  differentiates  this  farce  from 
any  other,  and  makes  it  funnier  than  any  other,  is  the 
humorous  contrast  between  its  style  and  matter.  To 
preserve  its  style  fully,  the  dialogue  must  be  spoken  with 
grave  unction.  The  sound  and  the  sense  of  the  words 
must  be  taken  seriously,  treated  beautifully.  If  mimes 
rattle  through  the  play  and  anyhow,  they  manage  to 
obscure  much  of  its  style,  and  much,  therefore,  of  its 
fun.  They  lower  it  towards  the  plane  of  ordinary  farce. 
This  was  what  the  mimes  at  the  S.  James'  were  doing 
on  the  first  night.  The  play  triumphed  not  by  their 
help  but  in  their  despite.  I  must  except  Miss  Lilian 
Braithwaite,  who  acted  in  precisely  the  right  key  of 
grace  and  dignity.  She  alone,  in  seeming  to  take  her 
part  quite  seriously,  showed  that  she  had  realised 
the  full  extent  of  its  fun.  Miss  Margaret  Halstan 
acted  prettily,  but  in  the  direction  of  burlesque. 
By  displaying  a  sense  of  humour  she  betrayed  its 
limitations.  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  played  the  part  of  Doctor 
Chasuble  as  though  it  were  a  minutely  realistic  charac 
ter  study  of  a  typical  country  clergyman.  Instead  of 
taking  the  part  seriously  for  what  it  is,  he  tried  to  make 
it  a  serious  part.  He  slurred  over  all  the  majestic 
utterances  of  the  Canon,  as  though  he  feared  that  if  he 
spoke  them  with  proper  unction  he  would  be  accused 
of  forgetting  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  Benson 
Company.  I  sighed  for  Mr.  Henry  Kemble,  who 
"created"  the  part.  I  sighed,  also,  for  the  late  Miss 
Rose  Leclerq,  who  "  created  "  the  part  of  Lady  Bracknell. 
Miss  M.  Talbot  plays  it  in  the  conventional  stage- 
dowager  fashion.  Miss  Leclerq— but  no  !  I  will  not 
sink  without  a  struggle  into  that  period  when  a  man 
begins  to  bore  young  people  by  raving  to  them  about 
the  mimes  whom  they  never  saw.  Both  Mr.  George 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Graham  Browne  rattled  through 
their  parts.  Even  in  the  second  act,  when  not  only  the 
.situation,  but  also  the  necessity  for  letting  the  audience 
realise  the  situation,  demands  that  John  Worthing 
should  make  the  slowest  of  entries,  Mr.  Alexander 
came  bustling  on  at  break-neck  speed.    I  wish  he  would 


reconsider  his  theory  of  the  play,  call  some  rehearsals, 

and  have  his  curtain  rung  up  not  at  8.45  but  at  8. 15. 
He  may  argue  that  this  would  not  be  worth  his  while, 
as  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  is  to  be  produced  so  soon. 
I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  have  "  Paolo  and  Francesca" 
rattled  through.  The  effect  on  it  would  be  quite  as 
bad  as  on  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest" — 
though  not,  I  assure  him,  worse. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris  has  been  smiting  the  dramatic 
critics,  very  lustily,  for  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
farce.  I  am  not  often  in  agreement  with  the  dramatic 
critics  collectively.  Collectively,  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  much  of  them.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  ,1 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  the  skulls  of  the  critics 
being  bludgeoned  by  him.  But  in  the  present  case  my 
sympathy  is  all  with  my  confreres.  I  do  not  see  justifi- 
cation for  Mr.  Harris' violence.  If  the  play  had  been 
slated,  the  skulls  might  well  have  been  cloven.  But  it 
has  been  praised  rapturously.  Mr.  Harris'  stated 
grievance  is  that  it  has  not  been  praised  in  the  right 
way.  It  has  been  described  as  a  farce.  Mr.  Harris 
says  it  is  a  comedy.  He  applies  to  this  extravagant 
play,  whose  one  aim  is  laughter,  the  same  title  as  he 
would  apply  to  a  play  which  reproduces  some  phase 
of  actual  life — such  a  play  as  "A  Woman  of  No 
Importance".  He  suggests  that  In  saying  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  is  "nonsense"  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  (who  also  calls  It  "the  most  brilliant  farce  of 
the  century")  is  trying  to  disparage  it.  Surely,  Mr. 
Harris  must  see  that  nonsense  can  be  beautiful,  and 
that  farce  can  be  beautiful.  Surely  he  must  see  that 
beautiful  nonsense  is  not  sense,  and  that  beautiful 
farce  Is  not  comedy,  despite  the  manner  of  high 
fantastic  comedy  in  its  dialogue.  Then  why  has  he 
been  laying  about  him  so  lustily  ?  I  suspect  the 
reason  to  be  this.  Mr.  Harris,  for  many  years,  has 
championed  Mr.  Wilde's  genius.  He  was  one  of 
the  l^rst  to  recognise  it.  It  was  he  who,  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  ",  published  those  essays  which  after- 
wards appeared  as  "Intentions".  More  than  any- 
one else,  he  forced  the  critics  Into  taking  Mr.  Wilde 
seriously.  That  was  a  hard  fight.  But  Mr.  Harris,  a 
born  fighter,  enjoyed  It.  Now  that  It  is  over,  he  misses 
it.  And  so  he  must  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  vanquished 
— fight  those  who  have  ranged  themselves  on  his  side. 
Me,  too,  he  attacks.  He  accuses  me  of  regretting  that 
"  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  "  has  no  "  style." 

A  curious  charge  !  The  only  opportunity  I  ever  had 
of  writing  about  Mr.  Wilde's  plays  was  when  he 
died.  It  Is  to  this  article  that  Mr.  Harris  refers. 
He  has  not  a  copy  of  it,  evidently.  I  have.  Here 
Is  the  gist  of  what  I  said  :  —  "  He  came  as  a 
thinker  .  .  .  and  the  master  of  a  literary  style.  It 
was,  I  think.  In  respect  of  literary  style  that  his  plays 
were  most  remarkable.  In  his  books  this  style  was, 
perhaps,  rather  too  facile,  too  rhetorical  in  Its  grace. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Wilde's  writing  suffered  by  too  close  a  like- 
ness to  the  flow  of  speech.  But  It  was  this  very 
likeness  that  gave  him  In  dramatic  dialogue  as  great  an 
advantage  over  more  careful  and  finer  literary  artists 
as  he  had  over  ordinary  playwrights  with  no  pretence  to 
style.  The  dialogue  in  his  plays  struck  the  right  mean 
between  literary  style  and  ordinary  talk.  It  was  at 
once  beautiful  and  natural,  as  dialogue  should  always 
be."  I  am  sorry  to  have  quoted  myself  at  such  length. 
But  I  could  not  have  let  the  dummy  which  Mr.  Harris 
has  made,  and  called  by  my  name,  and  bludgeoned, 
be  mistaken  for  myself. 

Were  I  to  write  now  of  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion "  I  should  have  even  less  space  in  which  to  do  it 
justice  than  had  its  performer  on  the  stage  of  the  New 
Lyric  Theatre.    I  will  write  about  It  next  week. 

Max. 


INSURANCE  AMALGAMATIONS. 

THREE  months  ago  we  commented  in  detail  upon 
the  provisional  arrangements  which  were  an- 
nounced for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Fire  and  Life 
business  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Phojnix  and  Pelican  Offices 
respectively.  It  is  now  olilcially  stated  that  this  amal- 
gamation will  not  take  place,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  three  companies  will  be  carried  on  separately  as 
4  heretofore.     Doubtless  the   principal   object   of  the 
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Phoenix  Fire  Office  in  connexion  with  the  proposal  to 
-  amalg^amate  was  that  they  might  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  S.  J.  Pipkin  the  manager  of  the  Atlas.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  in  various 
quarters  about  the  proposed  fusion  of  the  companies, 
and  much  has  been  said  about  the  iniquity  of  the  Phoenix 
directors  in  not  seeking  an  efficient  manager  without 
amalgamating  with  another  office.  We  cannot  see  the 
force  of  these  adverse  comments,  except  from  the  point 
of  view  of  subordinate  officials  of  the  companies  whose 
promotion  is  apt  to  be  delayed  by  such  changes.  The 
aggregation  of  smaller  bodies  into  larger  ones  is  every- 
where characteristic  of  progress  :  tribes  form  into 
nations,  and  nations  form  into  empires.  In  proposing 
to  follow  this  tendency  of  progress  the  directors 
seemed  to  us  to  be  taking  a  wise  course.  Mr.  Pipkin 
is  a  manager  of  great  experience,  and  his  efficiency  is 
universally  acknowledged  ;  it  was  therefore  prudent  to 
seek  to  obtain  his  services  in  preference  to  those  of 
another  man  who  might  be  as  capable,  but  whose 
capacity  had  not  been  so  well  proved. 

For  all  the  shareholders  concerned  the  arrangement 
seemed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  as  proprietary  insurance 
companies  primarily  exist  for  the  benefit  of  their  share- 
holders, the  directors  are  not  only  justified  but  com- 
pelled to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  proprietors, 
subject  to  the  equal,  if  not  greater,  claims  of  the  policy- 
holders to  consideration.  The  holders  of  fire  policies 
are  abundantly  secure  in  the  Phoenix  and  the  Atlas 
separately  but  they  would  at  least  have  been  no  worse 
off  in  a  combination  of  the  two  ;  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  whatever. 

In  regard  to  the  holders  of  life  policies  those  who 
are  assured  with  the  Atlas  now  fare  so  well  that  the 
only  point  to  be  considered  in  their  interests  was 
that  their  bonuses  should  not  suffer  from  the  change. 
Improvement  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  but  their 
interests  seemed  well  secured  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed amalgamation.  The  people  who  are  likely  to 
suffer  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  the  amalgamation,  or,  rather,  to  forego  a  gain 
which  they  had  good  reason  to  anticipate,  are  the 
various  shareholders.  They,  however,  were  very 
well  off  as  they  were,  and  except  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment has  been  dropped  we  do  not  see  that  any  harm 
has  been  done  to  anybody. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  contemplated  amalgamation 
of  the  Imperial  Fire  and  Life  Offices  with  the  Alliance 
will  not  be  completed.  This  also  seemed  to  be  a  bene- 
ficial proposal,  and  its  abandonment,  if  it  is  abandoned, 
is  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  now  formally  stated  that  a  provisional  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  for  the  sale  of  the  Lion 
Fire  Insurance  Company  to  the  Yorkshire  Fire  and 
Life  Office.  The  Lion  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty- 
two  years,  but  at  least  for  many  years  past  has  not 
met  with  much  success.  The  shares,  on  which  255-.  has 
been  paid,  will  now  yield  lys.  per  share  either  in  shares 
of  the  Yorksh  ire,  or  in  cash.  As  the  average  market  price 
last  year  was  about  ii^.  6d.  the  shareholders  will  benefit 
by  the  sale  of  their  business,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  constitute  a  useful  addition  to  that  of  the  Yorkshire. 
It  is  possible  that  sundry  people  in  America  wishing  to 
insure  against  dangerous  risks  may  have  greater  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  than  when  the  Lion  was  prepared  to 
accept  them  ;  but  with  this  exception,  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regretted,  the  transfer  should  benefit  the 
policy-holders  of  the  Lion  and  the  shareholders  of  both 
companies.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  the  policy- 
holders of  the  Yorkshire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the   Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  8  January,  1902. 
Sir, — The  very  suggestive  articles  on  the  subject  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  give  a  much-needed  warning  to 
the  people  of  Britain.  By  the  average  American — not 
the  New  York  "  aristocracy  " — Great  Britain  is,  indeed, 
regarded  in  much  the  same  light  as  we  were  wont,  as 


boys,  to  regard  Spain.  She  is  the  tyrant  of  the  world  : 
an  arrogant,  grasping,  cruel  nation,  the  oppressor  of 
the  weak,  whom  to  castigate  would  be  a  deed  grateful 
to  heaven.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  view  of 
ignorant  Americans  only.  But  the  mass  of  Americans 
are  ignorant.  Take  them  all  round,  despite  their  com- 
plete system  of  education,  possibly  because  of  too  much 
system  and  too  little  real  education,  the  Americans  are 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  peoples.  Ignorance  in  a 
nation  of  such  enormous  strength  and  entire  devotion  to 
self-interest  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to  the  world, 
and,  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  American,  Great  Britain  bulks 
large  in  the  world,  the  danger  is  chiefly  to  Britain. 
Already  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  well- 
nigh  double  that  of  Britain  and  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  whole  white  population  of  the  British  Empire.  A 
federated  empire  could  withdifficulty  withstand  the  power 
that  the  States  could  put  forth,  once  her  fleets  were  orga- 
nised ;  Great  Britain  alone  would  be  almost  powerless 
against  her.  Political  power  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
industrial  power,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  if 
our  present  fiscal  policy  be  persisted  in,  the  United  States 
will  become  industrially  immeasurably  stronger  than 
Britain.  Herself  free  to  enter  all  British  markets  she 
excludes  British  trade  from  her  own  borders,  and  her 
own  market  being  the  largest  of  all,  she  thus  has  an 
advantage  over  competitors  which  she  is  not  slow  to 
use.  The  American  producer  can  by  his  home  sale 
pay  off  the  entire  first  costs  of  his  commodities  which 
it  will  then  pay  him  to  sell  in  Britain  at  a  trifle  beyond 
the  mere  cost  of  current  production  ;  wall-papers,  for 
instance,  at  a  trifle  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  paper 
and  machining,  the  cost  of  original  designs  and  plant 
being  already  recouped. 

While  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the 
British  Isles  alone  to  live  under  a  protective  tariff,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  British  Empire.  There  may 
still  be  a  possibility,  if  it  be  not  even  now  too  late,  of 
erecting  an  Imperial  Zollverein.  And  as  all  the  wants 
of  the  British  Empire  could  well  be  supplied  from  within 
the  Empire  itself,  we  should  in  nowise  suffer  by  the 
erection  of  an  Imperial  protective  tariff  against  the 
United  States  and  all  other  protectionist  countries. 
That  free  trade  is  theoretically  best  no  intelligent 
person  will  deny.  But  there  can  also  be  no  question 
that  for  Britain  access  to  outside  markets  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  existence.  The  United  States,  probably 
the  richest  market  in  the  world,  is  practically  closed  to 
our  goods  and,  with  the  advantage  in  competition  which 
their  fiscal  system  gives  them,  the  States  may  well 
in  time  practically  oust  Britain  even  from  her  own 
colonial  markets,  unless  some  steps  be  promptly  taken  to 
remove  the  handicap  under  which  British  producers  at 
present  compete.  The  States,  excluded  from  British 
markets,  would  still  be  a  rich  and  powerful  country  but 
not  eventually  so  rich  and  powerful  as  the  British 
Empire  would  become  when  the  resources  of  its  several 
parts  were  developed.  The  United  States,  in  the  event, 
could  elect  to  remain  outside,  or  to  agree  to  a  reduction 
of  tariffs,  and  thus  by  mutual  arrangement  a  larger 
free  trade  be  established. 

As  a  first  step  towards  erecting  a  Zollverein  I  would 
suggest  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  council  to  sit  in 
London  and  be  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  duties  of  the  Imperial  council  would  be,  especially, 
consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  questions  of  Imperial  tariffs  and  questions  of 
any  difference  that  might  arise  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  any  particular  colony.  With  such  a  council  in 
existence  the  difficulty  of  organising  an  Imperial  army 
and  navy  to  be  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
whole  Empire  and  not  merely  from  the  revenues  of 
these  little  islands  would  be  removed  and  we  should 
have  a  Greater  Britain  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Yours,  &c. 

Andrew  Heriot. 

THE   CAPE  BUTCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  9  January,  1902. 
The  inclosed  letter  has  been  forwarded  here,  with  a 
request  that  it  may  be  sent  on  to  the  Editor  of  the 
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Saturday  Review.     The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  will  be  found  on  the  card  also  enclosed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  18  December. 

Sir, — As  an  Englishman  who  has  for  twelve  years 
resided  in  Cape  Colony  and  who  has  closely  followed 
the  course  of  South  African  politics  during  that  period  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  John  Morley  spoke  but  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  "  England  is  building  up  a  new 
Ireland  in  South  Africa  ".  In  your  issue  of  16  November 
you  took  exception  to  Mr.  Morley's  picture  of  "  Cape 
Colony  two  years  ago",  in  which  "English  and 
Dutch  were  living  side  by  side  with  constantly 
strengthening  ties  of  amity  ",  and  you  argued  that  at 
that  time  "the  Afrikander  kinsmen"  of  the  Boers 
were  making  preparations  for  war.  There  is  really  no 
evidence  of  such  preparations,  for  though  the  talk  of  a 
Dutch  conspiracy  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea  has 
been  used  on  hundreds  of  platforms  and  in  thousands 
of  newspaper  articles  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  bring 
forward  proofs  of  the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy 
in  Cape  Colony.  As  regards  the  Transvaal,  extensive 
arming  had,  as  we  know,  taken  place  there,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  after  the  Jameson  Raid. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Morley  is  not  strictly  correct  when  he 
says  that  two  years  ago  the  ties  of  amity  "  were 
strengthening"  in  Cape  Colony,  for  the  Raid  had 
(naturally)  caused  a  feeling  of  distrust  to  spring  up 
among  Dutch  colonists.  People  in  England  do  not  yet 
seem  to  realise  that  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa  are  one 
family,  and  that  while  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers 
served  to  divide  colony  from  state  they  could  not  serve 
as  barriers  to  prevent  a  flood  of  sympathy  and  anger 
sweeping  right  through  the  Dutch  population  when  one 
section  of  it  was  so  shamefully  and  so  unjustly  attacked 
by  Jameson  and  his  backers.  A  wise  statesmanship 
would  have  taken  note  of  this  oneness  of  Dutch  feel- 
ing, and  would  have  been  scrupulously  careful  to 
demonstrate- — by  deed  as  well  as  by  protestation — 
that  the  raid  had  no  official  backing.  That  course 
was  not  taken,  and  distrust  of  England  spread 
among  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  as  it  had  never  done 
before.  But  spite  of  this  distrust  the  great  bulk  of 
Dutch  Cape  Colonists  remained  loyal  when  war  broke 
out  and  continued  so  for  very  many  months,  save  in 
the  invaded  districts,  where  the  Boers  obtained  some 
few  hundreds  of  recruits.  If,  as  you  contend,  "the 
Afrikander  kinsmen  of  the  Boers  "  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  war,  how  was  it  that  at  the  time  of  England's 
greatest  difficulty,  the  time  of  Magersfontein  and 
Colenso  and  Stormberg,  the  mass  of  the  Dutch  in  Cape 
Colony  did  not  take  a  practical  part  in  the  "great  con- 
spiracy" and  do  their  share  towards  "driving  the 
British  into  the  sea  "  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  methods  of  barbar- 
ism "  since  employed,  the  indiscriminate  farm  burning — 
strongly  condemned  by  many  Englishmen  at  the  Cape — 
and  the  concentration  camp  horrors  have  sorely  tried 
the  loyalty  of  many  Dutch  colonists  (and  who  can 
honestly  be  surprised  thereat  ?)  but  the  main  cause  of 
the  spread  of  rebellion  at  the  Cape  is  the  cruel  and 
vindictive  way  in  which  martial  law  has  been  adminis- 
tered, I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth  and  other  English  centres,  but  to  the 
country  districts  where  men  have  been  goaded  into 
rebellion.  There  is  no  other  phrase  to  describe  it,  and 
it  is  literally  true.  Dutch  colonists  have  recognised  in 
the  treatment  served  out  to  them  the  workings  of  the 
same  barbarous  spirit  that  prompted  the  wholesale 
burning  of  -farms  and  that  regarded  with  comparative 
indifference  the  awful  mortality  of  the  concentration 
camps  because  the  inmates  of  the  camps  were  "only 
Boers  ",  In  the  administration  of  martial  law  the  Dutch 
colonist  should  have  been  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  English  colonist,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  districts  that  has  not  been  the  case,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  districts  administration  has  been 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  if  a  man  is  a  Dutch- 
man he  needs  must  be  a  rebel.  The  officers  appointed 
(they  cannot  have  been  selected)  as  commandants  of 
districts  were,  for  the  most  part,  totally  unfitted  for 
the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  and  many  of  them  have 


administered  martial  law  in  a  spirit  of  petty  vindictive- 
ness  almost  incredible.  When  the  veil  is  lifted  and 
the  truth  known,  I  believe  that  all  thoughtful,  justice- 
loving  Englishmen  will  be  greatly  shocked. 

Unless  a  change  is  speedily  made,  not  only  in  the 
personnel  of  the  administrators  but  also  in  the  spirit 
in  which  martial  law  is  administered,  the  "  New 
Ireland  "  will  indeed  be  established.  If  sober-minded 
people  in  England  are  sincere  in  wishing  for  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  races  in  the  future,  they  should 
insist  upon  martial  law  being  rationally  administered 
by  competent  men,  for  if  present  methods  are  continued 
reconciliation  will  for  ever  be  impossible.  The  Dutch- 
man has  a  long  memory  :  how  can  we  expect  him  to 
forget  the  injustice,  and  the  persecution,  he  has  had  to 
endure  for  more  than  twelve  months  past  in  Cape 
Colony  ?    Why  should  he  forget? 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Capetonian. 

[We  print  the  covering'  letter  above  as  the  venu  is 
significant. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


"THE  POOR  INDIAN'S  UNTUTORED  MIND." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
27  Dorset  Square,  N.W.,  11  January,  1902, 

Sir, — I  feel  sure  the  courtesy  of  space  will  be 
afforded  to  me  for  brief  comment  in  deprecation  of  at 
least  one  of  the  very  hard  things  that  are  said  of  my 
book  and  of  myself  in  to-day's  Saturday  Review.  To 
the  main  purport  of  your  review — strongly  as  it  assails 
me  on  a  sensitive  point — I  have  no  particular  objection. 
I  have  myself  been  through  exactly  the  same  state  of 
utter  scepticism  as  your  reviewer  displays.  I,  too, 
have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  Englishmen  (however 
innocently)  could  become  responsible  for  such  a  decline 
in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India  as  I 
describe.  The  attitude  is  commendable, — that  is  until 
the  facts  have  been  closely  investigated,  which,  be  it 
permitted  to  me  to  say,  the  Saturday  Review  has,  in  no 
measure,  yet  attempted  to  do. 

The  one  protest  I  have  to  make  is  in  regard  to  that 
portion  of  your  review  in  which  you  declare  that  the 
details  I  give  of  the  Dufferin  Inquiry  are  wrongly  read  ; 
that  I  form  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  that  I  deal  with 
merely  "  specific  cases  of  misery  and  hardship";  and, 
finally,  that  I  take  so  much  of  the  Inquiry  as  suits 
my  purpose  and  leave  the  rest.  As  the  volumes 
I  used  have  not  been  published  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  you  can  speak  so  positively  upon  a  point 
which  could  only  be  a  matter  of  inference  on  your  part. 
The  fact  is,  in  respect  to  the  main  evidence  produced  by 
me,  namely,  that  for  the  North- Western  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  I  believe  I  summarise,  in  one  part  or  other  of  my 
book,  every  bit  of  evidence  which  threw  light  upon  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Naturally,  I  do  not  quote 
everything,  but  I  do  set  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
honest,  straightforward,  summary  of  the  evidence  re- 
corded. Certainly  that  was  my  aim.  The  evidence 
recorded,  avowedly,  is  sample  evidence.  Lord  Dufferin 
asked  that  inquiry  should  be  made  to  test  the  truth  of  a 
statement  made  by  his  assistants  and,  to  that  time,  so 
far  as  I  know,  made  by  no  one  else,  not  even  by  the 
"Pioneer"  of  Allahabad,  which,  however,  five  years 
afterwards  (in  1893)  came  to  a  conclusion  practically 
identical  with  the  statement  which  put  Lord  Dufferin  on 
his  mettle  to  disprove.  I  believe  that  what  Mr.  White, 
Collector  of  Banda,  said  of  his  part  of  the  task  was 
true  of  the  inquirers  generally,  if  not  wholly.  Mr. 
White  said  :  "  The  cases  have  not  been  in  any  way 
selected,  but  were  taken  as  they  came  ".  What  he  said 
for  himself  is  strictly  applicable  to  my  own  dealing  with 
the  Inquiry. 

As  to  whether  the  whole  Indian  people  spend  more 
than  they  earn  or  produce  —  in  my  book  I  refer  to 
60,000,000  of  Indians  as  being  fairly  prosperous — the 
Macdonnell  Famine  Commission,  in  the  report  issued 
last  week,  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  such  people. 
It  is  therein  shown  that  a  large  number  of  Bombay 
agriculturists  have  done  and  are  still  doing  so  -by 
grace  of  the  money-lender.  That  individual  has  them 
so  deeply  in  his  books  that  it  pays  him  to  keep  them 
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alive  to  cultivate  the  land,  first  for  the  Government 
revenue,  next  for  so  much  of  the  interest  and  capital 
due  to  him  as  is  compatible  with  their  continued  exist- 
ence as  his  bond-slaves.  Vet,  all  the  time,  they  are 
getting"  deeper  into  his  debt,  thanks  to  our  courts. 
The  Commissioners  say:  "We  think  it  probable  that 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cultivators  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  have  lost  possession  of  their  lands  ;  that 
less  than  a  fifth  are  free  from  debt  ;  and  that  the 
remainder  are  indebted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ". 

In  your  last  paragraph  you  wonder  what  would 
satisfy  such  writers  as  myself.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you,  but  I  am  sure  your  patience  is  already  exhausted, 
and,  with  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  permitting  this 
explanation, 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly, 

Wm.  Digby. 


THE  COAL  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church  Row,  Fulham,  S.W. 

5  January,  1902. 

Sir, — The  sentence  in  your  leader  about  "  the  enor- 
mous export  trade  from  Cardiff  and  Barry  and  the 
adjoining  ports,  which  in  1894  amounted  to  no  less 
than  14)755)475  tons,  and  may  now  be  somewhat 
greater",  might  have  been  phrased  still  more  strongly  : 
in  1900  these  exports  amounted  to  19,567,360  tons — an 
increase  of  a  third  in  six  years. 

May  I  as  one  who  during  the  five  years  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  took  a  humble  but  industrious 
part  in  the  agitation  for  it,  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  criticism  against  an  all-round  export 
duty  upon  coal  ?  You  "  hope  that  whatever  changes 
may  be  made  they  will  be  in  the  direction  of  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  of  the  duty "  ;  but  any  such 
increase  ought  to  be  made  with  a  difference.  The 
steam  collieries  of  South  Wales  are  for  much  the  most 
part  dependent  upon  the  export  trade,  as  it  is  called 
and  as  it  is  now  taxed,  though  a  large  part  of  it 
is  not  export  trade  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the 
coal  being  merely  sent  to  foreign  depots  for  the  bunker- 
ing en  route  of  ships,  chiefly  British. 

Under  Free  Trade  manufactures  are  becoming  mori- 
bund in  South  Wales,  so  that  there  is  no  adequate 
market  for  the  steam  coal.  English  railway  com- 
panies, further,  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  any  void 
that  an  export  checking  duty  might  make,  since 
these  companies  naturally  deal  with  the  collieries 
on  their  own  systems,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  South  Wales  railways,  only  the  Great 
Western  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  North- Western, 
touch  the  South  Welsh  fields.  Further,  Cardiff  means 
coal.  Take  away  the  coal  trade — and  that  means  take 
away  the  coal  export  trade — and  you  take  away  the 
livelihood  of  over  a  million  people.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  competition  from  America  and  the  threatened 
competition  of  oil  fuel,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  upon  South  Wales  coal  except  in  regard 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  sold  to  foreign  navies, 
foreign  railways  or  foreign  ships.  There,  however,  a 
distinction  might  be  rightly  drawn,  and  it  would  be 
quite  practicable. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  to  destroy,  or 
even  seriously  cripple,  the  Cardiff  trade  by  an  export 
duty  would  be  injurious  to  the  livelihood  of  the  South 
Wales  people  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
shilling  duty  will,  in  the  long  run,  have  that  effect. 
We  also  concur  in  his  view  that  were  it  practicable,  a 
differential  duty  should  be  imposed  on  coal  sold  for 
"  foreign  navies,  foreign  railways  and  foreign  ships" 
as  compared  with  that  sold  for  British  purposes  ;  but 
we  fear  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a  system 
would  make  the  proposal  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
At  the  same  time  we  think  strongly  that  in  any  future 
arrangement  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
give  the  proposal  the  most  serious  consideration  before 
abandoning  it. — Ed,  S.R.J 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

85  St.  Helen's  Gardens,  London,  W. 
Sir,— The  letter  you  inserted  Saturday  last  under 
the  above  heading  deserves  a  reply,  and  ought  to  be 
answered  by  the  gentleman  somewhat  attacked  therein. 
But,  as  he  is  absent  on  his  holidays,  I  will  try  to  answer 
Mr.  Bodley's  question  by  telling  him  why  the  paper,  he 
speaks  of,  asks  the  Eton  student  to  "  Explain  the  differ 
ence  between  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  personal 
pronouns." 

French  grammars  for  French  people  do  not  mention 
such  distinction  for  the  simple  reason  that  French 
people,  when  speaking  or  writing  our  language,  will 
not  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  and  use  moi  for  me, 
tu  for  te  or  toi,  &c.    L'habitude  est  une  seconde  nature. 

Quite  a  different  affair  it  is,  when  English  students 
have  to  employ  these  pronouns.  For  example,  suppose 
the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Aide-toi,  le  ciel  t'aidera. 

2.  Dis-moi  qui  tu  hantes,  je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es. 

In  both  you  have  to  discern  between  the  two  sorts  of 
pronouns  and  to  apply  them  properly,  or  else  your 
French  will  be  at  once  faulty,  ungrammatical. 

Grammars  must  therefore  give  names  to,  and  rules 
on,  such  an  important  part  of  the  speech,  while 
examinations  are  to  test  the  student's  knowledge  on 
that  point.  Indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the  very  part  where 
he  will  most  often  make  mistakes,  because  personal 
pronouns  are  the  essence  of  all  familiar  conversations 
—the  very  thing  boys  never  do  at  school !  Now, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  grammar  in  use  at  Eton  is 
that  of  Contanseau,  and  of  course  it  does  not  fail  to 
expatiate  and  give  examples  on  that  difficulty.  I  have 
opened  other  grammars  for  English  learners— Baume's, 
i  Roublot's,  Festu's,  Havet's,  Brette  -  Masson's  (the 
I  latter  resting  on  the  model  of  Brachet's)— all  use  the 
same  name  with  these  two  kinds  of  pronouns,  Char- 
denal's  being  the  only  exception.  I  will  admit  that  It  is 
wanting  in  clearness,  but  "grimoire"  and  "  gram- 
maire  "  are  synonymous  words,  in  fact  doubles. 

As  Mr.  Bodley's  interesting  letter,  beside  this,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  way  French  is   taught  in  this 
;  country,  I  beg  leave  to  continue.     It  is  more  than 
200  years  since  Locke  said:  "I  should  like  to  know 
j  what  language  it  is  possible  to  speak  by  the  rules  of 
!  grammar  ".     Locke  was  right,  and  so  was  Balmes  (a 
Spaniard)  who  said  :  "  La  parole  est  le  fil  conducteur 
I  dans  le  labyrinthe  des  idees  ".   In  spite  of  such  repeated 
vyise  sayings,  English  headmasters  loudly  call  for  the 
time  when-  Englishmen   alone,   to   the   exclusion  of 
foreigners,  will  teach   modern   languages  —  through 
books  no  doubt,  as  their  speech  will  always  be  more  or 
less  alien  to  true  French  pronunciation  and  idiomatical 
construction — *'  Words  are  the  sounds  of  the  heart, 
writing  its  pictures"  (Canon  F.  H.  Farrar). 

We,  French  professors,  are  very  glad  to  see  our 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  going  and  leading  his 
subordinates  in  an  opposite  direction,  namely  advising 
the  latter  to  neglect  henceforth  the  book  and  to 
use  instead  the  spoken  language,  in  order  to 
accustom,  as  far  as  possible,  their  pupil's  ear  and 
tongue  to  the  foreign  idiom  they  are  teaching. 
But  what  do  we  see  ?  When  M.  Leygues,  by  his 
"  Arrets "  of  February  igoi,  modifies  and  simplifies 
various  rules — chinoiseries  pedagogiques — of  our  syn- 
tax, we,  according  to  Michel  Breal,  are  to  be  very 
careful  in  our  reforms,  or  else  we  might  displease 
foreigners,  English  and  Germans,  teaching  French  in 
their  respective  countries,  because,  forsooth,  these 
gentlemen  desire  to  keep  up  the  said  chinoiseries  for 
the  benefit  of  their  pupils  ! 

I  trust,  Sir,  your  readers  will  take  these  remarks  in 
good  part,  especially  Mr.  Bodley,  inasmuch  as  we. 
Frenchmen,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  con- 
scientious book  he  has  published  on  our  country,  a 
book  in  which  he  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  France 
by  acknowledging  that  her  children  are  not  destitute  of 
some  few  fine  qualities. 

Believe  me  to  remain.  Sir, 
1  Your  obedient  servant, 

1  Alfred  Hamoxet. 
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REVIEWS. 

PROSPER  MERIMEE. 

"  Colomba "  and  "Carmen."  Translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Symons.  London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  75.  dd. 
"  T  E  style  c'est  Thomme  "  is  truer  of  Merimee  than  of 
J — '  perhaps  any  other  writer.  In  his  work,  in  spite 
of  its  reticent  impersonality,  are  disclosed  the  com- 
plete traits  of  the  man,  while  we  know  that  he  carried 
into  his  conduct  the  fastidious  methods  of  his  art.  In 
his  demeanour,  as  in  his  literary  style,  he  was  cold, 
elegant,  irreproachable,  he  repressed  much,  sacrificed 
much  to  a  correct  exterior,  to  a  polished,  exquisite 
form.  His  dandyism  in  both  work  and  deportment  was 
instinct  with  a  feeling  for  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  the 
becoming  which  saved  it  from  aflfectation  and  pre- 
ciosity. The  modern  stylist  would  do  well  to  examine 
the  admirable  effects  gained  by  his  studious  simplicity. 

From  early  childhood  he  covered  his  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness by  an  affectation  of  indifference  which  pro- 
tected him  alike  from  ridicule  and  pity,  and  which  was 
not  unnatural  to  him.  He  admired  and  adopted  the 
even  tones,  the  cold  unmoved  exterior  of  the  well-bred 
Englishman,  a  manner  which  can  never  make  its  wearer 
look  absurd,  though  it  may  not  dazzle  or  infect  with 
enthusiasm.  With  an  aesthetic,  pagan  education,  and 
an  inherited  ironical  and  critical  temperament  he  grew 
up  full  of  cultivated  tastes  and  fastidious  distastes,  of 
intellectually  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  destitute  of 
enthusiasms  and  beliefs.  The  very  fineness  of  his  critical 
faculty  carried  him  on  to  disillusionment  rather  than 
satisfaction.  An  extreme  severity  of  taste,  while  it 
refines,  necessarily  tends  to  limit  production,  the  same 
genius  is  rarely  exquisitely  critical  and  splendidly  pro- 
lific. The  hesitancy  and  strain  tf  criticism,  the  delay 
and  effort  of  shaping,  exhaust  the  forces  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  in  production.  By  temperament,  by 
choice,  by  practice.  Prosper  Merimee  was  a  skilled 
artificer  of  material  supplied  by  a  marvellously  acute 
and  subtle  intellect,  wide  and  shrewd  perceptions,  and 
an  unequalled  faculty  of  observation  that  made  him  the 
first  of  the  Realists,  as  his  perfection  of  style  ranked 
him  among  the  Classicists,  and  his  choice  of  subjects 
among  the  Romanticists.  Curiously  eclectic,  he 
stood  aloof  from  all  movements,  with  a  disdainful  and 
Indifferent  air,  secure  in  his  Intellectual  clearness  of 
vision,  unconscious  of  his  lack  of  inspiration  ;  cool  and 
remote  in  an  age  when  the  real  and  violent  forces  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  tremendous  energies  it  raised, 
having  exhausted  themselves  in  action,  were  being 
artificially  revived  in  art  and  in  literature.  It  was  the 
age  alike  of  romance  and  of  scientific  Investigation,  of 
burning  enthusiasms  and  eager  incredulities,  of  the 
passionate  outpourings  of  the  soul,  of  ardent  beliefs  and 
defiant  humanism,  of  mental  Intoxication  to  the  point 
of  incoherence,  of  riotous  sentimentality  and  sensation. 
Stendhal  and  Merimee  both  stood  firm  against  the  tide 
of  romanticism,  Stendhal  adding  even  a  dogged  anti- 
pathy to  Its  leader,  Victor  Hugo,  with  whom  Merimde 
was  on  perfectly  friendly  terms.  Salnte-Beuve  gives  an 
amusing  description  of  a  meeting  arranged  by  Merim6e 
between  these  two  leaders  of  opposite  schools,  when  they 
glared  at  each  other  like  angry  cats  from  opposite 
gutters,  hardly  concealing  their  claws  with  the  velvet  of 
politeness. 

The  Influence  of  Stendhal  over  Merimee  Is  clearly  dis- 
cernible, though  the  younger  writer  hardly  acknow- 
ledges it  in  his  free-spoken  critical  study  of  Beyle. 
They  were  alike  in  their  real  diffidence  and  assumed 
Imperturbability,  In  their  detestations  (especially  of 
priests  and  devotes)  and  incredulities,  in  their  analytic 
method  of  presentment  of  character,  in  their  indifference 
to  morality,  and  their  appreciation  of  women,  though 
Stendhal  approached  them  in  a  more  brutal  manner.  In 
point  of  style  he  was  far  inferior  to  M6rimee,  who  on 
being  asked  to  criticise  his  writing  called  it  detestable 
and  atrocious  ;  but  clumsy  and  inartistic  as  Stendhal 
is,  his  genius  is  of  a  finer  order,  more  magnificent  and 
full-blooded  ;  its  effect  is  colossal  beside  the  delicate 
efforts,  perfect  as  they  are,  of  Merimee.  Merim6e  be- 
gan his  literary  career  with  those  "  Superche-rles  "  or 
"  pastiches"  so  popular  at  the  time.  His  "The-Atre  de 
Clara  Gazul "  a  collection  of  short  plays  on  Spanish 


subjects,  was  published  as  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
actress,  though  he  amused  himself  by  giving  his  own 
portrait  for  frontispiece,  as  Clara  Gazul  in  female  dress. 
He  was  acclaimed  as  a  new  Shakespeare,  but  his  early 
success  was  not  repeated,  he  never  found  himself  in 
drama,  which  hardly  afforded  him  scope  for  his  peculiar 
talent  of  narration.  In  the  "Gazul"  saynetes  as  in 
his  next  mystification,  the  "Guzla"  collection  of 
Illyrian  ballads,  composed  In  a  fortnight  with  only 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Illyria  and  none  of  the 
language,  we  find  what  Pater  calls  "the  stealthy 
presentment  of  his  favourite  themes  "  the  motives  of  the 
primitive  passions  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  terror.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
work,  the  contrast  between  the  passionate  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  frigidity  of  Its  treatment.  In 
"  Colomba  "  a  relentless  intensity  of  revengeful  hate, 
in  "  Carmen  "  a  brutal  passion  of  love  scarcely  less 
cruel,  in  "  Mateo  Falcone"  a  terrible  perverse  sense  of 
honour  which  drives  to  murder,  in  "  La  Venus  d'llle  "  a 
mysterious  horror  akin  to  the  sorceries  of  Hoffmann, 
In  "  Le  Clel  et  I'Enfer"  in  "  L'Occasion "  and  other 
"  Gazul  "  saynetes,  impiety  and  immorality  ;  even  in  his 
last  work  "  Lokis "  the  horrible  motive,  concealed 
according  to  advice,  delights  him.  He  constantly  refers 
to  It  in  his  last  letters  to  the  famous  "  Inconnue"  ;  he 
is  divided  between  the  malicious  longing  to  "  ^pater  le 
bourgeois",  to  shock  the  "  cuistres  "  whom  he  so 
cordially  disliked,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  chuckling 
over  innocent  admiration  of  what  skilfully  hides  a  really 
loathsome  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Merimee, 
like  so  many  elegant  and  fastidious  people,  secretly 
delighted  in  horrors  and  cruelties,  though  he  so  frigidly 
and  impersonally  describes  them.  And  yet  he  is  never 
detestable  or  offensive  ;  if  according  to  the  mot  of 
Marestre  "  Le  mauvais  gout  m^ne  au  crime  it  seems- 
that  in  the  case  of  Merimee,  If  "  le  bon  gout  "  did  not. 
lead  to  virtue,  it  nevertheless  served  in  its  place. 

As  an  historian  he  excels  rather  In  the  reconstruction 
and  delineation  of  character  and  clear  exposition  of 
facts  and  motives  than  in  the  wider  scope  of  historical 
survey  ;  he  cares  for  action  and  anecdote,  not  for  wide 
Issues,  and  great  movements  or  underlying  principles. 
His  "Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX  ",  though 
more  concise  than  any  novel  of  Scott's,  is  far  inferior 
in  atmosphere,  in  picturesqueness,  in  the  power  of 
illusion.  In  magnificence  of  colour  and  design  ;  and  his 
purely  historical  essays  are  dry  and  uninspired.  The 
child  of  artist  parents,  and  the  friend  of  Celestin 
Nanteuil,  of  Gerard,  D616cluze,  Delacroix,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  artistic  taste  and  sufficient  skill  to 
aid  him  in  his  valuable  archseologlcal  work.  He  was 
by  nature  a  linguist  and  learnt  easily  and  translated 
from  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Spanish,  Russian,  and, 
from  his  quotations  in  the  "Inconnue"  letters,  ap- 
parently German.  But  it  was  as  a  story-teller  that  he 
reached  perfection  :  his  genius,  not  strenuous  enough 
for  a  novel,  was  perfectly  expressed  within  the  limits  of 
the  short  story.  The  two  chosen  for  translation  by  the 
editor  of  the  "Century  of  French  Romance  "  besides 
being  according  to  some  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  skill,  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  "  Arsine  Guillot "  or  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  of  "  Mateo  Falcone ",  which 
Is  however  a  gem  of  construction  in  its  absolute 
economy  of  material — and  the  terrible  force  of  its 
simplicity.  In  "  Arsene  Guillot  ",  the  one  pathetic  thing 
he  wrote,  his  hatred  of  religion  cynically  satisfies  itself 
in  the  episode  of  the  "  cierge  "  which  the  courtesan 
offers  to  S.  Anthony  with  an  appearance  of  piety  cover- 
ing a  disgraceful  purpose,  and  the  half-conscious  hypo- 
crisy of  the  fair  devote  who  torments  Arsene's  last 
hours  with  counsels  of  penitence.  In  "Colomba" 
there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  most  prudish,  and  though 
a  text-book  it  is  not  dull,  but  fresh  and  brilliant  in 
colour  (that  coulcur  locale  beloved  of  the  Romanticists- 
and  despised  by  Merimee  because  of  its  easy  attain- 
ment) elevated  in  tone,  clear  in  outline,  admirable  in 
the  drawing  of  character  and  in  construction,  perfect  in 
style.  In  "Carmen",  more  brilliant  if  less  perfectly 
constructed,  the  heroine  has  in  company  with  Manon 
LesCaut,  Griselda,  Camille,  Becky  Sharp  named  and 
fixed  a  certain  type  of  woman  for  ever,  a  rare  dis- 
tinction. 
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If  it  is  possible  for  translation  to  be  otherwise  than 
irritating,  and  in  the  case  of  a  French  original,  even 
inexcusable,  Lady  Mary  Loyd's  work  is  as  good  as  such 
work  can  be,  and  she  has  reproduced  the  simplicity  of 
Merimee's  style  as  successfully  as  is  possible  in  a 
language  differing  so  widely  as  English  from  French. 
The  present  edition  of  "  Colomba  "  and  "Carmen"  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  admirable  introduction  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons,  which  is  full  of  acute  and  delicate 
impressions.  He  has  true  critical  insight,  and  a  rare 
appreciation  of  style  which  peculiarly  fits  him  to  write 
of  Merimee — and,  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  established 
criticism  concerning  him  by  Filon,  Taine  and  others, 
he  adds  many  touches  of  that  personal  inspiration, 
which  never  fails  him  in  his  treatment  of  sympa- 
thetic subjects.  The  "  Portraits  of  Prosper  Merimee  ", 
in  an  appendix  by  Octave  Uzanne,  are  of  great 
interest,  especially  the  amusing  Delecluze  -  Scheffer 
lithograph  of  "  Clara  Gazul  "  and  the  fine  Deveria. 


THE  ROMAN  PRINCIPATE  AND  MODERN' 
ROYALTY. 

"  Roman   Public   Life."     By   A.    H.   J.  Greenidge. 
London  :  Macmillan.     igoi.     los.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  a  remarkable  volume  of  which  Oxford  may 
well  be  proud.  Only  one  question  arises — if 
this  is  a  handbook,  what  would  be  the  scope  and 
dimensions  of  a  magnum  opus  ?  It  provides  in 
language  which  is  always  clear  and  emphatic,  often 
eloquent  and  distinguished,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment from  the  dimness  of  myth  and  legend  to  the 
reasoned  fabric  of  the  later  imperial  Jurisconsults. 
Within  latter  years,  no  study  has  changed  more  in  its 
standpoint  and  pre-conceptlons  than  Roman  constitu- 
tional history.  Mr.  Greenidge,  belonging  to  the 
younger  school  of  Oxford  historians,  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  almost  all  the  qualities  indispensable  for 
the  task  ;  an  unrivalled  grasp  of  his  facts  and  refer- 
ences, and  consummate  skill  In  marshalling  them  ;  a 
lucid  style,  and  a  power  of  generalising  from  his  data, 
which  Is  always  sober  and  convinced,  never  hasty  or 
fanciful.  The  very  difficult  art  of  combining  profound 
learning,  acumen  in  its  use  and  attractiveness  in  its 
setting  out,  is  here  realised  beyond  all  question.  The 
author,  a  worthy  pupil  of  Professor  Pelham  and  already 
outweighing  his  master  in  actual  performance,  may  be 
congratulated  without  reservation  on  having  produced 
a  masterly  work,  which  will  not  be  soon  or  lightly 
superseded. 

The  general  results  of  this  study  in  political  evolution 
may  be  summarised  in  a  series  of  propositions  (or 
paradoxes?)  which,  at  first  sight  disconnected,  will  be 
found  to  form  a  coherent  whole,  and  to  issue  in  that 
unique,  and  uniquely  attractive  form  of  government 
— the  Roman  Principate.  (i)  The|Roman  mind,  with 
all  its  "genius  for  abstractions"  as  seen  in  its 
theology,  yet  hastens  to  embody  them  in  a  con- 
crete and  personal  form,  In  an  Individual.  Its 
reverence  for  magistrates  is  theoretically  due,  not  to 
the  man,  but  to  the  law  which  he  Incorporates  and 
represents  (190)  ;  but  It  Is  after  all  the  Individual,  who 
evokes  and  receives  this  homage.  (2)  The  Roman 
people  are  supreme,  sovereign,  and  the  source  of  all 
law  and  authority,  but  they  are  dumb  and  voiceless  un- 
less a  magistrate  "  interrogates  "  them  :  they  are  wholly 
dependent  on  their  delegate  ;  and  this  delegation  Is 
plenary  and  final,  though  the  personnel  of  the  dele- 
gates Is  jealously  changed,  and  new  offices  are  created 
mutually  to  challenge  and  fetter  the  unlimited  Impe- 
rium.  The  tribunate,  the  negative  force  in  the 
State,  completes  the  work  begun  by  the  principle 
of  coUeagueship.  (3)  Power  once  entrusted  is  a 
kind  of  magical  force  or  electric  current,  and 
passes  (we  may  compare  S.  Cyprian's  semi-mystical 
concept  of  the  "  Episcopatus  unus")  by  a  kind 
of  "  Apostolical  Succession "  (nomination),  not  by  a 
surrender  to  the  original  repositories  and  a  fresh  Issue. 
(4)  The  whole  development  seems  to  issue  from  this 
principle  of  compromise ;  an  individual  autocratic  as 
being  "viva  lex"  yet  bound  by  custom,  more  potent 
than  enactment,  to  consult  a  body  of  assessors  ;  and  an 


official,  able  to  nominate  his  successor,  but  bound  to 
procure  his  ratification  by  the  people.  (5)  The  State, 
;  as  the  extension  or  larger  model  of  the  family,  while  it 
reposes  "  patria  potestas "  in  the  fullest  sense  in  a 
single  magistrate  (afterwards  multiplied)  obliges  him  to 
consult  a  senate,  just  as  in  a  family  a  discussion  among 
clansmen  is  necessary  before  any  Important  step  ;  and 
custom  and  public  opinion  temper  Into  a  mild  and 
benevolent  sway  or  even  Into  impotence  a  theoretic 
TvpavvLs.  (6)  The  years  between  500  300  b.c.  are 
occupied  with  two  leading  questions  ;  (a)  the  attempt 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  not  by  reducing 
their  prerogatives  or  by  dividing  their  spheres  or 
departments,  but  by  increasing  their  number;  and  [ft) 
the  obvious  struggle  of  the  "  plebs  "  for  complete 
equality  (89,  150).  (7)  This  period  is  nevertheless 
marked,  not  by  the  advance  of  democracy,  but  by 
the  gradual  monopoly  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
informal  "consilium",  which  in  the  succeeding  period 
(300-130  B.C.)  attains  the  chief  position  in  the  state, 
although  in  strict  legality,  it  elected  no  magistrates, 
and  made  no  laws  (275).  The  senate,  inextricably 
associated  in  our  minds  with  Rome's  development  and 
greatness — the  very  nucleus  of  her  national  life  and 
imperial  progress — enjoys  much  influence,  but  little 
recognised  prerogative  until  the  Empire.  "  The  Senate 
never  became  a  corporation,  possessing  powers 
in  its  own  right,  until  the  time  of  the  Empire  " 
(59)'  it   is   the    Empire   which   we  generally 

suppose  to  have  crushed  or  absorbed  Its  powers.  Thus 
we  discover  another  instance  of  the  historic  axiom 
that  "opposite  comes  from  opposite  ",  and  that  if  you 
want  to  secure  anything  you  must  aim  at  the  contrary  ; 
for  the  legalising,  either  of  popular  control  or  absolute 
monarchy,  is  a  death-blow  to  the  real  efficacy  of  either, 
and  In  politics  (as  perhaps  in  every  department  of  life) 
Indirect  Influences  are  the  stronger.  Just  as  constitu- 
tional royalty  has  gained  in  unsuspected  Importance 
because  It  has  seemed  to  abandon  all  effective  control, 
so  popular  government  once  attained  in  law  and  theory 
sinks  into  a  mere  formula ;  and  Parliament,  legally 
,  supreme  and  omnipotent,  is  the  most  "  negligible 
i  quantity"  in  the  administration  or  the  national  life. 
:  (8)  Thus  the  claims  of  the  Senate  (which  without  any 
recognition  of  primogeniture  or  indeed  of  hereditary 
transmission  had  become  an  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
body)  were  late  and  usurping — an  extension  beyond 
j  recognition  of  the  "  domestic  council  ",  which  advised 
I  the  father  In  the  family,  or  of  the  "assessors",  which 
every  magistrate  consulted.  In  the  chaos,  which  arose 
from  the  conflict  of  rival  officers.  In  the  Indispensable 
need  for  a  central  authority  growing  more  urgent 
with  the  growth  of  empire  abroad,  the  Senate,  a 
natural  governing  class,  succeeded  to  the  long  dormantj 
powers  of  the  people,  and  to  the  often-thwarted  and 
quiescent  omnipotence  which  nominally  resided  In 
the  people's  representatives.  (9)  Without  diminish- 
ing in  the  least  the  importance  of  the  social  and 
economic  causes  which  in  Rome  (as  in  modern 
states)  precipitated  the  revolution,  we  may  ascribe  the 
Principate  to  this  silent  evolution  of  Senatorial 
authority,  followed  by  proved  incompetence  of  a  large 
discusslve  body  (dependent  for  assembly  and  for 
measures  upon  the  member  of  a  magisterial  "colle- 
gium ")  to  manage  imperial  affairs.  (10)  The 
militarism  thus  evoked  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  constitution  from  the  civil  Roman  official  to  the 
master  of  legions  ;  and  the  sole  remedy  to  avoid  the 
j  perpetual  "  pronunclamlento  "  of  rival  proconsuls  was 
I  to  embody  in  some  person  (for  the  soldier's  oath  was 
always  personal,  154)  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  genius 
of  the  Empire,  the  reign  of  law,  the  omnipotence  of 
now  unchallenged  "  Imperlum  " — in  a  word  the  restora- 
tion In  all  but  name  of  the  original  kingship,  a  single, 
lifelong,  popular  magistracy.  Mr.  Greenidge  rightly 
remarks  upon  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  theory  of 
the  principate  and  of  modern  royalty.  It  "claimed  and 
even  tried  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary 
magistracy  of  a  republic"  (373);  and  "the  only 
adequate  formula  for  the  Emperor's  authority,  which 
later  jurists  could  find  was  that  the  people  had  com- 
mitted its  sovereign  power  to  its  delegate"  (344)- 
Between  him  and  the  nobility  there  Is  "a  distinction  in 
1-  office  and  dignity  ;  but  no  distinction  In  rank  separated" 
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Princeps  from  Senators  "  (401).  "  They  are  his  peers." 
Again,  *'  since  he  is  not  a  king,  he  has  no  magistrates, 
nor  ministers  subject  to  his  A^ill  "  (405).  The  law  courts 
are  not  his  courts ;  even  the  armies  are  not  his  armies. 
He  is  in  no  sense  the  master  or  lord  of  the  state,  only  its 
highest  civil  servant.  A  vague  sense  of  Divine  Right,  in 
spite  of  ridicule  or  disproof,  counts  for  much  in  our 
modern  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  state,  who  is 
absolutely  powerless  to  interfere  in  our  concerns. 
In  Rome  the  "  divine  right"  does  not  come  at  the  out- 
set by  an  imprescriptible  claim  or  prejudice  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  life  lived  in  the 
state  service,  by  the  vote  of  an  assembly  representing 
the  people's  will.  While  the  infinite  prerogative  of  a 
modern  sovereign,  the  immeasurable  interval  separat- 
ing him  from  the  noblest  of  his  subjects,  has  led  to  his 
retirement  from  active  interference  by  reason  of  his  very 
dignity  and  supra-legal  irresponsibility  ;  in  Rome  the 
convenient  fiction  that  this  military  despot  was  a  mere 
state-servant  led  to  the  gradual  widening  and  extension 
of  his  powers,  until  at  last  nothing  was  left  outside 
his  immediate  supervision  and  jurisdiction.  Tiberius 
complains  with  reason  "  Satis  onerum,  satis  potentias 
principibus "  ;  and  the  Roman  Caesar  with  all  his 
attempts  at  preserving  the  forms  of  the  Dyarchy,  is 
made  an  "Autocrat  malgr^  lui  ".  "A  responsibility 
which  he  would  gladly  have  disclaimed  "  (394)  for  the 
acts  of  all  subordinate  officials  was  forced  upon  him  ; 
although  in  origin  the  Principate  is  merely  "a  pro- 
visional government  by  an  individual  who  had  little 
personal  assistance  at  his  command  ".  Nothing  could 
better  display  the  essential  difi'erence  between  the 
ancient  democratic  idea  of  sovereignty  and  the  modern. 

All  true  government  and  administration,  as  all 
sympathies  and  manifestations  of  the  popular  will, 
must  in  the  end  settle  upon  persons.  The  only  question 
between  the  unlimited  powers  of  an  American  leader, 
a  Czar,  a  British  prime  Minister,  or  a  Roman  Csesar, — 
is  that  of  revocability.  In  countries  where  in  theory 
the  supreme  power  and  the  very  being  of  the  State 
reside  in  an  individual,  who  must  hold  office  for  life 
and  in  virtue  of  "  a  long  and  ancient  lineage"  as  King 
Edward  puts  it,  the  whole  principle  of  public  order 
and  stability,  the  whole  actual  fact  of  practice  demand 
that  such  limitless  authority  shall  be  strictly  limited 
and  preserved  from  the  caprice  of  a  personal  will.  But 
where  this  influence  is  unrecognised  and  indirect,  or 
legally  revocable  (either  at  a  fixed  date,  or,  as  with  our 
Prime  Minister,  at  the  people's  pleasure),  it  becomes 
indefinitely  intensified  and  a  real  danger  to  public  and 
private  freedom.  Not  without  reason,  did  the  Greeks 
delight  to  emphasise  the  distinction  of  Tvpaia'«;  and 
fiaa-LXua.  The  one  is  the  absolutely  necessary  outcome, 
at  any  time  in  human  history,  of  a  democracy,  which 
overthrows  an  hereditary  governing  class  or  a  tribal 
monarchy.  The  other  may  be  subterfuge,  an  anachron- 
ism, a  compromise,  a  fiction  ; — which  yet  provides  us 
with  that  which  next  to  personal  liberty  is  best  worth 
having,  a  sense  of  security  and  continuity  in  public  life, 
and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  akin  to  a  family  affection, 
which  helps  us  roughly  to  conceive  the  State  as  the 
extended  family. 


EXPERTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

^'National    Education."      Essays   edited   by  Laurie 

Mag  nus.  London:  Murray.  1901.  js,  Gd.  net. 
nPHESE  essays,  nine  in  number,  may  be  described 
-L  generally  as  contributions  by  men  who  are 
acquaint'ed  as  experts  with  problems  of  education, 
or  at  least  that  particular  feature  of  it  which  has 
at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Obviously  nothing  else  can  be  meant  by  this  than  that 
education  which,  in  its  higher  human  aspects  and 
for  culture,  has  never  been  generally  interesting  has 
now  become  popular  when  it  is  seen  to  have  something 
to  do  with  trade  and  manufactures  and  can  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  branch  of  political  economy.  That  is 
mostly  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  writers  of  these 
essays  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  them  which 
is  not  connected  with  this  view  is  the  essay  by 
Prebendary  Edwards  on  Church  Schools  and  Religious 
Education.    We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  disparage- 


ment ;  because  evidently  the  time  has  come  when 
education  must  be  so  regarded,  and  this  book  contains 
a  collection  of  able  contributions  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  question.  But  this  observation  must  be  taken 
with  the  always  necessary  qualification  in  speaking  of 
problems  of  education  that  the  "  accent  "  is  on  the 
word  problems.  So  many  educational  experts,  so  many 
individual  opinions,  is  true  of  many  of  the  subjects 
discussed.  Teaching  methods,  for  example,  are  matters 
which  schoolmasters  debate  with  a  gusto  which  i.-- 
largely  an  acquired  professional  taste,  and  which  the 
mere  layman  can  only  feebly  share.  The  relative 
merits  of  a  classical  education,  and  education  in 
modern  languages,  is  a  question  very  much  com- 
plicated by  the  diverse  views  held  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  modern  languages  should  be  taught ; 
and  even  which  Is  best  to  be  learned  for  educa- 
tional as  well  as  directly  commercial  purposes.  One 
gets  to  see  the  difficulties  rather  than  to  see  how 
they  are  going  to  be  overcome.  On  this  subject  Nr.  H. 
N.  Eve,  the  former  headmaster  of  University  College 
School,  writes  reasonably.  Not  only  does  he  admit  that 
for  purposes  of  fine  training  of  the  general  faculties 
the  ancient  languages  have  undoubted  superiority  to  the 
modern,  but,  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
made  clear  throughout  the  book,  he  brings  out  strongly 
the  point  that  they  are  the  only  subjects  which  at 
present  can  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  well  taught  by 
capable  teachers.  Science  teachers  like  Dr.  Armstrong, 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Central  Technical 
College,  who  writes  on  science  in  education,  and  who  is 
too  extreme  and  dogmatic  to  be  altogether  persuasive, 
may  declaim  at  the  excessive  deference  paid  to  literary 
studies  in  the  universities  and  schools.  Granting  this, 
for  argument  sake,  the  real  cause  of  their  predominance 
is  that  there  is  no  other  scheme  of  education  which  is 
settled  in  its  principles,  and  none  whose  advocates 
know  so  distinctly  what  they  want.  If  it  were  other- 
wise Professor  Armstrong  would  find  that  in  the  general 
rage  for  whatever  Is  material  and  practical,  and  seems 
to  have  money  in  it,  the  people  of  this  country  would 
have  no  excessive  reverence  for  the  literature  and 
humanities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  drift  of  things  Is  unmistakable.  The  wave  of 
modernity  advances  ;  this  work  is  evidence  of  it  ; 
and  the  justification  for  the  conservatism  of  the 
classicists  Is  that  if  they  do  not  defend  their  ancient 
and  Invaluable  possessions  the  reaction  will  do  infinite 
harm.  They  had  better  hold  out  a  little  too  long 
than  give  In  too  easily.  Ultimately  they  will  be 
left  to  produce  the  fine  flower  of  culture  as  they 
do  now  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  training  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  beat  the  world  in  money-making  they 
must  admit  their  methods  will  not  produce  the  rough, 
acute,  shrewd,  dominating  second-rate  intellects  re- 
quired for  beating  the  German  and  the  Yankee.  We 
do  not  know  after  all  whether  there  is  any  argument 
so  fatal  to  undue  classical  teaching  as  that,  though  It  Is 
of  the  best,  the  mass  of  youths  who  pass  through  our 
schools  never  assimilate  it,  either  through  deficiency  of 
the  finer  qualities,  or  because  their  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  reaching  the  stage  when  it  might  really  affect 
them.  But  leaving  aside  these  vexed  questions,  and 
understanding  that  this  book  is  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  defects  in  practical  methods  for  training 
a  commercial  and  industrial  population,  the  writers  are 
very  generally  agreed  as  to  some  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done.  The  co-ordination  of  the  primary, 
the  secondary  and  the  technical  schools  into  one 
system  of  national  education  is  one  of  these.  The 
Board  School  elected  ad  hoc  must  disappear,  and  the 
County  Councils  and  municipal  authorities,  with  educa- 
tional experts  on  their  education  committees,  treat 
the  whole  educational  needs  of  their  districts  in  one 
organisation.  Prebendary  Reynolds  shows  that  both  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems  the  voluntary 
schools  will  have  to  be  placed  in  respect  of  State  sup- 
port on  an  equal  footing  with  the  undenominational 
schools  if  there  is  to  be  a  real  system  of  effective 
national  education.  On  all  these  matters  we  find  agree- 
ment on  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  forward  an  Education  Bill  which 
has  long  been  overdue,  and  which  alone  will  be  adequate 
to  existing  circumstances.    In  such  matters  as  relate  to 
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the  administration  of  the  Education  Board  we  find 
agreement  in  the  view  that  the  examination  system  and 
the  exaggerated  use  of  text-books  have  wisely  received  a 
check  by  the  new  principle  on  which  the  grants  to  schools 
are  allocated.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  seems  less  decided  on 
these  matters  than  other  writers  are  in  his  essay  on  the 
inspection  of  Secondary  Schools  ;  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  his  modified  utterance  and  the  ever- 
lasting insistence  on  examinations  as  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  everything  which  prevailed  not  so  many  years  ago. 
Moreover,  aS  the  new  ideal  of  practical  education  for 
commercial  purposes  prevails,  one  of  its  results  must  be 
to  cut  down  examinations  in  book  work  to  the  lowest 
limits,  and  the  literary  side  of  education  by  reflex  action 
will  profit  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  also  another  point  on  which  this  book  gives 
evidence  :  that  is  of  an  agreement  which  might  be  ex- 
pected amongst  such  men  as  the  writers,  but  to  which  the 
ordinary  parent  is  not  likely  to  become  a  party  unless 
he  is  very  severely  dealt  with.  They  are  alive  to  the 
danger  of  turning  children  into  premature  business 
prigs.  With  some  necessary  surrender  of  the  best 
means  of  cultivation,  they  agree  that  there  must  first 
be  sought  the  highest  general  culture  of  the  faculties 
which  their  new  instruments  will  afford.  They  are 
anxious  to  show  that  they  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
classicist ;  that  what  often  seems  impracticable  and 
useless  in  education  may  in  fact  have  the  highest 
practical  value  ultimately.  It  Is  admitted  that  the  man 
who  has  received  the  older  literary  discipline  often,  in 
consequence,  masters  a  new  subject  more  quickly  than 
the  one  who  has  not  had  that  advantage.  In  short, 
though  the  classicists  may  have  to  execute  a  more  or 
less  strategic  movement  to  the  rear  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  their  new  position.  Moreover,  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  education  to  that  of  the 
industrial  position  of  the  present  day,  very  useful  correc- 
tives are  supplied  in  two  of  the  most  interesting  essays 
Df  the  volumes,  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand's  on  "  Industrial 
N'eeds  "  and  Professor  W.  S.  Hewin's  on  "  Commer- 
;ial  Education  ". 


VERY   LITTLE   OF   THE  LOG. 

"  A  Sailor's  Log."   By  Rear- Admiral  Evans.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder,    igoi.    8s.  6d. 

THO  anyone  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  imagina- 
tion,  what  can  be  more  suggestive  than  the  short 
sharp  sentences  to  be  found  In  a  ship's  log?    If  one 
nore  curious  than  his  fellows  should  chance  to  dip  into 
;he  pages  of  any  log,  he  will   discover  no  human 
sympathies  :  he  will  find  a  record  of  life  indeed  but  life 
acking  the  personal  note,  and  this  Is  the  real  charm  of 
I  log.    Reading  between  the  lines  we  can  discern  the 
jyolutlon  of  sea-going  life  without  having  our  attention 
Jistracted  by  the  jarring  individuality  of  any  particular 
luthor.    Appreciating  this  peculiar   characteristic,  it 
s  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain   degree  of  resent- 
nent    that    a   sailor,    and    not   an  undistinguished 
)ne,   should   call   his  journal   a   log.    For,   on  the 
lontrary,  it  Is  the  story  of  this  seaman's  experience, 
I  story  with  the  first  person  singular  very  prominent. 
k-Ve  would  not  lay  any  special  stress  upon  this,  were  It 
lot  that  these  cherished  illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
og  had  been  roughly  brushed  aside  by  Admiral  Evans' 
LUtobiography.    The  author  is  better  known  in  America 
han  in  this  country,  for  he  has  led  a  life  which  has 
)een  not  devoid  of  incident.     He  has  been  wounded 
;everal  times  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  has  seen 
Ls  much  fighting  as  most  seamen  of  his  generation  and 
lationality.    Though  sprung  from  a  Southern  stock, 
i_e  chose   the  Federal  side,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
Confederates  dubs  them  "rebels",  a  name  justified 
lerhaps  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  though  a  sense  of 
act  and  reticence  would  have  prevented  his  using  it. 
lowever  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and, 
hough  only  a  youngster  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
lut,  fought  and  suffered  for  the  flag  of  his  choice,  re- 
eiving  four  wounds  in  one  engagement  whilst  landed 
mh  the  Naval  Brigade  for  a  final  attack  on  Fort 
'isher.    This  was  not  a  first  experience  of  fighting, 
or,  when  making  a  journey  across  the  continent  before 
Dining  the  navy,  he  had  already  been  in  a  skirmish  with 


Indians  and  was  wounded.  The  chapters  in  Admiral 
Evans'  book  which  throw  sidelights  on  the  tardy  but 
rapid  development  of  the  American  Navy  will  not  sur- 
prise those  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  sea  power. 
The  pages  which  treat  of  the  Chilian  difficulties 
with  the  United  States  may  be  of  absorbing  interest  to 
Admiral  Evans,  but  we  must  confess  to  having  found 
them  excessively  tedious  :  to  use  his  own  words,  there 
Is  "  too  much  fighting  Bob  business  ". 

Much  of  the  journal  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
such  duties  and  recreation  as  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  naval  officer.    The  Admiral  has  had  his  share  of 
fighting,  training,  md  organising,  of  diplomacy,  light- 
house work  and  sea-police  duty,  with,  for  occasional 
variation,  employment  as  a  civilian  on  shore.  He 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  commanded  the  first 
U.S.    battleship,    of  having    been    a    prime  mover 
in   the    amalgamation    of    the    executive   with  the 
engineering  branch,  and  of  being  the  man  to  whom 
Admiral    Cervera   surrendered   his  sword    after  the 
Santiago    fiasco.     As     an     active     and  prominent 
participant    in     the    Spanish    American   war,  what 
Admiral  Evans  has  to  say  about  it  is  naturally  likely 
to  attract  attention,  but  since  the  naval  conditions 
of  that  war  are  never  likely  to  be  repeated  few  lessons 
can  be  gathered  from  it,  and  fewer  still  if  all  we  are 
here  told  is  a  sample  of  what  happened.    That  which 
strikes  us  most  in  these  war  notes  are  the  passages 
which  mention  the  Inactivity  of  Schley  off  Santiago, 
and  the  attack  made  by  Sampson  on  the  batteries  of 
San  Juan — that  he  might  "  season  "  his  men  "  a  bit  " — 
when  he  knew  that  Cervera  was  at  sea  with  a  fleet 
which  had  been  neither  masked  nor  crippled  in  action. 
We  also  note  that  the  commander-in-chief  handed  over 
the  duty  of  establishing  the  blockade  off  Havana  to  his 
second  In  command,  whilst  he  himself  left  his  fleet  that 
he  might  chase  a  merchant  steamer. 


WHITMAN  REHASHED. 

"Walt  Whitman's  Poetry:  a  Study  and  Selection." 
By  Edmond  Holmes.  London  :  Lane.  1902. 
35.  6d.  net. 

OF  books  about  Whitman  we  may  expect  many,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  all  be  like  this.  Mr. 
Edmond  Holmes  has  evidently  read  his  predecessors' 
work  with  some  attention,  and  here  he  repeats,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  speaks  new  things,  much  that  has 
been  said  before.  There  are  also  a  few  novelties. 
Here  Is  one  :  "  A  great  poet  who  happens  also  to  be 
great  artist  (perhaps  no  poet  is  truly  great  who  Is  not 
also  a  great  artist)  may  be  able "  &c.  &c.  Leaving 
what  this  person  "  may  be  able  "  to  do,  let  us  ask  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  English  language  if  the 
meaning  of  plain  words  is  to  be  neglected  as  it  is  here. 
A  poet  who  is  not  an  artist  simply  is  not  a  poet  at  all — 
not  as  in  English  we  use  and  have  always  used  the 
word.  And  in  discussing  the  question  of  Whitman's 
writing  it  is  surely  to  beg  the  question  if  almost  at  the 
outset  we  are  asked  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a  poet 
who  Is  not  an  artist,  and,  In  consequence,  poetry  which 
is  not  artistic  and  therefore  not  poetry.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Holmes'  novelt}'.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  mode 
of  serving  up  ancient  platitudes:  "Were  I  to  try  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  impression  that  Whitman's 
poetry  has  made  upon  me,  I  should  say  that  consciously 
and  theoretically,  he  is  the  poet  of  democratic  equality, 
— and  therefore  of  chaos  ;  that  unconsciously,  and  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  is  the  poet  of  the  Ideal,  of  the 

*  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  '  ; 

and  that  along  the  whole  range  of  his  nature  he  is  the 
poet  of  joy, — and  therefore  of  death. "  How  often  again 
are  we  to  hear  this  tedious  stuff?  In  bye-gone  days 
Whitman's  work  made  that  Impression  upon  various 
"  me's  ",  and  they  told  us  all  about  it.  1902  is  rather 
too  late  for  it  to  be  told  again.  Frankl)',  we  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  why  this  book  should  have  been 
written  and  published.  The  "study"  is  worthless, 
and  as  for  the  selection  there  are  better  ones.  Besides 
the  whole  of  Whitman's  verse  is  easily  accessible,  and 
we  do  not  need  Mr.  Holmes  as  a  guide. 
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"Clementina."     By    A.    E.   W.    Mason.  London: 
Methuen.    igoi.  6^. 

"Clementina"  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
and  it  should  gratify  that  writer,  to  observe  how 
much  better  a  work  was  "  Parson  Kelly,"  in  which 
he  lent  a  hand.  For  Mr.  Charles  Wogan  of  the 
former  book  is,  as  it  were,  the  D'Artagnan  of  the 
present.  He  possesses  three  trusty  comrades,  gentle- 
men of  Dillon's  regiment,  whereof  one  had  never 
been  limned  had  not  Dumas  created  Porthos.  In 
fact  the  book  is  a  mosaic  of  literary  parallels,  though 
we  are  sure  there  is  no  actual  plagiarism.  Wogan's 
most  usual  predicaments  are  those  which  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman  loves  to  portray,  and  he  extricates  himself 
very  much  in  the  methods  of  Mr.  Hope's  Rudolf 
Rassendyll.  The  Princess  Clementina  is  wooed  by  a 
suitor  of  high  rank,  a  twin  brother,  as  it  might  be,  of 
De  Musset's  Prince  de  Mantoue  in  "Fantasio".  But 
the  most  serious  objection  we  have  is  that  Mr.  Mason, 
starting  in  the  Dumas  vein,  degenerates  into  the  Daudet 
manner.  The  treatment  of  Princess  Clementina's  emo- 
tions is  at  times  horridly  like  Daudet's  mishandling  of 
the  heroic  queen  in  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil ".  Probably 
Mr.  Mason  has  read  too  much  and  has  too  good  a 
memory.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  the  parallels 
suggested  by  us  ever  crossed  his  mind,  but  for  all  that 
he  is  not  ploughing  virgin  soil,  and  his  story  has  little 
freshness.  The  central  episode,  the  escape  of  Clemen- 
tina Sobieski  to  wed  the  Chevalier,  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  in  history,  and  the  telling  is  spirited  enough. 
"Clementina"  is  in  fact  an  historic  novel  of  some 
merit,  and  had  Mr.  Mason  been  courageous  enough  to 
bar  what  is  termed  psychology  might  have  stood  on 
its  own  feet  as  a  good  story.  As  it  is,  historical  fact 
governs  the  event,  while  the  writer's  fancy  plays 
defiantly  with  the  might  have  been. 

"Old  Blackfriars."  By  Beatrice  Marshall.  London: 
Seeley.  1901.  6s. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  pretty  work  in  this  book  : 
work  which  cannot  be  called  strong,  nor  even  for  that 
matter  particularly  original,  but  which  is  a  pleasant 
appreciation  of  the  days  when  Van  Dyck  stretched  his 
splendid  canvasses  in  his  Blackfriars  studio  and  there 
were  hayfields  between  Holborn  and  Islington.  It  is 
true  that  the  central  idea  of  the  story — the  defiberate 
exchange  between  two  sets  of  parents  of  their  children, 
son  and  daughter  newly  born — is  not  inherently  pro- 
bable, especially  considering  the  characters  of  the 
parents,  but  at  all  events  it  supplies  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  mor«  than  one  pleasing  picture  of  boy  and  girl 
courtship,  and  it  is  the  use  to  which  Miss  Marshall 
turns  her  powers  of  describing  such  idylls  which  gives  to 
the  book  its  chief  value.  This  is,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Miss  Marshall's  first  attempt  at  serious  fiction,  and  the 
hand  of  the  beginner  is  evident  in  a  style  which  is  now 
and  then  needlessly  stilted  and  old-fashioned.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  what  Miss  Marshall  could  make  of 
a  more  modern  theme  ;  however,  this  is  pretty  enough. 

"Don  or  Devil?"    By  William  Westall.  London: 
Pearson.     1901.  6s. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  kind  of  stuff  except  that  it 
is  just  about  as  carelessly  written  as  anything  published 
within  the  year,  and  amazingly  dull  into  the  bargain  ? 
Here  is  a  story  of  fighting  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  Who  does  the  fighting 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  comprehend,  or  why  they 
fight.  Two  of  the  main  characters  of  the  book — there 
are  about  forty  main  characters,  all  equally  uninter- 
esting— are  called  Don  Antonio  Bonanza  and  Don 
lago  Santleo  respectively.  On  p.  180  Don  Antonio 
takes  away  the  breath  of  the  English  hero,  Captain 
Wyvenhoe,  by  making  the  remark  "All's  well  that 
ends  well  "  in  excellent  English.  He  explains  that  it  is 
the  only  English  phrase  he  knows.  On  p.  181  Captain 
Wyvenhoe  puzzles  over  this  explanation,  attributed  on 
that  page  to  Don  lago.  On  p.  244  we  are  informed 
that  Don  Santleo,  to  the  hero's  amazement,  has  always 
spoken  English  as  fluently  as  Captain  Wyvenhoe. 
Nothing  more  happens.  It  would  not  so  much  matter 
if  Mr.  Westall  had  any  kind  of  story  to  tell. 


THEOLOGY.  i.^ 

"A  History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus."     By  J, 
Hackett.    London  :  Methuen.    1901.    15J.  net. 
Quite  recently  the  Rev.  H.  T.  F.  Duckworth  brought  out  an  isv 
excellent  little  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Cyprus  ;  leTi 
this  has  now  been  followed  by  a  much  more  ambitious  work  by  ob 
Mr.  Hackett,  who  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  has  had  unusual  wl 
opportunities  of  studying  the  island  and  its  history  ;  and  few  tt 
islands  have  served    more   masters    or   witnessed  stranger 
ecclesiastical  vicissitudes.  Subject  to  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  ji 
then  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  II.  and  n 
the  Khalif  Abd-ul-Melik  jointly,  conquered  by  Richard  I.,  sold  ;ti 
by  him  to  the  Knights  Templars,  returned  by  them  to  Richard  4 
and  sold  again  to  Guy  de   Lusignan  the  discrowned  King  of  It 
Jerusalem,  given  over  three  centuries  later  to  the  Venetian  a 
Republic  and  after  eighty  years'  mismanagement  taken  from  la 
them  by  the  Turk,  and  at  length  in  our  own  days  brought  h 
under  the  government  of  England  a  second  time — its  political  ii 
history  has  been  chequered  enough  ;  and  these  changes  have  il 
had  their  influence  on  the  Cypriote  Church.    Yet  it  has  stub-  j 
bornly  enough  clung  to  its  ecclesiastical  independence  ;  part  of  ;( 
the  great  Oriental  Church  it  still  refused  in  the  early  centuries  . 
to  subordinate  itself  to  Constantinople  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  withstood  all  the  efforts  to  be  Romanised,  spite  of  Rome's 
intruding  four  Latin  Bishops  into  the  island  and  forcing  every 
Greek  Bishop  and  cleric  to  do  homage  to  them.    The  Turkish  , 
dominion  gave  in  a  sense  esta1)lishment  to  the  Native  Church 
but  an  estal^lishment  of  doubtful  benefit  to  its  Christianity,  as 
a  bishopric  depended  on  Turkish  favour,  which  in  turn  depended 
on  brilDes,  and  the  Turks  governed  the  island  largely  through 
the  bishops  whom  they  permitted  and  even  aided  to  collect  ' 
money  from  their  people.    Let  us  hope  that  a  healthier  life  is 
in  store  for  the  Church  under  English  administration,  and  that  ■ 
a  combination  of  political  intrigue  with  squabbles  over  the 
interpretation  of  ancient  canons  will  give  place  to  an  observ- 
ance of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.    Mr.  Hackett  has  : 
diligently  collected  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject,  I 
and  his  pages  are  almost  too  full  of  quotations  and  footnotes- ; 
but  he  lacks  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the  power  of  making 
what  he  \\  rites  really  history  ;  often  it  is  liitle  more  than  putting 
in  a  row  all  the  stories  he  can  find  about  a  period  or  a  per- 
sonage :  still  he  has  done  good  service  in  producing  a  book 
which  will  at  any  rate  be  a  useful  work  of  reference. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman  Period."  By 
R.  L.  Ottley.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1 901.  5J. 

Mr.  Ottley  aims  at  supplying  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  history 
more  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  tharv 
that  given  us  in  most  of  the  text-books  in  use.  He  has  however 
done  little  more  than  relate  the  Bible  narrative  in  his  own 
language  with  a  few  qualifications  such  as  "the  story  runs 
that "  a  later  account  related  that "  ;  the  stories  of  the 
patriarchs  are  explained  as  being  tribal  rather  than  personal 
histories  ;  and  an  appendix  gives  a  short  account  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  assigns  their  chapters  to  J  E  P  and 
the  other  capital  letters  who  have  now  displaced  the  traditional 
authors.  The  higher  criticism  is  best  in  attack  ;  it  becomes 
dull  when  it  becomes  constructive.  And  Mr.  Ottley's  book  is 
dull  ;  he  never  warms  to  his  subject  ;  he  is  conscientious,  pains- 
taking, reverent,  but  not  interesting.  His  book  will  be  useful 
for  preparing  the  Old  Testament  for  a  pass  examination  ;  it  is 
good  hack  work  ;  but  we  expect  something  more  than  hack 
work  from  a  scholar  and  theologian  like  Mr.  Ottlev. 

"  Bishop  Butler."  By  W.  A.  Spooner.  ("  Leaders  of  Religion.") 
London  :  Methuen.    igoi.    ^s.  6d. 
We  rise  from  this  book  with  a  sense  of  grievance  ;  why 
did  not  Mr.  Spooner  publish  it  years  ago.'     It  has  grown 
we  imagine  out  of  Oxford  lectures   to   candidates  for  the 
Theology  School  whose  course  of  study  required  them  to  "  offer 
miracles ",  as  it  was  once  described  ;  if  so,  happy  were  the 
students  who  heard  and  inwardly  digested  the  lectures  ;  but 
we  are  genuinely  sorry  that  a  larger  public  has  only  now  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  such  an  admirable  introduction  to 
Butler's  works.    Less  than  fifty  pages  suffice  for  the  biography  ; 
his  life  was  so  uneventful  that  Mr.  Spooner  with  all  his  diligence  J 
can  find  but  little  to  record  ;  yet  he  has  contrived  to  place  the 
bishop  in  his  surroundings  clearly,  and  to  make  us  see  the 
author  as  we  read  his  writings  ;  and  we  understand  better  than 
before  what  the  task  was  to  which  he  set  himself  and  the  way  " 
in  which  he  set  to  work.    The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  . 
up  with  a  description  and  examination  of  that  task,  and  here 
Mr.  .Spooner  writes  with  the  simplicity  and  ease  which  only  , 
long  study  and  familiarity  with  his  subject  can  give  ;  his  work 
ought  to  be  a  true  revelation  of  Butler  to  those  many  readers 
who  begin  the  Analogy  or  Sermons  but  are  deterred  by  their 
obscure  and  laboured  style  from  persevering.    It  is  hard  to 
pick  out  any  chapters  of  the  book  as  better  than  the  rest,  but 
we  think  that  the  second,  on  moral  practice  anil  moral  theory 
in  England  in  Butler's  time,  and  the  last,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  permanent  features  in  his  writings  are  indicated,  are  per- 
haps the  most  valuable.  \Vc  have  noticed  two  misprints  ;  "Dr.  k 
Mills"  (p.  141)  should  be  "Dr.  Mill";  and  " Surenbusius"  I 
(p.  143)  should  be  "  Surenhusius  ". 
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Lvolulion  and  Revelation."  By  G.  M.  Macdei  mott.  London  : 

Jarrold  and  Sons.  1901.  2s. 
Mr.  Macdermott  has  produced  a  short  and  clear  account  of 
)lution  ;  he  has  read  up  his  subject  well,  he  writes  with 
:husiasm  about  it,  and  he  knows  how  to  answer  the  popular 
lections  in  popular  language.  But  he  is  not  quite  so  happy 
en  he  gets  into  the  domain  of  theology  ;  he  can  give  well 
)ugh  the  ordinary  answers  to  the  difficulties  presented, 
.,  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  but  he  does  nothing 
ire,  and  he  needs  deeper  study  if  he  would  bring  the  latter 
t  of  his  book  up  to  the  level  of  the  former.  And  deeper 
dy  would  strengthen  his  case  ;  for  instance  the  non-scientific 
iracter  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  would  have  been 
nonstrated  even  more  clearly  had  be  pointed  out  that  they 
itain  not  one  but  two  accounts  of  the  Creation  ;  and  he  could 
re  gained  stronger  evidence  against  explaining  the  statement 
t  man  was  made  "  in  the  image  of  God "  as  necessarily 
hropomorphic,  had  he  cited  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 

0  almost  universally  explain  it  of  man's  mental  and  spiritual 
)acities,  and  especially  his  gift  of  free-will.  But  still  it  is  a 
3d  and  able  essay  in  apologetics. 

lonsieur  Vincent."  By  James  Adderley.  "  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln."  By  C.  L.  Marson.  London  :  Edward  Arnold. 
1901.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Vir.  Adderley  is  continuing  his  work  of  making  up  a  short 
graphy  out  of  several  long  ones,  and  we  think  he  is 
proving.  His  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  interesting  and 
lost  recalls  some  of  the  solider  works  which  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Iney  Lear  knew  so  well  how  to  compile  ;  he  lapses  into  the 
nmoiiplace  when  he  draws  his  practical  lessons  from  the 
nt's  life,  but  he  has  at  any  rate  succeeded  in  making  the  life 
•active. 

VIr.  Marson's  life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  a  longer  and 
ire  ambitious  piece  of  work  ;  he  has  studied  hard  both  at 
:ient  and  modern  authorities,  and  has  produced  what  would 
.'e  been  a  very  handy  and  readable  biography,  but  for  one 
.ve  defect.  He  is  writing  about  mediceval  England,  and 
)arently  thinks  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  style  in  accordance 
h  the  period— something  quaint,  forcible  and  full  of  grim 
-fashioned  humour:  and  the  result  is  Carlyle  and  water. 
;  have  "  beseeched  instead  of  "  besought such  spelling  as 
moothe  "  (fortunately  not  "  merrie  "),  and  such  sentences  as 
11  this  (i.e.  the  discipline  of  the  Cloister)  the  novice  took  with 
ito,  safe  hidden  from  the  flash  of  emerald  eyes,  and  the 
chery  of  hypergeometrical  noses  '',  etc.  etc.  Mr.  Marson  has 
to  learn  that  the  best  style  is  the  simplest  ;  and  he  cannot 
better  than  follow  Swift's  famous  advice  to  a  young  preacher 
fays  to  go  over  his  manuscript  and  strike  out  anything  he 
lught  particularly  fine. 

rwo  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."    By  T.  W. 

Drury.    London  :  Nisbet.    1901.    3^.  6d. 
Two  studies,  one  archa:ological  and  the  other  polemical, 
e  archcxological  is  the  more  interesting  and  forms  a  short 

1  serviceable  history  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Lord's 
lyer  ;  it  is  not  quite  deep  enough  to  satisfy  scholars  (who 
illy  have  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  aa  ablative  case  in 

( Contimied  on  page  86. ) 
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quotations  by  an  -d)  and  rather  too  deep  for  the  "  man  in  the 
street "  who  has  of  late  succeeded  to  the  position  though  not  to 
the  abilities  of  Macaulay's  schoolboy  ;  but  it  is  a  careful  piece  of 
work  and  ought  to  prove  useful  to  many  a  clergyman.  The  second 
study  is  an  examination  of  the  various  revisions  of  the  Prayer- 
book  as  to  the  practice  of  non-communicating  attendance.  Mr. 
Drury  seems  to  make  it  probable  that  between  the  first  Prayer- 
book  and  the  last  revision  the  practice  had  died  out  in  the 
English  Church,  and  that  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  absence  of  its 
prohibition  at  the  last  revision  is  due  (see  especially  p.  116  f). 

"An  Introduction  to  Christian  Mysticism."  By  Eleanor  C. 
Gregory.  London  :  Allenson.  1901.  is.  6d.  net. 
We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Inge's  Bampton  Lectures  on 
Christian  Mysticism  have  succeeded  in  exciting  wider  interest 
in  the  subject.  Miss  Gregory  has  read  the  book  to  good  effect 
and  has  produced  a  clear  and  sympathetic  account  of  mysticism 
and  mystics  ;  we  hope  that  it  will  really  prove  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  work  with  those  who  read  it.  There  is  a  strange 
misprint  of  "or"  for  "of"  twice  over  (pp.  43  and  47). 

"  The  Reformation."  By  W.  Walker.  (Eras  of  the  Christian 
Church.)  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1901.  6s. 
This  is  one  of  those  compilations  which  American  pro- 
fessors frequently  set  themselves  to  make,  and  sometimes 
do  admirably.  It  only  professes  to  deal  with  the  Reformation 
on  the  Continent,  as  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation  is 
to  appear  in  a  separate  volume  in  the  series  ;  but  it  is  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Reforming  movement  in  its 
various  countries,  and  of  that  strange  reaction  which  followed, 
the  counter-Reformation.  Mr.  Walker's  sympathies  are  with 
the  opinions  of  the  more  advanced  Swiss  reformers,  with 
Calvin  and  Zwingli  rather  than  with  Luther  ;  but  he  has  tried  not 
only  to  collect  his  facts  but  to  present  them  impartially  ;  and 
we  think  he  has  succeeded.  The  book  tends,  as  Church 
histories  often  do,  to  tail  off  into  a  series  of  biographies  ;  but 
still  it  is  a  very  useful  handbook  and  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  come  across  any  work  in  English  which  quite  fills  its 
place. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Asoka."  Rulers  of  India  Series.  By  V.  A.  Smith.  Oxford: 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901.  js.  bd. 
This  scholarly  little  work  closes  for  the  present  the  Rulers  of 
India  Series  which  the  late  editor  Sir  W.  \\^  Hunter  had 
brought  down  to  recent  times  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Mayo. 
Chronologically  the  life  of  Asoka  should  have  been  the  first  of 
the  series  and  this  was  so  intended.  But  circumstances  pre- 
vented Professor  Rhys  Davids  from  carrying  out  the  design, 
and  with  his  approval  the  task  fell  into  the  capable  hands  of 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith.  Of  Asoka's  life  so  little  is  known  that 
the  work  is  necessarily  more  in  the  nature  of  a  history 
than  a  biography.  Mr.  Smith  has  extracted  from  the  frag- 
mentary records  which  exist  all  that  can  now  be  known  of 
the  great  Buddhist  ruler.  While  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
engaged  in  the  first  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  West 
Europe,  Asoka  in  the  Far  East  was  extending  and  con- 
solidating the  great  Maurya  empire  built  up  by  Chandragupta 
in  the  scramble  for  his  Eastern  dominions  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander.  He  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  kingdom 
exceeding  British  India  in  area.  He  carried  the  Buddhist 
religion  to  even  further  limits  by  the  dispatch  of  missionaries  to 
kingdoms  outside  his  sway.  The  jealousy  of  the  Brahniinical 
writers  has  deprived  posterity  of  any  adequate  record  of  the 
Emperor  who  raised  Buddhism  from  a  local  cult  to  a  world- 
religion  and  while  still  ruling  vast  dominions  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  vows  of  a  Buddhist  monk  and,  so  far  as  might  be, 
conform  his  life  and  methods  of  government  to  the  humane 
doctrines  of  the  founder  of  his  faith.  The  glimpses  which  are 
afforded  show  what  the  world  has  lost  in  the  obscurity  which 
overclouds  a  reign  of  great  splendour  and  progress  and  conceals 
entirely  the  after  history  of  his  great  empire.  Mr.  Smith  has 
used  the  materials  at  his  disposal  with  a  discrimination  a.id 
insight  which  justify  his  reputation  as  an  Indian  archaologist. 

"  A  Report  on  Canada."  By  the  Earl  of  Durham.  New 
Edition.  London  :  Methuen.  1902.  "js.  bd.  net. 
Lord  Durham's  report  is  re-issued  opportunely  on  the  morrow 
of  Mrs.  P'awcett's  "Life  of  Sir  William  Molesworth",  who  saw 
eye  to  eye  with  its  author  on  questions  of  Colonial  policy.  The 
new  edition  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  think  that  it  affords 
valuable  hints  for  guidance  in  .South  Africa,  but  others  who  see 
that  the  case  of  Canada  seventy-five  years  ago  was  not  on  all 
fours  with  the  case  of  South  Africa  to-day  will  also  be  glad  to 
possess  it  as  an  historic  document  of  first-rate  importance. 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  newer  and  better  regime  in 
Canada.  An  introductory  note  to  the  present  volume  says 
that  "  it  is  not  easy  at  tliis  distance  of  time  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value  the  provident  boldness  of  Lord  Durham".  It  is 
certainly  a  good  deal  easier  to  do  that  now  than  at  the  time  the 
report  was  written.  Then  the  success  of  the  course  Durham 
proposed  could  only  be  matter  for  conjecture ;  to-day  its 
wisdom  and  value  are  understood  and  proven.  The  writer  of 
the  note  gives  credit  to  Lord  Durham  alone  for  the  report  and 


its  ideas.  He  has  we  suppose  heard  of  Wakefield  and  Buller. 
It  is  well  known  that  Durham's  greatness  was  largely  that 
of  the  foster-parent.  He  rose  to  the  level  of  other  people's 
philosophy  and  brought  his  remarkable  gifts  of  practical  states- 
manship to  bear  in  the  inauguration  and  advocacy  of  a  policy 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  right  one.  It  was  not  perhaps 
quite  true,  as  was  said  of  the  report  at  the  time,  that  "  Wakefield 
thought  it,  Buller  wrote  it,  Durham  signed  it",  but  the  epigram 
was  not  wholly  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny."  By  W.  H.  Fitchett.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1901.  bs. 
Mr.  Fitchett's  method  of  writing  history  is  by  this  time 
well  known.  He  looks  at  events  from  the  point  of  view  of 
romance,  and  the  deeds  he  records  are  always  described  in 
superlatives.  In  British  Imperial  history  there  is  no  chapter 
more  thrilling  than  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  heroes  like  Lawrence, 
Edwards,  Nicholson,  Havelock,  did  things  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  endurance,  in  daring,  or  in  self- 
sacrifice.  The  subject  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  slowest 
witted  of  patriots,  and  sets  the  brain  of  an  enthusiast  like  Mr. 
Fitchett  afire.  If  his  purple  patches  in  his  other  books  had 
been  fewer  those  which  appear  in  this  might  be  more  convincing,, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  grip  of  the  battlefield  which  he 
possesses  or  to  resist  for  long  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
rushes  into  the  fray.  He  appears  to  have  read  every  scrap  of 
information,  personal  and  official,  which  might  serve  to  bring 
home  more  vividly  the  realities  of  the  terrible  struggle  at  Delhi, 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 

"The  Origin  of  Species."  u.  net.  "The  Descent  of  Man. 
IS.  bd.  By  Charles  Darwin.  London  :  Murray.  1901. 
We  are  glad  that  this  new,  authorised  and  extremely  cheap 
editions  of  the  most  famous  and  fascinating  of  Darwin's 
books  have  been  brought  out  in  time  to  prevent  a  possible  trade 
in  the  early  and  incomplete  form,  the  copyright  of  which  is  now 
expiring.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  the  publishers  say 
that  "  the  edition  which  thus  loses  its  legal  protection  is  the 
imperfect  edition  which  the  author  subsequently  revised,  andj 
which  was  accordingly  superseded.  The  complete  and  authorised 
edition  of  the  work  will  not  lose  copyright  for  some  years  ". 
Among  the  additions  which  Darwin  made  to  the  sixth  edition 
of  "  The  Origin  of  Species  "  were  passages  dealing  with  the 
probable  use  of  the  rattle  to  the  rattlesnake,  with  fertile  hybrid 
moths  and  with  the  ejection  by  the  young  cuckoo  of  other 
young  birds  in  the  nest  with  them. 

"Foimal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland."  By  H.  Inigo 
Triggs.  Part  I.  London  :  Batsford.  1902.  i\s.  net. 
This  work  has  evidently  cost  the  producers  a  good  deal  of 
labour,  but  we  rather  question  whether  it  is  labour  well  laid 
out.  The  photos  of  the  gardens  have  a  rather  hard  mechanical 
appearance.  Take  for  instance  the  illustration  of  the  garden 
at  Penshurst  Place.  Who  could  by  it  get  any  true  idea  of  the 
ancient  charm  of  the  formal  Dutch  garden  there  ?  It  is  only  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  pictures  of  formal  gardens  must  have  more 
or  less  a  mechanical  look  about  them.  Mr.  Triggs  supplies  an 
interesting  historical  note.  Early  in  Norman  days  gardens 
took  the  form  of  what  to-day  we  call  orchards.  There  are  now 
no  Middle  Age  gardens  in  existence  :  to  see  what  these  were 
like  we  must  go  to  the  wonderful  illuminated  MSS. 

"  Beautiful  Birds."  By  Edmund  Selous.  London :  Dent. 
1901. 

In  the  unusual  combination  of  literary  expression  and  minute- 
ness of  observation— he  studies  birds  with  the  infinite  care 
almost  that  Swammerdam  gave  to  his  insects  -Mr.  Edmund 
Selous  has  as  yet  no  rival.  His  writings  on  the  great  crested 
grebe,  the  stone  curlew,  the  nightjar,  &c.,  are  invaluable.  His 
new  bird  book  for  children  is  of  course  remarkable  and  quite 
original;  but  it  strikes  us  as  over-italicised.  The  "Papuan 
Shooting  Birds  of  Paradise"  does  not  look  as  though  he  would 
hit:  Mr.  Astley,  however,  has  evidently  taken  much  trouble 
over  the  illustrations. 

"Shakespeare's  Works."  London:  Newnes.  1901.  los.  bd. 
net. 

It  might,  we  think,  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  edition,  printed 
on  tliin  paper  and  complete  in  three  volumes,  supplied  a  want  : 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  very  small  compass,  and 
yet  one  can  read  without  danger  to  the  eyesight.  The  illus- 
trations verge  on  the  ridiculous,  however,  and  the  end  papers 
are  poor  things. 

"  Songs  from  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare."  Guildford  : 
Curtis.    1901.    2.*-.  net. 

This  pretty  booklet  contains  all  the  delicious  songs  from  the 
comedies  and  tragedies.  We  are  pleased  to  sec  that  it  comes 
from  an  English  country  town. 

"The  New  Century  (jcographical  Reader"  recently  noticed 
in  this  Review,  is  published  not  by  Messrs.  Black  but  by 
Messrs.  Blackie  of  (jlasgow  and  London. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation is  improving  and  enlarging  "  Recreation  ",  the  magazine 
published  in  the  Braille  type  which  Miss  Neville  conducts. 
This  is  a  good  work. 
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embossed  upon  covers  and  tubes  of 
all  genuine 


Trade  Mark. 


Duni^pIYres 


Ask  to  see  it. 

55s.  per  pair.    Of  all  cycle  agents. 

Wired   or  beaded  edges  optional.  Guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


ENGR.WINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MOND.W.  January  20,  1902,  and  two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  framed  and  in  the  portfolio,  fancy  subjects, 
by  J.  R.  Smith  and  W.  Ward,  after  G.  Morland  :  others  by  F.  Bartolozzi, 
H.  i'.unbury,  W.  Nutter,  T.  Ryder,  .\.  Kauffman,  Aiken,  ^cc  ,  «ome  printed  in 
colours  ;  Mezzotint  and  other  Portraits,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  R.  Cosway,  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  Sir  P.  Lely,  S.  Cousins,  and  others,  some  proofs  ;  Modern  Etchings,  &c., 
after  J.  F.  Mi  let,  Meissonier,  C.  Martin  Hardy,  A.  W.  Kerr,  H.  Herkomer,  and 
others,  mostly  signed  artists'  proofs  :  Engravings  after  old  masters.  Drawings, 
Oil  Paintings,  &c. ,  including  a  collection  of  original  pencil  drawings  by  John  Leech. 
May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

THE    ROYAL    .SOCIETY   OF    PAINTERS    IN  WATER- 
COLOURS,  5A  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W.  (near  the  National  Gallery). 
WI.VTER  EXHIBITION   NOW  OPEN  from  n  to  ^. 

K.  W.  H.wwARi)  Butt.  Secretary. 

GELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

A  Cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg,  advising 
that  crushing  will  be  resumed  on  gth  instant  with  50  stamps, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
I»ndon  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
8th  Jarruary,  1902. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Kstimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 


JOHN 
15RINSMEAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
78,  20,  and  22, 
Witjmorc  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKHUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes :  Unicode  .md  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  PubHshed 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A   COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  will  be  delivered 

ii.  under  the  above  Fund  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at 
University  College,  London,  on  Thursdays,  at  8  r.M..  beginning  January  23,  1902. 
Subject:  THE  POETRY  OF  ROSSETTI,  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  and  Others. 
For  terms  of  admission  apply  to  Hon.  Sec,  University  College,  W.C. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Managing  Director,  ARTHUR  COLLINS. 
Twice  Daily,  at  i  30  and  7.30.       The  Children's  Pantomime,  "  BLUE  BEARD." 
DAN  LENO,  Herbert  Campbell,  F.  Emney,  L.  Caird,  Little  Zola,  Arthur  Conquest; 
Elaine  Ravensberg,  Julia  Franks,  Madge  Girdlestone,  Grigolatis,  &c. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 
EVERY  EVENING, 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "  OLD  CHINA "  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


EVERY  EVENING,  until  Feb.  (,  at  8  p  m. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN  S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor  — Mr.  Henrv  J.  Wood. 
Smoking  permitted.    Promenade,  is.  ;  balcony,  2S.  ;  grand  circle,  3s.,  5s. 


QUEEN'S  (SMALL) 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 


HALL. 

(DAILY  at  3.) 

And  THURSDAYS  and  S.\TURDAVS  at    and  S.30. 
Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER'S  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME. 
7S.  6d.,  ss.,  2S.  6d.,  is.  R.  Newman.  Manager. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

NEWMAN'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS. 
January  18,  February  i,  22,  March  8,  at  3  p.m. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Subscription,  25s.,  175.  6d.;  Single  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  3s..  2s.  6d.,  is. 
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TREHERNE'S  NEW  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE    RANEE'S    RUBIES.     By    Dr.  Helen 

BoURCHiEK.    Cr.  3vo.    Price  6s. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Bali.  Naylor.    Cr.  Svo.    Price  6s. 

A  FURY  IN  WHITE  VELVET.    By  Herbert 

Co.MPTON,  Author  of  "  The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham,"  &c.  Cr.  Svo. 
Price  IS.  net. 

Pall  Mill  Gazetf €.—''''  One  of  the  best  shillingsworths  we  hive  of  late  come 
across   it  is  readable,  well  told  and  exciting  from  start  to  finish." 

STAGE    SILHOUETTES.     By   Sidney  Dark. 

With  20  full-pa;:;e  IIIu5trations.    Price  is. 


TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Fraser.    price  6s. 
Athen<eui?z,~-^''  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 

EAST   OF   SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin.    Price  6s. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

iDROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne.    Price  6s. 

Saturday  Rc~'ieiv. — "  A  remarkable  novel." 

"MAD"     LORRIMER.      By     Finch  Mason. 

Price  3S.  6d. 
County  Gentlouan. — "  A  very  readable  book." 

THE   WOMAN   OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Marvin 

Dana.    Price  3s.  6d. 

THIRTEEN    WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Glasgow  ffeyald.—"  Tire  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  handful  of  idylls 
of  true  love." 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  35.  6d. 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Well  told  and  pathetic." 

(Read  "  Johanna."    By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  coinmenciiig  January 
Number  of  ' '  Cratnpton^s  Magazine. " 


A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  LTD.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 


Now  Ready.      No.  69  (January).      Price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s.  6d. 
THE 

LAW   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  O.xford. 

CONTENTS. 

NOTES  : — The  Conspiracy  Cases  v.  Leathein,  &c.)  :  Right  of  Directors  to 

rely  on  officers  of  company  ;  Income  Tax  cases  ;  Actions  against  Public 
Officers  ■  Contracts  for  suoply  of  electric  energy  ;  Increase  of  liability  by 
assignment  of  contract  ;  Tied  houses— whether  tenant's  covenant  runs  with 
reversion  :  Adulteration  of  food  ;  Fraudulent  use  of  trade  name  by  company  : 
Interest  on  overdue  trade  accounts  :  Alien's  right  of  action  against  owner  of 
British  ship  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  ;  The  "  Insular  Cases  "  in  the  U.S.  ; 
Fusion  in  Victoria  (by  J.  R.  Macuike).  : 

A  NOTE  ON  FAKQUHARSON  BROTHERS  &^  CO.  v.  A'/JVG  &'  CO. 
By  Arthi  K  Cohen,  K.C. 

LUNACY  IN  RELATION  TO  CONTRACT,  TORT,  AND  CRIME. 
By  Rankine  Wilson. 

STATE    PKOTECTION    OF    ANIMALS    AT    HOME  AND  AP.ROAD. 

By  J.    F,.    0.    DE  .MoN  r.MOKENCV. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  ALLEGIANCE.  II.  By  John  W.  Sai.mond. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS.  By  Edward  Ienks. 
THE    PURPOSK    AND    METHOD    OF   A    LAW    SCHOOL.      I.  By 

W.  Jethro  1!ro\vx. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Just  Puljlislied.    Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  ^5  5s. 

DANIEIiL'S    PRACTICE    OF    THE  CHANCERY 

DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  ON  APPEAL 
THEREFROM.  Seventh  Edition.   With  References  to  the  Companion  Volume 
of  Forms,  and  to  the  .Sixth  Edition  of     Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and 
Orders."    By  Cecil  C.  M.  Dale,  Charles  W.  (Ikeknwood,  Sydney  E. 
Williams,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law  ;  and  Francis  A.  Stkinc^eh,  Esq.,  of 
the  Central  Office.  igoi. 
"  With  Daniell  the  practitioner  is  '  personally  conducted,'  and  there  are  very  few 
lawyers  who  will  not  be  grateful  f.)r  such  guidance,  carried  out  as  it  is  by  the 
collaboration  of  the  most  competent  hands." — Law  Journal,  Nov.  30,  1901. 

Jnst  Publislied.    Fifth  Edition.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

DANIEIiL'S     FORMS     AND     PRECEDBNTS  OF 

]'KOCEKI)IN(;S  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGH 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  ON  APPEAL  THEREFROM.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  .Summaries  of  the  Rules  of  tlie  .Supreme  Court  ;  Practical 
Notes;  and  References  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  "  Daniell's  Chancery 
Practice,"  and  to  the  .Sixtli  Edition  of  ".Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and 
Orders."  l!y  Ciiahi.es  liuuNEV,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  .Supreme  Court,  igoi. 
"  The  book  is  too  well-established  in  profrssional  favour  to  stand  in  need  of  com- 
mendation, but  its  reputation  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  present  edition.' 

.Solicitors'  Journal,  Nov.  2,  iQoi. 

Calaloi;iie  of  Laiv  Works  {^January)  Post  Free. 

STEVENS  &  SONS,  Ld ,  119  &  120,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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THIS    WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  (L.  J.  Freeman).    New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    \2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

George  Washington  (Norman  Hapgood).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Company,    ^s.  6d.  net. 
Selected  Essays  and  Papers  of  Richard  Copley  Christie  (Edited  by 

William  A.  Shaw).    Longmans.    \2s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Mating  of  a  Dove  (Mary  E.  Mann).    Unwin.  6s. 

The  Green  Turbans  (J.  Maclaren-Cobban) ;  A  Daughter  of  England 

(May  Crommelin).     Long.    6^.  each. 
Eain  Macarthon  :  Agonistes  (John  M.  M.  Charleson).    Stock.  6s. 
A  Lady  Skipper  (Will  J.  Ward).    Wilkinson  Bros.  6s. 
The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  (James  Ball  Naylor).    Treherne.  6s. 
A  Matter  of  Sentiment  (John  Strange  Winter)  ;  Deacon  and  Actress 

(Archibald  Clavering  Gunter).    F.  V.  White.    6s.  each. 
Lady  Gwendoline  (Thomas  Cobb).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

History. 

A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions  (F.  F. 

Abbott).    Boston  and  London  :  Ginn  and  Co.  ys. 
A  Popular  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons  (John  Evans).  Slock. 

10^.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Irish  History  and  Biography  (C.  Litton  Falkiner).  Long- 
mans.   12^.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Beasts  of  the  Field  ;  Fow'ls  of  the  Air  (W.  J.  Long).     Boston  and 

London  :  Ginn  and  Co.    Js.  6d.  each. 
Little  Beast  Book,  A  ("  Israfel  ").    Unicorn  Press. 

Reference  Books. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  Books  in  the  British  Museum  (A.  G.  Ellis. 

Vol.  II.).    British  jMuseum. 
Catalogue  of  the  Sinhalese  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum 

(Don  M.  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe).    British  Museum. 
Constitutional  Year-Book,  The,  1902.  is. 

Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench  (1902).  Dean. 

House  of  Commons  Procedure  (George  Walpole).    Barber.     l^.  6d. 
Library,  Public,  of  the  City  of  Boston  :   Annual  List  of  new  Books 

added  (1900-1901).    Boston:  Published  by  the  Trustees. 
London  Manual,  The  (1902).    Edward  Lloyd,    is.  6d. 
London,  The  "Midget."    Gardner,  Darton. 

Theology. 

"  The  Saints"  : — Saint  John  Chrysostom,  344-407  (Aime  Puech). 
Duckworth.  3^. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Church  (I.  :  by  Thomas  Jackson  ;   II.  :  by 

Robert  Sanderson).    Stock.    3J-.  6d. 
Atonement  and  the  Eucharist  (W.  Kerr-Smith).    Gardner,  Darton. 

3^.  6d. 

Travel. 

The  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown  (Mrs.  Archibald  Little).  Unwin. 
21s.  net. 

Two  Winters  in  Norway  (A.  Edmund  Spender).  Longmans.  lo^.  6d. 
net. 

Almoriana:  Leaves  from  a  Hill  Journal  (By  "V").  AILihabad  : 
Pioneer  Press.    I  rupee. 

Verse. 

Collected  Poems,  The,  of  Mary  Robinson  [Madame  Duclaux]. 
Unwin.    7.f.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas(H.  J.  Mackinder).  Ileinemann. 
Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland  (H.  Inigo  Triggs.  Part  I.). 

Batsford.    21^.  net. 
"  Hilda's  "  Diary  of  a  Cape  Housekeeper  (H.  J.  Duckitt).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    4,1-.  6d. 
Ideals  of  Life  and  Citizenship  (C.  E.  Maurice).    Henderson.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Maximes  et  Pensees  (Selected  and  Translated  from  the  Fre  nch  by 
1.  R.  Solly).    Simpkin  Marshall.    2s.  net. 

Municipal  Adn'iinistration  (John  A.  Fairlie).  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Naval  Brigades  in  the  South  African  War,  1899-1900.  Sampson 
Low.    6s.  net. 

Old  Indian  Legends  (Retold  by  Zitkala-Sa).  Boston  and  London: 
Ginn  and  Co.    3.1'.  6d.  _ 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns  (Edited  by  William  Wall.ace). 
Chambers.  6s. 

Poison  Romance  and  Poison  Mysteries  (C.  J.  S.  Thompson.  New 
and  Revised  Edition).    Scientific  Press.    2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  in  Tale  and  N'erse  (Lois  Grosvcnor  Ilufford).  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    4J.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Maca/.i.nes  i'OR  January: — Edinl)urgh  Review, 
6s.  ;  English  Historical  Review,  5.1'.;  The  (^)uarterly,  6s.  ;  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  is.  not;'  The  Anglo-American,  25c.  ;  The 
Universal  Magazine,  6d.  ;  ]>a  Grande  Revue,  3f.  ;  The  North 
American  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3f.  ;  La 
Revue,  if.  30c.  ;  The  Church  (luarterly,  6s. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 


THIRD  AND  CHKAPER  EDITION,  LARGELY  REWRITTEN 
AND  REVISED  THROUGHOUT. 

QUAIN'S    DICTIONARY  OF 
MEDICINE. 

By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

Edited  by  H.  Monta(;uk  Murray.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Joint  Lecturer  on 
Medicine,  Charing  Cross  Medical  School,  and  Physician  to  Out-Patients, 
Charing  Cross  Hospital:  assisted  by  John  Hakold,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O., 
Physician  to  St.  John's  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  &c. ;  and  W.  Cecil 
BosANQUET,  M.A..  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Out-Patients,  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children,  Chelsea,  &c. 
With  2t  Plates  (14  in  Colour)  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.  21S.  net,  buckram  ;  or  30s.  net,  half-morocco. 

MR.  E.  F.  KNIGHT'S  BOOK  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
THE  "OPHIR." 
WITH  THE   ROYAL  TOUR:   a  Narrative  of 

the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain,  including  His  Royal  Highness's  Speech  delivered  at  the 
Guildhall,  December  5,  1901.  By  E.  K.  Knight,  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post  accompanying  the  Royal  Tour,  Author  of  "Where  Three 
Kmpires  Meet,"  &c.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victoria  League. 
With  Map  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  January  22. 

TWO   WINTERS    IN    NORWAY  :    being  an 

.\ccount  of  Two  Holidays  spent  on  .Snow-shoes  and  in  .Sleigh  driving,  and 
including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps.  By  A.  Edmund  Si'ENDER,  B.A.  Oxon, 
With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

SELECTED    ESSAYS.     By  Richard  Copley 

Christie,  M.A.  Oxon,  Hon.  LL.D.  Vict.,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Manchester,  Author  of  "  Etienne  Dolet :  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance,"  &c. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Svo.  12s.  net. 

CAROLINE    THE    ILLUSTRIOUS,  Queen- 

Consort  of  George  II.  and  sometime  Queen-Regent  :  a  .Study  of  her  Life  and 
Times.  By  W.  H.  Wh.kins.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Love  of  an 
L'ncrowned  Queen."  With  Portraits  (2  Photogra\'ures)  and  42  other  Illustra- 
tions,   z  vol;.  Svo.  36s. 

ROMAN   AFRICA  :  an  Outline  of  the  History  of 

the  Roman  Occupation  of  N^rth  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon  Inscriptions  and 
Monumental  Remains  in  that  Country.  By  Alexandisr  Graham  F.S.A.. 
F.R.I. B.A.  With  30  Reproductions  of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2  Maps.    Svo.  16s.  net. 

TRACES  OF  THE   ELDER    FAITHS  OF 

IRi;L.\XD:  a  Folklore  Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Fre-Christian  Tradi- 
tions. By  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.I..\.,  Author  of  "  Pagan  Ireland,"  &c. 
With  192  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  3:15.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  IRISH  HISTORY  AND  BIO- 

GRAPHV.  Mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton  Falkiner. 
3vo.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON  MINE 

SURVEYING,  By  Arnold  Lupton,  Mining  Engineer,  Certificated  Colliery 
Manager,  Surveyor,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Author  of 
''Mining:  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Getting  of  Minerals."  With 
209  Illustrations.    8vo.  12s.  net.  \[n  a /t'7u  days. 

LAMARCK,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  EVOLU- 

TION  :  his  Life  and  Work,  with  Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 

Evolution.    By  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

and  Geology  in  Brown  University,  U.S.  With  12  Portraits  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Lar^e  crown  Svo.  9s.  net. 

ENGLAND    AND   THE    HOLY    SEE  :  an 

Essay  towards  Reunion.  By  Spencer  Jo.ses,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Batsford  with 
Moreton-io-Marsh.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon,  Viscount 
Halifax.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  ROBIN.SON,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  AUhallows  Barking  by  the  Tower. 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows  Barking  by 
ihe  Tower.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 
PARSON   KELLY  :  an  Historical  Story.  By  A.  E. 

W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang.  New  and  Cheaper  Impression.  With  Fronii- 
spiece.    Crown  8va.  3s.  6d.  l/»  a  feiv  days. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

LUKE  DELMEGE.    By  P.  A.  Sheehan,  Author  of 

■■  My  New  Curate."    CroA'n  Svo.  Cs. 
"  A  very  long  and  a  very  full  novel.    But  its  matter  is  so  excellent  and  so  varied 

that  one  does  not  wish  it  shorter  The  best  things— and  very  good  indeed  these 

best  things  are  — are  the  scenes  of  Irish  life  Vividly  interesting,  entertaining, 

ajid  stimulating  in  every  page." — Spectator. 

"AN  AUSTRALIAN  TOM  SAWYER."-Daii.v  Express. 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS:  a  Story  of  Australian 

Life.  By  )l:^h,\hu  Dyso.n.  With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
Crown  &vo  6s. 

"  This  .story  is  as  emphatically  appetising  and  wholesome  meat  for  young  palates 
as  '  Tom  Sawyer  '  and  '  riuck  Finn  '  ;  and  older  people,  too,  will  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  beside  those  boyish  classics  on  their  shelves.  Mr.  Dyson's  local  colour  is 
as  genuine  and  accurate  as  his  characters  are  lifelike,  his  incidents  natural,  and 
bis  plot  entertaining." — Atlunifum. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


ELLIOT  STOCK  S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  demy  Svo.  i  lolli,  gilt  lettered,  price  los.  6d.  net. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT 

RRI'I  ONS.  Pfom  the  Karliest  'i'imes  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
IJy  Rev.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo.  bound  in  clotli,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

A   PARISH  SCANDAL.    By  Mrs.  Charles 

MARSHALL.    A  new  novel  dealing  with  modern  life  in  a  London  parish. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

LIFE  versus  LIFE  ;  or,  the  FIGHT  FOR 

HUMAN  ITY.    r,y  Albert  Wardham. 
In  thist  story  the  writer  has  adopted  the  popular  form  of  a  novel  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  War.   In  several  of  the  chapters  the  subject  is  freely  and  deliberately 
discussed  from  all  points  of  view.    Other  social  and  religious  questions  of  equal 
importance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  are  dealt  with  incidentally. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

EAIN   MACARTHON:   AGONISTES.  By 

JOHN  CHARLESON. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  5s. 

LLOYD    OF   THE    MILL;   or,  the  First 

Shall  be  Last  and  the  Last  First.    A  Welsh  Story  by  JOHN  THOMAS,  D.D. 
"The  novel  throughout  is  humanly  interesting  and  ought  to  impress  a  large 
audience  with  the  fact  that  the  gallant  Principality  possesses  a  writer  able  in  less 
degree  to  do  for  Wales  what  J.  M.  Barrie  has  accomplished  on  behalf  of  Scotland." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 
"  The  tale  is  a  prettily  and  simply  told  one.    In  the  account  of  Nant  and  its 
inhabitants  are  to  be  found  some  good  bits  of  descriptive  writing,  as  well  as  both 
sympathetic  and  quaintly  humorous  delineation  of  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  2s.  6d. 

JEAN  :  a  Play.    In  Prologue  and  Three  Acts. 

By  HARRY  TIGHE. 
"  The  plot  is  handled  with  considerable  literary  skill  and  dramatic  power,  and 
Mr.  Tighe  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  most  promising  effort." 

Aberdeefi  Journal. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2S. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH:   a  View  from 

Witliin.  By  STEPHEN  SMITH,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England. 

"  Temperately  written.  A  record  which  bears  on  its  face  the  impress  of  truth,  in 
plain  and  unembellished  language,  of  what  the  author  has  himself  seen." 

United  Se?^ice  Gazette. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 


MESSRS.  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'S 

NSIW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d.  net. 

TYPES  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS,  drawn  from  the 

History  ot  the  British  Navy,  with  Some  Remarks  on  the  Development  of  Naval 
Warfare  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.   By  Captain  A.  T.  M.\HAN,  Author 
of  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,"  "The  Life  of  Nelson,"  &c. 
T'ae  Spectator  o(  ]anmay  4,  1502,  says: — "We  recommend  all  those  who  are 

interested  in  the  Navy  to  f-tudy  Captain  Mahan's  brilliant  collection  of  Naval 

Portraits   (all   British  officers),    sketched   with  admirable  knowledge  and  effect. 

Sound  in  opinion  and  well  written,  and  iis  obiter  dicta  are  not  its  least  disiinguished 

part." 


NAVAL  BRIGADES  IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

lly  Surgeon  T.  T.  JEANS.    Crown  Svo.    6s.  net,  [Ready. 

'*  Naval  Brigades  in  the  South  African  War  "  is  written  by  Officers  attached  to  the 
various  Naval  Brigades,  and  edited  by  Surgeon  T.  T.  Jeans,  R.  N.,  who  also  con- 
tributes the  chapter  on  the  advance  from  Enslin  to  Bloemfontein. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  INTHE  MEDITERRANEAN, 

1660-1830.  P,y  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD,  Author  of  "  The  Lost  Posses- 
sions ol  England,"  "  A  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaiid,"  &c.  With  Map.  Demy 
Svo.  8s.  6d.  net.  {.Ready. 

"     most  scholarly  production  We  advise  all  who  want  to  become  authorities 

on  the  subject  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  Mr.  Lord's  book." 

Military  Mail. 


Vol.  6  now^ready.    In  7  handsome  royal  8v,o.  vols. 
25s.  each  net. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO  THE  PRESENT.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  LAIRD  CLOWES. 
Illustrated  by  Photogravure  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Each  volume  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  with  an  Inde.x,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either  for  sets  or  for 
separate  volumes. 

"In  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  great  history  of  our  Navy  (' The 
Royal  Navy,'  Vol.  VI.,  Sampson  Low)  the  chapters  which  will  attract  most  atten- 
tion are  those  contributed  by  President  Roosevelt,  dealing  with  the  British  War 
with  the  United  States  from  1812  to  1S15.  From  every  point  of  view  this  contribu- 
tion is  admirable  — critical,  impartial,  picturesque,  ana  withal  full  of  warning  for 
the  Anglo-Sa.xon  peoples."— Oa;'6'  Mail. 


NAPOLEON'S    CAMPAIGN    IN    POLAND.  By 

F.  LORRAINE  PETRE.    Demy  Svo.    With  Maps,    ios.6d.net.  [Ready. 
'■  Full  and  accurate  in  matter,  bright  and  crisp  in  manner,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  Napoleonic  war." — Contemporary  Review. 


London  -.  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
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FOURTH  EDITION. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAIT. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS: 

' '  This  collection,  bringing  to  focus  the  best  of  his  work,  is  a 
distinct  gain  to  all  who  have  followed  his  career  with  admiration 
and  sympathy,  justifying  the  esteem  he  has  conquered  by  patient 
and  self-respecting  labour." — Academy. 

"  Pregnant,  resonaiit,  memorable  lines  flow  inexhaustibly 
from  his  pen  ;  and  some  of  them,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  live 
with  the  language.''- — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  swing  and  rush  of  the  verse  in  the  great  thefues  ;  its 
epigrammatic  felicity  in  others  ;  its  viaste?y  in  all  of  the  science 
of  this  highest  of  the  high  arts  zuill  make  the  volume  a  model  for 
the  craftsman  and  an  abiding  delight  to  all  who  possess  what, 
we  fear,  must  still  be  called  the  acquired  taste  for  fine  things 
finely  said. " — Daily  News. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 


A' OIF  READY. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  389.  JANUARY.  1902.  6s. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

2.  FfiNELON  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

3.  INDIAN  FAMINES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES  (with  Map). 

4.  THE  FUTURE  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

5.  A  BRITISH  ACADEMY  OF  LEARNING. 

6.  SIENKIEWICZ  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

7.  ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

8.  SOLITUDE  AND  GENIUS. 

9.  ANTHROPOLOGY— A  SCIENCE? 

10.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

11.  NEW  LIGHTS  ON  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

12.  PERSIA  AND  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

13.  LADY  SARAH  LENNOX. 

14.  THE  WAR  AND  ITS  LESSONS  (with  Map). 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  399. 


JANUARY  1902. 


8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 
II.  LORD  WANTAGE,  V.C. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

IV.  MARTIAL  LAW. 

V.  BOLINGP.ROKE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
VI.  PRESENT  IRISH  QUESTIONS. 
VII.  MADAME  D'fiPINAY  AND  HER  CIRCLE. 
VIII.  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "VALDIVIA." 
XX.  LADY  LOUISA  STUART. 
X.  MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 
XI.  THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 


London  :  LONGMANS.  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Contents  fok  JANUARY,  1902. 

I.  English  Coronations.    Part  I. 

II.  The  Lay  Franchise. 

III.  TheMediaival  Frankish  Monarchy 

IV.  John  Wesley's  Journal. 

V.  The  Mycensean  Age. 

VI.  Fouch6. 

VII.  Christianity  and  Humanity. 


VIII.  A    Wandering   Scholar    of  the 
Renaissance. 

IX.  Canon  Carter  of  Clewer. 

X.  The  Holy  Eucharist ;  an  Historical 
Inquiry.    Part  III. 

XL  The  Church  and  Education. 
Short  Notices. 


Published  in  JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  and  OCTOBER  of  EACH  YEAR, 
price  6s.,  or  by  Annual  Subscription  received  by  the  Publishers,  ^i. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

ENGLISH  CliUBS  FOR  1902.    Lists,  arranged  in  tabular 

form,  containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
Fee,  SuDscriptions,  and  Secretaries'  Names,  &c.,  of  2,750  Social,  Yacht,  tlolf. 
Ladies'  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Counties  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  Tenth  Annual 
Edition.  Price,  in  red  cloth  with  gilt  edges  and  lettering,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free, 
3S.  lod. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  New-street  Square.,  E.C. 
(Ancienne  REVUE  DES  FCE VUES). 

Un  Numiro  specimen  24  Numiros  par  an. 


SUR  DEMANUE. 


Xn<=  ANNEE. 


Peu  dc  mots,  beaucoufi  d hUes. 


Richement  illustrts. 


Directcitr:  Jean  Fjnot. 


Au  prix  dc  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  IV.  !i  I'itranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  g  roubles,  20   marks  011  24  lircs)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'««  an  pour  LA 

REVUE,   KItllEMKNT  II.I.US TkCk. 

La  collection  annuellc  de  La  ReVUe  forme  une  vraie  encyclopidie  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn<^s  d'cnviron  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  litudes, 
nouvclles,  romans,  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 
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THE  "  NATIONAL  CHURCH." 

(Id.  Monthly.) 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Articles,  entitled  "LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  OVERTON,  is  appearing  in  the 
above  organ  of  the  Church  Defence  and  Instruction  Committee.  This  old- 
established  Paper  is  sent  by  post  for  is.  6d.  per  .annum,  or  free  to  subscribers  of 
los.  6d.  and  upwards  to  the  Committee's  general  funds.  It  contains  original 
articles  on  Church  questions,  particulars  of  legislation  affecting  the  Church,  and 
other  matter  of  current  interest  to  Churchpeople. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  for  CHURCH  HISTORY  LECTURES. 

A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Catalogue  of  several  thousand  Slides,  for  sale  or  hire,, 
has  just  been  published,  post-free  8d.,  together  with  particulars  of  Lectures. 
Slides  on  view  at  the  Committee's  Offices.  Full  particulars  of  the  Slide  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee's  Publications  ;  and  as  to  their  General  Work  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary. 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY,  Secretary. 
Church  Committee,  Church  House,  Westminster. 


FIRST  EDITION  SOLD  OUT. 

SECOND  EDITION  NO IV  READY. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

A  POPULAR  EXPOSITION. 

Brought  down  to  date. 

By  G.  W.  de  TUNZELMANN,  B.Sc. 

Author  of  "  Electricity  in  Modern  Life." 
Illustrated.        Crown  8vo.  cloth.      is.  6d.  net. 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: 

"An  excellent  little  work." 

ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  says  : 

' '  We  can  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a 
good  grasp  of  the  theory  of  wireless  telegraphy." 

I  NATURE  says : 

"  Mr.  de  Tunzelmann  has  treated  the  subject  broadly  and 
clearly." 

LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE: 

"Any  ordinary  intelligent  person  can  take  up  the  book  and 
follow  it  through  without  stumbling." 

LIVERPOOL  COURIER  says: 

' '  The  best  of  former  and  contemporary  opinion  gathered 
into  focus  by  a  competent  hand  and  presented  in  terms  as  free 
from  technicality  as  could  well  be  imagined." 

GLASGOW  HERALD: 

"  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  having  put  so  much  ia 
so  concise  a  form." 

EASTERN   MORNING  NEWS: 

"  The  author  makes  every  effort  to  help  the  reader  over  the- 
technical  difficulties,  and  the  volume  ought  to  meet  the  populac 
taste." 

NEWCASTLE   CHRONICLE  : 

"All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  learn  a  great 
deal  from  this  volume." 

SCOTSMAN : 

"  It  gives  a  clearly  written  and  interesting  account  it  will 

satisfy  the  curiosity  both  of  general  readers  and  of  students  of 
science." 

MORNING  POST: 

"  Concisely  sets  forth  the  history  and  practice  of  this  recent 
discovery." 

London:  "KNOWLEDGE"  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn. 
NOW   READY,   PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

The  ABC  of  Brid§:e. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND   AND   REVISED   EDITION   NOIV  READY. 
PRICE    ONE  SHILLING. 

IIENRV  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  .Salisbury  Siiitare,  E.C. 
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should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  smartening  up  their  houses  in  expectation 
'  either  letting  or  occupying  them  themselves  during  the  coming  Coronation  season,  that  now 
the  time  and  here  the  opporttmity  for  them  to  do  this  at  so  great  a  saving  that,  as  the 
ntents  of  the  clearance  catalogue   will  convince  them,  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it." 

GENTLEWOMAN,  December  28,  1901, 

For  full  details  of  the  extraordinary  Bargains  tiirougliout  all  Departments 
referrea  to  above,  and  securable  This  Day,  see  Hampton  &  Sons'  Special 
Illustrated  Clearance  Catalogue,  now  ready,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

0  ALL  WHO  PURPOSE  MAKING  FURNISHING  PURCHASES 

HAMPTONS 

GREAT   ANNUAL  STOCKTAKING 

CLEARANCE 

HIS  DAY,  and  DAILY  UNTIL  25th  inst.  only^ 

Affords  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  secure  every  description  of  House  Furnishings  of  the  highest  class  at  Clearance  Prices. 

1  addition  to  the  GREAT  REDUCTIONS  on  all  the  Stock  Sideboards,  Cabinets, 
asy=Chairs,  Screens,  Antiques,  China,  Glass,  Ironmongery,  &c.,  that  are 
eluded  in  this  Clearance,  as  specified  in  Special  Catalogue  (q.v.),  this  Clear= 
ice  will  also  include  enormous  shipments  of: — 


JRKEY  CARPETS  (ordinary  colourings). 

consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  Continental  Markets,  Hampton 
jons  were  able  to  secure  the  following  important  Stocks  of  High- 
class  Carpets  at 
VERY  HEAVY  REDUCTIONS  OFF  THE  ACTUAL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION, 
il  Turkey  Carpets.     These  are  all  second  quality.     They  will  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  prices  real  Turkeys  have  ever  been  offered. 


Being  Cleared  at 


4  by  7 


7 

6 
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1  9 
19  0 

13  6 

14  9 
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14  0 
13  0 
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SEAMLESS    AXMINSTER  CARPETS. 

See  Illustrations  No.  i,  page  15,  in  Clearance  Catalogue. 

207  of  these  Celebrated  Carpets,  all  English  Manufacture,  will  be  sold 
at  25  per  cent,  below  to-day's  competitive  prices.    These  consist  of  a 
variety  of  useful  designs  and  colourings. 


Lowest  London  Being 
Competitive  Cleared 
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Lowest  London  Being 
Competitive  Cleared 
Price  at 
in.       ft.  in.      ^  s.  d.    £,   s.  d. 

6  by  10  6  ..  6  13  6. ..4  19  6 

6  ,,  12  o...  7  10  0...5  14  0 

2  „  10  o...  6  10  6. ..4  19  0 

o  „  10  6.„  7  6  0...5  11  6 

II  ,,  10  o...  7  7  6. ..5  11  6 

o  ,,  12  o...  8  7  0...6  6  6 

o     13  6...  9  17  6. ..7  2  6 

6„  i:;  6. ..10  6  6. ..7  16  6 


All  other  sizes  at  same  rate  per  square  yard. 

oecial  attention  is  draivn  to  the  absolutely  Unique  Values  in 


NNBR  SETS  for  6,  8,  and  12 

persons. 

Usual  Price 

...25s.  6c. 

;^3    9s.  6d. 

£S    5s-  od. 

£7 

19s.  od. 

^8 

i2s.  6d. 

;^i6  los.  od 

Being  Cleared  at 

...19s.  6c. 

42s.  od. 

78s.  6d. 

£s 

1 8s.  od. 

£(> 

5s.  6d. 

£11    95.  6d 

!A  BETS  for  12  persons. 

Usual  Price 

...19s.  6d. 

37s.  6d. 

42s.  6d. 

£3 

7s.  6d. 

£S 

3s.  6d. 

£11  I2s.  6d 

Being  Cleared  at 

...13s.  6d. 

29s.  6d. 

30s.  od. 

S3s.  od. 

75s.  6d. 

£S    7s.  6d 

,ASS  SETS  (finest  produced),  for  6,  8,  and  12  persons 

Usual  Price 

...72s.  6c. 

£4  ICS.  od. 

£g  I  OS.  od. 

£34 

OS.  od. 

£S5 

I  OS.  od. 

Being  Cleared  at 

...59s.  6C. 

69s.  od. 

£6  1 8s.  od. 

£17 

I  OS.  od. 

£27 

I  OS.  od. 

'vEAKFAST  SETS  for  6  and  12  persons. 

Usual  Price 

...2IS.  6d. 

25s.  6d. 

43s.  6d. 

£2 

17s.  6d. 

£s 

5s.  od. 

£7    75.  od. 

Being  Cleared  at 

...155.  6c. 

1 8s.  6d. 

32s.  6d. 

39s.  6d. 

67s.  6d. 

99s.  6d. 

ILET  SETS. 

Usual  Price 

...13s.  6d. 

35s.  od. 

39s.  od. 

65s.  od. 

£s 

5s.  od. 

£6    7s.  6d. 

Being  Cleared  at 

...  9s.  6d. 

17s.  6d. 

19s.  6d. 

32s.  6d. 

67s.  6d. 

92s.  od. 

IISSEBT  SETS  for  12  persons 

'    ual  Price 

£2    73.  6(  . 

£S  1 8s.  od. 

£7    7s.  od. 

£10 

19s.  od. 

£19 

I  OS.  od. 

I;  ;ing  Cleared  at 

...32s.  6d. 

79s.  6d. 

£S  los.  od. 

£?• 

2S.  6d. 

/IS 

15s.  od. 

£2'^  ICS.  od. 
/17  17s.  od. 


300  Pieces  of  Royal  Worcester  Ornamental  China  clearing  at  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
Richly  Cut  Glass  Bowls,  Pots  and  Pedestals,  Spirit  Bottles,  Decanters,  &c.    Many  reduced  to  about  HALF  PRICE. 

LAMP   SHADES.     A  number  of  slightly  soiled  Lampshades  will  be  sold  at  clearance  prices  from  2s.  6d. 

For  Full  Details  of  all  the  BARGAINS  comprised  in  this  CLEARANCE,  see 

HAMPTONS  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 

K()\y  READY,  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

(•all  IVIall  East,  Trafalgar   Square,  S.W, 

DOORS  OPEN  9  TILL  6.30.     SATURDAYS  TILL  2  P.M. 
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The  Most  Up-to-date  Encyclopdia. 

By  the  Editor  of  "  The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  EN  CYCLOP/ED  I A  established  its  claim  to  be  coh 
sidered  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century 
Dr.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  zvork,  and  it  is  now  in  procei 
of  being  bronght  down  to  date,  so  that .  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machiner 
will  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  tk 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complei 
the  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  river: 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  Industrie: 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  mo^ 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  wit 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  me? 

scientists.  Inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  th 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  th 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describin 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistr] 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  i 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  histo< 

and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explaiij 

Ing  the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  t? 

various  branches  of  the  Arts. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  Information  with  respect  t 

Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing 

Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 
In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopcedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Majc 
B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Co, 
G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  Joh 
Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magm 
Macleait,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leathe 
backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s,  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
tit  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  th 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  zvill  place  th 
purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  befoi 
completing  his  payments. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,"  and  the  re 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.    I  undertake  not 
,part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address   

Profession   < 

Date   
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FHE  BRITISH  CASE. 

"  It  becomes  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  national  honour  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  world." — From  Dr.  Doyle's  Preface. 

NOW  READY. 

price:  sixpence:. 

rhe  War  in  South  Africa 


ITS  CAUSE  AND  CONDUCT. 

r.Y 

CON  AN  I50YLE, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Boer  War." 


.ondon  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
All  Copies  supplied  through  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd., 
Southampton  Street,  London,  W.C. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

tCbe  (riti5en. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.  3d. 
ARTICLES  FOR  THE  TIMES  ! 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  with  our  first  issue  of  the 
lew  Year  we  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Series  of  Articles,  by 
pecialists,  entitled 

Z\)i  Citizen  and  tbc  €mplre, 

contributed  by  such  well-known  Authors  as 
IR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  SIR  SWIRE  SMITH, 


Bart.,  M.P., 
G.  HALES. 
■ADY  JEUNE, 


ARNOLD  WHITE, 
ARMINIUS  VAMBERY, 
&e. 


Each  topic  dealt  with  concerns  the  Empire  at  some  vital  point,  and  every 
rlicle  will  prove  particularly  timely.  All  the  authors  are  in  possession  of  exc'usive 
nowledge,  and  the  trea'ment  will  be  plain,  lucid  and  attractive. 

Nowadays  ever>'one  is  interested  in  the  Empire,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its 
reatness  and  responsibilities  will  lead  to  true  Citizenship. 


Following  are  the  subjects  of  the  articles,  with  the  dates  on  which  they  appear  : — 

in.  4.— THE  COST  OF  NAVIES  :  A  COMPARISON.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
Chas.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
ij.— ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA.    By  Arminius  Vamberv. 
„    18.— A  PURGED  IMPERIAL  ARMY.    By  A.  G.  Hales. 
„    25.— WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  EMPIRE.  By  LadyjEUNE- 
t.— IRELAND   IN    RELATION    TO    THE    EMPIRE.     By  Judge 

O'Connor  Morris. 
8.-CONDITIONS  OF  SEA  POWER  TO-DAY.    By  Arnold  White. 
iS.-A  WAR  OF  COMMERCE.    By  Sir  Swire  Smith. 
22.— THE  FOOD  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  A  VITAL  QUESTION.  By 
R.  E.  TURKBULL,  F.S.S.,  *tc. 
I. -LINKING     THE     EMPIRE    TOGETHER  :     ALL  EMPIRE 
CABLED.    ByJ.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 


eb. 


lar 


Throgmorton  House,  15  Copthall  Avenue,  E.G. 

FECIAL    SUB.SCRIPTION    FOR    THE    SERIES,  2s.  9d. 
POST  FREE. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

rO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
—'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
EILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

fanaeer,  \  &  CO.  i  Head  Offices : 

anagcr,  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


THE    COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,  Suffolk. 

THOROUGH    TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonics  or  elsewhere. 
On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

NEXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  FEBRUARY  1st. 
Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrev 
Johnson.  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THK  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  CougfhS, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  lil<e  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis,  &c. 

CAXTTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


2% 

2a  % 


2% 
22  % 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manas'er. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..       ..       ..       ..  ;£5,ooo,ooo 

Paid-up  Capital  250,000 

Reserve  Fund    ..       ..  250,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  'Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  aoolication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

CAUTION. 

To  Stockbrokers,  Bankers,  and  Others. 


TRANSVAAL  CONSOLIDATED 
LAND  AND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  following  blank  forms  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  have  been  looted  from 
the  Company's  Office  in  Pretoria  :— 

500  Forms  of  1  Share  each,  numbeped  A  1/500. 


500 
500 
250 
250 


5  Shares 
10  „ 
20  „ 
25 


A  1/500. 
A  1/500. 
A  1/250. 
A  1/250. 


These  forms  with  sheet  of  Coupons  Nos.  1/20  atttched  were  printed  for  issue  at 
Pretoria,  but  were  undated,  unsigned  and  unsealed,  and  are  valueless  as  securities  ; 
they  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Company's  Offices  as  mentioned  below. 

All  other  Bearer  Warrants  have  the  word  "  London  "  printed  before  the  dating 
space  whilst  the  above-mentioned  had  the  word  "Pretoria"  printed;  fuither- 
more  all  warrants  of  the  London  issue  are  marked  B  before  their  distinguishing 
numbers. 

Information  as  to  any  attempts  to  deal  with  these  forms  should  be  given  forthwith 
to^  the  Head  Office  of  the  Transvaal  Consolidated  Land  and  E.xploration  Company, 
Limited,  P.O.  Box  405,  Pretoria,  The  Transvaal,  or  to  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 
London  Office,  London  Secretary'. 

I20  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  F.C. 
i4lh  January,  1902. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RANDT  MINING  AREA, 


Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  War  there  were  clear  indica- 
tions that  South  African  capitalists  were  giving  attention  to  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  Randt.  The  ground  in  the  Near-Eastern 
section — i.e.  below  the  Driefontein  to  Cinderella  sections  of  the 
East  Rand  Proprietary  Company's  ground  —  had  been  largely  taken 
up  and  formed  into  companies  ;  but  what  was  under  consideration 
was  the  probable  direction  of  the  Main  Reef  after  leaving  the 
ground  of  the  Modderfontein  and  Van  Ryn  Companies.  The 
Geduld  area  had  been  tested  by  boreholes,  as  also  the  areas  on  the 
farms  Klipfontein  and  Holfontein,  and  before  the  war  a  commence- 
ment was  made  with  borehole  tests  on  the  area  of  farm  Welgedacht. 
Two  syndicates  have  also  been  formed  to  prospect  the  farms  Grootvlei 
and  Daggafontein,  the  former  farm  adjoining  Geduld  and  Welgedacht 
and  the  latter  being  to  the  south  of  Grootvlei.  In  our  issue  of 
May  25th,  we  gave  some  facts  respecting  several  companies  with 
properties  in  the  district.  Beyond  those  named,  a  large  exploration 
company,  called  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates,  was  formed  early  this 
year  to  acquire  a  number  of  freehold  interests  in  the  region,  and  it  is 
intended  by  it  to  start  prospecting  as  soon  as  the  war  is  concluded. 

In  connection  with  the  prospecting  operations  undertaken  by  the 
different  companies  owning  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern 
extension  of  the  Main  Reef,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consjder  one  of 
the  principal  theories  of  experts  as  to  the  extension  of  the  reef  beyond 
the  points  already  proved  in  this  direction. 

The  popular  impression  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  Randt  banket 
formation  has  been  derived  from  a  lake  bed.  But  geological  experts 
contend  that  the  round  pebbles  of  the  banket  formation  indicate  that 
instead  of  a  still  lake  there  must  have  been  flowing  water.  The  con- 
tention sounds  most  reasonable.  The  theory  is  entertained  that  there 
must  have  been  some  great  stream  with  banks,  say  from  the  proved 
north  and  south  points  of  reef  existence— as  to  this  region  north  at 
Modder  and  south  at  Nigel,  continuing  in  a  westerly  and  then  south- 
westerly course  all  down  the  Randt,  and  then  right  along  to  Klerks- 
dorp  and  beyond  in  a  direction  that  is  not  defined.  In  the  far  eastern 
direction  the  stream  continued  beyond  where  Modder  and  Van  Ryn, 
proved  properties,  are  situated.  At  Modderfontein  the  reef  dips 
south  towards  where  what  is  known  as  the  Nigel  reef  down  by  Heidel- 
berg is  found  to  be  dipping  north.  The  Modder  area  north  and  the 
Nigel  south  evidence  a  stretch  of  intervening  banket  beds.  The 
point  arises  as  to  how  the  eastward  extension  of  the  course 
goes.  There  are  two  theories  ;  one,  that  the  course  was  on  lines 
somewhat  parallel  to  those  marked  C  D  and  A  B  on  the  plan  we 
give,  i.e.  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  ;  the  second,  that  the  watershed 
divide  (indicated  by  mountain  sign  on  the  plan,  though  the  country  is 
of  undulating  character)  caused  a  break  of  the  course,  and  that  the 
line  of  the  reef  in  a  south-east  direction,  shown  in  plan  as  from  C  to 
B,  continued  towards  E.  This  latter  theory  is  believed  in  by  some 
people  from  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Central 
Randt,  already  proved  and  being  worked,  the  reef  has  followed  the 
line  of,  and  outcropped  to  the  south  of,  the  watershed  divide.  The 
most  recent  developments  on  the  extreme  Eastern  Randt  incline  us  to 
support  the  first  theory  rather  than  the  second,  and  it  looks  as  if  from 
Vischkuil  (B)  to  Nigel  (A)  is  part  of  the  southern  bank  of  a  great 
watercourse.  Further,  it  is  by  some  considered  that  the  watershed 
"divide"  (indicated  by  mountain  sign  on  the  plan) — as  to  north  and 
east  sending  water  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  to  the  south  and  west  to 
the  Atlantic — is  formation  later  than,  and  consequently  lying  above, 
the  old  beds,  and  the  upper  strata  are  what  are  technically  termed  non- 
conformable  to  the  banket  beds  below  them. 

The  dip  of  reef  below  the  Modder  series  is  very  flat — something 
between  7  and  10  degrees — -so  that  practically  mining  can  be  effected 
at  a  very  long  distance  from  the  outcrop,  and  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities, if  the  theory  of  the  watercourse  in  north-east  and  south- 
west direction  be  the  accurate  one,  that  all  tlie  ground  between  the 
Nigel  and  Modderfontein  may  contain  workable  banket  bed,  and 
that  a  huge  area  of  country  eastward  will  become  gold-producnig  in 
couise  of  time. 

The  lOast  Rand  Mining  Estates,  feferred  to  above,  has  been  formed 
to  explore  and  develop  in  this  field.  The  Company  has  a  nominal 
capital  of  ^500,000,  of  which  250,000  shares  were  given  for  the 
prfiperties,  1 50  ooo  have  been  subscribed  at  p.ir  for  working  capital, 
and  100,000  are  retained  in  reserve.  Whichever  geological  theory  as 
to  course  of  reef  proves  to  be  correct,  some  of  the  freehold  interests  of 
this  Comoany  are  bound  to  come  within  the  banket  area  of  the 
eastern  extension  of  the  Main  Reef  series,  as  will  l)e  seen  Ijy  reference 
to  the  accompinying  plan. 

The  Company's  first  interest  is  three-fourths  of  the  farm  Grootvlei 
(adjoining  Geduld  and  Welgedacht),  which  is  7,240  acres  in  extent. 

GROOTVLEI, 

A  .Syndicate  of  similar  character  to  the  Welgedacht  and  Dagga- 
fontein Syndicate  has  lieen  formed  to  prospect  this  farm.  This 
Grootvlei  .Syndicate  has  a  capital  of  ^'30,000,  and  has  a  period  of 
three  years  from  February  I,  190 1,  for  testing  the  area  by  bores,  and 
to  form  a  (Company  with  ;■.  rapital  of  ^400,000  to  take  over  tlic  mineral 
rights  (except  coal).  On  the  formation  of  the  enlarged  Company  to 
deal  with  Grootvlei  area,  the  Syndicate  will  receive  30,000  shares  in 
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the  new  Company  for  its  prospecting  outlay,  and  have  to  subscribe  for 
100,000  shares  at  par,  225,000  shares  being  given  to  the  owners  for 
the  mining  rights.    Of  a  total  of  355,000  subsidiary  company  shares  to 
be  issued,  the  parent  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  will  be  entitled  to 
266,250  shares,  as  under  :  — 

As  part  owners  of  area      ...        ...        ...    168,750  shares. 

As  shareholders  in  the  Grootvlei  Syndicate  22,500  ,, 
And  will  subscribe  for      ...       ...       ...      75,000  ,, 


Total   266,250 

The  shares  of  the  Grootvlei  Prospecting  Syndicate  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  dealt  in  on  the  market  yet  ;  but  if  the  shares  of  the 
surrounding  prospecting  companies,  which  have  been  formed  on 
practically  the  same  lines  as  the  Grootvlei  Syndicate,  are  taken  as  a 
basis,  these  should  prove  a  valuable  asset  of  the  East  Rand  Mining 
Estates,  the  Welgedacht  Company's  shares  standing  at  about  £s\,  and 
Daggafonteins  at  about  £1^  premium.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  j 
plan,  Grootvlei  is  situated  between  the  Welgedacht  and  Daggafontein. 
properties. 

PALMIETKUIL. 

Another  large  area  asset  of  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  is  a  five- 
eighths  interest  in  the  freehold  of  the  farm  Palmietkuil,  9,431  acres  in 
extent,  adjoining  Grootvlei  on  the  east.  The  nature  of  the  Palmietkuil 
area  should  be  very  like  that  of  the  Grootvlei,  with  the  probability 
that  the  Palmietkuil  will  be  found  to  have  its  reef  formation  nearer  t^ 
surface. 

The  Company  also  has  a  three-eighths  interest  in  half  of  the  farm 
Modderfontein  No.  46,  of  5,504  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  Holfontein 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  farm  Rietvallei,  north  of,  and  adjoining,  the 
Modderfontein  46  farm  ;  its  interest  is  equal  to  49  acres.  Further  east: 
the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  has  a  one-fourth  interest  in  farm 
Zonderhout,  3,573  acres  in  extent. 

South-west  of  the  above-named  properties  the  Company  has  the 
whole  of  farm  Vlakfontein  (No.  65),  in  the  Nigel  district,  7,965  acres 
in  extent. 

i  The  Vendors  have  also  agreed  to  transfer  to  the  Company  the 
benefit  of  certain  options,  which  originally  extended  until  March, 
1903,  but  may  under  proclamation  be  exercised  up  to  about  two  years 
later,  over  the  mining  rights  on  the  parts  of  the  farms  indicated  on 
the  plan  by  cross-lines.    The  options  are  in  respect  of  Palmietkuil 

'  (No.  106),  Palmietfontein,  Nooitgedacht,  and  Boschmankop  areas, 
all  situated  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  the  Grootvlei  area  ;  but 
inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  war,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  trans- 

'  ferring  the  options,  the  purchase  agreement  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  the  purchase  price  in  the  event  of  the  Vendors  being  unable  to 
transfer  any  option. 

The  East  Rand  Mining  Estates'  freehold  interests — that  is,  net  area 
after  deducting  interests  of  others — cover  altogether  about  21,280 
acres,  exclusive  of  any  options.  The  possibilities  of  a  large  are;i  in 
close  proximity  to  proved  gold-bearing  properties  will  appeal  to  any- 
one with  a  knowledge  of  the  regularity  of  the  gold  deposits  of  the 
Randt.  From  a  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
the  farm  Grootvlei,  and  to  some  extent  also  farm  Palmietkuil,  has  been 
practically  demonstrated  by  the  three  boreholes  which  have  been  put 
down  upon  Geduld,  the  adjoining  farm  to  Grootvlei.  The  Geduld 
bores  have  cut  the  reef  at  1,391  feet,  2,136  feet,  and  1,724.  feet  respec- 
tively. The  average  of  the  three  boreholes  was  10  inches  of  reef 
worth  48I  dwt.  to  the  ton,  or,  as  expressed  in  2-foot  milling  width, 
an  ounce  to  the  ton,  and  the  average  dip  was  only  from  7  to  10  degs., 
mining  therefore  being  practicable  to  a  very  great  distance  from 
the  outcrop.  The  next  farm  Palmietkuil  has  to  the  east  the  farm 
Vischkuil,  upon  which  boreholes  have  been  put  down,  and  are 
reported  to  have  come  on  gold  formation.  The  farm  Modderfontein 
(46),  which  adjoins  Holfontein  to  the  east,  is  also  a  reef  property, 
three  borehole  tests  on  Holfontein  Farm  having  proved  reef  deposits  at 
about  600,  700  and  990  feet  respectively,  and  the  run  of  the  reef 
having  been  shown  by  the  prospecting  operations  to  leave  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Holfontein  just  to  the  north  of  the  adjoining  Modder- 
fontein (46)  ground  of  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates.  The  farm 
Rietvallei  also  appears  to  have  the  prospect  ol  catching  the  reef,  it 
being  siluate<i  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Modderfontein  (46), 
and  apparently  in  line  to  the  approximate  course  of  the  reef.  The 
fariTi  Vlakfontein  is  on  the  dip  of  the  Nigel  properties,  the  farm  Spaar- 
water  intervening. 

In  considering  tlic  capitalisation  of  this  Company,  the  most  prac- 
ticable comparison  is  that  of  the  Geduld  Proprietary  Mines,  which,  in 
respect  of  its  farm  Cieduld  of  8,470  acres,  has  an  issued  capital  <if 
400,000  shares,  the  shares  standing  at  £(>\.  The  East  Rand 
Mining  Estates  has  acipiired  for  ;^250,ooo  the  net  area— the  fraclinnal 
interests  of  other  parties  deducted  -  of  21,280  acres  of  freehold, 
besides  options.  The  issued  capital  .against  area,  including  50,000 
casli,  is/'400,ooo.  The  registration  early  this  year  of  the  Company 
under  English  joint-stock  law,  and  its  introduction  during  continuance 
of  hostilities,  indicate  intention  to  be  ready  for  proceeding  to  work  at 
the  earliest  possihlc  time,  and  the  Company's  formation  is  another 
straw  that  shows  the  development  of  interest  in  this  section  of  the 
Randt.  —  The  Stalist,  Dec.  21,  1901. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 

^  isT     o  TJ  isT  c  E  3^  E  nsr  T  s . 

Important  New  Work  by  Dean  Spence. 

READY  NEXT   WEEK.— Price  185.  net. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM. 

BY 

The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Gloucester. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

In  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  gives  a  narration  of  the  long  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  the  Paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire  throughout  the  period  of  persecution,  from  the  first  outbreak  of  antagonism  under  Nero 
to  the  final  Peace  of  the  Church  secured  by  Constantine.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  ;  the 
intense  faith  and  the  infinite  endurance  which  carried  the  Church  through  untold  sufferings  to  her  ultimate  triumph  ;  the  real  religious 
feeling  which  imbued  some  of  her  sternest  persecutors ;  the  internal  dissensions  which  threatened  her  life,  and  the  large-hearted  piety 
which  conquered  those  dissensions. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— Price  6s. 

WITH  THE  "OPHIR" 

ROUND  THE  EMPIRE. 

An  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  1901. 

By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Standard. 

With  24  Full- page  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

The  DAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH  says  :— 

"  His  chapters  are  invariably  bright  and  vivid,  his  pictures  are 
lifelike,  and  whether  he  is  describing  a  scene  or  recording  an  im- 
pression, his  narrative  flows  smoothly  along  with  many  a  felicitous 
turn  of  phrase. "  ^ 

The  First  Large  Edition  has  been  already 
e.ihausted  and  the  work  has  now  been  reprinted , 


NO IV  READY.— Price  ys.  6d.  i 

THE  EARTH'S  BECINNINC. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  ftc. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  WORLD  says  : — "  A  general  account  of  the  modern  discoveries 
which  throw  light  on  the  beginning  of  the  solar  system  is  here  so  well 
and  clearly  given  that  even  the  casual  reader  can  appreciate  and  grasp! 
its  value.    It  is  admirably  illustrated. " 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— Price  los.  6d.  net.  \ 

LONDON  AFTERNOONS. 

Chapters  on  the  Social  Life,  Architecture,  and  Records  of  the 
Great  City  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

By  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

With  60  Full-page  Illustrations. 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  :— "  Mr.  Loftie's  book  teems 
with  interest ;  he  is  an  adept  at  historical  narrative,  and  has  exercised 
a  rare  judgment  in  selecting  his  facts." 


NOW   READY,   THE    FIRST    VOLUME,  price  12s.  net,  of 

THE   ILLUSTRAiED   EDITION  OF 

QflPIAI  ENPI  ANn  ^  f^ecord  of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in 
OUUlllL     CIlULfllllli     Religion,   Laws,    Learning,    Arts,  Industry, 

Commerce,  Literature,  and  Manners,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

With  about  2,500  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  numerous  COLOURED  PLATES. 

VOL.    1.    contains   800    pages,    about    400    Illustrations   and    7    Coloured    Plates  and  Maps. 
VOL.  II.  WILL  BE  ISSUED  DURING  THE  SPRING. 

*„,*  .  In  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


CASSELL  &   COMPANY,  Limited,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


BEGISTIiBED  AS  A  NEWBPAFEB. 

?rint«d  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  ('redbrick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  Oflice,  38  Southamptoo 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  tne  County  of  Xjiixiaxm.— Saturday,  18  laniinry,  1902. 
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IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  7-eiurn  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  comfnunications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  see  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive the  life  of  Queen  Victoria.  Certainly  twelve  months, 
busy  with  wars  in  two  continents,  is  all  too  short. 
When  she  died  a  year  ago  no  nation  or  empire  ever 
felt  more  deeply  or  universally  the  loss  of  its  ruler  ; 
yet  no  one  from  that  day  to  this  has  put  into  meet 
language,  either  verse  or  prose,  the  story  of  her  life  or 
the  pith  of  British  devotion.  And  the  reason,  on  this 
anniversary  as  at  the  season  of  her  death  and  burial, 
is  the  same  :  the  natural  sentiment  belonging  to  a 
period  of  mourning  interferes  with  the  clear  telling  of 
the  tale,  the  record  of  the  completed  life.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  anniversary,  at  Frogmore  and  all  over 
the  Empire,  were  reticent  and  becoming.  Neither  long 
mourning  nor  recurrent  mourning  is  demanded  of  a 
people  ;  but  such  observance  of  memory  as  this  is  a  right 
acknowledgment  of  the  sense  of  continued  possession 
which  Queen  Victoria,  with  other  people  great  in  their 
spheres,  leaves  with  those  that  live  after. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  sitting  in  splendid  isolation  under 
the  clock  ;  Mr.  Cawley  twittering  inarticulate  compro- 
mises ;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  slinging  abusive  epithets  at 
his  leader— is  this  the  issue  of  the  Chesterfield  call,  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  for  spade-work  ?  There  have  been 
imbecile  governments  and  oppositions  ;  but  never  was 
imbecility  so  advertised,  nor  collapse  better  deserved. 
The  amendment  was  framed  to  induce  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  either  to  follow  their  titular  leader  or  to 
declare  themselves  Conservatives  ;  but  the  result  of  the 
intrigue  was  to  alienate  their  extreme  friends,  and  to 
leave  Sir  Edward  Grey  still  under  the  clock,  marking 
time.  When  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  to  speak,  read 
the  debate  in  the  papers  he  must  have  felt  that 
even  a  real  cold  had  some  of  the  same  compensations 
as  diplomatic  influenza  ".  The  one  successful  speaker 
was  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  reason  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  epithets.  The  one  from  his 
provincial  standpoint  could  be  brutal,  as  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  courteous,  could  not.  The  comparison  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  "  stripped  of  his  principles  ",  to  a 
soldier  left  by  the  Boers  on  the  field,  will  stick  ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  merited  scorn  into  which  the  party  had 
fallen  has  made  a  breach  that  cannot  be  soon  mended. 

Negative  though  it  was,  the  amendment  cannot  be 
said  to  leave  the  party  where  it  was.  Mr.  McKenna 
in  supporting  it  said  that  Liberal  policy  was  three- 
fold ;  it  has  certainly  three  sets  of  interpreters.  The 
Liberal  Imperialists  are  where  they  were,  uncompro- 
mised,  undeclared.    Mr.  Lloyd- George  has  proved  his 


ability  and  determination  to  lead  an  irreconcileable 
section.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  left  a 
tertium  quid,  a  neuter,  still  sitting  on  the  fence, 
but  quite  unable  now,  from  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances as  well  as  mental  instability,  to  come  down 
either  on  this  side  or  that.  Their  luck  has  not  deserted 
the  Government.  They  stand  now  in  a  stronger  position 
than  ever,  not  because  of  their  own  strength,  strategy, 
or  intelligence  ;  but  solely  because  the  enemy  has  de- 
livered himself  into  their  hands.  It  happened  that  the 
Government  had  one  strong  position,  their  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  its  later  stages.  On  what  analogy 
did  the  Opposition  decide  that  this  was  the  one  position 
to  attack  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  dangerous  opponent  when  he 
is  polite  ;  and  in  his  last  two  speeches  he  seems  at 
length  to  have  realised  the  power  of  statesmanlike 
dignity.  His  speech  on  Monday,  though  he  had  an 
easy  task,  was  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  made.  Its 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  expression  gave  the  effect 
of  the  finer  qualities  of  tact  and  scholarship,  in  the 
absence  of  which  has  lain  Mr.  Chamberlain's  chief 
weakness.  The  speech  will  do  good  in  South 
Africa.  He  proved  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  listen  to  overtures  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  effective  contrast  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
romantic  picture  of  tavern  reconciliation,  demanded 
that  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  should  be 
thoroughly  representative.  As  it  seems  to  us  Mr. 
Schalk  Burger  is  such  a  person.  His  written  confession 
"  we  will  fight  as  long  as  we  can  and  then  we  will  sur- 
render unconditionally  "  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  every  proposal  to  negotiate  which  has  come 
from  the  Opposition.  At  the  very  end  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  with  a  raised  voice  and 
intentional  emphasis,  demanded  that  the  colonies  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement.  In  the  light  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  brilliancy  it  is  quite  pathetic  to  see 
Lord  Rosebery's  glory  shrinking  to  the  dimensions  of 
half  a  column.  Chesterfield  7  columns  ;  Edinburgh 
^  column. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  late  in  the  debate  when  the  fighting 
was  over,  but  he  gave  the  coup  de  grace  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  neatness.  In  most  cases  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Balfour  confessed  ;  and  perhaps 
neither  Mr.  Chamberlain's  thrusts  in  front  nor  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  clubbings  from  behind  caused  such 
acute  discomfort  to  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  as  Mr.  Balfour's  placid  announcement  that  the 
only  member  who  required  any  reply  was  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  got  it.  In  a  few  tranquil 
phrases  he  convicted  him,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  man 
of  knowledge,  of  two  gross  errors  of  fact.  Incidentally 
this  refutation  developed  into  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing defence  of  the  War  Office  yet  uttered.  Mr. 
Balfour's  final  plea  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  not 
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to  press  the  amendment  on  patriotic  grounds  was  very 
like  Mr.  Balfour  :  but  it  would  have  been  very  unlike 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  to  accede.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  reply  and  the  subsequent  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  by  a  majority  of  210  ended  a 
debate  in  which  the  Opposition  excelled  all  opposition 
records  of  failure. 

The  severe  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  was  at 
once  subjected  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  material  worth 
of  his  speech  and  principles.  He  was  answering  the 
best  orator  in  the  House,  who  had  spoken  with  a  free- 
dom that  might  have  tempted  a  venomous  counter- 
thrust  ;  but  Mr.  Wyndham  showed  himself  entirely 
untainted  by  that  Anglo-Saxon  hostility  to  sympathy 
which  was  conspicuous  in  Colonel  Saunderson's  reply 
and  dictated  the  threatening  letters  which  Mr.  Redmond 
continually  receives.  For  this  manner  of  treating  the 
Irish  questions  we  have  nothing  but  contempt  ;  and  for 
this  class  of  correspondent,  critic  or  politician  can  feel 
nothing  but  disgust.  Mr.  Wyndham  at  least  showed 
the  right  and  gentlemanlike  spirit.  His  opposition 
to  compulsory  land  purchase  issued  from  no  unrelated 
desire  to  "  dish  the  Irish  "  but  from  a  clearer  and  more 
honest  view  than  Mr.  Redmond's  own  of  the  interests  of 
the  country.  The  litigation  that  has  already  risen  from 
ill-digested  acts  has  done  more  to  damage  the  country 
even  than  the  moonlighters.  The  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
as  witnessed  by  the  statistics  of  investments  is  grow- 
ing. The  duty  of  government  is  to  make  the  motive  of 
every  speech  the  good  of  the  Irish  people.  Colonel 
Saunderson  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Redmond's  followers 
on  the  other  have  worked  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
one  by  a  display  of  crass  philistinism,  the  other  by 
gross  exaggeration  and  racial  animus.  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  shown  that  his  revival  of  summary  jurisdiction  was 
dictated  solely  by  respect  for  individual  liberty  and  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  strength  and  sympathy 
of  his  attitude.  The  excellent  phrasing  of  his  speech 
ought  to  have  appealed  to  the  ear  of  the  Irish  orator. 

We  are  a  little  slow  to  understand  why  the  Government 
should  apparently  decline  to  take  seriously  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  who  is  really  a  very  serious  person  indeed,  and 
on  the  other  hand  should  take  in  grim  earnest  Mr. 
Lynch.  Mr.  Davitt  did  his  best  to  hearten  the  enemy; 
but  on  his  return  from  the  Transvaal  he  landed  on 
British  soil  and  no  one  troubled  about  him.  If  Mr. 
Lynch  lands,  Mr.  Balfour  told  the  House,  he  will  be 
arrested.  Yet  is  Mr.  Davitt's  tongue,  we  fancy,  a 
good  deal  more  dangerous  than  Mr.  Lynch's  rifle.  The 
mistake  the  latter  made  was  in  getting  into  the  House 
of  Commons— if  what  has  happened  to  him  can  be  so 
described.  The  best  plan  for  the  Nationalists,  if  they 
do  not  see  their  way  to  work  up  a  sentimental 
grievance  in  Ireland,  will  be  for  them  to  induce  the 
M.P.  for  Galway  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

The  House  of  Commons  never  shows  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  honouring  one  of  its  own  staff. 
It  certainly  does  treat  its  officials  well,  and  they  for 
their  part  give  loyal,  devoted  service.  The  resignation 
of  Mr.  Milman,  Clerk  of  the  House— whose  place  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  William  Gibbons— is  an  instance  in 
point.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  long  services,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Milman  on 
his  release,  because  we  believe  that  his  work  has  been 
almost  as  the  breath  of  life  to  him.  He  must  feel  much 
as  Speaker  Peel  did  on  his  retirement.  A  Clerk  of  the 
House  is,  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  all 
Parliamentary  figures,  and  few  have  any  idea  of  how 
indispensable  he  is  at  times  to  the  Speaker,  of  how 
useful  to  private  members  especially  in  the  pruning 
and  editing  of  their  Questions.  On  one  occasion  only 
does  he  emerge  from  his  obscurity.  It  is  when  he  rises 
and  dumbly  indicates  the  M.P.  who  is  to  propose  the 
new  Speaker.  Imagine  the  responsibility  !  What  would 
happen  if  some  hitch  occurred  at  this  solemn  crisis  ? 

Peace  rumours  have  continued  persistent  and  are  not 
entirely  stopped  by  Mr.  Balfour's  denial  in  the  House 
that  any  overtures  had  been  made.  The  progress  of 
the  war  has  been  checked  by  heavy  rains  in  all  parts  of 


the  country,  and  in  consequence  the  weekly  return  is 
small.  In  his  telegram  Lord  Kitchener  gives  a  total  of 
254  Boers  accounted  for  and  describes  with  some 
minuteness  the  plan  of  campaign.  There  is  no- 
where organised  resistance.  In  the  Cape  General 
French  describes  the  enemy  as  divided  Into  about 
150  parties  and  the  number  of  units  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  vigour  of  General  French's  hustling 
and  the  degeneration  of  the  war.  In  the  northern 
Transvaal  a  single  commando  is  described  as 
wandering  about  aimlessly  in  search  of  food.  In  the 
Orange  River  Colony  two  small  laagers  have  been  cap- 
tured and  at  LIndique  Spruit  25  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
who  were  escorting  a  party  of  native  grass-cutters,  were 
surprised  and  surrendered,  after  eight  casualties,  to 
superior  numbers.  The  blockhouse  circle  continues  to 
widen.  The  line  from  Klerksdorp  to  Zeerust  is  nearly 
completed  and  will  then  probably  be  extended  as  far  as 
Mafeking. 

It  Is  a  nice  question  how  far  Boer  captives  are 
credible  witnesses  of  Boer  opinion.  A  desire  to  express 
views  that  may  prove  welcome  with  their  captors  has 
appeared  in  more  than  one  instance  to  have  been 
an  attribute  of  "  sllmness  ".  Nevertheless  Major 
Wolmarans  and  Erasmus  have  volunteered  confessions 
which  have  a  double  correspondence  :  they  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other  and  fit  what  we  know  of  the 
facts.  Major  Wolmarans  had  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  blockhouses  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
malefactor  regards  police  stations  ;  General  Botha's  he 
considers  the  only  force  "  in  being  "  and  discourage- 
ment to  be  growing  among  men  and  leaders.  This  is 
striking  testimony,  if  free  from  hypocrisy  ;  but  its 
significance  does  not  compare  with  the  petition  sent 
corporately  by  Boer  prisoners  in  Bermuda.  They  declare 
themselves  anxious  "  to  participate  In  any  movement 
that  might  tend  to  bring  an  early  termination  to  the 
war  ".  They  express  faith  in  the  British  Government 
"  of  whose  well-founded  constitution,  liberality,  justice 
and  leniency  towards  their  subjects  "  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge.  Sceptics  may  see  in  the  petition  a  desire 
to  be  restored  to  Africa  at  all  hazards  ;  but  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  two  facts  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  :  that  2,000  burghers  were  fighting  on  our 
side  in  South  Africa  and  2,000  Boers  In  Ceylon  made  a 
like  offer  ;  it  gives  good  omen  for  the  future.  Many 
Boers  at  any  rate  appear  already  to  have  ceased  to 
nurse  vindictive  feelings. 

Dr.  Krause  is  a  very  fortunate  man.  He  might  have 
been  sent  to  South  Africa  to  be  tried  by  martial  law 
for  treason  ;  his  letters  to  Dr.  Broeksma  might  have 
arrived  In  time  ;  and  if  either  of  these  contingencies 
had  happened  he  would  scarcely  have  escaped  with  two 
years'  imprisonment.  Though  he  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  he  was  allowed,  thanks  apparently 
to  Lord  Roberts'  absurd  estimate  of  his  service  at  the 
surrender  of  Johannesburg,  to  come  to  England,  to 
practise  at  the  English  Bar,  to  supply  information  to 
our  enemies  in  Africa,  on  the  Continent  and,  one  may 
add,  in  England.  The  accusation  of  treason  was 
dropped,  because  most  of  the  evidence  would  have  had 
to  be  brought  from  Africa,  and  finallj',  owing  to  the 
accident  that  his  letters  did  not  reach  Africa  till  after 
Broeksma's  death,  he  was  convicted  only  of  an  attempt 
to  incite  to  murder,  a  misdemeanour  for  which  the 
greatest  punishment  In  law  is  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Decidedly  Dr.  Krause  had  reason  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  fairly  tried  ;  but  the  accompanying  asser- 
tion that  the  thought  of  attempting  to  murder  Mr. 
Forster  never  entered  his  head  was  so  hopelessly 
opposed  to  the  directness  of  his  own  letters  that  it  failed 
to  please  even  the  London  newspaper  to  which  Dr. 
Krause  supplied  his  information. 

Mr,  Bryce's  very  unacademic  opposition  to  the  appeal 
made  for  funds  to  endow  the  Prince  of  Wales  professor- 
ship of  history  at  the  South  African  College,  Capetown, 
came  not  from  the  professor  but  the  politician.  It  is 
essential  that  the  men  who  are  to  serve  the  new  South 
Africa  should  be  trained  In  the  history  of  their  own 
country.  To  begin  with,  there  is  as  yet  no  full  and 
trustworthy  history  of  South  Africa  In  the  nineteenth 
century.    Dr.  Theal's  histories,  which  are  the  most 
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widely  read,  are  notoriously  inadequate.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  the  State  Secretary  of  the  late  Trans- 
vaal Government  and  formerly  President  of  the  Free 
State,  was  for  many  years  Dr.  Theal's  collaborator  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  anti-En^jlish  bias  which 
marks  these  works.  Naturally  Mr.  Bryce,  to  whom 
Dr.  Theal  is  a  "  recognised  authority  on  the  history  of 
South  Africa ",  throws  cold  water  upon  the  project. 
There  was  a  certain  dramatic  propriety  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  Grosvenor  House  meeting.  No 
man  suffered  more  than  the  great  pro-consul,  his  father, 
from  England's  ignorance  of  the  history  and  conditions 
of  South  Africa.  And  the  nation  has  suffered  too. 
"All  our  present  difficulties  in  South  Africa  have  arisen 
from  a  shift  of  Parliamentary  opinion  at  a  critical 
period  ",  said  Lord  Salisbury  in  one  of  his  thoughtful 
summaries.  Fortunately  this  danger  is  not  at  present 
imminent. 

The  Americans  can  do  one  thing  at  least  to  perfec- 
tion :  they  can  drive  a  hard  bargain.  The  sufferer  on 
the  last  occasion  is  the  Republic  of  France.  In  the 
earlier  discussions  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  it  was  defi- 
nitely stated  by  American  statesmen  that  the  Nicaragua 
route  would  be  preferred.  If  this  preference  had  been 
maintained  the  vast  amount  of  French  money  and 
engineering  skill  expended  on  the  Panama  route 
would  have  gone  to  sheer  waste.  Completely  hood- 
winked by  American  bluff  the  Panama  directors  and 
shareholders  agreed  to  sell  their  rights  for  40,000,000 
dollars,  the  assessment  of  the  American  commission, 
instead  of  the  183,000,000  dollars  first  suggested.  "  The 
United  States  will  jump  at  the  proposal.  The  Panama 
route  is  40  miles,  the  Nicaragua  route  109  miles.  A 
much  greater  amount  of  work  than  is  represented  by 
40,000,000  dollars  has  already  been  done  ;  and  when 
the  Canal  is  finished  it  is  estimated  that  its  upkeep  will 
be  incomparably  the  cheaper.  In  a  word  the  Americans 
have  made  a  very  good  bargain,  better  perhaps  than  is 
seemly  in  international  dealings.  One  thinks  rather  j 
sadly  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  He  had  a  grand  imagination  ; 
but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  financial  cliques  and  his 
genius  was  insufficient  to  save. either  his  personal  repu- 
tation or  his  nation's  pocket. 

Lord  Curzon  has  produced  his  promised  resolution 
on  the  Land  Revenue  assessments  of  India.  The 
telegraphic  summaries  of  this  important  pronounce- 
ment indicate  it  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  de- 
tractors of  the  revenue  system  who  have  recently  been 
making  themselves  busy  in  India  and  at  home.  The 
noisy  faction  concerned  in  maintaining  and  extending 
that  costly  blunder,  the  Permanent  Settlement  of 
Bengal,  seek  to  strengthen  their  case  by  connecting 
alleged  impoverishment  of  the  people  with  alleged 
pressure  of  the  land  revenue.  Lord  Curzon  is  able  to 
refute  this  fallacy  and  once  again  show  that  the  in- 
cidence of  the  revenue  has  been  steadily  reduced  under 
British  rule  and  is  now  extremely  light.  Moreover 
general  prosperity,  growth  of  population  and  immunity 
from  famine  are  found  to  a  greater  degree  in  temporarily 
and  heavily  than  in  permanently  and  lightly  assessed 
districts  of  the  same  province  and  cannot  therefore  be 
the  outcome  of  a  low  or  a  perpetual  assessment.  The 
theories  of  Mr.  Dutt  and  Mr.  Digby  rest  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  people  are  growing  poorer  and 
that  the  land  revenue  is  the  cause  of  it.  They  are  in 
fact  growing  richer  and  the  average  property  is  often 
greatest  where  the  revenue  is  highest.  Famine  is  in 
fashion  now  and  the  representatives  of  the  land-holding 
classes  hope  no  doubt  to  use  it  as  a  means  for  escaping 
their  just  liabilities.  Lord  Curzon's  resolution  should 
help  to  undeceive  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  draw 
into  the  famine  net. 

If  there  is  famine  in  India,  we  have  plague  at  home. 
There  have  been  2,000  cases  of  small-pox  in  London 
in  this  outbreak  and  if  we  may  believe  the  doctors, 
whose  prognostics  are  generally  pessimistic,  the  worst 
is  to  come.  There  has  so  far  been  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  panic,  though  happily  the  desire  to  be  revaccinated 
has  come  upon  even  professional  sceptics.  Not  a  little 
g-ratitude  is  due  to  the  sanitary  inspectors  who  have 
thoroughly  awakened  to  their  duties  and  whose  regula- 


tions, even  under  the  handicap  of  the  miserable  con- 
science clause,  should  successfully  check  any  abnormal 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  full  statistics  of  this  out- 
break prove  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  vaccination 
after  a  period  of  years  :  revaccination  is  not  less  impera- 
tive than  a  first  vaccination.  This  being  so  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  insist  on  the 
repetition  of  the  operation  as  it  was  to  pass  the  original 
Bill  ;  and  those  responsible  for  the  conscience  clause 
have  considerable  arrears  of  duty  to  make  up.  One  of 
the  incidents  of  this  outbreak  has  been  further  proof  of 
the  aiirial  conveyance  of  the  infection.  The  hospital 
ships  have  unhappily  been  anchored  opposite  a  peculiarly 
crowded  district  and  the  investigation  of  individual 
cases  there  gives  a  moral  certainty  that  the  disease 
was  blown  from  the  ships.  There  is  a  strong  local 
agitation  to  get  the  ships  anchored  in  some  reach  where 
the  houses  do  not  come  down  to  the  river's  edge. 

At  the  confirmation  of  Canon  Gore  as  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  Vicar-General,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  K. C, 
disallowed  the  objections.  An  appeal  having  been 
lodged,  we  do  not  discuss  the  decision.  But  we  pro- 
test against  the  unseemly  behaviour  of  the  "  Protestant" 
extremists  in  causing  a  nuisance,  which  resulted  in  the 
police  having  to  move  them  on  like  common  rioters. 
Let  them  object,  if  they  have  a  case,  but  decency 
should  teach  them  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  Vicar- 
General  in  a  matter  of  common  order.  But  decency  is 
not  a  special  attribute  of  that  sort.  Certainly  the  varied 
combinations  of  identical  words  making  up  the  name, 
which  is  legion,  of  these  people,  whose  numbers  are 
exiguous,  are  remarkable.  We  suggest  to  them  that 
if  they  would  riot  under  one  name,  they  would  riot  to 
more,  if  not  to  better,  effect.  They  have,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  body  of  Evangelicals.  In 
the  meantime  the  Evangelical  leaders  take  no  open  step 
towards  disclaiming  association  with  the  agitators.  In 
that  they  make  a  grievous  mistake.  Why  does  not  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  or  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  move  ? 

Mr.  George  Barnes,  the  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  told  certain  home  truths 
at  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Society  the  other  night,  which  Socialists  who  look  to 
co-operation  with  Radicals  ought  to  take  to  heart.  He 
asserted  the  truth  which  so  many  Socialists  and  also 
Conservatives  find  so  difficult  to  understand,  that 
questions  of  social  and  industrial  reform  are  approached 
by  Socialists — and  we  must  add  intelligent  Conserva- 
tives— by  methods  fundamentally  opposed  to  those  of 
Radicalism.  Indeed  as  Mr.  Barnes  said  Radicals  have 
no  programme  on  these  subjects.  They  believe  in  certain 
shibboleths  and  in  political  trickery  with  such  questions 
as  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  registration,  and 
things  of  that  description  by  which  they  would  get  no 
nearer  to  the  ideas  which  Socialists  had  in  view.  We 
should  think  Mr.  Barnes'  statement  of  a  programme 
would  suit  many  who  rank  themselves  as  Conservatives. 
He  declared  the  School  Board  system  a  failure  from 
the  view  of  the  social  and  industrial  reformer,  and  the 
outcome  of  it  was  that  the  young  man  no  longer  thought 
for  himself  but  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  cheap  news- 
paper. Mr.  Barnes  however  has  not  yet  learned  the 
further  lesson  that  an  alliance  with  the  Tories  is  not 
such  an  unlikely  instrument  as  he  seems  to  suppose  for 
the  programme  he  has  in  view. 

The  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation  occupied  the  Registrar's 
Court  the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  adjourned  until  next  Monday.  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright's  cross-examination  was  concluded 
but  he  is  again  to  be  called  for  re-examination.  The 
accountant  of  the  company,  Mr.  Worters,  has  also  been 
examined  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Macleay,  a  director  who  has 
lost  large  sums  by  the  failure.  His  examination  took 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  Monday  and  it  was 
directed  to  show  how  far  the  directors  had  acted 
without  information.  It  appears  that  Lord  Edward 
Pelham-Clinton,  General  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Gough-Calthorpe, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Leman  are  likely  to  be  examined.  The 
Registrar  intimated  that  Mr.  Howard  Spensley  and 
Lord  Dufferin  both  of  whom  are  ill  but  who  had  given 
all  the  information  at  their  command,  would  not  be 
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called  ;  but  two  other  volunteer  witnesses  will  go  into 
the  box.  Mr.  Worter's  evidence  chiefly  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  "  Press  Calls  ",  whereby  certain  shares 
were  allocated  to  certain  financial  newspapers  at  a 
price  and  re-sold  immediately  at  a  profit  limited  to  ten 
shillings  a  share. 

A  worse  team  on  paper  than  Mr.  Maclaren's  has 
perhaps  never  represented  England,  but  happily  its 
corporate  strength,  as  often  happens  in  cricket,  is  much 
superior  to  the  sum  of  its  individual  capacities.  The 
last  match  was  lost  through  sheer  ill-fortune.  Barnes, 
the  only  first-class  bowler  on  the  side,  cricked  his  knee 
so  badly  that  he  had  to  leave  the  field.  Without  him 
the  bowling  was  scarcely  up  to  county  form.  It  is 
sufficient  criticism  on  its  quality  to  say  that  Jessop  and 
Blythe  started  the  bowling  on  the  last  day.  On  a  more 
or  less  broken  wicket  the  Australians  could  scarcely 
have  made  the  315  against,  say,  Yorkshire.  As  it  was 
they  lost  six  wickets  and  were  very  slow  in  making  the 
score,  but  this  is  attributed  in  all  the  telegrams  to  the 
unusual  excellence  of  the  fielding.  The  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  match  is  that  skill  and  keenness  in  the 
field  rank  much  higher  in  the  list  of  cricketing  virtues 
than  is  generally  granted.  On  the  Australian  side  the 
success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  men  who  were 
so  successful  two  years  ago  in  England.  Trumbletook 
most  of  the  wickets  and  C.  Hill  failed  to  make  100  by 
two  runs  in  the  first  innings  and  three  in  the  second. 

We  cull  this  charming  flower  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Lobby  from  a  column  in  the  "Times", 
called,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  "Political  Notes": 
"  Sir  John  Aird  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  House  of 
Commons  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  his  return 
from  Egypt.  .  .  .  Before  leaving  Assuan,  Sir  John 
was  presented  by  the  Italian  workmen  there  with  a 
beautiful  album  of  solid  leather  with  silver  mountings 
accompanied  by  an  address."  The  paragraph  was 
"newsy"  no  doubt,  but  we  question  whether  the 
restraint  of  the  writer  in  withholding  information  about 
the  cut  of  the  coat,  the  buttonhole,  and  the  silk  hat  of  the 
M.P  ,  who  thus  burst  In  upon  a  staggered  Chamber,  is 
telling  journalism.  The  paragraph  might  have  been 
embroidered  a  little  more  to  match  the  album.  Mr. 
Smalley's  triumph  of  word-painting — he  cabled  of  the 
Bradley-Martins  to  his  paper  that  "the  ball  was 
perfect  "—or  Mr.  Lucy's  rhapsody  over  the  M.P.'s 
kummerbund  should  be  the  model  aspired  to  on  such 
OQcasions. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibited  a  particularly 
strong  position  and  the  Court  was  enabled  to  eff'ect  a 
reduction  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  rate,  making  it  3^  per 
cent.  The  considerable  addition  to  the  reserve  of 
;^i,239,i43,  making  it  ;;^24, 698,933,  is  largely  due  to 
an  increase  of  ;^98i,8i3  in  the  com  and  bullion  whilst 
the  active  note  circulation  is  lower  by  ^257,330.  The 
inflow  of  reserve  and  the  maturing  of  loans  have  contri- 
buted to  an  increase  of  the  proportion  to  49*12  per  cent, 
as  against  44'6i  per  cent,  last  week.  The  principal 
feature  of  interest  in  the  Consol  market  has  been  the 
issue  by  tender  of  ^2,000,000  Local  Loans  stock  at  a 
minimum  price  of  ^^99  per  cent.,  and  the  emission 
was  an  unqualified  success,  the  average  price 
obtained  being  p^too  y.  gd.,  applications  for 
p/^i 3,000,000  having  been  received  at  prices  varying 
from  ^100  lo^.  to  the  minimum.  Consols  have 
been  steady  although  not  closing  at  the  best,  whilst 
Colonial  securities  have  hardened.  The  disappoint- 
ing dividend  announcements  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  Home  Rails  and  a  general  decline  has  resulted. 
American  Kails  have  been  without  interest,  and  the 
few  movements  recorded  have  been  the  result  of 
professional  dealing,  as  the  public  has  taken  no  part 
here  or  in  New  \'ork.  Copper  shares  have  shown 
improvement  on  rumours  of  various  amalgamations, 
Rio  Tintos  having  risen  two  points  on  balance.  1  he 
near  approach  of  the  settlement  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  a  slight  sagging  of  business  in  South  African  mining 
shares,  although  advances  have  been  registered  in  many 
lines.  The  Industrial  market  has  been  fairly  active 
in  investment  orders  and  the  remaining  markets  have 
been  quiet.  Consols  941',;.  Bank  rate  3J,  per  cent. 
(23  January,  1902). 


THE  PARADE  FIGHT. 

"  C  URELY  it  is  time  that  we  should  abstain  in  this 
House  from  these  parade  fights  which  the  right 
hen.  gentleman  has  provoked."  All  men,  who  are 
capable  of  thinking,  and  free  to  express  their  opinion,  I 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  exclamation,  whether 
they  are  interested  in  party  politics,  or,  what  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  From 
the  national  point  of  view,  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Cawley  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  could  only  be  nugatory  or  harmful.  As 
regards  the  Government  the  result  was  bound  to  be 
nil.  "Everybody  here  knows",  said  Mr.  Balfour, 
"  that  the  result  of  this  division,  be  it  what  it  may  in 
actual  numbers,  will  not  turn  out  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, will  not  change  its  course  or  policy  even  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  Within  these  walls,  within  the  con- 
stituencies which  send  us  here,  the  division  to-night  is 
of  no  moment ;  it  matters  not  whether  we  take  a 
division  or  abstain  ".  But  if  the  amendment  could  have 
no  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  constituencies,  ! 
it  might  have  had.  if  supported  by  a  large  minority,  a 
very  dangerous  effect  in  South  Africa.  In  a  peroration 
unusually  impassioned  for  him,  Mr.  Balfour  appealed  to 
his  opponents  of  all  sections  to  attack  the  Government  on 
any  subject  but  the  war,  and  not  thereby  to  encourage 
in  the  Boers  the  hope  that  by  prolonging  the  war  they 
might  see  the  present  Opposition  leaders  in  power. 
His  appeal  was  of  course  disregarded  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  ;  but  happily  the  danger  was 
averted,  for  he  must  be  a  sanguine  Boer  who  could 
build  on  Tuesday's  division  any  expectation  of  dislodg- 
ing the  present  Government.  From  a  party  point  of 
view,  the  effect  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
"parade  fight"  was  simply  disastrous.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  Marshal 
Soubise  in  search  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of 
Rossbach.  "  Oil  diable  est  mon  arm^e  ?  "  asks  Soubise 
in  the  verse  of  the  satirist ;  and  after  riding  about  all 
night  in  the  dark  he  hails  with  delight  a  body  of  troops 
who  turn  out  to  be  the  enemy  !  The  plight  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  hardly  less  pitiable.  When 
he  turned  to  the  Imperialist  troops  on  his  right  wing 
he  found  that  they  had  one  by  one  slipped  away.  When 
he  turned  to  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Irish  and  Radicals 
on  his  left  wing  it  was  a  case  of  "  O  ciel,  c'est  I'armee 
ennemie  !  "  The  amendment,  on  whose  drafting 
weeks  of  ingenious  hair-splitting  had  been  wasted,  was 
meant  to  please  everybody,  and  as  usually  happens, 
pleased  nobody.  It  was  designed  to  unite  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  it  disunited  them  more  emphatically  than  ever. 
The  first  half  of  the  amendment  about  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  meant  to  catch  the  followers 
of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  second  half  of  the  amendment, 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  towards  peace  negotiations,  was 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  But  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  with  the  two 
notable  exceptions  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Robson,  abstained  from  voting.  Mr.  Dillon  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  which  he  stigmatised  as 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  :  while  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  emptied  upon  the  head  of  his  titular 
chief  the  copious  vials  of  his  scorn  and  indignation. 
The  truth  of  course  was  that  the  Irish  and  the  extreme 
Radicals  would  not  vote  for  the  "vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war",  and  the  Roseberyites  would  not  go  into 
the  lobby  with  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  It 
surely  did  not  demand  any  superhuman  degree  of 
prevision,  or  even  any  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  anticipate  this  result  :  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  Leader  of  Opposition  has  ever  so 
signally  convicted  himself  of  ineptitude  as  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

We  cannot  understand  how  a  statesman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary experience  of  Sir  Henry  Prowler,  and  a  lawyer 
of  ithe  trained  logical  faculty  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Robson, 
brought  themselves  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cawley's  amend- 
ment. Sir  Henry  Fowler  apparently  had  no  desire  to 
explain  his  position  ;  but  Mr.  Robson  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  the  clock  from  justifying  his  vote.  We 
can  understand  a  statesman  like  Mr.  John  Morley  or 
politicians  like  Mr.  Lloyd- George  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
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voting'  against  "  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  "  : 
such  a  course  is  consistent  with  all  their  speeches.  But 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Robson  have  both  of  them 
expressed  themselves  on  more  than  one  previous  occa- 
sion in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  must  therefore  have  voted  for  the  amendment  in 
order  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and 
its  attitude  towards  negotiations.  How  could  any  man, 
not  blinded  by  faction,  so  vote  after  hearing  the  un- 
answered and  unanswerable  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Balfour?  The  Colonial  Secretary  achieved 
the  rare  distinction  of  exhausting  his  subject  without 
exhausting  his  audience.  His  speech  on  Monday 
was  the  most  splendid  parliamentary  triumph  which 
he  has  yet  won,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
To  take  first  the  question  of  the  concentration  camps. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proved  from  the  Blue-book  that  the 
institution  of  these  camps  was  necessitated  by  the 
brutality  of  General  Botha.  Lord  Kitchener  was  will- 
ing to  leave  the  wives  and  children  of  non-combatant 
Boers  in  their  farmhouses.  It  was  General  Botha  who 
declared  that  he  would  burn  their  homes  and  leave  the 
families  of  those  who  would  not  fight  for  him  to  starve 
upon  the  veldt.  It  was  admittedly  the  policy  of  Botha 
either  to  load  these  families  into  the  British  lines,  or  to 
use  their  sufferings,  even  their  dead  bodies,  to  impress 
recalcitrant  husbands  and  fathers  into  his  service.  At 
once,  but  most  unwillingly,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
prolong  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener  prevented  this  shock- 
ing inhumanity,  at  enormous  cost  to  this  country. 
And  then  we  are  told  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  camps  is  a  scandal,  and  a  distinguished  literary 
man  like  Mr.  Birrell  writes  of  "  smoking  hecatombs  of 
babes  " — tantum  potuit  suadere,  not  religion  but  party 
hate.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  has  been  high  :  but 
before  we  excite  ourselves  we  should  ascertain  what  is 
the  ordinary  rate  of  mortality  amongst  Boer  children. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  Boers  are 
known  to  be  a  prolific  race,  while  their  population 
remains  almost  stationary.  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists  had  the  impudence  to  bring  forward  an 
amendment  condemning  the  cruelty  of  these  camps. 
It  is  not  much  more  than  twelve  years  ago  since  Irish 
landlords  were  being  murdered,  and  Irish  tenants  being 
ruined  and  turned  out  of  house  and  home  for  the  crime 
of  paying  their  debts,  and  the  cattle  of  unpopular 
persons  being  mutilated.  Unless  our  memory  betrays 
us,  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
cruellest  system  of  social  persecution  and  intimidation 
known  in  history.  And  therefore  the  spectacle  of  Mr, 
Dillon  and  his  satellites  puling  about  the  cruelty  of  the 
concentration  camps  does  not  impress  us. 

As  regards  peace  negotiations,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  perfectly  right  to  guard  himself  against  being 
bound  by  the  offer  which  was  made  to  Botha  nearly  a 
year  ago.  It  is  sheer  audacity  to  suggest  that  a 
defeated  general  is  entitled  to  the  same  terms  in  1902 
that  he  rejected  in  1901.  Substantially  and  in  spirit, 
however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  the  terms  are 
the  same,  though  he  very  properly  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  to  exempt  from  any  settlement 
certain  individuals.  Certain  letters  which  have  been 
captured  show  that  the  idea  of  men  like  Schalk  Burger 
is  to  organise  committees  for  a  Boer  propaganda  as 
soon  as  peace  is  established  and  the  prisoners  have 
returned.  The  object  of  this  agitation  would  be,  not 
the  franchise  or  compensation  for  damage,  but  nothing 
less  than  restoration  of  Boer  supremacy.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  allow  agitators  of  this  stamp  to 
remain  in  South  Africa.  Both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour  had  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that 
it  was  easier  to  talk  about  negotiation  than  to  practise 
it.  There  is  no  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of 
Germany  and  France  in  187 1.  Germany  had  not 
annexed  France  and  was  not  going  to  govern  it.  To 
imagine  that  Mr.  Kruger,  who  deserted  his  burghers 
and  lives  at  ease  upon  his  loot,  has  any  influence  over 
the  generals  in  the  field  is  childish.  And  as  Mr. 
Balfour  well  reminded  us,  in  one  of  the  most  states- 
manlike speeches  he  has  ever  made,  the  fate  of  nations 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  a  letter,  or  even 
the  person  of  an  ambassador  :  it  is  decided  by  much 
bigger  issues.  The  real  obstacle  to  peace,  Mr.  Balfour 
truly  observed,  is  that  the  Boers  are  fighting  for  their 


independence,  and  that  we  are  determined  not  to  give 
it  th  em.  Until  that  issue  is  decided,  and  it  cannot  now 
be  delayed  much  longer,  we  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury 
that  the  less  said  about  negotiations  the  better. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION. 

NOW  that  it  appears  from  the  King's  Speech  that 
the  Government  are  going  to  introduce  an 
Education  Bill  this  session,  whatever  be  its  ultimate 
fate,  there  is  actuality  in  the  discussion  of  concrete 
details  which  such  a  Bill  must  take  account  of.  It  is 
possible  to  consider  details  now  without  exposing 
oneself  to  a  charge  of  childish  simplicity.  Thus  the 
article  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly  Review"  for  January, 
from  which  we  borrow  our  title,  comes  most  oppor- 
tunely. It  is  not  often  that  we  see  any  object  in  taking 
as  a  text  for  discussion  in  the  Saturday  Review  a 
journal's  version  of  facts  in  preference  to  the  facts 
themselves,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  "  Church 
Quarterly's "  view  may  reasonably  be  taken  to  ex- 
press the  best  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  subject,  and  so  the  article  becomes  an  independent 
fact  in  itself.  It  is  a  fact  which  the  Government  and 
the  country  must  reckon  with  in  any  educational  con- 
nexion. It  is  never  safe,  it  is  never  politic,  to  leave  the 
Church  out  of  your  calculation,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  schools.  Other  countries  have  left  the  Church 
out  and  have  suffered  from  doing  so  ever  since.  It  is 
also,  of  course,  wholly  unjust  and  immoral  to  ignore 
the  Church  (which  in  this  country  at  any  rate  has  spent 
over  p^4o, 000,000  on  schools),  but  in  Parliament  that  is 
a  less  cogent  argument  than  expediency.  So  we  do 
not  dwell  on  it.  The  Church  has  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  primary  educa- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  she  will  allow  herself 
to  be  put  off  with  anything  short  of  a  solid  instal- 
ment of  her  formulated  requirements  :  an  instal- 
ment, in  other  words,  which  essentially  will  give  what 
Churchmen  want.  To  secularists,  school-board  wor- 
shippers, and  careless  men  of  the  world  this 
may  sound  like  tall  talk  :  but  they  are  just  the  men 
who  have  never  gauged  and  are  wholly  incompetent 
to  gauge  the  real  power  of  the  Church.  We  know 
something  of  what  that  power  is,  and  if  educationally 
she  is  driven  to  stand  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  well,  to 
put  it  temperately,  many  will  be  surprised  at  what  will 
happen.  We  regret  with  the  "Church  Quarterly" 
reviewer  that  the  Church  does  not  concentrate  and 
organise  her  forces  better  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  defence  there  is  a  certain  set-off  in  the  consequent 
feeling  of  the  Church's  enemies,  and  more  acutely  of  the 
Gallios  whom  her  enemies  would  press  into  service 
against  her,  that  they  are  attacking  an  unreconnoitred 
position.  Such  an  attack  was  begun  in  1885,  and 
attempted  in  1894,  with  the  result  that  recognised 
opponents  have  not  for  many  years  been  politically 
so  tender  towards  her  as  now.  Indeed  they  are 
now  quite  sympathetic  with  our  own  little  domestic 
differences. 

Apart  from  points  of  general  educational  policy  which 
the  Church  supports  in  common  with  other  agencies, 
her  specific  claims  as  the  Church  are  these  :  (i)  That  in 
return  for  providing  a  secular  education  satisfying  the 
state  standard,  the  schools  of  the  Church,  in  common 
with  those  managed  by  other  denominations,  shall 
receive  the  same  financial  help  from  the  rating  or  taxing 
authority  as  undenominational  schools  ;  with  one  reser- 
vation ;  that  in  return  for  the  concession  of  the  right  to 
determine  and  control  the  religious  teaching  in  her 
schools,  and  the  right  to  a  controlling  influence  in  their 
management,  the  Church  (or  other  religious  community 
in  question)  shall  provide  money  for  capital  charges  on 
buildings,  whether  new  foundations,  rebuilding,  or 
structural  improvements.  (2)  That  the  Church  shall 
have  the  right  in  common  with  all  other  religious  bodies, 
by  wish  of  the  parents,  to  teach  all  her  own  children  the 
principles  of  Christian  religion  as  understood  by  the 
Church  in  every  school  whether  denominational  or 
undenominational,  voluntary  or  board. 

These  demands  seem  to  us  absolutely  reasonable  and 
absolutely  just.  Nothing  is  asked  for  the  Church  which 
i  is  not  asked  for  any  other  religious  community  ;  excep- 
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tional  treatment  is  not  suggested  in  any  particular. 
The  basis  of  the  Church's  petition  is  not  distinctively 
ecclesiastical  ;  it  is  the  corollary  of  toleration,  for  the 
toleration  which  is  not  positive  as  well  as  negative  is 
no  toleration  at  all.  So  obviously  fair  are  these  de- 
mands that  on  their  merits,  could  they  be  segregated 
from  political  influences  and  ancient  controversy,  we 
do  not  believe  they  would  meet  with  any  substan- 
tial opposition.  But  that  unfortunately  is  the  one 
condition  which  is  wholly  impossible.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  it  so  difficult  to  treat  anything 
abstractly  as  in  England,  a  result  by  no  means  attri- 
butable only  to  our  national  repugnance  to  abstract 
thought.  That,  however,  does  make  a  new  start  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  this  country.  These  demands  of  the 
Church  are  a  case  in  point.  If  all  the  clergy  were 
accustomed  to  consider  education  on  its  own  merits, 
none  of  them  would  object  to  admitting  nonconformist 
or  Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  teach  nonconformist  or 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  Church  schools.  A  few  of 
them  unfortunately  do  object.  They  say  they  cannot 
consent  to  what  they  believe  to  be  false,  or  at  the  least 
inadequate,  religious  teaching  in  their  schools.  But  that 
is  not  the  question  they  have  to  consider  at  all.  They 
have  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  right  that 
parents  should  be  able  to  claim  for  their  chil- 
dren religious  teaching  according  to  their  own 
church  in  every  state-aided  school,  whether  denomi- 
national or  vmdenominational.  Put  in  that  way, 
very  few  Anglican  clergymen  would  answer  no.  We 
do  not  believe  that  more  than  a  handful  of  the  clergy 
will  be  found  to  oppose  this  profoundly  important 
reform.  They  who  do  will  deliberately  be  hindering  the 
progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  here  in  earth.  They  are 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  teaching  religion  in 
any  living  and  real  sense  if  it  is  taught  as  a  legal 
compromise  :  and  yet  they  will  be  thwarting  the  only 
just,  if  not  the  only  possible,  alternative  for  such  teach- 
ing in  state-schools,  knowing  that  every  elementary 
school  is  and  always  will  be  a  state-school,  as  either 
mainly  or  wholly  maintained  out  of  public  money. 
On  the  other  concession  involved  in  the  Church's 
case  as  above  stated,  the  admission  of  outside  repre- 
sentation to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  managing 
committee  of  a  Church-school,  we  do  not  fear  much 
difference  amongst  Churchmen.  The  imported  element 
is  much  more  likely  itself  to  be  converted  than  to  per- 
vert others.  Except  in  the  case  of  unusually  cantanker- 
ous elements  in  the  committee,  imported  or  otherwise, 
it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  all  round. 

We  have  said  that  we  consider  these  claims  of  the 
Church  absolutely  just  ;  and  for  the  present  distress  we 
think  Churchmen  could  hardly  obtain  better  advice. 
But  we  should  be  false  to  ourselves  and  disingenuous, 
if  we  did  not  here  say  plainly  that  we  do  not  think  any 
scheme  which  perpetuates  a  dual  system  of  elementary 
school,  really  a  good  one.    It  is  true  that  in  making 
these  demands  the  Church  contemplates  the  subordina- 
tion of  Church-schools  and  undenominational  schools 
alike  to  a  county  authority.   But,  good  as  that  is,  it  will 
not  get  rid  of  the  mischievous  element  of  friction  between 
rival  schools  which  have  the  same  end  and  should 
have  their  ideals  absolutely  in  common.     We  have 
heard  much  talk  of  "healthy  rivalry"  between  the  two 
kinds  of  schools.     We  have  never  been  able  to  see 
the  healthy  element  in  it.     Its  chief  result  has  been 
(necessarily  and  perhaps  unconsciously)  to  engender  an 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  Church  in  one  and  a  vast 
element  in  the  population,  and  an  attitude  of  suspicious 
hostility  to  state  education  in  another.  Educationally 
it  has  meant  unmixed  loss.    To  the  Church  it  has  been 
even  more  serious.    Putting  aside  the  painful  absorp- 
tion of  energy  on  an  undertaking  never  carried  out 
wholly  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  most  devoted  up- 
holders, an  absorption  of  energy  sorely  needed  for 
other  work,  the  dual  system  has  meant  gradual  loss  of 
hold  by  the  Church  on  a  steadily  increasing  portion  of  the 
population,  loss  we  mean  compared  to  what  might  have 
been  under  a  unified  system.    While  religious  teaching 
on  Church  lines  is  forbidden  in  board-schools,  the  Church 
will  have,  as  she  has  had,  no  option  but  to  keep  up  her 
own  schools  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  every  nature. 
But,  justice  once  done  by  removing  that  disability,  it  is 
to  our  minds  a  great  question  whether  it  would  not  be 


better  for  Church  and  State  to  make  all  elementary 
schools  county  schools  alike,  religious  teaching  being 
controlled  by  the  different  denominations.  There  would 
then  no  longer  be  any  question  of  denominational  or 
undenominational,  Church  or  non-church,  board  or 
voluntary.  There  would  be  unity  and  common  action 
between  those  who  are  now  artificially  divided  and  tend 
by  mere  force  of  circumstance  to  pull  against  each 
other,  when  both  are  making  for  the  same  goal,  or 
should  be.  We  believe  the  Church  would  find  her 
power  for  good  much  increased. 


THE   SMALLPOX  CRISIS. 

THERE  is  now  no  doubt  that  London  and  the 
home  counties  are  facing  a  serious  epidemic  of 
smallpox.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  present  outbreak 
it  was  possible  to  track  each  new  case  to  a  known 
source  ;  now  the  contagion  appears  to  have  broken 
loose,  and  from  Dover  to  the  confines  of  Essex,  and  all 
over  the  towns,  new  individuals  are  being  stricken 
in  twos  and  threes,  as  if  the  contagion  were  being 
rained  down  from  the  skies.  Rumours  of  wind- 
borne  infection  abound,  and  the  ignorant  hint  darkly  at 
the  spontanteous  generation  of  the  disease,  at  its  escape 
from  laboratories,  or  at  its  reincarnation  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  from  the  attenuated  vaccine. 
Even  the  anti-vaccinators  are  taking  alarm,  as  is  shown 
by  letters  such  as  that  above  the  signature  "  Medicus" 
in  the  "Daily  News"  of  Tuesday.  They  admit  the 
"prevalence  of  smallpox",  and  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  measures  paraded  in  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Vaccination  Commission. 
As  the  Saturday  Review  has  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
only  a  madman  or  an  anti-vaccinator  can  hold  that 
vaccination  and  sanitation  are  alternatives.  The  most 
zealous  upholders  of  lymph  are  urgent  as  to  the  need  of 
prompt  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  of  the  pro- 
vision and  due  equipment  of  special  hospitals  and  sani- 
tary staffs,  of  the  isolation  of  patients,  of  the  destruction 
of  infected  clothing,  of  the  closing  of  infected  schools, 
and  of  the  whole  routine  of  modern  sanitation.  Indeed 
they  would  cheerfully  admit  the  utility  of  such  stringent 
and  expensive  interference  with  individual  liberty  as 
"  house-to-house  inspection  and  daily  observation  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  a  possible 
source  of  infection",  though  indeed  at  the  present 
time  the  latter  proceeding  would  soon  turn  the  town 
into  a  Jesuit  school,  each  individual  watching  and  being 
watched,  reporting  and  being  reported  upon.  Anti- 
vaccinators  lay  a  just  stress  on  the  importance 
of  avoiding  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis  of  small- 
pox, and  the  Local  Government  Board  has  issued,  this 
week,  a  weighty  notice  warning  the  public  against 
the  danger  of  mistaking  the  mild  types  of  smallpox — 
frequent  since  the  days  of  vaccination^ — for  chicken-pox, 
or  of  overlooking  the  disease  altogether.  In  fact,  as 
to  all  possible  sanitary  methods  of  general  application 
against  infectious  diseases,  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able persons  of  information  are  agreed.  There  is- 
abundant  evidence  that  central  and  local  authorities, 
doctors  and  laymen,  each  in  their  own  spheres  are 
urging  the  prosecution  of  modern  sanitary  methods  in 
the  widest  and  most  liberal  sense. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  one  known  method 
of  specific  application  to  the  prevention  of  smallpox, 
and  we  regard  as  calamitous  the  legalised  laxity  in 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  danger,  the 
Government  was  persuaded  to  take  the  time-serving 
view  that  lay  behind  its  conscience  clause.  "Why 
should  we  compel  people  for  their  good  ? "  they 
may  have  asked  ;  "  the  wise  man  and  the  ordinary 
man  will  accept  good  advice ;  let  the  fanatic  keep 
what  he  calls  his  conscience  safe,  though  by  so 
doing  his  body  should  lie  fallow  to  disease ".  But 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic  scatters  these  sophistries 
and  allows  the  fatuous  countenance  of  incompetence  to- 
grin  through  the  mask  of  tolerance.  The  unvaccinated 
body,  conscientious  or  other,  is  a  ready  nidus  for  small- 
pox, precisely  as  accumulations  of  organic  refuse  serve 
as  breeding- places  for  the  germs  of  other  diseases. 
We  must  root  out  every  nidus  in  which  germs  may 
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grow,  or  must  make  such  inhospitable  to  the  scatter- 
ing- contagion.  Removal  or  disinfection  of  all  organic 
refuse  is  an  admitted  principle  of  prevention  of  diseases 
in  general,  and  its  logical  application  to  the  case  of 
epidemic  smallpox  is  isolation  or  vaccination  of  every 
human  body.  The  unvaccinated,  moreover,  is  a  danger 
not  only  to  his  unvaccinated  fellows  but  to  those  already 
i^accinated.  It  is  well  known  that  immunity  from  a 
second  attack,  owing  to  a  first  attack  of  a  disease,  is  not 
ibsolute,  though  almost  so.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  a  person  who  has  recovered  from  smallpox  will  con- 
tract it  a  second  time  within  six  or  seven  years,  how- 
ever he  may  be  exposed  to  reinfection,  but  the  event 
may  occur.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  immunity 
:onferred  by  proper  vaccination,  although  very  high,  is 
not  absolute  ;  it  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  would  succumb,  and  it 
makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  cases, 
out  it  does  not  absolutely  protect  every  individual. 
Even  the  properly  vaccinated  have  a  personal  interest 
n  seeing  to  it  that  the  danger  of  infection  be  diminished 
n  every  possible  way.  Although  apparently  a  paradox, 
t  is  an  important  fact  that,  precisely  because  vaccina- 
;ion  does  not  confer  absolute  immunity,  universal  and 
;ompulsory  vaccination  is  the  more  necessary. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  even  in 
the  face  of  the  present  epidemic  the  Government  will 
■epent  of  a  grievous  error,  and  immediately  abrogate 
the  conscience  clause.  Natural  reluctance  to  a  volte- 
'ace  so  complete  unhappily  puts  the  immediate  passing 
)f  a  short  Act  out  of  the  question.  But,  far  short  of 
iuch  a  step — just  and  in  the  end  inevitable — vigorous 
iction  in  favour  cf  vaccination  is  possible.  The  evil 
)f  the  present  condition  of  things  is  not  merely  that 
nany  persons  take  advantage  of  the  conscience  clause  ; 
t  is  also  that  there  has  been  a  general  slackening  all 
round  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  At  the  best  it 
s  a  bother  for  an  adult  to  be  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  ; 
t  means  making  a  decision,  and  people  tend  to  avoid 
:hat  ;  it  means,  if  properly  performed,  an  uncomfortable 
)r  slightly  painful  arm  for  a  week  or  more  ;  it  pro- 
t)ably  means  a  few  days  of  slight  fever  ;  in  fact  the 
/ast  majority  of  persons  want  a  little  gentle  pressure 
to  persuade  them  to  it.  Probably  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  adult  population  is  not  protected, 
ind  this  not  because  of  any  conscientious  objection, 
t»ut  simply  from  ignorance  of  the  duration  of  immunity 
ind  of  the  need  for  re-vaccination,  or  from  general 
slackness.  The  Local  Government  Board  might  imme- 
iiately  do  much  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  the 
jreparation  and  distribution  of  a  short  notice,  the 
:hief  value  of  which  would  be  to  educate  the  public 
jn  the  question.  In  such  a  notice  the  existence  of 
the  grave  danger  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
3ublic  should  be  warned  that  the  infection  of  small- 
pox makes  no  distinction  between  the  healthy  and  the 
liling,  and  that  the  general  precautions  of  abundant 
Fresh  air,  wholesome  food  and  clothing,  useful  and  im- 
portant as  they  are,  do  not  give  any  exemption  from 
liability  to  smallpox.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
proper  vaccination  is  the  only  known  method  of  specific 
value  in  conferring  immunity  from  smallpox.  The 
t:omparatively  short  duration  of  this  immunity  should 
be  insisted  upon,  and  a  simple,  intelligible  description 
t)f  the  ordinary  course  of  a  proper  vaccination  should 
De  added.  It  would  be  extremely  useful,  in  view  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  anti-vaccination  literature,  to 
make  the  frank  admission  that  in  the  days  of  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination,  accidental  inoculation  with  other 
diseases,  although  extremely  unlikely,  was  theoreti- 
cally possible,  but  that  the  modern  method  of  glycerin- 
ated  calf-lymph  has  now  destroyed  even  the  remote 
possibility  of  such  extrinsic  danger.  We  are  far 
from  attempting  to  draft  the  actual  notice  ;  that  may 
well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
Board,  but  we  think  it  of  extreme  importance  that  some 
such  notice  should  be  prepared  and  circulated  through- 
out the  country  instantly.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  compel  local  authorities 
to  post  such  a  notice  in  every  conspicuous  place 
in  their  districts,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  arrange  that  a  copy  should  appear  in  every  post- 
office.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  if  such  a  resolute 
lead  were  given,  employers  of  labour,  the  keepers  of 


inns  and  public-houses  and  very  many  semi-public  and 
private  institutions  and  persons  would  exhibit  or  distri- 
bute copies.  Such  a  course,  immediately  possible, 
would  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  ignorant  and 
on  the  forgetful ;  and  when  the  conscientious  objector 
came  before  the  magistrate,  without  diminishing  in 
any  way  his  legal  right  to  make  himself  or  his  children 
a  danger,  he  might  have  a  copy  read  and  explained  to 
him.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  think  the  con- 
science clause  an  extremely  serious  mistake,  but  we 
recognise  that  at  least  at  present  the  Government  can- 
not recall  that  mistake.  None  the  less,  without  depart- 
ing from  what  they  have  called  a  tolerance  of  conscience 
and  what  we  regard  as  a  tolerance  of  smallpox,  they 
may  do  much  to  arrest  the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
If  they  trifle,  if  they  stop  short  of  any  palliative  or  any 
preventive  which  they  have  not  yet  put  beyond  their 
own  reach,  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  devas- 
tating outbreak  that  may  come,  and,  unjust  as  that 
might  be  they  would  not  have  the  sympathy  of  a  single 
soul  if  they  fell  crushed  by  the  "mountain  of  the 
people's  curse  ". 

OVER-CAPITALISATION  OF  TRUSTS. 

T  AST  year  we  had  for  the  first  time  in  a  Presidential 
Message  a  reasoned  consideration  of  the  Trust 
problem.  In  no  respect  did  President  Roosevelt  show 
courage  so  strongly  as  in  his  resolve  to  do  away  with 
vague  vote-catching  denunciations  which  were  only 
intended  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  campaign 
contributions  of  the  large  industrial  corporations.  He 
strikes  straight  at  the  great  immediate  danger  of  the 
Trusts  arising  out  of  their  over-capitalisation,  and  like 
a  wise  statesman  suggests  no  revolutionary  change,  but 
proposes  the  establishment  of  machinery  which  will 
turn  the  full  blaze  of  publicity  on  these  great  com- 
mercial undertakings  and  thereby  make  clear  the 
necessary  remedies.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  moderate  and  business-like  proposal  has  been 
induced  by  a  close  study  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  which  was  instituted  in  1898 
and  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  subjecting  all 
the  great  combinations  to  a  keen  and  unbiassed 
scrutiny.  "On  the  whole",  says  their  Report,  "the 
inference  seems  a  fair  one  that  the  capitalisation  of 
these  combinations  is  usually  a  sum  considerably  above 
the  value  of  the  plants  together  with  patents,  but 
exclusive  of  brands  and  goodwill  of  the  companies 
that  enter  into  the  combination.  In  cases  that  are 
considered  fairly  conservative,  the  amount  of  stock 
issued,  including  both  preferred  and  common  stock,  is 
from  two  to  three  times  more  than  this  value,  while  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  capital  stock  seems  to  bear 
little  relation  to  actual  value  of  plants  and  patents  ", 
An  extreme  instance  was  adduced  of  a  company  before 
the  public  in  which  the  capital  was  sixteen  times  the 
value  of  the  assets,  and  it  is  notorious  that  during  the 
promotion  boom  of  1898-9  a  large  number  of  consoli- 
dations were  established  with  a  hugely  disproportionate 
amount  of  water  in  the  stock. 

Even  in  the  case  of  well-established  trusts  the  facts 
are  sufficiently  alarming.  The  original  Whisky  Trust 
was  capitalised  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  plants, 
and  its  capitalisation  passed  over  to  the  American 
Spirits  Manufacturing  Company.  Six  times  the  cash 
value  of  certain  plants  was  offered  by  the  Standard 
Distilling  and  Distributing  Company.  Both  those  con- 
solidations are  now  included  in  the  Distilling  Company 
of  America,  which  controls  about  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  spirits  production  of  the  States,  and  there  can  be 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  its  ^125,000,000  is  more 
than  three  parts  water.  The  original  vendors  to  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  (now  all 
included  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation),  and 
the  National  Biscuit  Company  sold  their  plants  at  a 
high  price,  taking  into  account  goodwill  as  well  as 
tangible  assets  and  reckoning  values  not  as  they  were 
in  a  state  of  competition  but  at  the  increased  earning 
power  due  to  consolidation.  Preferred  stock  was  issued 
to  this  amount  and  an  equal  quantity  of  common  stock 
was  added  ;  the  vendor  had  the  option  of  taking  cash 
for  every  hundred  dollars  of  value  or  a  hundred  dollars 
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in  preferred  stock  plus  an  equal  amount  of  common 
stock.  In  these  cases  the  common  stock  does  not 
represent  even  goodwill  but  only  the  anticipation  of 
future  profits.  The  United  States  Leather  Company 
issued  to  the  previous  owners  of  the  property  equal 
amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock,  making 
together  double  the  cash  value  of  the  plants,  and  after 
this  capitalisation  of  ^125,000,000  was  attained,  six 
million  dollars  in  debentures  were  issued  to  the 
public  to  raise  working  capital.  The  capital  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  ^75,000,000, 
but  its  president  frankly  admitted  that  the  same  output 
could  be  secured  by  an  outlay  of  ^35,000,000.  The 
accounts  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company — an  under- 
taking in  which  the  public  has  a  special  interest  at  the 
present  time — show  out  of  ,^80,000,000  of  assets  no  less 
a  sum  than  ^30,000,000  for  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
goodwill.  Trust  after  trust  can  be  examined  in  this 
vi^ay  until  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
after  making  a  handsome  allowance  for  the  real  value 
of  goodwill,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  trusts  are 
on  the  average  over-capitalised  to  double  their  value. 
Those  in  which  the  tangible  assets  exceed  the  capitali- 
sation are  very  few — the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  being  examples,  while  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  another  member  of  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  was  capitalised  at  very  near  its 
actual  value. 

The  economic  results  of  over-capitalisation  cannot  be 
easily  determined.  When  large  savings  can  be  made 
by  consolidations,  and  all  the  important  trusts  have 
found  it  possible  to  make  large  savings,  it  is  permissible 
to  buy  plants  above  their  value  in  order  to  extinguish 
competition,  but  a  conservative  financier  will  be  chary 
about  going  far  in  this  direction.  The  old  Whisky 
Trust  went  to  ruin  in  the  attempt  to  keep  prices  high 
enough  to  earn  dividends  on  its  watered  stock.  In 
many  other  cases  the  extra  capital  is  to  some  extent 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  plants  could  not  now  be 
replaced  for  their  original  cost  owing  to  the  rise  in 
prices.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  justifies 
its  heavy  capitalisation  by  the  rising  value  of  its  ore- 
lands  and  coalfields  which  must  appreciate  as  the  supply 
diminishes,  but  obviously  the  discovery  of  fresh  sources 
of  raw  material  would  seriously  affect  their  valuation. 
Prophetic  capitalisation  is  not  good  finance.  The 
ordinary  defence  of  large  issues  of  common  stock  is  that 
they  represent  goodwill,  trade-marks,  and  so  forth.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  intangible  assets  have  a  certain 
value,  even  sometimes  a  great  value,  but  paradoxic  as 
it  may  sound  they  are  of  less  importance  when  they  are 
owned  by  a  corporation  controlling  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  an  industry.  Here  again  moderate  finance  is 
demanded.  To  take  some  English  examples,  two  of 
our  most  successful  combinations,  the  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association  and  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers' 
Association  valued  their  goodwill  at  three  years'  profits 
and  were  eagerly  taken  up,  but  when  the  Bleachers' 
Association  was  floated  with  goodwill  estimated  at 
seven  years'  profits  it  met  with  a  very  cool  reception 
from  the  public.  The  American  promoters  examined 
before  the  Commission  pleaded  that  no  one  was 
deceived,  that  it  was  well  understood  that  common 
stock  was  only  a  bonus,  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  issue  it  at  par  to  bona-fide  investors,  and  that  if  the 
quotations  of  preferred  and  common  stock  were  added 
together  they  would  show  that  the  preferred  or  "  real 
value  "  stock  would  be  at  a  premium.  In  truth  the 
common  stock  serves  partly  as  a  gambling  counter, 
partly  as  a  concealment  of  promoters'  profits.  Huge 
blocks  of  stock  are  often  retained  by  the  promoters  to 
cover  their  expenses  and  as  a  reward  for  their  services 
— ^10,000,000  common  stock  in  the  Tinplate  Company, 
^5,000,000  in  the  National  .Steel  Company,  ^^20,000,000 
in  common  and  preferred  in  the  Distilling  Company  of 
America.  Though  these  profits  are  paper  only,  not 
cash,  the  Commission  well  concludes  "  that  the  methods 
of  promotion  and  financiering  are  often  decidedly  against 
public  interest  and  ought  to  be  checked". 

Fortunately,  the  trusts  seldom  attempt  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  their  common  stock,  but  content  themselves 
with  meeting  the  preference  dividend  (usually  7  per 
cent.)  and  utilising  the  balance  in  new  capital  applica- 
tions.   Such  cases  as  the  12  per  cent,  paid  on  common 


stock  by  the  Sugar  Trust  or  the  6  per  cent,  paid  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  are  quite  exceptional,  and 
only  occur  as  a  rule  where  the  tariff  is  high  enough  to 
enable  prices  to  be  held  well  above  a  fair  level,  as  is 
notoriously  done  by  the  Sugar  Trust  except  in  occa- 
sional times  of  severe  competition. 

All  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  except  of 
course  those  biassed  by  official  connexion  with  the 
trusts,  agreed  that  in  over-capitalisation  and  the  atten- 
dant speculation  lay  the  immediate  danger  to  the 
stability  and  wholesomeness  of  trade.  The  Commission 
proposed  as  a  first  remedy  that  the  company  laws  of 
the  States  should  be  brought  up  to  the  English  level 
and  secondly  that  the  large  corporations  should  be 
subject  to  Government  inspection.  Many  of  the 
trust  magnates  viewed  these  suggestions  with  much 
favour,  and  now  President  Roosevelt  has  adopted 
them.  No  more  eloquent  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  greater  publicity  can  be  adduced  than 
the  half-yearly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, now  lying  before  us.  It  is  signed  by  the 
president  and  comptroller,  and  gives  the  net  earnings 
for  six  months,  the  total  set  aside  for  sinking  funds  and 
maintenance,  and  particulars  of  interest  and  dividends 
— in  all  nineteen  bare  lines  of  figures  !  The  Commission 
may  well  ask  for  "  a  properly  audited  report,  showing 
in  reasonable  detail  their  assets  and  liabilities,  with 
profit  or  loss  ;  such  report  and  audit  under  oath  to  be 
subject  to  Government  inspection ".  Among  other 
things  we  might  then  get  at  the  truth  about  the  tariff 
and  the  "  infant  industries  ". 


TENDERNESS  TO  TREASON. 

WHAT  a  change  has  come  over  public  opinion  and 
the  practice  of  Governments  in  the  treatment 
of  offenders  against  the  State.  Daily  has  this  come 
home  to  one  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  after  the 
successful  termination  of  a  war  in  which  British  sub- 
jects had  actively  assisted  the  enemy,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  Bloody  Assize  in  which  the 
terrible  punishments  of  the  (old  law  of  treason  would 
have  been  inflicted  without  ruth  or  mercy.  Now  the 
talk  is  of  amnesty,  and  probabilities  are  balanced 
whether  severity  or  forgiveness  will  have  the  better 
effect  for  the  future,  with  a  distinct  leaning  towards 
leniency.  The  other  day  the  desire  of  the  Crown  to 
avoid  a  trial  for  high  treason  was  plain  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Krause.  It  was  without  doubt  a  relief  to  the 
authorities  who  had  to  decide  on  his  trial,  that  an 
indictment  of  a  very  usual  kind  might  be  laid  which 
would  ensure  a  fairly  severe  punishment,  without  in- 
volving unusual  formalities  and  the  capital  penalty  of 
hanging.  Now  we  see  much  "  reason  why  treason 
should  ever  be  forgot  ".  Public  sentiment  has  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Governments  in  a  way  which  would  not  have 
occurred  to  them  even  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  law  of 
treason  still  remains  so  archaic  that  the  reforms  in  the 
mode  of  drawing  indictments,  which  have  removed  so 
many  technicalities  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  do  net 
apply  in  trials  for  treason,  and  convictions  are  for  that 
reason  likely  to  be  somewhat  more  precarious.  More- 
over if  a  conviction  were  obtained,  the  execution  by 
hanging  must  be  carried  out  in  public,  as  the  law 
has  not  been  altered  in  this  respect  for  treason,  as  it 
has  been  in  other  cases.  Practical  difficulties  such  as 
these  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  time  which  were 
unknown  to  the  ages  of  our  rude  forefathers,  when 
"Treason  d'ye  see  was  to  them  a  dish  of  tea,  and 
murther  bread  and  butter  "  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  declares. 
And  besides  this,  even  in  the  days  when  the  executive 
was  least  subject  to  expressions  of  public  opinion, 
it  was  always  desirable  to  consider  whether  the 
writing  and  speaking  of  words  was  the  product  of 
persons  either  too  important  to  be  interfered  with,  or  of 
too  little  consequence  to  be  noticed.  Trials  for  treason 
by  their  very  nature  expose  the  Government  to  criticism, 
in  circumstances  where  all  the  advantages,  in  these 
days,  are  in  favour  of  a  prisoner.  Where,  as  is  now  the 
case,  and  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the 
prisoners  are  not  people  of  much  social  influence,  they 
get  a  pulpit  from  which  to  proclaim  the  grievances  of 
which  they  have  made  themselves  the  mouthpieces.  Or 
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heir  counsel  may  be  able,  as  was  Erskine,  to  excite  more 
11-feeling  against  a  Government  he  is  opposed  to  by  his 
peeches  in  court  than  by  those  he  delivers  in  the  House. 

This  point  of  view  has  to  be  considered  in  such  a 
ase  as  that  of  the  recently  elected  member  for  Galway  ; 
,nd  assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  only  charge  possible 
o  be  brought  against  him  would  be  one  of  treason,  it 
night  be  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  trial  should  be 
isked.  It  would  probably  not  be,  if  any  minor  charge 
ould  be  preferred,  and  if  it  could  not,  then  the  Govern- 
nent  would  have  to  decide  whether  it  were  better  to 
nake  a  hero  of  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  or  to 
jave  him  severely  alone.  This  case  illustrates  very 
i^ell  indeed  the  policy  of  the  Act  called  the  Treason 
■"elony  Act  which  was  passed  in  1848.  It  provided 
.Iternatives  which  the  Government  was  glad  to  have  at 
ts  disposal  for  trying  political  offenders,  instead  of  being 
ompelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  clumsy  machinery  of 
he  law  of  treason.  What  were  previously  treasonable 
.cts  it  turns  into  felonies,  with  a  maximum  punishment  of 
lenal  servitude  for  life,  which  of  course  leaves  ample 
nargin  for  discretionary  modification  on  the  part  of 
he  judge.  It  does  this  too  with  a  precision  which  is 
nore  conformable  to  modern  methods  of  draughtsman- 
hip,  and  hence  the  probabilities  of  conviction  are 
□creased.  Our  law  of  treason  still  depends  on  an  Act 
if  Edward  III.  passed  in  1351,  and  its  indirectness  of 
tatement  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make 
:illing  the  sovereign  an  act  in  itself  of  treason  ;  nor  is 
here  such  a  provision  in  English  law.  The  intention 
o  kill  the  sovereign  is  all  that  is  contemplated,  and 
nost  of  the  acts  which  we  should  naturally  call  treason 
a  themselves,  such  as  an  attempted  insurrection, 
ir  assisting  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  which 
ire  made  treason  felony,  are  only  under  the 
aw  of  treason  evidences  of  an  intention  to  kill  the 
lovereign  as  far  as  this  head  of  treason  goes.  Then 
he  high  treason  of  "levying  war"  gave  rise  to  a  number 
if  acts  of  indefinite  character  being  construed  into 
ases  of  "  levying  war."  In  the  days  when  Government 
vas  not  so  well  established,  and  had  more  to  fear  from 
cts  of  violence,  all  kinds  of  riots  or  disturbances, 
trikes  for  example  might  possibly  have  been  used  to 
irovfe  what  was  called  constructive  treason.  Party 
lassions  took  advantage  of  openings  of  this  kind,  and 
a  process  of  time,  with  the  growth  of  freer  political  life, 
he  tradition  of  dislike  grew  up  to  any  use  of  the  law  of 
reason  which  was  not  absolutely  imperative  :  and  this 
ed  to  the  passing  of  such  legislation  as  the  Treason 
•"elony  Act,  which  thus  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
rhen  too  the  tendency  to  substitute  other  offences, 
i^herever  possible,  instead  of  charging  treason,  has  been 
irought  about  by  the  more  tolerant  and  humane  spirit 
i^hicii  has  been  at  work  during  the  century  in  respect  of 
.11  other  kinds  of  crime.  Real  and  dangerous  offences 
.gainst  the  very  safety  and  existence  of  the  State  must 
Iways  retain  their  rank  as  the  highest  degree  of 
rime.  Not  even  murder  can  be  placed  in  a  higher 
[rade  of  the  criminal  hierarchy.  Therefore  for 
reason  the  capital  punishment  must  be  retained, 
fet  many  offences  which  must  rank  in  any  defi- 
lition  of  treason  are  not  of  the  same  heinousness 
ir  danger.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  when  more 
enderness  is  felt  for  human  life,  and  aversion  from 
tiflicting  disproportional  punishments,  the  law  of 
reason  must  follow  the  course  of  other  crimes,  and  the 
inly  way  to  do  this  has  been  to  make  what  would 
itherwise  have  been  treason  into  felonies  with  dis- 
retionary  punishments  less  than  death.  But  with  all 
his  there  is  the  question  of  expediency  ;  whether  if 
reason  only  can  be  charged  it  should  yet  be  made  ; 
nd  mostly  our  peaceful  governments  will  be  against 
his  course  if  possible.  They  will  be  influenced  largely 
n  many  cases  by  the  consideration  that,  if  a  substitute 
or  treason  cannot  be  found,  it  will  be  better  not  to  give 
00  small  offenders  the  dignity  which  attaches  to  a 
lolitical  trial.  • 

'HE  COUNTRY  AND  HER  PRODIGAL  SONS. 

HEN  Horace  wrote  from  town  to  tell  his  bailiff 
to  be  content  with  his  rural  lot,  he  used 
anguage  which,  with  one  noteworthy  difference,  might 
>€  used  in  a  like  case  by  an  absentee  master  to-day. 


'  With  the  chain-gang  and  the  fork  available  at  need,  the 
question  of  a  "  rural  exodus  "  did  not,  of  course,  much 
trouble  the  social  outlook  round  about  Varia  ;  but  the 
tempers  in  which  the  Sabine  farmer  on  the  Esquiline 
and  our  country  gentlemen  within  the  Radius  severally 
rebuke  the  urbis  desiderium  make,  in  their  agreement 
and  difference,  a  parallel  that  is  curious  and  perhaps 
not  without  a  profitable  moral.  A  little  more  polite 
than  the  poet,  whose 

"  rustic  clown 
Desires  the  play,  the  bagnio,  and  the  town  ", 

we  have  substituted  for  the  vicina  taberna  and  the 
unctapopina  such  less  corporeal  lures  as  "  the  love  of 
change"  and  "  the  excitement  of  great  cities  "  ;  but  we 
still  preach  in  the  streets,  solicitously  enough,  the  crime 
of  wanting  to  leave  the  green  fields.  But  here  the  differ- 
ence comes  in  ;  while  Horace  retorts  upon  his  discon- 
tented overseer  the  delights  of  the  rural  reign,  and 
assures  him  that  his  master  longs  to  break  through 
the  barriers  that  keep  him  from  his  little  place  in 
the  country,  we,  though  prompt  with  our  "  Tu  dicis 
in  urbe  beatum  ",  never  take  to  ourselves  the  "  rure 
ego  viventem  "  of  the  rest  of  the  line.  If  the 
stable-help  at  the  Hall  should  have  written  to  ask  his 
master  in  town — Sir  Quintus  Flack,  we  will  call  him — 
to  get  him  a  place  in  the  mews,  he  will  assuredly  not 
be  told  that  the  coachman  is  simply  dying  to  get  back 
to  the  harness-room  fire,  the  luggage-pony  and  his 
allotment  in  the  village.  It  is  all  one  sided  ;  there  is 
no  reflux  to  that  tide.  In  those  grimy  squares  and 
avenues  the  lotos  grows — ^they  call  it  the  plane-tree 
now — and  those  that  eat  of  it  forget  the  green  meadows 
before  it  once  casts  off  its  sooty  hide,  themselves  never 
to  lose  the  smutch,  once  taken.  We  see  the  vice  of  the 
thing  clearly  enough,  and  give  the  Rural  Exodus  a 
prominent  place  in  that  uncomfortable  class  of  things 
about  which  something  must  be  done.  The  people 
must  be  got  to  stay  on  the  wholesome  soil,  and  not 
come  crowding  in  when  the  brown  fog  blurs  the  gas- 
lamps  and  the  yellowing  planes  and  draws  the  curtain 
I  on  the  comfortable  miseries  of  the  dear,  delightful, 
I  horrible  town.  Means  devised  to  stop  the  invasion 
j  seem  not  altogether  successful  :  continuation-schools, 
I  self-government,  circuses— none  of  these  seems  to  draw 
[  the  bewitched  eyes  from  the  lure.  Is  it  possible  that 
after  all  the  preaching  from  town,  whose  burden  is 
"  Go  back  !  has  failed,  a  beckoning  "  Come  back  !  " 
from  the  country  may  in  the  end  succeed?  At  least,  the 
plan  might  be  tried,  for  variety.  Sir  Quintus  and  his 
likes  at  present  can  hardly  say  to  their  tenants  "  non 
eadem  miramur."  They  will  declare  of  course,  with  the 
older  Flaccus,  that  a  month  at  the  Hall  after  the  season, 
or  a  week-end  during  the  paroxysm,  makes  them  feel  like 
themselves  again  ;  they  may — grouse  apart — admire 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  moor,  where  the  keeper 
perceives  only  desert  and  inhospitable  heather  ;  but 
their  deeds  declare  that  while  Tibur  is  all  very  well  for 
punts  on  Sundays  of  June,  for  foxes  and  pheasants  and 
other  such  commodities  not  to  be  had  in  the  Forum, 
green  lanes  are  best  because,  with  properly  taken 
turnings,  they  all  lead  at  last  to  Rome.  Beyond  the 
due  time  of  those  customary  villeggiature,  who  likes 
al  Igpsco  meals  and  a  nap  on  the  grass  beside  the 
stream  ?  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  as  there  are 
to  the  movement  of  the  labourers  ;  but  practically  the 
intelligent  squirearchy  has  an  untouched  field  for  ex- 
periment before  it.  Let  a  due  proportion  sacrifice 
themselves  to  be  merely  and  entirely  country  gentle- 
men— and  ladies — fairly  setting  the  lead  in  what  they 
ask  their  people  to  do,  and  they  will  at  least  be  able, 
with  Horace,  to  call  themselves  consistent  ;  by  their 
consistency  they  will  gain  a  power  rooted  in  one  of  the 
deepest  prepossessions  of  the  country  tribes,  sufficient, 
perhaps  when  joined  with  certain  works,  to  turn  back, 
in  their  particular  tributaries,  the  townward  flood.  The 
activities  of  the  bench  and  of  the  councils,  county  and 
parish,  will  leave  leisure  for  several  sorts  of  education 
and,  ultimately  perhaps,  for  new  pleasures  :  Sir  Quintus 
at  the  Hall  may  addict  himself  to  some  of  those  exer- 
cises of  the  Muses  which  are  compulsory  in  the  National 
School  ;  he  may  come  to  understand  the  real  character 
of  the  countryman,  a  thing  which,  like  Mascarilles' 
people   of  quality,   he  seems  at   present  to  know 
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without  ever  having  learned  ;  in  the  end  he  may 
find  that  the  taste  for  the  classic  beauties  which 
we  all  applaud  is  really  formed.  But  the  con- 
sistency will  be  there  at  once  ;  its  influence  will 
work  the  moment  the  villagers  perceive  that  some- 
thing else  than  the  state  of  his  account  keeps  him  in  his 
fields  and  woods  in  May  and  when  the  shooting  is  over. 
If  one  country  characteristic  remains  strong  and  clear, 
it  is  the  sardonic  appreciation  of  unreality,  a  putting  of 
the  tongue  in  the  cheek  at  preaching  discrepant  from 
deed.  When  our  man  (told  that  he  doesn't  know  when 
he  is  well  off,  and  that  he  had  much  better  stay  in  the 
country)  can  no  longer  convey  to  us  some  subtle  hint  of 
detected  humbug  under  his  impassive  "  No,  sir,"  as  he 
touches  his  hat,  and  says  to  himself  his  version  of 
Davus' 

"  In  town,  the  rural  shades  attract  your  eyes  ; 
At  home  you  fickle  praise  the  city  to  the  skies  " — 

then  we  shall  at  least  have  done  our  part  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  reaction  which  must  come  soon,  if  it  is 
to  come  at  all.  There  is  room  for  the  experiment.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  counter-charms  as  yet  put 
forth  against  the  spell  of  the  towns  are  so  successful  as 
to  leave  no  place  for  trying  one  more  :  there  is  no  sign 
yet  of  Daphnis  being  drawn  ab  urbe  domum.  All  the 
recipes — night-schools,  bettercottages,  self-government, 
chances  of  "  improvement",  small  holdings — are  so  far 
worse  than  fruitless.  Holdings  large  or  small  make  no 
appeal  to  the  lads  of  fifteen  just  out  of  school,  when  the 
restless  drift  first  catches  them;  and  will  not  bring  them 
back,  once  on  the  stream.  There  are  large  tracts 
where  cottage-building  has  been  going  on  for  years 
upon  almost  a  suburban  scale,  and  where  a  farm-hand, 
even  of  the  rawest  and  least  skilled  sort,  is  scarcely  to 
be  had.  All  the  educational  advantages  merely  enhance 
the  great  ideal  of  a  black  coat  and  an  office  stool.  Parish 
Councils — where  those  academic  gatherings  reach  the 
perception  of  the  labourers  at  all — only  serve  to 
familiarise  urban  modes.  Still  the  sifting  goes  on,  and 
few  but  those  who  are  good  for  nothing  else  drop 
back  to  the  slipshod  farm,  the  forlorn  business  of  the 
land.  The  attempt  to  settle  the  rustic  on  the  soil  by 
giving  his  life  a  flavouring  of  the  ways  of  town  has 
perhaps  had  sufficient  trial.  A  charm  to  clear  the  eyes, 
both  of  those  who  want  to  get  into  town  and  those 
who  would  keep  them  out,  waits  to  be  tried.  We  all 
know,  at  heart,  that  the  country  can  very  well  stand 
on  its  own  merits  ;  that  pure  air  and  open  space,  the 
exercise  of  rural  labour  and  the  constant  presence  of 
natural  beauty  need,  in  any  wholesome  constitution  of 
things,  small  help  from  the  inventions  of  the  streets. 
We  can  weigh,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble,  the  variety 
of  the  countryman's  work  with  the  monotony  of  the 
citizen's.  If  change  of  occupation  be  the  true  rest, 
then  the  handy-man  on  a  farm  is  a  creature  of  un- 
exampled leisure.  He  passes  from  the  plough  to  the 
billhook,  to  the  drill,  the  scythe,  in  turn  ;  he  goes  from 
the  lambing-wattles  under  the  January  wind  to  the 
warmth  of  the  calf-pens  in  the  cow-lodge  ;  he  knows 
the  work  and  play  of  hay-time,  the  overtime  under  the 
harvest-moon  ;  he  has  the  horses  to  look  to,  carpenter's 
jobs  about  the  farm  to  do,  stock  10  feed,  roots  to  get, 
weeds  to  burn  ;  all  under  varying  temper  of  cloud  or 
sun,  under  the  daily  movement  of  the  cycle  of  spring 
and  fall.  Match  with  this  the  work  of  your  town 
artisan  ;  his  morning  train,  his  walk  day  by  day  along 
the  changeless  flags,  his  work  the  year  round,  facing 
perhaps  for  half  a  lifetime  the  same  dead  wall  or  grimy 
window,  intent  upon  some  soul-destroying  subdivision 
of  a  manufacture  ;  the  differences  of  the  season 
appealing  to  him  only  by  deeper  mud  or  more  pungent 
fog — at  most,  perhaps,  by  consensus  of  the  coster- 
mongers'  barrows,  marking  the  turning  year  by  peri- 
winkles or  chestnuts.  Is  it  dulness  in  the  country  that 
sends  our  people  to  town,  or  is  it  a  dulness  of  head,  that 
cannot  see  where  the  good  bargain  lies  ?  Dulness  not 
innate,  no  mere  Boeotian  slowness,  but  a  heavy  obses- 
sion that  will  be  exorcised,  if  at  all,  only  by  those  who 
have  first  undergone  lustration  themselves. 


THE  KING'S  HEAD. 

'T"'HE  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  is 
-L  singularly  discouraging  to  the  eye  on  a  generat 
glance,  though  a  steady  grind  round  the  walls  and 
cases  reveals  things  of  interest.  Discouragement 
arises  because  the  Monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  here  responsible  for  a  great  quantity  of 
faked  portraits,  of  weak,  dull,  or  downright  detestable 
painting.  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Lely,  Lawrence  are  not 
in  sufficient  force  to  counteract  this  impression,  and 
even  the  archaeologist  in  painting  will  only  find  a  few 
pieces  like  No.  2,  the  Pembroke  picture,  to  challenge 
and  warm  his  wits.  The  present  is  even  more  satis- 
factory than  the  past.  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Four 
Generations  "  comes  back  spoiled  in  the  happiest 
part  of  its  grouping,  the  occupation  of  the  King  and 
Prince  with  the  little  child,  by  the  repainting  of 
the  King's  head  in  another  pose.  Beside  this  hangs 
a  portrait  of  the  King  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  whose 
description  I  must  leave  to  pens  more  diplomatic 
than  mine.  The  royal  objection  to  painting  in  our 
time  is  an  attitude  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  It 
cannot  be  based  on  a  desire  for  flattering  or  idealised 
portraiture,  for  royal  persons  expose  themselves  quite 
freely  to  the  camera,  and  one  sees  in  the  shop  windows 
every  week  photographs  whose  accidental  ill-mannered 
observation  not  the  most  brutal  of  painters  would 
approach.  A  royalist  must  be  shocked  by  these  con- 
cessions to  the  interviewer's  taste  of  the  time.  They 
tell  us  that  a  modern  king  is  forced  to  dress  for 
ordinary  purposes  in  the  bourgeois  uniform.  But  on 
the  royalist  theory  such  a  fact  ought  never  to  be 
published  if  it  must  be  winked  at,  and  now  that 
the  State  Coach  has  been  brought  out  again,  it  is 
time  to  search  for  a  State  painter  able  to  make  som.e- 
thing  of  the  King's  head  and  the  King's  dress. 
He  ought  to  be  as  frank-e/ed  as  Holbein  but  to 
understand  that  for  the  pretensions  of  a  King  as  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  judge  bearing,  dress  and  setting  are  an 
essential  part  in  the  picture,  since  it  is  the  image  not 
only  of  a  person  but  of  an  office. 

This  view  has  no  doubt  been  against  the  grain  of  an 
age  that  would  just  tolerate  a  King  if  he  was  sufficiently 
bonhomme  and  neglige,  and  took  on  a  self-protecting 
mimicry  of  the  middle  class.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  out  of 
date,  and  a  business-like  chairman  of  committees  the 
most  exalted  figure  possible  for  an  imagination  fed  on 
votes.  But  however  modest  the  point  at  which  we  fix 
the  boundary  of  royal  pretension,  it  is  a  pity  not 
to  have  recourse  to  art  to  adjust  and  reconcile  that 
pretension  to  its  frame.  At  the  New  Gallery,  rebuffed 
by  the  pictures,  I  spent  an  absorbed  half-hour  over  the 
case  containing  coins  and  medals  of  all  the  English 
monarchs,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  our  modern  coins  and  stamps  should  throw  away 
the  dignity  and  beauty  that  are  imparted  to  any  head 
whatever  by  knitting  it  into  some  relation  with  the 
enclosing  lines  of  circle  or  square.  The  art  of  design 
for  the  medallist  is  to  think  of  the  enclosing  circle  and 
of  the  enclosed  head  always  together,  and  so  to  play 
with  the  main  lines  of  character  in  the  head  that  they 
definitely  run  with  or  beautifully  cut  and  contradict  the 
circle.  No  line  should  be  admitted  whose  intersection 
with  the  circle,  when  prolonged,  has  not  been  considered. 
Our  modern  medallists  plank  down  a  little  modelled-up' 
photograph  of  a  head  anywhere  in  the  circle,  a  head 
composed  of  small  naggy  lines  and  ashamed  curves  :. 
the  result  is  meanness  and  insignificance.  The  ancient 
emptied  out  or  reduced  all  fact  except  the  essential 
lines,  dodged  the  head  in  scale  and  placing  till' 
those  were  right,  and  amplified  its  intention  when, 
he  felt  it  sliding  into  a  pattern  —  in  union  with  the  circum- 
ference, a  union  that  gave  him  a  hundred-fold  of  force 
and  meaning  for  every  trait  he  kept,  in  place  of  all  he 
had  discarded.  When  this  trick  has  been  accomplished 
how  big  and  beautiful  is  the  result  !  Quantities, 
spaces,  force,  direction  come  in  like  courtiers  to  recom- 
mend the  royal  portrait. 

The  English  series  has  nothing  so  magnificent  as  the 
finest  Italian  models,  to  go  no  further  back  than,  say  the 
head  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  The 
art  is  smaller,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  exquisite.  Two 
of  the  most  beautiful,  in  their  delicate  relief  combined 
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with  decision  of  contour  like  the  art  of  Holbein, 
are  coins  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  Charles  I.,  with 
an  upright  sword,  is  another  fine  design.  Needless  to 
say,  from  this  point  onwards  there  is  steady  degra- 
dation, culminating  in  the  last  coins  of  Victoria's 
reign.  The  florin  of  1848  is  the  best  of  the  recent 
designs.  The  modern  coins  suffer  not  only  from  poverty 
of  design,  but  from  their  hard  mechanical  ground.  The 
older  coins  show  some  play  in  the  ground  as  well  as  in 
the  head. 

None  of  King  Edward  VII. 's  coins  has  yet  come  my 
way,  but  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  good  many  of  his 
stamps,  and  my  fingers  itch  to  do  a  little  elementary 
cleaning  up  of  their  design.    I  will  ask  my  readers  to 
examine  it  in  some  detail.    A  stamp  is  a  piece  of  paper 
of  oblong  shape  ;  our  recent  designers  therefore  begin 
by  drawing  the  head  in  a  circle,  as  for  a  coin  or  medal. 
When  they  come  to  fit  this  to  the  stamp-shape,  surprise 
overwhelms  them.    The  designer  of  the  halfpenny  stamp 
of  the  last  Victoria  series  put  down   his   circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  oblong,  with  a  little  gasp,  perhaps, 
for  he  hastened  to  fill  up  the  ill-proportioned  spaces 
that  are  left  top  and  bottom.    But  he  spurred  his  inven- 
tion in  vain  for  a  device  :  all  he  could  think  of  was  an 
absurd  cut-paper  trimming  with  a  pin  at  each  corner. 
He  surpassed  this  on  the  postcards  by  letting  his  circle 
drop  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  oblong,  and  thrusting  it 
down  more  effectually  by  a  top-heavy  label.    When  he 
came  to  the  penny  stamp  he  had  a  flash  of  inspiration. 
He  made  his  circle  into  an  oval,  thus  filling  up  all  of  the 
oblong  but  its  corners.    The  oval  was  a  complete  misfit 
for  the  head,  but  how  could  a  distracted  designer 
consider  that  ?     Nor  could  he  consider  that  his  oval 
shape,  with  the  lettering  following  round  it,  made  the 
legend  of  the  stamp's  use  and  value  illegible  except  at 
the  cost  of  some  trouble.    Now  the  designer  of  the  new 
penny  stamp  has  noticed  this  and  determined  that  it 
shall  not  be.    At  least  as  far  as  the  "  One  Penny  "  goes 
he  has  secured  legibility  by  printing  the  words  in  a 
reasonable  way  across  the  bottom  of  the  stamp.  He 
has  put  an  ugly  label  round  them,  chipped  and  rubbed 
off  at  the  corners,  but  we  must  allow  for  the  strain  on 
his  invention.    This  has  prevented  his  throwing  the 
oval  overboard,  though  it  has  no  longer  a  reason  for 
existence,  since  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  space. 
But  a  whimsical  fancy  has  seized  him  of  making  this 
oval  space  not  flat,  as  on  a  coin,  but  hollow,  so  that  it 
is  dark  on  one  side  and  light  on  the  other,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  logic  and  simplicity  of  effect.    He  is 
so  pleased  with  this  device,  and  the  shine  it  gives  to  the 
King's  head  that  he  applies  it  to  the  space  above  the  oval, 
making  its  form  quite  unintelligible.    But  let  us  return 
to  the  oval.     By  its  reduction  in  length  it  has  also 
grown  narrower  and  there  is  an  awkward  space  to  fill 
at  the  sides.    The  designer  has  imagined  a  wreath  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  keep   up  the   lopsided  variety 
of  the  light-and-shade  arrangement  he  has  made  its 
two  branches  of  different   leaves,   oak   and  laurel. 
But  he  was  not  out  of  his  difficulties  yet  :  this  wreath, 
continued  in  full  force,  would  fill  up  all  the  room  in- 
tended for  the  "  Postage  and  Revenue  "  inscription  at 
the  top.    These  words  must  be  got  in  somehow,  but 
also  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  wreath  must  be 
filled.     Here  another  flash  of  inspiration  occurred. 
The  crown  which  would  naturally  be  on  the  King's 
head  is  lifted  off  and  suspended  above  the  oval  to  join  up 
the  wreath  which  also  would  naturally  have  been  on 
the  King's  brows.    It  is  like  arranging  a  selection  of 
hats  round  a  head  that  is  left  bare.    But  this  device, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  still  cramps  the  inscription  sadly, 
which  has  therefore  to  be  lettered  in  quite  another  scale 
from  the  first,  and  bent  round  into  the  shape  the  designer 
set  out  by  avoiding.    Even  so  there  remained  two 
awkward  corners;  and,  tired  of  a  too  difficult  world, 
the  designer  fell  back  on  the  old  cut-paper  and  pin-hole 
device,  and  gave  four  other  nicks  with  his  scissors  to 
make  this  silly  trimming  crawl  round  the  wreath  and 
label  below. 

I  think  I  have  given  a  full  and  sympathetic  analysis 
of  the  workings  ot  our  stamp-maker's  mind.  His  head 
of  the  King  is  very  fair  material  for  a  designer  to  go  to 
work  upon  by  selection  and  elimination,  but  no  mpre 
can  be  said.  Of  instinct  for  fitting  that  likeness  to  the 
field  of  a  stamp  and  using  the  necessary  lettering  as 


further  material  to  be  reckoned  with,  I  can  see  no 
trace.  The  likeness-maker  needs  a  colleague  to  do  all 
this  for  him.  As  for  the  colour,  the  cherry  of  the  new 
penny  stamp  is  better  than  the  poor  lilac  of  the  old,  but 
a  frank  scarlet  or  crimson  would  be  better  still.  The 
colour  of  the  new  twopence-halfpenny  stamp  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  fine  blue  of  the  old.  The  green 
of  the  halfpenny  stamp  goes  badly,  as  before,  with  the 
colour  of  the  postcard  paper.  And  all  these  colours 
are  spoiled  by  being  muddled  and  "  shaded"  through 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  impression.  All  this  engraver's 
work  of  line  is  thrown  away.  The  head  ought  to  be 
left  white  like  the  letters,  except  for  the  markings  of 
the  features  and  hair,  and  the  field  of  the  stamp  printed 
in  full  colour.  The  stamps  imprinted  on  cheques  and 
legal  documents  show  how  handsome  is  the  effect  of 
this  simplicity.  And  the  old  penny  stamps  of  the 
seventies,  with  the  head  well  placed  in  the  oblong  field, 
their  simple  inscription  top  and  bottom  and  their  flatter 
red  or  black-red  tint,  were  a  much  better  model  than 
anything  we  have  seen  recently.  D.  S.  M. 


BAD  ADVICE  ABOUT  INSURANCE. 

UNDER  the  title  "  How  to  Choose  your  Insurance 
Company"*  the  Insurance  contributor  to  the 
"  Financial  News  "  has  published  "  a  book  to  show  in 
a  simple  form  the  best  offices  for  insurance  or  annuity  ". 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  book  is  a  supplement 
containing  proposal  forms  for  the  various  insurance 
companies  recommended  for  different  policies,  and  at 
the  end  of  almost  every  chapter  we  get  with  wearisome 
reiteration  "the  financial  position  of  the  company  is 
stated    on   page  — •  of   the   supplement,  and  a  pro- 
posal form   is  given  on  the  succeeding  page.  The 
completion  of   this,  and   its    receipt  at   any  of  the 
offices   of  the  company,   will  ensure  immediate  at- 
tention        We  do  not   like  this  supplement.  The 
first  policy  recommended  is  Whole  Life  With-profit 
assurance  in  the  Marine  and  General.    The  advice  is 
based  upon  the  past  results   of  this  very  excellent 
company;  but  we  scarcely  think  that  even  the  actuary 
of  the  office  would  expect  to  maintain  the  present  rate 
of  bonus  ;  and  the  prospects  of  several  other  companies 
are  distinctly  more  favourable  for  the  future.   The  next 
policy  is  Whole  Life  assurance  with  bonuses  applied  to 
reduce  the  premiums,  for  which  the  Metropolitan  is 
recommended.    The  Metropolitan  is  an  excellent  com- 
pany, but  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  London 
Life  with  those  given  in  this  book  show  that  the  London 
Life  is  the  better  office  for  this  class  of  policy.  When 
advice  is  being  tendered,  why  not  recommend  the  best 
office?  The  subject  of  With  or  Without  profit  insurance, 
is  very  inadequately  dealt  with,  and  here,  as  well  as 
throughout    the    book,    too    much     stress    is  laid 
upon    the    "  expectation  of  life ",    which  is  talked 
about  foolishly.    It  is  stated  that  at'age  40  the  Legal 
and  General  give   non-profit  Whole    Life  assurance 
of  ^400   for  a  p;  emium  of  ;^io  a  year ;  whereas 
from  a  prospectus  issued  by  the  company  in  1901  the 
sum  assured  for  this  premium  would  be  only  ^357. 
Unless  the  Legal  and   General   have   lowered  their 
premium  rates  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  company  for 
this  class  of  assurance,  as  this  book  makes  it  out  to, 
be.    In  dealing  with  immediate  annuities  a  table  is 
given  showing  the  expectation  of  life  for  assured  lives, 
whereas   the   expectation   of  life   among  annuitants 
would  be  far  more  to  the  point.    For  Fire  insurance 
the  Alliance  and  the  National  Union  are  recommended. 
The  latter  is  a  non-tariff  office,  established  in  1S95, 
with  funds  of  only  ;^20,ooo.    No  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  some  offices,  for  instance  the  Hand  in-. 
Hand  and  the  Westminster,  while  charging  tlie  same 
j  premiums  as  the  other  tariff  offices,  are  better  lor 
;  insurers,  because  under  policies  for  many  classes  of 
risks  substantial  bonuses  are  paid.    The  book  bus  no 
doubt  been  written  with  the  best  intentions,  but  it  is  an 
inferior  bit  of  journalism  at  best,  and  worthless  as  an 
insurance  guide.     In  many  ways  advice  of  more  general 
utility  and  interest  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  critical  com- 
ments upon  the  annual  reports  and  the  valuation  returns 
of  the  various  offices,  especially  wt»en  the- progress, 
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exhibited  by  the  annual  reports  is  compared  with  the 
assumptions  made  in  valuing-  the  liabilities.  The 
first  British  Life  Office  to  issue  its  report  is  the 
Friends'  Provident  Institution  which  terminates  its 
financial  year  on  20  November.  The  early  insurance 
reports  are  naturally  scanned  with  some  interest  for 
indications  of  the  general  tendency  of  business  during 
the  past  year.  The  progress  of  the  Friends'  Provident, 
however,  affords  no  criterion  of  the  general  character  of 
life  assurance  business.  Its  connexions  are  so  select 
and  limited  that  the  causes  which  might  affect  larger 
offices  for  good  or  ill  have  little  influence  on  the  Friends' 
Provident.  The  new  business  shows  a  slight  increase 
over  the  previous  year  ;  the  total  premium  income  con- 
tinues to  expand  slowly,  and  the  funds  show  a  much 
Harger  increase  than  usual.  The  important  thing  to 
notice  is  that  substantial  profits  are  indicated  ;  the 
deaths  were  only  69  out  of  an  expected  151,  and  the 
average  age  at  death  was  65.  It  is  curious  to  see 
that  while  the  average  age  of  policy-holders  at  death 
was  65,  annuitants  on  the  average  lived  to  79.  The 
greater  longevity  of  annuitants  is  now  a  well-known 
fact,  but  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  addition  to  the 
profit  from  mortality  there  was  a  further  contribution 
to  surplus  of  i6s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds, 
in  excess  of  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities.  Add  to  this  that  the  expenditure  was  at  the 
!ow  rate  of  g\  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  prospects  of  good  bonus 
results  twelve  months  hence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOER  METHODS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
30  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  21  January,  1902. 

Sir, — I  do  not  wish  to  abuse  the  most  liberal  hos- 
pitality of  your  columns,  but  no  one  likes  to  be  cited  as 
an  evidence  of  national  demoralisation,  still  less  to  be 
accused  of  "justifying  outrages  on  the  dead",  or  of 
suggestio  falsi.  To  your  remarks  on  my  views, 
made  last  week,  I  reply :  First,  that  to  strip  the 
dead  may  be  a  military  necessity,  since  clothes  and 
boots  are  practically  ammunition.  We  have  made 
it  our  policy  to  denude  the  whole  country  in  which  the 
Boers  operate  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  :  they  can 
only  get  them  by  taking  them  from  us.  The  Boers  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  till  they  were  forced  to,  and  then 
they  only  did  what  any  men  in  the  world  would  have 
done,  and  been  right  to  do.  If  this  be  the  *'  out- 
rage "  you  refer  to,  I  am  convinced  that  any  soldier 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  no  outrage  but  a  perfectly 
justifiable  proceeding.  Second,  as  to  arming  the 
natives  :  if  we  are  not  grossly  misinformed  the 
blockhouses  are  largely  garrisoned  by  native  levies, 
and  if  this  is  not  using  them  as  active  allies, 
language  has  no  meaning.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Boer  or  Briton  treated  the  natives  worse  is  wholly 
irrelevant  :  that  is  why  I  never  thought  of  alluding  to 
it.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Boers  could  have  used 
them  as  readily  as  we,  and  an  accession  of  numbers 
was  far  more  important  to  them  than  to  us. 

Finally,  Sir,  on  the  question  whether  Mr.  Swinburne's 
sonnet  and  "Norm's"  letter,  or  the  protests  which 
I  (for  want  of  a  better)  have  made  against  those 
patriotic  effusions,  be  the  truer  sign  of  national  de- 
moralisation, I  would  refer  you  to  a  remark  made  by 
Captain  March  Phillips  (a  Johannesburg  Outlander  who 
has  earned  his  commission  in  this  war)  in  his  book 
"  With  Rimington  ". 

"  Accounts  of  Boer  fighting  and  of  the  Boers  them- 
selves are  now  appearing  which  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  disgrace  to  the  papers  which  publish  them. 
I  don't  know  when  it  has  become  a  British  fashion  to 
slander  a  brave  adversary,  but  I  must  say  it  is  a  very 
disgusting  one." 

While  freely  admitting  that  the  Saturday  Review  has 
originated  no  dishonourable  accusation,  I  cannot  but 
deplore  its  tolerance  of  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
Captain  March  Phillips  condemns. 

I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  January,  1902. 
Sir, — It  is  obviously  impossible  to  ask  for  the  space 
necessary  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Gwynn's  letter. 

But  I  hope  you  can  at  least  find  room  for  this.  It 
was  so  long  ago  as  January-February  igoo,  that  the 
surgeons  of  the  Field  Hospitals  stated  to  Mr.  Winstoa 
Churchill  that  20  per  cent,  of  their  wounded  had 
been  hit  by  "expansive"  bullets.  As  the  hard-nosed 
Mauser  bullet  is  generally  reckoned  to  kill  once  in 
ten  hits,  and  the  "expansive"  four  times,  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  in  hospital  means  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  dead  on  the  battle-field.  In  other  words,  three 
out  of  every  five  British  soldiers  awaiting  burial  had 
been  murdered.    And  this,  two  years  ago  ! 

I  am.  Sir, 

' "  Norm." 


THE  BLOCKHOUSE  SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Broadfield  House,  Boston,  11  January,  1902. 
Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  of  to-day  on  "The 
Third  Year  of  War "  and  your  cogent  references  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  blockhouse  system,  permit  me  to 
remind  you  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Boers 
was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  urged  upon  the  War 
Office  in  your  own  correspondence  columns  on  22  De- 
cember, I  goo.    Of  course  this  was  an  idea  that  might 
possibly  strike  several  people  about  the  same  time,  but 
there,  on  page  7g4  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  igoo, 
it  stands  in  black  and  white  for  him  who  runs  to  read. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  War  Office 
adopted  this  policy  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  in 
your  columns,  or  if  they  had  determined  upon  it  before 
that  date.  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Cooper. 

THE  AMERICANISING  OF  ENGLISH  NEWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

g4  Piccadilly,  11  January. 

Sir, — Having  in  the  last  ten  years  spent  annually 
several  months  in  Canada,  I  can  corroborate  your 
remarks  in  your  article  of  to-day  with  reference  to  the 
way  the  telegraphic  news  in  Canada,  which  comes  from 
New  York,  is  edited  so  as  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  people  who  in 
the  aggregate  are  by  no  means  sympathetic  with  Great 
Britain.  I  have  often  noticed  during  the  Boer  war 
that  all  the  successes  of  the  Boers  were  more  or  less 
exaggerated,  while  the  successes  of  the  British  were,  on 
the  contrary,  minimised. 

I  remember  in  Newfoundland  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  of  that  colony,  than  whom  with  a  few  excep- 
tions there  are  no  more  disloyal  people  in  the  British 
Empire,  telling  me  with  great  glee  that  2,000  British 
officers  in  South  Africa  had  resigned  their  commissions 
and  refused  to  fight  any  longer. 

I  replied  that  it  was  a  Yankee  lie  manufactured  in 
the  States.    He  admitted  it  was  a  New  York  telegram. 

Yours,  &c. 

Richard  Dashwood. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  10  January,  igo2. 
Dear  Sir,— Permit  me  as  an  Englishman,  who  has 
lived  in  this  country  now  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  to 
say  that  the  line  you  are  taking  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  and  foreign  policy  is  in  my  view  perfectly  sound. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
for  a  very  long  time  the  editor  of  the  "  Evening  Post" 
in  this  ciry,  permitted  me  to  say  in  his  journal  that  the 
growth  and  the  foreign  politics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  would  lead  to  the  formation  one  day  of  a 
European  alliance  against  them.  The  statement 
excited  mainly  derision  at  the  time,  yet  the  trend  of 
events  is  in  that  direction  to-day. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  T. 


25  January,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


WALTER  PATER  AND  STYLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christchurch,  Hants,  21  December,  1901. 
Sir, — By  what  standard  of  success  or  failure  does 
"J.  F.  R."  judge?  Who  has  possessed  that  quaUty  of 
"the  hard  gem-like  flame"  with  which  to  burn  is 
Pater's  "success  in  life"  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Pater  himself?  but  yet  he  is  a  melancholy  failure. 
As  "J.  F.  R."  asserts  that  Pater  has  no  style — he 
must  know  what  "  style  "  is.  Will  he,  possessing  the 
knowledge,  with  which  musicians  are  not  usually 
credited,  devote  an  article  to  an  "  Essay  on  Style", 
whereby  readers  of  Pater  and  of  other  so-called  stylists 
may  be  enabled  to  know  style,  what  it  is  ?  For 
assuredly,  as  he  says  that  Pater  has  no  style,  he  must 
know  what  "style"  is — if  his  criticism  of  Pater  is  an 
honest  one. 

One  would  have  thought  that  his  love  of  classical 
music  would  have  helped  "J.  F.  R."  to  discern  some- 
what of  that  classical  spirit,  that  Hellenism,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  work  of  Walter  Pater.  If 
Pater  has  no  style — who  has  ?  Are  your  Rudyard 
Kiplings,  Hall  Caines,  and  Marie  Corellis  (famous 
names,  I  take  it,  need  no  handles)  stylists?  "  Max" 
in  his  delightful,  post-prandial,  butterfly  epigrams  of  the 
14th  inst.  does  not  seem  to  think  too  highly  of  them. 

But  if  they  are  stylists — and  as  Pater  is  not — so  no 
one  who  is  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words,  who  seeks, 
like  Flaubert,  for  the  exact,  the  only  word  for  the 
purpose,  whose  work  is  a  harmonious  mosaic  and  not 
an  antinomian  hotchpotch,  can  be  a  stylist — let  us  resign 
the  word  "style"  to  the  man  in  the  street,  who  reads 
Corelli,  who  eschews  Pater,  as  needing  some  concen- 
tration of  attention  in  the  reading,  and  let  us  find  some 
other  term  by  which  to  describe  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Pater.  And  if  Mr.  Pater  has  no  style,  has  he  any 
form  ?  For  he  writes  :  "In  the  creation  of  philosophical 
literature,  as  in  all  other  products  of  art,  fortn,  in  the 
full  signification  of  that  word  is  everything,  and  the 
mere  matter  is  nothing." 

But  Mr.  Pater  was  a  melancholy  failure.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Shadvvell  of  Oriel  writes,  in  the  preface  to  "Greek 
Studies  "  :  "  If  he  had  chosen  he  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  produced  a  far  greater  body  of  work  of  less  value  ; 
and  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  would  have  been 
wise.  Such  was  not  his  understanding  of  the  use  of  his 
talents.  Cui  vmltum  datum  est,  multtim  quaeretiir  ab 
eo."  And  again  "  That  delicacy  of  insight,  that  gift  of 
penetrating  into  the  hearts  of  things,  that  subtleness  of 
interpretation,  which  with  him  seems  an  instinct,  is  the 
outcome  of  hard,  patient,  conscientious  study". 

How  then  can  Pater  be  dismissed  by  "J.  F.  R."  as  a 
melancholy  failure?  Will  "J.  F.  R."  kindly  explain, 
and  so  gain  the  gratitude  of  one  who  has  always 
admired  his  hard  hits  at  pseudo-musicians,  his  ardent 
advocacy  of  good  music,  of  classical  music  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Druitt. 


KANAKA  OR  KANAKA? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sidcup,  Kent,  31  December,  igoi. 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  review  of  the 
new  volume  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  for  further  information  from  the  reviewer. 
In  the  first  place  :  is  not  Kaniika,  with  the  stress  on  the 
second  syllable,  not  only  the  "  kangaroo  "  but  also  the 
ardinary  English   pronunciation?      I    was    "on  the 
wallaby  "  myself  some  thirty  years  ago  when  I  first 
heard  of,  and  indeed  met,  the  kanaka  ;  but  though  I 
have  spent  twenty-eight  of  those  years  between  then 
ind  now  in  England,  I  have  never  heard  anything  but 
[he  "  kangaroo  "  pronunciation  of  the  word.    I  am  not 
isking  what  ought  to  be  but  what  is  the  English  pro-  i 
Tunciation  ?    Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  whether  the  | 
Koran  was  to  be  had  in  English  ?  as  the  inquirer  had  i 
'ailed  to  obtain  it  although  he  had  asked  for  it  at  all  the  \ 
Dig  bookshops  in  London.    His  failure  was  explained 
3y  the  fact  that  he  had  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
30ok  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  correct  Arabic 
'ashion.    One  can  evidently  carry  that  sort  of  thing  a 
ittle  too  far,  and  to  put  my  question  in  another  way  : 
low  far  does  the  reviewer  wish  Dr.  Murray  to  go  ?  > 


For  instance,  and  this  brings  me  to  my  second  question  : 
why  does  the  review  give  "  Kriegspiel  "  only  one  j? 
The  Germans  write  it  with  two.  I  have  seen  it 
repeatedly  in  English  journals  with  one  s  ;  I  will  go- 
further  and  say  that  in  my  own  contributions  I  have 
written  it  with  two,  and  possibly  the  reviewer  has  also,, 
but  it  has  been  printed  with  one.  I  have  protested  in 
vain.  The  fact  is  that  the  English  people  will  have  it 
with  one  J  and  the  Germans  may  go  hang,  and  with 
them  poor  me  and  others  who  strive  after  the  impossible. 
Dr.  Murray  has  only  attempted  the  possible  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  he  has  succeeded  so  admirably. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Payment. 

Webster's  International   Dictionary  has   "  Kriegs- 
spiel  ",  with  its  full  war  strength  of  sibilants. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
74  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

14  January,  1902. 
Sir,  —  Every  protest  against  the  system  of  teaching- 
modern  languages  that  obtains  in  England  is  welcome, 
and  doubly  so  when  it  emanates  from  a  man  of  the 
eminence  of  Mr.  Bodley,  whose  letter  a  propos  of  a 
1900  French  examination  paper  at  Eton  was  published 
in  your  last  issue.  But  the  example  he  quotes  in  illus- 
tration of  an  admittedly  defective  method  of  instruction 
is,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  happily  chosen,  for,  pace  the 
French  friends  and  professors  who  were  unable  to 
enlighten  him,  there  is  nothing  very  recondite  or  mys- 
terious about  French  conjunctive  or  disjunctive  personal 
pronouns,  and  it  gives  one  a  shock  to  hear  of  an 
educated  Frenchman  describing  a  simple  question  in 
the  grammar  of  his  own  language  as  a  chinoiserie 
pddagogique. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  ignorance  of  the 
diff'erence  between  the  two  classes  into  which  French 
personal  pronouns  are  divided  is  not  incompatible  with 
perfect  command  of  the  language.  The  same  may, 
however,  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  not  only  of  the 
difference  between  the  diff"erent  sorts  of  verbs  (of  which 
there  are  six)  and  the  four  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided,  but  of  other  particularities  of  French  grammar, 
and  if  this  process  of  exhaustion  be  admitted,  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?    But  that  is  by  the  way. 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  Bodley's  cited  example.  The 
question  is  really  a  simple  one  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  can  be  answered  by  a  schoolboy  without  the 
aid  of  very  much  learning. 

As  Mr.  Bodley  has  been  unable  to  discover  anything- 
about  the  division  of  French  personal  pronouns  into 
conjunctive  and  disjunctive  outside  a  learned  disquisi- 
tion on  their  nature  by  a  distinguished  professor,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  the  rules  which  govern  their 
classification.    "The  conjunctive  pronouns  are  imme- 
diately united  to  a  verb,  either  as  nominatives,  or  as 
datives  or  accusatives.    They  are  used  without  article 
or  preposition.    The  disjunctive  pronouns  follow  the 
verbs  from  which   they  are   usually  disjoined  by  a 
preposition  or  by  a  conjunction."    Ce  n'est  pas  plus 
difficile  que  (;:a.     The  above  rules  are  copied  from  a 
grammar  to  which  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  call 
attention.    It  is  far  and  away  the  best  French  grammar 
(for  English  students)  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge- 
and,  but  for  the  unwisdom  of  general  statements,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  it  is  the  best  French  grammar 
in  existence.     It  was  written  by  De  Rouillon.  My 
copy  is  a  copy  of  the  12th  edition  published-  in  1859- 
and  revised  by  Alfred  Havet,  who  was  then  professor 
of  the  French  language  in  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  and  have  never  seen  a 
second  copy. 

De  Rouillon  also  compiled  a  masterly  book  of 
exercises  (the  key  was  published  separately)  which 
appears  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  grammar.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  these  wonderful  books  should  have  been 
allowed  to  disappear  from  use.  Equally  good  works 
of  a  similar  kind  may  have  been  produced  since  then, 
but,  if  so,  they  have  not  come  my  way. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 


I  ro 


The  Saturday  Review. 


25  January,  1902 


REVIEWS. 

THE  PASTORAL  MUSE. 

"  The  Idylls  of  Theocritus."  Edited  by  R.  J.  Cholmeley. 

London  :  Bell.     igoi.    75-.  (id. 
"The  Idylls  of  Theocritus   translated   into  English 

Verse."    By  J.  H.  Hallard.    London  :  Rivingtons. 

1901.  55-. 

THROUGH  in  general  we  are  not  in  love  with  the 
priggish  fashion  that  provides  every  poet  (how- 
ever long  dead)  with  an  historic  explanation  of  his 
own  existence,  there  are  we  think  a  few  poets  who 
really  invite  the  historic  method  of  appreciation.  Of 
these  Theocritus  is  undoubtedly  one.  From  all  we 
know  or  can  infer  about  the  Alexandrian  age  of  litera- 
ture, originality  on  the  creative  side  was  as  rare  as  we 
should  expect  in  a  society  given  up  to  fastidious  refine- 
ments and  satisfying  the  intellect  in  highly  conscious 
criticism.  Many  of  the  epigrams  which  have  sur- 
vived to  us  from  this  age  are  of  course  delightful  in 
their  wistful  brevity.  But  the  poetry  even  of  the 
epigrams  is  a  poetry  of  decadence.  The  most  striking 
are  little  more  than  neat  variations  upon  one  theme, 
the  transiency  and  satiety  of  life  as  felt  by  a  generation 
that  knows  too  much.  Taken  separately  these  little 
poems  have  scarcely  more  claim  to  distinct  individuality 
than  separate  quatrains  from  FitzGerald's  masterpiece. 
As  to  the  merits  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  the  world  has  long  been  agreed. 
By  reason  alike  of  their  correctness  of  style  (which 
renders  them  harmless)  and  of  their  lack  of  poetry 
(which  keeps  them  well  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  read- 
ing) they  have  won  their  way  to  immortality  as  exercises 
for  unseen  translation.  As  an  original  artist  Theocritus 
so  far  as  we  know  stood  alone  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Like  most  of  them,  he  uses  the  hexameter, 
but  in  a  manner  wholly  unconventional.  Unlike 
Apollonius,  he  saw  how  futile  was  the  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  heroic  vigour  and  elemental  rhythm 
which  had  perished  with  the  Homeric  age.  The 
hexameter  in  his  hands  becomes  a  vehicle  of  playful 
dialogue,  of  antithesis,  of  literary  tricks  and  turns.  It 
acquires  in  fact  all  those  qualities  which  we  should  have 
fancied,  after  reading  Homer,  most  foreign  to  the  Greek 
hexameter.  The  age  of  Theocritus  could  not  have 
produced 

vvv  Se  fjLiv  aKXetios  dpTTViai  avT/jpeiij/avTO  • 
oi)(er'  dicrTO^,  aTrucTTOs,  ip-ol  8'  68vva<;  re  ydous  re 
KaXXnrev '  ov8'  en  Keivov  68vp6p.evos  (Treva-)(l.'C,w 
otov,  CTret'  vu  poL  aXXa  Oeoi  KaKO.  K?ySe'  erev^av' 

but  Homer  could  never  have  written 

roi  8e  TTorl  (XKtapais  6po8a/xviaLv  ai^aXtcoves 
Te'rTtye?  AaXayeSvTes  «X°''  t^ovov  '  d.  8'  okoXvyojv 
rrjXodev  iv  TrvKivaicri  (Sdrtov  rpvt,e(TKtv  aKdvBais. 

The  matter  of  Theocritus  like  his  metre  is  entirely  his 
own.  If  it  is  safe  to  call  anything  in  literature  the 
deliberate  invention  of  one  man,  the  pastoral  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  Theocritus.  Rustic  songs  of 
course  there  had  always  been,  and  the  ample  use  he 
made  of  these  is  evident.  Others  also  no  doubt, 
before  Theocritus,  had  learned  to  adapt  Homeric 
phrases  to  their  own  style.  But  the  unique  beauty  of 
the  Idylls,  the  power  of  seizing  a  vignette,  the  frugal 
eye  that  makes  a  little  picture  out  of  common  things, 
had  no  model.  Like  Gray  and  Collins  at  their  best, 
Theocritus  takes  a  slightly  artificial  diction  and  mixes 
nature  with  it  in  a  very  charming  proportion.  The 
touch  of  nature  redeems  the  artificial  word,  and  the 
artificial  word  so  redeemed  is  a  joy  in  itself.  Some  of 
the  verses  of  Theocritus  in  this  way  get  the  piquant 
beauty  which  we  find  (for  the  same  reasons)  in  rare 
flowers  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  lines  like 

*'  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest " 

or,  from  the  same  poem, 

**  The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep  ". 
Mr.  Hallard  in  his  preface  has  some  sound  remarks  on 
the  fatuous  notion  that  Theocritus  is  translateable  in  the 
Scots  dialect.   The  fallacy  of  the  superficial  comparison 
between  broad  Scots  and  the  literary  Doric  employed 


by  Theocritus  hardly  needs  exposure.  Moreover  the 
Idylls  are  as  far  removed  from  the  limpid  feeling  that 
springs  fresh  from  the  soil  in  a  Burns  lyric  as  from  the 
"  purling  brooks  "  and  "  vocal  sprays  "  of  the  English 
pastoral  convention.  There  is  no  equivalent  of  the 
Idylls  in  English,  much  less  in  Scots.  Even  the 
"Lycidas"  owes  far  more  to  the  Eclogues  than  to 
the  Idylls.  In  fact  "  the  English  reader  "  who  wants  a 
glimpse  of  the  Vergilian  beauty  can  get  it  more  conve- 
niently and  directly  in  the  "  Lycidas  "  than  in  any  other 
poem.  As  pastorals  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  Idylls 
are  final.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Theocritus  not  only  to 
invent  a  branch  of  literature,  but  to  attain  the  perfectly 
appropriate  form.  When  a  poet  has  done  this  he 
becomes  a  snare  for  imitators  who  borrow  the  form 
and  miss  the  inspiration.  How  far  the  Eclogues 
are  successful  as  "pastorals"  has  always  seemed  to 
us  an  idle  question.  No  plain  and  sensible  reader 
with  his  Eclogues  before  him  will  stop  to  consider 
how  far  the  artificial  rustic  and  the  imitation  rural 
sentiment  are  allowable  in  poetry.  The  precise  degree 
in  which  Vergilian  pastoral  is  more  artificial  than  the 
Theocritean  (for  the  comparison  is  merely  one  of 
degree)  does  not  trouble  us.  Vergil  quite  boldly 
imitates  from  the  Idylls  a  good  many  of  the  persons, 
many  of  the  ideas,  much  of  the  imagery,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  very  notion  of  an  Eclogue  itself.  These 
borrowings,  informed  by  the  Vergilian  style,  resemble 
Theocritus  about  as  much  as  the  ^neid  resembles 
Homer.  The  points  in  common  between  Theocritus 
and  Vergil  are  that  both  are  poets,  both  scholars,  and 
both  imbued  with  an  intimate  feeling  for  nature.  But 
Vergil,  like  Milton,  stands  for  the  triumph  of  style  in 
literature.  Armed  with  his  style,  he  can  appropriate 
anything  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — can  make  it 
his  own  and  unmistakably  characteristic  of  himself. 
The 

"  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn — 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what 
they  brought " 

are  such  eminently  Miltonic  birds  that  the  familiarity 
of  the  incident  heightens  not  diminishes  our  admiration 
of  the  verse.    So,  while  this  is  Theocritus  : 

ov  Orjcrij)  -KOKU.  dpvov,  iirel  ■^aXewo^  o  irarrjp  pev 

■^d  pdrrjp,  rd  8k  pdXa  rroOeaTrepa  irdvT  dpiOp-evvrt — 

no  less  Vergil,  and  Vergil  only,  is  this  : 

"  de  grege  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum  ; 
est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noverca  ; 
bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  hsedos." 

Compare  again 

Sf/XXei  KOL  pdXoLcri  tov  uittoXov  a  K.XeapLffra 
ras  oiyas  TrapeAai'ra  Koi  d8v  ri  7ro7r7ri'Aiuo"8et 

with  the  exquisite 

"  malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella, 
et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri " — 

where  Vergil  not  only  steals  one  idea,  but  makes  it 
suggest  to  him  the  pretty  bit  of  human  nature  at  the 
end  of  the  second  line. 

To  Mr.  Cholmeley's  edition  of  the  Idylls  we  may 
apply  with  truth  a  hackneyed  phrase  and  say  that  it 
supplies  a  felt  want.  His  introduction  seems  to  embody 
much  information  that  we  have  not  before  seen  in  any 
edition  whether  for  school  use  or  for  larger  purposes. 
The  articles  on  the  "Verse  and  Dialect"  and  on  the 
"  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  "  are  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Mr.  Cholmeley's  remarks  on  the  Pastoral  might  we 
think  have  been  expanded  with  great  advantage.  A 
detailed  comparative  study  of  the  Idylls  and  the 
Eclogues  would  have  been  a  valuable  and  welcome 
addition,  for  although  many  parallels  appear  in  the 
Notes  by  no  means  all  are  included,  and  it  is  moreover 
a  very  cumbrous  work  to  hunt  up  those  already  given 
among  the  various  mass  of  comment.  The  Life  of 
Theocritus  seems  to  be  a  little  wanting  in  clearness 
of  arrangement,  but  the  value  of  the  information 
brought  together  more  than  compensates.  As  an 
edition  equally  adaptable  for  Sixth  Form  reading  and 
for  more  advanced  study  wc  fancy  that  this  work  will 
hold  the  field  for  some  time.  Of  Mr.  Hallard's  verse 
translation  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  confidence. 
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In  our  opinion  Calverley  and  Mr.  Lang  have  more  or  less 
exhausted  the  resources  open  to  a  translator.  A  trans- 
lation has  one  of  two  purposes.  Either  it  is  intended 
to  be  useful  to  the  student  of  the  text,  or  it  claims 
notice  as  a  literary  tour  de  force.  In  some  rare  and 
happy  instances  both  purposes  are  achieved  in  one  effort. 
Mr.  Mallard's  version  though  tolerably  close  cannot 
pretend  to  give  the  student  much  help,  and  as  English 
verse  it  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  pleasant  exercises. 
For  the  variation  of  his  metres  Mr.  Hallard  need  not 
have  apologised.  A  single  metre  would  have  been  terribly 
monotonous  without  unusual  mastery  of  English.  As 
it  is  Mr.  Hallard  without  unusual  mastery  of  English  has 
given  us  much  that  is  readable  and  little  that  will  offend. 
His  English  hexameters  are  metrically  much  above  the 
common  run  of  such  performances.  In  fairness  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  this  is  the  second  edition  of 
the  volume. 


JURISPRUDENCE  FOR  THE  INEXPERT. 

^'  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence."  By  James 
Bryce.  2  vols.  Oxford  :  at  Clarendon  Press. 
1901.  25jr.  net. 
TF  every  book  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "Holy 
Roman  Empire"  and  the  "American  Common- 
wealth "  is  not  necessarily  an  original  contribution  which 
marks  a  new  advance  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  it  is  always  sure  to  be  welcomed  with  pleasure, 
and  to  be  received  with  respect.  Mr.  Bryce  does  not 
add  by  the  essays  contained  in  these  volumes  to  his 
reputation  as  a  learned  historian,  jurist  and  scientific 
student  of  politics,  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
tended it  more  widely  amongst  a  circle  of  cultivated 
readers  who  will  not  be  in  the  position  of  critics 
but  of  admirers  and  disciples.  It  is  desirable  to 
bring  out  this  character  of  the  book,  as  the  title 
suggests  a  more  technical  treatment  of  the  subjects 
of  history  and  jurisprudence  than  Mr.  Bryce  has 
adopted.  As  a  former  teacher  of  Roman  law  and 
jurisprudence,  in  its  meaning  as  understood  by  legal 
students,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  was 
dealing  with  some  of  the  more  difficult  and  obscure 
questions  connected  with  these  subjects  which  would 
appeal  to  scholars  :  or,  as  the  historian  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  that  he  was  discussing  some  of  the 
more  special  problems  of  history  which  are  too  remote 
from  the  ordinary  reading  even  of  the  educated  man  to 
attract  his  attention.  In  fact  his  aim  has  been  to  throw 
the  light  of  his  legal  and  juristic  learning  on  topics 
which  are  profoundly  interesting  to  every  man  with  a 
taste  for  that  kind  of  historical  reading  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  deeper  political,  social,  religious  and 
economic  factors  of  national  life.  No  one  realises  so 
keenly  as  the  man  who  has  read  history,  aided  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  system  of  his  own  country 
and  that  of  Rome,  how  important  it  is  that  legal  studies 
should  be  what  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  all 
gentlemen  intended  for  public  life  completed  their 
education  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  preliminary 
study  of  law  as  an  introduction  to  the  career  of 
legislator  or  administrator  was  then,  it  is  true,  on  a 
narrow  and  insular  basis.  Now  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  Roman  law,  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
institutions,  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  and  of  the 
constitution,  furnishes  an  instrument  of  incomparably 
greater  efficiency  for  education  in  these  careers. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  consciousness  of  their  im- 
portance under  modern  democratic  conditions  of  politics 
has  not  increased  in  due  proportion,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  to  look  on  them  mainly  as  preparatory  for 
the  legal  profession.  At  the  Universities,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  points  out,  the  excessive  development  of  exami- 
nations has  hindered  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
given  themselves  the  advantages  of  a  wider  training  in 
legal  science  from  entering  the  law  schools.  This 
defect  in  education  increases  the  diflficulties  with 
which  the  author  of  a  work  such  as  this  is  met, 
who  strives  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  the 
legal  element  in  history  to  readers  who  do  not  add 
to  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  history  any  special 
knowledge  of  law.  To  have  succeeded  in  divesting  a 
subject  eminently  technical  of  its  technicalities,  to  so 
4arge  an  extent  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  done,  is  the  best  praise 


that  can  be  given  of  a  work  which  on  the  whole  must 
be  taken  as  expository  and  not  original,  critical,  or 
speculative. 

This  point  of  view  has  to  be  constantly  remembered 
if  we  are  not  to  do  injustice  to  a  certain  air  of  familiarity 
that  hangs  over  the  two  volumes.    We  have  to  ask  how 
ever  familiar  to  whom?    Not  we  believe  to  most  read- 
ing people  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  study  Rdman 
law,  or  jurisprudence,  or  constitutional  history,  or  the 
development  of  institutions  at  the  University  or  the 
Inns  of  Court,  under  the  guidance  of  that  distinguished 
band  of  jurists  who  have  redeemed  the  name  of  Eriglish 
legal  science  from  the  reproach  of  being  asleep  which  was 
once  put  upon  it  by  Continental  writers.    The  greater 
number  of  the  essays  consists  of  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts between  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Roman  and  the  British  Empires,  their  systems  of  law, 
and  especially  of  their  constitutional  history.    They  are 
the  two  world  empires  which  present  the  phenomena 
of  constitutional  history  applicable  to  the  governments 
of  modern  times.    One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  comparisons  is  that  between  the  conquests  of 
Rome  and  the  British  conquest  of  India.    The  points  in 
which  they  resemble,  and  in  which  they  differ,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  stated  here  ;  and  moreover,  beyond  the 
admirable   lucidity  which   distinguishes   Mr.  Bryce's 
statements,  they  only  call  for  the  general  remark  that 
they  bring  into  view  a  number  of  facts  obvious  enough 
in  themselves,  but  far  more  impressive  when  skilfully 
brought  into  relation  with  each  other.    Mr.  Bryce's 
expository  aims  are  indicated  by  his  avoiding  a  discus- 
sion which  he  suggests  as  to  how  far  "  the  triumphs  of 
Rome  and  of  England"  are  due  to  the  republican  polity 
of  the  one  and  the  "practically  republican"  (though  not 
until  1867  or  1885  democratic)  polity  of  the  other.  It 
appears  that  he  does  not  venture  beyond  a  view  in  favour 
of  "an  oligarchic  republic",  as  against  a  "despotic 
hereditary  monarchy",  on  the  ground  that  it  provides 
a  larger  stock  of  capable  and  experienced  men.     This  is 
hardly  satisfying.     The  constitutions  of  most  modern 
nations  ^  have  been    modelled   on  British   lines,  and 
the  practical   question  for  them  all  is  how  far  their 
further    democratisation    will    affect   the    supply  of 
capable  and  experienced  men  from  which  they  have 
to  draw.     We  may  however  consider  in  this  con- 
nexion certain  criticisms  in  the   essay  on  "Flexible 
and    Rigid   Constitutions " — under   the    former  class 
being  included   those  of  Rome  and   Britain — which 
Mr.  Bryce  summarises  in  three  propositions.  Either 
the  supremacy  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  politically 
educated  and  politically  upright  minority  :  or  the  bulk 
of  the  people  must  be  continuously  and  not  fitfully 
interested  in  and  familiar  with  politics  ;  or  they  must 
remain  content,  while  prescribing  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, to  let  the  trained  minority  manage  the  details  of 
governing.    The  first  has  disappeared  in  most  coun- 
tries ;   the    second  has  always  been  rare,  and  is  at 
present  unattainable  in  large  industrial  countries.  The 
third  is  possible,  but  there  must  be  "  a  tone  and  taste  and 
sense  of  public  honour  among  the  people  which  will  recoil 
from  the  mere  demagogue  ". 

It  is  rather  disconcerting  after  the  comparison 
between  Rome  and  England,  whose  constitutions 
each  escaped  peril  so  long  by  the  qualities  of  legal- 
mindedness,  conservatism,  and  keen  practical  intel- 
ligence and  respect  for  order  and  legality,  to  be 
reminded  that  the  Roman  constitution  fell  at  last 
"  because  the  mass  of  the  citizens  became  unfit  to  dis- 
charge their  function  in  the  scheme  "  the  ruling  classes 
being  tempted  by  the  demoralisation  of  the  masses  to 
be  their  corrupters.  We  do  not  find  in  the  essay  on 
"  Obedience  "  any  ground  for  believing  that  docility  will 
go  along  with  intelligence  and  honesty  more  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Bryce  has  little  to  say 
that  is  new  on  rather  a  well-worn  topic.  The  cognate 
subject  of  "Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces"  is 
more  concrete  and  suited  for  those  historical  illus- 
trations which  Mr.  Bryce's  wide  learning  enables 
him  to  present  to  his  readers.  The  forces  which 
have  tended  to  the  consolidation  or  disruption  of 
states,  to  the  aggregation  of  great  empires,  or  the 
creation  of  smaller  states  based  on  nationality,  have 
varied  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  tendency  in  modern  states  has  been  towards  aggre- 
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gatlon  ;  the  creation  of  the  true  Federal  States  such  as 
those  of  America,  the  German  Empire,  and  most 
recently  of  the  Australasian  Federation  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  it :  and  no  part  of  Mr.  Bryce's  work 
is  more  instructive  than  his  analysis  of  these  various 
confederations.  We  have  not  seen  anywhere  so  able  an 
account  as  he  gives  of  the  process  by  which  the  Aus- 
tralasian Constitution  took  shape.  His  description  of 
its  actual  provisions,  and  the  comparison  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  allocation  of  powers  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  the  judicial  arrange- 
ments, with  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
done  with  the  skill  of  a  master  who  has  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  somewhat  dry  branch  of  legal 
learning.  The  constitutions  of  the  two  Boer  Sfates 
have  become  a  matter  of  purely  academic  interest, 
but  as  their  merits  have  been  not  so  patent  to  most 
Englishmen  as  they  are  to  Mr.  Bryce,  we  may  mention 
that  in  his  opinion  they  had  some  virtues  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  American  or  in  the  British  system. 
Let  us  not  grudge,  in  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Bryce's 
epitaph  on  the  Boers  as  constitution-makers  nor  the 
somewhat  bathetic  moral  which  follows  it :  "  Mere 
simple  Free  State  farmers  were  wiser  in  their  simplicity 
than  some  of  the  philosophers  who  have  at  divers  times 
planned  frames  of  government  for  nascent  communities. 
But  though  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children,  she 
cannot  secure  that  her  children  shall  survive  the  shock 
of  arms."  In  the  essay  on  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  Seen  in  the  Past "  there  is  a  good 
account  of  the  ideas  which  influenced  Hamilton  and  the 
other  Federalists,  and  an  interesting  criticism  of 
Tocqueville's  famous  book  :  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Bryce's  observations  in 
various  parts  of  his  book  on  American  institutions  than 
that  they  are  to  be  found  more  developed  in  his  well- 
known  "American  Commonwealth". 


APOCRYPHAL  APOSTOLIC  ACTS  AND  LIVES. 

"  The  Contendings  of  the  Apostles."  Vol.  II.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Ethiopic  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge. 
London  :  Frowde.  igoi.  255.  net. 
I  "HERE  is  nothing  in  modern  literature  with  which 
we  can  quite  satisfactorily  compare  the  long  series 
of  apocryphal  acts — Acts  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  of  John, 
of  Thomas,  and  so  forth — which  begins  to  emerge  in 
the  second  century,  and  is  continued  for  several 
hundreds  of  years  in  edition  after  edition  and  transla- 
tion after  translation.  These  works  of  fiction  are  not 
properly  speaking  "  religious  novels",  though  some  of 
them  have  features  in  common  with  the  late  Greek 
romances.  In  many  cases  they  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  read  aloud  to  Christian  congregations,  assembled 
to  keep  the  "birthday"  of  an  apostle,  that  is  to  say 
the  day  marked  in  the  calendar  as  the  anniversary  of 
his  martyrdom.  This  was  not  always  their  original 
purpose,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  use  to  which  they 
were  very  naturally  put  :  for  the  scriptural  notices  of 
many  apostles  left  much  to  be  desired  upon  occasions 
of  this  kind,  and  a  commemoration  would  fail  in 
interest  if  the  deeds  of  the  saint  were  not  set  forth 
with  adequate  fulness.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  these  Acts  were  expressly  written  in  order  to  com- 
mend certain  views  of  the  religious  life  and  to  inculcate 
certain  peculiar  doctrines,  such  as  those  which  are  con- 
fusedly spoken  of  under  the  general  term  of  Gnosticism  : 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  party-pamphlets,  or  are  at 
any  rate  what  the  Germans  call  "  tendenzios."  But  this 
can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  docu- 
ments, which  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  simple 
and  naive,  and  do  not  allow  us  to  think  that  they  are 
the  work  of  leaders  of  Christian  thought. 

The  reader  who  casually  turns  the  pages  of  the 
ponderous  volume  of  translations  of  the  Ethiopic  "  Con- 
tendings  of  the  Apostles  ",  which  Dr.  Budge  has  lately 
given  us,  will  probably  experience  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
as  he  goes  through  the  incredible  trivialities  and  weari- 
some repetitions  of  these  wholly  imaginary  accounts  of 
apostolic  missions  and  martyrdoms.  He  will  wonder 
why  a  scholar  of  marked  ability,  who  in  other  directions 
has  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge, 
should  have  been  willing  to  devote  so  large  a  share  of 
his  time  and  energy  first  to  editing  and  then  to  trans- 


lating these  insipid  effusions.  In  their  present  forms 
they  are  of  late  date  :  they  are  translations  into 
Ethiopic  from  Arabic  translations  of  Coptic  books, 
which  again  are  not  originals  but  translations  from  the 
Greek.  At  every  stage  fresh  confusion  has  entered, 
and  the  resultant  text  is  often  hopelessly  corrupt.  Why 
not  let  them  repose  in  a  well-deserved  obscurity? 

The  answer  is  that  after  all  they  represent  states  of 
the  human  mind  under  certain  bygone  conditions. 
There  were  people  in  the  past  to  whom  these  things 
were  not  insipid  :  they  were  the  pleasant  food  of  their 
intellects  and  spirits  ;  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  their  religious  life.  And  the  human  mind  is 
always  worthy  of  study.  The  conditions  in  which  these 
people  lived  are  worth  knowing  about :  so  far  as  they 
are  decipherable  they  must  form  the  background  of 
any  adequate  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the 
period.  If  we  can  by  any  means  enter  into  the  life  of 
these  distant  times,  some  things  may  become  plain  to 
us  which  for  want  of  atmosphere  have  hitherto  con- 
veyed no  clear  impression  to  our  minds. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example,  at  the  very  outset  of  Dr. 
Budge's  book  we  read  that  when  Peter  came  to  Rome 
he  proclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  the  prefects  and  the 
nobles  a  series  of  beatitudes.  These  are  in  part  taken 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  the  last,  which 
forms  the  climax  of  the  series,  is  this:  "Blessed  are 
those  who  have  wives,  and  who  are  as  if  they  had  them 
not  ;  for  they  shall  become  the  children  of  life,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life."  One  of  his  hearers  is  impressed', 
and  goes  home  to  relate  to  his  wife  the  wonderful  words 
of  the  apostle  :  he  gets  safely  through  the  first  five 
beatitudes,  but  pauses  before  he  comes  to  the  last,  with 
an  anxiety  which  may  well  be  understood.  It  is  drawn 
out  of  him,  however;  and  husband  and  wife  determine 
to  distribute  their  property  to  the  poor  and  to  live  in 
strictest  continence.  A  little  further  on  in  the  same 
story  we  find  S.  Peter  at  Alexandria  opening  his  mis- 
sion with  a  like  series  of  beatitudes,  in  which  the  climax 
is  the  same  as  before.  When  we  come  on,  a  hundred 
pages  later,  to  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomew,  we 
find  that  apostle  adopting  just  the  same  plan.  The 
disturbance  which  such  teaching  produced  in  every 
class  of  society  is  easily  conceived,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  apostles  were  made  to  suffer  accord- 
ingly. In  almost  every  piece  this  teaching  is  made 
prominent,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  same 
words  :  abstinence  from  marriage  is  as  much  an  obliga- 
tion for  those  who  would  receive  baptism  as  we  know 
it  to  have  been  in  the  societies  of  the  heretic  Marcion. 
Yet  the  historian  is  aware  that  it  will  not  do  to  dismiss 
the  books  which  contain  this  doctrine  as  obviously 
heretical.  Nor  again  will  its  presence  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  give  any  indication  at  all  of  the  date  at  which 
these  stories  were  composed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
very  form  in  which  it  is  cast  is  extremely  ancient.  Such 
beatitudes  occur  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  which  go  back 
to  the  third  or  even  the  second  century  :  and  a  yet 
closer  parallel  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla, 
of  which  Tertullian  tells  us  that  the  presbyter  of  Asia 
who  confessed  to  having  written  them  "  for  love  of 
Paul  "  was  deposed  from  his  office  for  his  unwarrantable 
zeal.  The  requirement  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy  has 
been  a  fruitful  topic  of  controversy  in  various  ages  of 
the  Church.  But  here  we  have  the  same  requirement 
put  forward  for  all  Christian  people,  and  presented  as 
a  primary  demand  made  by  the  apostles  themselves  in 
their  mission  work  among  the  heathen.  It  may  be  that 
in  such  teachings  we  are  to  find  part  at  least  of  the 
explanation  why  the  Church  in  certain  places  came  to 
be  practically  content  with  a  general  adherence  during 
the  chief  part  of  a  man's  lifetime,  and  baptism  only  on 
the  bed  of  death. 

The  first  portion  of  Dr.  Budge's  book  has  already 
been  accessible,  if  in  a  less  scholarly  form,  in  the  late 
Mr.  S.  C.  Malan's  "  Conflicts  of  the  Apostles  ".  The 
original  language  in  which  this  series  of  acts  was 
written  was  a  matter  of  controversy,  until  a  few  years 
ago  Dr.  M.  R.  James  discovered  the  actual  Greek 
original  of  one  piece,  a  fifth  or  sixth  century  recension 
of  the  ancient  Acts  of  Thomas.*    But  in  the  remainder 

*  Published  in  1897  in  the  Cambridge  "Texts  and  Studies": 
"  Apocrypha  Anecdota  ",  series  II.,  where  a  useful  analysis  of  the  series- 
of  Acts  is  given. 
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of  the  book  we  have  new  matter.  It  consists  of 
immense  lives  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  narrative 
of  the  canonical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  worked 
up  in  the  latter  with  heightened  colours  in  a  way 
that  recalls  parts  of  the  history  of  Nicephorus.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  lion  who  appeared  on 
several  occasions  to  protect  S.  Paul  will  find  a  good 
deal  about  him  here.  He  asks  not  to  be  sent  lo  hell, 
and  we  read  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  he  was 
baptized,  and  so  discovering  the  source  of  S.  Jerome's 
allusion  to  a  baptized  lion  :  but  we  are  disappointed  : 
possibly  the  incident  was  once  there,  and  was  excised 
by  an  orthodox,  or  less  unorthodox,  reviser.  Indeed  a 
good  deal  that  we  might  expect  to  see  is  missing  :  the 
whole  Thecla  legend  has  gone  ;  and  we  know  that  this 
once  formed  part  of  a  large  "  Acts  of  Paul  A  recent 
batch  of  Coptic  fragments  from  Egypt  will,  we  hope, 
when  it  emerges  ftom  the  careful  hands  of  its  Berlin 
editor,  enable  us  to  reconstruct  this  remarkable  work, 
which  once  contained  also  the  apocryphal  Third  Letter 
of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  we  know  from 
some  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Bible.  Meanwhile  we 
may  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Budge  for  giving  us  materials 
which  deserve  the  critical  examination  of  those  who 
have  the  rare  knowledge  which  can  analyse  their  com- 
position and  measure  their  worth. 


THE  CRUST  OF  BRITAIN. 

"  Britain  and  the  British  Seas."  By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
("Regions  of  the  World",  Vol.  I.)  London: 
Heinemann.  1902. 

IN  this  volume,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  manuals  of 
regional  geography,  Mr.  Mackinder  discusses  the 
position,  structure,  physical  history,  and  climate,  as 
well  as  the  racial,  strategic,  economic,  and  historical 
geography,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coloured 
maps  and  small  inset  maps,  sketches,  and  diagrams, 
of  very  varying  degrees  of  merit,  illustrate  the  work. 
As  the  author  acknowledges  In  his  preface,  this  volume 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  joint  one — for  "in  a  work 
involving  the  accurate  statement  of  data  so  various, 
some  amount  of  help  from  students  in  kindred  sub- 
jects "  was  only  natural.  Of  these  contributions  the 
most  important  are  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson  ("The  Sub- 
marine Platform",  "The  Movement  of  the  Waters", 
"  British  Weather",  and  "The  Climates  of  Britain  ") ; 
by  Dr.  T.  T.  Groom  ("The  Structure  of  Britain", 
"The  English  Plain",  "The  Physical  History  of 
Britain")  ;  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  ("Racial  Geography") 
and  by  Major  P.  G.  Craigle.  The  large  coloured  maps 
are  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Bartholomew,  the  diagrams  and 
smaller  plans  by  Messrs.  B.  B.  Dickinson,  A.  W. 
Andrews,  and  B.  V.  Darbishlre.  The  best  written, 
most  Interesting,  and  most  suggestive  part  of  this 
volume  is  perhaps  the  first  chapter,  on  the  "  Posi- 
tion of  Britain  ",  though  here  a  better  example  of 
mediaeval  views  than  the  Hereford  map  might  have 
been  found,  and  the  spelling  "  Othere  "  seems  an 
unnecessary  vagary.  Chapter  II.,  on  the  "British 
Seas  ",  Is  also  a  bright  piece  of  work,  and  is  helped  by 
some  excellent  diagrams  ;  but  in  some  of  the  subse- 
quent chapters  there  Is  a  great  falling  off  in  Interest, 
clearness,  and  insight.  The  notes  on  authorities  at 
the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  rather  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory, though  apologised  for  as  being  merely  "  re- 
minders"  of  some  accessible  books  dealing  at  large 
with  topics  here  touched  upon. 

In  the  chapter  on  Historical  Geography,  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder  seems  often  to  write  with  a  certain  lack  of 
caution,  due  qualification,  and  true  historic  imagina- 
tion. Thus,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  Teutonic 
history  of  England  may  be  regarded  as  based  upon 
the  Islets  of  Thanet  and  Wight,  just  as  European 
dominion  In  India  has  rested  upon  the  Island  of  Bombay, 
and  the  French  settlements  In  Canada  upon  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  he  seems  to  introduce  analogies,  which, 
though  not  wholly  false,  are  mainly  and  radically  mis- 
leading. Again,  the  statement  that  the  tribes  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex  spread  slowly  through  the  "  Wealden 
Forest  "  and  met  at  last  in  the  centre  is  surely  false,  if 
applied  to  the  period  within  which,  and  within  which 
only,  we  can  fairly  speak  of  the  tribes  of  Kent,  &c.  It 
is  not  clear  why  the  form  "Wealden  "  should  be  used 


here  when  the  "  Weald  "  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the 
I  book,  especially  as  the  author  evidently  eschews  Free- 
1  manism  throughout. 

The  derivation  of  Berkshire  from  the  Bibroci  clan  of 
the  Sllchester  Atrebates  Is  another  point  at  least  open 
to  question.  We  may  fairly  protest  against  the  am- 
biguous wording  on  p.  203,  describing  how  the  N. 
and  N.-W.  Territories  of  Wessex  were  lost  to  the 
Mercians  ;  and  also  against  the  historical  sug- 
gestion that  before  Northumbrians,  Mercians,  and 
West -Saxons  had  finished  their  struggle — "before 
any  of  them  had  won  lasting  control  "  —  the 
Danes  had  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea  and  the 
power  of  harrying  all  Britain.  Likewise  the  "  first 
Danish  settlement  in  Thanet  "  is  an  allusion  of  such 
doubtful  and  difficult  meaning  that  it  should  not  have 
been  made  without  categorical  reference  to  authorities. 
Again,  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  corre- 
sponded rather  to  the  old  double  State  of  East  and 
West  Kentings  than  to  the  "old  Kingdom  of  Kent  "  ; 
and  the  relative  "independence"  of  Northumbria 
was  not  necessarily  shown  by  the  separate  Arch- 
bishopric of  York,  though  the  relative  importance  of 
the  northern  state  (as  well  as  the  Papal  desire  for 
an  effective  balance  to  Canterbury)  was  no  doubt 
signified  by  the  same.  The  Viking  sovereignty,  which 
"centred  In  lona ",  whose  sacred  character  "may 
have  dated  from  pre-Christian  times  "  is  another 
statement  which  needs  clearer  explanation  and  a 
definite  reference  to  corroborative  authority.  In  the 
chapter  on  "  Imperial  Britain  "  along  with  some  well- 
considered  and  forcible  reflexions  we  have  at  times 
exhibitions  of  a  rather  wild  optimism,  as  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  old  Britain,  when  unable  to  maintain 
from  her  own  resources  a  navy  equivalent  to  the  navies 
of  her  chief  rivals,  may  still  find  secure  shelter  behind 
the  navy  of  the  Britalns  oversea.  In  the  description  of 
industrial  and  metropolitan  England  round  figures  for 
the  population  of  great  towns  are  surely  used  somewhat 
freely,  and  the  difficult  and  often  indefinable  suburban 
argument  is  occasionally  pressed  too  far  in  order  to  give 
us  a  round  seven  millions  for  London  and  a  good 
million  for  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  alike. 

Lastly  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  In  discussing  the 
"  Physical  History  of  Britain  ",  especially  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  the  term  "  Atlantis  "  should  have  been  used  In  a 
special  sense  as  the  continent  of  the  Tertiary  epoch, 
stretching  from  Greenland  to  Norway,  Denmark  and 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  as  well  as  to  Brittany  and  the 
present  Bay  of  Biscay  region.  These  are  defects  which 
criticism  of  a  useful  manual  may  not  unfairly  point  out  ; 
but  no  criticism  would  be  fair  which  did  not  also  recog- 
nise that  the  author's  general  aim — that  of  presenting 
a  picture  of  the  physical  features  and  condition  of  a 
great  natural  region  as  influencing  an  important  human 
society — has  been  industriously  and  vigorously  pursued 
in  this  book. 


KRUGER  LIMITED. 

"  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Transvaal."  By  David 
Mackay  Wilson.  London:  Cassell.  1901.  'js.6cl. 
'T^'HE  author  of  this  book  tells  us  that  he  was  born 
at  the  Paarl  In  the  Cape  Colony.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  prospects  offered  by  the  Cape  Government 
railways,  he  determined  to  give  up  his  post  of  station- 
master  at  Beaufort  West,  and  join  a  relative  In  the 
Transvaal.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  Ventersdorp  district  he  pushed  on  to 
Pretoria.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  stumble 
upon  a  chance  acquaintance,  a  Boer  whom  he  had 
befriended  some  years  previously  In  the  Cape  Colony. 
It  was  the  time  (1883-4)  when  Paul  Kruger  was  in 
Europe  negotiating  the  London  Convention,  and  Jacob 
i  Mare,  Mr.  Wilson's  Dopper  friend,  had  become 
I  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  ex-statlonmaster  were  at  an  end.  "  In 
the  absence  of  the  President",  said  Jacob  Mare,  "  I  am 
acting-President,  and  can  appoint  whom  I  choose ". 
Mr.  Wilson  was  forthwith  appointed  Landdrost  of 
Zeerust.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reach  Zeerust,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Gold  Commissioner  of 
the  de  Kaap  fields.  And  so,  "as  practically  the  first 
Gold  Commissioner  of  the   first   gold  fields  in  the 
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^Transvaal,  and  father  of  the  Gold  Law  of  the  country  ", 
he  feels  entitled  to  speak  on  matters  connected  with  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Transvaal  ;  while  in  virtue  of 
his  "long  connexion  with  the  inner  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal  as  a  Government  representative  "  he  is  able 
to  describe  the  administrative  methods  of  the  Boers. 

The  book  is  a  record  of  official  corruption,  of  astound- 
ing ignorance,  and  of  callous  brutality  towards  the 
coloured  people.  If  only  one-tenth  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
statements  are  true,  they  amply  justify  the  abolition 
of  the  Boer  system.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Wilson  has 
taken  care  to  present  the  humorous  side  of  things, 
and  these  grim  stories  will  afford  entertainment  as 
well  as  instruction  to  the  uninitiated  Englishman. 
The  picture  which  Mr.  Wilson  draws  of  President 
Kruger  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  His  frequent  expres- 
sions "my  Raad ",  "my  burghers",  were  no  mere 
figures  of  speech.  The  members  of  the  Raad  attended 
each  morning  during  the  session  on  the  President  in 
order  that  he  might  tell  them  how  he  wished  them  to 
vote.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  has  been  present  more 
than  once  on  these  occasions,  and  that  he  has  never 
heard  of  any  member  daring  to  resent  the  President's 
dictation.  Sometimes  President  Kruger  would  coolly 
excuse  himself  from  giving  any  reason  at  all, 
merely  alleging  that  the  interests  of  the  State  pre- 
vented him  from  disclosing  the  facts.  More  than 
this,  Mr.  Wilson  writes,  "  I  have  heard  him  declare 
that  they  were  to  vote  as  directed  in  spite  of  any- 
thing he  might  say  to  the  contrary  in  the  Raad. 
Thus  the  cunning  diplomatist  frequently  got  credit 
with  the  Uitlander  for  throwing  his  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  side  opposed  to  the  vote  of  the  Raad  ". 
But  he  was  an  autocrat  who  had  no  trace  of  benevolence 
in  his  composition.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson  his  most 
striking  characteristics  were  selfishness  and  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  had  acquired  an 
amount  of  land  larger  than  that  of  any  other  private 
individual  in  the  world.  The  cash  value  of  his  posses- 
sions was  two  and  a  half  millions.  In  the  accumula- 
tion of  this  enormous  private  fortune  he  availed  himself 
of  every  species  of  dishonesty  and  meanness.  His 
salary  was  paid  regularly  on  the  first  day  of  each  month 
in  gold.  "  It  was  a  common  remark  of  the  President's  ", 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  when  asked  to  subscribe  to  any 
object,  '  I  have  no  money  ;  you  must  wait  till  I  get  my 
salary '.  I  was  with  him  one  day  when  Commandant 
Erasmus  called  to  request  a  contribution  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  being  raised  for  the  sufferers  by  a  disastrous 
flood  in  the  north.  '  I  have  no  money ',  was  the  curt 
reply  to  the  appeal.  *  But,  President,  you  have 
_;^7,ooo  a  year ',  objected  Erasmus.  'I  spend  it  all — 
I  give  it  all  away,  and  if  I  hadn't  my  farms  I  could 
not  live  ",  was  the  President's  retort.  Erasmus  began 
to  show  signs  of  anger,  and  the  family  is  noted  for  its 
temper.  His  Honour  allayed  the  rising  storm  by 
offering  to  subscribe  ^2.  Erasmus  remarked  that  it 
was  very  little,  but  he  would  accept  it,  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  coins.  '  I  have  no  money  now  ;  you  must 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  month ',  was  the  reply,  and 
Erasmus  had  to  wait  two  months  for  the  President's 
subscription  ". 

Like  master  like  man.  The  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  President  Kruger  was  the  head  were  as 
incompetent  as  they  were  corrupt.  The  one  exception 
was  the  Bench,  and  even  here  the  tradition  was  main- 
tained in  the  person  of  Judge  Jorrissen,  who  being  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  declared 
conversant  with  the  law  and  capable  of  administering 
it  by  a  special  Besluit  of  the  Volksraad.  In  all  other 
departments  of  the  Administration  the  most  shameless 
nepotism  was  openly  practised. 

The  examples  of  Boer  methods  of  treating  the  natives 
which  Mr.  Wilson  gives  will  not  be  very  comforting  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and  Mr.  Bryce.  For  sheer 
brutality  this  story  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  "A 
farmer  by  way  of  punishing  a  Kaffir  who  had  annoyed 
him  tied  him  to  his  horse's  tail  and  dragged  him  over 
the  stoniest  portions  of  his  farm  till  the  poor  wretch's 
bowels  protruded.  He  then  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Field  Cornet,  who  inspected  the  corpse,  and  signed  a 
declaration  that  the  Kaffir  had  died  from  heart  disease  ". 
There  are  other  similar  instances,  and  among  them  one 
n  lighter  vein,  the  story  of  a  native  preacher  who 


was  discoursing  upon  the  subject  of  David.  His  master 
overheard  him,  and,  stopping  the  preacher  addressed 
him,  "  Look  here,  David  was  a  white  man,  so  you 
must  say  '  Baas  David'  or  I'll  sjambok  you  ". 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  although  Mr. 
Wilson  finds  room  for  many  anecdotes,  he  con- 
veys a  good  deal  of  incidental  information  on  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Transvaal.  This 
information  goes  to  show  that  quite  apart  from  its 
mineral  resources  the  Transvaal  is  a  country  capable 
of  supporting  a  large  population  in  plenty.  "  The 
prompt  enforcement  of  measures  having  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  the  farming  interest",  Mr. 
Wilson  writes,  "  would  do  more  than  anything  to  con- 
vince the  Transvaalers  that  the  new  regime  was  the 
government  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  the  most 
obstinate  prejudice  would  in  time  be  beaten  down ". 
That  is  precisely  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  What  is  wanted  to 
reconcile  the  Boers  to  British  rule  is  not  promises  of 
self-government,  but  an  immediate  prospect  of  material 
prosperity. 


ANECDOTAGE. 
"  Then    and    Now."     By   Dean    Hole.      London  : 

Hutchinson,  igoi. 
"  T^ALLEN  into  anecdotage "  is  one  of  the  well- 
-L  worn  pleasantries  which  Dean  Hole  delights 
to  reproduce,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  applying 
this  phrase  to  himself  he  makes  an  apposite  use  of 
borrowed  wit.  We  hasten  to  add  that  in  underlining 
the  term,  sanctioned  by  his  own  acceptance  of  it,  we 
hint  nothing  of  senility.  Men  are  born  garrulous  and 
Dean  Hole  (long  may  he  live)  was  probably  a  prosperous 
retailer  of  hackneyed  anecdote  before  he  got  his  first 
living.  Probably  at  college  there  trickled  already 
through  his  conversation  that  stream  of  trite  mis- 
quotation which  after  a  lifetime  of  sermonising  and 
lecturing  rolls  voluble  as  the  river  in  Horace.  And 
in  private  society  we  are  sure  that  Dean  Hole  is  the 
most  agreeably  jocose  of  divines  :  but  even  after  a 
long  experience  of  reviewing  we  retain  a  certain 
respect  for  print,  and  that  respect  this  worthy  divine 
outrages  on  almost  every  one  of  his  disorderly  pages. 
Dean  Hole  would  not  come  to  breakfast  unshaven  : 
why  then  should  he  present  his  observations  to  the 
public  in  slovenly  grammar  ?  why  should  he  repeatedly 
display  either  ignorance  or  carelessness  worse  than 
ignorance?  Solecisms  such  as  "  Embarras  des 
richesses ",  "  Rien  n'est  pas  beau  que  le  vrai ",  are 
natural  in  a  schoolboy  or  Miss  Corelii,  but  not 
decent  in  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  A  dean  is  under 
no  obligation  to  quote  French  but  if  he  does  quote  it  he 
should  quote  it  like  a  scholar.  The  same  is  true  a  fortiori 
(Dean  Hole  prefers  to  write  "a  fortiore")  of  Latin. 
Yethe  givesthe  stock  phrase  "  bene  natusbenevestitus", 
&c.,  with  the  variant  "  moderate  doctus  ".  Let  us  pass 
"  alsit,  excessit,  evasit"  as  a  misprint  (though  one  that 
no  decent  printer's  reader  should  have  let  pass)  :  can 
we  excuse  a  sentence  like  this  ?  "  The  cynic  may  sneer 
with  his  varium  et  mutabile  semper  and  his  belli  deter- 
rima  causa  ".  The  platitude  of  the  whole  passage  is 
bad  enough,  but  the  misquotation  is  unpardonable. 
Yet  it  sinks  into  veniality  beside  another.  Dean  Hole 
comparing  "then"  with  "now"  in  the  Church, 
remarks:  "The  revival  has  been  wrought  by  the 
religious  instinct,  by  the  spiritual  influence  first 
developed  by  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  then  marvel- 
lously extended 

'  Parva  metu  primum  mox  sese  attollit  ad  auras ' 

by  the  Oxford  movement  ". 

To  begin  with,  the  quotation,  if  it  were  accurately 
given,  is  absurdly  misapplied.  Rumour,  whom  Virgil 
describes,  is  a  power  of  terror  growing  out  of  the  first 
small  apprehensions  :  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
religious  revival  ?  Nothing — except  that  Dean  Hole 
saw  his  way  to  lug  in  a  scrap  of  Latin  and  impress  his 
reader.  Pedantry  is  bad  ;  but  when  pedantry  is  allied 
with  ignorance  it  is  very  hard  to  bear.  What  Dean 
Hole  sets  down  will  scarcely  construe  :  Vergil  (we 
apologise  for  recalling  it)  wrote  "  Parva  metu  primo  ; 
mox  sese  attollit  ad  auras  ".  The  Dean's  respect  for 
the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
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■quotation.  "  I  am  assured  "  he  says,  speaking-  of  the 
defective  hospitals  in  South  Africa  "that  had  there 
been  no  Florence  Nightingale,  the  medical  arrange- 
ments, the  number  and  capability  of  the  nurses,  would 
have  been  far  more  deplorable  ". 

The  book  contains  the  usual  repertory  of  well-worn 
jests,  many  of  which  have  really  earned  their  discharge. 
It  is  cruel  to  send  them  out  again  to  do  service  in  the 
circulating  library  and  the  daily  papers.  The  balance 
of  the  volume  is  made  up  with  trivial  reminiscence  and 
more  trivial  moralisings. 


NOVELS. 

^'Luke  Delmege."  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
London  :  Longmans,  igoi.  65-. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Father  Sheehan 
would  remain  at  the  level  reached  in  "The  New 
Curate  "  but  "  Luke  Delmege"  is  a  remarkable  book. 
It  is  much  too  long — 580  close  pages  devoted  to  an  un- 
eventful life — and  it  is  what  a  Greek  critic  would  have 
called  Asiatic,  not  Attic.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  books  which  really  reveal  something  of 
the  soul  of  Roman  Catholic  Ireland.  Englishmen  never 
understand  that  in  the  things  which  matter  the  Irishman 
is  deeply  reticent.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because 
in  Ireland  everybody  has  a  definite  creed  and  does  not 
want  to  prattle  about  religion  to  strangers,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  to  realise  the  deeper  hopes  and  ideals  which 
undoubtedly  are  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  Father 
Sheehan  lifts  a  corner  of  the  veil  :  he  betrays  no  secrets, 
but  he  has  much  to  say  that  will  interest,  some  things 
that  will  repel,  those  not  of  his  communion.  Luke 
Delmege  is  a  brilliant  boy  of  humble  origin  who  has  an 
exceptional  career  at  Maynooth,  is  sent  to  work  for  a 
time  in  England,  achieves  some  reputation  for  preach- 
ing but  little  for  true  wisdom.  His  inner  life  is  revealed 
marvellously  :  at  first,  dismayed  at  the  difference 
between  English  and  Irish  Catholicism,  he  falls  under 
the  spell  of  the  colder,  more  orderly,  system,  and 
yet  while  becoming  to  impatient  Irish  eyes  a 
regular  "West  Briton",  a  renegade  Anglophile, 
he  continues  to  strike  his  English  friends  and 
superiors  as  an  impracticable  Kelt.  Recalled  to 
Ireland,  he  is  set  to  uncongenial  parish  work,  his  gifts 
and  attainments  rustj  and  yet  gradually  he  enters  into 
a  new  peace  of  mind.  He  lives  and  dies  "  puzzled  ", 
but  not  unhappy.  A  hasty  judgment  would  say  that 
the  Roman  Church  threw  away  in  him  a  valuable  servant, 
but  perhaps  its  authorities  knew  their  man.  Father 
Sheehan  is  alive  to  the  narrowness  of  mind  too  common 
among  his  co-religionists  in  Ireland  :  Delmege's  citations 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  science  give  him  a  reputation 
for  heresy.  His  attempts  to  instil  thrift,  honesty,  and 
truth-speaking,  make  him  unpopular.  As  a  study  of 
ihe  interaction  of  the  English  and  Irish  types  of  mind, 
the  novel  is  profound.  But  its  author,  like  so  many 
of  his  calling,  can  see  nothing  in  England  but  the 
;mooth,  mechanical,  soul-less  progress  of  crude 
Imperialism  and  mammon-worship  :  in  his  eyes  all 
Englishmen  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  of  Cobden,  seeking- 
a  bagman's  millennium.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
at  heart  the  Isle  of  Saints.  The  outlook  is  a  limited 
one,  and  the  author's  political  bias  is  artlessly  apparent. 
His  example  of  a  Land-League  Catholic  curate  is  con- 
siderably idealised  (though  his  other  priests  are  life- 
like), and  the  eviction-scene  dragged  in  at  the  end  is,  in 
such  a  book,  little  better  than  a  suggestio  falsi.  Father 
Sheehan's  wide  charity  excludes  Irish  landlords  (all  his 
;xamples  are  melodramatic  :  even  a  poor  old  retired 
general  who  has  a  flagstaff  on  his  house  is  regarded  as 
flaunting  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry  "the  symbol  of 
their  subjection  ").  In  fact  he  can  only  describe  faith- 
fully where  he  sympathises,  but  his  sympathies  include 
so  many  things  possessing  beauty  and  pathos  that  only 
;he  insensate  will  fail  to  be  attracted. 

"  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness."  By  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1901.  6^. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  woman  can  ever  have  been  so 
zharmingly  tactful  and  withal  so  marvellously  stupid 
is  Miss  Emily  Fox-Seton  ?  Mrs.  Burnett's  heroine  is 
"  a  lady  of  quality  ".  That  is  to  say,  she  comes  of  a 
jood  family,  and  is  beautiful  and  also  big,  but 
itias  hardly  a  stiver  with  which  to  bless  herself,  and 


has  to  supplement  an  income  of  ^20  a  year — left 
to  her  by  an  unattractive  old  lady  who  saw  her 
good  points — by  doing  "useful"  things  for  better- 
off  acquaintances.  She  marries  the  Marquis,  of 
course.  But  the  real  and  the  rather  disagreeable 
plot  of  the  story  lies  in  the  description  of  various  con- 
spiracies—  not  very  pretty  nor  easily  to  be  told  in  a 
drawing-room — on  the  part  of  certain  persons  who 
would  come  into  the  Marquis'  title  and  money  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  son  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Fox-Seton.  An  impecunious  officer,  an  Anglo- Indian 
wife  and  an  ayah — these  are  the  villains  of  the  piece. 
In  the  story  of  these  conspiracies  there  is  plenty  of 
incident,  and  most  of  the  characters,  particularly  Lord 
Walderhurst  and  Captain  Osborn,  are  well  drawn. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  a  new-made 
Marchioness,  especially  in  certain  circumstances,  could 
be  so  amazingly  unsuspicious  of  her  husband's  nearest 
relations  as  is  Mrs.  Burnett's  heroine. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Memorials  of  Old  Buckinghamshire."  Edited  by  P.  H. 
Ditchfield.  London  ;  Bemrose.  1901. 
This  book  is  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray  (who  writes  of  the  Eton  College 
Librai-y),  Lady  Verney,  and  others.  It  includes  chapters  on 
"The  Penn  Family  in  Bucks" — Jordans,  that  Mecca  of  the 
Quakers,  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
the  county — "  Chequers  and  Oliver  Cromwell ",  "  Hampden 
House  and  John  Hampden"  and  "The  Homes  of  Milton". 
We  agree  with  the  editor  that  Buckinghamshire's  list  of  famous 
names  is  a  long  and  worthy  one,  but  to  write  that  "the  poet 
Shelley,  after  his  wild  and  heartless  career,  settled  there  (Great 
Marlow),  and  passed  his  days  like  a  hermit,  writing  'The 
Revolt  of  Islam'"  is  not  well.  Mr.  Ditchfield  rather  gives 
himself  away  here.  We  are  not  impressed  by  the  frontispiece 
to  this  volume.  The  chapter  on  Buckmghamshire  lace  is 
interesting.  Miss  Burrowes,  the  writer,  is  very  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  the  revival  in  that  fine  old  village  industry.  But 
unfortunately  the  rate  of  remuneration  is,  we  believe,  extremely 
small. 

"  The  Jonson  Anthology."    London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1901. 
3^.  6d. 

This,  the  fifth  of  Professor  Arber's  series  "  The  British  Antho- 
logies ",  contains  poems  by  some  fifty  writers  between  the  years 
1617  and  1637,  by,  amongst  others,  Milton,  Jonson,  Withers, 
Quarles,  Cowley  and  George  Herbert.  For  a  striking  contrast 
one  may  turn  from  Jonson's  hymn  in  which  God  is  besought 
to  "use  still  Thy  rod"  and  Herbert's  "Throw  away  Thy  rod". 
Both  should  be  imperishable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  in 
these  volumes  only  a  sparing  use  is  made  of  the  glazed  paper 
which  is  such  an  ugly  feature  of  many  illustrated  books  to-day. 
It  may  be  that  for  photographic  purposes  this  paper  is  at 
present  indispensable,  but  a  sparing  use  should  be  made  of 
it  :  its  weight,  appearance  and  smell  are  alike  unpleasant. 

"  Oxford  Studies."    By  John  Richard  Green.    Edited  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate.    London  :  Macmillan. 

The  delightful  papers  which  make  up  this  little  volume  were 
the  outcome  of  the  idea,  long  cherished  by  Mr.  Green,  of 
writing  a  History  of  Oxford.  He  began  the  series  forty  years 
ago  in  the  "  Oxford  Chronicle  "  ;  and  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  article  he  contributed  to 
this  Review  was  on  the  same  subject  ;  it  was  called  "Watch 
and  Ward  in  Oxford '".  Green  in  these  essays  treats  of  Oxford 
and  Oxfordshire  life  in  many  phases.  Not  the  least  interesting 
paper  is  one  on  the  Oxfordshire  farmer  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    Of  course  his  chief  authority  here  is  Arthur  Young. 

"  In  Memoriam."    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    London  :  Newnes. 
1901. 

This  is  a  volume  of  what  is  called  "The  Caxton  Series".  It 
is  well  printed.    The  illustrations  are  simply  disastrous. 

"  With  the  '  Ophir  '  Round  the  Empire  "  by  William  Maxwell 
(London  :  Cassell.  1902.  6j-.)  is  a  much- illustrated,  well- 
written  account  of  the  royal  colonial  tour,  the  conclusion 
concerning  which  he  states  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  volume. 
"  Let  Britain  be  as  loyal  to  her  children  as  they  are  to  her,  and 
she  need  fear  no  splendid  isolation".  That  is  a  quaint  way  of 
putting  the  matter.  "  Splendid  "  isolation  is  not  the  thing  that 
England  has  ever  feared.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  and  he  gives  us  a  sort  of  literary  panorama  of  the 
Empire,  though  we  are  a  little  surprised  10  leavn  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  Singapore  are  seen  at  their  best  in  blue-books.  Mr. 
Hugh  Clifford's  readers  will  hardly  endorse  that  view.  Among 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
unable  to  visit  were  East  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  H. 
de  R.  Walker  in  "The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire  "  (London: 
Unwin.    1901.    js.  bd.  net)  records  the  impressions  he  derived 
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during  a  recent  tour.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  West 
Indian  problems  on  the  spot  and  is  anxious  to  bring  home  to 
the  British  elector  his  direct  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
islands.  The  West  Indies  are  among  our  oldest  possessions  : 
East  Africa  among  the  newest.  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  in  "The 
Foundation  of  British  East  Africa  "  (London  :  Horace  Marshall. 
1901.  6^-.  net)  has  a  romantic  and  thrilling  story  to  tell  ;  there 
is  nothing  very  novel  about  his  presentment  of  it,  but  for 
popular  purposes  it  is  e.xcellent. 

"Clubs  1902  "  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.  3.?.  6//.)  is  the  tenth 
yearly  issue  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh's  useful  and  compact 
reference  book  to  some  2,750  clubs  known  to  Englishmen  either 
as  members  or  visitors,  throughout  the  world.  In  tabular  form 
it  sets  out  dates  of  foundation,  fees,  characteristics,  and  secre- 
taries' names.    The  little  work  has  been  revised  to  date. 


THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 
There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  new  quarterlies  ;  the  sub- 
jects covered  range  from  Local  Taxation  in  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
and  the  "Quarterly"  to  Lady  Sarah  Lennox   in  the  latter 
and  Lady    Louisa  Stuart   in   the   former.    The   best  and 
freshest  personal  appreciation  is  the  "  Edinburgh's  "  intimate 
account  of  Lord  Wantage  both  as  soldier  and  philanthropist. 
Artists  will  find  Andrea  Mantegna  dealt  with  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly" and  Modern  Portrait  Painting  in  the  "Edinburgh". 
Students  of  educational  matters  will  be  interested  in  the  "Quar- 
terly's" suggestion  for  "a  British  Academy  of  Learning" — a 
sort  of  federation  or  clearing-house  of  learned  societies — and 
in  the  "Edinburgh's"  discussion  and  criticism  of  rival  theories 
concerning  general  and  special  education.    Past  and  present 
reports  of  Commissions  on  Indian  famines  afford  the  "  Quar- 
terly "  an  opportunity  for  a  useful  review  of  famines  and  possible 
remedies  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  book  and  others  are  utilised  by 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  as  a  peg  for  the  discussion  of  current  Irish 
problems.    South  Africa  is  dealt  with   in  the  "  Quarterly " 
in   an  article  on   the   war  and   its   lessons — an  historical 
resume  of  events  since  Lord  Roberts  handed  over  the  reins  to 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  a  deprecation  of  civilian  control  of  military 
interests  ;  in  the  "  Edinburgh  ",  the  Marais  case  and  the  whole 
question  of  martial  law  are  surveyed  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  abdicate  their  juris- 
diction.    The   reviewer  quotes  authorities  who,  he  thinks, 
justify  the  contention  that  "while  the  ordinary  Courts  are 
open  it  is  time  of  peace  and  martial   law  is  illegal,  and 
that  while  the  Courts  are  open  every  citizen  is  by  law  entitled 
to  be  saved  harmless  against  the  exercise  of  martial  law ". 
Unless  the  acts  of  the  military  authorities  in  the  Marais  case 
have  been  done  bona  fide  and  of  necessity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  emergency  the  "  Edinburgh "   holds  that   no  Act  of 
Indemnity  will  protect  them  against  him — surely  a  strange 
reading  of  the  power  of  Parliament.    That  that  power  has  not 
always  been  wisely  exercised  however  we  are  reminded  in 
another  article  in  the  same  review  on  Mr.  Bernard  Holland's 
"  Imperium  et  Libertas  ".  The  action  of  Parliament,  strenuously 
supported  by  the   King,  cost  Great   Britain  her  American 
Colonies.    "To  us",  says  the  "Edinburgh",  "it  seems  that 
the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Empire  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  were  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  the 
colossal  folly  and  ignorance  of  our  governors  ".  They  were,  per- 
haps hardly  less  due  to  the  unreason  and  pretension  of  the 
Colonies.     Unwisdom  prevailed  on  both   sides,   and  some 
idea  of  the  view  held  by  distinguished  people  in  London  at  the 
time  is  afforded  by  the  extracts  given  in  the  "Quarterly"  from 
the  life  and  letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox    "  The  Bostonians  ", 
she  says,  "  are  daily  proved  to  be  very  bad  people,  being 
quarrelsome,  discontented,  hipocritical,   enthusiastical,  lying 
people.    Though  they  have  money,  lands  and  employment 
sufficient  for  them,  they  are  discontented  and  rebellious,  and 
whoever  has  such  bad  principles  for  the  foundation  of  their 
character  are  not  likely  to  make  a  good  set  of  people  in 
general ".    Yet  a  little  later  she  says  that  if  she  had  loved 
the  King  and  not  had  interest  enough  to  prevent  the  conflict, 
she  would  have  gone  mad  to  think  the  person  she  loved  "  was 
the  cause  of  such  a  shameful  war". 

Both  the  "Quarterly"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  "  make  "  Local 
Taxation  "  the  subject  of  long  first  articles,  in  the  belief  that 
the  recent  reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  are  signs  that  finance  will  immediately  become 
a  burning  question.  The  enormous  increase  in  Imperial  ex- 
penditure possibly  renders  some  revision  of  local  taxation 
inevitable.  Both  reviews  contain  valuable  data  for  the  forma- 
tion of  intelligible  and  intelligent  public  opinion,  but  the  one 
practical  suggestion  which  stands  out  is  that  of  the  "  Edin- 
ijurgh"  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach 
should  devote  time  and  pains  to  discovering  some  more 
equitable  distribution  of  local  burdens.  Neither  review  has  the 
economic  courage  to  hint,  as  Sir  Robert  (iiffen  has  suggested, 
that  the  way  out  of  present  difficulties  is  a  return  to  a  larger 
measure  of  indirect  taxation.  But  both  appear  to  have  their 
doubts  whether  free  trade — so  called — has  been  the  unmixed 
blessing  it  is  held  to  have  been  by  economists  who  cannot  move 
with  the  times.  The  "  Quarterly  "  is  of  opinion  that  we  have 
not  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  free  trade  because  we  have  gone 


on  increasing  our  expenditure.    The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  the  regime  inaugurated  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  expected  to  bring  with  it,  and  did  for  a  time 
mean,  a  great  increase  in  national  profits.    But  that  has  all 
been  changed  now  that  other  nations  have  grown  wealthy  with 
the  assistance,  and  largely  at  the  expense  of,  England,  and, 
whilst  the  country  has  been  living  expensively  on  the  assumed 
increment  of  free  trade,  free  trade  has  proved  unequal  to  the 
great  things  anticipated.    The  taxpayer  grumbles,  and  the 
"  Quarterly  "  admits  tacitly,  if  not  specifically,  that  he  grumbles 
because  direct   taxation  bears   so  hardly  upon  him.  The 
reviewer  holds  out  no  hope  of  a  remedy  "  for  what  is  called 
the  grievance  of  the  taxpayer  :  it  is  his  own  creation  and 
is  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  mission  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  the  State  ".    What  the  "  Quarterly  "  cannot  under- 
stand is  that  enthusiasm  for  local  and  municipal  enterprise 
should  exist  side  by  side  with  a  general  impatience  of  taxation. 
The  whole  secret  -if  it  be  a  secret,  and  it  is  at  least  one  which 
the  "  Quarterly "  detects  in  a  circumlocutory  way — seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  direct  taxation.    The  country  would  rather 
find  the  money  in  almost  infinitesimal  proportions  levied  on 
commodities  than  by  a  considerable  cheque  payable  at  intervals 
of  six  or  twelve  months.    The  "  Edinburgh  "  tries  to  turn  the 
edge  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  relief  of  burdens 
on   agricultural   land    by    the    assertion    that    such  land 
did    not    suffer    from    the    adoption    of    free    trade  in 
1846.     On  the  contrary  its  value  steadily  rose.    "Its  sub- 
sequent depreciation  has  been  occasioned  not  by  free  trade 
but  by  the  facilities  which  steam  has  afforded  for  the  importa- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  produce  from  countries  which  could  not 
previously  compete  with  the  British  farmer."    The  reviewer 
either  wantonly  misrepresents  the  fact,  or  does  not  understand 
it.    It  did  not  pay  to  send  agricultural  produce  to  England  till 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  when  those  laws  dis- 
appeared they  opened  up  a  market  of  which  the  world  was  not 
ready  at  once  to  take  advantage  but  which  it  has  exploited 
since  to  the  full.    Free  trade  left  the  agriculturist  as  helpless 
as  hitherto  the  Corn  Laws  had  made  the  consumer  :  it  is  not 
necessary  to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws  to  condemn  Free  trade. 

In  "The  Law  Quarterly  Review"  the  first  in  place  as 
in  interest  is  a  long  note  of  five  pages  with  the  initials 
A.  V.  D.,  by  which  Professor  Dicey  is  easily  recognisable, 
on  the  legal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  series  of 
cases  beginning  with  the  Mogul  Steamship  Company  r/. 
McGregor  and  including  the  great  Trade  Union  cases  which 
are  now  grouped  together  as  the  Conspiracy  Cases.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cohen  K.C.  also  contributes  a  note  discussing  the  effect 
of  the  decision  in  Farquharson  Brothers  and  Co.  z'.  King  and 
Co.  which  may  be  e.xpected  to  settle  after  it  has  gone  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  an  important  principle  as  to  the  party  who 
must  suffer  when  a  fraud  has  been  committed  by  a  third  person 
in  a  certain  business  relation  with  one  of  them  whereby  his  fraud 
has  been  made  possible.  To  an  interesting  article  on  the  State 
Protection  of  Animals  at  Home  and  Abroad  by  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  De 
Montmorency,  who  apparently  quotes  as  a  proof  of  the  degene- 
racy of  the  Latin  races  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  "  rights  " 
of  animals,  the  editor  appends  the  concise  note  "  If  this  vague 
statement  means  that  France  and  Italy  are  to  be  regarded  as 
degenerate  nations  I  entirely  disagree  with  it ".  Mr.  Edward 
Jenks  has  an  article  on  "The  Story  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  " 
which  appears  to  throw  new  light  on  the  origin  of  this  famous 
writ  as  an  instrument  of  constitutional  liberty. 

With  the  most  important  article  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly 
Review  ",  that  on  "  The  Church  and  Education  ",  we  deal  in  the 
leading  columns  to-day.  Amongst  other  interesting  items  in 
the  "  Church  Quarterly"  is  one  on  "  Mycenaean  Culture"  and 
another  on  "  English  Coronations  ".  The  very  important  review 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  its  historic  aspect  is 
continued. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

LAtnie  de  Nod  Tremont.  Par  Andre  Theuriet.  Paris  : 
Ollendorff.  1901.  3f  50c. 
Not  even  M.  Andre  Theuriet's  most  ardent  admirers  would, 
we  imagine,  describe  him  as  a  brilliant  or  a  subUe  novelist. 
Nor  could  he  be  rightfully  pronounced  original,  nor  yet  regarded 
as  an  author  with  a  purpose.  Indeed,  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy  came  to  many  as  a  surprise  ;  possessing  none  of 
that  genius  which  distinguishes  French  writers,  he  was 
almost  a  stranger  among  the  "Immortals",  almost  a 
foreigner  in  his  fauteuil.  He  has  founded  no  school,  been 
no  "master's"  disciple.  He  has  appeared  to  have  had  no 
definite  aim  in  view,  beyond  that  of  producing  an  occasional 
novel.  And  his  work  at  no  time  has  conveyed  the  impression 
that  infinite  thought  and  feeling  had  been  expended  on  it  ;  it  is 
wholesome,  it  is  sincere,  above  all  it  is  solid.  In  "  L'  Amie  de 
Noel  Tremont  ",  for  instance,  M.  Theuriet  sets  himself  the  task 
of  describing  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  a  young  country 
lawyer  who,  on  being  elected  to  represent  Juvigny  after  the 
flight  of  Louis-Philippe,  earnestly  announces  that  it  will  ever 
be  his  aim  to  uphold  the  principles  of  Republican  government 
as  understood  by  Victor  Hugo,  Arago,  and  Lamariine.  Noel 
Trdmont  is  as  good  as  his  word,  in  spite  of  the  gloom  that 
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settles  upon  him  when  he  begins  to  see  what  infamies  are  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  politics.  He,  an  honourable  provincial, 
is  soon  disgusted  by  the  life  of  Paris  :  as  time  goes  on  discovers 
that  many  a  Republican  of  1848  has  tired  of  the  existing  regime 
and  would  willingly  support  another.  He  fears  for  the  future, 
foreseeing  the  fall  of  the  Republic  ;  and  when  the  Coup  d'etat 
at  last  takes  place,  he— through  having  refused  advances  made 
him  by  Napoleon's  agents — learns  that  he  is  suspected  and 
about  to  be  arrested.  The  Republic  having  collapsed 
in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  welcomed 
four  years  ago,  Nocil  Tremont,  broken  and  embittered, 
leaves  the  country.  From  this  slight  synopsis  of  M.  Theuriet's 
story,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  might  have  produced  a 
powerful  and  a  poignant  drama.  He  had  excellent  opportunity 
to  express  Noel  Trcfmont's  hopes,  fears,  emotions,  in  telling 
style  ;  to  expose  the  craft  of  the  pseudo-Republicans  both 
forcibly  and  wittily,  and  to  stir  one  again  with  vivid  accounts  of 
street  scenes  during  the  most  exciting  days  of  the  Revolution. 
But  he  misses  each  opportunity  :  fact  follows  fact,  incident 
follows  incident,  mechanically,  solidly.  The  assassination  of 
General  Brea  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  and  yet  it  was  an 
event  that  brought  about  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  "  A  la 
tombee  du  jour,  la  mort  du  general  Brea  etait  vengee  et  on 
enlevait  a  I'insurrection  les  dernieres  positions  cju'elle  occupait 
encore  sur  la  rive  gauche."  That  is  all  :  could  anything  be 
v/eaker,  emptier After  viewing  the  taking  of  the  barricades 
Noel  Tremont  is  "  horrified  "  and  "  weary  ".  He  is  "  haunted  " 
by  the  scene,  and  he  walks  "  mechanically  Would  any  other 
Academician  employ  in  an  appalling  situation  such  distressingly 
commonplace  words,  words  that  amount  to  claptrap  and 
journalese  ?  We  more  than  doubt  it  ;  we  should  be  surprised 
to  find  a  writer  on  the  "  Figaro  "  guilty  of  such  looseness,  such 
banality.  However,  all  of  a  sudden,  M.  Theuriet  reveals  a 
certain  amount  of  imagination  in  those  chapters  that  deal 
purely  with  the  romance  between  Noel  Tremont  and  Nanine 
Saintot,  his  "  amie  ".  Here  he  is  picturesque  :  the  meetings 
between  Noiil  and  Nanine  in  the  old  solitary  house—"  la 
Percherie" — are  delightfully  described,  and  both  Nanine  and 
Noel's  mother  are  charming  creations.  When  Noel  is  about  to 
be  arrested  his  mother  and  his  mistress  display  the  utmost 
devotion  in  planning  his  escape  ;  and,  in  this  chapter,  M. 
Theuriet  is  undoubtedly  dramatic.  Another  scene  is  admirable  : 
the  scene  in  which  Nanine  tells  Noel  that  by  him  she  has  had  a 
son  whose  existence,  however,  she  has  concealed  from  him  out 
of  noble  consideration.  Noel  at  the  moment  of  his  son's  birth 
was  distracted,  and  Nanine  heroically  determined  not  to  add 
to  his  anxieties.  But,  apart  from  these  interludes,  we  cannot 
speak  highly  of  M.  Theuriet's  book.  Its  appearance  he 
imagines  to  be  well  timed,  for  the  political  situation  in  France 
throughout  the  last  four  years  has  struck  him  as  bearing  no 
shght  resemblance  to  the  situation  in  1848  up  to  the  Coup  d'etat. 
Is  this,  we  wonder,  a  bint  to  the  effect  that  we  may  expect  an 
account  of  the  recent  anxiety  and  disorder  in  France  from  the 
same  pen  ?  We  hope  not.  M.  Theuriet  is  not  strong  enough 
to  undertake  '^.o  formidable  a  task,  and— in  undertaking  it — 
would  spoil  a  fine  theme. 

Fleiirs  de  Civilisation.  Par  Marguerite  Van  de  Wiele.  Paris  : 
Ohendorfif.  1901.  3f.  50c. 
Madame  Marguerite  Van  de  Wiele  has  the  knack  of  "  making 
up  a  novel  "  ;  in  other  words,  of  "  padding  ".  This  should  have 
been  a  short  story,  and,  in  that  form,  it  would  have  been  quite 
worth  while  to  publish  it.  In  its  present  state,  it  is  tiresome. 
We  always  suspect  a  young  woman  who  has  painted  a  great 
picture  in  her  early  twenties  ;  we  sigh  upon  meeting  her 
"master",  a  man  of  genius  yet  not  generally  recognised,  v/hose 
sad  face  lights  up  at  seeing  her  ;  for  we  know  that  half  the 
book  will  consist  of  interminable  and  obscure  discourses  on 
painting  and  painters.'  Here,  Edouard  Mathys,  the  master, 
speaks  in  this  strain  for  pages.;  so  that  the  slight  thread  of 
Madame  Van  de  Wiele's  story  is  constantly  being  broken  in 
order  to  let  him  expound  his  pet  theories.  However,  he  does 
not  love  in  secret  his  pupil.  We  are  spared  that  banality, 
perpetrated  lately,  by  the  way,  by  M.  Georges  Ohnet.  His 
mission  in  the  book  is,  after  discoursing,  to  dissuade  Rosiane 
Meyse  from  becoming  the  mistress  of  Leon  Hiller,  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  loves  her  and  who  is  loved.  Still,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  "dissuade"  Rosiane:  she  is  an  honourable  woman, 
as  Madame  Van  de  Wiele  tells  us  in  the  beginning. 
Kdouard  Mathys'  moral  lesson  is,  therefore,  another  instance 
of  the  author's  way  of  "padding".  Now  that  we  think 
of  it,  we  see  no  reason  for  Mathys' existence  in  the  volume. 
Hiller,  also,  is  honourable  :  both  he  and  Rosiane  resolve  not  to 
deceive  his  wife.  So  they  meet  and  sigh,  then  separate  ;  and 
years  later,  when  Madame  Hiller  dies,  they  find  one  another 
aged  and  in  many  ways  changed,  and  sigh  again  and  part. 
Their  last  meeting  is  dramatically  described.  Both  of  them 
realise  that  marriage  now  would  be  a  mistake  ;  both  think, 
"  Nous  somnies  morts  I'un  pour  I'autre  et  nous  aimons  une 
ombre  ",  and  so  go  their  own  ways,  seek  different  piths.  Were 
it  not  for  this  last  cbajjler,  we  could  not  feci  that  Madame  de 
Wiele's  novel  would  make  even  a  readable  short  story.  The 
author  has  no  sense  of  proportion,  of  construction  :  we  cannot 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  mad  musician  who  kills  his  wife 


at  a  concert  because  she  has  been  more  applauded  than  he, of 
a  certain  Madame  Jacob  Ruysdael  who  gives  music  lessons  in 
order  that  she  may  buy  paints  for  her  husband  who  produces 
very  bad  pictures,  of  Mdlle.  Kinna,  a  phantom,  a  ghost,  who- 
passes  hither  and  thither  for  no  purpose.  All  three  are  exas- 
perating. Somebody,  very  early  in  the  book,  should  have 
asked  them  what  their  business  was  and  promptly  handed  them 
over  to  the  police  as  vagrants  with  no  proper  means  of  subsis- 
tence, had  no,  satisfactory  reply  been  forthcoming. 

Saltimbatique !     Par   Henri   Germain.     Paris:"  Ollendorff. 
1901.    3f.  50c. 

At  once  maudlin  and  melodramatic  is  M.  Henri  Germain's 
last  novel.  In  the  first  chapter  we  get  a  murder  and  the  burial 
of  the  corpse  ;  in  the  second  the  dead  woman's  child  is  kid- 
napped by  strolling  acrobats,  in  the  third  Pierre  Lorrain,  a^ 
fearless  young  fellow,  determines  to  find  both  mother  and  child, 
and,  wishing  to  scour  the  country,  joins  a  travelling  circus.  Or 
course  the  mother  has  been  assassinated  for  her  money — not 
by  experienced  criminals,  however,  but  by  the  Merlins,  retired 
bourgeois.  But  we  fail  to  understand  why  the  acrobats  coveted 
"little  Garton  "  ;  a  colourless  child,  neither  attractive  nor  agile. 
A  negro  becomes  Pierre  Lorrain's  ally  ;  together,  these  heroes 
save  an  American  girl  from  drowning,  then  from  being  murdered^ 
and  finally  prevent  a  pair  of  desperate  lovers  from  committing 
suicide.  Also,  they  find  Gaston  ;  moreover,  they  expose  the 
Merlins,  with  the  result  that  the  male  Merlin  goes  mad  and  that 
his  wife  expires.  Of  course  the  acrobats  who  stole  Gaston  are 
a  rascally  crew  ;  while  Pierre  Lorrain's  circbs  is  composed  of 
warm-hearted  men  and  women  who  spread  happiness  wherever 
they  go.  Certainly,  they  are  not  exacting  :  Pieire  Lorrain  and 
the  negro  are  not  even  fined  when  they  fail  repeatedly  to  appear 
at  the  evening  performance,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  terrific 
attractions.  The  good  proprietor  is  pleased  that  they  should 
spend  their  time  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  wicked.  A 
white-haired  father  who  turned  his  daughter  out  of  doors  knows 
remorse  ;  a  delicate  maiden  who  would  enter  a  convent  is 
eventually  united  to  her  lover,  and  other  familiar  characters 
pass  to  and  fro  in  familiar  manner.  Not  a  new  idea  is  there  in 
the  volume  ;  and,  worst  still,  not  a  well- written  passage.  M. 
Henri  Germain  affects  "  Deadwood  Dick's"  and  "  Seth  the- 
Sluth's  "  style,  and  he  has  not  the  slightest  regard  for  propriety 
and  proportion. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  janvier.  3f. 

There  is  a  long  but  interesting  article  by  M.  Pinon  on  "  Les 
Marches  Sahariennes  "  which  deals  with  the  Saharan  portiort- 
of  the  F"rench  African  Empire,  that  "light  soil"  over  which 
Lord  Salisbury  made  so  merry.  The  author  points  out  the 
necessity  of  treating  every  colonial  question  on  its  own  merits 
and  pleads  for  an  attempt  at  unity  of  direction  in  French 
colonial  policy.  It  appears  that  a  considerable  step  in  that 
direction  has  been  made  by  the  "  interministerial  commission  " 
which  has  just  come  into  existence  m  Paris.  Hitherto  French 
authorities  in  Africa  have  acted  each  on  his  own  initiative  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  M.  Calmettes  publishes  with  a  com- 
mentary which  serves  to  keep  the  story  together  the  letters 
written  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  to  Voltaire  during  the  years 
1.759-62.  They  throw  considerable  light  on  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy  during' that  epoch.  M.  Benoist  has  a  paper  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  it  on  their  parliamentary  system.  His  conclusion  is 
interesting  to  ourselves  because  it  has  been  so  often  enforced 
in  these  pages.  "  In  France  and  everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
unlimited  parliamentarism,  a  I'Anglaise,  has  pitiably  and 
irreparably  failed." 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  120. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— Thp  Lancet. 


COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST, 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "  Perfect  Fpod-r 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST   „  3  gs. 


NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


The  King's  head 

is  depicted  upon  the  new 


comage. 


DUNLOP'S  HEAD 

is  the  Trade  Mark 
embossed  upon  covers  and  tubes  of 
all  genuine 


Trade  Mark. 


Ask  to  see  it. 

55s.  per  pair.    Of  all  cycle  agents. 

Wired   or  beaded  edges  optional.  Guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

■ '        ■•  AMD  Branches.  ' 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


JOHN 
liRINSMKAO 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
i8j  20,  and  27, 
WiL^morc  St., 
LON/JO.V,  W. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


BRAGG'S 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  EE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

VEGE TABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS   MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  arid  constantly  increa-iing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Livfer  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  ^nd  4s, 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 

M  beiri;{  mo^i  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action^ 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

.SoUi  by  all  Cbemist», 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  I.IISRARY  OF  W.  H.  LLOYD,  ESl.i. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THUR.SDAY,  Januar>'  30,  at  i  o'clock  precisely,  a 
PORTION  of  the  LlIlRARVof  W.  H.  LLOVD,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge  Park 
Gardens,  East  Twickenham,  comprising  First  Editions  ol  the  Writings  of  W.  H. 
Ainsworth,  Dickens,  Lever,  Surtees,  Thackeray,  many  in  the  Original  Pirts — 
Works  Illustrated  by  Bewick,  Rowlandson,  George  Cniikshank,  Phiz,  Kc  — White'.s 
Selborne,  First  Edition  -  .'\ckermann's  Microcosm  of  London — fioydell's  River 
Thames -Young's  Emperors  of  Turkey— valuable  Topographical  Works,  including 
Hasted's  Kent,  Hutchins's  Dorset,  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  Nash's  Worcester- 
shire, London  Topography,  &c.— Works  on  Bibliography,  History,  Antiquities, 
Architecture,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  t\\'0  clays  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  f  r 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYKE. 

THE  OBIGIIMAIj  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coug^hs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ag^ue. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgria, 
Rheumatism,  Cout,  Cancer,  Tooth* 
ache,  Mening^itis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Blootnsbury,  London. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

y.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  itiforin  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  itsed 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  G^-oiuers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY'S,  GUARDS,  SHt  PHILIPS',  MUCCE'S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  rnay  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 


7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 


Sept.  14,  jQoi. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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Crampton's  n)a9azi!ie. 


Edited  by  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

MONTHLY.  Price  6d. 


Contents  of  the  February  Number. 

ARE  THERE  TWO  RUDYARD  KIPLINGS  ?  By 
C.  E.  Russell. 

GUTTER  TRAGEDIES.— II.    By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. 

THE  WORKHOUSE.    By  Bart  Kennedy. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW.    By  Herbert  Flowerdew. 

THE  DELIRIUM  OF  NINE  STARS.     By  Edwin 
F.  M.  White. 

A  FAREWELL  :  a  Poem.    By  Mabel  Greenwood. 

PEN  PICTURES:  "  CONAN  DOYLE."    By  Sidney 
Dark. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  AN  OLD  GARDEN.— 11.  By 
W.  M.  Egley. 

KINGS  OF  COMEDY.— II.    By  Joseph  Forster. 

AN  OBJECT  OF  VALUE  AND  VIRTUE.    By  E. 
Nesbit. 

THE  OLD  SOW.    By  Charles  Gleig. 

CANADIAN    REMINISCENCES.     By  Jessie  Tre- 
mayne. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH.    By  Sidney  Dark. 
&c.  &c. 

Read  Mrs.  B.  M.  CROKER'S  New  Novel 
JOHANNA. 

Now  appearing  in  CRAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE. 


Published  by  ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  3  Agar 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK'S  LIST. 


A  HISTORIC  VIEW  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT. 

Jowett  Lectures  for  1901.  By  Percy  Gardxer,  Litt.D..  Professor  of 
Classical  Archseology  in  Oxford  University,  Author  of  Exploratio  Evan- 
gelica."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  65. 

"  A  masterly  book,  to  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  Christians  who  are  intel- 
Jectually  in  earnest,  and  to  be  noted  by  the  Churches  as  a  sien  of  the  times." 

The  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D,,  in  St.  A/tdt-e-M. 

"A  contribution  of  great  value  to  a  movement  which,  whether  we  agree  with  it 
or  not,  is  having  a  marked  influence  upon  the  bist  spiritual  thought  of  our  times. 
It  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  Christianity  of  experience  in  place  of  the  Christianity 
of  tradition,  which  many  men  of  intelligence  and  strong  religious  earnestness  find 
themselves  no  longer  able  t>  accept." — The  Matichester  Guardian. 


SCOTTISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY,  By  Hrnrv  Grey  Graham,  Author  of  "Social  Life  of  Scotland 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Demy  8vo.  cloch,  containing  32  Full-page 
Portraits,  price  18s. 

"  His  literary  judgments  are  sane  and  impartial.  Not  a  page  of  what  he  writes 
but  is  suggestive,  inspiring  above  all  things  in  his  readers  a  desire  for  more." 

The  Daily  Mail. 

"  It  is  always  fresh  and  readable  One  of  the  brightest  and  most  clever  of  the 

popular  books  of  the  year  ;  a  book  which  will  certamly  receive,  and  which  tho- 
roughly deserves,  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience." —  The  Aberdeen  Journal. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Vol.  III. 

(Books  IV.  and  V.)  Completing  the  Work.  Hy  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  oi  Edinburgh,  Author  of 
"  Money  and  Monetary  Problems,"  "  Historical  Progress  and  Ideal  Socialism,  ' 
"  Strikes  and  social  Problems."    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s. 

"Tlie  issue  of  the  concluding  volume  of  this  monumental  work  marks  an  epoch 

in  the  history  of  political  economy  on  this  side  of  the  border  Ripe  scholarship, 

wide  re.-iding,  an  observant  eye,  a  clear  logical  faculty,  and  an  all-embracing  grasp 
of  principles  down  to  their  minutest  aeiails  mark  hiin  out  at  once  as  a  lit  successor 
to  Adam  .Smith...  .To  apprai.se  this  book  as  it  deserves  is  beyond  our  power,  and 
we  would  only  desire  brielly  to  sum  up  our  appreciation  of  it  in  the  recommendation 
that  no  one  who  has  the  opportunity  should  fail  to  read  it." 

'J'he  AbcrdrciL  Journal. 

"  An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  economic  science,  and  it  is  but 
iust  to  say  that  it  throws  light  upon  many  questions  which  have  been  treated  by 
.the  author's  predecessors  mure  or  less  ob  curely." — Daily  News. 

LIFE'S  LITTLE  THINGS.    By  C  Lewis  Hind. 

In  crown  ^vo.  cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Hind's  pictures  are  clever  in  an  impressionist  style,  >howing  a  keen  eye  for 
incident,  a  lively  imagm.ition,  and  no  little  liumour."    The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Always  readable  and  interesting   the  book  will  by  its  serious  tone  and  much 

varied  interest  attract  any  thoughtful  reader  of  refined  taste.  " — .Scotsman. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Biography. 

Ford  Madox  Brown  (Helen  M.  Madox  Rossetti).  De  la  More  Press. 
\s.  net. 

"Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture ": —Giotto  (F.  Mason 
Perkins)  ;  "  Great  Craftsmen  "  : — Peter  Vischer  (Cecil  Headlam). 
Bell.    5j.  net  each. 

The  Year's  Art,  1 902  (Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter).  Virtue.  31.  dd. 

Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building  (Russell  Sturgis.  Vol.  III. 
O-Z).    Macmillan.    25J.  net.  • 

Fiction. 

A  Crazy  Angel  (Annette  L.  Noble).    Putnams.  5^. 
The  Manchester  Man  (Mrs.  G.  Linnasus  Banks).    Newnes.  dd. 
His  Masterpiece  (iSmile  Zola).    Chatto  and  Windus.    y.  6d. 
A  Sailor  Tramp  (Bart  Kennedy).    Grant  Richards.  ()S. 
From  Downs  to  Shires  (R.  Alwyn).    Treherne.  is. 
Love  and  Longitude  (R.  S.  Skirving).    The  Australian  Book  Com- 
pany. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Poacher  (Edited  by  "  Caractacus  ").  Mac- 
queen.  6^. 

Princess  Puck  (U.  L.  Silberrad).    Macmillan.  6s. 

History. 

China  in  Convulsion  (Arthur  II.  Smith.  2  vols.).  Oliphant,  Ander- 
son and  Ferrier.  2\s. 

Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Elijah  Helm).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

"The  Haddon  Hall  Library"  : — .Shooting  (A,  Innes  Shand).  Dent. 
7^.  (>d.  net. 

"The  Isthmian  Library  ":- Athletics  (W.  Beach  Thomas).  Ward, 
Lock.    5  J. 

Our  Irish  Song  Birds  (Rev.  Charles  William  Benson.  Second 
Edition).    Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  and  Co.    5j-.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Latin  Period  (E.  A.  Wells)  ;  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  III. 
(Edited  by  John  Brown),  is.  6d.  ;  The  .Eneid  of  Virgil,  Book  I. 
(Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill),  2s.  ;  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I. 
(Edited  by  E.  C.  E.  Owen),  2s.  ;  Europe  ("Continental 
Geography  Readers  "),  is.  6d.  ;  "  The  Warwick  Shakespeare  "  : — 
Much  Ado  (Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith),  is.  6d.  ;  "The  Picture 
Shakespeare  ": —  Henry  V. ,  i^-.  ;  A  First  Latin  Course  (E.  H. 
Scott  and  F.  Jones),  is.  6(i'.    London  :  Blackie. 

French  Prose  Composition  (R.  R.  N.  Baron).    Methuen.    2s.  6d. 

{Continued  on  page  122.) 


In  Daily  Demand  during  Coming 
Coronation  Year  .... 

Debrett's 

(1902  SDIT'ION) 

PEERAGE  (with  Index  to  Courtesy  Titles), 
BARONETAGE  (with  Index), 
KNIGHTAGE  and  COMPANIONAGE. 

INCREASED  to  2,150  pages.  All  alterations  caused  by  the  demise  of  th e 
Crown,  and  recent  enormous  distribution  of  Honours  for  Military  and  other 
services  are  included  ;  also  an  Appendi.x  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders.  Cloth  gilt, 
31/6;  or  in  Two  Vols.,  16/6  each.  Limp  Morocco  (thin  paper,  half  weight  and 
thickness  of  Royal  Edition),  50/-. 

Debrett's  House  of  Commons 

and  the  Judicial  Bench. 

1902  Edition.      Illustrated.      Now  Ready. 

Full  Biographical  particulars  regarding  those  who  make  and  those 
who  administer  the  Laws. 
450  pp.    Cloth  gilt,  7/6  ;  half  c.-ilf,  10  '6. 


DEBRETT'S 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Diary. 

THE   HANDIEST  DIARY  FOR  THE  POCKET. 
.Scarlet  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  1/-. 
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GEORGE  ^ALLEN'S  LIST. 

FIFTH   EDITION   JUST  OUT. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE.    By  Maurice  Maeter 

LiNCK.  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutko.  352  pages,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
designed  cover,  5s.  net. 

WOMEN  IN  LOVE :  Eight  Studies  in  Sentiment. 

Ey  Alfred  Sutro.    Crown  Svo.  designed  cover,  6s. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  VENICE.    From  the  Foun- 

dation  to  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  By  F.  C.  HnocsoN,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  With  2  Plans,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net.  {Just  out. 

Contents. — i.  The  Origins. — 2.  The  Beginnings  of  Empire. — 3.  Th^  Crusades. — 
4-  Venetian  Empire  in  the  Levant. 

HELWAN  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  DESERT.  A 

Guide  to  the  famous  Health  Resort.  By  Dr.  Vt.  Page  M.w.  With  3  Maps 
and  32  Full-page  illustrations.  Also  Articles  on  the  Archeology  and  Flora  of 
the  District.  By  Professors  S.\vce  and  Schweinfurth.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth 
limp,  3s.  [Noiv  ready. 

Full  information  is  given  as  to  the  Baths,  Climate,  Hotel  Accommodation,  Rail- 
way Fares,  and  Time  Taoles. 

I^ancet. — An  excellent  little  book,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  type  of  health 

resort  guide  Contains  much  reliable  information  in  reference  to  the  climatic 

winter  conditions  in  Egypt  generally." 

THE  "GOOD    MAN"  OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  A  Monograph  on  its  Didactic  Literature.  By  Charles 
Whittuck.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  \Jiist  out. 

Academy. — No  student  of  the  nineteenth  century  ought  to  be  a  stranger 
to  it." 

EARLY  ENGLISH   CHURCH   HISTORY:  From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Rogers,  M.A. 
In  20  Instructions  with  Set  Ouestions,  Specimen  Analyses  and  Chronological 
Tables.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6j.  net.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  ATHANASjAN  CREED.  By  Canon  Gregory 

S-MiTH.    An  Explanation  of  the  Difficult  Passages.    Crown  Svo.  paper,  6d.  net. 

{Next  week. 

BIOGRAPHIES.    By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE.     Recollections  of 

Places,  People,  and  Conversations,  chiefly  irom  Letters  and  Journals. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.   (1834-1870).     Illustrated  with  iS  Photogravure  Portraits, 
and  144  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Ciown  Svo.  cloth,  £i  i  is.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

Vols.  IV.  to  VI.  (1870-1900).     Illustrated  with  12  Photogravure  Portraits, 
and  247  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  £1  lis.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  NOBLE  LIVES.  Charlotte, 

Counie  >  Cai.ning,  and  Louisa,  Maichioness  of  Waterfoid.  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  £\.  IIS.  6d.  Illustrated  with  32  Engraved  Plates  fiom  Lady  Waterford's 
Drawings,  and  32  Woodcuts  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.         [Xozu  ready. 

THE  GURNEYS  OF  EARLHAM.    Memoirs  and 

Letters  of  the  Eleven  Children  of  John  and  Catherine  Gurney,  of  Earlham 
(1775-1785),  and  the  story  of  their  Religious  Life  under  many  aififerent  torms. 
Illustrated  with  33  Photogravure  Plates,  and  19  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  25s.  [Now  ready. 

A  SERIES  OF  WHOLESOME  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLAND  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  B.  DEVVAR,  B.A. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Designed  Cover,  6s.  por  volume. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  BOY.     By  Rev.  G.  M.  A. 

Hewett,  M..\.,  of  Winchester  College.  With  39  Illustrations  by  Morris 
Williams,  and  4  in  colour  by  T.  B.  Stoney.  [Just  out. 

Times. — "Will  be  a  delight  to  boys  a  more  breezy  book  we  have  seldom 

read." 

SEA    FIGHTS    AND    ADVENTURES.     By  J. 

Knox  Lalghto.n-,  M..\.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations,  and  7  Plans  of 
Battles.  [Just  out. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "There  is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not  throb  with 
latrijiism  and  manly  feeling." 

THE    SUMMER    PLAYGROUND.     By  C.  S. 

H.wwARD,  M..\.    With  about  50  Illustrations  and  4  in  colours. 

Otlier  Volumes  to  follow. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  SOLITUDES.  Reflections 

by  Mary  Morgan.    Pott  Svo.  2s.  net.  [Just  out. 

THOUGHTS    FROM    RUSKIN.     Selected  and 

ananged  by  I'rofes-or  .\tt\veli..  With  a  short  Biography  and  Portrait. 
Crown  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  to^,  is.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Pensces  .Series.    Eighth  Thousand. 

PEN  PICTURES  FROM  RUSKIN.    Chosen  by 

Caroi.ink  H.  Wlrtzbukg.  Crown  i6mo,  co.h,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol.  : 
leather  gilt,   s.  td  net.  [Just  out.    Pensces  Series. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  deals  with  Men  and  Women,  .Animals,  Trees,  and 
Plants. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  will  treat  of  Places,  Nature  Studies,  and  Things  in 
General. 

RUSKIN'S  WORKS.    Uniform  Edition.  In 

46  Crown  8vo.  Volumes,  from  3s.  to  10s.  each  net,  with  all  the 
Illustrations.  The  whole  set  of  46  Volumes,  cloth,  £13  12s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE    LANGUAGE    AND  METRE 
OF  CHAUCER. 

Set  Forth  by  BERNHARU  TEN  BRINK. 

Second  Edition.    Revised  by  Friedrich  Ki.uce.    Translated  by  M.  Bentinck 
Smith.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net 


NEW   GARDEN  BOOKS. 

Extra  crown  Svo.  los.  net. 

OLD   TIIVIE   GARDENS.     Newly  Set 

Forth  by  ALICK  MORSE  EARLE.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  of  a  COMMUTER'S 

WIFE.  Recorded  by  The  Gardener.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL.  A 

Biography.  By  H.  E.  SCUDDER.  In  2  vols.  With  Portraits.  Crown  Svo. 
15s.  net. 

Svo.  los.  net. 

MIND   IN    EVOLUTION.     By  L.  T. 

HOBHOUSE,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford. 
5'co!'j-;;;nK.  —  "  Deserves  a  hearty  reception.    It  deals  in  a  masterly  way  with 
problems  which  ordinarily  are  apt  to  be  treated  in  a  very  superficial  and  one-sided 


London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  JOHN  FISKE. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING.  ByJoHN  Fiske. 

Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Inquirer. — "It  is  written  with  much  \igour  and  literary  grace,  and  is  highly 
interesting." 

Texts  to  Illustrate  a  Course  of  Elementary 

LECTURES  ON  GREEK  PH»LOSOPHY 
AFTER  ARISTOTLE. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  .'VDAM,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Demy  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NINTH  EDITION.  Crown8vo.6s.net. 

FAMILIAR    QUOTATIONS.    A  Col 

lection  of  Passages,  Phrase^,  and  Proverbs  traced  to  their  .Sources  in  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature.    By  JOHN  BARTLETT,  A.M.,  A.A.S. 


February  Nos.  Ready  on  Tuesday, 
MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  rs.    Contents  for  FEBRUARY: 
PRINCESS   PUCK.    By  the  Author 


of  *' The  Enchanter."  Conclusion. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  H.\SSEIN. 

ON  THE  WELSH  MARCHES. 
By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

THE  STAMPEDE  OF  THE  BLACK 
R/VNGE  CATTLE.  By  A.  B. 
Paterson. 

RED  TORCHES  AND  WHITE. 


DID  NAPOLEON  MEAN  TO  IN- 
VADE ENGLAND?  By  David 
Hannav. 

NATIONAL  GAMES  AND  NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER. 

FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  HIS 
CORPS.  By  Hugh  Clifford, 
C.M.G. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 

DOWALL. 


By  H.  C.  Mac- 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  i6s. 
The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  contains : 

BROWNINC;  IN  VENICE.     By  Katharine  de  Kay  Bronson.  Sketches 

by  Clara  Montalba. 
CHARACTERISTIC  GLIMPSES  OF  LINCOLN: 

I.  Lincoln's  Application  for  a  Railway-Pass  (facsimile  and  note). 
II.  Lincoln  and  Kentucky.    By  Cicero  T.  Sutton.    With  an  unpublished 
portrait. 

LITTLE  STORIES.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne." 
I.  A  Man  and  a  Woman. 

A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VERNON  A  CENTURY  AGO:  CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH  WASHINGTON.    By  W.  M.  Kozlowski. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  AfAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.    Price  is.   Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  FEBRUARY   NUMBER  contains: 

NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS:  In  Spite  of  the  Cold. 
How  Insects  See.  Correspondence  :  Searching  for  Secrets— A  Natural  Monu- 
ment- Rabbit  Rock — The  Great  Blue  Heron— Moles  a  Nuisance— Puflfballs. 
Illustrated. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE.    Story    By  Philip  Brett  Sawyer. 
THROUGH  FAIRYLAND  IN  A  HANSOM  CAB.    A  Long  Storj-,  complete 
in  this  number.    By  Bennet  W,  Musson. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 


NOM^  READY. 


AT  ALL    LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
THIRD  IMPRESSION. 


LINKS  WITH  THE  PAST. 


By 


Mrs.  CHARLES  BAGOT. 

With  Portraits.    Demy  Svo.  i6s. 

Spectator. — "Contains  many  good  stories  and  observations  on  the  changes  in 
social  manners  up  to  the  present  time." 

Standard.—"  Everyone  who  appreciates  a  volume  of  well-bred  political  and 
social  gossip  ought  to  read  Mrs.  Bagot's  '  Links  with  the  Past.'  " 

Atlienaum  — "  Delightful  reminiscences._  Mrs.  Bagot  only  claims  to  give  passing 
glimpses  of  bygone  days,  and  well  worth  giving  they  are." 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

WITH  RIMINGTON. 

By  L.  MARCH  FHILLIPPS, 

Lately  Captain  in  Rimington's  Guides.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Globe. — "One  of  the  best-written  of  all  the  war  books.  A  very  graphic  and 
thoughtful  narrative,  at  once  interesting  and  suggestive." 

Spectator. — "'With  Rimington  '  has  some  peculiar  virtues  that  belong  to  no 
other  book  on  the  war.  These  virtues  are  terseness,  verve,  and  point.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  art  concealed  in  these  pages." 

Pilot. — "  Full  of  true  literary  and  human  interest." 

World. — "  Captain  Phillipps  writes  extremely  well,  and  succeeds  in  conveying  to 
the  reader's  mind  a  very  graphic  impression  of  the  war.  He  has  given  us  an 
admirable  series  of  war  pictures." 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Third  Impression.    With  Portrait.    Demy  Svo.  i6s. 

IMPERIUM  ET  LIBERTAS.    The  History  of 

the  Growth  of  the  Imperial  Idea.  By  Bernard  Holland.  Demy  Svo. 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "  The  book  is  one  which  it  will  be  the  desire— we  may  perhaps  say 
the  necessity — of  every  student  of  the  higher  politics  of  the  Empire  to  read 
carefully." 

MEMORIALS  OF  DEAN  LAKE.    Edited  by 

Katharine  Lake.    With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Rawlinson.  With 

Portrait.    Demy  Svo.  16s. 
Saturday  Review.  —  "Most  of  this  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  especially 
interesting  is  the  Dean's  chapter  on  Rugby  in  Arnold's  day,  and  on  Arnold  him- 
self" 

BALLADS  OF  THE  FLEET.    By  Sir  Rennell 

RoDD,  K.C.M.G.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  withladditional  Poems.  Cloth, 
3s.  fid. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE  TRANS- 

recently  Editor  of  the  Daily  News,    i  vol. 


VAAL  WAR.  By  E.  T.  Cou 
demy  Svo.  i2-s.  6d.  net. 


TURKEY  IN   EUROPE.    By  Odysseus.  One 

vol.  demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  i6s. 
Spectator.  —  ''''  '  Odysseus's '  book  is  far  too  brilliant  to  need  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  disowned.  No  one,  however  distinguished,  need  be  ashamed  to  put  his  name 
to  a  study  of  modern  Turkey  at  once  so  accurate  and  penetrating,  and  set  forth 
with  such  exceptional  literary  talent,  as  the  work  before  us.  We  cannot  recall  any 
recent  book  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  older  authorities  of  equal  or 
even  approximate  merit." 

HUMAN  EMBRYOLOGY  AND  MORPHO- 

LOGY.  By  A.  Keith,  M.D.  (Aberdn.),  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  the  London  Ho.spilal  Medical  College.  With  250  Illustrations,  demy  Svo. 
cloth,  I2s.  6d.  net. 

MANUAL  OF  ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTA- 

TION  AND  THE  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES.  By  C.  G.  Matthews, 
F  I.e.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

FOOD,     AND     THE     PRINCIPLES  OF 

DIETETICS.  By  Robert  Hutchinson,  M.D.  (Edin.)  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Fourth  Impression.  Illustrated,  demy 
Svo.  1 6s.  net. 

Spectator.—''  Our  readers  will  find  this  most  suggestive  book  not  only  intensely 
interesting  but  amusing.  A  man  of  forty  who  reads  it  and  goes  his  way  unheeding 
deserves  to  be  called  something  uncomplimentary." 


POPULAR  SIX' SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE  FIERY   DAWN.    By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 
CYNTHIA'S  WAY.    By  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
THE  ARBITER.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.    By  Richard  Bagot. 
RED   POTTAGE.    By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  FEBRUARY.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Annual  .Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union,  14s., 
payable  in  advance. 

CONTENTS. 


BROWNING   IN   VENICE.  Being 
Recollections    by    the    late  Mrs. 

K  A  l  HAKINK      DK       KaV  HkONSON, 

with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Henry 
James. 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  MEDIO- 
CRITY,   liy  A.  I).  (ioi.i.KV. 

THE  INTRUSIONS    OF  PEGGY. 

(Jli:iptcrs  IV.  V.  By  Anthony 
I  loi  n. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  DOING  GOOD. 

liy  StICI'HI'.N  (iwVNN. 


THE  CASE  OF  GOVERNOR  EYRE. 

ISy  J.  I!.  Ati.as. 
A     LONDONER'S    LOG  -  BOOK. 

XIII. 

THE  GIFTS.    l!y  Mrs.  Hyhon. 

la  doctoresse  malgre  elle. 

J!y  /lii.iA  Die  I,aI)).vh/.e. 
the     SONNETS     OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE,   liy  tlic  Rev.  Prof.  \\.  C. 

liKECHINC;. 

THE  FOUR  FEATHERS.  Chapters 
IV. -VI.  I'.y  A.  K.  W.  Mason. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— Conitnued. 

Waverley  (Scott.     School  Edition),  Js.  6d.  ;  Aventures  de  Chicot 

(Alexandre  Dumas.     Annotees  par  A.  R.  Florian),  is.  6d.  ; 

Grands  Prosateurs  du  Dix-septieme  Siecle  (Edited  by  Louis 

Brandin),  2s.  6d.    London  :  Black. 
Illustrations  of  the  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (J.  D.  Everett),  55.  ; 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (H.  E.  Hadley), 

2s.  6d.  Macmillan. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Imperial  Health  Manual  (Edited  by  Antony  Roche.  Second 

English  edition).    Bailliere.    3.?.  net. 
The  War  against  Consumption  (Denis  Vinrace.    Revised  by  J.  H. 

Vinrace).    Century  Printing  Company.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Life  in  an  Open-air  Sanatorium  (Dr.  Charles  Reinhardt).    John  Bale.. 

IS. 

Mind  in  Evolution  (L.  T.  Hobhouse).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 
Recent  Object  Lessons  in  Penal  Science  (A.  R.  Whitevvay).  Sonnen- 

schein.    3^-.  6d.  net. 
Heresies  (H.  Croft  Hiller.    Vol.  IV.).    Grant  Richards.    7^.  6d. 
Human    Embryology  and   Morphology   (Arthur    Keith).  Edward 

Arnold.     I2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Science  of  Penology  (Henry  M.  Boies).  Putnams. 

Theology. 

The  Great  Solemnity  of  the  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  (Douglas  Macleane).    Robinson.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Gospel  According  toS.  Mark  (Edited  by  A.  E.  Ruble).  Methuen. 
IS.  6d. 

Meditations  and  Vows  of  Joseph  Hall  (Edited  by  Charles  Sayle). 

Grant  Richards,    ^s.  6d.  net. 
Old  Testament  Narrative  for  Schools  (Marcus  Dods).  Nelson. 

Travel. 

With  the  Royal  Tour  (E.  F.  Knight).    Longmans,    ^s.  net. 
Verse. 

A  Priest's  Poems  (K.  D.  Best).    Burns  and  Oates.    2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 
Clubs,  1902  (Edited  by  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh).  Spottiswoode.    3^.  6d. 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  The  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    I  assell.    is.  6d. 
Passenger  Traffic  of  Railways,  The  (Walter  E.  Weyl).    Philadelphia  : 

Published  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  (John  Bunyan.    2  vols.    "  Caxton  Series".) 

Newnes.    6s.  net. 
Politician's  Handbook,  The  (IL  Whates).    Vacher.    6s.  net. 
"Tarn  and  McMurray  Geographies:  —  Second  Book  :  North  America; 

Third  Book  :  Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with  a  Review  of 

North  America.    Macmillan.    4s.  6d.  each. 
University  Song- Book,  The.    Grant  Richards.    4J.  6d.  net. 
Virginians,  The  (W.  M.  Thackeray).    Macmillan.    y.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  : — The  Monist,  Soc.  ; 
The  Studio,  is.  ;  The  Four-Track  News,  5c.  ;  The  Book  Buyer, 
I  Sc.  ;  The  Bookseller,  6d. 

For  February  : — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  is. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis* 


By  C, 


EAM  ES. 


UNIFORM  WITH 


The  ABC  of  Bridge. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND   AND  REVISED  EDITION    NOir  RE  ADV. 
PRICE:  ONE  SHILLING. 


New  Novel  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  REANEY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY 


Price  6s. 


JVOIV  READY. 
The   First   Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Illustrated  with  Special  Photographs.    Price  5s. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON, 

In  cloth,  with  Portrait.     Price  6d. 
HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


25  January,  igc:  The  Saturday  Review. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MR.  WELLS'S  "EXTRAORDINARILY 
BRILLIANT  BOOK." 


NOTICE.— The  FIFTH  EDITION  of  ANTICI- 
PATIONS, by  H,  G.  WELLS,  will  be 
READY  EARLY  NEXT  WEEK.  Price 
7s.  6ci. 

The  SPECTATOR  of  January  iSth,  1902,  says  :— 

"  Mr.  Wells's  new  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 

social  prophecy  which  we  have  lately  read  In  Mr.  Wells  we  have 

not  merely  an  imaginative  writer  of  truly  original  power,  but  a  thinker 

of  very  considerable  calibre  We  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  this 

book  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  attempts  that  have 
yet  been  made  seriously  to  grapple  with  those  great  problems  of  the 

near  future  which  present  themselves  to  every  man  Such  vividness 

of  perception  and  picturesque  wealth  of  detail  as  render  it  hard  for 

the  most  unwilling  reader  to  evade  its  spell  a  most  bracing, 

strenuous,  and  interesting  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  trend  of  our 
present  activities,  which  no  open-minded  person  can  read  without 
l3'"ing  the  better  for  it." 

ANTICIPATIONS  ANTICIPATIONS 

"  IS  a  book  which  must  necessarily  move  "  is  one  of  the  mmt  startling,  pregnant, 

modem  lhous.ht."—Saiiinfay  Revim.  and  courageous  books  that  the  world 

ANTiriP4TTni««  ^o™^  ''""s  will  mark 

AN  llOirAlluna  an  epoch  in  current  thought  much  as 

'■  is  so  con%-incing  that  even  those  whom  •  Sartor  Resartus '  did  m  its  day." 

it  will  most  alarm  can  hardly  fail  to  Sheffield  Telegraph. 

undergo  the  author's  spell  while  they 

K2^:-— Daily  Xc-vs.  ANTICIPATIONS 

ANTICIPATIONS 

'■  is  a  serious,  important,  and  memorable 
work." — Academy. 

ANTICIPATIONS  ANTICIPATIONS 

■'is  vigorous,  trenchant,  and  well  ex-  '*  is  serious,  sober,  and  remarkably  sug- 
pressed. ' ' —  Stan  da  rd.  \   gest  i  ve . ' ' — Sketch. 

FIFTH  EDITION  NEXT  WEEK. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ORCHIDS. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  GREENHOUSE  ORCHIDS: 

Old  System  and  New.  By  FREDERICK  BOYLE,  Author  of  "  About 
Orchids.  '  Supervised  by  Joseph  Godseff.  With  3  Coloured  Plates  and 
so  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Colonel  F.  C.  Taylor.  Crown  8vo. 
Ss.  net.  \Xext  week. 

EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

DIARIES    OF    THE    EMPEROR  FREDERICK 

DURING  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1866  .\ND  1870-71,  and  his  Journeys 
to  the  East  and  to  Spain.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Frances  A. 
Welbv.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
The  li^orld  says:—"  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  value.  They 
jfford  an  insight  into  the  character,  the  varied  gifts,  the  ideals,  and  the  aims  of 
their  lamented  author,  such  as  no  biographer  could  have  supplied." 

LONDON'S  CABS  AND  'BUSES. 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CABS:  their  Origin  and 

History.    By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE.    With  Illustrations  from  rare 
old  Engravings,  Prints,  and  Photographs.    Large  crown  Bvo.  7s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Moore's  book  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  history  both  of  the  cab  and  of  the 
>mnibus,  and  his  text  is  made  all  the  more  intelligible  arjd  interesting  by  the 
llustrations  which  accompany  ix.."— Globe. 


"will  stimulate  furious  retort  as  well 
as  reasoned  criticism." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

\  CAPE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  DIARY.    By  Hilda 

GONDA   J.    DUCK  FIT,  Author  of  "Hilda's  Where   Is  It  of  Recipes." 
With  Frontispiece.    Crown  3vo.  4s.  6d. 
This  is  a  chronicle  of  daily  events  and  monthly  work  in  a  Cape  household,  with 
lumerous  cooking  recipes  arjd  notes  on  g.irdening.  poultry-keeping,  &c. 

INDIAN  DISHES  FOR 

Kf-,JAi;.    Crowij  E\'o.  2S.  6d. 


ENGLISH  TABLES.  By 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

N'EW  VOLU.MES  OF  1  HF  OXFORD  INDIA  PAPER  EDITION. 

Cloth,  ^^.  fA.  net  ;  leather,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

>IICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    With  39  Illustrations 

by  ■  PHIZ,  '  and  a  Portrait  of  Dickens. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    With  40  Illustrations 

by  "PHIZ.  ' 

Forming  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 
The  .Series  will  be  complete  by  June  next,  and  comfirise  17  volumes.  The 
edition  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  published,  containing  all  the  extra  Stories, 
;ketches,  and  Illustrations  which  appear  in  the  "Gadshill"  and  "Authentic" 
uiitions. 

VriU  for  Pamfhlet  on  "Cliarles  Dickens:  his  Life  and  Writings;'  which  con- 
tains particulars  0/  all  the   Editions,  and  jiumerous   Portraits  and 


lUtistrations. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  k  CO.'s  List. 

MR.  E.  F.  KNIGHT'S  BOOK  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
THE  "OPHIR." 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR: 

A  Narrative  of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  through  Greater  Britain,  including  His  Royal  Highness's 
Speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  December  5th,  1901. 
By  E.  F.  KNIQHT, 

.Special  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  accompanying  the  Royal  Tour,  Author 
of  "  Where  Three  PZmpires  Meet,"  ^itc. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victoria  League. 
With  Map  and  16  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo.  5s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  :   being  an  Account 

of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in 
the  Year  1900.  By  H.  Riuicu  Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

TWO  WINTERS    IN    NORWAY  :    being  an 

Account  of  Two  Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh-driving,  and 
including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps.  By  A.  Edmund  Si'ENDER,  B.A.  Oxon. 
With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  ids.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  IRISH  HISTORY  AND  BIO- 

GRAPHY.  Mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton  Fai.kiner. 
8vo,  I2S.  6d.  net. 

ROMAN   AFRICA  :  an  Outline  of  the  History  of 

the  Roman  Occupation  of  Nurth  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon  Inscriptions  and 
Monumental  Remains  in  that  Country.  By  Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A. 
F.R.I. B.A.  With  30  Reproductions  of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2  Maps.    8vo.  i6s.  net. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.    By  W.  H.  Hudson,  F.Z.S., 

Author  of    The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,"  "  British  Birds/'  '*  Birds  in  London," 
&c.    Large  crown  Bvo.  6s.  net. 
'■Just  the  agreeable  kind  of  book,  full  of  anecdotal  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of 
birds,  which  Mr.  Hudson  has  led  us  to  expect." — Country  Life. 

THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF  VERSE  :  a  Scien- 

tific  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P.  Dabnev. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


WORKS  BY  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY    STUDIES.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


FICTION. 

"A  brilliant  novel."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d 

PARSON  KELLY: 

A  Tale  of  a  Jacdfeite  Plot. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and  ANDREW  LANG. 

*'  It  is  an  engrossing  Jacobite  romance  :  it  revels  in  plot  and  mystery,  its  heroes 
are  brave,  impulsive  Irishmen,  and  it  treats  of  swashbuckling  times.  The  novel 
shows,  indeed,  the  swashbuckling  romance  at  its  ver^*  best." — Daily  Xeius. 


"The  character  of  Simon  Fleetwood  is  one  of  the  noblest  in 
recent  fiction."— Sketch. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD: 

A  Tale  of  the  Regency. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 

"  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell's  story  has  all  the  attraction  of  exciting  incidents  and 
situations,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  as  charming  a  style  as  is  at  present  to 
be  found." — Graphic. 

LUKE  DELMEGE. 

By  P.  A.  SHEEHAN, 

Author  of  "  My  New  Curate."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  A  deeply  interesting  study  of  Irish  life  and  character." — Punch. 
"  The  best  things — and  very  good  indeed  these  best  things  are— are  the  scenes  of 

Irish  life  Vividly  interesting,  entertaining,  and  stimulating  in  every  page." 

Spectator. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By  L.  B.  WALt  ORD, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "Lady  Marget,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY,  1902.    Price  Sixpence. 

THE   DISENTANGLERS.-Chapter  III.     Adventure  of  the  First  Clients. 

Chapter  IV.    Adventure  of  the  Rich  Unc'e. 
SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  R.  GREEN.    By  Mrs.  Creighton. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANAN.\.    By  G.  Clarke  Nuttall. 
PRISCIU.A'S  POACHING.    By  Edgar  Jepson. 

PARSON  AND  PARISHIONER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  W.  Heneage  Legge. 
COMRADES.    By  L.  Allen  Harkek. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Chapters  VII.-IX. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  6t  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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The  Most  Dp-to-datfi  Encyclopaidia. 

By  the  Editor  of  "  The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  established  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  ptirses.  With  the  New  Century, 
Dr.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
of  being  broti-ght  down  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machinery 
will  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  the 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complete 
the  zvork  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries, 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopsedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major 
B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Atisten,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus 
Maclean,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14  Volumes,  handso7nely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  tivo  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  zvhich  will  place  the 
purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
completing  his  payments. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCVCLOP/EDIA,"  and  the  rest 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  ta 
part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address   

Profession   

Date   
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2a /o 


2% 

/q 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  l  ustcmer^. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TtlephoKt  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


f  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 


Head  Offices  : 


Managers  \  a'ndERSON^  ANDERSON  &  CO.  }  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
n  <X  \J.  SERVICES. 

Pp  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  CC  KJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PB   f\   CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  V/.    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  1 22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.G.,  or  25  Coclcspur  Street,  S  W. 


AUSTRALIANS 


-  IN  THE  WAR. 


Tke  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  oi  De- 
cember 28,  1901,  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Australians  in  the  South  African 
IVar,  also  treating  semi-htunorously  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  which  largely  holds  in  Australia  that 
the  troops  frotn  that  country  did  all  the  hard  work, 
xvhile  our  own  looked  on. 


Price  6Jd.,  post-free. 


The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Ancienne  FCE YUE  DE S  FtE VUES). 


Un  Num^ro  specimen 

SUK  DEMANDE. 

eu  de  mots,  heaucoup  didSes, 


Xlle  ANNEE. 


24  Num^ros  par  an. 
Richenient  illusir(s. 


Directeiir:  Jean  Finot. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  I'itranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
ste  Q  roubles,  20   marks  ou  24  tires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'»«  an  pour  LA 

EVUE,   RICHEMENT  ILLUSTREe. 

r,a  collection  annuelle  de  La  ReVue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopidie  de  4  gros 
lum's,  ornds  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  Etudes, 
-  les,  romans,  etc. 

ec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  '*  LA  REVUE 
rSmement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int^ressantes,  les 

•ssionnantes"  (Francisoue  Sarcey);  "rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  r^sumi 
prit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pri- 

r-intp  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran9aises  et  itrangeres "  {Les  Dibats)  \ 
LA  REVUE  Ov,h\\&d&?,  iiudes  magistrates"  {Figaro);  etc. 

Lpi.  Revue  parait /«  ler      le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
sign^s  par  U11  plus  (franrig  noma  fratifai*  et  itranyers. 
Revue  publie  ^galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
jues  da  monde   entler,    caricatures  poUtiyues,   des    romans  et 
It:  cites,  demiires  inventions  et  d&ouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Abonn6s  resolvent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  {Deinander  nos  Pro- 
■ctus.) 

On  s'aV»onne  sans/rais  dan;:  tous  les  bureaux  de  potte  de  la  France  et  de  I'itrangers 
;z  tous  les  principaux  librairesdu  monde  entieret  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue. 

Wdactlon  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


THE  "  NATIONAL  CHURCH. " 

(Id.  Monthly.) 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Articles,  entitled  "LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORV,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  OVERTON,  is  appearing  in  the 
above  orean  of  the  Church  Defence  and  Instruction  Committee  This  old- 
established  Paper  is  sent  by  post  for  is.  6d.  per  annum,  or  free  to  subscribers  of 
ICS.  6<l.  and  upwards  to  the  Committee's  general  funds.  It  contains  original 
articles  on  Church  question*,  particulars  of  legislation  affecting  the  Church,  ard 
other  matter  of  current  interest  to  Churchpeople. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  for  CHURCH  HISTORY  LECTURES. 

A  Revised  and  luilarged  Catalogue  of  several  thousand  Slides,  for  sale  or  hire, 
has  just  been  published,  post-free  8d.,  together  with  particulars  of  Lectures. 
Slides  on  view  at  the  Committee's  Offices.  Kull  particulars  of  the  Slide  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee's  Publications  ;  and  as  to  their  General  Work  on  appli- 
caiion  to  the  Secretary. 

T.  MARTIN  TILIJY,  Secretary. 
Church  Committee,  Church  House,  Westminster. 

THE_BRITISHI_CASE. 

"  It  becomes  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  national  honour  to  lay  the  -facts 
before  the  world."— From  Dr.  Doyle's  Preface. 

NOW  READY. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 


A. 


ITS  CAUSE  AND  CONDUCT. 

!!Y 

CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Boer  War." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
All  Copies  supplied  through  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd., 
Southampton  Street,  London,  W.C. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

TLhc  Citizen. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.  3d. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE  TIMES! 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  with  our  first  issue  of  the 
New  Year  we  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Series  of  Articles,  by 
Specialists,  entitled 

Cbe  Citizen  and  m  empire. 

contributed  by  such  well-known  Authors  as 


SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE, 

Bart.,  M.P., 
A.  G.  HALES. 
LADY  JEUNE, 


SIR  SWIRE  SMITH, 
ARNOLD  WHITE, 
ARMINIUS  VAMBERY, 
&c. 


Each  topic  dealt  with  concerns  the  Empire  at  some  vital  point,  and  every 
article  will  prove  particularly  timely.  All  the  authors  are  in  possession  of  exclusive 
knowledge,  and  the  trea'ment  will  be  plain,  lucid  and  attractive. 

Nowadays  everyone  is  interested  in  the  Empire,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its 
greatness  and  responsibilities  will  lead  to  true  Citizenship. 


Followii 
Jan.  4.- 


ri.- 
18.- 
25.- 


Feb. 


ang  are  the  subjects  of  the  articles,  with  the  dates  on  which  they  appear  : — 

-THE  COST  OF  NAVIES  :  A  COMPARISON.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

Chas.  W.  Dilke,  B.nrt.,  M.P. 
-ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA.    By  Arminils  Va.mberv. 
-A  PURGED  IMPERIAL  ARMY.    By  A.  G.  Hales. 
-WHAT  WOMEN  C-VN  DO  FOR  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Lady  Jeune. 
-IRELAND   IN    RELATION    TO    THE   EMPIRE.     By  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris. 

„     8.— CONDITIONS  OF  SEA  POWER  TO-DAY.    By  Arnold  White. 
,,    15.-A  WAR  OF  COMMERCE.    By  Sir  Swire  S.mith. 
„    22.— THE  FOOD  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  A  VITAL  QUESTION.  By 
R.  E.  TURNBULL,  F.S.S.,  &c. 
Mar.  I.— LINKING     THE     EMPIRE    TOGETHER  :     ALL  EMPIRE 
CABLED.    ByJ.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

Zhc  Citizen.      Zhc  Citizen. 

Throgrmorton  House,  15  Copthall  Avenue,  E.G. 

SPECIAL    SUBSCRirnON    FOR    THE    SERIES,  2s.  9cl. 
POST  FREE. 
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THE    COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,  Suffolk. 


THOROUGH    TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 
On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

NEXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  FEBRUARY  1st. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrey 
(Johnson.  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

■LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W..  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  Nev/  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY   OF    PAINTERS    IN  WATER- 
COLOURS,  sA  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W.  (near  the  National  Gallery). 
•WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  from  10  to  5. 

F.  W.  Hayward  Butt,  Secretary. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Managing  Director,  ARTHUR  COLLINS. 

Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.       The  Children's  Pantomime.  "  BLUE  BEARD." 

DAN  LENO,  Herbert  Campbell,  F.  Emney,  L.  Caird,  Little  Zola,  Arthur  Conquest; 
Elaine  Ravensberg,  Julia  Franks,  Madge  Girdlestone,  Grigolatis,  &c. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  " 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 

LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  .AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
»       Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


THE 


NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


LAST  WICKK.  EVERY  EVENING,  until  Feb  i,atSp.ni. 

NEWMANS  QUEEN'S   HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Smoking  permitted.    Promenade,  is.  ;  balcony,  2s.  ;  grand  circle,  3s.,  5s. 


QUEEN'S  (SMALL) 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 


HALL. 

(DAILY  at  3.) 


And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  ,al  3  and  8.30. 
Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER'S  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME. 
7S.  6d.,  ss.,  2S.  6d.,  is.  R.  Nkwman,  Manager. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons- Til  KIR  MAJKSilES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
.plainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  HY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
■WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

ijo  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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Dailp  Cbronick 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

than  any  other  Liberal  Paper 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME] 


A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES.  I 

FULL  RESUME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC; 
EVENTS. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable! 
attention  to  parliamentary,  political  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics^ 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which^ 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in; 
the  home.  '  \ 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In-' 
teresting  articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from; 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 


OFFICES  : 

D\ILY    CHRONICLE    BUILDINGS.  ' 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  ' 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"Sir  Henry  Ponsonbv  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  i| 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  IVeekly. 
"  Far  suoerior  to  ordinary  smdes.." —London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Is.  each. 


'  F.ir  superior  to  ordinary  ^md^f.."— London  Daily  ( 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON.  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 


THE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS.    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND   THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY. 

BRIGHTON,    EAS   BOURNE,    HASTINGS,    AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    TQWYN,     ABERPOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD.  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,   WELLS.   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— y/i^  Times.  _    "  VM\.\c\\]s.r\y  siOoA."— Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5S.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONnON^    AND  ENVIRONS 

liy  K.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to   he  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall  ft  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 
The  Railway  Bookstalis  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     E  YERSLE  Y  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected  and   Arranged   by  G.  W.  E. 

RU>>ELL.     In  2  vols. 

'he  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.X.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis  Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kingrs— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song:  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*s*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

issays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition, 
lhaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

)ean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Begrinningr  of  the  Middle  Ag^es.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  T/ie  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Satuyday  Revie-w-^  1846-1S90.    2  vols. 

,lfe  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edrted  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

ectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

;merson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 

tion  by  John"  Morlev. 

Miscellanies.         |         Essays.  I  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

etters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Alois 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

etters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  VV.  A.  Wright. 


fore  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Alois  Wright. 


Edited  by  W. 
Other  Greek  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


ausanias  and 

Frazer,  D.C  L. 

oethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*»•  The  .Scientific  and  .\rtistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

homas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  P^dmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

'een's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

By  J.  R.  Green, 


M.A., 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
Edited  by 
By  John 
By  Two  Brothers. 


ie  Making  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  .Maps.    In  2  vols. 

ie  Conquest  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  -Maps.    In  2  vols. 

(ford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

ray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Richard  Green. 

iiesses  at  Truth. 

rthwork   out    of    Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

,  nnd  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers." 
\  Third  Edition,  revised. 

H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

.Iterary  Essays. 

-issays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
rheologicaJ  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
\8pects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  .Linger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  .Sir  Richard  C.  Jebu,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  .Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,    i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M  A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   u  vols. 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise,   i  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke,    i  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning. 

Anne  Tiiacker.w  Ritchie. 


By 


Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 


Works  by  Sir  John  R. 

The  Expansion  of  England. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 
Ecce  Homo.       |       Natural  Religion. 
Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hertord.    In  lo  vols. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  IS.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With    an    Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  S.\RAH 
S.methaii  and  Willia.m  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.    Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 
H.  Mankssk. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols. 


klizabeth  m.  roscoe.  ~  1  Joumals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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MESSRS.  BELLSJEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


250  Copies  only.    Imperial  410.  £2  2s.  net. 

THE    CHATSWORTH  VAN  DYCK 

SKETCH  BOOK.  By  Lionei,  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  Surveyor  of 
the  King's  Pictures  and  Works  of  An,  Author  of  "  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  :  An  Historical  Study  of  his  Life  and  Works."  Printed  on 
Hand-made  Paper,  with  47  Collotype  Plates. 
The  drawings  in  this  celebrated  Sketch  Book  will  h ;  re  be 

reproduced  by  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. , 

for  the  first  time. 


2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  1 8s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

INCLUDING  NEW  MATERIALS  from  the  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A. 
Late   Scholar    of  Christ's    College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

"  In  these  two  volumes  we  have  what  is  probably  the  best  life  of  the  great 
Napoleon  yet  written  in  English."— C/iM^f-c  Herald. 

"  As  a  literary  composition  the  work  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  written  through- 
out with  great  spirit,  and  with  that  nameless  art  which  chains  us  to  the  page,  even 
particular  matter  in  hand  is  not  the  most  interesting." — Standard, 


Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A.  W.  KINGLAKE:  a  Biographical  and 

Literary  Study.  By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  Author  of  "Tongues 
in  Trees,"  "  Winchester  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  "  Reminiscences  of 
Oxford,"  &c.    With  5  Portraits. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION.— Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  STUART 

CALVERLEY.  Complete  in  i  vol.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sir 
Walter  J.  Sendall,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  British  Guiana; 
and  Portrait. 

"  None  of  the  cheap  reprints  so  prevalent  of  late  has  given  us  more  unalloyed 
pleasure."— iT/(7?-?i/«^  Post, 


6  vols.  fcap.  4to.  15s.  each. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

The  Greek  Text  revised,  and  a  Metrical  Translation  on  Opposite 
Pages,    together    with    Introduction    and   Commentary.  By 
Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  THE  FROGS  and  THE  ECCLESIAZUS/E, 
is  now  ready.    Other  VoUmies  in  the  press. 
The  plays  may  be  had  separately,  viz.,  Frogs,  los.  6d.  ; 
EcclesiazustB,  los.  6d. 


Small  4to.  £\  is.  net. 

THE    TOWER    OF    LONDON.  In 

Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor  Times.  By  Lord  Ronald 
Sutherland  Gower,  F.S.A.  With  38  Photogravures  and 
16  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  STUART  and  HANOVERIAN-  TIMES. 

[/«  the  press. 

**  There  was  abundant  room  for  a  book  such  as  this,  which  is  at  once  handy, 
authoritative  and  discriminating  A  solid,  scholarly  and  admirably  written  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  uf  a  unique  landmark  in  the  evolution 
of  our  race."—  Standard, 

"A  full,  detailed,  and  richly  illustrated  history  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  events 
connected  with  it,  such  as  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  given  us,  is  therefore  a  book  of 
no  ordinary  interest." — St.  /atjies's  Gazette. 


Post  Svo.  Ss.  net. 

GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason   Perkins.  With 

40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

\^Bell's  ' '  Great  Masters  "  Series. 

Imperial  l6mo.    5s.  net. 

THE    PAVEMENT    MASTERS  OF 

SIENA.  By  R.  H.  IIoiiARi  Cust,  M.A.  With  26  Illustra- 
tions. [Be/fs  "  Great  Craftsmen  "  Series. 

Imperial  i6mo.    5'''  "^t. 

PETER  YISCHER.   By  Cecil  Headlam, 

li.A.    With  28  Illustrations.    [BelPs  •'  Great  Craftsmen  "  Series. 
Crown  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 

CHICHESTER.  By  Hubert  C.  Corlette, 

A.K.I.Ii.A.    Willi  45  Illustrations.    \lielVs  '^Cathedral"  Series. 

THE  CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BVAM  SHAW. 
New  Voiiuiics.    Cloth,  is.  6(1.  net  each  ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net  each. 

KING  HENRY  YI.    Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  YL    Part  III. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Books 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY. 

By  LUCAS  MALET.    Crown  Svo.  6s.    Fifth  Edition. 
"  The  ripest  fruits  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius.    A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns 
tender  and  terrible." — Spectator, 

"  A  remarkably  fine  book  with  a  noble  motive  and  a  sound  conclusion."— 
"The  boldness  of  the  experiment  has  been  justified  by  the  masterly  way  in 
which  the  author  has  handled  her  difficult  theme.    It  is  impossible  to  withhold 
admiration  for  the  high  qualities  of  this  striking  story.    It  cannot  but  enhance 
Lucas  Malet's  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  few  masters  of  fiction  still  left  to  us." 

Speaker, 

".V  work  of  great  vigour  and  vitality,  a  story  manly  and  masterful.  It  has 
heart  and  feeling,  and  it  mingles  romance  and  realism  with  great  adroitness  and 
tact.    A  powerlul  story,  touching  and  humane."  — ZJazYj"  Chronicle, 

LUCAS  MALET'S  OTHER  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  I    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  THE  CARISSIMA. 

THE  CATELESS  BARRIER.  |    LITTLE  PETER.    (3s.  6d.) 


CLEMENTINA.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  Author  of  "The 

Courishipof  Morrice  Buckler,"  "Miranda  of  the  Balcony,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  'Clementina  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Mason's  romances.    It  is  written  in  the 


true  spirit  of  adventure  ;  it  holds  the  attention  throughout." — Clobe. 

.\  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity  and  humour  The  very  quintessenct 

of  romance." — Spectator. 

"  A  fine  story  of  adventure." — Morning  Poit, 


A  REPORT  ON  CANADA.    By  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

With  an  Introductory  Note.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
.\  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which  Lord  Durham  made  to  the  Britisfc 
Government  on  the  state  of  British  North  America  in  i8:;8.    It  is  probably  the  most 
important  utterance  on  British  Colonial  policy  ever  published,  and  it  will  be  at  tte 
piesent  crisis  of  extreme  interest  and  value. 

A   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE,  from  its 

Heginning  to  Tennyson.     By  L.  Engel.     Translated  from  the  Germaa. 

l>emy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  ^  very  complete  and  convenient  sketch  of  the  evolutioT  of  our  literature 
from  early  days.    The  treatment  is  biographical  as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered 
more  interesiing  by  the  quotation  of  characteristic  passagej  from  the  CTief  authors. 

A  CONCISE    HANDBOOK    OF    EGYPTIAN  ARCH/ED- 

LOGY.  By  Miss  Brodrick  and  Miss -Anderson  Morton.  With  many  Illus- 
tiations.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA.    By  R.  N.  Hali. 

and  W.  G.  Neal.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  21s.  net. 

\Shortly. 

This  book  contains  descriptions  of  two  hundred  ruins  of  temples  and  lorts,  and  of 
their  types  and  ages  of  architecture.  Ic  describes  also  the  Saba:an  and  Phoenicia;! 
occupations  of  Rhodesia;  King  .Solomon's  gold,  ancient  burials,  ancient  gold- 
mining,  &c.    It  is  profusely  Illustrated,  and  contains  many  Maps  and  Plans. 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.  By 

A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  Svo.  15s.  \N ext  week. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.  It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

DANTE   STUDIES    AND    RESEARCHES.     By  Paget 

TovNBEE,  D.Litt.,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net.  [Shortly, 

THE  PARADISO  OF   DANTE.     Translated   by  H.  F. 

Carv.  Edited  by  Paget  Tovnbee.  Pott  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leathery 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library.  .Shortly. 

THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST.     By    E.    T.  Green. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  \C hurchman  s  Library,    Next  iveek. 

WITH   STEYN  AND   DE  WET.     By  Philip  Pienaar. 

Crown  Svo.  3«.  6d.  [Next  week. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boer  telegraphist  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
during  the  War. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS :  an  1805  Book 

for  Children.    By  Charles  Lamb.     Illustrated  by  William  Mulready.  A 
New  Edition,  in  Facsimile.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,    is.  6d.  [Shortly, 
This  little  book  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and  has  been  discovered  and  identified  as 
the  work  of  Charles  Lamb  by  E.  V.  Lucas.    It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  original 
edition,  which  was  illustrated  by  Mulready. 


METHUEN'S   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  following  Novels  for  the  Spring  of  1902  : —  ' 


SORDON.    Benjamin  Swift.  30. 

THE  STORY  OF  TERESA.   Anne  Macdonell.  [Jan,  30. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON.    Weatherby  Chesney.  [Feb.  U 

THE  AUTOCRATS.   Charles  K.  Lush.  [Feb.  6. 

THE  VICTORS.    Robert  Barr.  [Feb.  13. 

DRIFT.    L.  T.  Meade.  [Feb.  13. 

OUT  OF  THE  CYPRUS  SWAMP.    Edith  Rickert.  [Feb.  13: 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.    Charles  D.  C.  Roberts. 

I  F eb.  20. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  UPFOLD  MANOR.    C.  E.  Denny.  [Feb.  20. 

MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER.    C.  J.  CutolifTe  Hyne.  [Feb.  20. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LOST.    W.  Satohell.  [Feb.  27. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD.    Adeline  Sergeant.  [Feb.  27. 

A  HEROINE  FROM  FINLAND.    Paul  Waineman.  [A/are/i  6. 

PLOTS.    Bernard  Capes.  [A/arcA  6. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.    Max  Pemberton.  [A/an/t  13. 

LOVE  GROWN  COLD.    Annie  Swan.  [.///  //  3. 


METHUKN  .S:  CO.,  E.sscx  Slrcct,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  to  stale  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  greedy  rapidity  with 
which  different  people  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end  the  moment  that  Mr.  Balfour  made 
his  statement  in  the  House.  They  have  jumped  to 
wrong  conclusions  both  of  their  own  merit  and  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Since  there  is  no  communication  between 
the  Boers  in  the  field  and  their  friends  in  Europe  the 
most  that  can  have  happened  is  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment has  lent  its  good  offices  to  open  a  means  of 
communication  between  European  and  African  Boers. 
It  may  turn  out  that  some  interchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  Boers,  the  intriguers,  the 
exiles  and  the  fighters,  may  lead  to  a  definite  agreement. 
Credit  may  be  due  to  Dr.  Kuyper  and  those  for  whom  he 
has  worked  for  their  endeavours  to  make  possible  a  per- 
manent peace  ;  but  we  have  no  sort  of  indication  that 
Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  Generals  Botha  and  De  Wet  and  the 
most  obstinate  of  them  all,  Mr.  Steyn,  have  any  idea  of 
listening  to  advice  from  Boers  in  Europe.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  by  this  time  they  have  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  those  who  have  not  stayed  to  fight  ;  while 
Dr.  Leyds  has  hastened  to  stigmatise  the  communica- 
tion as  a  ruse  of  the  British  Government  to  discourage 
the  Boers  in  the  field. 

A  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment was  forwarded  almost  at  once  to  the  English 
Ambassador,  but  was  not  sent  on  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
Cabinet ;  hence  the  slight  delay  necessary  before  the 
papers  could  be  put  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
The  excitement  over  the  move  seems  to  be  much 
greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  England  ;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Hollander  clique  to  the  Dutch  Government 
must  soon  destroy  the  exaggerated  expectations. 
While  these  intriguers,  from  their  not  unlucrative 
position  of  safety,  are  eager  for  others  to  fight, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  putting  them  in  commu- 
nication with  the  genuine  fighters.  Besides  none  of 
them  has  any  standing,  except  that  lent  by  personal 
influence.  If  peace  is  to  come,  it  must  come  from  the 
initiative  of  those  in  the  field.  But  if  by  any  means 
the  Dutch  Government  could  convince  them  that 
European  intervention  is  hopeless  they  would  probably 
surrender  immediately.  Perhaps  incidentally  the  mere 
news  of  Dr.  Kuyper's  communication  may  help  a  little 


to  bring  about  this  consummation  ;  and  this  is  what 
Dr.  Leyds  fears. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  came  near  to  being  the 
shortest  on  record,  but  unhappily  two  officious  poli- 
ticians hurried  in  just  too  soon  and  the  fortnight's 
debating,  most  of  it  superfluous,  was  allowed  to  run  its 
dull  course.  On  Wednesday  it  tapered  to  a  tame  con- 
clusion ;  but  if  it  does  not  help  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  the  debate  on  the  Address  generally  gives 
a  very  fair  hint  of  the  temper  of  the  House.  This  fort- 
night's talking  has  been  at  least  amiable,  if  a  little 
aimless  ;  there  has  been  no  gross  obstruction  nor  much 
expression  of  mere  nastiness,  and  the  Government  is 
clearly  in  a  stronger  position  now  that  when  it  was 
first  labelled  as  "  the  strongest  Government  of  modern 
times ".  Relatively  to  its  oppositions  it  perhaps  is. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  bigger  man  by  one  great  speech 
and  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  good  service  in  neutral- 
ising the  effect  of  certain  speeches  in  the  recess. 
The  dulness  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  at  any  rate 
counteracted  the  too  great  excitement  of  the  Blenheim 
garden  party. 

In  1800  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost  a  business- 
like institution  :  not  a  single  question  was  put  in  that 
year  and  Supply  took  one  day;  in  1901,  7, 180  questions 
were  put  and  Supply  took  26  days.  Mr.  Balfour's  pro- 
posed reformation  which  is  to  restore  the  balance 
covered  the  whole  field.  His  first  group  of  proposals 
was  chiefly  esoteric.  They  were  designed  to  diminish 
both  the  number  of  divisions  and  the  amount  of  super- 
fluous talking.  In  this  direction  this  proposal,  in 
reference  to  the  report  stage,  was  received  almost 
enthusiastically  :  that  the  House  should  only  be  al- 
lowed to  deal  with  changes  made  in  the  Bill  in  com- 
mittee. The  suggested  drastic  regulations  of  the  time 
of  the  House  will  not  be  popular  with  members 
who  have  a  business  to  attend  to.  There  would  be 
two  sittings  each  day,  the  first  beginning  at  2,  instead 
of  3,  and  ending  at  7.15,  the  second  beginning  at  9 
and  ending  at  12.  He  would  further  put  all  dis- 
cussions of  minor  importance  into  the  evening  sitting, 
reserving  the  time  between  2.30  and  7.15  for  business 
of  public  importance.  At  7. 15 — then  and  only  then — 
general  questions  are  to  be  allowed,  a  proposal  that 
will  fill  with  horror  very  many  officious  persons,  and 
will  have  more  effect  in  saving  the  time  of  the  House 
than  any  other  proposal.  The  half-day  sitting  on  Wed- 
nesday would  be  transferred  to  Friday.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  dignity  of  the  House  everyone  will  welcome  the 
suggestion  that  matters  of  privilege  should  be  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  Privilege,  which  already  has  a 
shadowy  and  quite  useless  existence.  The  discussion 
on  Mr.  Balfour's  proposals  is  to  come  on  next  week. 
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At  length  a  London  Water  Bill  has  appeared  which 
has  some  chance  of  becoming  law.  The  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Long  has  been  practically  an  open 
secret  for  a  long  time.  There  is  to  be  a  Water  Board 
to  own  and  administer  the  water  supply  for  the 
whole  area  that  now  comes  within  the  area  of  the 
eight  water  companies.  The  Board  will  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the  outside  County 
Councils  and  other  local  authorities  connected  with  the 
area  in  question.  The  Board  will  number  67  members 
in  addition  to  chairman  and  vice-chairman  who  may  be 
paid.  The  transference  of  property  will  be  effected 
either  by  agreement  or  open  arbitration,  the  10  per 
cent,  for  compulsory  purchase  being  disallowed.  The 
arbitration  tribunal  will  consist  of  three  members,  and 
Sir  Edward  P'ry,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  have  promised  to  serve.  The  .companies  are 
to  be  paid  in  3  per  cent,  water  stock,  not  in  cash. 
The  proposal  strikes  us  as  good  and  workable.  It  is 
regrettable  and  discreditable  that  the  solution  of  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been  controversial 
has  been  so  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Balfour's  intervention  in  the  debate  on  redistri- 
bution was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  took  up  the  only 
statesmanlike  attitude,  in  fact  the  only  attitude  that  is 
not  politically  immoral,  towards  this  question  when  he 
dismissed  all  suggestion  of  redistribution  on  anationalist 
basis,  a  faked  up  device  for  dishing  the  Irish.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Ireland  is  over-represented,  but  that  is 
only  one  out  of  many  anomalies  in  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  seats  which  require  adjusting.  There  can  never 
be  a  final  distribution  ;  the  best  devised  plan  for  its  own 
day  must  in  a  few  years  require  adjusting  to  meet  changed 
circumstances.  Mr.  Balfour  also  pointed  out,  with  a 
deserved  hint  of  sarcasm,  that  counting  by  heads  is 
not  a  Tory  doctrine.  One  fool  may  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  he  is  also  as  bad,  so  that  thus  far  the 
fact  of  one  of  them  having  a  vote  is  at  least  as  much 
a  reason  why  the  other  should  not  as  a  reason  why  he 
should.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  is  a  terrible  snub  to 
certain  persons  who  have  lately  been  making  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  drafting  a  detailed  and  elaborate 
"figure  scheme  "  of  redistribution,  which  would  not  be 
redistribution  at  all  but  just  a  penalising  of  Ireland. 

The  Government  have  granted  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter  of  destitute  alien  immigration.  This  is  satis- 
factory up  to  a  point.  It  at  any  rate  shows  that  they  do 
not  wish  absolutely  to  go  back  on  what  they  have  said 
and  professed  in  both  Houses  in  this  connexion.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  said  distinctly  that  the  Government 
had  not  modified  their  views  on  the  question  nor  altered 
their  attitude  towards  it.  Seeing  that  Lord  Salisbury 
introduced  an  Aliens  Bill,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  promised  to 
introduce  one,  while  the  Government  accepted  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  their 
being  of  the  same  mind  now  as  before  would  naturally 
seem  to  mean  action  on  convictions  rather  than  an 
inquiry  whereon  to  construct  convictions.  However,  the 
report,  when  issued,  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
postpone  action  much  longer.  The  case  for  regulating 
immigration  was,  if  anything,  understated  in  the  House, 
though  it  was  rightly  rested  mainly  on  the  enhance- 
ment of  overcrowding. 

When  Sir  Sampson  MacLaughlan  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  the  question  arose  what  should  he  make  his 
first  speech  on.  Sir  Sampson  wanted  to  open  with 
a  motion  in  favour  of  granting  a  new  subsidy  to 
the  German  Emperor.  His  lady  thought  a  small  bill 
aimed  at  building  a  bridge  across  the  brook  Dlin 
would  be  more  to  the  point.  Lady  MacLaughlan's 
counsel  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  average 
member  of  Parliament,  if  he  desires  to  be  really  of  use 
in  the  world.  The  private  member  who  brings  in 
motions  only  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  them,  after  he 
and  his  friends  and  opponents  have  talked  themselves 
out,  is  always  in  danger  of  gaining  the  shocking  repu- 
tation of  being  a  bore.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
moiion  on  the  food  supply  of  Britain  was  really  useful. 
Of  the  private  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on 
it  Mr.  Jefferies  was  the  most  important.  But  it  is  a 
pity  so  sound  a  man  should  support  the  impossible 


proposal  to  store  up  corn  against  a  war.  What  we 
have  to  think  of  is  not  the  garnering  but  the  growing 
of  it. 

Mr.  White  Ridley's  maiden  speech  betrayed  a  forget- 
fulness  of  school  and  college  one  would  rather  look 
for  in  a  veteran  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  standing ; 
perhaps  it  was  this  touch  of  kinship  that  warmed  Sir 
William  into  congratulating  '*  his  young  friend."  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  other  explanation.  A  more  ignorant 
remark  than  that  Rome  fell  owing  to  "the  inherent 
rottenness  of  its  rulers  "  has  never  fallen— we  will 
not  say  from  a  member  of  Parliament — from  any 
person  passing  for  an  educated  man.  The  rotten- 
ness is  not  in  Rome's  rulers  but  in  Mr.  Ridley's 
conception  of  them,  a  conception  in  vogue  some 
fifty  years  ago—  which  excuses  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
plaudits — but  since  utterly  riddled  and  made  ridiculous 
by  scientific  study  of  Roman  history.  Rotten  rulers 
indeed  :  if  the  British  Empire  can  only  get  itself 
as  well  governed  as  was  Imperial  Rome,  it  will  be 
wondrously  fortunate,  seeing  what  is  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  some  of  our  rising  legislative  hopes. 

We  commend  to  Mr.  Ridley's  attention  Dill's  "Roman 
Society",  a  book  he  is  very  unlikely  to  have  heard  of. 
He  would  learn  there  that  the  food  question  was  an  ex- 
treme danger  to  Rome  under  the  most  painstaking  rulers. 
Evidently  Mr.  Ridley  thinks  that  Egypt  was  entirely 
independent  of  Rome,  for  he  says  we  have  an  advantage 
over  Rome  in  that  our  own  colonies  supply  us  with 
food.  The  difference  is  that  Rome  got  her  food  from 
distant  but  integral  portions  of  a  consolidated  empire,  ' 
while  we  get  it  partly  from  colonies  far  less  closely  knit 
to  the  centre  and  to  a  greater  extent  from  absolutely 
foreign  countries.  The  unctuous  little  comment  that 
we  (unlike  the  poor  Romans)  are  free  from  the  danger 
of  rotten  rulers  was  in  the  son  of  an  ex-minister  really 
too  cheap  not  to  be  offensive.  On  the  whole  Mr. 
Ridley  should  go  back  to  school — though  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  not  the  school  which  turned  him  out  in 
his  present  mental  condition. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  sometimes  accused  of  irritating 
foreign  nations  unnecessarily,  now  and  again  he  is 
peculiarly  successful  in  pleasing  them.  "  In  the  history 
of  the  British  Parliament  "  says  the  '*  Tribuna  "  "  was 
written  yesterday  the  most  beautiful  page  of  the  record 
of  the  relations  between  the  British  and  Italian 
Governments  ".  Both  in  its  length  and  in  its  subject 
matter  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  the  language 
question  in  Malta  was  quite  unexpected.  The  little 
agitation  in  Malta  had  seemed  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
in  the  first  instance  it  was  got  up  only  by  a  clique  of 
Italian  lawyers  who  made  money  by  their  monopoly 
of  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Maltese  people  is  not 
properly  Italian  and  the  British  Government  allows 
every  parent  to  decide  if  his  child,  who  naturally  begins 
by  learning  Maltese,  shall  afterwards  be  instructed  in 
English  or  Italian.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  pro- 
clamation that  English  should  replace  Italian  as  the 
official  language  in  fifteen  years'  time  laid  down  an 
almost  necessary  regulation  for  a  British  colony,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  the  case  of  an  English  officer  who 
was  sent  to  prison  because  he  would  not  sign  a  docu- 
ment in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  sudden  withdrawal  has 
gratified  Italy  beyond  measure  ;  but  it  could  only  have 
been  made  by  a  strong  member  of  a  strong  party  and 
not  with  impunity  by  him.  If  he  has  pleased  our  allies, 
he  has  put  a  premium  on  captious  intrigue. 

More  precise  news  of  the  peace  movement  must  wait 
until  the  communication  of  the  Dutch  Government  and 
the  reply  which  has  been  sent  are  put  on  the  table  of 
the  House  ;  but  the  hopes  of  peace  which  come  from  the 
progress  of  the  war  are  neither  vague  nor  prospective. 
The  columns  report  426  Boers  accounted  for  during 
the  week  ending  z",  January.  In  the  Eastern  Trans- 
vaal General  Bruce  Hamilton's  columns  surprised  two 
parties  of  Boers  and  after  a  long  pursuit  with  picked 
horses  captured  94  unwounded  prisoners.  The  troops 
were  in  the  saddle  twenty-four  hours  and  covered  rather 
more  than  fifty  miles.  In  the  Western  Transvaal  a 
strong  patrol  of  Yeomanry  from  Lord  Methuen's  column 
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were  surrounded  and  after  losing  eight  killed  and 
five  wounded  surrendered.  All  the  forty-one  prisoners 
have  been  since  released.  Perhaps  the  engagement 
likely  to  have  the  most  immediate  effect  on  the  war  was 
the  capture  of  General  Viljoen,  near  Lydenburg,  by  a 
detachment  under  Major  Orr.  He  may  be  reckoned 
perhaps  third  in  importance  among  the  Boer  generals 
and  was  at  the  time  on  his  way  to  a  conference  with 
General  Botha.  The  opposition  in  the  Cape  has  been 
so  reduced  that  General  French  has  been  able  to  with- 
draw a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops  from  the  north. 

By  her  last  letter  Miss  Hobhouse  has  alienated  all 
sympathy.  She  had  caused  the  photograph  of  the  poor 
child  Lizzie  Van  Zyl  to  be  shown  round  as  a  proof  of 
the  evil  fate  of  Boer  children  in  the  concentration 
camps.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  the  photograph 
was  taken  at  the  time  when  the  child  was  admitted  to 
the  camp,  and,  if  the  authorities  had  the  bad  taste 
to  use  such  a  weapon,  the  photograph  might  have 
been  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  the  immediate  necessity  of 
forming  a  camp  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  Boer  women 
and  children.  It  was  further  proved  that  the  mother  of 
the  child  neglected  it  grossly  after  its  admission  and 
that,  the  medical  authority  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
save  the  child's  life.  Though  these  facts  were  made 
known  to  her.  Miss  Hobhouse  has  refused  to  contradict 
the  wrong  impression  which  the  hawking  about  of  this 
picture  of  misery  produced  and  she  glories  over  the  inci- 
dent. This  willing  acceptance  of  false  evidence  is  another 
melancholy  proof  of  how  sentimental  people  become 
unveracious  partisans  for  the  sake  of  defending  a  first 
mistaken  enthusiasm. 

The  popular  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Berlin  was  unmistakably  frigid  and  not  for  the  first 
time  it  brought  into  sharp  contrast  the  feelings  of  the 
German  people  and  the  policy  of  the  German  rulers. 
The  press  has  ostentatiously  treated  his  presence  at  the 
birthday  ceremonies  of  the  Emperor  as  a  mere  Court 
function.  But  it  is  more  than  this,  and  the  friendship 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  England 
is  much  more  likely  to  bring  the  people  of  Germany  back 
to  common  sense  than  the  rage  of  Anglophobia  to  upset 
the  friendliness  of  the  two  Courts  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments. International  visits  of  this  sort  are  at  least  a 
greater  assistance  towards  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
peace  conferences,  and  as  such  they  are  fully  appreciated 
by  the  German  Emperor.  Prince  Henry  is  on  the  point 
of  visiting  New  York  and  his  mission  incidentally  is  as 
much  in  the  cause  of  peace  as  for  the  sake  of  yachting 
enthusiasm.  While  the  rulers  of  this  country,  of 
Germany  and  of  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of 
friendship  the  peace  of  the  seas  at  any  rate  is  well 
assured. 

In  the  latest  scene  in  China  there  was  the  usual 
mingling  of  unconscious  humour,  gorgeous  ceremony, 
and  political  manceuvring.  The  telegram  announcing 
that  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  .knows  the  ways  of 
her  world  better  than  most  people,  had  made  her 
"formal  debut  "  is  in  itself  packed  with  quaint  sug- 
gestions. At  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors  the 
Dowager  Empress  sat  above  the  Emperor,  and  in  a 
land  where  everything  is  symbolic,  her  superior  posi- 
tion in  space  is  accepted  as  indicative  of  political 
supremacy.  The  ceremony  itself,  with  the  grouped 
officials  in  their  splendour  and  the  procession  of  ambas- 
sadors carried  to  the  door  in  "yellow  chairs",  is 
described  as  effective  in  its  pomp  ;  and  when  the  formal 
speeches  were  over  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  pre 
sumably,  though  he  is  scarcely  mentioned,  the  Emperor 
showed  a  graciousness  and  condescension  new  to  the 
rulers  of  the  forbidden  city.  This  should  be  the  last 
important  scene  in  this  tragi-comedy.  Germany  alone 
now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  final  reduction  of  troops 
and  the  restoration  of  Tien-tsin. 

Business  people  in  London  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  telephone  rates  were  to  be  greatly  reduced  and 
they  were  correspondingly  furious  when  the  agreement 
of  the  Government  with  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany was  published.  The  Lord  Mayor,  as  the  most 
august   representative  of  London   citizens,  therefore 


brought  forward  an  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Commons  proposing  that  the  agreement  should  be 
held  over  until  further  inquiries  had  been  made.  When 
he  had  got  so  far  and  the  difiicukies  of  the  case  had 
been  faced  it  became  apparent  to  him  and  his  supporters 
that  their  disgust  with  the  Government  had  been 
prompted  more  by  their  own  unreasoned  expectations 
than  by  sound  perception  of  the  true  argument.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  (could  he  not  be  a  little  less 
official  ?)  so  lucidly  expounded  the  case  that  he  upset 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  deserted  his  own  amendment, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  The  majority 
was  increased  by  the  somewhat  "  sharp  "  attitude  of 
the  Government  in  treating  the  amendment  as  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence. 

Yet  again  the  unexpected  success  was  chiefly 
due  to  a  wrong  method  of  attack.  The  analogies 
brought  forward  were  not  more  applicable  than  analo- 
gies usually  are.  Because  telephones  are  cheap  in 
Glasgow  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  be  equally 
cheap  in  London,  where  the  system  is  wider  spread  than 
in  any  other  town  in  the  world  ;  and  one  analogy  can 
be  killed  by  another.  For  example  free  use  of  the 
telephone  in  New  York  costs  as  much  as  ^48  as  against 
^Qi"]  in  London.  Again  the  idea  of  two  competing 
systems  of  telephones  was  ludicrous.  If  it  resulted  in 
lowering  rates  it  would  also  lead  to  increased  difficulties 
in  the  general  use.  Nor  was  Mr.  John  Burns'  proposal 
more  sensible  :  the  London  County  Council,  as  witness 
its  increased  indebtedness,  has  more  than  enough  to  do 
without  taking  over  so  complicated  an  addition  to  its 
duties.  What  the  Government  might  have  done  with 
advantage  would  have  been  to  buy  up  the  National 
Telephone  Company  root  and  branch.  Afterwards  rates 
might  have  been  reduced  and  much  greater  efficiency 
guaranteed.  It  is  the  muddling  more  than  the  cost 
which  is  now  at  fault.  The  only  sufferer  on  the 
Government  side  was  Mr.  Hanbury,  who  found  it  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  present  schedule  his 
earlier  promise  of  a  annual  rental.  It  is  not  easy 
to  shuffle  gracefully  with  such  precise  figures. 

On  Monday  the  inquiry  into  the  London  and  Globe 
F"inance  Company  was  resumed  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  it  was  adjourned  until  11  February.  A  letter  from 
Lord  Dufferin  was  read  In  which  he  said  in  answer  to 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  that  he 
was  neither  consulted  beforehand  nor  informed  of  the 
operations  by  which  the  large  losses  of  the  Globe  Com- 
pany had  been  incurred.  If  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  he 
said,  had  acted  in  the  way  the  directors  had  a  right  to 
expect,  they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  which  they 
never  had  of  accepting  or  refusing  the  risks  of 
such  transactions.  He  added  that  if  he  recovered 
from  his  Illness  he  would  offer  himself  for  examination. 
Mr.  Ford  a  member  of  the  firm  of  auditors  of  the  Globe 
Company  was  examined  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  the  audit.  He  considered  his  certificate 
contained  references  which  should  have  put  any  sane 
person  on  Inquiry  :  and  as  to  certain  shares  held  by  the 
Globe  Company  valued  at  one  pound  per  share  in  the 
balance-sheet  while  the  market  value  was  nine  or  ten 
shillings,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  the  auditors'  duty  to 
attend  to  the  market  values.  Lord  Edward  Pelham- 
Clinton  and  Lieut. -General  Gough-Calthorpe  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  each  received  ^4,500  in 
directors'  fees,  that  they  exercised  no  real  control 
over  the  direction  nor  exercised  an  independent 
judgment,  as  they  relied  on  the  knowledge  and 
honesty  of  the  managing  director.  Mr.  Malcolm  and 
Mr.  Anderson  against  whom  orders  for  public  exami- 
nation have  been  made  are  appealing  against  them. 

A  quotation  by  a  correspondent  in  a  newspaper  from 
the  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  to  support  an 
attack  upon  the  circuit  system  has  been  shown  by  a 
subsequent  correspondent  to  be  totally  destitute  of 
value.  It  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  portion  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice's  diary  of  his  doings  on  the  North 
Welsh  circuit,  and  mainly  consisted  of  entering  up 
"  nothing  to  do  ",  the  general,  effect  created  being 
that  there  was  no  work  at  all  on  the  Welsh  circuit. 
These  entries  were  quite  misleading.    The  real  fault 
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of  the  assizes  is  not  the  paucity  of  work  but  the 
trivial  nature  of  the  crimes  and  cases;  most  of  the 
former  could  quite  adequately  be  tried  by  Quarter 
Sessions  presided  over  by  a  paid  chairman  of  pro- 
fessional skill  A  large  proportion  even  of  murders 
and  manslaughters  are  technical  offences  where  a 
verdict  of  guilty  but  insane,  or,  incases  of  infanticide, 
f^  u^^i^^^J^^  foregone  conclusion.  Civil  matters 
could  be  tried  bv  a  county  court  judge,  at  least  he 
would  hear  them  instead  of  "  referring  them  to  London  " 
a  not  mfrequent  course  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  and 
would  not  -smash  them  up",  or  finish  them  with 
trequently  improper  speed,  a  common  practice  of  more 
than  one  of  the  present  judges  of  assize. 

On  Thursday  there  were  seventy-eight  fresh  cases 
of  small-pox,  considerably  the  largest  return  yet  made  • 
there  were  also  signs  that  the  disease  was  much  more 
widely  spread  Several  cases  were  reported  from 
Swansea  and  Cheshire  and  from  many  small  villages 
m  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  necessity  for 
re-vaccination  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  and  it  is  a 
good  sign  of  the  influence  of  published  statistics  that 
the  public  vaccinators  have  been  bombarded  by  crowds 
of  applicants  In  many  cases  people  who  came  to  be 
re-vaccinated  were  turned  away  owing  to  pressure  of 
work  and  it  ,s  an  immediate  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  to  prevent  such  unfortunate  rejections 
becoming  common.  Many  people  are  slack  enough  not  to 
screw  themselves  to  the  sticking  point  a  second  time, 
fhe  case  of  some  workmen  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  hospital  in  the  south-east  of  London  gives 
tile  afr  "  ^^^^        ^'""^^^^  '^a"  be  conveyed  by 

The  ping-pong  tournaments  in  London,  those  latest 
lunacies  came  a  little  late.  The  championships 
should  have  been  played  off  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
then  Mr.  Kipling  might  have  included  the  subject  in 
his  melody  on  games  and  rifles.  We  would  indeed 
suggest  to  him  that  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to 
write  in  the  organ  that  he  loves  of  the  athletes  who 
give  up  to  parchment  what  was  meant  for  Imperialism. 
We  believe  his  muse  would  prove  quite  adequate  to  the 
theme  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  in  not  a 
tew  of  his  smart,  up-to-date  rhymes  there  is  a  beat 
not  by  any  means  dissimilar  from  the  sound  of  the 
ping-pong  rally.  Some  one  should  recite  some  of  his 
couplets  at  one  of  the  taverns  which  announce  "A 
Public  Ping-Pong  Saloon  within  ". 

The  Bank  statement  of  Thursday  again  evidenced 
considerable  payments  on  account  of  taxation,  the  public 
deposits  having  increased  by  ^1,170,600.  The  outside 
market  has  been  a  borrower  by  about  ;^6oo,ooo  in 
excess  of  its  obligations  last  week  and  the  active  note 
circulation  is  smaller  by  ;^2oo,7oo.  The  resultant  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  figures  is  an  addition  to  the  total 
reserve  of  ^858,700  and  the  proportion  is  |  per  cent, 
up  at  49!  per  cent.  The  issue  at  102^  of  ri,roo,ooo 
p  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  by  the  colony  of  West 
Australia  was  floated  successfully  and  the  new  County 
Council  3  per  cent,  loan  of  ^3,000,000  at  the  price  of 
982  was  subscribed  for  nine  times  over  when  the  lists 
were  closed.  The  Funds  have  been  a  good  market  and 
Consols  close  at  an  advance  of  •  iiths  ;  the  new  colonial 
issues  have  been  steady  with  an  upward  tendency  A 
slight  reaction  has  been  experienced  in  the  Home 
Railway  market  but  the  undertone  is  good  on  the 
belief  in  the  continuance  of  improved  traffic 
returns  and  a  saving  in  expenditure.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  activity  in  American  railroads  in 
sympathy  with  the  better  feeling  in  New  York 
and  the  close  exhibits  a  general  advance,  more  espe- 
cially in  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  shares 
Copper  shares  have  risen  in  keeping  with  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  metal,  Rio  Tintos  showing  an  im- 
proy^ment  of  ^4  per  share.  The  scene  in  the  South 
Afri  an  section  has  been  particularly  animated  and 
although  at  times  the  market  has  sagged  slightly  in 
consequence  of  profit-taking  the  reaction  has  been  quite 
temporary,  the  who'e  list  c'osing  very  strong.  There 
is  little  to  chronicle  in  the  remaining  markets.  Con- 
st)ls  94g.    Bank  rate  3I  per  cent.  (23  January,  1902). 
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A/T  R.  BALFOUR  was  at  his  best  in  introducing  tY 
subject  of  the  new  rules  to  a  crowded  at 
much  interested  House.  He  was  extremely  clear  ai 
unhesitating,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  1 
statement  showed  that  he  not  only  believed  in  his  ov 
proposals,  but  believed  also  that  they  would  be  c 
sidered  fair  and  reasonable.  We  now  know  the  nat. 
of  the  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed  simultaneou 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  Pariiament  and  lighten  ' 
work  of  members.  How  far  this  double  object  wil 
eventually  secured  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  pre, 
at  present ;  but  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  new  r 
appear  to  be  conspicuously  fair,  and  that  in  spitt 
this,  and  partly  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  it,  they 
sure  to  be  resisted  tooth  and  nail,  especially  by  th. 
whose  avowed  policy  it  is  to  make  the  pariiament 
machine  unworkable,  and  whose  social  habits  ma 
them  entirely  indifferent  to  any  arrangements  design 
for  the  convenience  of  the  average  member  who  sits 
an  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  constituency. 

First,  as  regards  the  allocation  of  public  time 
public  or  Government  business.     Under  the  pres. 
Standing  Orders  the  Government  only  has  a  right, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  that  right  is  constan 
invaded  by  questions,  by  motions  for  adjournment, 
by  long  discussions   on  private  bills.     Outside  t 
House  of  Commons  there  is   a   tendency,  perfectlL 
honest,  to  suppose  that  these  inroads  on  the  time  o! 
the  Government  are  for  the  most  part  obstructive.  The 
truth  IS  that  they  sometimes  are,  and  very  often  art! 
not ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  shown  a  characteristic  tact 
and  regard  for  constitutional  tradition  by  simply  treating' 
them  from  a  business  point  of  view.    He  proposes  to- 
secure  more  time  for  the  Government,  but  to  do  so  with-' 
out  calling  on  the  Opposition,  or  on  private  members,  for 
any  sacrifice  of  their  present  rights.    The  mode  and 
the  occasion  are  to  be  varied;  mere  obstruction  will 
certainly  become  more  difficult;  but  the  privilege  ofi 
asking  questions  on  any  conceivable  subject.  Imperial; 
or  parochial,  the  right  to  discuss  private  bills,  or  even; 
tunder  the  same  limitations  as  at  present)  to  move  the  ' 
adjournment  of  the  House,  will   be  faithfully  if  not' 
jealously  preserved.    Under  the  new  rules  the  Govern- ^ 
ment  will   have   three  days  at  their  disposal  for  a 
certainty,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  until 
Easter.    After  Easter  they  will  have  an  additional  day, 
apparently   Tuesday.    Thursday  is  in   future   to  be 
devoted  to  Supply,  instead  of  Friday.    On  the  first 
four  days   of  the  week  the  House  is  to   meet  at 
2  o'clock.    At  25  minutes  past  2,  five  minutes  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  has  a  legitimate  question 
to  ask  as  to  the  course  of  public  business,  or  the  day 
on  which  such-and-such  a  measure  is  to  be  taken.  At 
half-past  2  Government  business  will  commence,  and 
will  proceed  without  any  possibility  of  interruption  till 
a  quarter-past  7.     On   days  when  the  Government 
has  the  full  time  of  the  House,  Government  business 
will  be  resumed  at  9  o'clock,  and  will  be  proceeded 
with  till  midnight.    Nearly  eight  working  hours  will 
thus  be  devoted  to  the  real  business  of  the  nation,  and, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  all  legislation  is  mis- 
chievous, it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  this  will  not 
be  a  great  gain,  and  one  that  is  dictated  by  every  con- 
sideration of  convenience  and  common  sense. 

There  are  numerous  minor  proposals  made  which  it 
would  only  be  confusing  to  discuss  at  present.  The 
general  policy  of  the  scheme  is  frankly  to  claim  more 
serious  consideration,  more  concentrated  attention,  for 
the  work  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  only 
sacrifice  that  this  involves  for  the  private  member  is 
that  his  sincerity  is  put  to  the  test,  and  that  he  is 
asked  to  be  content  with  opportunities  which,  though 
he  will  find  them  perfectly  effectual  for  any  serious 
purpose,  will  no  longer  enable  him  to  obtrude  his  views 
at  almost  any  time  and  in  any  way  he  may  himself 
choose  to  select.  More  than  one  substantial  bribe  is 
at  the  same  time  offered  to  him.  He  is  allowed,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  placing  or  not  placing  a  star 
against  his  name,  when  he  hands  in  a  question,  to 
decide  whether  he  will  have  that  question  answered 
viva  voce,  as  at  present,  or  whether  the  minister  shall 
furnish  him  with  a  printed  reply,  to  be  circulated 
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nth  the  other  parliamentary   papers   the  following 
lorning.    It  this  important  change  should  be  effected, 
will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  it  works  in  practice. 
4e  minister  who  answers  a  question  in  printed  form 
,11  have  the  advantage  of  making    "crushing  re- 
nders "  in  a  calm  literary  form,  while  the  questioner 
11  only  retain  the  same  privilege  he  enjoys  at  present, 
the  member  who  has  asked  for  a  printed  answer  to 
question  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  he  can  vent 
;  dissatisfaction  by  "  starring"  the  next  question  he 
s,  and  thus  arraign  the  minister  before  him  as  he 
s  now.     But  the  abuse  of  putting  endless  and 
n  inconsequent  "  supplemental  "  questions  is  to  be 
icted,  and  only  the  original  propounder  of  theques- 
is  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  pursue  his  first  interro- 
"  'on  with  others  "  arising  out  of  that  answer".    It  is 
^etimes  the  case  that  a  supplemental  question  coming 
^li  what  may  be  called  a  bystander  is  useful  ;  but  it 
^I^Tiore  often  merely  flippant,  not  infrequently  offen- 
a,  and  on  the  whole  the  practice  is  inconvenient 
j^J  objectionable,  and  may  very  well  be  abolished. 
r  ith  regard  to  the  very  important  subject  of  privi- 
.  Tvf_  u>„ir  1 —  ^  very  timely  and  reasonable 
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an 
the 


th- 


sa 


50sal.  When  a  question  of  that  kind  is  raised,  it  is 
oe  referred,  on  the  motion  of  a  minister  of  the 
jwn,  to  the  Committee  on  Privilege,  a  committee 
j^...,..  is  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
jision,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  actually  nominated. 
We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  proposed 
frangements  as  to  the  time  of  the  House.  F'rom  the 
iovernment  standpoint  this  change  should  prove  most 
/aluable  ;  for,  by  dividing  each  day  into  two,  as  the  new 
"ules  prescribe,  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  with  some  measure  of  first-class  im- 
portance, and  then — after  the  evening  adjournment — 
dispose  of  other  minor  measures,  departmental 
and  uncontroversial,  which  by  the  existing  rules 
never  have  a  chance  of  being  dealt  with.  The  evening 
adjournment  is,  with  one  exception,  the  rule  which 
will  be  most  popular,  especially  with  that  large  class 
af  members  who  resent  and  dislike  having  to  dine 
within  the  precincts  of  the  House.  Even  the  time- 
tionoured  "count"  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  an 
ingenious  arrangement  is  made  to  prevent  any  im- 
mediate penalty  in  the  event  of  less  than  forty  members 
re-assembling  after  dinner.  The  only  persons  to  whom 
she  formal  recognition  of  a  dinner  hour  may  prove  a 
source  of  anxiety  are  the  Whips,  and  a  considerable 
aody  of  servants  which  has  gradually  grown  up  in 
ronnexion  with  the  kitchen  and  refreshment  department 
svill  suffer  loss  of  employment,  when  the  dinners  and 
:he  dinner  parties  at  the  House  become  a  thing  of  the 
3ast.  Of  all  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure  none  is  so 
:ho  roughly  and  generally  welcomed  as  the  one  which 
ioes  away  with  any  evening  sitting  on  Friday.  The 
;ustom  of  spending  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  is 
)ften  called  the  "week-end"  at  home  in  the  country, 
)r  anywhere  in  fact  away  from  business,  has  become 
ilmost  a  national  institution  ;  and  although  some  stern 
Conservatives  may  be  found  who  will  object  to  legisla- 
:ors  being  allowed  to  take  a  comfortable  holiday  at  the 
;nd  of  the  week  instead  of  an  uncomfortable  one, 
Jublic  opinion,  and  certainly  the  opinion  of  members 
Jiemselves — to  whatever  political  section  they  may 
jelong — will  emphatically  approve  of  this  innovation. 


OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 
POR  the  third  time  within  five  years  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
las  been  drawn  to  the  problem  of  the  national 
ood  supply,  and,  though  five  years  is  but  a  short 
ipace  of  time,  it  has  proved  long  enough  to  accentuate 
he  seriousness  of  the  problem.  For  within  those 
ive  years  the  country's  arable  acres  have  continued 
o  shrink,  and  the  world's  hatred  of  England  has 
jortentously  grown.  It  is  unfortunately  characteristic 
)f  Parliament,  and  still  more  characteristic  of  ministers 
md  officials,  to  belittle  great  problems  that  are  not 
)atently  problems  of  the  moment.  To  such  every  person 
!ndowed  with  the  foresight  to  perceive  danger  yet  far 
)ff  is  a  bore  and  an  alarmist,  and  the  idea  of  providing 
igainst  such  danger  foolish.  Officials,  and  especially 
he  professorial  minister,  do  not  like  to  have  their 


equanimity  ruffled  by  having  considerations  put  before 
them  that  run  counter  to  their  intellectual  habits  and  do 
not  quite  tally  with  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  read  in  their  books  or  hear  in  academies.  In 
traditional  style  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  last  Tuesday  night 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  matter,  meeting  it  with  the 
scoffing  scepticism  with  which  his  colleagues  met  it 
when  it  was  first  brought  before  them  in  1897.  Even 
after  making  the  necessary  allowances — they  are  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  case  considerable — for  official  optimism,  it  still 
remains  hard  to  understand  this  Ministerial  indiffer- 
ence. One  turns  therefore  with  something  more  than 
curiosity  to  the  Government's  apology  for  inaction. 
Put  briefly,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  speech  consisted  in 
smiling  away  the  whole  subject  as  a  fad.  We  do  not 
remember  a  single  reform  of  any  moment  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  its  agitation,  has  not  been  smiled  away 
as  a  fad.  It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  and  immutable 
axioms  in  human  affairs  that  a  proposal  for  change, 
and  particularly  if  the  advocacy  of  the  change  is  based 
upon  some  present  danger,  shall  be  first  derided  as  a 
fad.  Of  all  persons  the  constitutional  Englishman 
hates  a  faddist  :  in  politics  therefore  the  optimistic 
opponent  of  change  can  reckon  safely  on  scoring  his 
point  when  he  speaks  of  the  proposal  before  him  as  a 
fad.  To  nine  unthinking  men  out  of  ten  that  answer 
suffices.  But  let  us  traverse  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  in 
a  little  more  detail.  We  have  succeeded  in  abstracting 
from  it  four  reasons  why  the  Government  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  needlessness  for  action  that  it  will  not  even 
consent  to  an  inquiry.  The  first  reason  is  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  ask  the  House  for  a  blind  inquiry  ;  the  second 
that  Mr.  Balfour  agreed  with  the  criticisms  upon  a 
scheme  for  national  granaries  which  had  been  advanced 
earlier  in  the  debate  ;  the  third,  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  make  provision  for  raw  material,  such  as 
cotton,  than  for  corn  ;  the  fourth,  that  the  risks  of 
famine  and  its  consequences  in  time  of  war  are  grossly 
exaggerated.    Let  us  take  these  arguments  seriatim. 

The  first,  that  a  "  blind  inquiry "  only  had  been 
asked  for  is  entirely  unworthy  of  5lr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Upon  previous  occasions  the  national  granary  solution 
of  the  problem  had  been  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
members  bringing  forward  the  subject.  On  this  occa- 
sion however,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Government, 
whose  representatives  had  expressed  in  advance  their 
dislike  of  national  granaries,  the  motion  refrained 
from  mentioning  any  particular  remedy.  It  was 
confined  to  asking,  "  in  view  of  the  large  and  increas- 
ing dependence  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign 
imports  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  might  arise  therefrom,  in  the  event  of 
war",  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Government  as  to  "what 
measures,  if  any,  can  be  taken,  to  lessen  such  depen- 
dence or  guard  against  the  dangers  thereof".  If  the 
motion  had  asked  for  a  specific  inquiry  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  state  granaries,  Mr.  Balfour  would  have 
declined,  on  the  plea  that  the  Government's  mind  was 
made  up  against  granaries,  and  now,  as  the  specifica- 
tion of  remedies  was  left  open,  he  denies  the  request, 
upon  the  plea  that  he  is  asked  to  institute  a  "  blind 
inquiry  ".  This  argument  need  not  be  pursued  farther. 
But  if  it  had  force  in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  it  necessarily 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  next  argument — that  he  did  not 
believe  in  national  granaries.  He  was  not  asked  to 
believe  in  national  granaries,  yet  he  objected  to  the 
motion  because  it  did  not  demand  his  faith  in  them. 
But,  as  we  also  think  the  remedy  should  be  sought  else- 
where, we  may  leave  this  argument. 

Mr.  Balfour's  third  argument  was  an  argument  pour 
rire.  Because  the  import  of  raw  materials  like  cotton 
would  also  be  endangered  in  war-time,  therefore  there  Is 
no  need  to  look  after  the  food  supply.  In  the  first 
place,  cotton  and  the  like  would  not  be  declared  contra- 
band of  war,  while  food- stuffs  would  be  so  declared. 
In  the  second  place,  whatever  evils  and  suffering  might 
be  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  factories  during  the  war 
would  be  intensified  a  hundredfold,  beyond  bearing 
point,  by  lack  of  food  or  by  the  rise  to  famine  level  in 
the  price  of  such  wheat  as  remained  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Balfour's  fourth  argument,  that  there  is  very 
little  risk  of  capture  in  time  of  war,  does  not  require 
detailed  refutation.  Everyone  admits  that  the  risk 
would  be  great  enough  at  least  to  send  up  corn  to  such 
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famine  prices  as  to  breed  riots  and  perhaps  revolution, 
forcing  the  Government  thereby  to  capitulate  to  the 
enemy.  Nor  is  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  that  the  average  ; 
war  risk  in  the  French  war  a  hundred  years  ago  was  | 
about  5  per  cent,  any  argument  for  to-day.  There 
were  no  lightning  cruisers  then  to  pounce  upon  cargo  | 
vessels  in  mid-ocean.  And  what  if  the  fleet  were 
temporarily  disabled  ?  In  the  light  of  South  African 
experiences  with  regard  to  the  army  one  has  to  con- 
template such  a  contingency  even  in  respect  of  our 
Navy.  Or,  apart  from  actual  reverses,  might  it  not 
easily  happen  that  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
would  render  it  imperative  for  all  our  available  cruisers 
to  concentrate  upon  their  proper  warlike  operations, 
and  not  upon  meandering  across  the  ocean  in  charge 
of  cargo  ships?  Further,  in  support  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  risks  of  the  present  situation  are  not 
great  and  do  not  call  for  any  remedy  beyond  the 
strengthening  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Balfour  maintained 
that  foreign  governments  could  not  corner  the 
wheat  supply  In  advance.  Experts  in  the  wheat  trade 
on  the  contrary  say  that  it  could  be  done  quite 
easily.  The  only  rebuttftig  evidence  which  Mr.  Balfour 
was  able  to  bring  forward  was  a  reference  to  the  failure 
of  various  private  financial  corners.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  not  all  corners  have  failed — witness  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  ;  secondly,  that  these  corners  have 
been  founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 
and  when  they  failed  to  make  money  the  corner  was 
lifted  (if  that  be  the  right  expression)  :  the  cornering 
operation  by  the  enemy  would  not  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money  and  would  cheerfully  contem- 
plate losing  money  to  attain  its  end.  Lastly,  corners 
can  easily  be  run  for  several  months,  as  was  Mr.  Leiter's  j 
wheat  corner.  A  very  few  months  would  serve  the  ^ 
enemy's  purpose.  A  corner  in  wheat  is  a  perfectly  1 
practicable  financial  operation.  It  could  be  achieved 
swiftly  and  secretly.  The  ownership  of  the  wheat  of  j 
the  world  could  be  bought  up  by  agents  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  would  have  the  j 
legal  ownership  of  all  the  available  wheat.  That  would 
mean  the  actual  ownership  of  all  the  wheat  in  foreign 
countries  ;  but  not  in  England,  nor  in  her  colonies.  In 
England  and  the  colonies  the  enemy  might  buy  the 
ownership  of  the  wheat,  with  all  the  legal  forms  it 
liked  ;  in  time  of  war  the  Government  would  brusquely 
override  that  ownership  and  seize  the  produce.  All 
therefore  depends  upon  the  actual  existence  of  wheat 
in  England  and  the  colonies,  and  particularly  in 
England. 

From  the  colonies  it  would  have  to  be  convoyed  to 
our  shores  ;  in  England  it  would  be  ready  to  hand — 
what  there  was  of  it.    But,  and  here  we  come  at  once 
upon  the  serious  feature  of  the  situation  and  upon  the 
remedy,  there  is  never  more  than  a  small  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  country.     We  do  not   produce  more 
than  a  fifth  of  our  consumption.    We  need,  roughly, 
30  million  quarters  a  year  ;  our  production  in  1901  is 
estimated  at  about  65  million  quarters,  though  in  1901 
the  yield  per  acre  was  i  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  decade.    Nor  is  the  whole  of  these  61  million 
quarters  available  for  consumption,  as  2  or  2]  bushels 
per  acre  of  the  crop  each  year  are  needed  for  seed. 
Nor  do  we  even  keep  in  the  country  large  stocks  of 
imported  wheat.     Under  the   modern   practice  less 
wheat  is  stored  in  the  country  than  formerly,  and  the 
tendency  to  shorten  the  stock  is  steadily  proceeding. 
We  live  from  hand  to  mouth.    Millers  sell  flour  ahead 
to  the  bakers  when  they  have  not  perhaps  bought  more 
than  half  the  wheat  wherewith  to  make  it.    Many  of 
our  largest  mills  have  not  even  a  one  or  two  days' 
supply.    Millers  used  to  buy  wheat ;  they  now  buy 
options   in    wheat,    and    the   wheat   itself  remains 
stored  in  foreign  granaries.     Sometimes  the  entire 
stock    in  the  country,  foreign  and   home-grown,  is 
less    than   2    million   quarters  —  say    three  weeks' 
supply.     Even  just  after    harvest    there    is  barely 
fourteen  weeks'  supply  in  the  country.     The  remedy 
obviously   is    that    we    must    grow    more    wheat  ; 
and  everyone  is  agreed  that  more  wheat  cannot  be 
grown  without  the  aid  of  an  import  duty  upon  such 
the  wheat  as  comes  from  foreign  countries.    Wc  are 
not  arguing  the  general  question  of  protection.  Putting 
that  upon  one  side  altogether,  the  simple  fact  remains 


that  for  the  sake  of  our  national  defence  in  war-time 
the  necessary  encouragement  to  wheat-growing  in  this 
country  must  be  given  to  the  farmers.  And,  finally,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  corner  danger,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy,  after  home  and  colonial  production  had 
been  stimulated,  to  enact  a  law  against  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  corner  in  the  British  dominions.  If  pre- 
cedent were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  old  Roman  laws  ; 
and  we  have  it  to-day  in  France,  in  that  part  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  which  forbids  the  formation  of  trusts. 


THE  INDISCRETIONS   OF  PHILO- 
AMERICANISM. 

THE  ravages  of  the  New  Diplomacy  among  old-  , 
world  traditions  of  international  courtesy  have 
been  startling  of  late,  but  many  scandals  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  have  not  been  without  compensations. 
Our  last  excursion  into  this  field  was  neither  brought 
about  by  those  influences  to  which  the  others  were 
attributed  nor  had  it  those  business  advantages  which 
gave  them  a  plausible  excuse.  Lord  Cranborne's  reply  ' 
to  Mr.  Norman  on  the  subject  of  American  relations 
with  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict  with  Spain  can 
advance  neither  the  excuse  of  inexperience  nor  the 
recommendation  of  good  business.  The  reply  was  not 
of  course  Lord  Cranborne's  own  but  a  deliberate  state- 
ment urbi  et  orbi  inspired  by  a  higher  authority  and,  if 
anything  further  were  required  to  inflame  Continental 
opinion  against  us,  it  has  been  carefully  supplied  by 
our  Government  press.  To  justify  so  startling  a 
proceeding  as  this  very  great  advantages  must  be  set  ' 
upon  the  other  side  and  these  are  not  to  be  found, 
except  it  may  be  in  the  portentous  approval  of  that 
officious  gentleman  whom  the  "  Temps "  designates 
with  pleasant  irony  "  le  surprenant  Monsieur  Smalley  ". 
If  statesmen  will  be  garrulous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
journalists  they  must  expect  what  they  get  but  it  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have  his  pre- 
Presidential  utterances  about  England  and  the  United  ' 
States  emphasised  again  before  the  world.  All  this  ( 
touting  for  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  Is  doubt-  i 
less  highly  agreeable  to  that  Power.  We  need  not  ' 
perhaps  excite  ourselves  about  other  European  States 
who  can  look  after  their  own  dignity,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  see  our  Government,  in  this  inexplicable 
zeal  for  self-immolation  upon  the  altar  of  American 
egoism,  not  only  sacrificing  their  own  consistency 
and  common-sense  but  the  honourable  traditions  of 
our  diplomacy.  If  anything  demands  and  (as  a 
rule)  fortunately  obtains  secrecy  it  is  an  oflScial 
communication  of  the  nature  referred  to  by  Lord 
Cranborne.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  view  to  us  that  the 
secrecy  is  liable  to  be  violated  to  catch  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity with  some  other  nation.  We  can  quite  understand 
that  in  a  grave  international  crisis  an  occasion  might 
arise  when  such  action  might  be  defended,  but  the 
present  is  not  such.  There  Is  nothing  gained  In 
America  to  compensate  for  the  irritation  aroused  on  the 
Continent.  American  enthusiasm  for  this  country  will 
not  again  rise  to  the  factitious  flights  of  rhetoric  to 
which  it  soared  in  New  York  during  the  war  itself,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  was  served  by  the  revela- 
lations  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  save 
that  of  spoiling  Prince  Henry's  visit.  This  will  not  be 
done,  in  the  first  place  because  no  old  story  of  German 
hostility  in  posse  will  affect  the  Republican  adoration  of 
an  Emperor's  brother  in  esse,  and  in  the  second  because 
the  political  aims  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  In 
South  America  are  too  vitally  divergent  to  be  reconciled 
by  royal  politeness.  We  therefore  have  advertised  our 
incapacity  to  keep  a  secret,  though  an  open  one,  and 
stirred  up  Continental  hostility  again  at  an  inconvenient 
time. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Count  von  Biilow  took  a  similar 
step  when  he  referred  to  his  advances  to  other  Powers 
after  the  Kruger  telegrams,  but  a  moment's  examina- 
tion destroys  the  analogy.  He  was  excused  In 
making  his  statements  by  the  necessity  of  justifying 
his  Government's  inaction  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
second  place  he  In  no  way  compromised  other  Powers  ;: 
he  only  demonstrated  their  firm  determination  not  to  be 
-  drawn  into  hostilities  with  us.     This  is  exactly  the 
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reverse  of  the  outcome  of  Lord  Cranborne's  unfortunate 
utterance.  In  any  case  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
determined  to  emphasise  our  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  every  direction,  thereby  involving  ourselves 
in  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  suspicion  while  we  get  no 
clear  gain  from  the  other  side.  Even  the  volte-face 
from  the  Lord  Lansdowne  of  February  last  who  recom- 
mended that  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  should  be 
invited  to  join  in  our  compact  with  the  United  States 
on  an  inter-oceanic  canal  to  the  Lord  Lansdowne  who  ten 
months  later  ignored  them  altogether  had  hardly 
prepared  us  for  this  last  exhibition  of  the  tactics  of  our 
Foreign  Office. 

To  express  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  advertised  their  action  is  a  different  thing 
from  saying  that  we  think  they  should  have  originally 
acted  otherwise.  We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  Government  did  wrong  in  refusing  to  interfere 
with  the  American  provocation  of  Spain  and  subsequent 
conflict,  though  we  did  not  approve  of  the  American 
case.  It  is  seldom  wise  to  interfere  in  other  people's 
quarrels.  Unfortunately  the  press  and  its  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  dupes  turned  technical  non-interference  into  a 
violent  sentimental  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  language  used  by  Spain  at  the  time  was 
as  indecent  as  unwarranted.  And  for  all  our  haste  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  winner,  what  have  we  got  ?  The 
United  States  is  the  only  first-class  Power  that  has 
ever  showed  even  a  slight  inclination  to  interfere 
between  us  and  the  Boers.  As  to  our  affectionate 
demeanour  having  prevented  active  intervention  by  the 
States,  what  reasonable  being  believes  that  in  any  case 
America  would  have  upset  all  her  business  interests 
and  jeopardised  her  fleet  and  coast-towns  for  the 
beaux  yeux  of  the  Boers  ?  The  whole  theory  is 
too  wildly  ridiculous  for  a  moment's  consideration. 
We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  *'  reach  a  hand 
through  time  to  catch  the  far-off  interest "  of  our 
benevolence. 

We  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  the 
attitude  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  up 
towards  the  United  States  has  been  misapprehended  in 
many  quarters,  although  many  clear-sighted  Americans 
have  not  failed  to  appreciate,  without  endorsing,  the 
strength  of  our  position.  Among  the  more  reputable 
journals  the  "  New  York  Times"  generally  writes  on 
the  basis  of  friendship  for  England  and  is  therefore 
deserving  of  attention.  This  newspaper  is  annoyed 
that  we  should  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  the 
policy  which  our  Government  persistently  pursues.  It 
has  recently  ascertained  (through  an  article  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  !)  that  Lord  Salisbury  at  one  period  of 
his  life  wrote  political  articles  for  the  Saturday 
Review  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  writer  of  these 
articles  on  American  relations  with  England  will  not 
succeed  him  in  his  present  position  as  Prime  Minister. 
We  think  that  is  distinctly  probable  ;  our  disagreement 
with  the  present  Government  on  their  American  policy 
would  make  such  a  transference  of  portfolios  alarming. 
This  may  be  excellent  fooling  but  it  is  no  more. 
We  are  performing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  duty  to 
our  own  people  in  publishing  some  of  the  letters  we 
receive  from  Englishmen  settled  in  the  United  States 
who  endeavour  to  supply  their  countrymen  with  some 
genuine  information  regarding  the  sentiments  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  towards  England.  This  is 
rendered  especially  imperative  owing  to  the  interested 
rather  than  interesting  nature  of  the  information  given 
by  special  correspondents.  If  all  America  were  com- 
posed of  traders  or  politicians  who  have  connexions 
with  this  country  the  "surprising"  gentlemen  who 
cater  for  our  news  might  be  better  worth  listening  to, 
as  it  is,  they  tell  us  nothing  but  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
commercial  or  political  coteries  of  Washington  and 
New  York.  When  our  concessions  have  really  achieved 
something  for  Canada,  modified  the  Alaska  Boundary 
or  the  Dingley  Tariff  in  her  favour,  then  we  may  feel 
justly  proud  that  Mr.  Depew  has  spoken  well  of  us,  or 
that  some  enterprising  journalist  in  search  of  copy  has 
been  invited  to  dine  with  the  President.  At  present 
we  cannot  number  ourselves  among  those  who  fondly 
believe  that  the  utterances  of  the  gentlemen  in  question 
are  big  with  the  destinies  of  nations,  or  even  worth  the 
expense  of  telegraphic  transmission. 


FORESEEING  THE  FUTURE. 

IS  there  a  possible  science  of  the  future  as  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  suggested  in  his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution?  Whether  the  answer  is  to  be  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  the  question  itself  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  other  question,  is  the  future  contained  by 
implication  in  the  past  and  present  as  the  conclusion  is 
contained  in  the  major  premiss  of  the  syllogism?  Every- 
body understands  enough  of  scientific  methods  of 
reasoning  nowadays  to  know  that,  if  we  cannot  forecast 
the  future  course  of  anything  from  the  destiny  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  or  South  Africa  to  that  of  Ping-Pong 
and  Bridge,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves  and  not  in  the 
stars.  The  laws  of  the  stars  are  what  they  were  at 
any  time  before  they  were  discovered,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  and  they  and  all  the  rest  of  the  universe 
have  doubtless  an  appointed  future.  The  future  is 
there  as  the  oak  lies  perdu  in  the  acorn  ;  and  we  are 
quite  accustomed  to  deducing  oaks  from  acorns,  to 
speak  in  a  figure,  both  by  common-sense  and  science 
every  day  of  our  lives  personally,  politically,  socially, 
or,  if  we  like  to  say  so,  are  accustomed  to  prophesy  and 
discover  the  future.  How  far  the  process  can  be 
carried  ;  whether  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
tether  ;  and  whether,  if  there  be  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  have  not,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  the 
possible  power  of  peering  further  than  we  have  been 
used  to  do  into  futurity,  are  interesting  and  possibly 
important  questions.  It  is  curious  how  these  old 
problems  come  round  again,  as  if  there  were  no  ends  but 
only  cycles  in  human  thought.  Prophets,  soothsayers, 
interpreters  of  dreams,  astrologers  have  been  at  all  the 
courts  from  the  Pharaohs  downwards.  The  astrologers, 
the  alchemists,  the  Rosicrucians  were  all  prophets  in 
their  way.  They  made  shots  at  futurity  on  the  basis 
of  their  science,  as  our  modern  philosophers  are  asked  to 
do  now  on  the  basis  of  theirs  ;  and  whether  either  would 
or  will  turn  out  to  be  true  prophets  can  be  tested  only  on 
the  arrival  of  futurity  itself.  If  the  accuracy  of  prophecy 
is  to  depend  on  the  assured  basis  of  any  science  at  a 
particular  moment,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very 
great  certainty  about  our  forecasts  of  the  future.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  the  industrial  and  therefore  the 
whole  social  and  political  future  of  England  seemed  to 
turn  on  the  geological  question  of  how  long  the  coal 
fields  would  last,  and  the  prophecies  were  doleful. 
Now  the  prophecies  are  cheerful  because  our  new  basis 
of  fact  is  the  discovery  of  electric  power. 

Take  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  sun  and  the 
solar  system  in  which  we  humans  are  personally  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Wells  had  a  very  particular  difficulty  about 
this  for,  if  we  are  to  be  frozen  out,  that  imagined  illimit- 
able development  of  our  at  present  humble  selves  into 
something  growing  ever  richer  and  rarer  is  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  and  we  shall  cease  to  "  reach  out 
to  the  stars "  as  Mr.  Wells  in  an  eloquent  passage 
imagined  us  for  ever  doing.  And  yet  who  knows  but 
that,  some  day.  Lord  Kelvin  or  a  successor  may  discover 
a  law  which  countervails  that  extravagant  free  trade 
radiation  of  the  solar  heat  into  space,  which  seems  to 
threaten  our  posterity  with  such  dire  calamity.  Or 
suppose  we  take  another  case.  Mr.  Wells'  brilliant 
"Anticipations"  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  us 
to  probable  changes  of  life  arising  out  of  the  new 
developments  of  scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical 
appliances.  That  seems  a  kind  of  prophecy  readily 
believable  because  it  is  actually  being  fulfilled  ;  it  is 
quite  easy  to  foresee  what  we  see-  But  what  would 
become  of  Mr.  Wells'  anticipations  if  that  report  should 
turn  out  to  be  true  of  the  American  doctor  who  has 
found  out  all  about  the  vital  functions,  how  we  live 
and  why  we  die  ;  from  which  it  is  only  a  step,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three,  to  discover  how  to  keep  ourselves 
going  for  ever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  sun 
may  be  contemporary  with  us  ?  Would  not  Mr. 
Wells  if  he  had  known  of  this  before  he  wrote  his 
"  Anticipations "  have  had  to  modify  very  consider- 
ably his  forecast  of  the  future  ?  Could  he  have  con- 
structed for  us  a  new  social  state,  a  new  politic,  a  new 
ethic,  without  taking  into  account  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  immortal  ?  That  would  make  a 
considerable  difference.  We  are  not  to  consider  society, 
said  Mr.  Wells  in  his  lecture,  as  static  but  kinetic.  True, 
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and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy  even  in  the  new  fashion  on  a  basis  of  scientific 
fact  ;  because  the  facts  are  changing  while  we  look  at 
them  ;  and  so  our  prophecy  will  be  constantly  changing  ; 
which  means  of  course  that  we  are  not  prophesying  at 
all  really,  except  in  a  very  modest  way,  but  are  only 
doing  what  those  who  lived  before  us  did,  living  by  the 
day,  as  the  old  religious  phrase  had  it.  Not  all  the 
scientific  genius  of  the  Royal  Institution  turned  on  to 
the  discovery  of  the  future  can  alter  the  conditions 
under  which  prospecting  into  the  future  must  be  carried 
on.  Unless  indeed  that  blessed  word  evolution  may  be 
invoked  to  supply  us  with  a  new  race  of  men,  whose 
faculties  shall  be  as  adapted  for  inference  from  the  pre- 
sent to  the  future  as  the  skilful  chessplayer's  to  foresee 
the  results  of  a  given  combination. 

There  is  no  sign  of  that  at  present.  We  should  imagine 
that  not  even  Mr.  Wells'  scientific  or  romantic  imagina- 
tion enables  him  to  reconstruct  a  future  resulting  from 
modern  changes  with  more  prescience  than  Watt  or 
Stephenson  displayed  when  their  thoughts  were  busy 
with  steam  and  steam  engines.  And  ordinary  people  then 
saw  quite  as  clearly  the  impending  doom  of  the  stage- 
coach and  the  wayside  inn  as  ordinary  people  do  now 
the  extinction  of  the  horse  car,  the  steam  railway,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  deserted  inns.  Just  as  clearly 
or  obscurely  and  not  a  whit  more.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  many  discoveries  in  physics  or  biology  of  which 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  whose  consequences  we 
can  be  a  bit  more  sure  about  than  of  those  that  have 
preceded.  Experience,  and  not  prophecy  or  supra- 
developed  acuteness  of  deduction,  will  still  have 
to  be  our  method  of  knowledge  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  In  general  terms  it  has  always  been 
possible  to  predict  that  external  changes  would  result 
in  changes  of  religious  or  moral  views.  When  the  old 
order  has  been  changing  there  have  always  been 
plenty  of  prophets  of  optimism  or  pessimism  who 
foresaw  certain  consequences.  But  whatever  the  know- 
ledge may  have  been  it  was  never  sufficiently  definite 
to  save  the  old  institutions  or  to  frame  new  ones  in 
advance.  For  good  or  evil  we  have  to  wait  till  the 
consequences  develop  slowly,  and  do  our  best  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  them  and  create  our  religious,  social,  and 
spiritual  institutions  as  we  want  them.  Often  we  shall 
get  into  arrear  and  there  will  be  falls  of  ministries,  revo- 
lutions in  Church  or  State,  as  it  may  happen.  Mr.  Wells 
likes  to  make  our  flesh  creep  with  the  prospects  of  a 
new  disease  :  "  the  coming  terror  may  be  crouching 
for  its  spring  and  the  fall  of  humanity  be  at  hand  ", 
as  he  says  in  a  recent  little  volume  of  sketches.* 
He  mentioned  this  exhilarating  possibility  again 
in  his  lecture.  That  may  or  may  not  be  in  store 
for  us,  but  with  all  our  medical  science  a  scientific 
forecast  cannot  be  made  of  it,  any  more  than  of  the 
cataclysmal  millennial  destruction  of  the  world  with 
which  religious  enthusiasts  from  time  to  time  terrify 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  us  who  have  not  become  too 
blas6  because  we  have  heard  of  it  so  often.  What  we 
dread  most  is  lest  a  new  craze  should  spring  up  and 
societies  of  idle  people  be  formed,  on  the  model  of 
Browning  and  other  societies,  for  discovering  the  future. 
Pseudo-science  has  great  attractions  for  certain  classes, 
and  Mr.  Wells  is  incurring  some  responsibility  in 
exposing  us  to  the  risk  of  another  social  nuisance. 
His  humorous  pretence — for  Mr.  Wells  is  an  admired 
humourist — of  founding  guesses  at  the  future  on  a 
basis  of  science,  was  naturally  amusing  at  the  Royal 
Institution  ;  but  his  lecture  would  probably  have  been 
more  interesting  if  he  had  indulged  his  fancy,  and  that 
of  his  audience,  as  he  does  in  his  books  without 
employing  any  such  laboured  artifice. 


UN  INFELIZ. 

TOURING  the  somewhat  fragmentary  meal,  I  had 
'    watched  him,  seeing  a  difference  between  him 
and  the  usual  French-Algerian  types.    Dressed  all  in 
grey,  his  clothes  of  that  peculiar  substance  which  seems 
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specially  constructed  for  Algeria,  Morocco  and  the 
Levant,  and  which,  intended  to  look  like  English 
tweed,  yet  is  as  different  from  its  prototype  as  is 
"kincob",  his  shirt  of  greenish  flannel,  his  boots 
apparently  made  by  a  portmanteau  maker,  his  scanty 
hair  a  yellowish  grey,  and  his  thin  beard  a  greyish 
yellow,  he  gave  you  the  idea  of  some  pathetic  sea- 
beaten  boulder,  worn  hollow  by  the  beating  of  the 
waves  of  life. 

As  the  smart  Spanish-looking,  but  French-speaking 
daughter  of  the  landlady  brought  round  the  dishes,  in 
which  sea-slieve  stewed  in  high-smelling  oil  made  the 
air  redolent,  and  over  which  myriads  of  flies  kept  up  a 
pandemoniac  concert,  or  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the 
thick  oleaginous  black  sauce,  he  paid  her  all  those 
futile,  yet  kindly  compliments,  which  only  men, 
who  in  their  youth  have  never  known  that  ginger  may 
be  hot  in  the  mouth,  pay  womankind.  She  easily 
accepted  them,  whilst  smiling  at  the  commercial 
travellers,  who  with  napkins  tucked  into  their  waist- 
coats, performed  miraculous  feats  of  sleight  of  hand, 
taking  up  pease  as  dexterously  with  the  broad-pointed, 
iron-handled  knives  as  does  an  elephant  transfer  the 
buns  which  children  give  him  at  a  travelling  circus, 
from  his  proboscis  to  his  mouth.  Loose-trousered 
officers  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  sat  over  the  high 
smelling  foods  talking  regretfully  of  Paris,  and  of  "  les 
petites  "  who  there  and  elsewhere  had  fallen  victims  to 
their  all-compelling  charms.  Detailing  all  the  points 
both  physical  and  moral  of  the  victims,  they  pitied 
them,  and  spoke  regretfully  of  what  they  had  been, 
so  to  speak,  impelled  to  do  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  still  with  that  well-founded  yet  chastened 
pride  with  which  a  horseman,  once  the  struggle  over, 
depreciates  the  efforts  of  a  vicious  horse. 

Outside,  the  sandy  street,  shaded  by  bella  sombra 
and  by  China  trees,  was  full  of  Arabs  straying  aim- 
lessly about,  existing  upon  sufferance  in  their  own 
country,  each  with  his  hand  ready  to  raise  at  once  to 
a  military  salute  and  his  lips  twitching  with  the  saluta- 
tion of  "  Bonne  chour,  Mossi ",  if  the  most  abject 
member  of  the  ruling  race  should  deign  to  greet  him 
as  he  passed.  Dogs,  thin  and  looking  like  cross- 
breeds between  a  jackal  and  a  fox,  slunk  furtively 
about,  their  ears  raw  with  mange,  the  sores  upon 
their  bodies  all  alive  with  flies,  squirmed  in  and 
out  between  the  people's  legs,  receiving  patiently 
or  with  a  half-choked  yelp,  blows  with  the  cudgels 
which  all  country  Arabs  use,  or  kicks  adminis- 
tered between  their  ribs  from  seedy,  unvarnished 
patent-leather  boots  with  drab  cloth  tops.  At  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  horses  blinked  sleepily,  their 
high  and  chair-like  saddles  sharply  outlined  against 
the  white-washed  walls  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
Algerian  sun.  The  hum  compounded  of  the  cries  of 
animals  and  men,  not  disagreeable  and  acute  as  is  the 
noise  which  rises  from  a  northern  crowd,  but  which 
throughout  the  East  blends  itself  into  a  sort  of  chant, 
rose  in  the  air,  and  when  it  ceased  the  grating  of  the 
pebbles  on  the  beach,  tossed  in  the  ceaseless  surf, 
fell  on  the  ear  in  rhythmic  cadences.  In  all  the 
spaces  and  streets  of  the  incongruous  North-European- 
looking  town,  the  heterogeneous  population  lounged 
about  lazily,  knowing  full  well  that  time  was  the 
commodity  of  which  they  had  the  most.  Riffians  in 
long  white  haiks,  carrying  the  sword-shaped  sticks 
with  which  their  ancestors  attacked  the  Roman  legion- 
aries, strode  to  and  fro,  their  heads  erect,  their  faces  set 
like  cameos,  impassable  except  their  eyes,  which  lighted 
for  a  second  in  a  blaze  when  a  French  soldier  pushed 
them  roughly  and  then  became  deliberately  opaque. 
Their  women  with  their  chins  tattooed  like  Indians, 
dressed  in  sprigged  muslins,  their  jet  black  hair  hang- 
ing in  plaited  tails  upon  their  shoulders,  walked  about 
staring  like  half-wild  horses  at  the  unfamiliar  shops. 
Wearing  no  veils,  their  appearance  drew  from  the 
wealthier  Mohammedans  pious  ejaculations  as  to  their 
shamelessness,  and  aphorisms  such  as  "  the  married 
woman  is  best  with  a  broken  leg  at  home  "  and  others 
more  direct  and  quite  unfitted  for  our  European  taste, 
as  we  have  put  a  veil  of  cotton  wool  before  our  ears, 
and  count  all  decent,  so  that  we  do  not  hear. 

Over  the  insubstantial  French  provincial  houses  hung 
that  absorbing  eastern   thin   white   dust,   which  in 
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Algeria  seems  to  mock  the  efforts  of  the  conquering 
'ace  to  Europeanise  the  land,  no  matter  howsoever 
Tiathematically  correct  they  build  the  spire  of  Congre- 
2fational  Gothic  church,  or  {a(^a.de  of  the  gingerbread 
:own  hall.  The  streets  all  duly  planted  with  the  most 
;hady-foliaged  trees,  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  looking 
is  dignified  as  the  tin  plates  of  fire  insurance  offices 
apon  "les  monuments ",  even  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  military  band  crashing  out  patriotic  airs 
jpon  the  square,  were  unavailing  to  remove  the  feeling 
:hat  the  East  was  stronger  than  the  West  here  in  its 
tingdom,  and  that  did  some  convulsion  but  remove  the 
interlopers  all  would  fall  back  again  into  its  time-worn 
■ut. 

Musing  upon  the  instability  of  accepted  facts,  and 
vondering  whether  after  all,  if  both  the  English  and 
:he  French  were  expelled  from  India  and  Algeria,  they 
vould  leave  as  much  remembered  of  themselves  as 
lave  the  makers  of  the  tanks  in  Kandy,  or  the  builders 
)f  the  walls  of  Constantine  :  in  fact,  having  fallen  into 
hat  state,  which  we  in  common  with  the  animals  fall 
nto  after  eating,  but  which  we  usually  put  down  to 
;he  workings  of  the  spirit  when  it  is  nothing  but  the 
ifforts  of  digestion,  a  voice  fell  on  my  ear. 

"Would  I  be  good  enough  to  share  my  carriage 
vith  a  gentleman,  an  engineer  who  wanted  to  regain 
lis  mine  some  thirty  miles  away,  upon  the  road." 

The  stranger  was  my  dissonance  in  "grey,"  a  blot 
ipon  the  landscape,  an  outrage  in  his  baggy  trousers 
mongst  the  white-robed  people  of  the  place.  He  bore 
ipon  his  face  the  not  to  be  mistaken  mark  of  failure  : 
hat  failure  which  alone  makes  a  man  interesting  and 
edeems  him  from  the  vulgarity  of  mere  crass  success, 
jently  but  with  prolixity,  he  proffered  his  request.  All 
he  timidity  which  marks  the  vanquished  of  the 
vorld  exhaled  from  his  address  as  he  politely  first 
enderinghis  card,  apologised  both  for  existence  and  for 
roubling  me  to  recognise  the  fact.  I  had  the  only 
arriage  in  the  town,  the  diligence  did  not  run  more 
han  once  a  week,  and  he  was  old  to  make  the  journey 
>n  a  mule,  besides  which,  though  he  had  been  for  five 
ind  thirty  years  a  dweller  in  the  province  of  Oran,  he 
poke  but  little  Arabic,  and  it  was  dull  to  be  obliged  for 
.  long  day  to  talk  in  nothing  but  "  le  petit  n^gre." 

Most  willingly  I  gave  consent,  and  shortly  the 
niserable  conveyance  drawn  by  a  starveling  mule  and 
m  apocalyptic  horse,  and  driven  by  a  Jew,  dressed  in  a 
hoddy  suit  of  European  clothes,  surmounted  by  a  fez, 
lolding  in  either  hand  a  rein  and  carrying  for  con- 
'eniency  his  whip  between  his  teeth,  jangled  and 
attled  to  the  door.  We  both  stood  bowing  after  the 
ashion  of  Don  Basilio  and  Don  Bartolo,  waving  each 
ither  in,  and  making  false  preparatory  steps,  only  to 
all  back  again,  until  I  fairly  shoved  my  self-invited 
fuest  into  the  carriage,  shut  the  door,  and  called  upon 
he  Jew  to  start.  He  did  so,  dexterously  enveloping 
lis  miserable  beasts  with  a  well-executed  slash  of  his 
i^hip  and  a  few  curses,  without  which  no  animal  will 
tart  in  any  colony,  ill-use  him  as  you  may. 

In  a  melancholy,  low-pitched,  cultivated  voice  my 
ellow-traveller  pointed  out  the  objects  of  chief  interest 
>n  the  road.  Here  such  and  such  an  officer  had  been 
id  into  an  ambush  and  his  men  "  massacred  "  by  Arabs 
losted  on  a  hill.  Their  tombs  with  little  cast-iron 
rosses  sticking  in  the  sparse  sandy  grass  were  hung 
i^ith  immortelles,  and  the  little  cemetery  gate,  guarded 
ly  a  plaster  lion  modelled  apparently  from  a  S.  Bernard 
log,  was  there  to  supplement  his  history,  A  palm  tree 
^rew  luxuriantly  outside,  "its  roots  in  water  and  its 
lead  in  fire  ",  as  if  to  typify  the  resistance  of  the  land  to 
11  that  comes  from  Europe,  whilst  within  the  walls, 
xotic  trees  from  France  withered  and  drooped  their 
teads  and  seemed  to  pine  for  their  lost  rain  and  | 
nist.  The  road,  well  made  and  bridged,  and  casting  as  1 
t  were  a  shadow  of  the  cross  upon  the  land,  wound  in  ; 
nd  out  between  a  range  of  hills.  At  intervals  it  passed  [ 
hrough  villages,  built  on  the  French  provincial  type, 
k'ith  a  wide  street  and  pointed-steepled  church,  a 
'mairie",  telegraph  station,  and  a  barracks  for  the 
roops.  An  air  of  discontent  begot  of  "  maladie  du 
lays  "  and  absinthe  seemed  endemic  in  them  all,  no 
ine  seemed  prosperous  but  the  two  Arab  soldiers  who 
in  their  horses  sitting  erect  and  motionless  turned  out 
o  see  the  passage  of  the  coach. 


Long  trains  of  donkeys  and  of  mules  passed  on  the 
road,  driven  by  men  dressed  in  mere  bundles  of  white 
rags,  or  by  Mallorcans  or  Valencians  who  with  their 
sticks  shoved  down  between  their  shirts  and  backs 
urged  on  their  beasts  with  the  loud  raucous  cries  which 
throughout  Spain  the  Moors  have  left  to  their  descen- 
dant muleteers,  together  with  their  pack  saddles,  their 
baskets  of  esparto,  and  the  rest  of  the  equipment  of 
the  road.  Occasionally  camels  passed  looking  quite 
out  of  place  on  the  high  road,  but  still  maintaining  the 
same  swaying  pace,  with  which  their  ancestors  from 
immemorial  time  have  paced  the  desert  sands. 

And  as  we  jangled  noisily  upon  our  path,  my  guest 
detailed  his  life,  with  circumstance,  quoting  his  "  acte 
de  naissance  ",  telling  the  number  of  his  family,  his 
adventures  in  the  colony,  on  which  he  looked  half 
with  affection,  half  with  dislike,  after  the  fashion  of  one 
mated  to  a  loud-tongued  wife,  who  in  recounting  all 
his  sufferings  never  forgets  to  add,  "  But  still  she  was 
a  splendid  housekeeper  ",  thus  hoping  to  deceive  his 
audience  and  himself. 

"  The  country  it  is  good,  you  see  (he  said),  but  still 
unsuited  for  most  kinds  of  crops.  Either  it  rains  in 
torrents  and  the  corn  is  washed  away,  or  else  the 
drought  lasts  years,  so  that  the  colonist  is  always 
grumbling,  not  that  our  countrymen  as  a  general  rule 
are  agriculturists,  no,  that  they  leave  to  the  Mallorcans 
and  Valencians,  but  still  they  grumble  at  their  rela- 
tively prosperous  life."  A  comfortable  doctrine  and  a 
true  ;  for  grumbling  is  as  sauce  to  the  hard  bread  of 
poverty  ;  without  it  riches  would  be  bereft  of  half  their 
charm,  and  life  be  rendered  tasteless  and  a  mere  dream 
of  stertorous  content. 

As  we  drove  on,  the  road  emerged  from  woods  of 
greenish-grey  Aleppo  pine  into  rough  hills  clothed 
with  lentiscus  and  wild  olives,  and  thicketed  with  cistus 
and  dwarf  rhododendrons.  Partridges  flew  across  the 
path  continually,  occasionally  wild  boars  peeped  out, 
grunted  and,  wheeling  back,  dived  into  the  recesses  of 
the  scrub.  Parties  of  mounted  Arabs  carrying  hooded 
hawks  on  their  gloved  hands,  or  balancing  upon  their 
horses'  croups,  passed  us  impassable  or  else  making 
their  stallions  rear  and  passage,  their  haiksand  selhams 
floating  in  the  wind  ;  their  reins  held  high  and  loosely 
as  they  raised  themselves  almost  upright  upon  their 
horses'  backs.  We  passed  outlying  farms,  sun-swept  and 
desolate,  without  the  charm  of  mystery  of  a  ranche  in 
Texas  or  in  Mexico,  but  looking  rather  more  like  bits 
of  railway  stations,  cut  off  in  lengths,  and  dropped 
upon  the  hills.  I  learned  that  most  of  them  were  held 
by  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  times  gone 
by  against  the  Arabs,  and  that  some  of  them  had  grov^n 
quite  rich  by  waiting  till  civilisation  had  spread  up  to 
them  ;  a  kind  of  unearned  increment  which  even  dogma- 
tists in  points  of  economics  could  not  be  hard  on,  taking 
into  consideration  the  time  and  dulness  that  the  owners 
had  endured.  Gourbis  of  Arabs,  mud-built  ksour  with 
now  and  then  black  goats'-hair  tents  each  with  its  horse 
feeding  in  front  of  it,  were  dotted  on  the  hill  sides  or 
on  the  plains  green  with  palmettos  and  with  camel-thorn. 
Occasionally  white  little  towns  glittered  upon  the 
mountain  sides  or  nestled  in  the  corries  of  the  hills. 
The  untiring  sun  beat  down  and  blended  all  in 
one  harmonious  whole  of  brown  :  brown  dusty  roads, 
brown  shaggy  hills  and  rocks  ;  the  animals  were  all 
coated  with  the  bright  brown  dust,  and  men,  scorched 
copper-coloured,  stood  leaning  on  their  sticks  playing 
reed  pipes  and  watching  goats  and  sheep,  so  motion- 
less that  they  seemed  tree  trunks  from  which  floated 
sound. 

Little  by  little  I  learned  all  my  companion's  life.  His 
college  days,  his  triumphs,  medals  and  his  entry  to  the 
world,  wise  as  he  said  in  scientific  knowledge,  but  a 
child  in  the  mean  necessary  arts  without  which  none 
can  achieve  success. 

"  I  was  ",  he  said,  "  bete  comme  tous  les  chastes,  and 
therefore  fell  a  victim  to  the  first  pretty  face  ...  I 
married  and  adored  her,  working  day  and  night  to 
make  a  home,  a  stupid  story  of  a  stupid  man,  eh  ?  .  .  . 
well,  well,  the  usual  thing,  the  husband  all  day  out, 
planning  and  striving,  and  the  devil,  no  not  the  devil, 
but  the  idle  fool,  who  flattered  .  .  ,  and  the  nest  empty 
when  the  working  bird  came  home  So  I  forswore  all 
women  and  lived  miserably,  came  to  this  colony,  and 
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thought  I  saw  an  opening,  and  then  married  again,  this 
time  an  honest  woman  almost  a  peasant,  and  have 
passed  my  life,  the  wolf  ever  just  howling  close  to  the 
door,  but  not  quite  entering  the  house. 

"  A  happy  life,  yes  happy  for  you  see  I  knew  that  I  was 
born  a  simple,  and  holy  writ  says  that  we  simples  are 
to  inherit  all  the  earth  .  .  .  well  so  we  do,  for  we 
maintain  all  our  illusions  green,  and  after  all  illusions 
are  the  best  riches,  so  I  have  been  rich,  that  is  until  a 
month  ago.  Not  rich  you  know  in  money,  though  I 
have  have  had  my  chances,  but  never  took  them,  as 
when  the  German  company  offered  me  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  discover  copper  in  a  mine,  where  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  no  copper  ever  was.  I  have 
seen  friends  grow  rich  and  have  not  envied  them,  for 
till  a  month  ago  I  had  a  treasure  in  my  wife.  Yes,  a 
good  woman,  always  equal,  ever  the  same,  good  year, 
bad  year,  smiling  but  sensible,  hard-working  and  with 
just  that  worldly  sense  I  ever  wanted  .  .  .  yet  looked 
up  to  me  for  my  scant  book  learning.  .  .  .  No,  no  .  .  . 
I  have  not  wept  much  for  I  have  work  to  do  ;  not  that 
work  deadens  grief,  as  you  in  England  say,  but  that 
you  cannot  work  and  weep. 

"  The  mine  is  net  a  rich  mine,  ten  or  twelve  Spaniards, 
the  foreman  and  myself,  the  sole  inhabitants.  Dull  life 
you  say.  .  .  ,  Yes,  but  no  duller  than  in  Paris,  life  is 
life  no  matter  where  you  have  to  live.  No  I  do  not 
shoot ;  why  should  one  shoot,  rabbits  and  hares  are 
under  every  tuft  of  grass,  the  Spanish  workmen  kill 
them  now  and  then  with  stones.  Ah,  there  is  the  mine, 
that  yellowish  mark  upon  the  hill,  those  tunnels,  and 
the  huts  ". 

We  rattled  down  the  hill,  the  miserable  jades  both 
galloped  for  their  lives,  the  carriage  bounding  after 
them,  checked  but  by  a  rusty  Arab  stirrup  fastened  to 
a  chain,  which  acted  as  a  drag.  We  pulled  up  sharply, 
and  the  drag  chain  breaking  left  the  stirrup  stranded 
on  the  road.  As  the  driver  went  to  retrieve  it,  and  to 
repair  the  damage,  I  had  full  time  to  contemplate  the 
mine.  Twelve  or  thirteen  kilometres  from  the  nearest 
house  just  perched  above  the  road,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  giant  rabbit  had  burrowed  in  the  hill.  Two  or 
three  tunnels,  one  of  which  vomited  yellowish  water 
underneath  the  road,  two  or  three  workings,  open-cast 
and  left  deserted,  two  or  three  heaps  of  cinders,  and  a 
pumping  engine  broken  and  left  to  rust,  together  with 
the  ten  or  a  dozen  cottages  flanked  by  the  dreary 
unsuccessful  gardens  which  in  all  countries  miners 
seem  to  own,  were  its  chief  features.  An  iron  water 
tank  upon  a  pile  of  masonry,  and  several  heaps  of  coal 
dumped  in  the  bushes  which  grew  between  the  dark 
grey  boulders  with  which  the  hill  was  strewn,  served  as 
embellishments  to  the  melancholy  scene.  Slatternly 
women  washed  their  husbands'  clothes,  or  stood  and 
looked  out  listlessly  into  the  driving  mist  ;  a  mangy 
goat  or  two  grazed  on  the  prickly  shrubs,  and  a  keen 
wind  whistling  and  screeching  through  the  gullies  of 
the  hills  made  the  coarse  skirts  and  flannel  petticoats 
crack  in  the  air  like  whips.  The  sort  of  place  which 
might  have  had  a  kind  of  grandeur  of  its  own  had  not 
the  mine  been  there,  but  which  disfigured  and  made 
vulgar  as  it  was  became  more  desolating  than  a  slum 
outside  a  town.  The  engineer  collected  his  few  traps, 
his  carpet  bag  and  shoddy  plaid,  his  bulgy  umbrella 
and  his  new  hat  carefully  carried  in  a  handbox  all  the 
journey  on  his  knee  :  he  tendered  me  his  card,  large 
limp  and  shiny,  and  with  his  "  noms,"  his  "  prenoms," 
and  his  "  titres,"  duly  set  forth  upon  it. 

Then  having  thanked  me  with  prolixity,  he  took  his 
leave  of  me,  and  slinging  all  his  things  upon  his  back 
struck  into  a  small  footpath  up  the  hill  winding  his  way 
amongst  the  boulders  looking  so  like  them  in  his  worn 
grey  clothes  that  it  appeared  they  all  were  one,  only 
that  one  was  moving  on  the  ground.  I  called  and 
waved  my  hand,  but  he  went  upwards  towards  the  huts 
without  once  turning  and  when  I  looked  again,  the 
bent  grey  moving  figure  had  disappeared  amongst  the 
stones. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 


INCED  I  T    REGI  N  A. 
2  February,  1901. 

p^IDE  thou  triumphant  through  the  empurpled 

town  ; 

Thy  last  and  queenliest  progress  has  begun  ; 
Victoria  thou  art,  thy  victory  won  ; 
Lay  down  earth's  diadem  and  take  thy  crown. 

This  is  thy  greatest  day  ;  princes  and  kings, 
Thy  children  and  thy  children's  children,  weep  : 
And  queens  and  princesses  their  vigil  keep, 

For  in  their  ears  the  broken  death-bell  rings 

The  farewell  to  a  mother  :  minute  guns, 
Drops  of  the  people's  heart-blood,  heavily 
Fall  one  by  one  on  silence  ;  silent,  see, 

Through  those  ranked  faces  how  amazement  runs. 

She  who  seemed  deathless,  she  whom  dusky  kings 
Hailed  as  Great  Mother  from  earth's  confines,  dead? 
Queen  at  whose  name  the  subject  raised  his  head, 

Not  bowed  ;  whose  praise  the  lonely  settler  sings. 

Weep  thou  for  us  ;  we  dare  not  weep  for  thee. 

Weep  ?  With  thy  lost  yoke  mourned  as  is  lost  love  ? 

Were  all  this  circumstance  a  veil  well  wove 
To  mask  glee  gravely,  we  might  weep  for  thee. 

Ride  on  :  ride  to  thy  greater  coronal ; 
Less  heavily  it  lies,  that  anxious  crown. 
Than  on  thy  girlish  temples,  when  the  frown 

Of  unknown  danger  spanned  from  robe  to  pall. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  robe  Time  cannot  rend : 
Who  knew  what  civil  strife,  what  empire's  crash. 
What  faltering  hand,  what  lie,  what  hate  might 
dash 

Thy  hopes,  or  sap  them  slowly  to  their  end  ? 

But  thou  hast  won  :  the  flag  of  England  flies  ; 
Half  mast,  indeed,  but  not  for  honour  dead 
Or  empire  lost.    It  "  hangs  its  heavy  head  " 

In  sympathy  with  all  thy  people's  sighs. 

Halt :  for  the  Queen  comes  home  in  majesty  : 
Now  to  her  finished  work  put  the  last  touch  : 
'Tis  the  last  touch  of  earth  ;  earth  has  not  such 

As  she ;  then  rest  her  gently,  lingeringly. 


THE  PROMENADE   AND   OTHER  CONCERTS. 

IS  there  any  music  in  England  ?  Sometimes  I  have 
seriously  pondered  the  problem.  But  the  other  day 
I  returned  to  these  climes  and  found  that  there  was  more 
music  in  London — not  to  mention  the  "adjacent"  dis- 
trict of  England — than  ever  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
any  one  French  or  German  or  Russian  town  even  in  the 
height  of  its  season.  After  all,  England  is  a  little  place. 
France  and  Germany  have  a  great  advantage  over  us. 
For  each  town  that  we  have,  for  each  town  containing 
a  sufficient  number  of  musical  inhabitants  to  keep  up  a 
band  or  an  orchestra,  the  French  have  a  dozen.  To 
each  that  we  have  Germany  has  two  dozen.  As  a 
natural  result — I  would  show  it  if  I  had  space  and 
inclination — it  has  been  easier  in  France  and  Germany 
than  in  England  to  establish  a  habit  of  opera-going. 
On  the  other  hand,  London  is  by  way  of  being  a  big 
place  ;  and  if  it  has  no  respectable  opera,  it  has  at  any  rate 
some  series  of  concerts  that  beat  clean  out  cf  the  field  any- 
thing that  Germany  or  France  can  offer.  Someone  is  sure 
to  come  along  and  to  write  a  letter  to  my  Editor 
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king  me  what  I  mean.  Will  I  explain  the  precise 
imposition  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  late  Walter 
iter's  style?  Will  I  explain  why  I  think  England 
;tteroff  musically,  in  some  respects,  than  France  and 
ermany  ?  I  really  have  neither  time,  energy  or  incli- 
ition  to  answer  all  these  conundrums.  These  articles 
e  written  as  well  as  this  pen  will  write  them  :  if  they 
)  not  convince  those  who  read  them  I  have  absolutely 
)thing  further  to  add.  But  I  am  prepared  to  go  so  far 
1  to  remind  my  readers  that  whereas  Paris  has  its 
ree  or  four  concerts  per  week,  whereas  Brussels  has 
)t  even  one  concert  or  half  a  concert  per  week, 
hereas  most  of  the  provincial  French  and  German 
wns  have  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  concert  per 
£ek,  London  has  had  for  months,  every  night  in  the 
sek,  a  splendid  series  of  concerts.  It  is  true  we  have 
)  opera — on  that  point  sufficient  has  been  written 
!re — it  is  true  we  shall  never  have  an  opera 
an  artistic  opera — so  long  as  the  Grand  Opera 
mdicate  has  not  had  its  power  broken,  until  some 
/al  and  more  worthy  scheme  ruins  it.  But  it  is  some- 
ing,  it  is  much,  to  have  Mr.  Newman's  Promenade 
ncerts.  A  little  while  ago,  when  summing  up  the 
usic  of  the  past  year,  I  ridiculed  London  with  its 
ethora  of  concerts  and  lack  of  opera.  But  after  more 
reful  consideration  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  people  of 
jndon  are  less  musical  than  the  people,  for  instance, 

Rouen.  Rouen  has  an  opera,  but  an  opera  that 
minds  one  of  a  circus  or  a  bull-fight.  The  rich 
lung  men  of  the  town,  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
;11  educated,  go  there  to  whistle  down,  during  the 
rformance,  any  artist  they  happen,  with  their  refined 
ste,  to  dislike  ;  they  go  there  to  whistle  at  all  the 
lists  if  they  happen  to  dislike  the  director.  And 
Duen,  which  I  described  more  fully  in  these  columns 
me  weeks  ago,  has  a  typical  French  opera.  In 
arseilles,  indeed,  things  are  said  to  be  even  worse. 
:ily  a  few  weeks  ago  a  director  had  to  resign  and 
turn  to  Paris,  and,  what  was  worse,  young  singers 
d  to  resign  and  return  to  Paris,  moneyless,  almost 
eadless,  because  the  howling  crowd  of  ruffians 
lich  constitutes  the  Marseilles  musical  public  did 
t  like  one  person  or  another  concerned  in  the 
inagement.  A  public  such  as  this,  or  such  as  that  of 
)uen,  may  be  told  by  the  gentlemen  who  eke  out  pre- 
rious  livelihoods  by  flattering  them  in  their  daily 
ess  that  they  are  extremely  musical  and  show  fine 
isical  taste  in  shouting  and  whistling  at  singers  they 

not  like  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  public  that 
tends  the  Promenade  concerts  and  applauds  what  it 
:es  and  merely  remains  silent  when  something  happens 

be  given  that  it  does  not  like.  It  is  not  a  public  that 
ys  cheap  hearthrugs  and  has  them  made  into  over- 
ats  ;  but  it  comes  in  crowds  and  listens  respectfully 
len  the  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music  are 
lyed.     And  never  has  it   had   such  opportunities 

Mr.  Newman  has  afforded  it  lately.  It  is  pretty 
d  kind  of  us  who  write  criticisms  to  say  that 
2re  is  too  much  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky ;  but 
lave  a  private  suspicion  that  Mr.  Newman  runs  his 
ncerts  for  the  public  that  pays  and  not  for  the  critics 
10  don't ;  and  if  the  paying  public  wants  to  hear  the 
Lthetic  symphony  rather  frequently  it  is  quite  easy  for 
e  critics  to  stay  away.  I  have  glanced  through  the 
Ik  of  the  programmes  given  at  Queen's  Hall  since 
it  August,  and  they  seem  to  me  wonderful.  No  other 
:y  in  the  world  could  support  such  a  series  of  cou- 
rts. Despite  the  assertions  of  my  good  friend  Mr. 
mes  Huneker,  there  has  been  singularly  little 
endelssohn.  There  may  not  have  been  enough 
velties — but  that  is  a  question  which  I  shall  some 
y  discuss  more  fully.    The  playing,  so  much  of  it 

I  have  heard,  has  been  excellent.    I  have  had  quite 

debauch  of  concert- going  lately,  and  after  many 
Dnths  of  French  provincial  opera  I  have  found  it 
hilarating  to  hear  the  oean  fresh  tone  of  Mr. 
'ood's  strings,  and  the  splendid  attack,  and  the 
autiful  delicacy  of  the  wood-wind.  On  Thurs- 
y  night  a  disappointment  was  prepared  for  us : 
chard  .Strauss'  "Don  Juan"  was  put  down  for 
rformance,  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  hall  it  had 
en  taken  off  the  programme  as  "it  was  found 
is  morning  that  sufficient  time  could  not  be  devoted  to 
dearsal  ...  for  an  adequatt^  performance  this  even- 


ing ".  Shade  of  the  late  Mr.  Cusins  !  What  would  he 
have  thought,  what  do  the  present  Philharmonic 
directors  think,  of  considering  "  sufficient  "  rehearsal 
necessary  for  any  work,  new  or  old  ?  Well,  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Newman  were  honest  ;  and  1  can  assure 
those  who  missed  Mr.  Strauss'  "Don  Juan"  that 
they  did  not  miss  a  great  deal.  I  have  heard  it,  and 
clever  though  it  is  nowadays  one  must  say  that  all  the 
works  of  Richard  Strauss  are  clever — it  is  not  beautiful, 
not  artistic.  We  had  an  excellent  rendering  of  the 
"  Figaro "  overture,  and  a  middling  one  of  the 
"  Zauberflote "  overture,  and  these  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Strauss.  Mozart  was, 
when  all  has  been  heard,  the  prodigious  master  of 
masters.  When  one  listens  to  the  tremendous  opening 
of  the  "Zauberflote"  overture  one  feels  how  little  of 
real  value  has  been  done  in  music  since  he  died.  The 
Promenades  come  to  an  end  to  night,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it  and  hope  they  will  soon  be  started  again,  if  only 
because  one  can  hear  music  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances and  smoke. 

Amongst  my  "  other  "  concerts  I  find  space  this  week 
to  mention  only  one.  It  was  given  by  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  at  S.  George's  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  By 
far  the  most  important  item  on  the  programme  was  an 
operetta  called  "  The  Postbag  ",  with  a  libretto  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Graves  and  music,  partly  original  and  partly 
arrangements  of  old  Irish  songs,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Esposito.  There  is  not  in  it  one  song  to  be  compared 
with  "The  Sweet  Lark",  which  was  spoken  about  here 
some  months  ago,  but  there  are  lots  of  beautiful  things. 
Mr.  Esposito  should  publish  the  full  score  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  Monday  the  operetta  was  given  with  only 
piano  accompaniment.  Of  Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  said — he  sang  and  acted  with 
superb  aplomb  and  humour  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  added 
that  he  mounted  the  show  excellently.  Miss  Evangeline 
Florence  and  Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara  were  also  first-rate. 

  J.  F.  R. 


MR.  SHAW'S  TRAGEDY. 

THE  promptest  notice  of  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  " 
would  have  been  too  late  to  guide  anyone  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  go  to  see  the  play. 
And  the  belatedness  of  my  notice  matters  the  less 
because  the  play,  though  performed  only  twice,  lives 
lustily  in  book-form,  and  will  assuredly  live  so  for 
many  years.  Not  that  it  seems  to  me  "a  masterpiece 
— yes  !  with  all  reservations,  a  masterpiece  ",  as  Mr. 
Archer  hastily  acclaimed  it.  Indeed,  having  seen  it 
acted,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  heresy  that  it  is,  as  a 
work  of  art,  a  failure.  But  the  failure  of  such  a 
man  as  "  G.  B.  S."  is  of  more  value  than  a  score  of 
ordinary  men's  neat  and  cheap  successes,  even  as  the 
"failure"  of  a  Brummell  is  worthier  than  a  score  of 
made-up  bows  in  the  gleaming  window  of  the  hosier. 
"Mrs.  Warren"  is  a  powerful  and  stimulating,  even 
an  ennobling,  piece  of  work — a  great  failure,  if  you 
like,  but  also  a  failure  with  elements  of  greatness  in  it. 
It  is  decried  as  unpleasant  by  those  who  cannot  bear  to 
be  told  publicly  about  things  which  in  private  they  can 
discuss,  and  even  tolerate,  without  a  qualm.  Such 
people  are  the  majority.  For  me,  I  confess,  a  play 
with  an  unpleasant  subject,  written  sincerely  and  fear- 
lessly by  a  man  who  has  a  keenly  active  brain  and  a 
keenly  active  interest  in  the  life  around  him,  is  much 
less  unpleasant  than  that  milk-and-water  romance 
(brewed  of  skimmed  milk  and  st^ale  water)  which  is  the 
fare  commonly  provided  for  me  in  the  theatre.  It 
seems  to  me  not  only  less  unpleasant,  but  also  less 
unwholesome.    I  am  thankful  for  it. 

Gratitude,  however,  does  not  benumb  my  other 
faculties.  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Archer,  "Not 
a  masterpiece,  no  !  with  all  reservations,  not  a  master- 
piece "  is  my  cry.  The  play  is  in  Mr.  Shaw's  earlier 
manner — his  'prentice  manner.  It  was  written  in  the 
period  when  he  had  not  yet  found  the  proper  form  for 
expressing  himself  in  drama.  He  has  found  that  form 
now.  He  has  come  through  experiment  to  the  loose 
form  of  "  Cffisar  and  Cleopatra",  of  "The  Devil's 
Disciple " — that  large  and  variegated  form  wherein 
there  is  elbow-room  for  all  his  irresponsible  complexi- 
ties.   In  "  Mrs.  Warren  "  he  was  still  making  tentative 
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steps  along  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of  Ibsen.  To 
exhaust  a  theme  in  four  single  acts  requires  tremen- 
dous artistic  concentration.  When  the  acts  are  split  up 
loosely  in  scenes  the  author  may  divagate  with  im- 
punity. But  in  four  single  acts  there  is  no  room 
for  anything  that  is  not  strictly  to  the  point.  Any 
irrelevancy  offends  us.  And  irrelevancy  is  of  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Shaw's  genius.  Try  as  he  would, 
in  admiration  of  his  master,  he  could  not  keep 
himself  relevant  to  Mrs.  Warren.  We  find  him 
bobbing  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  play,  and  then 
bobbing  down  again,  quickly,  ashamed  of  himself.  In 
the  loose  form  which  he  has  now  found  for  himself  he 
can  bob  up  as  often  as  he  likes,  and  always  we  are 
overjoyed  to  see  him.  But  in  the  old  constricted  form 
we  frown  at  him.  We  frown  not  merely  at  the  waste  of 
time,  but  also  as  at  a  breach  of  good  taste.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
a  comedic  person,  Mrs.  Warren  a  tragic.  The  Restora- 
tion is  over,  and  no  dramatist  could  treat  her  from  any 
but  a  tragic  standpoint.  It  is  from  this  standpoint,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  treated  her.  And  thus  we 
are  jarred  by  the  involuntary  intrusions  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
self.  They  give  a  painful  effect  of  levity,  though  we 
know  well  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  levity  than 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  regards  his  theme. 
Theme,  spirit :  that  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  main  secret  of  the  play's  failure  is  that  we  have  a 
comedian  trying  to  be  tragic.  To  create  a  tragedy, 
you  must  have  a  sense  of  that  pity  and  terror  which — 
"Agreed",  Mr.  Shaw  will  interrupt  "and  I  have 
nothing  if  not  that  sense.  If  you  don't  find  it 
in  this  play  of  mine,  you  must  be  blind  ".  "  Agreed", 
I  rejoin.  But  I  proceed  to  suggest  that  a  man 
may  be  more  than  a  comedian  in  himself,  yet  fail 
to  be  tragic  in  dramaturgy,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  feel  the  pity  and  terror  of  life  in  the  way 
that  a  tragic  dramatist  must  feel  it.  His  sense  of 
it  is  a  sincere  and  fine  one.  But  it  is  the  satirist's 
sense.  He  is  sorry  for  things  as  they  are,  and  afraid  ' 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  angry  that  they  are  not  | 
otherwise,  and  laudably  anxious  to  reform  them.  His 
is  a  fine  civic  ardour,  which  I  should  be  the  last  to 
disparage.  But  it  does  not  constitute  him  a  tragic 
dramatist.  The  tragic  dramatist  must  feel  pity  and 
terror  in  a  certain  specific  way.  It  is  through  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  that  he  must  feel  them. 
He  must  be  able  to  see  into  their  hearts,  and  show  us 
what  he  has  seen  there.  He  must  be  able  to  create 
human  beings.  Comedy's  main  appeal  is  to  the 
head,  tragedy's  to  the  heart.  We  can  be  intellectu- 
ally interested  in  figures  that  do  not  illude  us  as 
real,  but  we  cannot  feel  for  such  figures.  Thus 
in  comedy  a  subjectively  created  figure  will  do  well 
enough,  but  in  tragedy  it  is  useless.  Mr.  Shaw  cannot 
create  a  figure  objectively,  and  thus  he  cannot  commu- 
nicate to  us  through  drama  a  tragic  emotion.  Tragedy, 
of  course,  can  appeal  not  only  to  the  heart,  but  also, 
incidentally,  to  the  head.  From  the  intellectual  point 
of  view,  "  Mrs.  Warren  "  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  most 
stimulating  affair.  We  admire  the  writer's  grip  of  his 
subject.  We  cordially  agree  with  his  views.  We 
praise  the  trenchancy  of  his  expression.  A  remarkable 
little  pamphlet  !  We  really  must  have  it  bound  !  .  .  . 
With  a  start,  we  realise  that  this  is  not  a  pamphlet 
whose  leaves  we  are  turning,  but  a  play  which  is  being 
acted.  .  .  .  Our  mistake  was  rather  a  stupid  one.  For 
if  this  play  had  been  a  pamphlet,  it  would  have  been 
appealing  to  our  hearts  and  our  heads  simultaneously. 
The  fact  thai  it  appealed  (despite  its  theme)  only  to  our 
heads  ought  to  have  reminded  us  that  it  was  an  ill- 
created  tragedy.  So  tragic  a  theme  could  not  other- 
wise have  failed  to  touch  us. 

In  order  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  those 
economic  conditions  by  which  a  Mrs.  Warren  is  pro- 
duced, Mr.  Shaw,  as  dramatist,  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  means  than  that  of  juxtaposing  Mrs.  Warren 
with  a  grown-up  daughter  who  is  ignorant  of  her 
mother's  history  and  occupation.  There  you  have  the 
makings  of  a  fine  tragic  conflict.  Only  it  is  necessary 
that  the  daughter  should  be  of  flesh  and  blood.  And 
there  you  are  bumped  up  against  one  of  the  limitations 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  genius.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Shaw  will  say 
that  Vivie  is  of  authentic  flesh  and  blood.  I  am  ready 
to  believe  that  there  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  well- 


brought-up  girl  who  would  behave  as  (admirably,  if 
Mr.  Shaw  likes)  Vivie  behaves.  Only,  such  girls  are 
very  rare,  very  abnormal ;  and,  in  any  case,  Mr.  Shaw  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  this  one  seem  like  anything 
but  a  figment  created  by  him  to  show  how,  in  his 
opinion,  a  girl  in  such  circumstances  ought  to  behave. 
But  even  if  he  had  made  her  real,  that  would  not  be 
enough.  The  tragic  dramatist  must  not  only  be  able 
to  make  a  character  real  :  he  must  also  be  able  to 
select  the  kind  of  character  that  is  right  for  his 
purpose.  In  "Mrs.  Warren  ",  obviously,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  daughter  ought  to  be  normal.  Were 
she  a  normal  girl,  the  situation  would  stir  us  to 
pity  and  awe.  As  she  is  but  an  unsympathetic 
figment  dangled  before  our  eyes,  we  are  merely 
interested.  The  whole  play  becomes  a  mere  academic 
debate.  Mr.  Shaw  has  called  attention  to  certain 
things,  and  has  moved  a  resolution,  and  we  have  all 
voted  for  the  resolution,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  I  go  too  far.  The  moving  of  a 
resolution  does  give  a  kind  of  artistic  finish  to  a  debate. 
But  there  is  no  kind  of  art  in  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  play.  We  leave  Vivie  Warren  precisely  the 
same  as  we  found  her.  She  has  passed  through  her 
ordeal  without  turning  a  hair.  At  any  rate,  any  hair 
that  may  have  turned  has  been  pressed  back  severely 
into  its  place.  The  girl  is  not  at  all  to  be  pitied,  and 
since  we  cannot  pity  her,  vi^e  lose  all  the  emotion  that 
the  play  might  have  given  us.  As  an  acute  critic,  Mr. 
Shaw  must  have  known  that  it  was  essential  to  his  play 
that  Vivie  should  be  made  human.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not  make  her  so  proves  that  he  could  not.  The 
fact  that  he  could  not  puts  him  out  of  court  as  a  tragic 
dramatist.  As  an  acute  critic,  he  has  realised  this 
third  fact,  and  is  acting  accordingly — doing  the  kind 
of  work  that  he  ought  to  do,  in  the  way  in  which  only 
he  can  do  it.    I  felicitate  him.    I  felicitate  everybody. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  yearning  for  a  National  Theatre, 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey  publicly  spoke  of  the  drama  as  "  an 
educational  force ".  Any  student  of  the  psychology 
of  histrionism  knows  that  to  hold  mimes  responsible 
for  what  they  say  off  the  stage  is  almost  as  foolish  as 
to  credit  them  with  meaning  what  they  say  on  it. 
Moreover,  the  things  said  in  an  after-dinner  speech  by 
even  a  quite  private  person  are  not  always  endorsed  by 
him  on  the  chill,  contracted  morrow.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  utterance  by  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey  was  sincere.  His  policy  in  the  management 
of  theatres  does  not  belie  him.  It  roundly  corroborates 
him.  From  first  to  last — first  to  latest,  rather — he 
has  striven  to  teach  us,  and  has  taught  us,  how 
miraculously  dull  a  thing  melodrama  may  become  in 
the  hands  of  authors  who  are  trying  to  accommo- 
date it  to  a  poetic  actor,  and  how  miraculously 
cheap  a  thing  that  actor's  talents  may  become  in  the 
effort  to  meet  these  satellites  half-way.  In  lugubrious 
tawdriness  "After  All"  is  unmatched  in  all  the  series 
of  Mr.  Harvey's  production^  If  you  are  a  "  Harveyite", 
go  to  the  Avenue  Theatre.  But  if,  like  me,  you  admire 
Mr.  Harvey's  talent  so  sincerely  that  you  cannot  bear 
to  see  him  doing  work  which  degrades  it,  do  not  go  to 
the  Avenue  Theatre. 

In  "Mademoiselle  Mars",  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
you  have  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  intrigue  executed 
with  some  neatness,  though  not  with  sufficient  despatch. 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller  is  in  it,  impersonating  Napoleon,  and 
very  like  Napoleon  he  looks ;  but  as  the  part  is  quite 
perfunctorily  written,  the  result  is  not  more  convincing 
than  it  would  be  if  Napoleon,  coming  to  life,  went  on 
the  stage  and  impersonated  Mr.  Lewis  Waller.  Mrs. 
Langtry,  as  Mademoiselle  Mars,  makes  us  think  that 
Time  must  after  all  be  a  mere  illusion.  For  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  when  first  we  saw  her,  and  as  amateurish. 

Max. 


AMERICAN  INSURANCE. 

THE  Report  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  1901  was  published  a  few  days  after  the 
year  closed.  This  is  a  feat  c  f  book-keeping  very  similar 
in  character  to  many  other  features  of  American  insur- 
ance. Just  as  the  New  ^^ork  Life  is  in  a  hurry  to 
publish  its  account  so  is  it  in  a  hurry  to  get  new  busi- 
ness ;  the  speeches  and  ciri;ulars  of  the  president  of  the 
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company,  and  other  high  officials  are  full  of  "  hustle  ". 
These  men  hustle  their  agents,  and  the  agents  hustle 
the  public,  and  the  new  proposals  come  in  in  vast 
quantities. 

The  officials  of  the  American  offices  are  highly  expert 
at  presenting  their  policies  for  sale  in  an  attractive 
way.  Most  of  the  policies  are  really  quite  unattractive, 
and  neither  the  bonus  results  nor  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  company  will  stand  comparison  with  the 
best  British  offices.  The  figures  of  the  New  York 
Life  are  of  course  huge.  The  premium  income  ex- 
ceeds ^i^^ 1 1,000,000,  and  the  assets  approximate  to 
;^6o,ooo,ooo,  while  the  insurances  in  force  amount  to 
more  than  ^280,000,000.  Even  the  new  assurances 
issued  in  igoi  exceeded  _;^5o,ooo,ooo.  All  this  is  very 
imposing,  and  is  entirely  successful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  managers,  whose  chief  aim  is  magnitude. 
The  organisers  of  the  company  know  very  definitely 
what  they  are  aiming  at,  hustle  for  it  without  ceasing, 
and  accomplish  their  purpose  ;  and  for  this  they  are 
fully  entitled  to  admiration. 

To  people  who  look  at  Life  Assurance  from  a  point 
of  view  quite  different  from  that  of  the  American  com- 
panies it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  much  successful 
energy  is  expended  on  behalf  of  an  unsatisfactory  cause. 
Practically  the  whole  business  of  the  New  York  Life  is 
life  assurance  with  Tontine  Bonuses  ;  and  as  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out  the  whole  extra  premium  which 
is  paid  to  secure  participation  in  tontine  bonuses  is  not 
insurance  but  gambling,  and  is  a  pure  bet  that  the 
policy-holder  will  survive  the  tontine  period.  The 
difference  between  non-profit  and  with-profit  rates  of 
the  New  York  Life  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  with- 
profit  premiums^  and  as  the  premium  income  exceeds 
1,000,000,  and  as  nearly  the  whole  business 
of  the  company  is  Tontine  insurance,  it  follows 
that  fully  ;^2, 000,000  a  year  is  being  paid  to  the  com- 
pany by  policy-holders  who  are  simply  gambling  to  that 
extent.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  policy-holders  are 
gambling  at  other  people's  expense.  If  they  paid  their 
premiums  for  such  policies  as  the  majority  of  British 
offices  issue,  their  families  would  fare  a  great  deal 
better  at  their  death  than  they  do  under  New  York  Life 
policies,  while  in  the  event  of  the  policy  being  discon- 
tinued, a  heavy  loss  is  incurred,  especially  during  the 
early  years  of  insurance.  There  are  thus  good  reasons 
for  regretting  that  companies  which  have  attained  such 
magnitude,  and  which  work  so  successfully  on  the  lines 
they  have  laid  down  for  themselves,  have  engrafted  on 
to  the  admirable  system  of  life  assurance  the  unhealthy 
development  of  tontine  bonuses. 

When  we  examine  the  financial  position  of  the  New 
York  Life  we  find  that  it  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  the  best  Britij^h  offices.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  last  year  was  only  about 
^4  2s.  per  cent.,  and  as  the  company  values  all  policies 
issued  prior  to  1898  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  and  all 
policies  issued  since  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  the  margin 
for  surplus  from  this  source  is  extremely  small,  as 
compared  with  'he  margin  of  about  i|  per  cent,  which 
some  British  offices  have.  Again,  the  expenditure  of 
the  company  is  so  high,  being  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  that  the  loading,  or  provision  set  aside  for 
expenses,  must  be  less  than  the  expenditure  that  is 
being  incurred.  To  put  it  perfectly  plainly  the  New 
York  Life  to  a  great  extent  makes  its  profits  by 
tontine  policy-holders  losing  their  bets  ;  in  other 
words  by  receiving  from  policy-holders  large  amounts 
paid  in  expectation  of  receiving  benefits,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Dolicy-holders  never  receive.  The  best  British  offices, 
3n  the  other  hand,  make  their  profits  for  the  policy- 
nolders  by  economy  of  management,  thus  letting  the 
ixpenditure  work  out  at  much  less  than  is  provided 
or,  and  by  gradually  building  up  such  strong  reserves 
-hat  they  can  assume  a  low  rate  of  interest  in  valuing 
iabilities,  and  derive  a  large  surplus  from  the  interest 
ictually  earned  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate 
jmployed  in  the  Valuations.  The  proportionate  surplus 
jarned  for  policy-holders  is  of  necessity  far  greater  in 
British  offices  than  in  American.  In  the  latter  case 
jome  policy-holders  fare  very  badly,  that  others  may 
are  moderately  well  ;  surplus  is  not  earned  by  economy, 
5r,  to  any  great  extent,  from  surplus  interest,  but  is  i 


obtained  at  the  expense  of  policy-holders  who  die  or 
surrender  within  the  tontine  period  In  British  offices 
the  policy-holders  are  treated  fairly  all  round  and 
surplus  is  derived  from  economical  management  and 
financial  strength. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE   SMALLPOX  CRISIS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Fitzroy  Square,  W.,  27  January,  1902. 

Sir, — May  i  appeal  to  you,  and  indeed  to  all  editors 
of  first-rate  reviews,  to  refuse  in  future  to  publish 
articles  on  this  subject  without  the  signature  of  the 
writer?  Vaccination  is  not  a  policy  :  it  is  a  prophylactic. 
From  time  to  time  you  wish  to  place  before  your 
readers  the  latest  results  of  expert  investigation  as  to 
the  value  of  that  prophylactic.  I  contend  that  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Saturday  Review  to  make  itself 
responsible  for  technical  reports  of  this  description,  the 
reports  should  be  signed.  When  I  had  the  honor  of 
acting  as  theatrical  expert  to  the  Saturday  Review, 
I  signed  my  reports.  My  successor  does  the  same. 
Your  expert  In  painting  signs.  Your  expert  in  music 
signs.  When  Mr.  Hudson  deals  with  natural  history 
for  you  he  signs.  When  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham 
writes  on  South  America  he  signs.  The  public  knows 
whose  authority  it  is  taking  for  statements  and  opinions 
on  matters  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  your  politics. 
The  credit  of  the  signatories  is  staked  on  every  line  of 
theirs  that  you  print. 

Naturally,  I  am  impelled  to  ask  whether  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox  in  London  is  a  less  serious  matter  than 
the  Opera,  than  the  last  new  fashionable  comedy,  than 
the  Bond  Street  picture  shows,  than  the  habits  of  the 
thrush,  than  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Buenos 
Ayres  ?  Why  may  we  not  have  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  on  whose  authority  we  are  offered  a  series 
of  assertions  concerning  vaccination  which,  If  true,  are 
of  the  most  momentous  interest  and  the  most  startling 
novelty  ?  First  we  had  an  article  In  which  we  were 
told,  in  the  course  of  an  exordium  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive pomp,  that  vaccination  is  a  bacteriological 
discovery.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  as  It  is  put  forward 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  all 
the  accepted  authorities  on  the  subject,  references 
should  be  given  to  whatever  recent  and  hitherto 
unpublished  researches  may  be  the  basis  of  so  un- 
expected a  statement.  So  far,  all  the  Investigators 
have  been  agreed  that  the  efforts  made  to  place  small- 
pox and  vaccine  variola  on  the  samefooting  as  diphtheria 
and  tetanus,  as  diseases  which  have  yielded  a  specific 
bacillus  to  the  microscope,  have  utterly  failed.  The 
fact  has  been  brought  to  common  knowledge  through 
the  scandal  caused  by  the  freely  expressed  contempt  of 
one  of  our  most  eminent  bacteriologists  for  Jenner's 
methods.  You  will  see  the  dilemma  in  which  this 
places  your  contributor.  Either  he  is  pretending  to 
an  expert  knowledge  of  bacteriology  and  vaccination 
which  he  does  not  possess,  or  he  believes  so  ardently 
In  vaccination  that  he  considers  himself  justified  in 
deceiving  us  for  our  own  good,  and  takes  advantage 
of  the  anonymity  of  his  article  to  make  statements  that 
he  dare  not  make  In  any  scientific  journal  over  his  own 
signature. 

In  his  article  in  your  last  issue,  he  mainly  devotes 
himself  to  urging  the  Local  Government  Board  to  issue 
an  assurance  to  the  public  combining  "the  frank 
admission  that  in  the  days  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination, 
accidental  inoculation  with  other  diseases,  although 
extremely  unlikely,  was  theoretically  possible  "  with  a 
statement  that  "  the  modern  method  of  glycerlnated 
calf-lymph  has  now  destroyed  even  the  remote  possibility 
of  such  extrinsic  danger".  Will  your  contributor  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  his  authority  for  this  assurance  ? 
The  known  authorities  on  the  subject  of  glycerlnated 
calf-lymph  do  not  confirm  It.  Dr.  Copeman,  who,  if 
not  the  Inventor  of  glycerlnated  lymph,  has  at  least 
brought  it  into  common  use  and  investigated  it  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  strongest  interest  in  establishing 
its  innocuousness,  is  quite  explicit  to  the  contrary.  He 
describes  how  the  glycerlnated  germs  first  multiply  and 
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then  almost  disappear  ;  how  certain  pathogenic  germs 
perish  in  the  process  and  certain  others  do  not ;  and 
how  the  specific  vaccine  or  variolous  germ  (if  there  be 
one)  still  eludes  all  attempts  to  detect  it.  He  explains 
his  simple  method  of  obtaining  lymph,  not  from  cow- 
pox,  but  by  taking  human  smallpox,  in  the  shape  of 
crusts  from  the  hospital  ships,  and  inoculating  an  egg 
with  them,  the  contents  of  the  egg  after  a  period  of 
decomposition  changing  into  a  lymph  which,  after 
passing  through  the  calf,  and  thereby  qualifying  as 
calf-lymph,  produces  all  the  effects  of  Jennerian  cowpox 
when  used  for  vaccinating-  children.  All  this  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Copeman's  Milroy  Lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  latest  works  available.  Dr.  Copeman 
does  not  say  that  glycerinalion  destroys  all  pathogenic 
germs  :  he  carefully  mentions  the  germs  it  does  destroy  ; 
and  gives  the  period  at  which  the  lymph,  between  the 
first  multiplication  of  the  germs  and  the  final  weakening 
of  the  vaccine,  can  be  used  with  the  minimum  of  risk 
and  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  But  as  to  putting 
forward  such  a  statement  as  that  of  your  contributor, 
that  glycerination  "  destroys  even  the  remote  possi- 
bility "  of  the  lymph  conveying  pathogenic  germs, 
neither  Dr.  Copeman  nor  any  other  expert  has  ever 
signed  his  name  to  such  an  assertion.  Why,  then, 
does  your  contributor  make  it?  Has  he  improved  on 
Dr.  Copeman's  method  of  preparing  the  lymph  ?  If  so, 
can  he  guarantee  that  the  lymph  provided  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  all  prepared  according  to  his 
method  and  not  according  to  Dr.  Copeman's  ? 

Then  again,  as  to  "the  frank  admission".  What 
does  he  mean  by  the  phrase  "theoretically  possible" 
as  applied  to  contagion  through  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
tion ?  Does  he  mean  that  though  theoretically  possible 
it  never  actually  took  place?  If  so,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  calf-lymph,  which  is  comparatively  very 
expensive  ?  Need  we  spend  money  by  the  million  to 
guard  against  a  merely  theoretical  danger?  If  he 
means,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  though  "extremely 
unlikely ",  it  did  take  place,  what  does  he  mean  by 
qualifying  the  possibility  as  "  theoretic"  ?  And,  either 
way,  how  does  he  reconcile  the  terms  he  uses  with  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  defends 
vaccination  on  the  ground,  not  that  its  risks  are 
theoretic,  but  that,  though  "not  inconsiderable  "  (we 
killed  a  child  every  week  with  the  greatest  regularity 
in  the  decade  1881  91)  they  are  so  much  less  than 
the  risks  of  smallpox  that  it  is  worth  while  risking 
vaccination  to  make  sure  of  escaping  smallpox. 

Please  observe  that  I  am  not  raising  the  question  of 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  I  am  raising  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  who  are  permitted 
to  flood  the  press  with  unsigned  articles  on  the  subject. 
And  I  challenge  your  contributor  to  escape  from  three 
alternatives.  i.  He  knows  his  subject,  and  has  in- 
tentionally misled  your  readers.  2.  He  does  not  know 
his  subject,  and  has  imposed  on  the  Saturday  Review. 
3.  He  is  in  possession  of  evidence  for  which  he  has 
given  us  neither  his  own  authority  nor  anyone  else's. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

[There  is  a  fourth  "alternative",  namely,  that  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  zeal  as  an  anti-vaccinator  has  so  far 
outrun  common  discretion  as  to  make  him  impute 
ignorance,  imposition  or  dishonesty  to  the  Saturday 
Review,  on  grounds  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  call 
stupid  were  Mr.  Shaw  a  less  brilliant  man.  His  first 
ground  is  that  we  declared  vaccination  to  be  a  bacteri- 
ological discovery.  In  the  actual  article  (Saturday 
Review,  vol.  xcii.  p.  422)  we  wrote  "  the  production  of 
immunity  by  vaccination,  for  long  an  isolated  empirical 
result,  hit  upon  by  what  may  be  called  a  happy  chance, 
and  at  its  inception  out  of  line  with  what  was  known  of 
diseases,  has  now  by  the  vast  growth  of  knowledge  taken 
its  place  as  one  particular  problem  exactly  congruous 
with  the  problems  raised  by  study  of  the  vast  majority 
of  diseases.  Had  Jenner  not  existed,  were  smallpox  a 
new  plague  suddenly  brought  to  Europe  from  some 
remote  part  of  the  earth,  modern  bacteriologists,  from 
their  knowledge  of  other  diseases,  would  be  seeking  for 
some  means  of  producing  immunity  much  on  the  lines 
of  Jenner's  empirical  solution".  His  second  ground  is 
a  series  of  supposed  paraphrases  of  extracts  from  Dr. 


Copeman's  "Milroy  Lectures".  In  that  volume 
(1898,  p.  186)  Dr.  Copeman  writes:  "Thus,  by 
the  methods  described,  glycerinated  calf-lymph 
can  be  prepared  which  becomes  free  from  ex- 
traneous organisms,  is  available  for  a  large  number 
of  vaccinations,  at  least  5,000  from  an  average 
calf,  and  retains  full  activity  for  eight  months," 
Incidentally,  we  may  add  that  Dr.  Copeman's  in- 
oculation of  a  calf  from  an  egg-culture  of  smallpox 
is  not  given  as  the  method  of  obtaining  lymph,  but 
simply  as  one  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  bacteriological  study  of 
smallpox,  and  Dr.  Copeman  gives  definite  reasons  for 
not  recommending  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tion of  the  lymph.  As  to  Mr.  Shaw's  third  ground,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  there  is  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  old  arm-to-arm  method  in  which  the  only 
precaution  taken  was  the  selection  of  apparently 
healthy  children,  and  the  modern  method  of  glyceri- 
nated lymph,  in  which  testing,  purifying,  retesting  and 
repurifying  are  done.  Mr.  Shaw  really  need  not  be 
exercised  about  the  signature  to  our  articles  on  vaccina- 
tion. If  he  wants  to  fix  responsibility,  there  is  always 
the  Editor,  who,  undoubtedly  must  admit  to  being 
(according  to  Mr.  Shaw's  trilemma)  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor,  or  a  dog  in  the  manger,  if  the  articles  prove 
their  writer  to  be  one  or  all  of  these  three. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rossyvera  House,  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 

January,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  very  egoistic  letter  on  the 
education  of  officers  which  Mr.  T.  M.  Maguire  contri- 
buted to  your  issue  of  the  28th  December.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  thinks  that  I  specially  singled  out  his 
cramming  establishment  for  attack  in  my  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  December.  No  reason- 
able person  could  possibly  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  strictures  which  I  passed  on  the  evils  of  the 
cramming  system  were  specially  levelled  against  Mr. 
Maguire.  But  if  he  thinks  that  the  cap  fits  and  likes  to 
put  it  on  in  public,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

I  maintain  that,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Maguire  says 
to  the  contrary,  the  cramming  system  leads  to  highly 
pernicious  results.  From  Mr.  Maguire's  letter  it 
appears  that  he  has  educated  the  whole  of  the  British 
army.  That  of  itself  is  the  most  convincing  argument 
against  the  cramming  system.  It  has  been  patent  to 
everyone  during  the  course  of  the  present  war  that  our 
officers  are  not  so  well  up  in  the  details  of  their  pro- 
fession as  they  ought  to  be.  Such  failings  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  methods  of  training  officers 
hitherto  adopted. 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Maguire  is  so  anxious  for 
"local  habitations  and  names  "  to  be  published  unless 
he  is  thinking  of  that  elementary  principle  of  mechanics 
in  accordance  with  which  one  end  of  a  see-saw  must 
rise  when  the  other  descends.  He  probably  thinks  that 
if  other  members  of  the  cramming  confraternity  are 
exposed,  his  own  numbers  will  go  up  with  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Mr.  Maguire  uses  your  columns  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
spectus for  his  academy  and  mentions,  with  much  con- 
centrated essence  of  egoism,  that  some  of  his  lecturers 
are  the  most  original  teachers  to  be  had.  Granting  i 
this,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  his  pupils  ' 
acquire  originality  of  thought  or  action.  It  is  not  an 
axiom  of  education  that  original  teachers  produce 
original  pupils.  But  since  Mr.  Maguire  is  so  eager  to 
make  known  the  inner  working  of  his  establishment  to 
your  readers,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  includes 
the  study  of  music  in  his  curriculum.  If  so,  that  is  the 
reason  why  his  "distinguished"  pupils  find  pianos 
necessary  for  keeping  up  their  musical  attainments 
when  they  are  chasing  Boer  commandos.  Did  he  treat 
the  same  "distinguished"  pupils  to  a  luxurious  table 
when  they  were  being  prepared  for  the  army  at  his 
academy  ?  If  such  was  the  case,  many  of  them  doubt- 
less found  it  necessary  to  recall  the  sweet  memories  of 
years  passed  at  12  Earl's  Court  Square  by  transporting 
kitchen  ranges  over  the  veldt  when  attached  to  mobile 
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columns.  I  would  also  ask  Mr.  Mao^uire  whether  the 
letters  "  V.C."  and  "  D.S.O."  by  which  the  "distin- 
guished "  pupils  are  designated  are  degrees  given  by 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  terms  passed  at  his 
establishment,  or  whether  they  are  identical  with  the 
decorations  bestowed  by  His  Majesty  on  the  brave? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  Cole. 

COMPULSORY  SERVICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Vryheid,  South  Africa,  igoi. 

Sir, — About  this  time  last  year,  I  ventured  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  on  this  most  important  subject.  The  lapse 
of  a  year  has  but  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  service.  I  mentioned  the 
weakness  of  the  military  situation,  consequent  on  the 
insufficiency  of  our  army  ;  if  this  was  true  then,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  true  now  ?  Let  us  face  the  situa- 
tion. This  war  is  still  unfinished,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  come  to  an  end  for  another  six  or  eight 
months  at  least.  Even  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
a  very  large  garrison  must  be  retained. 

Even  to  maintain  our  present  strength,  recruits  are 
wanted  in  larger  numbers  than  ever.  Drafts  are 
required  each  month  for  South  Africa  and  India  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  has  only  been  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  drafts  have  been  sent  out  at  all.  As  it  is, 
the  men  forming  these  recent  drafts  have  been  of 
inferior  physique,  and  the  time  for  their  training  has 
been  too  short  to  fit  them  for  their  place  in  the  fighting 
line.  Trained  soldiers  are  killed,  invalided  home,  or 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  their  service  :  their  places  are 
taken  by  immature,  partially  trained  boys  from  home. 
Again,  the  majority  of  regiments  out  here  have  been 
for  two  years,  without  a  rest,  on  active  service  :  they 
are  worn  out,  and  after  all  are  not  machines.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  many  reasons  imperative  to  relieve  them. 
But  where  can  we  find  regiments  to  take  their  place  ? 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  another  war  upon 
our  hands  :  say  we  had  one  with  Russia  upon  some 
Afghan  question.  In  that  case,  we  require  about 
100,000  additional  white  troops  in  India,  as  well  as 
men  to  replace  casualties.  Where  are  these  men  to 
come  from  ? 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man, 
who  understands  the  subject,  not  to  arrive  at  one  con- 
clusion ;  and  that  is  that  our  army  is  too  small  for  its 
present  duties.  Even  to  carry  on  this  war  for  two 
years,  and  to  maintain  an  army  of  200,000  in  the  field, 
we  have  had  to  obtain  aid  from  the  colonies,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  auxiliary  troops,  whose  proper  duty  is  the 
home  defence.  The  employment  of  auxiliaries  abroad 
has  many  objections.  To  begin  with,  for  the  first  three 
months  they  require  much  training — this  is  only  natural ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  just  when  they  are  really  good, 
they  have  to  be  relieved,  and  their  places  are  filled  by 
untrained  men  again.  This  present  war  is,  luckily,  a 
local  war,  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  take  troops 
from  India  and  the  colonies.  Could  we  do  so  in  the 
unfortunate  event  of  war  with  France  and  Russia  ? 

I  maintain  that  we  must  increase  our  army  to  at  least 
half  a  million  regular  troops,  who  can  be  sent  abroad 
when  wanted.  This  granted,  we  arrive  at  the  question 
of  how  to  obtain  these  men.  There  are  only  two 
ways  :  the  first  is  to  pay  the  private  soldier  3^.  or  \s. 
a  day,  and  all  other  ranks  in  proportion  ;  the  second 
is  by  means  of  a  two  years'  compulsory  service.  The 
first  is  impossible,  because  it  would  throw  such  an 
enormous  extra  burden  upon  the  tax-payer.  The 
second,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  way,  if  we  wish 
to  remain  a  Great  Power. 

Let  the  music-hall  jingoes,  who  shout  in  patriotic 
choruses,  knowing  full  well  the  danger  of  shot  and 
shell  will  never  come  near  their  precious  skins,  let  all 
this  type  do  their  duty,  instead  of  talking.  Let  them 
take  up  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  cease  to  hide 
their  selfishness,  and  love  of  ease,  under  the  cloak  of 
liberty.  The  present  Government,  too  timid  to  do 
what  they  know  is  the  right  and  only  thing,  wait  for 
the  nation.  If  the  patriotism  of  England  is  an  actual 
living  reality,  and  not  a  loud-voiced  sham,  let  the 


nation  force  the  Government  to  give  us  an  army.  At 
present,  we  have  only  the  apology  for  one. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  *' Rei'Or.vi." 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  24  January,  1902. 

Sir, — I  see  that  Mr.  Senator  Tell  of  the  United  States 
house  of  (elected)  lords,  has  attacked  England  in  the 
vilest  of  language.  He  pronounces  that  by  shooting 
Commandant  Scheepers,  *'  England  has  been  guilty  of 
a  vile  assassination  ". 

Now,  personally  I  as  an  individual,  think  the  shoot- 
ing of  Scheepers  was  a  mistake.  He  was  young  and 
incapacitated  by  illness,  and  moreover,  I  am  not  sure 
if  he  did  anything  to  merit  death.  But,  I  wish  to  point 
out,  the  love  and  affection  that  our  **  dear  cousins  " 
bear  towards  us.  I  wonder  how  many  men  they  have 
shot  in  the  Philippines,  without  even  the  formality  of 
a  trial.  Yet  these  men  too  were  fighting  for  what  they 
thought  to  be  their  country.  If  we  therefore  are 
assassins,  what  epithet  belongs  to  the  "  dear 
cousins  "  ? 

One  thing  however  is  pleasant  to  reflect  upon. 
It  appears  from  Lord  Cranborne's  revelations,  made 
perhaps  to  atone  for  his  father's  unlucky  phrase,  that 
England  was  not  alone  in  her  abandonment  of  Spain 
in  the  Spanish-American  war.  England  of  course 
sinned  most,  as  Spain  was  her  old  ally,  and  on 
England  therefore  fell  the  severest  punishment.  We 
earned,  Mr.  Editor,  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  the  United  States.  That  of  the  world  in 
general  was  but  platonic  ;  but  the  United  States,  being 
a  practical  nation,  administered  theirs  a  tergo  with 
a  boot.    And  we  were  rightly  served. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 


"BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  SEAS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  30  January,  1902. 
Sir, — Your  notice  of  my  book,  "  Britain  and  the 
British  Seas ",  for  which  I  thank  you,  contains  one 
statement  requiring  correction.  Your  reviewer  speaks 
of  my  book  as  to  some  extent  a  joint  work,  and  then 
assigns  the  authorship  of  eight  of  my  chapters  to  three 
contributors.  In  justice  to  these  gentlemen  and  to 
myself,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  the  facts  ?  The 
whole  volume  is  from  one  pen.  Seven  of  my  chapters 
were  very  kindly  read  in  proof  by  two  friends,  from 
whom  I  was  glad  to  accept  several  valuable  criticisms. 
Two  other  friends  made  suggestions  in  conversation  or 
by  letter  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  Mackixder. 

ORDER  AND  PROGRESS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  14  January,  1902. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  stunting  process  has 
been  forced  to  some  extent  upon  primary  education  by 
the  material  conditions  under  which  this  important 
work  has  been  carried  on.  I  remember  hearing  from 
one  who  had  been  present  at  a  school  concert  at  which 
the  pupils  were  all  massed  in  a  body  that  the  discipline 
among  the  children  was  perfect  :  "  They  sat  like 
statues  the  whole  time ".  Some  teachers  are  very 
skilful  in  producing  this  sort  of  quasi-hypnotic  state 
among  their  pupils  and  having  thus  "  got  order  "  they 
begin  to  "teach".  Unfortunately  the  conditions  of 
work  in  many  primary  schools  make  the  possession  of 
some  such  power  necessary  to  a  teacher.  The  result  is 
that  as  matters  are  originality  is  too  exciting  to  be 
encouraged  and  surtout  point  d'enthousiasme  has  to 
be  accepted  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  is  very  difficult- 
for  a  body  of  workers  accustomed  for  years  to  bow 
before  the  shrine  of  Results  to  see  things  as  they  are  ; 
but  matters  will  soon  assume  their  true  proportions!  if 
governing  and  examining  bodies  show  clearly  that 
they  no  longer  judge  by  the  mistaken  standards  of  an 
obsolete  system. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  EXOTIC  POET. 

"Poems."     By  Arthur  Symons.     2  vols.  London: 
Heinemann.    1902.    10s.  net. 

PROBABLY  most  of  those  who  care  to  read  reviews 
of  poets  will  remember  Taine's  eloquent  perora- 
tion to  his  history  of  our  literature  and  the  elaborate 
comparison  there  made  of  Tennyson  with  De  Musset. 
From  Tennyson  making  himself  happy  in  a  "  house 
full  of  books  in  a  garden  of  flowers  " — the  critic  does 
not  say  ingloriously  happy  but  that  is  more  or  less 
what  he  means — his  fancy  transports  us  to  Paris.  He 
shows  us  his  own  Parisians  sitting  round  little  marble 
tables  in  a  pandemonium  of  noise  and  glare — the  dust  of 
the  boulevard  settling  on  the  very  ices  which  they  eat. 
And  thereafter  perhaps  in  the  grey  Parisian  dawn  is 
enacted  some  such  tragedy  as  that  of  De  Mussel's 
RoUa.  Taine  eyeing  the  feverous  city,  and  thinking  of 
the  poet  whose  daily  walk  it  was,  admits  that  the  com- 
fortable kind  of  people  who  listened  to  Tennyson  might 
be  worthier  folks  in  a  way  than  his  own  bourgeois  and 
bohemians,  but  when  it|came  to  poetry  give  him  Alfred 
de  Musset. 

We  have  had  and  still  have  among  us  poets — exotic 
poets  as  we  may  call  them — who  share  the  predilections 
of  Taine  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  of  such  is 
Mr.  Symons.  As  he  put  it  in  a  stanza  which  he  has 
not  here  reprinted — 

"  Seek  her  not  there  ;  but  go  where  cities  pour 

Their  turbid  human  stream  through  street  and  mart 
A  dark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore 
Down  to  an  unknown  ocean  ;  there  is  Art." 

Or  as  we  read  in  these  volumes — 

"  My  Paris  is  a  land  where  twilight  days 

Merge  into  violent  nights  of  black  and  gold, 
Where  it  may  be  the  flower  of  dawn  is  cold  ; 
Ah,  but  the  gold  nights  and  the  scented  ways  !  " 

And  then  after  the  fierce  midnights  and  famishing 
morrows  we  get  the  not  uncustomary  sequel  of  pietistic 
frenzy.  *'  I  have  prayed  to  God  ",  says  one  of  these 
Souls  in  the  Balance — 

"  I  have  prayed  to  Him,  He  has  heard  ; 
But  He  has  not  answered  a  word  ; 
My  soul  walks  robed  in  white  among  lilies  and 
palms, 

And  she  hears  the  triumphing  psalms  ; 

But  louder  than  all,  by  day  and  by  night,  she  hears 

The  dogs'  yelp  in  her  ears  ; 

And  I  know  that  my  soul  one  day  shall  lie  at  their 
feet 

And  my  soul  be  these  dogs'  meat." 

It  does  not  take  much  discernment  to  see  the  power 
and  the  poetry  of  verse  like  this  and  it  is  in  no  special 
spirit  of  flippancy  that  we  think  of  Lord  Reggie  in 
"  The  Green  Carnation  ".  "  Sometimes  I  like  to  sit  at 
home  after  dinner  and  read  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontius 
I  love  lentils  and  cold  water.  At  other  times  I  must 
drink  absinthe  and  hang  the  night  hours  with  scarlet 
embroideries."  Nevertheless  there  comes  to  be  a  great 
sameness  in  the  perpetual  ringing  of  these  two  changes. 
These  flowers  of  evil  and  of  remorse  have  been 
previously  and  elsewhere  on  view  and  we  cannot  think 
it  altogether  beside  the  mark  to  point  out  that  they  are 
hot-house  exotics.  Mr.  Symons  has  complained — and 
up  to  a  point  we  quite  sympathise — that  critics  when 
they  are  offered  a  rose  complain  that  it  is  not  a  violet, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  M.  Zola  said  and  as  Mr. 
Symons  seems  to  agree,  art  is  life  seen  through  a 
temperament  it  becomes  of  interest  to  determine 
what  the  temperament  is  and  of  importance  to 
consider  whether  we  find  it  congenial.  There  are 
undoubtedly  passages  here  which  even  latitudinarian 
critics  may  find  quite  the  reverse.  Prudery  is  always 
trying  to  goad  and  disgust  thinking  Englishmen 
into  a  blank  denial  that  any  such  thing  as  impro- 
priety exists  at  ail  and  as  for  the  word  "improper" 
prudery  has  made  it  almost  too  ridiculous  to  use  in 
print,  and  yet  short  of  exaggeration  we  do  not  know 
what  other  epithet  to  apply  to  the  opening  lines  of  such 
a  poem  as  "  The  Rapture  ".  In  the  eighteenth-century 
phraseology  it  is  not  "  proper  in  a  poet  "  to  write  thus. 


Even  Ovid  (when  he  wrote  in  the  first  person)  stopped 
short  with  a  "  cetera  quis  nescit  ?  "  Erotic  reminiscence 
in  the  first  person  is  a  form  of  kissing  and  telling 
which  good  poetry  has  for  the  most  part  avoided.  One 
thinks  of  Rossetti,  but  then — well — Rossetti  was 
Rossetti — and  the  famous  nuptial  sonnet  was  at  all 
events  impersonal  in  form.  As  for  the  peasant  lovers 
of  early  Scotch  song  their  naivete  saves  them  from 
reproach.  It  seems  odd  that  a  mere  question  of  gram- 
matical person  should  make  all  the  difference — we  can 
only  say  that  to  our  thinking  it  does. 

To  a  French  ear  our  poetry  often  seems  overloaded 
with  ornament  and  detail — in  the  topsy-turvy  phrase  of 
the  ancients  "frigid" — or,  as  Dr.  Garnett  has  it,  "an 
assemblage  of  purple  patches  upon  a  core  of  perishable 
wood  —  the  very  definition  of  a  scarecrow Con- 
versely French  verse  often  seems  to  us  thin,  threadbare, 
and  merely  rhetorical.  We  are  made  spectators  of  the 
moods  of  the  mind  and  seldom  of  any  definite  images 
which  may  put  us  back  into  touch  with  our  daily  life. 
To  a  Frenchman  this  way  of  talking  would  seem  quite 
ludicrously  materialistic.  Nevertheless  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  proper  business  of  poets  to  "  number  the 
streaks  of  the  tulip  "  it  is  what  our  English  poets  have 
been  doing  for  us  from  time  immemorial.  In  England 
we  hear  one  poet  saying — "I  know  him  February's 
thrush  " — and  another — "  It  is  the  Lesser  Celandine  " — 
whereas  in  French  verse  we  have  mostly  to  be  content 
with  the  vague  abstractions  Birds  and  Flowers.  And 
so  naturally  enough  in  the  Gallic  verse  of  Mr.  Symons 
we  get  little  of  that  minute  handling  of  outward  things 
of  which  detached  passages  show  that  he  is  very  far 
from  incapable. 

"  Cool  little  quiet  shadows  wander  out 

Across  the  fields,  and  dapple  with  dark  trails 
The  snake-grey  road  coiled  stealthily  about 
The  green  hill  climbing  from  the  vales." 

That  landscape  (from  Arques)  is  surely  very  vivid  and 
it  does  not  stand  alone.  Beyond  love  and  landscape 
(mostly  of  the  vaporous  nocturne  order)  Mr.  Symons 
has  the  third  theme  of  beggars  and  vagrants  and  his 
writing  about  them  is  often  true  and  touching.  But  on. 
the  whole  the  despairful  monotony  of  this  book  and  the 
limitation  of  its  outlook  would  be  almost  too  much  for 
us  if  it  were  not  for  the  poet's  mastery  of  metre  which 
is  to  our  thinking  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  read 
any  of  these  poems  through  to  the  end.  We  said 
something  of  this  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Symons'  last 
volume  and  also  of  his  introduction  of  the  French 
Alexandrine,  and  we  may  add  that  we  ventured  on  that 
occasion  to  remind  the  poet  that  "  Mater  Lilium  "  was 
not  Latin  for  "  Mother  of  Lilies  ".  In  re-writing  the 
word  he  has  contrived  oddly  enough  to  be  wrong 
again — yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  grammar  twice  and 
the  third  time  may  prosper,  we  look  forward  hopefully 
to  his  next  edition. 

The  poem  which  we  shall  end  by  quoting  is  not  we 
think  specially  characteristic  of  Mr.  Symons'  individual 
metric  gift — we  quote  it  just  because  it  appealed  to 
us  as  a  flawless  piece  of  writing  : 

"  A  little  hand  is  knocking  at  my  heart. 

And  I  have  closed  the  door. 
'  I  pray  thee,  for  the  love  of  God,  depart : 

Thou  shalt  come  in  no  more.' 

'  Open,  for  I  am  weary  of  the  way. 
The  night  is  very  black. 
I  have  been  wandering  many  a  night  and  day. 
Open.    I  have  come  back.' 

The  little  hand  is  knocking  patiently  ; 
I  listen,  dumb  with  pain. 
'  Wilt  thou  not  open  any  more  to  me  ? 
I  have  come  back  again.' 

'  I  will  not  open  any  more.  Depart. 
I,  that  once  lived,  am  dead.' 
The  hand  that  had  been  knocking  at  my  heart 
Was  still.    '  And  I  ?  '  she  said. 

There  is  no  sound  save  in  the  winter  air 

The  sound  of  wind  and  rain. 
All  that  I  loved  in  all  the  world  stands  there, 

And  will  not  knock  again." 

We  wonder  whether  that  will  affect  our  readers  as  it 
did  us.    If  Mr.  Symons  knew  but  one  half  how  much 
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we  were  moved  by  the  pathos  of  these  lines  he  would 
not  only  forgive  us  for  demanding  violets  when  he 
gives  us  tiger-lilies,  but  would  join  us  in  the  reflexion 
that  as  with  poets  so  with  their  occasionally  unsym- 
pathetic critics  there  is  much  in  the  homely  wisdom  of 
the  populace  that  "  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  ". 


A  DRAWING-ROOM  HISTORIAN  ON 
CAROLINE. 

"Caroline  the  Illustrious.  Queen  Consort  of  George  II." 
By  W.  H.  Wilkins.  London:  Longmans.  1901. 
T,6s. 

THOUGH  in  material  interests  England  benefited 
on  the  whole  from  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
verian Dynasty  and  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  the 
country  certainly  did  not  gain  anything  thereby  in  private 
or  public  morality.  The  statesmen  with  a  few  excep- 
tions were  more  corrupt,  the  clergy  more  worldly.  The 
worship  of  brutal  common  sense  became  more  avowed, 
the  deadness  to  all  things  spiritual  more  widespread, 
the  coarseness  of  tone  and  speech  more  pronounced. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  this  general  degradation 
solely  to  our  Hanoverian  kings.  Yet  that  they 
contributed  to  it  cannot  be  denied.  Though  both 
George  I.  and  George  II.  discharged  the  peculiar  and 
to  them  strange  duties  of  an  English  constitutional 
sovereign  with  some  fidelity,  their  private  virtues 
were  confined  to  truthfulness,  honesty,  justice  and 
personal  courage. 

George  I.,  says  Mr.  Wilkins,  "was  ungraceful  in 
person  and  gesture,  reserved  and  uncouth  in  speech, 
and  coarse  and  unrefined  in  taste.  He  was  profligate  and 
penurious  even  in  his  profligacy  ",  and,  we  may  add,  he 
displayed  his  absence  of  refinement  in  the  choice  of  his 
mistresses.  "Unlike  his  mother  he  had  no  learning, 
and  unlike  his  father  he  had  no  manners."  If  his  son 
had  a  somewhat  better  address  he  shared  his  father's 
penuriousness,  his  ignorance  and  his  ill-temper.  He  was 
vain  and  selfish.  He  had  no  taste  for  literature  or  art. 
Although  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  marriage  than 
George  I.  and  to  the  last  respected  and  admired  his 
wife,  he  was  fully  as  unfaithful  to  his  marriage  bed. 
His  mistresses  were  better  looking,  not  better  women. 
The  morals  of  the  Courts  of  both  these  Kings,  if  not 
so  flagrantly  indecent  as  those  of  the  French  Court  at 
the  time,  were  far  more  coarse  and  for  that  reason  more 
repulsive. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  Courts  of  these  two  Kings, 
during  the  life  of  Caroline  of  Ansbach  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  undertaken  to  set  forth  in  these  two 
volumes,  and  he  is  fully  justified  in  taking  her  as  the 
central  figure  of  his  picture.  Of  the  few  public  figures 
who  rise  above  a  degrading  atmosphere  this  remark- 
able woman  stands  pre-eminent.  Caroline  Wilhelmina 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach,  a  member  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Hohenzollerns  of  Brandenburg,  by  his 
wife  Eleanor  Erdmuthe  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Eisenach.  She  lost  her  father  at  the  age  of 
four.  On  the  death  of  her  mother  in  i6g6  she  was 
left  an  orphan  of  thirteen  years  of  age  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
subsequently  first  King  of  Prussia,  and  spent  some 
years  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  She  thus  came  under  the 
influence  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  their 
day,  Sophie  Charlotte  wife  of  the  Elector  King  and  her 
mother  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  both  of  whom 
profoundly  influenced  her  character  and  her  destiny. 
From  them  and  from  their  faithful  friend  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz  she  acquired  a  love  of  literature,  philosophy 
and  theology,  which  never  deserted  her ;  while  the 
ambitious  Electress  Sophia,  who  chose  her  as  the  bride 
of  her  son  tha-future  George  1 1,  of  England,  strengthened 
that  love  of  power  which  she  perhaps  inherited  with  her 
masterful  Hohenzollern  blood,  and  which  henceforth 
became  the  determining  motive  of  her  life.  With  this 
lend  in  view  she  identified  herself  heart  and  soul  with  her 
husband's  interests,  and  sought  to  lead  him  while  she 
'appeared  to  follow.  She  flattered  his  vanity  by  leaving 
ijvery  question  ostensibly  to  his  judgment.  She  never 
[obtruded  her  own  opinion.  With  her  attention  apparently 
I'iveted  on  her  knitting,  answering  only  when  she  was 
questioned,  she  waited  calmly  for  the  decision  which 


since  it  was  founded  on  her  own  advice  she  rarely  had 
reason  to  dispute.  "  She  managed  the  deified  image  " 
says  Lord  Ilervey  "  as  the  heathen  priests  used  to  do 
the  oracles  of  old,  when  kneeling  and  prostrate  before 
the  altars  of  a  pageant  god  they  received  with  the 
greatest  devotion  and  reverence  those  directions  in  public 
which  they  had  before  instilled  and  regulated  in  private  ". 

In  the  year  1717  the  long-standing  jealousy  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  led  to  an  open 
rupture  and  the  Prince  was  banished  from  S.  James'. 
The  irate  father  insisted  on  retaining  the  custody  of  his 
grandchildren  but  still  ofl"ered  the  Princess  Caroline  a 
shelter  under  the  paternal  roof.     The  offer  was  in- 
dignantly  rejected.      "  Cette   diablesse    Madame  la 
Princesse  ",  as  her  father-in-law  called  her,  declared  that 
her  children  were  "  not  as  a  grain  of  sand  as  compared 
to  her  husband  "  and  abandoned  even  her  new-born 
babe.    Meanwhile  though  faithful  herself,  she  not  only 
acquiesced  in  her  husband's  infidelities  but  with  amaz- 
ing complaisance  consented  to  be  the  confidante  of 
his  amours  and   even  the  friend   of  his  mistresses. 
By  these  and  other  means  she  gained  complete  con- 
trol over  the  Prince,  a  control  to  which  the  death  of 
her  father-in-law  in  1727  at  last  gave  a  wider  sphere. 
Motives  of  self-interest  may  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  her  support  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  he  had 
promised  to  obtain  for  her  a  substantial  jointure,  yet 
for  the  continuance  of  that  support  we  must  look  to 
deeper  causes.    Although  Walpole  did  not  share  her 
taste  for  literature  there  were  many  points  of  contact 
between  them.      Caroline  was   not   shocked  by  his 
cynicism  nor  by  his  want  of  refinement,  and  she  was 
shrewd  enough  to  apprehend  that  the  security  of  her 
husband's  throne  and,  we  may  add,  the  welfare  of 
England,  depended  largely  on  his  skill.    To  Sir  Robert 
therefore  she  gave  her  genuine  adhesion,  and  between 
them   they  successfully  managed  the  King.  "The 
Prime  Minister"  says  Mr.  Wilkins  "would  have  a 
conference  with  the  Queen  overnight,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  King,  Caroline 
would  as  if  by  accident  enter  the  royal  closet.  She 
would  make  a  deep  obeisance,  and  humbly  offer  to 
withdraw.    The  King  would  tell  her  to  stay  :  she  would 
take  a  chair,  occupy  herself  with  knitting  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  apparently  take  no  interest  in  the  con- 
versation.   The  King  would  ask  her  opinion.    *  I  under- 
stand nothing  of  politics.    Your  Majesty  knows  all ', 
she   would   modestly   answer.    Delighted   with  this 
tribute  to  his  powers  George  would  press  for  an  answer 
to  his  question,  and  then  the  game  of  hoodwink  would 
begin.    From  certain  secret  signs  agreed  upon  between 
her  and  Walpole,  the  Queen  spoke  or  was  silent,  gave 
a  qualified  opinion  or  expressed  herself  plainly.    It  was 
all  so  well  managed  that  neither  the  King  nor  other 
ministers  present,  if  there  were  any,  noticed  the  least 
thing.    Walpole  played  with  his  hat,  fidgeted  with  his 
sword,  took  snuff,  pulled  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  or 
plaited  his  shirt  frill ;  each  detail  of  this  dumb  show 
had  its  secret  meaning  ".    During  the  later  absences  of 
the  King  in  Hanover  the  Queen  and  the  ministers  were 
able  to  act  with  greater  independence,  but  even  then 
her  shrewdness  did  not  desert  her.     She  generally 
retired  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  Kensington  Palace, 
and  scrupulously  avoided  any  show  of  state  which 
might  excite  the  jealousy  of  her  absent  husband. 

Convinced  of  Walpole's  statesmanship  she  gave  way 
to  his  judgment  when  it  differed  from  hers,  and  if  the 
initiation  of  any  line  of  policy  more  often  came  from 
Walpole  than  from  her  she  may  at  least  claim  a  share 
in  its  success.  Whether,  had  she  lived  longer,  Walpole 
would  have  succeeded  in  retaining  power  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  King  and  the 
country  would  have  benefited  from  her  counsel  amidst 
the  confusion  and  the  weakness  which  followed  his 
retirement.  We  may  hesitate  to  adopt  the  attribute 
of  the  "  Illustrious  "  given  her  by  the  Court  chaplain 
in  his  funeral  sermon.  Mr.  Wilkins'  readers  will 
scarcely  realise  from  his  pages  the  cynicism  and  the 
want  of  refinement  which  disfigure  an  otherwise  noble 
character,  and  to  compare  her  as  Mr.  Wilkins  does  to 
Elizabeth  or  to  Victoria  is  simply  absurd,  for  she 
had  neither  their  opportunities  nor  their  position. 
But  we  must  expect  some  exaggeration  from  the  pen  of 
a  biographer  and  the  estimate  formed  of  her  character 
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is  on  the  whole  a  just  one.  The  book  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  termed  a  complete  history  of  her  times. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  in  detail  the  serious 
problems  of  foreign  policy  which  were  afoot.  Though 
it  is  somewhat  fuller  on  internal  questions,  no  person 
could  gather  from  Mr.  Wilkins'  pages  an  adequate 
view  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  or  of  the 
social,  constitutional  or  economic  condition  of  the 
country.  He  deals  more  especially  with  the  domestic 
life  of  his  heroine,  with  the  family  quarrels  or  the  Court 
intrigues,  and  the  Court  pageants. 

Undoubtedly  anyone  who  desires  thoroughly  to  grasp 
the  innerness  of  these  matters  would  spend  his  time 
more  profitably  in  reading  the  contemporary  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Hervey,  or  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  and  the  Diary  of  the  Countess  Cowper.  For 
ourselves  we  object  to  this  class  of  book  altogether — 
because  it  discourages  the  ordinary  reader  from  going 
to  the  original  authorities  himself.  Unfortunately  it  is 
an  age  of  bookmaking,  and  the  demand  of  the  public, 
or  the  publishers,  for  this  kind  of  work  is  insatiable. 
In  the  case  before  us  no  doubt  the  contemporary  autho- 
rities might  shock  our  susceptibilities  by  their  coarse- 
ness and  their  plain  speaking,  while  Mr.  Wilkins  has 
so  bowdlerised  his  extracts  that  his  book  may  lie  on  any 
table  among  "  elegant  extracts"  and  "  morceaux  de 
salon  ". 


THE   EARLIEST  GOSPEL. 

"The  Earliest  Gospel."    By  Allan  Menzies.    London  : 

Macmillan.  1901.  8i.  6d. 
'X'HIS  fresh  and  vigorous  study  of  S.  Mark's  Gospel 
i-  is  a  work  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  advanced  criticism,  and  with  a 
severe  concentration  upon  the  particular  type  of  por- 
trayal which  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest,  simplest 
Gospel.  S.  Mark  is  studied  as  he  is  ;  every  opportunity 
to  complete  his  narrative  from  the  other  sources  which 
have  preserved  the  belief  of  the  apostolic  age  is  reso- 
lutely declined.  From  this  treatment  there  emerges  a 
human  Christ,  who  learnt  to  realise  His  Messiahship 
only  imperfectly  and  by  slow  degrees,  who  expected 
His  return  to  take  place  immediately  after  His  death, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  be  erected  at  the  same 
time.  The  prophecies  of  the  final  signs  (ch.  xiii.),  and 
the  warnings  of  persecution  to  come,  are  derived,  the 
former  from  an  apocalypse  addressed  to  Christians 
living  in  Judeea  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the 
latter  from  disciples  who  placed  in  Christ's  mouth 
admonitions  suitable  to  the  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves  at  a  later  age.  Professor  Menzies  does 
not  deny  that  a  more  transcendental  conception  of  the 
person  of  Christ  exists  in  other  sources.  This  concep- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  following  manner: 
"Jesus  once  believed  in  as  Messiah,  the  record  of  His 
life  necessarily  assumed  more  and  more  of  a  Messianic 
colouring.  The  glorified  figure  once  believed  in  .  .  . 
the  earthly  narrative  was  insensibly  idealised  to  accord 
with  such  conceptions  ;  the  human  Jesus  tended  to  be 
transformed  into  a  Being  all  powerful  and  all  knowing  ". 
It  \s  added  that  the  tradition  was  put  in  shape  "  under 
an  ideal  impulse  ",  in  other  words,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Thus  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  earliest  Gospel,  rigidly  interpreted,  barely,  if  at  all, 
admits  that  belief  about  Christ's  person  and  work  which 
is  presupposed,  for  example,  in  i  Thessalonians,  the 
first  extant  Christian  document,  written  within  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  Ascension,  almost  twenty  years 
before  a  d.  70,  the  date  which  Professor  Menzies 
assigns  to  S.  Mark.  Is  this  a  fair  account  to  give  of 
the_  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  which  we  possess  ?  We 
believe  that  a  less  negative  criticism,  a  more  sympa- 
thetic insight,  would  pronounce  a  different  verdict.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  S.  Mark  portrays  the  ministry 
mainly  under  its  human  aspect,  that  is  what  gives  his 
narrative  its  peculiar  value.  The  human  figure  is  drawn 
\yith  the  utmost  distinctness  ;  the  action  is  rapid  and 
lifelike ;  beyond  doubt  the  claim  to  Messiahship  is 
marked  by  a  fine  reticence  and  unobtrusiveness  ;  butf^ 
the  background  of  the  picture  there  is  a  "  distance  "  of 
which  we  catch  glimpses  now  and  again.  It  is 
a  nice  question  of  textual  criticism  whether  the 
title  "  Son  of  God  "  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 


chap.  i.  I  ;  but  there  are  other  expressions  which  are 
not  open  to  this  kind  of  uncertainty,  "the  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins",  "  My  words 
shall  not  pass  away  ",  "  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many  ".  Statements  of  this  character  Pro- 
fessor Menzies  will  not  allow  to  the  earliest  Gospel  ; 
they  are  Pauline,  they  spring,  not  out  of  the  history, 
but  out  of  later  reflexion  upon  the  history.  We  are 
bold  enough  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  fully 
endorsed  by  the  evangelical  tradition  preserved  by  the 
other  synoptists.  The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
though  not  prominent  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke,  may 
be  discerned  throughout  their  narratives  ;  and  in  S. 
Mark  it  finds  expression  on  one  occasion,  "  of  that  day 
or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father".  Another 
crucial  saying  is  the  verse,  "There  be  some  of  them 
that  stand  by,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till 
they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power". 
According  to  Professor  Menzies  this  could  not  have 
been  spoken  by  Christ,  because  He  expected  the  Coming 
to  occur  "  if  not  before  His  death  at  least  very  shortly 
after",  whereas  these  words  postpone  it  to  a  time  when 
most  of  His  followers  would  be  dead,  though  some 
would  survive  to  see  it  in  their  old  age.  A  more  natural 
interpretation  has  been  proposed  recently  by  Dr. 
Sanday  ;  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  may 
well  refer  to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  coming  of  Christ  Himself — "that 
great  influx  of  Divine  powers  and  energies  which  dates 
from  Pentecost ". 

Professor  Menzies  invites  us  to  study  S.  Mark  apart 
from  dogmatic  prepossession.  We  need  not  be  scared 
by  the  word.  To  do  justice  to  the  earliest  Gospel  full 
weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  sum  of  evangelical  tradi- 
tion. Taken  as  a  whole,  this  tradition,  which  supple- 
ments while  it  includes  S.  Mark,  leads  up  to  that  doctrine 
of  Christ's  person  upon  which  Christianity  is  based. 
Professor  Menzies'  study  of  S.  Mark  is  not  unlikely  to 
create  an  impression  which  will  be  gravely  in  error  if  it 
be  not  remembered  that  the  earliest  Gospel  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
belief  about  Christ.  S.  Mark  indeed  is  chiefly  concerned 
to  record  the  earthly  life  of  Our  Lord  ;  but  he  does  not 
bring  his  Gospel  to  a  close  until  he  can  record  the 
resurrection  of  the  earthly  life  ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  shared  the  full  belief  of  the  early  days. 


GREECE  BEFORE  GREECE. 

"The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece:  Studies  of  the 
Mycensean  Age."  By  H.  R.  Hall.  London:  Nutt. 
190 1.  155. 

RECENT  discoveries  have  opened  out  a  new  world 
of  culture  and  civilisation  in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  First  the  excavations  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Troy  and  Mycenae,  and  last  but  not 
least  those  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  in  Crete,  have  shown  us 
that  there  was  a  Greece  before  the  Greece  of  classical 
literature,  a  Greece  which  in  some  departments  of 
artistic  work  attained  as  high  a  level  as  the  Greece  of 
later  days.  The  old  legends  which  had  been  dismissed 
to  mythland  have  turned  out  to  be  substantially  true ; 
the  sea  empire  of  Minos  and  the  glories  of  Agamemnon's 
kingdom  have  been  unexpectedly  vindicated  by  archaeo- 
logical research.  The  story  of  this  resurrection  of  a 
lost  world  of  art  and  culture  is  a  fascinating  one,  but 
the  materials  for  telling  it  are  scattered  and  imperfect, 
and  fresh  additions  to  our  knowledge  are  continually 
being  made. 

Mr.  Hall's  attempt  to  make  the  story  intelligible  to 
the  general  public  should  be  received  with  gratitude. 
It  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many  readers  who  have 
not  followed  the  progress  of  recent  archaeological  dis- 
covery in  the  Levant.  He  has  collected  his  facts  with 
the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  there  are  few, 
however  remotely  connected  with  his  subject,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  him.  But  it  is  also  with  the  self- 
confidence  of  youth  that  he  has  enounced  his  opinions 
about  them,  and  older  archaeologists  will  be  inclined  to 
smile  at  a  good  many  of  his  criticisms  and  dogmati- 
cally expressed  views.    Nor  are  the  facts  themselves 
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always  correct.  The  late  date  to  which  he  would 
bring  down  the  latest  phase  of  the  "  Mycenaean  "  culture 
rests  upon  evidence  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
valueless.  Mr.  A.J.  Evans  has  disposed  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  certain 
excavations  in  Cyprus,  while  Professor  Petrie  has 
similarly  disposed  of  the  other  portion  of  it  which  is 
based  on  the  questionable  testimony  of  Egyptian 
fellahin. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Hall  very  happy  in  his  Assyriologic 
references.  Jensen  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that 
Dagon,  who  is  a  well-known  figure  in  Babylonian 
mythology,  was  not  a  fish-god,  and  Sayce  is  equally 
right  in  his  reading  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablet  in 
which  he  sees  the  name  of  the  lonians.  If  Mr.  Hall 
had  looked  at  Knudtzon's  corrected  copy  of  the  latter 
text  he  would  have  found  that  the  cuneiform  characters 
are  Yi-va-a-na  and  not  Yi-ba  as  he  imagines.  His 
supposition,  moreover,  that  the  Babylonian  name  of 
Syria  was  Akharru  "the  West"  is  similarly  belated  ; 
the  name,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  really  Amurru,  the 
country  of  "the  Amorites  ".  The  seal-cylinder  from 
Curium,  again,  on  which  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
king  Naram-Sin  occurs,  so  far  from  belonging  to  "  the 
seventh  century"  B.C.,  is  more  than  a  thousand  years 
older  ;  though  in  either  case  nothing  is  proved  by  it 
either  for  or  against  the  theory  of  an  early  Babylonian 
occupation  of  Cyprus.  Mr.  Hall,  however,  seems 
to  feel  a  special  animosity  towards  Naram-Sin 
and  his  father  Sargon  of  Akkad,  whose  annals, 
verified  as  they  have  been  by  recent  discoveries,  are 
nevertheless  described  as  "  a  series  of  omens  derived 
from  observations  of  the  moon,  illustrated  by  excerpts 
from  legendary  accounts  of  the  doings  of  Sargon  and 
Naram-Sin"  !  In  these  annals  or  "  excerpts  by  the 
way,  it  is  stated  according  to  Mr.  Hall's  own  rendering 
that  Sargon  "traversed  the  Sea  of  the  West  "  which 
certainly  would  more  naturally  signify  crossing  the  sea 
than  merely  "coasting  along  the  Palestinian  littoral". 
In  saying,  on  another  page,  that  "  no  trace  of  a  Semitic 
idiom  has  been  found  among  the  languages  of  Asia 
Minor"  Mr.  Hall  has  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
Cappadocian  cuneiform  tablets,  and  there  is  no  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablet  which  makes  the  Danuna  "a  tribe  of 
Canaan  ".  Aiashiya,  moreover,  as  Maspero  has  pointed 
out,  can  hardly  be  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  fact, 
wherever  Mr.  Hall  leaves  his  own  subjects  and  ventures 
on  unfamiliar  ground  the  statements  he  makes,  in  spite 
of  the  assurance  with  which  they  are  expressed,  are  as 
often  wrong  as  right.  How  does  he  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites  was  "  an 
Egyptian  god  "  ?  Were  the  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel  also  Egyptian  gods?  And  "  the 
famous"  Lemnian  inscription  was  not  "discovered  by 
Pauli  ",  nor  is  it  Phrygian.  It  is  written,  it  is  true,  in 
the  letters  of  the  Phrygian  alphabet,  but  the  language 
is  a  form  of  Etruscan. 

Enough  of  fault-finding,  however.  Errors  are  in- 
evitable where  so  large  a  body  of  facts  and  details 
is  brought  together  and  they  do  not  affect  the  main 
purpose  of  the  book.  They  are  mentioned  only  because 
of  the  dogmatic  tone  which  pervades  the  volume  and 
might  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  believe  that  its  author 
is  flawless.  A  more  serious  failing  is  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  not  risen  in  it  to  the  height  of  his  subject.  His 
English  style  needs  improvement,  and  he  has  failed  to 
emphasise  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  recovery  of  the 
"  Mycenaean  "  culture.  It  has  taught  us  not  only  that 
there  was  a  Greece  before  the  Greece  we  used  to  know, 
but  also  that  the  art  and  culture  of  the  classical  age 
were  as  much  a  renaissance  as  the  art  and  culture  of 
modern  Europe.  Greek  classical  art  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  did  not  spring  into  existence  full-grown  like 
Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus  ;  it  was  essentially  a 
re-birth  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  inheriting  the  traditions 
of  a  culture  that  had  bloomed  and  decayed  centuries 
before.  Some  of  the  intaglios  found  in  Crete  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  classical  period,  and 
though  the  "  Mycenaean  "  age  produced  no  Pheidias  its 
architecture  and  frescoes  are  startlingly  modern.  The 
Dorian  invasion  must  have  been  to  the  world  of  the 
Levant  what  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians 
was  to  the  world  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  just  as  the 


traditions  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation  lingered 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  so  the  traditions  of 
"  Mycenaean  "  culture  and  power  filtered  through  the 
Homeric  age  into  that  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus. 

This  introduces  a  question  difiicult  to  answer. 
Were  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  "Mycenaean" 
culture  Greeks  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ?  That  is 
to  say,  were  they  Greek-speaking  ?  Mr.  Hall 
assumes  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  book  that 
they  were  so,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his 
view  that  the  dominant  class  were  of  Aryan  origin  and 
identical  with  the  Acha;ans  of  Homer.  But  if  so,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  he  should  refuse  to  allow  that 
"  Phcenician  "  words  like  kharfiz  "gold"  could  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  speakers  of  a  Greek  dialect  in  the 
Mycenccan  age.  One  of  the  Greek  words  for  "lion" 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  them  from 
the  language  of  Canaan  while  they  were  still  in  a 
country  in  which  lions  were  to  be  found.  Babylonian 
influence  in  Canaan,  and  therewith  a  knowledge  of  the 
Babylonian  language,  went  back  to  the  time  of  Sargon 
of  Akkad,  b.c.  3800,  and  already  in  the  age  of  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablets  not  only  was  the  "Phojnician" 
language  spoken  in  Palestine  but  the  Phcenician  cities 
were  rich  and  powerful  and  possessed  of  fleets  of  ships. 
Indeed  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  language  being 
spoken  in  the  country  unless  it  were  Babylonian  ;  even 
the  Amorites  are  shown  by  their  proper  names  to  have 
used  it,  and  the  Amorites  are  proved  by  their  portraits 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  Mr.  Hall  notwithstanding, 
to  have  been  non-Semitic  in  race. 

In  conclusion  a  protest  must  be  raised  against  Mr. 
Hall's  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  literary 
and  the  archseologic  record.  He  seems  to  assume  that 
it  is  only  the  archaeologist  who  has  to  form  working 
hypotheses  and  connect  his  facts  together  by  the  help 
of  a  theory.  But  the  historian  who  works  from  literary 
material  has  to  do  precisely  the  same.  And  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  whereas  the 
archaeologist  gets  his  facts  at  first-hand,  the  historian 
has  to  depend  upon  hearsay  evidence.  A  potsherd  or 
inscription  is  a  solid  and  tangible  fact  ;  the  often  con- 
flicting narratives  of  ancient  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
off"er  an  unlimited  field  for  theory  and  polemics.  Had 
Mr.  Hall  insisted  on  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
archaeological  record  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  ;  as  distinguished  from  the  literary  tradition  it  is 
broken  and  fragmentary,  though  even  the  literary 
tradition  is  often  more  perfect  and  continuous  in  appear- 
ance than  it  is  in  actual  fact. 


SONS  OF  THE  SWORD  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

"Sons   of  the   Sword."     By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1901.  65. 

Mrs.  Woods  (whom,  we  are  told,  large  sections  of 
the  public  confound  with  Mrs.  Henry  Wood)  as  a 
novelist  combines  the  somewhat  diverse  qualities  of 
versatility  and  self-restraint.  Her  stories  have  treated 
of  village  life  in  Oxfordshire,  of  polite  society  in  Swift's 
day,  of  the  contemporary  travelling  circus  :  they  all 
bear  the  mark  of  study,  observation,  and  a  high  sense 
of  literature.  In  her  latest  book  she  turns  to  Spain 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  a 
field  almost  untilled  by  English  writers  of  fiction, 
whose  interest  in  that  country  seems  to  date  from 
Wellington's  successes.  Mrs.  Woods  shows  us  a 
beaten  sullen  Spain,  where  Joseph  held  a  mock-court 
overshadowed  by  his  great  brother,  where  the  French 
occupied  cities  and  fortresses,  plundered  convents,  and 
vere  murdered  whenever  they  strayed  from  their  lines, 
where  Sir  John  Moore's  daring  feint  at  invasion  in 
force  had  not  yet  reached  its  tragic  end.  Her  heroine, 
an  Irish  girl  of  good  stock,  "  detenue"  in  France  after 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  attempts  to  rejoin 
her  friends  with  the  British  army,  is  captured  and 
recaptured,  meets  with  many  surprising  adventures 
among  French  and  British  soldiers  and  Spanish 
guerilleros.  It  is  a  strange  setting  for  the  romantic 
escapades  of  an  innocent  girl  with  strong  "sensibility" 
and  a  dash  of  coquetry.  Her  fate  links  her  in  many 
odd  ways  with  a  young  French  colonel  of  distinguished 
gallantry  in  more  than  one  sense,  and  for  a  time  brings 
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her  close  to  Napoleon,  whose  charming  ways  with  the 
sex  Mrs.  Woods  draws  with  merciless  accuracy.  As  a 
novel  of  mere  intrigue  and  adventure  the  book  has 
decided  merits,  though  one  may  deprecate  the  undue 
use  of  coincidence.  But  as  a  study  of  some  very  real 
aspects  of  Napoleon's  character,  of  the  spirit  of  his 
army,  of  the  nature  of  guerilla  war,  "Sons  of  the 
Sword "  must  take  a  high  rank  amongst  historical 
novels.  It  is  a  novel  without  a  hero — which  in  this 
genre  we  count  for  merit — and  such  an  episode  as  the 
meeting  of  Miss  Dillon  with  Sir  John  Moore  will  live 
in  readers'  memories. 

"  God  Wills  It !  "  By  W.  S.  Davis.  New  York  and 
London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  6s. 
The  Mediterranean  countries  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Crusade  offer  excellent  material  for  romance,  and  on  the 
whole  this  story  makes  effective  use  of  it.  The 
struggles  of  the  period,  in  which  priests  and  pirates, 
Normans  and  Byzantines  and  Moslems  from  three 
continents  all  take  their  part,  are  sketched  with  vigour 
and  colour,  while  there  is  a  substratum  of  well- 
digested  historical  knowledge.  The  author  describes 
his  book  as  "  a  tale  of  the  days  of  faith  "—the  faith, 
as  the  title-page  aptly  quotes,  of  those  who  "waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens  "  ;  and  the  state  of  society  which  made  the  First 
Crusade  possible  is  drawn  with  vividness  and  discrimi- 
nation. For  treatment  in  fiction  a  subject  of  this  kind 
stands  in  strong  need  of  some  element  of  relief,  and  in 
the  present  instance  neither  the  historical  setting  nor 
the  threads  of  the  love  story  supply  this  quite  eflFec- 
tively.  The  reader  misses  such  interludes  as  those 
between  the  struggles,  mental  and  physical,  in  "  Here- 
ward  the  Wake  ".  But  the  fact  that  the  book  suggests 
the  comparison  at  all  is  enough  to  attest  real  merit. 

"The  House  on  the  Scar."  By  Bertha  Thomas. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6^. 
This  tale  of  South  Devon  will  hardly  win  for  Miss 
Thomas  the  rank  among  novelists  which  her  friends 
have  predicted  for  her.  There  is  some  real  pathos,  and 
a  little  mild  laughter  ;  the  thoughts  are  obvious,  and 
the  incidents  conventionally  melodramatic.  The  book 
is  redeemed  from  insignificance  by  the  character  of  the 
hero,  David  Ferrier,  who  is  too  strong  and  consistent 
for  his  environment. 


THACKERAY  AND  OTHER  REPRINTS. 

"Vanity  Fair"  (3  vols.).  "  Pendennis  "  (3  vols.).  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  London  :  Dent.  1901.  3^.  net 
each  volume. 

"  The    Virginians."     By    William    Makepeace  Thackeray. 

London  :  Macmillan.    1902.    3J.  6d. 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  By  John  Bunyan.  2  vols.  London : 

Newnes.    1902.    6s.  net. 
"  Sandra  Belloni."  "  Evan  Harrington."  By  George  Meredith. 

London  :  Constable.    1902.    2s.  bd.  net  each. 
"  The  Master  of  Ballantrae."    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    London  : 

Cassell.  1 90 1,  bd. 
Reprints  of  eighteenth  century  fiction  or  of  stories  of  that  age 
written  by  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  very  much  in 
demand  to  judge  by  the  numbers  of  new  editions,  some  of  them 
very  tasteful,  which  continue  to  appear.  The  eighteenth 
indeed  seems  to  be  quite  one  of  the  centuries  of  the  moment 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is  as  well  for  Carlyle's  peace 
of  mind  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and 
many  others  scarcely  less  attractive  always  encouraging  half 
the  non-Philistine  world  to  set  great  store  by  what  he  furiously 
described  as  "swindler  century".  We  sometimes  have  been 
visited  by  slight  doubts  as  to  whether  the  eighteenth  century  in 
town  and  country  in  England  had  in  reality  that  alluring 
atmosphere  of  leisure  and  charm  in  which  we  move  when  in  the 
company  of  Mr  Dobson  and  his  school  ;  whether  the  country 
gentlemen  looked  quite  so  wholesome  and  whether  the  bonnets 
and  dresses  of  the  lasses  suited  them  quite  so  invariably  as 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock  would  have 
us  believe.  But,  whatever  the  reality,  we  are  quite 
content  on  the  whole  with  the  eighteenth  century  as  the 
artists  and  the  essayists  and  foreword  writers,  such  as 
Mr.  Dobson,  and,  we  think  we  may  now  add  Mr.  Walter 
Jerrold,  depict  for  us.  It  is  a  kind  of  loving,  very  friendly 
history  they  make  on  our  behalf :  and  it  is  so  good  to 
escape  for  a  little  while  now  and  then  from  the  garishness  of 
to-day  and  make  a  trip  to  that  refreshing  region  of  romance. 
Messrs.  Dent  invite  us  to  make  such  a  journey  by  their  new 
edition  of  "The  Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace 
'J'hackeray the  first  six  volumes  of  which  ("Vanity  Fair" 


and  "  Pendennis")  have  now  been  published.  It  is  true  that  in 
"  Pendennis  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair  "  one  does  not  get  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  way  ;  but  does  that  much  matter  ?  Is  not 
"The  Mall,  Chiswick,  June  15  18 — '',  the  address  and  date 
over  the  irreproachable  Miss  Pinkerton's  billet,  quite  as  restful 
and  practically  as  far  off  as  the  dates  we  have  in  the  books  in 
which  we  have  glimpses  of  Mr.  Addison  or  Dr.  Johnson  ? 
This  new  edition  has  distinction.  The  shape,  the  light- 
ness, print,  paper  and  illustrations— Mr.  C.  E.  Brock  is  only 
second  to  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  in  his  book  pictures  of  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  century  life — and  the  end  papers 
are  in  good  taste.  Mr.  Jerrold  edits  the  venture  ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Thackeray  himself  was  at  one 
time  employed  as  the  artist  for  Douglas  Jerrold's  "  Men  of 
Character 

Messrs.  Macmillan  too  are  beginning  to  be  busy  with 
Thackeray.  Their  first  volume,  uniform  with  their  three-and- 
sixpenny  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  is  "The 
Virginians".  This  volume  contains  Thackeray's  own  illus- 
trations, the  frontispiece  being  "The  f  amily  Pew".  "The 
Virginians"  first  came  out  in  1859. 

In  the  "  Ca.xton  Series"  Messrs.  Newnes  have  now  issued 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  two  volumes.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
E.  J.  Sullivan.  His  draughtsmanship  is  of  course  very  strong, 
but  here  he  seems  to  us  out  of  his  element.  The  end  papers 
— which  are  not  by  Mr.  Sullivan — are  more  like  wall  papers. 

The  two  latest  volumes  in  Messrs.  Constable's  half  a  crown 
(net)  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  are 
"Sandra  Belloni"  —  originally  "Emilia  in  England"  and 
"  Evan  Harrington  ".  We  are  not  yet  quite  at  home  with  the 
India  or  very  fine  paper,  which  various  publishers  are  now 
using  for  their  reprints  of  English  classics.  It  is  large,  but  it 
also  strikes  us  as  being  a  little  dazzling.  However  this  is  a 
neat  edition  and  is  sure  to  be  welcomed. 

Messrs.  Cassell  issue  a  sixpenny  edition  of  "The  Master  of 
Ballantrae",  to  which  Mr.  T.  Cartwright  supplies  notes  and  a 
glossary.  It  is  one  of  their  "  Books  for  Scholarship  Students 
and  Pupil  Teachers  "  :  the  other  volumes,  we  notice,  include 
"The  Coming  of  the  Kilogram"  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P., 
and  "A  Complete  Manual  of  Spelling"  :  so  that  Stevenson  is  in 
very  scholastic  company  this  time.  In  the  glossary  we  learn 
that  "  alien  "  means  "  foreign  "  and  "  furtive  "  "  stealthy  ".  We 
knew  that  before  ;  but  may  confess  that  we  could  not  for  the 
life  of  us  have  answered  offhand  that  a  mohur  equalled 
one  pound  nine  shillings  and  twopence  farthing  :  and  we  hope 
we  shall  soon  forget  it.  The  man  who  gets  up  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  unless  he  is  concerned  in  numismatics,  is  a  greater  terror 
than  he  who  can  say  off  the  dates  of  the  kings  of  England. 
Why  did  Mr.  Cartwright  do  this  thing? 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Shee's  excellent  little  work  "  The 
Briton's  First  Duty:  the  Case  for  Conscription  "  in  a  new  and 
sixpenny  edition.  The  list  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  Lord 
Newton's  Fund  is  a  strong  and  representative  one  including 
such  names  as  Sir  J.  Wolfe-Barry,  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins,  the 
Hon.  L.  W.  Rothschild,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  Colonel  Brookfield,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bigham. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Die  Frauenfrage  :  ihre  Geschichtlichc  Entwickeluizg  und  ihre 
wirtschaftliche  Seite.  By  Lily  Braun.  Leipzig  :  Verlag 
von  S.  Hirzel.    1901.    M.  10. 

This  large  and  solid  volume  treats  its  complicated  theme 
with  exhaustive  thoroughness.  It  deals  with  it  historically, 
analytically,  statistically,  and  never  enigmatically.  Here  are 
no  hysterical  heartrendings,  platform  outshrieks,  Ibsenite 
morbidities,  or  the  like.  It  is  all  sheer  hard  fact,  and  though  its 
excessive  length  may  sometimes  make  the  reviewer  regret  that 
the  "  Woman  question  "  reaches  so  far  back  and  forwards,  yet 
it  is  often  fascinating  and  always  informing  and  suggestive.  It 
will  remain  the  classical  work  on  its  many-sided  subject. 
There  are  two  distinct  problems  in  connexion  with  that  subject 
which  ought  to  be  kept  and  treated  apart.  The  first  is  the 
educational  problem.  That  a  woman  should  be  educated  fully, 
widely,  and  freely  is  for  our  generation  a  truism,  and  all  the 
learning  in  the  world  (of  which  some  half  pervades  this  volume) 
while  it  heightens  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  is  quite  unnecessary  for  a  thesis  which  now  needs  no 
such  elaborate  justification.  Nor  is  her  right  to  her  own 
earnings  and  to  the  disposal  of  her  property  in  need  of  vindica- 
tion, or  even  of  comparative  analysis.  No  modern  doubts  it  ; 
and  even  the  ancients  had  ceased  to  treat  women  as  chattels, 
even  when  most  of  them  claimed  the  might  of  the  stronger  over 
the  heritage  of  the  weaker,  and  styled  it  law. 

But  the  second  problem  is  more  complex.  It  is  that  of 
woman's  unrestricted  competition  with  man.  It  touches  her 
nature  and  capacities  as  well  as  the  influence  which  she  has 
hitherto  exerted  over  the  other  sex.  And  when  the  subject 
widens  into  its  effects  on  the  "proletariate",  we  grow  more 
deeply  involved.  Is  woman's  competition  to  be  "protected" 
(and  this  begs  the  question  of  her  capacity)  or  is  there  to  be,  so 
to  speak,  "free  trade"  in  the  scivilude  which  is  its  upshot.'" 
There  are  one  or  two  considerations  that  we  think  Frau  Braun, 
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has  not  met  successfully  or  has  impatiently  rejected,  which 
w€  should  like  to  press  home  before  approaching  her  own 
elucidations. 

It  is  self  evident  to  our  mind  that,  as  a  mother,  woman  is 
divided  by  nature  from  man.  If  she  pursues,  in  her  competi- 
tion with  him,  such  avocations  as  prevent  her  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  her  children,  she  impairs  her  home,  and  indeed  the 
present  base  of  society.  For  this  hypothesis  implies  one  of 
two  alternatives.  Either  man  must  perform  the  work  of  the 
home,  in  which  case  he  could  no  longer  do  the  great  work  of 
the  world,  and  the  existing  order  would  be  destroyed.  Or  there 
must  be  some  device  of  communism  "  phalansteries  "  or  what 
not,  for  the  training  of  all  children  in  common  ;  the  parental 
influence  would  be  withdrawn,  the  home  would  cease  to 
exist,  its  pleasures  alike  and  its  responsiliilities  would  perish, 
and  it  would  be  a  new  and,  to  our  thinking,  terrible  world. 
Moreover,  the  first  alternative  itself  suggests  a  pertinent  argu- 
ment. If  man  cannot  combine  the  real  management  of  business 
with  the  thorough  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  how  should 
woman,  inherently  the  weaker  vessel,  (though  this  our  author 
denies)  be  able  to  cope  with  the  double  strain  ?  Division  of 
labour  is  a  law  of  life.  It  is  no  good  to  argue  from  the  home- 
neglecting,  fashionable  fribbles  and  justify  the  neglect  of  home 
for  work,  by  the  neglect  of  it  for  idleness.  That  is  the  argument 
from  abuse  to  use,  which  is  never  valid.  And  once  more,  as 
regards  the  first  alternative  again,  if  man  were  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  home  (which  is  absurd,  even  in  the  Herodotean 
instance)  he  would  either,  in  the  result,  abstain  from  the 
marriage  which  thus  stultified  his  powers  ;  in  which  case  the 
race  would  dwindle  ;  or — to  assume  the  impossible — if  he 
acquiesced,  a  social  revolution  would  happen  which  would 
eventually  abolish  the  home.  So  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
home  is  the  real  point  at  issue. 

And  next,  as  regatds  feminine  capacity,  so  far  from  having 
ever  displayed  conspicuous  power  in  public  life,  women  have  in 
the  main  failed  to  exhibit  it  even  in  sedentary  professions. 
There  has  never  been  a  supreme  painter  or  musical  composer 
in  the  sex.  There  has  never  been  a  really  great  poet,  and, 
with  perhaps  three  striking  exceptions,  none  of  them  contem- 
porary, there  has  never  been  a  feminine  genius  in  fiction.  As 
executants  women  excel.  Talent  abounds.  Some  of  the  best 
dramatic  and  musical  interpreters  have  been  women.  As 
inspirers  of  movements,  and  sympathisers  with  ideas  they  are 
paramount  ;  and  this  is  a  splendid  sphere.  But  they  have 
never  yet  proved  themselves  pre-eminently  creative. 

The  historical  review  displays  insight  and  great  learning. 
The  author  begins  with  primaeval  woman  and  shows  how 
her  motherhood  gave  her  a  place  before  her  wifehood  was 
dreamed  of,  and  yet  how  she  was  deprived  of  her  mother 
rights.  -She  shows  how  in  the  East  she  was  part  of  a  "  state- 
in-itself "— the  family  (p.  11)  ;  how  in  Greece  (and  Frau  Braun 
writes  as  a  profound  scholar)  she  became,  after  Solon's  law 
against  the  unmarried,  a  domestic  force  as  wife,  and  as 
"Hetaira"  often  a  force  in  public  life.  She  shows  in  a  very 
striking  passage  (pp.  18  and  19),  that,  in  Rome,  she  became 
the  victim  of  the  gradual  distaste  for  manual  work  which  how- 
ever made  her  husband,  philosopher,  artist,  poet,  warrior  and 
statesman,  and  when  she  was  not  restricted,  turned  her,  in  the 
ennui  of  wealth  to  wanton  indulgence,  while  the  poor  slave 
woman  became  merely  the  minister  of  pleasure.  The  average 
woman  was  at  best  the  matron,  and  at  worst  a  toy.  But  she 
also  gives  examples  of  her  worthier  life  in  the  Augustan  age. 

{Continued  on  page  150.) 
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Very  interesting  too,  is  her  account  (p.  26)  of  the  influences  of 
early  Christianity  on  woman.  She  points  out  that  it  was  the 
secure  hope  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  that  improved 
the  lot  of  all  those,  woman  included,  in  subjection.  She 
further  most  truly  shows  that  it  was  in  moral  not  practical 
equality  that  Christianity,  which  inculcated  no  emancipa- 
tion, first  dignified  the  womanhood  which  it  later  came  to 
adore.  And  as  time  went  on,  in  the  early  middle  ages,  she 
tells  us  how  the  cloister  improved  the  education  and  the 
capacities  of  such  as  preferred  its  asylum  to  dependence  ;  though 
she  also  shows  (p.  33)  how  the  priestly  influence  depreciated 
womankind,  arguing  in  the  schools  even  "  if  she  had  a  soul ". 
She  shows  from  the  old  gravestones  the  medi;cval  ideal  of 
woman, — "  Men  must  win,  but  women  must  spin  ",  and  how 
her  fate  tended  to  become  the  slave  of  work  or  wantonness. 
She  enters  even  into  the  population  figures  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  proves  how  the  females  outnumbered  males 
(p.  4:;)  ;  and  then  she  exhibits  the  bracing  influence  of  the 
"  guilds "  of  women  workers  on  their  condition,  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  sufficed  completely  to  undo  by  the 
outcome  of  machine  labour  (p.  51;.  She  next  takes  in  great 
detail  and  with  surprising  knowledge  the  intellectual  progress 
of  women  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards.  She  cites  the 
Italian  "Salons"  of  the  Renaissance,  Christine  de  Pisani's 
"  La  Cite  des  Dames",  Mademoiselle  de  Gourney,  Montaigne's 
adopted  daughter,  Anna  Lefebvre  and  many  others,  though  in 
England  she  curiously  enough  omits  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  also  proves  that  the  circle  of  cultiva- 
tion was  narrowed  to  coteries  and  seldom  diffused  :  it  was  a 
vogue,  not  a  fashion. 

Her  researches  are  equally  enlightening  when  she  reaches 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (p.  73).  Mary  Otis  Warren 
and  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  in  America,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in 
England,  the  more  bacchanal  Olympe  de  Gonges  and  Rose 
Lacombe  in  France  were  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,  which 
is  of  course  traced  in  Germany.  Nor  are  earlier  examples 
forgotten  such  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  (p.  103).  Of  Napoleon, 
she  says  that  in  woman  he  only  descried  the  possible  mothers 
of  heroes.  We  may  add  that  in  her  allusions  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  century  she  entirely  omits  both  Swift  and  Atter- 
bury,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  most  consistent  champion  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  on  record  ;  while  the  latter 
prompted  the  scholastic  schemes  of  "  Molly "  Astell.  She 
notices  in  the  first  portion  of  last  century  the  mixed  American 
schools  of  Horace  Mann,  the  enterprise  of  "  Dr."  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  and  in  1847  Legouve's  lectures  in  the  "  College  de 
France"  (p.  115)  she  follows  the  development  of  education  and 
emancipation  in  every  country  and  every  colony.  She  then 
grapples  with  the  statistics  of  labour  in  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  chapter  (p.  177),  giving  the  tables  of  wages  and  pro- 
portions of  each  ;  she  enumerates  the  rise  of  those  modern 
"  guilds  " — the  women  trades-unions.  She  investigates  (p.  189) 
the  social  conditions  which  have  contributed  to  feminine  free- 
dom, under  which  she  ranks  the  bicycle  (p.  189)  ;  and  she 
takes  the  school  statistics  to  prove  the  superior  minds  of  girls, 
though  she  fails  to  add  (p.  201)  that  if  the  average  boy  is  slow, 
he  matures  better  in  knowledge  as  a  rule,  and  in  action  is 
almost  always  readier. 

Finally  she  begins  (p.  209)  the  saddest  and  most  serious 
half  of  her  book,  that  "  of  proletariate  woman-labour".  We 
have  no  space  to  detail  the  minute  statistics  which  she  gives 
of  the  awful  degradation,  which  woman's  unrestricted  com- 
petition has  involved.  She  gives  (p.  486)  a  comparative  table 
of  the  protective  enactments  in  various  countries  for  women- 
workers.  Its  tale  is  still  lamentably  incomplete,  and  most 
difficult  of  effective  completion  under  existing  conditions.  The 
general  plight  of  the  lower  grades  of  workers  reads  like  a  stifled 
moan  of  despair.  With  some  justice  does  Frau  Braun  observe 
(P-  556) 

"  Without  woman  labour  the  present  capitalism  cannot  exist, 
and  would  dwindle  if  it  were  removed.  But  the  labour  of 
women  digs  the  grave  for  the  old  form  of  the  family,  shatters 
the  convictions  of  morality  on  which  the  code  of  middle-class 
society  is  reared  and  impairs  the  very  existence  of  man,  the 
condition  of  which  is  healthy  motherhood.  If  mankind  is  not 
itself  to  begin  to  cease,  it  must  give  up  the  capitalist  system." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    January  1902. 

■'  Rather  a  heavy  number.  There  is  a  paper  on  Herman 
Grimm,  a  third  instalment  of  Oldenberg's  Literature  of  Old 
India,  an  article  on  Prussian  tariff  policy  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Zollverein  by  Graf  v.  Rantzau,  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  the  novel  "  Friendsliip  "  by  Ilirschfeld,  a  story  by  Helenc 
Kaff,  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  by  Harlwig,  and  the  usual  literary  notices  ; 
altogether  rather  a  "  Royal  -Society  evening  "  sort  of  number. 
But  of  literally  royal  society  there  are  two  interesting  and 
lighter  essays.  One  on  Herder  and  the  Duchess  Louise  by 
Bojanowski,  and  another  treating  of  the  correspondence  of 
Frederick  William  III.  and  Queen  Louise  during  the  trans- 
actions at  'J'ilsil  in  1807  by  J'aul  Bailleu.  We  usually  enjoy 
the  "  Rundschau  ",  but  this  time  our  pleasure  is  tempered  by 
respect. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  162. 
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sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  rs.  lid.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BiRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2a /o 


2^2  /q 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managtr. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


Mn^„,r.  i  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1   

managers  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 


Head  Offices : 


Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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SfflTH,ELDMWSl(EW  BOOKS 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  POEMS. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.— Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE     POETICAL     WORKS  OF 
ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

VOLUME  IV. 

Contents  :— Palicio— The  Return  of  Ulysses— Notes. 

NEW  SIX=SHILLING  NOVELS. 
NORA   LESTER.    By  Anna  Howarth, 

Auihor  of  *'  Jan  :  an  Afrikander,"  *'  Sword  and  Assegai,"  "  Katrina  ;  a  Tale  of 
the  Karoo,"  &;c.  \_Ii>nnediately, 

GENTLEMAN   GARNET  :  a  Tale  of 

Old  Tasmania.  By  Hakry  li.  Vogel,  Author  of  "A  Maori  Maid,"  "My 
Dear  Sir  !  "  &c.  I  Nearly  ready. 

NICHOLAS  HOLBROOK.    By  Olive 

BiRRELi,,  Author  of  "  Love  in  a  Misr,"  "  The  Ambition  of  Judith,  "  &c. 

[//<  the  press. 

H.  S.  MERRIMAN'S  New  Novel. 

A  theniPttiji. — "  A  good  story,  told  in  the  author's  best  manner  We  have  nothing 

but  prai.se  for  the  skilfully  interwoven  plot,  and  the  artistic  development  of 
character.  The  Velvet  Glove  '  is  among  the  author's  best  novels,  and  will  add  to 
his  reputation.  " 

SECOND   IMPRESSION.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

.Sketch. — "  Equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  he  has  ever  written.  '  The 
Velvet  -Gl  ive  '  is  the  very  essence  of  good  romance.    The  story  is  absorbing." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Merriman's  novel.s." 

Academy  From  the  murder  in  ihe  first  chapter  to  the  pretty  love  matter  in 
the  last,  the  interest  is  artistically  and  naturally  sustained." 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

SECOND   IMPRESSION. -Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Country  Life. — "  .A.S  good  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  tale  absorbs  the 
reader  absol  tely,  because  every  man  and  woman  in  it  is  emphatically  human." 

Scotsman. — "  Full  of  romantic  incident.  A  more  brilliant  trial  of  wits  has  never 
furnished  the  plot  of  a  novel,  and  the  tale  is  charmingly  told." 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

;SECOND   EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THOMAS  HARDY'S 

POEMS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  his  works.   Cr.  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
also  Special  Edition,  bound  in  vifhite  and  gold,  7s.  6d. 

Saturday  Review.— " /1/r.  Hardy  is  a  poet,  and  a  profoundly  interesting  one 

 Who  else  could  hazte  luritten  this  subtle^  strangely  ifuprcssive  poem?  No 

such  drama  has  been  'written  in  verse  since  Browning." 

A  NEW  WORK  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"LITERARY  FRIENDS  AND  ACQUAINTANCE." 

HEROINES  OF  FICTION.  By  w.  d.  Howells. 

Illustrated  by 

Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Albert  Sterner,  and  others. 
2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  15s.  net. 

Among  others  the  heroines  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Thomas 
Ha'dy,  H  wthorne.  Jane  .\usten,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Anthony  XroUope,  Henry 
James,  are  criticised  and  illuminated  by  Mr.  Howells. 

MADAME  RECAMIER  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

By  II.  NOEL  WILLIAMS. 
A  few  Copies  only  remain  of  this  Work,  which  is  limited  to  350, 
signed  by  the  Author,  and  numbered. 
24  Plate  Portraits,  8  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  demy  4to. 
cloili  extra  gilt,  30s.  net. 

Athenirum.--"  Mr.  Noel  Williams  had  a  subject  of  almost  unrivalled  charm, 

and  has  done  justice  to  it  We  take  leave  with  regret  of  this  very  charming 

volume,  knowing  how  much  we  have  left  unnoticed.  The  portraits  of  the  many 
celebrities  with  whom  Madame  Rdcamier  was  connected  leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  form  a  picture  gallery  of  great  interest." 

GREAT  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  i;minent  authorities. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
A  Scrie.s  of  Articles  on  the  Great  Religions  of  the  Workl.  Among  the  Authors 
m  y  be  mentioned  .Sir  A.  C.  ijYALI,,  Member  of  the  Louncil  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  and  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Norlh-West  I'mvinces  ; 
T.  W.  RHYS-DAVIDS,  Secretary  and  Librarian  10  the  Asiatic  Society:  Sir 
I,P:I>KI,  (;RIIMN,  K.C.S.;  l'rofe.s.sor  GILES,  LL.I).;  and  I'KKDERIC 
HARRISON.   

HARPER  .S:  BROTHERS,  45  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Arch.kology. 

Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  (R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  J.  Neal).  Methuen. 
2 1  J.  net. 

Biography. 

Cecil  Rhodes  (Howard  Hensman).  Blackwood. 

A.  W.  Kinglake  (Rev.  W.  Tuckwell).    Bell.    4J.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Texts  to  Illustrate  a  Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  Greek  Philo- 
sophy after  Aristotle  (Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Adam). 
Macmillan.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Drama. 

r.d  Ti)  '  Pw^iauKo  0€aTpo  'O  KTPOTAH2,  Ipafia.—'O  TOTANAKOS, 
KWfitfSia.  (VTXAPH2.  T0M02  A').  A0HNA  :  BIBAIOnnAEIO  TH2 
E2TIA2.    Paris  :  Welter.    Ap.  10. 

Fiction. 

The  God  Seekei  (Peter  Rosegger.  Translated  by  Frances  E.  Skiuner). 

Putnams.  $1.50. 
A  Prophet  of  the  Real  (Esther  Miller).    Heinemann.  6s. 
A  Dead  Woman's  Wish  (Emile  Zola).    Greening.    3^^.  6ci. 
A  Bee  among  the  Bankers  (Henry  Warren).    Everett.    3J-.  6d. 
Charlotte  (L.  B.  Walford).    Longmans.  6s. 
The  Insane  Root  (Mrs.  Campbell  Praed).    Unwin.  6s. 
A  Blo'w  over  the  Heart  (Robert  Machray).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Trial  of  Man.    Murray.  6s. 

The  Cat's-Paw  (B.  M.  Croker).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6^. 
The  God  of  his  Fathers  (Jack  London).    Isbister.  6^. 
King  Stork  of  the  Netherlands  (Albert  Lee).    Jarrold.  6s. 
Truth  Dexter  (Sidney  McCall).    Pearson.  6s. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Barrington  Beaumont.   Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Sordon  (Benjamin  Swift) ;  The  Story  of  Theresa  (Anne  Macdonell). 
Methuen.    6s.  each. 

History. 

"Heroes  of  the  Nations": — Henry  V.  (Charles  L.  Kingsford). 
Putnams.  5^-. 

"The  Great  Peoples": — The  French  People  (Arthur  Hassall). 
Heinemann.  6^. 

English   Public  Opinion   after   the   Restoration  (Gerald  Berkeley 

Hertz).    Unwin.    3^.  6d.  net. 
A  History  of  English  Literature,  600- 1 900  (E.  Engel.  Translated 

from  the  German).     Methuen.     ys.  6d. 
Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia:  The  Story  of  a  Crisis  and  a  Crime 

(R.  Nisbet  Bain).    Constable.    los.  6d.  net. 
Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux  (Elizabeth  W.  Champney). 

Putnams. 

Problems  and  Exercises  in  English  History,  Book  G  :  1 688- 1 832 
(J.  S.  Lindsey).    Cambridge  :  Heffer.    is.  net. 

Law. 

The  Need  and  Practicability  of  Licensing  Reform  (Frederick  Ernest 
Slee).  Phillips. 

Natural  History. 

Old  Time  Gardens  (Alice  Morse  Earle).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Company.    London  :  Macmillan.    %s.  6d.  net. 
The  Making  of  a  Country  Home  (J.  P.  Mowbray).  Constable. 

6.r.  net. 

The  P^ish  River  Bush,  South  Africa,  and  its  Wild  Animals  (W.  T. 
Black).  Pentland. 

School  Books. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar  (William  Williamson).    Methuen.  2s. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 

Fatalism,  True  and  False  (W.  Henry-Miller).    Greening.    2s.  6d. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive  (Carveth  Read.    Second  Edition). 
Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Theology. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform  (William  Milligan 

Sloane).    Hodder  and  .Sioughton.    "js.  6d.  net. 
The  Ancient  Catholic  Church  (Robert  Rainy).    Edinburgh:  Clark. 

I2.f. 

The  World  before  Abraham,  according  to  Genesis  I. -XL  (H.  G 

Mitchell).    Constable.    5.r.  net. 
Thoughts  on  the  Penitential  Psalms  (Ethel  Romanes).  Rivingtons. 

2s.  net. 

A  New  Catechism  (M.  ^L  Mangasarian).     Independent  Religious 

Society  of  Chicago.    3.f.  6d.  net. 
Transactions  of  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesiological  Society  (Twelfth  Vcar, 

Jan. -Dec,  1897).    Aberdeen:  Printed  for  the  Society. 
Esoteric  Christianity,  or    The    Lesser    Mysteries   (Annie  Besant). 

Theosophical  Publishing  .Society.    5^.  net. 
The  Church  of  Christ  (E.  Tyrrell  Green).    Methuen.  6s. 

Travel. 

Head-Hunters,  Black,  White,  and  Brown  (Alfred  C.  Haddon). 
Methuen.  IS^. 

Verse. 

The  Lament  of  Bilba  Tahir,  being  the  Ruba'iyat  of  Babii  Tahir, 
Ilamadiini  ('Uryan).  (Edited  and  Translated  by  Edward  Heron- 
Allen,  and  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Elizabeth  Curtis 
Brcnton).    Quaritch.  6r. 

Verses  (Charles  Lusted)  ;  The  Hours  of  the  Passion  (Harriet  Eleanor 
Hamilton-King).    Richards.    5.V.  net  each. 

Frithiof  the  Bold  (Frederick  I.  Winbolt).    Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 
(Continued  on  page  154.) 
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lESSRS.  BELLSNEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  1 8s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

JCLUDING  NEW  MATERIALS  from  the  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A. 
Late    Scholar    of  Christ's    College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  Life  of  Napoleon  yet 
iblished  is  but  faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has 
sen  attempted.  His  work,  though  open  to  some  criticism,  has  very  high 
teitive  merits,  one  of  them  being  the  fact  that  he  forms  a  deliberate  scheme 

id  adheres  to  it  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  have  read  everything  bearing  on  his 

ibject,  and  to  discriminate  wisely  as  to  the  value  of  the  authorities.  In  par- 
:ular  he  has  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  explored  the  English  Foreign  Office 
ecords.  The  information  which  he  derives  from  them  serves  in  general  to 
infirm  the  views  held  by  the  majority  at  least  of  competent  judges.  English 
ilicy  during  the  great  struggle  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
IS,  as  it  has  usually  been,  honest  and  sound  in  purpose,  but  too  often  ill- 

anaged  and  weak  in  its  methods  Mr.  Rose  excels  in  the  difficult  art  of 

Jting  complicated  matters  briefly  and  yet  clearly  Kest  of  all,  perhaps,  is 

s  chapter  on  the  schemes  for  colonial  expansion  which  Napoleon  set  on  foot 
soon  as  France  was  .it  peace  ;  it  is  admiiably  clear,  and  contains  much  that 
ili  be  new  to  most  readers.  Mr.  Rose  is  equally  successful  in  his  military 
irrative,  a  subject  which  is  especially  difficult  to  treat  both  briefly  and  lucidly, 
e  always  sees  the  essential  points,  and  never  includes  needless  details,  though 
:re  and  there  an  additional  fact  would   have  made  the  whole  more  easy  of 

imprebension   VVe  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  a  series  of  great  military 

lerations  described  so  well  and  also  so  concisely  Nothing,  for  instance,  could 

:tter  than  the  pages  in  which  he  describes  and  comments  on  the  death  of  Pitt." 

Times. 

"Within  its  very  wide  limits  this  work— we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  — is 
nongst  the  strongest,  most  enlightened,  and,  best  of  all,  most  reasonable 
ographies  of  the  giant  that  have  been  written  ;  and  indeed  in  impartiality  it 
irhaps  surpasses  them  all.  No  one  can  read  through  its  vigorous  pages  without 
eling  himself  engaged  at  once  and  admiringly  by  the  hiitoriograpbic,  picturesque, 
id  analytic  qu,-xlities  that  c  )mbined  to  their  making.  It  is  rare  to  find  the 
holar,  the  political  specialist,  and  the  descriptive  war  correspondent  in  one ; 
!t  Mr.  Rose  will  thrill  you  in  battle  no  less  than  he  will  impress  you  in  debate." 

Outlook. 

"  .-Vs  a  literary  composition  the  work  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  written  through- 
it  with  great  spirit,  and  with  that  nameless  art  which  chains  us  to  the  page,  even 
hen  the  particular  matter  in  hand  is  not  the  most  interesting."— .iVaKiiVrz-i/. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

L  W.  KINGLAKE:  a  Biographical  and 

Literary  Study.  By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  Author  of  "Tongues 
in  Trees,"  "  Winchester  Fifty  Years  Ago,''  "  Reminiscences  of 
Oxford,"  &c.    With  5  Portraits. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.-Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

.'HE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  STUART 

CALVE  RLE  V.  Complete  in  l  vol.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sir 
Walter  J.  Send.^i.i.,  G.C.^LG.,  Governor  of  British  Guiana; 
and  Portrait. 

"None  of  the  cheap  reprints  so  prevalent  of  late  has  given  us  more  unalloyed 
easure." — Morning;  Post. 

6  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  6s.  net  each. 
Vol.  VI.  contains  a  New  Bibliography  and  Full  Index. 

L  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE, 

from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer, 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued  to  the  End  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


6  vols.  fcap.  4to.  15s.  each. 

?HE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

The  Greek  Text  revised,  and  a  Metrical  Translation  on  Opposite 
Pages,    toge'her    with    Introduction    and    Commentary.  By 
Benjamin  Bickley  Roc.ers,  M..A.. 
3l.  v.,  containing  THE  FROGS  and  THE  ECCLESIAZUS.K, 
is  now  ready.    Other  Volumes  in  the  press. 
The  plays  may  be  had  separately,  viz. ,  Frogs,  los.  6d.  ; 
Ecclesiazusa;,  7s  6d. 


Small  4to.  £1  is.  net. 

HE    TOWER    OF    LONDON.  In 

Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor  Times.  By  Lord  RoNAl.D 
Sutherland  Gower,  F.S.A.  With  38  Photogravures  and 
16  Half-tone  Illu.strations. 

'  II.  STUART  and  HANOVERIAN  TIMES.    [In  the  press. 

.^re  was  abundant  room  for  a  book  such  as  this,  which  is  at  once  handy, 

thoritative  and  oiscriminatmg  .\  solid,  scholarly  and  admirably  written  con- 

'  jution  to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  unique  landmark  in  the  evolution 
I  >ur  race."  Standard. 

1  'A  full,  detailed,  and  richly  illustrated  history  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  events 
I  inectcd  with  it,  such  as  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  given  us,  is  therefore  a  book  of 
t  ordinary  interest." — .S7.  /atnes's  Gazette. 

250  Copies  only.    Imperial  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 

I'HE    CHATSWORTH   VAN  DYCK 

SKETCH  BOf>K.  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
Director  of  the  National  T'ortrait  G.allcry,  London,  Surveyor  of 
the  King's  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art.  Printed  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  with  47  Collotype  Plates. 

The  drawings  in  this  celeViraled  Sketch  Book  will  here  be 

produced  by  permission  of  HisGrace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 

•  the  first  lime. 

.ndon  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 


Wiih  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  los.  (A.  n<;l. 

TWO  WINTERS  IN  NORWAY: 

Being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in 
Sleigh-driving,  and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 

By  A.  EDMUND  SPENDER,  B.A.  Oxon. 
"  An  amusing  and  instructive  record  of  winters  spent  in  one  of  the 
nearest  and  most  accessible  of  playgrounds  for  those  who  yearn  for  an 
annual  certainty  of  unthawed  ice  and  snow  that  is  not  murky  slush." 

Daily  Mail. 


"r/  CLASSIC  OF  THE  PRAfRlES."—SvKCT\TOK. 

THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA.    By  Paul  Fou^^TAIN.    With  a  Preface  by  W.  H. 

Hudson,  Author  of  "  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,"  S:c.    Svo.  gs.  6d.  net. 
"  This  book  deserves  a  place  among  the  classics  of  reflection,  travel,  and  scenery 
in  North  America.    The  style  is  simple,  the  matter  ample,  and  the  treatment 
sincere. ' Spectator. 

MR.  E.  F.  KNIGHT'S  BOOK  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
THE  "OPHIR." 

WITH  THE    ROYAL  TOUR:   a  Narrative  of 

the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  through  (jreater 
Britain,  including  His  Royal  Highness's  Speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall, 
December  5,  igoi.  By  E.  K.  KNIGHT,  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Host  accompanying  the  Royal  Tour,  Author  of  "Where  Three 
Empires  Meei,"  &c.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victoria  League. 
With  Map  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


STUDIES  IN  IRISH  HISTORY  AND  BIO- 

GRAPHY.  Mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton  Fai.kiner. 
Svo.  I2S.  6d  net 

Contents. — The  Grattan  Parliament  and  Ulster— The  Earl-Bishop  of  Derry  — 
Lord  Clare — Castlereagh  and  Ireland  in  1798 — Plunket  and  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation — .Sir  Boyle  Roche — Thomas  Steele — The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland 
in  1798. 

TRIBAL   CUSTOM    IN  ANGLO-SAXON- 

LAW  :  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to  (i)  "  The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity; "  (2)  "The  Tribal  System  in  Wales."  By  Frederick  Seebohm,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.    Svo.  i6s. 

A   HISTORY   OF  THE   PAPACY,  from  the 

Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  1378-1527.  By  Mandell  Creigiiton', 
D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    6  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.    By  Sir 

William  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.  Vol.  I.  Introductory  to  the  Over- 
throw of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps,  Svo.  i?s. 
Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin's  Award,  1708.    8vo..  16s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE    LIFE    OF   WILLIAM    MORRIS.  By 

J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  S  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  los.  net. 

THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF  VERSE  :  a  Scien- 

tific  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P.  Daisxev. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Walter  Ramal. 

With  a  Froniispiece,  "  Under  the  Dock  Leaves,"  from  a  Drawing  by  Richard 
D(jVLE.    Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


LONGMANS'  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SERIES. 

(NEIV  VOLUME.) 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING    AS    APPLIED  IN 

CONSTRUCTION.  By  Leveson  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A., 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  of  "Rivers  and  Canals,"  &c.  With  368  Illustrations. 
Svo.  14s.  net. 

Contents.— Materials,  Preliminary  Works,  Foundations,  and  Roads — Railway 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Engineering— River  and  Canal  Engineering — Irrigation  Works 
— Dock  Works  and  Maritime  Engineering— Sanitary  Engineering. 


TYPICAL   MODERN   CONCEPTIONS  OF 

GOD;  or,  The  Absolute  of  German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  With  a  Constructive  Es-.ay.  By  JosErir 
Alfxander  Leighton,  Prcfessor  of  Philosophy  in  Hobart  College,  U.S. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

Edited  l^y  the  Rev.  .VRTIIUR  W.  ROBINSON,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  Allhallows  Barking  by  the  Tower. 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthiir  W.  KoiiiN'soN,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows  Barking  by 
the  Tower.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE    MINISTRY  OF  CONVERSION.  By 

the  Rev.  .\.  J.  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By  L.  B.  WALl  ORD, 

,\uthor  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  '  Lady  Marget,"  &c.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
This  Volume  has  not  appeared  in  Serial  form. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bomtoy. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  17.         FEBRUARY,  1902.       2s.  6d.  net. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES- 

THE  LORDLIEST  LIFE  ON  EARTH. 
ON  THE  LINE. 

EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  IN  ASIA-^-4/Oi?  F.  E.  VOUNGHUSBAND, 

C.I.E. 

PUBLIC  HOUSE  TRUSTS-7"/''^  earl  of  CARLISLE. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  WAGE  SYSTEM-^^i^^^^  NEVILLE, 

CORONATION  PEERAGES-/-  HORACE  ROUND. 

THE  SCANDAL  OF  THE  MUSED  Dl  VILLA  CWUk-AUDlTOR. 

STATION  STUDIES:  l.-IN  EAST  AFRICA-^  BRITISH  OFFICIAL. 

ART  AND  THE  PUBLIC  mwvi -Alexander  J.  finberg. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  BOTTICELLI  (Illustrated)  /f£i?5/5:ifr  p. 

horne. 

MRS.  GALLUP  AND  FRANCIS  BACON-^^^^^^^'  LANG. 
THE  KHAN  AND  HIS  %W<-maksim  gorky. 
THE  DEATH  OF  ADAM-^  ^  URENCE  bjnvon. 

A  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVEL. 
THE  TRIAL  OF  MAN :  an  Allegorical  Romance. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  \  Just  out. 


OLD  DIARIES,  1881-1901.    By  Lord  Ronald 

Sutherland  Gower.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

[  Ready  next  week. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  selected  from  the  diaries  kept  during  the  last  2 -  years 
passages  relating  to  the  di-itinguished  people  of  the  time  whom  he  met  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  These  include  reminiscences  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  H.M. 
the  King,  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  and 
among  others,  Lord  Beacon.sfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck,  Ouida,  Sir  J. 
Millais,  Lord  Rosebery,  John  Bright,  Tissot,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  A.  .Symonds,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

SPEECHES    ON    CANADIAN    AFFAIRS.  By 

Henry,  4th  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  .Sir  Robert  G. 
Herbert,  G.C.B.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  {Just  out. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.G., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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A   Bar-Lamb's   Ballad   Book     Evelyn  Underbill).     Kegan  Paul. 
IS.  net. 

A  Dream  of  Realms  Beyond  Us  (Adair  Welcker).    San  Francisco  ; 
Cubery  and  Company. 

Miscellaneous. 
Antiquary,  The  (Vol.  XXXVII.).  Stock. 

British  Constitution  and   Government  (Frederick   Wicks.  Sixth 

Edition).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  2s. 
Grundbedingungen  der   Gesellschaftlichen  Wohlfahrt  (von  Samuel 

Revai).    Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Duncker  und  Humblot. 
How  to  Enter  the  Civil  Service  (Ernest  A.  Carr).    Grant  Richards. 

2s.  6d. 

La  Chronique  de  France.    Paris  :  publiee  sous  la  direction  de  Pierre 

de  Coubertin. 
Lean's  Royal  Navy  List  (January,  1902).  Witherby. 
Musical  Directory  Annual  and  Almanack  (1902).     Rudall,  Carte 

and  Co. 

Parliament  Past  and  Present  (Part  I.).    Hutchin.son.  yd. 

Principes  de  Droit  Public  et  Constitutionnel  (par  V. -E.  Orlando. 

"  Manuels  Elcmenlaires  a  I'usage  des  fitudiants  en  Licence  et  en 

Doctorat  en  Droit ").    Paris  :  Fontemoing. 
Railway  Finance,  British  (W.  W.  Wall).    Richards.    6s.  net. 
Railways,  American,  Report  on  the  Working  of  (Lieut. -Col.  W.  V. 

Constable).    Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
Teachings  of  Dante  (Charles  Allen  Dinsmore).    Constable,    ^s.  net. 
Thackeray's  Works:   Vanity  Fair   (3  vols.),  9^.  net;  Pendennis 

(3  vols.),  gs.  net.  Dent. 
The  Beloved  of  Hathor  and  the  Shrine  of  the  Golden  Hawk  (Florence 

Farr  and  O.  Shakespear).    J.  Watkins.  2s. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Catalogue,  1901-1902.  Philadelphia; 

Published  by  the  University. 
With  Steyn  and  De  Wet  (Philip  Pienaar).    Methuen.    3^.  6d. 

Reviews   and   Magazines    for    February: — The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  School  ' 
World,  6d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Empire 
Review,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  L'Occident  (Paris),  ifr.  ;  The 
Shorthand  World  (No.  I.),  4</.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine,  6d.  ;  ,■ 
Good  Words,  6d.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Century  1 
Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  4d.  ;   S.   Nicholas,   is.  ;  Crampton's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  Is.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  , 
IS.  ;  Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  ij-.  {  j 
The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  , 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  . 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
;^    S.    d.  £   S.  d. 

One  Year  ...       ...      182     ...       ...      i  10  4 

Half  Year ...       ...     o  14    I      ...       ...     o  15    2  ■ 

Quarter  Year       ...      071      ...       ...077  i 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the  i 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street^'' 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  \ 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

The  ABC  of  Bridg^e* 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

second  and  revised  edition  now  ready. 
price  one  shilling. 


New  Novel  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  REANEY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY. 

Price  6s. 


The  First  Biography  of 

MISS  MARBE  CORELLI. 

Illustrated  with  Special  Photographs.    Price  5s. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

In  cloth,  with  Portrait.    Price  6d. 
IIENRV  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G.  . 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

Hfo.  300.     Feb]7ua,x>y,  1902. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  : 

(1)  A  VIOLENT  PROPOSAL.    Hy  FKti.Hniciv  (Ikeenuood. 

(2)  CHINESE  LABOUR  FOR  THE  RAND.    By  P.  Levs,  C.M.G. 

(3)  BOER  PRISONERS  IN  CEYLON.  P.y  AL\kv,  Countess  ofGALi.owAV. 
THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK  IN   VOUTH-A  RECOLLECTION.  By 

Lady  P.\get. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  ORAL  TRADITION.    Ily  Sidney  Lee. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  SUBMARINE-THE  NEW  BRITISH  BOATS. 

By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
SHOULD    TRADE    UNIONS    BE    INCORPORATED?     By  Clement 

EnWARDS. 

ART  AND  ECCENTRICITY.    By  Heri.ekt  Paul. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY.    By  Dr.  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  F.R.S. 

THE  YOUNG  FRENCH  GIRL  INTERVIEWED.    By  Hannah  Lynch. 
ON  THE  COLLECTING  OF  OLD  SILVER  PLATE.    By  Percy  Macquoid. 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  NEW  STAR  IN  PERSEUS.    By  the  Rev.  Edmund 

Ledger  {fircsham  Lectm-cr  on  Astronomy). 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT  OF  SETTLE.MENT.    By  the  Marquis  de 

RuviGNV  AND  Raineval  and  Cranstoun  Metcalfe. 
METTERNICH  AND  PRINCESS  LIEVEN.    By  Lionel  G.  Robinson. 
LAST  MONTH-MR.  CHAMBERLAIN.   By  Sir  Wemvss  Reid. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 


No.  1036. 


FEBRUARY,  1902. 


2s.  6(1. 


ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET — II.  The  Meet. 

THE  HOUR  BEFORE  THE  DAWN.    By  H.  R.-M. 

THE  HOME-COMING  OF  GUNGA  BISHUN. 

ON  A  BRANCH  LINE.    By  Charles  Haniiurv-Williams. 

CROSS-ROADS  :  A  LITTLE  COMEDV.    By  Julian  Sturgis. 

STRINGER  LAWRENCE. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.    Chaps.  XVII.-XIX. 

PROSPECTING  ON  THE  GEM-FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

TWO  YEARS  UNDER   FI tLD-MARSHAL  SIR  DONALD  STEWART 
IN  AFGHANISTAN,  1S78-80.    By  Gener.-il  E.  F.  Chapman,  C.B. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Germany — Europe's  Hatred  of  England— 
Unim.^ginative  Teutons — The  .South  African  War  a  Mere 
E.xcusE  A  History  ov  Slander— A  French  Prisoner  of  War — 
Bacon  and  Shakesfe.are — Mrs.  Gallut's  Cipher. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROSPECT. 

AM) 

TWO    YEAFtS  AFTER. 

By  "LINESMAN." 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents  for  FEBEUAEY. 
EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

CONTINENTAL    ANGLOPHOBIA.      By    Dr.   Ma.\  Nordau,  Author  of 

"  Degeneration." 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  VIENNA.    By  A  Fkee  Lance. 

.SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  IMPERIAL  FINANCE.    By  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard. 

A  BRITISH  TRIBUTE  TO  HUNG.'iRY.     ];y  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 

hassett,  Bart. 
WILLIAM  GOrjWIN'S  NOVELS.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
ON  GARDENS.    By  F.  Inigo  Thomas. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.    By  K.  Maurice  Low. 

CHRISTIE'S.    By  W.  Roberts,  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Christie's." 

THE  COMING  GENERAL  ELECTION  IN   FR.\NCE.    By  J.  Corn6ly, 

late  Ridacteur  of  Le  Figaro. 
A  COUNTRY  SERMON.    By  Mrs.  Asqlith. 
ENGLAND  AND  .\BYSSINIA.    By  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street, 


THE  "  NATIONAL  CHURCH. " 

(Id.  Monthly.) 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Articles,  entitled  LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH 
CHURCtI  HLSTORY,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  OVERTON,  is  appearing  in  the 
above  orean  of  the  Church  Defence  and  Instruction  Committee  This  old- 
established  Paper  is  sent  by  post  for  is.  5d.  per  annum,  or  free  to  subscribers  of 
los.  6d.  and  upwards  to  the  Committee's  general  funds.  It  contains  original 
articles  on  Church  questions,  particulars  of  legislation  affecting  the  Church,  and 
other  matter  of  current  interest  to  Churchpeople. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  for  CHURCH  HISTORY  LECTURES. 

A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Catalogue  of  several  thousand  Slides,  for  sale  or  hire, 
has  just  been  published,  post-free  8d.,  together  with  particulars  of  Lectures. 
Slides  on  view  at  the  Committee's  Offices.  Full  particulars  of  the  Slide  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee's  Publications  ;  and  as  to  their  General  Work  on  appli- 
cation to  the  S-^cretary. 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY,  Secretary. 
Church  Committee,  Church  House,  Westminster. 


Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNKV, 
FEBEUAEY,  1902. 


THE  MAN  OF  EMERGENCY,  iiy 

Cai.chas. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  LIBERALS. 

By  Edward  Dicev,  C.B. 
A  BISMARCK  EN  PANTOUFLES. 

By  POLLKX. 

VICTOR  HUGO.  l!y  Havelock 
Ellis. 

JEAN  DE  BLOCK.    By  R.  E.  C. 

LONC. 

D  ANNUNZIO'S  "  FRANCESCA 
DA  RIMINI."  By  Arthur  SvMONS. 

ITALY  AND  ENGLAND.  By 
Anglo-Italian. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION  AT 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY.— (III.)  By 
W.  H.  MALLOCK. 


A.    MARV    F.   ROBINSON.  By 

Hannah  Lynch. 
THE    NKVV  ANGLO-A.MERICAN 

TREATY',  liy  Henja.min  Taylor. 
THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR.  By 

H.  Morgan-Brown. 
MRS.  (;ALLUP'S  bad  HISTORY. 

By  Rodert  S.  Ram  . 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF  JINGO.  By 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 
AUBREY  DE  VERE.    By  Edmund 

GOSSE. 

REDISTRIBUTION    OK  SEATS. 

(With  Diagram.)     By  John  Holt 

Schooling. 
BLANK  VERSE  ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Dr.  Tod  hunter. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY,  1902. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.    By  A.  Conan  Doylf„ 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  BRITANNIA.    By  Beckles  Willson. 
BREAKING  THE  ICE.    By  Rtchard  Marsh. 
PERSONALITIES  OF  FOOTBALL.    By  C.  B.  Fry. 
"NOT  SO  EASY  AS  IT  LOOKS."    By  Archibald  Williams. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

.\  STORY  OF  HEARTS.    By  Winifred  Graham. 

A  DIME  MUSEUM.    By  Harry  Furniss. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.     By  Max  Pemeerton. 

THE  CHANTREY  BEQUEST.    By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 

"TRY  NOT  THAT  PASS."    By  Robert  Barr. 

THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR.— FEBRUARY.    By  E.  D.  Cuming. 
MARIANNA  AND  THE  FISH  PRINCE.    A  Story  for  Children.    By  R.  E. 
Vern6de. 

AN  EIGHTEEN-MILE  SWITCHBACK.    By  Reginald  H.  Cocks. 
CURIOSITIES. 

Cramptoirs  l))agaziiic. 


Edited  by  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

MONTHLY.  Price  6d. 


Contents  of  the  February  Number. 

ARE  THERE  TWO  RUDYARD  KIPLINGS  ?  By 
C.  E.  Russell. 

GUTTER  TRAGEDIE.S.— II.  By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. 

THE  WORKHOUSE.    By  Bart  Kennedy. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW.    By  Herbert  Flowerdew. 

THE  DELIRIUM   OF  NINE  STARS.     By  Edwin 

F.  M.  White. 
A  FAREWELL  :  a  Poem.    By  Mabel  Greenwood. 

PEN  PICTURES:  "CONAN  DOYLE."  By  Sidney 
Dark. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  AN  OLD  GARDEN.— II.  By 

W.  M.  Egley. 
KINGS  OF  COMEDY.— II.    By  Joseph  Forster. 

AN  OBJECT  OF  VALUE  AND  VIRTUE.  By  E. 
Nesbit. 

THE  OLD  SOW.    By  Charles  Gleig. 

CANADIAN  REMINISCENCES.  By  Jessie  Tre- 
m.\yne. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH.    By  Sidney  Dark. 
&c.  &c. 

Read  Mrs.  B.  M.  CROKER'S  New  Novel 
JOHANNA. 

Now  appearing  in  CRAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE. 


Published  by  ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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An  £8  15s.  Work  for  a  Preliminary  5s.  | 

The  Most  Dp-to-date  Encyclopdia. 

By  the  Editor  of     The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  EN  CYC  LOP/EDI  A  established  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century, 
Dr.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
of  being  brought  down  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machinery 
will  permit.  The  task  is  Herctilean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  the 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complete 
the  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries,  < 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  Is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts — giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working.  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopeedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major 
B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Steveiison,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus 
Maclean,  Prof.  J.  C.  Eivart,  Prof.  /.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rozis 
Martin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14  Vohimes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
hacks,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  tivo  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  will  place  the 
purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
completing  his  payments. 

ORDER^IFORlVr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCVCLOP.EDIA,"  and  the  rest 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  10s.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to 
part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  ar       mp  ete. 

Signature   

Address     

Profession   

Date   
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These  momimcntal  volumes  arc  the  admiration  of  every  true  student  of  Shakespeare!' 

Dr.  William  Aldis  Wright. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 

VOLUME  XIII.  OF 

The  Variorum  Shakespeare. 


EDITED  BY 


HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D, 


THE  PLAYS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED  ARE— 


Macbeth 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Othello 

King  Lear 


The  Tempest 
As  You  Like  it 
The  Winter's  Tale 

Hamlet.    Two  Volumes 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream 


Royal  8vo.    Superfine  toned  paper.    Extra  cloth,  uncut  edge,  gilt  top,  per  volume  i8,s. 


"  Mr.  Furness's  noble  work  will  be  a  lasting  honor  to  American  letters." — New  York  Times. 

"  This,  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  comes  from  America." — Athenaitni. 

Dr.  W.  J.  RoLFE  says  of  a  recent  volume: — "This  book,  like  its  predecessors,  is  encyclopaedic  and  exhaustive — the  entire  literature 
of  the  subject  compressed  into  a  single  volume,  and  the  more  valu  ale  for  the  editor's  personal  contributions  thereto  ." 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

36    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    STRAND,  LONDON. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 


Authorised  Capital 
Subscpibed  Capital 


£16,200,000 
£14,400,000 


1836. 

Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund  .. 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS  : 

ARTHUR   KEEN,  Esq.,  Birmingham  (Chairman). 
WILLIAM  GRAHAM  liRADSHAW,  Esq.,  London  (Deputy  Chairman). 


WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  BOWRING,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
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ALEX.  LAWRIE,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  THOMAS  SUTHERLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  London. 

JAMES  E.  VANNER,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  THOMAS  WOODHOUSE,  M.P.,  Hull. 

WILLIAM  FITZTHOMAS  WYLEY,  Esq.,  Coventry. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR: 

E.  H.  HOLDEN,  Esq. 


Head  Office:    5  THREADNEEDLE    STREET,   LONDON,  E.G. 
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BALANCE-SHEET,   31st   December,  1901. 


Dr.  LIABILITIES. 
To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz.:  £,\7.  los.  per  Share  on  240,000  Shares 

of  ;C6o  each   X^j,ooo,ooo 

Reserve  Fund   3,000,000 

Dividend  payable  on  February  i,  1902  ..       ..       ..       ..  285,000 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account       ..       ..       ..       ■■  2591363 


6>544,363    I  9 

Current,  Deposit  and  other  .Accounts  44i73o.378  19  9 

Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers   ii989i243  '9  S 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England    . .  ^^8,709,123 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice         ..  5,600,028 


Investments- 
Consols  and  other  British  Government 

Securities           ..       ..       ..        ..  3,198,198  19  3 

Other  First  Class  Securities       ..       ..  4,977,918    8  6 


Cr. 


^^14,309,151  JO  a 


Bills  of  Exchange 


8,176,117  7  5 
4.461,794  17  6 


Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans  on  Security  and 

other  Accounts  

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances  as  per  contra  . . 
Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 


;C53.263,986   o  11 


26,947,063 

IS 

5 

23.2i4>S5i 

3 

S 

1,989,243 

19 

5 

1,113,127 

2 

5 

i;53.263,9S6 

0 
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THE  PALACE  HOTEL. 


An  Improving-  Position. 


THE  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Royal  Palace 
Hotel,  Kensington,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Ernest  Polden  (chairman  of  the 
company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Ewan  Spalding)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  "That  the  balance-sheet  and  directors'  report  be 
received  and  adopted  "  said  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  that,  and  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  upon  the  very  satisfactory  year's 
trading  we  have  had.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
.£61,350  8s.  2d.,  against  ^"49,210  in  the  previous  year;  the  cost  of  provi. 
sions,  wines,  spirits,  *c.,  consumed,  and  the  working  expenses,  amount  to 
;£42,2i3  6s.  3d.,  against  ^34,253.  The  balance  of  £5,390  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year  gives  us  a  disposable  sum  of  £24,527  19s.  3d.,  which  your 
directors  have  applied  as  follows  :  Transfer  to  maintenance  fund,  £4,000  :  in  pay- 
ment of  debenture  interest,  £5  coo  ;  general  reserve  account,  £4,000;  interest  to 
bankers,  £23  i6s.  rod.,  and  in  payment  of  preference  dividend  for  the  year  to 
August  31,  1901,  £5,500,  making  in  all  £18,523  i6s.  lod.  leaving  a  balance  of 
.£6,004  2S.  5d.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  as  directors  feel  highly  gratified  at  being 
able  to  place  such  a  satisfactory  result  before  you  ;  and,  in  taking  credit  for  this 
wonderfully  good  year's  business,  we,  of  course,  feel  that  we  all  ought  to  thank  our 
very  able  managing  director,  .Mr.  Charles  Cox-Hughes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
this  hotel  has  had  his  attention  day  and  night.  'Whenever  any  of  the  directors  come 
down  to  this  building  they  always  find  Mr.  Cox-Hughes  on  the  spot,  whether  it  is  in 
the  daytime  or  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  If  there  is  a  ball  on  here,  or  a  dance 
or  reception,  he  is  there,  and  we,  as  a  board,  do  thank  Mr.  Cox-Hughes  very  much 
indeed  for  the  untiring  labour  and  .ittention  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  busmess  of 
this  hotel.  He  does  not  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a  managing  director,  but  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  therefore  we  give  him  a  very  large  measure  of  credit  for 
these  satisfactory  figures.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  you  at  any  length  to-day, 
as  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  whole  of  the  facts  are  set  out  in  this  balance-sheet, 
and  you  only  need  to  be  referred  to  two  or  three  items  in  it  in  order  to  realise  how 
satisfactory  i't  is.  For  instance,  we  have  a  credit  balance  of  cash  at  bankers'  this 
year  amounting  to  £7,604,  whereas  at  this  time  last  year  our  credit  balance  was 
only  £778.  Wherever  you  turn  in  the  balance-sheet  you  will  see  that  it  shows 
progress  and  very  satisfactory  results.  The  only  amount  which  we  have  had  to  pay 
to  our  bankers  this  year  by  way  of  interest  has  been  the  small  sum  of  £23  i6s.  lod. 
I  therefore  have  very  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  resolution  which  I  have 
already  read. 

Mr.  'William  R.  Gaff  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously 

Mr.  Tarry  criticised  the  payment  of  a  dividend  after  six  years'  weary  waiting. 
He  asked  why  the  directors  had  madi  such  efforts  to  keep  the  balance-sheet  and 
report  out  of  the  hands  of  the  press. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  balance-sheet  had  been  issued  to  all  the 
principal  London  papers,  and,  if  Mr.  Tarry  would  stand  the  expense,  he  would 
undertake  next  year  to  send  a  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  to  every  newspaper  in 
England,  becau.se  they,  as  directors,  were  very  proud  of  the  balance-sheet— a  most 
satisfactory  one,  he  considered.  He  had  moved  that  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders. 

Mr.  Cox-Hughes  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that  proposition, 
as  it  was  the  first  ordinary  dividend  that  the  company  had  paid. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY  OF  RIVER  PLATE. 

'T'HE   fifteenth    ordinary   general    meeting   of  the 

Mortgage  Company  of  the  River  Plate,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
at  52  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Morris  (chairman  of  the  company) 
presiding.  • 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Anderson)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  the  regret  of  the  board  at  the  loss  of  their 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell,  pointed  out  that  in  the  four-and-a-half 
per  cent,  debent  ure  stock  there  was  a  reduction  of  about  ;£5,ooo,  the  balance  of 
unappropriated  profit  showing  an  increase  of  about  £5,000.  The  loans  on  mort- 
gage of  freehold  properties  amounted  to  £1,140,903,  being  an  increase  of  about 
^^130. 000  a  very  substantial  and  unusual  increase  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  The  benefit  of  that  increase,  however,  would  not  be  felt  until 
next  year.  The  properties  taken  over  by  the  company  under  foreclosure 
were  now  reduced  to  ;£ro,953,  which  :was  less  than  1  per  cent.,  as  against 
£26,030,  at  which  it  stood  last  year  and  the  year  before,  whereas  the 
estimated  shrinkage  in  value  on  the  morrow  of  the  Baring  crisis  was  about  20  per 
cent.,  or  £114,000.  The  directors  did  not  look  upon  the  properties  still  remaining 
in  their  hands  as  bad  debts  ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  they  made  a  profit  on  foreclosed 
properties  when  they  came  to  realise  them  ;  so  that  practically  they  might  consider 
that  they  had  140,903  mortgages  with  scarcely  any  properties  taken  over  at  all. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  of  our  great  insurance  companies  in  this  country  could 
show  such  a  record  as  that,  although  this  was  a  peaceful  and  .settled  country^ 
whereas  such^  young  countries  as  the  River  Plate  were  necessarily  liable  to 
influences  which  older  countries  were  not  so  subject  to.  The  investments 
amounted  to  £95,227,  consisting  of  Consols,  British  railway  debenture  and 
guaranteed  stock,  and  other  debenture  stocks  and  shares.  All  these  securities  were 
qurjted  on  the  market,  and  were  taken  at  the  quotation  of  the  31st  of  last  month_ 
which  was  not  a  very  favourable  time  for  testing  values.  Therefore,  they  might 
take  It  that  the  figures  given  in  the  balance-sheet  were  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
absolutely  reliable,  and  could  be  realised  any  day.  Last  year  they  had  £105,000 
out  on  temporary  loans,  while  this  year  they  had  nothing  of  that  kind.  Turning  to 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  revenue,  including  interest  on  mortgage  and  other 
loans  and  income  from  i>roperties  and  investments,  amounted  to  £100,722.  Every 
farthing  in  that  item  was  cash,  no  credit  being  taken  for  any  money  owing  to  the 
company  on  December  )i.  The  appropriation  account  provided  for  the  .same 
dividend  as  had  been  paid  for  some  ye.irs,  making  up  the  ordinary  dividend  to 
10  per  cent.  It  was  proposed  to  .idd  .^20,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  was 
the  amount  added  last  year,  and  the  balance  to  be  carried  forward  was 
Li(\'><r<,  as  against  /ij.ooo  last  (year.  Mr.  Ncild,  who  occupied  the  chair  a^ 
the  last  meeting,  observed  that  the  year  1900,  on  which  he  was  then  commenting, 
was  a  record  one.    The  year  now  under  review  (1901)  was  still  more  so,  especially 


taking  into  account  the  large  surplus  lendings  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  endin,;; 
in  an  addition  to  their  total  lendings  of  the  large  sum  of  i;r36,o;o,  as  against 
£20,000  in  the  previous  year  and  £24,000  in  the  year  before  that.  They  must 
remember  they  were  dealing  with  a  young  country,  which  could  not  hope  to  attain 
its  full  stature,  like  the  United  States,  without  going  through  some  such  possible 
experiences  as  they  had  in  the  forced  currency  period  of  1885  and  the  Baring  cri.sis 
of  1890.  The  country  was  progressing  satisfactorily  :  but,  like  the  United  States,  it 
might  become  less  dependent  on  foreign  capital,  and  then,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  rate  of  interest  might  drop  until  it  might  not  be  remunerative  to  continue  the 
operations  of  a  company  like  this  :  but  by  having  substantial  reserves  they  would 
always  be  independent,  because,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  could  always 
wind  up  with  their  capital  intact  and  have  a  surplus.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Wilson,  and  carried  unanimously. 


VIKING  SYNDICATE. 


Acquisition  of  Coal-bearing  Farms :  Prodigious  Profits 
Foreshadowed. 

'T"*HE  first  ordinary  general  (statutory)  meeting  of  the 

J-  shareholders  of  the  'Viking  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
registered  oflices  of  the  Syndicate,  7  Lothbury,  E.C.,  Mr.  Donald  Kennedy 
(Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Hilton)  having  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  report  to  the  shareholders  be  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gray  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to.  '~~ 

Messrs.  Elles,  Hill,  Boothroyd  and  Company  were  then  appointed  auditors  of  the 
Syndicate. 

The  Chairman  said  :  This  is  the  statutory  meeting,  held  in  accordance  with  the 
new  Act,  but  our  business  is  so  far  advanced  that  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing you  that  among  other  negotiations  in  connection  with  South  African  properties 
this  Company  has  secured,  and  paid  a  substantial  deposit  amounting  to  ^^3,000,  for 
the  right  to  purchase  entirely  for  shares  some  80,000  acres  of  prolific  coal-bearincr 
farms  situate  at  Sterkstroom,  upon  the  Government  main  line  of  railway  from  Cape 
Town  to  East  London.  A  branch  line  also  runs  through  the  properties,  connecting 
Indwe  with  Sterkstroom.  The  farms  in  question  have  been  thoroughly  tested  for 
coal  by  boring  operations  by  Cape  Government  officials,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  George 
Barker,  Major  R.  Robertson,  Mr.  Cecil  Cusse  and  others,  since  which  shafts  and 
adits  fully  bear  out  the  results  of  the  boring,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  in  these  collieries  a  vast  field  of  enterprise  presents  itself,  leading  to  enormous 
profits  in  the  near  future.  The  Cape,  never  a  great  wood  producer,  has,  since  the 
war,  exhausted  its  supply  of  wood  fuel,  and  kopje  and  veldt  cannot  now  be  drawn 
upon  for  further  quantities.  For  manufacturing  purposes  or  for  the  use  of  the  larg 
mining  industry,  and  for  domestic  use  coal  is  the  only  fuel  available,  and  high 
prices  for  th  s  mineral  are  now  in  evidence  in  each  of  our  three  colonies.  The 
Government  analysis  states  that  the  average  of  volatile  matter  is  very  high,  anct 
a  portion  of  our  Sterkstroom  coal-bed  contains  no  less  than  39  per  cent., 
which  is  as  high  as  the'average  of  Welsh  coal,  and  most  of  the  coal-bearing 
farms  examined  in  this  district  are  stated  in  the  Government  Blue-Books  to 
contain  much  better  coal  than  that  now  worked  at  the  celebrated  Indwe 
collieries  reputed  to  be  capitalised  at  ^500,000.  The  price  of  the  mineral  at  Cape 
Town  and  Kimberley  at  the  present  moment  is  £6  los.  to  £1  per  ton,  and  the  cost 
of  production  on  these  collieries  will  at  the  present  levels  be  from  5s.  to  los.  per  ton. 
Communication  with  all  parts  by  railway  is  exceptionally  advantageous,  and 
freights  from  .Sterkstroom  are  very  low — namely,  i6s.  gd.  per  ton  to  Cape  Town, 
15s.  per  ton  to  Kimberley,  los.  per  ton  to  Port  Elizabeth,  and  4s  per  too  to  East 
London,  so  you  may  readily  see  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
fields  can  easily  produce  a  minimum  output  of  100  ions  per  day,  prodigious  profits 
can  be  earned,  as  not  only  is  the  supply  practically  assured  for  many  years 
to  come,  but  ready  markets  will  always  exist.  There  is  also  contained 
upon  the  property  large  deposits  of  clay  suitable  for  brick  -  making  and 
a  further  large  deposit  of  clay  suitable  for  tiles,  pipes,  &c.,  by  the  working 
of  which  additional  profits  can  be  earned.  The  syndicate  is  now  forming 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  ^250,000  to  acquire  and  work  the  collieries. 
The  sum  of  ^^50,000  will  be  set  aside  for  working  capital,  and  I  may  say  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  to  obtain  thi**sum  from  substantial  persons  in  the 
market,  thus  enabling  the  proposed  company  to  go  to  allotment  at  an  early  moment. 
Meanwhile  the  syndicate  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sweeney,  O.K., 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Cusse,  C.E.,  with  a  view  to  their  immediately  proceeding  to  Sterk- 
stroom to  commence  provisional  active  operation.  In  addition  to  the  business  1 
have  just  specified,  the  syndicate  have  also  other  important  negotiations  in  pro- 
gress, including  a  block  of  5C0  Rand  mining  claims,  and  a  town  site  siiuate  in  a  dis- 
trict in  Cape  Colony  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  The  Committee  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  have  fixed  Wednesday,  the  5th  February,  for  a  special  settling  d.ay 
for  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  Syndicate — namely,  40,000  shares  of  5s.  each, 
fully  paid. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  t'ne  meeting. 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

INCREASE   OF  CAPITAL. 
Issue  of  100,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  at  £2  15s. 
per  Share,  being  £1  15s.  Premium. 


NOTICE  TO  HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER. 

NOTICE  IS  HKKKIiV  GIVEN,  that  holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Be.irer,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  subscribe  to  the  above  issue, 
must  deposit  their  Warrants,  and  leave  them  three  clear  days  for  examination  and 
obtain  in  exchange  a  form  of  application  for  the  proportion  of  shares  they  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  according  to  their  holdings. 

Ihe  Wanants  may  be  presented  in  London  at  the  Office  of  the  Company — 
i8_St.  Sivithin's  L.inc,  London,  E.G.,  or  in  Paris  at  tlic  Office  of  the  (jeneral 
Minimi  ^  l'"inance  Corporaticjn,  I.iinitecj,  5  Rue  Meyerbeer,  Paris,  or  in  Berlin,  at 
the  Office  of  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  38/39  Bchren- 
strasse,  Berlin. 

All  such  Warrants  must  be  deposited  before  Wednesday,  the  12th  February, 
1^02,  after  which  date  no  application  can  be  con.sidered. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  STU.\  RT  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 
18  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  li.C,  zgth  January,  1902. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

4°/.  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Pittsburgh,  Lake  Erie,  &  West  Virginia  System. 

REFUNDING  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS,  DUE  1941. 


tdeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Conipaiiy  at  Par  on  November  ist,  1925,  or 
any  interest  date  thereafter  upon  three  months'  previous  notice. 
Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  United  States  Gold  Coin  in  New  York, 
free  of  United  States  Taxes. 
Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  May  1st  and  November  ist. 


rhese  Bonds  form  part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  of  §75,000,000.  The  Trust 
:ed  provides  that  of  this  amount  $15,000,000  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  for 
:  enlargement,  betterment,  or  extension  of  the  properties  covered  by  the  Trust 
«d,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  therefor,  and  the  balance  for  the  purpose 
retiring  Bonds  having  a  lien  on  the  Railroads,  &c.,  forming  the  Pittsburgh, 
ke  Erie,  &  West  Virginia  system. 


essrs. 


SPEYER  BROTHERS  in  LONDON,  and 

SPEYER  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  KUHN,  LOEB  &  Co.. 

in  New  York,  offer  for  Sale  $20,000,000  of 

the  above-mentioned  Bonds. 


e  price  of  issue  in  London  is  lOSJ  per  cent.,  equal  to  £207  per  Bond 
of  .si, 000,  payable  :— 

on  February  14th,  1902. 
against  which  definitive  Bonds  will  be  delivered,  bearing 
Interest  from  November  1st,  1901. 


ould  the  amount  payable  on  February  14th,  1902,  not  be  paid  when  due,  the 
allotment  is  liable  to  be  cancelled. 

Particulars  of  the  Trust  Deed  securing  these  Bonds,  as  well  as  of  the  financial 
lition  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of 
F.  Loree,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Company,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
plication  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers.    The  letter,  amongst  other 
portant  details,  contains  the  following  statement  of  earnings  : — 
I  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  the  Net  Earnings  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  were       ..       ..       ..  $15,097,605.72 

her  Income..       ..       ..    ..        ..       ..  856,793.42 

$15,954,489-14 

)m  which  deduct  : — 

Interest  and  Rentals   $8,317,876.88 

Miscellaneous  Improvements. .        ..       ..  240,932.19 

Discount,  &c.,  on  Securities  sold    ..       ..  207,695.05 

■  ■  8,765,504.12 

t  surplus  over  all  fixed  charges         ..       ..        ..        ,.        ,.  $7,187,985.02 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  3tst,  19-51,  the  Net  earn- 
ings of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  increased 
$2,156,794  over  the  corresponding  period  Jof  the  previous 
year. 

'or  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  properties 

luded  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Lake  Erie,  and  West  Virginia  System  was  as  follows  ; — 

Net  Earnings    $5,302,743.18 

Against  fixed  charges  and  taxes  for  these  properties,  for  the 

same  period  ..       ..        ,,        ,,  ..  3,279,541.00 

which,  upon  completion  of  the  plan  of  consolidation  and  of 

refunding,  for  which  the  4  per  cent,  refunding  mortgage  has 

been  created,  should  be  reduced  to        ..       ..       ..       ..  2,905,184.00 

rhe  Bonds  are  for  8r,ooo  each  '*  to  Bearer,"  but  for  the  convenience  of  investors 

:y  may  be  converted  into  Registered  Bonds  in  New  York. 

^Iculating  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  London  at  49J  pence,  and  allowing  for 
:  interest  accrued  from  November  ist  last,  the  subscription  price  of  1034  is  equal 
100  for  sterling  Bonds,  so  that  at  the  price  of  issue  the  Bonds  yield  4  per  cent,  per 
3um  interest. 

rhe  Subscription  in  London  will  open  on  Tuesday,  February  4th,  1902,  and  close 
5r  before  4  o'clock  on  the  same  date. 

ipplications  must  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus. 

'he  allotment  of  the  loan  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  subscription 

losed. 

x>pies  of  the  Trust  Deed,  as  well  as  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore 
3hio  Railroad  Conr.pany,  can  be  inspected  by  intending  subscribers  at  the  Office 
Hessr?.  Speyer  Brothers,  7  Lothbury,  E.C. 
7  I-othbury,  London,  E.C. 
January  29th,  IQ02. 


le  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad: — 

Ris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,1   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,1   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

USSELS  Messrs.  G.  Lebigue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Rl-IN  W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

INNA  Messrs.  Ceroid  ft  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

da-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

>ME  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

kDRiD   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

NSTANTINOPLE  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pira. 

IMBURG  Schick's  Library. 

IRO  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

;w  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

STON,  Mass.  (U.S.A.).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

RONTO,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  11  Vonge  Street. 

„  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  Kmg  Street  West. 

IMTREAL,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company.  386  St.  James's  Street. 


THE    COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,  Suffolk. 

THOROUGH    TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

NEXT  TERM  WILL  BICGIN  ON  FEBRUARY  1st. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrev 
Johnson.  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

SOAP  IN  WINTER. 


ViNOLIA  SOAP 

will  not  "  Bite "  the  skin  even  in  the  worst 
wintry  weather.    It  is  a  safe  protective  and 
cleansing  emollient  for  the  complexion. 
4d.  a  Tablet. 

HOME  EMPLOYMENT. 


SUSSEX  HOUSE, 
MAIDEN  LANE, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


PERSONS   OF   EITHER   SEK    WANTED,    FOR   A   SIMPLE    PROCESS  OF 
OOLOtjRINQ    FINE    ART    PUBLICATIONS,    GREETING    CARDS,  4o. 
No  Pretflous  Knonflecl^a  Necessary;    Easily  /Icqufred. 
SEND  ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE  FOR  PARTIOULAR& 


THE  WAR, 


r/ie  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  De- 
cember 28,  1901,  contained  ail  interesting  article  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Australians  in  the  South  African 
IVar,  also  treating  semi-humorously  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  which  largely  holds  in  Australia  that 
the  troops  from  that  country  did  all  the  hard  work, 
while  our  own  looked  on. 


Price  6Jd.,  post-free. 


The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.' 


The  shipwrecked 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(Founded  in  _         .  _ 

1839.)  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


SOCIETY. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

GONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADE.A.SE,  C.M.G. ; 
Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  Loodoa.S.W. 
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DUCKWOPmhl^&  CO. 

COMMENTS  OF  A  COUNTESS. 

Pott  4to.  6s. 
"  It  will  fascinate  and  please  its  readers.  ' — Sketch. 

"Full  of  vivacity  and  charm,  while  the  '  Comments '  themselves  are  bound  to 
cause  comment." — County  Centieifian. 

COMMENTS  OF  A  COUNTESS.  6s. 

The  book  we  are  all  talking  about." — Onlooker, 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
JUST  PUBLISHED,  demy  8vo.  500  pp.  6s.  net. 

THE      COUNTRY      MONTH  BY 

MONTH.    By  J.  \.  Owen  (Collaborator  in  all  the  work  signed  "  A  Son  of 
the  Marshes")  and  Professor  G.   S.  Boulger,    F.L.S.,  F.G.S.      A  New 
Edition,  complete  in  one  volume,  with  Notes  by  the  late  Lord  LiLFORD. 
"Written  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  style.    To  all  lovers  of  the  wild 
nature  of  our  country  this  work  should  prove  not  only  acceptable,  but  invaluable." 

Nature. 

A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  DRAMATIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE- 
MR.  CHARLES  HASTINGS'S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE 
THEATRE. 

THE   THEATRE :    its   Development  in 

France  and  England,  and  a  History  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins.  By 
Charles  Hastings     With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  Victorien  Sardou. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Frances  A.  Welby.    Demy  8vo.  384  pp.  8s.  net. 
"  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  living  writer  could  have  made  so  accurate  and 
trustworthy  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  stage." — Athenceutn. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Hastings  has  written  in  French  an  admirable  book  on  the  theatre 
in  France  and  England  ;  and  M.  Sardou,  in  an  introductory  letter  to  the  excellent 
translation  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth,  has  justly  remarked  of  its  author  that 

he  possesses  the  ait  of  saying  many  things  in  a  few  words  The  account  of  the 

'  Latin  Theatre '  and  of  the  '  Theatre  in  Greece '  is  thoroughly  interesting  A 

really  valuable  book." — Standard  (in  a  Leading  Article). 


Messrs.  DUCKWORTH  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  annowtcing 
that  they  will  publish  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  5,  the 
SECOND  SERIES  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  of  STATE 
TRIALS  :  Political  and  Social.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
H.  L.  STEPHEN.  With  Two  Photogravures.  The  Two  Nezv 
Volumes  will  be  in  every  respect  uniform  with  the  First  Series  of 
State  Trials. 


STATE    TRIALS:   Political  and  Social. 

First  Series,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  L.  STEPHEN. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION.  With  2  PHOTOGRAVURES.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

"The  'State  Trials'  are  the  best  of  good  reading.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Stephen 
chosen  with  the  utmost  discretion,  but  he  has  presented  the  trials  of  his  choice  in  the 
best  and  easiest  shape.  Wherever  you  open  Mr.  Stephen's  fascinating  volumes  you 
are  sure  of  entertainment." — Spectator. 


THE     ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

By  Leslii:  Stephen.  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  30s.  net.  Write  for  special  Pro- 
:>pectus. 

PROBLEMS  OF   EVOLUTION.  By 

F.  W.  Headlev,  Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury  College.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

SIX- SHILLING  NOVELS. 
WITHIN  THE  RADIUS  :  an  Entertain- 

ment.    By  Albert  Kinross.    With  DESIGNED  COVER. 
"  Impossible,  insane,  but  in  every  way  charming." — Sunday  .Special. 

LOVE  versus  INDEPENDENCE. 

FREDERIQUE.     By   Marcel  Pri^vost, 

Author  of  "  Les  Denii-Vierges.  '    Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage. 

A  study  of  the  new  conditions  under  which  many  women  have  to  live  and  work  in 
England.  Much  of  the  action  takes  place  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — south  of  the 
river,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  in  the  "  Free  College,"  and  at  Richmond. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  cn  having  displayed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  intimate  characteristics  of  the  women  of  various  nationalities." — Literature. 

THE  VISITS  OF   ELIZABETH.  By 

Elinor  Glyn. 

"  Fascinating,  tantalising,  lovable  little  being." — Daily  Chronicle. 


IMPORTANT  BOTANICAL  WORKS. 

"  THE  elementary  handbook,"  says  Naiujc,  is 

AGRICULTURAL    BOTANY,  Theo- 

rctical  and  Practical.    By  John  Pkrcival,  M.A.,  F.L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  Wye.    With  265  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  All  branches  of  the  subject  are  very  clearly  treated,  with  the  help  of  numerous 
anil  excellent  illustrations." — Standard. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  BOTANIC  TERMS. 

iJy  IlENjAMiN  Davuon  J al k SON,  Secretary  of  ilic  Linnean  Society.  Crown 
8vo.  6.S.  net. 

A   TEXT-BOOK   OF    PLANT  DIS- 

EASES.  By  GnoKOK  Massi.k,  F.I..S.,  Principal  Assistant,  Royal  Herb.iriuin, 
Kew.  With  92  lllustrarions  drawn  from  Nature  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
5S.  net. 

"  The  book  deserves  to  become  the  leading  English  text-book  on  the  subject." 

Literature. 


3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  W.C. 


LENT. 


NOW  READY. 

ATONEMENT  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.    By  the 

Rev.  W.  Kerr  Smith,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Middleham,  Yorkshire.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  e.xact  nature  of  the  Reconciliation  effected 
by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  essentials  of  Christinn  worship. 

THE  SINNER'S  RESTORATION:  a  Series  of 

Lenten  Addresses.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  Small  fcap.  bvo 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

"Above  the  average  of  devotional  literature  and  will  no  doubt  find  many, 

grateful  readers." — Saturday  Rcviezv. 

THE    SOCIAL   TEACHING   OF   THE  LORD'S 

PRAYER.  Addresses  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Crov/n  Svo.  cloth  boards, 
IS.  6d. 

"  A  vigorous  appeal  for  the  carrying  of  our  Christian  principles  into  the  details  of 

social  and  commercial  life.'' — Saturday  Review.  , 

JUST  OUT. 

SERMONS  ON  HYMNS.    By  the  Rev.  Henr^ 

Twells,  M.A.,  late  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  boards 
3s.  6d. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

REASONS  WHY  I  AM  A  CATHOLIC  AND  NOT 

A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC.  By  the  late  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.  Clotli- 
boards,  is.  3d.  net. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON-INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London, 

THE  MEN  WHO  CRUCIFY  CHRIST.    A  Course 

of  Lent  Lectures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  [^tli  Edition. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  MASTER.    A  Sequel  to  the 

"  Men  who  Crucify  Christ."    Crown  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

[S/A  Edition. 

BANNERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  Crown! 

8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  {■ind  Edition.  ' 

By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  WALSH  AM  HOW,  First  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR.    Instructions  and  Medita- 

tions  given  at  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

{■2nd  Edition, 

"  Beyond  criticism." — Spectator. 

PLAIN  WORDS.    Third  Series.    Forty  Medi- 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  has  done  well  in  its  answer  to 
the  Dutch  communication.  The  gist  of  the  proposal, 
which  was  expressed  in  terms  of  amiable  modesty,  was 
that  the  three  Boer  delegates,  Messrs.  Wessels, 
Wolmarans  and  Fischer,  should  be  conveyed  to  South 
Africa  and  given  opportunities  for  discussing  the  situa- 
tion with  the  Boer  generals.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  of 
course  only  one  answer  to  give  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
refusal  with  a  firm  but  polite  neatness  that  has  pleased 
even  the  friends  of  the  Boers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  three  errant  delegates  had  not  been  consulted  as 
to  their  wishes,  though  their  concurrence  would  essen- 
tially have  altered  the  position.  Lord  Lansdowne 
allowed  this  concession  to  escape  him  that  if  they  made 
direct  application  their  request  would  be  considered  ;  but 
as  their  letters  of  credence  have  not  been  renewed  since 
March  1900,  the  annexation  of  the  two  countries  has 
reduced  them  to  the  position  of  private  persons.  Mr. 
Schalk  Burger  and  Mr.  Steyn,  or  Generals  Botha  and 
De  Wet,  alone  are  in  a  position  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
even  this  acknowledgment  by  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
been  accepted  on  the  Continent  as  a  valuable  con- 
cession. Agreement  to  any  other  suggestion  in 
Dr.  Kuyper's  communication  would  have  involved  the 
acceptance  of  foreign  intervention  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  as  indi- 
vidual nations. 

We  should  not  expect  to  find  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Kruger  in  cordial  agreement  ;  yet  in  his  speech  at 
the  Junior  Constitutional  Club   Lord  Salisbury  was 
hardly  less  severe  on  the  communication   from  the 
Dutch  Government  than  Mr.  Kruger  in  an  interview  , 
just  published.    Nobody  has  quite  such  a  happy  knack 
as  Lord  Salisbury  of  exposing  by  inference  the  empti- 
ness of  sentimental  politicians.     Echoing  Pitt  he  ex- 
pressed the  minimum  of  our  demands  in  the  one  word  [ 
"  security  "  and  showed  the  vain  folly  of  cobbling  up  a 
peace  that  would  not  last.    Lord  Lansdowne's  polite- 
ness has  .set  the  Continent  and  some  English  cosmo-  j 
polites  agog  with  speculation.     Now  they  have  read 
l^rd  Sali.sbury's  addendum,  even  they  have  perceived  j 
the  politeness  to  be  merely  diplomatic  in  its  quality.  1 
Lord  Salisbury  gave  the  Dutch  Government  the  credit  j 
of  excellent  intentions  while  he  hinted  its  intellectual  ' 


weakness.  It  is  difficult  to  put  from  one's  mind  an 
article  which  Dr.  Kuyper  contributed  two  years  ago  to 
the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ".  In  this  he  not  only 
attacked  England  with  the  help  of  many  gross  per- 
versions and  suppressions,  but  foretold  that  her  very 
existence  depended  on  the  prompt  evacuation  of  South 
Africa.  In  his  opinion  the  peace  after  Majuba  was 
forced  on  us.  We  are  compelled  to  ask,  What  would 
be  his  later  opinion  of  the  peace  which  he  is  now 
engineering? 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  emotion  over 
intellect  Dr.  Kuyper  with  his  "  abortive  crisis  "  has  won 
a  considerable  success.  On  Thursday  night  in  reply  to 
a  question  Mr.  Balfour  told  the  House  in  a  casual 
manner  that  the  Dutch  aide-memoire  had  been  sent  by 
the  last  mail  to  Lord  Milner  and  he  had  been  instructed 
by  telegraph  to  instruct  Lord  Kitchener  to  communicate 
Dr.  Kuyper's  sentiments  to  the  Boer  generals.  It  is 
something  of  a  paradox  but  the  only  two  inferences 
open  to  the  Boers  are  contradictories.  The  intention 
both  of  Dr.  Kuyper  and  our  Government  is  that  the 
expectation  of  European  intervention  should  be  dis- 
sipated. It  is  possible  that  they  will  take  Dr.  Kuyper's 
word  for  it  ;  but  as  his  communication  is  conveyed 
through  the  enemy,  in  Boer  eyes  a  prejudiced  source, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  see  in  an  act  of 
magnanimity  which  they  do  not  understand  the  first 
sign  of  intervention  for  which  they  have  been  looking. 
"  At  last  Britain  is  yielding  to  foreign  pressure  "  would 
be  an  inference  of  very  plausible  seeming  to  a  "slim" 
people  who  after  the  most  universal  of  mental  laws 
judge  others  by  their  own  standard  of  diplomacy. 

Dr.  Leyds  has  fought  a  paper  fight  with  persistent 
vigour,  but  at  last  his  contributions  seem  to  be  falling 
into  some  disfavour.    Almost  the  whole  of  the  better 
class  of  Continental  papers  have  suddenly  changed  their 
tone  and  curiously   atoned    for   their    deficiency  in 
Anglophobia  by  animosity  against  the  Boer  representa- 
tives.   One  might  quote  instances  from  the  principal 
papers  in  Brussels,  Berlin  and  Paris ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  cato'pan  has  been  turned  by  the  Vienna  press. 
In  the  most  prominent  of  the  weekly  papers,  which 
are  still  in  advance  of  the  daily  papers,  has  appeared  an 
article  attacking  Mr.   Kruger  and    his  subordinates 
almost  with  virulence.    He  is  said  to  have  "  goaded  his 
people  into  war  ",  and  to  have  "  rescued  a  considerable 
fortune  in  hard  cash  ".    Dr.  Leyds  is  described  as  "  his 
evil  counsellor  ",  "a  somewhat  adventurous  person  who 
has  succeeded  in  securing  useful  connexions  with  a 
section  of  the  European  press  ".    In  short  the  group  of 
Hollander  intriguers  are  beginning  to  be  found  out ; 
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and  not  even  the  common  cause  of  hostility  to  England 
will  help  their  dupes  to  repress  their  anger  at  being  out- 
witted. 

Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  list  was  smaller  than  usual  : 
the  columns  had  reported  in  all  29  killed,  6  wounded, 
142  prisoners  and  48  surrenders.    But  since  the  weekly 
budget  a  succession  of  telegrams  have  been  received 
giving  news  of  valuable  successes.    Colonel  Byng  by 
a  complicated    movement  along  the  Llebenbergsvlei, 
which  is  described  as  De  Wet's  favourite  haunt,  sur- 
rounded Wessels'  commando  and  routed  it.  The  enemy 
lost  5  killed,  6   wounded  and  27  prisoners  besides 
three  wagons  of  ammunition,   150  horses    and  100 
mules.    A  15-pounder  and  two  pom-poms  were  taken 
and   we   are    told   that   De   Wet   has   now   not  a 
single     gun    left.      He    will     in     consequence  be 
harder  to  catch  than  ever.    General  Plumer  has  had  a 
small   success   near  Amersfoort  and  General  Gilbert 
Hamilton  captured  32  prisoners  by  driving  a  small 
commando  against  the  line  of  blockhouses.    A  later 
telegram  reported  a  more  considerable  success.  Colonel 
Kekewich  attacked  and  apparently  surprised  Delarey's 
commando.    Without  losing  any  men,  though  a  few 
were  wounded,  he  captured  131   prisoners,  including 
several  well-known  commandants.    The  chief  share  in 
the  success  belonged  to  the  Scottish  Horse  who  charged 
with  great  gallantry.    It  is  a  substantial  sign,  of  pro- 
gress that  after  an  interval  of  two  years  the  limited 
weekly  mail  train  service  from  the  Cape  to  the  North 
has  been  resumed. 

Assistant-General  Tobias  Smuts  is  an  aggrieved 
person.  He  was  dismissed  from  command  by  General 
Botha  and  the  justice  of  the  action  is  a  departmental 
matter  which  does  not  affect  us  ;  but  his  letter  of 
protest  which  was  found  recently  among  some  captured 
papers  is  a  remarkably  interesting  document.  General 
Botha  had  laid  some  claim  to  humane  motives,  made 
in  justification  of  this  dismissal.  Assistant-General 
Tobias  Smuts  is  at  pains  to  convict  General  Botha  of 
inconsistency  especially  in  the  inhumanity  of  his  treat- 
ment of  Boer  women.  "  I  got  "  he  writes  *'  the  order 
from  you  to  send  the  women  away  against  their  wish 
and  when  I  asked  you  what  to  do  if  the  English 
refused  to  take  the  women,  your  answer  was  that  in  that 
case  I  had  to  load  them  off  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy". 
Nor  is  Assistant-General  Tobias  Smuts  appreciative  of 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  Boers  at  large  ;  they  think,  he 
writes,  that  they  may  intrigue  to  supplant  and  slander 
their  fellov^-burghers  "  and  then  make  it  right  again  at 
night  with  a  prayer  of  three  yards  long  ".  There  are 
those  in  Europe  who  may  find  edification  in  the  letter. 

Sir  Blundell  Maple's  question  in  the  House  on  the 
declarations   of  the  committee  on   the   purchase  of 
horses  in  Austria-Hungar„y  has  disclosed  a  scandal  ; 
he   himself  has   met  with  scant   courtesy  and  Mr. 
Brodrick  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office  was  not  quite 
courageous  in  his  official  apology.    The  facts  are  clear  : 
the  War  Office,  having  more  to  do  than  it  could  well 
manage,  handed  over  the  task  of  obtaining  remounts  to 
a  Yeomanry  Committee.    The  committee  thought  fit  to 
give  the  contract  for  obtaining  horses  from  Hungary 
to   Mr.    Lewison   and   he   took   with    him  Captain 
Hartigan,  to  whom  he  paid  a  salary  of  two  and  a  half 
guineas  a  day  as  veterinary  surgeon.  The  horses  selected 
were  further  to  be  inspected  and  passed  by  Captain 
Maclean  and  another.    While  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  work  Captain  Maclean's  assessor  was  summoned 
to  South  Africa  and  Captain  Maclean  after  consultation 
with  the  committee  selected  Captain  Hartigan,  who  had 
held  a   salaried   post  under  the   contractor,  as  his 
assistant.  The  horses  were  purchased  by  the  committee 
at  a  rough  average  price  of  ^33  odd,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  many  of  them  were  bought  for         or  ;£'].  By 
deputing  the  work  the  War  Office  has  shirked  some  of 
the  responsibility  ;  but  apart  from  the  present  scandal 
there  has  been   serious  negligence  on  their  part  in 
preparatory  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  horses  ; 
and  the  inquiry,  which  has  rightly  been  insisted  on,  ought 
to  be  made  by  an  independent  committee  and  to  concern 
,  tself  with  the  regulation  of  the  department  as  much  as 


with  the  question  of  personal  competence  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

In  the  debate  on  the  New  Rules  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  an  advantage  over  nearly  all  the  other  speakers  in 
that  he  was  alive  to  the  difference  between  the  estimate  I 
the  House  puts  on  its  own  significance  and  that  put  by  j 
the  country  at  large.    The  public  wants  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  its  work  and  to  do  it  rather  more  I 
smoothly  and  more  quickly  than  it  does  at  present. 
Its   interest   is   really  in  the  executive  and   not  in 
the  deliberative  aspect  of   Parliamentary  procedure ; 
therefore  its  sympathies  are  nearly  always  with  the 
Government   in   every   attempt   to  strengthen  their 
hand,  while  it  cares  not  a  straw  about  private  members 
and  their  time.    Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  this  and  his 
speech  showed  it.    His  acuteness  of  perception  is  in 
very  sharp  contrast  to  the  illusion  under  which  men 
like   Mr.  Cripps   are   labouring  that   the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  keystone  of  the  Empire.     It  is,  of 
course,  natural  for  the  ordinary  M.P.  to  wish  to  magnify 
his  office,  and  it  is  only  a  quite  extra-ordinary  one  that 
is  able  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
atmosphere.    The  real  function  of  the  Parliamentary 
rank  and  file,  the  function  which  is  of  use  to  the 
country,  is  to  watch  the  executive  and  bring  to  light 
awkward  things  that  might  otherwise  be  hid.  Whether 
Mr.  Balfour's  proposals  are  the  best  possible  in  present 
circumstances  is  evidently  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt  to  many  of  his  supporters.   Some  of  the  proposals 
do  seem  rather  to  curtail  the  necessary  critical  functions 
of  members  rather  than  their  superfluous  powers  of 
legislation. 

The  small   majority  of  forty  against   Mr.  Jones' 
motion  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  English  Church 
in  Wales  has  been  used  by  the  minority  to  point  the 
progress  of  their  cause.    In  fact  the  smallness  of  the 
figures  was  entirely  due  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
division,  which  was  taken  before  dinner  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  Speaker  who  was  in  ill  health.    The  debate  was 
singularly  spiritless.    Everyone  knows  that  the  critical 
time  of  this  question  has  passed.    Long  years  ago  the 
neglect  by  the  Church  of  its  duties  in  Wales  gave 
plausibility  to  the  demand  for  disestablishment ;  but 
now  that  the  Church  has  recovered  its  activity,  has 
made  solid  and  manifest  progress  in  the  good  will  of  the 
people  and  the  quality  of  its  work,  the  old  arguments 
of  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  rest  are  taken  from  under 
them.    Nor  is  the  question  any  longer  bound  up  with 
local  tithe  and  rate  agitations.  The  Church  of  England 
in  the  two  countries  is  organically  one  and  in  law  and 
logic  cannot  be  discussed  apart.    Even  territorially  in 
some   places  the  diocesan  boundaries  overlap  inter- 
national frontiers ;   but  these  more  or  less  academic 
arguments  may  be  put  aside  before  the  acknowledged 
truth  that  the' privileges  of  the  Church  in  Wales  are 
anything  but  in  excess  of  its  representative  work.  If 
there  were  no  other  signs  the  number  of  marriages 
celebrated  in  the  Church  during  the  last  year  would  be 
proof  how  largely  the  Church  is  accepted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  population. 

If  the  debate  was  spiritless,  the  fault  did  not  lie  with' 
the  mover.  Mr.  Jones  has  eloquence,  as  the  Welsh  have 
always  had.  but  he  has  taste  and  sympathy  and  the 
older  school  of  Welsh  politicians  were  unhappily  scant 
of  these  qualities.  When  Mr.  Dillwyn  used  to  move 
the  motion  in  the  critical  days,  both  sides  were  parti- 
sans. Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  one  of  his  last  great 
speeches  shouted  at  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  was  sur- 
rendering his  convictions  for  the  sake  of  "  votes,  votes, 
votes ",  and  a  Welsh  speaker  demanded  instant  sur- 
render to  Welsh  claims  because  in  a  few  years  their  case 
would  be  gone.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  such  men  as 
the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  it  has  gone.  Even  Mr.  Asquith 
seemed  to  recognise  this  in  spite  of  himself.  He  sup- 
ported Welsh  Disestablishment  long  ago  and  in  rather 
dreary  precise  periods  he  reasserted  his  consistency.  In 
this  reference  he  is  an  advocate  ;  coldly  loyal  to  clients 
whom  he  was  once  mistakenly  induced  to  support.  The 
result  of  the  debate  has  been  to  show  that  the  old 
social  jealousy  of  the  Church  is  dying  out  in  Wales, 
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and  it  will  be  long  before  Welsh  Disestablishment  is 
seriously  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  speeches  in  the 
Hampden  case  the  long-  legal  wrangle  over  Dr.  Gore's 
confirmation  was  a  poor  thing  to  read  or  to  hear.  Not 
but  what  counsel  on  both  sides  did  their  parts  admir- 
ably :  but  still  in  spite  of  all  our  increased  historical 
knowledge  there  was  comparatively  little  said  that  was 
at  all  fresh.  Of  the  two  sides — mirabile  dictu — the 
Church  Association  counsel,  in  particular  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  showed  by  far  the  stronger  grip  of 
the  principles  of  the  Canon  Law — a  fact  which  reflects 
some  credit  on  themselves  and  their  specialists.  But 
this  fact  only  made  the  struggle  as  unreal  as,  say,  the 
denunciations  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  Jacobite 
Tories  in  Walpole's  days.  To  use  Macaulay's  old  com- 
parison the  Church  Associationist  as  the  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  and  the  Canon  Law  suggested 
the  picture  of  the  camel  in  Lapland  or  the  reindeer  in 
the  Sahara. 

Patience  is  admirable  even  in  the  humblest  and  most 
obstinate  of  beasts  ;  we  admire  the  patience  of  the 
backers  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  those  other 
liberationists  who  show  the  same  anxiety  to  emancipate 
parties  who  have  no  corresponding  anxiety  for  emanci- 
pation that  their  friends  (or  themselves  under  another 
name)  so  persistently  parade  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church.  Year  after  year  they  talk,  they  divide, 
they  count  ;  and  nothing  ever  comes  of  it.  The 
wonder  is  that  people  ever  can  be  got  to  take  this 
annual  farce  seriously.  Of  course,  most  do  not  take  it 
seriously,  which  mainly  accounts  for  the  figures  of  the 
division  list.  How  can  one  take  seriously  a  debate 
which  annually  provides  such  dainty  morsels  for  the 
cynic  ?  The  worldling  quotes  Scripture,  the  Protestant 
cites  the  Pope  (especially  Borgia),  Gallio  turns  theo- 
logical casuist,  the  Little  Englander  colonial  enthu- 
siast ;  and  all  for  what?  To  whitewash  a  few  people 
who  have  chosen  to  make  irregular   and  improper 

alliances  ". 

In  other  words  the  law-breaker  is  not  to  comply 
with  the  law,  but  the  law  to  comply  with  him  :  a 
beautiful  theory  for  criminals  of  all  sorts.  Without 
this  impulse  nothing  would  ever  be  heard  of  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill.  So  far  as  argument  plays  any  part 
in  the  matter,  the  position  is  simple  and  not  unnatural. 
The  world  and  the  flesh  (we  don't  know  the  views  of 
the  third  party  in  that  tangled  trinity)  are  for  relaxing 
a  moral  restraint,  the  Church  and  sober  people  are 
against  further  laxity.  Nonconformists  are  for  it  because 
the  Church  is  against  it.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  sounded 
the  lowest  bathos  in  the  debate  when  he  told  the 
House  a  story  of  a  wife's  death-bed  aspiration  that 
her  husband  should  marry  her  sister,  to  realise  which 
aspiration  the  good  man  had  to  go  away  ever  so  far 
to  a  distant  colony.  Must  fustian  of  this  kind  serve 
as  argument?  It  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 
mawkish  passages  from  certain  sensational  trash  often 
misnamed  devotional  literature.  What  is  proved  by 
such  stuff"  as  this  except  that  a  dying  woman  may  wish 
something  illegal  ?  and  that  if  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing illegal  without  paying  the  penalty,  you  must  flee 
the  country?  One  knew  that  before.  The  other 
extreme  in  the  debate  was  touched  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
who  raised  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  quite  lofty  level. 
Social  purity  and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  marriage  are 
not  things  to  be  voted  away  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Coghill  put  a  pertinent  question  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  regulation  of 
smallpox  and  Mr.  G.  Lawson  who  replied  was  not 
convincing.  This  Government  invented  the  con- 
scientious objector  and  sc  far  is  responsible  for  the 
extent  of  the  present  outbreak.  Lord  Lister,  whose 
qualified  support  went  a  long  way  towards  consummat- 
ing the  "invention",  acknowledged  at  the  time  that  it 
was  a  very  dangerous  experiment.  To  atone  for  their 
weakness  the  Government  promised  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  revaccination  Bill.  That  revaccination  is 
little  less  necessary  than  infant  vaccination  has  been 


proved  to  the  full  in  this  outbreak  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
accumulated  proof,  the  Government,  whittling  down 
their  early  promise,  have  apparently  no  intention  of 
touching  the  subject  at  all.  The  omission  !is  not  less 
dangerous  than  the  earlier  surrender  to  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  anti-vaccinators.  We  are  very  glad 
that  Lord  Newton  is  introducing  a  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  repeal  of  the  Conscientious  Objector 
Clause  in  the  Act  of  i8g8. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  gave  a  non-committal 
answer  to  the  deputation  which  came  to  protest  against 
an  increased  tax  on  tea.  Neither  the  deputation  nor 
the  reply  to  it  would  have  attracted  much  notice  if  Lord 
Curzon  had  not  taken  the  unusual  step  of  telegraphing 
a  personal  request  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  not  be 
increased.  Beyond  dispute  the  industry  is  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  ;  but  on  the  confession  of  the  deputa- 
tion itself  the  cause  is  principally  due  to  over-production 
of  cheap  teas  and  neglect  of  the  better  teas.  Tea  is 
largely  a  product  of  Greater  Britain  and  as  such  has 
claims  to  peculiar  generosity  of  treatment ;  so  much 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  allowed.  However,  even  if 
it  should  be  decided  to  put  a  slight  increase  on  the  tax, 
the  eff'ect  on  the  industry  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  deputation. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Wood  for  East  Down  under 
the  new  label  of  Land  Purchase  signifies  only  the 
success  of  a  frenzied  appeal  to  the  Irish  hunger  for 
land,  gotten  with  or  without  purchase.  It  has  otherwise 
small  significance  beyond  its  eff'ect  on  the  personal 
position  in  Parliament  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  He  has 
now  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  be  counted  a 
member  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  would  not  be  numbered  among  the  Nationalists. 
He  intends  perhaps  to  inhabit  some  little  cave 
of  his  own,  a  cave  of  ^-Eolus,  from  which  he 
i  will  now  and  again  burst  forth  with  fury  when 
his  position  is  approached  or  the  tempest  within 
grows  irrepressible.  To  the  making  of  the  majority  a 
considerable  number  of  Unionist  votes  must  have  gone, 
and  of  those  who  were  caught  by  the  tempest  of  Mr. 
Russell's  zeal  nothing  better  can  be  said  than  that  they 
treated  Colonel  Wallace  as  badly  as  other  Unionists 
treated  Mr.  Plunkett.  The  Unionists  who  remained 
loyal  are  to  be  pitied  for  being  put  under  such  an  impu- 
tation, and  the  whole  constituency  will  derive  small 
benefit  by  having  as  its  representative  a  man  who  has 
only  one  supporter  in  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  the  scrappy  and  abortive  conversa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  food  supply 
question,  we  believe  that  the  public  is  slowly  awakening 
to  the  extreme  graveness  of  the  situation.  Of  course 
all  who  venture  to  touch  this  matter  are  suspected  of 
handling  it  merely  as  a  cloak  for  protection  ;  but  that 
must  be  put  up  with,  and  it  cannot,  against  us  at  any 
rate,  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  famous  Manchester 
metaphor,  that  we  are  returning  like  a  dog  to  its  gorge  ; 
because  we  have  never  been  sick  of  protection.  As 
matters  stand  to-day,  we  are  little  more  than  pensioners 
on  America  in  regard  to  our  daily  bread,  though  of 
course  paying  pensioners — trust  America  to  see  to  that ! 
We  propose  to  return  immediately  to  the  question,  and 
to  show  in  some  articles  the  food-producing  capacities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Greater  Britain. 

There  probably  never  has  been  on  earth  an  assembly 
where  dignity  was  more  easily  ruffled  and  honour  so 
easily  satisfied  as  the  modern  House  of  Commons. 
When  Colonel  Slaney  gave  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  the  hard 
word  during  the  debate  on  the  Remount  question,  Mr. 
Bowles,  stung  beyond  endurance,  rose  and  was  for 
moving — solemn,  most  awe-inspiring  motion — that  the 
word  be  taken  down.  The  question  was  whether 
"  impertinent  "  meant  "impertinent"  or  merely  "  not 
pertinent  ".  It  appeared  that  it  meant  the  former  ;  and 
therefore  "  I  withdraw  the  word.  Sir,  in  deference  to 
your",  &c.  Of  course  Colonel  Slaney  thinks  Mr.  Bowles 
"  impertinent  ",  for  the  withdrawal  is  merely  technical  ; 
but  honour  is  perfectly  satisfied,  calm  is  restored.  This 
kind  of  scene — which,  a  murder  or  a  horse-race  failing. 
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is  good  enough  for  the  evening  paper  poster — has 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  generations 
past ;  but  in  the  olden  time  there  was  really  something 
in  it,  because  it  was  always  felt  that  pistols  and  coffee 
might  follow  next  day. 

When  Canning,  white  with  wrath,  rose  and  with  his 
"  That  is  false  "  sternly  interrupted  Brougham's  charge 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  "monstrous  truckling", 
the  latter  instantly  sat  down,  and  the  House  became 
still  as  death.  A  resort  to  arms  or — infinitely  worse — 
the  Clock  Tower  for  the  manager  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons seemed  imminent,  when  Brougham,  thanks  to 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  happily  discovered  that  the  charge 
*'  monstrous  truckling  "  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
personal  honour  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Canning 
discovered  that  the  words  "  That  is  false  "  were  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  words  not  bearing  on  the 
aforesaid  private  reputation.  So  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  breathed  again — imagine  the  feelings  of  our 
admirable  Serjeant  or  Deputy-Serjeant  to-day  when 
all  but  called  upon  to  go  up  and  tap  Mr.  Balfour 
on  the  shoulder  and  request  him  to  come  along 
to  the  Clock  Tower — and  business  was  resumed.  It 
must  have  been  exciting ;  but,  for  our  part,  we 
prefer,  to  Colonel  Slaney's  technical  withdrawal  or 
Mr.  Brougham's  happy  discovery.  Colonel  Sanderson's 
substitution.  The  epithet "  a  murderous  ruffian  ",  applied 
to  the  unruly  Irish  priest  and  so  exasperating  to  his 
Nationalist  friends  in  uproar  opposite,  he  exchanged 
for  "an  excited  politician".  That  was  something 
worth  taking  down. 

As  by  a  genial  conspiracy  Italy  has  suddenly  been 
made  the  centre  of  international  compliments  ;  and  her 
ingenuous  delight  almost  exceeds  even  the  power  of 
paper  expression.  The  rapprochement  with  France 
has  been  completed  by  the  boast  of  M.  Delcasse  that 
no  longer  does  any  question  of  difference  in  the 
Mediterranean  divide  the  two  friends.  The  German 
Emperor  has  telegraphed — and  even  his  telegrams  are 
marked  by  the  literary  sense — an  offer  of  a  statue  of 
Goethe.  To  give  a  finish  to  the  month  of  January,  the 
mensis  mirabilis  in  Italian  politics,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  acknowledged  the  eminence  of  the  Italian  language 
in  a  British  colony.  France,  Germany,  Britain  all 
holding  out  pledges  of  friendship  to  Italy — the  least 
unworthy  descendant  of  Michael  Angelo  should  fix  the 
spectacle  in  immortal  marble.  The  concurrence  of  these 
three  compliments  is  of  course  purely  fortuitous  and 
not  one  of  them  is  of  any  marked  political  significance, 
except  perhaps  the  declaration  of  the  change  in  French 
diplomacy.  But  perhaps  it  is  something  worth  record- 
ing in  the  annals  of  international  comity  that  three 
statesmen  should  go  out  of  their  way  without  diplo- 
matic pressure  to  pay  welcome  compliments  to  a 
friendly  nation. 

The  coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII.  the  boy  King  of 
Spain,  which  has  been  arranged  for  his  birthday, 
will  mark  the  majority  of  the  youngest  monarch  in 
Europe,  sixteen  being  in  the  ordinances  and  royal 
etiquette  of  Spain  the  prescribed  age  majeur.  Notable 
as  has  ever  been  such  pageantry  in  Spain,  the  pre- 
parations at  Madrid  suggest  that  this  event  will 
in  all  probability  exceed  in  splendour  many  that 
have  gone  before  it.  To  realise  the  surroundings, 
the  pomp,  the  Oriental  splendour  characteristic  of 
Spain's  royal  ceremonial  even  in  ordinary  state  func- 
tions, climate  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  old  days  Spain's  monarchs — 
whatever  may  have  been  their  shortcomings— garnered 
into  the  Peninsula  all  that  was  most  precious  in  the 
kingdom  of  art  throughout  Europe.  The  stately 
etiquette  always  rigorously  enforced  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid  has  in  nothing  degenerated  during  the  regency 
of  C)ueen  Christina  whose  Austrian  birth  and  proclivi- 
ties carried  out  to  the  letter  the  established  precedent. 
Within  the  palace,  the  finest  residence  royalty  possesses 
in  Europe,  suites  of  apartments  are  being  prepared, 
where  will  be  lodged  the  many  princes  who  come  to 
honour  the  "  little  king". 


THE  HOLLANDER  MOVE. 

LORD  SALISBURY  was  entirely  unable  to  imagine 
what  was  the  precise  object  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  obtain  by  the  step  they  had  taken.  So 
he  told  us  at  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club  on  Wed- 
nesday.   But  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  had  a  very 
good  notion  indeed  what  the  object  was,  only  he  found  it 
extremely  difficult- to  describe  that  object  in  terms  of 
diplomacy.    It  would  never  do  to  attribute  vanity  to  a 
responsible    foreign    government    or    the  ambition 
decently  to  save   his  face   to   a   Minister  of  State 
out    of   China.     Still    worse   would   it  have  been 
to  hint   that  the  Netherlands  Government  had  been 
used  by  wilier  men  for  the  purpose  of  launching  a 
"  try-on ".    Yet  it  is  obvious  enough  that  there  we 
have  the  genesis  of  the  whole  move.    The  Hollander 
gang,  "  our  enemies  resident  in  Europe  ",  conceived  a 
move  by  which  they  could  not  lose,  and  apparently 
must  gain  something  whichever  way  it  turned  out, 
provided  only  they  could  find  suitable  diplomatic  ma- 
rionettes behind  whom  they  could  address  the  British 
Government.    The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  government 
that  would  be  simple   enough  to    ask   the  British 
Government  to  grant  facilities  for  the  Boer  Delegates  to 
go  to  Africa  to  negotiate  with  their  deserted  friends, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  Dele- 
gates had  the  wish  to  go  or  would  avail  themselves  of  faci- 
lities when  granted.   But  this  was  vital  ;  for  if  the  Dutch 
Government  had  said  that  the  Delegates  wanted  to  go 
and  confer  with  their  friends,  all  the  world  would  say 
that  the  Boers  were  getting  tired  of  the  struggle,  and, 
still  worse,  those  in  the  field  would  think  that  the 
European  game  was  up.    If  on  the  other  hand  the 
Dutch  Government  asked  for  facilities,  admitting  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  wishes  of  the  Delegates,  the 
Hollander  gang  stood  to  win  something  either  way. 
If,  unlikely  as   it  might  be,  the  British  consented, 
it    would    amount    to    a    prior    peace    move  on 
the  part  of   England,  in  fact   an   overture   to  the 
Boers.      This   would    be    construed   in   every  Con- 
tinental   paper   as   evidence    of    our   getting  tired, 
while  the  Boers  in  the  field  would  be  encouraged  to 
continue  the  struggle,  since  British  determination  was 
plainly  giving  way.     The   negotiations  would  have 
resulted  in  prolongation  of  the  war.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  British  refused,  the  refusal  could  be  turned 
to  account  as  further  proof  of  British  barbarism  and 
implacability,  of  the  pacific  temper  and  attitude  of  the 
Boer  Delegates,  and  the  practical  good  will  of  a  European 
Government.     It  was  not  a  very  Machiavellian  move, 
but  quite  good  enough  to  try.     And  the  Queen  of 
Holland's  Government  lent  themselves  compliantly  to 
the  plan.     Vanity  was  the  motive  in  their  case  ;  the 
idea  of  playing  a  part  in  European  diplomacy.  They 
could  afford  to  do  what  a  Great  Power  could  not. 
Their  comparative  smallness  would  prevent  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Power  approached  having  the  diplo- 
matic significance  of  a  rebuff.    And  the  prime  minister. 
Dr.  Kuyper  himself,  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to 
justify  his   somewhat   tall  talk  in   the  past.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Lansdowne  appreciated  the  move 
at  its  real  worth  ;  but  they  none  the  less  met  it  with  a 
solid  and  finished  diplomatic  case. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  two  principles 
have  been  laid  down.  One  is  that  the  British 
Government  will  not  accept  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  Power  in  settling  matters  with  the  Boers. 
The  other  is  that  peace  negotiations  cannot  be  entered 
into  unless  on  a  condition  precluding  all  claims  to  an 
independent  existence  on  the  part  of  the  former 
Boer  States.  In  regard  to  the  first  the  Netherlands 
Government  has  ventured  to  do  what  other  govern- 
ments would  have  liked  to  do  but  'prudently  refrained 
from  doing.  There  are  degrees  of  intervention  of 
course.  An  intervening  Power  or  Powers  may  dictate 
terms  of  peace.  Or  it  may  be  more  modestly  proposed 
that  negoliations  should  be  opened  between  the  belli- 
gerent parties  under  certain  conditions.  This  latter 
step  the  Netherlands  Government  has  taken  and  pro- 
poses negotiations  to  be  conducted  by  the  Delegates  in 
Europe.  But  entering  into  a  proposal  for  intervention 
even  in  its  most  innocent  form  is  like  the  entrance  into 
a  quarrel — one  never  knows  how  far  it  will  go.  The 
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;ry  first  step  is  to  ask  a  recognition  of  the  Boer 
Delegates  in  Europe  "  whose  position  as  officials 
F  de  jure  governments  has  been  denied  by  our 
inexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
tate,  and  who   have    certainly   not    exercised  any 

2  facto  government  since  their  departure.  We  have 
iken  up  the  position  that  the  only  persons  with  whom 
e  can  treat  are  the  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Boer 
irces,  because  in  their  hands  alone  lies  the  issue 
hether  fighting  shall  go  on  or  shall  stop.  What  we 
-e  now  asked  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  do  is 
»  act  as  if  Mr.  Kruger  were  still  the  head  of  a  State 
I  existence,  as  if  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  were  his  deputy 
hose  authority  he  could  recall  the  moment  it  became 
assible  for  him  to  resume  the  functions  he  delegated 
vo  years  ago,  and  as  if  General  Botha  were  his 
3mmander-in-chief.  They  ask  us  that  Mr.  Kruger 
nd  the  Boer  representatives  in  Europe  may  be  at 
berty  to  return  to  South  Africa  holding  this  status, 
3d  enter  into  communications  "  with  the  generals 
ammanding  their  forces ".  It  is  assumed  that  these 
uropean  Delegates  are  persons  who  "ought  to 
2gotiate  "  on  the  Boer  side  with  the  leaders  of  the 
oers  in  the  field.  If  the  argument  of  the  Netherlands 
overnmenf  were  merely  that  these  Delegates,  by  their 
:tual  acquaintance  with  European  politics,  could 
nlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  Boer  commanders 
5  to  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  the  armed 
itervention  of  any  European  country,  they  would 
;  on  ground  which  might  be  defended.  But  they  go 
irther  than  this.  They  treat  these  Delegates  as  autho- 
sed  by  their  letters  of  credence  drawn  up  in  March  1900 
)  make  terms  on  behalf  of  the  Boers.  This  again  is  to 
sk  us  to  admit  the  official  status  of  those  Delegates  as 
egotiators  by  virtue  of  their  office.  It  is  true,  as  the 
)utch  message  points  out,  that  they  have  not  full 
owers,  because  their  letters  of  credence  "  bind  them  so 
:rictly  to  the  independence  of  the  Republics  that  they 
'ould  not  even  be  permitted  to  accept  the  re-establish- 
lent  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  if  the  mode  of 
2ttling  disputes  which  might  arise  were  not  laid 
own  at  the  same  time".  The  result  is  to 
laim  for  them  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
ons,  subject  to  their  returning  to  South  Africa  to 
5vise  the  terms  of  their  commission,  when  the 
npossibility  of  the  demand  for  independence  has 
een  proved  by  the  actual  course  of  events.  That 
i  a  claim  which,  as  we  have  said,  cannot  be  allowed, 
lut  further  see  how  this  confession  of  the  limited 
owers  of  the  European  Delegates  strengthens  the 
Iritish  determination  only  to  treat  with  the  Boers  in 
le  field.  The  Delegates  derive  from  the  Generals  all 
le  powers  they  possess.  It  is  an  admission  that  there 
;  no  civil  power  claiming  to  exact  obedience,  and  to 
rhom  obedience  is  rendered  by  armies  in  the  field 
arrying  on  the  campaign,  not  on  their  own  account 
ut  on  behalf  of  a  civil  government  representing  the 
eople  of  the  country.    We  are  therefore  compelled 

3  the  conclusion  that  the  only  persons  with  whom  we 
an  negotiate  are  the  leaders  in  the  field. 

Lord  Lansdowne  points  out  that  it  is  not  at  present 
lear  that  the  Delegates  retain  any  influence  over  the 
spresentatives  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  or  have 
ny  voice  in  their  councils.  Their  letters  of  credence 
ate  from  March  1900,  while  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
lent  including  negotiation  are  now  nominally  vested 
1  Mr.  Steyn  for  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  in  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  for  those  of  the 
Vansvaal.  With  those  we  are  willing  to  treat  on  the 
jrms  which  they  already  know  and  the  practical 
uestion  is  whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
ommunication  with  the  European  Delegates  would 
lake  them  the  readier  to  submit.  The  presence 
if  these  Delegates  in  South  Africa  would  not 
acilitate  the  approach  of  the  Generals  to  the  British 
lovernment,  for  they,  being  the  acknowledged  reposi- 
ories  of  power,  may  communicate  directly  with  the 
Jritish  Commander-in-Chief  who  will  transmit  any  ofl"ers 
o  the  Government.  But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
o  South  Africa  with  the  cachet  of  negotiators  impressed 
in  them  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  indeed  by  no 
[leans  certain  that  the  Government  is  not  risking  some- 
hing  even  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  their  being 
Mowed  to  go  if  the  Delegates  themselves  desire  to  lay 


a  request  for  safe  conduct  before  them.  When  the 
Delegates  do  that,  it  may  be  that  the  Government  will 
find  quite  sufficient  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
open  up  an  infinite  possibility  of  intrigue  and  cunning, 
which  would  hinder  the  making  of  peace,  by  permitting 
the  return  of  the  Delegates  to  South  Africa.  In  the 
meantime  Lord  Lansdowne  safeguards  himself  by  ob- 
serving that  until  the  application  is  made  and  the 
Government  are  aware  of  its  precise  nature,  they  are 
obviously  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  it* 
But  the  Delegates  have  not  done  this.  They  wish 
something  quite  different.  They  want  to  assume  the 
part  of  negotiators  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the 
British  Government  in  Europe,  and  to  get  again  into 
their  fingers  the  wires  of  South  Africa  which  they  per- 
force dropped  some  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  modest 
request  ;  and  to  do  them  justice  they  have  been  too 
modest  to  make  it  themselves.  But  they  have  had  the 
acutenessto  make  the  Netherlands  Government  their  tool 
and  the  latter  with  Batavian  dulness  and  the  cunning 
which  often  accompanies  dulness  have  been  persuaded 
to  put  forward  a  proposal  which  its  foolishness  alone 
saved  from  being  an  insult.  Our  Government  have 
known  how  to  deal  with  it.  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply 
is  faultless  both  in  substance  and  in  form.  It  illus- 
trates once  more  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
Government,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  South  Africa  they 
have  to  touch,  and  when  they  deal  with  anything  else. 


REMOUNTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

IT  is  disagreeable  to  know  that  in  buying  horses  for 
the  use  of  our  soldiers  at  the  front  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have  been  systemati- 
cally swindled  ;  and  though  it  may  be  very  satis- 
factory to  be  assured  that  individual  British  officers 
have  not  accepted  bribes,  that  is  a  matter  which  really 
does  not  concern  the  public  quite  so  deeply  as  some 
people  would  pretend.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have 
been  swindled  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  this  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  a  private  "owner  of  race- 
horses "  and  not  by  British  officials  or  British  officers, 
honourable  or  otherwise,  whose  duty  it  should  have 
been  to  prevent  the  robbery,  or,  failing  that,  to  have 
reported  it,  and  to  have  exposed  the  perpetrators. 

For  the  hundredth  time  in  the  briefest  period  we  find 
no  answer  given  to  the  question.  Who  is  responsible  ? 
A  war  is  being  conducted,  and  a  scandalous  wrong  is 
discovered  in  the  conduct  of  that  war  ;  but  it  is 
nobody's  fault.  Errors  of  judgment  may  have  been 
committed  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  horses  in 
Austria- Hungary  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the 
responsibility  the  question  is  bandied,  first  from  the 
War  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  then  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
Remounts,  or  the  Yeomanry  Committee  ;  from  those 
authorities  to  certain  retired  or  semi-retired  officers  ; 
then  on  again  to  Captain  Hartigan,  to  Hauser,  or  to 
"A  Mr.  Lewison ",  and  eventually  relegated  like 
everything  else  to  Inquiry,  which  is  only  too  often 
another  name  for  Oblivion. 

This  is  of  course  profoundly  unsatisfactory,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  if  we  were 
to  have  a  few  more  inquiries  as  much  to  the  point  as 
the  one  just  completed  by  the  Committee  on  Horse 
Purchase  in  Austria  Hungary,  we  should  very  probably 
decide  once  and  for  ever  to  fix  all  responsibility  before 
instead  of  after  the  event.  Some  thoroughgoing 
critics,  among  whom  Mr.  James  Lowther  has  perhaps 
been  the  most  prominent,  have  accused  the  committee 
of  presenting  a  whitewashing  report ;  and,  so  far  as 
this  refers  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  a  sort  of 
court  of  honour,  the  accusation  may  to  some  extent  be 
well  founded.  But  their  main  function,  or  at  all  events 
their  main  usefulness,  has  been  to  collect  in  evidence  a 
series  of  facts  of  far  greater  public  importance  than  the 
interests,  or  even  the  honour,  of  comparatively  obscure 
individuals.  In  the  first  place  it  appears  beyond 
dispute  that  in  the  Government  Remount  Department, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  where  to  buy  horses 
in  any  sudden  emergency,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
since  1884  to  ascertain  the  best  sources  of  supply  in 
Hungary,  how  to  tap  those  sources,  or  whom  to 
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employ  in  doing  so.  "We  consider  "  says  the  report 
with  a  humour  which  is  probably  not  intentional,  "  that 
even  in  peace-time  it  should  obviously  be  the  business 
of  the  Remount  Department  to  study  systematically  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  different  countries  as  sources 
of  horse  supply  in  time  of  war  ".  For  our  own  part  we 
used  to  be  taught  at  school  that  "  even"  (as  the  com- 
mittee would  say)  if  you  wish  for  peace,  you  should 
prepare  for  war,  and  the  constant  neglect  of  that 
simple  maxim  is  all  that  is  the  matter  with  the  War 
Office,  and  with  our  military  policy  at  the  present 
moment. 

However,  the  Remount  Department,  having  as  it 
were  hibernated  since  1884,  is  suddenly  awakened 
and  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  business  of  Hun- 
garian horse-dealing,  under  nearly  every  possible 
disadvantage.  It  finds  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Com- 
mittee already  in  the  field,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  irregular  and  comparatively  amateur  body  at  first 
showed  more  enterprise  than  the  orthodox  and  senior 
firm.  The  Yeomanry  Committee  had  heard  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  military  attach^  at  Vienna,  and 
their  agent  Colonel  St.  Quintin  even  knew  him,  and 
was  thus  able  to  telegraph  to  him  "Can  you  tell  me 
about  these  Hungarian  horses  ;  how  many  you  could 
get  ;  and  at  what  price  ? "  All  he  omitted  to  add 
was  any  indication — such  as  a  name,  an  address,  or 
some  kind  of  code  word — to  show  where  the  telegram 
came  from.  Colonel  St.  Quintin  at  that  time  had  no  staff, 
but  he  nevertheless  seems  to  have  had  a  useful  sub- 
ordinate of  some  sort  at  hand  upon  whom  to  fasten 
the  blame  for  not  signing  his  (the  Colonel's)  own 
telegram.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
repeat  the  message.  It  reached  Colonel  Wardrop,  the 
Military  Attache  at  Vienna,  in  due  course.  He  took  it 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  who  telegraphed  to  the 
War  Office  here,  who  sent  it  to  General  Truman,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Remounts,  who  appears  to  have 
done  nothing  with  it.  Beyond  receiving  this  one 
anonymous  message  Colonel  Wardrop  in  his  own 
words  "was  not  consulted  in  any  respect  whatever, 
either  by  the  Yeomanry  or  the  War  Office  authori- 
ties "...."  I  might  have  been  asked  as  to  the 
purchase  of  these  horses",  he  says  in  his  evidence, 
"  and  consulted  with  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid, 
the  class  of  horse  to  be  obtained  for  that  price,  and 
who  the  best  agents  were  ".  We  think  the  public  will 
agree  with  Colonel  Wardrop,  a  well-known  judge  of 
horses,  and  the  official  specially  retained  in  Austro- 
Hungary  for  consultation  of  this  particular  kind. 
Colonel  St.  Quintin,  left  to  his  own  resources,  falls 
in  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lewison,  of  whom  he 
had  never  before  heard,  and  with  him  quickly  makes 
first  one  contract  and  then  another.  Lewison,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  speculator,  with  no 
power  to  purchase  horses  himself,  made  over  these 
contracts  to  another  person  of  the  name  of  Hauser, 
a  regular  horse-dealer,  after  himself  securing  what 
is  described  as  "an  enormous  balance  of  profit". 
As  regards  the  interest  of  the  British  taxpayer 
in  connexion  with  these  two  contracts,  the  report 
decides  that  even  with  Colonel  St.  Quintin  as  their 
accredited  agent,  a  saving  of  2,000  might  have  been 
effected,  while  as  to  the  actual  waste  of  money  incurred 
through  the  scandalous  neglect  of  duty  for  which  the 
War  Office  and  the  military  authorities  should  be  held 
responsible,  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
makes  it  clear  that  whether  the  Hungarian  cobs  were 
bought  for  regular  mounted  infantry  at  p^2o  each,  or 
for  Imperial  Yeomanry  at  in  the  case  of  one  batch 
and  at  ^33  16^.  Sd.  in  the  case  of  another,  a  large  pro- 
portion ot  them  "were  not  worth,  and  did  not  cost 
Hauser  more  than  from  ;£8  tO;^i2  apiece". 

How  can  the  War  Office  and  the  military  authori- 
ties disclaim  their  share  in  all  this  ?  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  to  pitch  upon  one  or  two  minor  offenders, 
and  to  saddle  them  with  all  the  blame.  In  the  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  Captain  Hartigan 
seemed  to  be  the  favourite  scapegoat.  This  ex- 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  army  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced Lewison  to  the  Yeomanry  Remount  Officer, 
Colonel  St.  Quintin,  and  to  have  received  from  Lewison 
a  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  (on  a  sum  close  on 
_^iii,ooo)  for  doing  so.    He  was  afterwards  employed 


both  by  Lewison  and  by  our  own  remount  agents  at  the 
same  time — an  utterly  indefensible  business  arrangement 
— and  therefore,  it  is  urged,  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scandal,  he  must  be  the  man  to  hang  in  order 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  public.  Mr.  Brodrick  has 
since  taken  this  view  of  the  case  himself,  and  gravely 
announced  last  Thursday  that  Hartigan  was  to  be  dis- 
missed. If  Captain  Hartigan  has  incurred  any  penalties 
either  as  an  officer  or  as  a  citizen  let  him  pay  them, 
but  do  not  let  us  allow  the  War  Office  at  the  same  time 
to  use  him  as  their  whipping  boy.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
having  made  it  necessary  to  buy  horses  in  this  utterly 
unbusinesslike  way  ?  Who  is  to  blame  for  having  re- 
fused to  ask  the  official  advice  of  its  own  paid  and 
accredited  agent  on  the  spot?  Who  is  to  blame  for 
having  given  the  Yeomanry  Committee  a  blank  cheque 
to  fill  in  as  it  pleased  for  the  benefit  of  such  men  as 
Lewison?  or,  returning  to  the  "whipping  boy"  him- 
self, who  is  to  blame  for  having  accepted  without 
question  his  introduction  of  Lewison,  who  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  ;  for  having  sanctioned  his 
being  simultaneously  retained  to  look  after  Lewison's 
interests  and  the  interests  of  this  country  ;  and  for 
having  afterwards  restored  him  to  regular  employment 
with  the  army,  with  the  full  intention  of  keeping  him 
there  as  the  War  Office  would  have  done  but  for  the 
recent  exposure  ? 

The  supply  of  horses  for  the  army  is  the  exclusive 
duty  of  one  great  department  of  military  administra- 
tion. We  have  seen  how  carelessly,  how  stupidly,  and 
with  what  scandalous  extravagance  that  duty  has  beea. 
performed.  Neither  recognised  business  principles  nor 
even  any  intelligible  system  of  rule-of-thumb  military 
expediency  has  been  observed,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  been  managed  so  as  to  combine  a  maximum  of 
expense  with  a  minimum  of  efficiency.  If  this  one 
branch  of  administration  has  turned  out  to  be  rotten, 
when  suddenly  exposed  to  light,  how  would  other 
branches  stand  the  same  ordeal  ? 


INDIAN   FAMINE   AND   ENGLISH  QUACKS. 

MR.  CAINE'S  dissertation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Indian  Famines  recalls  Horace 
Walpole's  description  of  the  lady  who  had  as  fine  a 
set  of  teeth  as  any  woman  possibly  could  have  with 
only  three  and  each  of  these  black.  It  was  as 
accurate  and  conclusive  as  any  argument  possibly  could 
be  which  rested  on  three  propositions  and  each  of  these 
false.  Ignoring  the  true  physical  causes,  he  declares 
famine  to  be  due  to  the  rack-renting  of  the  population 
by  the  British  Government,  and  the  remedies  to  lie  in  a 
radical  reconstruction  of  the  revenue  and  financial 
systems  and  the  inauguration  of  a  general  scheme 
of  irrigation.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  whose  speech  displayed 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  of 
India,  to  dispose  of  these  fallacies.  Rack-renting  no 
doubt  prevails  in  many  places  :  but  it  is  not  practised 
by  the  Government.  It  is  the  work  of  those  land- 
holding  classes,  from  whom  Mr.  Caine's  informants 
are  evidently  drawn,  who  steadily  oppose  the  efforts 
of  Government  to  control  the  pressure  of  rents,  to  give 
stability  to  cultivating  tenures,  and  to  relieve  that 
indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  which  the  Government 
deplores  as  sincerely  as  Mr.  Caine,  and  much  more 
genuinely  than  the  party  he  represents.  Rack-renting 
and  indebtedness  have  no  connexion  with  the  land- 
revenue  demand  except  that  they  are  usually  greatest 
where  the  demand  is  lightest.  Of  all  forms  of  assess- 
ment the  permanent  settlement  lends  itself  most  to  such 
abuses  because  it  places  the  landholder  in  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  all  he  can  exact  from  the  cultivator. 
Elsewhere  his  acts  come  under  periodic  revision  and 
he  has  not  only  to  dread  exposure  but  is  compelled  to 
share  his  increment  with  the  State.  It  is  a  simple 
truth  that,  if  the  land  revenue  were  abolished  alto- 
gether, the  tenantry  would  in  the  end  be  none  the- 
better,  and  the  general  community  would  be  infinitely 
the  worse,  because  it  would  be  constrained  to  fin4' 
from  other  sources  the  income  lost  to  the  public^ 
treasury. 
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Mr.  Caine,  we  may  indulgently  hope,  speaks  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  strange  and  complicated  revenue  systems  of 
India.  But  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  a  radical 
party  advocating  measures  which  would  divert  the 
unearned  increment  from  the  state  exchequer  into  the 
pockets  of  the  fortunate  classes  on  whom  the  British 
Government  has  bestowed  proprietary  rights  over  the 
public  land  of  the  country.  It  has  lately  become  the 
practice  of  that  party  which  devotes  itself  to  impugning 
the  measures  and  principles  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
centre  its  attack  on  the  land-revenue  and  clamorously 
to  demand  its  abatement.  To  this  end  it  has  discovered 
a  lever  in  the  famine  for  which  the  revenue  demand  is 
declared  responsible.  A  little  attention  may  usefully 
be  given  to  the  probable  genesis  of  this  propaganda. 
The  party  which  exploits  it  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Irish  book.  The  success  of  the  Home  Rule  movement 
is  believed  to  rest  on  the  rental  reductions  it  has  secured 
for  its  supporters.  The  would-be  Indian  Parnells 
apparently  hope  by  raising  a  similar  cry  to  infuse  some 
fresh  vitality  into  their  moribund  organisation.  It  is  a 
tempting  bait  to  hold  out  to  the  loyal  classes  who  have 
refused  to  dance  to  their  piping.  Bengal,  the  cradle  of 
the  party,  is  open  to  the  reproach  from  other  provinces 
that,  favoured  by  its  permanent  settlement,  it  leaves 
the  rest  of  India  to  bear  its  burdens.  The  general 
recognition  of  this  truth  imperils  the  permanency  of 
Cornwallis'  costly  blunder.  A  scheme  which  would 
level  down  the  rest  of  India  to  the  Bengal  plane  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  privileged 
province  and  attracting  support  to  the  discredited 
debating  society  which  professes  to  represent  national 
aspirations.  There  are  potential  dangers  about  the 
movement  which  demand  the  clear  and  sharp  exposure 
its  misrepresentations  have  just  received  from  Lord 
Curzon. 

Though  new  perhaps  to  Mr.  Caine,  the  advantages 
of  irrigation  have  not  been  ignored  by  successive 
viceroys.  The  Indian  Government  has  called  into 
existence  a  system  of  canal  irrigation  for  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Surveys  and  inquiries  have  been  repeatedly  directed  to 
ascertain  all  possible  sources  and  areas  of  extension. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  in  progress  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
larger  knowledge  has  enabled  Government  at  the  same 
time  to  recognise  the  limitations  imposed  by  nature  on 
any  system  of  artificial  irrigation.  They  were  once  again 
explained  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  his  answer  to 
those  visionary  schemes  which  found  a  spokesman  in 
Parliament.  Irrigation  even  from  perennially  flowing 
rivers  is  an  imperfect  protection  against  a  drought 
which  robs  the  air  and  soil  of  their  natural  moisture. 
Outside  the  protected  area  it  ceases  to  be  of  material 
assistance  when  the  population  of  that  area  has  in- 
creased up  to  the  limit  of  the  food  supply.  Even 
within  that  area  it  leaves  a  section  of  the  people 
dependent  on  state  relief  when  famine  prices  prevail. 
The  Famine  Commission  have  recognised  these  limita- 
tions while  pressing  on  the  Government  the  policy  of 
devoting  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
irrigation  works. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  Famine  Commis- 
sion Report  was  confined  to  these  few  questions  which 
have  recently  received  a  factitious  prominence.  But 
the  report  deals  in  a  remarkably  able  and  practical  way 
with  many  other  matters  of  no  less  importance  which 
were  even  more  germane  to  its  special  investigations. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  success  of  relief  administra- 
tion in  the  recent  famine,  the  conclusions  have  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public.  A  calamity  of  unsurpassed 
extent  and  severity  has  been  met  with  a  degree  of  success 
rarely  attained  in  the  face  of  such  stupendous  difficulties. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  does  not  lie  in  the  inadequacy 
of  relief.  The  question  has  assumed  another  phase. 
If  one  lesson  stands  out  more  clearly  than  another  in 
the  present  report  it  is  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
new  danger  which  the  system  of  famine  relief  has 
brought  in  its  train.  That  danger  lies  in  the  public 
demoralisation  it  tends  to  cause — a  mischief  which  out- 
lives the  famine  and  may  prove  more  ruinous  than  even 
famine  itself.  We  have  had  our  home  lesson  in  this 
matter  within  the  past  century,  and  should  not 
forget  it.  Its  tendency  is  to  loosen  the  very  bonds 
of  society,  to  undermine  the  principles  of  industry 


independence  and  co-operation  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  national  prosperity,  to  weaken  the  decent  pride 
which  is  the  incentive  to  progress  and  to  throw  on  the 
public  funds  a  strain  which  must  end  in  financial 
disaster.  This  significant  feature  faces  us  at  every 
point.  We  see  it  in  the  aggressive  demand  for 
public  charity  and  its  excessive  distribution.  We 
meet  it  in  the  relaxation  of  tests,  and  the  readiness  to 
disregard  conditions  which  once  were  a  proof  of  abso- 
lute destitution.  It  discloses  itself  in  the  relaxation  of 
caste,  the  neglect  of  the  family  tie  and  even  of  parental 
affection.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  apathy,  corruption  and 
immorality  which  relief  works  and  their  surroundings 
tend  to  engender.  It  affects  the  officials  as  well  as  the 
people.  We  may  read  in  this  report  of  the  "rush  for 
charity  which  unbraced  the  administration "  of  one 
province  and  of  the  pauperising  laxity  of  control  in 
another,  which  followed  the  unreadiness  of  an  earlier 
stage.  The  danger  of  this  great  and  growing  evil  is 
demonstrated  in  this  report  with  unsparing  frankness 
and  illustrated  by  concrete  examples.  It  rests  with 
those  in  power  when  the  next  occasion  arises  sternly  to 
avert  a  peril  which  threatens  the  economic  stability  of 
the  community. 

The  commissioners  discuss  those  large  problems 
which  concern  the  possibility  of  averting  or  mitigating 
famine  by  improving  the  material  condition  of  the 
people.  Their  conclusions  have  naturally  been  ignored 
by  those  who  profess  to  find  an  explanation  of  every 
famine  in  the  rapacity  or  bad  administration  of  the 
British  Government.  They  find  that,  except  in  Bombay 
where  it  is  full,  the  incidence  of  the  land-revenue  is 
low  to  moderate  and  should  in  no  way  per  se  be  the 
cause  of  indebtedness.  It  compares  most  favourably 
in  its  moderation  with  the  assessments  enforced  under 
the  only  former  native  rule  which  has  left  an  authori- 
tative record.  The  defect  lies  not  in  the  revenue 
system  but  in  the  thriftlessness  of  the  national 
character.  The  true  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  the  development  of  mutual 
credit  associations,  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
industries,  the  advancement  of  agricultural  efficiency 
and  the  limitation  of  the  power  to  encumber  and 
alienate  rights  over  land.  The  action  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  Government  must  be  aided  and  supported  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  people.  The  conclusion  finally 
reached  deserves  reproduction.  The  hope  of  the  future 
depends,  say  the  commissioners,  no  less  on  success  in 
evolving  the  spirit  of  self-help  among  the  people  than 
on  securing  their  crops  from  drought.  For  security  of 
the  harvests  only  postpones  the  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation :  it  is  prudence  and  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  thrift  alone  which  will  relieve  it. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  LONDON  LOCOMOTION. 

A LARGE  number  of  schemes  for  underground  rail- 
ways and  for  surface  and  underground  tramways 
in  and  near  the  metropolis  are  before  Parliament  this 
session.  If  these  proposals  are  referred  to  Par- 
liamentary committees  without  the  advice  of  some 
competent  authority,  which  has  considered  the  subject 
comprehensively,  the  future  of  London  locomotion 
may  be  seriously  prejudiced.  A  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  taken  last  session  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses  to  con- 
sider whether  the  lines  of  route  for  underground 
railways  in  and  near  London,  proposed  by  Bills  then 
before  Parliament,  were  best  calculated  to  afford  faci- 
lities for  present  and  probable  future  traffic.  But  the 
committee  did  little  more  than  disclose  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem  ;  and  they  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  more.  In  the  first  place,  their 
reference  was  limited  to  the  question  of  lines  of  route 
and  they  had  no  authority  to  consider  the  merits  of 
different  systems  of  locomotion.  They  reported  how- 
ever that  it  had  been  brought  to  their  notice  that  a 
system  of  underground  locomotion  by  means  of 
subways  or  shallow  tunnels  immediately  under  the 
surface  of  the  roadways  had  been  successfully  developed 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America ;  and  they  recom- 
mended an  early  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into 
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that  system.  In  the  next  place,  the  committee  evidently 
found  themselves  unable,  with  the  time  and  information 
at  their  di^^posal,  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  routes 
as  a  whole  or  upon  any  definite  general  principles. 
And  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  situation  they 
had  to  face.  They  had  to  consider  ten  Bills  proposing 
underground  railways  involving  money  powers  to  the 
extent  of  ;£2^,g^ii,ooo.  It  was  clearly  shown  that 
many  of  the  lines  were  in  direct  conflict  with  each 
other,  or  incompatible  with  any  well-digested  scheme 
of  communication  by  reason  of  their  occupying  ground 
which  could  be  better  utilised  in  another  way.  And 
the  difficulties  of  the  committee  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Parliament  had  already  authorised  a 
large  number  of  underground  railways,  and  granted 
money  powers  in  connexion  therewith  to  the  amount 
of  ;^23, 678,000.  As  they  remarked  in  their  report, 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  best  lines  of  route  must  be 
materially  influenced  by  this  fact. 

In  the  result  the  committee  contented  themselves 
with  recommending  that  all  but  one  of  the  Bills 
should,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  be  referred 
to  Parliamentary  committees  in  the  ordinary  course. 
At  the  same  time  they  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  more  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  all  projects  for  underground  railways  by  some 
public  authority,  leaving  it  an  open  question  whether 
that  authority  should  be  a  public  department  such  as 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  body  like  the  Light  Railway 
Commission,  or  a  joint  committee  of  members  of  both 
Houses  appointed  each  session. 

The  only  other  recommendation  of  importance  was 
that  the  City  Corporation  and  the  County  Councils  con- 
cerned should  have  a  power  to  construct,  or  assist  in 
the  construction  of  tube  railways,  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Light  Railways  Act.  One  object  of  the 
proposal  was  to  enable  the  councils  to  encourage,  by 
subsidy  or  otherwise,  the  prolongation  of  lines  into 
districts  thinly  populated  and  therefore  suitable  for  the 
relief  of  congested  areas.  The  other  was  to  promote 
the  construction  of  railways  on  sound  economical  prin- 
ciples. The  committee  were  evidently  impressed  by 
evidence  such  as  this — that  the  Waterloo  and  City 
Railway,  which  was  constructed  and  equipped  on  cash 
principles,  cost  ^400,000  per  mile,  whereas  the  Central 
London  Railway  which  was  "  financed  "  cost  ;^554,ooo 
per  mile.  Inflated  capital  is  apt  to  mean  higher  fares 
than  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  fair  remunerative 
interest  on  the  money  actually  expended  on  the  works, 
and  the  matter  seems  one  for  some  public  supervision. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  difficulty  can  be  met  to 
any  great  extent  by  the  County  Councils  providing  the 
money  for  construction,  having  regard  to  the  enormous 
capital  involved. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, how  do  the  Government  propose  to  deal  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  There  are  now  before 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  last  session's  schemes, 
several  new  proposals  for  tube  railways  and  for  street 
tramways,  as  well  as  a  project  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  a  shallow  subway  for  electric  tramways  to 
run  from  the  embankment  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  under 
the  new  street  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn,  and  connect 
with  existing  street  lines  in  Theobald's  Road.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  refer  all  these  schemes  to  committees 
to  be  dealt  with  upon  their  individual  merits,  and  to  do 
nothing  more.  The  committees  will  need  some  general 
policy,  based  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
position,  to  guide  them.  It  may  be  too  late,  having 
regard  to  the  railways  already  authorised  to  devise 
a  complete  scheme  of  intercommunication  between 
all  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs.  The  clean  slate 
is  an  impossible  ideal.  But  to  allow  the  proposed 
railways  and  tramways  to  be  considered  as  separate 
schemes,  without  adequate  forethought  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole, 
is  to  continue  the  error  of  the  past.  The  public  interests 
can  and  ought  to  be  safeguarded  in  several  directions. 
For  example,  the  grant  of  concessions  for  what  are 
called  "block  lines"  may  be  prevented.  These  are 
lines  which  are  allowed  to  occupy  a  portion,  naturally 
the  most  lucrative  portion,  of  a  desirable  route,  and 
thus  hinder  the  development  of  the  entire  route.  Again 
steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  that  the  construction  of 


authorised  lines  is  begun  and  completed  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  that  extensions  of  time  are  not 
granted  as  freely  as  at  present.  But  the  most  im- 
portant question  needing  immediate  consideration  is  the 
place  which  shallow  underground  tramways  should 
occupy  in  the  general  system  of  London  locomotion. 
The  leading  object  of  the  County  Council  in  pro- 
posing the  formation  of  tram-subways  is  to  link 
up  existing  lines  by  taking  surface  cars  under  the 
streets  in  congested  and  what  are  now  prohibited 
districts.  This  may  prove  the  particular  province  of 
underground  tramways,  or  they  may  be  destined  to  have 
a  wider  sphere  of  operations.  In  any  case  before 
parcelling  out  a  further  and  large  part  of  London 
amongst  various  projectors  of  deep-level  tube  railways, 
Parliament  ought  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  surrendering 
routes  which  might  be  more  advantageously  appro- 
priated to  shallow  tramways.  The  latter  appear  to 
have  some  distinct  advantages.  They  are  easily 
approached  by  steps  from  the  street,  the  delay  and 
expense  of  lifts  being  thus  avoided.  Their  stations  are 
frequent  and  they  are  therefore  convenient  for  short 
distance  journeys.  They  are  alleged  to  be  less  costly 
than  tube  railways  and  better  ventilated.  There  may 
be  difficulties  in  connexion  with  their  development  in 
London,  but  at  any  rate  their  merits  should  be  carefully 
weighed  before  it  is  too  late.  The  railway  schemes  now 
before  Parliament  involve  many  routes  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  which  should  be  utilised  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  last  session,  and  have  made  such  inquiry  into 
this  system  of  locomotion  as  will  enable  them  to  offer  to 
Parliamentary  committees  some  definite  advice  on  the 
question,  both  as  regards  the  concrete  proposal  of 
the  County  Council  for  a  tram-subway  and  generally 
with  reference  to  the  deep-level  schemes. 

When,  however,  one  surveys  the  whole  subject,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  present  is  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  London  locomotion,  and  that 
Parliamentary  machinery,  as  the  past  indicates,  is  not 
very  well  adapted  for  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  is  that  all  schemes  for  locomotion 
in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  whether  they  take  the 
form  of  tube  railways,  light  railways,  or  tramways, 
above  or  below  ground,  are  intimately  related  and 
inter-dependent  ;  and  they  would  best  be  dealt 
with  by  a  single  tribunal  which  could  proceed 
upon  definite  principles,  and  bring  a  fully  informed 
mind  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments the  Light  Railway  Commission  sanction  light 
railways  which  are  practically  tramways,  and  Par- 
liamentary committees,  differing  in  composition  from 
session  to  session,  authorise  tube  railways  and  tramways 
after  considering  them  as  more  or  less  isolated  pro- 
posals. Probably  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  Parliament  to 
vest  the  duty  of  sanctioning  and  controlling  all  schemes 
to  provide  for  metropolitan  traffic  in  a  body  like  the 
Light  Railway  Commission.  But  the  Government  can 
at  any  rate  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee  and  charge  some  permanent  authority 
with  the  task  of  controlling  and  supervising  all  such 
projects.   


Erratum. — By  a  mistake  of  the  printers  a  sentence 
in  our  leading  article  of  last  week  on  "The  Indiscre- 
tions of  Philo-Americanism "  which  should  have  run 
"  The  language  used  of  Spain  at  the  time  was  as  in- 
decent as  unwarranted  "  was  printed  "The  language 
used  by  Spain"  &c.  (p.  135,  left-hand  column,  line  25). 
The  substitution  of  "  by  "  for  "  of"  committed  us  to  a 
statement  we  should  probably  be  the  last  journal  in  the 
whole  world  to  make.  Both  in  manner  and  tone  the 
Spanish  conduct  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  war 
was  all  that  courtesy  and  dignity  require  and  made  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  manners  of  their  opponents. 
It  was  not  a  Spanish  admiral  who  said  that  he  would 
soon  make  the  enemy's  language  the  most  popular  in 
Hell.  We  sincerely  trust  that  any  Spaniard  who  may 
have  read  the  leading  article  will  also  see  this  correc- 
tion ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  in  the  extreme  to  be 
thought  capable  of  making  the  false  statement  re- 
ferred to. 
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THE  JEALOUSIES  OF  ARTISTS. 

JEALOUSY  we  all  know  or  have  heard  of.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  sexual  passions  it  plays  an  enormous 
part  in  the  lives  of  all  nations,  but  especially  the 
Southern  and  Eastern.  That  sort  of  jealousy  seems  to 
need  heat,  sunlight,  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  But  there 
is  another  sort,  the  jealousy  of  the  artist,  that  seems  to 
need  nothing  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  studio,  the 
concert  room,  the  opera  house,  and  it  immediately 
begins  to  flourish  with  a  virulence  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Everyone  must  at  some  time  have 
asked  himself,  Why  on  earth  should  artists — poets, 
good  or  bad,  painters,  musicians,  actors — be  sp  fear- 
fully jealous  of  one  another?  Of  course  jealousy  is  not 
unknown  in  other  professions.  Lawyers  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  it.  If  it  is  not  contempt  of  court  to  say 
it,  even  judges  have  not  always  loved  each  other  with 
a  perfect  love.  There  is,  we  understand,  in  military 
circles  a  peculiar  form  of  jealousy.  And  we  dare  say 
that  if  we  could  read  the  hearts  of  many  a  respectable 
greengrocer,  ironmonger,  publican,  we  should  find  his 
feelings  towards  his  more  successful  brethren  anything 
but  charitable.  But  yet,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  in  the 
artistic  professions  that  jealousy  is  most  common, 
most  virulent.  The  hatreds  of  men  of  letters  are 
notorious.  Painters  occasionally  say  a  good  word 
for  one  another^ — occasionally  :  not,  we  fear,  very  often. 
Actors  also  have  been  heard  to  speak  well  of  one 
another,  and,  seeing  how  often  they  speak  ill  of  one 
another,  it  is  merely  fair  to  remember  this.  We  do  not 
know  if  any  operatic  artist  has  ever  spoken  well  of  a 
rival.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  For  if  jealousy 
pervades  artistic  life,  it  is  to  be  found  In  its  most  acute 
form  in  operatic  circles.  Surely  this  is  a  most  curious 
phenomenon.  No  one  becomes  an  artist  save  for  love 
of  some  art,  and  where  there  is  love  there  is  sympathy, 
and  one  would  expect  the  practitioners  of  an  art  to  be 
filled  with  sympathy  for  each  other  in  all  their  struggles 
But  it  is  not  the  case.  An  operatic  artist's  life  is 
hard  :  no  one  would  become  an  operatic  artist  for  fun, 
or  save  by  the  pressure  of  an  instinctive  passion,  a  love 
for  the  art  of  opera  ;  yet  we  constantly  find  operatic 
artists  doing  the  most  scandalous  things  to  one  another. 
At  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique,  at  the  Berlin  Opera,  at  Bayreuth,  everywhere 
one  finds  the  same  thing,  the  same  hates  and  jealousies. 
After  looking  carefully  at  the  antics  of  the  opera  house 
for  many  years,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  certam  rare  exceptions,  the  artists  hesitate  before 
no  act,  however  despicable,  which  may  harm  a  rival. 
Let  one  make  a  little  success  and  his  or  her — especially 
her — rivals  go  to  work  at  once  as  if  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  ruining  him  or  her  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  an  English  singer,  now  well  known,  made 
a  hit  at  Bayreuth.  Immediately  Sucher,  with  a  reputa- 
tion so  strong  that  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  arrival  of  a  beginner,  went  to  Mrs.  Wagner 
and  refused  to  appear  again  at  the  festival  if  the 
beginner  were  allowed  to  repeat  her  success.  And  this 
kind  of  thing  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  In  word 
and  in  deed  those  people  are  constantly  trying  to  hurt 
each  other.  Who  has  forgotten  Van  Dyck's  description 
of  Jean  de  Reszke  as  "the  last  of  the  prima  donnas"? 
Why,  we  repeat,  should  connexion  with  an  art  engender 
jealousy  like  this?  In  the  Continental  opera  houses 
things  are  much  worse  than  in  England.  Jealousy  may 
be  said  to  be  organised  there,  to  be  developed  into  a 
regular  system.  Our  musical  critic  described  a  few 
weeks  ago  how  the  artists  in  a  provincial  French  town 
paid  a  sort  of  counter-claque  to  whistle  and  shout 
down  their  rivals.    What  is  the  reason  of  it  all  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  complicated  one.  The  green- 
grocer, we  have  remarked,  is  jealous  of  his  more 
successful  business  rival.  In  that  sense  every  artist — 
or  nearly  every  artist — is  a  very  greengrocer.  That 
kind  of  jealousy  is  common  :  it  may  be  disregarded,  or 
almost  disregarded  :  the  artist  simply  suffers  from  it  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  A  more  im- 
portant point  is  that  whereas  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
^greengrocer  to  achieve  distinction  in  his  calling— beyond 
the  distinction  of  selling  more  cabbages  than  anyone 
else — an  artist  must  achieve  distinction,  must  be  well  in 
♦  he  public  eye,  before  he  can  consider  his  livelihood 


assured.  You  cannot  be  a  poet  and  live  by  your  trade  ; 
if  you  are  going  to  live  by  poetry  you  must  be  /Ac  poet, 
the  man  of  the  day.  In  painting  the  same  holds  in  a 
lesser  measure  :  more  people  can  live  by  painting  than 
by  poetry.  In  military  matters  also  the  same  is  true  : 
a  man  gets  his  promotion  less  through  his  merit  than  by 
being  known.  In  music  a  composer  must  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  before  he  can  earn  his 
daily  bread.  And  in  singing,  especially  opera  sing- 
ing, a  man  or  woman  must  have  a  "name"  before 
he  or  she  can  consider  his  or  her  position  assured. 
This  struggle  for  pre-eminence  would  alone  account 
for  much  of  the  jealousy  of  the  operatic  profession — and 
also,  it  might  be  added,  of  the  actor's  profession.  But 
has  not  the  fact  of  appearing  under  the  public  gaze 
some  connexion  with  the  matter?  There  are  few  people 
who  can  be  looked  at  without  deteriorating.  They 
become  self-conscious,  vain,  and  as  soon  as  vanity 
comes  in  jealousy  joins  it.  The  opera  singer  or  actor 
whose  future  depends  on  the  public  appreciation  of 
him,  and  who  becomes  appreciated  largely  through 
his  personal  appearance,  must  inevitably  come  to 
think  more  and  more  of  himself ;  and,  thinking  more 
about  himself,  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
he  should  come  to  detest  the  people  who  prevent  the 
public  thinking  the  same  about  him  as  he  himself  does. 
The  vanity  of  actors  is  notorious  :  of  opera  singers  it  is 
not  so  notorious  because  opera  singers  are  not  so  con- 
stantly written  about  in  the  newspapers  as  actors  ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  just  as  great.  And  there  alone  we 
find  a  considerable  part  of  the  explanation  of  opera 
singer's  jealousy.  He  wants  the  public  to  look  at  kijii, 
to  hear  him,  and  every  round  of  applause  given  to  a 
rival  is  a  round  of  applause  taken  from  him.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  he  did  not  become  jealous  ;  it  is,  after 
all,  no  matter  for  surprise  that  he  invariably  does. 

There  remains  another  fact  to  be  noted.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  jealousy  prevails  largely  in  military 
circles  ;  we  have  remarked  that  the  soldier  gets  on  in 
life  by  getting  known  to  the  public.  Lord  Roberts 
himself  has  "  arrived  "  partly  by  being  well  advertised. 
He  might  have  been  ten  times  greater  or  smaller  as  a 
general  :  he  would  have  arrived  just  the  same. 
There  is  one  explanation  of  the  military  man's  jealousy. 
Another  fact  to  which  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is  that  it  is  in  mess-rooms,  actors'  dressing- 
rooms,  the  wings  of  the  theatre  —  it  is  wherever 
men  or  men  and  women  gossip  that  jealousy  arises. 
Military  men,  actors,  singers,  all  talk  a  terrible 
amount  of  gossip.  They  begin  by  talking  shop  ; 
talking  shop  entails  talking  of  one  another  ;  a  slight 
remark  made  by  one  is  exaggerated  as  it  is  passed 
round  and  ultimately  becomes  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  libel.  Then  it  is  handed  on  to  the  person  about 
whom  it  was  spoken,  and,  to  speak  as  the  vulgar,  the 
fat  is  in  the  fire.  Of  course  if  all  the  world  were  big- 
minded,  generous,  there  would  be  neither  scandal 
talked  nor  any  of  the  jealousy  caused  by  scandal- 
talking.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  really  great  poet, 
painter  or  musician  was  jealous,  not  even  of  his  more 
successful  rivals.  But  the  world  is  not  made  up  of  great 
artists.  It  contains  a  great  many  small  ones,  and  they 
are  as  we  have  described  them.  They  are  madly 
jealous  of  each  other  and  the  psychology  of  the  subject 
is  worth  a  moment's  thought. 


THE  AMATEUR  IN  BILLIARDS.* 

TIJ'IFTEEN  or  twenty  years  ago  a  good  billiard-player 
was  looked  upon  either  as  a  rook  among  pigeons 
or  as  an  idle  young  wastrel  who  had  frittered  away  his 
own  time  and  his  father's  money  in  visiting  question- 
able haunts  to  acquire  his  proficiency.  The  winner  of  a 
'Varsity  cue,  even  though  his  highest  break  might  have 
been  one  of  less  than  thirty,  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  his  dons,  and  perhaps  with  distrust  by  the  more  quiet 
among  his  colleagues.  Now,  however,  our  very  canons 
and  vicars,  our  pastors  and  masters  have  their  private 
tables,  and  there  is  at  least  one  large  preparatory  school 

•  "  Modern  Billiard^."  By  Jolin  Roberts,  jun.,  and  others.  Edited 
by  F.  M.  Hotine.    London :  Pearson.    1902.  6^. 

"  Side  and  Screw."'  By  C.  D.  Locock.  London  :  Longmans. 
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where  the  pupils  have  free  access  to  a  billiard  room. 
Without  doubt  the  change  is  a  wholesome  one  in 
some  respects,  for  billiards  is  not  only  the  most 
fascinating,  it  is  easily  the  best  of  indoor  games. 
Nor  can  the  popularity  of  the  game  be  measured 
by  its  vogue  ;  given  greater  facilities,  billiards  with  its 
host  of  accompanying  games  would  be  much  more 
generally  played.  Looked  upon  purely  and  simply  as 
a  game,  billiards  has  a  large  share  of  the  alluring 
element  of  luck,  and  the  worse  the  player  the  more 
pronounced  is  the  fluking  likely  to  be  ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  does  not  appeal  to  many  because  it  has  not  the 
attack  and  defence  that  make  cricket  and  tennis  and 
chess  so  attractive.  For  a  time  the  game  seemed 
likely  to  be  killed  by  monotony,  but  fortunately  the 
spot-stroke  was  practically  abolished.  Another  distinct 
advance  towards  improvement  was  made  when  the 
push-stroke  suffered  the  same  fate,  for  we  certainly 
hated  to  see  an  amateur  who  had  learnt  the  trick 
shoving  the  balls  along  the  top  cushion  from  pocket 
to  pocket,  gleefully  counting  his  twos  all  the  time. 
There  remains  the  fact  that  all  breaks  unvaried 
by  occasional  brilliancy  are  somewhat  monotonous. 
Further  there  is  no  game  in  which  the  disparity  between 
professionals  and  amateurs  is  so  marked,  and  the 
inference  is  obvious  ;  the  game  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  patient  practice.  This  inference  is  borne 
out  by  a  book  in  which  Mr.  Roberts,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  game,  a  giant  even  among  pro- 
fessionals, who  has  in  fact  made  the  game  what  it  is, 
tells  us  that  he  picked  up  the  game  by  observation,  by 
thought  and  by  practice.  This  almost  means  that  he 
learnt  it  unaided,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  his  readers  a 
vast  amount  about  half-ball  shots,  kiss-cannons,  close- 
cannons  and  other  interesting  points  of  play.  The 
diagrams  are  clear  and  many  of  the  conceptions  are 
striking,  but  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  a 
clearer  explanation  of  "  side  "  had  been  given  :  we  are 
told  that  many  experts  know  little  and  few  amateurs 
anything  about  "  side  ",  and  despair  will  certainly  seize 
many  amateurs  when  from  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of 
delicacy  of  touch  or  of  power  of  cue,  they  fail  to 
achieve  the  close  cannons  or  other  strokes  where 
"  side  ",  and  the  correct  "  side  ",  is  all-important.  The 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  book  is  mere  padding,  and 
the  wrangling  preliminaries  to  what  is  called  "the 
match  of  the  century  "  especially  should  have  been 
omitted. 

The  question  arises  how  far  can  the  game  be 
taught,  how  far  can  it  be  learnt  from  a  book,  and  how 
far  are  the  interests  of  the  game  advanced.  Theory  of 
course  is  useless,  practice  everything.  A  wrangler, 
who  knows  all  about  angles  of  incidence,  impact,  and 
elasticity,  would  be  a  sorry  performer  at  the  game 
without  a  moderately  good  eye  and  some  power  of 
wrist  to  help  him.  The  method  of  holding  a 
cue,  the  way  to  make  the  bridge,  the  way  in  which  the 
ball  should  be  struck,  the  use  of  the  rest — that  plague  of 
the  ordinary  player — are  preliminaries  that  any  one 
may  master  with  a  little  determination  under  proper 
guidance.  But  a  correct  eye,  power  of  cue,  accuracy, 
strength,  judgment  and  calculation,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  break,  must  come 
to  the  player  as  heaven-sent  gifts  or  as  rewards  earned 
by  years  of  steady  application.  No  teaching  can  really 
give  these,  but  we  do  not  deny  that  anyone  who  has 
learnt  to  hold  a  cue  and  strike  a  ball  and  who  is  willing 
to  practise  and  follow  instructions  may  become  a  fairly 
skilful  player.  To  watch  good  players,  to  play  against 
a  stronger  player,  to  practise,  to  persevere,  are  maxims 
for  all  games.  Many  players  feel  they  cannot  attain  to 
any  skill  in  the  game  :  they  do  not  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  obtaining  an  eye  like  Dawson's, 
a  wrist  like  Ives',  or  the  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
present  champion  who  almost  caresses  the  balls  into 
position.  Such  had  better  be  content  with  getting 
honest  enjoyment  out  of  the  game  as  they  are,  without 
thought  of  much  improvement  :  they  will  at  least  not 
suffer  the  vexation  of  disappointment ;  and  who  will  deny 
that  they  get  as  much  pleasure  as  their  more  gifted 
neighbours  ?  The  beginner  would  do  but  little,  he  who  is 
fairly  proficient  would  learn  a  great  deal,  if  he  had 
sufficient  patience  and  followed  out  the  necessary  in- 
struction.   The  condition  is  a  big  one  ;   for  we  do  not  | 


think  there  are  many  amateurs  who,  with  access  to  a 
table  and  having  mastered  the  preliminary  difficulties, 
would  take  a  tape  measure  and  learn  to  play  from 
diagrams,  dodging  round  the  table  after  every  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  balls, 
replacing  them,  and  trying  the  stroke  again.  The 
practising  of  an  amateur  as  a  rule  consists  merely  in 
knocking  the  balls  about,  or  trying  how  big  a  break  he 
can  string  together  ;  there  is  very  little  method  in  it : 
he  would  always  far  sooner  be  playing  a  game.  To 
him  billiards  is  a  most  delightful  pastime,  and  he  would 
not  make  of  it  a  serious  toil  :  and,  in  order  to  excel,  he 
must  go  through  much  drudgery,  and  occupy  much 
time,  both  of  which  are  distinctly  against  the  grain. 
With  some  trouble  he  masters  a  particular  stroke 
and  hopes  to  encounter  the  position  in  his  next 
game  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
will  not  meet  it  in  the  next  three  games  ;  he  will  meet 
one  like  it,  but  just  sufficiently  unlike  to  cause  him  to 
miss  it.  Too  much  practising  by  the  aid  of  diagrams 
resembles  the  learning  of  chess  from  a  book  on  the 
openings  :  a  chess-player  may  know  all  about  the 
gambits,  but  a  move  on  the  part  of  his  opponent, 
different  from  any  text-move,  throws  him  at  once  upon 
his  own  resources  :  the  position  probably  becomes  a  con- 
fused mass  of  pawns  and  minor  pieces,  from  which  he 
must  rescue  himself. 

Billiards  is  so  essentially  a  game  of  hand  and  eye,  of 
accurate  strength  and  calculation,  that  only  those  can 
attain  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  who,  besides 
being  gifted  in  the  essentials,  are  ready  to  go  through 
hours  and  years  of  patient  practice.  Nor  indeed  do  we 
wish  to  see  the  disparity  between  professionals  and 
amateurs  in  any  degree  lessened,  or  the  amateur  who 
now  makes  his  twenty  or  thirty  break  making  a 
hundred.  Deep  down  in  the  ordinary  player's  mind  is  a 
feeling  of  sport  that  makes  him  content  with  making  forty 
or  so  ;  the  other  fellow  must  be  given  his  chance.  Once 
going,  nothing  the  opponent  can  do  will  serve  to  stop 
the  scoring,  and  the  player  knows  that  feeling  of  im- 
potence himself.  Long  breaks  consist  largely  of  a  run 
of  consecutive  easy  strokes,  and  everybody  likes  to  see 
a  few  brilliant  ones  thrown  in.  We  have  heard  of  a 
game  which  a  certain  youthful  noble  lord  played  against 
a  marker  :  the  game  was  only  one  of  fifty  up,  and  after 
the  customary  misses  the  amateur  scored  forty-eight 
off  the  balls,  failing  at  a  difficult  stroke  ;  whereupon 
the  marker  ran  out  with  forty-nine.  Too  great  im- 
provement will  make  games  partake  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  this  one  :  they  will  either  become  too  one- 
sided, or  the  element  of  luck  as  to  who  gets  the  first 
leave  will  decide  the  issue  :  for  amateurs  cannot 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  day  after  day  at  a  billiard 
match.  Again,  if  the  general  form  of  players  is  to 
be  improved,  the  facilities  for  the  game  must  first 
be  widely  increased.  We  think  however  fhat  too  wide 
or  too  general  an  improvement  is  not  desirable.  A 
moment's  cofisideration  will  show  this.  Amateurs 
improved  up  to  the  standard  of  third-class  professionals 
could  only  have  matches  against  opponents  of  like 
calibre  on  their  own  private  tables  :  at  a  club  they 
would  get  but  little  play.  But  the  too  probable  result 
would  be  the  alteration  of  rules  to  make  the  game  more 
difficult  :  larger  balls  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for 
they  would  make  cannons  easier  ;  if  the  pockets  were 
smaller,  we  should  have  the  beginners  frightened  off  at 
the  outset,  and  the  game  itself  suffering  inconsequence 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  become  still  more  than 
it  is  now  a  game  at  which  only  a  few  could  hope  or 
expect  to  become  experts. 


"  ULYSSES." 

FOREWARNED  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  had  been 
dramatising  the  Odyssey,  and  that  his  version 
was  about  to  be  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
I  set  myself  a  short  examination-paper.  There  were 
only  two  questions  in  it  : 

L  Define  the  difference  betiwcn  epic  and  drama. 
IL   What  do  yon  know  of  (a)  Homer,  (ft)  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips? 

I  adopted  this  plan  because  I  have  always,  even  in 
I  my  school-days,  loved  the  Odyssey.     We  all  keep 
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jealous  guard  over  the  things  we  love.  We  resent 
that  anyone  should  take  them  and  pull  them  about  and 
display  them  to  us  in  any  form  but  the  form  in  which 
we  have  known  them.  We  are  a'ways  apt  to  be  unjust 
to  any  such  intruder,  calling  him  "  bungler",  however 
skilful  he  be,  and  "  vandal  ",  however  reverent. 
When  a  man  dramatises  a  story  that  we  love,  we  do 
not  pause  to  consider  whether  the  differences  between 
the  scheme  of  his  version  and  that  of  the  original  have 
been  made  wantonly  by  him,  or  were  necessitated  by 
differences  between  dramatic  and  literary  form.  We 
set  down  to  his  outrageous  vanity  any  differences 
in  spirit  between  the  old  and  the  new,  leaving  no 
margin  for  possible  and  probable  differences,  not  to  be 
bridged,  between  the  spirit  of  the  originator  and  the 
adapter.  Well  !  Though  I  wished  Mr.  Phillips  had  let 
Homer  be — wished  he  had  not  construed  that  occa- 
sional nod  as  an  invitation  to  himself — I  was  deter- 
mined that  I  would  do  strict  justice  to  his  work.  I 
would  not  demand  of  him  the  whole  Odyssey  and 
nothing  but  the  Odyssey.  Before  visiting  Her 
Majesty's,  I  would  try  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
Odyssey  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  and  how  much  of 
Homer's  spirit  in  proportion  to  Mr.  Phillips'.  So  I  set 
myself  that  brief  paper,  wrote  out  my  answers  within 
the  classic  space  of  three  hours,  read  them  through, 
and,  had  I  not  disqualified  myself  for  cribbing,  should 
have  received  an  *'  a  +  "  for  each. 

These  answers  had  a  twofold  effect  on  me  :  they 
strengthened  my  regret  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  taken 
Homer  in  hand,  and  they  insured  me  against  the 
captiousness  begotten  of  deep  disappointment.  I  knew 
that  whereas  Homer,  having  twenty-four  books  to 
bless  himself  with,  could  take  his  time,  making  vast 
circuits,  and  retracing  at  will  his  own  footsteps,  Mr. 
Phillips  had  to  compress  everything  into  a  small 
compass.  Everything  ?  No,  that  would  be  beyond 
human  power.  A  few  of  the  innumerable  things — a 
tiny  residue — would  be  all  he  could  manage.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  any  of  that  vast  and 
cumulative  effect  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Homer's 
charm — that  sense  of  many  full  and  continuous  years, 
with  nothing  in  them  hidden  from  us.  He  could 
not  send  his  hero  over  seas  and  lands,  through 
inexhaustible  experiences.  We  should  but  see  his 
hero  here  or  there,  doing  or  suffering  this  or  that. 
Even  as  in  the  well-known  advertisement  the  prairie-ox 
is  to  the  tin  of  beef-extract,  so  must  Homer's  Odysseus 
be  to  the  Ulysses  (why  not  Odysseus  ?)  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
Of  course,  I  reflected,  Mr.  Phillips'  extract  need  not  be 
inanimate.  But  its  life  would  probably  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  original  creature.  Epic  shows  us  the 
hero  as  hero,  as  leader  of  men.  lover,  schemer,  toiler, 
conqueror.  Drama  (modern  drama,  at  any  rate)  taking 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  shows  us  the  hero  as  lover 
mainly,  and  only  incidentally,  or  by  inference,  as  leader 
of  men,  &c. ,  &c.  Thus  it  was  likely  that  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  play  would  be  centred  on  (that  which, 
indeed,  is  technically  the  central  point  of  the  Odyssey) 
the  home-coming  to  Penelope.  How  about  Calypso, 
Circe,  Nausicaa?  We  could  not  hope  for  them  all. 
Circe  might  be  ruled  out  at  once,  on  the  practical 
ground  that,  though  real  actors  might  pass  for  warriors, 
real  swine  on  the  stage  could  not  possibly  pass  for  any- 
thing but  real  swine.  Nor  would  a  performing  dog  be 
passable  as  Argus  :  Argus  must  be  jettisoned.  Also 
the  Cyclops,  who  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  Jack 
the  Giant- Killer.  And  Hades — that,  again,  could  not 
possibly  be  realised.  And  .  .  .  well  !  You  see  that 
my  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  had  made 
Tie  pretty  modest  in  my  expectations.  My  answer  to 
the  second  was  equally  contractive.  I  had  not  written 
down  what  was  known  about  the  two  poets  personally  : 
ihe  one  was  too  obscure,  the  other  too  illustrious.  But 
[  had  analysed  the  work  of  each,  and  a  comparison  of 
Iche  two  analyses  did  not  betray  a  single  point  at  which 
■-he  spirit  of  the  younger  poet  converged  with  that  of 
!.he  elder.    There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  sharp  con- 

rast — contrast  between  antiquity  and  modernity, 
between  Pagan  faith  and  sceptical  Christianity,  between 
laTvete  and  cleverness,  between  barbarism  and  hyper- 
icnsitiveness,  between  overwhelming  creativeness  and 

;arefu!ly  nursed  artistry,  and  between  so  forth  and 

;o  on. 


Having  thus  prepared  myself,  I  was  able  to  enjoy  and 
to  admire  "Ulysses"  very  much  indeed.  And  you, 
reader,  thus  prepared  by  me,  will  be  able  to  do  likewise. 
In  "Herod"  Mr.  Phillips  proved  his  possession  of  an 
authentic  gift  for  dramaturgy,  and  this  later  play,  in  its 
technical  scheme,  seems  to  me  as  good  a  version  as 
anyone  could  make  of  the  Odyssey.  It  opens,  as  it 
should,  in  Olympus.  The  gods  in  council  are  deter- 
mining the  hero's  fate.  We  are  translated  to  Ithaca. 
We  see  the  suitors  in  their  insolence,  and  Telemachus 
in  his  distress,  and  Penelope  in  her  guileful  patience. 
Next,  we  see  the  hero  himself,  bound  by  the 
spell  of  Calypso  (in  whom,  very  skilfully,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  incorporated  Circe,  thus  throwing  in 
a  pleasant  little  surprise  for  us,  without  spoiling 
the  shape  of  his  play).  Next,  as  Zeus  has  ordained, 
Ulysses  descends  into  Hades.  This  is  another,  a  still 
more  pleasant,  surprise  for  us.  We  had  not  reckoned 
with  the  imaginative  resources  of  Her  Majesty's.  Mr. 
Phillips  had.  The  seemingly  impossible  is  achieved  : 
the  aspect  of  the  Homeric  Hades  is  realised  for  us,  im- 
pressively, on  the  stage.  Ulysses,  having  held  con- 
verse with  the  twittering  ghosts,  sails  for  Ithaca, 
where,  by  an  adroit  process  of  selection  and  con- 
gestion, all  the  principal  events  of  the  home- 
coming are  pressed  into  two  dramatic  scenes.  But, 
though  the  play  is  thus  admirable  in  construction, 
it  has  one  glaringly  bad  defect  in  treatment,  which 
I  had  not  anticipated,  and  for  which  I  can  find  no 
excuse  at  all.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  right  that  the  play 
should  open  in  Olympus.  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Odyssey  is  a  fatalistic  poem,  in 
which  the  hero,  for  all  his  bravery  and  steadfastness 
and  cunning,  can  achieve  nothing  at  all  without  the 
help  of  Athene  and  the  sanction  of  Zeus.  The  essence 
of  modern  drama  is  free  will.  All  its  interest  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  characters  have  power  to  act  of 
their  own  volition — to  make  or  to  mar  their  own  lives. 
But  to  apply  this  theory  to  a  play  founded  on  the 
Odyssey  would  be  gross  anachronism.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  not  been  guilty  of  it.  But  he  has  done  something 
worse.  He  has  retained  the  gods  in  all  their  interfering 
potency,  but,  as  if  to  conciliate  modern  notions,  he  has 
presented  them  to  us  in  a  deliberately  ridiculous  light. 
Zeus,  though  he  duly  wields  his  thunderbolts,  is  shown 
up  as  a  vain  old  man — the  butt  of  the  lesser  deities. 
Hermes  is  described  by  Ulysses  as  "  a  most  garrulous 
god  ".  Even  Poseidon  is  made  ridiculous.  And  what 
is  the  result?  Not  that  Ulysses  seems  to  be  cutting  a 
more  considerable  figure  on  the  earth,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  despise  him  for  being  governed  and 
directed  by  a  handful  of  creatures  for  whom  no  one — 
not  even  he — feels  anything  but  contempt.  If  Mr. 
Phillips  could  not  take  the  gods  seriously,  he  had  better 
not  have  taken  them  at  all.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  could  not  take  them  seriously.  For  the  rest, 
Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  left  undone  nothing  that  he 
could  do,  to  make  his  play  worthy  of  its  theme. 

As  Penelope,  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  speaks  her  lines 
with  a  fine  sense  of  their  rhythm,  and  Miss  Constance 
Collier  does  likewise  as  Athene.  Mr.  Fulton,  not  con- 
tent with  having  been  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Julius  Caisar,  appears  as  Zeus,  and  with  his  impressive 
voice  and  face  tries  to  make  the  part  seem  like  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Lawrence  are  well-cast  for  the  parts  of  Antinous  and 
Telemachus.  And,  in  the  title-part,  Mr.  Tree  is  duly 
Sios  and  -oAv/jiyrt?.  Max. 


TREATMENT  OF  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

THE  holders  of  participating  policies  in  a  mutual 
life  assurance  company  are  practically  partners  in 
it,  and  are  consequently  entitled  to  fair  treatment  as 
1  between  each  other,  and  between  new  policy-holders. 
I  The  same  thing  is  practically  true  of  participating 
policy-holders  in  proprietary  life  offices,  since  as  they 
invariably  receive  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surplus  they  also  are  partners  in  the  office,  although 
standing  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  members 
of  mutual  societies.  These  somewhat  obvious  truths  are 
generally  recognised  by  the  managers  of  life  assurance 
companies,  and  fair  treatment  is  usually  accorded  to  the 
policy-holders.     But  circumstances   not  infrequently 
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arise  under  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
fairest  way  of  treating  different  classes  of  policy- 
holders. 

In  the  case  of  an  office,  either  mutual,  or  proprietary, 
deciding  at  any  valuation  to  estimate  its  liabilities  on  a 
more  stringent  basis  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  order 
to  provide  the  additional  reserves,  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  has  to  be  retained,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  available  for  bonuses.  It  is  usually  advantageous  to 
the  policy-holders  as  a  whole  to  strengthen  the  reserves 
in  this  way,  and  those  who  may  reasonably  expect  to  live 
for  many  }"ears  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  stronger  re- 
serves ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  stands  no  reason- 
able chance  of  benefiting,  it  is  somewhat  unfair  that  his 
bonus  should  be  decreased,  in  order  that  others  who 
have  not  contributed  as  he  has  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
company,  should  reap  an  advantage.  Occasionally 
such  a  consideration  as  this  is  provided  for,  and  the 
valuation  basis  is  strengthened  without  any  loss  being 
incurred  by  the  older  policy-holders  ;  but  perhaps  more 
frequently  an  injustice  of  this  kind  takes  place.  It  may 
be  avoided  by  increasing  the  amount  carried  forward  at 
one  or  two  previous  valuations,  so  making  gradual 
provision  for  the  change,  or  by  valuing  new  policies  on 
a  more  stringent  basis  than  those  that  have  been  long 
in  force,  and  thus  avoiding  any  decrease  in  the  bonuses 
of  the  older  policy-holders. 

In  proprietary  companies  it  is  sometimes  decided  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  surplus  allotted  to  the 
policy-holders,  and  decrease  the  proportion  given  to  the 
shareholders.  Sometimes  the  increased  proportion  is 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  policy-holders,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  given  only  to  policy-holders  commencing  to 
be  such  at  the  time  the  change  is  made.  Competition 
forces  the  change  upon  the  shareholders,  and  in  order 
to  attract  new  business  more  favourable  terms  are 
offered  to  fresh  entrants.  Unless  the  rate  of 
premiums,  or  the  bonus  system,  is  modified  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  injustice  is  done 
to  those  policy-holders  of  long  standing,  who  are 
kept  to  the  old  conditions,  and  who  having  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  company  and  the  dividends 
of  the  shareholders,  fare  worse  than  new  policy-holders 
who  have  contributed  nothing. 

Yet  another  instance  of  possible  injustice  occurs  when 
premium-rates  are  lowered,  and  the  bonus  system 
remains  unaltered.  In  such  a  case  new  policy-holders 
receive  greater  benefits  for  a  given  cost  than  policy- 
holders of  long  standing.  An  opposite  course  to  this 
is  sometimes  adopted.  A  company  that  has  long 
maintained  a  given  rate  of  bonus  may  consider  it  desir- 
able to  provide  for  continuing  the  same  rate  in  the  future. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest 
obtainable  upon  investments,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
keep  up  the  old  rate  of  bonus  without  increasing  the 
premiums  to  new  policy-holders  ;  consequently  an 
increase  is  made  in  the  premiums  on  new  policies. 
From  the  point  of  view  that  the  older  members  have 
helped  to  build  up  the  business,  and  that  the  new 
members  receive  a  share  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  an  established  business,  it  is  eminently  just  that 
the  old  members  should  fare  better  than  the  new. 
Probably  this  view  would  prevail  more  widely  than 
it  does  were  it  not  that  competition  necessitates  the 
offer  of  attractions  in  order  to  induce  new  members  to 
join. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  31  Jan. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  article 
on  "  The  Church  and  Education".  The  new  Educa- 
tion Bill  will  shortly  be  before  the  country,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  meantime  to  explain  the 
intricate  educational  problem  to  Unionists.  The  Bill 
of  1896,  a  comprehensive  and  in  many  ways  a  good 
measure,  was  wrecked  because  not  one  member  in 
twenty  on  the  (iovernment  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons  understood  that  problem. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  security  for 
the  permanence  of  an  educational  settlement  lies  in  its 


justice.  We  have  to  make  the  Nonconformist  see  the 
religious  intolerance  involved  in  the  endowment  of 
"  undenominationalism  "  in  the  Board  schools  ;  we  have 
to  remind  the  country  parson  that  even  if  the  Non- 
conformists do  not  care  what  religion  is  taught  their 
children  they  should  do  so,  and  that  it  is  as  unfair  that 
no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Noncon.  faith  is 
made  in  Church-school  districts  as  that  Church  children 
should  have  only  "undenominational"  teaching  in 
Board-school  areas. 

The  task  which  lies  before  the  Legislature  is  not  an 
easy  one.  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  the  dual 
system  is  doomed,  that  the  inevitable  result  of  State 
interference  with  education  is  a  universal  State  system, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  Saturday  Review  believes 
this  forecast  to  be  justified.  That  system  must  respect 
parental  responsibility,  the  only  true  basis  of  religious 
education,  and  the  notion  that  a  child  is  to  be  educated 
in  religion,  not  as  the  parent's  conscience  directs  but 
as  a  body  of  managers  or  as  the  ratepayers  direct,  must 
be  swept  away  for  ever.  But  we  must  not  go  too  fast, 
a  period  of  transition  must  be  tided  over,  and  this  is 
the  task  which  lies  before  the  Government. 

Athelstan  Riley. 

IRISH  LAND  PURCHASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Queensgate,  Inverness,  17  January,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — The  speech  delivered  recently  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  at  Belfast  deals  with  a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance  to  Ireland  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  opinions  he  then  expressed  had 
been  carefully  considered  ;  and  the  clearness  with  which 
his  views  were  stated  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  regarding  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
opinion  of  the  injustice  inseparable  from  a  compulsory 
Land  Purchase  Act,  while  the  full  and  frank  expression 
of  his  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  land  purchase 
enables  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  readily  to  be 
tested. 

The  Chief  Secretary  assured  his  audience  that  no 
Unionist  Government  would  ever  introduce  the  principle 
of  compulsion  into  a  Land  Purchase  Bill.  Certainly  no 
Government  would  attempt  to  pass  such  an  Act  without 
clauses  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  landowner  ; 
but  he  may  rest  assured  that  a  land  purchase  scheme 
without  a  compulsory  clause  will  prove  practically 
inoperative.  Parliament  may  not  be  prepared  to  intro- 
duce, or  at  present  to  consider,  so  drastic  a  measure,  but 
recent  legislation  is  certainly  tending  towards  compul- 
sory powers  and  the  Chief  Secretary's  objections  to 
the  inclusion  of  such  a  clause  seem  singularly  inept. 
The  intimation  of  his  intention  to  introduce  at  an 
early  date  a  Bill  to  facilitate  a  scheme  of  land  purchase 
shows  plainly  the  Chief  Secretary's  belief  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  an  Act,  but  he  declines  to  make 
the  application  of  the  benefit  compulsory.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  where  every  solvent  proprietor  is  in 
fact  and  deed  the  owner  of  his  estate,  a  com- 
pulsory Land  Purchase  Act  would  unquestionably 
entail  such  gross  injustice  that  no  Government  would 
for  a  moment  listen  to  such  a  proposal ;  but  the 
condition  of  ownership  is  very  different  in  Ireland. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  land  have  a  community  of  interests 
entirely  absent  in  Ireland.  Besides  a  general,  if  not 
universal  desire,  to  act  on  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let 
live  ",  an  English  or  Scotch  proprietor  has  to  under- 
take the  obligation  and  expense  naturally  attached  to 
the  possession  of  landed  property.  In  addition  to 
paying  his  share  of  all  public  and  parochial  rates  and 
taxes  he  has  to  house,  drain  and  fence  his  lands  in 
order  to  make  them  lettable  subjects.  Speaking  from  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  land  management  in 
Scotland,  I  should  say  that  any  proprietor  who  succeeds 
in  securing  two-thirds  of  his  gross  rental  as  free 
revenue  must  be  specially  favoured. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  community  of  interest  whatever 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  For  generations  the 
tenants  on  a  great  majority  of  estates  have  made  all  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  full  equipment  of  their 
holdings,  and  since  1881  that  condition  may  be  described 
as  universal.    In  fact,  while  the  proprietor  is  still  the 
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superior  of  the  solum,  the  tenant  has  a  perpetual 
right  to  his  holding  and  owns  everything  upon  it. 
Until  recently  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  paid  one-half 
of  the  poor  rates,  the  tenants  paying  the  other  half  along 
with  all  other  public  and  parochial  burdens  ;  while  the 
proprietors,  having  by  a  recent  grant  been  relieved  of 
that  single  item  of  taxation,  now  pay  nothing  towards 
either  rates  or  equipment  of  holdings,  and  therefore 
enjoy  the  full  rental  of  their  property  without  any  de- 
duction. In  short,  except  that  their  rents  are  subject 
to  revisal  by  the  Land  Courts  every  15  years,  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  Irish  estate  differs  in  no  way  from  an 
English  or  Scotch  superior  of  ground  annuals  or  feu 
duties. 

The  Chief  Secretary  assumes  that  the  working  of  a 
scheme  of  compulsory  land  purchase  would  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  number  of  years'  purchase  for 
all  estates.  I  believe  that  conclusion  to  be  erroneous 
and  that  all  fear  of  injustice  from  that  cause  may 
summarily  be  dismissed.  Assuming  that  an  estate  is 
fairly  rented,  the  number  of  years'  purchase  is  bound  to 
vary  in  accordance  with  its  ascertained  market  value, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  prices  of  feu  duties  vary 
in  Scotland,  where  a  feu  duty  of  and  upwards 

secured  on  a  railway,  sells  readily  at  33  years'  purchase, 
while  an  unsecured  feu  duty,  or  feu  duties  of  small 
amount,  are  worth  only  from  18  to  20  years'  purchase. 

The  number  of  years'  purchase  fixed  by  any  com- 
petent tribunal  would  vary  according  to  the  character 
and  value  of  the  security,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  probable  approximation  : — For  holdings 
possessing  an  undoubted  commercial  letting  value,  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  would  range  from  14  to  20 
years  according  to  their  size,  situation  and  marketable 
qualities  ;  while  for  larger  farms  in  favoured  localities, 
fully  20  years  might  be  allowed,  and  in  some  special 
cases,  25  years'  purchase  might  not  be  deemed  unreason- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  congested  districts 
along"  the  western  seaboard,  where  in  the  absence  of 
the  present  occupants  the  land  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
produce  any  commercial  or  economic  rent,  from  7  to 
10  years'  purchase  would  possibly  be  deemed  the  full 
value  of  the  security. 

These  figures  are  quoted  merely  to  indicate  the 
probable  range  of  prices  and  to  show  that  the  working 
of  a  compulsory  land-purchase  scheme  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  either  injustice  or  extravagance,  but  on 
the  contrary,  while  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  tenants,  it  would  in  the  main  benefit  the  pro- 
prietors, whose  position  in  that  country  is  gradually 
but  surely  becoming  untenable.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  a  land-purchase  scheme,  there  is  no 
better  or  more  competent  tribunal  in  the  world  than  the 
Land  Commission,  which  possesses  all  the  necessary 
machinery  in  the  most  perfect  form  for  effecting  a 
just  and  expeditious  transference  of  the  land  from 
one  set  of  owners  to  another.  Nor  would  there  be 
the  slightest  risk  of  the  employment  of  the  Land 
Commission  for  this  purpose  striking  at  or  in  any  way 
reflecting  on  the  justice  of  their  former  decisions  in 
fixing  fair  rents. 

The  Chief  Secretary  fears  that  the  employment  of 
the  Land  Commission  would  increase  litigation.  But 
why  litigation  should  be  necessary  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedingsis  not  apparent  ;  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  should  be  made  final,  and  this  finality  ought  to 
be  secured  when  framing  any  Bill  for  Land  Purchase  in 
Ireland.  One  effect  of  admitting  litigation  with  its  con- 
comitant evils  into  the  Land  Courts  is  that,  while  as 
the  Chief  Secretary  says,  the  Land  Commission  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  two  millions,  I  believe  a  larger 
amount  has  been  expended  by  litigants  in  endeavour- 
ing to  delay  its  operations  and  upset  its  decisions. 
This  has  indeed  proved  a  scourge  of  whips  ;  and  the 
scorpions  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers 
should  never  be  allowed  a  foothold  in  the  country. 

The  Chief  Secretary's  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
bondholders  is  entirely  outside  the  question.  In  a 
Land  Purchase  Bill  the  interests  of  the  owner  and 
occupant  should  alone  be  considered.  If  the  property 
provides  a  sufficient  security  for  the  loans  over  it,  it  is 
immaterial  to  the  bondholder  in  whose  hands  the 
security  is  vested,  but  if  the  security  is  insufficient, 
the  estate   is  practically  bankrupt,  and  the  sooner 


the  loss  is  realised  the  better  for  the  bondholders. 
When  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  national  land 
purchase  scheme,  difficulties  of  importance  (but  not 
insurmountable)  are  certain  to  arise,  necessitating 
special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  vendors.  In 
all  these  matters  the  Land  Commission  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  twofold  qualification.  In  addition  to  carrying 
through  expeditiously  the  judicial  part  of  the  work,  its 
records  would  supply  a  complete  system  of  registration, 
thereby  rendering  unnecessary  the  enormous  amount  of 
legal  expenses  hitherto  deemed  indispensable  in  sales  of 
real  estates. 

A  clause  in  a  Land  Purchase  Bill  making  the  registra- 
tion of  the  sale  by  the  Land  Court  a  valid  deed  of 
transfer  would,  by  saving  a  large  outlay  for  legal 
expenses,  confer  a  great  boon  on  both  buyers  and 
sellers. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

George  Gordon. 


THE  SMALLPOX  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Sir, — The  note  you  appended  to  my  letter  of  last 
week  sums  up  conveniently  and  precisely  the  errors  of 
the  articles  against  which  I  protested.   As  I  surmised — 
though  I  was  too  polite  to  say  so — you  are  under  the 
impression  that  vaccine  lymph  is  an  antitoxin.  To 
save  your  readers  the  trouble  of  referring  back,  let  me 
quote  the  passage  you  quote  from  yourself  against  me. 
"  The  production  of  immunity  by  vaccination,  for  long 
an  isolated  empirical  result,  hit  upon  by  what  may  be 
called  a  happy  chance,  and  at  its  inception  out  of  line 
with  what  was  known  of  diseases,  has  now  by  the  vast 
growth  of  knowledge  taken  its  place  as  one  particular 
problem  exactly  congruous  with  the  problems  raised 
by  study  of  the  vast  majority  of  diseases.    Had  Jenner 
not  existed,  were  smallpox  a  new  plague  suddenly 
brought  to  Europe  from  some  remote  part  of  the  earth, 
modern  bacteriologists,  from  their  knowledge  of  other 
diseases,  would  be  seeking  for  some  means  of  producing 
immunity  much   on  the  lines   of  Jenner's  empirical 
solution."     You  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  sample 
of    the    sort    of    writing    that    has    delivered  you 
into   my   hands.     No   bacteriologist   in    the  world, 
whether  Jenner  had  ever  existed  or  not,  would  dream 
of  trying  to  produce  immunity  from  a  disease  by  inocu- 
lation with  the  virus  of  another  disease  when  he  had 
not  only  failed  to  establish  any  relation  between  the 
specific  germs  of  the  two  diseases,  but  had  actually 
failed  to  trace  either  of  them  to  any  specific  germ. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  antitoxins  employed 
in  modern  serumpathy,  their  derivation  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  cowpox  prophylactic.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  smallpox  may  yet  be  traced  to  a  specific 
germ,  and  that  a  true  smallpox  antitoxin  may  be  pro- 
duced from  cultures  of  it.    But,  as  I  said,  all  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  have  failed.    Now  the  writer  of 
the  passage   quoted  above  did  not  know  this.  He 
wrote  under  the  impression  that  vaccine  lymph  is  an 
antitoxin.    He  also  thought  that  the  discoveries  made 
by  bacteriologists  as  to  a  few  diseases  already  apply 
to  '*  the  vast  majority  of  diseases  ".   In  short,  he  wrote, 
not  with  the   knowledge  of  an  expert,  but  with  the 
confused  reminiscences  of  a  general  reader  who  has 
such  notions  of  the  germ  theory  and  of  the  widely 
advertised  work  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  as  all  educated 
men  pick  up  from  the  newspapers  and  from  their  early 
grounding  in  text-books  of  popular  science. 

The  quotation  from  Dr.  Copeman  does  not  mend 
matters.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  Dr. 
Copeman's  phrase  "  free  from  extraneous  organisms  " 
means  free  from  pathogenic  germs.  Obviously  It 
means  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  a  lymph  without  patho- 
genic germs  could  produce  neither  vaccine  variola  nor 
any  other  disease.  Further,  Dr.  Copeman  cannot  mean 
all  organisms  extraneous  to  the  variolous  germ,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  which  that  germ  is.  What  he 
does  mean,  and  what  he  does  say  and  illustrate  at 
considerable  length,  quite  unmistakably  and  un- 
ambiguously, is  precisely  what  I  represented  him  as 
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saying  in  what  you  call  my  "supposed  paraphrases" 
of  his  lectures  :  namely,  that  glycerination,  after  a 
preliminary  period  in  which  the  germs  multiply  in  the 
lymph,  reduces  them  very  considerably  and  destroys 
the  dreaded  tubercular  germ.  But  I  repeat  that  he 
nowhere  asserts,  nor  could  he  without  self-stultification 
assert,  that  glycerinated  calf-lymph  is  absolutely  free 
from  pathogenic  germs.  I  must  therefore  stick  to  my 
point  as  gently  as  such  a  thing  may  be  done,  and  again 
insist  that  the  statement  in  the  Saturday  Review  that 
glycerination  "destroys  even  the  remote  possibility " 
(observe  how  determined  the  writer  was  to  give  himself 
hopelessly  away)  was  an  expression  of  popular  sciolism 
and  not  of  scientific  knowledge.  And  mark  how 
swiftly  retribution  has  come.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
statement  from  the  anti-vaccinist  point  of  view  :  I  did 
so  because  I  knew,  as  all  the  experts  knew,  that  the 
wholesale  vaccination  now  in  progress  would  inevit- 
ably, according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  kill  some- 
body sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  anti-vaccinist  papers 
would  take  care  to  give  such  a  death  the  fullest  pub- 
licity. Now  that  would  not  matter  if  the  case  for 
glycerinated  calf-lymph  had  been  stated  scientifically. 
The  public  would  know  that  there  was  a  certain  risk 
in  its  use  ;  and  the  fact  that  only  one  death  resulted 
from  such  an  enormous  mass  of  operations  would  re- 
assure them  as  to  the  smallness-of  the  risk.  But  when 
the  death  comes  as  the  anti-climax  to  a  string  of  re- 
iterated assurances  that  there  is  no  risk  at  all,  one 
death  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  public  that  it  has 
been  again  deceived  by  the  vaccinists  ;  and  a  furious 
anti-vaccinist  reaction  sets  in.  This  is  what  has  happened 
in  the  present  case.  On  the  very  day  on  which  my 
letter  appeared  in  your  columns  with  your  note  de- 
fending the  absolute  innocuousness  of  calf-lymph,  the 
papers  had  to  report  a  death  from  vaccination  with 
that  lymph. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  also  on  the  following  passage 
from  your  note.  "  Incidentally,  we  may  add  that  Dr. 
Copeman's  inoculation  of  a  calf  from  an  egg-culture  of 
smallpox  is  not  given  as  the  method  of  obtaining  lymph, 
but  simply  as  one  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  bacteriological  study  of 
smallpox  ;  and  Dr.  Copeman  gives  definite  reasons  for 
not  recommending  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  preparation 
of  the  lymph".  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  would  any  person 
understand  from  the  above  wording,  that  Dr.  Copeman 
had  not  only  inoculated  a  series  of  calves  with  his  egg- 
culture  of  smallpox,  but  had  finally  vaccinated  children 
with  it,  and  found  the  operation  perfectly  successful  ? 
His  "  definite  reasons  for  not  recommending  it  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  preparation  of  the  lymph  "  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Strains  of 
smallpox  lymph  have  been  used  in  public  vaccinations 
on  the  Continent  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Copeman  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  and  are  being  used  still  for  all  the 
public  knows  to  the  contrary.  If  it  were  not  for 
popular  prejudice  (which  I  do  not  defend)  smallpox 
lymph  would  probably  oust  cowpox  lymph  ;  for  it 
recommends  itself  to  the  serumpathist  as  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  true  antitoxin  than  cowpox  lymph.  It 
is  also,  by  the  way,  quite  Jennerian,  as  Jenner  held  that 
his  horse-grease  cowpox  was  smallpox  of  the  cow 
caught  from  the  horse. 

However,  the  main  object  of  my  first  letter  is  at- 
tained. Since  you  now  practically  admit  that  your 
articles  were  the  work  of  a  journalist  and  not  of  a 
scientific  expert,  your  readers  will  no  longer  credit 
them  with  any  special  authority.  My  own  position  had 
perhaps  better  be  briefly  explained,  since  you  call  me 
an  anti-vaccinator.  I  believe  I  am,  properly,  neither  a 
vaccinist  nor  an  anti-vaccinist.  I  am  simply  a  member 
of  a  public  health  authority,  and  my  responsibilities  in 
that  capacity  are  far  too  serious  to  justify  me  in  re- 
maining satisfied  with  the  controversial  echoes  which 
fill  the  streets  and  papers  at  present  on  the  subject. 
Further,  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  a  somewhat 
exceptional  experience  in  amateur  propagandist  sta- 
tistics. My  conclusion  so  far  is  that  the  claims  of 
vaccination  are  not  proven,  and  that  they  never  can 
be  either  proved  or  disproved  by  such  rustic  sim- 
plicities as  the  statistical  formula;  by  which  the  reports 
of  the  commissions  and  the  circulars  of  the  Local 
Government  and  Metropolitan  Asylums  Boards  have 


been  degraded  from  impartial  sources  of  public  inform- 
ation into  vaccinist  tracts  and  lymph  advertisements. 
Of  anti-vaccinist  literature  I  know  as  little  as  is  humanly 
possible  ;  for  I  have  purposely  avoided  it,  my  own 
natural  bias  being  sufficiently  sceptical.  Not  long  since 
I  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  ",  to 
set  on  foot  a  purely  statistical  investigation  into  the  evi- 
dence. The  statistical  expert  whom  I  suggested  has, 
I  understand,  since  proved  the  impartiality  of  the 
nomination  by  getting  revaccinated.  I  believe  I  shall 
succeed  in  having  my  proposal  carried  out  ;  but  it  will 
be  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  find  that,  though  people  are 
perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  to  an  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  vaccination  to  be  either  the  greatest 
benefit  ever  conferred  by  science  on  the  human  race  or 
"a  filthy  fraud"  (as  their  bias  may  dictate),  nobody 
will  tolerate  its  being  treated  as  what  it  actually  is — an 
open  question. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

[We  admitted  neither  practically  nor  theoretically  that 
our  articles  were  the  work  of  a  journalist.   Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  is  not  a  judicial  authority  entitled  to  call  for 
particulars,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  depart  from  our 
custom  of  unsigned  leading  articles  for  the  benefit  of 
his  scepticism.    But  we  are  willing  so  far  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  as  to  inform  him  that  the  writer  in  question  is 
not  and  never  has  been  a  journalist  but  is  by  training 
and  profession  a  scientific  expert.    Mr.  Shaw  on  the 
other  hand  is  professedly  an  amateur,  and  none  have 
insisted   more  forcibly  on  the   danger   of  amateurs 
meddling  with  experts'  work  than  his  own  Fabian 
Society.    It  is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Shaw's  well-known 
capacity  to  forget  himself  in  his  subject  that  he  is  able 
to  see  that  one  who  is  a  journalist  and  not  a  scientific 
expert  is   incompetent   to   deal  with   this  question. 
His  notion  of  politeness  is   his   own.    He  accused 
us  of  imposition,  dishonesty  or  so  forth,  and  when 
by  the  simple  method  of  quotation  from  the  articles 
and  lectures  to  which  he  referred,  we  showed  that 
he  had  been  at  no  trouble  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  his  charges,  he  cheerfully  remarks  that  he  was  too 
polite  to  suggest  that  we  thought  vaccine  an  antitoxin 
and  implies  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
attempts  to  isolate  specific  microbes  from  vaccine  or 
from  smallpox.    These  are  the  mere  acrobatics  of  con- 
troversy, tor,  as  Mr.  Shaw  must  now  painfully  be 
aware,  we  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Milroy 
Lectures  in  which  these  questions  are  discussed  elabo- 
rately.   Mr.  Shaw's  renewed  attempt  to  raise  prejudice 
against  vaccine  is  interesting — psychologically.  He 
stated  that  Dr.  Copeman  prepared  his  glycerinated 
lymph  from  smallpox  crusts  ;  we  pointed  out  that  here 
again  Mr.  Shaw  was  careless  with  his  authority  ;  Dr. 
Copeman  gave  specific  reasons  for  not  recommending 
that  particular  method  ;  the  experiment  and  its  sequel 
were,  as  Mr.  Shaw  now  shows  that  he  knew  all  the  time, 
an  extremely  interesting  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Jennerian  view  that  there  is  a  genetic  association 
between  smallpox  and  cowpox,  a  point,  as  Mr,  Shaw 
rightly  states,  very  attractive  to  the  bacteriologist,  and 
if  it  be  established,  capable  of  transforming  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  problems  of  vaccination  with  the  problems 
of  other  diseases  into  an  identity.     Apparently  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  present  exuberance  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  of  others,  who  unlike  him  rank  themselves 
as  anti-vaccinators,  is  that  with  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge the  case  for  universal  compulsory  vaccination 
and    revaccination    has    been   greatly  strengthened. 
Jenner  believed  that  the  conferred  immunity  was  prac- 
tically lifelong  ;  we  know  now  that  its  period  is  limited, 
and  that  revaccination  is  necessary.    Jenner,  and  many 
others,  hoped  that  the  immunity  was  absolute  ;  we 
know  now  that  it  is  not  absolute,  and  that  there- 
fore the  presence  of  the  unvaccinated  is  a  source  of 
danger  even  to  the  vaccinated.    We  know  now  how  to 
avoid  that  accidental  inoculation  with  other  diseases 
that  was  possible  in  the  arm-to-arm  method.    It  is  no 
doubt  a  misfortune  that  death  is  not  prevented  by 
vaccination  but  it  has  not  been  recommended  as  an 
elixir  vitae,  and  our  statement  was  and  remains  that 
certain  possibilities  of  danger  have  now  been  removed. 
—Ed.  S.R.j 
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REVIEWS. 
BURNS  THE  BILINGUAL. 

"The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns."    Edited  by  W.  E. 

Henley  and  T.  F.  Henderson,   3  vols.   Edinburgh  : 

T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.     igoi.    125-.  6^/.  net. 
"  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns."    Edited  with  notes 

&c.,  by  J.  A.  Manson.     London :  Black.  1901. 

3^.  (yd.  net. 

*'  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns."  Edited  with  notes 
&c.,  by  William  Wallace.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
Chambers.    1902.  6^. 

"The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns." 
(New  Century  Library.)    London  :  Nelson.  1902. 

NO  less  than  four  new  editions  of  the  immortal 
poet  of  a  parish  remind  us  of  the  days  when  his 
parochial  vernacular  seemed  unlikely  enough  to  capture 
the  ear  of  all  Europe.  "  I  despair  ",  said  Cowper  ", 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  which  the  dialect  of  Burns 
presented  to  a  Southron — "  I  despair  of  meeting  any 
Englishman  who  will  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken 
to  understand  him.  His  candle  is  bright  but  shut 
up  in  a  dark  lantern".  Dr.  Moore  of  "  Zeluco " 
fame — or  oblivion — a  man  of  intelligence  much  above 
the  average,  addressed  to  Burns  in  1787  a  long 
letter  of  admonition  on  the  subject  of  this  dialect 
of  his.  In  view  of  the  present  position  of  Burns  as  a 
poet,  and  of  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Moore  as  a  censor 
of  Scotch  poetry,  it  makes  comical  reading  enough. 
Not  only  was  Burns  bidden  to  adopt  the  southern 
dialect  and  so  cease  to  limit  the  number  of  his  readers 
to  those  who  "understand  the  Scottish  "  but  he  was 
also  enjoined  to  undertake  a  long  national  poem 
apparently  of  an  Epic  nature.  To  this  end  he  was  to 
read  abridgments  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the 
salient  facts  of  which  "  must  highly  delight  a  poetical 
mind" — the  heathen  mythology  "which  in  itself  is 
charmingly  fanciful  "■ — and  finally  the  history  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  from  the  beginning  of  Henry  VII. 's 
reign.  It  seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  if  Burns 
had  lived  longer  Dr.  Moore's  injunctions  would 
have  been  carried  out.  By  his  own  constant  con- 
fession highly  ambitious  of  fame.  Burns  may  well 
have  had  misgivings  analogous  to  those  which  caused 
so  many  writers  to  compose  in  Latin  because  they 
believed  that  their  own  living  language  was  doomed. 
Genuinely  as  his  readers  may  to  this  hour  be  affected 
by  Burns'  early  death,  they  cannot  pretend  sorrow  that 
the  author  of  "  The  Jolly  Beggars  "  did  not  live  to  leave 
us  a  national  poem  after — and  it  would  have  been  very 
much  after — the  manner  of  Cowper's  "Task  ".  Burns 
hesitated  it  seems  whether  to  adopt  the  Scotch  dialect 
or  the  English  ;  but  if  he  had  chosen  English  a  bad 
imitation  of  Cowper  was  what  it  would  have  come 
to.  "The  Task"  was  his  pocket  companion  and 
we  find  him  writing  later  on  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  little 
critical  judgments  upon  Homer,  Vergil,  Dryden,  &c., 
after  the  manner  of  poets  in  search  of  the  "best 
models  ". 

In  the  m'eantime  there  sat  in  the  critical  back- 
g'round  the  literati  of  the  Modern  Athens  afraid  of 
a  Scotch  idiom  as  of  a  solecism  and  potential  allies 
no  doubt  of  Dr.  Moore.  Lucky  was  it  that  Burns 
was  born  into  the  world  when  wood-notes  wild  had 
still  a  vogue  and  a  vitality,  and  before  the  language 
of  the  North  had  been  altogether  interleavened  and 
overpowered  by  southern  classicism.  In  Burns'  day 
a  sort  of  international  commerce  of  rhymes  had 
for  some  time  been  going  on  between  England 
and  Scotland.  The  mid-century  English  songbook 
"  The  Lark  ",  which  Burns  carried  about  with  him  as  a 
boy,  contained  for  example  such '.  things  as  "  Waly 
Waly  "  and  the  "  Blithesome  Bridal  "  which  its  author 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlstane  is  said  to  have  sung 
with  success  in  London  drawing-rooms  perhaps  soon 
after  the  year  1700.  Conversely  Dr.  Percy's  English 
ballad  "O  Nancy  wilt  thou  go  with  me?"  was 
Scotticised  for  Johnson's  "  Musical  Museum  "  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  generally  hear  "  go  "  quoted  "  gang  ". 
This  particular  ballad  happened  to  have  merit  ;  but 
speaking  generally  the  South  had  in  the  eighteenth 
century  nothing  of  any  lyrical  value  to  give  to  the  North. 
'The  Scotch  could  still  boast  of  real  lyrists,  such  as 


Fergusson  or  Ramsay,  while  we  could  produce  nothing 
but  a  Shenstone,  of  some  of  the  best  of  whose  verses 
as  recited  to  him  by  Boswell  in  the  "Tour  of  the 
Hebrides  "  even  his  compatriot  Johnson  could  be  led 
to  pronounce  no  more  than  the  grudging  yet  surely 
not  quite  inadequate  encomium — "That  seems  to  be 
pretty  ".  The  ludicrous  fervours  of  Burns  about 
Shenstone — "whose  divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our 
language  our  nation  and  our  species  " — strikingly 
betoken  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  from  his  southern 
inferiors.  As  to  the  merits  of  Shenstone,  and  especially 
of  his  prose,  we  side  with  Boswell  rather  than  with 
Johnson  ;  but  when  we  read  such  a  rhapsody  as  the 
above  we  find  ourselves  inverting  Shelley's  phrase  and 
thinking  of  the  desire  of  the  star  for  the  moth. 

Besides  his  English  and  his  vernacular  Burns  had  a 
third  way  of  writing  which  consisted  simply  in  turning 
the  one  into  the  other  by  mere  alterations  of  spelling. 
Take  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  "  Chloris  " — 

"  My  Chloris  mark  how  green  the  groves, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair  ; 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine  ; 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love 

But  'tis  na  love  like  mine." 

The  last  stanza  here  is  no  less  absolutely  English 
than  the  first.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  of 
course  be  said  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  ".  We  cannot  quite 
go  Mr.  Henley's  length  and  call  it  pure  eighteenth- 
century  English,  since  to  our  ear  "  Scots  who  have  with 
Wallace  bled  "  would  be  a  vicious  inversion,  whereas 
the  northern  spelling  for  some  reason  seems  to  carry  it 
off"  without  a  hitch,  but  such  phrases  as  "  See  the  front 
of  battle  lour"  or  "  See  your  sons  in  servile  chains" 
are  certainly  more  suggestive  of  the  odes  of  Gray  than 
of  Burns  at  his  vernacular  best.  This  lyric  in  fact 
seems  from  first  to  last  to  have  owed  much  to  patriotism 
and  much  to  music. 

As  to  the  premeditated  English  verse  of  Burns  the 
abysmal  deeps  of  platitude  to  which  he  could  sink  are 
best  seen  in  such  things  as  the  elegy  on  Lord 
Monboddo's  daughter — 

"  Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet  lovely  from  her  native  skies  ; 
Nor  envious  Death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow 
As  that  which  laid  the  accomplished  Burnet  low," 

or  in  the  lines  beginning  "  Sensibility  how  charming". 
After  all  and  even  so  he  was  not  worse  than  our  Pyes 
and  Hayleys  ;  and  Macaulay's  early  skit  "  The  Tears  of 
Sensibility  ",  which  some  of  his  family  took  in  deadly 
earnest,  survives  to  remind  us  what  hopeless  models 
England  had  to  off"er.  The  lines  commonly  called  "To 
Mary  in  Heaven  "  have  been  considered  his  best 
English  eff"ort  but  if  they  are  not  aff^ected  they  certainly 
contrive  to  seem  so. 

"  See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?" 

has  surely  the  ring  of  falsity — the  only  difficulty  being 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  so  much 
falsetto  in  the  air  that  a  poet  might  be  found  uttering 
it  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  To  our  thinking 
the  "  Prayer  in  the  prospect  of  Death  ",  reminiscent  in 
away  of  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer",  is  as  convincingly 
sincere  as  anything  that  Burns  did  in  English  verse. 
None  knew  better  than  himself  where  his  own  strength 
lay.  "These  English  songs"  he  writes  "gravel  me 
to  death.  I  have  not  that  command  of  the  language  that 
I  have  of  my  native  tongue  ".  Let  us  be  grateful  that 
he  left  us  so  much  of  his  native  tongue  as  he  did.  Even 
in  the  North  it  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
classic  language.  The  admirable  Scotch  paraphrases 
of  Horace  which  appeared  of  recent  years  in  the 
"Scotsman"  were  just  as  much  the  exercitations  of  a 
scholar  as  if  they  had  been  translations  out  of  Burns 
into  the  language  of  Horace  himself. 

In  considering  the  prose  of  Burns  we  have  only  his 
English  to  deal  with — except  for  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  a  friend  in  the  broadest  of  broad  dialects — 
a  playful  mode  of  composition  at  which  Stevenson  also 
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tried  his  hand.     The  extraordinary  diversity  in  the 
style  of  Burns'  letters  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  his 
critics — he  writes  at  times  with  the  straightforward 
simplicity  of  an  Arthur  Young  and  becomes  at  others 
as  flowery  as  Hervey  meditating  among  the  tombs. 
"O  Clarinda !  shall  we  not  meet  in  a  state,  some  yet 
unknown  state  of  being,  where  the  lavish  hand  of 
plenty  shall  minister  to  the  highest  wish  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  where  the  chill  north  wind  of  prudence  shall 
never  blow  over  the  flowery  fields  of  enjoyment  ?  "  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  it  amused  him  to  play  at  fine 
writing  and  he  would  pour  forth  to  his  correspondents 
passionate  reflexions  upon  life  in  general  which  he 
copied  out  of  his  last  year's  common-place  book,  and  in 
all  this,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  antics  on  Byron's  part, 
there  was  a  "  note  of  provinciality  ".    The  education  of 
neither  poet  was  equal  to  his  genius.    On  the  other 
hand  a  former  editor  of  Burns  was  justly  incensed  with 
Matthew  Arnold  who  accused  Burns  of  provinciality 
because  he  described  "Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion, 
Scotch  manners  " — thus  confounding  provinciality  of 
subject  with  provinciality  of  thought.    On  this  showing 
Jane  Austen  would  have  been  a  most  provincial  writer. 
It  must  be  added  that  Burns  had  that  curious  faculty  of 
divination  which  belongs  to  creative  genius — the  power 
of  seeing  to  the  very  heart  of  matters  which  might  have 
been  supposed  unfamiliar.     Let  those  who  may  chance 
to  be  versed  better  in  our  history  than  our  poetry  turn 
to  the  dialect  squib  called  "The  Dream  "  with  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  personages  of  the  Georgian  Court. 
That  Burns,  alternating  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
plough-tail,  should  have  written  a  London  satire  so 
tellingly  intimate  is  not  the  least  wonderful  thing  In  a 
wonderful  record. 


MARY  TUDOR  AND  THOMAS  CROMWELL. 

"The  History  of  Mary  L,  Queen  of  England."  By 
J.  M.  Stone.    London:  Sands.    1901.  125.  6d.  net. 

IN  general  the  history  of  England  is,  like  the  English 
character,  overlaid  with  a  veneer  of  decent  duiness. 
We  desire  to  seem  more  unimpassioned  and  prosaic  than 
we  really  are.  Our  revolutions  have  been  orderly,  half- 
hearted, slow,  and  incomplete.  We  have  embarked 
upon  our  wildest  ventures  with  a  show  of  circum- 
spection, and  we  ask  our  neighbours  to  believe  that  in 
the  whole  of  our  national  career  there  have  been  no 
crimes,  no  Inconsistencies,  no  decisions  taken  on  the 
Impulse  of  the  moment.  Enthusiasm,  haste,  and  logic 
are  weaknesses  which  we  despise  in  other  men  and 
ignore,  as  far  as  possible,  in  surveying  our  own  past. 
Of  the  average  Englishman  it  Is  less  correct  to  say 
that  he  progresses  than  that  he  is  propelled  into  the 
future  by  imperceptible  degrees  and  with  his  face 
turned  backward  to  the  past.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  has  been  less  conservative  he  has  been  con- 
founded by  his  own  temerity,  has  accompanied  each 
forward  step  with  protestations  of  his  immobility,  and 
has  sought  to  veil  his  true  intentions  with  promises 
and  protestations  better  fitted  to  deceive  himself  than 
others. 

The  Reformation,  though  not  the  first,  is  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  occasion  on  which  we  have  been 
overcome  by  this  embarrassment.  Never  before  or  since 
have  we  gone  about  the  work  of  self-deception  with 
such  laborious  earnestness.  The  most  accomplished 
hypocrite  could  not  have  been  more  double-faced  than 
Henry  VIII.  ;  yet  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  his 
sincerity.  His  ambiguities  of  word  and  deed  were  due 
to  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  which  he  was  at  one  with 
many  of  his  subjects.  He  imagined  that  it  was  possible 
to  change  and  yet  remain  the  same;  that  the  greatest 
of  all  dangers  lay  in  calling  facts  by  their  true 
names  ;  that  no  subterfuge  was  too  base,  no  cruelty 
too  barbarous  to  be  excusable,  if  it  would  serve  to 
silence  inconvenient  frankness.  This  may  be,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  his  admirers,  a  truly  English  attitude. 
But  only  the  pen  which  drew  the  portrait  of  Tiberius 
could  fittingly  describe  the  methods  and  the  con- 
sequences of  a  revolution  so  conducted  ;  the  waves  of 
apprehension  and  perplexity  which  swept  from  end  to 
end  of  England,  while  men  stood  waiting  for  the  edict 
of  to-day  to  learn  what  faith  would  be  expected  of 


them  on  the  morrow  ;  the  ghastly  paradox  of  Smith- 
field  where  the  Protestant  burning  at  the  stake  was 
overshadowed  by  the  Papist  dangling  from  the  gibbet ; 
the  murderous  plots  and  counter-plots  of  rival  parties 
in  the  royal  council  ;  the  tremulous  and  shifty  Jupiter 
of  our  disordered  island-world,  who  felt  at  least  as 
much  alarm  as  he  Inspired,  promoted  panic  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  persecuted  in  the  name  of  moderation. 
By  comparison  with  compromises  so  maintained  extreme 
opinions  of  any  kind  might  well  seem  dignified  and 
honourable.  If  this  were  reformation  who  could  be 
blamed  for  desiring  a  reaction  ?  The  best  excuse  for 
Mary  Tudor  is  her  father's  reign.  She  declined  to 
court  the  good  will  of  her  subjects  by  restoring  a 
settlement  which  she  had  only  too  much  reason  to 
associate  with  every  form  of  meanness,  falsehood,  and 
injustice.  She  meant  her  policy  to  be  at  least  straight- 
forward and  intelligible.  Whatever  charges  may  be 
brought  against  her,  It  must  be  admitted  that  she  knew 
her  own  intentions  and  proclaimed  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Thomas  Cromwell  and  Mary  Tudor  are  the  least 
English  but  infinitely  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
story  of  our  Reformation  ;  and  greatly  as  they  difi"ered 
in  their  views  they  resembled  one  another  in  those  traits 
which  are  the  common  property  of  all  fanatics.  In 
manner  both  were  brusque  and  masterful.    Both  were 
conspicuous  for  a  lion-like  courage  which  failed  them  in 
their  dealings  with  one  man  alone.    In  their  cowardice 
they  were  as  much  alike  as    in   their   courage.  It 
was  not  the  weakness  of  their  wills  but  the  strength 
of  their   convictions    which  made   them  tremble  at 
King    Henry's   slightest   frown  ;   to   the    one   as  a 
father,  to  the  other  as  a  prince,  he  seemed  no  man 
but  a  divinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  highest  moral 
law  which  came  within  the  ken  of  either.      If  we 
compare  them  as   to  statesmanship  we  seem  at  first 
to  find  a  striking  difference.    Cromwell's  ways  were 
tortuous  while   those   of  Mary   led   directly  to  her 
object.     But    in   both   we    can   perceive   the  same 
simplicity  of  purpose  ;  her  idol  was  the  Church  and  his 
the  State.  Both  showed  a  callousness  to  human  suffering 
which,  even  if  we  judge  them  by  contemporary  standards, 
was  abnormal  and  repulsive.    Both  on  the  other  hand 
were  capable  of  magnanimity.    In  the  darkest  hour  of 
her  fortunes  Mary  could  make  a  plaything  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  yet  more  helpless  and  defenceless  daughter, 
she  was  merciful  to  Jane  Grey  and  to  Dudley  so  long  as 
she  believed  them  to  be  harmless,  and  she  took  for  her 
most  trusted  counsellor  the  man  who,  next  to  Cranmer, 
had  done  the  most  to  break  her  mother's  heart  and 
exclude  herself  from  the  succession.    As  for  Cromwell 
It  must  always  be  remembered  in  his  favour- that  once 
for  the  best  part  of  a  week  he  stood  at  bay  before  a 
hostile  council,  defending  Mary  with  all  the  resources 
of  his  eloquence.    He  little  dreamed  that  the  fragile  but 
unbending  girl  to  save  whose  head  he  put  his  own  in 
jeopardy  would  be  in  time  to  come  the  leader  of  the 
longest  and  most  desperate  reaction  from  his  policy. 
Had  he  been  able  to  forecast  the  future  there  would 
have  been  a  grave  the  more  on  Tower  Hill,  a  Queen  the 
less  in  English  history  ;   and  Mary  might  be  now 
remembered  solely  as  a  blameless  martyr  to  a  father's 
fears.    But  like  his  protegee  Cromwell  for  once  dis- 
played compassion  out  of  season,  though  unlike  her  he 
did  not  live  to  realise  and  rue  his  error. 

It  would  fare  better  with  their  memories  if  more 
such  errors  could  be  placed  to  their  account.  And  one 
is  sorry  there  should  be  so  little  that  is  pleasing  to 
relate  of  them.  For  they  were  not,  with  all  their  faults, 
ignoble  ;  they  set  their  hearts  on  making  something  of 
the  world  and  will  therefore  be  remembered  long  after 
those  who  were  content  with  making  something  out  of 
it  have  been  forgotten.  Cromwell,  a  bourgeois  raised 
to  a  giddy  height  of  power  in  an  age  of  mammon 
worship,  spent  the  plunder  of  the  Church  on  purposes 
of  State  and  ended,  as  he  had  begun,  a  pauper.  Mary, 
by  birth  a  Tudor  and  consequently  haunted  with  an 
hereditary  passion  for  applause,  threw  popularity  aside 
when  it  was  offered  to  her,  and  rather  chose  to  be  the 
detested  handmaid  of  an  ungracious  and  ungrateful 
Church.  Not  many  men  and  women  have  resisted  the 
baser  temptations  incidental  to  a  great  position  with  so 
much  success.    That  both  succumbed  to  a  temptation 
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greater  than  those  of  wealth  or  reputation  is  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  English  people  as  their  own.  The 
nation  suffered  what  it  had  deserved.  It  had  made 
material  prosperity  its  final  end  and  god  ;  for  the  sake 
of  wealth  and  ease  it  had  allowed  the  Yorkists  and  the 
first  two  Tudors  to  create  the  mechanism  of  a  tyranny  ; 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  in  course  of  time  this 
instrument  should  fall  into  the  power  of  those  whose 
master- passions  ran  counter  to  the  deepest  instincts  of 
the  nation.  On  Cromwell  and  on  Mary  was  thrust  the 
opportunity  of  doing  that  which  their  respective  creeds 
enjoined.  But  does  this  fact  absolve  them  ?  The  un- 
sophisticated moral  sense  of  man  declares  that  it  does 
not.  When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  on  their  behalf, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  the  one 
made  a  mockery  of  justice  and  the  other  trampled 
mercy  underfoot.  On  justice  and  on  mercy  the  social 
order,  in  the  last  resort,  is  founded  ;  and  those  to  whom 
these  virtues  have  no  meaning  maybe  great  but  are 
the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind. 


THE   MYSTERIES   OF  STATE  TRIALS. 

"State  Trials:  Political  and  Social."  Selected  and 
Edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.  Second  Series.  London  : 
Duckworth.    1902.  5^-. 

ABOL'T  two  years  ago  Mr.  H.  L.  Stephen,  now 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Calcutta,  published  two  volumes  of 
State  Trials  which  attracted  considerable  attention 
through  the  novelty  of  the  design  and  the  skill 
with  which  a  very  difficult  kind  of  selection  and  com- 
pilation was  carried  out  His  object  was  to  make 
familiar  to  lay  readers  the  State  trials  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Howell's  famous  collection,  which  is  a  vast 
jungle  of  cases  that  can  only  be  explored  by  the  profes- 
sional lawyer.  Even  he  however  finds  himself  in  almost 
a  terra  incognita  of  old  forms  of  procedure  and  obsolete 
law  which  makes  the  process  of  exploration  exceedingly 
difficult  and  well  nigh  impossible  unless  it  happens  to 
him  to  be  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  professional 
fees ;  and,  after  all,  cases  in  which  he  must  break  his 
heart  over  the  antiquities  of  the  State  trials  are  fortu- 
nately rare.  Reading  in  them  is  very  much  as  though 
an  ordinary  reader  of  English  were  set  to  read  old 
Gower  or  Chaucer.  Mr.  Stephen  was  by  no  means  the 
first  to  see  what  an  extraordinary  amount  of  good 
reading  there  is  in  them  illustrative  of  the  old  times 
that  are  changed  and  the  old  manners  that  are  gone, 
and  the  dramatic  interest  of  comedy  and  tragedy  that 
they  contain.  But  he  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  their  contents  before  the  general  reader  divested 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  technical  matter  which 
makes  them  in  great  part  unintelligible.  He  did  this 
very  successfully,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  he 
had  been  too  modest  when  he  apologised  for  his  work 
by  saying  that  mere  condensation  of  another  man's 
narrative  could  hardly  be  done  well  though  it  certainly 
can  be  done  very  ill.  It  was  done  well,  and  these 
succeeding  two  volumes  have  been  done  equally  well 
and  are  not  inferior  in  interest  to  their  predecessors. 
When  the  first  volumes  were  published  we  remarked 
in  review  that  Howell  afforded  material  from 
which  an  infinite  number  of  volumes  such  as  these 
might  be  abstracted.  Mr.  Stephen  refers  to  this  in 
the  introduction  to  the  present  series,  and  recalls  that 
we  then  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  many  more  of 
them.  Yet  we  gather  that  with  these  two  volumes 
Mr.  Stephen  considers  his  work  is  completed.  At  the 
time,  he  says,  he  rather  agreed  with  our  opinion  as  to 
the  ease  with  which  material  suitable  for  his  purpose 
might  be  found  in  the  quarry  from  which  he  had  dug  : 
but  he  regrets  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion, 
and  that  the  conditions  attaching  to  his  selection  of 
trials  are  such  that  he  believes  he  has  come  very  near 
to  exhausting  his  supply.  We  suppose  our  obiter  dicta 
must  give  way  to  Mr.  Stephen's  seasoned  judgment; 
but  we  regret  that  the  hopes  of  both  author  and  re- 
viewer have  been  disappointed.  We  should  have  been 
less  surprised,  however,  if  Mr.  Stephen  had  pleaded  the 
increased  weight  of  professional  duties  since  the  days 
when  he  was  so  sanguine  as  to  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  Howell. 


The  two  new  volumes,  third  and  fourth  of  the  collec- 
tion, include  half  a  dozen  trials  in  the  seventeenth  and  five 
in  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Lord  Essex'  trial  in  1600  is 
a  pendant  to  that  of  Raleigh  in  1603.  Mr.  Stephen 
gives  a  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  of  the 
former  trial  which  has  been  placed  at  his  service  by 
Lord  Tollemache,  whose  family  is  connected  with  the 
family  of  Lord  Essex,  and  which  indeed  bears  on  its 
first  page  "Lionel  Tolmach — 1600  of  Bentley  ",  and 
the  supposition  is  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  a 
barrister  from  notes  in  court  who  had  been  instructed 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Essex. 
What  a  scene  of  personal  rivalries  and  deadly  hatred 
it  discloses.  The  outrages  of  Coke  and  Bacon 
on  the  trial  of  Essex  are  as  scandalous  as  on  the 
trial  of  Raleigh  and  there  is  a  dramatic  passage  where 
"  Mr.  Secretarye  Cicill  cominge  fourth  from  behinde 
the  hanginge  where  he  hadd  stood "  broke  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the  "  person  of 
a  traytour "  against  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be 
giving  evidence.  Heaven  help  the  man  who  found 
himself  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  trial  for  treason, 
and  undefended  against  the  greatest  intellects  and  the 
most  passionate  hearts  of  his  age,  his  rivals  and  enemies 
in  politics  !  With  all  this  we  wonder  at  the  extra- 
ordinary language  of  fervid  piety  used  alike  by  perse- 
cutor and  victim  ;  and  not  a  traitor  but  goes  to  the 
scaffold  muttering  the  most  high-flown  language  of 
devotion  to  the  Queen.  Essex  and  Raleigh  rivalled 
each  other  in  this  as  in  other  things.  There  is  a 
curious  circumstance  which  we  should  have  liked 
Mr.  Stephen  to  note.  Both  Essex  and  Raleigh  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  Yet 
neither  of  them  was  hanged  but  beheaded.  The  other 
political  trial  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of 
Green  and  others  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey.  It  is  in  fact  political  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  arising  out  of  the  popish  plot  panic  which 
had  just  been  started  by  informations  laid  by  Titus 
Oates  before  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  who,  a  week 
after  was  found  murdered,  as  Oates  and  Bedloe  declared, 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  stifle  the  disclosure  of  the 
plot.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  story  of  perjury  and 
judicial  murder,  an  odious  man-hunt  headed  by  Scroggs 
in  his  most  devilish  mood,  with  Mr.  Recorder  Jeffreys 
taking  as  yet  only  the  subordinate  part  of  counsel  in  a 
congenial  scene.  The  men  were  hanged,  and  if  they 
did  not  murder  Sir  Edmund  it  does  not  appear  who  did. 
One  can  rarely  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innnocence 
of  the  accused  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
trials  on  account  of  the  irregular  procedure,  the  denial 
of  counsel  to  prisoners,  and  a  consequent  absence  of 
anything  like  cross-examination.  Mr.  Stephen  puts  it 
very  neatly  that  all  a  prisoner  could  do  was  to  show,  if 
possible,  that  a  witness  was  infamous  and  a  liar  in 
general,  not  that  he  had  told  particular  lies,  and  that 
the  art  of  cross-examination  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
art  of  perjury.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  the  trial  had 
been  two  or  three  years  later,  Oates  and  Bedloe  would 
not  have  been  believed  and  the  prisoners  would  have 
been  acquitted. 

But  the  most  interesting  trials  after  all  are  the  non- 
political  ones  ;  they  are  almost  all  mysteries  exciting 
curiosity,  but  so  indeterminate  that  the  mind  is  baffled 
in  attempting  a  solution.  They  are  like  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  detective  story  minus  the  explanation  of  the 
puzzle.  There  is  no  denouement,  and  they  are  a  good 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  life  and  art.  The 
case  of  Perry  gives  us  a  man  accusing  himself,  his 
mother,  and  a  brother,  of  the  murder  of  a  sort  of  village 
squire.  They  are  executed  and  the  squire  turns  up 
alive  two  years  after  v/ith  a  most  astounding  story  of 
a  kidnapping  and  journey  to  Morocco,  which  is  too 
marvellous  to  be  credible,  and  yet  no  cause  appears 
why  he  should  voluntarily  have  left  his  village.  If 
one  wants  a  story  of  morals  and  manners  in  the 
eighteenth  century  let  him  read  the  Annesley  case  : 
the  history  of  the  menage  of  a  peer  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
in  comparison  was  decent  and  reputable.  The  jury  in 
the  ejectment  action  brought  by  James  Annesley,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  Lord  Annesley, 
against  Lord  Annesley's  brother  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiflF  but  nothing  came  of  the  trial,  and 
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James  Annesiey  was  left  the  possessor  of  the  estates 
and  title  undisturbed.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Lord  Annesiey  hated  his  brother  and  set  up  an 
illegitimate  son  for  a  time  as  his  true  heir  until  he  got 
tired  of  the  game,  and  then  cast  the  poor  youth  off  into 
a  life  of  extreme  poverty  which  culminated  in  his  kid- 
napping and  sale  into  slavery  in  America,  perhaps  by 
the  joint  plot  of  Lord  Annesiey  and  his  brother.  He 
returned,  believing  no  doubt  in  his  title,  but  probably 
none  but  an  Irish  jury  would  have  disturbed  the 
descent  of  an  estate  on  the  evidence,  whose  mass  of 
evident  perjury  on  one  side  or  the  other  no  human 
intellect  could  have  unravelled.  But  the  very  refine- 
ment of  puzzles,  for  its  apparent  simplicity  and  its 
remarkable  coincidences,  if  the  incidents  were  really 
such,  is  the  story  of  the  relations  of  a  young  man  named 
Barnard  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  what 
we  should  call  a  blackmailing  case,  and  the  young  man 
was  charged  with  sending  threatening  letters  demand- 
ing "a.  certain  valuable  thing,  to  wit,  a  genteel  support 
for  the  life  of  him,  the  said  William  Barnard ". 
That  a  genteel  support  for  life  is  a  valuable  thing  is  a 
conclusion  that  may  be  reached  without  reference  to  the 
case,  which  leaves  us  without  any  other  conclusion.  Mr. 
Stephen  helps  us  wherever  he  can  with  introductions 
and  notes,  but  to  such  mysteries  as  these  neither  he  nor 
another  can  furnish  the  solution. 


THE   GARDEN   OF  KAMA. 

"The  Garden  of  Kama."  Arranged  in  Verse  by 
Laurence  Hope.  London  :  Heinemann.  1902. 
5^.  net. 

APART  from  a  literary  merit  which,  though  curiously 
unequal,  at  times  touches  a  very  high  level,  this 
little  volume  of  love  lyrics  is  full  of  interest  in  that  it  is 
the  first  echo  in  English  ears  of  that  multitudinous 
lyric  voice  of  modern  India  which  is  as  integral  a  part 
of  Indian  cities  and  bazaars  as  their  sunshine,  their 
squalor,  their  strange  vitality  and  passion,  their 
equally  strange  passivity  and  indifl'erence.  And  this 
echo  is  a  true,  if  not  an  absolutely  complete  one. 
Completeness,  indeed,  being  out  of  the  question  for 
polite  ears,  since,  as  all  who  have  experience  must 
confess,  this  lyric  voice  has,  literally,  no  limit  of 
shame.  Perhaps  even  in  this  selection  there  are  things 
to  offend,  but  the  difficulty,  without  on  the  one  hand 
shocking  the  squeamish  or  on  the  other  sacrificing  truth 
to  conventionality,  of  showing  how  even  in  its  songs  the 
atmosphere  of  an  Indian  bazaar  is  a  subtle  commingling 
of  aromatic  perfume  and  evil  smell,  is  self-evident  ;  and 
on  the  whole  Laurence  Hope  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  judgment.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  commend 
the  intrusion  into  such  a  collection  of  palpably  Anglo- 
Indian  numbers  such  as  "  A  Sea  Song"  and  "Back  to  the 
Border  ".  Reading  these,  the  twangling  of  sitaras  stops, 
the  insistent  calling  of  quails  from  their  hooded  cages 
is  hushed,  the  hot  yellow  purifying  sunshine  ceases  to 
throb  through  to  the  very  marrow ;  briefly  we  are  no 
longer  in  an  environment  where  nakedness  is  not 
ashamed. 

Every  now  and  again,  also,  even  in  verses  where  the 
name  of  the  native  author  is  scarcely  needed  to  prove 
their  absolutely  Eastern  origin,  some  Western  turn  of 
phrase  comes  as  a  jar  ;  but  as  a  rule,  and  notably  in  the 
shorter  numbers,  the  reader  is  taken  bodily  into  the 
garden  of  the  Indian  Eros  and  kept  there.  It  is 
in  this  truthfulness  to  atmosphere  that  the  great  value 
of  the  book  lies,  for  it  must  add  to  our  sympathy 
with  our  Indian  dependency  to  know  that  songs  such  as 
some  of  these  find  audience  in  its  crowded  bazaars — nay 
more,  even  in  the  worst  parts  of  those  bazaars,  for  it 
is  there  one  hears  most  often  some  high  trilling  voice, 
some  twangling  sitar. 

And  truly  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  songs  of 
our  music-halls  to  which  much  of  the  verse  in  the  book 
is  comparable  in  genesis  and  environment  could  produce 
a  selection  holding  in  it  so  much  of  pure  poetry  as 
these  Indian  love  lyrics,  poetry  and  purity.  For  some 
of  these  lyrics  are  gems.  The  little  Sampan  song,  the 
story  called  "  Sunstroke",  the  "  Song  ofTAj  Mahomed", 
and  many  another  are  perfect  in  their  different  ways. 
As  an  example  of  versification  which  closely  follows  the 


original  rhythm  with  its  inlaid  rhymes  the  first  song 
may  be  taken — and  taken  with  the  effect  of  making  the 
reader  turn  over  the  page  to  find  more. 

Less  than  the  dust  beneath  thy  chariot  wheel 
Less  than  the  rust  that  never  stained  thy  sword 
Less  than  the  trust  thou  hast  in  me,  oh  Lord 

Even  less  than  these 
Less  than  the  weed  that  grows  beside  thy  door 
Less  than  the  speed  of  hours  spent  far  from  thee 
Less  than  the  need  thou  hast  in  life  of  me 

Even  less  am  I. 
Since  I,  oh  Lord,  am  nothing  unto  thee 
See  here  my  sword,  I  make  it  keen  and  bright 
Love's  last  reward,  Death,  comes  to  me  to-night 

Farewell  Zahir-u-din. 


APOLLONIUS  THE  WISE  MAN. 

"  Apollonius  of  Tyana."  By  G.  R.  S.  Mead.  London 
and  Benares  :  Theosophical  Publishing  Society. 
1 90 1.    35-.  6d.  net. 

THIS  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  tell  us  all  that  is 
definitely  known  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
figures  in  history.  It  is  written  ramblingly  and  clumsily  ; 
it  translates  the  prose  of  Philostratus  into  an  intolerable 
kind  of  blank  verse,  printed  as  prose  ;  it  accounts  for 
the  possible  influence  of  Indian  thought  on  the  thought 
of  Greece  by  a  theory  of  mind-transference  ;  but  it  is 
done,  in  the  main,  with  absolute  impartiality,  and  with 
considerable  learning.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  book, 
but  it  is  useful  and  an  interesting  and,  in  default  of 
anything  better,  it  may  be  recommended  to  those  who 
care  to  know  more  about  Apollonius  than  Keats  or 
Flaubert  can  tell  them. 

Apollonius,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  philosopher 
in  "  Lamia  "  who  unmasks  the  serpent-woman.  "  The 
bald-head  philosopher  "  Keats  calls  him,  not  quite  justly  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  was  "  sound 
and  healthy  in  every  limb  and  organ,  upright  and  per- 
fectly formed ",  and  that  his  charm  in  old  age  won 
more  praises  than  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  in  his  youth. 
The  supposed  portraits,  in  busts  and  medals,  repre- 
sent him  with  long  hair  and  beard.  Flaubert,  in  '*  La 
Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine",  has  followed  the  Life  of 
Philostratus  closely,  and  gives  us  not  only  a  vivid 
suggestion  of  Apollonius  but  a  humorous  sketch  of  his 
disciple,  Damis,  as  the  mystical  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza  of  antiquity.  The  English  deists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Blount  and  Lord  Herbert,  following 
the  argument  of  Hierocles  in  305,  put  forward  Apollonius 
as  a  kind  of  rival  to  Christ,  especially  as  a  worker  of 
miracles.  "  Upon  the  whole",  says  Jowetl,  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography  and  Mythology", 
"  we  may  place  Apollonius  midway  between  the  mystic 
philosopher  and  the  mere  impostor,  between  Pythagoras 
and  Lucian's  Alexander  ;  and  in  this  double  character 
he  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  themselves". 

To  Mr.  Mead,  perhaps  more  justly,  Apollonius  is  no  im- 
postor and  no  magician  ;  but,  if  we  put  aside,  or  rightly 
interpret,  the  fables  of  his  biographer  (often  no  more 
than  the  rhetorician's  embellishment  of  his  subject)  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher  of  reticent,  but  benignant, 
wisdom,  a  seeker  after  truth  in  all  lands,  especially 
in  India,  where  truth  seems  to  have  dwelt  longest,  and 
a  gentle  but  powerful  reformer  of  religion.  Initiated, 
wherever  he  went,  into  the  most  secret  mysteries 
of  every  doctrine,  he  seems  less  to  have  had  a 
special  teaching  of  his  own  than  to  have  accepted 
wisdom  under  every  form.  His  own  words,  so 
far  as  we  have  them,  are  often  enigmatic,  and 
have  generally  been  taken  to  mean  something  more 
literal  than  they  were  probably  intended  to  mean. 
Thus  when  Damis,  the  faithful  companion  whom  he 
met  at  Nineveh,  offered  himself  as  interpreter, 
Apollonius  answered  that  he  knew  all  languages, 
though  he  had  learned  none,  and  even  the  words  that 
men  do  not  say.  Emerson  might  have  said  much  the 
same,  and  certainly  with  the  same  meaning.  And 
Apollonius  seems  never  to  have  confided  much  to 
Damis,  who  is  represented  as  asking  him  in  vain  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Magi  at  Babylon.  *'  They  are  wise, 
but  not  in  all  things  ",  was  the  only  answer. 

Was  Apollonius,  after  all,  himself  a  missionary  or  a 
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learner  ?  He  seems  to  have  been  both  equally,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  the  priests  of  every 
religion  received  him  so  willingly.  He  gave  advice  to 
kings,  not  going  out  of  his  way  for  them,  to  seek  or  to 
avoid  them.  In  all  we  hear  of  him  he  is  on  the  side  of 
justice,  of  humanity.  He  condemned  sacrifices  of  living 
things,  because  all  living  things  had  or  might  have  a  soul 
in  them  ;  of  fire,  even,  for  what  was  material  in  it.  He 
wished  to  simplify  all  rites,  to  purify  them  from  the  senses, 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  original  meaning.  And  his 
highest  praise  for  larchas  (Arhat,  Mr.  Mead  suggests), 
and  the  other  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  sages  whom  he 
visited  in  India,  was  this  :  "  I  saw  men  dwelling  on 
the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  it,  defended  on  all  sides,  yet 
without  any  defence,  and  yet  possessed  of  nothing  but 
what  all  possess  ".  That  abstract  conception  of  wisdom, 
the  one  power,  and  yet  a  birthright  common  to  all, 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  real  ApoUonius  than  all 
Phllostratus  has  to  tell  us  about  flying  in  the  air  and 
casting  out  devils. 


NOVELS. 

*•  The  Embarrassing  Orphan."     By  W.  E.  Norris. 
London  :  Methuen.     1901.  6^. 

If  Mr.  Norris  is  not  quite  in  his  happiest  vein  in 
this  book,  he  is  still  sufficiently  entertaining  to  make 
us  wish  that  some  of  the  younger  men  could  catch 
something  of  his  spirit.  The  orphan  whose  matri- 
monial prospects  embarrass  her  guardian  is  not 
unusually  interesting,  but  some  of  the  minor  characters 
are  very  good  company.  The  hen  in  charge  of  the 
duckling,  so  to  say,  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India  (an  august  body  which,  we  believe,  found  no 
place  in  a  recent  list  of  romantic  professions),  and 
the  journal  of  this  slightly  pompous  old  gentleman 
gives  Mr.  Norris  exactly  the  kind  of  opportunity  by 
which  he  best  profits.  The  guardian's  wife,  an  untidy 
creature  perpetually  embarking  on  charitable  or  theolo- 
gical crazes  ;  a  wicked  French  uncle  with  unlimited 
ingenuity  and  charming  manners  ;  the  said  villain's 
scientific  and  misogynistic  son^ — all  are  possible  beings 
but  quite  out  of  the  common.  If  the  hero  is  just  what 
a  young  and  virtuous  officer  of  the  Household  Brigade 
cannot  help  being  in  fiction,  he  does  not,  after  all, 
count  for  very  much.  The  story,  it  will  be  gathered,  is 
slight,  but  the  vein  of  well-bred  comedy  is  sustained  to 
the  end. 

"The   Green   Turbans."     By  J.   Maclaren  Cobban. 
London  :  John  Long.    1902.  6s. 

Mr.  Cobban  has  devised  a  villain  of  the  brand  Mr. 
Seton-Merriman  favours,  set  her  to  play  a  part  in  con- 
temporary Morocco,  and  given  her  a  tragic  end  of  the 
Hypatia  style.  He  has  forgotten  to  make  her  convincing, 
but  the  readers  certainly  get  a  good  deal  for  their 
money.  His  book  seems  to  smack  of  first-hand  ob- 
servation, and  in  any  case  affords  a  good  story  of 
political  intrigue.  A  Moorish  mission  to  London  is 
described  with  some  humour  :  we  have  a  kidnapping  in 
the  most  approved  Chinese  Embassy  manner,  and  in 
"The  Friends  of  Moorish  Freedom"  Mr.  Cobban 
gibbets  very  neatly  the  particular  kind  of  fool  that 
embarrasses  our  foreign  and  colonial  policy  by  his 
fatuous  self-righteousness.  The  book  is  decidedly 
fresh,  and  is  better  written  than  most  of  its  kind. 

**  Hearts  in  Revolt."     By  Henry  Gilbert.  London: 
Allen.    1901.  65. 

_  Introspective,  depressing,  even  sordidly  dreary  at 
times,  this  novel  is  still  a  genuine  study  of  a  tempera- 
ment, faithful  and  lifelike  and  saddening  by  its  very 
truth.  The  old  struggle  between  flesh  and  spirit 
and  between  character  and  circumstance  has  been 
treated  many  a  time  by  novelists.  But  the  details, 
in  this  case,  make  such  a  picture  of  a  grey,  re- 
stricted life  and  the  struggle  for  existence  of  a  young 
man's  ideals  in  the  midst  of  it  that  the  book  is  very 
well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  author  of 
some  short  stories,  as  convincing  (and  as  little  cheerful) 
as  the  present  novel.  If  he  shows  traces  of  any  leading 
writer's  influence,  that  writer  is  Mr.  George  Gissing. 


MILITARY  BOOKS. 

"The  Art  of  Marching."  By  Colonel  G.  A  Furse,  C.I5. 
London :  W.  Clowes,  igo/.  \2s. 
The  subject  of  inarching  is  necessarily  a  large  one,  and  the 
work  is  accordingly  comprehensive  and  long.  Indeed  so 
exceedingly  comprehensive  is  it,  that  it  embraces  most  details 
which  bear  on  the  subject.  Thus  we  find  cliapters  on  outposts, 
the  principles  of  exploration,  cavalry  raids  and  cantonments 
and  bivouacs.  As  to  the  general  matter  of  tlie  book,  there  is 
little  to  criticise.  For  the  author  to  a  very  large  extent  has  effaced 
himself,  and  few  of  his  own  opinions  are  given  us.  On  the 
contrary  he  relies  mainly  on  the  opinions  of  others,  backed  up  in 
most  cases  by  the  teachings  of  history.  His  plan  of  exposition 
is  invariably  the  same.  First  he  propounds  some  incontro- 
vertible proposition,  and  then  proceeds  to  expound  it  by 
examples.  Needless  to  say  such  a  course  entails  much  re- 
search, and  the  labour  must  have  been  considerable.  In 
the  issue  we  are  presented  with  numerous  opinions  by  most 
of  the  giants  of  military  history,  and  the  courses  they  pursued 
upon  various  emergencies.  The  South  African  war,  con- 
tributes its  quota  of  pertinent  episodes.  For  instance  the 
subject  of  marching  at  night  is  well  set  forth  with  numerous 
examples,  and  these  at  present  are  of  especial  interest.  For 
dangerous  and  risky  as  is  night  marching,  and  wearying 
and  harassing  as  it  is  on  troops,  it  is  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  war  the  only  method  which  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
catching  Boers.  Their  outpost  work  at  night  is  not  well  done  ; 
and,  wily  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  they  have  as  a  rule  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  sitting  up  all  night.  Consequently  if  * 
the  intelligence  is  good  and  the  plan  well  laid,  a  visit  before  dawn 
to  the  farm  where  they  are  sleeping  is  generally  certain  of  yield- 
ing a  haul.  Then  it  happens  either  that  they  are  caught  asleep, 
or  else  that  they  are  gallopped  down  at  dawn.  For  the  oat-fed 
horses  of  our  men — if  only  they  have  a  reasonable  chance — are 
generally  certain  to  run  down  the  Boers,  whose  horses  are  fed 
on  grass  and  mealies.  Again  the  chapter  on  convoys  is  an 
especially  useful  one.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of 
the  present  war  is  the  number  of  small  disasters  which  have 
occurred  through  the  neglect  of  providing  for  convoys  adequate 
advanced,  flank  and  rear  guards. 

"  Historical  Record  of  the  14th  (King's)  Hussars,  from 
A.D.  1715  to  A.D.  1900."  By  Colonel  Henry  Blackburne 
Hamilton.  London  :  Longmans.  1901. 
Without  question  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  regimental 
histories  which  have  yet  appeared.  It  is  of  course  unavoidable 
that  all  books  of  this  class  should  contain  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
which,  though  of  undoubted  interest  and  often  of  importance 
to  the  corps  concerned,  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  appeal  to 
the  general  reader.  Apart  however  from  this  inevitable 
"  record "  there  is  much  in  Colonel  Hamilton's  book  of  real 
interest  ;  more  especially  would  we  direct  attention  to  General 
Brotherton's  reminiscences  of  the  fighting  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  Colonel  Hamilton  somewhat  confidently  alludes  to  the 
Battle  of  Corunna  as  a  British  defeat.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
claim  it  as  a  victory  but  although  the  battle  was  followed  by 
the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces  and  their  withdrawal  from 
northern  Spain,  whereby  the  French  reaped  the  strategic  advan- 
tage, the  tactical  victory  lay  with  the  British  army,  which 
repulsed  Soult's  furious  attacks  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  the  gallant  Moore  lost  his  life.  That  the  British  cavalry 
regiments  did  not  invariably  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
Peninsular  War  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Yet  there 
were  exceptions  and  amongst  them  the  gallant  14th.  Captain 
Gronow  relates  how  the  Duke  told  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  (after- 
wards Lord  Combermere)  that  "The  Germans,  14th  Light 
Dragoons  and  perhaps  the  12th,  under  Fred  Ponsonby,  were 
the  only  regiments  that  knew  their  duty  and  did  not  get  into 
scrapes  of  every  description  ".  The  latter  words  recall  another 
remark  of  the  Duke's  on  his  cavalry,  to  the  effect — we  quote 
from  memory — that  other  people's  cavalry  at  times  won  them 
victories,  whereas  his  cavalry  were  constantly  getting  into  diffi- 
culties from  which  he  was  called  upon  to  extricate  them. 

"  From  Liverpool  to  Lydenburg."  By  Private  A.  W.  Parker. 
Birkenhead  :  Grififen.  1901.  6d. 
This  is  a  modest  and  truthful  account  by  a  private  soldier  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade  of  great  hardships  cheerfully  borne  and  much 
gallant  work  during  fifteen  months  of  campaigning  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  of  especial  interest  since  it  expresses  in  no  hesi- 
tating manner  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  men  who  win 
our  battles.  The  account  of  the  storming  of  Bergendal  on 
27  August  1900,  by  the  Rifle  Brigade,  described  by  Lord 
Roberts  who  witnessed  it  as  "a  brilliant  feat  of  arms",  is  one 
of  the  most  spirited  we  have  read.  The  retort  of  the  rifleman 
to  the  fussy  staff  officer  who  objected  to  our  men  picking  up 
Boer  articles  left  in  the  trenches  of  Alonte  Cristo  showed  a 
vein  of  sarcasm  combined  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  the 
futile  crossing  of  the  Tugela  at  Spion  Kop  and  \"aal  Kranz. 
"  We  may  as  well  loot  all  we  can,  because  we  are  not  coming 
back  this  way  again,  are  we?"  It  is  no  secret  by  the  way 
among  those  who  know  the  circumstances  that  the  withdrawal 
after  Vaal  Kranz  was  an  amazing  blunder  :  we  retired  at  a 
time  when  we  had  little  to  fear  and  could  then  and  there  have 
marched  straight  on  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  I 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 
"The  A  B  C  of  Bridge."    By  Eleanor  A.  Tennant.  (New 
Edition  :  revised  and  enlarged.)    London  :  Drane.  1902. 

IS. 

"  New  Ideas  on  Bridge."  By  Archibald  Dunn,  jun.  London  : 
The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company.    1902.  is. 

Mrs.  Tennant's  "  A  B  C  of  Bridge"  has  been  such  a  success 
— has  it  not  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  Cabinet  Ministers  ? — 
that  it  seems  to  have  inspired  a  rival  publisher  with  the  idea  of 
imitation.  The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company  has  clothed 
Mr.  Dunn's  book  in  a  binding  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  ABC 
in  colour  size  and  four-ace  device  that  nine  people  out  of  ten 
would  fail  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  on  a  bookstall. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  was  by  accident  that  the  second  publisher  hit 
upon  the  same  design  as  the  first.  Mrs.  Tennant's  second 
edition  contains  a  new  chapter  on  leads.  It  is  no  use  giving 
people  tables  of  leads  :  they  will  not  or  cannot  commit  them 
to  memory  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The  rationaj  way  of 
remembering  the  leads  is  to  grasp  the  reason  for  leading  a 
particular  card  in  each  case.  Mrs.  Tennant  explains  clearly 
the  consequences  of  leading  different  cards. 

Mr.  Dunn  bears  a  name  honoured  in  the  bridge  world,  and 
he  is  of  course  not  responsible  for  his  binding.  His  book  is 
not  a  manual  of  instruction.  It  is  a  "  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  bridge  questions  ".  Mr.  Dunn,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
belongs  to  the  forward  school,  and  is  for  taking  more  risks  than 
the  average  player  is  willing  to  face.  That  the  dealer  should 
declare  spades  if  he  holds  thirteen  is  rather  obvious  for  argu- 
ment, though  the  case  must  be  extremely  rare.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Dunn  that  "the  great  imperfection"  of  bridge  is  that 
people  by  their  manner  of  .  declaring  passing  doubling  and 
redoubling  give  information  to  the  table. 


THE   FEBRUARY  REVIEWS. 

Count  von  Biilow  and  Mrs.  Gallup  divide  the  critical  honours 
of  the  February  Reviews.  And  by  way  of  being  up  to  date  the 
"  Fortnightly"  devotes  articles  to  both.  As  for  Mrs.  Gallup, 
too  much  attention  has  already  been  given  to  her  new  theory 
based  on  bad  history,  and  neither  the  "Fortnightly"  nor 
"  Blackwood  "  nor  the  "  Monthly"  would  have  considered  her 
worth  notice  if  her  wonderful  cipher  had  not  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Mallock's  serious  and  scholarly  pen.  If  Mrs.  Gallup 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  finds  occasion  for  some  pride 
and  possibly  a  little  amusement  at  the  space  she  commands  in 
the  British  reviews,  Count  von  Biilow  on  this  side  may  perhaps 
turn  to  them  for  instruction  if  not  for  edification.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  never  struck  a  note  more  truly  national  than 
in  his  reply  to  the  German  Chancellor,  and  there  is  a  chorus  of 
approval  from  the  monthly  reviewers.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  is  not  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  does  not  always  approve  of  his 
methods,  but  he  reviews  the  situation  impartially  and  considers 
that  the  German  Chancellor  by  a  clumsy  and  unjust  attack  has 
strengthened  the  Colonial  Secretary's  hold  on  the  British  people. 
"  Count  von  Biilow  is  hardly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  diplo- 
matic methods  ",  says  Sir  Wemyss.  "  They  are  certainly  not 
those  of  Prince  Bismarck  ".  How  unlike  Prince  Bismarck's  they 
are  is  shown  by  Pollex  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ".  Count  von  Billow's 
reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  described  as  the  most  palpable 
political  blunder  committed  by  a  German  Minister  since  the 
creation  of  the  Empire.  Its  author  is  accused  of  "  habitual  bad 
faith  in  his  diplomacy"  ;  the  episode,  says  Pollex,  "gives  the 
real  calibre  of  Count  von  Biilow,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  telling  exposure  of  the  difference  between  the  old  Jove  in 
jack-boots  and  the  Bismarck  'en  pantoufles '  ".  Pollex  foresees 
troubles  economic  and  diplomatic  ahead  for  Germany,  and 
Count  von  Biilow  does  not  seem  to  be  the  man  to  grapple  with 
them  as  Bismarck  would  have  done.  His  reflections  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  prompted  no  doubt  by  a  well-founded  belief 
that  he  was  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  German  views 
concerning  England.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship, as  well  as  of  courtesy,  if  the  Chancellor  had  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  moderate  the  Anglophobist  outpourings  of 
the  reptile  press.  But  matters  have  now  reached  a  pass  when, 
if  the  "  Contemporary"  is  well  informed,  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
Teuton,  do  what  we  may.  Max  Nordau's  philosophical  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject  in  the  "National  Review  "may  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  Continent,  but  they  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the 
British  people  that  there  is  little  in  the  outburst  which  need 
alarm  them  whilst  they  keep  a  cool  head  and  dry  powder. 
Anglophobia  has  nowhere,  he  says,  assumed  the  form  of  actions 
of  which  the  English  people  and  English  Government  are  com- 
pelled to  take  cognisance.  "  The  foreign  State  does  not 
trouble  itself  about  the  thoughts,  feelings,  sayings  and  acts  of 
individual  citizens  or  the  masses.  They  are  no  concern  of  the 
foreign  State  so  long  as  the  Government  and  its  re))resentative 
do  not  formulate  them  in  accordance  with  diplomatic 
usage."  Obviously  Count  von  Billow's  action  formulated 
Anglophobia  in  accordance  with  undiplomatic  usage.  The 
new  strength  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man incident  colours  the  reconsideration  given  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  Chesterfield  speech.  Sir  Wemyss  Rcid  regards 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  claim  that  Lord  Rosebery's  policy  is 
identical  with  his  own  as  audacious,   but   Calchas   in  the 


"  Fortnightly  "  reiterates  that  Chesterfield  is  only  Birmingham 
with  a  superior  gloss,  and  endorses  the  view  of  the  "  Vorwarts" — 
"the  wittiest  thing  yet  said  of  the  Chesterfield  policy"— that 
"  Lord  Rosebery  is  Mr.  Chamberlain — Edition  de  luxe". 

Imperial  problems,  apart  from  those  latent  in  international 
discord,  await  solution  by  either  statesmanship  or  events  in 
South  Africa,  Central  Asia  and  China.  In  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  makes  the  "violent  pro- 
posal ",  which  he  concludes  by  considering  not  "  so  very  violent 
afier  all  " — that  we  should  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in 
the  future  of  South  Africa,  refuse  permits  to  the  riff  raff  and 
adventurers  of  the  Continent,  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
British  work,  to  participate  in  the  reopening  of  the  mines. 
To  agree  to  the  immigration  of  the  foreigner,  with  his 
pro- Boer  sympathies,  is  to  do  ourselves  economic  wrong 
and  to  lay  up  the  materials  for  future  mischief  Looking 
to  the  past  and  the  "darkly  teeming  future",  Mr.  Greenwood 
would  by  all  tolerable  means  keep  up  the  bar  against  foreign 
immigration  into  our  South  African  territory  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  China  Major  F.  E.  Younghusband  writing  in  the 
"  Monthly",  predicts  a  sharper  struggle  than  ever  for  spheres  of 
influence.  There  will  be  a  competition  for  access  to  Chinese 
markets  in  the  twentieth  century  which  may  be  as  decisive  as, 
and  will  certainly  be  remindful  of,  that  which  took  place  for  the 
markets  of  India  in  -the  eighteenth.  During  the  present 
century  Major  Younghusband  believes  that  "  China  will  be  as 
thoroughly  opened  up  to  European  trade  as  are  now  India  and 
Japan  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  Yellow  Peril  may  be  dismissed  as 
a  bogey  of  badly  informed  philosophers" — a  verdict  which  will 
not  be  without  a  measure  of  academic  interest  for  Lord 
Wolseley.  Whatever  attention  we  may  give  at  home  to  China, 
Indian  statesmen  apparently  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  present 
South- Western  China  must  be  abandoned  in  order  that  British 
interests  in  Central  Asia  may  be  properly  watched  and  safe- 
guarded. Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  in  the  "Contemporary"  finds  in 
Lord  Curzon's  recent  speeches  in  Burma  a  hint  to  this 
effect.  The  change  of  rulers  in  Afghanistan  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  the  Viceroy's  anxiety  in  that  direction. 
Not  only  China,  as  Major  Younghusband  predicts,  but 
Afghanistan  as  Mr.  Boulger  thinks,  will  have  to  be  thrown 
open  to  trade.  What  course  will  Habibullah  adopt  if  the 
demand  is  made  upon  him  ?  Will  he  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  so  far  as  to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Indian  trader  to  be 
allowed  to  do  business  with  his  subjects  ?  Mr.  Boulger  is  of 
opinion  that  India  will  not  for  ever  be  content  to  go  on  paying 
eighteen  lakhs  a  year  into  the  Afghan  treasury  if  some  tangible 
return  is  not  forthcoming.  Habibullah's  position  is  not  an  easy 
one  :  too  much  pressure  on  him  might  involve  disorder  in 
Afghanistan,  and  a  disordered  Afghanistan  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Ismail  the  son  of  Ishak,  who  nearly  wrested  the 
throne  from  Abdurrahman  in  1888,  or  some  other  pretender,  to 
strike  with  the  connivance  of  Russia.  Mr.  Boulger  therefore 
advocates  anew  an  agreement  with  Russia  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  find  an  outlet  for  her  energies  and  her 
ambition  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  in  not  only  the  reviews 
but  the  lighter  magazines  are  peculiarly  attractive  this  month. 
In  the  "Fortnightly"  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  gives  a  summary  of 
D'Annunzio's  new  play  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  with  lengthy 
quotations  translated  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  Miss 
Hannah  Lynch  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  records  her  im- 
pressions— on  the  whole  very  pleasant  ones — of  the  young 
French  girl.  The  "  Monthly  Review "  prints  an  interesting 
account  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home  of  Botticelli's  "Adoration  of 
the  Magi  ".  The  editorial  in  the  "  Monthly  "  is  an  able  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Islanders"— a  criticism  which 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell's 
strenuous  attack  on  the  creator  of  Mulvaney  and  Ortheris 
in  the  new  number  of  "Crampton's  Magazine".  "Lines- 
man" in  "Blackwood"  is  vividly  descriptive  and  reminiscent 
as  ever  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Pieters  Hill  two  years 
after  it  was  taken  by  General  Buller.  "  Graves,  British  and 
Boer,  anywhere,  everywhere,  in  every  cranny  of  the  mountain, 
beneath  every  tree,  behind  every  great  hot  boulder,  universal 
deaths  all  crystallised  into  one  great  death  upon  the  summit, 
where  stands  a  noble  obelisk  with  closely-printed  plinth. 
How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  But  it  is  holy  ground  whereon  we 
stand— it  is  Pieters  Hill."  In  the  "  National"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
essay  may  serve  to  kindle  a  new  flicker  of  interest  in  William 
Godwin's  novels,  and  especially  in  "Caleb  Williains"  which 
has  been  read  steadily  if  not  extensively  for  three  generations. 
A  delightful  article  on  "  National  Games  and  the  National 
Character"  appears  in  "  Macmillan's  ".  It  puts  the  difference 
of  American  and  English  views  on  sport  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible way,  and  subtly  observes  that  "those  who  have  had  a 
glimpse  into  American  character  through  games  will  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  it  than  if  the  knowledge  came  through 
politics  ". 

In  the  "Commonwealth"  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  gives  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Convocations  as  one  of  scvcial  contributors  to  an  educational 
"drinking-bout"  (if  Canon  Scott- Holland  will  hug  the  journal- 
ist's trick  of  calling  a  collection  of  articles  a  "symposium",  he 
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should  not  be  afraid  of  translating  it  into  English).  The 
Bishop's  support  is  of  much  importance  ;  intellectually  there 
are  few  Churchmen  to  whom  we  would  pay  as  much  regard. 
But  we  do  not  believe  in  the  difficulties  he  anticipates  in  pro- 
viding denominational  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Riley,  another  contributor,  that  it  will  be 
best  for  all  elementary  schools  to  be  State  schools,  religious 
teaching  according  to  the  parent's  faith  being  provided  for 
every  child  in  all  schools. 

There  is  some  exceptional  verse  in  the  Reviews,  and  one 
remarkable  poem  :  "  The  Death  of  Adam  "  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  ". 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Lcs  Prolciaircs  hitellechieh  en  France.  Par  Henry  B^renger, 
Paul  Pottier,  Pierre  Marcel,  P.  Gabillard,  Marius-Ary 
Leblond.  Paris:  Edition  de  la  "  Revue."  1901.  3f.  50c. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  this  interesting  but  profoundly  pessi- 
mistic volume  M.  Henry  Berenger  spares  no  pains  to  explain 
what  he  and  his  collaborators  mean  by  "  Les  Proletaires  Intel- 
lectuels".  No  doubt  his  exhaustive  definition  is  necessary,  for 
until  quite  recently  the  "  proletariat  "  (so  he  assures  us)  was 
commonly  accepted  in  France  as  the  most  fitting  term  to  apply 
to  those  who  gained  a  more  or  less  precarious  livelihood  by 
their  hands  alone,  and  who  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  sickness 
or  sudden  dismissal  would  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Assistance  Publique,  most  unreliable  of  charitable  institutions. 
Then,  it  became  usual  to  include  in  that  category,  with  the 
mere  addition  of  "  intellectuel ",  bohemians,  declasses  and 
refractaires  of  all  descriptions  whose  joy  it  was  to  wage  constant 
war  against  the  bourgeois.  Unworthy  fellows,  these,  thinks  M. 
Berenger  ;  students  who  do  not  study  and  deem  it  grand  to 
spend  a  month's  allowance  in  a  night,  would-be  painters 
and  writers  of  marvellous  self-confidence  and  no  talent, 
idlers  that  end  after  a  spell  of  extravagance  in  the  cheap 
lodging  house.  Men  of  no  intellect,  no  charm,  deserving  of  no 
sympathy,  so — only  far  more  savagely — does  M.  Berenger  dis- 
miss them  from  out  his  proletariat.  Who,  and  what,  then,  are 
these  particular  "  Intellectuals  "  ?  "  Men  who  were  born  poor  ", 
answers  M.  Berenger,  "  sons  of  peasants,  workmen,  petits 
employes.  Men  who  are  studious  and  steady,  and  who  have 
gained  their  knowledge  after  infinite  labour  and  privation.  Men 
who  expect  on  the  stiength  of  their  acquirements  to  occupy 
fitting  situations,  but  in  reality  become  slaves".  However,  it 
is  not  M.  Berenger's  aim,  nor  the  aim  of  his  collaborators,  to 
criticise  this  class.  Their  object  in  producing  the  present 
volume  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  miseries  that  attend  so-called 
"liberal"  professions,  and  no  doubt  to  warn  off  from  them  by 
this  means  the  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who,  in  forsaking 
practical  pursuits  for  medicine,  teaching,  literature  and  the  law, 
swell  every  year  the  already  alarming  number  of  "  proletaires 
intellectuels". 

Of  course  our  authors  do  not  imagine  for  one  instant  that 
this  "  evil  "  exists  only  in  France.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Norway 
they  tell  us  are  overrun  with  men  in  quest  of  "  liberal "  pro- 
fessions ;  and  year  by  year  the  competition  becomes  keener, 
the  chances  of  success  smaller,  the  "misery"  more  widely  | 
spread.  England  is  threatened  with  the  same  danger,  but  M. 
Berenger  holds  that  an  eminently  industrial  nation  is  not  likely 
to  produce  to  any  alarming  degree  men  with  yearnings  towards 
precarious  callings.  In  passing,  we  may  refer  M.  Berenger 
to  the  advertisement  columns  of  any  daily  paper,  where  he 
will  not  fail  to  find  the  "proletaire  intellectuel  "  offering  his 
services  for  next  to  nothing  ;  then  bid  him  visit  a  Free  Library, 
where  he  will  certainly  encounter  at  any  hour  men  as  needy 
as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  However,  we  doubt 
if  anyone  in  England  could  tell  a  more  harrowing  tale  than 
M.  Berenger  and  his  collaborators  ;  for  who  will  not  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  M.  SuUy-Prudhomme  earns  but  ^120  from  his 
poems,  and  who,  then,  would  care  to  calculate  what  his  countless 
disciples  can  gain  from  theirs  ?  Not  200  lawyers  out  of  3,000 
make  ^400  a  year,  yet  candidates  for  the  bar  increase  terribly 
in  number  every  year.  As  for  the  professor,  his  plight  is  still 
worse.  For  one  wretchedly  paid  post  come  100  applicants  ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  41,  the  successful  candidate's  salary  amounts 
to  ^120  a  year  !  So  he  gives  private  lessons  when  his  day's 
duties  are  over  at  a  low  price  ;  we,  ourselves,  have  known  such 
a  professor  offer  lessons  in  English  at  one  franc  an  hour, 
and  heard  him  tell  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  employed 
even  then.  .Some  day  he  hoped  his  salary  would  amount  to 
^200,  :ind  that  he  deemed  most  handsome.  As  for  writers, 
"  ils  sont  bien  4  ?i  5,000,  sur  )e  pave,  de  Paris,  qui, 
riches  sculement  de  chimcres,  meurent  de  miscre  en  at- 
tendant la  gloire".  Finally,  the  doctor.  After  reviewing  those 
who  just  mannge  to  gain  their  livelihood  with  dignity,  M. 
ISci  enger  turns  his  attention  to  others  who  have  failed — through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  however— to  acquire  a  practice.  .So  they 
become  assistants  to  a  chemist,  even  fall  so  low  as  to  act  as 
c.oinmercial  travellers-  touts— for  tlie  druggist  ;  or,  utterly 
tlemoraliscd  and  despairing,  resort  to  illegal  practices.  "  Ceux- 
l.'i  ",  concludes  ,M.  Berenger,  "sont  murs  pour  les  asiles  de 
nuil".  y\ll  this  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  follows.  In  his 
powerful    chapter    on    "  La    Crise    du    Fonctionnarisme  ", 


M.  Berenger  gives  an  account  of  the  hardships  endured  by ! 
those  who  occupy  small  positions  under  the  State.  At  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  alone  are  120,988  fonctionnaires  ; 
and  although  a  situation  here  is  usually  gained  through 
favouritism,  over  a  hundred  candidates  present  themselves 
for  one  vacant  post.  We  have  not  the  space  to  follow 
M.  Berenger  through  his  pages  of  statistics  which  prove  that 
almost  any  position  is  preferable  to  that  held  by  small 
Governmental  employes,  and  reveal  at  the  same  time  no 
small  amount  of  favouritism  and  corruption.  Equally  gloomy 
reading  are  the  chapters  on  the  proletariat  in  the  colonies, 
army,  and  Church.  Herein,  MM.  Marius-Ary  Leblond, 
Gabbilard,  and  Pottier  deplore  the  number  of  men  who  seek 
to  enter  those  callings  without  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  without  a  sufficiently  well-filled  purse.  Doctors,  lawyers 
and  professors  in  Algiers,  Madagascar,  wherever  you  will,  fare 
no  better  than  their  Paris  colleagues.  After  twelve  years' 
service  in  the  army  a  captain  receives  _^i6oa  year,  a  lieutenant  i 
^98  ;  their  colonel,  who  is  obliged  to  entertain  more  than  any 
general,  must  rest  content  with  ^320,  and  so — if  they  have  nO' 
income  of  their  own — they  must  in  a  measure  be  included  in 
our  author's  proletariat.  Again,  the  cure,  whose  strongest  desire 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  to  relieve  the  hideous  distress  that 
prevails  in  the  hidden-away  slums  of  Paris.  If  he  is  of  the  , 
"  first  class  ",  he  receives  from  ^60  to  ^64  yearly,  but  for  years 
he  must  live  and  do  his  relieving  on  ^48  to  ^52.  And,  some-  ' 
times,  writes  M.  Paul  Pottier,  "  Malgre  le  caractere  indelebile 
de  sa  fonction,  malgre  un  embrigadement  dont  son  costume  est 
la  marque,  le  pretre,  qui  a  quitte  son  diocese  sans  etre  appele  k 
un  poste,  est  force  de  se  debattre  centre  la  vie  de  la  meme 
fagon  que  tout  autre  homme." 

The    chief  reason   why    France  has  more   "  proletaires 
intellectuels"  than  any  other  land,  lies  in  the  law  passed  in 
1891  by   which   "tout  licencie,   tout   docteur   en    droit   ou  ; 
en  medecine,  tout  interne  en  pharmacie,  tout   diplome  de  . 
certaines   grandes  ecoles,    est    exempte    de   deux   ans   de  | 
service  militaire  sur  trois ".    Naturally,  it  has  followed  from  ' 
this  that  numbers  of  young  men  who,  before  1891,  would  have 
been  commercially  and  industrially  employed,  flocked  to  the 
Universities  in  order  to  escape  going  through  the  entire  term  ^ 
of  their  military  service.    M.  Berenger  sees  no  chance  of  this  : 
law  being  repealed  ;  sees,  indeed,  no  hope  for  the  "  proletaire  : 
intellectuel",  and  leaves  hiin  with  these  despairing  words,  "II 
n'y  a  done  bien  peu  d'apparence  qu'on  puisse  modifier  les 
causes  principales  du  proletariat  intellectuel  en  France.    Ces  \ 
causes-la  depassent  la  volonte  d'un  individu  et  celle  d'une  j 
generation.    Elles  ont  leur  racine  dans  la  race  et  leur  fatahte  j 
dans  I'histoire.    Les  constater,  ce  n'est  pas  s'en  guerir,  et  je  ne  \ 
sais  rien  de  plus  melancolique  pour  I'observateur  social  qu'un  ' 
diagnostic  oil  le  patriote  ne  trouve  point  son  compte". 
La  Revue  dc  Paris,    i  February.    London:  Unwin.  1902."' 

An  interesting  number,  chiefly  remarkable  for  five  hitherto 
unpublished  poems  by  Victor  Hugo  which,  by  the  way,  will 
appear  with  others  under  the  title  of  "  Dernit;re  Gerbe  "  later 
in  the  month.  Of  these,  the  first— "  Campagne  de  West- 
phalie  "—is  undoubtedly  the  finest  ;  and  from  it  we  take  the 
following  lines, — 

"  Le  Harz  est  un  pays  de  frenes  et  d'erables.  ^ 

Nous  chassions  devant  nous  un  tas  de  miserables, 

En  guenilles,  fuy.int  c\  travers  les  halliers, 

Hommes,  femmes,  enfants.    N'ayant  pas  de  souliers, 

Nous  etions  sans  pitie  pour  les  pieds  nus  des  autres. 

En  guerre,  on  dit  :  '  Chacun  ses  haillons  .  .  .  Vous,  les  votres  % 

Moi,  les  miens  .  .  .'  On  est  peu  sensible.    On  a  raison  ! 

Et,  pour  faire  la  soupe,  on  brule  une  maison." 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  184. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  i» 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "  Perfect  Food.'* 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST   „   3  gs. 


NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.G. 


The  King's  head 

is  depicted  upon  the  new 


comagfe. 


DUNLOP'S  HEAD 

is  the  Trade  Mark 
embossed  upon  covers  and  tubes  of 
all  genuine 


Trade  Mark. 


I 


DuNiflp.  Tyres 


Ask  to  see  it. 
55s.  per  pair.    Of  all  cycle  agents. 
Wired   or  beaded  edges  optional.  Guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 


CHARCOAL. 


SRAGG'  O  VEGETABLE 

IT  PREVENTS   MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 
The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
Wf.^IJSl''  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy 

erefurtherproof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analysts  reports  would  be  perfectly 
r^ion  ^inH  ^^T-  Oiarrhcea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 

geMion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
id  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  uui^uulics 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is..  2s.  'ind  4s 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s..  and  6s 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.  (specially  recommended 

as  \jt.\u-i  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action) 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd. 

Sold  by  all  CbemisU. 


JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
1 8^  20,  and  22, 
Wiemore  .St., 
LONIjON,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M^.^^.,.  \      GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londo  . 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PO    r\    COMPANY'S  IxVDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  LI.  SERVICES. 

Pp  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

PjB    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLl> 
•  OC  \J  m    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  OfEces,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.G.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 


DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  OHLORODYNE, 

THE  OHIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  ot 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion.—"  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to."— See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompeinies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


GHLORODYNE 
OHLORODYNE 
OHLORODYNE 
OHLORODYNE 
OHLORODYNE 
OHLORODYNE 


NOTICE, 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  pjiblic  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  raj-e  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  savie,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Grozvers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  qiiality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY'S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS',  MUCCE'S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  litis  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 


7  Wardour  Street.  London,  W. 


Sept.  14,  1901. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN.   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice: 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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DAVID  NOTT, jn9  Long  Acre. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF 
THE  HOLY  SOULS. 

By  the  Author  of 
"Vera,"  "  Blue  Roses,"  "The  Maritime  Alps,"  &c.,  &c. 

Printed  in  Red  and  Black,  i6mo.  213  pp. +viii.  fancy  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
a  copy  from  the  Author. 

TENNYSOI^  :  An  Inaugural  Lecture  given 

in  the  Arts  Theatre  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  November  i,  1901,  by 
Oliver  Elton,  King  Alfred  Professor  of  English  Literature.  4to.  sewn. 
IS.  net  (is.  2d.  post  free). 

Mr.  NUTT  has  just  se.ni  out  to  Subscribers  011  behalf  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Cyininr odor  ion : — 

CYMMRODORION  RECORD 

SERIES.    No.  3,  GILDAS.    Part  IL    Gilda:  de  Excidio  Britannise,  Frag- 
menta,  Liber  de  Psnitentia,  Lorica  Gildae,  Accedunt  et  Vita  Gildae  in  Monas- 
teiio  Regionis  Aremorica;  Ruyensi  descripta  (Vita  L)  ;  Vita  Gildae  a  Caradoco 
Lancarbanensi  vel  Nancarbanensi  descripta  (Vita  IL).    Edited  (with  English 
Translation  and  Notes)  bv  Hugh   Williams,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  the  Theological  College,  Bala.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  149-420. 
*,.-»  Part  I.  of  Prof.  Williams's  edition  of  GILDAS,  comprising  the  first  portion 
of  the  DE  EXCIDIO  BRITANNIA,  pp.  i-viii,  1-148,  was  issued  in  1899.  Part 
'III.,  containing  the  Editor's  Introduction  and  Indexes,  is  in  preparation. 

The  Subscription  price  of  ihe  Three  Parts  is  £t  is.  net.  This  Subscription  price 
is  valid  until  the  issue  of  Part  III.  Librarians  and  students  of  British  History  who 
wish  to  secure  what  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  the  standard  edition  of  the 
earliest  British  historian  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher  at  once. 


Of  the    MODERN    LANGUAGE  QUARTERLY, 

Edited  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Heath,  of  the  London  University,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Breul  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Braunholtz  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Milner-Barrv  of  Mill  Hill,  Piof.  Walter  Kifp.-mann  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Greg,  two  Volumes  have  now  been  published  by  Mr.  Nntt :  Vol.  III.  for 
1900,  Vol.  IV.  for  '901.  Each  Volume  forms  a  handsome  4to.  of  upwards  of 
28  opages,  and  may  be  purchased  from  thi  Publisher  for  loi.  6i.  a  year,  or  is 
supplied  gratis  to  Members  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  Forms  o 
application  fo'-  and  pi'ticulars  respecting  Membership  of  the  -Association 
may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentvman,  Board  of  Education 
Library,  Westminster. 

^  olume  III.  of  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly  contains  the  following 
Articles  :  — 

The  Authoress  of  the  Plower  and  the  Leaf,  by  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  ; 
An  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Buchheim  (with  Portrait),  by  Dr.  Karl 

'Breul;  La  Creation  du  Monde  (in  (lenevois  patois),  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 

Chaytor  The  Diary  of  a  School-Girl  Eighty  Years  Ago,  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
■]\Ioore  Smith  ;  On  the  Disposition  of  the  Rimes  in  the  Sestfna,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor:  The  Goethe-Feier  at  Frankfurt,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Atkins  ;  La  Chanson  de  Marebruck,  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Marriage  ;  Milton  on 
the  Continent,  by  Miss  F.  Byse;  An  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor 
MaxMuller,  by  M.  Leon  Delhos  ;  The  Niebelungenlied  in  English,  by  Mr. 
1\  E.  Sanddach  ;  Spenx'  r  and  Puritanism,  by  Miss  Lilian  Winstanley  ; 
The  Tartar  Myth,  by  Professor  Leo  Wiener  :  "Webster's  "White  Devil,  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Greg.  Notes  and  Correspondence.  Numerous  Reviews. 
Reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
and  of  the  Neuphilologentag  at  Erfurt,  by  Mr.  H.  w.  Eve.  The  Latin 
Question,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Postgate  ;  The  '•  NeuererRichtung,"  by  Mr.  W.  C- 
Brown  ;  Phonetics  in  Class,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Atkinson.  Report  on  Com- 
mercial Education,  &e.,  &c. 

Volume  IV.  contains  the  lollowing  Articles  :  — 

A  Fifteenth  Century  Charm,  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  ;  The  Use  of 
so-called  Classical  Metres  In  Elizabethan  Verse,  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
]\IcKkrrow;  Donniana,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  ;  "The  Elizabethan 
Age,  by  Prof.  Frank  Heath;  The  Goethe  Society,  by  Dr.  K.  Oswald; 

Fairfax's  Eighth  Ec  oeue,  by  Mr.  w.  w.  Grf...  ;  Minnesong  and  the 
Elizabethan  Sonnet,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Nicholson  ;  A  Spurious  Book  of  the 
Pantagruel,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tili.ey  :  Henry  Sweet,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wvld  ; 
Henry  Vaughan,  by  Miss  G.  Hoix.son  ;  An  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor 
K.  "Wernhold,  by  Mr.  P.  Hauek.  Correspondence.  Numerous  Reviews. 
Reports  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  at  Clifton  School,  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  University 
College  School,  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  Reports  of  Meetings  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association,  of  the  Scottish  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  of  the  Soclete  Natlonale  des  Professeurs  de  Francais. 
Notes  of  Examinaiioiis.   Reviews  and  Correspondence. 

In  addition  cacfi  volun  e  contains  Prof.  Kii'I'.mann's  exhaustive  Classified  List  of 
Recent  Publications,  comprising  the  Language  an<l  Literature  (mediiuval  and 
modern).  Social  History,  li  iucation.al  Methods  and  Practice  oi  all  the  European 
•  Countries,  of  America  n.  d  the  chief  work  in  Oriental  Philology  and  Literary 
History.  To  each  title  is  affixed  a  list  of  references  to  the  chief  reviews  in  the 
literary  and  educational  press  of  England,  America,  and  the  Continent.  The  final 
number  of  each  volume  i.ontaiiis  an  Alphabetical  lnde.v  of  Authors,  running  to 
upwards  of  2,500  names.  It  is  the  most  complete,  most  c.ircfully  compiled,  and 
most  useful  bibliography  of  its  kind  existing. 

The  support  of  all  University,  College,  and  School  Libraries,  and  of  all  interested 
ill  Education,  in  Philological  and  in  Literary  Study,  is  ea'uestly  solicited  on  behalf 
of  the  Modern  Language  yuarierly. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Domain  of  Art  (Sir  W.  M.  Conway).    Murray.    7,f.  Gd.  net. 
Fiction. 

Henry  Vaughan  :  a  Story  of  Pembrokeshire.    Burleigh.  6s. 
Wistons  (Miles  Amber.    "  The  First  Novel  Library  ").    Unwin.  6.*-. 
Fan  Fitzgerald  (H.  A.  Hinkson).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6.f. 
Babes  in  the  Bush  (Rolf  Boldrewood).    Macmillan.    3,f.  6d. 
Jim  the  Penman  (Dick  Donovan) ;   Tregarthen's  Wife  (Fred  M. 

White).    Newnes.    6^.  each. 
Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions,  ^s.  6d. ;  The  Story  of  Eden  (Dolf  Wyllarde), 

6s.  Heinemann. 
On  Commando  (George  Hansby  Russell).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Ro.sanne  (Netta  Syrett).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

History  and  Archeology. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Spain  (Sir  Arthur  Helps.  New  Edition  edited 
by  M.  Oppenheim.    Vol.  H.).    John  Lane.    3J-.  6d.  net. 

The  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (Horace  K.  Mann. 
Vol.  L    Part  I.).    Kegan  Paui.    12s.  net. 

Principles  of  Western  Civilisation  (Benjamin  Kidd).  Macmillan. 
I5J-.  net. 

Greek  Coins  and^their  Parent  Cities  (John  Ward).  Murray.  25^.  net. 
Slate  Trials  (Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.    Vols.  HL  and 

IV.).    Duckworth.    5^.  net. 
The  Diplomatic  lielations  of  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America 

(John  H.  Latane).  Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  6s.  6d.  net. 
A  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Edited 

by  W.  A.  Lindsay.    2  vols. ).    Freemantle.    42.1-.  net. 

Law. 

Lectures  on  Slavonic  Law  (Feodor  Sigel).    Frowde.    5^.  net. 

Natural  History. 
Tlie  Book  of  the  Apple  (H.]!!.  Thomas).    John  Lane.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Science. 

Atlas  of  Practical  Elementary  Zootomy  (G.  B.  Howes).  Macmillan. 
lOi-.  net. 

Theology. 

Religious  Progress  in  the  Century  (W.  H.  Withrow).  Chambers. 
5^.  net. 

Our  Attitude  towards  English  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Papal  Court 

(Arthur  Galton).    Stock.    2s.  6d.  net. 
"Temple  Bible,  The :  —  The  Johannine  Books  (Edited  by  Rev. 

Cannn  Benham)  ;   Ezra,    Nehemiah,  and   Esther   (Edited  by 

J.  Wilson  Harper).    Dent.    is.  net  each. 
Fifty  Years  at  East  Brent  (G.  A.  Denison,  1845-1896.    Edited  by 

Louisa  E.  Denison).    Murray.  I25.net. 
Reasons  Why  I  am  a  Catholic  and  not  a  Roman  Catholic  (Charlotte 

M.  Yonge).    Gardner,  Darton.     is.  3^.  net. 
Leaders  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Sydney  H. 

Mellone).    Blackwood.    6s.  net. 
Figures   of  the  True  (Rev.    T.  H.  Passmore).     Church  Review 

Company.  2s.  net.  ^ 
Via  Salutis  (Douglas  Macleane),  is.;  The  Heart  of  Jesus  (P.  N. 

Waggett),  IS.  6d.;  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  (Henry  Bailes), 

2s.  S.P.C.K. 

Verse. 

Songs  and  Other  Fancies  (Henry  D.  Muir).  Chicago. 

Florilegium    Latinum  :   Translations  into   Latin  Verse.  Victorian 

Poets  (Edited  by  [F.  St.  John  Thackeray  and  Edward  Daniel 

Stone.    Vol.  H.).  '  John  Lane.    ys.  6d.  net. 
A  Short  Day's  Work  (Monica  Peveril  Turnbull).     Unicorn  Press. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Songs  of  Childhood  (Walter  Ramal).    Longmans.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Edinburgh   Waverley,   The  :  —  Vols.    XVHL    and   XIX.  :  The 

Monastery.    Edinburgh  :  Jack. 
Educated  Working  Men  (Clara  E.  Collet).    King.    2s.  net. 
Happy  go-Lucky  Land  (Max  Schmidt).    Unwin.  2,f. 
Horses  on  Board  Ship  (Capt.  M.  H.  Hayes).    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

3^.  6d.  net. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  (New  Series, 
No.  VIII.    December,  1901).    Murray.    5.?.  net. 

Last  Words,  The,  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Women  (Frederic 
Rowland  Marvin).    New  York:  F.  H.  Revell  Company. 

Mystic  Rose,  The  :  a  Study  of  Primitive  Marriage.  Macmillan. 
I2S.  net. 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures  (^L  J.  Sutlon.    Sixth  Edition). 

Simpkin,  Marshall. 
Poultry  Management  on  a  Farm  (VV.  Palmer).    Constable,  is. 
Tribal  Custom  in  xVnglo  Saxon  Law  (Frederic  Seebohni).  Longmans. 

16s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  tor  Fehruary  :— Deutsche  Rundschau  ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr.;  Musical  Times,  41/.;  Mercure  de 
France,  2fr.2S  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  lfi.30;  Strand,  6d.;  Sunday 
Strand,  6d.;  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.;  Captain,  6d.\  Windsor 
Magazine,  6d.;  Parents'  Review,  6d.;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  6d.;  The  Artist,  is.;  The  Genealogical 
Magazine,  is.;  The  Anti(iuary,  6d ;  Journil  of  Theological 
Studies,  3.V.  net:  Public  School  Magazine,  6d.;  Forum,  35c.; 
Lippincott's,  2Sc.;  The  Connoisseur,  is.;  The  Geographical 
Journal,  2s. 
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ttessrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 


With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

TWO  WINTERS  IN  NORWAY: 

Seing  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  In 
Sleigh-drivlng,  and  Including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 

By  A.  EDMUND  SPENDER,  B.A.  O.xon. 

'"  An  amusin;;  and  instructive  record  of  winters  spent  in  one  of  the  nearest  and 
io;t  accessible  of  playgrounds  for  those  who  yearn  for  an  annual  certainty  of  un- 
lawed  i.e  and  snow  that  is  not  murky  slush." — Daily  Mail. 

It  is  undeniably  fresh  and  unhackneyed  as  to  its  matter  and  it  will  make 

lany  a  reader  vish  that  circumstances  allowed  him,  too,  to  compare  the  land  of  the 
'ikings  in  January  with  what  he  already  knows  of  it  in  l\i\y.  " —Glasgow  Herald. 

DHINA  AND  THE  POWERS: 

A  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900. 
By  H.  C.  THOMSON,  Author  of  "  The  Chitral  Campaign,"  &c. 
With  30  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.    Svo.  los.  6d.  net.       iOn  Wednesday  next. 


MR.  E.  F.  KNIGHT'S  BOOK  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
THE  "OPHIR." 
NVTH  THE    ROYAL  TOUR:   a  Narrative  of 

the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  through  Greater 
Britain,  including  His  Royal  Highness's  Speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall, 
Decembers,  1901.    By  E  F.  KNIGHT,  Author  of  ''Where  Three  Empire-s 
^leec,"  &c.    With  Map  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
"There  are  many  delightful  pieces  of  description  in  Mr.  Knight's  book  ;  so  many, 
ideed,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  choose  one  for  quotation.    These  are  not 
terary  photographs — thank  goodness  1 — but  are  yet  amazingly  accurate." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


STUDIES  IN  IRISH  HISTORY  AND  BIO- 

GRAPHV.  Mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  C.  Litton  Falkiner. 
Svo.  I2S.  6d  net. 

Contents. — The  Grattan  Parliament  and  UKter — The  Earl-Bishop  of  Derry  — 
ord  Clare — Ca<.tlereagh  and  Ireland  in  1798 — Plunket  and  Roman  Catholic 
mancipation — Sir  Boyle  Roche — Thomas  Steele — The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland 
I  1798. 

*■  The  volume  is  a  substantial  contributior.  to  Irish  history,  and  is,  moreover,  of 
ood  literary  quality." — Scotsman. 

rRIBAL   CUSTOM     IN  ANGLO-SAXON 

LAW:  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to  (i)  "The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity;"  (2)  "The  Tribal  System  in  Wales-'  By  Freueric  Seebohm,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.    Svo.  i6s. 

K>NGS  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Walter  Ramal. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  '  Under  the  Dock  Leaves,  "  from  a  Drawing  by  Richard 
Doyle.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FHE    LIFE    OF   WILLIAM    MORRIS.  By 

J.  W  Mack.ml.  With  2  Pho:ogravure  Portraits  and  8  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  crown  avo.  ids.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BYlMRS.  WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By  L.  B.  WALt  ORD, 

.\uthor  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  "Lady  Marget,"  &c.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
This  Volume  has  iiot  appeared  in  Serial form. 
"  A  bright,  rapid  s'ory  of  modern  life.  The  interest  centres  around  Charlotte,  who 
ill  be  voted  one  o(  the  most  attractive  of  Mrs.  Walford's  heioines.  '—.Icadci/ty. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

By  LORD  MACAULAY. 
IISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

iRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  with  LAYS 

OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.    In  i  vol. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

"SILVER  LIBRARY"  EDITION.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to 
the  "  Lays."    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

1ISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS,    SPEECHES,  AND 

POEMS.  POPULAR  EDIT10.\'.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

iOMPLETE  WORKS. 

"ALI!.\NY  ■  EDITION.    With  12  Portraits.    12  vols,  large  crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

"EDINHUkGH  ■  EDITION.    8  vols.  Svo.  6s.  each. 
CABINET  EDITION.    16  vols,  post  Svo.  i6s. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 
IISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 

James  I.  to  the  Outljrcak  ol  the  Civd  War,  i6oj-i6j2.  lo  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s. 
net  each, 

IISTORY  OF  THE   GREAT   CIVIL   WAR,  1642-1649. 

4  vok.  crown  Svo.  3s.  net  each. 

IISTORY     OF     THE      COMMONWEALTH  AND 

PROTECTORATE.  1649-1660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 
Vol.  11.  16^1-1654,  with  7  Maps,  Svo.  21s.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656,  with  6  Maps, 
Svo.  21s. 

►  HE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  With 

373  lUuslraiions.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  12s. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
OLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6<3. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,    a  vols.  Svo.  30s. 


ONG.MANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMrLI-:TK  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  ArPLICATION. 


250  Copies  only.    Imperial  410.  425.  net. 

The  CHATSWORTH  VAN  DYCK  SKETCH 

liOOK.  By  LioNKL  Cus  r,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
(Jallery,  London,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  Works  of  .\rt.  I'rinted 
on  Hand-rnade  Paper,  with  47  Collotype  Plate*. 

The  drawings  in  this  celebrated  Sketch  Book  will  here  be  reproduced  by 
permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  for  the  first  time. 


2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  1 8s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  \. 

INCLUDING  NEW  MATERIALS  from  the  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A. 
Late   Scholar    of  Christ's    College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  Life  of  Napoleon  yet 
published  is  but  faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has 
been  attempted." — Times 

"Within  its  very  wide  limits  this  work — we  have  no  hesitation  in  .saying  it— is 
amongst  the  strongest,  most  enlightened,  and,  best  of  all,  most  reasonable 
biographies  of  the  giant  that  have  been  written  ;  and  indeed  in  impartiality  it 
perhaps  surpasses  them  all." — Outlook. 


Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A.  W.  KINGLAKE:  a  Biographical  and  Literary 

Study.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  Author  of"  Tongues  in  Trees,"  '*  Winchester 
Fifty  Years  Ago,"  "  Reminiscences  of  O.xford,"  &c.    With  5  Portraits. 
This  admirable  Uttle  book,  a  work  which  is  not  only  a  good  study  m  biography 
but  is  also  full  of  good  things." — Scotsman, 


6  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  6s.  net  each. 
Vol.  VI.  contains  a  New  Bibliography  and  Full  Inde.x. 

A    HISTORY     OF    MODERN  EUROPE 

FROM  THE  F.\LL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Tho.mas  Henry 
DvER,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued  to  the  End  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
O.-iford. 


6  vols.  fcap.  4to.  15s.  each. 

THE    PLAYS    OF   ARISTOPHANES.  The 

Greek  Te.vt  Revised,  and  a  Metrical  Translation  on  opposite  Pages,  together 
with  Introduction  and  Commentary.    By  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A. 
Vol.  v.,  containing  THE  FROGS  and  THE  ECCLESIAZaS.*:,  is  now  ready. 
Other  Volumes  in  the  Press. 
The  plays  may  be  had  sep.-irately,  viz.,  Frogs,  los.  6d.;  Ecclesiazusas,  7s.  6d. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NOW  COMPLETE. 
THE   EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Volumes  are  printed  from  new  type  on  hand-made  paper,  specially  manufac- 
tured for  this  Edition,  and  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  with  gilt  tops. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  full-page  Illustrations  by  well- 
known  Artists. 

Demy  Svo.  gilt  tops.  24  Volumes,  complete,  £12  1 2s.  net. 

RIDING  RECOLLECnONS.    Illunrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
KATERFELTO.    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
UNCLE  JOHN.    Illustrated  by  E.  Caldwell  and  H.  M.  Brock. 
MARKET   HARBOROUGH.     Illustrated  by    Hugh   Thomso.v   and  Finch 
Mason. 

CONTRABAND.    Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
M  OR  N.    Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
TILBURY-NO-GO.    Illustrated  by  E.  Caldwell. 

SONGS  AN  »  VERSES,  AND  BONES  AND  I.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

BLACK,  BUT  COMElY.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

THE  BROOKS  OF  BRIULEMERE.    Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE.    Illustrated  by  H.  Bird. 

ROY'S  WIFE.    Illustrated  by  Cecil  Alden. 

SATANELLA.    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 

DIGBY  GRAND.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

SARCHEDON.    Illustrated  by  Harrington  Bird. 

ROSINE  AND  SISTER  LOUISE.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

KATE  COVENTRY.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

CERISE.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

QUEENS  MARIES.    Illustrated  hy  G.  H.  Jalland. 

HOLMBY  HOUSE.    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

GLADIATORS.    Illustrated  by  Harrington  Bird. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

THE  INTERPRETER.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

"  The  edition  has  everything  to  recommend  it  externally." — Times. 

.\n  edition  more  worthy  of  the  novelist  has  certainly  not  been  issued  before." 
"A  handsomely  printed  edition." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  [World. 

"  These  capital  books   the  work  of  a  born  story-teller." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Altogether  a  pleasure  to  read." — Field. 

"  Good  paper  and  type  atid  a  good  serviceable  binding." — Times. 

"These  tasteful  buckram  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  matter  in 
ihtm."- Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'"  Fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  book-lover  in  paper,  type,  illustrations  and 
binding." — Saturday  Keview. 

"  Has  every  claim  to  be  considered  an  Edition  de  Luxe." — Truth. 

"  The  pleasant  setting  of  this  handsome  edition." — Spectator. 

"  He  made  the  sporting  novel  something  so  entirely  different  to  what  it  had  been, 
that  he  must  be  recognised  as  the  originator  of  a  new  species,  more  elevated,  more 
refined,  and  more  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  society." — Standard. 

W.  TH.\CKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE  LAW  BOOKS,  including  the  LIBRARIES  of  JUDGE  LUSH- 
WILSON,  K.C.,  and  of  the  Late  LORD  JUSTICE  LUSH- Mahogany- 
winged  Bookcases  and  other  Furniture  ;  Framed  Oil  Paintings  and  Engravings. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  on  THURS- 
DAY, February  13,  at  i  o'clock,  valuable  LAW  BOOKS,  as  above,  including  a 
complete  set  ot  the  New  Law  Reports  to  1900  (293  vols,  whole  calf).  Revised 
Reports  (50  vols.),  Tichborne  Case,  Lord  Justice  Lush's  copy  (20  vols,  folio), 
Modern  Text-books,  &c.  ;  also  mahogany-glazed  and  open  bookcases,  handsome 
chiffonier,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  framed  oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  en- 
gravings, &c.,  and  66  dozen  fine  old  wines. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS,  INCLUDING 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  L.-VTE  N.  BURGESS,  ESQ.  (REMOVED 
FROM  ESSEX). 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  on  TUESDAY, 
February  18,  valuable  BOTANICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS,  comprising 
Blume's  Flora  Java;  and  Rumphia,  5  vols. — Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  Three 
Series,  100  vols.  —  Conchologia  Iconica,  20  vols. — Curtis's  British  Entomology, 
16  vols. — Morris's  British  Birds,  6  vols.,  and  many  other  valuable  works  in  Natural 
History — Series  of  Microscopical  Journal.  Astronomical  Society,  and  other 
Scientific  Serials — A  small  Collection  of  Shells,  &c. 

Catalogues  are  preparing. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  :    INTERESTING  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, February  19,  and  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock,  RARE  BOOKS,  comprising 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  First  Editions — Dibdin's  Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,  3  vols. — Westmacott's  English  Spy.  2  vols. — Alpine  Jourrjal, 
16  vols.  — Stevenson's  Father  Damien,  First  Edition — Kipling's  Works.  Edition  de 
Litxe^  21  vols.  —  Frankau's  Colour  Prints  — and  other  valuable  Books — also  interest- 
ing Autograph  Letters  from  Shelley,  Charles  Lamb,  Dickens,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
others — Books  from  the  Library  of  David  Garrick,  including  a  Presentation 
Copy  from  Horace  Walpole,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogues  are  preparing. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  February  17,  and  two  following  days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  First  Editions  of  the 
Writings  of  Thackeray,  Browning,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Dickens,  Trollope,  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Ackermann's  Westmins  ter 
Abbey,  and  Colleges  of  Westminster  and  Eton  ;  Horsted's  History  of  Kent, 
Volumes  of  Drawings  of  Costumes  of  all  Nations,  Chap  Books,  a  Collection  of 
Books  on  Cricket,  Illustrated  French  Works,  Archajological  Publicatioiis,  Extra 
Illustrated  Books,  &c.  _  i 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review. 


No.  391  for  FEBRUARY. 

THREE  THEORIES    OF   THE  CURRICULUM-CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 

HERBARTIAN.   J.  J.  Findley. 
THE  GREAT  RATING  DIFFICULTY. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  RESIDENT  ASSISTANT  MASTER  IN  THE 
LARGER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.   J.  W.  Longsdon. 

PROF.  JESPERSEN  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 

PARENTS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  :- 
The  Teachers'  Guild. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters. 

Science  Teachers. 

Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses. 

Association  of  University  Women  Teachers. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  BE  READ.   Cecil  Vincent. 

The  Register  of  Teachers— Mr.  Kipling  on  Patriotism— Coclter- 

ton  Again  -A  "Lost  Leader  "—Technical   Education— Latin 

Verse— Jottings— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— Universities  and 

Schools— Boolcs  of  the  Month,  &c.  &c. 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

The  ABC  of  Bridge. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND   AND   REVISED   EDITION    NOW  READY. 
PRICE   ONE  SHILLING. 

New  Novel  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  REANEY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY. 

Price  6s. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
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The  Most  Up=to=date  Encyclopaedia. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary. 


Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA  established  its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  best  of  Reference  books  at  the  command  of 
modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century,  Dr.  CHARLES  ANNAN- 
DALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of 
being  brought  down  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent 
as  time  and  machinery  will  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  the  assistance  of  an  army  of 
specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Andrew- 
Ramsay,  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell, 
Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof. 
G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence 
Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr,  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John  Southard,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof. 
Magnus  Maclean,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  ia 
cloth  and  leather  backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are 
ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan, 
which  will  place  the  purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  imme- 
diately, and  the  whole  14  six  months  before  completing  his  payments. 


ORDER  Fonivr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the 
"NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA"  and  the  rest  as  issued, 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay 
los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with, 
the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   ,  

Address   

Profession  

Date  


THE  BRITISH  CASE. 


"  It  becomes  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  national  honour  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  world."— From  Dr.  Doyle's  Preface. 

NOW  READY. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 

ITS  CAUSE  AND  CONDUCT. 

1!Y 

A.     CON  AN  OOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Boer  War:' 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 
All  Copies  supplied  through  QEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.^ 
Southampton  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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The  First  Hovel  Library. 


new  series,  to 


6s. 

Umvin  has  j^fojecfed  a 
be  called  '  The  First 
Novel  Librari/.*  As  the  title  inrlirates, 
it  will  consist  of  the  first  novels  of 
such  new  authors  as  show  exceptional 
talent,^' — Athen.^um. 


VOL.  I.  READY  FEB.  8th. 


WISTONS : 


A  Story 
in  Three  Parts. 

By  MILES  AMBER. 

I.  BETTY  ;  II.  ROBIN  ;  III.  ESTHER  AND  RHODA. 
ISRAEL  ZANCWILL,  ^vho  read  WISTONS 
in  manuscript,  says  ; — 

"In  this  book  are  flashes  of  genius,  both 
in  the  austere,  deep  phrases  and  in  nuny 
of  the  character  sl<etches.  Beiia,  Esther, 
Rhoda,  Miss  Pinl<er,  Robin,  Robin's  mother, 
Madgwicl<,  and,  above  all,  Betty,  seem  as 
delightfully  true  on  second  reading  as  they 
did  when  I  read  them  flrst." 
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THE  ASPIRATE  :  or  the  Use  of  the  Letter  "  H  " 

in  English,  Latin"  Greek,  and  Gaelic.  By  Geoffry  Hill,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH    PUBLIC   OPINION  AFTER 

THE  RESTORATION'.  By  Gerald  Berkley  Hertz.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net.   

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 


THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY  SERIES. 

/ust  Published,  price  55.  net. 

Religious  Progress  of  the  Century. 

By  W.  H.  WITHROW,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Contents — Contrasts  and  Phases  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries — Missions — Progress  cf  the  Churches  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century— Progress  of  Religious  Thought — Special 
Reh'gious  Activities  and  Philanthropies  of  the  Century. 


W. 


TORONTO : 

THE   LINSCOTT   PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
k.  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


THE  "  NATIONAL  CHURCH, 

(Id.  Monthly.) 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Articles,  entitled  "LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  OVERTON,  is  appearing  in  the 
above  organ  of  the  Church  Defence  and  Instruction  Commiitee  This  old- 
established  Paper  is  sent  by  post  for  is.  6d,  per  annum,  or  free  to  subscribers  of 
10s.  6d.  and  upwards  to  the  Committee's  general  funds.  It  contains  original 
articles  on  Church  question';,  particulars  of  legislation  affecting  the  Church,  and 
other  matter  of  current  interest  to  Churchpeople. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  for  CHURCH  HISTORY  LECTURES. 

A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Catalogue  of  several  thousand  Slides,  for  sale  or  hire, 
has  ju.st  been  published,  post-free  8d.,  together  with  particulars  of  Lectures. 
Slides  on  view  at  the  Committee's  Offices.  Full  particulars  of  the  Slide  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee's  Publications ;  and  as  to  their  General  Work  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary. 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY,  Secretary. 
Church  Committee,  Church  House  Westminster. 


(Ancienne  RE VTJE  DES  REYXJES). 


Un  Numiro  specimen 

SUK  DEVIANDE. 

Pel*  de  moU,  heaucoup  iidies. 


XII«  ANNEE, 


24  Num^ros  par  an. 
Richement  illusMs. 


Directeiir :  Jean  Finot. 


I  Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  \  I'itranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  0  r&ublfs^  20  marks  tm  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'«M  an  pour  LA 

REVUE,  RICHEMENT  ILLUSTr£e. 

Redaction  et  Admlnlstpatlon :  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


TREHERNE  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

ArnKN.iiuM  says:  "The  publishers  deserve  praise  for  the  quality, 
and  paper  and  printing',  in  the  novels  they  have  issued." 

THE    RANEE'S    RUBIES.     By    Dr.  Helem 

IJOUKCHIF.K. 

Irish  Tivies.    "  Distinctly  interesting  and  readable." 

Daily  Express,-     A  well-devised  and  well-told  romance  of  Indian  life." 

THIRTEEN   WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Glohe. — "  The  reader  who  does  not  find  much  in  the  book  to  interest  him  must  be 
difficult  to  please." 

Spectator."^'-  VuW  of  spirit." 

Vo7'kshire  Post. — "A  sheaf  of  thirteen  love  stories,  all  unconventional  and 
charming.'' 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Ball  Navlor,  Author  of  "  Ralf  Marlowe.  ' 
Daily  Mail. — "  Incidents  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  infant 
American  Republic  early  last  century  are  eniertainingly  told." 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Fraser. 

Athen<euin,  — "  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne. 

Westiitinster  Gazette. — "  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable.'' 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


By     Finch  Mason. 


"  MAD  "  liORRIMER. 

Price  3s.  6d. 
County  Gentleman. — "'  A  very  readable  book." 
Free  Lance. — "  These  stories  will  be  widely  read." 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Martin 

Dana.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Bristol  Daily  Mercury.—''*  The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn." 
Aberdeen  Daily  /o'i7'nal.  —  "  Mr.  Martin  Dana  is  a  very  clever  writer,  and,  his 
story  is  well  conceived  and  worked  out." 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  3s.  fid. 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Well  told  and  pathetic." 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins. 
LONDON  IN  SHADOW.    By  Bart  Kennedy. 
THOROUGHBRED.    By  Francis  Dodsworth. 
THE  WARRIOR  WOMAN.    By  E.  Vizetelly. 


No. 


SHILLING  SPORTING  SERIES. 

I.    LITTLE  CHERIE;    or   The  Trainer's 


Daughter.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 
Scotsman.—  ^  Brisk,  eloquent,  and  animated." 
People. — "The  story  is  well  told." 
Country  Life.—"K  lively  tale  of  racing." 
Onlooker.  —  "  Readable  and  interesting." 

No.  2.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GENTLE- 

MAN  horse  dealer.    By  Harold  Tremayne. 
Sportsman. — "Shrewd  wit  and  observation  are  scattered  through  the  pages." 
Sporting  Life.-  "  The  author  understands  his  subject." 
Yorkshire  Herald.^"  A  most  welcome  addition  to  sporting  literature." 
Bailey's  Magazine.—"  Readable  and  amusing." 

No.  3.  A  FURY  IN  WHITE  VELVET.  By 

Herbert  Comi-ton. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  "  One  of  the  best  shillingsworths  we  have  of  late  come 

across  it  is  readable,  well  told  and  exciting  from  start  to  finish." 

Liverpool  Mercury.—"  Full  of  exciting  adventure." 

Irish  Times.—"  Certainly  there  is  a  shillingsworth  of  incident  and  excitement." 

No.  4.  FROM  DOWNS  TO   SHIRES.    By  R. 

Alwy  n. 

Scotsman. — "  Will  be  enjoyed  by  any  sympathetic  sportsman  who  chances  on  the 
book." 

No.  5.  A    TRUE    SPORTSMAN.     By  Francis 

Dodsworth.   

TREHERNE'S  CORONATION  SERIES. 

Same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Edition,  handsomely  bound  in  limp  art  cloth,  is.  6d.  ; 
limp  leather,  2s.  6d. 

No.  I.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By 

Mrs.  Ckaik. 

No.  2.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.    By  J.ane 

Austen. 

No.  3.  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII,    &c.  By 

LvTTON.    [Ready  shortly. 

A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 
FREE  LIBRARIES.— The  January  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second-hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library  Depart- 
ment, t86  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL. 

THERE  will  be  held  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
beginning  on  March  19th,  an  Entrance  Examination  for  FIVE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS open  to  all  boys  under  14  not  members  of  the  School. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  under  the  above 
Fund  upon  the  POETRY  OF  ROSSETTI  .-ind  of  WILLIAM  MORRIS, 
will  be  delivered  bv  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at  the  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  High  Street,  Kensington,  on  Tuesdays,  at  8.30  I'.M.,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902.  Tickets  for  the  Course  ;  Reserved  seats,  £1  is.  and  10s.  6d.  ;  un- 
reserved, 5s.  To  Teachers,  2s.  6d.  —  Single  Lecture^:,  2s.  6d.,  reserved:  is.  unreserved. 
All  applications  for  tickets  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Stopford  Brooke, 
Lectureship  Fund,  University  College,  London. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

SIXTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.         MATINfiE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet. 
Ey  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 
MATINISES  every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 

MR.   FORBES    ROBERTSON  and 

MISS  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT  in 

Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley's  play,  MICE  AND  MEN. 
"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  gang  aft  a-gley." — Burns. 
Box  Office  open  from  10  to  10. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  To.M  B.  Davis. 

TO-NIGHT  and   EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30. 
MATINEE,  EVERY  S.^TUKDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan, 
MR.   KIRKE    LA    SHELLE'S  COMPANY 

IN 

ARIZONA. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  -/.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY, 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

MARK  HANBURY'S  QUEEN'S  HALL 

I'lANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  at  3. 
Tickets,  7s.  6(1.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.    Erard  I'iano. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

ASH   WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

FKIiXUAKY  12,  at  3. 
NEWMAN'S  SYMI'lIONY  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor    Mr.  Hknhv  J.  Wool). 
Vocalist-Mr.  KFRANGCON-DAVI  ES. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d,,  is.  (unreserved). 
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ROYAL    SOCIETY    for  the    PREVENTION  of 
CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained 
by  the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  January  2;,, 
1902  : — 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state   210 

Overdriving,  Sc.,  horses  and  donkeys   10 

Heating,  &c.,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  monkeys    62 

Travelling  horses  and  sheep  when  lame    7 

Starving  horses,  cattle,  and  fowls  by  withholding  food    15 

Wounding  horse  by  violently  spurring  at  races   i 

Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season    9 

Owners  causing  in  above   145 

.Selling  poisoned  grain    i 

Laying  poisoned  grain  on  land    i 

Using  threatening  language  to  officer   i 

T0t.1l  Dec.  21,  1901,  to  Jan.  20,  igoa  "462 

*  Twenly-one  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 

441  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  .ire  not  received  by  the  society). 

The  above  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 

requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 
'I'otal  convictions  during  1901,  8,033. 

The  above  return  is  published  (i)  'ro  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  .ind  Wales  ;  ' 
(2)  to  show  the  society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  kn  wn  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly-disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Besides  day 
duty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelly  are  not  acted  on,  but  are  put  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  names  of  correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are 
marked  "Private." 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.    The  society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

P.S. — Owing  to  the  society's  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
animal  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency. 
It  disseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
upwards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
books,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
engaged  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences. 
Thus,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man  s 
wants,  it  is  obvious  that  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Per>ons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
Its  monthly  illustrated  journals.  "The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  "  The  Band 
of  Mercy,  "  price  Jd.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
members  :  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  lifcrature  published  by  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
who  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 

SOAP  IN  WINTER. 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

will  not  "  Bite  "  the  skin  even  in  the  worst 
wintry  weather.    It  is  a  safe  protective  and 
cleansing  emollient  for  the  complexion. 
4d.  a  Tablet. 


AUSTRALIANS 


-  IN  THE  WAR. 


77te  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  De- 
CKMBER  28,  1901,  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Australians  in  the  South  African 
IP'ar,  also  treating  semi-hiaiiorously  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  which  largely  holds  in  Australia  that 
the  troops  from  that  country  did  all  the  hard  work, 
while  our  own  looked  on. 


Price  6id.,  post-free. 


The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
^  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    i  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year       ...      O    7    I      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Streett 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  client  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Registered  under  "  The  Companies  Acts.'"     Established  in  1836. 


CAPITAL   £8,000,000,    IN    100,000   SHARES   OF   £80  EACH. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the   Half-Yearly   Ordinary   General   Meeting,  the  6th  February,  1902. 
WILLIAM  EGERTON  HUBBARD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chain 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31SI  December  last,  have  to  report  thaf, 
after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  ;^3i,8o3  15s.  for  rebate  on 
bills  not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  ^^291, 905  17s.  5d.  From  this  sum  have  been  deducted  ;^25,ooo  transferred  to  Premises  Account, 
and  50,000  carried  to  Keserve  Fund,  leaving  ;i2i6,905  17s.  5d.,  which,  with  ^89,957  17s.  8d.  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account, 
leaves  available  the  sum  of  ^306,863  15s.  id. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  percent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per  cent.,  which  will  require 
;i^220,ooo,  leaving  the  sum  of  ^86,863  15s.  id.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account.  The  present  Dividend  added  to  that  paid 
to  30lh  June,  will  make  22  per  cent,  for  the  year  1901. 

The  Directors  with  deep  regret  announce  the  retirement,  on  account  of  advanced  age,  of  Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq.,  who,  since 
1869,  had  been  a  most  valued  member  of  the  Board.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  Directors  have  appointed  Ernest  Haliburton  Cunard,  Esq.,  ol 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  and  W.  S.  Cunard.    This  creates  a  vacancy  in  the  Auditorship,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  meeting  to  fill  up. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Ernest  Haliburton  Cunard,  Esq.,  William  Howard,  Esq.,  and  William  McKewan,  Esq.,  who,  being 
eligible,  ofier  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  £2  4s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Ta.x,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  17th  February. 

BALANCE-SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited,  2^st  December,  190. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  subscribed  ^^8,000,000 

Paid  up  

Reserve  Fund  

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts,  on 
Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest  accrued, 
Circular  Notes,  &c  

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers'  Guaran- 
tees  

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 
.\ccount  

Net  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts... 

Transferred  to  Premises  Account  


2,000,000 
1,550,000 


44,474,574  I3  6 

1,564,638  17  2 
31,803  IS  o 


Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account  


291,905 

17 

5 

25.000 

0 

0 

266,905 

17 

5 

50,000 

0 

0 

216,905 

17 

5 

89,957 

T7 

8 

306,863  15  1 


;C49,927,3Si '  o  9 


s.  d. 


Cr. 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and 

with  Bank  of  England    0,274,042  o 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities    2,829,890  11 


Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2*^  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  New  2^  per  Cents.,  and 
National  War  Loan  2%  per  Cent. 
(.£6, 894, 491  7s.  iid.,  of  which  ;^37o,65o 
OS.  od.  Consols  is  lodged  for  Public 
Accounts)  ;  Canada  4  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
Guaranteed  by  the  British  Government     7,204,905    5  6 

India  Government  Stock  and  India  Govern- 
ment Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  and 
Debentures   ,   1,083,632  16  2 

Jletropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 
Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De- 
benture Stock  and  Colonial  Bonds   1,917,827    7  6 

Other  Securities    6,714  17 


5^.  li. 


11,103,932  iz  5 


Discounted  Bills  Current    7,590,062  15 

Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 

and  Branches   18,901,477  5 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 

by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country, 

with  Fi.xtures  and  Fittings   

Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 

Loss  


579,689  3 


-  10,213,080  6  ic- 
4 

9 

-  26,491,540    I  J 

1,564,638   17  3' 

3 

554,689    s  3- 

;C49,927.88i    o  9 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


Dr 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers   

Salaries  and  all  other  E.vpenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  in- 
cluding Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries,  .\uditors'  and 

Directors'  Remuneration  

Transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Premises  Account  

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund   

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account   

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year   jC20o,ooo    o  o 

Bonus  I  per  cent   20,000   o  o 

Balance  carried  forward   86,863  '5 


£  s.  d. 
,466    4  o 


760  13  c 

000   o  o 

,000   o  o 

803  15  o 


306,863 


^^844,894    7  I 


Cr. 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account    89,957  17 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  ,-ifter  making  provision  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  ;^27,28i  17s.  6d.  brought 
from  30th  June  last    754,936  9 


.£844,894    7  1 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 
(Si.gned) 


J.  J.  CATER,  ^  Audit  Com- 
E.  H.  CUNARD,  \  mittee  of 
W.  E.  HUBBARD.)  Directors. 

H.  DEAN,  He.-»d  Office  Manager. 
RICHARD  LEMON,  Country  M.anager. 
WM.  HALL,  Chief .\ccountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
2oth  January,  1902. 


In  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  dated  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1901,  have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks 
there  registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined 
the  several  Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash- Balances, 
Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  staled  :  and  in 
our  opinion  the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  HY.    GRANT,  )  . 

THOS.  HORWOOD,  /  ^"aitors. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
23rd  January',  1902. 


LONDON   &   COUNTY   BANKING   COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Notice  IS  hereby  given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  C.-ipital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1901,  together  with  a  Bonirs 
It  I  per  cent.,  will  t;e  payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  17th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

,     ,     ,  J.  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary, 

ai  Lombard  Street,  7lh  Februar}-,  1902. 
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BiRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 
_     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
O  drawn  below  £100. 


2% 

22 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TtlephoHt  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ROSE   DEEP,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  TO~SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Sh,ireholders.  for  the 
three  years  ending  31st  December,  1901,  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of 
Exploration  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  WEDNESDAY,  i6th  APRIL,  1902,  at 
Si  a.m.,  for  the  following  business  :  — 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Accounts  for  the  three  years  ending  3tst  December,  1901,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

2.  To  Elect  Six  Directors,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  G.  Rouliot,  F.  Eckstein,  J.  .S. 

Curtis,  E.  Birkenruth,  F.  Drake,  and  H.  A.  Rogers  who  retire  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are 
eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

3.  To  Elect  Two  Auditors,  in  the  place  of  Me=srs.  C.  L.  Andersson,  F.S.A.A. 

Eng.,  and  H.  Pirn,  C.A.,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to 
fix  their  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 

4.  To  transact  General  Business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  i6th  to  the  22nd  April,  1902,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  Lo  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. , 
at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Paris  Office  of  the  Company,  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et 
de  I'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,     (Sigi.ed)    H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 
Head  Office  :  Eckstein's  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
25th  January,  1902. 

Issued  from  London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E,C.,  30th  January, 
ngo2.  A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

CROWN    DEEP,  LllvinrED] 

NOTICE  TO~SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders,  for  the 
three  years  ending  31st  December,  1901,  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Explo- 
ration Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  WEDNESDAY,  16th  APRIL,  1902,  at  3  p.m., 
for  the  following  business  :  — 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Accounts  for  the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  igoi,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

2.  To  Elect  Two  Directors,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  F.  Eckstein  and  J.  P.  Fitz- 

patrick,  who  retire  by  rotaiion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves 
for  re-election. 

3.  To  Elect  Two  Auditors,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson,  F.S.A.A. 

Eng.,  and  J.  N.  Webb,  who  retire,  but  who  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and 
to  fix  their  remuneration  tor  the  past  audit. 

4.  To  transact  General  Business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  April,  1902,  both  days 
inclnsive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting, 
must  depo-^it  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  :  — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting, 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within.  E.G., 
at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

By  Order  ot  the  Board,        (Signed)    H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 
Head  Office  :  Eckstein's  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
25th  January,  iij02. 

Issued  from  London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G.,  29th  January, 
1902.  A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

RAND   MINES,  LIMITED^ 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAI>  MEETING  of  Shareholders,  for 
the  three  years  ending  3isr  December,  1901.  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Ex- 
ploration Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  WEDNESDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1902.  at 
II  A.]\i.,  for  the  following  busmes-  :  — 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Accounts  for  the  three  years  endmg  31st  December,  iqdi,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

2.  To  Elect  Two  Directors,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wernher  and  A.  Beit, 

who  retire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Company's 
Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election. 

3.  To  elect  two  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson,  F.S.A.A., Eng., 

and  H.  Pirn.  C.A.,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their 
remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 

4.  To  transact  (_iencral  Business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  Ije  clo.scd  from  the  23rd  to  the  2gth  April,  1902,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Holders  of  New  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  (5s.  shares)  wishing  to  be  represented 
at  the  m'jeting,  must  produce  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the 
times  following  :  — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  C'ompany  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  or  the  meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  123  Bishop'-gate  Street  Within,  E.G., 
at  least  30  days  before  the  date  a])pointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  u'Or  et  de  I'Afrique  du  Sud,  ao  Kue 

Taitbout,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  lioUIing  of  the 
Meeting. 

Upon  such  production,  a  certi''catc  of  Production  and  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  wliich  such  Bearer  Wariant  holders  may  atiend  the  Meeting  either  in  persun 
or  by  proxy. 

By  Order  of  the  iio;ird,    (Signed)    H.  A.  RE.\D,  Secretary. 
Head  Office  :  Eckstt^n's  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
25th  January,  1902, 
ssued  from  London  Office,  120  liishopsgatc  Street  Within,  E.G. 

A.  MOIK,  London  Secretary. 
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VEREENIGING  ESTATES, 

(Registered  under  S.A.R.  Laws  in  August,  1897.) 

CAPITAL   ISSUED    -      -  £730,580, 
in  £1  Shares  -fully  paid. 


DEBENTURES.  —  Authorised,  £350,000  4  pep  Cent.  Debentures, 
redeemable  at  105  by  drawings  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  com- 
mencing 1905.  Holders  of  £250,000  issued  Debentures  had 
the  option  to  convert  into  Shares  on  basis  of  105  Shares  for 
each  £100  Debenture,  and  this  option  was  exercised  in  respect 
of  £219,600  of  Debentures,  leaving  the  amount  now  out- 
standing at  £30,400. 


PROPERTY.— The  property  owned  by  the  Company  has  been 
in  course  of  development  for  several  years,  both  from  the  estate  point 
of  view  and  as  a  coal  proposition.  The  estate  comprises  about 
126,000  acres  (say  196  square  miles).  Included  in  the  area  is  the 
township  of  Vereeniging,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Company.  The  main  railway  line  from  Capetown  to  Johannesburg 
(then  via  Pretoria  to  Delagoa  Bay)  passes  through  the  estate,  in  which 
two  railway  stations  are  situated.  Much  of  the  land  is  watered  by  the 
Vaal  River,  which  traverses  the  estate  for  some  25  miles,  and  the 
Company's  lands  are  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Beyond  the 
development  of  coal,  which  alone  has  so  far  been  dealt  with  as 
a  mineral,  there  is  a  belief  (expressed  by  experts)  that  other 
minerals  will  be  found  in  the  area,  and  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  test  this.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  has,  in 
the  past,  been  let  for  farms,  on  rental  basis  of  tenants  paying 
the  Company  one-half  of  the  crops  they  raised.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  war  there  was  an  increasing  occupation  by  farmers  and  raisers  of 
dairy  produce,  and  there  was  some  cattle  and  horse  raising.  The  war 
stopped  such  operations  entirely,  but  with  restoration  of  peace  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  great  amount  of  additional  land  beyond  what  already 
has  been  developed  will  be  taken  up  by  immigrants,  and  cultivated 
for  crops,  dairy  farms,  and  cattle,  horse,  &c. ,  raising.  On  the 
Transvaal  side  of  the  estate  a  dam  of  200  million  gallons  capacity  has 
been  constructed  for  irrigation  purposes. 

COAri. — Approximately  40  square  miles  of  the  area  is  estimated 
by  experts  to  contain  coal  deposits.  Such  deposits  are  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Vaal  River.  On  the  New  Cornelia  (Coal)  Mine,  south  of 
the  river,  the  plant  is  capable  of  dealing  with  1,500  tons  daily,  the 
coal  seam  of  this  mine  ranging  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  thickness.  A't 
the  Central  Mine,  north  of  the  Vaal  River,  the  seam  of  coal  ranges 
from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  thickness,  and  at  this  mine  it  is  computed  there 
are  1}  million  tons  of  coal  in  sight,  and  the  machinery  and  plant  of 
this  section  of  the  coal  property  has  a  capacity  of  an  output  of  I,000 
tons  of  large  coal  per  day, 

The  coal  produced  at  Vereeniging  has  been  supplied  both  to  the 
Randt  mining  companies,  distant  about  30  miles  from  Vereeniging, 
and  the  railways.  The  Cape  Railway  has  used  the  Company's  coal 
for  many  years,  and  at  present  a  contract  exists  for  continuance  of 
supply.  There  is  ready  facility  for  supply  of  the  Company's  coal 
throughout  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  to  the  diamond  mines,  as 
well  as  to  private  consumers.  For  the  twelve  months  ending 
30th  April,  1898,  the  output  of  coal  was  273,984  tons,  for  the  twelve 
months  to  30th  April,  1899,  251,400  tons,  and  for  the  five  following 
months  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  116,045  ionfi.  From  the 
30lh  April,  1901,  to  end  of  November  last,  the  total  output  was 
151.473  tons. 

MINER  ALS.  — Dr.  Frederick  Hatch,  in  his  geological  map  of 
the  Southern  Transvaal,  published  1st  September,  1897,  shows  the 
Black  Reef  to  be  on  the  Company's  farm  Uilvlugt. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES.— In  1892  tree  planting  was  com- 
menced on  the  estate  and  nearly  two  million  trees  were  established  by 
1897,  of  which  upwards  of  half  a  million  are  oak,  and  the  trees  are 
now  of  sufficiently  large  growth  to  become  an  immediate  source  of 
revenue. 

Other  industries  have  also  been  profitably  carried  on  upon  the 
estate,  such  as  firebrick  making,  sand  and  lime-stone  (juarrying,  «.Vc. 
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Six  New  6/=  Novels. 


Tregarthen's  Wife. 

Ready.^  By  F.  M.  WHITE.  Ylllustrated. 

The  First  Men  in  tlie  Moon. 


Ready.  ] 


By  H.  O.  WELLS.  ^Illustrated. 


Jim  tlie  Penman. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


A  Lover  of  Music. 

Fehtiary  12.]     By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  [Ilhistraieil 

Tlie  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 

Ma>rh  25.]        By  A.  CON  AN  DOYLE.  llUustrated. 


At  Sunwich  Port. 


April  22.] 


By  W.  W.  JACOBS.  [IllnslraUd 


GEORGE  NEWNES,   LIMITED,  LONDON,  W.C. 

FROM  CRADLE 

TO  CROWN: 

KING    EDWARD  VII. 
Is  being  Pablisked  in  about  20  SIXPEItSY  WEEKLY  PARTS. 


The  Most  Beautifully  Printed  and  Illustrated 

LIFE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 

-     PkOOUCED  PA' 

Messrs.  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd., 


THE    PUBLISHERS  OK 


"TIT-BITS,"    "THE    STRAND   MAGAZINE,"  "THE   WIDE  WORLD 
MAGAZINE,"  and  many  others  of  the  most  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day. 


The  resources  of  their  great  establishment  are  being 
used  to  produce  the  best  Life  of  the  King 
that  has  yet  been  published. 

Hundreds  of  Anecdotes, 

Hundreds  of  Interesting  Incidents, 

and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


PART  1,  6d.  Net,  READY  February  18. 
PART  2,         „  „         March  4. 

and  Weekly  afterwards. 


MR.  HEINEMMI^^  BOOKS. 
The  Regions  of  the  World. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Volumes  Descriptive  of  the  Physical  Environment  of  the 
Nations.  Edited  by  H.  J  MACKINDER,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church- 
Reader  in  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Principal  of  Reading  College. 
With  Maps  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  Price  £^  4s.  the  Set,  or  separate  volumes, 
7s.  6d.  each. 

VOL.  I.  is  now  ready  : — 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

With  6  Coloured  Maps  and  132  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

A  Complete  Prospectus  and  List  of  the  Series  on  Application. 
The  Sketch.—"  The  book  is  well  suited  to  the  general  reader,  who  will  find  it  full 
of  carefully  thought-out  information,  written  in  a  lascinating  manner." 

The  Great  Peoples  Series. 

Edited  by  Professor  YORK  POWELL. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

II.— THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

By  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A. 

THE   GARDEN   OF  KAMA. 

AND  OTHER  LOVE  LYRICS  FROM  INDIA. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  LAURENCE  HOPE,  i  vol.  5s.  net. 
The  Daily  Chronicle.  — "'\'h\%  poet  is  one  of  tha  happy  few  wha  have  created 
literature  out  of  our  occupation  of  India.  Since  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  gave  us  such 
poems  as  '  Siva,'  no  one  has  so  truly  interpreted  the  Indian  mind.  Apart  Iromtheir 
Indian  themes  and  setting,  the  verses  remain  in  most  instances  true  poems  in  them- 
selves," 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  SQUIB. 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  R.    Cloth,  ss.  6d. 
THE  NEW  DOOLEY  BOOK. 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  OPINIONS.    By  F.  P.  Dunne. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FICTION. 

A  Century  of  French  Romance^ 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
A  Library  Edition  in  12  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  cloth  e.xtra,  £^  4s.  for  the  set  of 
12  Volumes,  limited  to  1,000  Sets,  or  separate  volumes,  7s.  fid.  each. 

Vol.  III.  is  now  ready  : — 

MAUPRAT.    By  George  Sand. 

With  an  Introduction  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    With  3  Coloured  Plates  by 
Eugene  Paul  Avril,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  '  Mauprat '  stands  at  the  apex  of  its  author's  first 
period  ;  it  is  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  richly  romantic,  imaginative, 
even  lyrical  in  fervour.  It  is  exactly  suited  to  the  British  reader  of  intelligence 
and  culture." 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
SONS    OF    THE  SWORD. 

By  MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author  of  "A  Village  Tragedy." 
SECOND  IMPRESSION. 
The  Times. — "  To  write  a  good  Napoleon  novel  has  long  seemed  to  be  one  of 
those  enterprises  that  attract  authors  only  to  overthrow  and  discomfit  ihem.  Vet 
Mrs.  Woods  has  come  out  of  this  ordeal  unscathed,  and  her  good  fortune  places 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  Everyone  should  read  '  Sons  of  the 
Sword." " 

A   PROPHET   OF   THE  REAL. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER. 
The  Daily  Telegraph.— "  Both  striking  and  original.    The  authoress  knows  ho-w 
to  tell  her  story,  and  the  way  in  which  stie  describes  the  emotions  of  her  characters 
Is  often  eloquent." 

THE    RIGHT    OF  WAY. 


The  OutlocI;.— 
moving  novel.  ' 

THE 
THE  FALL 


By  GII.BEKT  PARKER. 
It  is  dramatic,  it  abounds  in  good  things. 


It  is  a  powerful  and 

STORY   OF  EDEN. 

By  DOLF  WYI.LARDE. 

OF    LORD  PADDOCKSLEA. 


CITY. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY" 
This  is  exhausted,  and  a  Second  Edition  is  now 


By  LIONEL  LANGTON. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Amusing  snapshots  of  current  political  life." 

THE  ETERNAL 

By  HALL  CAINK. 
*»*  A  First  English  Edition  jjf  100,000  copies  of 
was  published  on  August  21st. 
re  ady. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
THE  CHRISTIAN.       I     THE  BONDMAN. 
THE  MANXMAN.  THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

New  Volumes  of  "THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY,"  4s.  each. 
IN  OLE  VIRGINIA. 

By  T.  NELSON  PAGE. 
The  Athen(ruin.—  '  Mr.  Page  writes  of  the  picturesque  southern  land  not  alone 
as  one  who  knows,  but  as  one  wh  i  is  aflect  onately  familiar  with  it.    These  stories 
merit  higher  praise.    They  .ire  full  of  kindly  sentiment,  homely  talk,  and  stirriag 
incident." 

THE  BELEAGUERED  FOREST. 

By  ELI  A  W.  PEAT  11 K. 
The  World.  -"  His  feeling  for  nature  is  that  of  a  poet,  and  he  expresses  it  alwaj's 
h.ippily,  and  sometimes  with  singular  felicity."  •  i 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into  ! 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  coinmunications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.    Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Though  a  possibility  of  some  understanding  between 
Britain  and  Japan  has  often  been  discussed,  the  news  of 
the  treaty  took  everyone  by  surprise.  Both  the  instru- 
ment and  preamble  are  singularly  explicit  in  their  terms 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  further  information  the 
Opposition  desire  to  extract,  especially  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Lansdowne's  despatch  to  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald.  The  treaty  expresses  the  "  discovery  "  of 
the  similarity  between  Japanese  and  British  interests  in 
the  Far  East.  Topographically  Japan's  interests  lie  in 
Korea,  Great  Britain's  in  China,  and  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  bind  themselves  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  these  two  countries  and  to  take  measures  to 
safeguard  each  other's  interests  in  respect  of  them.  If 
either  party  becomes  thus  engaged  in  war  with  another 
Power,  the  second  contracting  Power  shall  maintain  ' 
a  strict  neutrality  and  attempt  to  prevent  other  Powers  j 
from  joining  hostilities.  But  if  these  efforts  fail,  the  I 
other  party  will  make  common  cause  with  its  ally,  j 
Also  both  parties  agree  not  to  enter  into  any  other 
agreement  that  may  prejudice  the  interests  so  described. 
The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  It 
is  expressly  stated  in  the  preamble  that  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East  is  the  prime  object  of  the  treaty  and  the 
alliance  is  designed  to  secure  "  equal  opportunities  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China  and 
Korea  ". 

The  treaty  has  been  received  abroad  with  unusual 
common  sense  and  reticence  ;  but  among  the  multitude 
of  comments  the  historic  significance  of  an  alliance 
between   East   and   West   unprecedented  in  modern 
times    has    been    overlooked.      The   German  press 
welcome  the  treaty  because  they  regard  it  as  directed 
against  Russia,  and  now  that  Manchuria  has  been  pub-  j 
licly  defined  by  Lord  Lansdowne  as  a  part  of  China,  on 
whose  integrity  the  instrument  insists,  the  popularity  ! 
of  the  treaty  should  increase.     The  Russian  people  j 
feel  perhaps  too  much  confidence  in  Russian  perennial  I 
solidity  to  be  much  affected  by  temporary  alliances  ;  but 
in  France,  where  the  Russian  alliance  is  the  continual 
subject  of  nervous  criticism,  it  is  felt  that  this  treaty  is 
an  effective  answer,  so  far  as  the  East  is  concerned, 
to  the  dual  alliance.     The  Americans  affect  a  certain 
pleasure  and  perhaps  they  have  no  particular  objection 
to  a  possible  checking  of  their  friends'  schemes.  Apart 
from  its  likely  effect  on  the  several  nations  the  generally 


expressed  opinion  that  the  treaty  represents  a  radical 
change  in  British  ideas  of  the  value  of  a  "  free  hand" 
is  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  on  Thursday 
night.  It  is  a  satisfactory  sign  of  confidence  in  the 
peaceful  intentions  expressed  in  the  preamble  that  the 
treaty,  even  in  this  country,  has  not  been  taken  as  an 
opportunity  for  an  outpouring  of  anti-English  venom. 

The  discussion  of  the  treaty  in  the  two  Houses  on 
Thursday  was  unimportant.  The  general  upshot  was 
that  both  sides  on  the  whole  thought  the  move  a  good 
one  ;  though  of  course  the  Opposition  had  to  criticise, 
and  suggest  impossible  dangers  and  unlikely  contin- 
gencies. The  only  item  of  any  significance  was  the 
explicit  declaration,  elicited  by  Lord  Rosebery  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  the  Government  do,  as  they 
always  have  done,  regard  Manchuria  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  agree  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  entirely  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  peace 
that  our  relations  with  Japan  are  now  in  the  form  of  an 
alliance,  not  "a  good  understanding"  which  means 
nothing.  It  is  better  in  every  way  that  these  things 
should  be  defined  precisely  and  not  left  in  a  vague  and 
indeterminate  position. 

When  Wei-hai-wei  was  first  leased  there  was  much 
self-congratulation  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  at  any  rate 
amongst  members  of  the  Government  as  though  on  a 
successful  counter  to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  extraction  of  the  confession  that  the  new 
harbour  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  fortification  is 
the  natural  sequel  to  moves  of  this  kind.  The  only 
parallel  is  the  surrender  of  Port  Hamilton.  The 
eager  avowal  that  Wei-hai-wei  would  still  be  useful 
as  a  health  resort  gave  Lord  Rosebery  an  opening 
such  as  he  enjoys.  "  Piano  "  was  the  absolute  adjective 
with  which  to  label  Lord  Onslow's  explanations  ;  but 
it  was  almost  kind  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  use  ridicule 
rather  than  some  more  serious  weapon.  It  may  be 
true  that  some  day  possibly  Wei-hai-wei  may  become 
unexpectedly  valuable,  as  did  Hong  Kong,  but  that  was 
no  reason  for  boasting  three  years  ago  that  it  was 
comparable  with  Port  Arthur,  a  beautiful  natural 
harbour  already  strongly  fortified,  nor  for  making 
an  agreement  with  Germany  which  cut  off  the  harbour 
from  sharing  in  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  rich 
hinterland. 

The  Government's  amazing  indiscretion — it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  father  it  on  its  mouthpiece,  Lord  Cran- 
borne,  who  might  very  well  as  on  former  occasions 
refer  the  inquirer  to  his  Leader — in  revealing  diplomatic 
secrets  as  to  international  communications  previous  to 
the  Spanish-American  war  has  led  to  the  results  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  might  have  foreseen. 
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Every  European  country  is  nursing  resentment  against 
us,  and  Germany  in  particular  has  flatly  contradicted 
our  Government's  version  of  the  story.  The  German 
version  and  ours — re-stated  in  the  House  this  week 
by  Lord  Cranborne — are  absolutely  incompatible  : 
and  the  whole  situation  is  extremely  unpleasant. 
We  find  a  newspaper  man  in  New  York  coolly  asking 
for  credence  in  preference  to  the  German  ambas- 
sador. Mr.  Smalley  is  really  growing  too  ridiculous. 
Still  if,  as  we  do  not  doubt,  he  really  was  as  intimate 
with  Mr.  McKinley  as  he  gave  the  world  to  under- 
stand, there  is  significance  in  his  information  that 
the  President  kept  back  a  communication  from  the 
Spanish  Government  "virtually  conceding"  all  the 
American  demands  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war.  We 
never  thought  the  Americans  went  into  that  war  with 
clean  hands  but  we  had  not  conceived  that  they  were  so 
soiled  as  the  "Times  "  correspondent  suggests  or  rather 
affirms.  The  "Westminster  Gazette"  finds  it  as 
staggering  as  we  do.  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Smalley 
too  were  revealing  State  secrets.  In  his  excuse,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  urged,  with  much  truth,  that  he  is  not  a 
diplomatic  person. 

The  Boer  casualties  reported  last  week  amounted  in 
all  to  717,  of  whom  574  were  prisoners.  It  is  the 
largest  list  in  the  second  part  of  the  war.  The  success 
was  chiefly  due  to  what  has  been  described  as  Lord 
Kitchener's  "drive"  in  which  a  considerable  force 
under  De  Wet  was  driven  up  against  the  blockhouses. 
De  Wet  himself  escaped  by  a  repetition  of  Hannibal's 
tactics.  He  stampeded  the  cattle  and  got  through  with 
a  small  party  in  the  midst  of  them.  Touching  the  pursuit 
of  De  Wet — whose  identity  with  a  famous  general  of 
the  same  name  in  previous  engagements  has  been  just 
discovered  by  the  "Times" — a  succession  of  sporting 
metaphors  have  been  offered  us.  Lord  Kitchener  has 
made  a  "  haul  "  and  a  "bag"  and  now  a  "  drive  ".  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  twit  Lord  Kitchener  with  this  ill 
success  should  remember  that  in  the  best  calculated  drive 
some  birds  must  always  break  away.  Two  unhappy 
incidents  have  been  reported,  in  which  we  lost  23  killed 
and  55  wounded.  In  one  a  convoy  of  donkey  wagons 
moving  from  Beaufort  West  under  100  men  was  captured 
by  600  Boers  ;  in  the  other  a  detachment  of  Doran's 
column  was  rushed  during  the  night  near  Calvinia. 
Some  captured  Boer  officers,  on  whose  Herodotean 
stories  it  is  unsafe  to  rely,  have  estimated  the  Boer 
forces  at  12,000,  whom  they  describe  as  irreconcileable, 
but  confess  that  the  dearth  of  food  stuff  is  alarming. 

The  eighth  New  Zealand  contingent  has  left  for 
South  Africa,  and  it  is  announced  that  there  are  5,000 
more  New  Zealanders  prepared  to  respond  to  the  ninth 
call  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  it.  Meetings 
have  been  held  during  the  week  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Cape  Town  to  protest  against  Continental  slanders 
on  the  British  forces,  and  almost  the  first  business  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  which  assembled  on  Thursday 
will  be  to  pass  a  strong  resolution  to  the  same  effect.  At 
the  Cape,  as  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  considered  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  punish  the  slanderous  foreigner 
would  be  to  imitate  Canada  in  the  matter  of  differential 
duties  favouring  British  goods.  At  Tuesday's  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lord  Strathcona  de- 
clared that  not  a  single  man  in  Canada  dare  call  himself 
pro- Boer.  He  might  have  said  the  same  thing  of 
the  whole  empire.  It  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
in  Australia  that  the  federal  Government  was  so  slow 
in  offering  further  troops  for  South  Africa.  What, 
asks  one  Melbourne  paper,  will  they  think  of  us  in 
Toronto  ?  and  there  is  a  pleasing  suggestion  of  com- 
petitive loyalty  in  the  question. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  Markham's  latest 
action  with  common-sense.  He  printed  a  letter  in  the 
"Times",  for  which  the  "Times"  afterwards  apologised 
on  their  own  part,  attacking  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Forster, 
writing  from  Africa,  demanded  an  apology  and  received 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Markham's  solicitors  that  they 
were  ready  to  do  service.  When  the  case  came  before 
a  grand  jury  Mr.  Markham  acknowledged  the  libel, 
no  evidence  was  called  and  his  counsel  only  pleaded  for 
extenuation  of  damages.  The  gist  of  the  libel  lay  in 
stigmatising  Mr.  Forster  as  one  of  the  Kimberley  gang. 


and  the  contention  was  that  in  South  Africa  this  would 
be  accepted  as  indicating  a  connexion  with  illicit 
diamond  dealing.  The  implication,  taken  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Forster's  oflficial  position,  was  calculated  to 
injure  his  reputation,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages 
at  _;^2,ooo.  Why  did  Mr.  Markham  do  this  very 
gratuitous  thing  ? 

The  Government  has  come  out  of  the  debate  on  the 
Remount  question  even  less  well  in  the  Upper  than  in  the 
Lower  House.  The  plain  fact  is  as  Lord  Rosebery  put 
it  :  the  Government  has  been  defrauded  by  its  agents 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  the  sooner  an  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  especial  case  as  well  as  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Remount  Department  the  better  for 
the  country.  Lord  Rosebery  is  great  at  country  inns 
and  the  affidavit  which  he  read  from  the  German 
waiter,  who  attended  on  the  Selecting  Committee, 
gives  the  very  atmosphere  of  horse  bargaining. 
Lord  Lonsdale,  who  was  most  cavalierly  treated 
in  the  matter  of  his  supersession  from  the  Remount 
Department,  told  a  yet  better  tale  of  the  remount 
inspector  who  selected  and  assessed  at  ^80  and  ^i^ioo 
horses  which  had  been  sent  off  to  auction  anonymously 
as  absolutely  useless.  Both  tales  were  not  less  serious 
for  being  humorous.  Since  Moses  received  h's  gross 
of  green  spectacles  horse  bargaining  has  been  allowed 
a  chartered  freedom  from  honesty ;  but  we  do  not 
raise  a  Moses  to  bargain  with  others  of  similar  names. 
The  Government  shirked  the  issue.  The  apology  that 
an  emergency  warrants  a  modicum  of  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  is  tantamount  to  arguing  that  the  War 
Office  is  only  organised  to  operate  in  time  of  peace.  A 
properly  organised  department  enjoys  being  put  to  the 
test. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  gave  the  right  answer  to  the 
representatives  of  the  new  Indian  Famine  Union  when 
he  informed  them  that  they  could  tell  him  nothing  he 
did  not  already  know.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
inquisitions  and  inquiries  which  they  advocate  would 
disclose  nothing  of  material  importance  which  is  not 
already  well  known  or  easily  accessible  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  its  officials.  His  final  reply  might 
indeed  have  been  given  at  once  when  he  was  first 
approached  instead  of  postponing  it  till  the  recent 
debate  had  disclosed  the  weakness  of  the  case  he  had 
to  meet.  Possibly  he  refrained  out  of  deference  to 
the  many  respectable  nam_es  which  have  been  associated 
with  the  movement  in  its  present  form.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  many  well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  persons 
and  personages  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  a 
party  which  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  embarrass 
rather  than  to  assist  the  Indian  administration. 

Although  the  newspapers,  as  in  duty  bound,  describe 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  in  the  City  as  "important", 
there  really  was  nothing  new  in  it  whatever.  This  was 
inevitable,  no  doubt,  and  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
detract  from  the  significance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
triumph.  If  ever  a  statesman  earned  an  ovation,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  has  done  so  :  it  was  his  due.  But  a 
recital  of  the  causes  and  justification  of  the  war  is 
neither  exciting  nor  instructive  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
The  definitive  announcement  that  there  were  certain 
individuals,  (Mr.  Steyn  presumably,  and  Mr.  Reitz), 
who  would  in  no  circumstances  be  included  in  any 
amnesty,  or  he  allowed  to  remain  in  South  Africa,  was 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Balfour's  remark,  that  great  as  had 
been  Mr.  Chamberlain's  achievements,  the  greatest  still 
remained  in  the  pacification  of  South  Africa,  struck  the 
right  note. 

If  the  discussion  on  a  few  lines  of  the  new  Procedure 
proposals  takes  four  days  how  long  will  it  be  before 
the  nineteen  pages  are  passed  ?  If  the  answer  is  to  be 
mathematical,  the  prospect  is  appalling  and  much  as 
the  House  ot  Commons  falls  short  in  businesslike  ways, 
its  reformation  seems  hardly  worth  the  time  or  trouble. 
From  sheer  dulness  the  country  will  cease  to  attend  to 
the  formless  debates.  The  most  vigorous  fight  was 
waged,  as  might  have  been  expected,  round  the  in- 
sistence on  an  apology  from  an  offending  member. 
The  tender  consciences  of  the  Nationalists  were  smitten  : 
they  saw  themselves  offenders  and  felt  their  inability  to 
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write  an  apology  to  a  Sassenach  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
passing"  of  the  clause  might  eventually  disfranchise  in  a 
practical  sense  more  Irish  constituencies  than  North 
Galway.  But  the  strength  of  argument  did  not  lie 
wholly  with  the  Government.  There  are  ministers  who 
have  previously  offended  against  ♦^^he  laws  as  well  as 
what  Sir  William  Harcourt  called  the  "  instinct  of  the 
House  ". 

An  apology  of  this  sort  puts  perhaps  something  of  a 
premium  on  hypocrisy  and  at  best  its  exaction  suggests 
the  nearness  of  the  resemblance  between  the  members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  nursery.  But  setting  aside 
those  who  are  haunted  by  the  queer  notion  that  an 
M.  P.  is  not  as  other  men  are  and  must  be  dealt  with 
quite  differently  from  other  men,  we  cannot  imagine 
how  any  man  can  really  think  a  banishment  for  20,  40 
or  80  days  and  a  proper  apology  is  punishment  too 
severe  for  offenders  who  "cheek  "  the  Chair,  resist  the 
police — by  sprawling  among  the  benches  for  instance — 
and  who,  roaring  and  blustering,  have  finally  to  be 
dragged  from  the  House.  Surely  Mr.  Gray  has,  with 
us,  seen  this  take  place  ?  Were  he  to  say  that  he  had 
not,  it  would  be  perilously  near  a  confession  that  he 
had  not  been  very  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
Chamber.  It  seems  he  is  fearful  lest  the  "sincere 
apology  "  demanded  may  manufacture  hypocrites  :  but 
would  he  deprecate  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  in  some  cases  be  lip  service  only, 
and  would  he  like  to  allow  those  who  intend  making 
violent  speeches  against  England,  and  for  the  Boers, 
to  contract  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Redmond,  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  his 
lieutenant,  caught  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  constitutional  slip 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  view  of  Mr.  Balfour's  precise 
care  for  Procedure.  Last  year  under  the  imperative 
stress  of  business  emergency  Mr.  Balfour  took  all  the 
Supplementary  Estimates  in  one  vote  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  thus  establish  a  precedent.  He  was 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  this  year  when  he  was 
pulled  up  by  Mr.  Redmond.  Last  session  the  Speaker 
announced  that  if  the  change  was  to  be  repeated  ten 
days'  notice  was  to  be  given,  and  this  notice  was 
actually  given  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  ;  but  either 
there  was  "  so  much  floor  and  so  little  House"  or  Mr. 
Austen  was  so  inconspicuous  that  his  announcement 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
reporters.  Even  had  the  notice  been  quite  clearly 
given  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  absolved  ;  for  last  session 
he  promised  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates,  but  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten 
his  promise.  With  his  usual  courtesy  Mr.  Balfour  gave 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  House  never  does  any 
good  to  anyone  by  discussing  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates under  the  several  heads  and  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme 
is  certainly  the  most  "convenient".  Still  the  House 
must  observe  its  own  laws.  Mr.  Redmond  not  for  the 
first  time  won  a  considerable  victory  by  his  watchful 
leadership. 

But  for  the  Japanese  treaty  the  Government  would 
have  lost  ground  seriously  this  week  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  The  remount  scandal  and  the  unpleasant 
insinuations  concerning  the  meat  contracts  are  calcu- 
lated to  keep  people  uneasy  :  Mr.  Balfour  made  that 
unhappy  mistake  on  the  supplementary  votes  ;  the  con- 
fession on  the  changed  view  of  the  value  of  Wei-hai-wei 
was  a  direct  confession  of  a  mistake  in  the  past ;  then 
there  was  Lord  Cranborne's  indiscretion  ;  while  the 
best  part  of  the  week  has  been  spent  in  vain  babblings 
over  one  small  point  in  the  laws  of  Procedure.  But 
the  Government  is  the  luckiest  of  modern  times.  The 
Japan  treaty  has  filled  the  public  mind  and  all  this 
accumulation  of  little  failures  has  been  slurred  over. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  feel  regret  at  the  death  of 
Lord  DufFerin,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  lived 
worse  things  would  have  befallen  him.  Neither  are  we 
of  those  who  hold  him  comparatively  blameless  in  the 
London  and  Globe  business,  as  an  honourable  man 
duped  by  scoundrels.  If  Lord  Dufferin  had  made  any 
kind  of  attempt  to  understand  what  was  going  on, 
and  had  been  baffled  by  the  lies  and  tricks  of  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright,  our  judgment  would   have  been 


different.  But  Lord  Dufferin  made  no  effort  to  follow 
the  business  of  the  company  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man ;  and  to  draw  a  large  salary  for  neglecting  the 
duties  of  a  trustee  does  not  strike  us  as  honourable. 
His  death  has  removed  the  last  excuse  for  not  making 
his  coadjutors  responsible.  None  the  less  is  such  an 
end  to  such  a  career  very  tragic.  Viceroy  of  Canada, 
Ambassador  at  S.  Petersburg,  and  Viceroy  of  India, 
three  of  the  most  splendid  posts  in  our  public  sfirvice 
were  all  filled  by  Lord  Dufferin  with  conspicuous 
success.  He  was  not  so  much  an  able  man,  in  the 
sense  of  studying  questions  profoundly,  as  a  tactful 
genial  Irishman,  full  of  social  resource. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  remarkable  for  his  physical 
resemblance  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  very  kind 
to  him  in  his  younger  days.  Dwelling  on  the  memories 
of  his  youth,  Lord  Dufferin  once  remarked  to  us  that 
he  recollected  going  up  to  Disraeli  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  saying  "Please,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
tell  me  a  novel  to  read  ".  Disraeli  replied  immediately, 
"When  I  want  to  read  a  novel  I  write  one".  Many 
many  years  afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield  appointed 
Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Embassy  at  S.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Ambassador  called  in  Downing  Street  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  found  his  former  friend 
quite  changed  in  manner  :  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  stiff 
and  pompous,  and  informed  his  astonished  visitor  that 
the  Government  would  not  summon  him  from  S. 
Petersburg  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By  an 
ancient  custom,  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  summon  an  ambassador, 
if  a  peer,  from  any  capital  in  Europe  to  support  them 
in  the  Lords,  whatever  his  politics  may  be.  Lord 
Dufferin  was  a  Liberal,  but  he  had  forgotten  the 
ancient  right,  and  he  never  saw  Lord  Beaconsfield 
again. 

The  London  and  Globe  inquiry  was  before  the 
Winding-up  Court  again  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  was  recalled  and  examined  and  the  proceedings 
were  adjourned  after  his  evidence  until  25  February 
in  order  that  he  might  be  re-examined.  Besides  Mr. 
i  Whitaker  Wright  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Anderson,  the 
accountants  of  the  Globe  Company  who  had  appealed 
against  the  order  for  their  examination  under  the 
Winding-up  Act  1890,  submitted  themselves  to 
examination  under  the  Act  of  1862,  and  Mr.  Leman 
a  director  of  the  Globe  and  the  Standard  Com- 
panies was  recalled.  He  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
serious  discrepancies  between  the  accounts  and  the 
balance-sheet,  and  especially  as  to  the  discrepancy 
in  November  which  amounted  to  ^1,100,000;  and  he 
said  that  as  to  the  loss  of  ^^600,000  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  months  preceding  he  was  not  aware 
of  it,  and  had  taken  no  trouble  to  ascertain  it. 
The  accountants  gave  evidence  as  to  the  transfers  of 
shares  from  the  Globe  to  the  other  Whitaker  Wright 
companies  not  having  been  consented  to  by  the  brokers, 
and  denied  that  Mr.  Ford  had  as  he  had  stated 
raised  an  objection  as  to  these  consents  not  having 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  view  that  depreciations  in  the  value 
of  shares  had  been  wiped  off ;  and  the  inquiry  was 
adjourned. 

On  Thursday  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which 
acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Department,  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  express- 
ing confidence  in  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  a  conviction 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  Vice-President  of  the  depart- 
ment until  at  least  the  task  of  organising  the  work  has 
been  accomplished.  This  Council  is  one  of  the  most 
popularly  elected  and  representative  bodies  in  the 
kingdom  ;  its  decision  is  very  wise  and  of  good 
omen  for  Ireland.  There  may  or  may  not  be  some 
irregularity,  legal  or  constitutional,  in  Mr.  Plunkett 
still  retaining   the  post   though   not  having   at  the 

j  moment  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  Council  has  swept 
aside  all  such  peddling  considerations  and  declared 
that  Mr.  Plunkett  must  remain.    We  hope  very  shortly 

{  to  review  Mr.  Plunkett's  work  and  the  prospects  of 

;  Ireland  in  relation  thereto.  Meanwhile  we  can  say, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  his  w^ithdrawal 

j  would  be  a  grievous  set-back.    He,  called  in  late,  is  the 
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true  physician  who  has  "struck  his  finger  on  the  place  " 
where  Ireland  ails  :  to  take  the  case  out  of  his  hands 
would  be  madness  simply. 

There  may  be  a  note  of  exaggeration  about  some 
who  earnestly  deplore  the  dwindling  wheat-growing 
acreage  of  Great  Britain,  the  while  forgetful  of  the 
meat-producing  uses  to  which  converted  arable  land 
is  put :  and  this  side  to  the  question  is  shown 
in  an  article  on  the  food  production  of  the  country 
which  we  print  to-day.  But  "superior"  people  and 
the  Cobden  Club  really  should  know  better  than  to  try 
to  make  out  that  these  are  cries  and  alarums  raised 
only  by  the  half-educated.  "Those  who  argue 
that  England  may  safely  depend  upon  a  supply  of 
foreign  corn,  if  it  grows  none  or  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  its  own,  forget  that  they  are  subjugating  the  neces- 
saries of  life  itself  to  the  mere  luxuries  or  comforts 
of  society."  These  were  Coleridge's  words  spoken 
something  like  seventy  years  ago  when  our  population 
was  less  by  many  millions  than  to-day.  We  suppose  that 
even  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  professor  of  political  economy 
—that  was  a  lovely  saying  of  Mr.  Balfour's  !— would 
know  that  Coleridge  was  more  than  half  educated. 

After  three  years  of  fame  the  Epsom  Urban  Council 
is  to  step  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  should 
never  have  emerged  :  Lord  Rosebery  has  announced 
his  retirement.  Who  will  least  regret  it  ?  There  has 
been  a  certain  inherent  opposition  for  the  last  three 
years  between  the  chairman  and  the  members.  The 
Epsom  Urban  Council  was  made  for  business,  not 
notoriety  ;  Lord  Rosebery  was  made  for  notoriety  not 
business.  But  it  was  Lord  Rosebery  who  was  converted 
by  the  local  mind.  Was  not  his  last  action  to  oppose 
a  Bill  for  electric  lighting  on  the  score  of  economy  ? 
And  who  after  this  shall  deny  that  those  good  people 
of  Epsom  are  justified  who  point  to  the  climax  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  career  :  first  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  next  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  and 
last  chairman  of  the  Epsom  Urban  Council.  As  for 
the  ex- Progressive's  own  opinion,  he  may  yet  come  to 
think  that  it  is  more  pleasant  and  useful  to  oppose 
progress  in  suburban  Epsom  than  to  dig  with  a  spade 
in  provincial  Liverpool. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  the  continua- 
tion of  receipts  on  account  of  taxation,  the  public 
deposits  having  increased  by  ^1,739,700,  the  depletion 
of  the  rnarket  to  this  extent  being  further  reflected  in 
the  addition  of  ^1,368,850  to  other  securities  repre- 
senting outside  borrowings.  Notes  and  gold  have 
returned  from  the  provinces,  strengthening  the  coin 
and  bullion  by  ^525,250  and  reducing  the  active  note 
circulatiori  by  p<|'225,3oo.  The  resultant  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  figures  is  an  increase  to  the  total 
reserve  of  £7So,5i,o  whilst  the  proportion  is  a  ^  per 
cent,  lower  at  48-24  per  cent.  The  Funds  have 
not  been  a  very  active  market  during  the  past 
week,  the  probability  of  a  further  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills  or  a  new  War  Loan  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
buoyancy  ;  Consols  have  reflected  the  general  course, 
a  slight  shrinkage  day  by  day  having  taken  place. 
Colonial  issues  have  been  steady  although  closing 
rather  easier,  and  the  Foreign  section  shows  some  im- 
provement, more  especially  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
issues  on  the  announcement  of  the  new  Treaty  between 
ourselves  and  Japan. 

Home  Railways  have  been  a  firm  market  and  prices 
have  been  fully  maintained,  the  southern  lines  mark- 
ing substantial  advances.  American  Rails  have  not 
been  active  but  most  stocks  are  higher  on  balance  ; 
the  market  on  this  side  however  has  done  little 
beyond  marking  the  parity  of  New  York  prices.  The 
settlement  in  South  African  mining  shares  was  com 
pleted  satisfactorily  and  it  is  understood  that  a  whole- 
some and  necessary  check  has  been  ^iven  to  certain 
weak  operators  who  had  commitments  beyond  their 
financial  strength  ;  the  market  cli-ses  somewhat  dull 
in  consequence  of  profit-taking  and  the  absence  of  any 
specially  favourable  political  news  as  to  the  position  in 
South  Africa.  The  remaining  markets  have  been  with- 
out interest  beyond  a  slight  hardening  in  the  better 
class  of  West  African  shares.  Consols  94],';.  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY. 

T^HE  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  has  taken  the 
civilised  world  by  surprise.  This  alone  is  no 
contemptible  achievement  in  an  age  when  State 
secrets  have  too  often  been  little  else  but  "secrets  de 
Polichinelle  ".  This  to  a  large  extent  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  conduct  our  affairs  are  deplorably 
in  the  habit  of  "flying  kites"  in  order  to  see  in  what 
direction  the  wind  of  popular  favour  may  waft  them. 
The  secrecy  which  has  enveloped  this  momentous 
diplomatic  stroke  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  it  has  been  evolved.  It  has  at 
least  demonstrated  the  blessings  of  an  inner  Cabinet  and 
the  superiority  over  the  new  diplomacy  of  the  old. 
We  are  at  last  confronted  with  an  event  of  supreme 
importance  in  international  politics  which  has  not  been 
discounted  beforehand  by  the  comments  of  either  an 
ignorant  or  an  interested  press.  We  can  regard  it 
with  that  equanimity  which  springs  alone  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  fait  accompli.  What  you  can 
neither  alter  nor  avert  is  viewed  from  a  different  stand- 
point from  that  whence  we  survey  the  possible  or  even 
the  probable. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  then  to  be  sincerely  congratulated 
on  the  method  of  his  action.  In  what  light  can  we 
consider  the  agreement  itself  ?  Although  the  interests 
of  the  Powers  concerned  are  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  treaty  as  limited  to  China  and  Korea,  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  anyone,  who  takes  stock  of  the  position  of 
this  country  in  the  world's  politics,  to  doubt  that  its 
effects  will  be  felt  in  every  region  to  which  our  activity 
extends,  that  is  to  say  throughout  the  globe.  What  it 
does  for  this  country  is  to  liberate  us  from  all 
anxiety  with  regard  to  our  interests  in  that  vast  sphere 
of  the  earth  vaguely  known  as  the  "  Far  East".  We 
have  acquired  the  usufruct  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
fleets  existing,  and  of  the  ports  and  coaling  stations  of 
Japan.  This  alone  renders  almost  laughable  any 
suggestion  that  French  or  German  intervention  in 
conjunction  with  Russia  would  be  a  serious  menace. 
It  isolates  Russia  in  the  Pacific.  It  would  also 
render  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  an  attempt 
to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
M.  Alcide  Ebray,  whose  opinion  on  such  matters 
is  worthy  of  sincere  respect,  writing  in  no  carp- 
ing spirit,  endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  England 
alone  benefits  by  the  arrangement.  We  confess 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  share  this  view.  Japan 
has  already  seen  the  fruits  of  victory  torn  from  her 
grasp  by  a  European  coalition.  Such  a  catastrophe  for 
her  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  The  certainty  that 
any  interference  with  her  would  involve  a  conflict  with 
England  would  be  enough  to  prevent  it.  That  cannot 
be  set  down  as  a  slight  or  no  gain  to  Japan.  With 
regard  to  ourselves  another  possibility  arises  which  we 
may  set  down  as  pure  gain.  If  this  country  were  to 
become  engaged  in  war  with  any  European  Power  from 
causes  not  Asiatic,  the  interests  of  England  in  the  Far 
East  would  be  henceforth  either  safe  from  attack  or  an 
attempt  to  injure  them  would  almost  certainly  be  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  our  ally  in  the  field.  This  is  a 
far-reaching  deduction  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
draw  from  the  premisses.  Either  of  these  Powers 
may  "  take  such  measures  as  may  be  indispensable  in 
order  to  safeguard  those  interests  ".  Now  it  is  essen- 
tially a  Japanese  interest  that  English  influence  in  China 
should  not  wane,  to  the  detriment  of  herself  and  to  the 
benefit  of  Russia  or  Germany.  Therefore  in  the  course 
of  a  war  our  adversary  would  either  have  to  leave  us 
unmolested  in  the  Eastern  Seas  or  draw  down  upon 
herself  the  highly  inconvenient  hostility  of  Japan.  In 
such  a  contingency  the  appearance  of  Japan  on  the 
scene  would  infallibly  mean  the  disappearance  of  our 
enemies,  whoever  they  might  be,  from  those  regions. 
Whether  the  gain  be  greater  upon  our  side  or  on 
that  of  our  ally  it  seems  invidious  to  inquire,  for 
it  entirely  depends  upon  the  trend  of  events,  but  it 
is  no  light  advantage  for  Japan  that  she  should  feel 
entirely  safeguarded  on  the  side  of  Korea.  Let  any 
Englishman  con'^ider  what  it  would  mean  to  this  countrj,' 
if  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  Germany  were  a 
possibility  of  the  near  future,  that  the  menace  of 
such  a  contingency  or  the  alternative  of  a  gigantic  war 
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ad  been  hangingf  over  us,  and  we  suddenly  found 
urselves  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet  to 
vert  it ;  and  we  may  to  some  extent  measure  the  satisfac- 
on  which  must  be  entertained  by  all  thinking  Japanese 
t  this  agreement.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  now  at 
berty  to  go  on  our  way  without  taking  too  anxious 
lought  for  a  vast  quarter  of  the  world  where  our 
iterests  are  vital  indeed  to  ourselves  but  even  more 
2eply  so  to  our  ally. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  we  believe 
lay  be  actually  involved  for  us  in  the  accomplishment 
F  this  treaty.  It  is  hardly  less  necessary  to  consider 
le  probable  effect  it  may  have  on  other  Powers.  We 
ive  already  heard  in  a  limited  degree  the  comments  of 
linking  Frenchmen.  In  one  point  they  agree  and  that 
one  which  in  its  expression  cannot  but  be  highly 
altering  to  Englishmen.  Two  of  the  most  sagacious 
rench  publicists  strike  a  similar  note  of  surprise,  that 
ngiand,  with  all  that  she  has  on  her  hands  in  South 
frica,  is  yet  able  to  safeguard  her  interests  in  other 
irts  of  the  world.  This  only  emphasises,  what  we 
ive  always  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  only 
ife  policy  for  England  is  a  bold  one,  that  neither  we 
3r  our  rivals  have  ever  rightly  gauged  the  enormous 
tent  strength,  the  vast  possibilities  for  attack 
id  defence  which  the  British  empire  has  at  its 
)mmand.  As  a  corollary  to  this  proposition 
e  may  point  out  that,  if  our  Government  has 
3ne  well  this  year,  it  would  have  done  the  same 
ling  a  great  deal  better  five  years  ago.  We  should 
that  case  have  avoided  the  wretched  blunders  con- 
jcted  with  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-Wei,  we  should 
Dt  have  alternately  threatened  and  backed  down  to 
ussia,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  galling  dis- 
usion  of  our  German  Agreement  and  we  should 
ive  kept  in  check  the  disloyal  paltering  of  the  United 
tates.  We  may  also  not  im.probably  conjecture  that, 
om  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  interests  of 
jmanity,  such  an  agreement  made  two  or  three  years 
nee  would  have  prevented  much  of  the  Boxer  trouble, 
hich  was  made  possible  in  the  first  instance  and 
;rtain  in  the  last  only  by  the  jealousies  of  all  the 
Dwers  and  the  hesitation  of  one,  ourselves.  Apart 
om  journalists  who  always  see  in  any  stroke  of 
nglish  policy  some  Macchiavellian  meaning,  in- 
rmed  French  opinion  will  be,  we  believe,  on  the 
hole  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  though  we  are 
7  no  means  anticipating  a  unanimous  chorus  of 
)proval.  As  a  matter  of  fact  France  has  little  to  gain 
Dm  any  conflict  with  us  in  the  Far  East,  and  she 
)w  has  an  excellent  excuse  for  declining  to  participate 
any  such  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  her  ally.  She 
)w  knows  that  if  she  be  dragged  into  any  aggressive 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  she  has  to  face  the 
rtainty  of  the  almost  immediate  extinction  of  her 
fluence  in  Siam  and  her  disappearance  from  Cochin 
lina  and  Tongking.  M.  Delcass^  will  not  be  sorry 
have  his  hands  strengthened  in  the  maintenance  of 
ace.  The  Government  of  Russia  will  have  secured 
e  very  moderate  satisfacticn  which  follows  upon  the 
lowledge  that  a  difficult  position  is  at  all  events 
;arly  defined,  and  from  the  certainty  that  English 
atesmen  have  at  last  made  up  their  minds  and  that,  if 
thin  the  next  five  years  they  feel  any  disposition  to 
ange  theirs,  they  will  be  bound  down  to  a  certain 
urse  of  action.  We  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  a 
ink  expression  of  our  determination  in  one  sphere  may 
t  lead  to  an  easier  adjustment  of  some  diff'erences  in 
lers. 

As  to  Germany's  attitude  we  have  little  ground  to 
luble  ourselves,  for  we  have  little  reason  to  consider 
r  feelings.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  a 
,  me  in  which  we  have  been  used  as  a  pawn  to  be 
l;rificed  to  please  Russia,  and  the  trend  of  such  an 
•angement  as  this  is  at  all  events  to  keep  Germany 
isonable  in  the  Far  East  where  her  action  hitherto 
s  been,  if  not  hostile,  at  all  events  not  especially 
2ndly.  As  to  the  United  States,  if  the  assur- 
ces  of  their  statesmen  were  worth  much  con- 
eration,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  a  party  to 
s,  or  a  similar  arrangement,  but,  while  professing  a 
e  policy  to  our  own  and  no  doubt  in  their  own 
erest  desiring  free  ports,  they  have  preferred  to 
;p  them  free  by  the  exertions  of  others.  Their 


action  throughout  has  been  contemptible.  They 
have  as  often  as  not  played  into  the  hands  of  Russia 
well  knowing  that  we  were  all  the  time  safeguard- 
ing their  commercial  interests.  America,  who  has 
deserved  it  least,  will  benefit  commercially  by  our 
diplomatic  success  more  than  any  other  Power,  though 
Anglophobe  journals  in  the  States  clearly  indicate  that 
they  recognise  in  it  an  increase  of  strength  to  England 
and  therefore  resent  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  always  difficult  to  judge  com- 
pletely at  its  inception  of  the  effect  of  any  agreement 
between  two  Powers,  but  at  present  It  appears  that  we 
stand  to  gain  much  more  than  we  can  possibly  lose.  It 
is  said  that  we  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  Japan,  but  the  foreign  policy  of  Japan 
has  been  guided  hitherto  by  singular  sagacity  and 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  our  own.  "Alliances" 
said  Bismarck  *'  should  be  the  fruit  of  common  interests 
and  purposes  "  and,  on  the  Bismarckian  principle,  this 
alliance  is  amply  justified. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  has,  we  think,  reached  the 
meridian  of  his  career.  The  City  of  London 
received  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  Thursday  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  ceremony  that  left  nothing  for  the  most 
ambitious  heart  to  desire.  The  traffic  in  the  main 
thoroughfares  was  stopped  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  to  allow  of  the  triumphal  passage  of  the  statesman 
whom  his  countrymen  delight  to  honour,  a  compli- 
ment which  the  police  seldom  pay  to  any  but  Royal 
personages.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  Conservatives 
are  again  returned  to  office  at  the  next  general  election, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  Prime  Minister.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  then  be  verging  upon  his  seventieth 
year,  and,  though  he  is  extraordinarily  young  for  his 
age,  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  nature  that  he  should  sur- 
pass, or  even  equal,  his  present  achievements.  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  only  the  most  popular 
man  in  England  :  he  is  the  most  powerful  statesman 
in  Europe.  The  fascination,  half  fearful  half  friendly, 
which  his  name  exercises  over  the  average  foreigner  is 
almost  incredible.  A  serious  man  of  business  from  a 
neighbouring  country  asked  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who  pointed  out  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whether  "Lord  Chamberlain"  did  not 
intend  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty,  and  make 
himself  the  first  President  of  a  British  Republic.  A 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  popularity  at  this  hour 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  insensate  jealousy  and  vulgar 
insolence  of  German  politicians  and  pressmen.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  stands  for  Great  Britain  versus 
Germany,  and  in  that  attitude  his  countrymen  will  back 
him  to  any  lengths.  Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  power 
and  success  is  attributable  to  the  weakness  of  the  men 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  "  Troy  in  our  weakness 
stands,  not  in  her  strength."  Some  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  are,  it  has  to  be  said,  superannuated  :  some 
are,  to  borrow  Pope's  phrase,  "  for  action  too  refined  "  : 
while  others  are  the  mere  nonentities  that  form  the 
lumber  of  every  Cabinet.  But  when  we  have  gone 
through  our  sum,  and  made  every  allowance  for  the 
accidental  aid  of  circumstances,  there  remains  one  of 
the  most  striking  careers  in  our  political  history,  whose 
success  is  well  worth  analysing. 

How  few  the  years  seem  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
the  terror  and  detestation  alike  of  Whigs  and  Conserva- 
tives !  In  the  general  election  of  1885  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  Sir  Henry  James,  were  directed  to 
counteracting  the  influence  and  exposing  the  errois  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  the  Tories  the  doctrme  of 
ransom  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  Perhaps  Mr 
Gladstone,  always  a  Whig  at  heart,  was  infected  in- 
sensibly with  a  prejudice  against  "the  pinchbeck 
Robespierre",  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  dubbed 
this  terrible  Radical  mayor.  Anyway  Mr.  Gladstone 
left  Mr.  Chamberlain  out  of  his  councils  in  fram- 
ing the  Home  Rule  Bill,  an  omission  which  had  the 
most  momentous  result.  The  Liberal  party  was 
smashed,   and   Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  a  few  years 
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of    "  splendid   isolation  ",  joined   the   Tories.  Mr. 
Chamberlain   has  never  recanted  any  of  the  extreme 
Radical  theories  of  his  salad  days.    Some  of  them  of 
course  have  been  eagerly  snatched  by  the  Tories,  for 
the  paradoxes  of  one  generation  are  the  platitudes  of 
the  next.    The  rest,  we  may  imagine,  have  been  put 
away  with  those  love-letters  which  are  not  read  to  the 
Cabinet.     Still,  it  is   sufficiently  remarkable  that  a 
statesman,  who   is  a  dissenter  and  a  disestablisher, 
and  who  propounded  the  principle  that  hereditary  and 
accumulated  wealth  should  pay  tribute   to  the  pro- 
letariat, rules   with  despotic   rigour  the   party  that 
fondly  imagines  itself  the  depositary  of  the  tradition 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke.    The  Constitutional  Club 
has  recently  approached  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  oriental 
obeisances,  and  humbly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  hang 
his  portrait  on  its  wall  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
effigy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.     There  is  more  in  the 
juxtaposition  than  perhaps  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Club  perceive.    For  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
in  certain  points  between  the  careers  of  the  two  men. 
Both  men  marched  to  *'  power's  meridian  height  "  over 
mountains  of  prejudice  and  dislike.    Both  men  were 
marked  from  the  start  as  outsiders,  not  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  for  the  aristo- 
cracy has  often  had  to  send  outside  for  a  manager  or 
spokesman,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  to 
either  public  school  or  university.    Pitt,  Canning,  Peel, 
and  Gladstone  were  not  patricians  ;  but  Pitt  had  been 
at  Pembroke,  Cambridge  ;  Canning  and  Gladstone  at 
Eton  and  Christchurch  ;  Peel  at  Harrow  and  Christ- 
church.    No  one  who  knows  the  world  will  underrate 
the    disadvantage    of    having   been    educated    in  a 
different    manner    from   your   competitors,    of  not 
having  been  taught  in  early  life  their  language  and 
manners.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Disraeli,  breathed 
the  atmosphere  in  youth  of  a  small  religious  sect,  a 
narrowing  influence  which  it  requires  no  small  amount 
of    originality   to    counteract.      Disraeli,    like  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  won 
power  and  popularity  by  the  fearless  advocacy  of  broad 
Imperial  prniciples.    But  there  all  likeness  between 
the  pair  ceases.     Disraeli  was   a   man   of  letters  ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is   a   man   of  business.  Disraeli 
wrote  a  novel  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  which  at- 
tracted   attention,    and    he    was     almost  immedi- 
ately  launched   by    Lady   Blessington   in   a  certain 
London  world   of  dandies,  artists,  and   wits.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  born  in  Camberwell,  and  his  up- 
bringing was  in  the  town  of  Birmingham.    Yet  there 
is  nothing  provincial  about  his  political  ideas.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  his  notes  of  originality  and  force  that  in  a 
country  where  the  training  of  our  statesmen  is  purely 
rhetorical,  and  where  a  critical  and  inquisitive  press  is 
for  ever  sitting  in  judgment,  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
be  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  speaker  of  the  day 
without  literature,  and  consequently  without  that  taste 
which  only  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  can  confer. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  literary  taste  is  deplorable.  Quota- 
tions from  Dickens  and  bad  poets  and  the  reminiscence, 
upon  a  certain  solemn  occasion,  of  Bright's  fondness 
for  cats  are  unmistakeable  evidence  of  that.    To  the 
subtle  shades  of  language  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  un- 
fortunately colour-blind  :  but  he  is  a  master  of  clear  and 
cogent  statement,  perhaps  for  that  reason.    If  we  have 
dwelt  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  defects  it  is  only  to  heighten 
by  contrast  the  effect  of  his  great  qualities,  for  no  one 
but  a  genius   could   have   overcome   these  defects. 
When  everybody  else  was  groping  after  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  principles,  and  prating  about  the  old 
Conservatism  and  the  new,  or  the  difference  between 
Radicalism  and  Liberal  Unionism,   Mr.  Chamberlain 
discerned  some  years  ago  the  true  trend  of  events.  He 
saw  it  in  the  expansion  and  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  knitting  together  of  the  Colonies,  too  long  neglected, 
with  the  Metropolis.    In  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the 
choice  of  almost  any  office  he  pleased  in   the  new 
Cabinet.    Most  people  thought  he  would  select  one  of 
the  great  spending  departments,  the  War  Office  or  the 
Admiralty,  and,  had  he  done  so,  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  been  spared  some  recent  scandals.  Others  thought 
that  he  would  prefer  to  utilise  his  commercial  experience 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.    With  unerring  instinct  Mr. 
Chamberlain  fixed  upon  the  Colonial  Office   as  the 


department  with  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
possibilities.  Events  have  proved  his  penetration  ;  for 
it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
revolutionised  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  dependencies.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
has  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  those  young  and  gallant 
communities  beyond  the  seas  :  he  has  elevated  them 
to  a  consciousness,  hitherto  dormant,  of  their  high 
destiny  ;  he  has  pointed  out  to  them  their  precise  place 
and  function  in  the  great  scheme  of  empire.  In  short, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  "read  its  history  in  the  nation's 
eyes  "  ;  and,  if  that  be  not  genius,  we  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 


RAILWAYS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  CONTROL, 

TN  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  Private  Bill  pro- 
moted  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company  was  rejected,  because  it  was  shown  that  the 
common  form  clauses  inserted  in  such  Bills  had  not 
proved  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment in  regard  to  the  re-housing  of  persons  dispossessed 
by  new  railway  works.  The  speeches  made  on  that 
occasion  and  the  division  showed  that  a  strong 
feeling,  not  confined  to  either  side  of  the  House, 
had  sprung  up  against  the  manoeuvres  of  rail- 
way companies,  which  evade  in  detail  the  legisla- 
tion intended  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
monopoly  conferred  on  them  by  the  State  not  so 
much  voluntarily  as  by  compulsion  of  circum- 
stances. As  a  result  of  these  speeches  and  the 
division  it  was  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  a  Select  Committee  would  be  appointed  to  inquire, 
in  regard  to  the  common  form  clauses  relating  to 
housing,  what  alterations  would  be  required  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  should  be  carried  out. 
Since  then  nothing  further  has  been  done  by  way  of 
investigating  the  clauses  :  if  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  it  has  not  yet  met,  or  at  least  has  not  made 
any  report  on  the  subject.  The  time  is  now  near  when 
Private  Bills  come  before  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  they  will  come  under  the  old  unamended 
Standing  Orders,  which  were  to  be  overhauled  so  far  at 
least  as  the  housing  clauses  are  concerned.  It  might 
happen,  therefore,  that,  when  the  London  and  North- 
western Bill  came  before  the  committee  again  the 
skilled  agents  and  counsel  and  skilled  witnesses  would 
again  succeed  in  carrying  their  Bill  with  its  unaltered 
common  form  clauses  through  committee,  and,  with  the 
powerful  railway  interest  behind  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  succeed  also  in  carrying  through  what  they 
failed  to  effect  last  year.  But  the  Railway  Association, 
and  the  band  of  directors  in  the  House,  with  the 
shareholders  who  follow  their  directions  like  sheep, 
and  the  other  members  of  Parliament  who  are  subjected 
to  a  canvass  to  which  ignorance  and  a  desire  to  be 
complaisant  make  them  unsuspicious  victims,  may  form 
a  combination  which  will  reverse  last  year's  proceedings 
and  turn  the  railways'  defeat  into  a  victory. 

Perhaps  in  this  particular  case,  attention  having 
been  so  prominently  directed  to  the  matter,  some  one 
or  other  of  the  members  who  formed  the  opposition 
last  year  may  serve  on  the  committee  and  guide 
its  deliberations,  so  that  sufficient  safe  -  guarding 
provisions  may  be  inserted  in  the  Bill.  But  this  is 
a  piece  of  fortune  which  cannot  always  or  often 
be  looked  for.  Usually  all  or  most  of  the  effective 
expert  knowledge  is  on  the  side  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. To  leave  a  committee  consisting  of  ordinary- 
members  of  Parliament  to  control  what  is  really  a 
judicial  inquiry,  in  many  cases,  is  like  leaving  a 
jury  to  the  tender  mercies  of  counsel  without  the 
guidance  of  a  judge.  Where  the  clash  of  interests 
comes  in  between  one  company  and  another  each 
party  brings  out  his  own  case  clearly  enough  of 
course  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Standing  Orders  and 
parliamentary  procedure,  whether  before  committees  or 
in  the  House,  all  the  companies  are  on  the  same  side ; 
and  they  support  each  other  in  maintaining  and  obtaining 
whatever  may  be  of  advantage  to  one,  because  ultimately 
it  will  be  found  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  them  all. 
But  this  is  true  not  only  of  railway  companies.  The 
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remark  applies  to  all  the  great  corporate  interests — -the 
water  companies,  the  gas  companies,  the  electric  light 
companies,  the  tramway  companies.  In  the  House 
itself  they  can  bring  about  powerful  combinations  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  scheme  of  one  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  scheme  of  another  shall  in  turn  be 
supported.  For  this  combination  of  interests  the 
support  of  the  disinterested  and  indifferent  member 
of  Parliament  may  always  be  obtained  by  a  judicious 
canvass. 

In  committees  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  member 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  votes  is  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Chamber.  Almost  all  industrial  and 
social  legislation  is  put  into  the  form  of  Bills 
complicated  with  a  mass  of  technical  detail.  This 
detail  finds  its  way  there  in  order  that  principles 
may  be  hidden  and  discussion  shortened,  because 
members  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  are  afraid  of  showing  their  ignorance  by 
attempting  to  deal  with  it.  In  committee  this  feature 
appears  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  ordinary 
members  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  matters 
that  come  before  them  with  sufficient  skill  and  know- 
ledge to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  public 
interests  as  they  are  intended  to  be  provided  for  by 
general  legislation.  The  committee  does  not,  because 
it  does  not  know  how,  carry  into  effect  the  law  which 
has  to  be  worked  out  in  practice.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  that  the  committees  of  the  House  should 
more  nearly  approach  than  they  do  the  character  of 
expert  judicial  tribunals.  Something  in  this  way  has 
been  done  by  the  devolution  of  certain  committee  work 
to  a  local  tribunal  in  Scotland,  but  there  has  been  too 
little  experience  as  yet  of  this  new  system  to  say 
whether,  in  respect  to  what  we  are  speaking  of,  it  is 
any  improvement  on  the  old.  The  difficulties  of 
altering  the  present  constitution  of  the  commit- 
tees at  Westminster  are  obvious,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  we  had  to  devise  a  system  to  meet 
present-day  requirements  it  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  actually  existing.  The  committees 
are  an  old  piece  of  machinery,  remnants  of  ancient 
days  that  have  passed  away,  and  they  have  been  put 
to  uses  under  the  pressure  of  modern  changes  which 
they  are  quite  unfit  to  fulfil.  To  transact  the  Private 
Bill  legislation  of  the  country  with  the  old  Parliamentary 
committees  of  the  age  of  Anne  or  even  the  third  George 
is  an  evident  anachronism.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
do  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  by  means  of  the 
canals  as  to  transact  Parliamentary  committee  business 
as  it  is  transacted  at  present.  The  Standing  Orders 
and  forms  are  products  of  the  new  time  in  a  sense,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  first  steam  engine  was  also  a 
product  of  the  new  time.  Steam  engines  have  been 
considerably  revised  in  the  interval.  It  is  well  known 
how  indifferent,  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  industries, 
legislation  was  to  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  our 
extending  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  same 
moral  indiflference  is  manifest  in  the  body  of  rules  which 
sprang  up  and  grew  in  the  committee  rooms  under  the 
pressure  of  the  great  railway  and  other  monopolist 
undertakings.  It  is  time  they  were  revised  in  the  light 
of  our  modern  conscience  in  these  matters.  There  is 
no  bT'anch  of  Parliamentary  procedure  which  would 
better  repay  time  and  trouble  spent  on  such  revision, 
and  the  country  might  thereby  obtain  a  far  more 
effective  control  than  it  has  at  present  over  the 
interests  which  possess  undue  predominance  in  Par- 
liament. 


THE   GORE   CASE   AND  CONFIRMATION. 

SO  far  as  the  King's  Bench  judgment  of  Monday 
only  affects  the  Church  Association  and  the 
brawlers  of  Bow  Church,  we  welcome  it.  For  an 
Association  which  has  exposed  the  mysteries  of  the 
Faith  on  the  hustings,  to  let,  hinder,  and  restrain  (for 
its  own  prejudices)  the  prerogative  of  Caesar  was  an 
impertinence  deservedly  mulcted  in  costs.  One  reputa- 
tion moreover  the  proceedings  have  enhanced.  The 
readiness  with  which  Dr.  Gore  offered  to  meet  any 
charge  which  could  be  fairly  brought  against  him,  and 
his  refusal  to  take  any  step  which  might  baulk  pro- 
ceedings, are  salutary  lessons  to  the  Erastianism  of  the 


full-bottomed  wigs  and  scarlet  gowns  of  our  moribund 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  prelacy  that  believes  in  its 
infallibility. 

For  the  rest  the  judgments  (regrettable  as  for  some 
reasons  we  think  them)  are  almost  a  natural  result  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  temper  of  the  age.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  suspect  the  capacity,  honesty, 
learning,  or  churchmanship  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Yet  it  is  significant  that  he  almost  glories  in  the 
Erastianism  that  filled  with  horror  another  great  church- 
man and  lawyer,  the  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  of  the 
Hampden  case.  The  true  reason  we  fancy  why  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice's  mind  was  unreceptive  of  the  arguments 
that  convinced  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  was  that  the  danger 
of  grossly  improper  appointments  to  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  which  was  real  enough  to  our  grandfathers  and 
fathers,  seems  ludicrous  to  us  whose  memory  only  ex- 
tends to  the  episcopal  appointments  of  the  later 
Victorian  administrations.  The  tribute  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  paid  to  the  care  shown  by  the  Crown 
and  its  advisers  in  our  time  in  the  selection  of  persons 
to  fill  the  high  office  of  bishop  was  deserved.  But 
when  he  refers  us  to  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  for  evidence  of  similar  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Caesar,  we  feel  strongly  that  his  Lordship 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  talk  with  a  certain 
old  Tory,  who  was  once  upon  a  time  Dean  of  S. 
Patrick's.  Less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
certain  of  those  highwaymen,  who  murdered  the  pure 
and  pious  prelates  appointed  to  Irish  bishoprics 
by  that  Erastian  saint  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
disguised  in  their  victims'  robes  imposed  themselves  on 
Keltic  simplicity,  were  still  holding  their  revels  in  the 
episcopal  palaces  of  the  "most  distressful  country ". 

Note  that  there  was  no  election  by  the  chapter,  or 
confirmation  in  Ireland.  Our  chief  objection  to  the 
present  judgment  is  that  it  tends  to  strip  our  ancient 
bishoprics  of  the  canonical  character  that  even  the  laws 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  seemed  to  leave  to  them, 
and  to  revive  an  ancient  abuse  of  which  we  thought 
that  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  had  nearly  rid  us.  At 
Canon  Law  every  advowson  in  lay  hands  whether  of  a 
bishopric  or  of  a  rectory  is  in  the  words  of  the  lawyers 
"  presentative  ",  that  is  to  say,  the  patron  may  present 
his  nominee  to  the  bishop  or  metropolitan  for  institu- 
tion into  his  living  or  see,  but  the  bishop  or  metro- 
politan may  refuse  institution  for  good  cause  shown. 
So  far  as  ordinary  patrons  go  this  is  still  the  law, 
and  a  bishop  may  refuse  to  admit  a  presentee  on 
any  ground  on  which  an  incumbent  can  be  deprived, 
and  it  was  not  so  long  since  a  bishop  successfully 
refused  to  institute  a  clergyman  simply  on  the  grounds 
of  his  ritualistic  views  and  practices.  The  notion  of  a 
trial  for  heresy  except  in  a  formal  Court  no  doubt 
seems  horrible  to  the  King's  Bench.  The  risk  is  run  by 
every  presentee  of  a  lay  patron  in  the  land.  Between 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  Canon 
Law  drew  only  this  distinction,  that  the  confirmation  of 
a  bishop  (which  as  King  Charles  I.  judges  showed, 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  institution  and  induction  of  a 
rector)  was  a  more  solemn  and  regular  piece  of  w^ork. 
Here  not  merely  was  the  presentee  examined  by  his  eccle- 
siastical superior  ;  a  solemn  Court  was  held  and  objectors 
from  all  sides  were  invited  to  give  evidence  to  his 
character  and  orthodoxy  subject  to  severe  penalties,  if 
they  failed  to  make  good  their  "exceptions".  This 
judicial  inquiry  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  admitted  dates 
from  that  best  antiquity,  to  which  our  old  divines  once 
so  boldly  appealed.  It  certainly  flourished  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  notion  of  judges,  who 
seem  never  to  have  heard  of  Professor  Maitland's  book 
on  the  Canon  Law,  that  the  portion  of  the  Jus  Commune 
regulating  it  was  never  received  in  the  Courts  Christian 
of  Merry  England,  is  enough  to  make  old  Lyndwood's 
ghost  haunt  the  King's  Bench  Division  for  ever  and  a 
day.  True  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Pope  wrested 
this  right  from  our  Metropolitans  ;  but  confirmation 
still  remained  a  judicial  process.  Yet  the  King's 
Bench  asks  us  to  believe  that  when  Bishop  Gardiner 
read  Henry  VIII. 's  Act  and  saw  therein  the  words  to 
"  confirm  the  said  election  ",  he  would  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  the  Act  could  in  any  circumstances  have 
forced  him  to  confirm  the  election  of  a  heretic,  and  that, 
too,  when  the  forms  of  confirmation  drawn  up  under 
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his  own  and  King  Henry's  eye  formally  cited  opposers. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
what  we  must  call  this  common-sense  construction 
of  the  statute  ;  not  that  we  lay  great  stress  on  the 
Przemunire  threat  and  the  time  limit ;  because  we  think 
with  Selden  that  these  must  be  read  subject  to  all 
reasonable  excuses.  The  difficult  point  is  the  power 
which  the  Act  gives  to  the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  the 
chapter  electing  a  person  other  than  the  one  named 
in  the  letters  missive,  to  designate  a  candidate  for  the 
see,  in  which  case  there  is  no  confirmation.  This  how- 
ever simply  means  that  in  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances the  king  may  change  a  presentative  advowson 
into  a  donative.  Now  a  donative,  namely,  a  living 
whereunto  the  patron  may  induct  a  clerk  without  the 
bishop's  sanction,  was  nothing  but  a  barbarous  and  un- 
christian English  abuse  against  which  our  Courts  have 
honourably  fought  for  centuries,  and  which  the  legisla- 
ture finally  ended  so  far  as  parochial  benefices  go  in  the 
year  1898.  For  the  Courts  to  struggle  to  turn  the  pre- 
sentative advowsons  of  the  Crown  in  bishoprics  into 
donatives  is  not  merely  a  reactionary  step  ;  it  is  to 
give  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  which  the  legislature 
has  rightly  deprived  the  subject.  Surely  if  ever  there  was 
an  Act  which  called  for  a  strict  construction  it  was 
bluff  Hal's  Magna  Carta  of  tyranny.  Surely  if  ever 
there  was  a  mediaeval  abuse  to  which  short  shrift 
should  have  been  given  it  was  a  donative,  whether 
episcopal,  or  parochial.  Whether  a  higher  Court  may 
yet  hold  the  State  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
S.  Anselm  and  Beauclerk  we  will  not  speculate.  We 
trust  that  if  the  question  comes  before  the  Convoca- 
tions the  clergy  will  remember  that  a  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  or  a  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  yet  have  the 
disposal  of  our  sees,  and  that  they  will  be  no  parties 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  last  vestige  of  an  ancient 
freedom.  Rather  let  them  agitate  until  Church  and 
State  will  put  episcopal  confirmations  on  such  lines,  as 
will  allow  the  like  objections  to  a  Bishop  elect  to  be 
judicially  considered  as  would  if  proved  justify  the 
episcopal  rejection  of  the  presentee  of  a  private  patron, 
and  such  objections  only.  For  if  this  safeguard  is  not 
to  be  ours — the  prospects  alike  of  Liberationism  and 
Roman  Catholicism  will  be  bright,  when  a  new  prime 
minister  arises  who  knows  not  Gladstone  nor  Salisbury. 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME-GROWN  FOOD 
SUPPLY. 

WHAT  are  the  facts  at  the  present  time  with  regard 
to  our  net  annual  supplies  of  such  fundamental 
food-stuflfs  as  grain,  meat  and  milk,  to  say  nothing  of 
sugar,  eggs,  fish,  poultry,  rabbits  and  other  provisions  ? 
Of  wheat,  including  wheat  flour  as  grain,  we  have 
imported  on  the  average  of  the  past  three  years 
98,257,000  cwts.  Of  meat,  live  and  dead,  the  imports 
have  amounted  to  19,880,000  cwts.,  this  figure  including 
7,059,000  cwts.  of  beef,  4,188,000  cwts.  of  mutton,  and 
8,598,740  cwts.  of  pork,  bacon  and  hams.  Of  milk 
products,  we  have  imported  :  3,429,000  cwts.  of  butter, 
2,494,000  cwts.  of  cheese,  and  511,000  cwts.  of  con- 
densed milk  ;  totals  which,  when  allowance  is  also 
made  for  the  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
932,000  cwts.  of  imported  margarine,  would  represent 
a  total  yearly  entry  at  our  ports  of  about  1,385  million 
gallons  of  raw  milk. 

The  next  point  is  what  has  been  the  contribution  from 
the  home-agriculture  of  these  articles.  In  the  case  of 
home-grown  grain  we  propose  to  take  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  triennium  1898- 1900,  as  the  yield  of  the 
crop  is  consumed  for  the  most  part  in  the  year  succeeding 
the  harvest.  On  this  basis,  the  average  annual  supply 
of  wheat  available  for  consumption  in  the  past  three 
years  from  the  cornfields  of  the  British  Isles  is 
estimated,  allowing  for  seed,  at  61,419,000  bushels,  or 
32,903,000  cwts.  Our  flocks  and  herds  in  the  same 
period  are  calculated  to  have  furnished  us  yearly  with 
15,300,000  cwts.  of  beef,  7,800,000  cwts.  of  mutton, 
4,689,000  cwts.  of  pork,  bacon  and  hams,  and 
1,696,800,000  gallons  of  milk.  These  estimates  com- 
bined with  the  imports  of  the  same  articles  give  the 
following  totals  for  the  supplies  of  wheat,  meat  and 


milk,  available  for  consumption  by  the  population  in 
twelve  months — 


Wheat 
Meat 


Milk 


Home 
products. 

cwts. 

32,Q03,000 

27,780,000 
gallons. 
1,696,800,000 


Net  Total             Supply  per  he<-id 

imports.  supply.  the  population. 

Home.  Imported.  Total, 

cwts.  cwts.            lbs.       lbs.  lbs. 

98,257,000  131,1^10,000        88        262  350 

19,850,000  47,660,000        74         53  127 

gallons.  gallons,    gallons,  gallons,  gallons. 


,605,000   3,081,405,000        40         33  73 

These  results  show  that  we  produce  only  25  per  cent, 
of  our  yearly  requirements  of  wheat,  while  the  apparent 
home  provision  of  meat  represents  about  58  per  cent., 
and  of  milk  about  55  per  cent.,  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion. We  have  purposely  employed  the  expression 
apparent  in  the  case  of  meat  and  milk,  because  it 
is  clear  that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  does 
actually  produce  the  quantities  of  meat  and  milk  shown 
by  the  above  figxires,  inasmuch  as  the  home-bred  live 
stock  is  fed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  feeding-stuffs 
grown  abroad.  Consequently,  to  appreciate  more 
closely  in  what  proportion  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom  contributes  to  the  supplies  of  grain,  meat 
and  milk  required  by  the  inhabitants,  or,  rather  let  us 
say,  to  ascertain  more  approximately  what  is  the 
measure  of  its  deficiency  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  immense  consignments  to  our 
shores  of  corn,  other  than  wheat,  and  of  certain  other 
feeding-stuffs.  Of  these  the  principal  are  maize,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  pease,  rye,  oil  cakes,  oil  seeds  and  hay ; 
there  is  also  an  annual  large  importation  of  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  substances,  but  these  may  be  omitted 
from  consideration.  In  dealing  with  the  first  six  of 
these  articles  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  reserva- 
tions for  the  proportions  in  which  some  of  them  are 
utilised  for  feeding  horses  and  poultry.  Horses  are 
to  a  large  extent  necessary  agents  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food,  and  poultry  enter  into  our 
dietary  at  some  stage  of  their  existence.  Certain 
quantities  of  foreign  barley  and  maize  are  utilised  in 
breweries  and  distilleries,  but  these  may  also  be  pro- 
perly included  in  our  estimate  as  their  products  are  for 
human  consumption.  We  intend,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  whole  of  these  imports  as  part  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  country,  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  doing  so 
since  the  quantities  employed  in  other  directions  are 
more  than  set  off  by  the  imports  of  rice  and  other  fari- 
naceous substances.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  average 
yearly  net  importation  of  feediog-grains,  excluding 
wheat,  has  amounted  in  the  past  three  years  to 
101,623,000  cwts.  The  aggregate  supply  from  home 
and  foreign  sources  of  these  food-stuffs,  which  are 
utilised  mainly  for  conversion  into  meat  and  milk,  are 
shown  below : — 

Supply  per  head  of  the 
Home  produce,  population. 

less  seed.        Imported.        Total.        Home.  Imported.  Total, 
cwts.  cwts.  cwts.  lbs.         lbs.  lbs. 


Barley,  Oats, 
Beans,  Pease 

and  Rye 
Maize.. 


90,916,000     43,956,000    134,852,000  243 
—         57,687,000     57,687,000  — 
90,916,000    101,623,000    192,539,000  243 


117 


360 


514 


The  home  contribution  of  fodder-grains  constitutes 
therefore  about  47  per  cent,  of  our  annual  requirements. 
The  only  other  food-stuffs  remaining  for  consideration 
are  oil  cakes,  including  oil  seeds  converted  into  cake 
and  meal,  and  hay ;  of  these,  the  average  annual 
importation  may  be  taken  at  12,000,000  cwts.  and 
2,400,000  cwts.  respectively. 

Summarising  the  figures  arrived  at  we  find  that  our 
total  yearly  imports  of  wheat,  meat,  milk  and  feeding 
stuff's  have  been  as  follows: — wheat  98,257,000  cwts.  ; 
meat  19,850,000  cwts.  ;  milk  in  all  forms  (except  fresh 
milk  and  cream)  125,873,000  cwts.  ;  feeding  grains  other 
than  wheat  101,623,000  cwts.  ;  oil  cake  12,000,000  cwts. ; 
and  hay  2,400,000  cwts.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
some  common  denominator  could  be  found  by  which  the 
volume  of  these  diff'erent  forms  of  sea-borne  food  could 
be  presented  in  terms  of  grain.  A  rough  calculation  of 
this  kind  for  the  several  commodities  enumerated 
above,  viz.  for  wheat,  meat,  milk,  and  feeding  stuff^s, 
indicates  that  the  aggregate  imported  supplies  were 
equivalent  to  over  450  million  cwts.  of  grain.  A  more 
exact  standard  may  perhaps  be  arrived  at  by  estimating 
the  area  which  would  be  required  to  produce  these 
imported  articles  if  they  could  be  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    In  an  estimate  of  this  kind  v,'hich  came 
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under  our  notice  not  long  ago,  the  acreage  necessary  to 
grow  a  year's  imports  of  these  products,  excluding 
pork,  was  put  at  approximately  23,000,000  acres  ;  at 
the  present  time,  however,  we  think  that  it  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  take  it  at  25,000,000  acres  as  a 
minimum. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  add  anything  approach- 
ing 25,000,000  acres  to  the  cultivated  area,  and  it  is 
clear  that  no  improvements  of  our  methods  of  farming 
would  enable  us  to  feed  ourselves  from  the  area  of 
land  available  for  cultivation  within  the  kingdom.  As 
regards  grain,  at  present,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wheat 
crop  only  furnishes  enough  of  this  cereal  to  feed  the 
population  for  thirteen  weeks  ;  while  the  home  pro- 
duction of  other  grains  represents  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  about  twenty-five  weeks.  Could  these 
proportions  be  increased  by  any  alteration  of  the 
present  system  of  tillage  ?  A  great  feature  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  grass.  A  change 
of  this  character  involves  a  diminution  of  productive 
power,  though  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  this  diminu- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  years  1881-85,  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  ranged  from  333.  to  45^.  per 
quarter,  and  barley  and  oats  exceeded  30^.  and  20^. 
respectively,  the  ploughed  land  in  Great  Britain 
was  one  million  and  a  half  acres  more  extensive 
than  now  and  there  were,  at  that  time,  a  million 
more  acres  under  wheat  ;  but  there  were  then 
400,000  more  acres  of  fallows,  and  the  land  from 
which  the  plough  has  been  withdrawn  since  those  days 
now  helps  to  maintain  about  600,000  more  cattle  and 
over  a  million  more  sheep  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  twenty  years  ago.  So  that  while 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  million  acres  of  wheat  would 
result  in  an  addition  of  a  few  weeks'  supply  to  the 
present  home-grown  total  of  this  cereal — which  in  case 
of  war  and  the  cutting  off  of  our  supplies  from,  say, 
America,  might  simply  mean  salvation  for  us — it  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  grass-fed 
meat  and  milk  such  as  would  in  peace  time  reduce  the 
advantage  to  a  margin  the  exact  appreciation  of  which 
would  become  a  statistical  exercise  of  some  nicety. 
Whether  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the  mother 
country  in  respect  to  food  can  be  met  by  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  is  a  question  we  propose  to  discuss  in 
our  next  issue. 


SKATERS  ON  RINK  AND  DIKE. 

THOSE  social  philosophers  who  are  fond  of  re- 
asserting that  national  manners  are  made  by 
climate  and  geographical  conditions  have  yet  to  explain 
English  eminence  in  skating.  The  first  book  on  the 
subject  was  written  by  an  Englishman — or  Welshman — 
Lieutenant  R.  Jones  in  1770  and  for  very  many  years 
the  speed-skaters  from  the  Fens  were  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  :  artificial  rinks  are 
new  and  long  spells  of  frost  have  always  been  rare,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  fallacy  concerning  old-fashioned 
weather.  The  accident  of  want  of  space  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  English  zeal  for  figure-skating 
and  to-day  London  is  better  equipped  with  ice-rinks 
than  any  town  in  Europe.  But  it  is  speed-skating  that 
has  the  venerable  past.  Figure-skating,  if  we  look  at  it 
without  present  prejudice,  is  after  all  an  artificial  art. 
it  originated,  possibly,  in  the  invention  of  an  ingenious 
skater  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  affixed  to  a  wooden  sole 
the  jawbone  of  a  sheep.  Hence  the  perfection  of  the 
curved  blade  and  the  ultimate  fame  of  Lieutenant 
R.  Jones  who  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  in- 
ventor of  the  3  ".  The  artificiality  was  brought  out 
in  effective  contrast  by  the  English  competitions 
on  Wednesday  and  the  championship  of  the  world  on 
Thursday.  Our  National  Skating  Association  demands 
figures  of  a  considerable  size  and  a  "  graceful  rigidity  " 
of  bearing.  The  Continental  skater  wins  his  place  by 
his  skill  in  continuous  figures  on  one  leg  and  maintains 
his  continuity  of  pace  by  acrobatic  energy  with  what 
the  skating-books  call  the  "  unemployed  leg  ".  Such 
men  as  Grenander  or  Satchow  achieve  feats  that  seem 
to  belie  the  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium  ;  but  as 
it  seems  to  us  combined  figure-skating,  which  is  an 
English  invention,  is  altogether  on  a  higher  plane. 


Every  game  of  which  skilful  combination  is  the  essence 
is  on  that  account  superior  ;  and  to  be  one  of  a  team 
ever  doubles  the  delight  of  individual  skill.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason  the  speed-skaters  have  always  given  up 
much  time  to  bandy  and  ice-games.  Such  games  were 
played  in  a  very  remote  past,  possibly  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  and  in  this  case  bandy  or  ice-hockey  is  the  one 
game  which  has  a  patron  saint.  S.  Liedwi,  who  ever 
since  has  been  accepted  as  the  skater's  saint,  had  a  very 
nasty  fall  in  the  year  1398  and  the  accident  is  recorded 
in  a  delightful  old  woodcut  of  the  next  century.  She 
had  been  advised  to  "  skait "  for  the  sake  of  health, 
and  though  the  advice  was  not  successful  in  her  case — 
her  broken  rib  never  healed — many  of  her  later  votaries 
found  what  she  lost.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  figure- 
skating. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  England,  and  that  the  least 
known,  in  which  distance-skating  and  ice-games  can 
be  seen  as  native  amusements.  In  the  Fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  you  may  travel 
forty  miles  or  more  through  unrepeated  scenes,  and  in 
the  land  of  "dikes"  and  "droves"  which  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  moors  and  marshes  every  man,  woman 
and  child  takes  to  the  ice  by  hereditary  instinct.  Many 
of  the  families  are  descended  from  the  Dutch  engineers 
who  came  over  to  drain  the  country  and  take  from  it  its 
native  wildness.  In  those  days  it  was  famous  for  its 
eels  "so  plenty  and  eke  so  good  "  and  then,  we  are 
told,  it  was  "  facile  to  snare  the  crane,  the  heron,  the 
wild  duck,  teal  and  the  eccentric  and  most  savoury 
snipe,  the  swallowkite,  the  swarth  raven,  the  hoary 
vulture,  the  swift  eagle,  the  greedy  goshawk  and  that 
grey  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald ".  The  list  of 
birds  gives  a  glory  even  to  the  snare ;  but  in 
place  of  the  glorious  sport  which  they  destroyed 
there  was  soon  left  only  Kolv,  the  old  game  of  the 
Hollanders.  The  game  is  the  first  form  of  golf  but,  so 
far  as  records  tell,  it  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
hockey.  The  curious  old  sticks  which  survive  are 
exactly  like  a  certain  form  of  beetle  used  in  the  country, 
in  which  the  staff  enters  the  head  near  the  middle  and 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle.  The  head  itself  is  thick  and 
heavy  in  the  heel  and  tapers  quickly  down  to  the  toe. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bandy  sticks  used  in  the 
Fens  to-day  descend  as  directly  from  the  Dutch  Kolv 
club  as  the  present  foot  and  a-half  fen  skate  from  the 
old  bone  "slides"  of  the  eighth  century.  But  in  his 
skating  expeditions  as  well  as  in  his  bandy  matches  the 
fenmen's  liking  for  combination  may  be  traced.  It  is 
their  custom  to  set  out  for  long  skates  in  parties  of 
eight  or  ten  and  they  always  move  in  the  same  forma- 
tion. If  you  see  such  a  team  immediately  from  behind 
or  in  front  it  resembles  an  eccentric  creature  with 
one  body  and  many  legs.  The  whole  ten  will  skate 
as  closely  together  as  possible  and  swing  their  stooping 
bodies  with  the  precision  of  a  University  eight.  The 
object  is  to  minimise  the  air  resistance  and  every  third 
or  fourth  mile  the  last  of  the  tail  will  take  his  place 
in  the  front  to  equalise  the  burden.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestive resemblance  to  the  wild  duck  and  geese  of 
this  very  Fen  country. 

There  were  many  wonderful  feats  seen  at  Niagara,  but 
for  the  real  game  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Fens.  In 
its  way  few  countries  at  any  time  of  the  year  have  a  more 
individual  beauty  :  it  is  very  different  even  from  Holland, 
which  is  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  same  valley.  But 
though  the  Fens  are  never  as  other  places,  the  most 
typical  seasons  are  harvest  and  frost-time.  In  autumn 
the  great  expanses  of  corn,  invisibly  broken  by  invisible 
dikes,  stretch  out  of  sight  and  you  may  watch  the 
racing  cloud  shadows  disappear  into  the  distance  or 
follow  a  puff  of  wind,  as  you  would  on  the  sea,  by  a 
course  of  golden  ripples.  In  frost  you  may  study  the 
people  ;  but  when  the  sun  breaks  the  mist  of  a  winter 
morning  the  country  has  still  something  of  the  same 
likeness  to  a  seascape.  It  is  so  flat  that  the  low  mist 
might  very  well  be  mistaken  for  a  great  sheet  of  water. 
Trees  are  almost  unknown  and  the  few  that  are  left 
stand  on  a  sort  of  crate  of  roots  from  which  the 
supporting  mud  has  long  since  sunk  away.  The 
single  and  pair  skating  for  the  world's  championship  in 
London  this  week  was  skilful  enough  and  picturesque 
enough  to  fill  even  specialists  and  aesthetes  with 
astonished    admiration.      Fen    dikes,    named  with 
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geometrical  precision  from  their  absolute  breadth — the 
"forty  foot"  and  the  "sixteen  foot" — may  not  be 
thought  comparable  to  the  rather  gorgeous  rink  at 
which  the  King  was  present  on  Thursday.  But  let  no 
one  decide  the  rival  virtues  of  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  till  he  has  tried  both.  Too  few  are  in  a 
position  to  judge. 


SUB  DIO.* 

"  npHE  large  air"  is  a  classical  phrase  most  boys 
J-     have  learnt  at  school  :  it  has  that  in  common 
with  many  other  phrases  ;  but  unlike  most  of  them  it 
sticks.    We  find  ourselves  using  it  when  we  are  not 
thinking  at  all  of  being  classical,  but  are  trying  to 
express  a  feeling  which  is  a  fact.    There  is  an  air  of 
the  air  about  it ;  it  catches  the  psychology  of  the  open  ; 
it  gathers  up  all  the  emotions  of  day  and  expanse.  It 
seems  naturally  and  inevitably  to  suggest  largeness  of 
heart,  largeness  of  nature,  everything  that  is  sound, 
strong,    clean.      As   a   fresh    breeze,    it    seems  to 
carry   off  all   pettiness,    unwholesomeness,  disease. 
The  instinct  of  the  open  air  is  health.     And  by  a 
natural    transference     we    connote    health    of  out- 
door people  and   outdoor  occupations.     Health  not 
in  the  belittled   use   of  modern   speech  but  in  the 
fine  old  Bible  sense  of  wholeness.    What  a  comment 
on  modern  progress  that  the  two  words  "  health"  and 
'*  wealth  "  should  have  contracted  to  but  this  one  ele- 
ment in  their  significance,  bodily  soundness  and  material 
prosperity.    Happily  the  word  health  has  not  decayed 
so  deeply  as  wealth  ;  wealth  has  probably  sunk  beyond 
hope  of  recovery,  but  health  is  still  used  at  times  in  a 
thoroughly  healthy  sense.    We  think  and  speak  of  the 
field  labourer,  the  farmer,  the  seafaring  man,  as  healthy 
folk,  and  we  mean  much  more  than  that  their  body  is 
usually  robust.  Not  that  healthy  in  its  fullest  sense  is  a 
synonym  for  good.    There  are  "  goods",  in  Aristotle's 
phrase,  which  no  one  would  think  to  express  by  the 
word  healthy.    It  does  not  suggest  spirituality,  nor 
indeed  refinement  as  such  of  any  kind.    What  pre- 
cisely  it    does    mean   it   is    not    possible    by  any 
other  word  or  words  to  say,  for,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
word  could  not  have  individuality  :  no  good  word  is 
capable  of  definition  in  terms  of  its  own  language. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  collect  its  peculiar  meaning  from 
the  actual  uses  of  the  word  and  from  its  environ- 
ment.   And  no  one  who  attempts  this  can  help  seeing 
that  somehow  the  open  air  aff'ects  us  curiously  in  the 
same  way  as  the  various  phenomena  we  call  healthy. 
Whether  the  connexion  is  but  analogy,  or  whether  a 
living  unity  underlies,  as  seems  easier  to  believe,  we 
are  met  by  this  connexion  at  every  turn.    "There  is 
a  breeziness  about  a  real  English  boy."    How  often  do 
we  hear  that,  and  how  absolutely  true  we  feel  it  to  be. 
There  is  something  actually  in  common  in  the  boy 
and  in  the  breeze — it  is  the  something  we  mean  in 
calling  both  healthy.    A  boy,  if  he  is  a  boy,  is  pre- 
eminently healthy,  the  youth  less  so,  and  the  young 
man  generally  not  so.     "The  Open- Air  boy"  is  an 
association  so  natural,  so  necessary,  that  one  only 
wonders  that  the  phrase   has  not  been  minted  and 
passed  current  long  before.    However,  Mr.  Hewett  has 
stamped  it  now  and  it  can  never  pass  out  of  currency. 
Why  could  not  one  say  the  same  of  the  open-air  girl? 
That  phrase  should  be  as  natural,  as  inevitable,  but  is 
not  :  is  not  because  of  false  association,  not  of  any 
natural  antipathy.    "The  Open-air  Boy  ",  as  indeed  is 
every  good  boys'  book,  is  a  better  book  for  girls  than 
all  the  mawkish,  miserable  stories  labelled  "for  girls" 
by  the  publishers  put  together.    The  idea  that  girls  and 
boys  should  necessarily  read  different  books  is  one  of 
those  worn-out  feeblenesses  that  the  salt  of  the  earth 
amongst  teachers,  such  as  Mr.  Hewett,  must  stamp 
upon. 

Opening  this  book,  one  felt  that  it  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  general  feeling  it  left  in  the  reader.  When  you 
have  got  to  the  end,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  in 
the  open  air,  that  you  have  been  with  boys  ?    Do  you 


*  "The  Open-Air  Boy."  By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  Hewett.  Young 
ICiifjland  Library.  Edited  by  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  London : 
Allen.    1901.  6s. 


feel  invigorated,  happy,  as  does  every  healthy  grown-up 
after  an  hour  or  two  with  young  boys  in  the  field? 
As  one  lives  through  the  book,  resenting  at  first  an 
artificial  childishness  of  dialect  and  desiring  to  teach 
the  author  (who  of  course  knows  less  of  boys  than  you) 
that  children  see  through  being  talked  down  to  and 
do  not  like  it  any  more  than  working  class  folk,  then 
gibbing  at  the  slang,  "  thrown  in  of  course  for  the 
sake  of  schoolboy  popularity",  moralising  over  the 
Philistinism,  the  murder  and  barbarity,  one  feels  before 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  home  walk  at  night  after 
"sugaring  for  moths",  that  we  must  give  up  this 
criticising  (though  it  is  criticism  and  not  mere  carping). 
It  won't  do  :  this  man  has  got  the  real  thjng  ;  it  is  idle 
to  meet  him  with  minute  points  of  that  kind.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  book  perhaps  the  feeling  dominant  of  all  is 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  we  would  send  a 
boy  if  we  could.  He  is  a  man  because  he  has  a  boy's 
heart  ;  and  none  is  really  a  man  in  whom  the  boy  is 
wholly  dead.  Mr.  Hewett  knows  boys,  and  all  that  is 
best  in  them  ;  unlike  Mr.  Kipling  who,  as  is  proved  in 
"  Stalky  &  Co.",  knows  only  all  that  is  worst  in  them. 
This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  with  a  courage 
quite  splendid  in  a  politician,  especially  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  where  the  Kipling  cult  is  even 
more  rampant  than  over  here,  pronounces  "  Stalky 
&  Co."  to  be  "  a  story  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  written,  for  there  is  hardly  a  single 
form  of  meanness  which  it  does  not  seem  to  extol, 
or  of  school  mismanagement  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
applaud ".  Meanness  in  the  open-air  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  conceivable.  It  is  not  tolerated 
even  in  dealing  with  the  lowest  animals. 

Mr.  Hewett  finely  assumes  that  his  boys  are 
gentlemen.  (An  assumption  that  never  incapaci- 
tates him,  or  anyone  else,  for  discovering  and  dealing 
with  the  exceptions  who  are  not.)  Appreciating  the 
great  fact,  as  also  the  great  charm,  about  boys, 
their  freedom  from  self-consciousness,  he  does  not 
make  them  consider  themselves  but  what  is  good 
outside  themselves.  Their  religion  is  to  love  God 
not  to  hate  themselves.  Such  is  the  only  right,  the 
only  intelligible  appeal  to  the  young  mind,  to  which 
self-criticism  is  unnatural  and  not  properly  possible. 
Boys  are  young  animals  after  all,  the  most  delightful 
animals  in  the  world,  and  animals  do  not  consider 
their  relation  to  their  environment.  That  is  the  key- 
note of  the  boy  mind,  its  charm  and  limits.  Why  do 
we  say  of  some  men,  often  old  men,  that  they  have 
"  boy's  eyes  "  ?  Are  they  not  nearly  always  men  with 
a  certain  unconscious  innocency  of  nature  ;  fresh, 
aff'ectionate,  spontaneous  ?  We  know  very  well  that 
these  "boy's  eyes"  do  not  mean  unusual  depth  of 
feeling,  nor  indeed  any  quality  distinctively  moral  at  all. 
Yet  their  quality  has  more  charm  because  it  is  less  sub- 
jective. It  is  this  too  which  explains  the  terrible  con- 
creteness  of  boys,  their  undeniable  barbarism,  their 
savagery.  Mr.  Hewett  knows  all  this  and  "  walks  "  his 
boys  accordingly.  He  knows  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sublimest  scenery,  it  is  some  small  thing  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  hedge  that  will  get  the  boy's  attention.  So  he 
wisely  insinuates  scenery  but  never  thrusts  it  down  their 
throats.  He  never  tries  to  reverse  the  engines  of  the 
boy  mind.  And  he  knows  there  is  nothing  so  entirely 
consonant  with  the  boy  nature  as  the  open  air,  earth, 
sea  and  all  that  has  life  and  breath  therein.  Nature 
and  the  boy  are  kin  ;  and  the  more  they  are  left 
together  and  alone  the  better  for  both.  Whole  days 
alone  on  the  sea  cliffs,  whole  days  in  the  woods,  days 
on  commons  and  in  the  fields,  no  boy  or  girl  should 
grow  up  without  them.  And  not  only  days,  Mr. 
Hewett  is  right  in  claiming  nights  under  the  open  sky  as 
well.  No  man  is  educated  that  has  not  passed  a  whole 
summer  night  in  the  open  air,  and  felt  with  the  move 
ments  of  Nature  during  the  hours  when  the  sleeper 
thinks  she  is  still.  "The  Young  Campaigner"  is 
rightly  the  last  chapter,  for  there  is  the  soul  of  the 
open-air  boy. 

Only  at  the  very  end  does  Mr.  Hewett's  boyhood 
break  down  ;  only  when  he  has  to  part  from  his  boys 
does  he  remember  that  he  is  himself  on  the  highway  of 
life.  Then  he  looks  at  boyhood  consciously,  as  no  boy 
would.  With  a  manly  farewell,  which  not  quite  success- 
fully tries  to  brush  away  all  melancholy,  he  leaves  us. 
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iere  is  his  "  g-ood-night "  done  into  Latin  elegiacs  by  a 
olleague  at  Winchester  :  — 
Ah  valeas  igitur,  valeas,  exacta  iuventas 

Si  male  dicta  senem,  si  male  facta  prement, 
Si  vivis  nocui,  si  quidquam  turpius  egi, 

Tu  veniam  prajsta,  tu  mihi  parce,  Deus. 
Quot  puer  aut  oculis  jucunda  aut  auribus  hausl, 

Quot  nox  mira  tulit,  quot  mihi  laita  dies, 
Qua;  mare  vel  fluvii,  qujc  silva;  aut  tesca  dederunt 

Te,  qui  cuncta  dabas,  te,  Deus,  ore  colo. 
Cara  manus  juvenum,  nostrje  duicedinis  heres, 

Me  duce  si  possit  dulcius  ire  viam, 
Naturamque  sequi,  velut  ipse  sequebar,  amandam, 

Te  freti  peragant,  Teque  favente,  diem, 
Aurea  nascentes  uubes  nos  ambit  :  eosdem 

Mox  vergente  die  canior  umbra  tegit. 
Ter  mihi  felices,  queis,  accedente  senecta, 

Sors  magis  ambigitur  juverit  utra  virum. 


ENGLISH  MUSICIANS  AND  OPERA. 

WE  all  want  opera  so  much,  we  all  talk  about  it 
so  much,  that  the  very  subject  is  becoming  a 
lore.  I  myself,  a  chief  offender,  am  growing  sick  of 
t,  sick  of  the  endless  talk  and  the  little  doing.  Yet 
vhat  can  ive  do,  we  men  whose  business  it  is  to  write 
jr  talk  and  who  have  no  opportunity  of  doing?  The 
nen  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  neither  do  nor  talk  ; 
ind  it  is  only  by  incessant  talking,  by  making  ourselves 
something  very  like  a  public  nuisance,  that  we  others 
:an  force  them  to  do  anything.  All  those  who  are  faint 
ind  weary  under  the  deluge  of  talk  that  has  spread 
yer  the  land  during  the  last  few  years  may  as  well 
Tiake  up  their  minds  that  the  talk  will  not  cease  until 
something  is  done.  After  all,  nothing  big,  nothing 
;hat  left  a  mark  on  the  artistic  world,  was  ever 
>-et  done  without  a  great  deal  of  talk  before- 
nand.  When  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  went  to  work 
;o  revivify  English  poetry,  depend  upon  it  they  had 
calked  and  written  for  years  before.  When  Rossetti 
and  his  fellows  founded  their  Pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood they  commenced  with  talk.  Talk  is  an  everlast- 
.ng  necessity  of  the  human  race — unfortunately — but 
nowhere  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  getting  an  opera  which  shall  be  our  very  own. 
To  take  a  wrong  step  in  musical  matters  in  England  is  a 
most  serious  affair.  Once  lost,  one  can  never  tell  when 
the  true  path  will  be  refound,  when  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retake  it.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  we 
followed  after  Mendelssohn.  So  did  Germany.  But 
Germany  quickly  found  out  the  mistake  ;  whereas  in 
England  the  bulk  of  our  musicians  are  still  following 
after  Mendelssohn.  If  we  now  contrive  by  any 
means  to  get  a  permanent  opera,  and  it  falls  into 
wrong  hands,  those  of  us  who  have  laboured,  per- 
spired, talked  for  it  may  regret  the  day  that 
we  opened  our  mouths.  Here  is  Lord  Dysart  with 
a  scheme  which  the  other  day  I  called  farcical  ;  here  is 
Mr.  Galloway,  a  genuine  musical  enthusiast,  with  his 
plan — only  vaguely  known  to  me — which  he  proposes 
to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  others,  not  yet  announced  to  the  public, 
which  I  have  heard  talked  about  any  time  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.    Which  is  the  safe  one  to  adopt? 

Lord  Dysart's  maybe  rejected  without  remorse,  with- 
out a  word  of  thanks.  I  am  quite  willing  to  lay  down  a 
ten-pound  note  towards  a  National  English  Opera  on 
condition  that  the  rest  of  the  world  provides  the 
necessary  nine  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds — that  is  to 
say  the  sum  needed  to  make  up  the  ten  millions  or  so 
which  have  been  probably  expended  on  the  Paris  Opera. 
If  I  wrote  to  the  "  Times  "  and  made  so  handsome  an 
offer  I  should  get  lots  of  praise  and  glory  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  after  all  I  should  have  done  much  towards 
getting  the  opera.  Mr.  Galloway's  idea  is,  so  far  as  I 
know  it,  serious.  But  whether  Mr.  Galloway  or  some- 
one else  has  ever  so  serious  a  scheme  in  hand,  the 
point  is,  Under  whose  direction  shall  the  thing  be  run  ? 
A  few  years  ago  Doctor  Stanford  and  some  of  his  friends 
came  out  with  a  brilliant  proposal  for  starting  a 
National  Opera  on  ^80,000.  Nothing  came  of  it. 
We  all  laughed  at  it ;  we  all  pointed  out  the  inadequacy 


of  the  sum.  Why  did  we  laugh?  Surely  any  honest 
proposal,  however  wrong-headed,  should  not  be 
laughed  at.  We  laughed  because  we  knew  that  an 
opera  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  from  Kensington 
Gore  would  not  be  an  artistic  opera  and  would  end  in 
utter  ruin,  no  matter  how  magnificently  financed.  If 
Mr.  Galloway  succeeds  in  achieving  anything,  if  he 
gets  us  an  official  opera,  may  we  take  it  that  it  will  be 
left  under  the  management  of  the  official  gang?  Will 
it  be  controlled  from  Kensington  or  Tenterden  Street? 
Will  an  opera  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  be  succeeded  by  one 
from  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  that  in  turn  by  one 
from  Mr.  Stanford  ?  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  a 
trial  !  The  oratorios  of  these  gentlemen,  whether 
serious  or  comic,  whether  intended  for  the  stage  or  the 
concert  room,  worried  us  for  years.  The  vogue  of  these 
works  is  happily  past.  We  do  not  want  to  create  a 
fine  artistic  machine  merely  to  galvanise  a  ridiculous 
dead  vogue.  Yet  that  is  what  will  surely  happen  if 
these  gentlemen  get  possession  of  a  National  house 
built  and  subsidised  by  the  Government.  They  have 
all  had  splendid  opportunities  in  the  concert  room  or  the 
opera  house.  In  the  old  days  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
got  commissions  from  Carl  Rosa  and  wrote  operas 
which  did  not  succeed  ;  later  Mr.  Stanford  had  operas 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  and  they  did  not  succeed  ; 
all  the  trio  have  had  cantatas,  oratorios  and  what  not 
sung  at  the  provincial  festivals  and  in  London,  and 
which  of  them  has  succeeded  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  if  they  had  our  National  Opera 
they  would  do  anything  good  with  it.  And  if  they  do 
not  get  possession  of  it,  who  will  have  it  ? 

As  soon  as  one  begins  seriously  to  consider  this 
question  of  an  opera  one  finds  oneself  confronted  by  a 
series  of  questions  to  none  of  which  can  an  answer 
easily  be  found.  If  the  musicians  of  a  country  in  this 
"so-called"  twentieth  century  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  an  opera,  it  seems  rather  hard  to 
say  who  should  be  trusted  with  it.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be   left,  for   instance,  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  or  Mr. 

!  Wyndham  or  Mr.  George  Alexander  :  opera,  or  music- 
drama,  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  musicians.  And  if  in  the  hands  of  musicians 
then  one  cannot  deny  that  these  Mackenzies  and  the 
rest  are  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  England.  They 
are  like  their  brethren,  only  better.  They  know  more  ; 
they  can  write  better  music  in  their  own  style  ;  they 
have  not  lived  all  their  lives  in  London  or  some  cathe- 
dral town  :  if  one  has  to  pick  amongst  the  English 
musicians  to  find  the  best  one  must  pick  them.  And  it 
follows,  as  night  the  day,  that  if  ever  we  are  to  have 
the  thing  we  all  desire  it  is  not  by  attacking  the  heads 
of  the  English  professional  men  we  shall  get  that  thing, 
but  by  changing  the  quality  of  the  professional  men.  I 
cannot  say  whether  any  such  change  is  or  is  not 
wildly  improbable.  At  present  things  look  black  enough. 
Only  lately  my  old  friends  the  Illiterate  Society 
of  Musicians  held  their  yearly  "bean-feast".  They 
read  papers  ;  they  dined  ;  they  gave  a  concert  of  their 
own  music.  And  in  the  papers  and  the  music — I  can- 
not speak  about  the  dinners — what  a  sight  did  we  see, 
what  things  did  we  hear  !  I  have  given  the  Illiterates 
another  chance  by  reading  through  some  of  the  lectures 
which  they  so  warmly  approved,  and  there  I  find  the 
same  old  thing,  the  same  assumption  that  Messrs. 
Novello's  anthems  are  the  finest  standard  in  music, 
the  same  pathetic  belief  that  (in  spite  of  his  passing 
popularity)  Richard  Wagner  was  a  composer  to  be  dis- 
regarded by  serious  musicians,  the  same  iron  conviction 

:  that  a  musician's  first  business  should  be  to  get  on  in 
the  world  by  shoving  his  pupils  successfully  through 
examinations.  No  notion,  however  vague,  of  the 
splendour  and  the  beauty  of  life  and  of  art  has  ever 
entered  nor  will  ever  enter  these  minds  ;   they  are 

;  dominated  by  the  pedantic  ideal — to  make  money  and 
break  no  rules  ;  one  and  all  they  are  and,  I  fear, 
will  always  be  greengrocers.  Of  opera  they  know 
nothing  :  when  they  look  at  the  score  of  an  opera  they 
see  an  abortive  oratorio  ;  when  any  of  them  sit  down 
to  write  an  opera  they  try  to  write  an  oratorio.  Of 
modern  ideas— in  literature,  painting,  drama  and 
music — they  know  nothing ;  they  are  poor  pianistc, 
fiddlers  or  organists  as  the  case  may  be  ;  they  are 
totally  ignorant  of  modern  musical  technique.  What 
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can  one  expect  the  fine  flower  of  such  a  crowd  to  be  ! 
This  is  not  a  diatribe  against  a  deserving  class  of 
tradesmen  ;  here  are  no  exaggerations,  but  a  mere 
accurate  description  of  these  tradesmen.  As  trades- 
men I  am  quite  content  that  they  should  live,  but  can 
anyone  expect  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  artistic 
opera  from  them  ?  Never  in  the  world  !  To  the  young  1 
musicians  of  this  country  I  would  say,  Come,  let  us 
make  an  end  of  all  this  ;  let  us  realise  that  music  is  an 
art,  not  a  trade  ;  let  us  refuse  in  any  way  to  give  our 
support,  practical  and  moral,  to  the  official  musicians 
of  this  country  ;  let  us  begin  thus  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  our  genuine  national  opera.  I  say  this,  however, 
without  the  slightest  fear  that  my  voice  will  be  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  if  something  is  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  opera,  there  is  but  one  plan  that  will  not  lead 
to  irretrievable  disaster.  Opera  ought  to  be  subsidised, 
in  London  by  the  Government,  in  the  provinces  by  the 
municipalities.  The  machinery  once  set  up,  it  ought  to 
be  let  out  to  a  private  entrepreneur  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent. That  entrepreneur  will  have  to  live  by  pleasing 
the  public.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  shall  we  be  saved 
from  seeing  our  opera  tumble  into  the  hands  of  the 
official  gang  who  would  ruin  it.  The  public  is  never  a 
quick  judge,  but  it  is  a  better  judge  than  a  set  of  men 
whose  only  idea  is  to  write  dry  music  and  remain  firmly 
placed  in  the  high  seats  of  authority.  J.  F.  R. 


THE   LYRIC,   THE  GARRICK,   AND  THE 
O.U.D.S. 

1AM  grateful  to  Mrs.  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley  for 
having  written  "Mice  and  Men",  and  to  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  for  having  produced  it  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre.  It  is  a  play  which  I  have  long  awaited — so 
long  awaited  that  I  had  begun  to  fear  it  never  would 
be  vouchsafed.  For  years  I  have  been  sneering  at 
every  sentimental  play  that  has  been  produced,  and 
thus  (I  fear)  alienating  the  majority  of  you,  my  readers. 
Doubtless,  you  have  come  to  regard  me  as  a  creature 
with  a  heart  of  stone,  as  a  ruthless  brute,  quite  im- 
pervious to  any  soft  appeal,  quite  incapable  of  delight 
in  the  presentment  of  aught  but  what  is  grim  and 
terrible.  And  I,  all  the  while,  have  known  my  heart  to 
be  really  an  up-welling  spring  of  the  most  limpid  senti- 
ment, undiscovered  only  because  no  dramatist  had 
come  by  with  a  divining  rod.  All  the  while,  I  have 
been  beset  with  an  ardent,  unsatisfied  desire  for 
the  bread  and  butter,  the  buttercups  and  daisies, 
of  drama — for  fresh  butter,  nicely  spread  on  new 
bread  nicely  cut,  for  field-flowers  really  a-growing 
and  a  blowing.  Waxen  imitations  of  field-flowers, 
set  under  domes  of  dusty  glass  on  mats  of  gaudy 
wool,  hunks  of  stale  bread  supporting  lumps  of 
rancid  butter — these  things  are  not  what  I  wanted,  and 
these  things  are  what  I  was  always  being  put  off  with. 
At  length,  Mrs.  Ryley  has  given  me  the  things  I  did 
want,  and  with  them  the  chance  of  disproving  myself  a 
monster.  You  who  have  misjudged  me,  behold  me 
now  dancing  with  all  the  grace  of  true  joy  among  the 
real  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  swallowing  the  good 
bread  and  butter  like  a  hungry,  healthy  child. 

The  apocalypse  will  be  the  more  startling  and  con- 
vincing for  that  the  scheme  of  "  Mice  and  Men  "  is  not 
merely  compact  of  sentiment  and  sentimentality,  but  is 
also  compact  of  them  in  their  most  conventional  forms. 
The  middle-aged  doctrinaire  who  was  once  crossed  in 
love,  but  who  has  at  length  decided  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  marry  and  beget  an  heir — what  playgoer 
does  not  know  him  ?  What  playgoer  does  not 
know  that  he  will,  in  a  cold  and  calculating  way, 
select  from  the  lower  class  some  healthy  and  very 
young  girl  who,  after  she  has  been  educated  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  according  to  an  ideal  system, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  marry  him  and  in  due  course 
supply  him  with  a  paragon  worthy  to  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  his  family?  Who  does  not  know  that  he 
will,  after  the  due  lapse  of  years,  realise  that  he  loves 
his  intended  bride  madly,  devotedly  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that,  when  at  length  he  makes  his  proposal  to 
her,  he  will  make  it  so  delicately  that  she  will  imagine 
that  he  is  asking  her  to  marry  his  scapegrace  nephew 
— the  young  and  joyous  soldier,  who  is  her  ideal,  even 


as  she  is  his  ?  And  who  does  not  foresee  the  end — the 
middle-aged  doctrinaire,  cloaked  and  hatted,  faltering 
slowly  down  the  garden  path,  opening  the  wicket,  and 
turning,  ere  he  utterly  effaces  himself,  an  almost  happy 
smile  towards  the  house — the  house  that  was  to  have 
been  his  and  hers — from  which  are  wafted  the  strains  of 
1  "  My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose  ",  sung  as  a  duet  by  the 
two  young  people  ?  This  is  a  story  that  must  have 
been  exploited  in  a  score  of  sentimental  books  and 
sentimental  plays.  In  real  life,  of  course,  it  would  be 
impossible.  Granting  the  premisses,  one  would  find 
that  the  result  would  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  here  evolved.  Even  though  the  girl  might 
not  (as  she  probably  would)  conceive  a  romantic  love 
for  her  benefactor,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  man 
would  ultimately  abandon  his  cut-and-dried  scheme  of 
matrimony,  finding  that  the  few  years'  training,  despite 
its  superficial  effects,  had  brought  the  girl  not  a  whit 
nearer  to  him  in  spirit  than  in  age.  He  would  realise, 
if  he  still  really  wanted  a  bride  at  all,  that  he  wanted 
a  kind  of  bride  very  different  from  this  one.  If  he  had 
a  scapegrace  nephew  who  was  in  love  with  her,  he 
would  make  a  handsome  settlement,  and  think  himself 
very  well  rid  of  an  encumbrance.  But  these  objec- 
tions to  "  Mice  and  Men  "  are  made  by  me 
merely  in  cold  blood  :  I  had  no  glimmer  of  them 
during  the  play's  procedure.  I  surrendered  myself 
whole-heartedly,  taking  the  play  for  ail  it  was 
worth,  smiling  and  sighing  and  brushing  away 
tears  with  the  best  of  them.  Why  ?  Because  the 
costumes  were  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  so  the 
challenge  to  reality  was  not  so  sharp  ?  No.  I  vow 
that  "  Sweet  and  Twenty"  in  modern  costume  did  not 
disgust  me  more,  did  not  seem  to  me  more  disgustingly 
ridiculous,  than  any  of  those  sentimental  costume-plays 
which  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  has  thrust  on  my  notice. 
The  reason  why  I  was  able  to  enjoy  the  sentiment  and 
sentimentality  of  this  play  is  simply  that  Mrs.  Ryley 
has  a  genuine  talent  for  sentimental  comedy.  Though 
her  characters  and  their  motives  are  conventional  and 
unreal,  she  has  imagination  enough  to  believe  in  them, 
and  so  transfuses  that  power  into  me.  The  Freeman 
Willses  and  Basil  Hoods  are  so  obviously  insincere. 
They  are  so  obviously  faking  up  the  emotion,  piling 
falseness  on  falseness.  They  are  so  obviously  making 
asses  of  themselves  in  order  to  make  money.  If  they  had 
any  sense  of  humour  they  would  not  be  capable  of  this 
deliberate  process.  But  sense  of  humour  has  been  denied 
them.  It  has  not  been  denied  to  Mrs.  Ryley.  It  pre- 
vents her  from  ever  becoming  maudlin  in  her  sincerity, 
as  they  become  in  their  insincerity.  She  gives  us 
never  that  horrible,  cloying  stickiness  of  sentiment 
through  which  the  Hoods  and  Willses  have  (presum- 
ably) enriched  themselves.  Her  sentiment  is  always 
airy  and  wholesome.  Moreover,  she  can  write.  What 
a  relief,  after  that  illiterate  slush  to  which  the  Willses 
and  Hoods  have  accustomed  us,  to  find  dialogue  that  is 
really  like  human  speech,  yet  terser  and  more  dis- 
tinguished than  human  speech  !  Even  by  mere  reason 
of  its  literary  style,  *'  Mice  and  Men  "  is  delightful,  and 
rare  among  plays.  But  the  chief  ingredient  of  its 
delightful  rarity  is  that  it  is  a  fairy-story  conceived  in  a 
sincere  spirit — a  fairy-story  in  which  I  can  believe. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  evidently  believed  in  it,  too. 
For  in  the  production  of  it  he  has  to  efface  and 
sacrifice  himself  almost  as  completely  as  does  the  hero 
whom  he  impersonates.  The  sacrifice  is  not  made  in 
vain.  For  through  it  we  have  that  desired  thing 
which  has  been  withheld  from  us — a  full  revelation  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Elliott's  exquisite  little  genius  for 
drawing  tears  and  laughter.  Anyone  with  a  sense  for 
acting  must  have  realised,  when  Miss  Elliott  made  her 
ddbut  in  England,  that  here  was  a  real  artist,  a  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  a  mere  real  leading  lady.  But 
hitherto  we  have  known  her  worth  only  through  the 
glimpses  of  it.  Here  is  the  full  worth  itself.  Let  no 
one  miss  this  chance  of  appreciating  it,  and  let  no  one 
cease  to  hope  that  the  Peggy  in  this  play  will  one  day 
be  the  Perdita  in  another. 

"  Pilkerton's  Peerage",  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new 
play  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  been  rather  a  serious  study  of  the  coronet- 
hunting  millionaire  than  a  slap  dash  satire  of  him.  Let 
us  have  slap-dash  satire,  by  all  means  ;  only,  Mr.  Hope 
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s  not  the  man  to  do  it  really  well,  and  he  has,  in  his 
later  books,  proved  himself  to  be  very  good  at  serious 
and  minute  delineation  of  character.  In  a  slap-dash 
satirical  play,  which  caricatures  men  and  things, 
making  them  what  they  are  not  so  that  we  may  realise 
something  of  what  they  are,  we  demand  a  broadly 
imusing  method  of  treatment.  Mr.  Hope  cannot  com- 
3ass  that.  Pilkerton  and  the  rest  of  the  characters 
ire  duly  exaggerated  in  outline,  but  they  are  not 
amusingly  filled  in.  The  filling-in  is  too  reticent,  too 
delicate,  too  realistic.  The  dialogue  is  witty  in  a  minor 
key  when  it  ought  to  be  full  of  rollicking  high-spirits. 
We  want  to  be  roaring  with  laughter,  and  therefore 
:annot  even  smile  (as  elsewhere  we  could)  at  the  wit. 
Mr.  Jerrold  Robertshaw,  as  Pilkerton,  intensifies  our 
discomfort  by  taking  his  part  in  the  grimmest  earnest. 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  Beckett  was  a  trifle  light  as  air  in 
:omparison  with  Mr.  Robertshaw's  Pilkerton,  though 
he  two  creations  have,  superficially,  many  points  in 
:ommon.  Mr.  Edmund  Maurice,  as  a  Prime  Minister, 
ind  Mr.  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Esmond  as  his  secretaries, 
ire  more  light  hearted  and  accordingly  more  appro- 
jriate.  Miss  Eva  Moore  is  not  good  as  a  frivolous 
voman  of  the  world,  nor  is  Mrs.  Maesmore  Morris 
^ood  as  a  naive  daughter  of  the  millionaire.  Either 
vould  have  been  good  in  the  other's  part. 

"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  an  ideal  play 
"or  a  company  of  amateurs  :  no  one  in  the  cast  has  a 
ong  part,  and  so  no  one  can  come  saliently  to  grief; 
ind  everyone  in  the  cast  has  scope  in  which  may  be 
nade  a  nice  little  success.  Therefore,  the  O.  U.  D.  S. 
leeds  no  excuse  for  having  this  year  repeated  the 
;hoice  which  it  made  but  nine  years  ago.  This  year, 
andeniably,  the  greatest  success  was  made  by  the 
monymous  impersonator  of  Crab — a  Skye  terrier  which, 
n  ease  of  deportment  and  in  alert  resourcefulness,  could 
jive  points  to  any  performing  dog  that  ever  was  seen  on 
he  stage  of  the  Palace  Theatre.  This  triumph  of  the 
imateur  over  the  professional  seemed  to  hearten  the 
luman  members  of  the  cast.  Perhaps  because  he,  as 
[^aunce,  was  most  nearly  in  touch  with  Crab,  (or 
lerhaps  because  my  judgment  is  affected  by  his  title) 
he  second  prize  must  be  awarded  to  Lord  Tiverton 
New  College).  Mr.  R.  K.  Cox  (Hertford)  was  excel- 
ent  as  Speed.  As  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  "  Mr.  J.  F.  G. 
■iilliat  (University)  and  Mr.  E.  Kenworthy- Browne 
Balliol)  contrived  to  seem  as  though  they  were  hardly 
it  all  ashamed  of  having  to  seem  romantic.  Any 
tudent  of  undergraduates  as  actors  will  admit  that  this 
vas  an  almost  unparalleled  feat.  Max. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  AND  MUTUAL. 

[N  these  articles  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  choosing  for  life  assurance  com- 
lanies  which  are  well  established,  which  are  earning 
L  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in 
'aluing  the  liabilities,  and  which  provide  for  a  higher 
ate  of  expenditure  than  is  actually  being  incurred. 

The  report  of  the  National  Provident  Institution, 
vhich  has  just  been  issued,  shows  the  existence  of  all 
hese  favourable  conditions.  The  rate  of  interest  em- 
(loyed  for  the  Valuation  isp^3  per  cent.,  and  the  rate 
)f  interest   earned  i6^.   T,d.    The   difference  of 

nore  than  three-quarters  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
he  funds  is  a  contribution  to  surplus.  The  expenditure 
vorks  out  at  11  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  as  the 
expenditure  provided  for  is  21  per  cent,  there  is  a 
surplus  from  this  source  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
ncome.  Yet  further  profit  has  been  derived  from  very 
avourable  mortality  experience,  the  amount  paid  in 
:laims  being  only  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  amount  pro- 
'ided  for  by  the  tables  employed  in  the  Valuation. 
The  National  Provident  was  started  so  long  ago  as 
835,  and  for  a  very  long  time  past  has  been  so 
nanaged  as  to  provide  the  most  excellent  results  for 
ts  policy-holders.  Its  condition  is  one  of  stable  pro- 
sperity, and  being  a  mutual  office  the  welfare  of  its 
)olicy-holders  is  the  sole  concern  of  the  managers, 
^ike  so  many  other  companies  of  high  standing  it  does 
lot  seek  a  large  amount  of  new  business,  since  normally 
his  can  only  be  obtained  at  an  excessive  cost.  New 
issurances  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  half  a 
nillion  is  what  the  Institution  usually  reports.  This 


year  the  amount  appears  to  be  rather  less  than 
usual,  but  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  steady  in- 
crease in  premium  income.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  sufficient  new  business  to  maintain  a  small  but 
steady  growth  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  interests 
of  existing  policy-holders,  and  this  ideal  the  National 
Provident  invariably  reaches.  In  such  circum- 
stances as  these  it  is  obvious  that  the  National 
Provident  is  a  good  office  in  which  to  assure,  and  an 
examination  of  the  results  it  has  accomplished  for  its 
policy-holders  shows  in  detail  how  well  these  various 
sources  of  surplus  to  which  we  have  referred  work  out. 
The  institution  has  a  Valuation  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  it  needs  little  prophetic  insight  to  foretell  that  the 
bonus  results  will  be  good. 

Another  mutual  society  which  exhibits  favourable 
conditions  for  its  policy-holders  is  the  National  Mutual, 
the  Seventy-second  Annual  Report  of  which  has  recently 
been  published.  The  new  business  exceeds  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  which  is  slightly  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding item  in  the  previous  year.  The  interest 
earned  upon  the  funds  exceeds  the  3  per  cent,  assumed 
in  the  Valuation  by  i^s.  per  cent.,  and  the  margin  of 
expenditure  provided  for  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  is  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
A  feature  of  the  National  Mutual,  which  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  mutual  societies,  is  that  about  37  per  cent, 
of  the  total  assurances  in  force  consist  of  non-participa- 
ting policies,  from  which  a  considerable  profit  is  doubt- 
less derived,  the  whole  of  which  is  available  for  the 
holders  of  participating  policies. 

Another  satisfactory  feature  of  the  report  is  the  very 
detailed  list  of  the  society's  securities.  No  security 
stands  above  the  selling  price  on  31  December  last,  and 
many  of  them  are  stated  at  less  than  their  market 
value.  The  revenue  account  shows  a  depreciation  on 
Stock  Exchange  securities  to  the  extent  of  ;^25,c)oo, 
and  like  many  other  insurance  companies  the  Society 
has  felt  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  railway  stocks  and 
shares  of  which  it  holds  large  amounts.  In  present 
circumstances  the  possession  of  high-class  securities, 
which  are  systematically  stated  at  their  market  value, 
necessitates  this  item  of  depreciation  ;  but  to  a  great 
extent,  though  probably  not  wholly,  the  securities  will 
recover  their  value,  and  the  loss  prove  more  apparent 
than  real. 

The  profit  from  light  mortality  during  the  year 
amounted  to  ;;^i3,536,  and,  but  for  the  depreciation  in 
value  of  securities,  over  which  the  management  has  no 
control,  everything  in  the  report  indicates  satisfactory 
progress  and  the  existence  of  those  conditions  which 
contribute  to  the  production  of  good  results  for  the 
policy-holders. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLAND   AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
25  Jermyn  Street,  London,  i  February,  1902. 

Sir, — Realising  it  were  as  useless  to  expect  fairness 
from  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  towards  the  United 
States  as  to  hope  to  change  the  bias,  as  persistent  if 
more  polite,  of  your  Review  against  them,  a  citizen 
thereof  only  begs  space  to  correct,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers,  an  unjust  inference  in  your  issue  of  to- 
day. That  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  nature  should 
render  him  more  sympathetic  with  the  Spaniard  at 
home  or  with  the  offshoots  of  the  same  stock  in  South 
America  than  with  what  he  calls  the  "practical" 
people  of  the  United  States  may  be  cause  for  comment 
only.  That  he  should  however  trade  upon  English 
ignorance  of  American  politicians  to  further  his  preju- 
dices Is  unfair,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  in  justice, 
grant  me  space  to  show  that  he  has  done  so. 

He  reports  Senator  Tell  (Teller)  as  having  "  attacked 
England  in  the  vilest  language  "  and  quotes  sentences 
from  the  speech  "to  point  out  the  love  and  affection 
that  our  'dear  cousins'  bear  towards  us".  If  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  did  not  know  Senator  Teller's 
position  In  Congress  as  well  as  in  affairs  generally — and 
as  he  does  not  know  his  name  it  seems  likely — he  might 
at  least  have  acquired  a  little  Information  before 
seeking  publicly  to  point  a  moral  from  the  utterances 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  Teller's  position  politically  is  if  anything  more 
isolated  than  that  of  an  Irish  member  at  Westminster. 
The  Irishman  has  a  party  organisation  which  may  give 
his  opinions  some  support.  Mr.  Teller  has  none.  He 
puts  himself  down  as  a  member  of  the  Silver  party. 
He  left  the  Republican  party  some  years  ago  when-  it 
refused  to  advocate  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
declined  to  join  the  Democratic  party  which  did.  This 
much  to  show  how  idle  it  is  to  take  his  utterance  as 
having  any  political  or  economic  weight.  In  his  silver 
speeches  he  has  been  hurling  tirades  against  the  "  great 
gold-standard  octopus-England"  for  years.  His  new 
charges  are  but  a  change  of  key.  His  record  in  this 
matter  is  so  notorious  that  it  were  as  unfair  to  take 
him  for  a  representative  of  American  feeling  towards 
England  as  to  take  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  in  a 
correlative  capacity  as  a  representative  Briton. 

Whatever  Mr.  Teller  may  have  said  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  in  South  Africa,  he  at  least  should 
be  given  credit  for  having  consistently  said  things  just 
as  bitter  about  the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
And  this  credit  by  inference  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham 
denies  to  him  and  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
are  pro-Boer.  The  Little  Englander  is  the  same  in 
Washington  as  he  is  at  Westminster,  only  there  he  has 
another  name.  One  often  hears  Englishmen  marvel 
that  the  declarations  of  parliamentary  Ishmaelites  are 
taken  seriously  in  foreign  countries.  Yet  even  com- 
munity of  language  does  not  save  them  from  similar 
error  whenever  American  politics  are  discussed. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Chalmers  Roberts. 

[We  do  not  know  whom  our  correspondent  may  mean 
by  "parliamentary  Ishmaelites".  If  he  means  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  the  description  is  singularly  unfortunate, 
since  the  Nationalists  so  far  from  being  outcast  have 
themselves  cast  off  every  English  party. — Ed.  S.R.] 


FORESEEING  THE  FUTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Burpham  Lodge,  Stoke  Hill,  near  Guildford, 
5  February,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — In  your  article  under  the  above  heading 
in  your  issue  of  i  February  you  introduce  the  question 
of  how  long  the  supply  of  coal  in  England  will  last  ; 
say  that  the  prophecies  were  doleful  and  finish  the  first 
paragraph  with  the  words  "Now  the  prophecies  are 
cheerful  because  our  new  basis  of  fact  is  the  discovery  of 
electric  power  ".    Electricity  is  no  source  of  energy  in 
itself.    It  is  nothing  but  a  method  of  conveying  power  or 
energy  from  one  point  to  another.    It  takes  the  place 
of  a  belt  for  transferring  the  power  or  energy  generated 
by  a  steam  engine  or  turbine  to  drive  some  machine 
suitable  for  producing  some  particular  work.  Coal, 
water-power  (viz.  the  sun),  chemical  power  and  perhaps 
the  tides  are  the  only  powers  or  sources  of  energy 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with. 

Yours  faithfully,  H.  Coode. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  wind-power  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sources  of  power. 


ENGLISH  METHODS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Glen  Lodge,  Sligo,  Ireland,  10  February,  1902. 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  an  Irishman  to  point  out  to 
our  "Foreign  Critics"  on  the  war  how  England  has 
used  her  "  giant's  strength  as  a  child"  ?    In  a  cavalry 
war  she  has  not  used  the  finest  in  the  world,  her 
Indian  cavalry,  has  in  fact  played  and  won  the  game 
with  pawns  and  knights,  of  both  of  which  Ireland 
has  given  more  than  her  share. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Vernon  Cochrane. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hastings,  4  February,  1902. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  American  insurance,  you 
speak  of  the  Tontine  System,  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Company,  as  being  of  a  gambling  nature.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  so,  but  is  not  all  insurance  a  gamble  ? 

The  directors  of  a  life  company  sit  round  a  table  and 


bet  about  human  life,  being  aided  in  their  calculations 
by  an  expert,  called  an  actuary.  If  a  few  men  band 
together  to  back  horses  by  taking  expert  "tipsters'" 
advices,  they  are  called  gamblers.  They  keep  all  their 
profits,  whilst  the  directors  are  only  permitted  to  keep 
a  certain  proportion  by  their  actual  employers — the 
public.  Surely  it  is  a  distinction  without  much  dif- 
ference. I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Simplex. 


A  RESERVE  ARMY  OF  CITIZENS. 
To   the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

1 1  February,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter 
entitled  "Compulsory  Service"  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  i  February.  No  one  can  fail  to  admit 
that  a  vast  increase  in  our  army  is  concomitant  with 
the  development  of  a  policy  of  sound  Imperialism. 
But  how  is  the  necessary  increase  of  numerical  strength 
to  be  effected  ?  Voluntary  enlistment  is  not  a  success 
and  the  Government  would  not  dare  to  suggest  con- 
scription. It  is  a  painful  confession  to  make,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  our  much-vaunted  patriotism  is  a  "  loud- 
voiced  sham  ",  a  beery  froth  blown  up  with  air.  We 
possess  the  finest  Empire  in  the  world,  yet  we  will  not 
risk  our  skins  or  sacrifice  our  love  of  ease  to  keep  It. 
The  Government  with  its  huge  majority  and  apology 
for  an  Opposition  is  too  feeble  to  follow  up  the  noise  of 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  it  makes  when  it 
talks  of  Imperialism,  and  the  nation  is  too  selfish  to 
compel  the  Government  to-  do  its  duty. 

There  is  another  way  of  obtaining  a  large  army  of 
trained  men  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest.  A 
vast  number  of  clerks,  mechanics,  and  labourers  might 
be  induced  to  submit  to  military  training  if  they  were 
paid  liberally  for  their  time.  They  could  be  drilled  for 
two  or  three  evenings  a  week  until  efficient  and  then 
regularly  practised  in  company  and  battalion  drill  once 
a  fortnight.  Field  days  and  firing  exercise  might  take 
place  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  at  some  other  suitable 
time.  A  certain  bonus  should  be  paid  to  each  man  on 
making  himself  efficient  and  a  fixed  yearly  sum  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  military 
efficiency.  By  adopting  this  method  the  Government 
would  have  a  vast  number  of  trained  and  steady  men, 
the  flower  of  the  nation's  manhood,  to  help  it  in  time  of 
need.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  Cole. 


IRISH  LAND  PURCHASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
35  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  10  February,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  astonishment  the 
letter  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Fry  Commission,  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  It 
thoroughly  illustrates  two  things  :  first,  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  English  and  Scotch  people  on  Irish 
matters  ;  and  second,  the  constant  anxiety  of  such 
persons  to  prove  that  land  tenure  in  Ireland  is  so 
different  from  that  in  England  or  Scotland,  that  the 
State  may  violate  all  principles  of  political  economy 
and  disregard  the  guarantees  of  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
Ireland,  without  the  least  danger  of  the  application  of 
such  treatment  to  land  in  the  other  two  countries. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  statement  in 
Belfast  "that  no  Unionist  Government  would  ever 
introduce  the  principle  of  Compulsion  into  a  Land 
Purchase  Bill",  Mr.  Gordon  says,  "Certainly  no 
Government  would  attempt  to  pass  such  an  Act 
without  clauses  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  land- 
owner ".  But,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  a 
condition,  he  gives  figures  later  on  to  show  what  he 
means  by  "  safeguarding  this  interest"  in  these  words  : 
"For  holdings  possessing  an  undoubted  commercial 
letting  value,  the  number  of  years'  purchase  would  range 
from  14  to  20  years  according  to  their  size,  situation  and 
marketable  qualities  ".  "  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  con- 
gested districts,  &c. ,  from  7  to  10  years'  purchase  would 
possibly  be  deemed  the  full  value  of  the  security  ".  He 
forgets,  to  begin  with,  that  all  the  disadvantages  of 
unfavourable  situation,  markets,  congestion,  &c. ,  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of  the  judicial 
rents  by  the  Land  Courts,  but  after  these  rents  have 
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been  reduced  by  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  why  should 
there  not  be  some  security  for  what  is  left?     Take  a 
holding  of  "  undoubted  commercial  letting- value  "  which 
has  been  already  reduced  from  ^50  to  ^35  rent,  Mr. 
Gordon  would  force  the  landlord  to  take  ^490  (14 
years'  purchase).    On  a  settled  estate,  this  money  can 
only  be  invested  now  at  from  3  to  35  per  cent.,  which 
would  not  give  him         in  one  case,  and  only  ^^17  in 
the  other.    May  I  ask  how  the  "  interest  of  the  land- 
owner is  safeguarded  "  in  such  cases.     Take  half 
the  above  results  in  figures,  when  7  is  the  number 
of  years'  purchase,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
you  have  his  proposal  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  or 
applying  it  to  a  rent  of         reduced  by  the  Courts  to 
^.2,  you  have  the  purchase  money  ^21,  which  invested 
as  before  would  give  12^.,  or  possibly   14^.,  as  the 
"safeguarded  interest  of  the  landowner".    He  says 
that  the  figures  he  gives  are  quoted  "  to  show  that  the 
working  of  a  compulsory  land-purchase  scheme  does  not 
necessarily  involve  either  injustice  or  extravagance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  while  it  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  tenants,  it  would  in  the  main  benefit  the 
proprietors  ".    Scotchmen  are  proverbial  for  not  seeing 
a  joke  at  once  ;  but  I  hope  on  reconsideration  of  his 
panacea  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland,  he  will  see  that 
his  humour  would  be  "no  joke  "  for  Irish  proprietors. 
But  Mr.  Gordon  goes  on  to  say  that  "  there  is  no  more 
competent  tribunal  in  the  world  than  the  Land  Com- 
mission, which  possesses  all  the  necessary  machinery  in 
the  most  perfect  form  for  effecting  a  just  and  expeditious 
transference  of  the  land  from  one  set  of  owners  to 
another  ".    And   again    "  Why  litigation   should  be 
necesbary  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  not  appa- 
rent".   I  know  one  case  of  sale  to  tenants  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  on  a  most  favourably  situated  estate,  and  it 
took  seven  years  before  it  was  completed.    It  is  not 
"litigations",  so  much  as  "  law's  delays  "  which  are 
the  real  bar  to  expedition.    All  experience  of  the  sale 
of  land,  from  the  "Encumbered  Estates  Courts"  of 
former  times  to  the  more  recent  "Purchase  Acts", 
shows  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  through  more 
than  2  or  3  millions'  worth  of  property  in  a  year. 
Mr.  Gordon  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  time 
required  for  investigating  the  title  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  inspections  and  mappings  of  farms,  &c., 
though  if  he  will  only  refresh  his  memory  by  reading 
the   "unanimous"  Report  of  the  Fry  Commission, 
signed  by  himself,  he  will  find  it  all  there.    I  will  take 
only  one  example  out  of  many  which  I  could  adduce, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  quit  or  Crown  rents.  In 
England  the  Quit  Rent  Office  has  power  to  apportion 
quit  rents  as  the  Land  Commission  apportion  tithe  rents 
here,  the  cost  of  which  is  a  mere  trifle — but  in  Ireland 
quit  rents  being  payable  under  old  patents,  it  is  most 
difficult  now  to  identify  the  lands  now  liable  to  them, 
and  yet  no  estate  can  be  sold  till  this  is  ascertained, 
that  is  to  say,  no  vendor  can  get  his  money  till  all 
possible  charges  are   cleared   oft.     These  rents  are 
mostly  payable  out  of  large  tracts  of  lands,  which  from 
time  to  time  within  the  last  few  hundred  years  have 
been  divided  amongst  many  different  proprietors,  and 
in  these  subdivisions  some  proprietors  in  settling  their 
estates  have  charged  these  quit  rents  on  part  and  freed 
the  rest,  and  so  it  happens  that  on  many  estates  no  such 
rents  have  been  paid  for  60  or  100  years.    Here  comes 
the  present  mode  of  procedure  ;  should  the  proprietor 
of  such  estate  proceed  to  sell  now,  he  may  and  does 
find  that  a  town  land  is  certified  by  the  Quit  Rent 
Office  to  be  liable  for  rent,  in   conjunction  with  a 
whole  barony  now  held  by  a  different  proprietor.  The 
vendor  has   to   get   from   that   office   an   order  for 
exclusive  charge  or  for  apportionment.    The  solicitor 
having  charge  of  the  sale  has  to  procure  the  Ordnance 
maps  for  the  entire  lands  subject  to  this  quit  rent, 
though  they  mostly  belong  to  another  proprietor.  He 
has  to  lodge  these  maps  in  the  Government  Valuation 
Office,  and  there  take  out  an  attested  copy  of  the 
Government  valuation  of  the  entire  premises,  and  has 
to  have  the  lands  liable  marked  on  the  maps.    He  has 
then  to  ascertain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
present  owners  of  the  land  liable  to  the  quit  rent,  then 
a  statement  of  facts  has  to  be  prepared  and  verified 
setting  out  all  this  information.    This  statement  has 
then  to  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to  the  Land  Commis- 


sion, who  send  it  on  to  the  Quit  Rent  Office,  who 
examine  the  security  and  if  satisfied  charge  for 
their  consent.  It  has  then  to  appear  in  Court  again 
where  notices  have  to  be  served  on  all  the  owners  and 
affidavits  have  to  be  made  proving  the  service.  All  the 
solicitors  representing  everybody  concerned  in  this 
extraordinary  "but  necessary  routine  get  their  costs  and 
I  refrain  from  following  the  case  further,  to  save  your 
valuable  space.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 
In  one  case  I  know  of,  it  took  four  solicitors, 
costs  and  all  the  endless  delays  above  mentioned, 
to  divide  seventeen  shillings  of  quit  rent  between 
adjacent  proprietors,  and  the  costs  of  one  of  the  parties 
were  over  ;^i4.  This  is  only  one  small  example  of 
what  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  total  ignorance  of  Irish 
matters,  with  which  unfortunately  we  are  only  too 
familiar,  considers  "a  competent  tribunal  ",  for  "the 
expeditious  transference  of  the  land ",  and  a  case 
where  he  thinks  "  litigation  "  is  quite  unnecessary  "at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings  ". 

I  think  I  have  now  proved  my  first  statement.  I 
shall  deal  shortly  with  the  other  aspect  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
letter.  He  says  "  In  England  and  Scotland  a  com- 
pulsory Land  Purchase  Act  would  unquestionably 
entail  such  gross  injustice  that  no  Government  would 
for  a  moment  listen  to  such  a  proposal  ",  and  he  bases 
this  remarkable  distinction  on  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  ownership  in  those  countries  and  in 
Ireland.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  ownership 
of  the  fee  simple  of  land  in  either  country.  The 
fact  that  the  landlord  makes  certain  improvements 
in  England  and  charges  rent  on  those  improve- 
ments does  not  make  such  a  marked  distinction 
from  the  Irish  case  stated  by  him,  supposing  it 
to  be  universally  true  which  it  is  not,  where  the 
improvements  are  made  by  the  tenant  but  no  rent 
charged  on  them  by  the  landlord.  All  the  rent  the 
tenant  pays  in  either  case  is  rent  on  the  landlord's 
property  or  part  of  the  property,  with  the  great  advan- 
tage to  the  English  or  Scotch  landlord  that  he  can  ask 
what  rent  he  likes,  whereas  the  Irish  landlord  can  only 
get  what  rent  the  Land  Courts  allow  him,  and  that  rent 
is  fixed  by  valuators,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  them- 
selves tenant  farmers.  The  least  he  is  now  entitled  to 
is  some  sort  of  security  for  the  portion  of  his  rent 
which  remains  without  being  robbed  of  its  capital 
value,  and  Mr.  Gordon  may  rest  assured  that  the 
principles  of  land  legislation  adopted  in  Ireland  are 
certain  in  time  to  be  applied  to  England  and  Scotland, 
and  that  what  he  considers  would  be  "  gross  injustice" 
in  those  countries,  we  consider  would  be  "barefaced 
robbery  "  in  Ireland. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anthony  Traill,  LL.D. 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

P.S. — I  observe  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  fallen  into 
another  error  which  has  been  constantly  promulgated 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  his  violent  tirades  against 
landlords.  He  says  "  Until  recently  the  proprietors 
in  Ireland  paid  one-half  of  the  poor  rates,  the  tenants 
paying  the  other  half  along  with  all  other  public  and 
parochial  burdens  ;  while  the  proprietors,  having  by  a 
recent  grant  been  relieved  of  that  single  item  of  taxa- 
tion, now  pay  nothing  towards  either  rates  or  equip- 
ment of  holdings,  and  therefore  enjoy  the  full  rental  of 
their  property  without  any  deduction  ".  This  shows  a 
wonderful  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs 
here.  In  the  first  instance  the  Act  that  exempted  the 
landlords  from  half  poor  rate,  also  exempted  the  tenants 
from  half  county  cess,  and  as  the  cess  is  generally 
double  the  poor  rate,  the  tenants  got  a  much  larger 
benefit  from  that  Act  than  the  landlords.  But  further 
the  landlord  is  only  exempted  from  poor  rates  on  land, 
but  he  has  now  to  pay  poor  rates  on  the  tenants'  houses 
and  offices  which  he  had  not  to  pay  before,  and  this  is 
especially  hard  because  the  tenants  now  pay  no  rent 
on  these  buildings  or  on  their  own  improvements. 
Besides  all  this,  when  the  Land  Commissioners  are 
fixing  the  judicial  rents,  they  make  reductions  on 
account  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  tenants,  so  that  in  the 
long  run  the  average  of  all  these  charges  falls  on  the 
landlords  and  not  on  the  tenants. 

A.  T. 
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TO  GEORGE  MEREDITH 
{On  his  Seventy-fotirth  Birthday). 

'X'HIS  time,  dear  friend — this  time  my  birthday 
greeting 

Comes  heavy  of  funeral  tears — I  think  of  you, 
And  say,  "'Tis  evening  with  him — that  is  true — 

But  evening  bright  as  noon,  if  faster  fleeting  ; 

Still  he  is  spared — while  Spring  and  Winter,  meeting, 
Clasp  hands  around  the  roots  'neath  frozen  dew — 
To  see  the  '  Joy  of  Earth  '  break  forth  anew, 

And  hear  it  on  the  hill-side  warbling,  bleating". 

Love's  remnant  melts  and  melts  ;  but,  if  our  days 
Are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,  still, 

Still  Winter  has  a  sun — a  sun  whose  rays 
Can  set  the  young  lamb  dancing  on  the  hill, 

And  set  the  daisy,  in  the  woodland  ways, 
Dreaming  of  her  who  brings  the  daffodil. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  KIDD  THE  CHEAP  PHILOSOPHER. 

*'  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation."     By  Benjamin 
Kidd.    London  :  Macmillan.     1902.    155.  net. 

THIS  is  a  book  with  some  of  whose  conclusions  so 
far  as  we  "dimly  perceive"  them,  to  use  a 
perpetually  recurring  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Kidd  himself, 
we  have  much  sympathy.  And  yet  we  have  never  read 
a  book  whose  form,  and  arguments,  and  style  were  less 
satisfactory,  convincing,  or  pleasant.  It  is  uncouth, 
pretentious,  long-winded,  amorphous,  irritating.  Mr. 
Kidd  seems  to  think  that  it  is  expected  of  him  to  write 
ponderous  books,  and  that  he  must  live  up  to  a 
supposed  reputation  as  the  profound  exponent  of  a 
social  philosophy.  He  has  an  altogether  exag- 
gerated sense  of  the  value  of  his  productions,  and 
he  feels  bound  to  maintain  his  conception  of  his  own 
importance  by  using  the  most  inflated,  bombastic  and 
turgid  style  that  was  ever  used  by  mortal  man.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  say  anything  simply  and  to  make 
a  plain  statement.  Everything  is  said  in  tragedy  tones  ; 
and  he  can  hardly  tell  you  that  two  and  two  make  four 
without  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  discovery,  and  shouting  out  that  only  the  evolu- 
tionist after  prolonged  attention  to  the  essential  elements 
of  the  problem,  which  at  first  sight  are  obscured  by  the 
stream  of  tendency  which  begins  at  length  to  emerge 
into  the  light — or  something  like  that — could  have 
possibly  discovered  it.  We  shall  never  see  the  word 
evolutionist  again  without  a  shudder  as  we  recall  his 
portentous  solemnity,  his  persistent  button-holing  of 
you  while  he  expatiates  on  the  obvious,  his  involved 
sentences,  which  he  must  intend  as  specimens  of 
primeval  prose  at  an  extremely  early  stage  of 
development,  and  his  air  of  showman  and  cicerone 
who  shows  his  cheap  curiosities  so  as  to  remind  us 
ludicrously  of  the  Italian  guide  who  introduced  Mark 
Twain  to  the  mummy  of  Cristoforo  Colombo. 

The  book  might  have  been  kept  within  half  the 
length  by  merely  cutting  down  verbose  repetitions 
and  mechanical  phrasings  which  serve  no  purpose 
but  to  worry  and  bore  the  reader.  Mr.  Kidd's 
method  is  to  declaim  rhetorically  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  paragraph  on  the  vast  importance  of 
some  matter  which  he  is  about  to  explain.  Before 
you  quite  gather  what  he  is  aiming  at  he  has  taken 
you  a  steeplechase  over  a  succession  of  formidable 
verbal  hurdles  and  water-jumps  which  dislocate  all  the 
bones  of  your  mind,  and  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  the  fact,  if  fact  it  is,  that  you  have  arrived 
anywhere  in  particular.  Then  he  states  the  proposition 
he  wishes  to  improve  your  mind  with,  and  thereupon 
begins  a  rhetorical  peroration  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
the  exordium.  By  the  time  you  have  got  to  this  point 
you  are  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  He  is  always 
beginning  again  :  every  new  paragraph  opens  as  if  it 


were  the  beginning  of  a  formal  essay,  and  he  continues 
marking  time  so  persistently  that  "you  begin  to  dimly 
perceive  "  something  of  the  real  eff'ect  of  that  slow 
process  by  which  the  meaning  of  nature  and  history 
has  been  kept  back  so  long  until  Mr.  Kidd  could 
arrive  to  discover  and  reveal  it.  That  may  be 
the  author's  art  as  "  we  now  begin  to  see,  and 
as  it  at  last  reveals  itself  to  the  prolonged  and  pro- 
found study  of  the  evolutionist  "—we  cannot  say  this 
more  than  once — but  that  is  the  only  suggestion  of 
literary  art  or  skill  in  the  book.  If  it  is,  the  book  is  a 
veritable  poem  of  evolution  and  a  work  of  creative 
imagination  in  which  the  ghastly  forms  of  split  infinitives 
rear  their  horrid  heads  through  the  tenebrous  air. 
Even  that  view  of  it,  however,  would  not  prevent  it 
from  being  tedious,  and  Mr.  Kidd's  popularity  is  a 
remarkable  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  we  suppose  that 
the  book  will  be  largely  read,  and  very  much  admired, 
in  numberless  domestic  circles  where  the  good  folks 
are  very  serious,  very  earnest,  and  "trembling  on  the 
verge  ",  as  Mr.  Kidd's  stream  of  tendency  has  a  habit 
of  doing,  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  in  religion 
and  morals,  but  where  their  taste  in  literature  is 
somewhat  crude  and  their  criticism  very  ingenuous 
and  untrained.  They  are  the  people  who  love  to 
read  this  kind  of  philosophy  for  very  much  the 
same  reason  that  makes  three  well-known  writers  of 
fiction  whom  we  need  not  name — we  will  only  say  that 
we  do  not  include  Mr.  Wells — their  great  favourites. 
There  is  an  air  of  grandiose  mystery  about  the  books. 
They  are  a  sort  of  pot-pourri  of  theology,  science, 
philosophy,  history,  sociology  popularised  into  some- 
thing with  an  "earnest  moral  purpose"  and  there- 
fore adapted  for  the  consumption  of  the  reading 
masses  whom  fiction  and  poetry  do  not  please  as  art, 
and  who  could  not  understand  the  processes  of  thought 
in  serious  science,  philosophy,  history  or  sociology. 
Their  fiction  and  their  serious  reading  must  be  a  blend 
of  the  cheap  and  meretricious  in  literature,  and  in  what 
Mr.  Kidd  would  be  sure  to  call  the  "  antithesis",  if  he 
did  not  call  it  the  "antinomy",  of  literature.  But  in 
addition  to  this  Mr.  Kidd  has  discovered  what  a  vast 
interest  everybody  is  taking,  or  is  about  to  take,  in 
what  Mr.  Wells  has  made  known  as  the  science  or 
discovery  of  the  future.  Mr.  Bellamy  by  a  device  of 
fiction  looked  backward  in  order  to  forecast  the 
future  :  Mr.  Wells  with  more  science  looks  forward 
and  makes  his  guess  at  the  future  :  and  now  Mr.  Kidd 
comes  and  with  his  "  tyranny  of  the  past  "  "  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  present  to  the  future"  and  his  "  Pro- 
jection of  Proficiency  into  the  future "  philosophises 
the  whole  thing  in  the  style  we  have  described. 

That  of  course  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  to  catch 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Reading  Room  public  ;  and 
"Principles  of  Western  Civilisation  "  is  a  sufficiently 
mouth-filling  tide  to  suff'use  a  sense  of  complacent 
priggishness  over  the  serious  young  man  whose  portrait 
adorns  the  entrance  to  Exeter  Hall,  or  who  is  repre- 
sented elsewhere  deep  in  the  study  of  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Universal  History  whose  hundred  or  so  pictured 
volumes  surround  him.  We  were  going  to  remark 
that  we  are  surprised  at  Mr.  Kidd's  style,  if  he  wishes 
to  impress  his  views  on  the  public  and  keep  up  his 
reputation  as  our  popular  philosopher  ;  but  perhaps  he  is 
aware  that  his  hierophantic  utterances  are  precisely 
what  the  public  expect  from  its  philosophers.  He  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  taken  seriously  by  competent  judges 
so  long  as  he  enwraps  himself  in  the  pompous 
phraseology  of  the  lady  spiritualist  medium  from 
America  who  can  be  heard  unrolling  the  future  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  Steinway  Hall.  He  may  have 
learned  evolution  from  Darwin,  and  Spencer,  and 
Huxley,  though  the  limitations  of  his  masters  are 
painful  to  their  disciple,  since  they  have  not,  as  he, 
discovered  that  "  the  centre  of  the  world's  and  the 
individual's  history  "  is  "  projected  into  the  future  "  and 
that  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  upward  progress 
in  which  the  past  can  be  neglected,  and  the  present 
hardly  worth  considering.  But  he  has  not  learned  the 
secret  of  their  .style  which  was  simple,  direct,  sincere, 
unpretentious,  lucid;  and  the  style  is  the  man,  expressing 
the  quality  and  value  of  his  thought.  There  is  no 
po!-e  in  these  men,  and  you  know  it  from  their  style. 
Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  delightful  simplicity  and 
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limpidity  of  Darwin's  writing  even  though  he  is  dealing 
with  the  most  elusive  or  complicated  facts  ?  When 
Mr.  Spencer's  technical  vocabulary  is  understood  (it 
is  not  redundant  and  unnecessary  as  is  so  much  of 
Mr.  Kidd's  commonplace  phrasing  copied  from  cheap 
and  banal  current  sociological  productions)  his  writing 
has  no  difficulties  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his 
subject.  And  we  are  sure  that  many  who,  not  being 
trained  in  science,  learned  the  new  connexion  of  science 
with  life  and  society  from  the  clear  and  cultivated 
though  popular  style  of  Huxley,  and  admired  it  for  its 
literary  merit,  will  regard  Mr.  Kidd  with  impatience 
though  he  may  be  treating  of  subjects  in  which  they 
would  naturally  be  interested. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  we  agreed  with  some 
of  Mr.  Kidd's  conclusions.  Why  should  we  not?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  present  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  with  their  social  results  will  not 
bear  examination  by  the  intellect  and  conscience,  and 
that  this  "  tyranny  of  the  present"  will  be  subjugated 
in  the  interests  of  the  future  some  time  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  pages  which 
Mr.  Kidd  in  that  feebly  picturesque  style  which  is  so 
irritating  entitles  "Towards  the  Future".  The  idea 
he  labours  so  persistently  is  that  in  every  age  of  the 
world  until  within  recent  years,  society  has  been  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  present  generations  whose  interests 
were  organised  in  and  maintained  by  the  State,  and  there 
has  been  no  force  at  work  to  protect  the  more  important 
interests  of  the  future.  The  future  was  wholly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  present  before  Christianity  introduced  the 
ideas  of  moral  responsibility  and  of  issues  in  the 
future.  There  is  a  familiar  half-truth  in  this,  but  Mr. 
Kidd  immensely  overdoes  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  it. 
Christianity  did  extend  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  of 
interests  in  the  present  to  the  future.  But  the  sacrifices 
made  for  military  efficiency  in  pagan  society  were  the 
same  in  principle,  and  especially  so  were  the  changes 
by  which  the  exclusiveness  of  the  old  State  life  was 
broken  down.  What  does  it  matter  whether  we 
call  the  changes  which  present  dissatisfaction  may  be 
introducing  into  a  state  a  struggle  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  or  the  subordination  of  the  present  to  the 
future?  Nothing  at  all  ;  it  is  all  the  same  thing  and 
yet  the  whole  of  Mr,  Kidd's  book  is  founded  on  this 
supposed  extraordinary  discovery.  It  must  be  noted 
that  in  spite  of  Christianity  there  was  no  realisation  of 
the  importance  of  the  future  until  "the  evolutionist" 
found  it  out,  not  by  original  readings  in  Darwin  but  in 
his  follower  Weismann.  It  is  not  in  Spencer;  it  is  not 
anywhere  except  in  "  Principles  of  Western  Civilisa- 
tion ".  Evolution  theories  of  this  kind  are  wholly 
unnecessary  and  only  give  opportunity  for  the  evolu- 
tionist to  bore  one.  Mr.  Kidd  makes  his  best 
point  in  the  whole  book  when  he  shows  that  Kant's 
insistence  on  the  transcendental  element  in  the  human 
mind  is  a  better  explanation  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  results  in  progress  than  the  historical  explana- 
tions of  Spencer,  or  the  meagre  philosophy  of  the 
Utilitarians.  And  yet  this  very  reference  cuts  down  all 
Mr.  Kidd's  book  to  very  small  dimensions.  If  this 
idealism  is  the  basis  of  progress,  then  as  a  constituent 
of  human  nature  it  must  have  always  been  operative. 
And  it  does  explain  progress  where  progress  takes 
place  ;  but  as  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to  think  that  by  means 
of  it  he  has  solved  the  question  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
considered  almost  inexplicable  of  the  difference  between 
progressive  and  non-progressive  nations,  then  we  beg 
leave  to  say  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
agree  with  him  readily  in  what  he  says  about  the 
Utilitarians  and  the  Manchester  School,  but  it  is  not 
much  use  going  on  flogging  them  now  they  are  dead. 
If  Mr.  Kidd  had  not  taken  himself  so  seriously  we 
should  not  have  taken  him  so  seriously  ;  but  as  he  has 
tempted  us  to  do  so,  we  say  seriously  that  the  book  is 
a  mere  brutum  fulmen. 


"THE  INCARNATION  OF  ATTORNEYISM." 

"  Robespierre  :  a  Study."  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  London  : 

Nisbet.     1901.  16s. 
A  NOTHER  book  on  the  Revolution  from  Mr.  Belloc 
is  a  thing  to  receive  with  thanks.    For  he  is  both 
an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  he  knows  his  facts 


and  he  has  the  gift  of  words.  He  is  thus  naturally 
fitted  to  interpret  for  us  the  thought  and  character  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders;  and  he  wisely  regards  interpre- 
tation, not  the  discovery  of  fresh  matter,  as  his  task. 
He  understands  Paris,  place  and  people,  and  he  feels 
with  the  men  who  went  through  the  great  storm  as  an 
historian  of  the  Revolution  should.  He  believes  in  the 
Revolution  ;  he  believes  in  France  ;  he  believes  in  the 
Republic.  And  fortunately  he  also  believes  in,  and  so 
understands,  the  Church  : — how  fully  it  is  no  affair  of 
ours  to  ascertain,  but  at  least  fully  enough  to  save  him 
from  the  vulgar  anti-Christian  prejudice,  that  spoils  so 
much  Republican  history,  and  to  give  him  a  clue  to 
Robespierre's  attitude  towards  religious  things.  To 
say  that  his  dramatic  instinct  is  acute  might  serve  to 
damn  him  for  those  who  fear  the  distortion  of  history 
by  the  dramatic  spirit ;  but  to  our  thinking  it  is  his 
chief  merit.  Laborious  study  of  documents,  the  piling  up 
of  material,  have  almost  done  their  work  for  the  age  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  the  time  has  come  to  begin  again 
the  dramatic  treatment.  For  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
historian — still  less  for  the  biographer — from  the  in- 
sistent call  to  know  and  make  known  those  shifting 
dreams  and  fears  of  the  lone  leaders,  those  mixed 
passions  of  the  mobs  on  the  pavement  or  on  the  benches 
of  the  parliaments,  which  are  the  very  stuff  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  something  of 
the  dramatist's  touch  of  living  men.  It  was  because 
Carlyle  had  this  touch  that  his  book,  which  purists  say 
is  not  history,  contains  ten  times  as  much  truth  as 
most  other  books  ten  times  as  learned. 

Your  scientific  and  objective  historian  too  often 
dreads  his  own  imagination,  if  he  has  one,  and  in  fear 
lest  he  should  call  to  life  a  man  who  never  was  calls 
nothing  to  life  at  all,  and  leads  you  into  a  bloodless 
world  of  "  forces  "  and  "  tendencies  ",  where  the  parties 
are  all  legibly  ticketed  and  each  individual  is  at  best 
supplied  with  some  one  neat  character-formula,  by 
which  all  his  actions  are  to  be  explained.  Mr. 
Belloc  is  not  very  scientific  and  he  is  anything  but 
objective.  Indeed  there  is  so  much  of  himself  in  his 
book,  and  he  is  so  much  more  interesting  a  personality 
than  Robespierre,  that  he  cannot  blame  us  if  we  write 
of  him  as  well  as  of  his  "hero".  Mr.  Belloc,  we  say 
it  advisedly,  is  of  the  race  of  the  great  partisans — 
Michelets,  Carlyles,  Mommsens — who  write  the  live 
histories  and  get  criticised  by  the  judicious.  Very 
fortunately  he  cannot  take  sides  with  Robespierre. 
This  distresses  him  so  much  that  he  is  always  looking 
away  from  that  neat,  methodic,  pedantic  and  bloodless 
creature  with  its  "jejune,  persistent,  mind  "  to  his  old 
hero  Danton  or  to  St.  Just,  who  will,  we  hope,  be  the 
subject  of  his  next  study.  "Now  that  the  work  is 
over",  he  writes  in  his  preface,  "  I  could  almost  wish 
that  instead  of  wandering  in  such  a  desert  it  had  been 
my  task  to  follow  St.  Just  and  the  wars,  and  to  revive 
the  memories  of  forgotten  valour".  We  can  assure 
him  that  his  strength  has  not  been  wasted  ;  that  his 
attempt  "to  explain  Robespierre  imperfectly"  is  as 
nearly  successful  as  such  a  thing  can  be.  If  Mr.  Belloc 
had  loved  Robespierre  he  might  have  distorted  his 
career  ;  as  things  are,  by  doing  violence  to  his  own 
sympathies,  he  succeeds  in  understanding  it. 

The  difficulty  of  his  task  is  almost  frightening. 
Robespierre  is  one  of  that  tiny  class  of  men  for  whom  a 
neat  character-formula  can  be  found  which  will  explain 
nearly  the  whole  of  him.  If  his  biographer  finds  such 
a  formula  and  rests  content  with  it  he  will  go  astray, 
as  Taine  went  astray  when  he  tried  to  explain  the 
Revolution  and  its  chiefs  by  help  of  the  formulas  of  a 
coarse  realism.  Taine's  Robespierre  is  simple  enough  : 
he  was  a  sham  thing  full  of  words,  a  sort  of  lay-figure 
with  a  phonograph  in  it  that  echoes  Rousseau  in  its 
inhuman  voice,  a  thing  fit  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
stage  during  the  performance  of  the  "  declamatory  and 
artificial  tragedy"  of  the  Revolution,  because  it  repeats 
over  and  over  again  the  catchwords  of  the  tragedy. 
Now  a  very  brilliant  book,  that  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  half  true,  could  be  written  about  such  a 
creature  ;  and  if  Mr.  Belloc  had  not  believed  in  the 
Revolution  he  might  have  written  it.  For  the  unreality 
of  Robespierre  oppresses  him  and  renders  him  impatient ; 
he  is  near  to  cursing  him  altogether  and  so  failing  to 
understand  the  whole  of  him.    From  this  he  is  saved  by 
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his  own  belief  that  Robespierre's  dogmas  were  half- 
truths  rather  than  mere  words  signifying  nothing,  and 
by  the  dramatic  insight  which  enables  him  to  see  more 
in  any  man,  however  lean  his  soul,  than  can  be  fitted 
into  one  neat  formula. 

The  main  thesis  of  M.  Belloc's  interpretation  of 
Robespierre's  career  is  based  on  Taine's  doctrine.  It 
was  not  by  successful  intrigue,  for  Robespierre  was  a 
wretched  plotter,  not  by  personal  hypocrisy  or  by  hypo- 
critical flattering  of  popular  prejudice  that  he  won  the 
reputation  which  lifted  him  up  above  his  fellows.  He 
rose  because  of  his  early,  absolute,  and  abnormal  faith 
in  those  political  doctrines  which  were  to  be  the  creed 
of  '93  ;  he  became  a  symbol,  a  standard,  round  which 
men  rallied  not  for  its  own  worth  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  which  it  represented.  From  the  first  "  under  that 
grotesquely  petty  surface,  and  fixed  into  this  common 
spirit,  there  lay  the  certitudes  upon  whose  display  the 
people  would  one  day  insist,  as  upon  relics  or  gems, 
till  they  come  to  worship  the  man  who  always  wore 
them  as  the  unique  furniture  of  his  mind  ",  It  was  not 
until  his  position  was  won — according  to  Mr,  Belloc's 
reading — until  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  '92,  that  the  first  temptings  of  an  unworthy  per- 
sonal ambition  began  that  stretching  of  his  principles, 
that  growing  self-deceplion,  by  which  he  passed  into 
sin.  And  to  the  end  his  principles  ruled  him.  For  four 
hours  on  the  last  night  of  his  life,  when  his  friends  and 
adherents  were  ready  to  fight  for  him,  "  he  stopped  the 
advance  of  time  with  debate,  disputing  the  strict 
right  of  insurrection,  doubting  it,  demanding  persua- 
sion ", 

We  cannot  accept  all  Mr.  Belloc's  interpretations, 
much  as  we  value  his  services  as  interpreter.  But  his 
work  hangs  so  well  together  that  little  is  gained  by 
traversing  some  sections  of  his  argument  superficially. 
On  one  question  only  is  it  necessary  to  speak — he  has 
not  made  really  clear  his  own  view  as  to  the  relation 
of  Robespierre  to  the  rest  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  summer  of  1794.  He  contradicts  himself 
somewhat.  He  denies  that  Robespierre  was  master  of 
the  Committee  and  through  the  Committee  of  France 
— denies  it  with  strong  words.  So  far  we  agree.  But 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  constantly  implied 
and  sometimes  plainly  stated,  that  the  real  direction  of 
affairs  rested  with  those  members  of  the  Committee 
whom  Mr.  Belloc,  following  earlier  writers,  dubs 
"  the  workers  ",  and  that  these  men  deliberately  used 
Robespierre's  prestige  as  a  veil  behind  which  they 
might  work  in  their  own  way  undisturbed.  We  think 
he  is  nearer  the  truth  when,  earlier  in  the  book,  he 
speaks  of  the  way  in  which  Robespierre  "impressed 
and  directed  "  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
"We  will  believe" — to  adopt  a  phrase  with  which 
Mr.  Belloc  likes  to  introduce  contentious  propositions — 
that  he  exaggerates  the  cohesion  of  the  Committee 
and  underrates  the  power  of  Robespierre,  a  power 
which  rested  on  that  leadership  of  the  Jacobins  and 
of  the  Convention  which  Mr.  Belloc  himself  fully 
recognises. 

As  a  literary  craftsman  Mr.  Belloc — here  one  is 
tempted  to  write  M.  Belloc — stands  in  a  class  apart. 
As  often  as  not  he  thinks  in  French.  Whole  pages  of 
his  book  could  be  turned  into  French  as  they  stand  ; 
and  very  vigorous  French  it  would  be.  As  English  it  is 
vigorous  enough  ;  for  although  there  is  French  thought 
in  plenty  there  is  not  much  French  idiom,  and  the 
unfamiliarity  and  unexpectedness  of  the  language  give 
it  power.  Only  here  and  there  are  sentences  to  be 
found  which  are  French  in  every  way.  One  of  these 
is  worth  quoting  :  Mr.  Belloc  is  occupied  with  the 
parting  between  Lebas  and  his  wife  and  he  says — 
"  they  did  not  meet  again  ;  for  in  the  night  this  man, 
whose  simple  and  republican  mind  compels  me  to 
admiration  as  I  write,  gave  himself  death  ",  No 
Englishman  could  have  written  that.  At  its  best  Mr. 
Belloc's  style  has  all  the  spring  of  fine  French  historical 
prose.  His  imagination  is  of  the  highest  order  ;  his 
similes  are  never  taken  from  the  thumbed  stock.  Only 
very  rarely  does  the  full  stream  of  his  words  and 
conceits  overbear  his  judgment  and  make  a  wordy  bog. 


LORD   CARNARVON  AND   HIS  EDITOR, 

"  Speeches  on  Canada  by  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von," Edited  by  Sir  Robert  Herbert.  London  r 
Murray.     1902.    7^.  bd.  net. 

LORD  CARNARVON  was  one  of  the  best  two  of 
the  Colonial  Secretaries  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
He  had  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  Greater  Britain,  he 
was  keen  to  promote  colonial  progress  and  colonial 
dignity,  and  the  mistakes  he  made  were  due  to  inability 
to  devise  means  to  the  end  he  kept  in  view.  His 
speeches  may  be  read  to-day  with  advantage  by  those 
who  know  the  history  of  the  Empire  reasonably  well,  and 
the  present  volume  will  certainly  find  a  place  on  the 
shelf,  happily  more  common  now  than  in  his  time, 
devoted  to  works  of  colonial  interest.  Lord  Carnarvon 
as  a  statesman  was  not  inspired,  but  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly moved  by  contemplation  of  the  "  magnifi- 
cence "  of  the  imperial  fabric,  in  the  government  of 
which  he  lent  a  hand,  that  he  often  started  enthusiasm 
in  others.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Imperialism  was 
almost  a  new  word  in  connexion  with  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  What  is  Imperial- 
ism ?  asked  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1878.  At  what  does  it 
aim  ?  His  answer  may  stand  for  all  time.  The  object, 
the  duty,  of  Imperialism  he  said  "  is  to  breathe  into  the 
whole  of  that  mighty  mass  a  common  unity  ".  Since 
1878  Imperialism  has  moved  apace  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Whilst  however  we  are  glad  to  have  these  speeches^ 
mainly  Canadian,  we  cannot  commend  the  manner 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Herbert  has  discharged  the  not  very 
onerous  task  of  collecting  them  and  presenting  them  t» 
the  world.  His  introduction  is  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  Lord  Carnarvon's  work.  The  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867  demanded  little  more  than  tact  and 
sympathy  with  the  federal  aspirations  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  ;  the  measure  was  not  Lord  Carnarvon's  and 
he  merely  piloted  it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
conference  with  the  Canadian  delegates.  Sir  Robert 
Herbert  thinks  if  Lord  Carnarvon  had  been  alive  he 
would  have  offered  "many  valuable  suggestions"  to 
the  framers  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Act,  and 
would  have  been  full  of  resource,  if  he  had  taken  part 
in  "a  second  and  successful  effort"  to  federate  South 
Africa.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  Sir  Robert  Herbert's 
estimate  that  the  one  instance  in  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
took  the  federal  initiative  resulted  in  fiasco.  It  was 
not  Lord  Carnarvon's  fault  perhaps  but  the  fact  remains. 
Lord  Carnarvon  did  enough  to  entitle  him  to  gratitude: 
unqualified  eulogy  cannot  obliterate  his  limitations. 

The  truth  is  Sir  Robert  Herbert  is  not  a  safe  guide  in 
Colonial  matters,  his  long  years  in  the  Colonies  and 
at  the  Colonial  Office  notwithstanding.  His  table 
of  Canadian  history  prefixed  to  this  book  would  have 
made  Lord  Carnarvon's — not  Macaulay's — schoolboy 
blush.  He  says  Quebec  was  "discovered  by  S.  Cabot 
1497  "  ;  "  S.  Cabot"  with  his  father  John,  touched  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  that  year  ;  Quebec  was  not  dis- 
covered till  Cartier  found  his  way  up  the  S.  Lawrence 
in  1535.  As  Cartier  did  not  reach  Quebec  till  that  year 
it  was  certainly  not  "  annexed  by  France  1525  ".  Nor 
was  Nova  Scotia  "  colonised  by  France  in  1598"  as 
Sir  Robert  imagines,  but  in  1603  when  de  Monts 
founded  Port  Royal  now  Annapolis.  We  should  be 
sorry  for  the  student  of  colonial  history  who  might 
take  his  dates  from  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Alien:  a  Story  of  Middle  Age."  By  F.  F. 
Montresor.  London  :  Methuen.  1901,  6.v, 
A  somewhat  puzzling  preface  in  this  case  masks  a 
book  very  well  worth  the  reading.  Miss  Montrdsor 
shows  in  "The  Alien"  a  gift  not  unlike  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
of  revealing  a  woman's  character  in  conventional  sur- 
roundings. The  comparison  is  naturally  suggested  by 
a  faint  likeness  between  two  figures  in  "The  Cuckoo 
in  the  Nest"  and  the  present  novel,  but  Miss  Montresor 
has  her  own  point  of  view,  and  her  own  way  of  saying 
things.  The  Alien  of  the  story  is  a  fine  study  :  a  man 
capable  of  greatness,  with  a  cynical  view  of  life,  an 
adventurous  mischievousness,  and  a  complete  absence 
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conscience  as  generally  understood  among  the 
•thodox.  His  past  love-story — only  described  by  a 
w  touches — is  an  episode  of  very  uncommon  pathos, 
he  clash  of  characters  is  ably  realised  throughout,  and 
e  are  given  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  sharp-tongued  old 
dy  with  a  past  concealed  but  not  regretted,  and— 
jrhaps  this  is  a  higher  test — a  woman  in  early  middle- 

who  had  lost  her  lover  in  youth  and  lived  for  years 
5  companion  to  her  trying  kinswoman  is  made  pro- 
lundly  interesting.  There  is  a  beautiful  sketch,  not 
/erdrawn,  of  an  old  blind  clergyman,  and  the  most 
inor  characters  fill  their  places  successfully.  The 
ory  moves  for  a  moment  to  Venezuela,  but  is  enacted 
liefly  in  a  quiet  English  village.  It  is  thoroughly 
Dod  work,  and  we  hope  that  its  charm  will  not  be 
v'erlooked  in  this  bustling  age. 

Barbara  West."  By  Keighley  Snowden.  London  : 
Long.     1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Snowden  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  writing  in  an 
iteresting  way  about  people  who  would  be  bores  as 
isual  travelling  companions  and  compel  suicide  as 
itimates.  We  have  perhaps  had  enough  in  fiction  of 
le  reporting  staff  of  provincial  journals,  a  theme 
eated  in  one  of  Mr.  Barrie's  least  successful  novels, 
ut  the  fact  remains  that  half-educated  young  men  in 
orth  of  England  manufacturing  towns  have  in  the  last 
:sort  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  course  of  British 
olicy,  and  the  philosophic  historian  who  is  perplexed 
y  such  events  as  the  wave  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  that 
rought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  power  in  1880  may  perhaps 
et  some  help  from  "  Barbara  West".  The  novel  is  in 
o  sense  a  political  one,  but  a  keen  and  sympathetic 
:udy  of  a  typical  corner  of  Yorkshire.  We  meet 
arrowness,  shrewdness,  desire  to  learn  up  to  a  certain 
oint,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  independent  feeling 
Dupled  v>'th  anxiety  to  imitate  the  ways  of  social 
jperiors  who  are  themselves  bad  models.  It  is  easy 
)  summarise  hastily  our  lower  middle  classes,  but  the 
isk  of  making  them  live  in  a  book  demands  some- 
hat  unusual  qualities.  As  a  love  story  "  Barbara 
Vest  "  is  a  trifle  feeble  in  execution,  but  it  is  perhaps 
ue  tragedy  of  a  kind  to  send  an  irritatingly  young- 
dyish,  affected,  well-meaning  girl  to  a  miserable 
.te.  The  ruin  of  a  fool  may  be  made  pathetic,  but 
le  events  in  this  story  do  not  seem  inevitable.  The 
3ok  shows  distinct  promise. 

Joe  Wilson  and  his  Mates."     By  Henry  Lawson. 

London  :  Blackwood.  1901.  6s. 
Is  it  giving  the  race  of  reviewers  away  to  say  that 
lere  are  books  of  short  stories  which  are  on  occasion 
auged  b}  the  reading  of  one  story  only  ?  At  all  events, 
ir.  Lawson  offers  to  his  critics  no  such  temptation, 
he  reader  of  one  of  these  stories  of  Australian  Bush- 
len  will  read  another.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
3  fault  either  in  the  method  or  the  manner  of  the  book, 
here  is  every  reason  why  an  author  should  not  criticise 
le  characters  of  his  creations  as  Mr.  Lawson  does  in 
The  Writer  wants  to  say  a  Word  " — an  interpolation 
the  middle  of  the  volume.  His  creations  should 
leak  for  themselves.  Nor  is  the  manner  faultless, 
here  are  certain  grubby  details  of  human  life,  neither 
nmoral  nor  anywhere  near  it,  which  nobody  wants  to 
je  in  print.  But  these  defects  jar  only  now  and  then  : 
n  the  whole,  Mr.  Lawson  is  as  convincing  as  he  is 
ndoubtedly  possessed  of  humour  and  pathos.  If  one 
ery  short  story  were  to  be  singled  out  for  commenda- 
on  it  would  perhaps  be  "  The  Loaded  Dog  " — a  puppy 
jjoicing  over  a  loaded  miner's  cartridge.  But  the 
eynote  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  "  Water  them 
eraniums".  "They  had  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
lose  poor  sun-dried  Bushwomen.  I  fancy  that  helped 
)  save  them  from  madness."  That  sentence,  applied 
)  the  male  relations  of  Bushwomen  also,  fairly  well 
jms  up  the  book. 

Visiting  the  Sin."  By  Emma  Rayner.  London  : 
Putnams.    1901.  65. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  average  reader,  seeing 
le  single  word  "  Rayner  "  under  the  title  on  the  cover 
f  this  book,  might  read  to  the  last  page  under  the 
npression  that  the  story  was  written  by  a  man.  He 
light  or  might  not  be  wrong  :  at  all  events  on  further 
ivestigation  he  would  discover  that  "Rayner"  was 


preceded  by  "  Emma  ",  and  he  might  wonder  how  it 
ever  happened  that  to  one  of  what  may  be  called  the 
non-sawing  sex — the  book  is  concerned  with  wood- 
choppers  there  was  revealed  so  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  such  men  as  form  the  chief  characters  in 
"  A  Tale  of  Mountain  Life  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  " 
of  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  some  excellent  work 
in  this  book.  To  the  description  of  the  visitation  of 
"  the  sin  "  upon  the  son  of  Kennedy  Poteet,  a  dead 
Kentucky  trader  supposed  to  have  been  a  murderer 
and  perhaps  more,  the  author  has  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable pains  and  talent.  But  the  story  is  not  entirely 
satisfying.  The  author  plays  with  two  of  his  puppets, 
particularly  Abner  Poteet  and  Naomi  Mozingo — girlish, 
vindictive  and  beautiful — rather  cruelly,  until  the  reader 
begins  to  centre  his  hopes  upon  a  happy  ending  for  all. 
He  will  be  partly  disappointed.  Still,  the  disappoint- 
ment is  only  partial  ;  the  book  as  a  whole  is  sound  and 
original. 

"Captain  Bluitt."  By  "Max  Adeler  "  (Charles  Heber 
Clarke).  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1901.  6s. 
"  Captain  Bluitt  "  might  be  shortly,  but  a  trifle 
unfairly,  described  as  a  somewhat  purposeless]  continu- 
ation of  "Out  of  the  Hurly-burly  "  with  the  notorious 
epitaphs  omitted.  After  traversing  its  450  pages, 
wherein  sentimentality  struggles  gamely  with  genuine 
humour,  one  sighs  for  Willie  and  his  purple  monkey 
climbing  up  a  yellow  stick.  Here  are  no  purple 
monkeys  ;  the  nearest  thing  to  them  is  a  bogus  Indian 
prince  (prophetically  like  the  impostor  who  hum- 
bugged one  London  paper  and  the  Transatlantic 
public  a  month  or  two  ago).  When  Max  Adeler 
keeps  to  the  oddities  of  American  village  life  he 
is  very  nearly  as  good  as  ever,  but  his  incursion  into 
the  region  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  does  not  ex- 
hilarate, and  his  young  hero  has  an  indefinable  air  of 
dry  goods.  However  there  are  shrewd  criticisms  of 
the  great  American  doctrine  that  anybody  who  is  less 
vulgar  than  his  neighbours  is  transgressing  against 
Republican  ideals,  and  the  scene  in  which  a  school- 
master is  heckled  by  a  board  of  village  politicians  is 
graphic.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  has  no  construction, 
and  if  it  is  read  will  be  read  for  the  digressions.  It  is 
of  an  obsolete  manner — though  perhaps  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that — and  vaguely  recalls  the  novels  of  the 
late  Albert  Smith. 

"  His  Own  Ghost."  By  David  Christie  Murray. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1902.  35.  6(i. 
Mr.  Murray  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that  even 
so  unambitious  a  piece  of  literature  as  a  "shocker" 
requires  to  be  thought  out  in  advance.  He  has  con- 
tented himself  with  collecting  the  usual  ingredients  :  a 
diamond  valley  in  Africa,  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  some 
detectives,  a  bank  manager,  a  false  funeral,  a  long  lost 
uncle,  &c.  Having  mixed  these  up  in  his  mind  and 
borrowed  the  most  familiar  tricks  of  sensational  writers, 
he  proceeds  to  tell  a  story,  which  abounds  in  exciting 
situations  but  has  neither  coherence  nor  plausibility, 
nor  beginning  nor  end.  The  reader  is  kept  open- 
mouthed  for  some  pages,  then  he  grows  impatient,  is 
presently  wearied,  and  loses  himself  in  disappointment. 
Mr.  Murray  is  evidently  proud  of  his  new  device  for 
concealing  the  secret  of  the  treasure.  It  certainly 
sounds  ingenious  to  hide  a  sentence  in  a  batch  of 
chess-problems,  the  positions  of  the  black  king  to 
afford  the  consecutive  letters.  But  in  practice  it  is 
cumbersome  and  unnecessary. 


NAVAL  HISTORY,  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
ROYAL  TOUR. 

"  A  Sailor  of  King  George.  The  Journals  of  Captain  Frederick 
Hoffman,  R.N.,  1793-1814."    Edited  by  A.  Beckford 
Bevan    and    H.    B.   Woolryche   Whitmore.      London  : 
Murray.    1901.    12s.  net. 
The  early  naval  career  of  Frederick  Hoffman  was  largely 
spent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his  account  of  these  islands 
vividly  recalls  the  incidents  narrated  in  "Tom  Cringle's  Log". 
He  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  in  1794  by  a 
combined  naval  and  military  force  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jervis.    When  a  lieutenant  of  some  years'  standing 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Tonnant and  served  in  her  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  His  account  of  that  action  is  confined  to  the 
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part  played  by  his  own  ship,  but  it  shows  the  spirit  with  which 
Nelson  animated  those  under  his  command  from  captain  to 
powder-monkey,  and  the  "  Tonnant's  "  record  is  not  singular  for 
that  day.  One  interesting  point  as  regards  preparations  for 
this  action  comes  out.  Hoffman  says  "  All  our  ships'  sides 
were  ordered  to  be  painted  yellow  with  black  streaks,  and  the 
masts  yellow ".  In  pictures  of  Trafalgar  the  ships  are  not 
usually  so  coloured.  In  the  glory  of  victory  we  lose  sight  of 
the  sufferings  ot  the  wounded  afterwards.  They  were  terrible 
after  Trafalgar,  owing  to  the  gale  which  sprang  up.  Hoffman 
recounts  how  in  his  ship  twelve  out  of  fourteen  amputations  of  leg 
or  arm  proved  fatal,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  These 
gallant  fellows  however  made  light  of  their  injuries.  One 
captain  of  a  gun  having  lost  a  great  toe  continued  serving  his 
gun  until  it  was  disabled,  and  then  went  to  another  refusing  to 
go  below  to  the  doctor.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  give  the  enemy 
a  few  more  hard  pills  before  he  had  done  with  them.  Another 
poor  fellow,  who  had  just  had  his  leg  amputated,  hearing 
cheering  on  deck  as  another  ship  struck  her  colours,  could  not 
resist  joining  in.  This  exertion  caused  the  arteries  to  break  out 
afresh  and  before  they  could  be  taken  up  again  he  died. 

"  With  the  Royal  Tour."  By  E.  F.  Knight.  London  :  Long- 
mans. 1902.  5^. 
Four  newspaper  representatives  were  permitted  to  accompany 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  Colonial  tour.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  volumes  which  may 
be  expected  on  the  subject.  The  Prince  himself  is  reported  to 
be  engaged  on  an  official  record,  and  each  of  the  four  privileged 
pressmen  must,  of  course,  put  his  own  impressions  into  book 
form.  Whether  the  commander  of  the  "Ophir"  will  think 
himself  called  upon  to  publish  his  log  we  shall  know  in  due 
time.  Recently  we  referred  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  reproduced 
articles  from  the  "Standard",  this  week  it  is  the  turn  of 
Mr.  E  F.  Knight  of  the  "  Alorning  Post".  If  these  books 
■are  read — and  they  are  not  without  interest — the  people  at 
home  who  are  so  often  chided  with  their  ignorance  of  matters 
colonial  must  become  well  informed  concerning  even 
commonplace  things  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Knight  admits  that 
the  tour  was  too  hurried  to  permit  him  to  make  a  very  close 
study  of  colonial  problems,  but  that  he  is  a  keen  observer  is 
clear  from  one  passage  in  his  introduction  ;  or  has  the  evil 
become  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  most  casual  of 
visitors?  Referring  to  pro-Boerism  at  home,  he  says  "the 
frame  of  mind  of  our  closet-traitors"  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  colonist.  "  In  Canada  more  especially  where  unfortunately 
so  much  of  the  news  published  in  the  local  papers  comes  from 
tainted  American  sources,  people  are  inclined,  not  unnaturally, 
to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  noisy  widely-advertised  pro-Boer  movement  and  to  wonder  if 
there  be  some  truth  in  what  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  so  fre- 
quently assert,  namely,  that  the  Empire  is  rotten  at  its  core, 
that  the  little  island  nation  is  no  longer  strong,  honest  or  brave 
enough  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  Empire."  There  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Knight's  book  of  more  serious  significance  than 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  Americanising  of  the  Canadian  press 
news— a  subject  to  which  we  drew  attention  some  weeks  ago. 

'  With  Steyn  and  De  Wet."  By  Philip  Pienaar.  London  : 
Methuen.  1902.  3^.  6d. 
Mr.  Pienaar's  reminiscences  of  the  war  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  coming  from  one  who  fought  with  the  Boers  will 
throw  no  small  light  on  some  incidents  in  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Pienaar  belonged  to  the  Transvaal  telegraph  service  and  his 
experience  was  of  great  service  to  the  Boers,  for  he  not  only 
served  them  by  despatching  their  messages  but  successfully 
tapped  more  than  one  wire  along  which  British  commanders 
were  sending  messages  of  vital  importance.  Mr.  Pienaar  saw 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  but  his  military  career  was  ingloriously 
ended  by  his  arrest  in  Portuguese  territory.  He  once  had  the 
proud  privilege  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Steyn,  to  whom 
alone  he  says  in  one  place  belongs  the  honour  of  the  resistance 
still  being  offered  by  the  Boers  though  in  another  he  gives 
credit  for  it  to  De  Wet  and  Steyn  jointly.  His  book  contains 
many  miniature  word-portraits  of  prominent  men.  "That 
incomprehensible  man,  Schalk  Burger",  is  moody,  uninspir- 
ing ;  De  Wet,  uncouth  of  iTianner,  tactless  and  abrupt 
of  speech,  has  a  "  habit  of  thrusting  his  tongue  against 
his  palate  at  every  syllable "  which  does  not  lessen  his  "  un- 
deniable unattractiveness "  ;  Louis  Botha  is  "the  pride  of  the 
army,  the  idol  of  his  men,  soldier  and  gentleman".  Where  we 
wonder  did  Mr.  Pienaar  acquire  his  mastery  of  a  quite  respect- 
able literary  style?    His  English  is  excellent. 

"The  Cuide  to  South  Africa."    Edited  annually  by  A.  Samler 
Brown  and  ('..  (lordon  Brown.    Ninth  edition,  for  1901-2. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.    2^.  6t/. 
We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  before  to  recommend 
Mr.  Samler  Brown's  "  (iuide  to  South  Africa ".     The  latest 
edition  has  all  the  merits  of  its  predecessors.    Anyone  who 
intends  to  settle  in  South  Africa— and  we  hope  that  there  are 
many  young  Englishmen  who  have  already  formed  this  resolve 
—  could  not  do  better  than  take  Mr.  .Samler  Brown's  book  as 
a  supplement  to  "  The  New  .South  Africa"  by  Mr.  Bleloch. 
Mr.  Samler  Brown's  guide  is  an  ingenious  combination  of 


"Baedeker"  and  "Silver".  The  present  edition  has  beeii!' 
brought  up  to  date  so  far  as  circumstances  permit ;  but  Mrj" 
Samler  Brown  warns  his  readers  that  he  cannot  guarantee  all  °' 
his  coaches  and  trains  to  run  up  to  their  advertised  time.  Ori'" 
the  other  hand  he  has  given  us  an  outline  of  the  progress  ol 
the  war  up  to  the  date  of  publication,  and  coloured  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  red  in  his  numerous  and  useful  maps. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Capo  d'Anno :  Paginc  Parlate.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
Milan  :  Treves.  1902.  Lire  4. 
In  this  book  of  lectures  we  once  more  have  Signor  de  Amicis 
at  his  very  best.  It  is  essentially  light  literature,  but  light 
literature  which  is  good,  which  has  style,  which  has  humour  and 
feeling,  and  that  is  a  rarity  in  modern  Italy's  output.  And  as 
a  stranger  we  most  heartily  bid  it  welcome.  In  the  chapter  on 
"  Eloquenza  Conviviale  "  we  have  the  happiest  sketch  of  every 
style  of  post-prandial  orator ;  in  the  chapter  on  "  Silvio 
Pellico  "  (most  lovingly  presented),  on  the  Italian  immigrants 
in  Argentina  (a  moving  picture),  on  the  dour  borderland  forts 
of  Mont  Cenis  (a  vivid  sketch  of  garrison  pains  and  pleasures), 
we  have  the  author  in  a  vein  of  mingled  humour  and  pathos 
which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  There  are  humourists— or  perhaps 
we  should  say  entertaining  writers — whom  we  read  against 
duty  as  it  were,  calculating  all  the  while  the  loss  of  time  they 
entail.  But  de  Amicis  is  not  among  these  :  his  lessons,  ever 
hopefully  and  brightly  given  and  without  a  shade  of  pedantry, 
cause  us  to  lay  down  his  books  with  a  sense  of  time  well  spent, 
and  never  fail  to  arouse  the  desire  for  something  fresh  from  so 
vivid,  sympathetic  and  charming  a  pen. 

Ntcovi  Studii  sul  Genio.     By  Cesare  Lombroso.    Palermo : 
Sandron.    1901.    Lire  3. 
"But  I  don't  want  to  go  among  mad  people",  Alice  re- 
marked.   "  Oh,  you  can't  help  that ",  said  the  Cat :  "  we're  all  ■ 
mad  here.    I'm  mad.    You're  mad".    "How  do  you  know, 
I'm  mad  ? "  said  Alice.    "  You  must  be,"  said  the  Cat,  "  or  you 
wouldn't  have  come  here  ".   Alice  has  summed  up  many  a  situa-i, 
tion  in  the  happiest  fashion,  and  here  she  is,  saving  us  all  further  ; 
review  of  the  famous  Professor  Lombroso's  last  work,  were  we  ■ 
so  minded.    But  just  a  word  or  two  to  let  the  reader  know  that 
the  book  is  a  species  of  appendix  to  the  "  Uomo  di  Genio"  and 
the  "Genio  e  Degenerazione ".    There  is  the  same  abundance,; 
of  unpleasant  matter  relating  to  the  lives  of  great  men  and , 
their  families,  the  same  prominence  assigned  to  epilepsy  and , 
criminal  tendencies  as  determining  factors   in   the  world's  ;. 
inheritance  of  great  deeds.   Professor  Lombroso  lets  his  theory ' 
gallop  away  with  him  more  wildly  than  ever.    Many  of  the  \ 
failings  he  finds  in  the  great  surely  exist  to  an  equal  degree  in  ' 
the  little.    But  there  is  much  in  a  name.    Manzoni  once  sent ', 
a  book  to  a  friend  in  a  closed  envelope,  causing  the  recipient ' 
a  heavy  postal  tax,  and  that  is  "  amnesia  ",  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic signs  of  genius  ;  we  have  known  of  many  a  similar 
incident  and  have  denominated  the  cause  carelessness  or  absent- 
mindedness,  but  then  the  culprits  were  all  small  fry.  Columbus 
has  a  bad  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of  the  great  alienist ; 
he  is  literally  taken  by  the  throat  and  shaken  out  of  his 
senses.    The  humble  mariner,  we  know,  wrote  a  mongrel 
Latin  in  a  shockingly  bad  hand,  but  not  for  that  reason 
should  we  have  called  him  epileptic  but  rather  ignorant  and 
unlettered.    He  expressly  disclaims  genius,  and  attributes  his 
discovery  of  the    New  World  to    the   Divine  assistance : 
Professor  Lombroso  knows  better— it  was  all  "  paranoic  auto- 
suggestion ".    The  same  mysterious  power  has  yet  to  force  the 
North-West  Passage  and  reach  the  Poles.  Could  not  the  famous 
anthropologist  breed  a  supply  of  epileptics  who  would  accom- 
plish all  the  world's  great  desiderata  ?    'T would  be  a  mighty 
boon.    Professor  Lombroso  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  clever, 
one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  personalities  of  modern 
Italy,  and  unquestionably  has  genius.    We  confess  to  a  mis- 
chievous desire  to  set  some  budding  young  Lombroso  on  to 
watch  the  mental  specialist  in  his  everyday  life.    The  result, 
we  venture  to  think,  would  be  to  prove  him,  on  his  own  theory, 
the  greatest  of  living  geniuses.    He  who  scoffs  at  the  visions  of 
saints  has  become  a  convert  to  modern  spiritualism,  the  mere 
dupe  of  vulgar  mediums,  and  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Giornale  d'ltalia"  (23  January)  tells  us  that  the  Professor 
admits  to  having  heard  a  spirit  voice.    Without  question  our 
hypothetical  investigator  would  be  able  to  add  a  further  very 
thrilling  appendix  to  the  "  Uomo  di  Genio". 

Socraie  {dalF  Eiitifrone) :  Scene  Attiche  di  Giovanni  Bovia. 
Turin  :  Roux.  1902.  Lira  i. 
Signor  Bovio  is  better  known  to  English  readers  as  a  stalwart 
member  of  the  extreme  left  than  as  a  playwright.  This 
"  Socrates"  of  his  was  recently  produced  in  Rome  and  obtained 
a  succcs  d'estime,  due  rather  to  the  popularity  of  the  author 
than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  play.  The  title  is  misleading. 
In  the  Euthyphron  there  are  but  two  characters,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  piety  and  impiety  is  threshed  out  at  leng'h  with  all  the 
wealth  of  illustration,  the  subtle  humour,  the  delicate  irony, 
which  are  inseparably  associated  with  Socrates.    In  Bovio's 
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k  we  have  a  crowd  of  characters,  dragged  in  presumably  for 
:e  purposes.  Meletus  himself  is  introduced,  and  he  is  a  very 
:rent  Meletus  from  our  old  friend  of  the  Apology.  Euthy- 
)n  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  dialogue,  and  his  discussion 
iety  with  Socrates  is  hurried  and  scrappy.  By  a  process  of 
(-suggestion  (we  have  been  reading  Professor  Lombroso 

might  perhaps  have  added  "  paranoic")  we  had  visions  of 
urth  form  boy  set  to  write  an  epitome  of  the  Euthyphron 
nst  time.    When  we  say  that  Socrates  is  made  to  speak  his 

famous  words  about  the  cock  to  .Esculapius  flippantly, 
Dst  cynically,  and  even  before  his  trial  has  begun,  no 
•lar  will  think  that  we  have  been  unduly  severe  upon  the 

ne  di  Giosuc  Carducci :  1850  1900.     Bologna:  Zanichelli. 

1 90 1.  Lire  10. 

here  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  modern  Italy  from  whom  we 
r  in  a  more  whole-hearted  fashion  than  Carducci,  and  yet 
e  is  no  writer  to  whom  we  would  more  willingly  accord  the 
tiet  "great".  Carducci  is  a  great  poet,  not  merely  the 
itest  of  living  Italian  poets,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
g  poets.  Therefore  we  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our 
lers  to  the  complete  edition  of  his  poetry  issued  last 
ember  (bound  for  a  wonder)  by  his  faithful  publisher, 
jla  Zanichelli  of  Bologna.  It  will,  however,  be  almost  in  vain 
hem  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  book  at  the  published  price, 
he  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days,  and  a  printed 
)uncement  informs  us  that  the  second  edition  will  not  be 
y  until  next  April.  English  admirers  of  Carducci  will  do 
to  be  on  the  look  out  for  it  if  they  desire  to  possess  the 
t  poet  in  a  handy,  elegant,  and  complete  form.  We  may 
tion  in  passing  that  Carducci  has  the  first  and  second  parts 
1  article  on  the  evolution  of  the  Ode  in  Italy  in  the  "  Nuova 
)logia"  of  1  and  16  January. 

Madonna  e  i  Santi.     By  Matilde  Serao.     Naples  :  Trani. 

1902.  Lire  4. 

me.  Serao's  last  work  is  interesting  as  showing  a  further 
t  in  the  metamorphosis  of  her  mind  to  which  we  alluded  in 
review  of  "  Suor  Giovanna  della  Croce  "  (17  April,  1901). 
book  is  certainly  abnormally  emotional,  and  yet  is  saved 
exaggeration  by  curiously  recurrent  currents  of  commoft- 
e  which  may  be  felt  rather  than  defined.  The  little 
ches  of  the  Madonna  in  her  popular  aspects,  of  the 
cipal  Church  festivals,  of  a  great  variety  of  saints  from 
abriel  the  Archangel  to  S.  Pascal  Baylon  the  shepherd 
are  all  drawn  with  a  loving  sympathetic  hand,  and  betray 
erant  and  enlightened  understanding  of  the  religious  beliefs 
practices  of  the  emotional  South.  Mme.  Serao's  earlier 
(Continited  on  page  214.) 
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exotic  romances  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  have 
met  with  considerable  success.  But  in  this  book  she  is  quite  at 
an  opposite  extreme,  and  it  would  be  interesting  beyond 
measure  to  watch  the  course  of  its  reception  in  an  English 
dress. 

Gli  Ultimi  Giorni  delta  Repiibblica  di  Genoi'a  e  la  Commicnita 
di  Novi.  By  F.  Trucco.  Milan  :  Aliprando.  1901. 
Lire  4. 

This  book  contains  an  elaborately  minute  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  ancient  Republic  of  Genoa,  beginning  with  the  visit  of 
Josephine  Buonaparte  in  1 796,  whose  presence  in  the  Republic  the 
author  seems  satisfactorily  to  prove  to  be  due  entirely  to  motives 
of  political  intrigue,  and  not  to  the  baser  motives  which  have 
been  assigned  to  her  visit.  There  is  much  about  the  Commune 
of  Novi  on  which  Signor  Trucco  has  already  published  two 
books  ("Novi  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte",  1898  ;  "The  Battle 
of  Novi",  1899).  His  work  is  conscientiously  done  and  is 
valuable  for  the  matter  adduced  from  original  documents,  but 
his  style  is  not  of  the  kind  that  leads  the  reader  easily  and 
insensibly  forward. 

Socialisnio  contro  Socialismo.  By  Giuseppe  Zoppola.  Milan  : 
Cogliati.  1901.  Lire  3. 
This  little  book  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  very  sugges- 
tive. The  first  "  socialismo "  on  the  cover  is  printed  in  red 
letters,  the  second  in  black,  and  the  book  does  to  a  certain 
extent  deal  with  red  or  State  socialism  and  black  or  Catholic 
socialism.  The  destructive  part  of  the  book  is  well  done.  It  is 
in  the  constructive  side  of  his  work  that  the  author  is  weak. 
While  realising  (p.  109)  that  a  good  political  constitution  is  an 
effect  of  a  sound  and  healthy  nation  and  not  the  cause  of  its 
well-being,  he  yet  comes  forward  himself  with  something  like  a 
nostrum.  The  modern  commune  is  too  large  an  entity  for  him, 
and  he  would  divide  its  inhabitants  into  "  corporations  A 
province  is  still  to  be  composed  of  communes  ;  the  pro- 
vincial council  is  to  be  elected  by  the  councils  of  the 
corporations.  The  president  of  the  provincial  council  is  to  be 
the  governor  of  the  province,  but  will  be  elective  and  not  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  and  salaried  as  is  the  modern  prefect.  The 
author  does  not  for  a  moment  convince  us  that  his  nostrum 
would  do  a  scrap  of  good,  however  necessary  a  reform  and 
reduction  of  the  Italian  prefectures  may  be.  In  fact  his 
book  is  an  extraordinary  amalgam  of  extravagance  and 
common-sense,  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  workmanlike  sugges- 
tions and  flimsy  tinkering.  He  still  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
haze. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  216. 


POWIS  ^EXHIBITIONS. 

One  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £(iO  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  or 
Hall  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  intended 
to  be  filled  up  after  an  Examination  of  the  Candidates,  which  will  take 
place  at  St.  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  and 
the  following  days,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  on  Sept.  23. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  Names,  Addresses,  and 
Certificates  of  Baptism,  with  Testimonials  of  Conduct  and  Character, 
on  or  before  Aug.  I,  to  Major  A.  T.  FiSHER,  The  Hermitage, 
Bemerton,  Salisbury. 

Candidates  must  be  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Natives  of 
Wales  or  of  one  of  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses,  under  20  years  of 
age  upon  Oct.  10  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language, 
and  intending  to  become  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  Esq.,  M.A., 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hartwell-Jones,  M.A., 
Nutfield  Rectory,  Redhill,  Surrey,  in — 

1.  Welsh  Reading,  Composition,  and  Speaking. 

2.  Greek  Testament  — The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 

Do.       do.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

3.  Greek  Unprepared  Translation. 

4.  Latin  Unprepared  Translation. 

5.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

6.  The  Iliad— Books  13  to  18. 

7.  The  /Eneid — Books  7  to  12. 

8.  Easy  Latin  Verse  Composition. 

Those  who  fail  in  Welsh  will  not  be  further  examined. 

The  exhibition  will  be  tenable  {during  residence)  for  four  years,  by 
an  exhibitioner  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  is  not  legally  a 
member  of  either  University,  and  will,  in  his  case,  date  from  matricu- 
lation ;  and  by  an  exhibitioner  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  is 
legally  member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  term  in  which 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  due  to  the  holder. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  correspondence,  intending  candidates 
are  requested  to  understand  that  no  abatement  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  their  candidature,  as  above  set  forth,  can  be  entertained. 
1902. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  gi^' 
notice  that,  by  arrangements  made  with  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  and  j 
pursuance  of  resolutions  of  the  Town  Council,  they  are  authorised  to  recei 
applications  for  ^£504, 000  Nottingham  Corporation  Redeemable  Stoci 
bearing  interest  at  ^3  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  < 
England,  or  any  of  its  Country  Branches. 

This  Stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  Nottinghai 
Corporation  ;^3  per  Cent.  Redeemable  Stock  already  existing. 

The  Slock  will  be  redeemed  at  par  on  the  7th  June,  i960,  but  may  be  redeeme 
at  par,  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  on  or  after  the  7th  June,  1920,  upon  thre 
calendar  months'  notice  having  been  given  by  public  advertisement,  should  th 
same  not  have  been  previously  cancelled,  either  by  purchase  in  the  open  market,  c 
by  agreement  with  the  Stockholders. 

The  Stock  is  chargeable  upon  the  Borough  and  District  Fund,  and  the  Boroug 
and  General  District  Kate,  which  latter  is  unlimited  in  amount  :  and  also  upon  th 
Gas,  Water,  and  other  Undertakings  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  revenue  of  thei 
real  estates. 

The  Loan  is  required  to  discharge  the  present  and  prospective  indebtedness  c 
the  Corporation  for  Tramways,  Waterworks,  and  Town  Improvements, 

The  Books  of  the  Nottingham  Corporation  per  Cent.  Redeemable  Stock  ar 
kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  all  assignments  and  transfers  will  be  madt 
Holders  of  the  Stock  will  be  able,  if  they  so  desire,  to  convert  such  Stock  int 
Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer  (which  are  \'irtually  Bonds  to  Bearer),  with  Coupor 
attached,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  cent. 

No  Stock  Cenificate  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  at  a  lesser  nominal  value  than  ^loc 

Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Dividends  will  he  paid  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England  (Dividend  Warrant 
being  transmitted  by  post,  unless  otherwise  desired)  on  the  ist  May  an 
ist  November. 

A  full  six  months*  dividend  on  the  total  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  will  t 
payable  on  the  ist  May,  1Q02. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  per  cent.,  will  b 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Ofhce,  and  at  the  Dividend  Pay  Office  (Rotunda' 
Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E,C,  In  case  of  partial  allot 
ment,  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  th 
payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  after  making  tha 
payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications  must  be  for  multiples  of  £10,  but  the  Stock  once  inscribed  will  b 
transferable  in  any  sums  which  are  multiples  of  a  penny,  as  in  Consols.  N 
allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  ^10  Stock, 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  b 
required  are  as  follows  :  — 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  March,  Ji^x  per  cent.  : 
On  Friday,  the  4th  .April,      £y:>  per  cent  ; 
On  Thursday,  the  8th  May,  £ia  per  cent.  ; 
but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on   and  after  the  4th  March,  under  dii 
count  at  the  rate  of  £■2  per  cent,  per  annum.    lit  case  of  default  in  the  paymen 
of  any  instalment  at  it?  proper  date,  the  depo!;its  and  instalments  previously  pai 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  with  coupon  attached  for  the  Dividend  payabi 
ist  May  next,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank's  hooks  on  or  after  the  8th  May,  1902 
but  .Scrip  paid  in  full  in  anticipation  may  be  inscribed  forthwith,  or  exchan.ged  fo 
Stock  Certificates  to  Hearer,  on  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  provided  such  exchang 
be  effected  not  later  than  the  ist  October,  1902. 

Applications  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Chie 
Cashier's  Olfice,  Hank  of  England  :  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Hank  of  England 
of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co,,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  or  at  th 
Guildhall,  Nottingham, 

The  List  of  Applicaiions  will  be  closed  on,  or  before,  Tuesday,  the  i8th  February 
1902. 

Hank  of  England,  13th  February,  1902. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS, 
I-td., 
18^  20,  find 
AVii^more  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKRUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraf^hic  Address  :  Book.men,  London.     Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  e.xecuted  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

SIXTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Grest. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15.     MATINEES  every    WEDNESDAY  and 
SATURDAY  at  2.30.    MR.  FORBES  ROBERTSON  and  MISS  GERTRUDE 
ELLIOTT  in  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley  s  play,  MICE  AND  MEN.     Box  Office 
open  from  10  to  10. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

TO-NIGHT  and   EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30. 
MATINEE,  EVERY  S.'^TURDAV,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan, 
MR.   KIR'KE    LA    SHELLE  S  COMPANY 

IN 

ARIZONA. 


COMEDY  THEARE. 

Lessee.  Mr.  William  Greet. 
Mr.  ROBERT  NEWMANS  SEASON. 
TUESDAY  Next,  at  8.30,  and  EVERY  EVENING,  MEMORY'S  GARDEN, 
a  New  Play,  in  Three  .Acts,  by  Albert  Chevalier  and  Tom  Gallon. — Box  Office 
(Mr.  Fry)  now  open.    Telephone,  3,724  Gerrard.    Doors  8. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

E\"ERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  B.XLLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  ' 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

"LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  .WENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Adiriission  Free. 


YSAYE. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


BUSONL 


TO-DAV  at  3. 
(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rodkrt  Nkwman.) 
Mons.  YsAYE,  Solo  Violin. 
Signor  Bl'so.ni,  Solo  Pianoforte. 
Accompanist,  Mr.  Pkkcv  Pitt.  Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2S.  6d..  is. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  liy  AUCTION,  at  their  Hous<;,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WICDN  ItSDAY,  Kehru.iry  s6,  and  foilowinjj  day,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  ICN(iKAVINOS,  framed  and  in  the  portfolio,  comprising  fancy  subjects 
of  the  English  School  by  F.  Baitolo/zl,  W.  Ward,  H.  Bunbury,  G.  Morfand, 
R.  ICarlom,  A.  KaufTinan,  J.  B.  Cipriani,  T.  Ryder,  and  others,  some  printed  in 
colours  ;  mezzotint  portraits  of  ladies  by  E.  Fisher,  T.  Watson,  J.  Dixon,  &c.,  after 
.Sir  J.  Reynolds  ;  English  and  foreign  portraits  by  C.  Turner,  A.  Cardon,  J.  Heath, 
Schmidt,  I*.  Soutman,  .Siiyderhoef,  and  others  ;  engravings  and  etchings  after  old 
masters,  includijig,  "  The  Rape  of  Amymone,"  by  A.  Diirer  ;  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,"  by  Rembrandt  :  others  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  G.  Pencz,  H.  Aldegraver, 
iSic.  ;  pb'ites  from  tlie  Liber  Sludiorum  (fine  early  impressions) ;  a  collection  of 
colour  prints  by  G.  Baxter,  scrap-books  of  engravings,  drawings,  oil  paintings,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  n^ade  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A  COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  under  the  above 

l\.  Fund  upon  the  POETRY  OF  ROSSETTI  and  of  WILLIAM  MORRIS, 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.^  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at  the  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  High  Street,  Kensington,  on  Tuesdays,  at  8.30  p.m.,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902.  Tickets  for  the  Course :  Reserved  seats,  ^I  is.  and  los.  6d,  ;  un- 
rei^erved,  5s.  To  Teachers,  2s.  6d.  —  Single  T^ecture^,  2s.  6d.,  reserved;  is.  unreserved. 
All  applications  for  tickets  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Stopford  Brooke, 
Lectureship  Fund,  University  College,  London. 

RoyaJ  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons— THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants' names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling'  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


The  Vinolia  Works 

are  as  sweet  and  clean  as  a  kitchen,  because 
the  manufacture  is  more  like  a  culinary  pro- 
cess than  ordinary  soap-making.  This  is  why 
rats  and  mice  on  the  boats  going  abroad  eat 
Vinolia  Soap  when  they  can  get  it. 


IT  IS  BEST  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 


Price  4d.  a  Tablet. 


OFf  INE5t5ELECTED;3TRAINS 

AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  C.arden  and  Greenhouse.    It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  will  l)e  found  mvaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  E.xhibitors 
SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 
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TREHERNE  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

ATHEN.iiUM  says:— "The  publishers  deserve  praise  for  the  quality, 
and  paper  and  printing,  in  the  novels  they  have  issued." 

THE    RANEE'S    RUBIES.     By    Dr.  Helen 

BOURCHIER. 

Tyzsh  Tivies.  —  "Distinctly  interesting  and  readable." 

Daily  Express. — "  A  well-devised  and  well-told  romance  of  Indian  life." 

THIRTEEN   WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Globe. — "  The  reader  wlio  does  not  find  much  in  the  book  to  interest  him  must  be 
difficult  to  please  " 

.f/S^c^a/or.—"  Full  of  spirit." 

Yorkshire  Post. — ''A  sheaf  of  thirteen  love  stories,  all  unconventional  and 
charming." 

THE  SIGN  OP  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Ball  Navlor,  Author  of"  Ralph  Marlowe.  ' 
Daily  Mail. — "  Incidents  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  infant 
American  Republic  early  last  century  are  entertainingly  told." 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Eraser. 

Aihenauin.—"  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable." 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

«  MAD "     liORRIMER.      By     Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 
County  Gentleman.  —  "  A  very  readable  book." 
J*'ree  Lance. —'''^  These  stories  will  be  widely  read." 

THE   WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Marvin 

Dana.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Bristol  Daily  Mercury.  —  "The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn." 
Aberdeen  Daily  J ottrnaL—^^ '^Xr.  Marvin  Dana  is  a  very  clever  writer,  and  his 
story  is  well  conceived  and  worked  out." 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Well  told  and  pathetic." 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

FREE    LANCE    IN    A    FAR    LAND.  By 

Herbert  Comi'tdn. 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins. 
LONDON  IN  SHADOW.    By  Bart  Kennedy. 
THOROUGHBRED.    By  Francis  Dodsworth. 
THE  WARRIOR  WOMAN.    By  E.  Vizetelly. 

SHILLING  SPORTING  SERIES. 

No.    I.    LITTLE  CHERIE;    or   The  Trainer's 

Daughter.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 
Scotsman. — "  Brisk,  eloquent,  and  animated." 
People. — "  The  story  is  well  told." 
Country  Life. — "  A  lively  tale  of  racing.*' 
Onlooker.  —  ''''  Readable  and  interesting." 

No.  2.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GENTLE- 

MAN  HORSE  DEALER.    By  Harold  Tremayne. 
Sportsiuan. — "  Shrewd  wit  and  observation  are  scattered  through  the  pages.'* 
Sporting  Life-  *'The  author  understands  his  subject." 
Yorkshire  Herald.— A.  most  welcome  addition  to  sporting  literature." 
Bailev's  Magazine. — "  Readable  and  amusing." 

No.  3.  A  FURY  IN  WHITE  YELYET.  By 

Herbert  Comi'TON. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  One  of  the  best  shillingsworths  we  have  of  late  come 

across  it  is  readable,  well  told  and  exciting  from  start  to  finish." 

Liverpool  Mercury. — "  Full  of  exciting  adventure." 

Irish  Times. — "Certainly  there  is  a  shillingsworth  of  incident  and  excitement." 

No.  4.  FROM  DOWNS  TO  SHIRES.    By  R. 

Alvvvn. 

Scotsman.—"  Will  be  enjoyed  by  any  sympathetic  sportsman  who  chances  on  the 
book. " 

No.  5.  A    TRUE    SPORTSMAN.     By  Francis 

Dodsworth. 

TREHERNE'S  CORONATION  SERIES. 

Same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Kdition,  handsomely  Ijound  in  limp  art  cloth,  is.  6d.  ; 
limp  leather,  2s.  6d. 

No.  I.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By 

Mrs.  Craik. 

No.  2.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.    By  J.\ne 

Austkn. 

No.  3.  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.  By  Lytton. 

I  Ready  shortly. 

&c.,  Ac. 

A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  Lu).,  3  Agar  Street,  Slrand,  W.C 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Chatsworth  Van  Dyck  Sketch  Book  (Lionel  Cust).  Bell.  42J. 
net. 

"Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture": — -Sir  David  Wilkie 
(Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gowei").    Bell.    Sx.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Works  of  Art  Bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  (C.  H.  Read).  British  Museum  : 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 

BlOGRArHY. 

Felicia  Skene  of  Oxford  (E.  C.  Rickards).    Murray.    10^.  6d.  net. 
Fiction. 

The  Foundered  CJalleon  (Weatherby  Chesney).    Methuen.  6s. 

Fables  of  the  Fair.  A.  IL  Bullen.    3^^.  6d. 

The  Autocrats  (Charles  K.  Lush).    Methuen.  6s. 

Hospital  Sketches  (Lucas  Galen).    Grant  Richards,  is. 

The  Lord  of  Corsygedol  :  a  Tale  of  Welsh  Life  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century  (Evan  R.  Evans).    The  Griffon  Press.    3^.  6d. 
The  Opportunist  (G.  E.  Mitton).    Black.  6s. 
The  Teller  (E.  Noyes  Westcott).    Pearson.    3^-.  6d.  net. 
The  Lover  Fugitives  (John  Finnemore).    Pearson.  6s. 
The  Curse  of  the  Snake  (Guy  Boothby).    White.  $s. 
Drift  (L.  T.  Meade)  ;  Out  of  the  Cypress  Swamp  (Edith  Rickert). 

Methuen.    6^.  each. 
For  England  (Morice  Gerard).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The  Old  Bank  (William  Westall).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Geology. 

The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  due  (Lord 
Avebury).    Macmillan.    15^.  net. 

History. 

Five  Stuart  Princesses  (Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait).  Constable. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

China  and  the  Powers  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900  (H.  C. 

Thomson).    Longmans,    los.  6d.  net. 
A  Short  History  of  the  British  in  India  (Arthur  D.  Innes).  Methuen. 

•js.  6d. 

Stories  from  English  History:  The  Hanoverian  Period,  1714-1837. 
Bell.    IS.  6d. 

Modern  Europe.  Vol.  V.  :  1789-1815.  Vol.  VL  :  1815-1900  (T.  IL 
Dyer  and  Arthur  Hassall.    Third  Edition).    Bell.    6^.  net  each. 

History  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  H.  (W.  R. 
Morfill).    Methuen.    75.  6d. 

Law. 

Gleanings  from  the  Wi.sdom  of  Lord  Watson  (Compiled  by  R.  M. 
Williamson).    Glasgow :  Hodge.    3^-.  6d. 

Theology. 

The  French  Associations  Law  (John  Gerard,  S.J.).  Longmans. 
IS.  net. 

Arundel   Hymns  (Edited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Charles  T. 

Gatty).    Published  by  the  Editors. 
The  Chief  Truths  of  the  Christian  Faith  (J.  Stephenson).  Methuen. 

3  J.  6d. 

Travel. 

Jamaica  and  the  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service  (Thomas  Rhodes). 
Philip.  6d. 

Verse. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  (Bliss  Carman).    A.  H.  Bullen.  6s. 
Lays  of  the  "  True  North"  and  other  Canadian  Poems  (Agnes  M. 
Machar.    Second  Edition).  Stock. 

Miscellaneous. 
Aspirate,  The  (Rev.  Geofifry  Hill).    Unwin.    3^.  6d.  net. 
Dante  Studies  and  Researches  (Paget  Toynbee).    Methuen.  \os.6d. 
net. 

Dante's  Paradise  ("  The  Little  Library  ").    Methuen.    \s.  6d.  net. 
Eton  Calendar,  The.    Spottiswoode.  2s. 

Kiss,  The,  and  its  History  (Christopher  Nyrop.    Translated  by  W.  F. 

Harvey).    .Sands,    "js.  6d.  net. 
Land  of  the  Wine,  The  (A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle.    2  vols.  Second 

Edition).      Philadelphia  and   San  Francisco :  Drexel  Biddle. 

$7.50  net. 

Mastersingers  (Filson  Young).  Reeves. 

Novels  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  : — Tower  of  London  (2  vols.). 

Gibbings.    ^s.  net. 
Old  Diaries,  1881-1901  (Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower).  Murray. 

\^s.  net. 

Second  Century  Satirist,  A  :  Dialogues  and  Stories  from  Lucian  of 

Samosata  (Translated  by  W.  D.  Sheldon).    Philadelphia  and 

San  Francisco:  Drexel  Biddle.    $1.50  net. 
Speeches  on  Canada  by  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (Edited  by  Sir 

Robert  Herbert).    Murray,    "js.  6d.  net. 
Story  of  the  Inter-University  Boatrace,  The  (Wadham  Peacock). 

Grant  Richards.  2.r. 
Works  of  Lord  Byron  :  Vol.  V.  :  Poetry  (Edited  by  S.  H.  Coleridge). 

Murray.  6^. 

Works  of  Shakespeare  :  Julius  Caesar  (Edited  by  Michael  Macmillan). 
Methuen.    3^-.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  i-or  I'"ebruarv  : — The  World's  Work, 
25c.  ;  The  Eastern  Counties  Magazine,  u.  6i^.  net.  ;  The  Classical 
Review,  \s.  6d.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  \s.  ;  The  Law  Maga- 
zine, 5j".  ;  The  Library,  3^.  ;  The  ]5ibliographer,  750.  ;  The 
Bookseller,  6d.  ;  L'Occident  (Paris),  ifr.  ;  East  .and  West  ; 
Current  Literature,  25c. 

Filo.sofia  y  Lctras,  Buenos  Aires  (Noviembre  and  Deciembre). 
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TAe  First  of  Two   Articles  by 

The  Bishop  Elect  of  Worcester, 
on  "The  Problem  of  the  Fourth 

Gospel,"  will  appear  in  The 
Pilot''  0/  Satin^day,  February  22. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review. 

No.  391  for  FEBRUARY. 

rHREE  THEORIES    OF   THE  CURRICULUM-CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 
HERBARTIAN.   J.  J.  Findley. 

rHE  GREAT  RATING  DIPFICULTY. 

rHE  POSITION  OF  THE   RESIDENT  ASSISTANT  MASTER   IN  THE 
LARGER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.   J.  W.  Longsdon. 

'ROF.  JESPERSEN  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 

>ARENTS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

iDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 
The  Teachers'  Guild. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters. 
Science  Teachers. 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses. 
Association  of  University  Women  Teachers. 

[ECOMMENDED  TO  BE  READ.   Cecil  Vincent. 

The  Register  of  Teachers-Mr.  Kipling  on  Patriotism— Cocker- 
ton  Again  A  "Lost  Leader  "—Technical   Education— Latin  i 
Verse— Jottings -Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— Universities  and 
Schools-Books  of  the  Month,  &c.  &c. 

RIZE  COMPETITIONS.   

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 

CELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Share- 
olders  in  the  above  Company  will  lie  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Exploration 
luildings,  Johannesburg,  on  TUESDAY,  the  22nd  day  of  APRIL,  1902,  at 
2  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purposes  following  :— 

1.  To  receive  the  Directors'  and  Auditors'  Reports,  Statement  of  Liabilities  and 

Assets,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  for  the  years  ending 
31st  December,  1899, 
31st  December,  1900, 
31st  December,  1901. 

2.  To  Elect  Two  Directors,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Paul  Dreyfus  and  W.  H. 

Rogers,  who  retire  in  terms  of  Clause  87  of  the  Trust  Deed,  but  being  eligible 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
1.  The  Election  of  Auditors,  and  to  fix  their  remuneration  for  past  audits. 
4.  To  transact  any  other  Business  which  is  brought  under  consideration  by  the 

Report  of  the  Director.-,  and  for  General  Business. 
In  terms  of  Clause  88  of  the  Trust  Deed,  nominations  in  writing  for  the  office  of 
director  must  be  left  at  the  Head  Office,  or  .my  of  the  Branch  Offices  of  the 
Company,  at  least  Fifty  Clear  Days  before  the  Meeting. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  who  desire  to  be  present  or  represented  at 
he  meeting,  must  deposit  their  Shares  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  stated 
elow  ;  — 

At  the  Head  Office,  Grusonwerk  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours 

previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  meeting. 
At  the  following  Offices  up  to  the  iQth  March,  19=2  :— London  Office  of  the 

Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G.    Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard 

des  luli^ns,  Paris. 

At  any  Branch  of  the  Crf-dit  Lyonnais  in  Trance  up  to  the  i8th  day  of  March, 
1903. 

The  Share  Warrants  so  deposited  with  the  London  Office  and  Credit  Lyonnais 
and  Branches  will  be  released  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1902. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishop.»gate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
14th  February,  1902. 


NOW  READ\',    I'RICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

The  ABC  of  Bridg^e- 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND    AND   REVISED   EDITION    NOW  READY. 
PRICE   ONE  SHILLING. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIANS 


-  -  IN  THE  WAR. 


The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  oi  De- 
cember 28,  1901,  contained  an  interesting  article  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Australians  in  the  South  Afi-icaii 
War,  also  treating  semi-humorously  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  which  largely  holds  in  Australia  thai 
the  troops  from  that  country  did  all  the  hard  work, 
while  our  own  looked  on. 


Price  6id.,  post-free. 


The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 


2% 

^2  /o 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mant^tr^ 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londo3> 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND  NO.  6. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Wednesday^.. 
19th  February,  1902,  of  Dividend  No.  6  (50  per  cent.,  i.e.  los.  per  Share)  after  sur- 
render of  Coupon  No.  6  at  the  London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C- . 
or  at  the  Head  Officr;  at  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  ai:y 
day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  haj  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  i?o  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
^  iith  February,  1902^  

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND  No.  19. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payn  ent,  on  or  after  Wednesday, 
igih  Febiuary,  1902,  of  Dividend  No.  19  (5  per  cent.,  i.e.  5s.  per  Share),  after 
surrender  of  Coupon  No.  14,  either  at  the  London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.G.,  or  at  th-^  Head  Office  at  Johantiesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the- 
hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E  C 
nth  February  1902. 
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The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  Open  on  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902,  and  will  Close  on 
Tuesday,  the  18th  Day  of  February,  1902,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 


RHODESIA,  LIMITED, 

INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  ISSUE. 


THE 

Wareleigh  (Rhodesia)  Development  Company, 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 

CAPITAL        -        -        -        -        £250,000  \ 

In   250,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  I 

OF  WHICH 

115,000  Shares  will  be  allotted  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  75,000  Shares  will  be  held 
in  reserve,  and  60,000  Shares  (40,000  of  which  are  appropriated  to  provide  Working: 
Capital)  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par, 

PAYABLE— 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  In  calls  of  I 

5s.  each  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

1.  H.  HIRSCHLER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  Rhodesia,  Limited,  Chairman. 
Hon.   MAURICE    R.   GIFFORD,  C.M.G.,   Director  Selukwe  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited. 

W.  D.  SNEDDON,  Esq.,  Director  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration  Syndicate, 
Limited. 

T.  M.  THACKTHWAITE,  Esq.,  Director  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment Company,  Limited. 

MANAGERS  IN  RHODESIA. 

RHODESIA.  LIMITED. 
HENRY  A.  PRINGLE,  Esq.,  Consulting  En^eer. 

SECRETARY. 

R.  F.  MASTERTON,  Esq. 

BROKERS. 

•LoNroN  :  JOHN  GIBBS,  SON  &  Co.,  29  Cornhill,  E.G.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Manchester:  MEWBURN  &  BARKER,  13  Pall  Mall,  and  Stock  Exchange, 

and  at  Crossley  Street.  Halifav. 
Glasgow:  CARRICK,  KELLOCK  &  BARCLAY,  a6  Renfield  Street,  and 

Stock  Exchange. 

BANKERS. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62  Lombard 
Street,  E  C.  ;  Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  Branches  in 
Scotland. 

THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  10  Clement's 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

HOLLAMS,     SONS,     COWARD    &    HAWKSLEY,    30  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

AUDITOR. 

GEORGE  THOMSON,  Esq.,  Chartered  Accountant,  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon 
Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Wareleigh  (Rhode-ia)  Development  Company,  Limited,  has  been  fcrmed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  495  Mining  Claims  in  the  Selukwe  District,  Mata- 
lieleland,  and  all  Buildings,  Plaut,  and  Tools  on  the  property. 

All  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  held  under,  and  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  majority  of  the  claims  are  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Selukwe 
Range,  between  Gwelo  and  the  Bonsor  Camp,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  trans- 
port road?  between  those  Camps. 

The  Railway  from  Bulawayo  to  Salisbury  has  been  constructed  to  within  five 
miles  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  and  Ben  Nevis  Claims,  and  within  10  miles  of  the 
majority  of  the  other  claims  to  be  acquired,  while  the  extension  of  the  Railway 
from  Gwelo  to  the  Selukwe  District,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  is  expected 
to  pass  in  close  proximuy  to  all  the  properties. 

Ihe  facilities  for  mining  are  excellent,  there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  timber 
and  water  for  all  purposes.  The  gold-bearing  formation  consists  of  schist  and 
diorite. 

The  statements  in  this  Prospectus  are  based  upon  information  furnished  to 
Rhodesia,  Limited,  by  its  managers  ard  agents,  and  upon  the  Report  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pringle,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  Rhodesia,  Limited,  to  the  Directors  of  that 
Company,  dated  the  31st  of  December,  1899,  and  on  subsequent  cablegrams,  letters 
and  reports  received  from  him  and  from  their  Bulawayo  office. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

GUINEA  FOWL  CLAIMS.-D.irinK  the  War  in  South  Africa,  development 
work  has  been  restricted  chiefly  to  tlie  group  of  clainis  known  as  the  "Guinea 
Fowl,"  and  the  it--*'Atj  achieved  have  been  f  f  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 

On  the  propcity,  on  which  there  are  very  large  old  workings,  five  shafts  have 
been  sunk  to  the  following  depths  :  g6  feet,  120  feet,  112  feet,  82I  feet  ana  50  feet, 
and  2110  feet  of  driving  has  been  done,  the  total  footage  being  700  feet  at  the  14th  of 
January,  igo^. 

No.  I  Shai  r. — The  old  workings  were  bottomed  at  65  feet,  where  the  reef  was 
j8  inchts  wide,  assavijig  33  dwls.  per  ton.  At  87  feet  the  reef  is  18  inches  wide, 
panning  15  dwts.  .Samples  Irom  shaft  66  feet  to  96  feet  assayed  26  dwts.  per  ton, 
over  18  inches. 

No.  2  Shaft.  -  120  feet  deep,  driving  at  that  depth  140  feet.  The  reef  varies  in 
the  shaft  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  yields  an  average  assay  of  21  dwts.  The  shaft  has 
been  rciimbered  for  haulini.'.  The  rt-ef  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  48  inches  wide, 
and  pans  wt-ll.    Assays  is  dwls.    MaU'tger  reports  visible  gold  in  the  ore. 

The  l.ilest  report  lectivtd  from  the  piopertyis  by  a  cable,  dated  Bulawayo, 
i4ih  lanii.-trv,  19  2,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  (iUINKA  FOWL.  — No.  2  .Si  aft,  driven  North  on  the  reef  34  feet,  assays  fr"m 
drive  average  28  dwt.'..  per  Ion  by  fire  assay.  Ketf  is  46  inches  wide.  Hay  recom- 
mends you  to  coniinue  No.  3  Shaft.  Driven  South  011  the  reef  90  feet,  assays  from 
diive  average  y  dsvli.  per  Ion  by  fire  assay.    Reef  is  38  inches  wide." 

No.  3  SiiAKi  .— I  he  reef  is  struck  in  tl  is  shaft  at  a  depth  of  25  feet,  being 
60  inihes  wide,  assaying  25  dwts. 


The  reef  pinched  in  sinking,  but  at  55  feet  made  again,  and  is  00*36  inches  wide. 
Average  assay  value  8  dwts.  100  feet  of  driving  has  been  done  at  the  96  feet  level.- 
The  average  width  of  the  reef  over  this  distance  is  3  feet,  excellent  walls. 

No.  4  Shaft. — Vertical  until  the  reef  is  struck,  and  then  follows  on  the  underlajj 
to  82  J  feet,  the  reef  being  left  in  the  hanging  wall.  The  reef  is  15  inches  wide  and 
pans  8  dw'<:. 

BEN  NEVIS  REEF.— This  reef  lies  about  2i  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Guinea 
Fowl.  It  is  also  situated  on  a  very  extensive  series  of  old  workings.  A  report 
issued  by  the  former  owners,  states  that  a  50  feet  shaft  has  been  put  do\vn,  cutting 
the  reef  18  inches  wide  at  that  level.  Another  shaft  has  been  sunk  30  feet  about 
400  feet  distant.  The  reef  in  this  shaft  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide.  At  the  30  feet  level 
it  was  4  feet  6  inches  distant,  while  at  the  50  feet  level  it  is  only  2  feet,  and  it 
appears  as  if  it  would  join  the  main  lode  about  30  feet  below.  This  leader  is 
extremely  rich.  The  property  is  situated  within  500  yards  of  permanent  water, 
with  excellent  facilities  for  working  and  milling  the  reef.  Timber  of  a  fairly  good 
quality  is  plentiful. 

WARELEIGH  CLAIMS.— On  this  group  of  claims,  although  a  fair  amount  of 
development  work  has  been  done,  and  with  such  results  as  to  prove  them  of  good 
prospective  value,  no  development  has  been  undertaken  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  The  lack  of  labour  and  the  enhanced  cost  of  provisions,  mining  material, 
&c.,  rendered  it  inadvisable  to  continue  development  under  such  adverse  conditions. 
These  conciiions  have  now  considerably  improved,  and  it  is  expected  that  work  can 
be  again  resumed  at  an  early  date. 

With  regard  to  thesc;  claims,  Mr.  Pringle,  in  his  Report,  dated  31st  December, 
1899,  'o  Rhodesia,  Limited,  says : — 

"  Work  ha^  b^en  concentrated  on  the  following  five  properties: — 

"  I.  Royal  Somerset.    2.  Paradox.    3.  Farleigh.    4.  Dominion.    5.  Ophir. 

"  The  first  three  belong  to  the  Wareleigh  group. 

"  Scarcity  of  labour  has  much  hindered  mining  operations  ;  both  the  Selukwe  and 
Sebakwe  districts  have  suffered  more  on  this  account  than  probably  any  other 
district." 

ROYAL  SOMERSET. — "  A  large  amount  of  useful  work  has  been  done  on  the 
'Royal  Somerset,' consisting  of  three  shafis  sunk  through  the  old  workings  and 
continued  on  the  reef,  and  also  some  driving  at  the  60  feet  level  in  the  B  Shaft. 
"  The  A  Shaft  is  134  feet  deep. 

B    „       100      „        with  80  feet  of  driving  at  the  60  feet  level. 
C  75  „ 

"  The  old  workings  are  continuous  and  extensive,  and  I  liave  every  hope  that 
when  we  get  machinery  on  the  ground  to  deal  with  the  large  quantity  of  water  now 
'  making '  in  the  shafts  we  shall,  by  future  exploiting,  establisi  the  permanent  and 
comn,ercially  payable  character  of  the  reef  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  results 
up  to  dale  are  so  satisfactory  that  but  little  future  work  is  necessary  to  justify  this 
group  of  claims  being  worked  independently  as  a  separate  Company  as  suggested  on 
the  next  page." 

PARADOX,  situated  adjoining  the  "Surprise  "  Mine. — "  The  reef  is  proved  on 
the  surface  by  cuttings  for  a  distance  of  2,000  f<ret,  two  sha'ts  here  have  been  started 
and  sunk  to  a  depih  of  20  and  40  feet  respectively.  Unfortunately  a  heavy  influx  of 
water  has  retarded  progress,  but  pumps  are  now  on  the  ground  and  work  will  be 
energetically  carried  on  immediately. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  this  mine  will  justify  an  indepen- 
dent flotation.  Its  great  length  of  strike  and  the  general  structure  of  the  reef  itself 
are  excellent  indications  of  permanency,  and  so  far  as  the  amount  of  work  done  is 
concerned,  the  gold  contents  are  quite  satisfactory. 

"On  'THE  OPHIR'a  few  trenches  have  been  cut  across  the  line  of  reef,  and  a 
shaft  60  feet  sunk,  but  the  indications  of  go'd  are  not  particularly  strong,  and  until 
the  labour  difficulty  is  relieved  no  further  work  will  be  done.  For  the  latter  reason 
also  '  THE  DOMINION  '  will  remain  idle,  although  the  prospects  .ire  of  a  some- 
what more  encouraging  nature — a  strong  well-defined  outcrop,  and  fairly  large 
workings  are  sufficiently  good  indications  to  follow  up. 

"THE  FAIKLEIGH.— A  shaft  has  been  sunk  here  to  a  depth  of  58  feet :  the 
reef  i>  small  all  the  way,  averaging  about  6  inches  ;  one  ounce  pannings  are 
obtained  over  the  most  of  it,  and  occasionally  rich  patches  of  ore  are  met,  but  at 
present  I  cannot  say  we  have  anything  payable,  and  for  the  time  being  the  work  is 
suspended. 

"OTHER  BLOCKS.— Work  is  now  being  laid  out  on  the  '  Pony  '  blocks,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  '  Roya'  "Somerset."  We  hold  a  group  of  blotks  under  the 
names  of  '  Tom,'  '  Pony,'  '  Umniati,'  and  '  Royal  Somerset,'  which  together  form  a 
valuable  mining  area,  and  should  the  last  named  continue  to  open  up  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  hitherto  has  done,  the  whole  will  comprise  a  mining  venture  which 
can  with  confidence  be  put  before  the  public." 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  properly  has  been  fixed  by 
Rhodesia,  Limited  (Vendors  and  Promoters  of  the  Company),  at  /;i35.ooo,  payable 
as  to  .£20,000  in  ca.sh  and  as  to  iQiii,coo  by  the  allotment  to  the  Vendors  of  115,000 
bh.ares  of  ^I  each,  credited  as  fully  paid. 

The  Directors  consider  that  the  cash  working  capital  now  to  b?  provided  is  ample 
for  the  purch.-ise  of  mining  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Guinea  Fowl  and  ihe  other  prope'tiei  fi  be  acquiied,  wuh  the  view  of 
bringing  them  forward  for  flotation  as  Subsidiary  Gold  Mining  Companies  as  and 
when  they  have  been  sufliciently  developed.  ;C7S,r.oo  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Company  is  held  in  reserve  to  provirl-?  additional  working  capital,  and  with  the 
view  of  enabling  this  Coinp.iny  to  paiticipate  in  the  financuig  of  these  contemplated 
Subsiiiiary  Companies,  ^ 

The  list  of  contracts,  detailed  reports,  and  informal  ion  required  by  tne  Companies 
Act,  1900,  are  set  out  in  the  full  Prospectus,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Companv,  or  from  ihc  Solicitors,  Bankers,  and  Brokers.  Application 
for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompaijviiig  the  full  Pro- pectus. 

.A  copy  of  the  full  Prospectus  has  been  fiUd  with  the  Regisiiar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies. 

Dated  the  latli  day  of  Febru.iry,  1902. 
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IHE  NEW  EGYPTIAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
REPORT  OF  the:  DIRECTORS, 

Fo  be  submitted  at  the  Second  Annual  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
2ist  day  of  February,  igo2. 

le  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  Second  Annual  Balance  Sheet, 
be  financial  year  ended  the  31st  July.  1901,  and  to  report  to  the  shareholders 
the  business  of  the  Company  is  making  steady  and  satisfactory  progress.  They 
ider  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  profitable  return  for  the  capital  hitherto 
loyed,  and  for  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  call  up. 

le  attention  of  the  Board  and  its  JIanagers  in  London  and  Cairo  is  mainly  con- 
rated  at  present  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the  Nile 
lamation  Concession  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  Government.  With  regard  to 
important  concession  all  precautions  have  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 

for  reclamation,  and  the  best  experts  have  been  employed  to  e.xamine  and 
rt  upon  each  of  them  :  by  this  means  the  risks  inseparable  from  all  reclamation 
cs  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Dempster,  the 
neer  in  charge  of  the  Reclamation  works,  is  carrying  out  these  important  duties 

great  energy  and  ability. 

r  Colin  Scott  Moncrieflf  and  Colonel  Western  proceeded  early  last  year  to  Egypt 
tie  request  of  the  London  Board,  and  advised  the  Company  as  to  the  pre- 
lary  works  on  the  first  two  sites  selected  for  reclamation.  Mr.  J.  S.  Beresford, 
E.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Department, 
Inspector  General  of  Irrigation,  also  at  the  request  of  the  Board  recently  com- 
;d  an  exhaustive  inspection  in  Egypt  of  the  various  sites  proposed  by  Mr. 
ipster  for  reclamation  during  the  coming  season,  and  has  now  laid  before  your 
ictors  a  report  concerning  those  sites  which  he  has  advised  should  be  undertaken 
ice,  and  also  as  regards  future  prospective  results. 

pon  Mr.  _  Beresford  s  return  from  Egypt  the  Board  appointed  him  general 
nical  adviser  to  the  Company.  The  Directors  are  glad  to  make  this  announce- 
t  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Beresford's  great  experience  in  hydraulic  engineering 


as  well  .as  in  irrigation  and  land  reclamation  will  be  of  the  highest  .service.  By  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  Mr.  Beresford  has  undertaken  to  pay  visits  to  Egypt  when 
occasion  should  arise. 

The  ]  )irectors  are  able  to  report  that  the  first  site  selected  for  reclamation  at 
Sohag  has  given  satisfactory  results,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  so  far 
reclaimed  has  already  been  let  on  favourable  terms  to  native  cultivators  residing  in 
the  immediate  locality. 

A  second  .'■ite  at  Garf  Sarhan  was  taken  in  hand  during  last  season  on  a  cheaper 
plan  than  that  employed  at  .Sohag,  in  order  that  the  two  systems  might  receive  fair 
trial  ;  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  that  adopted  at  Sohag,  though  more 
expensive  than  that  undertaken  at  Garf  Sarhan,  has  produced  more  satisfactory 
results.  Your  Directors  have  therefore  decided,  fur  the  sites  to  be  reclaimed  during 
the  coming  season,  to  employ  a  system  similar  to  that  u.sed  at  Sohag,  but  with  an 
important  modification  advised  by  Mr.  Beresford. 

The  policy  of  your  Board  in  connection  with  the  Nile  Reclamation  scheme  is  of 
course  to  work  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Khedivial  Government,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  establisii  friendly  relations  with  thu  inhabitants  in  the  localities 
affected  by  these  enterprises. 

THE  SOUDAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 

The  Board  have  already  given  serious  attention  to  the  question  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soudan,  and  the  Soudan  Development  and  Exploration  Company, 
which  was  formed  last  year,  has  now,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  New  African 
Company,  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  and  the  New  Egyptian  Company, 
entered  upon  active  operations.  An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Soudan  Government  and  the  Soudan  Development  and  Exploration  Company, 
whereby  the  Company  has  contracted  to  establish  a  flotilla  of  steamers  and  barges 
on  the  Upper  Nile  to  ply  southwards  from  Khartoum  on  both  its  confluences,  Blue 
and  White  Nile,  as  trade  develops.  There  is  now  on  the  White  Nile  an  open 
waterway  as  far  south  as  Lado. 

In  return  for  this  service  the  Soudan  authorities  have  guaranteed  the  Company 
against  any  loss  incurred  in  the  development  of  this  steamer  business,  and  have 
undertaken  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  up  to  a 
maximum  amount  of  ^50,000  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  ensure  the  selection  of  the  best 
type  of  boat,  and  a  first  order  has  been  placed  for  one  Sternwheel  Steamer  and  two 
Sternwheel  Barges. 

Ihe  reports  which  your  Directors  have  received  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Soudan  confirm  their  hope  that,  as  soon  as  steam  communications  by  water  are 
established  between  Khartoum  and  the  Soudan  Provinces,  there  should  be  a  fair 
field  open  for  the  judicious  investment  of  money  in  that  tract  of  country. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 

R.  DORAN  HOLTZ,  Secretarj. 


I  ABYSSINIA. 

j       In  Abyssinia  your  Company,  in  co-operation  with  the  New  African  Company 
I    and    Oceana    Consolidated    Company,   has  engaged   in   the  financing  of  the 
i    RaiU-ay   which   is   in   course  of  construction   from   the   port   of  Djibouti  in 
French  Somaliland.     The  whole  interests  of  the   above-named    British  Com- 
panies   have    now    been    vested    in    the    International    Ethiopian  Railw.>y 
Trust  and   Construction   Company,    Limited.    The   latter  Company  has  been 
pursuing   a   policy  whose  object  is  to  establish  friendly  co-operation  between 
English    and    French   commercial    interests   in    Abyssinia,   their   desire  being 
to  connect  the  trunk  line  with  some  British  port  on  the  Somali  coast  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  now  connected  with  Djibouti.    The  Company  has  always  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  support  of  both  England  and  France  in  carrying  out  this  policy, 
which  is  obviously  calculated  to  avoid  any  international  jealousies.    There  can  be 
no  question  that  as  railway  communications  are  opened  out  in  Abyssinia,  there  will 
also  be  great  scope  for  the  investment  of  European  capital,  and,  whenever  it  is 
1    deemed  desirable,  the  New  Egyptian  Company  should  have  exceptional  facilities 
I    for  taking  up  lucrative  business  in  this  hitherto  undeveloped  country. 

I  GENERAL. 

I       The  Company  is  examining  several  other  proposals  which  have  been  submitted 

;    to  its  consideration  in  Cairo. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  business  of  the  New  Egyptian  Company,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  preliminary  expenses  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  Reclamation 
Works,  the  Directors  have  decided  to  make  a  further  call  of  2/6  per  share. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  July,  1901. 


Cr. 


^pital — 

Authorised  : 
50O,coo  Shares  of      each . 


;^5oo,ooo   o  o 


Issued  : 

150,000  .Shares  of  £i  each,  of  which  7s.  6d.  per 
Share  has  been  called  up 
Less  : 

Amount  of  Calls  unpaid  

Sundry  Creditors 

Contingent  Liability  on  Shares  held  ..£i,coo 


56,250  o  o 
2,581    5  o 


£    s.  d. 


53,668  15  o 
41S87    5  5 


^58,256    o  5 


£    s.  . 

By  cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand — 
London  and  Cairo 
Sundry  Loans 

Sundry  Shares  and  Investments        ..        ..  '., 
Sundry  Debtors 
Reclamation  .Schemes — 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  site  "  Sohag." 

10  date         . .       _  4,185  13 

Expenses  in   connection   with   the   site  "  Garf 

Sarhan,"  to  date   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    2,092  14 

Establishment  Account  rc  Reclamation  of  Land, 

to  date         ..        ..        ..  ..        ..    r,7i2  19 

Preliminary  Expenses  Account,  to  date  ,.  ..  825  g 
General  Account,  to  date       ..       ..       ..       ..    2,479  17 

Office  Furniture  Account — 

London     ..       ,.       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..  3111 

Cairo    358  5 

Preliminary  Expenses  .\ccount.. 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account — 

Bal^^nce,  as  per  last  Account,  31st  July,  1900      ..  4,451  7 
Salaries,  Office,  and  other  Expenses  in  I.ondon, 

Paris,  and  Cairo    ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  5,735  18 

Directors'  Fees  Account    1,500  o 

11,687  6 

Less  : 

Interest   received   on   Stock    Exchange  Loans, 

Debentures,  iS;c   ..        .,       ..  1,085 


£  s.  d. 

1,400  17  5 

4,849  10  10 

27,128  9  10 

1,154  10  5 


11,296  14  10 


389  16  8 
1,434  12  6 


—  10,601  7  II 
^^58,256   o  5 


G.  FITZGERALD,        )    „.  , 
EDWARD  DICEY,  i 

R.  ]:;ORAN  HOLTZ,  Secretarv. 

ih^d«s''.1,"a?jjhal'l\E^^  i'T-  'hat  ^'1  our  requireaients  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the 

tnn  tcVhll^u^J^Sht^^^^^^^^^  l!ook.s  and  Accounts  relating  thereto  in  London  and  the  Accounts  received  from  Egypt,  and,  in  our 

ion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shD*n  by  the  Books  of  th?  Company. 
I^ndon,  loth  February,  .902.  COOPER  BROTHERS  &  COMP\NY,l  , 

Chartocd  Accounta,tis,  J 
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MR.   MACQUEEI^  LIST. 

The  Autobiography  of 
a  Poacher. 

Edited  by  CARACTACUS.  6s. 

Daily  ^/az7.— "No  latter-day  human  document  could  be  better 
worth  reading  There  is  a  genuine  ring  about  these  adventures  which 
adds  to  their  dangerously  alluring  charm." 

Scoisman.—"  No  man  with  the  common  sportsmanlike  instincts  of 
humanity  will  read  this  book  without  a  lively  interest.  It  is  written 
m  good  plain  English,  with  many  a  racy  touch  of  local  idiom." 

The  Diamond  Necklace. 

By  FRATZ  FUNCK-BRENTANO. 

Translated  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  With  12  Full-page 
Illustrations.  6s. 
Athenaum.  —  ^'Tht  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  As  a 
sensational  piece  of  history  it  is  unrivalled  and  should  attract  the 
general  reader.  As  a  piece  of  accurate  historical  work  it  should  be 
welcome  to  students.  The  translation  is  excellent.  The  book  is  well 
got  up  and  printed,  and  ail  the  original  plates  are  reproduced  " 

Thanks  to  the  sleuth-hound  instincts  of 
M.  Brentano,  new  documents  have  leaped  to  light.  He  has  turned 
the  fresh  material  discovered  in  the  national  archives  not  merely  to 

admirable  but  to  dramatic  account  His  book  is  a  veritable  human 

document." 

The  Cocktail  Book. 

A  Sideboard  Manual  for  Gentleman. 

Leather,  3s.  net;  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Liverpool  Post.  —  "-  This  spruce  little  volume  contains  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  hundreds  of  Cocktails,  whose  ingredients  are  as  strange 
as  their  names,  and  most  of  which  .  .  .  must  be  of  a  decidedly  potent 
nature." 


NEW  FICTION. 

FIFTH  EDITION  COMPLETING  12,000  COPIES  IN 
THE  PRESS. 

The  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  6s. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang.—"  The  style  is  so  good  that  one  does  not 
think  about  it." 

Mr.  Clemp;nt  Shorter.— "I  anticipate  an  enormous  success  for 
this  book." 

The  Times.  —  '  -  Worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  '  Weir  of  Hermiston.' " 

On/look.—"-  A  notable  and,  in  a  sense,  tremendous  book." 

Spectator.  — '■'Oi  engrossing  interest  and  remarkable  power." 

Monthly  Review.  -  •■  You  go  on  to  the  end,  so  unusual  and  original 
IS  the  genius  of  the  author,  so  intensely  vivid  is  his  power  of  presenta- 
tion the  work  of  a  humourist  who  is  also  a  scholar." 

Illustrated  London  News.  —  "  A  novel  of  quite  extraordinary  ability." 

Black  and  White.  —  "Among  novels  of  recent  years  I  know  of 
none  which  contains  such  tremendous  writing." 

Sweetheart  Manette. 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON, 

Author  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."    3s.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  — "This  is  a  delightfully  told  love  story." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press.  -  "An  exquisitely  sweet  love  story  The 

characters  are  drawn  with  great  force,  and  are  clear,  well-defined 
pictures,  while  the  almosjjhere  of  the  Southern  States  is  suggested 
with  great  skill." 

Manchester  Gua7-dian.  —  "  A  remarkably  clever  and  pleasing  story 

 Besides  the  admirable  skill  he  displays' in  the  construction  of  his 

story,  the  author  has  an  original  touch.  The  conversations  are  always 
clever  yet  easy,  the  situations  are  often  dramatic,  and  the  characters  all 
the  time  in  the  true  .itiiiosphere  of  romance." 


Manasseh : 


A  N'ew  Historical  N'ovel- 

By  Dr.  MAURUS  JOKAI. 

Tianslatcd    by    1'.    K.    I'.ICKNELL.  6s. 
Daily  A'eTW.  — "  Jokai's  work  is  always  clever,  and  'Manasseh'  is 

no  exception  to  the  rule  Full  of  .stirring  scenes  of  love,  war,  and 

adventure." 

Illiistralcd  London  Nnvs.  —  "  An  excellent  novel." 

Vanity  /''a/r.  — "The  gmund  is  new  and  full  of  interest.  The 
chararters  are  boldly  drawn,  the  plot  well  worked  out,  and  in 
*  Manasseh  '  the  author  has  presented  a  human  figure  that  should  live." 

JOHN  MA(;nUEI':N,  49  Uupcit  Street,  London,  W. 


Swan  Sonnenschein  &  C 

^"Rlh.X?^^<?^J^''   ANTHOLOGY.     Edited  by 

Prf.^denev"'  ^^-V?'^  Dukf,  late  Governor  of  .he  Ma 

reMdency.    With  Introductions  and  Notes,  7s.  6d.  ;  also  in  leather  binSc 

W.II  he  on  a  handy  shelf.   As  a  gift-book,  it  will  be  in  general  favour  at  al!  «^ 
 Banffshire  Journt 


A  COMPANION  TO  ALL  QUOTATION  BOOKS 

WHAT  GREAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  GREi 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations.    By  William  Wale.    pp.  49:,.   ys.  < 


MEN. 


'    ff.  /a.  I. 

of  refoen«.°-GMr'"°'''^ '°  ""^  ^^'"^  "'^  ''"'y  ^^''^"""^  ^ 

''  Quite  an  interesting  idea,  "—/'a//  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Of  great  value."— AVTOja^ew/. 

"  Implying  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature  a  very  varied  collection." 

  A  thenau 


AN  APOLOGY 

THE   ART   OF   LIFE.     By    R.    De  Maulde 

Ulaviere.    6s.    This  highly  interesting  book  by  the  author  of  "Worn 
which  ran  through  two  editions  about  a  year  ago,  is 


FOR  FEMINISM. 

By    R.  De 


the  Renaissance, 

ready  at  all  booksellers'.  ,^ 

hil'eves  'Th°",K»"  f'ly^y  '»  ,>-<=ad  a  man's  character  from  the  sparldJ 

his  eyes  and  the  mobility  of  his 'mouth,  the  method  of  carrying  on  a  orofiS 
conversation,  and  the  place  of  athletics,  dancing,  and  other  acclmDlfshmenS 
woman  s  education  are  discussed  with  a  grace  of  language  highly  praisewSS 
The  volume  is  throughout  entertaining."-.V<,«^  Guardian     '        ^  P-^^iseworB 


CHIVALRY. 

Provost  of  Eton. 


By  F. 

4S.  6d. 


Warre  Cornish,  M.A,,  VJa 


"  Quite  the  best  popular  account  of  this  important  aspect  of  mediEeval  life, 
illustrations  are  excellently  chosen  and  well  reproducedr' 

 Manchester  Guardiiui, 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  MEAKIN'S  "MOROCCO." 

THE  MOORS :  a  Comprehensive  Description,  Soda 

Religious  and  Ethnographical.  By  Budgett  Meakin.  Very  fully  Illii 
trated  and  Indexed.  8vo.  Forming  the  concluding  volume  of  Mr  Meakiri 
triology  on  Morocco,  Vol.  I.  being  "  The  Moorish  Empire,  '  and  Vol  II  "  Tk 
Land  of  the  Moors."    Each  15s.  ,  ,  . 

"  Encyclopaidic  and  invaluable.  Nobody  is  better  qualified  to  write  of  Moroo 
than  Mr.  Meakin. '—/'a// A/a// Cas^-W^. 

"  His  admir.-ible  volumes  resemble  cisterns  full  to  the  lip  of  c.irefullv  stored  1 
water.    Admirably  \\K\A."—Booliinan. 

"  At  once  a  generous  and  important  contribution."— y^^/i^jiz-a;/;. 
"  Fascinating  pages."—  Westminster  Gazette. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  CHARLES  A-  MERCIER,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.J 

F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Insanity  at  the  Wesminster  Hospital. 

(1)  PSYCHOLOGY  :  Normal  and  Morbid.  Pp 

S18, 15s. 

"  This  masterly  v/orV."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XVJ 


(2)  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INSANITY.    6s.  net. 


[Next  week. 


PUBLIC  HOUSE    REFORM.     By  A.   N.    Cum  MI  NO: 

Dedicated  to  Earl  Grey.     2S.  6d.    Appendix  gives  documents.     The  who! 

question,  with  the  pros  and  cons,  is  discussed  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  largi 

number  of  readers. 


A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  ANGLICANISM.    By  the  Rev. 

Gordon  Milp.urn,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Bishop's  Colleee, 
Calcutta.  3s.  6d.  PART  1.  NOTES  on  CHURCH  PARTIES.  (Hijrh 
Church.  Low  Church,  Broad  Church.)  PART  II.  The  THEORY  of  ANGLI- 
CANISM. (Theory  of  the  Church— Theory  of  the  Catholic  Church— Theory 
of  a  Nation.-il  Church— Theory  of  a  Comprehensive  Church— Reunion.) 

RECENT  OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  PENAL  SCIENCE. 

By  A.  R.  Whitewav,  Barrister-at-Law.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Pedantic  Penology — State  7'.  Criminal  ex  parte  the  Criminal — The  Law's  Delays 
— A  Moral  Hospital  for  Immoral  Cases — Prison  Act,  1898,  &c. 

POVERTY   AND   UN-BRITISH  RULE   IN  INDIA. 

By  Dauaiihai  Naoroji.    692  pp.  8vo.  lo^;.  6d. 

"  It  gives  a  large  number  of  incontrovertible  facts  as  to  the  terrible  state  to  which 
India  has  been  leduced  by  Imperialistic  greed." — Humane  Review. 
"There  is  110  gainsaying  the  great  value  of  it." — Scotsman. 

"  The  work  is  able  and  reasonable,  the  mass  of  facts  is  cltarly  arranged,  and  the 
tone  temperate  and  pleisant." — Liberty  Review. 


FAILURES  OF  VEGETARIANISM.    By  Eustace  H. 

Mir,i:s,  M.A.,  Amateur  Ciiainpion  of  the  World  at  Tcimis,  Author  of  "  Muscle, 
id.),  ''Training  of  the  IJody  "  (7s.  6d.),  6tc.    With  an 


llraiu,  and  I  )iet  "  (3s, 
elaborate  'J'able  of  Food  Values. 


[  This  day. 


THE   TIMES   OF  TRANSITION;  or,  the  Hope  of 

Humanity.  By  Fkkdi;rick  A.  Hvndman,  B.A.  (Oxon),  of  the  Imrer 
Temple.  6s. 

"  The  trend  of  the  book's  eloquent  reasoning  is  towards  liberalism  in  theoloi^', 
and  re.-xders  interested  in  spiritual  .ind  intellectual  progress  should  find  it  suggestive 
and  interesting."^ — Scotsman. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


BSaiBTBBEID  A8  A  KBWBFAFSB. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor.1  by  SroTTiswoonic  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-.itreet  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  FHanERiCK  William  Wylv,  at  the  Office,  38  SouthamplM 
bt/eel,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— 6"«<«rrfa)',  15  hetiruary,  190J. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  PUBILiICATIONS. 


MR.  WELLS'S  "EXTRAORDINARILY  BRILLIANT  BOOK." 

NOTICE. -The  SIXTH  EDITION  of  ANTICIPATIONS,  by 
H.  G.  WELLS,  will  be  READY  EARlY  NEXT  WEEK. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

The  SPECTATOR  of  January  i8th,  1902,  says  :— 
"  Mr.  Wells's  new  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 

social  prophecy  which  we  have  lately  read  In  Mr.  Wells  we  have 

not  merely  an  imaginative  writer  of  truly  original  power,  but  a  thinker 

of  very  considerable  calibre  We  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  this 

book  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  attempts  that  have 
yet  been  made  seriously  to  grapple  with  those  great  problems  of  the 

near  future  which  present  themselves  to  every  man  Such  vividness 

of  perception  and  picturesque  wealth  of  detail  as  render  it  hard  for 

the  most  unwilling  reader  to  evade  its  spell  a  most  bracing, 

strenuous,  and  interesting  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  trend  of  our 
present  activities,  which  no  open-minded  person  can  read  without 
being  the  better  for  it." 


ANTICIPATIONS 

"  is  a  book  which  must  necessarily  move 
modern  thought." — Saturday  Reviciu. 

ANTICIPATIONS 

"is  so  convincing  that  even  those  whom 
it  will  most  alarm  can  hardly  fail  to 
undergo  the  author's  spell  while  they 
read." — Daily  Xc'ws. 


ANTICIPATIONS 

"  is  one  of  the  most  startling,  pregnant, 
and  courageous  books  that  the  world 

has  seen  for  some  time  will  mark 

an  epoch  in  current  thought  much  as 
'  Sartor  Resartus '  did  in  its  day." 

She^eld  Telegyaph, 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  CORONATION. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CROWNING  OF  A  KING:  the  Ceremonies, 

Pageants,  and  Ciironicles  of  Coror.ation-,  of  all  Ages,  liy  M.  F.  JOHNSON. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Old  Prints.    CrowTi  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  John 

FORSTEK.    With  Portraits  and  Illustration^.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Uniform  loith  the  Half  a  Croivn  Edition  of  his  IVorks, 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ORCHIDS. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  GREENHOUSE  ORCHIDS: 

Old  System  and  New.     By  FREDERICK  BOYLE,  Author  of  "  About 
Orchid.-."    .Supervised  by  Joseph  Godseff.    With  3  Coloured  Plates  and 
SO  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Colonel  F.  C.  Taylor.     Crown  8vo. 
8s.  net.  {Ready. 
This  work  contains  the  first  account  published  in  English,  setting  aside  the 
Horticultural  paper>,  of  the  new  system  of  culture  for  orchids,  lately  discovered  in 
Belgium.    But  the  old  system  is  given  also  in  fullest  detail.    IVIr.  Boyle  learned  by 
experience  when  he  beean  to  grow  orchids  that  the  directions  contained  in  books 
generally  lack  precision — they  are  written  by  gardeners  for  gardeners,  and  too 
often  the  amateur  does  not  catch  exactly  what  is  meant,  though  it  may  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  the  professional.    This  error  Mr.  Boyle  tries  specially  to  avoid 
in  his  book. 

EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

DIARIES    OF    THE    EMPEROR  FREDERICK 

DURING  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1S66  .\ND  1870-71,  and  his  Journeys 
to  the  East  and  to  Spain.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Frances  A. 
Welby.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
"Vn^  World  says: — "It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  value.  They 
afford  an  insight  into  the  character,  the  varied  gifts,  the  ideals,  and  the  aims  of 
their  lamented  author,  such  as  no  biographer  could  have  supplied." 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  CAPE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  DIARY.    By  Hilda 

GOM>A   J.   DUCKI'IT,  .\uthor  of  ■  irilfias  Where   Is  It  of  Recipes." 
With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
This  is  a  chronicle  of  daily  events  and  monthly  work  in  a  Cape  household,  with 
numerous  cooking  recipes  and  notes  on  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  ivc. 

INDIAN  DISHES  FOR  ENGLISH  TABLES.  By 

KETAH.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

With  78  Illustrations  Reproduced  from  Etchings  by  Thomas  Stothard  and  E.  F. 

Burney,  and  a  Portrait  of  Richardson. 
In  20  vols,  small  crown  Svo.  £z  los.  per  Set  in  cloth,  gilt  top  :  and  ^^3  ros.  net  in 
limp  leather,  gilt  top,  and  in  half-calf,  paper  sides. 

CO.MPRISING 

PAMELA,  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  SIR  CHARLES  CRANDISON. 

PROSPECTUS  ON  APPIJCATJON. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  lari^e  post  Svo.  I<S.s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

INCLUDING  NEW  MATERIALS  from  the  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A. 
Late   Scholar    of  Christ's    College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerou.s  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  Life  of  Napoleon  Is  but 
faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has  been  attempted." 

Times. 

*']\[r.  Rose's  book,  in  short,  is  statesmanlike  in  conception.  Impartial  in  treat- 
ment, accurate  in  detail,  and  attractive  in  st>le.    It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  has  been  written  on  Napoleon  since  Lanfrey  left  his  tale  half  told.    The  book 
is  likely  to  become  the  authority  for  English  reader^  on  the  greatest  name  in  modern 
j    history." — .\thenirjiin. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A.  W.  KINGLAKE:  a  Biographical  and 

Literary  Study.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.    With  5  Portraits. 
"Mr.  Tuckwell's  biography  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  excellent  as  a  study,  and  so  full 
of  good  things  that  one  wants  to  read  it  from  start  to  finish  at  a  single  sitting." 

Glasgow  Herald. 
"  It  is  in  some  respects  a  model  biography." — Manchester  Guardian. 

6  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  6s.  net  each. 
Vol.  VL  contains  a  New  Bibliography  and  Full  Index. 

A  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE, 

from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer, 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued  to  the  End  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  O.xford. 

250  Copies  only.    Imperial  4to.  4s.  net. 

THE    CHATSWORTH   YAN  DYCK 

SKETCH  BOOK.  With  Introduction  and  Description.  By 
Lionel  Cust,  ^I.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and 
Works  of  Art.  Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  47  Collotype 
Plates. 

***  The  drawings  in  this  celebrated  Sketch  Book  are  here  repro- 
duced by  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  for 
the  first  time. 

2  vols.    Small  4to.        is.  net.  each. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.    By  Lord 

Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  F.S.A.    With  So  Photogravures 
and  28  Half-tone  Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
"  There  was  abundant  room  for  a  book  such  as  this,  which  is  at  once  handy 

authoritative  and  oiscriminating  A  solid,  scholarly  and  admirably  written  con 

tribution  to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  unique  landmark  in  the  evolution 
of  our  t3.ce."—  Standard. 

Post  Svo.  5s.  net. 

SIR  DAYID  WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald 

Sutherland  Gower,  F.S.A.,  a  Trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  [BelPs  ' '  Great  Masters  "  Series. 


BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES.     Crown  8v<i.  is.  6d.  net. 

CHICHESTER.     By   H.    C.  Corlette, 

A.R.I.B.A.    With  45  Illustrations. 

WESTMINSTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt. 

With  40  Illustrations. 


BELL'S 

HANDBOOKS  TO  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES. 

NEW  VOLUME.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

AMIENS  :    The   Cathedral  and  other 

CHURCHES.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

Copyright  Edition,  with  the  Notes  of  John  Foster  Kirk. 
2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
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MESSRS.  ARCHIBi£jm      &  CO. 
FIVE  STUART  PRINCESSES. 

Edited   by   ROBERT    S.  RAIT. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Ready  this  day  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


PETER  III.     EMPEROR  OF   RUSSIA.  The 

Stor>' of  a  Crisis  and  .1  Crime.  Ky  R.  Niscet  B.MN.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
los,  6d.  net. 

"  Another  fascinating  story  of  Russian  romance  intensely  interesting." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOME.  By  J  P 

MOWBRAY.    Illustrated.    6s.  net. 
The  record  of  an  ordinary  man's  e.sperience  in  his  efforts  and  success  to  make  a 
home  for  himself  in  the  country. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  NATURE.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

net. 

TRAVELS  ROUND  OUR  VILLAGE.    By  E  P. 

HAVDEN.    Demy  8vo.   Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.   7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  really  delightful  hooV."—  Sfeciator. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PASTEUR.    By  Ren£  Vallery 

RADOT.    2  vols.  3^s. 
"  Most  valuable  as  a  scientific  record."' — JMoming  Posi. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  DANTE.     By  Charles 

A.  DINSMORE.    Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"  An  admirable  piece  of  literary  woxVy —Irish  Times. 

THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  20  vols,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
Each  vol.  sold  separately. 

POCKET  EDITION  OF  THE 

NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  r5  vols.    as.  6d.'net  per  vol.  :  or  3s.  fid.  net  in  full  leather. 
*'This  is  the  ideal  Meredith." — Contanporary  Review. 


AUDREY.    By  Mary  Johnston,  Autho7-of'^By 
Order  of  the  Company  y''  and  *'  The  Old  Do7mnio7i" 

{Shortly. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 


DUCKWOimi^&  CO. 

NOW  READY. 

STATE  TRIALS. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  STATE  TRIALS. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

STATE   TRIALS  :   Political  and  Social.  Selected 

and  Edited  by  H.  J,.  STEPHEN.  WITH  2  PHOTOGRAVURES.  2  vols, 
fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

UNIFORM  WITH  ABOVE,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

STATE    TRIALS:    Political  and  Social.  First 

Series,  Vols.  I.  and  II.    Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  L.  STEPHEN.  Second 
Impression.  With  2  PHOTOGRAVURES.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"The  'State  Trials'  are  the  best  of  good  reading.    Not  only  has  Mr.  Stephen 
chosen  with  the  utmost  discretion,  but  he  has  presented  the  trials  of  his  choice  in  the 
best  and  easiest  shape.    Wherever  j'ou  open  Mr.  Stephen's  fascinating  volumes  you 
are  sure  of  entertainment. " — Spectator. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  5s.  net.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.  55.  net. 
The  Set  of  Four  Vols,  complete,  los.  net. 

COMMENTS  OF  A  COUNTESS.  Pott.  4to.  6s. 

*' We  commit  ourselves  gladly  to  her  conduct  through  the  year  of  a  woman  of 
fashion,  more  particularly  as  her  husband  assures  us  that  she  is  a  clinking  good 
sort.    It  is  very  nice  of  the  Countess  to  give  us  so  delightful  and  intimate  a  peep." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

COMMENTS  OF  A  COUNTESS.  6s. 

"  The  book  we  .iro  all  talking  about." — Onlooker. 

"  Full  of  vivacity  and  charm,  while  the  'Comments'  themselves  are  bound  to 
cause  comment."— f  Gentleman. 

A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  DRAMATIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 
MR.  CHARLI.S  HASTINGS'S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE 
THEATRE. 

THE  THEATRE  :  its  Development  in  France  and 

England,  and  a  History  of  its   (Ireek  and  Latin  Origins.     P>y  Charles 
Hasi  i.Niis.    With  .-.n  Introductory  Letter  from  Viclorien  Sardou.  Authorised 
Translation  by  I-" ranees  A.  Welby.    Demy  8vo.  384  pp.  8s.  net. 
"  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  living  writer  could  have  m.ade  so  accurate  and 
trustworthy  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  stuge -  -  A  then^m>:. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Hfstitigs  has  written  in  French  aii  admirable  book  on  the  theatre 
in  France  and  England  ;  and  M.  Sardou,  in  an  introductory  letter  to  the  e.\cellent 
translation  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth,  has  justly  remarked  of  its  author  that 

he  possesses  the  ait  of  s.aying  many  things  in  a  few  words  The  account  of  the 

'  Latin  Theriirc '  and  of  the  'Theatre  in  Greece'  is  thoroughly  interesting  A 

really  valuable  book."— .S7rt«r/«r</ (in  a  Le.-iding  Article). 

I.OVK  m-rsin  INDEPENDENCE. 

FREDERIQUE.    By  Marcel  Provost,  Author  of 

"  Les  Demi- Vicrgcs."    Translated  tiy  IOi.i.kn  Mahriagp,.  hs._ 
A  study  of  the  ni-w  conditions  under  which  many  women  have  to  live  and  work  in 
England.    Much  of  the  action  takes  place  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  —south  of  the 
river,  on  llampstcad  death,  in  the  "  Free  College, "  and  at  Richmond. 

"  The  author  may  be  tonpratulated  on  having  displayed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  llie  intimate  characteristics  of  the  women  of  various  nationalities." — Literature. 


2  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


SfflTH,  ELDER  &CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 
MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  POEMS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

THE     POETICAL     WORKS  OF 
ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

VOLUME  IV. 

Coi^TENTs :— Palieio— The  Return  of  Ulysses— Notes. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  :— 
Vol.  I.— PROMETHEUS  THE  FIREGIVER  ;  EROS  AND  PSYCHE  :  THE 

GROWTH  OF  LOVE  ;  NOTES.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 
Vol.  IL— SHORTER  POEMS  ;  NEW  POEMS  ;  NOTES.   Small  post  Svo.  6s. 
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GAUTIER  IN  ENGLISH. 

"  The  Works  of  Thdophile  Gautier."  In  24  volumes. 
Vols.  i-io.  London  and  New  York  :  George  D. 
Sproul.    1901.    15^.  each  vol. 

AN  American  publisher,  Mr.  George  D.  Sproul,  of 
New  York,  and  of  47  Great  Russell  Street, 
London,  has  had  the  admirable  idea  of  publishing 
Gautier  in  English.  He  announces  a  limited  edition 
in  twenty-four  volumes  of  which  ten  volumes 
have  already  appeared.  The  translator  and  editor  is 
Professor  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  in  Harvard  University.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
translator  believes  that  his  office  compels  him  to 
express  in  all  cases  the  exact  thought  of  the  author, 
clothed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  diction  as  frank,  as 
precise,  as  beautiful  and  as  poetic,  as  it  is  in  the 
original  ".  And  the  edition  is  announced  as  "  the  first 
uniform  edition  in  English  of  the  works  of  Thdophile 
Gautier  ". 

It  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  it  has  been  set  about 
in  a  serious  spirit.  The  volumes  are  solid,  plainly 
and  pleasantly  bound,  well  printed,  though  a  little 
affected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  page,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  admirably  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
These  illustrations,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  well 
chosen,  and  in  one  instance,  the  "  Travels  in  Spain  ", 
a  curious  blunder  has  been  made.  Opposite  p.  313  is  a 
plate  described  as  "  The  Dancing  Girl  ",  and  intended 
to  illustrate  an  account  of  Spanish  dancing.  It  repre- 
sents an  English  skirt-dancer,  and  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  very  poor  drawing  by  Mr.  Hal  Ludlow,  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  various  cheap  English  periodicals  ; 
the  drawing,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  more  or  less  a 
portrait  of  the  less  famous  of  the  two  Sisters  Bilton. 
In  the  same  volume  we  are  not  told  that  the  plate 
opposite  p.  58  is  after  a  well-known  etching  of  Goya. 
In  "The  Grotesques  "  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Villon 
is  given  as  if  it  were  an  authentic  portrait  ;  the  illustra- 
tions to  "Constantinople"  and  "Travels  in  Italy"  are  in 
nearly  every  instance  taken  from  somewhat  casual  photo- 
graphs ;  and  the  original  illustrations  to  the  volume 
containing  "  Fortunio  "  and  to  "The  Romance  of  a 
Mummy  "  are  but  indifferent.  We  are  rarely  told  who 
an  illustration  is  by,  and  are  left  to  guess,  or  to  discover 
by  prying  minutely  into  the  corners  of  the  plates,  that 
the  illustrations  to  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  "  are  the 
Toudouze  plates  from  the  French  edition. 

The  translation  itself  is  for  the  most  part  extraor- 
dinarily good.  It  is  quite  possible  to  translate  Gautier 
into  English  almost  word  for  word,  and  cadence  for 
cadence ;  his  words  are  so  precise,  his  cadences  so 
regular,  that  a  sensitive  faithfulness  to  the  original  will 
render  not  only  what  he  says  but  almost  the  exact  way 
in  which  he  says  it.  Very  few  translators  seem  able  to 
realise  that  when  a  French  writer  puts  down  the  word 
"  ddlicat  "  he  means  delicate,  and  not  exquisite, 
or  anything  else;  that  when  he  writes  "bleu"  he 
does  not  mean  azure.  To  alter  for  alteration's  sake 
seems  to  be  the  translator's  first  law.  Now  Mr.  de 
Sumichrast  has  an  almost  absolute  fidelity  to  the  words 
of  his  original  ;  he  hears  the  sound  of  Gautier's  cadences, 
and  he  follows  them  quite  simply  in  English,  perfectly 
good  English,  without  foreign  idiom,  but  with  no  more 
than  the  necessary  transposition  of  phrase.  Thus 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  "  can  for  the  first  time  be 
read  in  English,  by  those  who  do  not  know  French, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  qualities  as  literature. 
The  literary  criticisms,  the  art  criticisms,  can  be  read 
as  if  one  were  reading  masterly  English  criticism. 
But  Mr.  de  Sumichrast  has  not  always  kept  his 
promise  to  "express  in  all  cases  the  exact  thought 
of  the  author".  On  the  whole  he  has  been  frank, 
straightforward,  and  unhesitating  in  his  render- 
ing of  Gautier's  frank,  straightforward,  and  un- 
hesitating audacities  ;  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
the  phrase  ceases  to  be  naked  and  unashamed,  and 
becomes  unashamed  and  undressed,  he  has  .suppressed 
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the  phrase,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  has 
no  justification  for  doing'  so.  Only,  on  questions  of 
modesty,  opinions  differ,  and  perhaps  the  fig-leaf 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  "  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin  "  is  really  larger  than  was  at  all  necessary. 
But  the  chief  omissions  we  have  to  complain  of  are  not 
omissions  on  the  ground  of  taste.  We  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  compare  Mr.  de  Sumichrast's  translation  of 
the  "  Voyage  en  Espagne  "  with  another,  and  certainly 
much  inferior,  translation  into  English,  published  in 
1853  under  the  title  "Wanderings  in  Spain". 
Roughly  calculating  the  number  of  words  in 
each,  we  find  that  no  less  than  a  third  of  the 
book  has  been  omitted  by  Mr.  de  Sumichrast.  The 
same  editing  has  been  done  with  the  "Travels  in 
Spain"  and  "Constantinople".  On  looking  here  and 
there  it  is  evident  that  the  compression  has  been  done 
by  no  means  unintelligently.  But  why  compress  ?  And 
why  compress  without  vi^arning  the  English  reader 
that  he  is  not  reading  Gautier  as  Gautier  wished 
to  be  read,  but  Gautier  as  Mr.  de  Sumichrast  prefers 
him  ? 

Such,  then,  are  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
this  edition,  which  deserves  a  hearty  welcome,  in  spite 
of  the  defects.  Here,  at  last,  is  some  considerable 
portion  of  Gautier  in  English,  good  English,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  anyone  reading  him  for  the  first 
time  in  this  edition  will  find  himself,  with  equal 
astonishment  and  satisfaction,  in  a  new  world,  very 
different  from  any  English-peopled  continent  known  to 
him. 

Gautier  has  spoken  for  himself  in  a  famous  passage 
of  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin",  part  of  which  I  will 
quote  in  this  excellent  translation  :  "I  am  a  man  of  the 
time  of  Homer  ;  the  world  in  which  I  live  is  not  mine, 
and  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the  society  around  me. 
Christ  did  not  come  for  me  ;  I  am  as  much  of  a  pagan 
as  Alcibiades  or  Phidias.  I  have  never  gathered  on 
Golgotha  the  flowers  of  the  Passion,  and  the  deep 
stream  that  flows  from  the  open  side  of  the  Crucified 
One,  girdling  the  world  with  blood,  has  not  laved  me ; 
my  rebellious  body  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  soul,  and  my  flesh  will  not  submit  to  be 
mortified.  I  think  earth  as  fair  as  heaven,  and  virtue, 
to  me,  lies  in  the  beauty  of  form.  I  care  nothing  for 
spirituality  ;  I  prefer  a  statue  to  a  phantasm,  and  high 
noon   to   twilight.     Three  things  delight  me  :  gold, 

marble,  and  purple  ;  brilliancy,  solidity,  colour  

I  have  looked  at  love  with  the  light  of  antiquity  and  as 

a  more  or  less  perfect  piece  of  sculpture  All  my 

life  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  shape  of  the  flagon, 
never  with  the  quality  of  its  contents."  That  is  part 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  it  is  spoken  with  absolute 
sincerity.  Gautier  knew  himself,  and  could  tell  the 
truth  about  himself  as  simply,  as  impartially,  as  if  he 
had  been  describing  a  work  of  art.  Or  is  he  not, 
indeed,  describing  a  work  of  art  ?  Was  not  that  very 
state  of  mind,  that  finished  and  limited  temperament, 
a  thing  which  he  had  collaborated  with  nature  in 
making,  with  an  efTective  heightening  of  what  was 
most  natural  to  him,  in  the  spirit  of  art  ? 

Gautier  saw  the  world  as  mineral,  as  metal,  as 
pigment,  as  rock,  tree,  water,  as  architecture,  costume, 
under  sunlight,  gas,  in  all  the  colours  that  light  can 
bring  out  of  built  or  growing  things  ;  he  saw  it  as 
contour,  movement ;  he  saw  all  that  a  painter  sees 
when  the  painter  sets  himself  to  copy,  not  to  create. 
He  was  the  finest  copyist  who  ever  used  paint  with  a 
pen.  Nothing  that  can  be  expressed  in  technical  terms 
escaped  him  ;  there  were  no  technical  terms  which  he 
could  not  reduce  to  an  orderly  beauty.  But  he  absorbed 
all  this  visible  world  with  the  hardly  discriminating 
impartiality  of  the  retina  ;  he  had  no  moods,  was  not 
to  be  distracted  by  a  sentiment,  heard  no  voices,  saw 
nothing  but  darkness,  the  negation  of  day,  in  night. 
He  was  tirelessly  attentive,  he  had  no  secrets  of  his 
own  and  could  keep  none  of  nature's.  He  could 
describe  every  ray  of  the  nine  thousand  precious  stones 
in  the  throne  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  Kremlin  ;  but  he  could  tell  you  nothing  of  one  of 
Maeterlinck's  bees. 

The  five  senses  made  Gautier  for  themselves,  that 
they  might  become  articulate.  He  speaks  for  them 
all,  with  a  dreadful  unconcern.    All  his  words  are  in 


love  with  matter,  and  they  enjoy  their  lust  and  have  no 
recollection.  If  the  body  did  not  dwindle  and  expand, 
to  some  ignoble  physical  conclusion  ;  if  wrinkles  did 
not  creep  yellowing  up  women's  necks,  and  the  fire  in 
a  man's  blood  did  not  lose  its  heat ;  he  would  always 
be  content.  Everything  that  he  cared  for  in  the  world 
was  to  be  had,  except,  perhaps,  rest  from  striving 
after  it  ;  only,  everything  would  one  day  come  to  an 
end,  after  a  slow  spoiling.  Decrepit,  colourless, 
uneager  things  shocked  him,  and  it  was  with  an 
acute,  almost  disinterested  pity  that  he  watched  him- 
self die. 

All  his  life  Gautier  adored  life,  and  all  the  processes 
and  forms  of  life.  A  pagan,  a  young  Roman,  hard  and 
delicate,  with  something  of  cruelty  in  his  sympathy  with 
things  that  could  be  seen  and  handled,  he  would  have 
hated  the  soul,  if  he  had  ever  really  apprehended  it,  for 
its  qualifying  and  disturbing  power  upon  the  body. 
No  other  modern  writer,  no  writer  perhaps,  has  de- 
scribed nakedness  with  so  abstract  a  heat  of  rapture  : 
like  d'Albert  when  he  sees  Mile,  de  Maupin  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  he  is  the  artist  before  he  is  the  lover, 
and  he  is  the  lover  while  he  is  the  artist.  It  was  above 
all  things  the  human  body  whose  contours  and  colours 
he  wished  to  fix  for  eternity,  in  the  "  robust  art "  of 
"verse,  marble,  onyx,  enamel".  And  it  was  not  the 
body  as  a  frail,  perishable  thing,  and  a  thing  to  be 
pitied,  that  he  wanted  to  perpetuate  ;  it  was  the  beauty 
of  life  itself,  imperishable  at  least  in  its  recurrence. 

He  loved  imperishable  things  :  the  body,  as  genera- 
tion after  generation  refashions  it,  the  world,  as  it  is 
restored  and  rebuilt,  and  then  gems,  and  hewn  stone, 
and  carved  ivory,  and  woven  tapestry.  He  loved  verse 
for  its  solid,  strictly  limited,  resistant  form,  which, 
while  prose  melts  and  drifts  about  it,  remains  un- 
alterable, indestructible.  Words,  he  knew,  can  build 
as  strongly  as  stones,  and  not  merely  rise  to  music, 
like  the  walls  of  Troy,  but  be  themselves  music  as  well 
as  structure.  Only,  as  in  visible  things  he  cared  only  for 
hard  outline  and  rich  colour,  so  in  words  too  he  had  no 
taste  in  half-tints,  and  was  content  to  do  without  that 
softening  of  atmosphere  which  was  to  be  prized  by 
those  who  came  after  him  as  what  was  most  worth 
seeking.  Even  his  verse  is  without  mystery  ;  if  he 
meditates,  his  meditation  has  all  the  fixity  of  a  kind  of 
sharp,  precise  criticism. 

What  Gautier  saw  he  saw  with  unparalleled  exacti- 
tude :  he  allows  himself  no  poetic  license,  or  room  for 
fine  phrases  ;  has  his  eye  always  on  the  object,  and 
really  uses  the  words  which  best  describe  it,  whatever 
they  may  be.  So  his  books  of  travel  are  guide-books, 
in  addition  to  being  other  things  ;  and  not  by  any 
means  "  states  of  soul",  or  states  of  nerves.  He  is 
willing  to  give  you  information,  and  able  to  give  it  to 
you  without  deranging  his  periods.  The  little  essay 
on  Leonardo  is  an  admirable  piece  of  artistic  divina- 
tion, and  it  is  also  a  clear,  simple,  sufficient  account  of 
the  man,  his  temperament,  and  his  way  of  work.  The 
study  of  Baudelaire,  reprinted  in  the  Edition  ddfinitive 
of  the  "  Fleurs  du  Mai",  remains  the  one  satisfactory 
summing  up,  it  is  not  a  solution,  of  the  enigma  which 
Baudelaire  personified ;  and  it  is  almost  the  most 
coloured  and  perfumed  thing  in  words  which  he 
ever  wrote.  He  wrote  equally  well  about  cities, 
poets,  novelists,  painters,  or  sculptors  ;  he  did 
not  understand  one  better  than  the  other,  or  feel 
less  sympathy  for  one  than  for  another.  He,  the 
"  parfait  magicien  6s  lettres  franijaises,"  to  whom  fault- 
less words  came  in  faultlessly  beautiful  order,  could 
realise,  against  Balzac  himself,  that  Balzac  had  a  style  : 
"  he  possesses,  though  he  did  not  think  so,  a  style,  and 
a  very  beautiful  style,  the  necessary,  inevitable  mathe- 
matical style  of  his  ideas  ".  He  appreciated  Ingres  as 
justly  as  he  appreciated  El  Greco  ;  he  went  through  t  h 
Louvre,  room  by  room,  saying  the  right  thing  about 
each  painter  in  turn.  He  did  not  say  the  final  thing  ; 
he  said  nothing  which  we  have  to  pause  and  think 
over  before  we  see  the  whole  of  its  truth  or  appre- 
hend the  whole  of  its  beauty.  Truth,  in  him, 
comes  to  us  almost  literally  through  the  eyesight, 
and  with  the  same  beautiful  clearness  as  if  it 
were  one  of  those  visible  things  which  delighted  him 
most  :  gold,  marble,  and  purple ;  brilliancy,  solidity, 
colour. 
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AN  ILLUSORY  LIFE  OF  STEVENSON. 

"  The  Life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson."    By  Graham  Balfour. 
2  vols.    London:  Constable.     1901.  255.net. 

MR.  GRAHAM  BALFOUR'S  book  is  the  work  of  a 
competent  writer  with  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
dignity  and  restraint  in  style,  the  work  also  of  a 
sympathetic  and  affectionate  observer  ;  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  kinsman  could  not  be  better  done  by  one 
of  the  household  anxious  to  explain  and  amplify  to  the 
world  his  public  attitude  and  at  the  same  time  tojustify 
and  excuse  it  to  the  family  circle.  For  all  that  the 
making  of  a  book  like  this  rests,  it  seems  to  us,  on  a 
misunderstanding.  Men  of  action,  whose  deeds  would 
otherwise  remain  unknown  or  obscure,  call  for 
chroniclers  to  tell  the  story  for  which  they  have  only 
furnished  the  material.  A  writer,  again,  may  have 
passed  a  life  of  adventure,  incidental  or  moral,  that 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  his  books,  and  is  interesting 
enough  to  call  for  record.  But  a  writer  like  Stevenson, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  eagerly  watching  what 
happened  to  himself,  in  taking  an  attitude  towards  all 
his  experiences,  in  presenting  to  the  world  with  a  rare 
literary  gift  these  experiences  and  that  attitude,  is  a  shock- 
ingly bad  subject  for  a  biography.  The  illusion  is  per- 
haps natural  that  bids  us  look  for  a  delightful  life  on 
the  strength  of  the  glimpses  already  given  in  books  and 
letters.  On  the  contrary  the  field  has  been  already  reaped 
by  a  very  careful  husbandman,  every  scrap  of  available 
material  has  been  winnowed  and  sorted  or  deliberately 
reserved  :  the  gleaner  will  only  find  what  was  left  as 
unworkable  or  unwriteable.  The  biographer  is  placed 
in  the  absurd  position  of  trying  to  repaint  the 
picture  already  artfully  finished  and  set  in  the  best 
light ;  with  the  art  of  the  painter  he  can  hardly  contend, 
and  all  that  remains  for  him  is  to  fill  in  the  expressly  ex- 
cluded details,  the  insignificant  and  trivial  circumstances 
of  which  the  essence  has  been  distilled  or  transposed. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  a  perfectly  modest  man  working  under 
an  illusion.  If  he  saw  clearly  he  would  see  that  the  task 
he  sets  out  upon  is  no  less  than  writing  Stevenson's 
books  over  again  and  writing  them  better  than  Steven- 
son, for  he  does  not  propose  to  himself  an  independent 
point  of  view.  Take  for  an  example  the  relation 
between  the  son  and  the  father.  This  matter,  as  one 
might  expect,  is,  even  more  than  need  be,  present  and 
important  to  the  biographer.  He  cannot  recreate  for 
us  the  very  acts,  dialogues,  states  of  mind  of  those  two 
people,  affectionate,  painfully  divided  by  theory,  much 
alike  in  nature,  and  if  he  could  in  some  sort  give  them, 
how  much  less  illuminating  would  the  narrative  be  than 
the  picture  imaginatively  thrown  up  by  Stevenson  in 
"  Weir  of  Hermiston  ". 

Mr.  Balfour's  Life,  then,  strikes  us  as  a  superfluous 
book,  because  following  on  the  lines  of  Stevenson's 
own  picture  and  apology  it  only  makes  the  lines  duller 
and  more  encumbered.  What  is  more  serious  is  that 
at  certain  points  they  must,  by  such  following,  be  dis- 
torted. Stevenson,  playing  the  lantern  of  his  art  just 
where  he  chose  upon  his  history,  was  free  of  this 
difficulty  ;  his  biographer,  making  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, cannot  but  be  aware  of  some  difficult  joints,  and  if 
he  glides  over  and  omits,  he  offends  against  the  integrity 
of  biography.  No  one  is  bound  to  relate,  no  one  can 
claim  to  know  the  private  life  of  a  writer,  but  if  it  is 
written  it  should  not  be  modified  in  the  interests  of 
the  established  order.  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  friend  of  the 
later  Stevenson,  and  in  all  good  faith  reads  the  life  from 
that  period  with  an  apologetic  word  for  the  wild  oats 
of  youth.  He  hardly  realises  that  Stevenson's  earlier 
programme  was  a  quite  unashamed  championing  of  the 
theory  of  youth  against  that  of  age,  and  that  this 
Stevenson  must  seem  the  more  authentic  to  many  who 
remember  him.  If  a  biographer  was  called  for  at  all 
it  was  just  in  this  development  that  the  reason  for  him 
lay  ;  he  was  called  to  be  critical,  to  examine  the  logic 
that  bound  together  the  earlier  man  and  the  later. 
There  was  so  much  of  excuse  for  Mr.  Henley's  attack  ; 
but  the  occasion  called  for  a  mind  interested  in  morals, 
not  for  one  poisoned  by  personal  animus  and  violently 
a  partisan  for  half  the  bundle  of  conflicting  ideas  that 
made  up  Stevenson. 

The  critical  biographer  must  expound  a  Stevenson  of 
double  nature.    To  his  early  circle  of  friends  he  was  a 


Bohemian,  all  for  a  free  and  adventurous  life.  This 
youth,  the  rover,  the  light  of  love,  the  despiser  of  the 
settled  bourgeois,  is  discovered  later  settled  down, 
married,  a  landed  proprietor  and  something  very  like 
a  Sunday  School  teacher.  To  the  early  friends  this 
must  seem  a  betrayal,  and  the  man  who  can  take  up 
the  morality  of  his  new  position  as  warmly  and  in- 
geniously as  the  old,  a  sad  hypocrite.  To  the  family 
circle  (which  Mr.  Balfour  represents)  the  early  life  is 
the  aberration,  the  prodigal  has  come  home.  To 
the  critic  on  the  other  hand,  who  reads  the  life  in 
the  light  of  Stevenson's  writings,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
never  a  quite  whole-hearted  Bohemian  :  from  the  first 
he  is  divided  between  the  impulses  of  freedom  and  those 
of  piety,  filial  piety  in  the  foreground,  but  something 
more.  His  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Bohemian  is 
very  general,  never  frank  or  close.  It  may  be  read 
simply  as  a  plea  for  a  good  deal  of  open-air  exercise. 
He  is  anxious  that  it  should  never  go  beyond  what 
could  justify  itself  to  the  people  at  home.  His  writings 
are  full  of  the  observations  in  detail  in  the  field  of  morals 
of  a  mind  singularly  lucid,  unsparing  of  pretence  and 
ingenious  in  finding  occasions  for  virtue,  full  of  de- 
ductions to  special  cases  of  general  laws  of  courage  and 
kindness ;  but  upon  many  fundamental  and  crucial 
points  there  is  a  reserve  that  must  strike  those  familiar 
with  his  free  speculation  in  talk  as  excessive.  Stevenson 
probably  considered  that  English  literature  was  in  our 
day  a  conversation  with  far  too  many  listeners  for 
a  man  to  talk  publicly  as  he  would  among  his 
friends :  the  freest  of  speakers  checks  himself  in 
the  nursery,  the  schoolroom  or  the  servants'  hall. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  the  innocent  cause  that  this  re- 
serve is  likely  to  be  broken.  Stevenson's  own 
communication  to  the  public  might  have  remained 
unattacked  for  all  its  reserve  ;  but  a  picture  of  him 
purporting  to  be  complete  that  leaves  out  the  revolu- 
tionary must  needs  provoke  retort.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  gaping  valets  are  likely  to  be  the  only  gainers. 
A  fuller,  franker  picture  of  his  life  in  all  the  turns  of  its 
convictions  would  have  been  a  document  worth  having 
from  Stevenson's  hand,  but  scruples  about  the  actors, 
the  audience,  and  misgivings  about  the  convictions 
themselves,  doubtless  shut  his  mouth.  Squabbles 
over  disputable  incidents  in  his  transactions  with  his 
intimates  will  not  make  for  enlightenment.  But  is  it 
not  a  wonderful  thing,  showing  how  doubtful,  how  little 
confident,  how  guilty  are  men's  surest-seeming  con- 
victions, that  the  hint  of  nonconformity  in  Stevenson's 
writings,  the  whisper  about  it  in  his  talk  and  life 
threaten  to  set  the  writing  world  by  the  ears,  and  this 
decently  sculptured  tombstone  will  not  keep  down 
the  ghost  ? 


CHARLES   EDWARD'S  SECRET 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
"  Une  famille  Royaliste  Irlandaise  et  Frangaise  et  le 
Prince  Charles  Edward."  Nantes:  Grimaud.  1901. 

IN  his  preface  to  this  work  the  Due  de  la  Tr^moille 
tells  us  how  in  cataloguing  his  family  archives  at 
Serrant  he  came  across  a  certain  batch  of  letters 
addressed  by  one  Douglas  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Legrand.  A  distant  relative  placed  him  on  their  track 
and  thanks  to  his  assistance  he  was  able  to  identify 
them  with  the  correspondence  between  Charles  Edward 
and  Antoine  Vincent  Walsh  the  Nantes  shipowner. 
Any  doubts  that  might  still  remain  were  shortly 
removed  as  he  discovered  a  short  note  from  the  Prince 
in  which  he  wrote  to  his  financial  agent:  "  Dor6- 
navant  mon  adresse  est  Monsieur  Douglas".  "  Sou- 
venez-vous  que  pour  tout  le  monde  vous  etes  Monsieur 
Legrand ".  This  was  enough  for  the  Due  de  la 
Trdmoille  who  made  up  his  mind  to  publish  all  the 
documents  that  he  could  find  at  Serrant  relating  to 
the  Jacobite  movement.  Those  that  deal  with  the 
events  that  accompanied  the  rising  of  1745  are  of  con- 
siderable historic  interest.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  from  November  1745  to  April  1746  Louis  XV.  was 
contemplating  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  this  countrj', 
or  that  he  had  given  Walsh  authority  to  impress  all  the 
merchant  vessels  he  could  find  with  the  object  of  land- 
ing eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  in  Great  Britain.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  had  this  invasion  taken  place  when  Charles  Edward 
was  on  his  way  to  Derby  or  at  any  time  before  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  the  effect  must  have  been  very  great. 
Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  moment  when 
George  II.  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  his  flight 
to  Hanover  London  would  have  been  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Pretender.    There  has  never  been  any 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition.     It  is 
possible  that  it  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  ;  it 
may  have  been  unable  to  elude  the  English  fleet.  We 
are  not  aware  that  many  particulars  are  to  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  we  are 
therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  King  of 
France  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  that  once  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  been  lost 
such  an  enterprise  became  hopeless.    The  value  of  the 
Due  de  la  Tr^moi'lle's  work  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  given  us  some  slight   notion  of  what  Charles 
Edward  was  doing  from  1754  to  1760.    It  is  true  that 
we  are  not  able  to  understand  this  correspondence  very 
clearly  as  it  is.    The  identity  of  most  of  the  persons 
alluded  to  in  these  letters  is  concealed  by  pseudonyms. 
Some  are  clear  enough.  Thus  Charles  Edward  is  Burton, 
and  Mansfield  is  possibly  his  father.    We  are  however 
unable  to  agree  with  the  editor  in  his  explanation  of  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  dated  12  May,  1757  :  "  Les 
procureurs    Rotterdam  dont  vous  parlez  ont  ^t^  et  sont 
toujours  bien  disposes  pour  cette  jeune  fille  mais  il  faut 
des  assurances  de  cette  vielle  tante  Ellis  "  which  we  in- 
terpret as  meaning  that  "  my  supporters  in  England 
have  been  and  always  are  well  disposed  to  me  but  I  must 
have  assurances  from  King  Louis  XV.  "  and  not  from 
"  George  II.  "  as  the  editor  interprets  Ellis  in  accord- 
ance with  a  key  in  his  possession  to  the  cypher  subse- 
quently used  by  Charles  Edward  in  his  correspondence 
with  Antoine  Walsh's  younger  brother  Fran9ois  Jacques 
Walsh,  Count  de  Serrant.    There  are  however  several 
names  that  have  hitherto  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  value  of  this  correspondence  will  be 
very  considerably  increased  when   further  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the  pseudonyms. 
These  letters  furnish  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
Charles   Edward    was   very    much   blamed   by  his 
supporters  for  the  policy  which  he  pursued  or  for  what 
he  called  his  system.    Thus  he  writes  on  21  May,  1751 
"  Je  recoi  la  votre  du  i^*™^  courant  ;  non,  monsieur,  la 
povre  fille  en  question  [meaning  himself]  ne  m^ne  pas 
une  vie  molle,  ni  cela  ne  sera  jamais  son  choix,  mais 
elle  est  determine  a  ne  pas  quitter  le  convent  ou  elle 
demeure  presentement  a  moins  d'avoir  une  etablisse- 
ment  convenable  et  je  trouve  qu'elle  a  raison."  And 
again  on  26  November  he  writes  "J'ai  recu.  Monsieur, 
,hier  la  votre  du  19  du  courant.    Je  puis  vous  assurer 
que  M.  Burton  m^prise  bien  tous  les  critiques  de  ses 
petites  comis  [his  supporters]  il  s'est  fait  un  sisteme 
et  il  le  poursuivera."    We  have  evidence  of  how  stead- 
fastly the  Prince  refused  to  make  himself  a  tool  of  the 
French  Ministers  by  consenting  to  hand  Ireland  over 
to   France    as   her   reward   for   her   support.  The 
story   of    his    interview    with    Cardinal    Tencin  is 
well   known.      When   the   Cardinal   told   him  that 
Louis  XV.  would  help  him  on  that  condition  the  Prince 
replied:  "Non  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  tout  ou  rien, 
point  de  partage,  point  de  partage."    Thus  he  writes 
on  16  August,  1758:  "J'ai  recu  Monsieur  le  votre  du 
loemc  courrent  et  suis  fort  surpri  de  ce  que  vous  me 
marqud  touchant  la  succession  d'un  certain  bien  ;  il  est 
indivisible  et  toutes  les  parties  concernant  le  bien  de 
Sanfourd.    Si  cette  tere  n'est  pas  cede,  il  n'y  a  rien 
faire  et  j'ai  de  bonnes  raisons  k  croire  qu'il  ne  pourra 
pas  manquer  d'etre  decide  come  cela  puisque  la  chose 
est  juste  par  consequent  pas  difficile      accomplir  si  on 
le  veut,  d'ailleurs  M'  Burton  ne  manque  pas  d'amis  a 
Sanfourd  meme  pour  I'aider  k  [?  contre]  tout  ceux  qui 
voudraient  faire  tor."    We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  editor  has  here  again  used  the  later  cypher  as  it  is 
most  probable  that  Sanfourd  means  Ireland  and  not 
Scotland.   During  most  of  this  correspondence  whether 
it   is  carried  on  in  French   or   in    English  Charles 
Edward's  spelling  is  decidedly  phonetic.    Thus  he  com- 
presses "a  cette  heure"  into  one  word  "asteur". 
From   1766  on  is  however   a   marked  improvement 
as  Andrew  Lumsden  became  his   private  .secretary. 
About  this  time  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  secure  recogni- 


tion from  the  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  declined  to 
incur  the  hostility  of  England  by  in  any  way  acknow- 
ledging his  title  to  the  throne.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Count  de  Serrant  had  replaced  Antoine  Walsh  who  had 
died  in  S.  Domingo  in  1763.  He  had  some  influence 
in  Spain  as  he  had  amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune 
as  a  shipbuilder  at  Cadiz.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
this  money  in  acquiring  the  historic  Chateau  de 
Serrant  near  Angers,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the 
Due  de  la  Trdmoille  has  acquired  all  these  docu- 
ments, for  Frangois  Jacques'  granddaughter,  Valentine 
Walsh  de  Serrant,  married  the  late  Due  de  la 
Tr^moille  as  his  third  wife  in  1830  and  his  son  only 
inherited  the  chateau  and  its  archives  seven  years  ago 
on  the  death  of  his  first  cousin  Ludovic  Walsh  6th  Count 
de  Serrant.  The  work  is  well  got  up  and  does  justice 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  author  whose  main  object  is 
to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  this  obscure  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Jacobite  movement.  The  fronti- 
spiece is  the  well-known  portrait  of  Charles  Edward 
giving  Antoine  "  Earl"  Walsh  his  instructions  for  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Spain.  The  prince  who  is  abnor- 
mally tall  as  compared  with  Walsh  is  dressed  in  High- 
land kilt,  and  the  background  is  very  probably  taken 
from  some  spot  near  Lochnanuagh.  We  trust  that,  as 
this  work  becomes  known,  some  attempts  will  be  made 
to  elucidate  the  cypher  which  robs  it  of  much  of  its 
value,  for  this  will  enhance  its  historic  importance. 


"  BOUND  IN  BLUE  CLOTH  AND  LETTERED." 

"  A  History  of  Police  in  England."   By  Captain  W.  L. 
Melville  Lee.    London  :  Methuen.    1901,    7^.  6d. 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  police  system  of 
England  should  have  remained  so  long  without  an 
historian.  Perhaps  this  neglect  may  be  explained  by 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  research  which  a  com- 
plete history  would  involve.  To  accomplish  such  an 
undertaking,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ransack  the  archives 
of  London  libraries,  and  study  a  vast  amount  of  litera- 
ture dealing  with  particular  phases  of  the  subject. 
County  and  parish  records  have  also  to  be  examined  ; 
'for,  although  the  main  principle  of  a  police  system  may 
have  been  adopted  all  over  the  country,  the  details  of 
its  application  vary.  And  with  these  details  many 
quaint  and  instructive  customs  are  connected,  which 
throw  light  on  other  matters  besides  police.  Only  two 
contributions  have  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun's  celebrated 
"Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis"  came  out 
in  1796,  and  ran  into  several  editions.  Another  work, 
by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Clarkson  and  J.  H.  Richardson,  was 
published  in  1889,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  police 
administration  and  operations  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  expectations  raised  by  the  title  of  Captain  Lee's 
book  are  modified  on  turning  to  his  preface  and  intro- 
duction. He  does  not  pretend  to  furnish  a  complete 
history.  He  only  "approaches"  the  subject,  and 
attempts  no  more  than  "to  trace  in  outline  the  story 
of  English  police ".  We  may  say  at  once  that  his 
attempt  has  been  carried  out  with  some  skill,  and  we 
owe  him  thanks  for  these  400  pages  of  information  and 
comment.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for 
working  round  his  subject  in  the  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  controlling  influences  which  at  times 
retarded  and  at  other  times  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  police.  He  begins  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  and  shows 
the  rise  of  the  peace-pledge  institution,  so  often 
misrendered  "  frank-pledge  ".  Although  the  peace- 
pledge  disappeared  under  the  Angevin  kings,  the 
principle  underlying  it — that  of  mutual  responsibility 
— retained  its  hold  in  England  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  work  of  consolidation  effected  by 
Edward  I.,  through  the  Statute  of  Winchester  and  the 
Statute  for  the  City  of  London,  was  partly  undermined 
by  his  successor.  But  the  great  achievement  of  the 
English  Justinian  was  endowed  with  wonderful  vitality. 
The  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Winchester  were  re- 
inforced again  and  again  as  a  panacea  for  lawlessness, 
and  not  until  the  days  of  George  II.  did  it  occur  to  any 
of  our  legislators  that  the  statute  was  becoming  rather 
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ale  and  musty.  Blindness  to  public  requirements,  and 
e  rule  of  laisser  faire,  have  marked  the  attitude  of 
DSt  of  our  lawmakers  towards  the  police  question 
)m  the  latter  part  of  the  Plantagenet  age  down  to 
29.  Vagrants  had  a  particularly  hard  time  under  the 
idors,  and  enactments  which  "told  people  what  they 
;re  to  eat,  how  they  were  to  dress,  and  the  number 

hours  they  must  labour  ",  resulted  at  last  in  popular 
ings,  rendering  it  necessary  to  pass  a  penal  statute 
ainst  unlawful  assemblies,  which  has  survived  in  part 

the  Riot  Act  of  to-day.  During  the  "  Dogberry  " 
riod  the  Roaring  Boys  and  other  Hooligans  of  the  time 
d  their  own  way  in  the  streets,  whilst  the  constable 
d  his  men  kept  out  of  danger,  and  "sat  upon  the 
urch-bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed  ".  It  was  the 
rrupt  magistracy  who  were  largely  responsible  for 
scally,  good-natured  "Dogberry".  The  excesses 
d  violence  in  town  and  country,  which  came  in  the 
ike  of  the  Restoration,  met  with  no  adequate  check. 

is  true  that  a  thousand  Bellmen,  afterwards  called 
Charlies  ",  were  appointed,  but  they,  together  with 
2  parochial  peace-officers  of  later  times,  were  almost 

incompetent  as  the  skulking  watchman  of  Shake- 
are's  days.  When,  approaching  the  era  of  reform, 
iptain  Lee  passes  in  review  the  movements  which 
1  to  a  reform  of  the  magistracy,  as  a  pre-requisite 

an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  guarding  life 
d  property,  he  shows  how  Henry  and  Sir  John 
elding,  Bentham,  Romilly,  Colquhoun,  and  others, 
Drked  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
w  Parliamentary  Commissions  played  at  "investi- 
.ting "  the  police  problem,  until  Peel  grappled  with 
e  difficulty,  and  introduced  his  famous  measure,  "An 
:t  for  improving  the  Police  in  and  near  the  Metro- 
lis  ".  Reform  followed  in  boroughs  and  counties, 
linly  on  the  metropolitan  model,  and  developments 
der  successive  commissioners  have  brought  the 
stem  inaugurated  by  Peel  to  a  high  state  of 
iciency. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  point  out  defects  in 
is  laborious  literary  effort,  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
tention  to  one  or  two  matters,  especially  in  the  earlier 
ges,  that  provoke  adverse  criticism.  A  work  of  this 
ad  ought  to  be  provided  with  ample  references  to 
thorities,  which  has  not  been  done,  and  the  value  of 
e  book  is  thereby  materially  lessened.  The  author 
mits  that  references  have  been  "sparingly  given"; 
,t  that  "dwellers  in  camps  and  barracks"  are 
barred  from  taking  "full  advantage  of  good  refer- 
ee libraries  "  is  no  valid  ground  or  excuse  for  the 
lission.  Moreover,  some  of  the  few  references  are 
ireliable,  and  others  deficient,  the  titles  of  books 
ing  named,  but  no  pages.    The  first  chapter  seems 

show  that  the  author  has  not  closely  studied  the 
iglo-Saxon  Laws  and  leading  authorities  on  the 
riod ;  otherwise,  he  would  have  devoted  a  few 
les  to  the  "  maegburh "  (kindred)  plan  of  police, 
lich  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  police  of 
igland,  and  held  its  ground  until,  with  the  increase 

population  and  the  separation  of  families,  a  de- 
lopment  became  necessary,  and  gilds  and  tithings 
2re  established.    With  reference  to  the  "  frith-gilds  " 

London,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  author's 
mark  that  their  object  was  "  simply  mutual  assur- 
ice  ".  The  "  Judicia  Civitatis  Lundoniae  ",  which  is 
)t  mentioned  by  Captain  Lee,  contains  the  earliest 
rect  information  relative  to  the  police  of  London. 
:cording  to  this  valuable  document,  the  chief  object 

the  London  gilds  was  to  enforce  existing  laws,  and 
nder  them  effectual  in  preserving  peace  and  order  ; 
i  relieve  individual  members  from  personal  liability 
le  gild-brethren  paid  annual  subscriptions  to  a  common 
nd.  The  statement  that  a  tithing  (that  is,  a  police 
thing)  "consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  ten  home- 
eads  "  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  The  police  tithings 
)nsisted  each  of  ten  men,  a  fact  which  Captain  Lee 
:ems  to  recognise  afterwards.  The  tithing-man  is 
lid  to  have  been  a  functionary  in  the  time  of  Alfred, 
hereas  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  the  reign  of 
dgar,  or  at  least  not  earlier  than  Athelstane.  Some- 
ling  should  have  been  said  about  the  "  gesith  ",  who 
sld  important  police  functions  amongst  the  earlier 
axons,  and  whose  duties  are  specified  in  the  laws  of 
le.    According  to  Professor  Earle,  a  "  gesith  "  police- 


man was  placed  in  every  township.  "  Grithbryce  "  and 
"  frithbrec  "  were  not  "fines",  but  breaches  of  the 
peace.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  another 
repetition  of  the  legend  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
the  curfew  bell,  without  a  qualification  as  to  the  doubt- 
ful veracity  of  Polydore  Vergil,  or  a  hint  that  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  as  far  back  as  Alfred  the  curfew 
probably  tolled  "the  knell  of  parting  day  "  and  warned 
the  people  to  go  home  to  rest. 


MILITARY  BOOKS. 

"  Sepoy  Generals  :  Wellington  to  Roberts."  Ry  G.  W.  Forrest. 
London  :  Blackwood.    1901.  6s. 

The  title  of  this  volume  would  be  well  changed  to  "  Nothing 
like  Leather,"  for  Mr.  Forrest,  as  an  ex- Indian  Government 
official,  in  his  anxiety  to  demonstrate  that  India  is  the  true  home 
of  our  most  successful  generals,  has  jumbled  together  a  number 
of  British  commanders  who  either  as  servants  of  John  Company 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  East  or  who,  as  soldiers  of  the 
rulers  of  these  isles,  have  passed  a  portion  of  their  services  in 
India— and  elsewhere.  Wellington's  claim  to  be  included  in 
the  roll  is  due  of  course  to  Napoleon's  famous  plaisanterie. 
But  it  shows  a  lack  of  all  proportion  to  place  Welling- 
ton, Charles  Napier,  and  some  others  in  the  same 
category  as  those  who  were  brought  up  in  Sepoy  corps.  We 
should  like  to  ask  how  it  is  that  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala's 
name  is  not  included  in  the  roll  of  honour.  His  brilliant 
services  and  his  successful  campaign  in  Abyssinia — a  war  which 
by  the  way  he  finished  in  a  workmanlike  style — would  seem  to 
be  at  least  as  worthy  of  mention  as  some  other  achievements 
described  in  this  volume.  Voluminous  extracts  from  various 
military  works,  generally  accessible  to  the  public,  are  given, 
not  always  with  great  care  or  exactitude.  Thus  there  is  half  a 
page  on  p.  127  which  appears  word  for  word  on  p.  vii.  of  the 
preface.  Again,  Charles  Napier  is  reported  to  have  joined 
the  "Staff  College"  after  Waterloo— over  half  a  century 
before  that  establishment  was  founded.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  mention  is  made  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  brilliant  march 
from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  a  famous  feat,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  took  part  both  in  it  and  Roberts'  return  march 
along  the  same  route  subsequently  was  infinitely  the  worthier 
of  admiration  of  the  two.  The  volume  ends  significantly  enough 
with  Lord  Roberts'  farewell  order  to  the  troops  in  South  Africa 
on  the  "  completion  "  of  the  war  there  in  November  1900.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  Lord  Kitchener's  supreme 
services  in  the  South  African  War  will  suffer  eclipse  as  com- 
pletely as  have  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  in  Afghanistan. 

"  The  Life  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith, 
K.C.M.G.,  Royal  Engineers."  By  his  Son-in-law,  William 
Kirk  Dickson.    London  :  Blackwood.    1901.  15J. 

The  career  of  Robert  Murdoch  Smith  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  many-sided  lives  led  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
our  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  When  only  a  young  subaltern, 
in  1856,  he  was  recommended  for  employment  in  connexion 
with  the  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  in  Asia  at 
the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War.  This  employment  having 
fallen  through,  he  was  nominated  for  work  on  the  Oregon 
Boundary  Commission  but  before  taking  up  these  duties  found 
himself  selected  to  accompany  the  Newton  Archaeological 
Expedition  to  Asia  Minor.  It  was  this  expedition,  known  as 
the  Halicarnassus  Expedition,  which  gave  the  ultimate  turn  to 
his  career  and  caused  him  to  become  an  ardent  student  of 
archaeology.  The  results  of  the  Newton  Expedition  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  shape  of  the  priceless 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture  from  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria,  dating  back  to  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

"  Trooper  8008  I.Y."  By  the  Hon.  Sidney  Peel.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1901. 

This  is  a  straightforward  account  of  the  services  of  the 
author's  Company  of  Yeomanry  in  the  Free  State  and  may  be 
taken  as  illustrative  of  the  good  work  done  by  that  useful  body 
of  men,  the  Imperial  Yeomaniy.  His  description  of  the  raising 
of  his  corps  recalls  the  mot  that  "half  of  the  men  couldn't 
ride  and  the  other  half  couldn't  shoot  ".  That  such  was  the 
case  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  recruits  is  tolerably 
evident  and  he  admits  reluctantly  that  their  weak  point 
throughout  the  campaign  was  their  shooting.  It  is  refreshing 
to  hear  an  articulate  opinion  from  the  ranks  on  the  subject 
of  our  military  chain  of  discipline.  .^.lluding  to  frantic 
but  futile  efforts  of  those  in  authority  to  turn  the  Yeomanry 
into  Regulars  he  drily  remarks  "  But  we  wore  them  down 
eventually".  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  private  soldiers 
of  infantry  were  throughout  extremely  friendly  to  the  Yeomanry 
and  fully  appreciated  their  value,  whereas  they  were  not  always 
so  sure  of  the  volunteer  infantry,  especially  the  C.I.V.,  whom 
they  regarded  more  as  competitors. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Ronald  and  I  :  or  Scenes  and  Characters  from  a  Village  of 
the  Past."  By  Alfred  Pretor.  Cambridge  :  Deighton 
Bell.  1901. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sketches,  as  it  seems  to  us 
loosely  strung  together  and  not  very  reasonably  named  as  a 
whole.  But  we  think  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — for  presumably 
he  is  the  friend  whose  advice  Mr.  Pretor  sought  —  did 
well  in  giving  encouragement  as  well  as  in  pointing  out  faults. 
The  prologue,  as  it  is  called,  serves  no  very  good  purpose  with 
its  jumble  of  things  about  editors  and  Aristophanes  and 
"Wuthering  Heights",  and  we  do  not  understand  quite  what  the 
writer  is  driving  at.  But  there  is  distinction  in  several  other 
sketches  in  this  little  volume,  and  pathos  and  humour  are  not 
always  absent.  "The  Cruel  Crawling  Foam  " — a  daring  name 
to  give  anything  that  is  not  first-class — a  sketch  which  Mr. 
Pretor  says  was  founded  on  fact,  is  good,  and  we  like  too 
"  Fighting  the  Cholera",  which  also  to  some  extent  may  recall 
Kingsley's  work.  "  Our  Rector  "  tells  of  a  very  Evangelical  old 
parson.  He  breakfasted  late — in  church.  "  A  cigar  was  the  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  the  Second  Lesson,  during  which 
period  its  fumes  could  be  seen  ascending  like  'curling  incense' 
to  the  blackened  rafters  of  the  roof"  It  sounds  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  every  evening  behaviour  of  the  famous  old  waiter 

at  S  's  Restaurant  not  so  many  years  ago,  who  chatted 

with  his  favourite  customers  over  their  chop  or  poached 
egg,  as  he  smoked  his  briarwood  pipe.  But  Mr.  Pretor 
is  prepared  to  swear  that  "Our  Rector"  is  absolutely 
true.  The  last  sermon  Mr.  Pretor  ever  heard  "Our  Rector" 
preach  was  on  the  text,  "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  sea  "  : 
"  an  unwise  and  disquieting  subject  for  a  congregation,  most  of 
whom  come  of  a  race  of  fishermen  ". 

"  Old  Time  Gardens."  By  Alice  Morse  Earl.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1902.    8^.  bd.  net. 

This  is  described  by  the  author  as  a  book  of  "the  Sweet  of 
the  Year",  and  there  certainly  lingers  about  many  of  its  pages 
something  of  the  aroma  of  the  garden  in  June  days.  The  love 
of  the  earlier  English  settlers  in  America  for  their  gardens  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  dwell  upon  as  Mrs.  Earl  does  and  as 
Hawthorne  did  in  a  choice  passage  in  his  "  Note-book  ".  "  The 
Herb  Garden"  is  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  this  enthusiastic 
book.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  gardens  of  New  England 
are  quite  destitute  of  lavender  :  but  tansy  and  rue  and  basil 
and  most  of  the  others  are  well  represented. 

"Jane  Austen  :  her  Homes  and  her  Friends."  By  Constance 
Hill.    London :  Lane.    1901.    2IJ  net. 

Miss  Hill  of  course  visited  Bath,  Chawton,  Winchester  and 
Southampton  ;  but  she  also  went  to  the  far  more  secluded 
village  of  Steventon — Jane  Austen's  birthplace — and  examined 
the  chief  houses  and  landmarks  connected  with  her  heroine  in 
that  country.  Dean  and  Malshanger  and  Overton  and  Oakley 
• — the  names  are  very  good  to  those  who  have  dwelt  in,  perhaps 
even  to  some  who  have  scampered  through,  this  pleasant  land. 

"  My  Residence  at  the  Court  of  the  Amfr."  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
Gray.    London  :  Macmillan.    1901.  6^. 

The  Ami'r's  death  has  furnished  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh 
edition  of  Dr.  Gray's  work — perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
Abdur  Rahman's  own  autobiography,  the  most  interesting 
narrative  yet  written  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Afghan  Court  and 
of  the  striking  personage  who  ruled  it.  Dr.  Gray  records 
his  experiences  and  observations  in  a  simple  and  effective  style 
and  lightens  them  with  many  stories  and  anecdotes  which 
appropriately  illustrate  the  characters  and  incidents  he  depicts. 

"  The  Politicians'  Handbook."  By  H.  Whates.  London  : 
Vacher.    1902.    bs.  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  Mr.  Whates  has  issued  his  digest  of 
State  papers  and  blue-books.  Probably  the  author  finds  his 
task  easier  than  at  the  beginning,  and  is  able  to  get  at  the 
vitals  with  comparative  ease  ;  but  the  " unestimated  pains"  of 
a  reputation  for  reducing  blue-book  to  pemmican  might  have 
stirred  the  sympathy  of  Browning.  In  his  introductory  "  The 
State  Papers— A  Review  "  Mr.  Whates  points  out,  in  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  as  to  the  Canal,  that 
"  such  comments  as  had  appeared  in  the  press — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Saturday^  Review— had  been  of  the  kind 
which  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  close,  for  whatever  reasons 
and  on  wha  tever  terms,  of  a  controversy  that  had  become 
tiresome".  HeJ  refrains  from  discussing  why  "this  atrophy  of 
the  critical  powers  of  the  press"  has  taken  place. 

The  Reports  of  Oxford  University  Institutions  for  the  year 
1900  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  give  a  useful  summary  of 
progress.  The  most  important  statement  is  concerned  with 
the  Bodleian.  Owing  to  an  extraordinary  press  of  extra  work 
the  funds  are  in  so  low  a  state  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
supply  the  extra  storage  room,  which  is  urgently  needed. 
Plans  however  have  been  submitted  for  the  University's 
approval  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  year  or  two  the  necessary 
room  will  be  supplied. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Major  Percy  Molesworth  Sykes,  H.M.  Consul  at  Kerman, 
has  been  seeing  through  the  press  the  proof  sheets  of  an 
important  book  on  Central  Asian  experiences.  "  Ten  Thousand 
Miles  in  Persia  "  is  a  record  of  eight  years'  constant  travel  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Iran.  The  author  writes  with  special 
reference  to  the  geography  and  history  of  Persia  as  well  as  to 
its  commercial  resources,  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes,  and  to| 
the  journeys  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Marco  Polo.  The 
work,  the  utility  of  which  will  be  enhanced  by  several  maps  and 
many  illustrations,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  Mr. 
Basil  Thomson's  account  of  "  Savage  Island"  one  of  the  least 
known  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  to  be  pubhshed  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  March. 

"Contentio  Veritatis",  is  the  title  given  to  seven  "  essays  in 
constructive  theology  "  by  six  Oxford  tutors.  The  book  seems 
calculated  to  attract  considerable  attention.  The  Rev.  H. 
Rashdall,  M.A.,  writes  on  "  The  Ultimate  Basis  of  Theism  "  : 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  on  "The  Person  of  Christ"  and' 
"The  Sacraments";  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wild,  M.A.,  on"The, 
Teaching  of  Christ"  ;  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burney,  M.A.,  on 
"Modern  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament"  ;  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Allen,  on  "Modern  Criticism  and  the  New  Testament"  ;  and 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.,  on  "The  Church".  The  Rev. 
A.  J.  Carlyle  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  F.  S. 
Marvin,  M.A.,  will  be  responsible  for  a  biographico-historical 
sketch  "Heroes  of  the  West"  which  Mr.  Murray  is  about  to 
add  to  his  school  library.  Among  new  editions  being  prepared 
by  the  same  house  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Gore's  "  Essays  on 
Church  Reform",  Mr.  G.  Baldwin  Brown's  "The  Fine  Arts ", 
and  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  "History  of  Painting".  The 
sixth  volume  of  the  new  text  of  Byron's  poetry  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  will  be  devoted  to  "  Don  Juan 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Murray's  announcements  those  who  read  and 
enjoyed  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant's  "  Owd  Bob"  will  look  forward  to 
the  same  writer's  new  serial  "  Danny"  which  is  to  commence 
in  the  March  issue  of  "The  Monthly  Review". 

Volume  IV.  of  the  seven-volume  "  History  of  the  English 
Church  "  which  the  Dean  of  Winchester  and  the  Rev.  William- 
Hunt,  M.A.,  are  editing  for  Messrs.  Macmillan,  is  nearly  ready.; 
It  will  treat  of  "The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Centuryi 
from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mary". 
Dr.  Gairdner  is  the  author.  The  same  publishers  have  also  in 
the  press  (i)  the  concluding  volume  of  "The  Scientific 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley",  edited  by  Sir  M.  Foster 
and  Professor  Ray  Lankester  ;  (2)  "  The  Elizabethan  Prayer 
Book  and  Ornaments"  by  Dr.  H.  Gee  ;  (3  and  4)  two  volumes' 
by  Bishop  Welldon,  entitled  respectively  "  The  Revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  and  "  '  I  Live  ' :  being  Hints  on  the  Christian' 
Life";  (5)  a  selection  of  sermons  and  addresses,  "  Words  of 
Faith  and  Hope",  by  the  late  Bishop  Westcott ;  and  (6)  "  Ad- 
dresses on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles",  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson,  with  an  introduction  by  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
A  revised,  largely  re-written,  and  copiously  illustrated  edition 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Rose",  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melhar, 
M.A.,  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  time  for  use  in 
the  coming  spring. 

Early  next  week  Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  a  work 
entitled  "  Homeric  Society  :  a  Sociological  Study  of  the  'Iliad' 
and  '  Odyssey'  '  by  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Social  Science  in  Yale  University.  Two  books  on  the  war 
are  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans  (i)  "Tommy 
Cornstalk  :  being  some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable  Features 
of  the  South  African  War  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Australian  Ranks"  ;  and  (2)  "  Records  of  Lumsden's  Horse", 
edited  by  Reginald  Rankin.  The  latter  work  will  give  a  full 
account  of  the  formation  of  Lumsden's  Horse  and  its  services 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  map  and  contain  numerous 
portraits  and  illustrations.  Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the 
press  two  volumes  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.  One  book 
will  contain  a  number  of  Historical  Essays  and  Reviews, 
including  an  essay  on  Dante  and  a  review  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds'  "The  Renaissance  in  Italy".  The  second  volume 
will  be  made  up  of  speeches  and  sermons  on  education. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  has  in  preparation  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  "  English-Swahili  Dictionary",  by  A.  C.  Madan, 
M.A.,  student  of  Christ '  Church  Oxford.  The  work  was 
originally  compiled  for  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa.  From  the  Clarendon  Press  may  also  be  expected  vei7 
shortly  "An  Antiquarian  Companion  to  English  History", 
edited  by  F.  P.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  a  school  book  on  Classical 
Archaeology,  written  by  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  and  J.  L.  Myres, 
M.A.,  and  intended  for  use  in  the  VI.  Form. 

Dr.  P.  Hume  Brown's  "  History  of  Scotland ",  which  the ! 
Cambridge  University  Press  are  issuing  is  to  be  extended  to 
three  volumes.    Vol.  II.  will  be  ready  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons  have  several  law  books  in  the  1 
press,  including  "  Ruegg  and  Mossop's  Law  of  P'actories  and 
Workshops"  as  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Act  of  1901  ; 
a  tenth  edition  of  "Wharton's  Law  Lexicon";  a  seventh 
edition  of  "Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract";  and  the 
thirteenth  edition  of  "Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division". 

(Contitiutd  0tt  /a^e  x.) 
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UP-TO-DATE- ECONOMICAL- RELIABLE. 

An  £8  15s.  Work  for  a  Preliminary  5s. 

'HE  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  the  Editor  of    The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP/^DIA  established  its  claim  to  be  con- 
^^red  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century, 
CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
being  brought  up  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machinery 
II  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  the 
distance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complete 
J  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries, 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working.  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major 
F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.   C.  Roberts-Atisten,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lietct.-Col. 
T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
uthard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus 
aclean.  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rous- 
artin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  14.  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
:ks,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
intervals  of  not  more  than  two  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
TURDAY  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  will  place  the 
nhaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
'Spieling  his  payments. 

ORDER  FORM. 

he  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Rkview,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP.^DIA,"  and  the  rest 
Bued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to 
I  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address   ,  

Profession  ...^  

Date   ^  „ 
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Messrs.  Blackwood  have  nearly  ready  two  new  volumes  in 
their  "  Modern  English  Writers  "  series.  The  first  of  these,  an 
enthusiastic  estimate  of  T.  H.  Huxley  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd,  who  deals  with  his  subject  under  five  heads, 
viz.,  the  Man,  the  Discoverer,  the  Interpreter,  the  Contro- 
versialist, and  the  Constructor.  A  volume  on  Thackeray  by 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  will  follow.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  to  deal 
with  George  Eliot,  the  volume  on  whom  was  originally  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  Messrs.  Blackwood  are  about  to 
publish  a  romance  entitled  "  Monsieur  Martin  ",  by  Wymond 
Carey,  a  writer  who  under  his  own  name  has  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  another  branch  of  literature.  The  eighth  impression  of 
"Words  by  an  Eye  Witness",  by  "Linesman"  (Captain 
Maurice  Grant)  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  imniedi- 
ately  with  a  new  preface.  The  author  of  "  John  Splendid  'V, 
Mr.  Neil  Munro,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  new 
story  of  Highland  life. 

To  their  "  Little  Library  "  Messrs.  Methuen  are  about  to  add 
the  novels—"  Marriage  "  The  Inheritance  and  "  Destiny  " 
—of  Miss  Susan  Ferrier,  the  versatile  and  witty  Edinburgh 
lady  whom  Scott  called  his  "  sister  shadow  ".  "  Marriage  "  will 
occupy  two  volumes,  and  is  to  appear  next  Thursday.  A  study 
of  Miss  Ferrier  has  been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  and 
there  will  be  an  introduction  and  bibliographies  by  Miss 
Goodrich  Freer.  Next  week  Messrs.  Methuen  will  also  issue 
a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  "  Mr.  Horrocks, 
Purser  :  which  describes  the  history  of  that  gentleman  together 
with  many  of  the  doings  of  Captain  Kettle";  and  "The 
Romance  of  Upfold  Manor  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Denny.  "  Thoughts 
and  Counsels  of  Many  Years  ",  by  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Alexander,  is  a  volume  consisting  of  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse  selected  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Burn  from  the  writings  of  the 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  with  a  preface  by  the  archbishop. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  has  an  attractive  array  of  forth- 
coming volumes.  Taking  the  fiction  first,  there  is  a  new 
novel,  "Scarlet  and  Hyssop",  in  which  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  deals 
in  some  detail  with  " the  parasites  of  modern  society".  This 
book  was  to  have  been  called  "The  Lepers ".  Mr.  Harding 
Davis  has  written  a  novel  of  murder,  mystery,  and  detective 
work  in  London  ;  it  is  called  "  In  the  Fog  ".  Then  we  are  pro- 
mised an  essay  in  fiction— "  The  Story  of  Eden  "—by  a  new 
writer,  a  lady,  who  has  chosen  to  be  known  as  Dolf  Wyllarde. 
She  has  selected  Cape  Town  as  the  scene  but  love  rather 
than  war  as  the  theme  of  her  story.  Delayed  by  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  author,  Mr.  Iwan  Miiller's  "Lord  Milner  :  his  Life 
and  Work  "  is  to  appear  in  March.    Mr.  Mliller  is  under- 


stood to  be  the  first  writer  to  have  had  access  to  \ 
private  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  his  work,  wh| 
will  form  a  sort  of  companion  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  "  Transvaa 
will  have  special  reference  to  the  question  of  South  Afric 
settlement.  Mr.  Heinemann  also  promises  the  first  Engl 
translation  of  the  verbatim  Latin  text  of  the  evidence  tal 
down  at  the  trial  and  rehabilitation  of  Joan  of  Arc  ;  a  wi 
on  "The  Philippines  and  the  Pacific"  by  Mr.  Archib| 
Colquhoun  ;  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Brandes'  "Main  Currents 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  dealing  with  "The  Romantic  Sch 
in  Germany "  ;  and  a  new  French  English— English  Frer 
Dictionary. 

Messrs.  Smith  Elder  have  nearly  ready  "Gentleman  Gari 
a  tale  of  Old  Tasmania ",  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Vogel  ;  "N 
Lester",  a  novel  by  Miss  Anna  Howarth  the  scene  of  whict 
laid  in  South  Africa;  and  a  novel  "Nicholas  Holbrook" 
Miss  Olive  Birrell. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  are  making  progress  v 
their  "Temple  Bible".  To  Vol.  XV. —  "  Isaiah "— wh 
is  nearly  ready  [pathetic  interest  attaches.  It  was  edited 
the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson.  Among  other  forthcom 
publications  by  Messrs.  Dent  may  be  mentioned  "  Lo' 
Cradle",  a  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbiggii 
"  Desiderio",  a  novel  of  the  time  of  Dante  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gardiner,  who  now  makes  his  first  effort  in  fiction  ;  "  The  Pass 
of  Scyld",  a  volume  of  Icelandic  poems  by  E.  E.  Kellett ;  : 
a  primer  of  physiology  by  Dr.  Alex  Hill.  At  the  beginning 
March,  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  growth  of  interest 
rural  life  and  character,  Messrs.  Dent  will  begin  the  publ 
tion  of  a  new  high-class  illustrated  monthly  to  be  called  "' 
Country  ".  Messrs.  Dent  have  also  in  hand  for  early  publ 
tion  a  volume  of  Saturday  Review  "  Middles  "  to  be  cai 
"  Recreations  and  Reflections  ". 

Messrs.  Duckworth  will  this  month  commence  a  "  Greenb 
Library  of  New  Fiction  "  with  a  volume  entitled  "  Twenty-^ 
Men  and  a  Girl "  by  Maxim  Gorky. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.  are  publishing  a  limited  edition , 
unique  work  on  the  "  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  In 
Language"  as  spoken  by  the  Eskimo  on  the  Western  Coas 
Alaska,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Barnum,  S.J.,  who  was  for  m 
years  attached  to  the  Alaska  Mission,  and  found  it  neces: 
to  reduce  the  language  to  a  scientific  form  in  order  to  c; 
on  his  labours. 

Mr.  John  Long  will  publish  in  April  a  special  edition  of 
King's  Race-Horses",  a  history  of  the  connexion  of  King  Edv 
VII.  with  the  national  sport,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Spenq 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

OLD  DIARIES,  1881-1901.    By  Lord  Ronald 

Sutherland  Gower.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

[ynst  out. 

"  It  contains  much  that  will  be  read  with  interest  and  curiosity,  since  Lord 
Ronald  has  been  privileged  to  know  great  numbers  of  the  great  and  famous,  and 
to  know  them  upon  terms  to  which  few  men  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  But  the  great 
attraction  of  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  many  pleasant,  homely  glimpses  it 

affords  of  Queen  Victoria  The  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  there  is  hardly  a 

page  that  is  uninteresting." — Standard. 


moir. 


FELICIA  SKENE,  OF  OXFORD.    A  Me 

Bv  E.  C.  RiCKARDS.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 
net.  tJ"'"' 
Felicia  Skene  was  a  traveller,  author,  linguist,  and  musician,  but  was  best  known 
for  her  philanthropic  work,  especially  in  the  city  and  county  gaols,  where  for  more 
than  forty  years  she  visited  the  prisoners  and  laboured  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

IN  TUSCANY.    Tuscan  Towns— Tuscan  Types— 

The  Tuscan  Tongue, 


S:c. 

Consul  ;for  West  Tuscany. 
6s.  net. 


By  Montgomery  Carmichael,  British  Vice- 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo. 

\Just  out. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMON - 

WEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  By  Prof.  Harrison  Mooke,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.    Demy  Bvo.  i6s.  net. 

{Just  out. 

GODLY  UNION  AND  CONCORD.  Sermons 

preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  iiiterest  of  Christian  Fraternity.  By 
H  Henslev  Henson,  li.D.,  tellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  and  Kector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Large  crown  8vo. 
6s.  net.   

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Large  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  per  volume. 

NEW  EDITION. 
EARTH  SCULPTURE;  or,  The  Origin  of  Land- 

Forms  liy  I'rofcssor  Gi.ikie,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Murchison  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Miiicralocy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  :  formerly  of 
II. M.  Geological  Survey.    Illustrated.  [Just  out. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE   HADDON   HALL   LIBRARY.  j 

Edited  by  the  Marquess  of  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEW^ 
N'EIV  VOLUME. 

SHOOTING. 

By  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  | 
With  Illustrations  by  H.  L.  Richardson  and  J.  Smit.    7S-  6d.  net. 
Standard.— '-Vix.  Shand's  volume  will  f^nd  a  hearty  welcome.    When  his  g 
laid  aside,  the  sportsman,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Shand,  may  fight  his  battles, 
again,  and  enjoy  his  evening  cigar  among  the  scenes  here  depicted  till  he  drearl 
is  actually  on  the  spot."  „.   „  ^ 

Other  Volumes  in  the  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY  :-Sir  Edward  Gi 
°    FLY-FISmNG,  Dean  Hole's  OUR  GARDENS    Mr.,  G.  A.  B  Dev 
HAMPSHIRE    HIGHLANDS,   Mr.  L  Otho    Paget  s  HUNTING,' 
Nisbet's  OUR  FORESTS,  The  Hon  R.  H.  Lvttei.ton  s  CRICKEr 
GOLpIand  Mr.  Edmund  Selous'^IRD  WATCHING.  7s.  6d.  net  pe 

NAPOLEON'S  LETTERS  TO  JOSEPHENE.    For  the  F 

Time  Collected  and  Translated.    By  H.  F.  HALL,  F.R.Hist.Soc.  i 

Photogravure  Portraits.    7s.  6d.  net.  

Owi-Wf.-"  The  notes  are  vigorous  and  illuminating,  and  the  general  stni 
of  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired."  

~^^n^EM  OF  REAL  GENIUS." 
Mr  W   I  CouRTHOrE  (laie  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford)  in  the /</<7/. 

KIARTAN  THE  ICELANDER.  A  Tragedy.   By  Newi 

HOW.-VRD,  Author  of  "  Footsteps  o^Proserpine."    4s.  6d.  net.  

Hmlrt^S    COTirE^™niirORKS.     Edited  by  A. 

WALLER  and  A.   GLOVER.     With   Introduction  by  W    E.  He 
,2  vols  limited  to  500  Sets,  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.    Vols.  1.  and  II.  re.-id; 
spectator.-"  P.  monument  tardily  raised  to  as  fine  a  cntic  and  as  sp.r 
wrifer  as  the  nineteenth  century  can  show.    Mr.  Henley  s  introduction  is  th 
Tssay  we  know  upon  Hazlitt  and  his  works.    A  last  word  of  praise  must  be 
to  theText,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  good  taste  and  accurate  scholarsl 

the  editors." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  W.  V.    By  William  Canton.  V 

D^lyTciegrapft-'^^K  singularly  sweet  and  tender  memoir,  written  b; 
father.    It  is  a  poem  in  prose,  told  simply  and  unaffectedly.  

DENT'S  NEW  AUTHORISED  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THACKERAY'S  WORKi 

IMusf  aled  by  C.  E.  BROCK.    Edited  by  WALTER  JERROLD. 

BARRY    LYNDON.     I  vol.  \Immcdiah 

PENDENNIS.  3  vols.      VANITY  FAIR.  3  vols. 

Small  crown  8vo.  35.  net  per  vol. 
•  *  The  entire  I  arte  Pa/>er  Edition  (loo  sets)  has  now  been  taken  up  I 
Boo\sJurs   to  JfZf  tC  kbliskcrs  ^ould  advise  immediate  appluat: 

This  edition  has  distinction.    The  shape  the^^ 
print,  paper,  and  illustration^  ^re  m  goodjaste^  L6<g  l-rosptt\ 

Published  by  J.  M.  DE.NT  &  CO. 

ALDINE  HOUSE.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON.   Cataloeues  poz^ 
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HE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY. 

VOL.  I.  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  8. 
First  large  edition  almost  exhausted. 

riSTONS.  A  story  in  3  Parts. 

By  MILES  AMBER.    Price  fs. 

A  piece   of  very   fine  workmanship  Whue\er   wrote  '  Wistons  '  ('  Miles 

her '  does  not  convince  me)  has  a  genuine  talent,  and  offers  us  in  a  first  work, 
ch  is  certainly  not  a  first  effort,  someihing  better  than  unusual  promise — 
sual  achievement."— J/m/t^?-. 


By  H.  G.  WELLS,  Author  of  "  Anticipations." 

rhe  Discovery  of  the  Future : 

Lecture    delivered    to    the  Royal  Institutii-ni.      Price  is.  paper:    2s.  cloth. 

Certain  Personal  Matters. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  ;  paper,  is. 


NEW   AND   NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION.    NEARLY  READY. 

The  insane  Root. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.    With  Frontispiece.  6s. 
One  of  the  most  singular  efforts  of  imagination  which  we  can  recall  to  remem- 

ce  The  utmost  charm  of  the  uncommon  pervades  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's 

ince." — IVorld. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION.     NOW  READY. 

The  Yeliow  Fiend. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.    Price  6s. 
Mrs.  Alexander  has  not  written  a  more  interesting  novel  than  '  The  Yellow 
World. 


SECOND    LARGE    EDITION.       READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

The  iWating  of  a  Dove. 

By  MARV  E.  MANN.    Price  6s. 
\n  unusually  charming  novel." — Outlook. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. 


iATTO  &  WINDUS  S  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
HE  OLD  BANK.  By  William  Westall, 

Author  of  •"  With  the  Red  Eagle." 

IN  FITZGERALD.  By  H.  A.  Hinkson, 

Author  of  "  O'Grady  of  Trinity.  ' 

\  breezy  picture  of  Irish  life.  ' — Times. 

HE  CAT'S-PAW.    By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  "  Diana  Barringion,"  &c.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Pegram. 
Ripples  over  with  happy  studies  of  human  nature."    Morninz  Leader. 
rhe  novel-reading  public  have  often  expressed  the  wish  that  there  were  more 
cresses  like  Mrs.  Croker,  who  could  give  us  these  light,  entertaining,  whole- 

j  novels,  never  lacking  in  imagination  and  the  art  to  paint  a  charauter  A 

sal  of  *  The  Cat's-paw '  will  make  them  wish  this  once  again." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

HE  GRAND  BABYLON  HOTEL. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  Author  of  "The  Gates  of  Wrath."  Second 
Edition. 

\  very  amusing  story  Excellent  is  the  mingling  of  farce  and  characterisa- 

 V'astly  amusin;^  and  well  done.'' — Academy. 

JDAH     PYECROFT,  PURITAN. 

By  HARR\'  LINDSAY,  Author  of  "  Methodist  Idylls,"  &c. 

It  is  a  readable  story,  healthy  and  invigorating  in  tone,  and  by  no  means  un- 

;ssful  in  it^»  historical  atmosphere." — .Athenfeuin. 

BLOW  OVER  THE  HEART.  By 

ROBERT  MACH  RAY,  joint-Author  of  "  The  Vision  Splendid.  " 

\n  unusually  entertaining  love  story  The  detective  work  is,  of  its  kind,  the 

we  have  read  for  many  a  day." — Graphic. 


Cpown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

ROWNS   AND  CORONATIONS. 

l-.y  '.V  II.I.IA.M    iONKS,  I.S.A.    With  01  lllu'tration.,. 

HEODORE     HOOK'S  CHOICE 

HUMOROUS   WORKS.    With  a  Life. 


ALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1902).  Containii.g  N.  tices  of  the 
fJccont,  Birth, _ -Marriage,  Educ-ilion,  &c.,  of  more  than  12.000  discinguished 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold 
ar  have  held,  their  Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  Bvo.  cloth 
?ilt  and  gilt  edges,  5CS. 

ondon  :  CIIATTO  &  WINDUS,  ill  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


ELLIOT  stock;sj<ew  books. 

In  crown  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  15s.  net 

A  HISTORY  OF  READING  ABBEY.  By 

Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  M.A.,  M.D.,  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated by  many  Views,  Plans,  and  Kacsimilcs. 
*'  The  present  volume  gives  lor  the  first  time  an  acmunt  of  all  available  fact* 

relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Abbey  before  its  own  fall  The  book 

has  been  equipped  with  a  signally  good  series  of  illustrations  and  drawings. 

Its  reproductions  of  illuminated  manuscripts  aie  almost  better  as  photographic 

achievements  than  the  views  of  the  Abbey  itself,  and  the  whole  volume  is  One 

for  luxurious  handling." — J\  fading  Mercury. 

"  A   theme  of  great  interest  finds  adequate  and  .sympathetic  treatment,  and  the 

publishers  have  ably  seconded  the  author  by  the  artistic  form  in  which  the  work  is 

produced  and  illustrated."— Tt/aHf/rfi/c?-  Courier. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  los.  6d.  net. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT 

BRITONS.    Prom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Rev.  J.  Ev.\ns,  B.A. 
"  Convenient  for  special  study,  or  for  reference  by  readers  particularly  interesteiJ 
in  the  Principality.    Carefully  studied  and  instructive."— .SVi^/iwa?;. 

THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

A   PARISH  SCANDAL.    By  Mrs.  Charles 

MARSHALL. 

"  Brightly  and  crisply  told.  Sure  to  amuse  many  readers,  and  to  instruct 
olhers."— Sheffield  Daily  Independent. 

"A  distinctly  original  and  powerful  new  novel." — Rock. 

'■  The  tale  is  developed  with  some  skill,  and  is  sufficiently  entertaining." 

Glasgo'a'  Herald. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

LIFE  versus  LIFE  ;  or,  the  FIGHT  FOR 

^  HUMANITY.    By  Albert  Wardham. 

"The  characters  are  true  to  nature,  and  without  exaggerated  colouring." — Rock. 
"  A  startling  and  smaitly  conceived  narrative  embodying  matter  which  arouses 
reflection  with  advantageous  effect."— Bristol  Mercury. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s. 

EAIN   MACARTHON:   AGONISTES.  By 

JOHN  CHARLESON. 
"  Vigorous  and  incisive  and  written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style." — Scotsman. 
"  There  is  some  e.\cellent  writing  and  good  leligious  feeling  in  the  book." 

Oxford  Chronicle. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  2s.  6d. 

JEAN  :  a  Play.    In  Prologue  and  Three  Acts. 

_  By  HARRY  TIGHE. 

"  Th  e  plot  is  handled  with  considerable  literary  skill  and  dramatic  power,  and 
Mr.  Tighe  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this  most  promising  effort." 

Aberdeen  Joitrjial. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 


GINN  &  COMPANY, 

JEbucational  ipubliebers, 

ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

TO  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  their  school 
and  college  books,  Messrs. 
GINN  &  COMPANY,  the 
leading  educational  pub- 
lishers of  America,  heretofore 
represented  in  London  by  an 
agent,  have  opened  a  Branch 
Office  at  the  above  address, 
under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Matheson, 
through  which  all  business  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ali 
British  Colonies  and  posses- 
sions, with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  will  now  be  cori' 
ducted. 


Guig.Sc  Company.  9.  S^Martins  Street 


INVITATION  TO  TEACHERS. 

All  interested  in  teaching  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  No.  9  St.  Martin's  Street, 
where  special  facilities  are  given  for  the  inspection  of  the  books  published  by 
Messrs.  GINN  &  COMPANY,  representative  of  the  most  advanced  methods  in 
American  education. 

SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

GINN  &  COMPANY  desire  tocall  special  attention  to  their  "  College  Series  " 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  ;  "  Latin  and  Greek  School  Classics  ;  "  their  *'  Inter* 
national  Modern  Language  Series  ; "  and  their  books  on  Anglo-Saxon. 

GINN  &  COMPANY  publish  a  large  assortment  of  English  Classics  edited 
respectively  for  children  and  for  the  students  of  Higher  English, 

Excellent  stories  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life,  designed  to  encourage  observation  and 
Nature  study  by  the  young,  are  among  the  publications  of  this  house  which  ba^'e 
proved  most  popular. 


GINN  Sl  company, 

Educational  Publishers, 

LONDON,    BOSTON    AND    NEW  YORK. 

9  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  L0H6IAHS  &  CO.'s  List. 


With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

TWO  WINTERS  IN  NORWAY: 

Being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in 
Sleigh-driving,  and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  EDMUND  SPENDER,  B.A.  Oxon. 

**  An  amusing  and  instructive  record  of  winters  spent  in  one  of  the  nearest  and 
most  accessible  of  playgrounds  for  those  who  yearn  for  an  annual  certainty  of  un- 
thawed  ije  and  snow  that  is  not  murky  slush." — Daily  Mail. 

"  It  is  undeniably  fresh  and  unhackneyed  as  to  its  matter  and  it  will  make 

many  a  reader  wish  that  circumstances  allowed  him,  too,  to  compare  the  land  of  the 
Vikings  in  January  with  what  he  already  knows  of  it  in  July." — Glasgow  Herald. 

CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS: 

A  Narrative  of  the  Outbrealc  of  1900. 
By  H.  C.  THOMSON,  Author  of  "The  Chitral  Campaign,"  &c. 
With  30  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.    8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


HOMERIC   SOCIETY  :  A  Sociological  Study  of 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    By   ALBERT   GALLOWAY  KELLER,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Social  Science  in  Yale  University.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
CoNTEMTS. — Introduction — i.     Ethnic  Environment— 2.     Industrial  Organisa- 
tion— 3.     Religious   Ideas  and   Usages — 4.     Property — 5.     Marriage  and  the 
Family — 6.    Governments,  Classes,  Justice,  &c. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  ROBINSON,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  Allhallows  Barking  by  the  Tower. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6cl.  net.  each  Volume. 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  \V.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows  Barking  by 
the  Tower.  i  J ust  published. 

THE    MINISTRY  OF  CONVERSION.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  ot"  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  \_Jnst  pitblishcd. 

PATRISTIC  STUDY.    By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Swete, 

D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

\_On  Tuesday  next. 
Other  Volumes  are  hi  preparation. 


THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

iNEW  VOLUME.) 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A..  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's:  and  the  Rev.  DARWELL  STONE,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Missionary  College,  Dorchester. 

PRAYER.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Worlledge,  M.A., 

Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Truro.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  1.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols,  crown  8vo. 
5$.  net  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR, 

1642-1649.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

HISTORY  OF   THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  8vo. 
21S.  Vol.  II.  1651-1654,  with  7  Maps,  8vo.  21s.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656,  with 
6  Maps,  8vo.  21s. 

The  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

With  378  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  12s. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POPULAR  EDITION.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  LIBRARY  EDITION.    2  vols. 
8vo.  30s. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  SCO  1  LAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
3  vols,  crown  Bvo.  24s. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and 

PHRASKS,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  E.^pression  of 
Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By  Pktisk  Makic  Roget,  M.D., 
F.R.S  Reconipo.sed  throughout,  enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget. 
New  Edition  (1901).    Crown  8vo.  9s.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By  L.  15.  WALI  ORD, 

Author  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  "Lady  M.-irget,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Tkis  Volume  lias  iiol  appeared  in  .Serial form. 
"  A  bright,  r.apid  story  of  modern  life    ...Charlotte  will  be  voted  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  Mrs.  Watford's  hetoines."  — /Ic/z^/tv/y. 

"The  denouement  is  a  slartlin;^  and  une.xpectcd  one  The  closing  chapters, 

indeed,  contain  some  really  powerful  writing. "—.SVtJ/^wrtM. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  duologues  with  her  mother  that  Charlotte's  gifts  .-is  a  con- 
versationalist are  most  conspicuously  dis|)layed.  '—Spectator. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  LIST 


A  T  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LLBRARLES.  ' 

CECIL  RHODES: 

A  Study  of  a  Career. 
By   HOWARD  HBNSMAN, 

Author  of    A  History  of  Rhodesia." 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"The  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject  gives  special  interest  t 
the  passages  descriptive  of  the  early  life,  the  peculiarities,  and  unconventiom 
habits  of  a  curious  and  in  some  respects  baffling  personality.  .  .  A  considerabl 
contribution  alike  to  current  biography  and  to  the  historical  literature  of  Britis 
South  Africa." — World. 

"  There  is  something  undoubtedly  attractive  and  impressive  in  Mr.  Hensman 
bold  survey  of  great  political  problems.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  his  boo 
is  that  in  which  he  discusses  Mr.  Khodes's  relations  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party. 

.Standard. 

'"With  wise  discrimination  and  impartiality  Mr.  Hensman  has  selected  thos 
features  of  his  theme  which  convey  a  forceful  and  accurate  ider  of  the  grei 

Imperialist  and  his  achievements  A  work  which  will  be  valued  by  all  admira 

of  a  dominant  figure  in  contemporary  history." — M anchester  Courier. 
"  An  illustrative  manual  of  Imperial  politics." — Birmingham  Post. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

LEADERS  OF 
RELIGIOUS    THOUGHT    IN  THI 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  S.  li.  MELLONE,  M.A.Lond.  D.Sc.Edin., 

Author  of  "  Studies  in  Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction." 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


"LINESMAN'S"   BOOK   ON  THE  WAR. 
EIGHTH  IMPRESSION,  WITH  A  NEW  PREFACE. 

WORDS   BY  AN  EYEWITNESS. 

By  "LINESMAN."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"The  work  of  an  artist — a  fair-minded  artist,  who  can  take  his  reader  into  tl 
vortex  of  the  fiercest  battle,  intr  oduce  him  to  all  that  is  base  and  vile  in  man 
nature,  all  that  is  gruesome  and  depressing  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  and  yet  ni 
repel  or  fill  the  reader  with  disgust.'' — Times. 

*'  The  most  interesting  book  that  has  yet  been  written  upon  the  war." 

St.  yamess  Gazette. 

"  So  comprehensible  that  every  serious  historian  in  the  future  will  have  to  consu 
his  chapters." — Daily  Chronicle.  \ 

EIGHTH  IMPRESSION,  WITH  A  NEW  PREFACE. 

WORDS    BY   AN  EYEWITNESS. 

By  "LINESMAN."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SEPOY    GENERALS:    Wellington  t. 

Roberts.    By  G.  W.  Forrkst,  CLE.,  Ex-Director  of  Records,  Governmei 
of  India.    With  9  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  writer  who  recalls  in  stirring  language  the  deeds  of  the  great  men  who  wo 
the  Empire  is  deserving  of  a  double  welcome  .  ...They  are  all  recalled  to  lil 
in  this  admirable  volume,  by  a  master  of  all  the  enthralling  mystery  of  the  Englis 
Orient." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest  was  well-inspired  in  revising  and  re-publishing  these  studi< 
of  Sepoy  Generals.    His  lively  style  lends  play  to  his  erudition." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF 

JANETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  in  z  vols.  Post  8vo.  15s.  net. 


NOW  READY,  NEW  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRE 

TORIA.    By  Captain  Avlmer  Hai.dane,  D.S.O.,  2nd  Batt.  Gordon  High 
landers.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Map,  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"  Capt.  Haldane's  e^cape  from  Pretoria  is  among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  c 

the  war  Fiction  seldom  has  the  power  to  thrill  exercised  on  every  page  of  thi 

simple  narrative  It  is  written  in  precisely  the  right  style,  and  it  holds  ih 

attention  from  end  to  end." — .Spectator. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

THE  END   OF  AN   EPOCH.  Bein^ 

the  Personal  Narrative  of  Adant  Godwin,  the  Survivor,  liy  A.  Lincoln  GreBN 
Crown  8\'o.  6s. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  novels  of  the  year,  and  brimming  with  human  interest  

For  Christmas  holiday  reading  I  can  heartily  recommend  this  clever  story  " 

British  Weekly. 

"TWO  YEARS  AFTER." 
By  "LINESMAN." 

Sec  SECOND  EDITION  of 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

for  FEBRUARY,  price  z.s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Etiinlnirf^h  .ami  London. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Now  for  some  time  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
"  itself  its  own  fever  and  pain";  and  its  self-analysis 
has  not  altogether  tended  to  self-congratulation.  Other 
business  has  been  entirely  blocked  by  the  rather  petti- 
fogging discussions  on  the  Procedure  rules.  The  re- 
spective claims  of  the  "diners-out"  and  the  "week- 
enders "  dichotomised  the  House  after  quite  a  new 
principle  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  debate  even  Mr. 
Dillon  was  heard  to  commend  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour  and  eagerly  voted  on  their  side.  The 
"week-enders"  won  by  a  large  majority  urging, 
perhaps  more  speciously  than  honestly,  that  now 
the  half-holiday  was  transferred  from  Wednesday 
to  Friday  they  would  more  easily  keep  in  touch 
with  their  constituencies  ;  their  links  were  not  men- 
tioned. In  spite  of  a  protest  from  the  lawyers  it 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  afternoon 
sitting  should  begin  at  two  o'clock  instead  of  three. 
With  a  sense  of  proportion  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  the  most  important  almost  revolutionary  rule 
was  thought  worthy  of  least  discussion.  The  first 
reading  of  less  important  bills  will  now  take  place  almost 
automatically  and  the  constitutional  liberty  to  balk 
discussion — though  promises  are  held  out  with  regard 
to  more  serious  legislation — will  greatly  strengthen  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  and  negative  the  powers 
of  the  Opposition.  The  new  power  of  the  Speaker  to 
adjourn  the  House  in  case  of  "  grave  disorder"  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  but  the  Irish. 

Though  successful  on  all  these  heads,  on  one 
minor  point  in  his  Procedure  rules  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  compelled  to  make  two  retreats.  As  the  sug- 
gested rule  stood,  a  member  who  would  not  speak  an 
"adequate  apology  "—the  phrase  substituted  for  the 
"  sincere  regret  "  of  the  earlier  draft— could  never  have 
returned  to  the  House.  But  it  was  urged  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  in  private  consultation  that  he  could  not 
indefinitely  refuse  a  member  who  applied  for  it  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  If  a  member 
thus  retired  and  was  re-elected,  he  would  enter  the 
House  without  making  any  apology  at  all.  Mr.  Balfour 
therefore  substituted  the  proposal  that  a  recalcitrant 
member  should  be  suspended  for  120  days,  roughly 
the  length  of  a  session.  But  the  retreat  did  not 
stop  here.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Redmond  showed  such  pious  horror  at  the  premature 
discussion  of  so  startling  a  constitutional  change  that 


Mr.  Balfour  accepted,  in  ingenuous  alarm  at  the  storm 
he  had  raised,  the  proposal  to  adjourn  the  discussion  of 
the  point.  Mr.  Balfour  retires  so  prettily  that  loss  of 
prestige  is  never  spoken  of  in  his  case  ;  but  why  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  earlier  consulted 
is  beyond  explanation,  nor  is  there  any  explaining  away 
of  the  considerable  tactical  success  of  the  Opposition. 

Lord  Rosebery's  descent  on  Liverpool  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman's  counter-move  on  Leicester  have 
I  after  all  precipitated  a  crisis — on  paper.  Lord  Rosebery 
j  in  a  short  neat  letter  to  the  "Times"  has  proclaimed 
j  the  "definite  separation "  of  himself  from  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  "  I  remain,  therefore,"  he  writes,. 
'  "  outside  his  tabernacle,  but  not,  I  think,  in  solitude  ". 
At  last   the   position   is   clear.    Lord  Rosebery  has 
taken  up  the  challenge  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman   flung    down    with    some    show   of  ill- 
temper   at   Leicester.    There   are   now   two  Liberal 
!  parties,  with   views   distinct    even   antagonistic,  on 
I  the  "clean  slate"  on  Home  Rule,  on   the  war  and 
its   methods.    But  what   is   the   next   step?  Three 
parties  cannot  very  well  live  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  it  would  be  a  national  disaster  if  the  weakness 
of  the  Opposition  were  to  be  yet  further  increased. 
Meanwhile  there  is  only  one  appointed  leader  and  he  i& 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
letter  and  good  intentions  we  have  jet  no  proof  that 
Lord  Rosebery  will  organise  his  party  as  a  practical 
Opposition.    There  has  been  so  much  talking  for  so 
many  years  that  we  cannot,  while  action  is  still  pending, 
I  believe  the  good  intentions,  any  more  than  we  believed 
the  talk  of  the  unity  which  is  now  definitely  shattered. 

]  The  National  Liberal  Association  has  fallen  from  its 
old  eminence.    The  meeting  at  Leicester  was  nothing 

'  but  pitiable  from  any  point  of  view  and  was  deliberately 
used  as  a  battle-field  by  the  two  sections  of  the  party. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  name  was  received 

j  with  immense  enthusiasm  and  most  of  the  speakers 
expressed  views  for  which  there  seems  no  other  term 
but  pro-Boer,  though  the  word  has  recently  beeri 
alleged  to  be  libellous.  But  in  spite  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  meeting  the  Liberal  Imperialists  were 

'  strong  enough  to  prevent  Mr.  Lehmann  pressing  his 
motion  that  the  Derby  programme  should  be  endorsed 
and  they  managed  to  get  a  large  percentage  of  their 
candidates  elected.   Incidentally  they  were  charged  with 

I  adopting  the  methods  of  Tammany  by  the  payment  of 

!  delegates,  and  the  silly  accusation  led  to  some  unlovely 
bickerings.  The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  amend- 
ment was  covered  by  a  singularly  unworthy  shufile  : 
the  Derby  programme  stood,  it  was  urged,  whatever 
happened  to  the  amendment  endorsing  it.  The  question 
is  :  Does  the  National  Liberal  Association  stand  if  its 
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committee  cannot  agree  to  endorse  its  own  programme  ? 
In  the  evening  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  braced 
himself  up  to  quite  a  vigorous  speech  announcing  his 
adhesion  to  "mouldy  programmes  "  and  his  rejection 
of  Lord  Rosebery.    His  vigour  has  been  rewarded. 

For  the  moment  the  facing  of  the  remount  scandal 
is  postponed.  General  Truman  demanded  under  virtual 
compulsion  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  and  capacity 
and  as  there  is  special  provision  made  by  which  an 
officer  may  insist  on  such  inquiry  it  is  unreasonable  of 
the  critics  of  the  Government  to  object  to  the  military 
constitution  of  the  committee  appointed.  Meanwhile 
General  Truman  is  to  retain  his  post,  but  an  assessor 
has  been  appointed  on  the  ground  that  General  Truman 
will  be  busied  with  his  defence.  So  much  for  General 
Truman  ;  the  Government  will  be  able  to  postpone  its 
defence  until  General  Truman's  case  is  disposed  of. 
Then,  when  no  persona!  delicacy  interferes  with  freedom 
of  discussion,  the  whole  question  of  organisation  of  the 
Remount  Department  will  be  thrashed  out.  Perhaps 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  nurses  secret  hope  of 
taking  some  inadequate  vengeance  on  Mr.  Brodrick  for 
that  matter  of  the  deficiency  of  cordite.  The  debate 
in  the  Lords  on  the  alleged  meat  scandal  extracted  no 
promise  for  an  inquiry  from  the  Government  ;  but  if  a 
tenth  of  what  is  asserted  is  justified  Lord  Lansdowne's 
cavalierly  superficial  defence  of  the  War  Office  cannot 
be  ultimately  accepted  as  adequate. 

There  has  been  much  valuable  information  given  in 
connexion  with  South  Africa,  of  which  very  little  notice 
has  been  taken.  The  Blue  Book  on  the  Concentration 
Camps  issued  on  Monday  contained  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  conditions.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  reduced  by  one-half  since  last  October 
and  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  been  thrown  into  the 
work.  The  process  of  removal  to  the  coast  has  begun 
and  in  the  organisation  of  the  camps  themselves  the 
right  sort  of  practical  improvement  may  be  expected 
from  the  appointment  of  two  Indian  Famine  Commis- 
sioners to  superintend.  Even  the  extreme  sentimental- 
ists have  given  Mr.  Chamberlain  credit  for  the  vigorous 
and  effective  changes  ;  but  why  praise  of  him  should 
involve  attacks  on  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  is  more  imme- 
diately connected  Vv'ith  the  work,  it  passes  the  power  of 
logic  to  explain.  The  news  that  Pretoria  is  to  remain 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  is  unexpected,  but  the 
decision  is  wise.  It  is  no  advantage  for  a  Government 
to  be  in  the  turmoil  of  a  city  like  Johannesburg.  It  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that  an  official  reception  of 
Dr.  Leyds  in  Paris  and  the  journey  of  the  globe-trotting 
delegates  to  America  have  attracted  no  notice. 

A  long  report  from  Lord  Kitchener  was  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  Tuesday.  It  does  not  alter  in  any 
material  way  our  views  of  the  course  of  the  war  ;  but 
so  sanguine  an  estimate  from  a  man  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
reticence  is  better  assurance  of  solid  and  substantial 
progress  than  any  we  have  yet  received.  But,  though 
Lord  Kitchener  is  sanguine,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
does  not  expect  any  definite  end  to  the  war.  A  certain 
number  of  irreconcileables  will  retire,  not  to  the  north, 
but  to  the  grim  country  in  the  west  and  from  there  may 
trouble  the  police  in  the  Cape  for  a  long  space.  The 
report  of  the  columns  is  shorter  than  usual  and  less 
satisfactory.  In  the  week  17  Boers  were  killed, 
5  wounded,  107  captured  and  138  surrendered.  We 
have  experienced  one  mishap.  Part  of  the  2nd  Dragoons 
becoming  detached  from  General  Hamilton's  columns 
were  surrounded  ;  two  men  and  two  officers  were 
wounded  ai;d  forty  six  men  captured. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Estimates  have  been 
issued.  The  first  are  considerably  smaller  and  the 
latter  a  little  larger  than  was  generally  expected.  The 
estimated  army  expenditure  tor  1902  3  is  000,000 
or  ^26,000,000  less  than  last  year.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  decrease  is  principally  due  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  expected  expenditure  on  the  war  and 
the  provision  already  made  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
Field  Force  at  its  present  strength  for  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  present  financial  year.  The  estimate 
for  the  ordinary  services  is  much  the  same  as  last 


year.  Additional  money  is  to  be  spent  on  sending  more 
Volunteers  to  camp  and  the  cost  of  the  new  Yeomanry 
is  to  be  an  extra  ;^35o,ooo,  but  these  amounts  will  be 
saved  on  the  Army  Reserve,  garrison  battalion  and  the 
new  Militia  Reserve.  When  the  debate  comes  on  Mr. 
Brodrick  may  be  asked  some  uncomfortable  questions 
on  this  last  head,  as  the  saving  in  estimated  expenditure 
is  made  on  the  simple  plan  of  raising  only  a  portion  of 
the  quota  of  troops  promised  a  year  ago. 

The  Navy  Estimates  are  made  remarkable  by  the 
unusually  thorough  and  determined  statement  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  amount  asked  for  is 
1, 250,000,  an  increase  of  ^^380, 000.  Of  this 
;^9,053,c)oo  is  to  be  spent  on  reconstruction,  and  the 
assurance  that  all  this  sum  is  to  be  "  earned  and  spent 
by  31  March  "  gives  the  estimate  an  explicit  meaning 
which  it  has  sometimes  missed.  One  of  Lord  Selborne's 
assurances  reads  like  a  criticism  of  some  of  the  excuses 
lately  made  for  the  War  Office  :  the  development  of 
peace  administration  is  to  be  on  such  lines  as  make  for 
efficient  war  administration,  an  expression  of  policy 
which  has  not  invariably  been  taken  for  granted.  A 
committee  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  chairman  are  to 
consider  the  crucial  question  how  the  manning  of  the 
navy  is  to  be  supplied,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Navy  Reserve  will  also  come  under  their  con- 
sideration. It  is  an  interesting  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  ship  that  training  with  masts  and  sails  has 
at  last  been  definitely  abandoned  ;  but  even  now  many 
authorities  think  the  change  unwise. 

Two  riots  on  the  Continent  have  grown  from  small 
occasions  to  alarming  proportions.  At  Trieste  prompt 
action  has  for  the  moment  arrested  any  great  danger, 
but  at  Barcelona  the  rioters  who  now  number  some 
80,000  are  still  dominating  the  situation.  The  first 
origin  of  the  strike  seems  to  have  been  some  dispute  in 
a  small  factory  of  metal-workers.  This  was  repressed 
with  considerable  severity  and  the  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  town,  which  is  notoriously  anarchic, 
made  common  cause  with  the  metal-workers,  and 
some  neighbouring  towns  have  since  been  drawn  in. 
Churches  and  convents  have  been  attacked  and  gutted 
and  continual  collisions  with  the  police  and  attacks  on 
employers  have  resulted  in  many  deaths  among  both 
■women  and  men.  The  immediate  object  of  the  strikers 
is  to  starve  out  the  town  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
successful  in  raising  bread  to  famine  prices.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  military  will  collect  in 
sufficient  force  to  check  worse  developments,  but  as 
the  rioters  are  said  to  have  been  well  supplied  with 
arms  through  political  organisations  a  considerable 
fight  is  not  impossible.  Martial  law  for  the  whole 
country  is  threatened  and  constitutional  guarantees 
are  already  withdrawn  in  respect  of  Barcelona.  The 
town  has  had  many  such  experiences  and  in  southern 
countries  ardour  for  insurrection  grows  by  indulgence. 

The  success  of  Prince  Henry's  visit  to  America  might 
have  been  assured  without  the  silly  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  Germans  to  pre-date  their  expression  of  friend- 
liness to  a  point  before  the  Spanish-American  war. 
There  are  ten  million  Germans  in  America  burning  to 
do  honour  to  the  Kaiser's  brother,  and  they  have  helped 
to  urge  the  native  Americans  into  excesses  of  competi- 
tive hospitality.  They  are  naturally  a  hospitable  people 
and  such  a  visit  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  good 
service  to  international  relations  which  an  amiable 
member  of  a  Royal  family  may  render.  But  one  is  a  little 
sorry  for  the  guest,  lest  he  may  be  killed  by  kindness. 
The  programme  mapped  out  for  him  is  more  ambitious 
than  Lord  Rosebery's  at  Liverpool,  and  if  he  is  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  entertainments  and  cover  the  distances 
which  are  projected  he  must  temporarily  become  a 
Mycerinus  :  sleep  is  either  discounted  or  allowed  for  on 
the  Edison  principle  that  man  will  soon  be  content  with 
four  hours  at  most.  However  Prince  Henry  will  have 
had  a  great  reception  and  have  "  done  "  the  country  as 
only  the  Americans  understand  the  art  of  doing. 

Recent  rumours  of  unrest  in  Afghanistan  are  nothing 
more  than  what  might  have  been  expected  and  was 
actually  foretold.    Too  much  importance  need  not  be 
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attached  to  them.  So  far  as  these  stones  proceed 
from  foreign  sources  or  refer  to  pretenders  now  under 
Russian  protection,  it  would  be  safe  to  connect  them 
with  complications  further  East  and  West  and  to  expect 
their  development  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  in 
China  and  Persia.  Where  they  concern  internal  dis- 
sensions or  border  troubles  they  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  ferment  which  would  follow  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  and  the  removal  of  so  repressive 
an  influence  as  Abdur  Rahman.  His  successor  seems 
disposed  to  pose  as  a  champion  of  Islam  and  court  the 
support  of  the  Mullahs.  Such  a  policy  would  strengthen 
him  against  Russia  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be 
a  possible  element  of  frontier  disturbance  on  the  Indian 
side.  We  may  always  count  on  having  these  priests 
ready  to  oppose  us  and  stir  up  trouble  among  the 
tribesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It  might  not 
be  far  wrong  to  assign  to  their  machinations  the  raiding 
recently  reported  from  the  Khyber. 

Patagonia  is  not  a  land  where  the  average  Briton 
can  hope  to  find  a  congenial  home,  and  it  is  hardly 
wonderful  that  the  Welshmen  who  formed  a  colonv 
there  should  be  keen  to  repatriate  themselves.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  anxiety  to  afford  them  Colonial 
Office  assistance  acted  under  a  misapprehension.  They 
desire  to  settle  anew  in  Canada,  where  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  no  doubt  they  will  form  a  prosperous 
and  happy  community,  it  is  however  impossible,  as  he 
explained,  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  concern  itself  in  an 
emigration  scheme  affecting  a  self-governing  colony. 
The  only  colonies,  in  the  emigration  to  which  the 
Imperial  Government  interests  itself  directly,  are  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Hence 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  if  the  Welshmen 
desire  Imperial  assistance  they  must  go  to  South  Africa 
which  is  likely  to  be  an  Imperial  charge  for  some 
time  to  come.  Simple  as  this  explanation  is,  it 
has  been  misrepresented  by  the  cable,  and  Canada 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
shown  a  preference  for  South  Africa  over  Canada.  On 
the  face  of  it  we  should  think  that  South  African  con- 
ditions were  more  likely  than  the  Canadian  to  suit 
colonists  who  have  been  living  in  Patagonia.  The  idea 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  overlooks  Canadian  services 
during  the  war  cannot  have  occurred  to  any  responsible 
person  in  the  Dominion. 

The  reading  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
No.  I  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  must  have  given 
strange  searchings  of  heart  to  the  men  of  scarlet 
gowns  and  full-bottomed  wigs.  Their  lordships  were 
hearing  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Divisional 
Court  refusing  a  mandamus  against  Dr.  Tristram's 
order  in  the  Brighton  ritual  case.  As  judgment  is 
reserved  we  reserve  comments  on  the  facts.  It  was 
however  interesting  to  see  Consistorial  Court  Bumble- 
dom mercilessly  overhauled  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Laud,  and  to  hear  the  question  asked  "  Is  it 
law  that  a  Bishop  must  appoint  a  Chancellor  "?  From 
the  constitutional  and  historical  point  of  view  we 
should  certainly  like  to  hear  their  lordships  on  the 
Gore  case. 

On  Monday  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  the  trial  began 
of  the  men  charged  with  committing  extensive  forgeries 
and  frauds  on  the  Bank  of  Liverpool.  Goudie  was 
charged  with  the  forgery  of  all  the  cheques  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  ^160,000  which  had  been  drawn  by  him 
on  the  account  of  Mr.  Hudson  the  soap  manufacturer. 
He  pleaded  guilty  and  went  into  the  witness-box  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  transactions  between  him,  Marks  the 
bookmaker,  Mances  who  turned  out  to  be  a  card  sharper, 
and  Burge  the  pugilist  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was 
charged  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Bank  of  the  ' 
sum  of^5,ooo.  This  was  the  charge  investigated  and 
iri  dealing  with  it  the  whole  history  of  the  case  was 
disclosed.  Burge  found  out  that  Goudie  had  been 
betting  largely  with  Kelly  a  bookmaker  of  Bradford  and 
Stiles  his  partner  ;  and  Goudie  by  threats  was  compelled 
to  make  bets  with  Marks,  which  he  did  to  the  amount  of 
^91,000  in  three  weeks.  Goudie  never  won  and  his 
commissions  were  in  fact  never  executed,  but  he  paid  as 
if  the  losses  were  real  and  Burge,  Marks  and  Mances  , 


shared  the  proceeds.  Burge  was  found  guilty,  but 
sentence  was  deferred  on  the  two  men  until  after  the 
trial  of  Kelly  and  Stiles  which  took  place  on  Thursday. 

Kelly  and  Stiles  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Bank  of  a  sum  of  about  ^74,000  and  they 
pleaded  guilty.  Their  exploitation  of  Goudie  was  only 
less  heinous  than  that  by  Burge  and  his  confederates 
from  the  absence  of  any  compulsion  on  him  by  them 
to  defraud  the  Bank  ;  but  they  took  full  advantage  of 
Goudie's  imbecile  mania  for  betting  on  a  large  scale, 
and  cheated  him  when  he  happened  to  win,  or  when  he 
ought  to  have  won.  When  all  the  men  were  brought 
up  to  receive  their  sentences  the  judge  inquired  as  to 
the  amounts  which  could  be  saved  for  the  Bank  by  the 
prisoners  handing  over  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  Kelly's  wife  and  Surge's  wife  were  ordered 
along  with  Kelly  and  third  parties  who  held  money  for 
him  to  transfer  their  rights  to  the  Bank  by  Saturday 
when  the  sentences  are  to  be  passed.  A  sum  of 
^30,000  invested  by  Mances  in  Consols  and  otherwise 
a  sum  of  ^15,000  left  at  his  bank  by  Marks,  and  a  sum 
of  about  ^38,000  at  Burge's  bank  had  already  been 
arrested  by  the  Liverpool  Bank.  The  only  thing  not 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  still  is  how  Goudie  could  have 
committed  forgeries  for  such  large  amounts  without 
being  sooner  discovered. 

Before  the  Lords  Committee  on  betting  Sir  Alfred  de 
Rutzen  stated  that  betting,  by  which  he  meant  chiefly 
street-betting,  caused  more  mischief  than  anything 
else.  Two  more  sane  and  trustworthy  authorities  than 
he  and  Mr.  Horace  Smith  who  supported  him  could 
scarcely  be  found.  Of  course  you  cannot  stop  betting 
by  law,  nor  is  it  easy  to  devise  a  method  by  which  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  give  the  unhappy  instance  of  a 
witness,  could  distinguish  a  vvelsher  from  the  more 
genuine  bookmaker — though  perhaps  some  of  his  old 
pupils  would  trust  Bishop  Perclval's  personal  perspi- 
cuity. Nevertheless  is  an  altogether  ridiculous  fine, 
and  we  like  the  humour  of  the  convicted  bookmaker 
who  made  his  fine  up  to  ^10  by  giving  Mr.  Horace 
Smith  an  extra  _;^5  for  the  poor-box.  The  law  may  do 
something  by  making  the  punishment  adequate. 
Possibly  the  press  by  refusing  publicity  at  any  rate 
to  fraudulent  tipsters  might  do  more,  and  the  beginning 
made  by  the  "  Daily  News  "  is  at  any  rate  courageous. 

With  a  view  to  stimulate  the  study  of  nature  In 
education  an  association  has  been  formed  to  promote 
in  London  a  "  Nature  study  "  exhibition  in  the  summer. 
Prizes  and  certificates  are  to  be  offered  to  school- 
children of  all  classes  for  exhibits  in  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  the  considerable  expenses  are  to  be  met 
by  subscriptions.  The  schedule  will  not  be  published 
for  some  weeks  but  the  names  of  the  committee  re- 
sponsible are  at  least  an  earnest  that  the  scheme  will 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  sentimentalists.  The  chair- 
man of  the  executive,  who  is  an  ex-minister  of  educa- 
tion in  South  Australia,  has  written  a  stimulating 
letter  to  the  "Times"  explaining  the  objects  of  the 
exhibition.  His  witness  to  the  zeal  for  nature  study 
in  his  own  country  Is  suggestive  and  the  colonial  ex- 
hibits should  fulfil  a  double  educational  work.  It  is 
satisfactory,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  In  Epping 
Forest,  that  the  uprooting  of  any  plant  is  to  be 
specially  forbidden  and  that  specim.ens  of  rare  plants 
are  not  to  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  would  seem  to  be  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  Robert  Montgomery,  the  poetaster. 
Macaulay  tells  us  how  Montgomery's  volume  was 
prefaced  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet  "  doing  his  very  best 
to  look  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility."  Mr.  Phillips 
has  refined  on  this  by  allowing  the  booksellers  to  hang 
out  his  likeness  signboard  style  over  their  shop-fronts, 
supported  by  "  Paolo  "  on  the  one  side  and  "  Ulysses  " 
on  the  other.  How  far  this  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  features  may  help  the  sale  of  the  book  is  a 
commercial  calculation  we  are  neither  competent  nor 
careful  to  go  into.  But  in  the  name  of  literature  (it 
might  be  irrelevant  to  invoke  Poetry)  we  protest 
against  this  resort  to  the  methods  of  "  Lipton's 
markets  ".    Is  this  the  fine  flower  of  log-rolling?    It  is 
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bad  enough  to  be  bored  with  private  recitals  and 
society  advertisements  of  *'  young  poets  ",  but  that 
nuisance  at  least  has  classical  precedent  with  Juvenal 
to  vouch  for  it.  Conspicuous  modesty  will  hardly  be 
looked  for  in  one  who  thinks  him  strong  enough  to  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  but  we  did  not  expect  so  out- 
rageous an  abandonment  as  this  betrays. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  M.P.,  like  the  German  Electress,  is 
fond  of  meditating  on  "  the  infinitely  little  ".  A  while 
ago  he  was  at  mimic  war  with  a  fellow  M.P.  about  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber  ;  and  now,  in  tones  of  Tappertitian 
tragedy,  he  has  been  addressing  a  Mr.  Bagge  and 
others  about  this  same  seat  in  its  somewhat  broader 
aspects.  The  world  has  not  been  hanging  on  to  the 
result  with  the  feverish  anxiety  which  Mr.  Bowles 
would  have  it  feel  at  this,  to  him  no  doubt,  solemn 
crisis  of  the  Empire.  Yet  a  good  number  of  people  are 
tickled,  whilst  some  are  really  concerned  at  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Bowles  disappearing  from  the  scene  at  S.  Stephen's. 
Very  likely,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said,  Mr.  Bowles 
does  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  House.  Yet  is  he 
a  gay  performer,  seasoning  many  an  otherwise  insipid 
debate  with  the  condiments  of  a  ready  wit.  And  he 
has  no  particularly  foolish  fads  and  affectations  :  he 
does  not  pose  as  a  pro-Boer,  a  conscientious  objector 
or  an  anti-dog-muzzler.  Lynn  may  well  be  lenient  to 
him.  His  want  of  taste  in  criticising  his  leaders  is 
notorious,  but,  like  Bernal  Osborne,  he  himself  is  the 
real  sufferer  thereby. 

We  are  getting  rather  tired  of  turning  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  only  to  find  the  name  '*  Mr.  Norman  " 
peppered  thickly  over  the  page.  The  American  business 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  might  be  claimed  perhaps  that 
Mr.  Norman  had  some  locus  standi  there,  as  the  enter- 
prising penster  who  acted  as  "  Our  Special  Commis- 
sioner "  in  the  States  a  few  years  ago.  But  what  in 
the  world  has  he  to  do  with  Spion  Kop  and  Mr.  Balfour 
and  General  Buller?  The  long  rigmarole  in  this  matter 
might  well  have  been  cut  down  to  a  paragraph  by  the 
"  Times  "  sub-editors,  with  the  "  Dear  Mr.  Normans  " 
and  "Dear  Mr.  Balfours"  left  out.  As  it  is  the 
correspondence  reflects  on  Mr.  Balfour's  sense  of 
humour. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  the  important 
addition  to  the  market  borrowings  of  ;^2, 124,250  and 
as  the  receipts  on  account  of  revenue  are  higher  by 
;^2, 720,880  the  market  has  not  on  balance  benefited 
from  its  drawings  on  the  central  institution.  The 
coin  and  bullion  show  an  increase  of  ^616,070, 
^260,000  of  which  came  from  abroad,  and  the 
active  note  circulation  is  contracted  by  ^192,690. 
The  resultant  of  the  various  changes  in  the  figures 
is  an  increase  in  the  reserve  of  ^^808,760  and  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  i'o6  per  cent,  to 
47"i8  per  cent.  The  Funds  have  been  steady  through- 
out the  week  and  Consols  close  at  a  slight  increase, 
although  the  volume  of  business  has  not  been 
great ;  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that 
a  further  issue  of  Consols  may  yet  be  avoided.  Home 
rails  have  been  a  weak  market  and  declines  have  been 
general,  the  list  closing  at  the  worst.  American  rails 
showed  no  marked  movement  until  Thursday  when  a 
sharp  break  occurred  consequent  on  the  opinion 
stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  United  States 
Attorney-General  against  the  legality  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Northern  Securities  Corporation  ; 
pending  a  decision  in  the  Courts  on  this  important 
question  it  is  unlikely  that  the  market  will  recover  to  a 
sound  basis  of  dealing — the  wild  speculative  opera- 
tions may  of  course  continue.  The  South  African 
mining  market  has  experienced  a  severe  relapse 
and  the  methods  of  certain  inside  speculators, 
to  which  the  set-back  is  attributed,  would  appear 
to  call  for  some  stringent  measures  to  be  taken 
by  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  a  repetition  of  the  incident.  The 
remaining  markets  have  been  quiet  and  have  presented 
no  special  feature  of  interest,  and  the  week  closes  with 
a  dull  feeling  throughout  the  House.  Consols  94)). 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


LORD    ROSEBERY'S    SEVEN    OR  EIGHT 
SPEECHES. 

IN  the  confusion  of  the  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  small  statistical  fact  whether  Lord 
Rosebery  delivered  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  speeches 
at  Liverpool.  But  a  collation  of  authorities  makes 
probable  the  view  that  he  spoke  once  on  Friday 
night  and  delivered  seven  speeches  in  six  places 
on  Saturday.  The  other  man  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  made  last  week  only  one  speech  ;  and  if 
Lord  Rosebery  wishes  to  challenge  comparison  one 
is  compelled  by  the  force  of  mathematics  to  grant 
that  by  this  astounding  tour  de  force  in  "  the  third 
greatest  of  Imperial  cities  "  he  has  easily  won  the 
match.  A  comparison  or  contrasting  of  the  two 
men,  after  the  Plutarch  manner,  is  natural  enough 
at  the  moment.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  acquired  the 
constant  attribute  "pushful",  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
when  he  described  Lord  Shelburne,  in  his  little  book 
on  Pitt,  as  one  of  the  suppressed  characters  in  English 
history,  had  no  wish  to  write  his  own  epitaph.  Lord 
Rosebery  will  be  no  Lord  Shelburne  if  speaking  can 
prevent  the  comparison.  Another  attribute  held  in 
common  between  the  two  men  is  an  else  un- 
paralleled success  in  catching  the  breath  of  popular 
favour.  Only  of  the  two  the  breath  matters  less  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  he  might  steam  ahead  with- 
out it,  while  Lord  Rosebery  robbed  of  plaudits 
is  a  boat  becalmed,  a  yet  more  sorry  spectacle 
than  the  driver  of  the  lonely  furrow.  But  the  sail- 
ing boat  is  still  the  more  beautiful  vessel.  Large 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  linking  the  Empire  together  as 
a  steamship  should,  he  is  singularly  scant  of  the 
willowy  grace  which  always  gives  charm  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  public  appearances.  Even  his  customary 
attitude  is  gracefully  suggestive  of  his  style  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  no  fewer  than  six  tables  had  to  be  manu- 
factured of  an  exact  altitude,  in  order  to  lend  Lord 
Rosebery's  elbow  the  true  familiar  House  of  Lords 
angle,  as  it  were  the  real  Grecian  bend.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain from  time  to  time  lapses  into  doubtful  taste.  ! 
He  cannot  always 

"  veil 

His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake." 

Lord  Rosebery's  good  taste  is  constant— perhaps  be- 
cause it  has  seldom  to  conflict  with  too  stubborn 
convictions. 

Certainly  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  have  delivered 
eight  or  even  six  speeches  ;  he  would  not  have  the 
necessary  metaphors.  At  each  separate  effort  Lord 
Rosebery's  eclectic  sprightliness  supplied  him  with 
fresh  illustrations  :  at  the  Stock  Exchange  where 
he  spoke  as  the  Derby  winner ;  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  where  he  gave  a  pretty  turn  even  to  agri- 
cultural depression  ;  at  the  Exchange  news-room 
where  he  took  the  part  of  a  cricketer's  father  ; 
at  the  Cotton  Exchange  and  the  several  meals 
where  he  deviated  into  seriousness,  even  politics. 
Let  no  one  belittle  the  feat.  No  man  or  even  woman 
ever  before  covered  so  many  subjects  at  such  length  and 
in  such  short  time,  nor  approached  the  feat  of  so  bewilder- 
ing the  reporters  that  they  were  not  clear  as  to  where 
one  speech  ended  and  the  next  began.  We  might  share 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  Liverpool  if  Lord  Rosebery  had 
not  reasserted  his  claim  to  be  a  serious  leader  of  a 
serious  party  ;  but  such  glib  omniscience  of  the  elements 
of  all  subjects  is  not  paraded  by  a  steadfast  statesman 
coincidently  with  preparation  for  a  grave  campaign.  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  summoned  from  bowls  to  battle  ;  it 
is  another  to  play  skittles  instead  of  fighting.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  have  been  wiser  to  take  counsel  or  ask 
some  candid  friend  first  to  prune  his  periods.  Even 
a  neighbour,  eminently  his  next-door  neighbour  in 
Berkeley  Square,  could  have  given  him  the  need- 
ful help  in  the  art  of  compression — of  boiling  down 
his  stuff  before  putting  it  on  the  market.  There 
were  hopes  for  Lord  Rosebery  after  Chesterfield,  but 
even  new  metaphors  do  not  justify  old  sermons.  One 
is  weary  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  the  promising 
young  man  ;  the  part  of  the  hopeful  sprig  does  not 
quite  become  the  man  who  was  Premier  seven  years  ago, 
has  won  the  Derby  and  long  since  earned  great  muni 
cipal  fame  in  London — and  at  Epsom. 
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Since  Chesterfield,  in  spite  of  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  Government,  Lord  Rose-  [ 
bery  has  been  marking  time.  He  advanced  not  a 
single  step  in  his  Liverpool  utterances  unless  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  disclaiming  the  Irish  Party. 
Mr.  Redmond  has  made  a  more  or  less  new  demand 
for  a  separate  Irish  Parliament  and  this  idea  very 
properly  fills  Lord  Rosebery,  the  father  of  Imperial 
Federation,  with  horror.  He  showed  even  some  poli-  , 
tical  courage  in  describing  Home  Rule  as  "  dead  and 
buried"  and  talking  of  "mouldy  programmes"  as  a 
sequel  to  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  this 
candour  on  Mr.  Redmond's  part  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  convince  other  politicians  of  the  essential  ill 
patriotism  of  the  Irish.  Lord  Rosebery  in  short  has 
come  into  line  with  the  Unionists  after  a  delay  of  some 
fifteen  years,  and  politically  he  must  be  put  among 
the  characters  whom  Theophrastus  described  as  late- 
learners.  But  he  takes  and  has  been  given  none 
the  less  credit  for  his  conviction  that  it  has  been  thrust 
down  his  throat.  He  will  acquire  other  convictions  by 
the  same  process.  A  man  who  makes  as  many  and 
as  long  speeches  as  Lord  Rosebery  needs  as  good 
a  memory  as  the  proverbial  liar.  Different  sections 
of  the  party  are  accepting  and  using  different  bits  of 
his  different  speeches.  The  National  Liberal  Associa- 
tion have  already  fastened  on  him  the  one  gross  mistake 
he  made  in  criticism.  They  have  used  his  name,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  to  back  their  protest  against  uncon- 
ditional surrender  ;  but  in  the  same  breath  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  rejected  even  with  scorn  his 
schoolmaster's  advice  on  the  value  of  a  clean  slate. 
Even  he  is  growing  tired  of  Lord  Rosebery.  The 
hopeful  young  man  is  deferring  hope  so  long  that  he 
will  soon  make  even  his  most  heartfelt  admirers  sick. 
We  admire  Lord  Rosebery,  his  taste,  his  oratory,  his 
freshness,  his  patriotism,  his  fine  gentility ;  but  a 
dilettante  can  share  in  all  these  qualities.  It  was 
not  unnatural  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Liverpool 
to  cheer  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  boast  that  "we 
of  the  common-sense  party  "  put  our  country  before 
all  else.  But  the  comparison  we  made  a  year  ago 
still  applies  :  Lord  Rosebery  must  expect  the  workers, 
the  men  who  have  done  something,  to  feel  towards 
the  author  of  such  excellent  sentiments  as  Hotspur  felt 
on  the  field  of  battle  when  to  him  breathless  and  faint, 
leaning  upon  his  sword 

"  Came  then  a  certain  Lord,  neat  and  trimly  dressed  ". 

The  Liberal  party  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  advice 
that 

— "  The  sovereignst  thing  on  earth 
Was  Parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise  ". 

Even  the  public  will  weary  of  Lord  Rosebery  if  he  con- 
tinues content  with  cultured  generalities  about  the  duty 
of  being  in  tune  with  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ",  or  him- 
self so  glib,  smoothly  and  in  "  holiday  and  lady  terms  " 
labels  greater  men  as  "  mealy  mouthed  "  talkers.  The 
Parmaceti,  the  pouncet-box,  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
popinjay  are  better  away,  even  the  metaphors  grow 
irritating.  Soon  we  shall  begin  to  look  on  Lord 
Rosebery  as  himself  a  sort  of  metaphor,  a  trope,  a  thing 
used,  as  the  dictionaries  say,  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  a  litterateur  expressed  in  terms  of 
politics. 


MORE  JOURNALISM  THAN  DIPLOMACY. 

A^T^E  had  last  week  to  congratulate  the  Government 
*  *  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  kept  the 
secret  of  the  treaty  with  Japan.  For  once  our  diplomacy 
seemed  to  have  divorced  itself  from  the  press,  but  in 
revenge  the  unsavoury  controversy  over  the  conduct  of 
the  Great  Powers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  close  con- 
nexion that  prevails  between  the  new  diplomacy  and 
the  newest  journalism.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  belief  that  this  episode  has  been  one  of  the  least 
creditable  in  the  not  very  creditable  record  of  our  recent 
dealings  with  the  United  States.  But  if  we  find  fault 
with  the  nature  of  the  Government's  proceedings  we 
have  none  to  find  with  their  methods.  Who  more 
suitable  than  a  journalist  as  the  recipient  of  Lord 
Cranborne's  confidences?    Mr.  Norman,  not  only  from 


his  connexion  with  the  United  States,  but  also  from  his 
experience  as  interviewer  and  special  correspondent, 
was  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  part  he  undertook. 
Not  that  we  blame  the  member  for  Wolverhampton 
for  adopting  this  facile  method  of  self-advertisement. 
It  is  the  Foreign  Office  that  we  blame  for  permitting 
its  representative  to  reply  to  him. 

We  will  not  reiterate  the  arguments  we  employed 
with  regard  to  the  original  indiscretion.  It  need  only 
be  pointed  out  how  unfortunately  the  course  of  events 
has  justified  the  criticisms  then  made.  We  did  not 
understand  then,  and  we  still  less  understand  now, 
why  various  journalists  in  various  positions  who  were  in 
search  of  an  advertisement  or  "copy"  have  been  per- 
mitted to  plunge  our  Government  into  a  fresh  and 
entirely  gratuitous  quarrel  with  Germany.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  deplorable  consequences  of  this  kind  of 
slanging-match,  carried  on  by  newspapers  on  behalf  of 
their  principals,  in  this  case,  regrettably,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  great  Powers,  we  must  protest  against 
the  humiliating  position  in  which  it  has  placed  this 
country.  Not  only  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
but  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  takes  part  in  the 
ignoble  controversy,  and  the  latter  emerges  in  a  some- 
what battered  condition  from  the  fray  in  which  he 
should  never  have  condescended  to  participate.  When 
the  combatants  seemed  inclined  to  desist  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  unseemly  wrangle  we  had  a  message 
from  New  York  telling  us  that  "  American  opinion 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  further  elucidation  of 
this  incident  from  both  parties ".  We  can  quite 
understand  that  American  opinion  wants  quite  as 
much  of  this  kind  of  thing  as  it  can  get.  What 
indeed  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  patriotic  citizen 
of  any  country  than  to  see  a  scramble  going  on  among 
other  Great  Powers  to  demonstrate  that  each  in  turn 
was  the  true  friend  and  had  never  wished  to  be  any- 
thing else,  to  see  not  merely  foreign  newspapers  pulling 
one  another  to  pieces  in  the  quarrel  but  the  statesmen 
of  one  country  actually  joining  in  the  fray,  and  having 
their  course  apparently  dictated  to  them  by  special 
correspondents. 

England  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  this  most  un- 
seemly imbroglio,  Unfortunately — to  use  the  words  of 
a  Berlin  newspaper—  "the  discussion  was  placed  upon 
the  orders  of  the  day  by  the  English  "  ;  and  it  might 
have  gone  on  to  say  that  when  the  ex-correspondent 
within  the  House  seemed  to  want  encouragement  it 
was  supplied  from  the  United  States  by  a  correspondent 
(by  no  means  ex-)  with  the  significant  comment  "  it 
is  expected  that  questions  will  be  asked  about  it  this 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  ".  When  the 
questions  have  been  asked  and  answered,  we  are  in- 
formed, through  the  same  journalistic  medium,  that 
the  American  Government  adheres  to  its  previous  atti- 
tude and  still  gives  us  credit  for  having  stood  by  them 
in  a  moment  when  friendship  was  valuable.  We  fear 
the  British  public  may  not  be  so  grateful  for  this 
gracious  patronage  from  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  "Times"  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  it  is 
pitiable  that  the  Government  should  have  exposed 
themselves  to  it.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason 
why  they  should  have  provoked  a  renewal  of  so 
unprofitable  a  controversy,  no  great  emergency  called 
for  it,  and  to  the  Germans  it  only  and  very  naturally 
appeared  like  an  ill-natured  attempt  byajealous  rival  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  Prince  Henry's  approaching  visit  to 
America.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  our 
Government  had  a  hand  in  this  despicable  game  but  we 
sincerely  regret  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  cap- 
tured so  easily  and  made  tools  of.  As  for  the  Opposi- 
tion, they  lost  a  great  opportunity.  They  lose  so 
many  that  one  more  or  less  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
notice,  but  it  is  strange  indeed  that  no  leading 
member  on  their  front  bench  should  have  risen  to 
protest  against  the  curious  and  unwarrantable  breaches 
of  diplomatic  etiquette  which  have  been  committed 
throughout  this  affair.  They  would  have  done  a  service 
to  statesmanship  if  they  had  thought  fit  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Nobody  comes  well  out  of  this  affair,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  hold  that  Lord  Pauncefote  was  in  the  right 
rather  than  our  Government  when  he  joined  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  other  Powers  in  suggesting  the 
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presentation  of  a  frien^Jly  note  to  President  McKinley 
after  the  reception  of  the  final  offer  of  Spain.  For 
this  he  was  only  snubbed  by  our  Foreign  Office, 
more  philo-American  than  the  Ambassador  himself! 
Lord  Pauncefote  will  hardly  be  grateful  to  the 
special  correspondent  who  constitutes  himself  his 
advocate  or  to  the  Government  which  allows  itself 
to  be  "drawn"  In  this  over-simple  fashion;  nor 
indeed  will  the  thinking  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  consider  the  whole  controversy, 
for  of  all  the  reputations  which  have  suffered  that 
of  the  late  President  McKinley  has  suffered  the  most. 
We  have  it  now  proved  on  indisputable  authority 
that,  before  war  was  declared  or  hostilities  com- 
menced, Spain  had  actually  sent  an  offer  to  Wash- 
ington to  concede  all  the  American  demands  regard- 
ing Cuba  save  one,  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
the  President  and  known  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  but  was  never  communicated  to  the  Senate  or 
to  any  representatives  of  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Smalley  tells  us  that  Mr.  McKinley  "did  not  know 
what  effect  this  might  have  had  on  the  American 
people ".  Clearly  it  could  not  have  made  them 
more  bellicose  for  they  were  at  the  time  boil- 
ing over  with  warlike  zeal.  The  President 
must  then  have  thought  that  it  might  have  made 
them  more  peaceful  and  preferred  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  a  consummation  he  did  not 
wish.  We  have  always  taken  a  strong  view  of  the 
late  President's  conduct  before  the  war  against  Spain, 
holding  that  he  should  have  stood  up  more  manfully 
against  the  tide  of  aggressive  sentiment,  but  we  never 
dreamed  of  imputing  to  him  so  direct  a  responsibility 
for  the  conflict.  We  have  even  refused  to  credit  the 
rumours  which  we  were  reluctant  to  believe.  But  now 
it  is  openly  confessed  by  the  gentleman  who  once 
hymned  Mr.  McKinley's  re-election  in  almost  lyric 
strains  that  the  exploit  of  the  Ems  telegram  has  had 
a  very  close  analogy  in  recent  days,  and  that  another, 
without  the  excuse  of  Bismarck,  who  after  all  had  to 
make  a  nation,  but  from  pure  ambition  and  to  please 
his  supporters,  actually  suppressed  an  opponent's  offers 
which  might  have  led  to  peace.  There  are  more  ways 
than  one  of  earning  the  title  of  "  Mehrer  des  Reichs  "  ! 

Every  Bismarck,  we  may  suppose,  has  his  Busch, 
though  Buschs  like  Bismarcks  vary  in  quality.  It  is 
strange  how  history  reproduces  itself  in  masquerade. 
Perhaps  after  the  recent  revelations  the  American  states- 
man comes  out  of  it  the  worst.  But  the  whole  incident 
only  emphasises  one's  dislike  of  the  incursion  of  jour- 
nalism into  diplomatic  fields  and  one's  regret  that 
English  statesmen  should  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
volved in  an  international  episode  of  so  deplorable  a 
character. 


LORD   BALFOUR'S  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTIONS. 

READERS  of  the  Saturday  Review  must  have 
followed  the  vaccination  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  this  week  with  deep  interest,  and  not  a  little 
satisfaction.  Lord  Newton  made  a  temperate  but 
extremely  cogent  presentation  of  the  case  for  immediate 
revocation  of  the  license  conferred  on  the  "  conscientious 
objector  "  by  the  last  Vaccination  Act.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recapitulate  his  arguments,  as,  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  stated  our  views  in  these  columns  at  con- 
siderable length.  We  did  not  expect,  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Lord  Newton  expected,  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  sudden  volte-face,  don  the  white 
sheet  of  penance  and  introduce  an  amending  Act.  The 
party  system,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  not 
favourable  to  the  sudden  abandonment  of  a  mistaken 
policy,  although  that  is  the  keynote  of  sound  busi- 
ness. A  "  bull  "  on  the  Stock  Exchange  will 
turn  round  and  become  a  "bear"  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  any  great  business  corporation  will  drop 
an  unsuccessfLil  venture  with  the  utmost  celerity 
and  any  strong  man,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
thinks  nothing  of  continuity  but  much  of  taking  prompt 
advantage  of  unfortunate  experience.  But  the  party 
system  moves  slowly,  and  it  is  in  the  oflicial  defence  of 
the  old  that  the  germs  of  the  new  find  their  most 
favourable  nidus.    It  was  useful  to  have  from  the 


speakers  on  both  sides  deliberate  declarations  of  their 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  made  the  official  defence  of 
the  Government,  was  at  pains  to  leave  no  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  "conscientious 
objector  ". 

The  main  argument  of  the  Government  defence  is 
extremely  promising  for  the  future.  The  Act,  we 
were  reminded,  is  an  experimental  measure  with  a 
limited  duration.  The  House  was  asked  to  throw 
out  Lord  Newton's  suggestion  because,  at  the  most, 
its  adoption  would  shorten  only  by  a  year  the 
license  of  the  conscientious  objector.  The  present 
time  is  to  be  taken  as  a  period  of  experiment 
and  of  education,  and  it  was  made  plain  that 
the  Government  hope  to  find  that,  within  the 
period  of  their  Act,  the  objection  to  vaccination  will  die 
out.  We  quite  agree  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  point  of  view,  especially  if,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  to  spare  no 
pains  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  the 
modern  methods  of  preparing  and  Inoculating  the 
lymph.  A  most  promising  sign  of  the  confidence  now- 
felt  in  modern  methods  is,  that  in  London  at  the 
present  time,  many  persons  of  all  classes  have  chosen 
the  public  vaccinators  in  preference  to  private  practi- 
tioners. The  prevailing  epidemic,  too,  is  bringing  with 
it  a  series  of  lessons  that  will  do  much  to  educate  the 
conscientious  objector  out  of  his  dangerous  folly.  A 
letter  in  the  "Times"  of  Thursday,  from  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Mile-End  Infirmary,  puts  one  of 
these  lessons  in  a  startling  fashion.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  smallpox  has  effected  an  entrance  to  that 
large  institution  and  has  claimed  many  victims. 
Forty  nurses  and  two  matrons  in  the  institution  were 
in  direct  contact  with  the  disease.  Of  these,  thirty- 
one  had  been  re-vaccinated  before  the  outbreak, 
but  none  of  them  more  than  two  years  before  it. 
Four  more  were  re-vaccinated  Immediately  after  the 
outbreak  ;  and,  of  these  thirty-five,  none  took  the 
disease.  The  remaining  seven  all  took  the  disease. 
Of  the  seven,  three  had  not  been  re-vaccinated  ;  the 
other  four  were  re-vaccinated,  but  within  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  the  disease,  that  is,  after  they  had  been 
infected  with  the  contagion.  If  the  epidemic  spread 
and  continue  in  London,  and  If  it  reach  many  of  the 
large  towns  In  England,  we  do  not  doubt  that,  within 
the  period  of  the  existing  Act,  the  process  of  education 
will  be  complete,  and  the  "conscientious  objectors'* 
will  be  recovered  from  smallpox,  dead  from  smallpox, 
or  converted  to  vaccination. 

If,  however,  the  voice  of  smallpox  itself  shall  not 
have  silenced  the  conscientious  objector  by  the  end  of 
1903,  what  Is  to  be  done?  Lord  Balfour  repeated  the 
well-known  arguments  against  compulsion.  The  penal 
clauses  are  difficult  to  administer  and  many  persons  have 
a  strong  objection  to  Acts  turning  into  crimes  conduct 
not  otherwise  regarded  as  criminal.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  Is 
true,  in  introducing  one  of  the  Irish  Acts,  made  short 
work  of  such  objection.  No  doubt  the  conduct  made 
criminal  by  the  Irish  Coercion  Acts  was  united  by  a 
very  plain  link  with  what  the  most  rudimentary  con- 
science would  regard  as  crime,  and  it  is  difficult, 
though  getting  less  difficult,  to  bring  home  to  the 
ordinary  mind  that  refusal  to  be  re-vaccinated  cr 
vaccinated  is  a  very  short  step  from  the  manifest  crime 
of  helping  to  infect  a  neighbour  with  smallpox.  Were  It 
thoroughly  understood  that  every  unvaccinated  person 
were  selfishly  throwing  on  the  community  the  vast 
burden  of  upholding  the  necessary  smallpox  hospitals, 
and  criminally  running  the  risk  of  bringing  infection  on 
his  neighbour,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  principle  of  compulsion.  But  far  short 
of  such  a  changed  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
Muzzling  Orders  or  the  Education  Acts  furnish 
ample  precedents  for  compulsion  enforced  by  penal- 
ties. Parents  who  neglect  the  education  of  their 
children  can  be  punished  by  law,  and,  while  such 
punishment  Is  not  enforced  In  every  case  or  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  its  existence  gives  the 
needed  additional  stimulus  to  many  lazy  or  careless 
parents.  A  compulsory  clause  in  a  Vaccination  Act, 
applied  on  similar  lines,  would  produce  a  similar  result. 
Its  existence  would  just  turn  the  scale  In  a  large  number 
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of  cases  and  so  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  un- 
vaccinated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  question  of 
the  form  of  the  penalty  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  prosecute  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  Act  amended  to  apply  to  re-vaccina- 
tion as  well  as  to  primary  vaccination  would  suffice. 
But  the  Act  should  be  framed  so  that  a  civil  action  for 
damages  would  lie  when  smallpox  had  been  spread  by 
neglect  of  vaccination.  If  an  unvaccinated  person 
become  a  centre  of  the  disease,  then  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  or  individuals  who  have  suffered  by 
being  brought  in  contact  with  him  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, should  be  able  to  claim  and  obtain  whatever 
damages  he  is  able  to  pay.  Similarly,  if  a  shopkeeper, 
manufacturer,  or  other  employer  of  labour  choose  to 
employ  unvaccinated  persons,  then,  when  cases  of  the 
disease  can  be  tracked  back  to  his  establishment,  he 
should  have  to  pay  damages  to  the  victims,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have  to  pay  were  he 
to  cause  loss  of  health  or  of  life  by  any  other  act  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  staff.  If  persons  choose 
to  run  risks  for  their  neighbours  or  customers,  it  is  only 
right  that  they  should  be  responsible.  The  defence  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  of  the  present  Act  has  made 
it  plain  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  or  as  the 
result  of  a  settled  policy  ;  in  the  year  or  two  which  the 
Act  has  still  to  run,  every  possible  means  must  be 
employed  to  aid  the  Government  in  the  re-education 
of  public  opinion  and  so  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
whatever  party  may  then  be  in  power,  to  stop  once  for 
all  the  legalised  presence  among  us  of  harbourers  of 
smallpox. 


THE  INDIAN  REMOUNTS  REPORT. 

THE  report  on  the  Horse  and  Mule  Breeding  Com- 
mission assembled  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  October  1900  has  just  been  issued  and  will  be 
read  just  now,  when  the  remounts  question  is  engaging 
so  much  attention,  with  a  special  interest.  We  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  drawn  attention  to  the 
horse  supply  of  India,  and  we  felt  it  a  duty  some  years 
ago  to  animadvert  very  strongly  on  the  fatal  policy  which 
introduced  hackney  sires  into  that  country.  It  is  with 
no  sense  of  "  Schadenfreude"  that  we  now  find  all  we 
had  then  to  say  amply  justified,  and  our  severest  stric- 
tures more  than  borne  out  by  actual  results.  The  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  matter  is  however  that  there  are 
still  forty-three  of  the  soft-boned  under-bred  brutes 
that  figure  as  hackneys  at  large  in  India  propa- 
gating their  species  and  adulterating  the  equine 
population  of  the  country.  But  we  learn  that 
good  sense  has  at  length  triumphed  even  at  this 
cost,  and  that  no  more  such  sires  are  to  be  provided. 
General  T.  B.  Tyler,  who  was  president  of  the  com- 
mission, has  been  long  known  to  us  as  a  sound  horse- 
master  and  authority  on  horseflesh,  a  practical  man 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  artillery  ;  and  the 
selection  of  so  capable  a  president,  even  though  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  spare  him  from  his  duties  of 
Inspector-General  of  Artillery,  is  an  example  of  how 
such  things  should  be  done.  The  name  of  General 
Elliot,  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  on  the  commis- 
sion, was  another  assurance  of  success,  and,  though 
he  was  called  away  to  South  Africa  before  its  labours 
were  complete,  he  did  not  leave  until  his  presence  had 
made  itself  felt.  The  commission  visited  all  the  remount 
depots,  the  Government  farm  at  Hissar,  and  all  the 
principal  breeding  districts  in  India.  Ten  thousand 
horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  were  inspected.  The  fairs 
of  Ahmednagar,  Jacobabad,  Jellalabad,  Sibi,  Sikapur, 
and  Bulanashar  were  visited.  Evidence  was  obtained 
j  verbally  from  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
i  questions  on  points  where  information  was  desired 
were  circulated  in  India  amongst  civil  and  military 
officers,  native  chiefs,  breeders  and  dealers  native  and 
European.  A  great  quantity  of  evidence  collected  in 
this  way  has  been  carefully  sifted,  and  a  clear  insight 
into  the  present  situation  placed  before  the  public. 

The  commission,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  General 
Tyler  to  the  Artillery  Rearmament  Committee  at  home, 
was  forced  to  finish  its  labours  in  England  :  a  circum- 
stance which  we  can  only  regard  as  conferring  on  its 
conclusions  an  additional  value.   Amongst  other  matters 


the  vexed  question  of  hunter-sires  was  thoroughly  gone 
into  in  England,  and  some  very  valuable  evidence  from 
hackney-breeders  has  been  received,  which  tends  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  already  formed  in  India  as  to 
the  unsuitability  of  hackneys  for  the  propagation  of 
riding-horses.  The  chief  recommendations  of  the 
commission  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief 
summary. 

The  continual  friction  between  the  Remount  and 
Civil  Veterinary  Departments,  which  at  present  exists, 
has  been  recognised  as  most  detrimental  to  Govern- 
ment interests.  Cattle-breeding,  to  which  the  Civil 
Veterinary  Department  should  devote  considerable 
attention,  has  been  more  or  less  neglected.  There- 
fore the  commission  now  recommend  the  abolition  of 
this  dual  control,  and  the  formation  of  an  Imperial 
Stud  Department  to  carry  on  the  duties  connected 
with  finding  remounts  for  the  army,  and  breeding 
mules  and  horses.  It  is  stated  that  the  change — which 
we  regard  as  a  most  salutary  one — will  involve  little,  if 
any,  increased  cost  to  the  Government.  The  formation 
of  a  certain  number  of  studs  for  breeding  horses,  and 
two  small  studs  for  breeding  donkeys  are  next  recom- 
mended. It  is  stated  that  the  primary  object  of  these 
studs  will  be  to  breed  stallions  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  diff'used  breeding.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
youngsters  in  any  one  year  will  be  good  enough  to 
keep  for  breeding  purposes;  the  remainder  will  be  avail- 
able for  issue  as  remounts  to  cavalry,  while  some  may 
have  sufficient  substance  to  make  artillery  remounts. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  donkey  studs  v/ill  prove  a  great 
gain  to  Government,  as  the  stallions  thus  produced 
will  save  the  expense  of  buying  costly  foreign  donkeys 
as  at  present.  A  "Crown"  breed  of  Indian  horses 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  turf  in  their  veins  will  in 
course  of  time  appear. 

Another  innovation  which  is  suggested  is  that  re- 
mount Australian  and  Arab  horses  should  be  sent  direct 
from  the  ship  to  batteries  and  regiments.  Thus  room 
will  be  made  in  the  existing  depots,  and  it  will  become 
possible  to  convert  two  of  these  into  studs.  In  this 
way  no  extra  charge  for  new  buildings  need  be  incurred, 
and  a  small  reduction  of  establishment  will  become 
possible.  The  commission  further  point  out  that  the 
present  diffused  system  of  breeding  needs  remodelling 
and  that  breeding  should  only  be  carried  on  in  dis- 
tricts favourable  to  the  purpose.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  natural  instinct  for  horse-breeding  amongst 
the  people,  a  factor  of  no  small  importance  in  a 
country  such  as  India,  where  tradition  and  custom 
have  so  great  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
Mule-breeding  should  also  be  pushed  not  only  where 
it  is  at  present  carried  on  but  in  localities  where  the 
present  brood  mares  are  not  of  such  a  stamp  as  may 
be  expected  to  produce  remount  horses,  and  where  mule 
rather  than  horse  breeding  will  therefore  be  most  profit- 
able. Grants  of  lands  in  the  Chaj  Doab  and  other  canal 
lands,  on  the  condition  that  brood  mares  for  either 
horses  or  mules  shall  be  provided,  are  also  suggested, 
the  Government  to  have  a  lien  on  all  the  young  stock 
up  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Circle  officers  would 
superintend  the  breeding  operations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
thus  a  valuable  reserve  will  be  formed  in  the  country. 
Then  tracts  of  land  as  runs  for  young  stock  are  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  purchase  of  such  stock  at  an  early 
age  is  to  become  a  feature  of  our  Indian  remount 
system.  It  is  thought  that  thus  animals  will  be  deve- 
loped into  remounts  suitable  for  army  purposes,  and 
that  the  vast  variety  of  the  demand  will  obviate  the 
risk  of  many  "misfits"  being  finally  left  on  hand,  after 
the  young  stock  have  been  classified  at  three  years  old. 
This  system  of  runs  is  to  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  allow 
every  Indian  native  cavalry  regiment  to  have  its  run, 
!  where  the  young  stock  it  purchases  may  be  kept  until 
I  old  enough  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks. 

What  strikes  one  about  this  report  is  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  broadness.  The  facts  are  faced 
squarely  in  a  big,  liberal  spirit.  There  is  no  tinkering 
ot  existing  institutions,  no  petty  peddling  and  fear  of 
responsibility.  The  result  is  a  harmonious  scheme, 
well-thought-out,  in  which  all  the  parts  dovetail 
together,  and  there  is  consequently  no  waste.  The 
expense  involved  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration  where  such  issues  are  at  stake,  and  in 
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course  of  time  the  superiority  of  the  results  attained 
would  earn  considerable  profits.  But  we  would  urge  that 
such  a  scheme  as  this  must  either  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  as  devised  by  the  experts  who  have  drawn  it 
up,  or  left  alone.  It  is  fatal  to  begin  to  alter  an  archi- 
tect's design.  It  must  stand  or  fall  as  the  brain  of 
its  author  gave  it  shape.  The  project  before  us  em- 
braces several  parts  all  of  which  hang  on  one  another. 
If  given  a  thorough  trial  in  its  complete  form,  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  crowned  with  success.  But  half 
measures  and  partial  adoption  will  wreck  it  as  surely  as 
they  wreck  every  other  scheme  conceived  with  the  same 
courage  and  the  same  wide  scope.  Clearly  the  com- 
mission have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible,  and  to  make  what  is  in  existence 
serve  its  turn.  Their  proposals  are  essentially  a 
development  of  a  situation  at  present  in  existence.  As 
the  commission  has  very  properly  pointed  out,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  continuity  of  policy  be  determined  on 
and  adhered  to  in  the  future.  In  this  way  only  can 
their  scheme  be  given  a  fair  chance.  Time  is  necessary 
fully  to  develop  all  its  bearings,  to  bring  forward  its 
merits,  to  show  where  amendment  may  be  necessary  : 
but  let  the  amendments  come  after  experience  and  not 
before.  That  we  must  take  drastic  and  vigorous  action 
is  certain.  Otherwise  the  time  will  soon  be  upon  us 
when  India,  thrown  on  her  own  resources  for  horses, 
will  find  that  she  has  no  reserve  or  supply  in  the 
country. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  FOOD-PRODUCING  CAPACITY. 

LAST  week  we  showed  that  our  annual  supplies  of 
sea-borne  food,  on  the  average  of  the  past  three 
years,  have  included  98,250,000  cwts.  of  wheat  ; 
19,880,000  cwts.  of  meat.  ;  125,870,000  cwts.  of  milk 
in  all  forms,  except  fresh  milk  and  cream  ;  and 
101,620,000  cwts.  of  feeding  grains  other  than  wheat. 
A  percentage  analysis  of  the  proportions  of  these 
quantities  contributed  by  British  Colonies  and  Posses- 
sions and  by  foreign  countries  gives  the  following 
results. 

^     J         Austral-      t  a-  United  Other 

Canada.  .  India.       o.  ^  n  

asia.  States.  Countries. 

Wheat      ...     8-0  5-0  4-0  63-0  20'0 

Meat        ...     6-0  14-0  —  6o-o  20-o 

Milk         ...    17-0  lO'O  —  7-0  66-0 

Grains  "] 

other  than  I      6-o  —  0'5  45-0  48-5 

Wheat  J 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  among  the  purveyors  of  food  to 
this  country,  the  United  States  alone  is  to  be  credited 
with  consignments  representing  60  per  cent,  of  our 
total  annual  imports  of  wheat  and  of  meat  and  45  per 
cent,  of  feeding  grain.  British  Colonies  and  Posses- 
sions have  furnished  17  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  meat,  and  27  per  cent,  of  the  milk  im- 
ported yearly.  The  large  proportion  of  the  last- 
named  article  attributed  to  "Other  Countries"  is 
accounted  for  by  the  shipments  of  butter  from  Den- 
mark and  other  countries  in  Europe.  And  in  the  case 
of  "  grains  other  than  wheat",  the  contribution  from 
"  Other  Countries  "  is  swollen  by  shipments  of  barley 
and  oats  from  Eastern  Europe.  Of  the  other  principal 
foodstuffs  referred  to  in  our  last  issue — oil-cake  and 
hay — about  33  per  cent,  of  the  year's  imports  came 
from  the  United  States  while  our  own  colonies  fur- 
nished about  4  per  cent,  of  the  cake  and  12  per  cent,  of 
the  hay. 

The  total  value  of  the  average  net  yearly  imports  of 
the  articles  of  food  enumerated  above  is  approximately 
^135,000,000.  Barely  one-sixth  of  this  sum,  or 
P^22, 000,000,  represents  expenditure  on  the  produce  of 
the  British  Empire.  Over  p/^6o,ooo,ooo  is  accounted 
for  by  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remaining  ^{^53, 000,000  by  those  of  European  and  South 
American  countries. 

Canada  now  holds  the  foremost  place  among  the 
British  Colonies  and  Possessions  contributing  to  the 
food-supply  of  the  mother-country.  The  value  of 
the  yearly  consignments  from  Canada  to  our  shores 
has  been  upwards  of  12,000,000  for  cargoes — equiva- 
lent to  8  per  cent,  of  our  entire  importation  of  wheat, 
6  per  cent,  of  the  meat,  17  per  cent,  of  the  milk, 
6  per  cent,  of  the  feeding-grains,  and  12  percent,  of  the 


hay.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  proportions 
could  be  considerably  increased  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  favourable  to  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  not  yet  settled  and  developed  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  only  8  million  acres  are  at  present 
occupied  by  farms  and  ranches  out  of  a  total  superficies 
of  239  million  acres.  This  region  embraces,  it  is  true, 
a  large  semi-arid  area  in  Southern  Alberta  and  Assini- 
boia,  but  it  also  embraces  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Red 
River,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  yet  to  be  brought 
under  the  plough. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,700,000  acres 
under  wheat  in  Canada,  2,200,000  acres  lying  in 
Ontario  and  Manitoba.  The  area  devoted  to  this  cereal 
in  these  two  provinces,  for  which  alone  annual  statis- 
tics are  available,  has  since  been  enlarged  to  2,900,000 
acres  yielding,  in  an  average  season,  about  26,000,000 
cwts.  of  grain.  This  expansion  has  taken  place  mainly 
in  Manitoba,  where  there  is  estimated  to  be  four  million 
acres  of  some  of  the  best  land  for  wheat-grow- 
ing in  the  world,  though  the  area  under  all  crops 
in  the  province  does  not  much  exceed  two  million 
acres  of  which  not  more  than  three-fourths  is  devoted 
to  wheat.  It  is  held,  too,  by  competent  authorities 
that  stock-raising  and  dairying,  which  are  already  well 
established  in  the  older  provinces,  are  capable  of  great 
expansion  on  the  natural  pastures  of  these  newly  settled 
territories.  Besides  the  present  capacity  of  the  Dominion 
to  produce  meat  for  export  must  not  be  gauged  solely 
by  the  quantities  consigned  to  British  ports,  since  in 
recent  years  nearly  go,ooo  cattle  and  300,000  sheep  from 
Canadian  ranches  have  been  exported  annually  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  not  much 
optimism  in  the  view  that,  with  prices  sufficiently  good 
to  encourage  the  development  of  cheap  means  of 
transport  and  the  settlement  of  the  western  territories, 
Canada  could  in  a  short  time  treble  her  present  pro- 
duction of  food  for  export. 

To  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  we  are 
indebted  for  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  14  per  cent, 
of  the  meat,  and  10  percent,  of  the  milk  received  at  our 
ports  annually.  The  average  total  value  of  the  consign- 
ments of  these  commodities  from  the  Antipodes  has 
been  about  ^9,600,000  per  annum  in  the  past  three 
years,  of  which  more  than  half  is  accounted  for  by 
frozen  mutton  and  beef.  Australasia  has  been,  hither- 
to, mainly  a  pastoral  country,  but  a  diversified  system 
of  agriculture  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent 
in  New  Zealand  ;  while  on  the  mainland  this  change  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  contain  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  Australasian  acreage  (5,800,000 
acres)  of  the  staple  cereal,  while  New  South  Wales  ranks 
next  with  1,300,000  acres.  In  New  Zealand  about 
400,000  acres  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  in  this  colony 
the  rearing  of  fat  sheep  for  the  frozen  mutton  trade  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  cultivation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  oats,  roots  and  artificial  grasses.  Rela- 
tively to  the  size  of  her  flocks  (36,000,000  sheep)  New 
South  Wales  exports  remarkably  small  quantities  of 
mutton,  as  the  sheep  (principally  merinos)  are  kept 
mainly  for  their  fleeces  and  the  carcases  are  largely 
converted  into  tallow  for  want  of  a  more  profitable 
method  of  disposal.  It  is  maintained,  hovv'ever, 
by  official  experts  that  the  substitution  of  cross- 
breds  for  merinos  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
cold  storage  will  bring  about  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  shipments  of  mutton  from  Sydney,  if  prices  improve. 

As  regards  wheat  the  exports  from  Australasian  ports 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  surplus  from  the  fields 
of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In 
Victoria  wheat  is  grown  on  about  two  million  acres, 
but  it  has  been  estimated  that  over  forty  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  colony  could  be  put  under  this  crop,  and 
that  satisfactory  yields  could  be  obtained  in  four  out  of 
five  years  even  on  the  arid  soils  of  the  Mallee.  The 
available  area  of  land  suitable  for  wheat  in  New 
South  Wales  is  officially  stated  at  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  million  acres.  In  Queensland,  too,  it 
is  said  by  the  authorities,  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  soil  on  the  Darling  Downs  profitlessly 
employed  in  supporting  less  than  one  sheep  to  the  acre, 
pending  a  remunerative  demand  for  wheat.  Within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  three  mainland  colonies  we  have 
mentioned  and  excluding  the  large  areas  awaiting 
cultivation  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia, 
there  is,  according  to  official  estimates,  available  more 
than  sufficient  land,  even  at  the  low  average  yield  of 
eight  bushels  per  acre,  to  meet  our  present  demand 
for  wheat  and  other  grains. 

India  has  contributed  only  3,864,000  cwts.,  or  about 
4  per  cent,  of  our  average  yearly  imports  of  wheat 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  quantity  having  been 
exceptionally  small  owing  to  the  famine  of  i8gg  igoo. 
As  much  as  ten  times  this  quantity  was  shipped  from 
Indian  ports  in  i8g2  93,  but  since  that  year  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  shrinkage  in  these  exports  owing 
partly  to  deficient  harvests  and  partly  to  the  fall  in 
prices.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  famine  years,  agri- 
culture in  India  continues  to  make  steady  progress. 
The  breadth  of  land  under  crops  has  extended  and  the 
numbers  of  domestic  live  stock  have  increased.  At  the 
present  time  the  productive  area  of  British  India  is 
about  225  million  acres,  and  of  this  surface  approximately 
182  million  acres  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
food  grains.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible extension  of  this  area  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  cultivated 
land  will  produce  more  than  one  crop  in  twelve  months, 
and  secondly  that  there  exists  a  cultivable  waste  area, 
other  than  fallow,  of  over  100  million  acres.  The 
extension  of  double  cropping  depends  upon  the  facilities 
for  artificial  irrigation,  and  to  this  agency  also  we  must 
look  for  any  great  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivated 
land.  According  to  a  statement  issued  in  1893  by 
the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  good  cul- 
tivation, assisted  by  irrigation  and  manure,  may, 
in  India,  even  on  land  originally  poor  in  quality, 
secure  a  return  of  30  bushels  •  of  grain  per  acre 
whereas  the  present  average  yield  is  about  10  bushels. 
As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  accepted  that,  as 
canal-irrigation  advances,  there  will  be  in  India  an 
extension  of  the  cultivated  surface  as  well  as  a  greater 
production  per  unit  of  area  on  land  already  under  crop. 
But  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  expansion  of  the 
wheat  acreage  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of 
higher  prices  in  Europe  and  reduced  costs  of  transport. 
Given  these  conditions,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  except 
in  seasons  of  drought,  India  could  maintain  an  average 
yearly  export  of  at  least  as  much  wheat  as  she  exported 
in  i8g3-g4  when  her  total  shipments  represented  about 
one-third  of  our  present  total  importation  from  all 
sources. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal  do  not  yet  produce  sufficient 
grain  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  growing  population, 
but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  with  the 
increase  of  farming,  and  the  adoption  of  more  rational 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  requirements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants could  be  more  than  satisfied  by  the  home  agri- 
culture. It  is  also  held  by  some  authorities  that  there 
is  a  great  future  for  agriculture  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal. 


THE  FEMININE  IN  LIFE.* 

'  1  ""HERE  is  a  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and  there  is 
also  a  sentimental,  and  even  transcendental, 
rendering  of  the  maxim  or  witticism  "  Cherchez  la 
femme".  It  may  be  the  motif  of  the  ordinary  novel 
of  plot  and  intrigue,  or  the  banal  cynicism  of  smoke- 
room  gossip,  or  in  the  form  of  artistic  presentations  of 
woman  nature  such  as  we  find  in  Lady  Macbeth,  Cleo- 
patra, Imogen  or  Beatrice,  in  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley, 
in  Hetty  Sorrel  or  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  it  may 
remind  us  that  the  highest  powers  of  creative  and 
imaginative  genius  have  been  devoted  to  the  quest. 
To  find  the  woman  and  pourtray  her  as  a  real 
live  personage,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
a  mind  and  heart  vital  in  all  their  functions,  has 
been  taken  as  the  highest  achievement  of  literature, 
and  the  painting  or  carving  of  forms  expressive  at  once 
of  feminine  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities 
has  been  considered  the  most  subtle  incarnation  of 
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pictorial  and  plastic  art.  The  greatness  of  a  writer  is 
almost  to  be  measured,  we  may  say,  by  our  being  able 
to  quote  his  heroines  as  worthy  to  rank  with  his  heroes. 
We  have  a  qualm  about  Milton  when  we  think  that 
on  that  throne  of  state  which  far  outshone  the  wealth 
of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind  Satan  enthroned  sat  without  a 
consort  worthy  of  his  own  and  the  poet's  genius.  But 
there  is  this  at  least  to  be  said  for  Milton  that  though 
he  unpardonably  neglected  the  opportunity  to  give  us 
a  great  study  of  a  woman  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
her  Maker,  barring  one  exquisite  description,  he  fixed 
a  particular  view  of  the  woman  question  as  firmly  in 
the  popular  mind,  as  he  did  the  common  notion  of  hell. 
It  was  not  new  of  course.  Without  mentioning 
S.  Paul  we  may  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  poet 
who  created  Alcestis,  who  heard  the  dreadful  voice 
of  Charon  urging  her  to  hasten  on  that  premature 
voyage  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  order  to  save 
her  husband  from  a  fate  to  which  modern  readers 
would  abandon  him  quite  cheerfully.  Admetus  and 
Milton  we  fancy  had  many  views  in  common  as  to  the 
proper  virtues  and  duties  of  their  "espoused  saints" 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  almost  all  men  everywhere, 
at  every  period  of  the  world's  history,  except  in  perhaps 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  little 
bit  of  Europe  and  some  portions  of  the  continent  of 
America,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  and 
Chicago,  have  agreed  with  them.  More  remarkable 
still  all  the  "nice"  women,  nice  in  the  eyes  of  other 
women  that  is,  have  agreed  with  the  men,  and  per- 
formed suttee  in  some  form  or  other,  with  a  high-toned 
sense  of  propriety  and  what  was  expected  of  them 
that  has  always  sustained  the  feminine  heart  in  all  its 
sufferings. 

Very  much  the  same  views  appear  to  have  actuated 
the  females  of  other  species  with  the  exception  of 
bees  and  spiders,  and   one  or  two  other  instances. 
Essentially  that   is.     It   is   hardly  possible   to  say 
whether  the  feminine  vanity  of  being  more  correct  than 
other  people,  or  the  unthinking  observance  of  custom 
and  tradition  and  mere  acquiescence  in  things  as  they 
are,  especially  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  males  because 
they  wished  their  females   to   be   "just  so",  have 
been  as  potent  amongst  other  species  as  they  have 
been  in  the  human.     Self-sacrifice,  partly  forced  on 
them  by  nature  as  mothers,  or  through  lack  of  strength 
and  vitality  to   second   their   egoism  as  they  have 
seconded  man's,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  law  for 
women.    They  have  accepted  slavery  and  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  in   polishing  their  chains 
and  hugging  them.    Slavery  seems  a  harsh  word,  and 
is  not  in  fact  to  be  taken  legally  and  literally,  but  on 
the  whole  If  economic  dependence,  legal  and  social 
restrictions,  repression  of   individuality  and  subordi- 
nation,   are   considered    it   is   hardly    too  extreme 
a   statement    of    the    facts.     The   economic  condi- 
tions have    changed  very  little    for   women.  They 
are  still  dependent  and  if  engaged  in  labour  outside 
the  house    are    only   semi-independent.     Their  con- 
dition   raises    so  many   serious  questions  that  in  a 
book  published  in  Germany  "The  Woman  Question" 
which  we  reviewed  recently,  it  is  said  that  capitalism 
rests  on  woman's  labour  and  is  destroying  society  in 
consequence.    When  women  take  any  interest  in  the 
larger  matters  affecting  themselves,  as,  for  example, 
Mrs.  Stetson  or  Laura  Marholm  do,  they  either  claim  for 
women  equal  economic  rights  with  men  as  the  former 
does,  or,  as  the  latter,  they  anathematise  the  whole 
modern  movement  of  women's  emancipation  through 
economic  and  political  independence,  which  can  never, 
they  hold,  issue  in  the  independence  of  their  personali- 
ties and  the  full  expansion  of  their  nature  as  women. 
But  women  have  hardly  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves intelligible,  at  least  to  men,  as  to  their  meaning 
of  what  Laura  Marholm  calls   the  "  Psychology  of 
Woman  ".    It  is  something  based  on  transcendental 
views  of  the  maternal    and  emotional  capacities  of 
women,  their  importance  to  the  race  and  the  fact  that 
in  society,  as  it   is  at  present,  these  capacities  are 
hindered  free  expansion  and  expression. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  put  in  the  crude  language  of  men 
it  seems  to  be  a  claim  for  a  condition  of  society  where 
woman  shall  be  released  from  economic  dependence  on 
the  individual  man,  and  be  free  in  whatever  direction 
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her  ideal  nature  as  woman  and  mother  shall  lead  her  to 
impress  her  ideals  on  society.  However  much  the  views 
expressed  by  these  two  women  differ,  they  resemble 
each  other  in  the  one  fact  of  rebellion  against  the  sub- 
ordinate position  that  women  have  been  forced  into  in 
their  relations  with  men  ;  and  there  is  according  to  them 
a  golden  age  in  the  far-off  past  when  women  were  in- 
dependent of  men,  who  left  the  care  of  the  household 
and  of  family  life  entirely  to  their  women.  In  consequence 
civilization  received  its  first  start  and  women  invented 
the  arts  which  have  humanised  life.  There  is  probably 
some  sort  of  prehistoric  proof  of  this,  and  that  subse- 
quent history  was  an  usurpation  by  man  of  woman's 
kingdom,  and  a  reduction  of  her  by  the  right  of  the 
conqueror  to  the  position  of  domestic  slavery.  The 
woman's  movement  assumes  the  appearance  therefore  of 
an  attempt  to  restore  at  least  in  some  measure  the  old 
dynasty  to  its  original  power  and  influence.  It  is  part 
of  the  case  of  the  women  who  rebel  against  this  servi- 
tude that  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  inferiorities 
of  women,  which  cynical  and  sneering  men  have  been 
bitter  or  merry  over  according  to  their  moods  from  time 
immemorial,  are  its  natural  results.  Women  have 
become  the  echo  of  men,  becoming  thereby  less 
morally  and  intellectually  responsible  creatures  than 
their  models,  just  as  slaves  adapt  and  lend  themselves 
to  the  vices  of  their  masters  in  order  to  win  favour  and 
exercise  influence.  The  tradition  only  remains  of  a 
higher  standard  of  morality,  of  greater  delicacy,  of  less 
selfishness  and  egoism,  of  greater  idealism  amongst 
women  than  men.  It  does  not  represent  an  actual 
fact.  In  all  things  of  importance  women  accept  the 
standard  of  men  ;  they  must  conform  to  it  to  retain 
their  influence  and  to  obtain  whatever  they  may  fancy 
for  their  pleasure  and  comfort.  When  corrupt  in- 
fluences are  abroad  which,  in  the  opinion  of  stern 
moralists,  are  injuring  society  and  lowering  the 
standards  of  virtue  and  morality,  then  if  they  are  not 
introduced  by  woman's  levity  and  love  of  excitement 
they  are  facilely  adopted  by  her  without  resistance. 
The  possession  of  money  becomes  of  exaggerated 
importance  in  men's  eyes  because  it  enables  them  to 
capture  women  through  their  social  ambitions,  their 
love  of  extravagance,  of  luxurious  display,  and  of 
material  pleasures.  Literature  and  art  become  com- 
mon, trivial,  second-rale  because  women's  standard 
has  been  debased  and,  as  women  form  the  larger 
public  which  reads  novels  and  goes  to  theatres,  they 
have  to  be  catered  for  by  authors  and  dramatists.  We 
may  allow  that  this  corruption  is  of  the  best  element  in 
human  society,  but  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the 
worst,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it. 

We  have  been  putting  the  case  of  the  women  who 
have  written  of  woman's  actual  influence  on  life  as 
an  argument  for  an  alteration,  whatever  that  may 
be,  in  their  present  position,  in  order  that  this  in- 
fluence may  become  sounder  and  such  as  they  believe 
women  have  been  by  their  nature  intended  to  exercise. 
When  a  man  is  an  adorer  of  women,  and  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  the  case  that  can  be  made  against 
woman,  and  is  also  as  the  author  of  "The  Art  of 
Life"  is,  the  writer  of  that  fascinating  book  "The 
Women  of  the  Renaissance",  we  may  expect  from  him 
a  charming  book,  if  he  undertakes  delicately  to  address 
women  on  their  place  and  their  duties  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  This  he  does  in  "  The  Art  of  Life  ". 
But  we  should  speak  of  M.  De  Maulde  La  Clavi^re's 
audience  as  ladies  rather  than  women,  according  to  the 
distinction  Balzac  made  in  his  "  Plij  siologie  du 
Mariage  ".  He  addresses  them  in  the  mixed  language 
of  mysticism  and  gallantry  which  a  mediieval  poet 
might  have  used  in  the  gardens  of  a  palace  while  com- 
mon life,  and  the  plague,  lay  outside  in  the  distant  city  ; 
or  as  an  accomplished  confessor  might  speak  to  them 
of  the  beauties  of  personal  character,  of  an  intellect 
cultivated  indeed  but  not  too  educated,  of  the  personal 
sacrifices  which  the  family  and  the  husband  demand  in 
the  interests  of  society,  and  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
the  woman  herself.  To  him  as  to  other  writers  con- 
cerning women  their  lot  is  tragic ;  its  only  triumph 
is  throuf^h  the  martyrdom  of  self-sacrifice.  That  is 
woman's  career  ine\  itably  fixed  for  her  if  she  is  to  win 
spiritual  or  moral  progress  for  herself  and  to  elevate  | 
instead  of  degrading  society.    So  might  any  husband,  i 


if  he  were  able,  speak  to  any  wife,  with  all  the  old 
egoism  that  has  not  yet  come  to  see  anything  but  a 
problem  within  the  four  walls  of  the  dwelling-house  in 
the  relations  of  a  man  to  a  woman.  Will  women,  and 
especially  the  women  who  are  neither  wives  nor  ladies, 
accept  M.  De  Maulde's  views  "  through  the  prism  of 
beautiful  things "  as  a  final  statement  of  their  rights- 
and  duties  in  life  ?  And  moreover  we  would'  ask 
M.  De  Maulde  if  man  has  not  some  share  in  the 
martyrdom  of  self-sacrifice  by  which  the  world  is 
redeemed.  Egoism  and  self-sacrifice  are  not  alto- 
gether so  discriminated  by  sex  as  feminist  writers 
assume. 


RAEBURN.* 

THIS  volume,  in  its  final  shape,  is  uniform  with  the 
"  Gainsborough  "  and  "  Reynolds  "  of  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong.  Its  foundation  was  a  work  of  research 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Caw,  Curator  of  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Mr.  Caw  drew  out  a  cata- 
logue of  over  seven  hundred  paintings  by  Raeburn^ 
dating  the  pictures  and  identifying  the  sitters  where  it 
was  possible.  On  this  indispensable  foundation  for 
study  he  sketched  an  account  of  the  development  of 
Raeburn's  style.  To  illustrate  all  this  Mr.  Annan's 
excellent  photogravures  were  executed,  and  Mr. 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  invited  to  write  an  introductory 
essay  on  Raeburn  and  his  art.  The  effort  to  fill  out 
the  book  to  the  "Gainsborough"  size  has  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  arrangement,  for  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  account  is  an  expansion  of  the  other  two. 
Brilliantly  written,  and  really  adding  to  the  exposition 
at  certain  points,  it  suffers  from  the  necessity  of  repeti- 
tion and  of  spinning  out  rather  meagre  material.  So- 
much  may  be  said  to  explain  the  present  three-barrelled 
shape.  The  original*  shape  with  a  few  notes  from  the 
third  author  would  have  been  cheaper,  lighter  and 
quite  adequate  as  a  monument  to  Raeburn. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  essay  is  the  last  we  shall  have  fron> 
that  admirable  critic.  He  did  not  live  to  give  us  a 
book  that  was  demanded  from  him  by  his  training  and 
prevailing  taste,  a  book  on  modern  landscape.  Under 
the  name  of  Corot  might  have  been  drawn  together  the 
ideas  spent  on  hundreds  of  ephemeral  notices  and  tested 
in  hundreds  of  pochades,  and  the  doctrine  that  only 
partly  fitted  Raeburn  or  Velazquez  would  have  been 
developed  in  an  exposition  of  the  school  whose  work- 
ing theory  it  was.  That  doctrine  was  the  painting  of 
objects  in  terms  of  natural  values,  and  the  growing  of 
detail  out  of  a  general  ensemble  by  proceeding  from-  the 
most  important  planes  as  determined  by  the  impact  oF 
light  to  their  minor  subdivisions.  As  a  corollary  of 
this  manner  of  seeing  the  object,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
doctrine  laid  stress  upon  the  method  of  "direct  paint- 
ing". By  "direct  painting"  was  meant  (i)  stating 
colour  simultaneously  with  light  and  shade,  not 
going  through  a  line-drawing  process,  a  chiaroscuro  or 
dead-colour  process,  and  a  colouring  process,  and 
(2)  carrying  the  whole  picture  forward  as  a  whole 
towards  finish  :  not  finishing  one  part  in  detail  or  colour, 
while  other  parts  remained  uncoloured  or  general. 
Raeburn  was  a  favourite  with  Stevenson  because  he 
recognised  in  him  a  painter  who  constructed  not  by 
line,  but  by  light,  and  a  direct  painter  whose  process 
was  one,  whether  for  the  general  or  the  more  detailed 
statement.  Against  Raeburn  with  his  naturalistic, 
direct  method  he  set  Reynolds  as  more  conventional 
and  a  worker  by  successive  processes. 

Before  examining  how  far  Raeburn  as  against 
Reynolds  fits  this  theory  let  me  give  a  taste  of  the 
ingenious  exposition  that  leads  up  to  the  doctrine 
through  the  nationality  and  personality  of  the  painter. 
First  we  have  the  fervour  of  the  Scot  setting  him  to 
follow  out  the  logic  of  a  method  relentlessly,  and  putting 
him  against  any  intermediate  process  that  would  chill 
the  blood. 

"The  Scotsman,  often  cautious  because  he  is  intelligent,  is  also 
thoroughgoing  in  anything  he  may  have  taken  up,  for,  above 
all,  he  is  excitable  and  fervent.  .  .  .  Indeed  even  the  dour  and 
narrow-minded  Scot  is  convinced  of  his  absolute  Tightness 
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.•hen  he  goes  to  any  length  of  vicious  absurdity.  An  average 
pecimen  goes  to  the  devil  post  haste  if  he  goes  at  all  ;  but  if 
le  shakes  his  head  at  temptation,  he  sets  to  the  business  of 
naking  money  with  bitter  zeal  and  unflagging  interest.  I 
lave  known  stupid,  quite  ordinary  men  who  lived  as  rc- 
note  as  hermits  from  everything  but  business  advantage, 
carcely  spoke  to  their  families,  growled  at  laughter, 
it  pleasure,  at  art,  at  e.xercise,  at  manners,  and  with  the 
ilind  devotion  of  a  S.  Simeon  Stylites  killed  self  for  a  selfish 
nd.  Such  a  man,  equipped  with  mental  blinkers,  sees  one 
hing  only,  and  becomes  a  swift  and  terrible  agent  in  the  hands 
if  any  who  can  turn  him  to  face  a  given  direction  in  religion, 
n  sentiment,  in  politics,  in  mere  devilry.  .  .  .  Conventions, 
ccepted  notions,  melt  in  such  a  man's  head  ;  while,  thanks  to 
he  national  thoroughness,  he  fears  no  intellectual  conclusions, 
e  sticks  at  nothing  to  follow  an  argument  of  the  moment,  to 
uicken  his  humour,  to  sound  the  bottom  depth  of  an  idea." 

Then  we  have  the  man  himself  forcibly  sketched. 

"Raeburn's  face  was  strong  and  shrewd,  but  by  no  means 
nsympathetic  or  unkindly.  A  forehead  broad  and  ample  at 
he  brows  and  neither  too  lofty  nor  too  salient  above,  eyes  wide 
ipen,  wide  apart,  serene  and  attentive,  a  nose  large  rather  than 
ligh,  and  spreading  at  the  nostrils,  a  long  upper  lip,  a  broad 
:hin,  and  a  mouth  straightly  and  firmly  slit  across  the  massive 
ace,  suggest  a  man  of  real  emotions  and  practical  genius 
ather  than  one  given  to  fictitious  fancies  and  poetical 
e\erie.  This  fine  type  of  face,  which  has  belonged  to 
nany  eminent  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers  and  men  of 
ction,  is  characteristically  Scottish,  and  may  be  noted  in 
trong  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  degrees  of  intellectual 
evelopment.  It  always  accompanies  sense  and  observation  ; 
put  in  Raeburn  it  appears  at  its  best,  balanced  by  a  due  allow- 
.nce  of  tolerance,  the  contemplative  faculty  and  the  instinctive 
food  feeling  we  see  in  a  dog,  ennobled  by  natural  wisdom, 
ired  by  sympathy  and  humour,  refined  by  intellect,  sentiment, 
nd  the  habitual  practice  of  an  absorbing  and  intellectual  art. 
•le  looks  wise,  fearless,  independent,  a  friend,  not  a  flatterer,  a 
aan  of  counsel,  who  would  not  forget  the  means  to  an  end  if 
me  should  ask  his  advice  upon  a  project." 

^nd  then  we  have  the  method,  as  Stevenson  found  it 
nculcated  in  Carolus  Duran's  school.  Much  of  it, 
uriously  enough,  goes  back  to  David. 
"The  modern  Frenchmen  first  indicated  the  drawing  very 
lightly  in  charcoal  ;  when  they  took  up  the  brush  they  made 
;0  attempt  to  finish  bit  by  bit  ;  they  tried  rather,  while  the 
laint  was  wet,  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  general  lay-in  of  the 
iroad  masses  in  their  main  values  of  colour.  At  this  stage 
hey  searched  out  and  determined  the  relations  between  the 
omposition  masses,  between  the  main  structural  planes, 
letween  the  large  elements  of  effect  ;  and  not  until  they  had 
nade  sure  of  these  important  divisions  would  they  load  them 
.•ith  subdivisions  and  place  upon  them  the  delineation  of 
letail,  the  finesse  of  modelling  or  the  refinements  of  colour." 

To  Stevenson,  then,  Raeburn  was  a  natural  painter 
vho  broke  with  convention  to  follow  his  eyesight,  and 
L  direct  painter  who  forswore  process.  A  direct  painter 
n  light  and  shade  he  certainly  was,  but  there  are 
ome  qualifications  to  make  against  the  novelty  and 
he  naturalness  of  his  art  as  compared  with  that  of 
Reynolds.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  Stevenson's 
(reference  for  "direct"  painting  distorted,  to  some 
xtent,  the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  Having  set  up  the 
omevvhat  doubtful  axiom  that  naturalistic  painting 
vould  imply  direct  painting,  he  reverses  his  argu- 
nent,  and  is  apt  when  he  finds  direct  painting  to  say  ; 
Phis  must  be  naturalistic  painting. 

In  the  arrangement  of  portrait  and  landscape  back- 
ground Raeburn  is  every  bit  as  conventional  as 
Reynolds,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Velazquez.  None 
)f  these  complicated  the  already  sufficiently  difficult 
>robiems  of  a  portrait  painter  by  posing  his  man  in  the 
)pen  air.  Raeburn  took  over  Reynolds's  landscape 
■creen  and  his  method  of  studio  lighting  (the  shadow 
mder  the  nose  and  other  shadow  accents).  Reynolds,  of 
he  two,  is  more  various  in  his  lighting.  There  is  an 
ipproximation  to  open-air  effect  in  his  "  Nelly  O'Brien," 
I  face  painted  in  transmitted  and  reflected  light  without 
itrong  shadows.  If  Raeburn  used  simple  backgrounds 
"or  half-length  portraits,  so,  before  him,  did  Reynolds. 

But,  it  is  urged,  Reynolds  is  a  process-man  :  he  inter- 
50se.s  between  the  model  and  the  final  portrait  drawi- 
ngs in  line  and  in  chiaroscuro,  and  in  so  doing  follows 
deals  that  are  not  those  natural  to  the  oil-paint 
mage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Reynolds  was  very 
ittle  of  a  line  draughtsman  and  only  drew  effec- 
ively  with  his  brush.  Lawrence,  on  the  other 
land,  whom  Raeburn  often  imitates  or  resembles 
ind  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  cites  as  a  direct  painter,  made 


careful  drawings  in  line  before  painting.  As  to  the 
dead-colouring  or  chiaroscuro  which  Reynolds  often 
employed,  there  was  no  reason  in  Raeburn's  vision  for 
discarding  it.  Raeburn  does  not  paint  in  natural  values  : 
he  paints  in  chiaroscuro  with  a  brown  shadow,  which 
he  often  doctors,  after  Reynolds's  fashion,  with  red. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  for  reverting  to 
direct  painting,  we  must  give  it  to  Reynolds  rather 
than  to  Raeburn.  In  1775,  when  Raeburn  was  nineteen, 
Reynolds  set  his  palette  with  preparations  for  full 
colour  and  notes:  "The  first  sitting,  for  expedition, 
make  a  mixture  on  the  palette  as  near  the  sitter's 
complexion  as  you  can."  Reynolds  tried  various 
manners  of  arriving  at  subtlety  of  colour  :  the  effects 
of  nature,  the  constitution  of  paint,  differences  in  facility 
warn  us  against  any  hard  and  fast  rule  of  method. 
Constable,  Corot  himself,  worked  on  a'  chiaroscuro 
basis  so  as  to  determine  the  tone  masses  of  the  picture, 
and  some  preparation  of  the  sort  is  necessary  to  start 
a  notation  of  values.  Glazing,  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  inclined  to  dismiss  as  "cookery",  was  a  favourite 
resource  of  so  advanced  a  naturalist  as  Theodore 
Rousseau. 

Direct  painting,  then,  does  not  necessarily  accompany 
a  high  degree  of  justice  in  measuring  values,  nor  was. 
it  associated  in  Raeburn  with  a  close  research  of  that 
kind.  What  it  does  imply  is  quickness  and  certainty 
in  draughtsmanship,  and  readiness  in  improvising  the 
design  of  a  sitter.  On  these  points  Raeburn  may  claim 
to  surpass  Reynolds,  and  his  manner  of  painting  is 
the  natural  expression  of  his  talent.  The  placing  of 
features  on  which  likeness  depends,  the  build  of  a  head, 
came  to  him  easily,  so  that  he  could  preserve  in  his 
work  an  unteased  freshness  of  the  paint.  Design  seems 
to  have  troubled  him  as  little  as  drawing  :  he  was  satis- 
fied to  improvise.  Liberated  thus  from  the  difirculties 
of  tentative  and  research,  he  developed  the  vivacity  of 
handling  that  in  the  very  different  style  of  Gainsborough 
also  is  associated  with  quick  improvising. 

Sir  Walter  Armstrong  points  out  the  change  that 
took  place  in  Raeburn's  handling  between  the  earlier 
and  later  period.  His  drawing  indeed  varies  from  a 
wilfully  straight,  angular,  choppy  contour  to  surfaces 
over-smooth,  round  and  polished.  It  is  probable  that  his 
first  ideas  in  execution  were  based  on  the  smartness 
of  the  mezzotints  after  Reynolds.  His  notions  of 
drawing,  of  the  treatment  of  noses,  mouths,  eye- 
orbits  and  brows  are  partly  mannerised  from  Reynolds, 
and  when  in  a  softer  style  he  echoed  the  sentiment 
of  Hoppner  and  Lawrence  the  melting  of  the  edges 
of  forms  in  his  established  mask  leads  to  what  I 
have  before  now  qualified  as  caoutchouc  folds  in  the 
flesh  and  cold  cream  surfaces.  There  are  too  many 
mannerised  masks  and  dolly  heads,  all  eyes,  ringlets 
and  fashion  in  his  day-by-day  production.  But  design, 
brilliant  painting,  and  stately  or  humorous  character 
unite  at  times  in  his  work  with  superb  effect  ;  witness 
the  three  Highland  full-lengths  of  Spens,  Sinclair,  The 
MacNab,  and  that  masterpiece  which  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  eloquently  praises,  the  "  Mrs.  James 
Campbell  "  exhibited  last  summer  in  Edinburgh. 
Before  pictures  like  these  we  may  join  the  advocates 
of  his  method  to  praise  it  as  the  right  method  for  him, 
without  a  reproving  thought  for  Reynolds  or  Titian. 


A  TRAGIC  COMEDIAN. 

THE  monotony  of  the  outcry  for  a  National  Theatre 
is  broken,  now  and  again,  by  an  outcry  for  a 
National  School  of  Acting.  I  think  that  such  a  School 
would  be  a  rather  cumbrous  and  expensive  means  of 
teaching  our  mimes  those  little  technical  tricks  which 
they  contrive  to  master  for  themselves  at  cost  of  a 
brief  experience.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  means 
of  creating  great  mimes,  or  even  good  mimes.  It 
would  not  evoke  genius  or  talent  where  genius  or  talent 
was  not.  Let  the  outcriers  for  it  remember  (and  such 
of  them  as  happen  to  be  playgoers  cannot  fail  to 
remember)  that  we  have  in  England  a  quite  sufficient 
number  of  mimes  who  "  know  their  business  ".  In 
London,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  provinces,  you  do  not 
often  see  any  obvious  amateur  on  the  professional 
stage.    When  you  do  see  one,  you  may  be  quite 
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sure  that  there  is  some  definitely  financial  or 
romantic  reason  for  the  engagement,  and  that 
the  management  could  have  found,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  a  score  of  efficiently  professional  substitutes — 
a  score  of  mimes  who  could  have  walked  and  talked 
without  suggesting  to  us  what  must  have  been  the  port 
and  elocution  of  Charles  I.  half  an  hour  after  his  head 
was  cut  off".  Without  any  School,  the  supply  of  mimes 
who  "  know  their  business  "  is  already  far  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  them.  Nor  would  a  School  do  anything 
to  save  us  from  the  obtrusion  of  an  amateur  here  and 
there.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  our  outcriers 
harbour  the  delusion  that  a  School  would  inculcate 
something  more  than  technical  tricks,  let  them  reflect 
that  we  have  already  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  actors  to  go  round.  We  very  seldom  see  a  play 
that  is  not  really  beneath  notice,  but  we  constantly 
see  in  one  play  two  or  three  quite  admirable  actors. 

1  is  not  good  actors  that  we  lack,  but  good 
dramatists.  Had  we  merely  a  greater  number  of 
good  actors,  we  should  have  merely  an  even  greater 
amount  of  talent  being  thrown  away  on  unworthy 
materials.  I  admit  that  we  have  very  few  good 
actresses.  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  this  rarity. 
Acting  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  art  (except  singing) 
in  which  women  may  excel  equally  with  men.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  this  country,  and  in  this  age,  the 
superiority  of  the  male  to  the  female  sex  is  almost  as 
obvious  in  the  art  of  acting  as  it  is  in  the  other,  more 
directly  creative,  arts.  However,  there  remains  this 
fact,  also  :  that  the  small  number  of  good  actresses  at 
our  disposal  is  quite  large  enough  to  cope  with  the 
worthy  chances  given  by  our  dramatists.  Thus,  even 
if  a  School  could  drill  histrionic  talent  into  girls,  it 
were  not  the  less  a  superfluous  institution.  A  School 
that  could  drill  dramaturgic  talent  into  boys — that  is 
what  we  need  now.  If  cry  out  we  must,  let  it  be 
rather  for  an  impossibility  that  we  need  than  for  one 
that  we  don't. 

Of  the  good  actors  whose  gifts,  spent  unworthily,  are 
always  shaming  us  for  our  lack  of  playwrights,  perhaps 
the  sharpest  and  strongest  example  is  to  be  found  in 
that  irresistible  creature,  Mr.  James  Welch.  That 
example  is  being  adduced  for  us  nightly  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  in  a  farce  called  "The  New  Clown".  The 
second  act  contains  a  scene  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  order  that  the  full  force  of  the  example  be 
driven  home  into  our  hearts.  Mr.  Welch  plays  the  part 
of  a  weak  aristocrat  who,  through  farcical  complications, 
wishes  to  become  a  clown  in  a  circus.  The  ring-master 
tells  him  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  public  will  expect 
of  him  :  he  must  grin,  and  jump,  and  crow,  and  be  fre- 
quently knocked  down.  The  novice  demurs.  "  Isn't 
it  all  rather  mediaeval  ?  "  he  pleads.  "  Couldn't 
I  introduce  a  few   subtle    effects  of  my  own,  such 

as  "     "Certainly  not",    roars  the  ring-master. 

"  What  the  public  likes  is  to  see  a  man  being 
knocked  down.  And  that's  what  you've  got  to 
give  it."  Throughout  this  scene,  there  was  in  Mr. 
Welch's  acting  a  note  of  tragedy  deeper  than  was 
needed  for  art's  sake.  There  was  a  vibrating  note 
which  must  have  been  sounded  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  private  soul.  Was  not  the  scene  a  precise  epitome  of 
Mr.  Welch's  career  on  the  stage  ?  Is  it  not  always  his 
inexorable  fate  to  grin,  and  jump,  and  crow,  and  be 
monotonously  buff'eted  ?  And,  to  him,  being  what  he 
is,  must  not  this  seem  a  cruelly,  stupidly  unjust  fate  ? 
Year  in  year  out,  we  see  him  in  a  sequence  of  inane 
farces,  with  never  a  chance  of  doing  real  justice 
to  his  qualities.  It  is  true  that  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  the  prince  of  knock-about  artists 
— of  being  knocked-about  artists,  at  any  rate.  The 
public  loves  him  devotedly,  and  is  well  content 
that  he  should  continue  to  be  what  he  is  till  crack  of 
doom.  But  for  us  others,  who  revere  an  artist  when 
we  see  him,  and  who  hold  that  no  true  artist  should  be 
a  being-knocked-Ebout  artist,  Mr.  Welch's  career  is  a 
matter  of  irritation  and  distress  hardly  less  poignant 
than  it  must  be  to  Mr.  Welch  himself.  The  more  lurid 
glimpses  we  catch  of  what  he  might  do,  the  more  are 
we  distressed  by  what  he  actually  is  doing.  In  his 
every  impersonation  Mr.  Welch  gives  us  more  or  less 
frequent  glimpses.  We  can  always  descry  in  him 
a  true  comedian,  and  occasionally  a  master  of  pathos. 


His  strongest  point,  perhaps,  is  pathos.  In  "  The 
New  Clown  ",  the  other  night,  there  was  one  moment 
at  which,  if  I  had  been  an  irresponsible  playgoer, 
not  a  critic  on  the  look-out  for  points,  the  tears  would 
have  come  into  my  eyes.  The  would-be  clown,  ordered 
by  the  ring-master  to  give  a  taste  of  his  quality,  has 
retired  to  the  side  of  the  tent,  taken  the  tips  of  his  coat- 
tails  between  finger  and  thumb  of  either  hand, 
bounded  into  the  air,  uttering  a  hideous  yell,  and 
waddled  to  the  ring-master's  side.  He  has  looked  up 
eagerly  into  the  ring-master's  face,  but  has  seen  there 
no  shadow  of  a  smile.  Abashed,  he  repeats  his  per- 
formance, this  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  strong  man  " 
of  the  show.  He  peers  up  into  the  averted  face  of  the 
giant,  who  is  staring  blankly  into  distance.  The  giant 
slowly  turns  his  head,  and  the  would-be  clown,  think- 
ing that  he  is  going  to  meet  a  glance  of  approval, 
catches  up  his  coat-tails  again,  and  begins  to  smile. 
The  coat-tails  are  dropped,  the  smile  flickers  away, 
under  the  scorn  of  the  giant's  gaze.  .  .  .  The  episode 
lasts  but  a  moment,  with  no  word  spoken.  It  is  but 
the  momentary  twitch  of  Mr.  Welch's  eyelids,  lips  and 
fingers.  And  whatever  passes  thus  in  a  moment, 
inarticulately,  cannot  be  well  described  through  the 
medium  of  writing.  You  must  take  it  on  trust  that 
what  I  have  tried  to  describe  is  a  very  rare  and 
exquisite  moment — one  of  those  moments  when  the 
genius  of  an  actor  is  revealed.  Nor  is  comedic  pathos 
the  only  kind  of  pathos  in  which  Mr.  Welch  excels.  If 
ever  I  heard  the  note  of  tragic  pathos  struck,  I  heard 
it  struck  authentically  by  Mr.  Welch  in  "  Macaire  ",  in 
the  lament  of  the  little  scoundrel  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  great  scoundrel,  his  master.  In  the  cry  "  I  didn't 
blab  on  you,  Macaire  !  "  Mr.  Welch  had  that  in  his 
voice  and  face  which  could  have  been  heard  in  the 
voice,  seen  in  the  face,  of  none  but  a  born  tragedian. 
Strange,  that  into  one  small  body  should  have  been 
packed  thus  together  the  souls  of  a  comedian  and  a 
tragedian  ! 

It  is  this  very  smallness  of  body  which  has  prevented 
Mr.  Welch  from  using  in  "  high"  classical  tragedy  the 
power  which  he  undoubtedly  has  for  it.  That  he  would 
be  a  spiritually  magnificent  Othello  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all.  But  even  if,  following  a  famous  tradition,  he 
blacked  himself  all  over,  he  could  not  make  a  hit  in 
the  part.  The  process  of  his  make-up  would  not  have 
occupied  sufficient  time.  Yet,  though  he  is  debarred 
by  Nature  from  impersonating  the  normal  heroes  of 
tragedy,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  tragic  power  should 
be  revealed  to  us  only  in  accidental  glimpses — no  reason, 
except  the  lamentable  sterility  of  our  modern  dramatist^. 
Who  will  write  the  tragi-comedy  in  which  Mr.  Welc  i 
will  be  able  to  use  the  full  measure  of  his  endow- 
ment? Generally,  I  disapprove  the  system  of  writin^^ 
plays  "  round"  this  or  that  mime.  But  Mr.  Welch  is 
one  of  those  exceptional  beings  in  whose  favour  a  critic 
willingly  waives  a  principle.  He  is  a  tragic  comedian, 
of  the  highest  grade,  measuring  in  height  fewer  inches 
than  I  should  care  to  count.  It  were  quite  possible  to 
create  a  play  in  which  his  tiny  stature  would  be  con- 
sistent with  his  towering  talents.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  so  easy  as  it  is  to  write  a  play  with  a  view 
to  nothing  but  his  tiny  stature.  But  whoever  did  it 
would  earn  all  my  gratitude,  and  all  the  gratitude  of 
every  discerning  playgoer. 

"The  New  Clown"  is  remarkable  as  a  waste  not 
merely  of  Mr.  Welch,  but  also  of  Miss  Nina  Boucicault, 
one  of  the  few  actresses  who  have  that  something  which 
cannot  be  acquired  through  mere  professionalism. 

Max. 


MUSICAL  DILETTANTES. 

MOST  things  have  beginnings.  Years  ago  a  good 
many  people,  including  my  humble  self,  Mr. 
Dolmetsch,  Mr.  Terry  and  others,  began  to  work  on 
the  subject  of  the  old  music.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  was  the 
most  useful  man,  because  he  played  it  first  in  those  old 
days  ;  later  Mr.  Terry  became  quite  as  useful,  because 
he  had  it  sung  at  Downside.  I  contented  myself  with 
scribbling  about  it.  I  wrote  long,  long  columns  about 
Purcell  and  Handel — perhaps  my  readers  remember  some 
of  them.  The  result,  not  of  my  writings,  but  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  the  rest,  was  that  at 
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last  an  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  the  old  music.  It 
was  listened  to,  its  beauty  and  emotion  were  felt  : 
people  began  to  realise  that  there  were  great  men 
before  Agamemnon  :  that  if  Wagner  was  the  latest 
word  in  music,  neither  Mozart  nor  Beethoven  was  the 
first.  More  important  still,  we  began  to  gain  a  new 
notion  of  Handel.  He  ceased  to  be  the  dryasdust  idol 
of  Cathedral  organists,  the  dull  evangelical  preacher  of 
the  .'\lbert  Hall  and  provincial  choral  societies  ;  we 
began  to  see  him  as  a  splendid  and  romantic  figure 
living  triumphantly,  winning  his  place  as  a  great 
artist,  in  unromantic  and  inartistic  days.  And  more 
important  even  than  that,  we  began  to  have  a  notion  of 
the  greatness  of  our  own  Purcel!.  He  had  been  known 
as  the  author  of  some  Novello  anthems,  of  two  or  three 
patriotic  songs,  of  at  least  one  popular  concert  song 
which  he  did  not  write.  There  was — and  may  be  still, 
for  all  I  know — a  Purcell  Society  which  seemed  likely 
in  the  course  of  five  centuries  or  so  to  get  out  a  small 
proportion  of  his  works  ;  there  was  also — and  may  be 
still  for  all  I  know — a  certain  Mr.  Cummings  who 
wrote  the  most  unlifelike  life  of  him  that  could  be 
conceived.  But  in  the  late  eighties  and  the  early 
nineties  he  began  to  be  seriously  studied  for  the  first 
time.  Other  people  had  given  a  few  of  his  com- 
positions as  amended  by  themselves  ;  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
played  them  as  Purcell  obviously  intended  them  to  be 
played  and  on  the  instruments  on  which  Purcell 
intended  them  to  be  played.  The  result  was  a  new 
idea  of  Purcell.  Here,  we  saw,  was  no  mere  cathedral 
organist,  but  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  artists  the 
world  had  known,  one  of  the  most  puissant  figures  in 
the  whole  history  of  music.  And,  after  Purcell  and 
Handel,  we  found  other  men  who  had  been  carefully 
disparaged  by  the  Academics  of  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  There  was,  for  example,  Byrd.  I  had 
long  been  familiar  with  his  gigantic  D  minor  Mass  ; 
but  it  was  only  when  Messrs.  Squire  and  Terry  brought 
out  their  edition  of  it,  and  when  Mr.  Terry's  Downside 
choir  sang  it  at  the  opening  of  the  Benedictine  church 
at  Ealing,  that  it  became  possible  to  realise  how  great 
a  work  it  was.  And  so  I  might  continue  to  recount  the 
artistic  conquests  of  those  young  days.  Hundreds  of 
works  were  dragged  out  of  oblivion  ;  dozens  of  men 
were,  so  to  speak,  rehabilitated.  But,  dropping  Byrd 
and  the  rest,  to-day  I  wish,  for  a  reason,  to  keep  to 
Handel  and  Purcell. 

Purcell  was  discovered ;  Handel  was  rediscovered. 
In  these  columns  and  elsewhere  I  have  from  time  to 
time  told  all  that  was  being  done  with  regard  to  their 
music.  For  eight  years  I  have  written  on  the  subject 
here,  probably  boring  my  readers  to  death  with  it. 
Mr.  Dolmetsch's  work  being  the  most  important  done 
during  these  eight  years  I  have  devoted  endless  time 
and  space  to  its  discussion.  Is  it  surprising  then, 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  (and  of  course  others)  having  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  making  the  true  Purcell  and  the 
true  Handel  known  to  all  who  wanted  to  know  them, 
that  some  gentlemen  should  come  forward  with 
the  commendable  ambition  of  making  them  known  ? 
The  editor  of  the  "  British  Weekly  "  has  the 
agreeable  habit  of  "discovering"  celebrities— after 
they  have  become  celebrities;  and  it  is  not  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  lag  behind.  And  accord- 
ngly  the  Purcell  Operatic  Society  was  formed. 
It  was  formed  last  year,  I  think,  and  it  proposed  to 
^ive  the  works  of  the  great  forgotten  composers  as 
:hey  were  meant  to  be  given.  I  do  not  know  one  of 
:he  gentlemen  who  constitute  this  society  ;  I  read  their 
prospectus  with  the  greatest  care  and  perfect  impar- 
iality  ;  and  I  found  it  nearly  blameless  and  wholly 
■idiculous.  The  Purcell  Operatic  Society  proposed  to  give 
he  operas  of  (besides  some  other  quite  well-known  com- 
posers) Purcell,  Handel,  and,  if  you  please,  Arne — Arne 
.vho  had  his  day  of  fame,  and,  not  having  a  touch  of 
I  jenius,  is  nowdeservedly  forgotten.  To  such  a  scheme  no 
|;erious  attention  could  be  given.  People  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  greatness  of  a  Purcell  or  a 
landel  and  the  smallness  of  an  Arne  have  no  right  to 
Tieddle  at  all  in  musical  matters.    But  while  last  year 

simply  disregarded  the  Purcell  Operatic  Society,  this 
i  /ear  I  am  bound  to  notice  it.    The  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
published  this  week  the  following  notice  : — 
;    "Mr.   Martin   Dallas   Shaw  informs   us   that  the 


Purcell  Operatic  Society  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  '  Acis  and  Galatea  '  and 
the  '  Masque  '  of  Purcell  to  which  reference  has  several 
I  times  been  made.  Mr.  Penley,  it  appears,  willingly 
placed  his  'house'  in  (ireat  Queen  Street  at  the 
society's  disposal,  and  the  performance  will  take  place 
there  on  March  10.  Mr.  Shaw  adds,  '  Mo/.art's 
additional  accompaniments  to  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  will 
be  used,  and  I  have  re-scored  Purcell's  "  Masque  "  (not 
altering  a  note  of  his  original  score),  as  a  piano  or 
harpsichord  seems  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  production,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  Purcell's  becoming  popular.'  " 

This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  monstrous  things 
ever  thought  of.  Handel  finished  his  "  Acis  and 
Galatea  "  and  left  it,  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in 
music.  Mozart  added  some  accompaniments  for  a 
special  occasion  and  spoiled  it,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  but  for  the  unholy  influence  of  that  patron  of 
his,  von  or  van  Sweeten.  The  business  of  any  one 
who  in  this  age  wants  to  give  us  Handel's  music  as 
Handel  intended  it  to  be  given  is  surely  to  get  rid  of 
Mozart  :  Mozart  is  not  Handel  :  to  give  Handel's 
music  as  changed  by  Mozart  is  not  to  give  Handel's 
music  as  Handel  intended  it  to  be  given.  It  is 
a  pity  to  have  to  expound  the  obvious  in  this  fashion, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  generations  people 
have  gone  on  altering  the  music  of  their  predecessors, 
insisting  all  the  time  that  they  were  merely  doing  what 
their  predecessors  would  have  done  had  they  been 
sufficiently  enlightened.  It  is  this  idea  which  Messrs. 
Dolmetsch  and  Terry  in  actual  hard  practice  and 
myself  in  writing  have  combated  ,•  and  this  Purcell 
Operatic  Society,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Purcell  Society,  has  noisily  stepped  in  to  try  to  undo  all 
that  had  been  done.  But  if  this  treatment  of  Handel 
is  bad,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  treatment  of  Purcell? 
After  all,  Mozart  was  Handel's  peer ;  if  he  altered 
Handel's  scores  he  did  the  job  as  no  one  save  old  Bach 
could  have  done  it.  But  who  is  this  Mr.  Shaw?  Is 
he  quite  as  great  a  composer  as  Purcell?  Like  Miss 
Dartle  I  ask  merely  for  information.  Of  Mr.  Shaw  I 
know  nothing  ;  he  may  be,  for  all  I  know,  finer  than 
Purcell.  But  whether  Mr.  Shaw  is  great  or  small — 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  small — we  do  not 
know  that  he  has  Mozart's  musicianship  and  we 
do  know  that  he  has  not  Mozart's  excuse.  What  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  learnt — that  the  scores  of  the  great 
men  are  not  to  be  tampered  with — Mr.  Shaw  has  not 
learnt.  He  comes  forward  to  show  us  what  Purcell's 
music  is  like — a  thing  we  already  know — and  to  show 
this  he  changes  it.  How  one  can  rescore  this  Masque 
of  Purcell's  without  altering  a  note  of  the  original  score 
is  a  feat  past  my  comprehension.  It  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  Maitland's  exploits  with  "  King  Arthur".  He 
wrote  an  article  in  a  musical  paper,  now  defunct,  and 
explained  that  while  he  had  changed  nothing  he  had  for 
the  sake  of  "better  effect"  changed  several  things. 
Mr.  Shaw  beats  him.  Purcell  meant  his  music  to  be 
played  on  the  harpsichord  :  Mr.  Shaw  comes  along 
and  finds  that  the  piano — of  which  Purcell  never 
dreamt — or  harpsichord  "seems  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  production ",  and  so 
rescores  his  music  for  him  !  The  mental  state  of  these 
people  is  hard  to  understand.  One  can  understand 
the  men,  like  old  Burney,  who  amend  the  "faults" 
in  the  older  music  :  but  it  simply  takes  away  one's 
breath  to  find  men  who  propose  to  play  the  old 
music  as  the  composers  meant  it  to  be  played  and  yet 
alter  it. 

After  all,  the  curse  of  dilettanteism  is  over  music  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  curse  of  Academicism.  Either 
men  regard  music  as  a  trade  or  as  an  amusement — 
!  never  as  an  art.  The  dilettante  must  be  got  rid  of  as 
well  as  the  Academic.  Such  an  affair  as  the  Purcell 
Operatic  Society  should  not  be  supported  :  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  about  it. 

I  have  only  space  for  a  few  lines  about  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  many  concerts  I  have  attended 
of  late.  Miss  Alys  Mutch  sings  pleasantly  ;  and  more- 
over she  afforded  us  on  Thursday  night  one  more 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  who  is, 
in  his  own  way,  one  of  the  finest  of  living  artists. 
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THE  ABSOLUTE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SO  long  ago  as  October  1900  we  said  that  the  best 
advice  that  could  be  given  to  the  directors,  the 
shareholders,  and  the  policy-holders  of  the  Absolute 
vi^as  to  reassure  the  policies  with  some  well-established 
company,  and  wind  up  the  Absolute  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  this 
advice  was  thoroughly  well  founded  ;  but  as  the  share- 
holders somewhere  about  a  year  ago  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  and  after  hearing  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  facts  about  previous  mismanagement  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  business,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
abstain  till  now  from  further  comment  on  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  office. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  report  Mr.  Whieldon 
Barnett,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pope,  the  secretary,  and 
some  of  the  directors  were  replaced.  The  board  has 
perhaps  failed  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  office 
by  the  appointment  of  directors  not  elected  by  the 
shareholders  ;  but  the  present  manager  has  done  well 
in  very  difficult  circumstances,  and  the  Accident 
Department  seems  to  have  been  a  success. 

From  a  policy-holder's  point  of  view  the  Absolute  is 
wholly  unattractive,  but  not  unsafe.  There  seems  no 
prospect  of  bonuses  being  earned,  but  the  security 
afforded  by  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  and  by  the 
statutory  deposit  makes  it  quite  possible  to  reassure 
the  policies  with  another  company,  and  so  secure  the 
policy-holders  from  loss. 

The  people  who  have  suffered  most  in  connexion 
with  the  company  are  the  shareholders,  and  seeing 
what  a  bad  bargain  they  made  when  they  took  the 
shares  many  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  escape 
liability.  A  case  was  reported  this  week  in  which  a 
man  who  had  subscribed  for  2,000  shares,  stated  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  do  so  by  misrepresentations 
made  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  former  secretary,  and  claimed 
not  only  the  rescission  of  the  contract,  but  the  return 
of  the  money  paid.  The  jury  believed  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  verdict  was  given  against  the  company.  Only  a 
few  days  previously  another  shareholder  resisted  the 
payment  of  calls,  but  the  matter  was  settled,  without 
being  tried,  by  the  shareholder  agreeing  to  judgment 
being  given  against  him,  although  we  believed  that  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  not  be  liable  for  the  full 
amount  uncalled  upon  the  shares. 

These  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  shareholders 
have  objected  to  paying  calls,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  recent  judgment  given  against  the  company 
may  induce  other  shareholders  to  dispute  their  liability. 
In  these  circumstances  and  considering  the  financial 
position  of  some  holders  of  shares  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  uncalled  share  capital  is  of  anything  like  the  value 
at  which  it  appeared  in  the  last  balance  sheet.  Probably 
by  now  the  most  sanguine  person  would  be  unable  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  com- 
pany ever  being  a  financial  success  for  the  shareholders. 
Too  much  money  has  been  wasted,  and  too  many  un- 
satisfactory transactions  made  public  for  the  company 
to  stand  any  chance  of  being  recognised  as  a  desirable 
office  in  which  to  effect  insurance.  The  sooner  the 
shareholders  face  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
Their  money  is  being  spent  on  legal  proceedings  and  in 
other  unproductive  ways,  with  the  result  that  their  posi- 
tion instead  of  getting  better  becomes  worse. 

The  position  of  the  debenture-holders  is  also  none  too 
satisfactory,  and  it  appears  that  undue  preference  has 
been  given  to  some  debenture-holders  by  exchanging 
debentures  for  paid-up  policies,  which  presumably 
afford  better  security.  This  was  one  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  late  board,  who  however,  when  they 
carried  out  this  arrangement,  seem  to  have  omitted  to 
pay  to  the  trustees  for  policy-holders  the  necessary 
security  for  meeting  these  policies  at  maturity.  In  this 
latter  transaction,  and  possibly  in  others,  the  late 
board,  which  was  responsible  for  them,  may  have 
exceeded  its  powers  and  perhaps  the  shareholders 
could  obtain  some  redress  from  the  former  directors. 
Were  it  necessary,  additional  reasons  could  be  given  to 
those  here  stated,  and  to  those  of  a  quite  different 
nature  which  we  gave  in  October  iqoo  for  holding  that 
the  only  sensible  course  for  the  company  to  adopt  is  to 
reinsure  its  policies  and  wind  up  without  further  delay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MORE  CULTIVATED  AMERICAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Aiken  Club,  Aiken,  S.C.,  U.S.A.,  9  February,  1902, 

Sir, — Much  has  been  written  of  the  commercial  in- 
vasion of  Europe,  but  little  or  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  social  invasion  of  America,  or,  to  put  it 
clearly,  the  gradual  Anglicising  of  the  States  from  a 
social  point  of  view. 

This  change  has  been  subtle,  gradual  and  unrecog- 
nised of  the  people.  This  non-recognition  is  due  in  a 
manner  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  large  German  and 
Irish  element  in  the  country — the  hyphenated  Americans 
— to  allow  that  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Israel. 

The  strong  current  of  sympathy  with  England  in  her 
work  of  civilisation  in  South  Africa  is  broken  only  by 
the  spasmodic  and  sporadic  opposition  of  a  few  New 
York  gentle  men  with  Dutch  names. 

A  few  straws  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows  are 
of  moderate  interest.  Even  in  the  Wild  West  one  may 
now  hear  shop  for  "store",  station  for  "depot",  cab 
for  "  hack  ",  and — most  significant  of  all — servant  for 
"  help  ".  Maids  wear  caps  cheerfully  in  this  modern 
time,  tradesmen  receipt  their  bills  "  with  thanks  ",  and 
one  may,  if  in  luck,  find  a  porter  at  the  railway 
station. 

The  American  girl  is  less  bloodless  and  is  beginning 
to  realise  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  as 
well  as  a  mental  existence,  and  the  American  young 
man  dresses  for  dinner. 

The  travelled  American  is  beginning  to  see  that  to  be 
democratic  is  not  necessarily  to  be  dirty,  and  that  true 
republicanism  has  no  quarrel  with  the  daily  tub. 

I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 


A  COLONEL  ON  GENERALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

South  Africa,  6  January,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Review  has  been  sent  to  this  com- 
pany for  some  time  and  has  been  read  by  us  with  much 
interest.  Permit  me  to  express  our  thanks  for  it,  and 
our  appreciation  of  your  military  writers  and  your  own 
policy  of  justice  in  dealing  with  the  many  difficult 
questions  that  this  war  has  given  rise  to.  If  the  press 
generally  had  followed  your  lead,  we  should  not  have 
been  troubled  with  much  unfair  and  harmful  criticism. 
But  criticism  is  wanted — not  so  much,  I  think,  of 
individual  acts  of  officers,  as  of  the  more  general 
results  throwing  light  upon  systems  and  training.  The 
best  tennis-player  may  make  some  bad  strokes  and  yet 
beat  his  adversary  easily.  Those  strokes  may  be 
inexcusable,  even,  in  themselves  ;  yet  the  player  be  a 
good  one.  War  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  a  game 
with  more  chance  element  than  tennis  and  requiring 
courage  to  attempt  strokes  which  may  turn  out  dis- 
advantageous instead  of  successful.  Press  criticism  of 
every  bad  stroke  of  commanders  has  tended  to  produce 
a  caution  in  the  average  column  commander  which  has 
disinclined  him  from  attempting  to  make  strokes  at  all. 
He  waits  for  the  certain  or  safe  opportunity.  How 
often  do  these  occur  in  war?  Lord  Kitchener  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  men  for  most  of  his 
results.  His  dispositions  can  only  bring  the  column 
within  striking  distance  of  the  commandoes  and  they  do ; 
the  column  leaders  must  do  the  striking  themselves.  It 
is  generally  in  the  bold  decision,  the  rapid  and  risky  night 
march,  where  success  is  gained.  The  accidental  posi- 
tion of  a  native  scout  on  either  side  may  govern  the 
result  of  such  an  effort  by  determining  which  is  one  to 
be  surprised.  Much  is  made  of  our  "  regrettable  inci- 
dents ",  but  the  Boers  have  also  had  many  too. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  Intelligence  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  point  out  undeniable  drawbacks — 
ignorance  of  a  strange  country,  impossibility  of  terror- 
ising natives  by  brutal  Boer  methods  &c. — alone  these 
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•do  not  excuse  us  considering  our  vast  numbers,  and 
the  colonial  and  native  assistance  available  to  aid  us. 

I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  trekking,  and  have  also 
been  left  with  isolated  garrisons  in  towns,  and  my  con- 
clusions may  therefore  be  useful  to  compare  with  those 
of  your  other  correspondents.  What  has  all  along 
struck  me  in  this  and  other  matters  is  this.  That  our 
generals  and  other  officers  fail  because  they  have  so 
little  business  capacity.  They  do  not  usually  make  the 
most  of  the  resources  at  their  disposal  by  setting  to  work 
to  organise  them  in  a  methodical  manner.  The  Intelli- 
gence at  head-quarters  works  at  a  distance  and  takes 
time  to  operate  of  necessity.  It  naturally  is  therefore 
chiefly  concerned  with  strategy,  with  big  operations. 
Here  possibly  we  have  little  in  fault.  The  weak,  but  in 
the  latter  days  equally  important  branch  is  the  local  or 
tactical  Intelligence  and  this  has  ever  been  our 
weak  point.  Had  our  various  subordinate  generals 
and  colonels  been  capable  business  men  they  would 
have  set  to  work  to  create  something  efficient 
from  the  material  allowed  them,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  could  have  done  so.  To  describe 
such  measures  would  take  too  long,  and  doubtless 
•several  methods  would  find  exponents.  The  chief 
thing  to  note  is  that  the  happy-go-lucky  absence  of 
method  is  a  failure  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  our 
leadership.  This  leads  up  to  the  material  point — why 
this  absence  of  business  capacity  amongst  officers? 
Why  have  we  so  few  men  really  fit  to  be  generals 
amongst  the  many  who  hold  that  rank  ?  Go  amongst 
the  officers  out  here  and  what  opinion  do  you  hear  of 
the  average  general  ?  There  are  admitted  good  ones, 
but  these  are  few.  The  remainder  mostly  come  under 
the  phrase — "  A  good  chap,  but  no  use  as  a  general  ". 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  admittedly  good 
colonels  fail  as  generals  or  column  leaders,  and  that 
they  probably  feel  at  sea  in  their  new  position.  To  my 
mind  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  our  system  of 
army  administration.  The  matter  is  not  fully  explained 
by  the  usual  remark  as  to  the  absence  at  home  of 
manoeuvre  grounds.  In  point  of  fact  this  absence 
explains  only  a  small  part  of  the  failure.  It  is  not  in 
fighting-tactics  that  the  general  will  fail,  once  he  is 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  His  failure  is  in  the  thinking 
required  for  preparation,  for  organising  his  Intelligence, 
his  transport,  his  supplies,  and  his  movements  to  get 
to  the  enemy.  To  secure  the  co-operation  of  various 
units,  and  the  collection  and  husbanding  of  material  is 
essential.  But  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is 
method  and  careful  calculation.  That  is  the  work  of 
the  general  which  no  one  else  can  do.  However  good 
the  staff  one  mind  must  direct  their  various  energies. 
To  do  it  the  general  must  be  accustomed  to  business 
methods  unless  he  is  a  genius,  or  has  business  capacity 
as  a  natural  gift.  Staff  officers  and  colonels  must  also 
be  in  possession  of  these  powers.  Their  absence  is  the 
cause  of  the  prevalent  confusion  and  muddling.  If 
you  consider  the  training  of  the  officer  from  the  time 
he  enters  the  service,  the  absence  of  business  capacity, 
of  these  powers  of  methodical  procedure,  and  balancing 
of  the  various  conditions  of  his  problems  is  easily 
explained. 

But  to  the  ordinary  civilian  who  does  not  grasp  the 
life  led,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  military 
finds  this  absence  of  method,  the  experience  is 
stupefying.  Colonials  have  assured  me  that  the 
Imperial  officer  is  the  stupidest  and  bravest  man  they 
have  met.  As  business  men — and  war  is  a  business — 
I  must  confess,  I  think  we  are  failures.  Some  of  us,  it 
is  true,  do  not  know  it.  But  we  are  not  stupid  natu- 
rally, we  are  not  bad  material.  We  come  from  the 
same  families  as  the  Civil  servant,  and  liberal  professions 
and  many  business  men.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no 
shirking  the  conclusion  that  our  system  evolves  from 
good  material  officers  without  powers  of  organising  or 
business  capacity  in  general.  The  reason  is  that  the 
politician  w.U  not  give  to  the  army  the  education  in- 
volved in  self-government.  He  condemns  the  brain  of 
the  officer  to  rust,  and  stores  up  the  intellectual 
force  of  the  army  in  the  heads  of  Civil  servants 
who  do  not  go  to  the  war.  In  doing  this  the 
politician  is  guided  by  the  average  Civil  servant 
of  the  War  Office  and  Treasury,  who  likes  to  keep  the 
practical  monopoly  of  administrative  power  (and  think- 


ing) in  his  own  hands  ;  and  points  to  the  business  in- 
capacity of  soldiers,  not  as  the  result  of  his  own  rule 
but  as  the  reason  why  that  rule  must  be  continued  for 
the  public  benefit.  It  is  the  old  argument  of  despotism 
that  the  governed  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves  and 
so  must  never  be  given  the  chance  to  learn.  That  the 
military  side  of  the  War  Office  has  ever  striven  to 
wrest  some  power  from  the  Civil  servant  must  not  be 
taken  as  proving  that  the  average  officer  is  fully  aware 
of  his  need  of  administrative  education.  To  many  the 
struggle  is  a  personal  matter  only,  or  one  at  most 
confined  to  the  walls  of  the  War  Office.  There  are 
military  despots  who  whilst  anxious  to  increase 
their  own  power  would  never  agree  to  delegate 
any  to  officers  outside  their  own  offices.  A  transfer 
of  power  to  such  would  but  little  benefit  the  army. 

The  systematic  delegation  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  all  ranks  of  the  army  at  large  is  quite  feasible 
and  has  been  accomplished  by  Germany.  It  had  to 
be  enforced  there,  and  would  require  no  small  pressure 
with  us.  Self-government  means  work — the  work  that 
is  to  produce  generals  by  forcing  officers  to  think 
during  their  life  in  the  army.  Natural  inertia  will 
always  be  a  strong  force  against  such  reform  as  this  at 
the  outset.  But  if  it  be  thought  that  we  can  produce 
businesslike  generals  with  well-trained  thinking  appa- 
ratus by  delegating  administrative  powers  to  them 
alone  and  leaving  all  lower  grades  out  of  the  scheme 
of  education,  we  shall  surely  find  our  mistake.  The 
neglected  colonel  will  not  suddenly  become  the 
able  general.  I  think  the  public  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  remember  that  the  real  reformer 
wanted  is  one  who  will  keep  clearly  in  view  the  need 
for  self-government  of  the  army  at  large,  not  merely 
the  transfer  of  patronage  and  despotic  power  from  a 
clique  of  black  coats  to  another  of  red  coats.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  ;  for  those  who  now  have  the  power  do  not 
want  to  part  with  it  ;  and  many  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  made  to  assume  it,  fight  shy  of  the  responsibility  and 
thinking  involved.  Much  is  said  against  red  tape  by 
officers  ;  but  all  who  are  lazy,  incompetent,  or  indifferent 
find  it  a  very  comfortable  system  in  practice,  and  would 
in  point  of  fact  silently  resist  a  change  which  threatened 
to  bring  the  necessity  for  efficiency,  or  in  default  of  it 
failure  and  exposure.  In  a  small  book  I  wrote  before 
coming  out  here  ("Army  Administration"  by  Cen- 
turion, Constable)  I  advocated  bringing  up  the  C.  in  C. 
to  the  side  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  his  professional 
alter  ego  with  power  over  the  Financial  Secretary  and 
the  civil  side  of  the  W.  O.  generally.  I  still  think  this 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  real  army  reform, 
because  you  cannot  institute  a  delegation  of  adminis- 
trative authority  throughout  the  army  without  rewriting 
the  existing  regulations,  and  finance  meets  you  at  every 
turn.  These  high  military  authorities  will  require 
"  gentle  persuasion  "  to  trust  those  below  them  with 
power  no  less  than  the  Civil  servant  ;  and  for  this  to  be 
systematically  worked  out  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
C.  in  C.  must  work  together  as  one  man,  and  the  dual 
control  of  the  present  system  must  be  abolished  at  its 
fountain-head. 

Yours,  Sec. 

Centurion. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturd.a.v  Review. 

36  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.  C. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  article 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  last 
week  was  not  quite  fair  to  the  colonies.  You  say  that 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  revolutionised  the  relations 
between  the  Mother-country  and  her  dependencies ". 
Surely  the  credit  for  that  is  due  to  the  colonies,  which 
voluntarily  demonstrated  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire 
on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa.  Again  we  are  told 
that  "  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  breathed  a  new  spirit 
into  the  young  and  gallant  communities  beyond  the 
seas  :  he  has  elevated  them  to  a  consciousness,  hitherto 
dormant,  of  their  high  destiny ".  The  spirit  which 
animates  the  colonies  is  not  "new".  Not  only 
is  it  a  hundred  years  old,  but  it  has  a  great  and 
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honourable  tradition.  The  consciousness  of  their  high 
destiny  has  never  been  "dormant"  in  Englishmen 
beyond  the  seas,  or  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa  would  not  be  where  they  are  to-day.  It  was 
"dormant"  in  Englishmen  at  home,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  let  us  fall  into  the  egotistical  error  of 
mistaking  our  Imperialism  for  colonial  loyalty.  To 
suppose  that  it  has  been  called  forth  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  since  he  became  Colonial  Secretary  is 
to  cheapen  it,  because  the  force  behind  it  has  been 
growing  for  a  century  and  more.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  passing,  colonial  loyalty  is  permanent.  It  is  iden- 
tified neither  with  a  man  nor  a  parly,  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  it  and  Imperialism.  Until  this  last 
becomes  a  national  sentiment  or  a  passion  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  sterile  as  loyalty  is  fruitful. 

Obediently  yours, 

C.  DE  Thierry. 

[To  be  taken  to  task  for  overpraise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  for  us  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  we 
must  not,  in  our  enjoyment  of  that,  allow  Miss 
de  Thierry  to  carry  away  the  idea  that  we  regard  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  fount  of  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
of  Greater  Britain  for  the  Mother-country,  That  would 
be  ignorance  as  ghastly  as,  say,  Seeley's  politician 
laboured  under  when  he  thought  England  could 
whistle  off  the  colonies  and  become  quite  comfortably 
the  "  old  solitary  island  "  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
We  have  certainly  damned  with  no  faint  praise  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  forcefulness  and  foresight  ;  but  if  Miss 
de  Thierry  will  read  the  impugned  passages  together 
with  those  in  the  same  article  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  described  as  having  some  years  ago  discovered  the 
true  trend  of  events  and  having  chosen  the  Colonial 
Office  with  unerring  instinct,  she  will  get  a  truer  idea 
of  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. — Ed.  S.  R.J 


A  RESERVE  ARMY  OF  CITIZENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  February,  1902. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  15  Feb- 
ruary suggests  the  raising  of  a  large  home  army  by 
payment  for  efficiency.  The  existing  machinery  of  the 
Volunteer  Service,  if  properly  made  use  of,  would  give 
us  an  enormous  reserve  of  trained  men. 

Lord  Roberts  tells  us  the  Volunteer  Force  must  be 
better  trained — that  is  certainly  true  ;  but  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  obtaining  greater  efficiency  combined 
with  much  greater  numbers  that  the  present  regula- 
tions appear  almost  to  be  framed  with  the  object  of 
inducing  a  breakdown. 

I  would  suggest  payment  for  efficiency — that  is  a 
minimum  of  efficiency  without  pay,  and  a  certain  sum 
for  increased  efficiency,  say  6^/.  for  every  battalion  or 
works  of  defence  drill.  After  six  years'  service  in  the 
Volunteers  as  private,  non-com.  and  officer  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  put  in  two  months' 
service  with  regular  troops,  at  home,  but  more  especially 
abroad,  receiving  army  pay,  and  with  expenses,  as  in 
the  case  of  regular  troops,  paid,  the  Volunteer  service 
^would  gain  enormously  both  in  numbers  and  in 
efficiency. 

Speaking  simply  for  the  artillery,  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  draft  a  third  of  the  force  to  Mediter- 
ranean stations,  or  to  Halifax,  N.S.  for  two  months, 
voluntary  service  every  two  years  :  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Volunteer  service  would  be  greatly  increased 
thereby.  I  believe  that  instead  of  numbering  250,000, 
as  it  will  do  this  year,  and  probably  less  next  year,  we 
should  have  probably  double  that  number  of  well-drilled 
troops. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  we  shall  have  to  treat  the 
question  of  defence  seriously,  and  in  no  spirit  of  petty 
saving.  If  the  country  is  worth  defending,  its  defence 
is  worth  paying  for. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Volunteer. 


REVIEWS. 

ULYSSES'  UNBENT  BOW. 

"  Ulysses  :  a  Drama  in  a  Prologue  and  three  Acts." 
By  Stephen  Phillips.  London  :  John  Lane.  1902. 
55-.  net. 

]Wr  R.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'  new  play  has  been 
written  for  the  stage  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  care.  It  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  dramatic,  but 
it  is  admirably  calculated  for  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
where  spectacle  comes  first  and  drama  second.  Read 
quietly,  apart  from  the  gloom  and  glitter  of  the  stage 
(Hades  in  black  velvet.  Calypso's  island  of  purple 
fruits)  it  holds  the  attention  only  at  intervals,  and  then 
only  by  some  clever  suggestion  of  the  stage.  The  last 
act  has  bustle  and  movement ;  we  are  curious  to  know- 
when  the  shooting  will  begin  :  it  is  not  Ulysses  who 
interests  us,  but  the  end  of  the  adventure.  We  have 
already  been  told,  it  is  true,  how  the  adventure  is  to 
end.  Like  Goethe,  Mr.  Phillips  must  have  his  prologue 
in  heaven,  but,  unlike  Goethe,  without  criticism  of  the 
eternal  scheme  of  things.  This  prologue  is  written 
in  rhymed  verse  of  an  innocently  pantomimic  kind. 
It  begins  : 

"  Father,  whose  oath  in  hollow  hell  is  heard ; 
Whose  act  is  lightning  after  thunder-word  ; 
A  boon  !  a  boon  !  that  I  compassion  find 
For  one,  the  most  unhappy  of  mankind." 

The  cadence  is  the  cadence  of  all  the  pantomimes  ; 

Athene  has  just  come  up  through  a  trap-door,  like  the 

Good  Genius  ;  Poseidon,  the  Evil  Genius,  prepares  for 

a  wrangle  of  celestial  wills. 

"  Thy  rancour  is  eternal  as  thy  life. 

Thy  genius  ruin,  and  thy  being  strife  !  " 
Athene  assures  him,  and  he  answers  : 

"  And  thou,  demure  defender  of  chaste  lives, 
Smooth  patroness  of  virgins  and  of  wives, 
I'll  pluck  from  thee  the  veil  thy  craft  doth  wear, 
The  secret  burning  of  thy  heart  declare." 
There  is  more,  and  then  Zeus  interferes,  with  : 

"  Peace, 

Children,  and  from  your  shrill  reviling  cease  !  " 

Such  is  Mr.  Phillips'  conception  of  the  gods,  such 
the  verse  in  which  he  ventures  to  set  them  talking. 
Since  Heine  met  Zeus  "hiding  himself  behind  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  North  Pole",  and  "dealing  in  rabbit-skins, 
like  a  shabby  Savoyard ",  no  such  indignity  has 
befallen  the  Olympians.  Hitherto  even  the  makers  of 
pantomime  have  been  considerate.  Verse  has  been  a 
decent  mantle  for  fallen  greatness  ;  in  verse  the  gods 
have  been  safe  at  least  from  the  mockery  of  their  old 
foe,  now  almost  universally  powerful,  whom  we  call,  in 
the  language  of  the  present  day,  the  bourgeois,  or 
Philistines.  But  now  the  Philistines  are  upon  them, 
they  have  been  trapped  by  a  poet,  a  poet  has  set  them 
up  in  cages  for  children  and  fools  to  laugh  at. 

The  pantomime  over,  the  adventures  begin.  The 
adventures,  though  they  do  not  make  a  drama,  though 
they  are  but  so  many  specimen  doings  of  Ulysses,  are 
better  than  the  pantomime.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  Mr.  Phillips'  blank  verse, 
though  timid  and  monotonous,  feeling  out  after  every 
syllable,  balancing  every  syllable  as  it  goes,  is  much 
better  than  his  rhymed  verse.  Take,  for  instance,  four 
characteristic  lines  : 

"  Thou  knowest  the  long  years  I  have  not  quailed, 
True  to  a  vision,  steadfast  to  a  dream, 
Indissolubly  married  to  remembrance  ; 
But  now  I  am  so  driven  I  faint  at  last !  " 

Such  verse  is  nerveless,  it  does  not  live,  it  does  but 
yearn  after  a  ghostly  life,  it  does  but  gasp  in  a  vacuum ; 
but  it  is  not  a  parody,  like  the  rhymed  verse  of  the 
prologue.  Once  or  twice  it  becomes  vigorous,  as  in 
this  speech  of  Athene  to  Telemachus  : 

"  Art  thou  his  son  ? 
Art  thou  the  child  of  the  swift  and  terrible  one? 
Could  he  who  shattered  Troy  beget  thee  too? 
What  dost  thou  here,  thy  head  upon  thy  hands. 
While  all  the  Hoor  runs  with  thy  father's  wine, 
And  drunken  day  reels  into  lustful  night? 
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What  more  must  these  men  do  to  make  thee  wroth  ? 
How  scratch,  how  bite,  how  wound  thee  to  find  blood? 
O,  should  IMysses  come  again,  how  long, 
How  long  should  strangers  glut  themselves  at  ease  ? 
Why,  he  would  send  a  cry  along  the  halls 
That  with  the  roaring  all  the  walls  would  rock, 
And  the  roof  bleed,  anticipating  blood, 
With  a  hurrying  of  many  ghosts  to  hell, 
When  he  leapt  amid  them,  when  he  flashed,  when  he 
cried. 

When  he  flew  on  them,  when   he  struck,  when  he 

stamped  them  dead  ! 
Up  !  up  !  here  is  thy  Troy,  thy  Helen  here  !  " 

That  is  the  most  vigorous  speech  in  the  play  ;  it  is 
almost  the  only  moment  in  which  a  suggestion  of  living 
words  comes  into  the  recitation.  The  prose  near  the 
beginning  of  Act  III.,  in  the  scene  with  the  swineherd, 
carries  some  meaning,  beyond  the  mere  significance  of 
well-chosen  words  ;  and  there  are  speeches  which 
would  be  expressive  if  they  were  spoken  about  their 
speakers,  instead  of  by  them.  But  of  the  qualities 
which  make  great  drama,  as  of  the  qualities  which 
make  great  poetry,  what  traces  are  there  to  be 
found  in  this  careful  composition  Is  there  a  great 
fundamental  conception  ?  Is  there,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  ambiguous  phrase,  any  "criticism  of  life"?  Is 
there  any  keen  sense  of  character,  any  nobility  of 
feeling,  any  imaginative  splendour,  any  subtlety  of 
beauty,  any  new  vision  of  the  world  or  of  mortal 
things?    Does  the  work  live,  is  it  a  creation  ? 

It  is  ingenious,  it  is  elegant,  the  words  are  graceful, 
the  figures  stand  effectively  upon  the  stage,  there  is  a 
diffused  poetical  feeling  throughout.  There  is  for 
the  most  part  a  fine  taste,  of  the  negative  kind,  "  le 
gout  relatif",  as  Victor  Hugo  calls  it  in  the  "  Post- 
scriptum  de  ma  Vie  ".  Except  in  the  unfortunate  pro- 
logue in  heaven  there  is  nothing  to  shock,  everything 
is  in  measure.  The  speeches  are  neatly  balanced,  they 
succeed  one  another  in  a  well-calculated  order.  The 
scene,  for  instance,  between  Ulysses  and  Calypso  has 
not  a  breath  of  life  in  it,  but  how  cleverly  it  is  put 
together  !  The  obvious  thought,  the  expected  emotion, 
is  always  exact  to  its  minute.  The  see-saw  of  question 
and  answer,  gently  accelerated — 

'*  Cal.     And  can  she  set  a  rose  in  bosom  or  hair  ? 
Ulys.  She  hath  a  wisdom  among  garden  flowers  " — 

fills  up  the  required  intervals  of  the  passion  which  is 
not  there.  Nothing  is  said,  but  how  deftly  arranged 
an  occasion  for  saying  true  and  splendid  things  !  Mr. 
Phillips  seems  to  be  content  when  he  has  sketched  out 
a  situation.  He  presents  us  with  the  outline,  and  we 
say  :  \'ery  good  ;  now  begin  to  work  upon  it.  Bring 
life  into  it,  bring  poetry  into  it.  But  Mr.  Phillips, 
surprised,  answers  :  It  is  finished. 


JAPAN   IN  ROSE-TINT. 

"Japan."     By  Mortimer  Menpes.    London:  Black. 

1901.    2o.f.  net. 
"PHE  "  record  in  colour"  of  an  artist's  visits  to  the 
J-     Mikado's  Empire  merits   attention,  not  merely 
)ecause  it  contains  pictures  of  life  in  Japan  viewed 
mder  delightfully  varied  conditions,  but  for  the  service- 
ible  glimpses  that  it  here  and  there  affords  of  the 
ictual  attitude  of  the  Japanese   themselves  toward 
Occidentals.    Doubtless  there  is  in  the  Japanese  cha- 
acter  a  considerable  tincture  of  insular  prejudice,  which 
1 5,  in  its  way,  hy  no  means  a  bad  thing,  nor  is  it  that 
1/hich  the  British  have  any  right  to  condemn.    It  is 
nly  with   difficulty  that   the   Tenshi's  subjects  can 
ccustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  throwing  open  their 
ates  unreservedly  to  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
e  he  merchant  or  merely  sightseer.     They  feel  that 
omething  ought,  for  safety's  sake,  to  be  held  back, 
nd  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that,  with  a  barrier 
jf  this  description  to  keep  them  apart,  free  and  bene-  I 
cial  intercourse  between  aliens  and  natives  does  not 
rogress  rapidly.    Although  the  irritation  which  had 
|)r  years  been  felt  by  Japanese  at  the  assumption  and 
ijoyment  of  extraterritorial  privileges  by  foreigners 
jght  to  have  been   extinguished  in  1899,  when  the 
rangers  were  finally  brought  within  the  control  of 


Japan's  own  laws,  the  uneasiness,  it  is  plain,  has  not 
wholly  subsided.  Travelled  Japanese  deplore  the  lack 
of  genuine  sympathy,  and  warmly  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  from  time  to  time  are  made  to  promote  a  thoroughly 
cordial  feeling  between  their  fellow-countrymen  and  the 
peoples  of  the  West.  Were  the  residents  of  Yokohama 
and  other  ports  in  the  Far  East  as  able  and  willing  as 
are  the  onlookers  from  a  distance  to  recognise  that  in  the 
natives  of  Japan  they  possess  neighbours  whose  desire 
substantially  is  to  dwell  in  amity  and  concord  with 
all,  irrespective  of  nationality,  who  live  under  the  banner 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  enlightened 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  might  possibly  be 
removed.  In  Tokio,  despite  the  deficiency  in  this- 
respect  which  Mr.  Menpes  seems  to  have  perceived, 
there  isgood  reason  to  thinkthat  a  far  wider  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Japanese  in  general  is  to 
be  met  with  than  commonly  prevails  at  the  chief  com- 
mercial centres,  and  the  cause  is  perhaps  not  far  to 
seek.  At  the  capital  its  foreign  inhabitants  mix  in 
great  measure  with  a  type  of  native  whose  aspirations 
have  for  the  most  part  risen  above  minor  trading  con- 
siderations, and  whose  antipathies,  if  they  exist,  do  not 
prevent  his  treating  the  Western  visitors  to  his  country 
with  studied  politeness.  There  is  a  marked  absence, 
moreover,  of  that  desire  to  overreach  which  too  often 
is  manifested  by  the  Oriental  tradesman  in  his 
dealings  with  the  foreigner  elsewhere.  But  in  places 
that  formerly  were  classed  as  "treaty  ports"  both 
sides  have  much  to  unlearn,  and  it  may  not  for 
years  to  come  be  feasible  for  the  Occidental  to  divest 
himself  wholly  of  the  impression  that  though  in  Japan 
he  is  not  of  Japan. 

It  has  for  so  long  been  the  habit  of  the  European 
or  American  merchant  to  deem  himself  an  exile,  con- 
demned  to  remain  in  banishment  amid  uncongenial 
surroundings  upon   Japanese    soil    until   such  time 
as  he  may  succeed  in  accumulating  wealth  where- 
with to  return  home  and  exist  comfortably,  that  the 
idea  of  permanently  settling  in  Nippon  as  the  country 
of   his  adoption,  is  one  that   is  of  extremely  slow 
growth.    Between  this  reluctance  to  regard  himself 
as  merged   in  the  mass  of  Japan's  population  and 
that   definitely   antagonistic  demeanour   toward  the 
Japanese  with  which  he  is  credited  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes,  there  is,  however,    a  sufficiently  wide  dis- 
tinction.    The    foreigners  in   Yokohama   surely  do 
not  deserve  such  severe  censure  as  Mr.  Menpes  has 
meted   out  to   them    in    his    book,    mainly  because 
they  seem  to  have  retained   some   of  that  stiffness 
in  dealing  with  the  natives  of  Japan  which  they  have 
all  along  been    prone,    perhaps,  to   exhibit,   and  of 
which  they  are  unable  as  yet  entirely  to  free  themselves. 
It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mfenpes  apparently 
did  not  altogether  succeed  in  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  the    foreign    residents    there    in    his   efforts  to 
direct  attention   solely  to  the  artistic — and  naturally 
to  himself  the  most  alluring — phase  of  the  Japanese 
character,  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  denounce  "the 
bulk  of  the  Europeans "  whom  he  met   in  the  port 
as  apparently  "spending  half  their  time  in  abusing 
Japan  and  everything  Japanese".     It   is   true  that 
Yokohama  has  not  been   displaying   relatively  such 
astonishing  commercial  activity  of   late  years  as  It 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  were  there  grounds  for  accepting 
in  their  entirety  Mr.   Menpes'  dicta  concerning  the 
pursuits  of  Its  foreign  population  there  would  be  no 
need  to  look  farther  for  an  explanation  of  that  circum- 
stance.    For  there   could   hardly  be   anything  less 
profitable    as    an    occupation    for    the  Yokohama 
merchants   who   constitute  "the  bulk  of  the  Euro- 
peans "  than  that  of  finding  fault  with  the  Japanese 
and  the  land  they  live  in.    Happily  there  is  a  basis 
for   the   belief    that    the    majority   do    contrive  to 
discover    something    better   to    do   than   to  deplore 
the  existence  of   unamiable    traits  in    the  Japanese 
nature.    If  it  were  not  so,  they  would  be  even  more 
to  be  pitied  than  are  those  enlightened  Japanese  who 
occasionally  find  their  country  and  its  institutions  made 
the  objects  of  unstinted  and  unpalatable  adulation. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Menpes  has  allowed  himself  far 
more  latitude  in  his  pen-and-ink  records  than  in  those 
that  he  has  so  skilfully  executed  in  colour  that  there 
is  occasion  to  regret  his  inability  to  view  men  and 
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matters  in  the  European  settlements  as  accurately  and 
dispassionately  as  he  unquestionably  saw  and  sketched 
the  striking  and  agreeable  features  of  life  in  Kioto.  He 
not  only  bewails  the  unsympathetic  bearing  toward 
Japanese  art  of  the  average  Yokohama  European  or 
American  resident,  but  he  permits  himself  to  declare 
that  it  is  "  strange  that  a  colony  of  such  unrefined,  un- 
educated people  should  presume  to  criticise  these 
artists",  i.e.  the  Japanese  as  a  nation.  And  Tokio, 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Menpes'  account  of  it — "with 
its  formal  dinners  and  conventionalities,  was  much  the 
same  ".  Furthermore,  *'  with  epithets  such  as  '  Crank  ' 
and  '  Madman  '  hurled  after  him  "  he  fled  to  Kioto, 
he  tells  us,  "there  to  lose  himself  in  endless  and 
undreamt-of  joys".  If  Yokohama  was  for  once  uncivil 
to  a  visitor — an  incident  utterly  at  variance  with  its 
ordinarily  most  hospitable  treatment  of  travellers — 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  disappointed  visitor 
has  retaliated  by  placing  upon  record  his  impres- 
sions of  the  European  community  in  terms  that  are 
the  reverse  of  flattering.  And  whilst  he  has  little 
that  is  good  to  write  of  the  Occidental  exiles,  he  is 
ready  to  shower  encomiums  upon  the  Japanese,  their 
country,  products,  and  every  adjunct  to  existence  in 
the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum  to  a  degree  that  is 
almost  ludicrous.  They  are  a  nation  of  artists,  they 
have  "  thought  out  and  handled  "  their  territory,  every 
square  inch  of  it,  until  it  has  attained  to  perfection, 
they  have  forced  the  very  trees  on  the  highroads  that 
every  visitor  admires  to  assume  a  certain  decorative 
pattern,  and  they  have  compelled  mountains  and 
cataracts,  and  the  physical  features  of  their  land  in 
general,  to  unite  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
designs  of  the  Japanese  landscape-gardener.  Even  the 
soldiery  of  the  Japanese  Empire  fall  in  for  a  share  of 
this  extravagant  eulogy,  for  Mr.  Menpes  regards 
them  as  "having  proved  themselves  to  be  equal  to, 
if  not  better  than,  any  other  soldiers  in  the  world". 

The  faults  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Menpes'  work,  how- 
ever, are  invariably  the  result  of  his  having  permitted 
his  zeal  to  outrun  his  discretion.  He  has  usefully 
depicted,  in  minute  detail,  the  real  life  of  these 
amiable  "  Britons  of  the  Far  East  ".  Japan  secures 
the  interested  attention  of  Britons  everywhere,  not 
because  _  it  is  British  in  respect  of  its  scenery,  nor 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  hum.an  existence 
which  are  there  to  be  studied,  for  in  these  respects 
there  is  but  little  in  common.  It  is  because  Japan  has 
to  a  very  appreciable  extent  modelled  her  institutions 
and  her  ambitions  upon  ours  that  we  are  bound  to  take, 
as  a  nation,  the  utmost  concern  in  her  progress  and 
welfare.  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  in  his  vivid  sketches, 
amply  proves  that,  though  a  New  Japan  has  appeared 
on  the  commercial  horizon,  the  Old  Japan,  fascinating 
as  ever,  still  lives  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  wayfarer 
with  quaint  loveliness  and  inimitable  grace.  In  all 
essentials  it  remains  a  land  where  existence  is  joyous, 
untrammelled  by  those  conventionalities  that  oppress 
us  in  the  West.  In  defiance  of  all  prediction  it  retains 
in  their  purity  the  picturesque  elements  that  made  it 
of  old  so  good  a  place  to  live  and  to  enjoy  oneself  in. 


THE  OLD  EVOLUTIONIST  AND  THE  NEW. 

"  Lamarck  the  Founder  of  Evolution."    By  Alpheus 
S.  Packard.    London  :  Longmans.    1901.   gs.  net. 

THE  growth  of  a  great  idea  which  has  become 
accepted  as  a  doctrine  by  the  learned  who  are 
able  to  test  it,  and  by  those  who  receive  it,  as  the 
multitude  must  do,  on  authority,  is  the  most  instructive 
of  studies.  It  shows  opinion  in  course  of  growth,  old 
opinions  giving  place  to  new  ;  and  throws  a  search- 
light on  men's  weaknesses,  passions  and  prejudices 
which  amuses  the  cynical,  and  reveals  to  serious  students 
general  principles  of  wide  application  to  the  history  of 
individuals  and  society.  We  may  for  example  always  lay 
down  the  maxim  that  the  originator  of  a  new  view  of 
great  importance  in  its  effects  on  any  current  mode 
of  thinking  or  conduct  will  be  in  the  position  of  the 
prophets  who  are  stoned  in  one  generation  and 
canonised  in  the  next.  It  might  be  thought  that  after 
our  many  experiences  of  this  kind  we  should  possess 
more  flexible  minds  and  temperaments  and  receive  the 


new  with  less  intolerance.  But  no.  In  1859  it  ap- 
peared that  the  author  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
would  have  to  bear  as  he  best  might  the  like  outburst 
of  fury  against  the  new  notion  that  Lamarck  had  to 
bear  when  he  published  his  "  Philosophic  Zoologique  " 
just  half  a  century  earlier.  It  may  be  said  that  as 
neo-Lamarckism  and  Darwinism  are  even  now  rival 
theories  of  evolution,  neither  of  which  has  proved  its 
right  to  exclusive  acceptance  over  the  other  that  it  is 
not  surprising,  and  not  objectionable,  that  neither  of 
them  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  older  theories  or 
even  to  throw  doubt  on  them  without  a  very  naturally 
excited  protest.  That  is  hardly  however  a  valid 
apologia  for  our  unwillingness  to  accept  new  ideas  of 
any  sort.  In  reality  it  is  dislike  for  change,  stiffness  of 
intellect.  If  we  were  more  flexible  in  character  we 
should  see  truth  sooner.  Between  Lamarck  and 
Darwin  the  evidence  for  evolution  had  accumulated  so 
rapidly  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  there  would 
be  much  less  opposition  when  Darwin  reviewed  this 
body  of  evidence,  and  showed  in  what  direction  it 
pointed,  than  when  Lamarck  had  first  sketched  in  much 
rougher  outline  that  view  of  nature  which  was  destined 
to  replace  the  old  interpretation  of  organic  life  on  an 
hypothesis  of  special  creation. 

But  it  was  not  Darwin's  method  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection,  nor  the  greater  variety  of  influences 
which  in  Lamarck's  view  carried  on  the  operation  of 
creation  of  species,  that  was  repugnant  to  the  savants 
and  the  populace  alike.  It  looked  at  the  time  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  chance  whether  the  hypothesis  as  to 
evolution  should  be  a  re-adapted  Lamarckism,  or  a 
theory  independent  of  him,  as  Darwin's  at  first  professed 
to  be,  though  in  fact  it  has  only  become  so  in  the  course 
of  developments  that  have  taken  place  since  Darwin's 
death.  Spencer  at  least  seven  years  before  the  "Origin 
of  Species  "  was  an  improved  Lamarckist.  But  though 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  revival  of  Lamarckism,  if 
Darwin  had  not  arisen,  the  fight  would  still  have  had  to 
be  fought  over  the  fact  of  evolution  itself.  The  triumph 
of  evolution  by  general  consent  belongs  to  Darwin  ; 
the  honour  of  having  given  it  a  scientific  basis,  imperfect 
though  it  necessarily  was,  and  maintaining  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  names  of  Buffon  and  Cuvier,  belongs  to 
Lamarck.  Moreover,  in  England  there  was  a  decided 
impetus  towards  it  given  by  the  new  geology  of  Lyell 
and  the  botany  of  Hooker,  which  facilitated  Darwin's 
acceptance  of  it,  and  made  it  easier  of  presentment  as  a 
new  idea  than  it  had  been  to  Lamarck.  Darwin's 
greater  difficulty  began  with  his  entirely  novel  explana- 
tion of  evolution  by  the  method  of  natural  selection,  and 
between  him  and  Lamarck  there  remains  still  the  ques- 
tion to  whom  shall  belong  the  ultimate  triumph  on  this 
point  of  the  contest.  In  England,  Germany,  and  America 
naturalists  are  divided  in  the  matter.  Germany  has 
its  great  champion  of  the  pure  Darwinian  doctrine  in 
Weismann  ;  and  in  America  and  England  he  has  his 
following.  But  while  in  England  there  is  the  great 
name  of  Spencer  on  the  side  of  Lamarck,  in  America 
more  than  in  any  other  country  there  is  what  Mr. 
Chalmers  Mitchell  calls,  in  his  biography  of  Huxley, 
a  school  which  advocates  more  and  more  strongly  the 
importance  of  the  Lamarckian  factors  of  evolution — 
the  inherited  effects  of  increased  or  diminished  use  of 
organs,  the  direct  influence  of  the  environment  and 
so  on.  The  writer  of  the  book  mentioned  above 
who  is  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  Brown 
University  is  one  of  this  school,  and  the  object 
of  his  book  is  to  state  the  facts  of  Lamarck's  life 
which  are  little  known,  and,  by  selections  from  his 
writings  bearing  on  evolution,  to  bring  his  views 
more  directly  before  students  than  they  have  been 
brought  so  far.  The  book  is  most  interesting  on  its 
purely  biographical  side,  and  the  study  of  Lamarck  in 
the  character  of  man  of  science,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  pah'tontology,  botany,  and  zoology,  apart 
from  his  great  work  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  an 
able  and  learned  contribution  to  the  history  of  those 
sciences.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  contest 
between  Lamarckism  and  Darwinism  the  chapter  on 
Neo-Lamarckism  is  the  most  important.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  students  who,  though  they  may  not  be  pro- 
fessional naturalists,  are  interested  in  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  as  an  intellectual,  or  philosophical,  or  theo- 
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logical  idea,  or  as  whatever  we  may  choose  to  consider 
it.    Books  on  Darwinism  are  more  accessible,  and 
one   ought   to   preserve   one's   fairness  of   view  by 
.  supplementing  one's  usual  reading  with   the  oppos- 
ing Lamarckism  which  still  holds   the   field  though 
not   alone.     Dr.  Packard  gives  an  extensive  historic 
summary   of  the  opinions   of  neo-Lamarckists  from 
Mr.   Spencer  down  to    the   most    recent  writers  on 
the  subject.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  school  is  not 
extremist  as  the  Darwinians  of  later  days  have  become 
for,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  they  are  more  Darwinian 
than  Darwin.     It  is  inclined  to  harmonise  the  two 
views  as  Haeckel  does.    This  at  least  is  a  phenomenon 
very  recognisable  in  the  great  historic  debates.  The 
old  rages  against  the  new,  and  the  new  replies  with  con- 
tempt.   Then  comes  the  compromise,  the  coalition,  the 
harmony,  and  peace  is  restored  until  the  advent  of  some 
new  idea  starts  a  fresh  controversy  and  the  elements  are 
again  unloosed. 


THE   FUNNY  MAN. 

^' The   Confessions   of   a   Caricaturist."     By  Harry 
Furniss.    London  :  Unwin.  igoi. 

THE  caricaturist  and  the  mimic  both  live  by  the  same 
art.  Both  portray,  the  one  on  paper  and  the 
other  on  the  stage  or  platform,  the  peculiarities  of 
their  fellow-men.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  combines  the 
characters,  for  he  is  not  only  the  artist,  with  whose 
caricatures  of  politicians  we  were  at  one  time  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  "  Punch  ",  but  he  is  the  funny  lecturer, 
who  mimics  celebrities  on  the  platform.  In  the  volumes 
before  us  are  reproduced  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
political  caricatures,  with  letterpress  descriptive  of 
certain  scenes  in  Parliament,  and  there  are  also  a  great 
many  amusing  sketches  of  his  travelling  experiences  in 
America  and  Australia.  As  a  political  caricaturist  Mr. 
Harry  Furniss  made  two  decided  hits,  his  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  the  shirt-collars,  and  his  Sir  William  Harcourt 
with  the  series  of  chins.  Barring  these,  he  never  had, 
in  our  judgment,  a  single  success,  his  caricatures  of 
other  politicians  striking  us  as  coarse  failures.  A  man 
may  have  a  great  deal  of  humour  and  yet  be  a  bad 
caricaturist,  for  he  may  be  incapable  of  catching 
a  likeness,  and  a  caricature  must  be  recognisable. 
By  the  way,  the  sketch  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
his  decadence  on  p.  189,  with  beard  and  cigarette  and 
puffy  wrinkled  face,  must  be  excepted  from  this  criti- 
cism :  it  is  very  good,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

As  a  humourist  Mr.   Furniss  pleases  us  less  than 
as  a  caricaturist.     His  lecture  on    "The  Humours 
of  Parliament"   was   impertinent   and  vulgar.  Dr. 
Johnson   used   to    declare   that   Foote — the  Furniss 
of  his   day — was   restrained   by  fear  from  bringing 
him  on  the  stage,  as   he   had  threatened  to  break 
every  bone  in  the  buffoon's  body.    We  often  wondered 
that  the   "Humours  of  Parliament"   were  not  fol- 
lowed by  some  bone-breaking,  except  that  there  were 
physical  reasons  for  not  assaulting  Mr.  Furniss,  unless 
technically  ",  as  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  did  with  just  cause. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Furniss  accurate  in  details,  which  a  scene- 
painter  is  bound  to  be.    It  does  not  of  course  matter 
two  straws  where  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  sat  after 
he  had  left  the  Government,  whether  he  sat  above 
or    below    the    gangway,    on    the    second    or  the 
fifth  bench.      Only  that  if  you   catch  a  man,  who 
professes  to  describe  what  he  saw,  making  a  mistake 
about  a   detail   like   this,  you   are   apt   to  distrust 
the  rest  of  his  narrative.     On  p.   187  Mr.  Furniss 
informs  us  that  "  Lord  Randolph,  who  had  then  left 
,:he  Ministry,  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  second  row  below 
:he  gangway,  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Jennings  was  seated  on  the  bench  behind,  close  to 
A'here  he  had  found  a  place  for  me  under  the  Gallery  ". 
Observe  the  latter  touch  of  locality.     To  be  near 
'  under  the  Gallery  "  Mr.  Jennings  must  have  sat  near 
:he  bar,  at  the  end  of  the  House   away  from  the 
Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
ifter  leaving  the  Government,  always  occupied  the 
;orner  seat  on  the  second  bench  above  the  gangway, 
mmediately  behind  his  former  colleagues,  and  Mr. 
ennings  invariably  sat   on   the   bench  immediately 
jehind  Lord  Randolph,  a  long  way  off  "under  the 


Gallery".  The  rupture  between  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Jennings  over  the  Pigott  speech  is 
an  historic  event,  and  the  account  which  Mr.  Furniss 
gives  of  it  is  partly  inaccurate  and  partly  imaginary. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Furniss'  humour  we  do  not 
think  we  can  pick  out  anything  more  characteristic  than 
this.  "  As  Washington  is  the  capital  of  America,  so 
the  Capitol,  where  Congress  meets,  is  the  cap  of 
the  capital,  the  dome,  of  course,  being  the  Capitol's 
cap,  and  a  capital  cap  it  is,  covering  the  collective 
councillors  of  the  country.  The  Capitol  itself  looks  like 
j  a  huge  white  eagle  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
States.  Audubon's  Bird  of  Washington  is  the  name  of 
the  eagle  well  known  to  naturalists,  but  this  rara  avis 
is  the  Falco  Washingtoniensis.  At  its  heart  is  seated 
the  Supreme  Court,  keeping  its  eagle  eye  on  the  laws 
of  the  land,  &c."  To  those  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  '11  like.  The  last 
chapter,  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Editor  ",  contains  more 
of  human  interest  than  any  of  the  others,  for  in  it  Mr. 
Furniss  confides  to  us  that  he  has  discovered,  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  himself,  that  the  editorial  and 
commercial  sides  of  a  journalistic  enterprise  are  two 
very  different  things.  So  they  are,  and  the  editor  who 
is  his  own  manager  has  a  fool  for  a  manager.  Indeed, 
"  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  successful  newspaper 
proprietors "  actually  called  Mr.  Furniss  a  fool  for 
"producing  too  good  an  article  for  the  money". 
Quoth  he,  "  I  have  thirty  publications,  but  their  names, 
their  contents,  writing,  or  art  I  never  think  about,  nor 
does  the  public  either.  We  ink  something  on  the 
paper,  and  sell  it  at  so  much  a  pound  profit".  This  is 
very  interesting,  and  we  think  we  could,  if  asked, 
supply  the  name  of  that  young  and  successful  news- 
paper proprietor. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Insane  Root :  a  Romance  of  a  Strange  Country." 
By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  London  :  Unwin. 
1902.  6j. 

Romantic  sensationalism  strongly  tinctured  with 
spiritualism  will  always  attract  the  avid  and  uncritical, 
and  therefore  "The  Insane  Root"  may  come  to  be  in 
great  demand  at  the  circulating  libraries.  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed  has  here  written  a  story  of  the  occult 
which  will  prove  convincing  only  to  those  readers  who 
are  prepared  to  swallow  anything  so  that  it  be  suffi- 
ciently far  removed  from  ordinary  experience.  Here 
new  marvels  are  added  to  old  ones  and  mandragora, 
the  "insane  root"  of  Banquo,  is  made  more  terribly 
potent  than  Gerard  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne  could 
have  imagined  ;  not  only  has  it  the  old  power  over 
bodies  but  it  can  wonderfully  affect  spirits.  Thus  we 
are  shown  a  man  transferring  his  own  spirit  to  the  in- 
sensible body  of  his  cousin,  so  that  the  body  of  Caspar 
walks  about  informed  by  the  soul  and  charged  with  the 
memory  of  Lucien.  Apart  from  this  spirit-transference 
and  its  uncomfortable  consequences  the  novel  is  the 
high-faluting  romance  of  an  embassy  showing  how  the 
supposed  niece  of  the  Abarian  Ambassador  at  S. 
James'  fell  in  love,  married,  and  came  to  an  un- 
comfortable end  among  the  Kabyle  mountains  of 
Algeria.  Though  on  the  whole  it  is  not  convincing, 
the  story  succeeds  at  times  in  imparting  an  eerie  feel- 
ing to  the  reader,  especially  when  the  supplanted  soul — 
a  kind  of  ghost  that  can  be  felt  but  not  seen — obtrudes 
itself  between  the  living  man  and  the  woman  he  loves. 
The  hunter  after  split  infinitives  will  find  pleasant  sport 
in  the  pages  of  "  The  Insane  Root  ". 

"  When  Charlie  was  Away."  By  Mrs.  Poulteney 
Bigelow.  London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  2s.  6d. 
When  we  know  what  song  the  Sirens  sang  and  what 
name  Achilles  bore  in  Scyros,  it  will  perhaps  be  revealed 
to  us  why  so  many  ladies  try  to  write  like  ladies'  maids. 
Possibly  they  feel  that  in  return  for  cast-off  garments 
they  are  at  liberty  to  borrow  style.  "When  Charlie 
was  Away  "  is  a  clever  reproduction  of  precisely  that 
kind  of  "smart"  vulgarity  which  wins  a  temporary 
success  at  present.  Its  literary  parent  is  "  The  Dolly 
Dialogues  ",  but  the  child  unfortunately  has  lost  the 
standard  of  good  taste.  "  Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis 
tulit  Nos  nequiores ",  might  such  books  say  if  they 
could,    and   if    they   boom    successfully   one  might 
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prophesy  "  mox  daturos  Progeniem  vitiosiorem  ".  The 
theme  of  this  "novelette  de  luxe"  as  the  publishers 
call  it  is  a  grass-widow  (who  unaccountably  does  not 
live  in  a  "  maisonnette  ")  who  skirt-dances  as  it  were  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  but  kindly  believes  in  a  God. 
She  writes  to  a  chivalrous  and  idealistic  admirer  that 
"she  still  has  good  shoulders":  and  the  poor  man 
marries  her  when  Charlie  goes  away  to  another  world. 
Mrs.  Bigelow  can  be  witty,  but  there  is  little  novelty  in 
her  social  satire,  and  people  like  her  Mrs.  March  are 
apt  to  be  as  tedious  in  a  book  as  they  are  objectionable 
in  life. 

"  Dumb."  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.  igoi.  6^. 
He  never  told  his  love,  vainly  imagining  that  a  very 
clever  sympathetic  girl  would  infer  it  from  his  pas- 
sionate desire  to  marry  her  and  gratification  of  all  her 
wishes  after  marriage.  Unfortunately  there  was  a 
beau  sabreur  who  did.  So  the  husband  wrote  a  some- 
what unconvincing  love-letter,  and  would  have  gone 
away  for  a  time  had  they  not  all  got  mixed  up  in  an 
Alpine  accident.  The  end  may  perhaps  be  imagined, 
but,  lest  the  reader  misunderstand,  we  hasten  to  say 
that  she  was  not  that  kind  of  woman  at  all.  The 
people  of  the  book  talk  naturally  and  act  melodra- 
matically, but  they  were  cast  for  an  afternoon  tea 
comedy  and  find  themselves  in  rather  deep  waters. 
The  book  is  quite  brisk,  but  we  would  suggest  that 
Mrs.  Forbes  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  an  imaginary 
peer's  name  in  the  middle  of  her  story  and  given  him 
the  title  of  a  real  one. 

"The  Lover's  Progress."  Told  by  Himself.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6^. 
This  chronicle  of  a  zigzag  progress  through  these 
commonplace  love  affairs  claims  to  be  a  novel  in 
appearance  only.  The  writer's  apology  for  its  form  is 
that  "  a  novel  has  at  least  a  chance  of  being  read, 
whereas  the  mere  reminiscences  of  a  nonentity  add, 
fatally,  surely,  to  the  many  heavy  remainders  in  the 
hands  of  the  booksellers  ".  Such  a  plea  disarms 
criticism  ;  it  will  not  change  the  destiny  of  the  book. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry."  By  Peter  Roberts.  London 
and  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1902. 
This  is  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  work,  and  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  question  of  the  reserves  of  coal  in  various 
countries  is  under  discussion,  its  appearance  is  opportune.  The 
author  taking  a  limited,  but  important,  area  of  the  great  coal- 
fields of  America,  has  dealt  with  it  in  its  various  aspects, 
whether  geological,  technical,  social  or  national  ;  and  arrives  at 
conclusions  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  those 
engaged  in  the  coal  industry  in  every  country  not  excluding  our 
own.  The  anthracite  district  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal  region 
occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range,  rising  into  ridges 
trending  in  a  curved  line  towards  the  north-west,  and  separated 
by  valleys — such  as  that  of  Wyoming,  once  a  natural  garden, 
but  now  covered  by  towns,  villages  and  coal  pits.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  anthracite  fields  were  originally  connected 
physically  with  the  wide  Pennsylvanian  bituminous  coal  areas 
to  the  west,  but  the  great  terrestrial  disturbances — arising 
from  contraction  of  the  crust  in  this  region — have  thrown  the 
strata,  including  the  beds  of  coal,  into  numerous  folds  and 
flexures  which  have  added  to  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
mining  to  a  great  extent,  and  so  raised  the  cost  of  mining  that 
considerable  tracts  are  being  abandoned  ;  not  because  the 
coal  has  been  worked  out,  but  because  the  margin  of  profitable 
working  has  been  reached.  The  author  limits  the  duration  of 
the  anthracite  region  to  the  present  century,  and  considers 
that  the  second  half  of  this  epoch  will  witness  a  succession  of 
abandoned  collieries  till  the  last  is  reached. 

"  History  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce."  By 
Elijah  Helm.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  Manchester  : 
Cornish.  35'.  bd. 
A  commercial  society,  the  parent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  founded  in  Manchester  in  1794,  and  though  the 
actual  centenary  had  passed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  it 
was  decided  in  1897  to  commemorate  the  event.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  was  present  at  the  celebration  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Manchester  School,  and  his  address  is  duly  included  in  this 
volume.  As  a  record  of  the  work  of  a  body  charged  with  the 
interests  of  a  big  commercial  centre  during  an  eventful  period 
the  history  is  of  decided  value,  but  when  it  drifts  into  special 
pleading  it  is  lacking  in  force.  They  who  believe  that  we  owe 
everything  in  the  Empire  to  free  trade,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
does,  will  be  in  cordial  agreement  with  Mr.  Helm  as  to  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Manchester  School  ;  others  who  take 


a  more  intelligent  view  will  appreciate  the  claim  at  its  worth. 
The  one  thing  certain  in  our  Imperial  history  is  that  it  was 
through  no  merit  in  the  Manchester  School  that  the  Empire 
did  not  go  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Empire  survived  in  spite  of  Manchesterism,  and  one  of 
die  chief  obstacles  to  Imperial  Federation  is  our  so-called  free 
trade. 

"A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions." 
By  Frank  Frost  Abbott.    London  :  Ginn.    I901.  is. 
Mr.  Abbott,  who  is  professor  of  Latin  in  Chicago  University, 
in  this  very  clearly  written  histoiy  of  Roman  constitutional 
development  supplies  the  student  of  Roman  law  and  literature 
with  much  needed  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  political  side 
of  Roman  history.    Both  the  legal  and  the  general  student  are 
left  to  pick  up  their  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  political 
system  casually  in  the  course  of  their  reading  :  usually  in  the 
fo;m  of  notes  to  the  books  they  happen  to  read.    We  gather  ; 
from  Mr.  Abbott's  preface  that  the  like  unsystematic  course  is  ■ 
followed  in  America,  and  his  book  should  be  equally  serviceable 
in  both  countries.    So  far  as  a  comparison  may  be  ventured  on  . 
we  may  suggest  the  character  of  this  book  by  saying  that  it 
appears  to  do  for  Rome  what  Anson's  "  History  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  does  for  England.    It  is  not  so  literary  and  is  more 
compressed,  but  it  makes  use  of  the  best  authorities  for  an 
interesting  and  clear  conspectus  of  the  whole  field. 

"  The  Country  Month  by  Month."  By  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S. 
Boulger.  London  :  Duckworth.  1901.  6^.  net. 
This  is  a  large  and  closely  printed  volume  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pages,  full  of  amiable  gossip  about  birds,  plants, 
insects  and  quadrupeds.  The  knowledge  the  authors  possess 
of  wild  life  is  unquestionable,  but  we  are  not  greatly  struck  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  mass  of  matter  :  there  seems  to  be  too  much 
accumulation  and  too  little  selection.  The  late  Lord  Lilford 
supplied  notes  on  the  matter  pertaining  to  each  month.  He 
corrected  errors  and  often  he  worked  in  a  little  from  his  own 
large  stores  of  information  about  British  birds.  His  notes  are 
not  invariably  illuminating.  For  instance  :  "  Shoveller  I  usually 
spell  with  two  Fs,  though  some  spell  it  with  one." 

"A  College  Text-Book  of  Chemistry."  By  Ira  Remsen. 
London  :  Macmillan.  igoi. 
This  is  a  good  practical  text-book  intended  for  students  who 
are  entering  on  a  college  or  any  secondary  course  of  study. 
The  author,  the  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
believes  that  the  time  for  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of 
elements  and  their  compounds  in  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
the  old-fashioned  way  has  not  yet  come.  That  is  quite  true 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  book  like  this  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  introduction  to  the  higher  study  of  chemistry. 
A  student  may  learn  all  that  he  needs  here  and  will  find  the 
descriptions  of  experiments,  &c.,  very  well  done. 

"Hilda's  Diary  of  a  Cape  Housekeeper."  By  Hildagonda  J. 
Duckitt.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1902.  A,s.bd. 
A  charming  book — and  useful  as  charming — primarily 
designed  for  the  hands  of  the  Cape  housekeeper,  but  containing 
a  wealth  of  household  and  garden  lore  that  will  make  it 
welcome  under  less  brilliant  skies  than  those  of  the  Cape 
peninsula.  The  author  is  of  mingled  English  and  Dutch 
parentage,  and  the  pleasant  glimpses  of  social  life  afforded  by 
her  pages  contain  a  promise  of  the  future  union  of  the  t\\o 
races.  All  whom  business,  agriculture,  or  official  duties  summon 
to  South  Africa  should  take  "  Hilda's  Diary"  with  them. 

"  Pere  Goriot."  By  Honore  de  Balzac.  A  new  translation. 
London  :  Virtue.  1902.  25-.  net. 
This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  Turner  House  Classics,  edited 
by  Mr.  William  Macdonald.  The  editor  in  his  enthusiastic 
introduction — in  which  he  speaks  of  Balzac  as  the  only  modern 
writer  who  ranks  near  Shakespeare — gives  an  account  of  the 
immense  struggle  against  debt  Balzac  engaged  in  unceasingly. 
"  He  drove  himself  like  a  gallej  -slave,  he  worked  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more  than  eighteen." 

"  The  Book  of  Bulbs."  By  S.  Arnott.  London  and  New  ^'ork  ; 
Lane.  1901.  2^.  bd.  net. 
This  "handbook  of  practical  gardening  "  is  no  better  than 
the  catalogue  issued  by  any  of  the  more  important  horticul- 
turists and  supplied  gratis.  The  illustrations  are  not  nearly  as 
good  as  those  in  Barr,  Carter,  or  Sutton's  catalogues.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  absurdly  pretentious. 

"The  Victoria  Regina  Atlas."  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Johnston.  1901. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  work  which  in  addition  to 
the  usual  physical  and  political  geographic  maps  contains  a 
geological  map  of  the  British  Isles,  &c.,  a  climatological  chart 
of  the  world.    The  index  is  long  and  full. 

"  The  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  "  by  Thomas  Skinner  is 
now  in  its  28tli  year.  It  contains  a  digest  of  information  con- 
cerning all  public  securities  and  joint  stock  companies  known 
to  the  markets  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the 
annual  depends  upon  the  amount  of  care  with  which  each 
issue  is  revised.  For  the  past  year  the  work  has  been  especially 
important :  "  As  regards  Stock  Exchange  securities  "  says  Mr. 
( Continued  cii  page  242. ) 
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FHEMOTOAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT. 

\  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Ixamination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :— 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
M  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £1 1 1,318, 000|  over 
!82, 765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 


£66,500,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
lUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

Sixty=five  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims  by 
eath  during  1900  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith= 
tanding  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed 
he  non-profit  rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average, 
qual  to  an  Addition  of  considerably  over  50  per  cent,  to 
lie  Original  Assurances. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

lEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

rHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

"IRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
ery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ^^300,000.  Total 
'unds  over  j^i, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mana£-er. 

FOUNDED  1823. 

The  Edinburgh 

T  ift^  Assurance 
iJiiC  Company. 

•HE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 
'ANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
usiness  alone — without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — which  affords 
e  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (;{^5oo,ooo), 
;sides  a  large  ACCUMULATED  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 
£3,650,000. 


rORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.   MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 


I  Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     EARLY  BONUSES. 


anager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 
Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
Loudon  Office-ii  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.P.  1720 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^  kg; 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WIIYIMI'EU,  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Established  1836.) 

FIRE.        LIFE.      ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES. 
Invested  Funds     -     -  £9,802,414. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  leims. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200.000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ROYAL 


insurance 

com:i»any. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HT7An  nvvjrvc  T  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD  OFULLS  |      Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


income  for  1900  - 

Invested  Funds  at  3lst  December,  1900 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  T-ANXASHIRK  Insurance  Company  .and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    V.  J.  KINGSLEY.  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED;, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVESTED  FUNDS    £42,000,000 
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Skinner  "  it  is  many  years  since  such  extensive  and  numerous 
changes  have  been  seen  as  are  on  record  for  igoi  ". 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Therhc  Heiirtot.    Par  Jean  Morgan.     Paris :   Plon.  1901. 
3f.  50c. 

At  last,  we  may  signal  the  appearance  of  a  fine,  a  faultless 
novel.    "  Therese  Heurtot  "  should  rank  high  in  the  fiction  of 
last  year.    With  M.  Jean  de  Ferrieres — author  of  "  Une  Ame 
Obscure ",    Paris  :  Ollendorff — M.  Jean  Morgan  shares  the 
honour  of  having  produced  a  book  that  would  add  to  the  repu- 
tation  of  many  a   more   practised   and   celebrated  writer. 
Indeed,  we  expect  one  day  to  find  MM.  de  Ferrieres  and 
Morgan  occupying  the  proud  position  of  "Masters";  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  would  urge  our  readers  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  their  recent  work,  which,  in  either  case,  does  not  amount 
to  more   than   three   modest  volumes.     The  scene  of  M. 
Morgan's  last  story  is  laid  in  the  lonely  country.    Thus,  in  the 
opening  lines,  does  he  portray  to  perfection  the  atmosphere  :  - 
"  Octobre  finissant  ajoutait,  k  cette  indicible  m^Iancolie  de 
I'heure,  I'angoisse  de  son  grand  vent,  clamant  par  les  arbres, 
apre,  lointain,  poussant,  k  travers  I'air  plus  froid,  le  vol  inces- 
sant et  troublant  des  feuilles  mortes  qui  passaient  en  essaims 
legers,  comme  de  gigantesques  papillons  blesses,  et  mettaient 
contre  le  ciel  perle  I'infinie  tristesse  de  leur  derniere  vision  ". 
Style  at  its  highest,  this.    M.  Morgan  never  errs  in  the  choice 
of  his  words.    "Apre"  is  the   mot  juste,   "lointain"  and 
"poussant"  a  fine   sequence.    The   note   of  the  veritable 
stylist  is  also  there  :  restraint.    Therese  Heurtot,  the  wife  of 
a  kindly,  principled  but  most  unimaginative  doctor,  is  first 
introduced  to  us  musing,  recalling  the   past.    She   is  sad, 
weary  ;  but  her  lassitude  leaves  her  when  Dr.  Heurtot  enters 
with  her  boy— Rene — whose  birth  took  place  in  the  height  of 
a  romance  that  had  inevitably  to  end  in  a  tragedy.  Therese, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  mistress  of  Jean  de  Hauvannes,  a  wealthy 
young  chatelain  ;  and  Rene  is  his  son.    Brilliant,  indeed,  is 
M.  Morgan's  analysis  of  his  three  chief  characters.  The 
imaginative   Therese — while   admiring   and   respecting  Dr. 
Heurtot — has  been  fascinated  by  the  impetuous,  impressionable, 
and  highly  artistic  Jean  ;  for  she  found  in  him  the  particular 
sympathies  and  emotions  absent  in  her  husband.    Jean  has 
studied  and  travelled,  and  was  eloquent  and  satirical  ;  Jean  soon 
won  Therese's  confidence  and  love,  and  then — after  a  mutual 
understanding — disappeared.    But  Jean  returns  ;  and  here  the 
tragedy  begins.    After  years  of  wanderings,  Jean  finds  himself 
alone  in  the  world.    No  light  is  there  in  his  life  :  he  has  been 
constantly  disillusioned,  and  has  become  embittered.  And 
when  he  sees  Rene,  he  feels  that  his  life  need  no  longer  remain 
empty  ;  and  so  determines  to  gain  the  boy's  affection,  and  then 
show   him   the   world,  and  make  a  polished  man  of  him. 
All   this   he   tells  Thdrese  :   but   she   refuses   to  persuade 
her  husband  into  allowing  Rene  to  accompany  Jean  on  his 
travels.    The  situation  is  a  dramatic  one.   Therese  fears  Jean's 
influence  over  Rene  ;  yet  still  loves  Jean.  The  lover  is  resolved 
to  bring  up  Rene  at  any  cost.    The  doctor— after  a  long  inter- 
view with  Jean — does  not  oppose  the  idea  that  the  boy  should 
travel  and  see,  and  then  return  enlightened  to  his  home.  But 
Therese  resists  ;  the  scenes  between  her  and  her  lover,  in  which 
the  mistress  becomes  second  to  the  mother,  are  portrayed  with 
consummate  skill.   Eventually,  however,  Jean's  plan  is  defeated, 
and  at  the  moment  when  it  might  most  easily  have  been 
executed.   Therese  is  loved  in  secret  by  a  young  schoolmaster; 
and  he— after  overhearing  a  painful  conversation  between  the 
loA'ers— resolves  to  remove  Jean  and  thus  bind  Rene  for  ever  to 
his  mother.    He  realises  that  his  love  is  hopeless.    His  one 
aim  is  to  see  Therese  happy.    And  so,  one  night,  he  shoots 
Jean  ;  then  commits  suicide.    The  last  chapter  is  most  tragi- 
cally conceived.    Dr.  Heurtot  is  summonecl  to  Jean's  death- 
bed, and  Therese  and  Rene  accompany  him.    Jean,  delirious, 
raves  of  Rene  ;  but  dies  without  divulging  the  secret.  And 
then?    Well,  M.  Morgan  remains  an  artist  to  the  last.  Many 
a  writer  would  have  put  Therese  into  her  husband's  arms,  thus 
blottmg  out  the  past.    M.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  it 
to  the  reader  to  determine  what  destiny  is  in  store  for  Dr. 
and  Therese  Heurtot,  for  Rene  ;  leaves  them  at  Jean's  bed- 
side, in  the  old  chateau,  and  so  concludes  in  masterly  fashion 
his  tragedy. 

57;-  de  Scrandib.  Par  Sebastien  \'oiroI.  Paris  :  Librairie 
Moliere.  1902.  zi. 
We  confess  to  having  read  but  half  of  this  c)uite  unintelligible 
volume,  and  wish  now  that  we  had  not  opened  it  at  all.  VVhat 
does  M.  Sebastien  Voirol  mean  ?  Where  did  he  get  his  inspira- 
tion from?  Has  he  published  this  book  for  a  bet?  If  the 
stipulation  was  that  he  should  write  170  pages  of  unparalleled 
nonsense,  he  is  most  certainly  entitled  to  the  stakes.  Ser,  from 
Serandib,  comes  upon  a  plague-stricken  city,  Haard.  Every- 
where, corpses.  What  inhabitants  remain  take  Ser  to  the 
palace  of  King  Raxana.  Says  the  king,  Ser  has  been  sent 
to  save  us  ;  so  there  is  rejoicing,  so  Ser  is  given  a  banc|uet. 
.Spiced  dishes  are  served  by  slaves.  String  music  is  played. 
'I'iien  the  king's  daughter,  Horiuma,  is  literally  given  to 
Ser  :  and  the  couple  pass  most  of  their  time  in  a 
perfumed    garden.      Perfumes    play    an    important  part 


in  this  nonsense  :  for  S^r  follows  a  vicious  woman' 
whose  perfumes  are  the  subtlest,  the  most  intoxicating, 
in  the  city  of  Haard.  Misfortunes  overtake  Ser  after  this  folly  ; 
we  next  meet  him  on  a  mountain,  then  with  an  injured  knee, 
and  eventually  in  the  abode  of  a  pseudo-philanthropist,  Tsophar 
by  name,  who  feeds  him  on  rotten  meat.  The  mountain  is 
called  Ouchouray,  and  it  is  a  marvellous  mountain.  On  one 
occasion  "  le  grand  disque  rouge  apparut "  :  otherwise,  the 
sun.  What,  the  reader  will  ask,  was  Ser's  business?  We  dO' 
not  know  ;  nor  can  we  tell  in  what  age  he  lived.  In  fact,  we 
are  only  sure  of  one  thing  :  St;r  should  never  have  left 
Serandib. 

Quelques-Uns.     Par  Louis  Delaporte.     Paris  :  Fontemoing. 
1901. 

Most  benevolent  of  critics  is  M.  Louis  Delaporte.  With 
Renan,  he  must  believe  that  "  on  ne  doit  jamais  ecrire  que  de 
ce  qu'on  aime.  L'oubli  et  le  silence  sont  la  punition  qu'on 
inflige  k  ce  qu'on  trouve  laid  ou  commun  dans  la  promenade  a 
travers  la  vie".  At  all  events,  M.  Delaporte  never  displays 
cruelty  or  ill-nature  in  his  critical  essays  on  Anatole  France,. 
Zola,  Paul  Hervieu,  and  Abel  Hermant  ;  but  has  an  admiring 
word  for  each  and  encouragement  for  less  celebrated  artists. 
Without  being  profound,  M.  Delaporte's  book  boasts  many  an 
excellent  quality  that  should  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
English  reader.  It  is  well  written,  and  contains  not  a  few 
charming  reflections  on  the  necessity  of  style  m  all  branches  of 
literature.  And  then  it  is  witty,  as  well  as  generous  and 
refined. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.    1 5  fdvrier.  3f 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  number.  There  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  story  "L'Etape"  by  Paul  Bourget  which 
promises  well.  M.  Hanotaux  analyses  in  masterly  fashion  the 
"genesis  of  Richelieu's  political  ideas".  In  this  he  makes 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  position  of  France  as  a  factor 
in  European  politics.  "  Of  all  the  European  Powers  she  is  the 
most  advantageously  situated,  yet  the  most  exposed.  ...  A 
policy  of  balance  is  essentially  the  French  policy."  Another 
saying  of  the  writer's  "  the  worst  solution  is  inaction  "  is  true 
of  statesmen  not  only  in  France.  Baron  Coubenin  writes  very 
sensibly  of  sport  in  relation  to  national  strength  and  makes  out 
a  very  good  case  for  the  training  of  the  French  boy  on  English 
models,  so  far  as  they  consist  in  inculcating  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  instruments  of  defence  and  locomotion  with  which 
modern  brains  have  provided  us.  M.  Charmes  is  not  too  unfair- 
with  regard  to  the  abortive  Dutch  negotiations,  and  M.  Pinon's 
article  on  "  Morocco  and  the  European  Powers  "  is  interesting  1 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  his  solution  of  that  | 
problem,  viz.  the  absorption  of  Morocco  by  France.  Like 
many  of  his  countrymen,  M.  Pinon  is  too  much  alarmed  by  the 
spectre  of  English  machinations. 

La  Revue.    15  fevrier.     if.  30c. 

The  approach  of  the  Victor  Hugo  Centenary  has  inspiredj 
M.  Henri  Berenger  to  write  a  reverential  little  essay  on 
"France's  Poet",  and  with  it  no  one  will  disagree.  Two  of 
Hugo's  unpublished  poems  follow,  by  permission  of  the 
publisher,  who  will  include  these  and  others  in  the  great 
"Master's"  last  posthumous  volume,  " Derniere  Cierbe ".  M. 
Camille  Mauclair  contributes  one  of  his  colourless  articles,  this- 
time  on  "  La  Question  Morale  dans  le  Roman  ".  As  usual,  he 
has  nothing  original  to  say.  According  to  another  paper,  the- 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  are  about  to  bore  a  new  tunnel. 
And  this  tunnel  will  be  more  amazing  than  the  other  tunnels,  as 
it  is  to  connect  Montmartre  with  Montparnasse.  Parisians- 
will  therefore  have  a  second  opportunity  of  viewing  that 
phenomenon,  that  miracle  of  miracles  — ")e  tunnel". 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  244. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  "CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  tiie  favourite  Cocoa  of  tlie  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -        „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -        „  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


The  King's  head 

is  depicted  upon  the  new 
coinage. 


DUNLOP'S  HEAD 

is  the  Trade  Mark 
embossed  upon  covers  and  tubes  of 
all  genuine 


Trade  Mark. 


Ask  to  see  it. 

55s.  per  pair.    Of  all  cycle  agents. 

Wired   or  beaded  edges  optional.  Guaranteed 
for  thirteen  months. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 


AND  hSRANCHES. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH   NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


SRAGG'S 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
e  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy, 
'ere  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
invincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
gestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
id  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  'nd  4s. 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  48.,  and  6s. 

RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.  (specially  recommended 

as  bciij;;  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 
RAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tir.s,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 

tS,  20,  and  27, 
Wiiimor..  St., 
LONUOX,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pa  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OS  \J.  SERVICES. 


Pa  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
.  OC  \J,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Po    r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  \J  %    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S,W. 


D!'J.M.BARRIE5ay5:-''WliAT 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
'MX LADY  NICOTIC 
IS  THE 


AND  NO  OThER.:' 


J.  J.  CABRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 


Rats  an 


If  a  tablet  of  VINOLIA  SOAP  be  put  in  a 
cage  of  hungry  rats  and  mice  they  will  eat 
it,  because  it  is  made  from  edible  fats  and  is 
harmless.  On  ships  they  eat  it  whenever 
they  can  get  at  it. 


OF  riNE5T5ELECTED/3TRAlNi 

AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEBD  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  VegetaMes  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  (uH  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  u  i  l  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  .Amateurs  and  E.xhibitors 

SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  1 8s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

INCLUDING  NEW  MATERIALS  from  the  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A. 
Late   Scholar    of  Christ's    College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  Life  of  Napoleon  is  but 
faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has  been  attempted." 

Times. 

"  The  book  is  likely  to  become  the  authority  for  English  readers  on  the  greatest 
name  in  modern  history." — AtJienteum. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE  :  a  Biogfraphical  and  Literary 

Study.    By  the  Rev.  W.  TUCKWKLL.    With  5  Portraits. 
"  It  is  in  some  respects  a  model  biography." — Manchester  Guardian. 

2  vols.    Small  4to.  £1  is.  net.  each. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.   By  Lord  Ronald 

SUTHERLAND  GOWER,  F.S.A.  With  80  Photogravures  and  28  Half- 
tone Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE.  By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
land •COWER,  F.S.A. ,  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  With 
40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  ["  Great- Masters  "  Series. 

Imperial  l6mo.  5s.  net. 

IVORY  WORKERS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  A.  M.  CUST.    With  37  Illustrations.  \-' C?eat  Crafts)Hcn  "  Series. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  Reginald  Airy, 

B.A.,  late  Queen's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School.    With  51  Illustrations. 

{Bell's  "  Great  Public  Schools." 

2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S     CONQUEST    OF  PERU. 

Copyright  Edition,  with  the  Notes  of  John  Foster  Kirk. 

[Bohns  Standard  Library. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MACMILLAH  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BENJAMIN  KIDD'S 

NEW  BOOK, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION. 

Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 

"  The  book,  which  is  striking  and  masterful,  mjst  take  high  rank  in  English 
speculative  literature,  and  will  for  years  give  rise  to  controversies.  It  is  singularly 
rich  in  original  expressions  coined  by  the  aurhor  with  reference  to  his  own  particular 
wants,  yet  certain  to  weld  themselves  in  our  literature." — Times. 


THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 

CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  AvEnuRV, 
D.C.L.,  LL.I).,  Cantab.,  Dubl.  et  Edin.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Diagrams,  and  Map.    Svo.  15s.  net. 

"Deserves  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  extremely 
interesting,  and  though  it  deals  in  great  measure  with  scientific  terms  and  data,  it 
is  so  written  that  the  uninitiated  reader  may  run  and  read  to  his  unbounded  delight 
and  advantage  along  every  page  of  the  work  The  work  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated."— Daily  Graphic. 


By  the  late  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

ADDRESSES   ON   THE  ACTS  OF 


THE 


APOSTLES,  liy  Ei)w.\i<i>  White  Benson,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Delivered  to  Ladies  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  during  the  ytais 
1887101892.  With  an  Introduction  by  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Super- 
royal  Svo,  2 IS.  net. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  PRAYER-BOOK  and 


ORNAMKNl'S.  With; 
F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  qs. 


.Appendix  of  Documents,    liy  Hi;nhv  (^ee,  D.D., 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  WAYS  IN  ENGLISH 


SPEECH,  liy  Profess  ,r  Jam  i<s  Jl 
KiTTKMjcK.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


GnEEN()U(iii  and  Professor  George  L. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

L'CEuvre  de  Millerand  :  Un  Ministre  Socialiste,  Juin  1899-Janvier 
1902  (par  A.  Lavy).    Paris  :  Georges  Bellais.    3!.  50. 

Classics. 

API2TO*ANOT2    KnMniAIAI  :    The    Comedies    of  Aristophanes. 

Vol.  V.  (Edited  by  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers).    Bell.  15^. 
The  Antigone  of  Sophokles  (M.  A.  Bayfield).    Macmillan.    2^.  dd. 

Fiction. 

The  Westcotes  (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).    Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  6^. 
A  Loose  End  (S.  Elizabeth  Hall).    Simpkin,  Marshall,    is.  dd. 
The  Under-Secretary  (William  Le  (^ueux).    Hutchinson.  6x. 
An  Exile  in  Bohemia  (Ernest  E.  Williams)  ;  In  the  World  of  Mimes 

(Lewis  Melville).  Greening,  ds.  each. 
Women  in  Love  (Alfred  Sutro).    Allen,  bs. 

Woman  and  Moses  (Lucas  Cleeve),  6j.  ;  Under  Cloister  Stones  (A.  E. 

Knight),  3j.  dd.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Thoroughbred  (Francis  Dodsworth).    Treherne.    2.r.  dd. 
At  Bay  !  (Richard  Ingrestone).    Ve  Mitre  Press.  6^. 

History. 

Records  of  Yarlington  (T.  F.  Rogers.  Second  Eldition).  Stock.  5,v. 
The  Tower  of  London  (Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.    Vol.  H.  : 

Stuart  and  Hanoverian  Times).    Bell.    lis.  net. 
The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific  (A.  R.  Colquhoun).    Heinemann.  iSy. 

net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Culture  of  Greenhouse  Orchids  (Frederick  Boyle).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    8s.  net. 
Bird  Hunting  on  the  White  Nile  (Harry  F.  Witherby).    "  Knowledge  " 

Office.    2.S.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Discovery  of  the  Future  (H.  G.  Wells).    Unwin.  2s. 

Theology. 

The  Faith  of  an  Agnostic  (George  Forester).    Watts.  5^. 
Godly  Union  and  Concord  (H.  Hensley  Henson).    Murray.    6s.  net.  1 
The  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book  and  Ornaments  (Henry  Gee).  Mac- 
millan. 5^. 

The  Gospel  According  to  S.  John  (Hans  Hinrich  Wendt).  Edin-' 

burgh  :  Clark.    7.?.  6d. 
The  Gospels  and   the  Gospel  (G.   R.  S.  Mead).  Theosophical 

Publishing  Co.    4f.  6d.  net. 
Patristic  Study  (Henry  Barclay  Swete).    Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net.       ■  j 

Travel. 

Egypt,    15^.  ;    Bath   and   Bristol,    5^. ;    Southern    Germany,  6s. 
("  Baedeker's  Guides  ").  Dulau. 

Verse. 

Tudor  and  Stuart  Love  Songs  (J.  Potter  Briscoe).    Gay  and  Bird. 
5^.  net. 

A  Mirror  of  Moods  (G.  F.  Wilson).    Unicorn  Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Passing  of  Scyld  (E.  E.  Kellett).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
English  Tales  in  Verse  (C.  H.  Herford).    Blackie.    3^.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Barry  Lyndon  (W.  M.  Thackeray).    Dent.    3^.  net. 

British  Empire  Series,  The  : — Vol.  V.  :  General.    Kegan  Paul. 

"Century  of  French  Romance,"  A: — The  Black  Tulip  (Alexandre 

Dumas).  Heinemann. 
Cervantes :  Exemplary  Novels.     Vol.   L     Glasgow  :  Gowans  and 

(iray.     Is.  net. 
Clara  in  Blunderland  (Caroline  Lewis).  Heinemann. 
Derby  School  Register,  The,  1570-1901  (Edited  by  B.  Tacchclla). 

Bemrose. 

Diary,  The,  of  Samuel  Teedon  (Edited  by  Thomas  Wright).  Unicorn 
Press. 

Dog  Book,  A  (C.  Moore  Park  and  Ethel  Bicknell).    Richards.    Is.  6d. 
Liberalism  (Herbert  Samuel).    Grant  Richards.  5.V. 
Matriculation  Directory  (No.   XXXL    January  1902).    Clive.  is. 
net. 

Origin  of  Species,   The  (Charles  Darwin.     "  World's  Classics"). 

Grant  Richards,  is. 
Pickwickian  Diclionary  and  Cycloprcdia  (Percy  Fit/gcrald).  Fitzgerald 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A  (Charles  Dickens).     Macmillan.    y.  6d. 
"Temple  Classics,  The": — Goldsmith's  Poems;    Plays  of  Oliver 

Goldsmith.    Dent.    is.  6d.  net  each. 
Who's  Who  in  America  (1901-1902).    Chicago:  Mar(|uis  and  Co. 

Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech  (J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L. 

Kittredge).    Macmillan.    $s.  net. 
World  of  Ice,  Tlie  ;  Hudson  Bay  ;  The  Young  l'"ur-Traders  (R.  M 

Ballantync.    New  Edition.    3vols. ).  Nelson. 

Reviews  and  Macazines  for   February: — Revue  des  l)eux 
Mondes,  3f. ;  La  Revue,  if.  30;  Tlie  Era,  loc. ;  The  Open  Court, 
IOC. ;  The  Jewish  (^)uarlerly  Review,  3^.  6d.;  The  Book  Buyer, 
15c.;  The  Anglo-American,  i.f. ;  Sutton's  Farmers' Veur-liook 
The  Studio,  is.;  Scottish  Art  and  Letters. 

For  March  :— The  Pall  Mall  Maga^iae,  is.  1 
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\  NEW  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  ADVENTURE. 

On  February  26th.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GENTLEMAN  GARNET: 

A  TALE  OF  OLD  TASMANIA. 

By  HARRY  B.  VOGEL, 
AUTHOR  OF  -A  MAORI  MAID,"  '  MY  IJEAR  SIR  1"  &c. 


H.  S.  MERRIMAN'S  New^Novel. 

SECOND   IMPRESSION.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

Athettteuni. — '*  A  good  story,  told  in  the  author's  best  manner  We  have  nothing 

Dut  praise  for  the  skilfully  interwoven  plot,  and  the  artistic  development  of 
:haracter.  '  The  Velvet  Glove  '  is  among  the  author's  best  novels,  and  will  add  to 
lis  reputation.  " 

SicUh. — "Equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  he  has  ever  written.  'The 
Velvet  C  ;iove  '  is  the  very  essence  of  good  romance.    The  story  is  absorbing." 


FHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  MARCH.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

mnual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union,  14s., 
payable  in  advance. 


CONTENTS. 


■HE  INTRUSIONS    OF  PEGGY. 

Chapters  VI. -VI I.  By  Anthony 
HoiE. 

;ALYPS0   and    ULYSSES.  By 

B.  \V.  Macka(l. 

•HE  NEW  BOHEMIA.    By  An  Old 

Fogey. 

LRMS  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 

John  Oxenham. 

VHATIS  "POPULAR  POETRY"? 

Bv  \V.  B.  Yeats. 
lOCIAL   SOLECISMS.     By  Lady 
Gko'.e. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  PUN- 
JAUB  CAMPAIGN.  By  Major- 
General  T.  M.\UNSELL,  C.B. 

A  LONDONER'S  LOG  -  BOOK. 
XIV.l 

"ON  SAFARL"    By  Mrs.  Moffat. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

By  Miss  Violet  .\.  Si.mi-son. 

A   FREETRADER   IN  LETTERS. 

By  S.  DE  J. 

THE  FOUR  FEATHERS.  Chapters 
VII. -IX.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARN0LD;8  NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK  AT  ALL    LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

A   RIDE   IN  MOROCCO 
(VMONG    BELIEVERS    AND  TRADERS. 

By  FRANCES  MACNAB, 


-Author  of  "On  Veldt  and  Farm,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  15s. 


iFeb.  26. 


OROSS-BENCH    VIEWS    OF  CURRENT 
CHURCH  QUESTIONS. 


By  H.  HENSLLV  HENSON, 

Canon  of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


\Fcb.  26. 


FINLAND  :   Its  Public  and  Private  Economy. 

ByN.  C.  FREDERIKSEN, 

Formerly  Profes.sor  of  Political  Economy  in  Copenhagen  University. 
With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  THIRD  IMPRESSION  WILL  BE  READY  ON  MONDAY. 

WITH  RIMINGTON. 

By  L.  MARCH-f'HILLIFPS, 

Lately  Captain  in  Rtmington's  Gaid^-s.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Timet.       Mr.  Phillipps's  style  is  so  attractive  that  the  interest  in  the  narrative 
lever  flags." 

World, — *'  An  admirable  series  of  war  pictures." 

IVIEMORIALS  OF  DEAN  LAKE. 

I  K.iiled  l.y  KATH.VRINE  LAKE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Rawi.inson. 
With  Portrait.    DemySvo.  i6s. 
7'/»««.— "The  'Memorials'  display  a  very  memorable  personality  and  some 
try  noteworthy  achievements.  " 
Pilot.— '■'^  A  vivid  imprei-sion  of  a  remarkable  man." 


NOVELS. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

JYNTHIA'S  WAY.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  6s. 

NINTH  imi'rf:.ssion. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.    By  Richard  Bagot.  6s. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

Fox>  MARCH. 

NOW  READY. 

AT  ALL    BOOKSTALLS  AND  BOOKSELLERS:'. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  FURNESS,  M.P. 

O.N  Tin; 

OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INVASION. 

j\(ldrcssing  a  meeting  of  shareholders  the  other  (lay,  Sir  Christopher 
Furness  said  that  he  had  been  asked  by  many  editors  to  write  his 
views  on  the  American  "Invasion,"  but  had  refused.  After  some 
pressure  he  had,  he  continued,  been  prevailed  on  to  write  an  article 
for  the  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  In  that  periodical 
they  would  find  an  honest  expression  of  his  opinions. 


In  addition  to  the  above  important  article,  the  number  contains  a  reply  by  Mrs. 
CiALLL'i'  to  her  critics  on  the  Bi-literal  Cypher  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon;  Character 
Sketches  of  Count  \  on  BiiLow  and  President  Louiset  ;  and  Stories  by  I. 
ZAN(i\viLL,  JosEi'H  CoNRAi),  and  Others.  It  is  Copiously  Illustrated  throughout, 
and  has  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  after  the  *'  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  by  Velasquez. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

Price  One  Shilling. 


London:    18  CHARING   CROSS    RO.AD,  W.C. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

MARCH.     Trice  Sixpence. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.-Chapters  V.-VI. 
CANVASSING  IN  1832.    By  George  Rooper. 
SELBORNE  REVISITED.    By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
THE  BLUSH.    By  SiiiVL  Creed. 

ELIZA'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK.    By  Gilbert  Whiteman. 

THE  BEGGAR  MAID.    By  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Chapters  XII. -XVI. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


TREHERNE'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

By  Dr. 


Helen 


THE    RANEE'S  RUBIES. 

Bourchier. 

Irish  Times. — "Distinctly  interesting  and  readable." 

Daily  Express. — "  A  well-devised  and  \\'ell-told  romance  of  Indian  life." 

THIRTEEN    WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Globe. — "  The  reader  who  does  not  find  much  in  the  book  to  interest  him  must  be 
difTicuIl  to  please." 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Ball  Naylor,  Author  of  "  Ralph  Marlowe." 
Daily  Mail, — "  Incidents  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  infant 
American  Republic  early  last  century  are  eniertainingly  told." 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Fraser. 

Atlunesum.  —  "The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written," 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

"  MAD  "  liORRIMER.    By  Finch  Mason. 

County  Gentleman.  — "  A  very  readable  book." 

THE   WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Martin 

Dana. 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury.  — "  "Yh^  characters  are  skilfully  drawn." 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift. 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Well  told  and  pathetic." 

HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

A  FREE  LANCE  IN   A  FAR  LAND.  By 

Heri'-ekt  CoMI'ToN. 

LONDON  IN  SHADOW.    By  Bart  Kennedy. 
THE   STAR   SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins 

(Mrs.  Cook). 

THOROUGHBRED.    By  Francis  Dodsworth. 

\  NEW  NOVEL  BV  MRS.  B.  M.  CROKER,  ENTITLED 

JOHANNA, 

i.s  now  appearing  in  CRA.MPTON'S  M.\GAZIXE. 


A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House, 

Publisher,  Salisbury  Square, 

Fleet  Street. 

3IB.  HENBY  J.  DBANE  has  recently  2niblished  the  folloW' 
ing  Books  which  can  he  had  at  all  Booksellers^  Bookstalls,  and 
Libraries  :— 


MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.    By  Kent  Carr.  An 

Ediiion-de-htxc,  printed  on  crown  8vo.  superior  antique  wove 
paper,  to  range  in  size  with  the  Works  of  this  Popular  Writer. 
Illustrated  with  large  specially-taken  pictures.  Price  5s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies— each  copy  being  numbered. 

THE    ROMANCE   OF   AN  EMERGENCY. 

By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reanev.    Price  6s. 
"The  whole  book  is  admirably  written,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time." — The  Rock. 

ARDNARIGH.    By  Melville  Gray.    Price  6s. 

BORREL'S  BOG.     By  F.    Hainsworth,  Price 
3s.  6d. 

SHROUDED  IN  MYSTERY.    By  The  Misses 

Streddar.    Price  3s.  6d. 
MY  OWN  DEATH.    By  "  Limbo."    Price  6s. 
THE  DROPPING  OF  AN  H.   The  Story  of  a 

Pamily  Complication.  By  the  Author  of  "  Rosamond's  Story." 
Price  6s. 


COWPER  AND  MARY  UNWIN.  By  Caroline 

Gearey.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 
A  charming  narrative  of  the  Love  Story  of  the  great  Poet. 

JOHN    TOWNLEY:    A  TALE    FOR  THE 

TIMES.    By  R.  Thynne.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  Home  Rule  Question  should  read  this 
book. 

"  There  is  much  matter  of  deep  interest  in  the  book." — Scotsman. 
"  A  book  worth  reading."  —  Outlook. 

LORD  CULMORE'S  ERROR.    A  Novel.  By 

Mary  Albert.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 

HORACE  MORRELL.     By  Cecil  Haselwood. 

Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Lady  Wimborne.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     Price  6s. 

CASH   IS    KING.     A  Novel.     By  Arrowhead. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 

REAL  LIFE.    A  Novel.     By  C.  S.  Marshall. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.    Price  6$. 

POEMS  OF  LIFE.    By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Price  Is.    {A  companion  volume  to  "  Poems  of  Passion.'^) 


A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE.    By  W.  Percival  Westell,  Author  of  "  A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding 

Birds,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature  and  Still  Life,  by  J.  T.  Newman,  G.  Watmough  Webster,  H.  Stone,  and  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    Over  170  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth  e.Ktra,  gilt.    320  pp.    Price  los.  6d. 


The  Bijou  Biographies. 

PBicE  sixpence:  each. 

NEW  VOLUME.    Published  Immediately. 
No.  9.  Lord  Kelvin.    By  J.  Munro.    Double  Volume. 

Price  IS. 

No.  1.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By 

Arthur  Wallace. 
The  Sunday  Sun  commends  it  "to  the  Anglophobe  at  home  and 
abroad." 

No.  2.  Lord  Kitchener.   By  W.  Fr.\ncis  Aitken. 

"A  bright,  lively  book,"  says  Lloyd^s. 

No.  3.  Lord  Roberts.    By  Ernest  Russell. 

"  Deserves  to  be  called  brilliant,"  according  to  the  Clasgoiv  Daily 
Mail. 

No.  4.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.    By  G.  H.  Knott. 

"  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  Bijou  Biographies." 

Lloyd^s. 

No.  5.  Lord  Salisbury.    By  Edward  Salmon. 

No.  6.  Dr.  W.  C.  Grace.    By  Acton  Wye. 

No.  7.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  Vllth.   Bv  Harry 

VVllAiES.     IJcjulilc  N'olume.     Price  is. 

No.  8.  Miss  Marie  Corelli.    By  Kent  Carr.  Double 

Volume.     Price  is. 


The  New  ABC  Handbooks. 

("AS  EASY  AS  A  B  C") 

a  new  series  of  small,  attractively  printed  and  bound  volumes  which  will  go  ii> 
the  pocket.  Written  by  Specialists,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  wosth  knowing, 
about  the  different  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  and  yet  so  clearly  and  plainly 
written  that  all  who  read  will  underst.»nd. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bridge.  By  E.  A.  Tennant.  Descrip- 
tion and  Rules  of  the  Game.  How  to  Score.  How  to  Play.  What  to  Lead, 
&c.,  &c. 

"  We  have  not  met  a  better  gmii;."— Saturday  Revic'.v. 

The  A  B  G  of  Photography.   By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Containing  instructions  for  making  your  own  appliances,  and  simple  practical 
directions  for  every  branch  of  Photographic  work.    Illustrated  and  up  to  date. 

The  A  B  G  of  Palmistry ;  or,  Character  and  Fortune 

Revealed  by  the  Reading  of  the  H.ind.  By  a  well-known  Palmist.  With 
12  full-page  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Physiognomy ;  or.  How  to  Te!I  your 

Neighbour's  Character  by  Reading  His  or  Her  I'ace.  By  P.\UL  Eem.o.  With 
six  full-page  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Graphology.  A  Dictionary  of  Hand- 
writing and  Character.    By  \\  liN  I  WOKTH  Bennet  i  .    With  170  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Dancing.  A  Book  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  genuine  Hinls  for  DanL-ers  and  Learners.    By  Edv,  aru  Scott. 

The  A  B  G  of  Table  Tennis.  By  C.  G.  Eames.  De- 
scription and  Rules  of  the  Game.  And  contains  many  valuable  I'ractica 
Hints. 


All  the  above  Books  viay  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  he  sent  direct  from  the  Publisher 

on  receipt  of  published  price. 
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Every  Subscriber  to  the  "Imperial  Dictionary"  will  want 

FHE  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  the  Editor  of     The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  established  its  claim  to  be  con- 
\dered  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Century, 
V.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
f  being  brought  tip  to  date,  so  that  its  information  zvill  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machinery 
ill  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  the 
^sistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  complete 
\e  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving-  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries, 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 

special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — ^Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major 
F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.    C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  LietU.-Col. 
T.  Kelaart,  Mr.   G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
'uthard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus 
'aclean.  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  J.  Arthitr  Thomson,  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rous- 
artin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  i\  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
zks,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
intervals  oj  not  more  than  two  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
.TURDAY  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  will  place  the 
rchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
npletmg  his  payments. 

ORDER  FORM. 

the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP/EDL\,"  and  the  rest 
ssued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to 
;  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address  

Profession  ...^  <  

Date   <  ^  - 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     EYERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Firsi  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged  by  G.  W.  E. 

Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  jMackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis -Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*;-*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 
JIante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review,  1S46-1S90.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,     F.R.S.      Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works. 

tion  by  John  Mokley. 

Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
Cnglish  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Frederick 


6  vols.    With  Introduc- 


Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Wright.    2  vols.    Xew  Edition. 

Letters  of 

1871  1883. 


Fanny  Kemble, 

Edited  by  W, 


Edward  Fitzgerald  to 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creelf  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*o»  The  Scientific  and  .\rtistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  \'ols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.T).    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. , 

LI-.IX    With  Maps.    Ill  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  J.  R.  (Hd-.EN  and  Miss  K.  Norgatk. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.   By  John 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork   out   of   Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 


By 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    VVith  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of] 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  Hy  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  j 
LL.D.    Second  Edition.  j 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  FriendsJ 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol.  i| 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols.  'j 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols.  ' 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  witl^ 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols.  ' 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings.  ' 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.  ; 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot} 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  'i 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols.  ; 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke,   i  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  Bji 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Modern  Essays.   By  F.  w.  H.  Myeks. 
Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning: 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures 
Lectures  and  Essays. 
Ecce  Homo.       I       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.   With  short  Introductionj 

and  Footnotes  by  Profussor  C.  H.  Heri  ord.    In  lo  vols. 

*s*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gill 
tops,  2^.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an    Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sarah 
Sme  i  HAM  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies.  I 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols.j 

New  KdiUoii.  I 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau.  ^ 
Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.     By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.iJ.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  liishop  oi 


\'A.\/.i\V.\:  \  II  M.  X 


Durliain. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth. 

In   I.'  \()ls.     K.-icIi   volume  contains  a 

II.  ManI  SSI,. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


Edited  by  Prof.  Knight 

Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  b; 


vols. 
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PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUI'.LISHEI) 

I.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


utograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Spe  imens,  K;c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  V^aluation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting,  liy  Henky  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
7s,  lotl. 

ae,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Kuank  K.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R,iM.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7$.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

ritish   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Luc.\s,  B.A,  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

utterflies,  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  ^s.  gd. 

Mstus  Culture  for  Amateurs :  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  country;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

(lurches,  Old  English :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  Ky  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

Dins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net,  by  post  los.  rod. 

Dokery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Fumess,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  demy 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  2  vols,  price  ^^3  3's.  ;  4  vols.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Ingravings  and  their  Value.     Containing  a  Dictionary  o^ 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
.\uction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  $d. 

ardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wy-nne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury '(.Author  of  "Home  Gardening, '"  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture."  &c,).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  i6s.  gd. 

rardening.  Dictionary  of.     A   Practical   EncyclopDedia  of 

Horticulture  for  .Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3, iso  Engravings. 
F;dited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  ofthe  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  3  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  ^4,  by  post 

rreenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.    Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  F  rames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  :  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

iace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackso.v.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  igs.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £^  4.S.  net,  by  post  £a,  5s.  6d. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  ^£5  5s.,  when  the 
entire  slock  will  be  exhausted.) 

feedlework.  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeii.o  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  4to. 
528  pp.  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  2is.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
brocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

rchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 

all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and 
Engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  :  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  Li  is.  net, 
by  post  £,\  IS.  6d. 

iolins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.    Including  some  References 

to  those  of  Modern  Times.  liy  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod. 

ivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  kev.  f;.  C.  Batemas.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

rhist.  Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  .same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist  "  and 
'Solo  WhLst,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  •  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

fhist,  Solo  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear 
Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C  J 
Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  js.  6<1.  net,  by  post  6s. 

fhiat,   Scientific:   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  Reader 

Uing  taujjht  by  Kcason  rather  than  oy  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  J.  Melrose 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s  6d  by 
post  3s.  rod. ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 


NOTE  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
A  Splendid  Wedding  Present. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME 

A  Handsome,  Profusely  Illustrated,  £2  2s.  work 
for  5s.  down. 


What  is  the  Book  of  the  Home  ? 

It  is  a  comprehensive,  practical,  up-to-date  guide  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  home  and  family  life,  to  the 
house  and  household  management. 

No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  a  book  for  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN. 

For  Men 

Because  it  treats  of  subjects  such  as  Law  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Sanitation,  Ventilation,  the 
Garden,  Heating,  Lighting,  Repairs,  Finance  in 
the  Home,  Amateur  Work,  Carving,  Cycles,. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Insurance,  the  Will. 

For  Women 

Because  it  is  a  Library  of  Reference  on  Subjects  such- 
as  Dress  and  Dressmaking,  Cookery,  Diet,  Mistress 
and  Maid,  Management  of  the  House- Work,  the" 
Laundry,  Sick  -  Nursing,  Entertaining,  Visiting, 
Etiquette,  Furnishing,  Home  Occupations  for. 
Profit,  the  Children,  Wedding  Preparations. 

For  Children 

Because  it  treats  of  their  Amusements,  Recreations,. 
Education,  It  will  Elevate,  Interest  and  Instruct. 


Every  article  is  written  by  an  authority  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 


Write  fo7-  particulars  [ineiitioning  the  S.\turuav  Re\'IEW)  or  fill  in 
the  folloiuing — 

ORDER  FORM  (Special) 

To  The  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  JF.C. 
Please  supply  me  with  one  copy  ij/THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME,  in  Four 
Volumes,  on  account  of  which  I  send  you  hereioith  the  initial  payment  of  Five 
Shillings,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in  five  jiionthly  payments  of  five 
shillings,  and  two  of  six  shillings.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  Work 
until  I  have  fully  paid  for  it. 

Signature  

Address   

S.  R.   

Date   Profession  


NOTICBS. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  FE  VIE  Ware  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  ^.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    I  10  4 

Half  Year   014    I    015  2 

Quarter  Year       ...      071      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the.- 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 
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AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  12,  1902,  and  following  day,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  com- 
prising specimens  of  Dean  Swift,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  George 
Washington,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Nelson  ;  a  series  of  letters  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Lady 
Hamilton  ;  a  series  of  autograph  letters  of  Charles  Lever :  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  from  James  Boswell,  Burke,  David  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  others;  letters  in  the  autograph  of  John 
Wesley,  David  Livingstone,  George  Stephenson.  &c.  ;  a  series  of  letters  of  Charles 
Dickens  :  royal  sign  manuals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  VII.,  James  I.,  &c.  ; 
letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Pompadour,  F^nelon,  Mazarin,  Richelieu , 
Robe.spierre  ;  an  interesting  series  of  autograph  letters  of  Voltaire,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


The  First  of  Two   Articles  by 

The  Bishop  Elect  of  Worcester, 
on  "The  Problem  of  the  Fourth 

•Gospel,"  will  appear  in  The 
Pilot''  0/  Satii^rday,  February  22. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 


A  SHORT   DAY'S  WORK.     Original  Verses, 

Translations  from  Heine,  and  Prose  Essays.  By  Monica  Peveril  Turnbull. 
With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xvi  and  124,  cloth,  gilt  on  top, 
back  and  sides.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  MIRROR  OF  MOODS.    By  George  Francis 

WiLSi^N.  Number  Nine  of  the  Unicorn  Books  of  Verse.  Medium  i6mo. 
cloth,  gilt.    2S.  6d.  net. 

A  LITTLE  BEAST  BOOK.   By  Israfel  (Author 

of  Ivcry.  Apes  and  Peacocks").  Imperial  i6mo.  cloth.  Decorated  by  Paul 
Woodroft'e.    2s.  (d.  net. 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — "Never  did  unpretentious  title  cover  more 

•completely  gem-like  art-work,  worthy  of  perpetual  preservation  A  book  worth 

reading  twice,  and  therefore  a  book  in  a  thousand." 

THE    DIARY    OF    SAMUEL  TEEDON— 


17^4.     Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  of  Olney.  Crown 


Oct.  17,  17QI — Feb. 
Svo.    Clotli,  gilt,  5s. 

*iif^'  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Teedoii,  Schoolmaster  of  Olney,  has  been  printed 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  numerous  references  to  Cowper,  with  whom  Teedon 
exchanged  many  hundreds  of  vi.siis  and  letters. 

CONSTABLE.    By  C.  J.  Holmes.    No.  5  of  "The 

Artist's  Library  "  With  24  Full-page  Plates.  Foolscap  4to.  cloth  back,  paper 
sides,  2S.  6d.  net  ;  or  huckram  back,  cloth  sides,  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Clasc^oiv  Herald. — "So  far  as  the  Artist's  Library  has  yet  gone,  the  aim  of 
the  Editor  has  brcn  ambitious,  while  the  accomplishment  of  the  authors  has  been 

scholarly  at  d  original        I<  nlly  maintains  the  high  level  of  discriminating  ability 

and  critical  intlependerjce  whicli  char^icterise  its  predecessors." 

LITTLE   ENGRAVINGS:   Classical  and  Con- 

lemjjoraiy.  Kdiietl  by  T.  S  rrH(;)-:  Moorh.  Demy  4to.,  parchment  backs,  gilt 
to)),  printed  on  pure  rag-paper,  3s.  net  each  volume. 

Volume  I.  :  ALBRECHT  AL.TDORFER.     With  an 

Introduction  by '1'.  Sitii(,i-;  Mnom.;,  and  71  re|iroduciions  of  Altdorfer's 
Woocicuis. 

\'olumc  II.    WILLIAM  BLAKE.    Willi  an  Introduc- 
tion by  I.AURKNc  K  liiNVON,  and  17  reprochu  iions  of  lllakc's  Woodcuts. 

".J*  .Ml  the  illustrations  in  the  volvimes  of  "  Little  Engravings  "  have  been 
reproduced  the  exact  si/c  of  the  origin;ds. 


7  Ci:CIL  COURT,  LONDON,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purch.ases    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AN! 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standarc 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Piiblishec 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  under  the  above 
Fund  upon  the  POETRY  OF  ROSSETTI  and  of  WILLIAM  MORRIS 
will  be  deliverel  bv  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at  the  Kensingtor 
Town  Hall,  High  Street,  Kensington,  on  Tuesdays,  at  8.30  r.M.,  beginiiing  Feb 
ruary  25,  1902.  Tickets  for  the  Course  :  Reserved  seats,  is.  and  ids.  6d.  ;  iiD' 
reserved,  5s.  To  Teachers,  2s.  6d. — Single  Lecture!:,  2s.  6d.,  reserved:  is.  unreserved. 
All  applications  for  tickets  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Stopford  Brooke, 
Lectureship  Fund,  University  College,  London. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

SIXTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet.  , 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis:' 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.15.  MATINEES  every  WEDNESDAY  xaC 
SATURDAY  at  2.30.  MR.  FORBES  ROHERTSON  and  MISS  GERTRUDI 
ELLIOTT  in  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley  s  play,  MICE  -AND  MEN.  Bo.\  Onic. 
open  from  10  to  10. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davisj 

TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  M.ATINEE,  EVER^ 
SATURDAY,  at  2.30.  By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKh 
LA  SHELLE'S  COMPANY  in  ARIZONA. 


COMEDY  THEATRE. 


Lessee,  Mr.  V/illiam  Greet. 
Mr.  ROBERT  NEWMAN  S  SEASON. 
EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30,  MEMORY'S  GARDEN,  a  New  Play,  in  Thre< 
Acts,  by  Albert  Chevalier  and  Tom  (iailon.  — Bo.x   Office  (Mr.  Fry)  now  open; 
Telephone,  3,724  Gerrard.    Doors  8.    MATINHE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.30 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  ' 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 

LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  .WENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES' 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Ch.\rles  Mokton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's   Hal!  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


MR.  ROBERT 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 


NEWMAN'S 

QUEEN'S  HALL 


TO-DAY  at  3- 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor— Mr.  Hi;nhv  ).  Wool). 
Vocalist— Mr.  FFR  ANGCON  DAVI  ES. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reservcil)  ;  as.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENl 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

FIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advicel 
Estimates  and  all  intormation  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


22  February,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  ILLUSTRATEDJ.ONDON  NEWS. 

rHE  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

L  holders  of  the  Illusiraied  London  News  and  Sketch,  Limited,  was  held  on 
lesday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Sir  William  Ingram, 
ft.  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

rhe  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  C.  Goodacre)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
eting, 

fhe  Chairman  said  :  He  hoped  they  were  all  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
it  year's  trading  of  the  company.  In  his  opinion  it  was  very  satisfactory  indeed, 
y  would  see  they  had  made  a  larger  increase  as  regards  profit  than  they  did  last 
ir.  On  the  other  band,  he  could  tell  them  that,  so  far,  this  extra  profit  had  not 
;n  made  by  any  special  savings  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  papers.  They 
1  increased  the  size  of  the  Illustyatcd  Londcn  Neius  considerably  during 
:    past   year  ;   h-'d   given   a   larger   number   of  pages   of  illustrations,  and 

I  spent  more,  not  only  on  the  art  department,  but  also  on  the  literary 
partment  of  the  papers.  With  respect  to  the  coming  year  he  had  not  the  least 
titation  in  saying  that,  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstance  should  arise,  they 
luld  have  a  considerably  larger  profit  than  in  the  past  twelve  months.  "  The 
pers  are  going  on  most  satisfactorily.  The  circulations  are  larger,  and  the 
veriising  revenue,  although  it  has  not  increased,  is  kept  well  up  to  the  mark, 
icre  is  no  decrease,  and  therefore,  taking  the  present  position  of  the  papers,  we 
tre  every  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  result  when  the 
■rent  year's  accounts  are  completed.  We  have,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
ronation  coming  on,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Coronation  will 
ate  an  enormous  amount  of  excitement  throughout  the  whole  country, 
i  will  cause  a  large  influx  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  London, 
vertisers,  who  are  always  open  to  their  own  interests  and  advantages,  will  no 
ibt  seize  this  opportunity  of  using  the  best  mediums  for  announcing  the  sale  of 
ir  goods  — goods  which  may  be  attractive  to  strangers  when  they  come  into  this 
ge  metropolis — and  therefore  from  advertising  we  may  expect  a  large  increase  of 
enue.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  sale  of  the  papers.  It  is  impossible  now  to  fore- 
[  to  what  extent  the  increased  circulation  of  the  I llusirated  London  News  may 
ain  :  but  I  can  assure  you  we  have  been  making  preparations  for  the  event  of 
!  Coronation  for  many  months  past.  We  are  getting  a  special  Coronation 
mber  ready,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  beat  any  record  in  the  shape  of 
jcial  numbers.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
bilee  we  brought  out  a  splendid  record  number,  and  what  a  great  success  tha^ 
jved.  Vou  will  also  recollect  how  those  who  had  not  ordered  copies  at  an  early 
te  had  to  give  los,  or  a  guinea  for  a  copy.    I  firmly  believe  that  this  coming  year 

II  be  a  record  one  for  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  other  papers  con- 
cted  with  it,  and  I  hope  that  when  I  meet  you  this  time  next  year  you  will  be 
ry  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  year's  trading.  Personally,  I  am  exceed- 
gly  pleased  with  the  final  result  of  last  year."  He  begged  to  move  the  adoption  of 
e  report  of  the  directors  and  the  balance-sheet  to  December  31,  1901. 

rhe  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Maddick,  and  agreed  to  without 
icussion. 

rhe  Chairman  intimated  that  the  dividend  warrants  would  be  ported  that 
5ning. 

Mr.  Pearson  «a:d  that  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  was  fixed  at  the  general 
eetings  of  the  shareholcers,  and  in  his  opinion  it  should  be  increased  in  ratio  to  the 
icreased  prcfits  earned  by  the  company.  They  knew  that  the  directors  on  their 
ard  were  not  what  might  be  called  ornamental.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  larger 
)fit  were  made,  he  maintained  the  directors  ought  to  have  a  larger  share.  He 
juld  theretore  like  to  propose:  *' That  the  directors,  including  the  managing 
rectors,  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^^2,500  a  year  until  the  company  otherwise  order  by 
neral  meeting.  ' 

After  seme  discussion,  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  thanked  the  meeting  for 

e  unanimous  way  in  which  they  had  passed  the  resolution. 

Mr,  Leighton  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  forjpresiding, [and  remarked 
at  the  I  llusirated  London  Sews  was  the  best  printed  journal,  not  only  in  England, 
t  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman  heartily  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  unanimous  way  in  which  this 

te  had  been  passed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

THE  CITY  OFFICES  COMPANY,  UM. 

rHE  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
Palmcrsion  Ruilding<,  Mr.  E.  M.  Rodocanachi  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 
ie  directors  in  their  56th  report  stated  that  the  profit  and  loss  account  showed  a 
.lance  to  the  credit  of  ;£7,4i9  13s.  gd.,  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  an 
terim  d  vidend  of  4«.  per  >haie,  and  a  further  dividend  cf  4s.  td.  per  share, 
jking  Ks.  6d.  per  share,  fiee  rif  income  lax,  for  the  past  year,  leaving  a 
lance  of  C'i^Jt  ^3S.  Qd.  to  be  carried  to  the  ne.xt  account.  The  receipts 
•  the  last  year  amounted  to  ^46,768,  as  against  ^45.667  t2s.  lod.  in 
00.  The  Clia'rman,  in  moving  the  adoptioii  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet, 
id  that  the  company  had  made  a  purchase  of  valuable  'reehold  property  in  the 
ty  of  Ix)ndon  at  77  Bishop-gate  Street  for  .£30,000.  This  was  about  the  first 
irchafe  made  for  ^ome  30  years.  They  had  also  bought  some  leasehold  property, 
rmir  g  pa  t  of  ihe  same  property,  and  which  gave  them  access  right  through  from 
oad  Street  to  Ki-hopsgate  Street.  It  was  very  gratifying  that  their  gross 
;eipts  had  increased  by  some /i,io->  over  last  year.  A  portion  of  this  amount, 
,036,  was  attributable  to  the  new  properties,  but  it  was  very  gratifying  that, 
twithstanding  the  bad  times  through  which  they  were  passing,  and  the 
mpetiiion  of  newer  buildings  erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rental  from 
eir  oil  prope  lies  was  ^64  more  than  the  previous  year.  He  complained 
terly  of  the  inciease  in  rates  and  taxes,  and  said  that  the  London  County 
luncil  and  others  continued  to  extend  the  ratepayers'  money  without  any  regard 
the  ratepayers'  pockets.  He  did  not  obiect  to  expenditure  on  remuntraiive  works, 
t  nedid  object  to  the  promotion  of  abortive  Parliamentary  liills,  needless  legisla- 
,  n,  and  the  little  fads  of  legislators.  Proceed  ng,  he  alluded  to  the  proposed  issue 
preference  sr  a'es  to  provide  money  to  .epay  the  loans  which  they  incurred  in 
der  10  pay  (or  the  new  property  acquired.  On  the  whole,  he  ihouj^ht  the  shate- 
[  Iders  wtre  to  be  congratulated  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  company, 
d  said  that  ihev  were  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Freeman  (the  secretary) 
•  the  ability  he  had  di-p  ayed  in  constantly  looking  after  their  inteiests. 
Mr.  S.  Ptio  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  Chairman  was  re-elected  a  direcfor,  and  the  auditors  (Messrs.  liolton,  Pitt, 
d  Kreden,  and  .Messrs.  JJeloitte,  Deve^,  GrifTiths  and  Co.)  were  re-elected 
ditors. 

\n  extraordinary  gene-al  meeting  was  afterwards  held  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
:  capital  i>f  the  company  to  ^210  ooo  by  the  creation  of  3,000  preference  shares  of 
2  each.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  snares  would  be  issued  pro  rata,  and 
tt  they  offered  a  thoro'  gt.ly  good  investment.  The  meeting  having  adopted 
olutions  in  favour  of  the  increaie  of  capital,  the  Chairman  intimated  that  the 
ireholders  would  be  called  together  on  the  cth  prox  to  confirm  their  action.  The 
■  irman.  in  s-cknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  to  himself  and  his  co-directors,  stated 
,t  the  Heard  was  much  indebted  to  the  secretary  (Mr.  T.  Freeman)  for  the 
lellent  manner  in  whicii  he  performed  his  duties, 
rhe  proceedings  ihtn  term'^iated. 


LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL. 


356,000  Shares  of  £50  each 

(CZ  per  Share) 


iZWVV.W.  l'All)-i;]' 
'        Do.  UNCALLED 
I.RKSERVE  LLMilLITY 

RESERVE  FUND 


£17,800,000. 

^2,348,'xjo| 

1,602,000  r 


'3i350iOOo ) 

£1,950,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

J.  SPENCER  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Charlks  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 
John  Bhooks  Close  Brooks,  Esci. 
■William  de  Wintcin,  Esq. 
Hekiiert  Wheeler  Hind,  Esi|. 
Edward  Brodie  Hoare,  Esq. 
Richard  Hodson,  Esc|. 
J.  Arthur  Kenricic,  Esq. 
Ceorge  Bkaithwaite  Llovd,  Esq. 


Richard  )!orradaili-:  Li.ovd,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Salt,  Bart. 
William  Small,  Esq. 
Autiusrus  William  Summers,  Esq. 
James  Tomkinson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
"Richard  'Vassar  Vassah-Smith,  Esq. 
George  Duni.ar  Whatman,  Esq. 
RoiiERT  Woodward,  Es(|. 


Head  Office-BIRMINGHAM. 
Registered  Office- LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Assets  on  the 
31st  December,  1901. 

liiabilities. 

Subscribed  Capital  (being  356,000  Shares  of  ^50  each)  ..        ..    ;Ci7, 800,000  o 

Capital  paid  up,  viz.,  356,000  Shares  at 

per  share)       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    ;^2,848.ooo    o  o 

Reserve  Fund     ..        ..        ..  ..       1,950,000   o  o 

 ^4,798,000  o 

Bills  or  Notes  accepted  or  endorsed  ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        2,271,627  2 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts,  in- 
cluding Rebate  of  Bills  and  provision  for 

Contingencies..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  51,341,414  3 

Liabilities  in  respect  of  Customers'  Loans  to 

Brokers,  fully  secured        ..        ..        ..       ^^371, 000    o  o 


;^s8,4ii,04i    6  I 


Assets. 

Cash  in  hand  and  with  the  Bank  of  England  ^3,830,101  16  s 
Cash  at  Call  and  Short  Notice         . .       . .      4,476,702    i  i 


Bills  of  Exchange 

Consols  and  other' Briti'-h  Government  Se- 
curities..       ..  ..        ..        ..    ;^l5,i6i,734    1  9 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities, 
Corporation  Stocks,  English  Railway 
Debenture  and  Preference  Stocks,  and 
Other  Investments   ..       ..  ..      3,613,584    8  3 


Advances  to  Customers,  Promissory  Notes,  and  other  .Securities 
Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Bills  accepted  or  endorsed  by  the 

Company 
Bank  Premises  and  Furniture.. 


;^i3,3o6,8o3  17  6* 
6,881,013    9  8 


;CS, 775,318  10  O 

;^28,963,i36    7  2 

25,990,667    6  6 

2,271,627    2  4 

1,185,610  ro  X 

JC58, 411,041    6  I 


HOWARD  LLOVD,  General  JLanager. 

AUDITORS'  CERTIFICATE  AND  REPORT. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  iqoo,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  iiave  been  complied  w  ith. 

We  have  e.xamined  the  above  balance-sheet  with  the  accounts  of  the  Company, 
including  the  certified  returns  from  the  Branches  :  and,  having  satisfied  ourselves 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  and  Investments,  and  considered  in  detail  the 
other  items  of  the  Account,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  balance-sheet  is  properly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's 
affairs  on  the  31st  December,  igoi,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  visited  the  various  Branches  of  the  Company,  and 
e.xamined  the  accounts,  which  we  found  t-)  b-  in  order. 

C.  A.  HARRISON.  IJARRATT,  WEST  &  CO., 
PRICE,  WATERHOUSK  ^  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 

28th  January,  1902. 

The  Bank  has  Correspondents  and  Agents  throughout  the  British  Islands,  by 
v/hom  its  Customers' Credits  are  received  and  transmitted  free  of  charge.  It  has 
also  a  large  number  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Agents,  upon  whom  Drafts,  Circular 
Notes,  and  Letters  of  Credit,  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  granted,  and 
thus  offers  to  the  public  great  facilities  for  transacting  lianking  business.  A  de- 
tailed list  of  such  Correspondents  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  any  of  the 
Branches. 

Current  Accounts a»-e  opened  upon  the  terms  usually  adopted  by  Bankers.  De- 
posits are  received  at  interest  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal,  or  bv  special  agree- 
ment. Purchases  and  Sales  of  Stocks  effected,  and  every  description  of  Banking 
business  undertaken. 

A  Declaration  of  Secrecy  is  signed,  on  appointment,  by  every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  Hank's  service. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BtRKBECK  BANK 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE  AKCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA.    By  R.  N. 

Hall  and  W.  G.  Neal.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

This  book  contains  descriptions  of  two  hundred  ruins  of  temples  and  forts,  and  of 
their  types  and  a^es  of  architecture.  It  describes  also  the  Sabsean  and  Phtcnician 
occupations  of  Rhodesia;  King  Solomon's  gold,  ancient  burials,  ancient  gold- 
mining,  S:c.    It  is  profusely  Illustrated,  and  contains  many  Maps  and  Plans. 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN. 

By  A.  C.  Haddcn,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  15s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.  It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES.   By  Paget 

TovNBEE,  D.Litt.,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A   REPORT  ON  CANADA.     By  the  Earl  of 

Durham.    With  an  Introductory  Note.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which  Lord  Durham  made  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  state  of  British  North  .'America  in  1838.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  utterance  on  British  Colonial  policy  ever  published,  and  it  will  be  at  the 
present  crisis  of  extreme  interest  and  value. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE :  from 

its  Beginning  to  Teimyson.  By  L.  Engel.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  literature 
from  early  days.  The  treatment  is  biographical  as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered 
more  interesting  by  the  quotation  of  characteristic  passages  from  the  caief  authors. 


ECTHESIS  CHRONICA. 

LA.Mr;KOs.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


Edited  by  Professor 

{Bysaiitine  Texts. 


A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE 

GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

This  history,  by  tlie  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a 
study  of  original  documents,  and,  though  necessarily  briet,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social 
and  literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in 
Asia. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  By 

A.  i).  Inmcs,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  a  History  of  the  English 

Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate.  By 
C.  H.  Kii^  i  H,  M.A,    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [A'cxt  week. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  was  secured.  The  "New  Model"  is  described  in  minute  detail, 
and  the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has 
made  great  use  of  unpublished  MSS. 

WITH    STEYN    AND    DE    WET.     By  Philip 

PiEN  AAK.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  {Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boer  telegraphist  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
during  the  War. 

"  Full  of  interest  and  entertainment.    Exceedingly  interesting." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 

M.A.    Demy  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Edited  by  M.  Macmillan, 

\^The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 


THE   PARADISO   OF  DANTE.     Translated  by 

H.  Cahy.  Edited  by  Paget  Tovnbee.  Pott  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2S.  6d.  net.  {Little  Library. 


MARRIAGE.    By  Su.san  Ferriek. 

Miss  1'keek  and  Lord  Iddesleigh.    2  volumes. 


Edited  by 

{Little  Library. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Oowii  Svo.  6s. 


By  E.  T.  Green. 
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THE    CHIEF   TRUTHS    OF   THE  CHRISTIAN 

EAITH.    By  J.  Stefhbnsun,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  AND  COUNSELS  OF  MANY  YEARS. 

ScltLtLii  fi(j)ii  the  \\  ritiriL^s  of  Archbislmp  Al.EXANDEK.  lly  j.  H.  Burn,  li.D. 
Square  putt  2S.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 

THE  I'.iM  I  ASIANS.    Kdited  by  G.  H.  Whitakek.    is.  6d.  net. 
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THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS:  an  1805 

Book  for  Children.  By  Ciiakles  Lamb.  Illustrated  by  William  Mulready. 
A  New  Edition,  in  Facsimile.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,    is.  6d. 
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IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  made  a  move.  It  is  not  a  speech 
he  has  made  this  time,  not  even  a  little  one  ;  he  has 
definitely  done  something.  He  has  founded  an  organi- 
sation and  made  himself  president.  It  is  described  as 
founding  anew  organisation,  but  in  truth  Lord  Rosebery 
has  merely  re-named  the  Liberal  Imperial  League  by 
dropping  out  the  "  Imperial  ".  Doubtless  the  League's 
imperialism  is  by  now  so  robust  that  it  may  safely  be 
taken  for  granted.  Lord  Rosebery  is  coming  on.  He 
has  forsworn  Home  Rule,  broken  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  started  his  own  organisa- 
tion. Of  course  there  are  not  two  Liberal  parties  ; 
there  is  no  split ;  they  are  all  one.  We  under- 
stand all  that  very  well ;  as  well  as  the  Liberal 
managers  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  imperial 
Liberals  have  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence — and 
offence.  Mr.  Asquith  has  also  made  a  move  :  he  has 
written  a  preface  to  a  sort  of  Liberal  programme  drawn 
up  by  a  safely  irresponsible  person.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Liberal  Unionist  Council  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
in  one  of  the  smartest  speeches  he  ever  made,  hit  off 
Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  up  to  this  rnoment  to  a  nicety 
in  the  words  "  impartial  superiority  ".  The  superior 
critic  of  the  game  acquires  kudos  with  spectators,  but 
not  so  readily  with  a  team  he  proposes  to  captain.  We 
welcome  the  Duke's  absolutely  just  rebuke  of  Mr. 
Kipling,  the  rhymester  turned  "censor  imperii  ". 

On  the  whole  the  Government  got  the  better  of  the 
contracts  debate  in  the  Lords.  They  were  in  an 
advantageous  position,  as  they  had  not  to  defend  the 
contracts  or  their  agents  who  negotiated  them,  but  only 
to  justify  the  decision  not  to  hold  the  inquiry  already 
promised  until  the  war  was  over.  This  reduced  the 
Opposition  to  a  very  narrow  issue  and  some  of  their 
arguments  to  an  absurdity.  Lord  Rosebery,  for 
instance,  pressed  for  an  immediate  inquiry,  because 
when  the  war  was  over  he  would  be  so  absorbed  in 
hrowing  up  his  cap  and  clapping  his  hands  in  delight 
[  scenes  from  Liverpool  were  apparently  running  in  his 

II lead)  that  he  would  wholly  forget  contracts  and  jobs 
ind  all  such  things.  Surely  the  whole  "  scandal  "  can- 
lot  be  very  serious,  if  a  moment  of  victory  is  going  to 
lush  it  clean  out  of  an  ex-Premier's  mind.  Of 
j  ourse,  the  indignation  argument  really  told  all  the 
)ther  way.    \othing  is  more  undesirable  than  to  hold 


inquiries  in  a  heated  atmosphere — whether  spiritual  or 
natural.  And  the  argument  of  dislocation  of  depart- 
mental work  in  a  time  of  stress  is  a  sound  one.  Prob- 
ably some  who  made  light  of  it  are  not  aware  that  the 
Government  have  entered  into  22,000  contracts  since 
the  war  began.  The  best  debating  "  score  "  for  the 
day  was  Lord  Lansdowne's  point  that  they  were  doing 
their  opponents  a  great  kindness  in  not  allowing  this 
question  to  go  to  a  committee  ;  since  that  would  deprive 
the  Opposition  of  the  solitary  subject  which  united  all 
its  numerous  atoms. 

Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report  accounts  for  no  less 
than  515  Boers  killed,  wounded,  taken  prisoners  or 
surrendered,  which  in  point  of  numbers  compensates 
for  the  disappointing  results  in  the  previous  week. 
Otherwise  the  record  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Lord  Kitchener's  telegram  of  24  February,  as  issued, 
is  not  intelligible.  An  empty  convoy  was  attacked 
and  after  severe  fighting  captured.  The  escort  con- 
sisted of  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  with  two  guns.  Whether  the  convoy  only, 
or  the  escort  and  the  guns  as  well,  were  taken 
there  is  nothing  to  show.  An  unwelcome  feature 
of  the  week's  news  is  that  De  Wet's  escape  in  the 
great  drive  has  shown  the  Boers  how  to  break  the 
blockhouse  line.  Others  are  now  driving  cattle  merci- 
lessly on  to  the  fences,  and  forcing  their  way  through. 
One  attempt  of  this  sort  was  only  partially  prevented  this 
week  by  the  gallantry  of  the  New  Zealanders  who  lost 
58  killed  and  wounded  in  stemming  the  rush.  But  the 
operation  is  shown  to  be  risky  and  costly  to  the  enemy 
by  the  unwillingness  of  native  drivers  to  participate  in 
it  and  the  abandonment  of  all  their  belongings  by  such 
Boers  as  get  away.  The  most  pleasing  item  of  the 
week  is  Lord  Methuen's  account  of  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  Boer  women  towards  the  once  hated 
rooinek.  If  the  Boer  women  were  won  over  to  reason, 
the  future  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  would  be  much  simplified. 

Reciprocity  in  trade  matters  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
cry  in  Canada.  In  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  Mr.  Charlton  courageously  proposed  that  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States  should  be  made 
unless  the  United  States  concede  better  conditions  to 
Canada.  He  advocated  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  on 
dutiable  goods  to  any  country  which  admitted  Canadian 
natural  products  free,  his  object  clearly  being  to  differ- 
entiate between  manufactures  and  natural  products. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  he  declares 
that  the  present  Canadian  tariff  operates  more  favour- 
ably for  them  still  than  for  Great  Britain.  The  Republic, 
however,  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which  the  Dominion 
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is  seeking  for  reciprocity.  At  a  recent  meeting  in 
Montreal  the  one-sidedness  of  the  present  preferential 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  was  strongly  insisted 
on,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  this  week  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  shaping  future  fiscal  legislation  the 
metropolis  will  have  to  do  something  to  make  the 
arrangement  mutual.  That  Canada  should  voluntarily 
prejudice  her  trade  relations  with  other  nations  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  who  gives  her  no  more 
consideration  than  is  accorded  to  the  most  hide-bound 
of  protectionist  countries,  is  obviously  unreasonable. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  enlightened  as  are  his  views  on 
imperial  questions  generally,  is  too  much  imbued  with 
the  Cobden  fetish  to  lend  ear  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
demand  and  to  that  extent  he  will,  we  believe,  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  Canadians. 

In  the  United  States  for  the  past  week  Prince  Henry 
has  been  enjoying  such  an  atmosphere  of  pleasant 
platitude  as  invariably  obtains  on  such  occasions.  Of 
course  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of  talk  about  two 
great  nations  and  brotherhood  and  so  forth  and  the 
Prince  has  been  thanked  and  welcomed  by  the  President 
speaking  for  "the  American  people".  All  this  is 
common  form,  and  not  to  have  received  the  German 
Emperor's  brother  in  such  a  spirit  would  have  been 
churlish,  whatever  may  have  been  Germany's  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  however,  seems  to  have 
stirred  profoundly  New  York  society  and  to  have 
caused  scenes  which  if  humorous  were  very  undignified 
within  the  New  York  Four,  Five,  or  Six  Hundred — we 
forget  the  precise  figures  of  the  social  caucus.  The 
^'  Times  "  newspaper  has  not  missed  the  golden 
opportunity.  "Covers  laid  for  99  "  was  cabled  hotly 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  we  have  had,  also  by  the  aid 
of  the  cable,  a  charming  glimpse  of  Prince  Henry  as 
he  appeared  when  "he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Cleveland 
in  her  box  and  had  a  short  conversation  with  her, 
afterwai-ds  retiring  to  the  Royal  box  ".  Those  must 
'have  been  crowded  moments  of  glorious  life  for  the 
American  people. 

The  blockade  of  the  Mahsud  Waziri  tribe  on  the 
Indian  frontier  which  has  dragged  on  for  considerably 
over  a  year  has  reached  its  last  stage.  The  tribesmen 
have  consented  to  pay  up  their  fines  and  we  may  hope 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  business.  It  is  true  that 
their  original  offences  have  been  aggravated  by  various 
raids  and  attacks  during  the  progress  of  the  blockade, 
in  which  our  outposts  have  more  than  once  lost  severely. 
On  the  other  hand  those  aggressive  acts  have  been 
punished  by  retaliatory  forays  in  which  the  Waziris 
suffered  even  more  heavily.  It  is  probably  this  punitive 
action  which  has  at  last  brought  them  to  their  senses. 
So  we  may  well  cry  quits  and  accept  a  submission 
which  restores  the  peace  of  the  border — for  the  time. 
This  conclusion  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  Lord  Curzon's 
frontier  policy.  Credit  is  due  for  the  tenacious  manner 
in  which  he  has  adhered  to  the  original  scheme  and 
avoided  the  costly  alternative  of  military  occupation 
with  annexation  in  the  background. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  distinguished  Swedish  traveller, 
has  again  emerged  in  India  after  the  most  adventurous 
and  successful  of  all  his  explorations  in  Central  Asia. 
He  has  this  time  quartered  Thibet,  penetrating  its 
remote  wastes  and  deserts  and  making  fresh  discoveries 
of  buried  cities  and  lost  civilisations.  His  observations 
will  apparently  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the 
great  waterless  tracts  and  the  shifting  streams  which 
determine  the  limits  of  even  nomadic  life.  He  seems  to 
have  been  unusually  successful  in  evading  the  obstruc- 
tion which  the  Thibet  authorities  offer  to  all  foreigners 
entering  their  country.  But  even  he  failed,  as  did  his 
immediate  predecessors,  in  reaching  the  forbidden  city 
of  Lhasa.  He  was  politely  but  firmly  turned  back 
while  still  some  days' journey  from  it.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
recognises  that  the  Thibetans  have  some  reason  for 
their  jealous  and  exclusive  policy  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  entry  of  European  travellers  and  traders  into 
neighbouring  countries  has  usually  proved  a  prelude  to 
the  loss  of  their  independence. 


Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  replies  to  criticism  on  the  naval 
estimates  removed  some  of  the  apprehensions  existing 
as  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Admiralty,  though  the  doubt 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  new  construction  scheme 
remains.  Concerning  the  seaworthiness  and  speed  of 
His  Majesty's  ships,  the  calibre  of  their  guns,  the  status 
of  the  engineers  and  other  questions  which  have  been 
the  occasion  of  disquiet  he  was  distinctly  reassuring. 
The  Admiralty's  chief  critic  is  however  not  in  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Charles  Beresford  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  on  Wednesday  reasserted  that  there  is  a 
want  of  system  generally  throughout  the  Admiralty, 
which  is  equalled  only  by  the  want  of  system  and 
intelligent  anticipation  of  events  shown  at  the  War 
Office.  If  the  official  optimism  is  justified  then  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  is  wrong,  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  official  optimism  of  the  War  Office  previous  to 
October  1899  did  not  save  the  Empire  from  the  disasters 
of  the  following  December  in  South  Africa.  Abroad 
the  view  is  generally  entertained  that  the  critics  of  the 
Admiralty  are  right,  and  the  foreigner  is  confident  that 
however  big  the  British  Navy  may  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ships,  the  men  would  either  not  be  forthcoming 
or  if  forthcoming  would  be  insufficiently  trained.  This 
view  is  on  all  fours  with  that  taken  by  the  War  Office 
concerning  the  Boers,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  in 
the  event  of  war  it  would  prove  as  unwarranted. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  announcement  made  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  was  that  this  year  steps  will  be 
taken  to  secure  further  co-operation  with  the  colonies 
in  naval  matters.    The  colonial  representatives  who 
will  come  to  London  for  the  Coronation  will  be  asked 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  some  larger  contribution  : 
to  the  cost  of  the  navy  than  is  made  at  present.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach's  assurance  that  we  shall  not  ' 
approach  the  colonies  by  any  means  as  beggars  was 
hardly  necessary.    Everything  goes  to  show  that  they 
are  quite  ready  to  add  to  the  obligations  they  have 
already  voluntarily  incurred.    But  they  will,  we  may 
be  sure,  look  at  the  matter  in  a  business-like  spirit. 
There  are  several  questions  on  which   the   colonial  . 
delegates  should  indulge  in  some  straight  talk.    If  the  ' 
colonies   are   to   spend    more    money    on    Imperial  I 
defence,    the   Imperial    Government    must   see   that  ; 
blunders   such   as  that  brought  home   to  the  War  1 
Office  this  week  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  i 
army  remounts  are  not  repeated.    Australia  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  any  number  of  excellent  horses  at  £,12 
a-piece  but  because  the  colonies  wanted  a  contract 
before  starting  to  train  them,  the  War  Office  preferred 
to  pay  from  ;^25  to  ^35  a-head. 

The  London  Water  debate  was  not  very  interesting, 
for  the  Bill  was  perfectly  certain  to  pass  from  the 
beginning.  The  principle  of  purchase  and  control  by 
the  community  has  long  been  conceded,  and  the  only 
concern  of  sensible  men  is  to  see  it  acted  upon.  If 
there  are  yet  any  waverers,  we  advise  them  to  read  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Boulnois,  the  advocate  of  the  water 
companies,  and  they  will  soon  come  round  to  the  side 
of  State  and  municipal  ownership.  Take  one  of  his  state- 
ments. A  house  rated  at  100  would  in  the  West  End 
pay  a  water  rate  of  ^4  105^.  i \d.,  in  the  East  End  a  rate 
of  £']  Ts.  6d.  If  Mr.  Boulnois'  figures  are  correct,  they 
disclose  a  wicked  anomaly,  whereby  the  poorer  popula- 
tion are  made  to  pay  at  a  rate  some  65  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  richer  people  of  the  West  End.  That  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  separate  company  system.  Mr. 
Long's  Bill  will  make  short  work  of  that.  We  are 
glad  however,  as  we  are  surprised,  that  Mr.  Boulnois 
did  not  drag  in  the  common  cant  about  concern  for 
the  interests  of  the  widows  and  orphans  who  live  on 
water  company  dividends.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
it  does  not  strike  us  as  a  high  ideal  to  enter  public  life 
merely  to  push  the  interests  of  certain  commercial 
undertakings. 

At  last  we  seem  to  be  near  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  housing  clauses  required 
by  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  to  be  inserted  in  J 
private  bills,  where  land  is  taken  involving  the  de-  ^ 
struction  of  twenty  or  more  workmen's  houses  within  a  , 
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specified  area.  This  committee  was  promised  by  the 
Government  last  year  soon  after  Mr.  Claude  Hay 
succeeded  in  getting^  the  North-Western  Company's 
Bill  rejected.  Owing  to  obstruction  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  the  Opposition  whip,  it  could  not  be 
appointed  last  session.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  now  again 
moved  for  its  appointment.  We  trust  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  the  selection  of  members  to  sit,  and  that  they 
will  get  to  work  at  once  and  in  earnest.  Railways, 
as  we  recently  pointed  out  in  a  leading  article,  require 
in  the  public  interest  much  closer  State  supervision. 
The  motion  in  the  House  as  to  railway  servants'  hours 
made  this  yet  more  apparent.  Mr.  Bell  made  out  a 
very  strong  case,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  did  not  receive  by  a  non  possumus.  The 
"defeat  of  the  Government"  was  of  no  significance 
whatever. 

The  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Lytton  to  amend  the  Factories  Act  by  the  inclusion  of 
laundries  in  religious  houses  has  very  properly  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  and  it  has  passed  its  second 
reading.  Much  of  the  misapprehension  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  proposal  in  the  Government's  Bill  of 
last  session  has  in  the  interval  disappeared,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  none  of  the  speakers  made 
the  mistake  of  using  harsh  language  in  respect  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  The  Government  in  the 
meantime  having  taken  steps  to  remove  the  prejudice 
against  the  Bill  it  would  have  been  a  more  becoming 
attitude  on  Lord  Lytton's  part,  considering  his  newness 
to  political  life,  if  he  had  waited  for  the  Government 
itself  to  deal  with  the  matter.  A  question  from  him 
would  have  been  in  better  taste  than  a  Bill  of  his  own 
to  forestall  the  Government. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  sentenced  Goudie 
and  Burge  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  and  Kelly  and 
Stiles  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for 
their  respective  parts  in  the  Liverpool  Bank  frauds. 
There  has  been  general  agreement  that  the  charges 
were  completely  proved  against  them.  But  there  has 
been  far  from  agreement  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  judge  that  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  was  not  responsi- 
ble by  reason  of  any  kind  of  negligence.  That  cannot 
be  accepted  in  view  of  what  appeared  as  to  its 
account-keeping.  If  any  bank  uses  the  same  system,  it 
cannot  complain  that  it  has  not  had  due  warning  if  it  is 
similarly  victimised.  Another  matter  of  unfavourable 
comment  is  that  while  the  judge  seemed  to  hold  out  a 
promise  of  leniency  in  case  of  restitution  it  was  not 
kept,  for  Kelly  and  Stiles  were  sentenced  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  punishment.  But  undoubtedly  Goudie's 
and  Burge's  sentence  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  might 
have  been  made.  It  is  wrong  too  to  speak  of  an 
implied  promise.  The  judge  holds  over  his  sentences 
to  see  what  is  done  in  restitution.  Where  the  sentence 
can  be  made  severer  he  will  make  it  if  there  is  no 
restitution.  In  Kelly  and  Stiles'  case  the  sentence 
could  not  be  severer,  and  if  it  had  been  less  it  would 
have  added  to  the  disproportion  between  their  sentences 
and  that  of  the  others  where  the  moral  guilt  was  hardly 
less. 

On  Tuesday  the  adjourned  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  was  concluded  with 
the  re-examination  of  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright.  He 
denied  that  business  was  ever  done  by  him  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  directors.  He  explained  that  the 
compulsory  liquidation  of  the  British  America  Company 
arose  out  of  dealings  with  Rosslands  and  Kootenays 
shares  which  were  closed  down  when  the  Globe  sus- 
pended. The  creditors  declined  to  submit  to  the 
questions  being  settled  by  arbitration  or  in  the  Courts. 
The  losses  of  the  Globe  arose  out  of  transactions  in 
Lake  View  shares  which  were  not  merely  a  big  specu- 
lation. The  Corporation  was  deceived  by  its  engineers 
on  several  occasions,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  a  profit 
of  p{^i,ooo,ooo  a  year  resulted  in  a  loss  of  that  sum. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  a  letter  was  read 
written  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Dufferin  expressing 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  was  to  continue 
in  the  management  under  the  reconstruction  scheme  in 


the  voluntary  winding-up;  and  declaring  that  from  first 
to  last  he  (the  Marquess)  had  had  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Wright's  personal  integrity  of  which  he  had 
given  proof  by  the  endeavours  to  ward  off  the  danger 
by  which  the  Corporation  was  so  suddenly  overtaken. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  was  not  a 
debtor  in  the  winding-up  but  a  creditor  for  ^50,000. 

Miss  Stone  has  been  released,  and  we  dare  say  that 
by  now  half  a  dozen  newspaper  syndicates,  to  say 
nothing  of  publishers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  cabled  offering  her  several  pounds  per  thousand 
words  or  a  royalty  of  25  per  cent,  on  sales  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  she  has  gone  through.  We  commiserate 
Miss  Stone  on  the  discomfort  and  anxiety  which  she 
has  certainly  experienced  and  are  glad  she  has  been 
rendered  up  safe  and  sound  by  the  brigands.  But 
how  many  years  of  her  life  would  not  many  an  enter- 
prising young  Englishwoman  give  to  go  to  Turkey  and 
get  kidnapped  and  presently  return  home  to  write  up 
her  adventures  ?  Though  Miss  Stone  is  free,  the 
tangle  of  the  plot  has  yet  to  be  unravelled  :  it  is  as 
complicated  as  that  of  the  "Moonstone".  A  few 
points  the  mysterious  jumble  seems  to  show  :  that 
it  certainly  was  a  Bulgarian  atrocity  :  that  a  number 
of  perfectly  innocent  villagers  were  beaten  by  army 
officials  because  in  reply  to  questions  they  told  the 
truth  :  that  the  Americans  were  touchy  and  made 
a  mess  of  things.  No  doubt  in  saying  this  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  by  the  American  press 
that  we  think  any  stick  good  enough  to  beat  an 
American  with. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Victor  Hugo  was 
celebrated  on  Wednesday  in  Paris,  Rome,  Athens  and 
Brussels.  His  name  is  too  great  for  the  *'  Latin 
nations  "  to  claim  an  exclusive  interest  in  it,  and  the 
French  have  hardly  done  justice  to  their  hero  in 
excluding  from  their  programme  any  representatives  of 
the  nations  who  have  not  the  honour  of  describing 
themselves  by  that  title.  In  England,  though  we 
should  not  express  our  appreciation  in  the  grandiose 
rhetoric  of  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Leygues,  we  could 
go  far  in  our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  greatest 
literary  genius  that  Europe  has  produced  for  fifty  years. 
Beside  him  the  modern  French  poets  are  small.  He 
was  built  on  the  grand  scale  and  saw  life  as  do  the 
great  poets.  He  was  no  morbid  weakling  unmanly  and 
unsexed.  His  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the  themes 
of  the  epic  and  of  tragedy  ;  and  M.  Leygues'  criticism 
commends  itself  as  the  very  truth  going  to  the  heart 
of  Hugo's  power  over  the  thought  and  emotion  of  his 
readers.  He  felt  mightily  and  expressed  nobly  "  the 
ideas  of  liberty,  justice,  concord,  and  pity ".  Who 
that  has  read  "  Les  Miserables  "  and  "  L'Homme  qui 
rit",  those  two  great  prose  epics,  has  not  felt  the 
grandeur  and  the  terror,  and  sorrow  of  life.  Who  that 
has  read  "  Travailleurs  de  la  mer  "  has  not  better  felt 
the  secrets  of  nature?  His  enormous  vitality  and 
exuberance  of  imagination  often  made  him  transgress 
the  canons  of  French  as  of  English  taste.  He  was 
frequently  grandiloquent,  not  seldom  bathetic,  never 
mean  nor  common.  His  genius  was  tumultuous  not 
serene,  but  he  bears  his  readers  on  mighty  wings  into 
an  aether  stimulating  to  the  mind  and  soul.  All  who 
have  felt  this  stimulus  must  have  had  lively  sympathy 
with  the  magnificent  demonstration  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  suggestion  of  a  testimonial  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  has  been  taken  up  energetically,  and  is 
already  quite  successful.  The  money,  raised  in  small 
sums  from  the  very  many  who  feel  they  owe  a  debt 
of  personal  gratitude  to  Dr.  Gore  for  his  teaching  and 
example,  is  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  certain 
theological  works  which  the  Bishop  needs.  One  might 
almost  have  thought  this  was  sending  coals  to  New- 
castle— perhaps  screws  to  Birmingham  would  be  a 
more  apposite  apophthegm — but  it  is  the  Bishop's 
desire,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  one  wants  to  know  in  the 
matter.  We  could  not  conceive  the  suggestion  of  this 
testimonial  falling  flat,  still  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
response  so  very  ready.  The  treasurer  to  the  fund  is 
Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  18  Wilton  Street,  S.W. 
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Every  lover  of  birds  will  be,  and  every  decent  person 
ought  to  be,  glad  that  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Wild  Birds  thrives.  Last  Wednesday's  meeting  was 
pleasant  to  attend  as  providing  ocular  demonstration  that 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  nucleus  of  ladies  who  have  right 
minds  on  this  question.  We  could  not  say  the  speeches 
equally  made  for  pleasure.  They  did  not  at  all  suggest 
the  singing  of  birds — unless  it  were  the  yellow-hammer 
which  hangs  long  on  the  last  note.  The  main  sugges- 
tion of  the  Inauguration  of  a  "  Bird  and  Tree  Day  " 
(Sir  George  Kekewich  is  to  be  thanked  for  saving  the 
society  from  the  vulgar  Americanism  "arbor  day  ")  is 
probably  harmless  and  may  do  some  good.  But  it 
strikes  us  as  rather  fussy  and  feebly  sentimental.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  Sir  George  Kekewich's  smooth 
saying  to  an  audience  mainly  feminine  that  ladies  who 
deck  themselves,  as  the  savages  do,  with  borrowed 
plumage  are  to  be  charged  not  with  cruelty  but  with 
"thoughtlessness".  If  a  woman  thinks  that  paradise- 
birds  and  others  do  not  object  to  being  slaughtered  to 
extinction,  she  is  at  least  what  a  lawyer  would  call 
constructively  cruel  ;  if  she  does  not  think  at  all,  she  is 
worse  ;  for  she  does  not  think  simply  because  she  does 
not  care.  There  is  only  one  excuse  possible  for 
these  "  thoughtless  "  ladies.  If  they  think  that  feathers 
have  an  affinity  for  their  hats  as  nearest  to  their  brains, 
their  thought  is  much  to  the  point. 

The  hooded  or  grey  crow  is  of  course  a  well-known 
visitor  in  winter  to  various  parts  of  England,  but  one 
does  not  expect  to  see  the  bird  stalking  about  the  beach 
at  low  tide  off  Chelsea.  Last  week,  however,  at  about 
the  time  the  Bird  Protection  meeting  was  being  held,  one 
was  to  be  seen  there,  mixing  with  the  common  and  the 
black-headed  gulls  that  frequent  the  place  in  such  large 
numbers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  should  note  this  for  the 
next  edition  of  his  charming  "Birds  in  London".  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  bird  stays  he  will  not  fall  out 
with  the  several  carrion  crows  which  dwell  in  the  dis- 
trict. If  the  crows  are  as  wise  as  they  are  said  to  be, 
they  will  give  up  the  country  more  and  more  for  the 
town.  In  the  country  the  hand  of  everybody  is  against 
them,  which  is  not  surprising  when  their  reputation  is 
considered.  Yet  one  thing  in  the  carrion  crow's  favour 
has  been  averred.    It  is  a  chaste  fowl,  pairing  for  life. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  show  an  increase  in 
the  total  reserve  of  ^,^396,620  to  ;,^27, 139,800  whilst 
the  proportion  is  lower  by  2|  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent. 
The  requirements  of  the  market  during  the  past  week 
have  been  strongly  marked  by  an  increase  in  other 
securities  of  ;^3, 199,580,  most  of  which  has  been  carried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  account  in  other  deposits  and 
this  addition  to  the  last-named  item  plus  an  advance  of 
^1,230,070  in  the  public  deposits  largely  explains  the 
changes  in  the  reserve  and  proportion  above  indicated. 
The  active  note  circulation  is  lower  by  ^^54,135  and 
the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  is  stronger  by  ^^342, 490  at 
;^37,852,285.  The  stock  markets  during  the  past  week 
have  not  been  particularly  active.  The  Funds  have  been 
steady  but  close  with  a  dull  tone,  proceeding  entirely 
from  an  absence  of  business  :  the  issue  of  _;^3, 000,000 
in  Treasury  bills  was  made  on  Tuesday  at  the  average 
rate  per  cent.  of;^2  165-.  <\d. 

The  Home  railway  market  has  been  steady  with  no 
special  feature.  The  American  railway  market  has 
been  extremely  dull  throughout  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  probability  of  an  improvement  until  the 
litigation  pending  in  New  York  is  settled.  The  mining 
markets  have  been  fully  occupied  with  the  settle- 
ment which  was  completed  on  Thursday.  Although 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  during  the  past 
account  in  South  African  mines  has  not  been  very  large, 
yet  a  big  account  open  for  the  rise  was  exposed  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  a  curtailment  of  facilities  for 
carrying  over  may  bring  about  further  forced  selling  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  particular  stocks  the  influ- 
ential financial  houses  are  not  supporting  the  market 
and  no  improvement  is  likely  to  take  place  until  news  of 
some  decided  improvement  in  the  position  in  South 
Africa  is  received.  The  remaining  markets  have  been 
featureless.  Consols  94§  ;  Bank  rate  3  per  cent. 
(6  February,  1902). 


LIBERALISM— THE  REVISED  VERSION. 

A^T^HETHER   in   the   disappearance   of  the  word! 

*  *^  "  Imperial"  we  have  the  long-expected  appear- 
ance of  the  Liberal  Imperialist  imago,  we  do  not  quite 
know.  That  a  further  stage  has  been  reached  is  plain  ; 
first  there  was  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council,  then  the 
Liberal  Imperial  League,  and  now  the  Liberal  League. 
But  whether  the  third  stage  represents  the  imago  or 
the  chrysalis  as  yet  hardly  appears.  There  is  a  fourth 
stage  to  be  accounted  for,  the  egg,  and  we  are  in 
difficulty  where  to  find  it.  If  the  Imperial  Liberal' 
Council  was  the  egg,  then  the  Liberal  League  will  be 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  final  and  perfect  form  has  yet  to 
appear.  But  we  forget  :  we  overlooked  "  Imperialism 
in  brackets"  :  perhaps  "  Liberal  (Imperialist)  League" 
was  the  caterpillar,  emerging  from  the  ovum,  the 
Imperial  Liberal  Council,  which  turned  into  the  pupa, 
the  Liberal  Imperial  League,  whence  the  perfect 
insect,  the  Liberal  League,  has  now  emerged  in 
triumph,  though  at  present  perhaps  in  a  teneral  state, 
not  yet  endowed  with  its  full  brilliancy  of  colour.  If  we 
hesitate  to  describe  the  new  League  as  the  imago  of 
Liberal  Imperialism,  it  is  because  we  shrink  from 
suggesting  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  butterfly,  bril- 
liant but  fragile,  that  may  soon  "  spread  its  wings 
To  the  blue  heavens  and  fly".  That  is  a  kind  of 
apotheosis  that  might  not  commend  itself  to  less 
aetherial  members.  Mr.  Perks  for  instance  would 
probably  prefer  to  remain  on  solid  earth.  But,  perfect 
or  immature,  the  new  Liberalism  has  at  any  rate 
achieved  a  concrete  form  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
Lord  Rosebery  all  credit  for  having  acquired  the 
courage  to  take  a  step  so  definite.  The  step  is  definite, 
all  that  is  said  about  "not  breaking  with  the  Liberal 
party  "  notwithstanding.  We  all  understand  that, 
as  in  every  contest,  each  side  manoeuvres  to  make  the 
other  begin.  We  shall  see  this  sort  of  manoeuvring  ff- 
some  time  yet  ;  but  the  fight  will  come. 

We  have  said  from  the  beginning  that  if  Liberal 
Imperialists  have  courage,  they  will  have  very  good 
chances  in  the  political  game  :  and  we  think  so  still. 
Not  immediate,  of  course,  but  final.  We  base  our  calcu- 
lation on  English  human  nature,  which  is  a  more  per- 
sistent force  than  political  organisation.  Organisation 
frequently  moulds  the  individual  but  is  itself  moulded 
by  the  mass.  There  is  often  no  change  in  organisation, 
when  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  opinion 
organisation  has  existed  to  enshrine.  That  is  where 
comes  in  the  advantage  of  continuity  in  name.  Call  people 
by  the  same  name  and  they  will  blithely  shed  everything 
it  connotes,  being  persuaded  that  as  they  are  still  Con- 
servatives or  Liberals,  they  at  any  rate  have  not  changed. 
Observation  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  liberal 
imperialism,  in  a  literal  not  party  sense,  fits  very  well  a 
very  common  British  type  of  to-day.  If  it  means  any- 
thing practical,  it  means  pride  of  empire,  desire  for 
national  expansion,  coupled  with  a  feeling  for  every- 
thing that  is  modern,  which  is  called  progress.  Add  to 
this  the  taking  of  the  average  man,  mediocrity,  as  the 
absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  with  the  discarding 
of  all  ties  of  Church,  nonconformity,  and  class,  and 
you  have  perhaps  the  dominant  British  type  of  this  day, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  be  a  Liberal  im- 
perialist. It  is  quite  true  that  now  he  is  usually  a 
Conservative,  and  he  emphatically  is  not  a  Radical. 
He  is  a  Conservative  simply  because  other  things  have 
not  been  equal ;  and  his  influence  in  the  party,  a  nega- 
tive though  far  from  negligeable  influence,  has  unques- 
tionably Liberalised  it.  The  radical  temper  is  never  that 
of  the  centre  of  any  party  :  the  radical  temper  is  at  this 
moment  to  be  found  in  as  many  men  on  the  ministerial  as 
on  the  opposition  side.  It  is  exceptional  and  marks  the 
best  and  worst.  If  the  type  we  speak  of  were  radical 
in  temper,  it  could  never  make  a  working  party.  But 
seeing  that  this  type  represents  imperialism,  "progress", 
and  indifi"erentism,  can  anyone  who  has  observed  the 
modern  man  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  it  you  have  the 
germ  of  a  large  popular  party  ?  The  Irish  question 
and  the  survival  of  Manchesterism  have  kept  things  in 
an  artificial  position.  If  Liberal  imperialism  has  leaders 
strong  enough  to  hold  on  during  the  process  of  re- 
settlement consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  disturbing 
influences  of  Home   Rule   and    derelict  Manchester 
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wreckage,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  help  making 
a  very  powerful  party  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Morley  would  doubtless  say  that  this  revision  of 
the  Liberal  text  results  in  a  version  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  authorised  version  at  all.  Perhaps  ; 
but  that  is  no  matter  in  the  prospects  of  party. 
They  will  be  called  Liberals.  We  agree  that  their 
politics  will  not  be  Liberalism  except  in  one  aspect 
— but  it  is  just  the  aspect  of  Liberalism  which  has 
given  it  all  its  strength.  The  party  will  continue  the 
liberating  tradition  of  ancient  Liberalism — the  discard- 
ing of  ties  of  ecclesiasticism,  privilege,  legal  formality. 
But  in  everything  else  it  will  not  be  Liberal  at  all. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Morley  that  Liberalism  has  never 
meant  imperialism  ;  it  has  always  meant  individualism, 
humanitarianism,  political  not  social  reform,  and  aggre- 
sive  secularism.  And  the  new  party  will  have  none  of 
these  things.  The  plain  truth  is  that  positive  Liberalism 
is  dying  and  no  party  that  was  positively  Liberal  could 
in  these  days  live,  much  less  grow. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  read  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  he 
sees  that  if  he  is  to  have  a  party  with  any  chance 
of  ultimate  survival,  he  must  take  advantage  of 
a  variation  in  harmony  with  present  environ- 
ment. He  finds  this  in  the  leaning  of  certain  men 
happening  to  be  in  the  old  Liberal  party  towards 
imperial  ideas,  and  in  certain  others,  sometimes  the 
same  men,  towards  social  reforms.  On  these  two 
variants  he  proposes  to  bring  political  selection  to 
bear,  thereby  reinforcing  what  he  probably  believes, 
with  us,  to  be  a  natural  selection.  Hence  his 
introduction  to  a  programme  of  private  inspiration 
prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  which  is  described 
by  its  author  as  an  attempt  to  state  the  principles  and 
proposals  of  contemporary  Liberalism  in  England. 
Mr.  Asquith  soothes  his  old  friends  with  the  view 
that  the  more  the  Liberal  party  changes  the  more  it  is 
the  same  thing.  The  more  it  leaves  behind  the  historic 
principles  on  which  it  started  and  till  recently  continued 
the  more  nearly  it  becomes  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 
People  one  time  were  free,  according  to  the  fathers  of 
the  creed,  the  less  they  were  under  the  restraints  and 
compulsion  of  positive  law.  Now  to  attain  free- 
dom, the  true  Liberal  freedom,  to  make  the 
best  use  of  "faculty,  opportunity,  energy,  life" 
they  must  look  to  the  State  to  help  them.  That  is 
what  keeps  the  Liberal  party  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  time  ;  they  have  altered  their  tactics  but  they 
still  mean  what  they  always  meant.  The  plea  seems  a 
rather  ingenious  one  for  avoiding  the  conclusion  that 
Liberalism  is  a  failure.  The  socialism  of  which  it  now 
boasts  itself  is  really  an  adaptation  of  Tory  principles. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  good  enough  to  admit  that  Toryism 
in  Beaconsfield's  time  is  not  the  Toryism  of  Eldon. 
When  the  Liberals  have  accepted  in  social  and  indus- 
trial matters  the  basis  of  Toryism,  there  seems  to  remain 
only  a  difference  cf  opinion  as  to  details.  As  far  as 
domestic  politics  go  we  should  think  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  which 
indeed  is  only  put  in  Mr.  Samuel's  programme  pro  forma 
for  he  admits  its  hopelessness,  there  is  hardly  any  item 
of  it  but  would  figure  in  a  modern  Tory  programme. 
The  domestic  wants  of  this  time  really  compel  a  pro- 
gramme which  can  only  differ  in  the  aim  with  which  its 
items  are  proposed  by  each  political  party.  The  method 
is  bound  to  be  the  same,  namely  the  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  ;  at  least  so  long  as  the  present 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  State  action  prevail. 

Mr,  Asquith  rejoices  in  one  difference  between 
Liberals  and  Tories.  Popular  legislation,  he  says,  has 
always  been  looked  on  by  the  latter  with  apprehen- 
sion, by  the  former  with  exultation.  If  he  means  by 
popular  "for  the  people's  good",  it  is  not  true;  as 
witness  the  Factory  Acts  :  if  he  means  "  springing 
from  the  people,  or  giving  more  political  power  to  the 
people ",  we  think  it  is  true,  and  is  indeed  a  nicely 
accurate  description  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  the 
two  parties.  The  Tory  does  not  believe  in  democracy, 
for  he  uses  his  eyes  and  sees  that  the  average  man  is 
little  removed  from  a  fool,  though  he  may  be  very 
amiable  in  character.  We  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Asquith 
any  capital  he  may  make  out  of  this  difference  of 
temper  in  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  imperialist. 
Possibly  he  thinks  he  and  his  friends  must  put  up  with 


small  mercies  in  the  way  of  difference.  But  we  doubt 
his  making  much  by  it.  Everybody  who  wants  the  vote 
has  got  it,  and  in  politics  nobody  troubles  about  grati- 
tude. As  a  cry,  democracy  is  spent.  No  one  now 
looks  for  miracles  from  popular  government  as  men  did 
in  '48.  Rather  its  votaries  are  much  pleased  if  they  can 
show  that  it  has  done  no  harm.  Still  the  old  cry 
may  ease  the  Liberal  transformation.  Harlequin  does 
nothing,  but  you  must  have  him. 


NAVAL  ESTIMATES. 

"  nPHIS  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance, 
J-  of  far  greater  importance  than  a  superficial 
observer  might  suppose  looking  at  the  state  of  these 
benches  and  comparing  it  with  their  condition  last 
night  when  we  were  discussing  such  questions  as 
whether  we  should  meet  on  Wednesday  or  Friday." 
Thus  spoke  Mr.  Asquith  and  His  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons  well  deserved  his  rebuke,  for  the  First  Lord's 
statement  issued  the  week  before  had  been  set  out  with 
unusual  clearness  and  more  attractively  than  in  former 
years.  In  it  technicality  is  avoided  so  far  as  possible 
that  any  reader  of  average  intelligence  might  grasp 
the  drift  of  its  contents.  It  foreshadowed  an  interest- 
ing address  on  the  introduction  of  the  Estimates  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  rose  to  the  occasion. 

Statistics  make  dull  reading,  and  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates involve  such  intricate  accounts  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  look  upon  the  increase  in  the  net  amount 
asked  for  as  affording  a  test  by  which  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  two  years  can  be  compared.  Put  briefly, 
the  increase  asked  for  is  ^^380, 000  more  than  it  was 
for  igoi-2  ;  but  since  ^563,000,  which  in  the  year 
now  ending  went  to  pay  for  guns  and  ammunition,  will 
in  the  year  1902-3  be  applicable  to  personnel  and  con- 
struction, ;^g43,ooo  is  the  additional  amount  really  avail- 
able for  what  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  calls  the  effective 
service  of  the  Navy.  To  this  he  adds  a  supplementary 
estimate  of  ;^i9i,ooo  and  brings  the  total  net  effective 
increase  for  this  year  alone  to  134,000,  but  since 
later  on  he  said  that  this  supplementary  estimate  is  to 
pay  for  work  done  during  igoi-2,  why  should  it  be 
added  to  the  ^943,000  and  claimed  as  part  of  the  net 
efTective  increase  for  "  this  year  alone  "  ? 

Putting  figures  aside,  what  is  the  programme  for  new 
construction  ?  Though  rapidity  of  completion  in  the 
building  of  ships  is  of  the  first  importance,  it  is  equally 
essential  that  the  laying  down  of  new  vessels  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  behindhand.  We  are  told  that  the 
programme  is  equal  to  any  preceding  one  and  it  must 
be  accepted  as  the  expert  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  that  it  is  adequate,  nevertheless  two  battle- 
ships and  two  armoured  cruisers  seem  a  small  number 
to  lay  down  when  the  future  is  considered.  The 
smaller  fry  can  be  turned  out  fairly  rapidly  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  argument  that  it  does  not  do  to 
build  too  many  of  such  vessels  since  they  may 
soon  become  obsolete,  but  battleships  and  the  larger 
cruisers  take  a  long  time  to  complete  and  in  their  case, 
conditions  which  will  exist  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
pletion have  to  be  regarded  and  this  means  roughly 
looking  ahead  four  years.  The  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  States  propose  to  lay  down  three  first-class 
battleships  and  two  first-class  armoured  cruisers  in  the 
coming  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  two- 
power  standard  for  a  minimum  "  is  at  best  but  a  rough 
guide  ;  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  a  shibboleth. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  sub- 
sequent debate  did  good  service  by  drawing  attention 
once  again  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  progress 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  has  to  be  taken 
on  trust  that  the  Intelligence  Department  is  abreast  of 
its  work,  but  the  members  of  its  staff  might  be  added  to 
with  advantage  as  the  pressure  of  work  there  is  very 
great.  The  administrative  changes,  the  supply  of  armour, 
of  armour-piercing  projectiles  and  reserve  ammunition, 
the  improvements  in  dockyard  machinery,  and  increased 
rate  ot  construction  are  all  matters  which  call  for  con- 
gratulation and  when  the  reconstruction  proposals  are 
carried  into  effect,  the  fighting  value  of  the  ships  con- 
cerned will  be   much   increased    whilst  their  speed 
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will  lose  very  little  by  the  alterations.  The  new 
"scout"  class  is  not  yet  designed.  The  want  of 
a  special  type  which  can  keep  the  sea  at  a  distance 
from  its  base  has  lately  become  very  evident,  and 
if  these  vessels  are  a  success  they  should  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  fleet.  As  the  Board  intend  to 
continue  building  submarines,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
they  have  so  far  been  considered  satisfactory. 

With  reference  to  personnel,  the  creation  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  has  undoubtedly  been  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  the  arrest  of  the  decline  in  enlistment  for 
the  R.N.  Reserve  is  a  hopeful  sign,  but  that  force  is 
far  below  its  proper  strength  and  its  condition  cannot 
be  called  satisfactory.  The  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  whole  question  of  Reserves  is  a 
strong  one,  and  as  it  has  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Volunteer  force,  there  is  now  a  chance 
that  the  matter  may  be  thoroughly  threshed  out. 
Since  the  duties  of  the  seagoing  Volunteer  would 
probably  be  more  those  of  a  marine  than  of  a  blue- 
jacket, the  attention  of  the  committee  should  first 
be'  directed  to  the  marines.  As  was  to  be  expected 
the  treatment  of  the  engineers  by  the  Admiralty  was 
made  a  subject  for  discussion  by  Colonel  Denny.  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  in  his  reply  endeavoured  at  some  length 
to  remove  popular  misconception  on  this  question.  It  is 
a  thorny  one,  but  we  believe  the  Admiralty  is  doing  its 
best  to  grapple  with  it.  There  is  American  experience  to 
guide,  it  is  well  to  go  warily  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  increased  opportunities  for  promotion  will  serve  to 
show  the  engineers  that  their  interests  are  not 
neglected.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  train- 
ing of  naval  officers  and  it  is  fairer  to  wait  until  these 
have  had  a  sufficient  trial  before  making  remarks  upon 
them,  in  any  case  they  are  earnest  of  good  intentions. 
The  final  report  of  the  Boiler  Committee  has  so  lately 
appeared  that  the  Admiralty  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
not  quite  knowing  what  sort  of  boilers  to  adopt.  The 
water-tube  system  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that 
its  complete  ultimate  adoption  is  only  a  matter  of  time  ; 
experience  will  eventually  overcome  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  confronted.  The  present  is 
a  transition  stage  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  put 
all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  Admiralty  and  everybody  else  when 
homogeneity  combined  with  efficiency  is  arrived  at 
in  this  matter  of  boilers.  The  construction  of  aux- 
iliary ships  proceeds  on  a  modest  scale  and  though 
their  necessity  has  been  very  strongly  urged  in  some 
quarters,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  auxiliaries 
would  not  only  require  crews  and  safe  anchorages  to  be 
found  for  them,  but  also  protection  from  the  enemy  ;  the 
fewer  therefore  we  can  conveniently  do  with  the  greater 
the  gain  in  mobility  and  independence  of  action.  At 
all  events  it  is  far  better  to  encourage  the  building  of 
ships  for  the  mercantile  marine  on  lines  that  will  enable 
them  to  be  turned  easily  and  rapidly  into  auxiliary 
vessels  in  case  of  emergency. 


THE  RE-MAKING  OF  IRELAND. 

SOME  people  perhaps  will  think  the  best  things  in 
Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  at  Dover  on  the  Irish 
Question  were  the  jests  about  the  quarrels  of  the 
Liberals.  The  popular  politician  usually  begins  his 
platform  speeches  with  these  confections  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  his  audience.  In  our  view  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  speech  was  that  which  touched  on  the 
agricultural  position  of  Ireland.  We  gather  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  in  sympathy  with  the  programme  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, though  it  is  rather  curious  that  he  should  have 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  highly  successful 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  the  Govern- 
ment surely  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon. 

Mr.  Plunkett's  position  at  the  Department  is  happily 
no  longer  in  the  least  degree  insecure.  The  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  could  continue  to  hold  office,  being 
out  of  Parliament,  has  been  dispelled.  We  hear 
with  entire  satisfaction  that  the  feeling  is  shared 
by  all,  except  those  who  favour  a  policy  of  wrecking 
and  exasperation,  that  it  is  essential  the  Vice-President 
should  carry  on  the  work  which  he  initiated  and  has 


thrown  himself  into  with  such  zeal.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  intention  of  Parliament,  when  the  office  was  created, 
that  the  holder  should  sit  in  the  House  :  he  was  in  fact 
to  be  the  Parliamentary  Vice-President,  a  Minister 
answering  pretty  closely  to  the  heads  of  those  State 
departments  of  agriculture  and  industry  that  exist  in 
various  Continental  countries.  Yet  the  Government  is 
willing  that  Mr.  Plunkett  should  continue  in  office, 
though  not  in  Parliament  :  at  the  present  time,  a  good 
many  responsible  Irishmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  desire 
it — the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Field,  M.P.  and  others  are  a  clear 
sign  of  that — and  nothing  unconstitutional  is  risked  by 
the  relaxation.  By-and-by  no  doubt  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Vice-President,  whoever  he  be,  again 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  :  out  of  the  new  movement 
many  a  legislative  scheme  is  sure  to  take  shape,  and 
the  Vice-President  must  then  be  at  Westminster  to 
steer  his  Bills  through  Parliament  and  to  help  Irish 
members  who  will  need  his  advice  about  many  indus- 
trial and  educational  matters.  At  present,  however, 
when  the  movement  is  but  taking  form,  he  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  employed  in  Dublin  than  he  could 
be  at  Westminster.  Now  is  the  organising  period  : 
the  legislative  comes  later. 

In  "Revolutions"  man  is  represented  as  standing 
by  the  side  of  God  before  he  takes  up  his  work  on  the 
earth.  In  his  hand  a  heap  of  letters  is  put,  and  he  is 
bid  to  make  with  these  what  word  he  can.  He  turns 
them,  later,  many  times,  and  the  combinations  of  the 
letters  make  various  countries  and  nations.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  he  is  haunted  by  "an  inex- 
tinguishable sense "  that  he  has  not  made  what  he 
should, 

"  That  he  has  still,  though  old,  to  recommence, 
Since  he  has  not  yet  found  the  word  God  would". 

We  are  apparently  just  beginning  to  be  haunted  bv 
Arnold's  "  inextinguishable  sense  "  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
But  how  long  it  has  been  in  coming,  and  how  grievous 
has  been  the  waste  of  time  and  resources,  the  fury  and 
folly  of  party  politics  over  Ireland,  whilst  we  have  groped 
in  the  dark  !  Not  one  section  is  to  blame,  but  all. 
Tory,  Liberal,  Radical,  Nationalist,  Orangeman,  Roman  ' 
Catholic — we  have  one  and  all  failed  to  see  that  our 
contests  and  our  counsels  have  led  us  no  nearer  to  the 
spelling  out  of  the  word  Ireland  as  God  would  have  us 
spell  it.  The  real  problem  of  to-day,  which  must  be 
solved  before  Ireland  can  take  its  place  in  the  advance  of 
the  Empire,  is  not  political  or  religious  or  historic.  It  is 
in  the  main  economic.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  how  long 
it  has  taken  for  this  simple  fact  to  be  borne  in  upon  us? 
Indeed  we  are  not  thoroughly  awake  to  it  even  to-day, 
as  Irish  debates,  Irish  newspapers  and  the  speeches  of 
too  many  leading  statesmen  show  clearly.  Yet  for 
years  past  our  English  politicians,  big  and  small  alike, 
have  been  emancipating  themselves  from  the  shackles 
of  outworn  creeds,  of  the  party  fads  and  cries  that 
dominated  politics,  before  men  began  to  think  of 
social  reforms  for  England  ;  of  labour  legislation 
and  rehousing  and  education.  In  Ireland  Colonel 
Saunderson  and  Mr.  William  Redmond  must  still  be 
eating  fire  ;  Mr.  Healy  would  scarcely  be  out  of 
date  if  he  once  more  talked  of  dying  in  the  last 
ditch  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ballykilbeg.  The  Irish 
are  the  quickest-witted  race  in  the  Empire  ;  yet 
they  would  seem  to  cling  devotedly  to  stale  cries  and 
devices.  We  are  really  not  quite  sure  whether  if  a 
ballot  could  be  taken  to-morrow,  as  to  the  most  popular 
man  in  Ireland,  many  of  his  bitter  opponents  would 
not  declare  for  Colonel  Saunderson.  Whilst,  as  for 
Mr.  Plunkett,  we  believe,  absurd  as  it  seems,  that  there 
are  Irish  members  of  his  own  party  who  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  O'Brien  far  rather  than  for  him. 
They  who  venture  oflf  the  beaten  track  in  regard  to 
public  affairs  in  Ireland  are  suspects.  They  are  thought 
by  their  friends  to  be  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  their 
own  side  ;  by  their  foes  are  accused  of  cunning  schemes 
for  killing  Home  Rule  by  kindness. 

So  intense  are  the  prejudices,  so  obstinate  the  ana- 
chronisms which  a  reformer  with  an  entirely  novel  pro- 
gramme— for  in  effect  Mr.  Plunkett's  is  that  has  to  face, 
that  to  the  pessimist  mind  his  task  may  seem  hopeless. 
The  range  of  difficulties  he  has  to  surmount  may  wear 
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that  Himalayan  look  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
plans  wore  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  And  Mr. 
Plunkett's  constant  air  of  detachment — no  assumed 
one,  we  all  know — from  what  must  be  called  the  rage 
of  ordinary  Irish  party  politics  only  serves  perhaps  to 
aggravate  the  feeling  against  him.  Nevertheless  we 
are  convinced  that,  persisted  in,  the  new  movement 
must  gradually  prevail.  Happily,  as  the  proceedings 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
showed,  it  has  begun  to  gather  supporters  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  amongst  its  open  sympathisers 
being  even  a  few  Irish  members  of  Parliament.  As 
success  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  new  department  to 
help  the  farmers  and  to  make  Irish  labour  more 
efficient — notoriously,  it  is  less  efficient  at  present  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom— many 
who  now  hold  aloof  will  come  into  line.  How  vigorous 
is  the  young  movement  must  be  felt  by  everyone  who 
knows  what  has  already  been  done.  Only  a  day  or 
two  since  there  was  published  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment describing  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Professor 
Nocard  into  that  constant  scourge  of  Irish  agriculture, 
mortality  among  calves  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
thanks  to  the  Department's  enterprise,  the  cause  and  cure 
have  both  been  found.  A  seed-testing  station,  experi- 
ments and  suggestions  in  regard  to  growing  early  pota- 
toes, establishing  a  cheese-making  industry  in  the  South, 
even  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  are  among 
the  many  activities  of  Mr.  Plunkett's  staff  and  the  local 
bodies  they  work  with.  Technical  education,  so  woefully 
neglected  hitherto  in  Ireland,  has  an  important  place  on 
the  programme.  The  foundations  are  being  laid  in 
short  for  an  all-round  agricultural  and  industrial  revival 
throughout  the  country.  The  scoffer  may  ask  whether 
we  hope  to  make  the  Irish  forget  Cromwell  and  all  the 
other  bitter  memories  of  their  relations  with  England 
of  old  by  testing  their  seed  potatoes  or  curing  their 
calves  of  white  scour.  Our  answer  is  that  a  thriving 
land  with  high  hopes  of  the  future  has  little  inclina- 
tion to  mope  over  its  dead  past  :  and  our  belief  is  that 
Mr.  Plunkett's  movement  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
Irish  Industry,  will  bring  out  the  latent  resources  of  the 
land  and  its  people.  An  arduous,  possibly  a  long 
task  lies  before  Mr.  Plunkett ;  but  we  believe  that,  if  he 
holds  himself  as  serenely  detached  as  ever  from 
the  party  strife,  and  works  steadily  on,  little  heed- 
ing slight  or  jealousy,  he  will  prove  adequate  to  it. 
It  is  a  great  work  :  the  prizes  from  a  material  point  of 
view  are  small  perhaps  and  few  :  but  we  have  entirely 
mistaken  Mr.  Plunkett  if  he  is  one  who  hungers  for  such 
guerdon.  He  who  sets  his  hand  to  this  hard,  thing 
must  find  in  "  the  wages  of  going  on  "  a  reward  as 
real  as  Virtue  does  in  the  song.  The  duty  and  the 
policy  alike  of  the  Government  are  not  less  clear.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  them  credit  for  the  part  they 
have  played.  But  their  fortune  in  having  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Plunkett  ready  for  the  work,  indeed  their  prime 
inspirer  in  the  whole  matter,  has  been  very  kind.  They 
should  back  hirn  with  all  their  power. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

THE    consecration    and  enthronement  of   the  new 
Bishop   of    Worcester    were    marked   by  two 
eloquent  testimonials  to  his  position  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world.     The  prudential  considerations,  which  (need- 
lessly as  we  think)  relegated  the  former  rite  to  the 
seclusion  of  Lambeth  Chapel,  served  to  emphasise  the 
presence  among  the  communicants  of  a  high  ecclesiastic 
of  the  ancient  Armenian  Church.    No  less  eloquent 
was  the  ovation  accorded  to  their  new  High  Church 
Bishop  by  the  evangelicals  and  dissenters  of  Worcester. 
Of  course  in  itself  the  popularity  of  an  ecclesiastic,  | 
especially  with  those  who  are  not  of  his  own  school,  is  a 
doubtful  title  to  honour.    The  cry  of  the  great  Pope  j 
"  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  I 
therefore   I    die   in   exile  "   still   sounds   a  warning  | 
note   to  those  drawing-room  divines  of  whom  men  I 
in  general  and  heretics  in  particular  speak  smooth 
things.    But  the  respect  felt  for  Dr.  Gore  alike  within  1 
and  without  the  Anglican  communion  is  the  recognition 
of  the    "  iustum  et  tenacem   propositi  virum  ",  the 
teacher  who  like  his  predecessor  S.  Wulfstane  has  ever 
loyally  served,  and  ever  refused  to  flatter,  either  his 


Church  or  nation,  of  the  theologian,  who  has  taught 
ecclesiastical  controversialists  that  a  good  cause  is  the 
gainer  when  the  loyalty  and  learning  of  its  advocate 
are  set  off  by  a  transparent  honesty  of  purpose  and  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  opponents.  The 
wisdom  and  chivalry  of  the  new  bishop  justify  the 
brightest  hopes  alike  for  the  Church  in  England 
and  in  the  Worcester  diocese.  As  one  who  has 
restated  the  Anglican  position  with  more  power  and 
force  than  any  living  divine,  and  as  one  who  clearly 
grasps  alike  the  practical  needs  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion and  the  feelings  of  religious  bodies  external  to 
her,  he  will  bring  to  the  councils  of  the  Episcopate 
statesmanship  and  courage.  And  as  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  Church  in  a  district  where  there  is  alike  need  for 
the  assertion  of  definite  Christianity  and  for  a  tactful 
protest  against  a  too  exuberant  Philistinism  he  should 
be  a  great  power  making  for  righteousness  and  civili- 
sation. 

There  is  however  one  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the 
new  prelate's  future.  The  fear  is  that  he  may  adopt 
that  peculiarly  modern  conception  of  the  duties  of  an 
English  bishop,  which  treats  him  as  the  sole  adminis- 
trative official  of  his  diocese.  If  Bishop  Gore  takes 
this  view  he  may  and  will  do  some  excellent  adminis- 
trative business,  he  will  probably  ruin  his  health,  and 
he  will  certainly  be  lost  to  theology  and  the  Church 
universal.  In  the  interests  alike  of  the  Church  and  of 
his  successors  in  the  episcopal  office,  the  faithful  must 
hope  that  in  place  of  combining  with  his  chief 
pastorate  the  duties  of  archdeacon,  rural  dean,  and 
churchwarden,  he  will  be  a  guide  and  governor  in 
things  spiritual.  If  he  can  in  any  degree  revive  this, 
the  true  conception  of  the  episcopal  office,  he  will  do 
much  to  rescue  the  Anglican  Church  from  a  great 
danger.  For  at  the  present  time  it  is  undeniable  that 
though  our  Church  is  nothing,  if  not  episcopal,  our 
bishops  are  not  its  rulers.  They  ordain,  they  confirm, 
they  consecrate  churches  and  burial-grounds,  they 
institute  and  sometimes  inhibit  incumbents,  they  veto 
ritualistic  prosecutions,  they  exercise  a  wide  patronage, 
they  even  sometimes  make  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but  withal  they  direct  the  theology  of  their 
clergy  and  laity  far  less  than  do  the  editors  of  the 
"Record"  and  the  "Church  Times".  Now  this 
powerlessness  of  the  episcopate  is  due  in  the  main  to 
two  causes  both  of  ancient  growth,  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions of  our  dioceses,  and  the  complete  breakdown  of  our 
diocesan  organisation.  For  thefirstofthese  evils  Norman, 
feudalism  is  responsible.  In  the  old  days  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom  men  made  less  work  over  the  division 
of  a  diocese  than  we  do  over  the  division  of  a  parish. 
Feudalism  and  freeholds  turned  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles  into  a  sort  of  king  and,  what  was  far  worse, 
his  diocese  into  a  sort  of  kingdom.  To  touch  him 
was  sacrilege  :  but  to  touch  his  diocese  was  to  cause 
political  complications.  And  we  still  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dead  tyranny.  To  three  Englishmen 
out  of  five  Odo  of  Bayeux  Earl  of  Kent  still  represents 
episcopal  dignity.  The  subject  of  the  division  of  a 
diocese  is  approached  by  our  rulers  as  though  it  were 
the  matter  of  an  addition  of  a  new  order  to  the  Peerage. 
So  comes  the  startling  anomaly  that  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  which  on  its  civil  side  appropriates  the 
entire  services  of  half  a  dozen  and  more  M.P.'s  and  of 
a  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  boot,  is  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  a  fraction  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

But  the  size  of  the  modern  diocese  (which  is  surely 
if  very  slowly  being  reduced)  is  not  so  grave  an  obstacle 
to  healthy  episcopal  influence  as  is  the  absence  of 
any  workable  diocesan  organisation  through  which  the 
bishop  can  act.  Of  course  there  is  the  Diocesan 
Conference — but  it  chiefly  serves  to  advertise  the 
"leading  layman".  There  is  the  Chancellor,  but 
when  he  is  not  taking  fees  he  is  probably  issuing  a 
faculty  to  remove  from  a  church  some  ornament 
which  the  bishop  commended  to  the  faithful  in  the 
last  sermon  that  he  preached  there.  There  is  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  properly  the  bishop's  privy  council, 
but  then  he  seldom  consults  it  except  when  he  asks 
it  to  sign  his  Chancellor's  patent,  and  this  is  one 
among  many  reasons  why  things  have  lately  not  gone 
well  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  And  there  is  the  Arch- 
deacon. Since  Bishop  Wilberforce's  time  that  gentleman 
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has  learned  the  meaning  of  archidiaconal  functions  ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  red  tape  prevents  him  from  being 
the  useful  episcopal  servant  that  he  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  truth  is  that  since  the  Puritan  revolution 
the  English  diocesan  administration  ceased  to  work  until 
the  Oxford  Movement.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  bishop 
might  go  to  a  crusade  or  on  an  embassy,  and  his 
archdeacons  and  officials  duly  enforced  his  will  on 
clerics  and  layfolks  alike.  To-day  our  press  assures 
us  that  the  sickness  or  old  age  of  a  bishop  means 
the  disorganisation  of  a  diocese.  But  not  even  a 
healthy  prelate  can  run  a  great  organisation  single 
handed,  and  unless  the  diocesan  [machinery  can  be 
renovated  our  dioceses  will  remain  disorganised,  and 
our  bishops  will  either  die  young,  or  go  back  to 
the  laissez  faire  habits  of  the  days  when  George  III. 
was  king.  We  wish  that  those  who  cry  for  adminis- 
trator bishops  would  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
oldest  bishopric  of  Western  Christendom.  Analysed  to 
their  origines  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  are  simply  a 
bishop  and  chapter  with  a  working  administrative 
machine.  Imagine  the  Pope  as  an  English  bishop  with 
cardinals  whom  he  never  consulted,  and  officials  whom 
he  was  powerless  to  check.  Were  he  the  greatest  of  ad- 
ministrators, the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Protestants  might 
still  sleep  easy.  The  pressing  need  for  the  Anglican 
Church  is  the  revival  of  the  episcopal  factor  as  a 
governing  and  directing  authority.  But  to  secure  this 
revival  every  diocesan  bishop  must  have  a  working 
chapter  and  a  working  synod,  real  archdeacons  and, 
until  the  Sees  are  subdivided  sufficiently,  suffragans. 
Otherwise  he  will  be  lost  in  the  greatness  of  his  task, 
and  his  office  will  ever  be  dwarfed  by  his  personality. 
No  man  realises  the  greatness  of  the  episcopal  office 
more  than  does  Bishop  Gore.  It  is  in  his  power  to 
do  much  for  the  restoration  amongst  us  of  its  true 
character. 


OXFORD   AND  THE   CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
I. 

TN  1892  the  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
was  revolutionised.  The  limit  of  age  of  candidates 
was  raised  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  and  the  ex- 
amination itself  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Home 
Civil  Services,  there  being  henceforth  a  joint  examina- 
tion for  the  two  services.  Without  entering  on  detailed 
statistics  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  previous  to 
1892  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  successful  Indian  candidates 
had  been  prepared  by  crammers  (instructors  whose 
final  cause  is  to  prepare  students  for  professional 
examinations  and  professional  examinations  alone), 
whereas  it  was  now  clear  that  the  commissioners  by 
the  new  system  amongst  many  important  objects  aimed 
at  securing  two  :  firstly,  to  draw  as  largely  as  possible 
for  the  public  service  candidates  who  had  already  re- 
ceived a  university  education  (a  liberal  as  opposed 
to  a  professional  education)  ;  and  secondly,  to  eliminate 
directly  or  indirectly  the  necessity  for  the  crammer  who 
had  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  training  the  future 
Indian  civilian. 

The  change  was  momentous  and  on  all  hands  it  was 
recognised  at  the  time  that  it  must  slowly  but  surely 
modify,  possibly  revolutionise,  the  systems  and  methods 
of  university  and  other  education.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  change  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  the 
results  have  been  watched  with  the  deepest  interest 
tempered  by  growing  misgiving.  After  ten  examina- 
tions (1892-1901  inclusive)  certain  conclusions  are 
making  themselves  patent  to  all  who  will  impartially 
face  the  facts.  Since  1892  the  number  of  successful 
candidates  who  have  had  no  other  education  than  a 
university  one  has  decreased  ;  the  number  of  candidates 
supplementing  a  more  or  less  complete  university 
training  by  tuition  at  a  crammer's  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  amount  of  the  supplement  has  still  more  in- 
creased. This  year  out  of  94  successful  candidates  26 
have  had  no  special  tuition  outside  their  university, 
68  have  had  such  special  tuition  of  whom  37  have  had 
it  for  six  months  or  upwards,  and  28  for  one  year  or 
upwards.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  be  sure  of  success  who  offers  only  the 
group  of  subjects  which  have  given  him  a  first  class  in 


an  Honour  school  or  Tripos  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
In  other  words  if  the  commissioners  desired  to  secure 
the  success  of  university-bred  men  who  stood  on  first- 
class  honours  and  first-class  honours  alone,  or  to 
eliminate  the  crammer  indirectly  or  directly,  their 
system  has  failed. 

This  is  not  comforting  to  those  who  believe  that  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  liberal  education  as  exem- 
plified at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  maintained  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  State.  The 
crammer  has  taken  up  the  challenge  of  1892  ;  he  com- 
menced by  striving  to  be  a  modest  coadjutor  ;  he  has 
almost  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  success.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  he  ousts  the  university  alto- 
gether ?  Influential  sections  in  Oxford  are  disposed  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  adopt  the  optimist  attitude, 
nolumus  leges  mutari.  We  are  here,  they  tell  us,  to 
educate,  not  to  pass  men  into  any  examination  ;  if 
parents  and  candidates  are  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that 
the  crammer  can  provide  them  with  our  liberal  educa- 
tion then  they  must  suffer  for  their  folly.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  tinker  our  monumental  structure  into  a 
shoddy  imitation  of  the  intellectual  hothouse  at  Powis 
Square  or  elsewhere.  It  is  in  short  the  attitude  of  the 
British  trader  as  revealed  in  the  consular  reports.  Our 
wares  are  the  best  ;  our  customers  must  adapt  them- 
selves not  we.  The  argument  would  be  perfect  if  only 
the  parent  or  the  candidate  did  suffer.  But  he  does 
not;  he  goes  to  the  crammer  and  succeeds,  glorying 
in  the  obvious  moral.  And  the  crammer  triumphantly 
cries  ;  Our  success  is  due  to  our  beating  you,  the  uni- 
versities, at  your  own  game.  The  exam,  of  1892  was 
modelled  to  suit  you  ;  we  are  now  teaching  what  you 
teach  ;  our  staff  is  drawn  from  the  best  of  the  univer- 
sities ;  we  beat  you  because  our  teachers  can  teach 
and  we  make  our  students  really  work,  because  we 
have  adopted  your  methods  and  improved  them.  "  Tu 
I'as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin  :  tu  I'as  !  " 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  British  parent  to  whom  snup- 
in  viliadom  "a  liberal  education"  has  no  meaning, 
save  that  his  cheque-book  tells  him  that  it  unquestion- 
ably means  a  liberal  expenditure.  What  he  does  under- 
stand is  facts.  His  boy  must  pass  into  the  Civil  Service. 
The  universities  say  if  Tom  gets  a  first  class  he  will 
probably  pass  ;  and  if  a  second — well !  and  what  of 
subjects  other  than  those  recognised  in  an  Honour 
school — French,  German,  Geology,  &c.  ?  To  him  the 
crammer  replies  :  I  will  teach  your  son  exactly  what  he 
will  learn  at  Oxford,  and  any  other  subject  he  may 
select  from  Arabic  to  Geology  ;  I  will  undertake  that 
he  passes  (and  he  does).  People  in  trouble  about  their 
souls  have  joined  the  Roman  Church  because  Anglicans 
admit  such  may  be  saved,  while  the  Roman  Churcn  is  not 
sure  of  the  Anglican.  Similarly  the  British  parent  selects 
the  certainty — the  crammer — and  he  has  the  blessed  ex- 
perience of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  in  his  life- 
time. Every  year  the  Civil  Service  and  its  appointments 
loom  larger  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  the  only  certain 
career  to  a  young  man  who  will  not  take  Orders,  has 
no  desire  to  teach,  and  cannot  afford  the  lottery  of  the 
Bar.  Every  year  its  claims  will  increase  ;  and  the 
statistics  show  that  except  In  the  case  of  a  dozen 
exceptionally  gifted  the  universities  are  not  a  sure 
road  to  success.  The  Oxford  man  cannot,  alas,  truly 
advise  the  anxious  inquirer  to-day — Go  to  Oxford, 
enjoy  a  liberal  education,  the  less  you  worry  about  the 
exam,  the  more  surely  will  your  appointment  be  in  your 
pocket. 

To  sum  up.  We  maintain  emphatically  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  Civil  servants  and  of  the  public  service  of 
the  State  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  successful  candi- 
dates should  be  trained  by  a  liberal  education  such  as  a 
great  university  alone  can  give  ;  that  any  divorce 
between  the  universities  and  the  public  services  will 
be  disastrous  to  both.  We  readily  admit  that  the 
crammers  may  teach  as  well  as  the  universities  but  that 
the  essence  and  virtue  of  a  liberal  education  lie  not 
merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  in  the  life 
in,  and  membership  of,  a  residential  university.  No 
crammer's  organisation  however  broadly  planned  can 
supply  this,  and  the  fact  and  the  results  are  happily 
beyond  dispute.  Secondly,  it  is  only  too  clear  that  if 
things  continue  as  they  are,  the  number  of  successful 
candidates  who  have  had  no  other  than  a  university 
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trainingf  will  probably  sink  to  a  miserable  fraction  ; 
that  conversely  the  number  of  candidates  in  whose 
training-  the  crammer  has  been  the  sole  or  the  pre- 
ponderating element  will  steadily  increase.  Thirdly,  if 
Oxford  is  not  prepared  to  face  the  facts  and  frame  a 
policy  which  will  convince  the  most  ignorant  or  the 
most  sceptical  that  a  liberal  education  can  and  does 
"  pay  "  in  the  highest  and  lowest  senses,  it  will  certainly 
cease  to  be  an  alma  mater  for  the  public  services  and 
will  thereby  irretrievablv  damage  its  position  in  the 
nation.  What  that  policy  for  Oxford  might  be  we 
propose  briefly  to  indicate  in  a  second  article. 


TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

CIR  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM'S  address  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  his  appeal  for 
^20,000,  with  which  to  equip  a  relief  ship  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  "  Discovery  "  in  July,  have  once  again  turned 
attention  to  Antarctic  research.  Antarctic  exploration 
has  a  great  spice  of  danger,  both  "to  those  that  stay 
and  those  that  roam  "  :  there  is  danger  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  floe,  in  the  preliminary  committee  and  in  the 
frigid  calm  of  the  learned  society.  Vet  therfe  is  an 
attraction  that  overcomes  all  risk ;  the  young  and 
adventurous  will  yearn  towards  the  south  until  the  ice- 
fields become  as  commonplace  as  Central  Africa,  and 
then  they  will  continue  to  frequent  those  repellent 
regions  from  habit. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  observe  how  polar  exploration 
draws  out  latent  sentimentality.  Big  strong  men, 
to  all  appearance  as  stern,  rough  and  devoid  of 
tender  feelings  as  the  hummocks  of  the  frozen  ocean, 
are  moved  by  the  solitude  and  the  severity  of  their 
surroundings,  in  a  sort  of  self-defence  we  suppose,  to 
pour  forth  pages  of  pretty  sentiment  and  gentle  pathos 
which  we  fear  will  never  be  appreciated  bv  those  who 
sit  at  home  at  ease.  The  Norseman  Dr.  Nansen,  the 
type  of  the  modern  scientific  explorer,  had  a  bad 
attack  in  "  Farthest  North",  the  American  Dr.  Cook 
suff'ered  nearly  as  severely  in  "Through  the  First 
Antarctic  Night",  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Borchgrevink 
did  not  wholly  escape  in  "First  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent"  and  his  .Australian  comoanion  Mr.  Louis 
Bernacchi  displays  the  same  affection  in  his  book 
"To  the  South  Polar  Regions".*  AH  these  men 
are  different  in  nationality,  temperament,  education 
and  motives;  they  have 'only  their  youth,  love  of 
adventure  and  strong  physique  in  common,  and  in 
ordinary  life  strong,  adventurous  young  men  are  not 
given  to  sentimental  vapourings.  Whv  do  they  write 
such  things,  and  in  such  artificial  language,'  when 
they  come  to  record  their  experience  in  the  polar 
regions?  The  sentiments  are  perfectly  natural,  most 
creditable  and  eminently  human,  yet  they  jar  upon  one 
as  out  of  place  in  serious  travell'ers  and  we  incline  to 
"praise  the  hearts  and  pity  the  heads  of  them".  In 
this  however  we  perhaps  do  wrong.  The  men  are 
young  ;  they  are  forced  for  the  first  time  into  contact 
with  the  primal  savageries  of  external  life  ;  the  struggle 
against  cold  and  hunger  reveals  to  them  something  of 
their  own  inner  selves  totally  unsuspected  before  and  to 
an  individual  this  is  a  discovery  far  greater  than  the 
attainment  of  the  Pole.  But  they  are  young  and  do 
not  know  that  sages  and  poets'  have'  divined  these 
thoughts  ages  since,  and  in  all  ages,  and  have  clothed 
them  in  the  most  perfect  forms  of  all  languag-es  and 
made  them  familiar  through  beautiful  images  which  rise 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  have  lived  and  thought 
and  read  books  ;  and  so,  not  knowing,  they  give  crude 
expression  to  essential  truths,  and  we— mere  "  Tomlin- 
sons  of  Berkeley  Square  "—seeing  the  crudeness  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  intensity  of  personal  experience  which 
we  have  read  of  but  never  discovered  for  ourselves. 
After  all  the  young  men  are  right,  although  later  in 
hfe  they  will  learn  that  it  is  better  to  let  such  thoughts 
dwell  m  the  mind,  and  resist  the  impulse  to  put  them 
jnto  words  which  critics  will  carp  at. 

Facts,  unlike  emotions,  retain  a  permanent  value 
however  martistically  thay  may  be  presented,  and  the 

•  "To  the  South  Polar  Regions.  Expe<lition  of  189S  -1000."  By 
Loais  Hernacchi.  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by 
Ihe  Aiithor.    London  :  Ilurst  and  Blacken.  1901. 


facts  of  .Antarctic  exploration,  when  honestly  set  forth 
as  we  feel  they  are  by  Mr.  Bernacchi,  are  full  of  interest 
and  of  value.  Mr.  Bernacchi  was  the  astronomer  and 
physical  observer  on  Mr.  Borchgrevink's  expedition 
which  went  out  in  the  "  Southern  Cross"  and  wintered 
at  Cape  .Adare  in  South  Victoria  Land  in  1899.  Mr. 
Borchgrevink  has  already  given  the  public  his  account 
of  the  voyage  and  of  the  winter,  and  the  two  books 
written  from  diff'erent  standpoints  when  read  together 
enable  us  to  get  a  view  of  the  expedition  in  something 
like  stereoscopic  relief.  In  some  points  the  double 
picture  becomes  blurred  by  positive  contradictions  as 
to  minor  matters  of  fact  with  which  we  need  not  deal, 
but  as  a  rule  they  conspire  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
impression.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Borchgrevink 
was  an  excellent  organiser,  for  he  led  his  expedition 
safely  to  its  destination,  and  he  had  an  eye  for  good 
men  as  members  of  his  staft".  It  appears  however  that 
he  was  too  easily  contented  with  his  efforts  to  penetrate 
inland  from  the  coast,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  train  himself  in  mountaineering  and  in  other 
directions  before  setting  out,  his  expedition  might  have 
accomplished  much  more.  Taken  as  a  whole  Mr. 
Bernacchi's  book  makes  us  think  more  highly  of  Mr. 
Borchgrevink's  powers  than  his  own  volume  had 
inclined  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Bernacchi  shows  himself  to  be  an  acute  observer 
and  he  throws  out  new  suggestions  as  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  Antarctic  regions  which  should 
give  special  interest  to  the  work  of  the  expeditions 
now  in  the  field.  Hitherto  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier, 
which  appears  as  a  perpendicular  wall  from  150  to 
200  feet  high,  rising  from  deep  water,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  edge  of  a  great  glacier  or  ice-sheet 
which  is  believed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  south  polar 
land  ;  but  Mr.  Bernacchi  suggests  that  the  great 
barrier  may  be  only  a  vast  tongue  of  ice,  some  500 
miles  long  and  perhaps  50  miles  wide,  thrust  out  at 
right  angles  from  the  continental  shore.  Such  a  specu- 
lation rather  takes  one's  breath  away  for  there  is  no 
known  ice-formation  on  anything  like  this  scale  of 
magnitude.  Still  the  speculation  is  worth  indulging  in 
if  only  as  an  incentive  to  exploration.  It  gives  a 
motive  for  trying  to  find  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ice-barrier  and  test  the  existence  of  sea  beyond  and 
behind  it;  and  this  we  hope  the  "Discovery"  has 
already  done. 

Mr.  Bernacchi  is  now  once  more  in  those  seas  as  a 
member  of  the  British  National  Antarctic  Expedition. 
His  previous  experience  should  bear  fruit  in  the  present 
adventure,  for  he  knows  what-.-to  look  for  and  he 
has  painfully  acquired  many  shifts  and  expedients  for 
mitigating  the  effects  of  the  terrible  climate  of  the  Far 
South.  It  is  of  course  well  understood  that  in  two 
particulars  Mr.  Borchgrevink's  expedition  improved  on 
the  work  done  by  Sir  James  Ross  In  sailing  ships 
sixty  years  ago — wintering  at  Cape  Adare  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  Northern  Norway,  and  landing 
on  the  ice  barrier  at  the  farthest  south  point.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  advance  into  the 
interior  of  more  than  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  the 
coast. 

The  "  Discovery  ",  from  which  much  Is  hoped,  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  all  that  the  "Southern 
Cross  "  has  done,  and  we  trust  that  the  farthest  point 
of  the  earlier  expeditions  will  prove  the  starting-place 
of  the  serious  work  of  the  later.  We  are  glad  that 
the  very  slow  voyage  of  the  "  Discovery  "  to  Capetown 
has  been  atoned  for  by  her  splendid  run  thence  to  New 
Zealand  ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repairs  found 
necessary  there  require  explanation.  Someone  ought 
to  have  the  responsibility  brought  home  to  him,  and 
be  fined  a  substantial  sum  towards  the  equipment  of  the 
relief  ship  "Morgen" — it  would  be  held  unlucky  to 
change  her  name  to  "  Morning".  It  is  a  satisfaction 
that  the  vessel,  so  beautifully  designed  for  strength 
and  comfort  in  the  ice  by  one  of  the  chief  con- 
structors of  the  British  Navy,  has  reached  her  field  of 
labour  at  the  date  when  the  best  opportunity  of  going 
far  is  to  be  expected.  If  she  had  not  it  would  have  been 
hard  luck  for  her  gallant  commander  and  all  his  crew, 
for  the  race  for  which  the  "  Discovery  "  has  entered 
has  a  very  severe  time  limit,  and  if  it  is  declared  off  by 
the  ice  a  year  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  re-sailed. 
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We  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  South  Polar  books,  for 
there  is  a  German  expedition  somewhat  belated  we  are 
sorry  to  say  bound  south  from  Kerguelen  in  the 
'*  Gauss "  ;  and  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold  sailed  from 
Buenos  Aires  on  Christmas  eve  with  a  Swedish  expedi- 
tion in  the  "  Antarctic  ",  now  we  trust  happily  exploring 
the  east  coast  of  Graham  Land.  The  perfervidum 
ingenium  Scotorum  after  years  of  anxious  fanning  has 
kindled  at  last,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce  will  sail  from  the 
Clyde  in  the  summer  bound  for  a  second  time  to  Weddell 
Sea  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Each  expedition 
bears  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  several  books  ; 
we  hope  that  the  prospective  authors  will  lay  to  heart 
the  burden  of  the  reviewers  of  all  recent  publications 
on  their  region  and  see  that  the  new  narratives  are 
critically  revised  before  publication  for  the  correction 
of  obvious  printers'  errors,  the  repression  of  crude  senti- 
ment, the  avoidance  of  padding,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  minor  literary  graces. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR.  S.  R.  GARDINER. 

T^EATH  this  week  has  removed  almost  the  last, 
-L>'  and  not  the  least  distinguished,  of  the  group  of 
Oxford  historians  remarkable  alike  for  the  singular 
variety  of  their  gifts  and  the  results  of  their  work, 
a  list  which  includes  the  names  of  Green  and  Freeman, 
Froude,  Creighton  and  Stubbs.  Freeman  and  Stubbs 
at  least  could  pass  away  feeling  that  though  there 
was  still  much  to  do  their  lessons  had  been  taught, 
their  labour  accomplished.  Finis  coronat  opus.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  to  whom  he  was 
of  "  the  masters  of  those  who  know  "  has  not  been 
permitted  to  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  building  begun 
in  1863.  Forty  years  ago  he  set  himself  to  write  the 
History  of  the  Stuart  Kings  from  1603-1688  :  stern 
necessity  presently  limited  the  design  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  His  last  volume  reached  the  year  1656 — 
and  that  is  now  the  end. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  his  life  was  best 
expressed  in  his  work,  and  that  his  work  was  his  life. 
Too  commonly  however  we  think  of  him  as  simply  the 
author  of  seventeen  volumes  which  are  and  will  remain 
the  authority  for  their  period.  But  turn  to  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  and  a  faint  idea  will  be  gained  of 
how  a  lifetime's  devotion  to  historical  study  had  made 
his  a  familiar  name  alike  to  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls throughout  the  empire,  to  antiquaries  and 
researchers,  to  the  universities  of  two  continents,  to 
our  own  undergraduates  and  those  who  try  to  teach 
them.  Moreover,  the  catalogue  says  nothing  of  his  work 
in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  and  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  Two  of  his  text-books  in  par- 
ticular are  not  of  the  manual  type  so  familiar  in  many 
bookcases.  They  are  models  of  what  Freeman  would 
have  had  text-books — little  because  their  author  by 
writing  big  books  had  acquired  the  prerogative 
duty  of  giving  in  two  hundred  matured  pages  the 
cream  of  a  life's  research,  pages  in  which  one  feels 
crushed  into  an  apparently  careless  epithet  theyears  spent 
with  the  archives.  "The  Puritan  Revolution  ""  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  "  are  in  the  same  series  as  Stubbs' 
"The  Early  Plantagenets  "  and  they  stand  with  it  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  a  warning  and  an  example.  Him- 
self a  teacher  of  prominent  merit  Gardiner  combined 
the  sovereign  gift  of  knowledge  with  a  wonderful 
lucidity  ;  to  him  too  had  been  granted  the  saving 
grace  of  sympathy  with  ignorance  and  the  desire 
to  learn.  For  ten  years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
"The  English  Historical  Review",  and  Mr.  Poole 
has  recently  expressed  what  the  value  of  his  unstinted 
services  and  wide  experience  was  and  what  his  retire- 
ment meant — "  a  loss  for  which  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion ". 

We  may  deeply  regret  that  Dr.  Gardiner  was  not 
spared  from  routine  work  which  any  educated  man 
could  perform  for  work  which  he  alone  could  do  :  that 
a  magnificent  sense  of  duty  turned  him  aside  for 
eighteen  months  to  destroy  in  his  "  Gunpowder  Plot  " 
an  ingenious  mare's-nest  :  but  both  were  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  if  they  robbed  us  of  the  concluding 
volume  on  Cromwell  they  spoke  of  that  unconquerable 
homage  to  truth  and  duty,  the  unflagging  and  unique 


spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  which  his  career  since  he 
ceased  to  be  a  student  at  Christ  Church  was  a  con- 
tinuous record,  and  was  not  the  least  of  his  titles  to 
fame,  though  fame  was  the  last  thing  he  sought  or  even 
desired.  His  reputation  as  an  historian  must  unques- 
tionably be  based  permanently  on  his  great  History,  and' 
what  a  solid  basis  it  is  !  The  forty  years  of  re- 
search, the  impartiality  and  accuracy,  the  mastery 
of  detail  without  losing  touch  with  the  fierce  and 
deep  forces  of  human  wills,  the  intellect  and  the 
spirit  which  mould  an  epoch  and  make  a  nation^ 
have  already  received  their  due  acknowledgment 
from  those  whose  acknowledgment  is  worth  win- 
ning. And  beneath  that  Rhadamanthine  dissection 
and  marshalling  of  evidences,  apparently  defying  solu- 
tion, beneath  the  calm  relentless  effort  to  coax  from 
the  dead  their  secrets  and  the  clue  to  them  as  they 
made  it  themselves,  there  pulses  a  warm  appreciation 
of  noble  causes,  high  endeavour,  lofty  ideals,  of  the 
vanquished  as  for  the  victors,  of  all  that  was  best  and 
truest  in  Cavalier  or  Roundhead.  "  Energy  under 
restraint"  Gardiner  summed  up  Gustavus  Adolphus  ; 
his  own  history  is  the  energy  of  a  patriotic  Englishman 
under  the  restraint  of  a  mighty  knowledge.  His  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  the  grave  of  so  many  political  and 
historical  reputations,  was  a  triumph  in  itself,  for  wha 
could  infer  from  it  his  own  political  views  ?  He 
had  matured  and  strong  convictions  in  politics, 
but  he  left  them  in  the  passage  to  his  study 
when  he  daily  passed  into  the  spacious  realms  of 
Strafford,  Pym  and  Cromwell.  History,  Mark  Pattison 
pronounced,  cannot  be  written  from  MSS.  Gardiner's 
was  a  magnificent  effort  to  prove  the  contrary.  How 
many  acres  the  MSS.  would  cover — English,  French, 
German,  Swedish,  Dutch — how  many  tons  the  printed 
literature  would  weigh  which  he  had  sifted  would  be  an 
appalling  calculation.  The  work  will  probably  never 
be  done  again,  chiefly  because  Gardiner  has  made  it 
unnecessary.  In  this  he  belongs  to  the  school  ol" 
Ranke  and  Droysen  ;  hence  when  he  spoke  it  was 
with  an  authority  which  one  or  two  alone  in  Europe 
dared  to  question  or  qualify.  It  is  not  always  granted 
even  to  the  giants  in  knowledge  to  reverse  the  verdicts 
of  a  generation,  or  to  make  the  mental  atmosphere  of  a 
past  ;  but  turn  back  to  the  year  1850  when  Macaulay's 
judgments  "had  burned  themselves  into  the  heart  of 
the  people  of  England "  and  then  mark  in  1902  our 
estimate  of  the  men  and  the  measures,  of  the  struggle 
and  its  meaning  which  began  in  1603  and  ended  on 
3  September  at  Whitehall.  Many  no  doubt  have 
assisted  in  the  change,  but  if  there  is  one  man  who 
by  the  appeal  to  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  truth, 
without  a  word  that  could  wound  or  an  epithet  im- 
putable to  party  passion,  has  taught  two  generations 
what  Puritan  England  tried  to  be,  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  failures  and  successes  of  its  men  and  its 
v/omen,  what  it  was  in  all  its  weakness  and  all  its 
matchless  strength  that  man  is  Samuel  Rawsott 
Gardiner. 

One  word  more.  His  Ford  Lectures  at  Oxford  on 
"Cromwell's  Place  in  History",  delivered  as  a  man 
may  talk,  were  a  tour  de  force  surpassing  that  of  a 
famous  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  it  revealed  to  many  what  real  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  a  complicated  historical  subject  could 
mean,  a  lesson  too  in  the  art  of  lecturing  and  of  applied 
knowledge  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  even  by  those 
who  have  heard  Stubbs,  Freeman,  Treitschke  or  Soul. 
Gardiner's  extreme  simplicity — to  fhr)»fq  <,v  to  yefvnlov 
TrXfliTTor  //fTf'x"  —  his  innate  humility,  his  touching^ 
modesty,  his  willingness  to  listen  even  to  the  youngest 
neophyte  recalled  one  of  the  greatest  traits  in  Darwin's 
character.  No  one  welcomed  more  eagerly  corrections 
of  his  own  deliberate  conclusions;  when,  for  example,  Mr. 
Firth  made  discoveries  which  upset  the  narrative  of  two 
important  battles  the  readiest  to  acknowledge,  asalvvays,. 
Mr.  Ftrth's  latest  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
Cromwell  was  Gardiner.  Of  his  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment public  and  private  to  younger  workers  in  his  own  or 
any  field  of  history,  of  his  own  "gratitude"  to  every 
fellow-student,  let  the  pages  of  "  The  English  Historical 
Review",  his  own  prefaces,  many  letters  and  many 
conversations  bear  record.  Of  his  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  whatever  duties  he  had  undertaken  to  perform, 
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two  Oxford  colleges — Merton  and  All  Souls — proud  to 
reckon  him  on  their  register  of  Fellows  will  retain  a 
grateful  and  permanent  remembrance.  We  are  already 
assured  his  History  "  will  not  live  ".  Such  verdicts  are 
easily  made  and  as  easily  contradicted  —  they  may 
profitably  be  left  to  those  who  take  pleasure  therein. 
At  any  rate  to  no  few  students  of  history  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  his  influence  on  a  great  branch  of  scientific 
study,  may  appear  more  valuable  for  his  own  generation 
even  than  his  books  may  be  to  the  next.  That  Gardiner 
lived  for  the  truth  and  strove  to  give  it  the  best 
expression  of  which  he  was  capable,  that  like  Green  he 
"  died  learning  "  are  the  words  which  some  of  us  most 
gladly  have  in  our  minds  to-day. 

C.  Grant  Robertson. 


OF  LOOKING  BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

THERE  are  those  who,  observing  a  certain  lopsided- 
ness,  so  to  call  it,  affecting  some  of  the  ordinary 
virtues,  have  concluded  that  poor  human  nature,  unable 
to  compass  the  practice  of  a  whole  duty,  has  halved 
this  and  that  obligation,  and  fulfils  it  by  sections. 
Some  such  splitting  up  of  too  weighty  a  precept  would 
go  to  explain,  amongst  other  phenomena  of  ethics,  the 
apparent  divisibility  of  mankind  into  those  who  prove 
all  things,  and  those  who  hold  fast  the  good.  Whatso- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  clearly  a  forward-looking  and  a 
backward-looking  nation,  a  congenital  Conservatism 
and  an  inherent  Progressive  temper,  qualities  which  at 
times  underlie  with  quaint  effect  the  surface- strata  of 
party  politics.  There  is  the  hereditary  Radical — the 
Cumbrian  "  statesman  ",  who  votes  Blue  because  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  voted  Blue  before  him  ;  and 
there  is  the  destructive  Constitutionalist,  such  as  Sir 
Lucius  the  Tory  Baronet,  who  restlessly  builds  and 
alters,  fells  and  plants,  as  though  like  the  hindmost 
Indian  on  the  warpath,  he  would  obliterate  every  trace 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  those  in 
whom  the  instinct  in  either  direction  is  most  strongly 
developed  are  for  the  most  part  very  little  of  politicians 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  seems  as  though 
their  temperaments  went  back,  or  cast  forward,  nearer 
to  the  prime  elements,  and  would  not  make  any  great 
stay  at  such  a  mere  episode  as  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  fcre-looking  race  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover a  better  example  than  Promus.  He  courts  a 
beauty  which  shall  not  be  embodied  these  two  hundred 
years  or  more  ;  his  estates,  a  demesne  where  a  magni- 
ficently developed  tenantry  reap  fabulous  harvests,  and 
exercise  all  the  moral  virtues,  lie  just  beyond  the 
horizon.  His  wealth  is  all  laid  out  in  certain  ventures 
in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  the  untouched  interest 
has  been  accumulating  for  the  best  part  of  his  lifetime. 
Epigonus  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  contrary  party. 
He  owns  a  handsome  mansion  and  grounds,  a  solid 
property  enough,  if  the  house,  full  of  portraits  of 
defunct  worthies  by  a  tiresomely  faithful  hand,  and 
collections  of  all  kinds  of  old  treasures,  seems  at  times 
too  much  like  a  museum,  if  the  only  garden  is  a  hortus 
siccus,  and  if  the  ranges  of  statuary  in  the  park  give  it, 
on  dark  days,  something  of  the  air  of  a  cemetery.  The 
two  men  are  excellent  friends,  and  though  Epigonus 
sometimes  rallies  his  friend  on  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  his  possession,  and  the  other  replies  that  he  prefers 
mistiness  to  mustiness,  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  an 
occasional  solicitude  in  asserting  their  positions,  that 
they  have  doubts  at  times,  whether  the  other  may  not 
have  the  best  of  it  after  all.  Although  they  thus  main- 
tain their  private  feud,  they  join  in  a  puzzled  horror  of 
their  common  friend  Automolus,  a  man  who  seems  to 
be  impelled  by  a  personal  hatred  of  all  that  is  behind 
him  "attaquant  le  passe  comme  un  vieil  ennemi " 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  wholly  untouched  by 
the  charms  of  the  future.  To  hear  him  say, 
when  some  historical  landmark  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  removed  by  municipal  Vandals,  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  the  disappearance  of  anything  old  !  " 
struck  a  like  sense  in  both  the  more  generous  minds,  as 
a  thing  unnatural,  parricidal,  almost.  Has  he  nothing 
but  stepmother  recollections  behind  him  ?  Was  Aminta 
the  falsest  of  her  sex?    Has  he  no  tenderness  for  his 


own  small  self  of  three  or  four  decades  ago  ?  The  man 
who  lives  by  memory  and  he  who  lives  by  hope  have 
both  their  nobility  and  pedigree,  one  in  the  common 
order  of  descent,  the  other,  let  us  grant,  ascending 
inverse  towards  posterity  :  but  this  nondescript,  with 
no  credit  either  way,  who  chips  our  scutcheons  for 
spite  of  his  own  nothingness,  should  he  not  be  re- 
warded by  Time's  perversest  interchange  of  record  and 
oblivion  ? 

Promus  and  Epigonus,  who  are  alike  in  almost  every- 
thing but  the  setting  on  of  their  heads,  show  their 
disgust  of  this  inhuman  posture  of  mind  in  their  several 
manners  :  the  one,  ever  sanguine,  is  sure  that  such  a 
specimen  is  a  survival  of  monstrous  broods  of  old,  and 
must  soon  be  extinct  as  the  Dinotherium  ;  the  other 
thanks  Providence  that  his  term  was  fixed  before  the  full 
flood  of  such  developments  overran  the  eff'ete  earth. 

When  they  turn  to  happier  themes,  neither  sectary 
has  any  lack  of  argument  to  support  his  choice  ;  but,  as 
is  perhaps  natural,  the  recollective  mind  possesses  an 
armoury  of  weapons  that  appear  very  precise  and 
forcible  beside  the  equipment  of  the  prophetic  nature  : 
yet  all  the  superior  weight  of  metal  fails  to  make  any 
definite  impression  on  the  constantlyirepaired  outworks 
of  the  enemy.  You  cannot  hold  more  than  your  capa- 
city, Epigonus  will  say  ;  what  use  all  the  flood  of  Time 
when  once  sat  prata  biberunt  ?  If  we  find  Homer's  girth 
shouldering  out  some  later  laureates  at  our  mind's 
levee,  need  we  complain  ?  If  the  pedestals  in  our 
gallery  are  already  occupied  by  the  Theseus  and 
Aphrodite,  need  we  care  if  we  exclude  the  foeda  nigro 
simulacra  fumo,  Mr.  Peabody  of  the  Exchange  or  the 
genius  of  Cockspur  Street?  And  O,  the  vitality,  the 
self-assertiveness  of  those  ancients  ! 

"  Comme  ils  sont  jeunes,  ces  antiques  !  " 

So  young,  Epigonus  declares,  that  he  sometimes  forgets 
his  misfortune  in  being  born  too  late,  and  feels  a  touch 
of  kinship  with  them  ;  his  lustrations,  his  propitiations 
of  the  primitive  Olympus  are  accepted,  and  after  some 
hecatomb  of  things  of  the  vogue,  he  feels  a  benigner 
air  upon  him  ;  Jove  nods,  his  descent  is  acknowledged, 
and  the  spite  of  the  centuries  is  in  vain.  He  would 
bring  all  the  world  to  his  own  standpoint ;  he  would 
penalise  novelty,  and  with  the  legislator  of  the  Thurians 
would  ordain  that  all  innovators  should  make  their 
motions  with  a  rope  round  their  necks.  He  would 
enforce  the  fairy-tale  regulation  of  beheading  upon  all 
who  ventured  unsuccessfully  for  the  princess.  On  the 
side  of  persuasion,  he  would  tempt  men  with  old 
vintages — veterrima  quaeque,  ut  ea  vina  quse  vetustatem 
ferunt,  esse  debent  suavissima — he  would  lure  them 
with  incantations  of  a  most  musical  name,  recall  the 
spell  of  eyes  that  shone.  ..."  But  then  "  he  will  say, 
with  a  commiserating  sigh,  "  you  never  knew  Celia". 

In  another  humour  he  will  descant  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  having  one's  life  all  of  a  piece  from  end  to  end, 
with  no  new-spliced  faiths  and  inserted  hopes  ;  and 
will  enlarge  on  the  danger  of  having  half  a  dozen 
different  characters  on  one's  score,  as  though  a  single 
soul  were  not  enough  to  account  for.  He  wonders  that 
his  friend,  after  the  discordant  parts  he  has  played  and 
the  diff"erent  sides  he  has  taken,  is  not  afraid  for  his  own 
Ego,  as  already  dissipated  in  contradictories — a  mere 
sequence  of  parts  that  may  at  last  quite  fail  to  cohere 
as  a  conscious  whole.  To  all  such  strictures  the  other 
merely  shakes  his  head  and  smiles  ;  or  vainly  tries  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  to  describe 
the  glory  that  waits  him  just  behind  the  next  turn  of 
the  road. 

A  character  evenly  compounded  of  the  two  tempera- 
ments would  perhaps  come  near  perfection  in  that 
genus.  An  embodiment  of  some  such  character  both 
the  friends  seem  in  the  past  to  have  known  and  equally 
revered.  The  antiquary's  picture-gallery,  (to  which  in 
such  cases  the  other  is  glad  to  resort)  supplies  the 
portrait  of  one  Toby  Wilsher,  a  common  mem.ory  of 
early  days,  then  of  Nestor's  generation,  but  memorable 
to  the  boys  for  his  imperishable  youth  of  temper.  He 
combined  the  forward  and  the  backward-looking 
natures  with  a  fatal  delicacy  of  balance,  comparing  the 
great  names  of  his  youth  with  the  great  names  of  the 
hour,  serenely  impartial  and  curiously  accurate.  He 
would  smile  at  the  boys'  expected  Golden  Year  ;  but 
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they  found  in  time  that  his  pessimism  began  somewhere 
above  the  point  where  their  optimism  ended.  His 
house  was  a  strange  medley  of  old  and  new — pictures 
too  early,  too  late  for  the  mode,  authors  obsolete  and 
undiscovered  ;  his  garden,  half  parterre,  half  wilderness, 
contained  the  flowers  of  four  centuries.  Amongst  those 
first  impressions  which  Epigonus  delights  to  trace  comes 
the  sight  and  smell  of  Mr.  Wilsher's  bonfire,  a  regularly 
recurring  phenomenon  on  Saturday  half-holidays  amid 
the  suburb  gardens  of  that  prime.  Later  in  life,  he 
discovered  that  the  smother  of  garden-rubbish  was  a 
pyre  for  all  the  week's  art  and  literature  which  Toby 
had  tried  and  rejected.  The  old  man  attributed  some- 
thing of  the  fame  of  his  strain  of  mule-pinks  to  manurial 
properties  in  the  ashes  of  these  holocausts.  Failing 
Toby's  perfect  mixture  of  elements,  the  ideal  Mr. 
Facing-both-Ways,  Epigonus  still  maintains  his  choice 
the  better  ;  and  if  at  times  imperfect  Nature  asserts 
herself,  and  he  declines  for  the  nonce  into  forecasts  and 
hopes,  the  weakness  is  soon  atoned  for,  and  the  broken 
harmony  returns.  For  he  finds  that  the  wildest  hopes 
are  after  all  nothing  but  the  oldest  regrets,  whose  dark 
side  shifts  into  the  light  with  the  turning  of  the 
unresting  sphere. 


GREY  TWILIGHT. 

—  remember  that  long  twilight?  grey 

Unending  sand,  a  low  grey  sky,  a  wall 
Of  grey  low  cliffs,  the  sea  against  the  sand 
Flat,  coloured  like  the  sand,  white  at  the  edge, 
And  now  and  then  a  shouldering  wave  that  rose 
Long,  black,  like  a  ship's  hull  seen  sideways.  Grey 
As  the  monotonous  days  of  life,  when  each 
Copies  the  day  it  follows,  grey  and  still 
In  such  a  bleak  repose,  as  if  it  slept 
Tired  out  of  hope,  the  sand  lay  endlessly. 
We  walked  upon  the  sand,  and  heard  the  sea 
Whimpering,  in  a  little  lonely  voice, 
And  there  was  always  sand  and  sea  and  sky. 
Making  a  quietude  of  emptiness. 
Do  you  remember  ? 

--Such  a  quietude 
As  fire  might  drowse  to,  when  its  ashes  burn. 
It  was  the  slumber  of  a  violent  life, 
It  filled  me  with  the  peace  of  energy. 

— It  filled  me  with  the  helplessness  of  things. 

Intolerable  days,  intolerable  hours, 

The  level,  endless,  dust-grey  sand  of  things  ; 

The  sand  slides  back  under  our  travelling  feet. 

Our  feet  labour,  and  there  is  still  the  sand 

Infinitely  before  us,  indefinitely 

Behind  us,  the  same  sand  and  sea  and  sky. 

— I  was  content  :  I  saw  no  emptiness  ; 
The  blood  was  busy  in  my  veins  ;  I  felt 
y\ll  the  young  heat  and  colour  of  my  blood 
Fill  up  the  hour  with  joy  :  a  pause  of  life 
Spoke  to  me  in  the  greyness  of  the  hour. 
I  can  fill  every  hour  with  my  own  heat. 
And  colour  all  the  hours  of  life  with  joy. 

— You  ;  but  I  take  my  colour  from  the  hour. 
And  all  my  hours  of  life  are  like  this  sand. 
And  I  am  tired  of  treading  down  the  hours. 

Arthur  Symons.  { 


SOME  SMALL  LIFE  OFFICES, 

TT  is  not  infrequently  said  that  an  insurance  company, 
in  order  to  succeed,  must  be  large,  and  there  are 
many  reasons,  apparently  sound  ones,  given  in  favour 
of  this  statement ;  but  that  this  assertion  is  very  often 
quite  the  reverse  of  true  is  proved  by  many  small  com- 
panies. The  Marine  and  General  for  instance  reports 
for  the  year  igoo  a  premium  income  of  only  just  over 
^100,000,  and  possesses  funds  which  but  slightly  ex- 
ceed 000,000.  It  is  also  characterised  by  a  some- 
what high  expenditure,  and  yet  it  has  for  many  years 
declared  a  rate  of  bonus  which  makes  its  policies 
among  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Another  small  office  which  has  recently  published  its 
report  for  1901  is  the  Westminster  and  General. 
Although  founded  so  long  ago  as  1836  its  premium 
income  is  only  ;^6o,ooo,  of  which  more  than  18^  per 
cent,  is  absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses.  From 
a  preliminary  report  of  the  valuation  for  the  past  five 
years  it  appears  that  the  liabilities  have  been  valued  by 
the  new  mortality  tables  recently  published  by  the 
Institute  and  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries.  The  rate  of 
interest  assumed  was  as  previously  3  per  cent.,  but 
the  change  of  mortality  tables  has  involved  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  reserves.  In  a  casual  way,  at 
the  end  of  the  report,  it  is  stated  that  the  excess  of  the 
present  market  values  of  the  Association's  stocks  over 
the  price  at  which  they  are  taken  in  the  valuation 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  reserves  on  a 
25  per  cent.,  or  even  a  2  per  cent,  basis.  This  hidden 
reserve  of  strength  is  a  very  favourable  feature,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  the  big  companies  could  claim,  so  good  a 
point,  in  regard  to  which  the  managers  of  the 
Westminster  are  a  little  too  modest.  This  is 
an  indication  of  one  of  the  weak  points  of  many 
small  companies  ;  they  decline  to  make  their  virtues 
known,  and  so  remain  small  in  spite  of  their  excel- 
lence. The  report  says  nothing  as  to  the  rate 
of  bonus  declared,  but  as  the  surplus  for  policy- 
holders has  increased  by  more  than  8  per  cent.,  while 
the  assurances  in  force  have  only  increased  by  about 
3^  per  cent,  the  bonus  results  will  probably  be  better 
than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

Yet  another  small  company,  of  which  probably  many 
people  have  never  heard,  is  the  Sceptre.  It  has  been 
in  existence  nearly  forty  years,  but  has  only  built  up  a 
premium  income  of  ^70,000,  and  a  life  assurance  fund 
of  ;^9i5,ooo.  Yet  the  report  contains  some  very 
notable  figures  about  the  mortality  experienced  by  the 
office.  The  business  is  divided  into  a  general  and  a 
temperance  section  ;  in  the  former  the  actual  deaths 
were  82  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  expected,  and  in  the 
latter  only  49  per  cent.  For  the  past  seventeen  years 
the  percentage  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  was  79 
and  56  in  the  general  and  temperance  sections  respec- 
tively. It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  very  great 
value  to  a  Life  office  of  such  favourable  mortality  as 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  Sceptre  total  abstainers  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  superior  longevity  by  receiving  a 
bonus  of  335.  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
27^.  6(/.  for  non-abstainers.  The  whole  of  this  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  more  favourable  mortality,  and  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  surplus  derived  from  this  source. 

Scotsmen  have  exhibited  such  a  genius  for  the  satis- 
factory conduct  of  life  assurance  business,  as  witness 
the  many  excellent  Scotch  offices,  that  the  success  of 
an  office  bearing  the  name  Scottish  Temperance  is 
almost  inevitable,  and  the  nineteenth  report  of  that 
office  shows  that  in  spite  of  its  youth  it  is  making  good 
progress.  The  premium  income  for  the  first  time 
exceeds  ^^100,000,  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  steadily 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  amounts  to  16,^*  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  this  expenditure  is  less  than  the  average 
of  British  offices  when  the  proportion  of  new  business 
transacted  is  taken  into  account.  In  addition  to  such 
normal  features  as  a  large  profit  from  the  Accident 
Account,  and  a  favourable  mortality  experience  in  the 
Life  Department,  the  report  also  announces  the  receipt 
of  a  substantial  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  Western 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  which  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance had  a  considerable  interest. 

All  things  considered  the  day  of  small  offices  is  not 
yet  passed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Codford  S.  Peter  Rectory,  Wilts, 
ID  February,  1902. 

Sir, — My  friend  Mr.  Riley  with  his  usual  clearness  of 
view  sees  that  the  policy  which  he  advocates,  and 
which  "  the  Church  House  "  supports,  means  universal 
State  schools,  with  liberty  all  round  of  denominational 
instruction — it  will  not  be  education.  But  why  does 
he  recommend  it,  in  its  present  halting  form,  as  **  com- 
prehensive ",  "just"  and  having-  "security  for  per- 
manence "  ?  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  supporters 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  ending  the  dual  system. 
I  know  Mr.  Riley  himself  does  not  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  single  schoolroom  at  (say)  S.  Petrock 
Minor  being  occupied  by  the  rector  or  Church  teacher 
at  one  end,  and  a  Calvinist  or  Unitarian  pastor  at  the 
other.  He  will  ask  himself  why  he  should  subscribe 
handsomely  for  such  an  end,  when  by  having  a  Govern- 
ment school  maintained  by  the  ratepayers  he  can 
secure  just  the  same  liberty  for  the  Church  Catechism? 
And  the  same  question  will  occur  to  thousands  of 
clergy  and  laymen.  The  daily  spectacle  of  religious 
division,  under  State  aegis,  will  appear  to  them  a  less 
evil  than  the  daily  advertisement  before  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  ecclesiastical  indifferentism,  under  the 
benevolent  sanction  of  the  Church. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  must  retain  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  and  the  general  Church  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
latter  which  the  policy  that  now  holds  the  field  is  going 
to  destroy.  But  suppose  it  retained.  Why,  this  is  the 
very  grievance  of  Dissent,  that  its  children  are  forced 
by  law  into  this  clerical  and  Church  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  before  but  after  10  a.m.  that  they  say  the  injustice 
begins.  Mr.  Riley  says  that  the  injustice  consists  in 
this  :  that  "no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Noncon. 
faith  Is  made  in  Church-school  districts  ".  The  Dis- 
senters do  not  see  this,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  either. 
At  whose  expense  is  the  provision  to  be  made  ?  At 
Mr.  Riley's  and  mine  ?  There  are  districts  in  Cornwall 
where  poor  Dissenters  must  either  go  to  church  or  not 
worship  at  all.  Is  Mr.  Riley  raising  a  fund  to  provide 
them  with  chapels,  or  shall  we  share  the  churches  with 
them?  No,  it  is  after  ten  o'clock  that  the  school 
injustice  arises.    Compulsion  begins  at  that  hour. 

The  Government  now  supplies  most  of  our  funds, 
and  we  are  asking  for  more.  We  offer  to  provide  and 
keep  up  the  building.  That  is,  a  squire  built  it  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  will  mend  an  occasional  tile  or  pane 
of  glass.  And  in  return  we  ask  the  Government  to 
guarantee  us  a  Church  atmosphere  and  general  control. 
The  problem  has  taken  the  form  of  a  financial  bargain, 
but  this  will  never  do.  As  the  Government  grant  grows, 
the  Church  conscience  has  to  shrink.  It  is  just  what 
Archdeacon  Denison  foretold. 

Lord  Salisbury  used  to  favour  the  multiplication  of 
minority  schools.  If  this  is  impracticable,  if  rural 
Dissent  really  feels  a  grievance,  and  if  town  Dissent 
vill  not  give  up  its  State  establishment  and  endowment 
n  the  Board  schools,  we  must  come,  as  Mr.  Riley  and 
/ou.  Sir,  say,  to  a  single  State  system.  But  it  is  a 
errible  falling  away  from  the  old  parochial  school,  the 
landmaid  of  the  Church.  The  contributors  will  often 
)e  the  same  people  as  before,  but  what  they  now  give 
o  God  they  will  then  give  to  the  rate-collector  H»w- 
ver,  it  will  be  preferable  to  the  half-way  plan  which 
s  now  being  pushed,  a  plan  under  which  it  is  incon- 
eivable  that  any  Churchman  could  ever  feel  the 
lightest  enthusiasm  or  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  for 
*'  Voluntary  "  school. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 


get  any  such  religious  teaching  as  Mr.  Macleane,  with 
ourselves,  would  think  adequate.  That  Mr.  Macleane 
does  feel  this  concern  we  know,  but  he  does  not  betray 
it  in  this  letter.— Ed.  S.  R.  I 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ANOTHER  v.  THE 
SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

39  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
Sir, — I  have  to  express  my  gratitude  to  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  for  his  courtesy  and 
perspicacity.  It  would  have  indeed  been  painful  to  me 
to  have  been  taken  as  a  representative  Briton.  As  his 
letter  was  apparently  written  round  this  point,  he 
should  be  much  pleased  at  having  satisfied  both  himself 
and  me. 

But  Mr.  Roberts  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as 
have  several  of  his  countrymen  in  this  connexion. 
I  would  respectfully  and  as  "politely"  as  I  can  point 
out  that  so  far  from  being  "  prejudiced  "  against  the 
United  States  I  have  really  been  endeavouring  to 
express  my  admiration.  I  maintain  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  English  attitude  towards  the  United 
States  during  the  Spanish-American  war  it  was  the 
United  States  that  has  had  "  le  beau  role  all  the  time  ". 

We,  as  I  see  the  matter,  prostrated  ourselves  in  a 
most  undignified  manner  before  the  United  States,  in 
order,  I  am  told,  to  secure  an  Open  Door.  The 
Americans,  having  a  war  on  their  hands,  were  glad  of 
our  help.  The  war  over,  they  opened  the  door  and 
kicked  us  out.  This  was  all  the  Open  Door  we 
enjoyed.  I  beg  Mr.  Roberts  not  to  mistake  my  mean- 
ing. I  hate  sycophants,  and  so  apparently  do  his 
countrymen.  We  were  sycophants,  and  the  Americans 
took  our  help  and  then  kicked  us.  If  Mr.  Roberts 
denies  the  kicking,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  a  large 
section  of  his  national  press. 

I  am  landed  in  this  dilemma.  If  I  pick  out  an 
utterance  of  an  American  statesman  against  England, 
up  jumps  an  American  and  tells  me  that  the  speaker 
is  not  a  representative  man.  If  I  quote  from  an 
American  paper  (as  I  have  done  repeatedly)  I  am 
informed  the  paper  has  no  weight.  I  am  a  simple 
Englishman,  and  I  ask,  by  what  can  I  judge  opinion 
in  America,  if  neither  Press  nor  Platform  is  repre- 
sentative in  that  country  ? 

I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Teller's  name  was  in  the 
comparative  form,  for  he  was  referred  to  as  Mr.  Tell 
in  the  English  papers.  But  this  degree  of  comparison 
does  not  apply  to  his  language  about  England.  It  still 
remains  merely  "  vile  ".  I  will  ask  Mr.  Roberts  these 
questions  : 

Does  he  believe  there  is  an  American  Statesman  who 
would  advocate  an  alliance  with  this  country? 

Does  he  in  any  American  paper  see  the  English 
consistently  referred  to  in  terms  similar  to  those 
describing  and  adulating  "our  cousins",  "our  own 
flesh  and  blood  ",  &c.  of  the  English  Press  ? 

If  he  cannot  answer  me  on  these  points,  perhaps  he 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  England  went 
perilously  near  to  truckling  for  American  friendship. 

Lastly,  does  Mr.  Roberts  ask  me  to  believe  that 
Senator  Teller  is  not  representative  of  any  section  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States? 

I  never  said  he  was  an  apostle  of  culture,  and  in  this 
also  I  gather  Mr.  Roberts  agrees  with  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  CUNNIXGHAME  GrAHAM. 


[We  print  this  letter  because  we  have  high  regard  for 
le  writer  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  views  it 
nunciates  are  simply  disastrous.  Why  cannot  paying 
:hool  rates  be  giving  to  God  ?  Does  the  priest's 
uty  cease  outside  the  walls  of  his  church  and  school 
jilding?  In  this  letter  Mr.  Macleane  does  not  show 
ly  kind  of  concern  for  the  thousands  of  children  in 
oard  schools  who  under  the  present  system  cannot 


MEAT  AND  MILK  v.  WHEAT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church  Row,  Fulham,  S.W. 

18  February,  1902. 
Sir, — May  I  venture  to  utter  a  mild  protest  against 
your  statement  last  Saturday  that  "there  may  be  a 
note  of  exaggeration  about  some  who  earnestly  deplore 
the  dwindling  acreage  of  Great  Britain,  the  while  for- 
getful of  the  meat-producing  uses  to  which  converted 
arable  land  is  put  ".  This  last  is  just  what  does  not 
happen  in  adequate  compensating  measure.  In  the 
country-side  they  have  a  proverb  "  Down  corn,  up 
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horn  "  ;  but  the  course  of  England's  rural  industries 
to-day  does  not  exemplify  that  proverb.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  fallen  from  3I  million  acres  to  well  under 
2  million  acres  ;  the  acreage  of  all  corn  crops  has  de- 
clined from  11^  million  acres  to  8f  million  acres;  the 
green  crop  acreage  from  5  million  acres  to  4^  million 
acres  ;  flax  from  136  thousand  acres  to  48  thousand 
acres;  hops  from  64  to  51  thousand  acres.  Yet  the 
head  of  cattle  has  only  increased  from  10  millions  to 
II  millions,  while  the  number  of  sheep  has  declined 
from  33  millions  to  31  millions,  and  there  is  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  pigs. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

[Surely  if  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
meat  and  milk  producing  uses  to  which  converted 
arable  land  is  put,  you  are  likely  if  anything  to  exagge- 
rate the  evil,  in  ordinary  times  of  peace,  of  a  lessening 
acreage  devoted  to  wheat.  But  Mr.  Williams  must  not 
therefore  suppose  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  wheat- 
lands  of  England  turned  into  pasturage.  We  stated, 
in  the  issue  to  which  Mr.  Williams  refers,  that  the  con- 
version which  was  going  on  involved  a  diminution 
of  productive  power.  In  case  of  a  war  with  a  Great 
Power  that  diminution,  involving  the  loss  of  perhaps  a 
few  weeks'  food-supply,  might  prove  fatal  to  us.  Mr. 
Williams  selects  for  contrast  with  the  present  a  period 
when  agricultural  produce  and  prices  were  abnormally 
high — when  wheat  averaged  555.  as  against  405-.  five 
years  later,  when  barley  averaged  40^.  as  against  30^., 
and  oats  26s.  as  against  21^.  He  says  cattle  have 
increased  by  only  a  million  head  (the  figure  is  really 
about  1,100,000)  but  this  is  surely  a  great  increase  in 
meat  production  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
amount  of  meat  per  beast  is  at  least  ten  times  that  of  a 
head  of  sheep.  Moreover  one  important  feature  of  this 
increase  is  that  it  includes  about  400,000  more  cows 
than  in  1871-75  and  this  implies  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation of  the  home  output  of  milk.  As  regards  sheep — 
and  this  is  really  Mr.  Williams'  chief  point — he  again 
quotes  the  figures  for  1871-75  when  the  farmer  was 
flourishing  and  the  average  number  of  sheep  was 
33,192,000.  This  period  included  two  quite  exceptional 
years  for  lambing  viz.  1S73  and  1874.  The  range  in 
the  five  years  was  from  32,000,000  to  34,837,000.  An 
example  of  the  efl"ects  of  a  single  good  season  is  to  be 
found  as  late  as  1892  when  33,643,000  sheep  were 
enumerated  against  an  average  of  29,690,000  in  the 
previous  five  years.  The  real  course  of  sheep-breeding 
since  1881-85  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Average  numbers. 

1881-85   28,631,000 

1886-90    ...        ...        ...  29,690,000 

1891-95   31,217,000 

1896-1900  ...        ...  31,000,000 

The  tendency  therefore  has  been  distinctly  upwards 
during  a  period  when  the  arable  area  has  been  per- 
sistently lessened.  The  remarkable  thing  about  sheep 
is  that  we  have  maintained  our  flocks  while  those  of 
nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe  have  been  conside- 
rably reduced  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wool  and 
cheap  meat. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 


DOWNSIDE  AND  THE  LONDON  ORATORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  February,  1902. 
Sir, — In  his  article  of  last  week  your  musical  critic 
says  kind  things  of  me.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  for 
some  years  at  Downside  we  spent  much  time  in  reviving 
the  old  music.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  a  colleague  who  is 
working  in  the  same  field,  Mr.  Barclay  of  the  London 
Oratory,  to  say  that  he  was  before  me.  As  far  back 
as  1888  I  believe,  Byrd's  four-part  Mass  was  produced 
at  the  Oratory  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wingham,  and  his  successor  Mr.  Barclay  has  continued 
steadily  to  produce  in  Lent  and  Advent  much  old  music 
which  has  found  a  hearing  nowhere  else  in  London. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  R.  Terry. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  JOURNALIST  OF  INDIA. 

"Life  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter."     By  F.  H,  Skrine. 

London  :  Longmans.    1901.    i6^.  net. 

T7ORTUNATE  in  many  things.  Sir  W.  Hunter  was 
J-  most  fortunate  of  all  in  the  sudden  resolution 
which  led  him  to  select  the  Indian  Civil  Service  as  his 
career  in  life.  Nowhere  else  could  he  have  turned  his 
talents  to  such  advantage  or  obtained  the  opportunities 
which  enabled  him  to  make  his  mark  among  the  men 
of  his  time.  India  and  its  illustrious  Service  owe  much 
to  Hunter.  His  obligation  to  them  is  not  less  weighty. 
Hunter's  story  very  strikingly  illustrates  the  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  talents  for  which  that  Service 
aff'ords  openings.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  deficient 
in  some  of  the  qualities  usually  associated  with  pro- 
minent success  in  Indian  administration,  but  the  quality 
he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  was  one  of  the  last 
for  which  such  a  sphere  of  labour  might  be  expected 
to  furnish  opportunities.  For  Hunter  before  everything 
else  was  a  journalist.  Equipped  by  nature  for  that 
profession,  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  it  from  the 
very  beginning.  In  journalism  he  first  made  his  mark. 
Whatever  else  occupied  him  in  a  life  of  constant  and 
varied  toil,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  journalist  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  His  ways  were  those  of  a  popular 
writer.  Alike  throughout  his  great  historical  works 
and  his  technical  compilations,  he  displays  the  spirit 
and  instinct  of  the  journalist  in  his  picturesque  group- 
ing of  facts,  and  his  unerring  perception  and  vivid 
presentation  of  that  aspect  of  his  subject  which 
was  sure  to  catch  the  public  ear.  He  possessed  a 
great  faculty  for  utilising  other  people's  labour,  digest- 
ing the  results,  and  presenting  them  in  a  popular  form. 
To  use  his  own  words,  in  a  passage  where  he  compares 
himself  favourably  with  Macaulay,  he  was  gifted  in 
a  high  degree  with  memory  for  decorative  touches. 
Hunter's  pen  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  who 
could  command  it  or  offer  an  attractive  theme.  Wc 
find  him  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  service  making  out 
what  case  could  be  made  for  the  lamentable  administra- 
tion of  the  Orissa  famine.  At  Lord  Mayo's  instance 
he  produced  the  debateable  theories  on  Indian  Musal- 
mans  which  the  tragic  events  that  followed  brought 
into  prominence.  Later  on  he  uses  his  powers  and 
opportunities  to  support  successively  such  opposite 
politicians  as  Lord  Lytton  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  in 
the  English  and  Indian  Press.  The  biography,  with 
more  candour  than  discretion,  discloses  the  circumstance 
that  when  living  at  home  in  1879,  he  was  in  receipt  of 
;^30  or  ^40  worth  of  State  telegrams  each  week 
from  the  Viceroy,  to  assist  him  "  in  securing  a 
fair  statement  of  his  foreign  policy  and  his  famine 
operations  in  the  English  Press".  There  were  and 
are  many  who  regarded  it  as  little  short  of  a  scandal 
that  a  public  servant  in  Hunter's  position  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  lucrative  private  work  as  a 
salaried  journalist  and  newspaper  proprietor.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  departure 
from  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Indian  Services 
was  condoned  from  the  advantage  which  successive 
Viceroys  experienced  in  obtaining  publicity  and  sup- 
port for  their  measures  through  a  writer  who  was 
master  of  his  business  and  in  touch  with  the  press  in 
India  and  at  home.  Though  Hunter's  connexion  with 
the  press  brought  him  position,  influence  and  income, 
his  reputation  would  have  rested  on  a  wider  and 
more  enduring  basis  if  he  could  have  avoided  its 
distractions.  The  vast  amount  of  ephemeral  writing 
which  flowed  from  his  pen  both  overtaxed  his  feeble 
stock  of  physical  strength  and  diverted  him  from  the 
paths  which  lead  to  great  oflTicial  distinction,  or  from  the 
studies  which  would  have  exalted  his  fame  as  an 
historian.  But  for  his  early  diversion  to  journalism  the 
world  would  now  be  richer  by  a  great  historical  work, 
whereof  only  a  noble  fragment  exists  to  testify  the  less. 

Hunter's  Indian  career  may  be  briefly  chronicled. 
After  a  very  short  apprenticeship  to  district  work, 
whose  conditions  suited  neither  his  health,  tastes,  nor 
ambitions,  he  turned  to  journalism  and  literature. 
Caught  up  immediately  to  the  pleasant  surroundings 
of  headquarters,  he  never  went  back  to  the  ranks  of 
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:hose  whose  silent  labour  has  built  up  and  maintains 
:he  fabric  of  the  Empire.  His  literary  power,  his 
nastery  of  statistics,  and  his  capacity  for  organisation 
narked  him  out  as  the  official  historian  and  geographer 
or  whom  India  had  long  waited.  He  was  placed  on 
special  duty  to  compile  first  a  provincial  and  afterwards 
m  imperial  gazetteer  and  statistical  survey  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  In  this  post  he  spent  the  rest  of 
lis  service,  combining  with  his  special  work  a  variety 
)f  miscellaneous  duty  on  such  bodies  as  the  Education 
Commission,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Finance 
Committee.  Besides  this  he  was  consulted  as  adviser 
)y  the  Government  on  many  matters,  and  was  employed 
IS  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  press.  He 
vas  the  handy  man  of  letters  on  whom  all  jobs  of  pen 
ind  press  were  thrown.  His  acquaintance  with  Indian 
iffairs  was  naturally  enormous,  and  his  share  in  them, 
hough  overstated  perhaps  by  his  biographer,  was  far 
greater  than  his  nominal  position  would  indicate.  It 
s  well,  however,  to  remember  that  there  were  serious 
imitations  on  Hunter's  knowledge  of  India.  The  India 
)f  the  libraries  and  record  rooms— the  India  of  the 
/iceroy,  the  Babu  and  the  Raja — of  Simla  and  Calcutta 
le  knew  as  a  clubman  knows  Pall  Mall.  But  of  the 
rue  Indian  India  and  its  inner  life  Hunter  knew  as  little 
IS  any  man  of  his  talents  and  opportunities  could  know 
ifter  twenty-five  years  of  Indian  service.  That  know- 
edge  must  be  gained  by  patient  and  painful  labour  in 
he  dark  places,  and  too  often  dies  with  those  who  gain 
t.  This  limitation  contributed  to  the  want  of  insight 
vhich  led  to  his  opportunist  views  and  mistaken 
ittitude  on  such  large  questions  as  the  Permanent 
settlement,  the  Indian  Congress,  the  Bengal  Tenancy, 
he  Ilbert  Bill,  and  that  more  dangerous  and  far-reach- 
ng  measure,  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill,  which  sowed 
he  seeds  of  great  popular  unrest.  Hunter  with  all 
lis  talents  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  or  ad- 
ninistrator.  To  this  and  not  to  the  jealousy  or  malice 
)f  disappointed  rivals  must  be  attributed  his  failure  to 
)btain  advancement  to  the  highest  administrative  posts 
vhich  are  the  prizes  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
;uch  work  and  display  conspicuous  ability  in  the  dis- 
:harge  of  it.  Hunter  was  not  made  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  or  Foreign  Secretary  simply  because  he 
vas  not  the  best  man  for  such  posts,  though  pre- 
iminently  fitted  for  other  work  which  none  of  his 
ompetitors  could  undertake.  If  it  is  permissible 
o  a  biographer  to  suppress  any  of  the  weaknesses  of 
lis  hero,  Mr.  Skrine  would  have  done  well  to  pass  in 
ilence  over  Hunter's  supposed  grievances.  His  own 
xperience  has  perhaps  coloured  his  opinion,  but  there 
s  no  justification  in  Hunter's  case  for  ascribing  to  low 
notives  and  base  intrigues  of  others  what  may  reason- 
ibly  be  assigned  to  his  own  personal  deficiencies.  It 
vould  be  difficult  to  name  any  servant  of  the  Crown  who 
las  ever  been  treated  with  more  generosity  or  has 
njoyed  greater  freedom  from  official  trammels.  Cer- 
ainly  no  official  of  his  time  experienced  less  of  the 
inpleasantness  of  Indian  service  or  profited  more 
argely  by  its  opportunities.  For  years  he  was  per- 
nitted  to  work  at  home  on  Indian  pay,  counting  the 
leriod  of  absence  as  Indian  residence.  The  concessions 
vere  doubtless  wise  and  well  deserved,  but  if  he  is  to 
JOse  as  a  person  whose  claims  were  unrecognised  or 
mrewarded  it  is  fair  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  case. 
^unter  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  looking  after 
lis  own  interests.  He  was  able  to  adapt  his  official 
esearches  and  writings  in  the  preparation  of  books 
mblished  for  his  personal  advantage.  Moreover  he 
eceived  liberal  state  subventions  and  the  private 
.ssistance  of  Indian  magnates  for  works  which  less 
ortunate  authors  have  to  undertake  at  their  own  risk. 

For  fame  as  well  as  fortune  Hunter  did  well  to  look 
lutside  the  ordinary  sphere  of  official  aspiration.  His 
irecocious  talent  appears  in  his  earliest  works,  such  as 
he  incomparable  "  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  "  or  the 
eries  of  articles  and  sketches  he  contributed  to  the 
'  Englishman  ".  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  he  ever 
urpassed  them  in  literary  finish  or  in  the  grace  and 
reshness  of  his  treatment  of  familiar  scenes  and 
bjects.  But  it  is  on  his  achievements  as  an  historian 
hat  Hunter's  fame  will  firmly  rest,  though  the  greatest 
f  his  works  remains  for  the  historian  of  the  future  to 
omplete. 


Mr.  Skrine  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  book.  He 
has  wisely  allowed  the  story  of  Hunter's  life  to  reveal 
itself  chiefly  in  letters  and  diaries.  He  has  presented 
us  with  a  true  picture  of  the  man — his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  his  qualities  and  his  defects,  his  successes 
and  his  failures.  He  writes  with  the  sympathy  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  essential  to  a  biographer.  A  certain 
identity  of  character  and  experience  has  fitted  him  to 
discharge  the  difficult  task  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  man  who  could  have  undertaken  it — except 
Hunter  himself. 


SIR  HARRY  SMITH. 

"  The  Autobiography  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Baronet  of  Aliwal  on  the  Sutlej,  G.C.B." 
Edited,  with  the  addition  of  some  supplementary 
chapters,  by  G.  C.  Moore-Smith.  2  vols.  London  : 
Murray.     1901.    24.9.  net. 

THE  fact  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  only  set  about 
writing  his  autobiography  in  1844,  nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  scenes 
he  describes,  inevitably  detracts  from  the  freshness 
of  the  earlier  portions  of  his  story.  Sir  Harry  re- 
cords how  he  "never  read  a  page  of  it  since  scrawl- 
ing over  it  at  full  gallop ",  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  certain  looseness  of 
style  and  not  a  few  minor  errors.  These,  the  editor, 
had  he  possessed  a  little  more  military  knowledge  and 
bestowed  greater  care  on  verifying  the  names  of 
places,  would  have  done  well  to  eliminate.  No  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  retaining  faulty  spelling,  and  it 
requires  a  special  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Light  Division  in  1810-181 1  to  recognise  in  *'  San  Fehus 
el  Dirio  "  the  well-known  hamlet  of  San  Felices  el  Chico 
near  Almeida.  Yet  the  book  is  a  good  one,  placing  on 
record  the  splendid  services  of  one  of  our  most  famous 
soldiers  of  the  last  century  who  nobly  did  his  duty 
despite  the  shortsighted  and  cowardly  policy  of  civilian 
rulers.  Mr.  Moore-Smith  says  that  he  publishes  Sir 
Harry's  autobiography  "only  on  account  of  the  re- 
awakening of  interest  in  him  and  his  wife  ",  Lady 
Smith.  Surely  this  excuse  is  somewhat  uncalled  for 
and  out  of  place.  As  a  vindication  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
conduct  of  affairs  at  the  Cape,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage  of  "  reaping  the  whirlwind  ",  the  book 
appears  at  a  useful  period,  for  Lord  Glenelg's  folly  of 
1835  and  Lord  Grey's  fatuity  of  1852  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Gladstone's  crowning  act  of  folly  in 
1881 — all  at  the  expense  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa. 

The  romantic  tale  of  Harry  Smith's  engagement  and 
marriage,  literally  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Badajoz,  to 
his  beloved  "Juanita",  a  Spanish  girl  of  14,  whom  he 
rescued  from  our  excited  soldiery,  has  been  immortalised 
by  Sir  John  Kincaid  in  his  delightful  "  Random  Shots 
by  a  Rifleman  ".  Unfortunately,  this  book  is  rarely  to 
be  seen,  and  the  story,  albeit  one  of  the  most  treasured 
traditions  of  Harry  Smith's  old  corps  —  the  Rifle 
Brigade — has  hitherto  been  little  known  to  the  present 
generation.  How  his  faithful  wife  followed  him 
throughout  his  eventful  career,  and  was  actually 
present  on  many  of  the  battlefields  of  Spain  and  France 
and  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  is  a  matter  of  history. 
It  was  after  his  successful  conduct  of  the  operations 
at  the  Cape  in  1835  and  the  annexation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Queen  Adelaide  and  other  districts  now 
forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Cape  Colony  that  "  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Glenelg  ...  led  by  a 
vile  party  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity  and  philan- 
thropy, directed  the  province  to  be  restored  to  bar- 
barism ".  It  would  appear  that  the  policy  of  "  re- 
trocession to  the  forces  of  barbarism  "  under  a 
false  sentiment  of  magnanimity  was  known  before 
Majuba.  The  Horse  Guards,  however,  endorsed 
Harry  Smith's  conduct,  and  he  was  appointed  Adju- 
tant-General to  the  Army  in  India.  The  story  of  his 
career  in  India  as  written  by  himself  during  the  im- 
portant period  of  the  battles  of  Maharajpore,  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon,  and  of  his  own  brilliant 
victory  of  Aliwal — which  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  arms — is  of  exceptional  historic 
value.  Admirable  object-lessons,  which  may  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  those  interested  in  the  training  of  our 
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generals,  staffs,  and  troops  of  to-day,  will  be  found  in 
these  chapters.  Deploring,  as  he  does  the  want  of 
study  of  the  art  of  war  in  our  army,  he  says  :  "As  it 
is,  we  calculate  alone  on  the  bulldog  courage  of  Her 
Majesty  s  soldiers,  and  our  loss  becomes  what  we  lately 
witnessed  "  [at  Maharajpore].  He  describes  the  British 
Indian  Army  of  1844  as  "  a  great  unwieldy  machine  of 
ignorant  officers  and  soldiers  ",  a  statement  which 
hardly  bears  out  the  oft-repeated  assertion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  everything  "made  in  India".  And  yet  Harry 
Smith  was  as  much  a  "  Sepoy  general  "  as  Wellington 
and  some  others  we  could  mention. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  returned  to  England  in  1847,  after 
eighteen  years'  uninterrupted  foreign  service — only 
second  in  popular  estimation  as  a  soldier  to  his  adored 
master  the  Great  Duke.  He  dined  with  the  Queen 
and  was  everywhere  feted — amongst  other  functions  of 
pathetic  interest  being  a  dinner  given  by  his  surviving 
comrades  of  the  Light  Division.  Within  a  few  months 
of  his  return  from  India,  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  where,  by  the  curious  irony 
of  fate,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  series  of 
difficulties  largely  the  outcome  of  Lord  Glenelg's  pitiful 
policy,  amongst  other  items  being  yet  another  Kaffir 
war.  This  he  conducted  admirably,  as  also  the 
operations  against  the  rebel  Dutch,  culminating  in 
their  defeat  at  Boom  Plaatz  and  the  annexation  of  the 
country  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers.  In  185 1 
another  Kaffir  war  complicated  by  the  treachery  of 
many  of  our  Hottentot  levies  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Dutch  to  assist,  created  an  exceptionally  difficult  situa- 
tion. That  these  difficulties  were  largely  the  outcome 
of  our  vacillating  policy,  whereby  we  had  alienated  the 
confidence  of  Kaffirs,  Hottentots  and  Boers  alike,  is 
unquestionable.  Yet  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops 
Sir  Harry  managed  to  stem  the  rebellion  and  by  March 
1852  was  able  to  report  the  successful  clearing  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  and  the  proximate  pacifica- 
tion of  the  remainder. 

There  were  no  telegraph  cables  in  those  days  and 
months  before  this  news  reached  England  Lord  Grey 
penned  his  famous — rather  infamous — despatch  whereby 
Sir  Harry  Smith  was  accused  of  "want  of  energy  and 
judgment  "  and  superseded.  It  was  a  bitter  termina- 
tion to  an  active  career  of  such  exceptional  brilliancy. 
After  his  return,  the  annexed  territory  was  volun- 
tarily handed  over  to  the  Boers  and  its  title  changed 
from  Orange  River  Sovereignty  to  that  of  Orange  Free 
State.  The  extent  of  this  crime,  for  we  can  find  no 
other  word  for  this  reversal  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
policy,  was  not  brought  home  to  the  British  public  for 
close  upon  fifty  years.    We  know  what  it  meant  now. 

Sir  Harry  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment as  an  auxiliary  to  National  Defence  and,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  i860,  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  of  which  the  closing  words  were  "One 
word  more — Teaze  not  our  youths  as  volunteers  with 
the  minutice  of  drill.  .  .  .  To  march  in  quick  time,  in 
column — form  line,  gain  ground  to  the  right  and  left, 
.  .  .  soldiers  require  these  alone  in  the  field.  Then, 
to  be  good  shots  ".  We  commend  these  sensible  words 
as  a  medium  course  between  Lord  Salisbury's  rifle 
clubs  and  the  recent  Volunteer  Regulations  of  our 
Authorities,  to  whom  might  be  dedicated  the  maxim 
"Teaze  not  our  Volunteers". 

One  military  solecism  we  must  point  out.  The 
author  (vol.  il.  222)  gives  as  the  composition  of 
Craufurd's  immortal  Light  Division,  the  43rd,  52nd, 
and  Goth  Regiments.  This  will  hardly  gratify  the 
descendants  of  the  famous  "  Rifles"  of  the  Peninsular 
war  and  Waterloo,  the  present  Rifle  Brigade,  whose 
three  battalions  formed  part  of  that  famous  "brother- 
hood in  arms  ",  and  whose  confidence,  according  to 
KIncald,  In  their  comrades  of  the  43rd  and  52nd  Light 
Infantry  was  as  surely  fixed  as  their  hope  In  heaven. 


"ANCESTRAL  FAMILIES"  AND  THEIR  ARMS. 

"  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms."    By  Joseph  Foster. 
London:  Parker.  1902. 

MR.   JOSEPH  FOSTER  was  the  first  person  to 
publish  a  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage  "  with  heraldic 
ustrations  of  artistic  merit.     The  armorial  ensigns 


therein  depicted  appeared  fantastic  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  long  established  publications  on  the 
subject,  but  they  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
Heraldic  Art.  Published  nearly  twenty  years  ago  the 
work  failed  commercially  as  a  competitor  of  the  older 
Peerages,  but  its  author  was  first  in  the  field  then,  and 
he  still  aspires  to  occupy  that  position — his  qualifica- 
tion In  so  far  as  great  industry  and  courage  are  con- 
cerned being  well  known.  He  has  now  produced 
a  volume  of  great  artistic  merit  with  the  title  "Some 
Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  ".  The  title  Is  misleading  for  it 
means  Coats  of  Arms  belonging  to  feus  or  fiefs — • 
which  do  not  exist  and  never  did  exist  in  England. 
It  has  been  contended  in  vain  that  a  right  to  peerage 
can  pass  with  land,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  in 
England  any  such  contention  has  been  applied  to  coat 
armour.  y' 
The  real  object  which  Mr.  Foster  has  in  view  is  that 
of  publishing  arms  recorded  in  ancient  rolls  made  up  in 
the  Feudal  period,  not  merely  as  a  contribution  to  art 
and  history,  but — as  the  structure  of  his  book  of  itself 
indicates — as  an  introduction  to,  and  advertisement  of^ 
a  work  on  "Ancestral  Families",  of  which  the  com- 
mencement curiously  appears  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  title  of  the  proposed  work  is  equally  misleading 
for  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  any  family  not  ances- 
tral. The  preface  and  Introduction  to  "  Feudal 
Coats  of  Arms "  reveal  the  scheme  of  the  present 
and  the  future  books.  Mr.  Foster's  indignation 
was  aroused  by  the  publication  of  another  work 
in  which  persons  were  gibbeted  as  impostors  for 
using  armorial  ensigns  not  recorded  to  them  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  this  indignation  was 
the  "necessary  incentive"  to  carry  out  a  "long 
cherished  design  "  of  publishing  a  trustworthy  account 
of  the  armorial  bearings,  to  which  are  entitled  those, 
persons  regarded  by  him  as  belonging  to  "  Ancestral 
Families  ". 

The  author,  however,  is  careful  to  explain  that  his 
proposed  work  will  be  totally  destitute  of  any  authority 
but  his  own.  He  sneers  at  and  flouts  all  official  heralds  ; 
he  boasts  that  he  can  produce  a  fine  work  on  heraldry 
without  any  communication  v/Ith  the  Heralds'  College  ; 
and  he  will  admit  to  the  pages  of  his  LIbro  d'oro  all 
those  whom  he  decides  to  be  entitled  to  coat  armour 
whether  their  right  be  on  record  or  not.  This  may  be 
wise  as  a  commercial  venture, — of  that  he  is  a  better 
judge  than  ourselves — but  as  an  accurate  contri- 
bution to  genealogical  literature  it  is  absurd.  Mr. 
Foster  is  as  great  an  off'ender  as]  his  rivals,  for,  when 
his  introductory  flourishes  and  unjustifiable  references 
to  the  supposed  authorship  of  an  article  in  this  Review 
are  all  discounted,  the  result  is  simply  that  those  are 
the  real  gentry  and  the  real  owners  of  ancient  coat 
armour,  who  occupy  the  position  not  by  record, 
not  by  certificate  of  the  King's  officials,  but  by 
authority  of  Mr.  Joseph  Foster.  For  our  own  part  we 
must  place  that  authority  on  the  same  level  as  that 
which  most  persons  will  assign  to  the  theory,  gravely 
argued  In  this  book,  that  Heraldry  Is  founded  on  Totem 
Worship  and  Is  traceable  In  Greek  decoration.  We  do 
not  complain  of  the  argument  because  it  serves  as  a 
basis  for  some  excellent  Illustrations  executed  with  great 
spirit  ;  and  we  can  admire  the  pictures  without  being 
convinced. 

We  take  It  that  Heraldry  in  Its  origin  was 
a  military  art,  and  that  Its  use  was  confined  to  those 
who  held  land  by  military  tenure  or  knight  service. 
Heraldic  symbols  did  not  originally  Indicate  gentility, 
for  there  is  evidence — as  for  instance  in  the  Grey 
and  Hastings  controversy — that  men  claimed,  and' 
were  apparently  admitted  to  be,  gentle,  though 
not  entitled  to  arms.  The  theory  that  arms  make  the 
gentleman,  dexterously  used  as  it  has  been  for  the 
personal  advantage  of  professional  men,  has  in  our 
opinion  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  The  glamour  of 
feudalism  and  Its  attendant  chivalry,  the  predominance 
of  Norman  ideas  over  Saxon,  In  process  of  time 
obscured  the  truth,  and  every  gentleman  assumed  a 
shield  of  arms,  to  support  the  proposition — often 
false — that  his  ancestors  were  Norman  Knights.  The 
practice  was  easily  abused  and  as  a  corrective  the 
Visitations  of  England  by  Royal  Commissioners  began. 
So  thoroughly  was  England  visited  that  the  strongest 
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presumption  exists  against  any  family  entitled  to  coat 
armour,  and  then  in  a  good  social  position,  having 
escaped  notice.  Consequently  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  attempt  to  connect  a  living  person  with  one  of 
the  same  surname  recorded  in  a  Roll  of  Arms,  without 
recourse  to  the  records  in  the  College  of  Arms,  can  be 
satisfactory. 

To  publish  the  Rolls  of  Arms  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
undertaking,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  impor- 
tant work  of  this  character  is  in  progress.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  four  of  the  most  important  Rolls  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Heralds'  College  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  These  however  do  not  appear  in 
the  present  volume.  The  skill  required  for  illustrating 
in  pictures  the  armorial  bearings  recorded  in  rolls  lies 
in  the  proper  interpretation  of  '*  blazons".  Mr.  Foster 
has  sufficient  skill  to  render  the  blazons  accurately  in 
so  far  as  the  standard  works  on  heraldry  can  help 
him,  but  when  real  difficulty  arises  his  voice  is  not  that 
of  a  profound  antiquary.  He  also  raises  a  doubt 
whether  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the  old  handwritings 
— more  especially  by  giving  a  photograph  of  part  of  the 
Boroughbridge  Roll  side  by  side  with  a  copy  made 
some  sixty  years  ago,  instead  of  a  copy  of  his  own. 
It  is  after  success  in  the  understanding  of  blazons, 
that  the  art  of  giving  information  in  picture  form  begins. 
In  this  respect  the  volume  is  greatly  in  advance  of  any 
other  on  a  similar  scale.  We  do  not  like  the  coronets, 
and  we  do  not  admire  all  the  crest  wreaths,  but  as  a 
whole  the  work  is  spirited  and  graceful.  The  render- 
ing of  seals  in  red  profusely  adorning  the  introduction 
and  the  adaptation  of  designs  from  the  tessellated 
pavement  at  Neath  Abbey  adorning  the  preface  are 
well  conceived.  Various  achievements  scattered  about 
the  volume,  attributed  to  living  persons,  are  on  the 
whole  well  drawn.  In  short,  though  we  cannot 
approve  either  the  tone  or  the  matter  of  the  intro- 
duction, we  can  welcome  "  Some  Feudal  Coats  of 
Arms  "  as  a  work  of  art. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  there  is  in  progress  a 
great  revival  of  interest  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 
lt_  certainly  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons 
with  leisure  for  the  latter,  and  taste  for  the  former, 
has  largely  increased.  The  arts  of  architecture  and 
decoration  have  in  times  past  been  closely  associated 
fvith  heraldic  symbols,  and  as  the  perception  becomes 
:learer  that  in  art  the  ancient  ways  are  safest,  so  the 
study  of  heraldic  illustration  revives.  Illustration  how- 
ever is  but  the  outward  form  of  heraldry  ;  the  real 
meaning  and  the  science  of  that  meaning  lies  in  blazon. 
Phat  there  is  any  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  science 
ive  very  much  doubt,  for  it  is  difficult  to  feel  real 
interest  in  a  religion  into  the  spirit  of  which  one  cannot 
snter,  and  heraldry  was  almost  a  religion  of  the  mystical 
kind,  the  enthusiasm  for  which  is  extinct.  A  large 
lumber  of  persons  are,  np  doubt,  interested  in  proving 
Jescent  from  predecessors  who  bore  certain  arms  ;  but 
:he  desire  to  know  what  those  arms  meant,  and  why  each 
particular  coat  was  assumed,  is  limited  to  very  few 
Englishmen.  This  kind  of  inquiry  is  far  more  common 
n  America.  It  is  as  a  handmaid  to  art  that  heraldry  is 
low  more  attractive  than  it  was,  and  the  one  obstacle 
to  a  more  extended  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
subject  is  the  attempt  to  degrade  it  from  the  level 
3f  fine  art  to  that  of  a  trade.  Most  of  the  recent 
publications  on  the  subject  have  tended  in  this  direction, 
and  the  genuine  lovers  of  antiquity  and  mysticism 
regard  the  tendency  with  the  deepest  regret.  It  is  not 
Fair  however  to  blame  authors,  for  so  long  as  the  State 
:hooses  to  ignore  the  scientific  study  of  the  past,  and 
to  leave  our  priceless  records  unpublished,  it  is  from 
volumes  produced  on  commercial  principles  alone  that 
we  acquire  knowledge.  Every  ancient  charter,  every 
chartulary,  and  every  genuine  roll  of  arms  ought  to  be 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  was  long 
ago  begun,  but  discontinued,  the  fault  lying,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  while  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners  seem  mostly  to 
be  concerned  with  modern  correspondence. 


PARASITES  AND  THEIR  LIFE-HISTORY. 

"A  Treatise  on  Zoology."  Edited  by  E.  Ray 
Lankester.  Part  IV.  "  The  Platyhelmia,  Mesozoa 
and  Nemertini."  By  W.  B.  Benham.  London  : 
Black,     igoi.    15^-.  net. 

"  Zoology,  an  Elementary  Text-book."  By  A.  E. 
Shipley  and  E.  W.  MacBride.  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.     1901.     10s.  del.  net. 

"  A  Text  book  of  Zoology."  By  G.  P.  Mudge.  London  •> 
Arnold.  1901. 

PROFESSOR   BENHAM'S  volume  in  the  Oxford 
Zoology  raises  in  an  acute  form  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  that  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
has  set  himself  in    his    great  Oxford  Zoology.  It 
appears  that  the  MSS.  of  some  of  the  chapters  in  the 
present  volume  were  written  in  the  years  1895-1897  ; 
the  whole  of  the  volume  was  in  proof  early  in  1898, 
when  the  author  left  England  to  take  up  an  appoint- 
ment in  New  Zealand.    The  editor,  burdened  by  the 
gravity  of  this  position,  has  got  another  writer  to  add 
a  few  pages  of  notes  on  work  that  has  appeared  since. 
Unless  science  were  progressive  it  would  not  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  its  most  ardent  and  success- 
ful devotees,  but  we  doubt  if  it  be  possible  or  useful 
for  a  text-book  to  press  as   hotly  on  the  heels  of 
research  as  an  annual  record.     If  this  volume  were 
incomplete  without  an  appendix  containing  the  colossal 
achievements  of  i8gg  and  1900,  what  is  to  be  its  just 
fate  in  1902  or  1903?    Fortunately  the  answer  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  itself.    Professor  Benham  took  the 
very  considerable  body  of  existing  information  on  the 
interesting  groups  of  creatures  that  formed  his  subject, 
sifted  it,  codified  it,  and  arranged  it  in  a  form  that  will 
survive  the  addition  to  knowledge  of  many  more  facts. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  zoologist  to  be  a  specialist  in 
every  group,  and  a  well- ordered  treatise  such  as  this 
will   serve   the   purpose   of    all   but   specialists  for 
years.      Among    the    animals    discussed   are  many 
creatures   of    great    interest.     The   Turbellaria  are 
minute,  leaf-shaped  and  usually  flattened  worms  living 
in  mud,  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  sea.    Many  of  them 
are   free-living   carrion-feeders,  but   a   number  have 
become  parasites,  external  or  internal,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  number  of  the  most  troublesome  interna! 
parasites  of  the  higher  animals  and  of  man  have  been 
evolved  fromTurbellarian  ancestors.  The  transformation 
of  a  free-livingform  into  a  parasite  is  always  accompanied 
by  extremely  interesting  adaptations,  some  of  them  being 
degenerative  changes  which  may  result  in  an  apparent 
simplicity  of  form  disguising  the   real  morphologic 
nature  and  affording  difficult  problems  for  the  anatomist 
to  solve  ;  while  others  depend  on  elaborate  modifications 
of  the  reproductive   processes.    As  animals  become 
more  and  more  adapted  to  live  passively  in  a  peculiar 
environment,  the  need  of  elaborate  modes  of  multiplica- 
tion becomes  greater,  and  among  the  Turbellaria  there 
are  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  the  reproductions  by 
fission  and  budding  and  of  the  formation  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  eggs,  processes  that  attain  a  still  higher  com- 
plexity in  the  more  specialised  parasites.  The  Trematoda 
or  Flukes  are  creatures  that  have  advanced  still  further 
both  in  anatomical  complexity  and  in  adaptation  to 
parasitic  life,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  most  intricate  and  curious  cycles  of  life  that  occur 
in  the  animal  kingdom.    A  small  number  of  them  are 
ectoparasites,  but  the  vast  majority  live  within  the 
bodies  of  their  hosts  and  may  produce  extremely  serious 
diseases.    The  well-known  "  liver-fluke      the  cause  of 
sheep-rot,  is  only  one  example  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able  flukes   that  infest  vertebrate    and  invertebrate 
animals   and    that   exhibit    extremely   involved  life- 
histories.    The  liver-fluke  does  not  pass  directly  from 
one  sheep  to  another.    The  eggs  are  produced  by  the 
adult  flukes  within  the  body  of  the  sheep,  and,  on  leav- 
ing the  sheep,  develop    in    water  into  minute  free- 
living  larvae,  in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  simple 
Turbellarian  worms.     After  a  certain  period,  these 
larvae  perish,  unless  they  can  effect  entrance  into  the 
body  of  a  particular  water-snail.    Within  this  inter- 
mediate host  they  pass  through  further  modifications, 
and,  finally,  leaving  the  snail,  become  encysted  on  blades 
of  grass.    When  the  cysts  are  eaten  by  sheep  the 
la,rvse  attain  the  final  form.    In  this  complex  history 
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almost  every  larval  stage  is  capable  of  multiply- 
ing repeatedly,  so  that  not  only  does  the  adult 
fluke  produce  an  enormous  number  of  eggs  but 
each  egg  is  capable  of  producing  an  enormous 
number  of  flukes.  The  Cestoda  or  tape-worms  are 
parasites  even  more  highly  specialised,  and  in  their 
life-histories  the  presence  of  intermediate  hosts  is  almost 
invariable,  the  usual  routine  being  that  the  adult  form 
occurs  in  a  carnivorous  creature  and  the  larval  form  in 
the  creature  on  which  the  carnivorous  animal  usually 
preys.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  most  common  tape- 
worm of  the  cat  passes  its  larval  stage  in  the  body 
of  the  mouse.  Civilised  man  owes  his  comparative 
exemption  from  tape-worms  almost  entirely  to  his 
rejection  of  uncooked  flesh.  The  so-called  Mesozoa 
are  minute  creatures  of  extreme  simplicity  and  con- 
cerning many  of  them  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  may  be  larvae  of  which  the 
adult  stages  are  as  yet  undiscovered,  while  others 
may  be  extreme  cases  of  parasitic  degeneration.  The 
Nemertini  are  not  parasitic,  but  in  their  structure  present 
many  affinities  with  the  parasitic  worms. 

While  there  is  much  to  interest  the  general  naturalist 
in  the  complicated  life-histories  of  these  lowly  worms, 
the  morphological  problems  raised  by  their  structure 
are  equally  fascinating.  The  relation  of  these  creatures, 
which  have  no  ccelom  save  so  far  as  the  genital  cavities 
represent  a  ccelom,  to  the  Ccelomoccela  proper,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  excretory  organs  with  their 
flame-cells,  will  prove  specially  interesting  to  zoologists. 
The  homologies  of  the  generative  organs  and  the 
general  orientation  of  the  whole  bodies  (we  notice  with 
interest  that  Professor  Benham  accepts  the  view  that 
the  so-called  head  of  the  tape-worm  is  the  posterior 
extremity)  are  discussed  with  great  clearness. 

The  elementary  treatise  on  zoology  by  Messrs. 
Shipley  and  MacBride  is  not  a  very  successful  volume. 
The  authors  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  in  a  few 
hundred  pages,  and  naturally  have  had  to  condense  and 
compress  and  make  many  short  cuts.  They  have 
chosen  to  try  to  give  some  account  of  practically  every 
group  in  the  animal  kingdom.  One  result  of  this 
attempt  at  comprehensiveness  has  been  that  micro- 
scopic anatomy,  embryology  and  accounts  of  extinct 
forms  have  had  to  be  omitted  almost  entirely  ;  the  book 
has  become  modern  zoology  with  the  plot  omitted,  and 
resembles  much  more  closely  the  old  cataloguing 
methods  of  descriptive  text-books  than  an  introductory 
course  on  a  branch  of  science.  Another  result  is  that 
many  of  the  general  statements  are  simply  erroneous  as 
they  stand  ;  they  require  at  once  expansion  and  limita- 
tion to  represent  knowledge.  The  distinction  made 
between  animals  and  plants,  for  instance,  is  simply  not 
true.  To  take  another  case  from  vertebrate  anatomy 
(a  section  of  the  volume  in  which,  the  authors  state  in 
the  preface,  more  advanced  work  is  given)  statements 
regarding  the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  given 
as  true  of  birds  when  they  apply  only  to  the  particular 
type  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  account,  and, 
by  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  upon  these  statements 
is  founded  a  quite  ridiculous  contrast  betv.'een  the 
origin  of  the  liver  in  birds  and  in  mammals.  The 
authors  take  credit  that  their  volume  was  constrained 
by  the  requirements  of  no  particular  examination  ;  it  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  their  freedom  to  write  a  treatise  of  more 
intellectual  value. 

The  text-book  by  Mr.  Mudge  appears  to  follow  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  Syllabus  of  the  University  of 
London  closely.  The  author  is  fond  of  technical  terms 
and  students  who  "get  up  "  his  volume  will  run  a  risk 
of  mistaking  technical  terminology  for  knowledge. 
But  within  its  range  the  information  is  sound,  and  the 
diagrams  are  clear  and  exact. 


NOVELS. 

"Charlotte."  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London:  Long- 
mans. 1902.  6s. 
Mrs.  Walford's  latest  novel  is  a  minute  study  of  a 
very  independent  modern  young  woman  who  carries  to 
its  logical  conclusion  the  absencs  of  principle  on  which 
she  has  been  brought  up.    Whether  the  young  lady  is 


worth  study  quite  so  careful  is  not  certain.  She  is 
hardly  typical  of  any  class,  and  as  an  individual  she  is 
not  particularly  interesting.  Still,  her  career  affords 
some  interesting  situations.  We  cannot  quite  accept 
the  predominance  of  the  unmarried  daughter  in  a  set 
which  her  mother  is  too  second-rate  and  her  other 
relatives  too  respectable  to  enter,  but  if  we  grant  its 
possibility  the  story  is  fairly  plausible.  The  Charlotte 
of  the  earlier  chapters,  however,  has  too  much  of 
what  Bishop  Butler  called  "  rational  self-love  "  to 
fling  her  bonnet  over  the  windmill.  Her  flirtations 
are  made  very  real,  her  marriage  and  subsequent 
disaster  fail  to  harmonise.  The  book  has  points, 
but  certain  minor  matters  seem  to  show  a  want  of 
insight.  For  instance,  we  have  the  ostensibly  normal 
son  of  a  country  squire  and  M.P.  and  of  an  earl's 
daughter,  both  old-fashioned  church-going  Tories, 
and  of  him  we  read  that  he  never  possessed  a  frock- 
coat  until  he  went  down  from  Oxford,  and  that  un- 
checked by  his  father  he  swore  in  his  mother's  presence. 
It  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  picture.  Nor  are  the  bold 
bad  people  very  true  to  life. 

"The  Yellow  Fiend."  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London: 
Unwin.  1901.  6^. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  philosopher — was  it  not 
Talleyrand  ? — who  said  that  he  welcomed  the  conversa- 
tion of  fools  because  it  rested  his  mind.  We  rarely 
remember  reading  a  more  foolish  story  than  this;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  has  been  very  agreeable  as  an  absolutely 
colourless  sedative.  It  is  all  about  an  impossible  old 
mad  miser,  his  plain  and  commonplace  granddaughter, 
a  housekeeper  named  Pinny,  and  their  very  small  circle 
of  friends,  The  granddaughter  has  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Grey,  whose  husband  always  effaces  himself,  presumably 
for  some  high  political  purpose.  He  turns  out  in  the 
end  to  be  a  Mr.  Brook,  who  has  proposed  to  the  grand- 
daughter, and  is  only  found  out  by  chance  when  their 
marriage  is  imminent.  The  narrative  is  composed  of 
an  endless  succession  of  unimportant  details.  Mr. 
Brook  calls  to  see  the  miser  to  discuss  investments,  he 
inquires  after  the  housekeeper's  sailor  son,  he  asks 
leave  to  take  the  granddaughter  out  to  the  theatre.  A 
few  pages  further  on  the  same  thing  happens,  and  all 
the  details  are  repeated  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
variation.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  miser  dies,  the 
granddaughter  inherits  an  enormous  fortune,  she 
induces  Mr.  Brook  to  return  to  his  wife,  and  at  last  she 
is  married  to  a  prig  of  a  painter.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  this  book  as  a  more  efficient  cure  for 
insomnia  than  either  poppy  or  mandragora. 

"  Princess  Puck."     By  U.   L.   Silberrad.     London  : 
Macmillan.    1902.  6s. 

Although  Miss  Silberrad's  novel  successfully  inter- 
weaves the  ancient  formula  of  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  property  of  an  aged  and  aristocratic  rake,  which 
unexpectedly  closes,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  heroine, 
it  has  the  best  features  of  the  fiction  which  is  modern 
without  being  "  up-to-date  ".  Common-sense,  a  delight 
in  nature,  healthy  sentiment,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  are  some  of  the  main  ingredients  of  this  dish, 
and  they  are  mingled  in  the  present  instance  by  a  deft 
and  workmanlike  hand.  "  Princess  Puck"  herself,  the 
unconventional  heroine,  is  drawn  and  developed  with  de- 
lightful freshness,  while  her  three  cousins  are  all  skilfully 
and  individually  delineated.-  The  eldest  of  them,  a  very 
practical  young  person  with  "the  acquisitive  faculty  " 
strongly  developed,  is  an  excellent  and  amusing  study 
that  could  only  perhaps  have  been  drawn  by  feminine 
insight  devoid  of  occasional  feminine  maliciousness. 
The  scene  is  laid  for  the  most  part  in  and  around  a 
small  East  Anglian  town,  and  various  phases  of  quiet 
middle-class  society  are  sketched  with  a  light  and 
natural  touch.  Though  the  story  by  no  means  lacks 
distinction  in  the  special  sense,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished, 
perhaps,  by  its  being  so  eminently  readable. 

"  The  Trial  of  Man  :  an  Allegorical  Romance." 
London  :  Murray.  1902.  6^. 
This  book  is  difficult  to  classify.  The  form  is  that  of 
the  novel  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  theology  and  the 
theme  is  the  theme  of  Milton.  Here  Adam  is  a  monk 
named  Martin  who  after  being  shown  something  of 
Heaven  is  placed  in  a  Paradise  on  a  new  world,  with  an 
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ive  named  Lucy  brought  from  another  planet,  and  is 
old  to  start  the  "  perfect  people  ".  Sorely  tempted  by 
he  fiends  the  man  emerges  triumphant  only  to  fall  in 
he  moment  of  his  triumph  from  vainglory,  but  he 
Joes  not  sin  a  second  time  and  as  he  dies  wins  back 
/•aradise  for  his  world.  Angels  and  devils  play  busy 
parts  and  there  is  a  mighty  battle  fought  between  them 
"or  the  translated  monk.  Had  the  author  any  sense  of 
lumour  we  should  not  have  been  treated  to  heavenly 
Red  Cross  ambulance  companies  tending  broken  wings 
ind  supporting  wounded  angels  homewards.  Perhaps 
f  the  author  possessed  humour  the  book  would 
lot  have  been  written  ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  subject 
las  been  elaborated  with  considerable  thought  and  is 
aresented  with  unquestionable  literary  ability. 

'Four-leaved  Clover."  By  Maxwell  Grey.  London: 
Heinemann.  igoi.  6^. 
This  book  will  do  no  one  any  harm — and  that  is 
ibout  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  Its  character  is 
idyllic,  its  incidents  commonplace  or  overstrained  and 
its  characters  stuffed  with  sawdust.  The  slight  story 
is  spun  out  by  soliloquies  and  descriptions  which  with 
the  aid  of  thick  paper  and  large  type  carry  it  through 
some  200  pages  to  a  vapid  ending.  All  the  good  people 
are  happy  and  even  the  villain  repents  for  no  obvious 
reason  and  promises  to  be  a  good  boy  for  the  sake  of 
the  heroine  who  marries  his  hated  rival.  Maxwell 
Grey  used  to  do  better  work  than  this. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*'The  Victorian  Anthology."  Edited  by  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  1902.  js.  6d. 
Sir  M.  Grant  Duff  writes  his  preface  and  his  notes  so  art- 
lessly and  is  so  evidently  moved  by  the  best  intentions  that 
it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  have  to  find  fault  with  him. 
Yet  it  has  to  be  found.  He  quotes  Palgrave  in  one  of  his 
opening  pages,  and  in  doing  so  invites  a  fatal  contrast  between 
his  own  volume  and  that  exquisitely  arranged  and  edited,  that 
unrivalled  anthology,  "  The  Golden  Treasury".  One  or  two  of 
the  "  Introductory  Notes "  on  some  of  the  poets  included  in 
this  collection  strike  us  as  perilously  near  the  comic.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  Shelley  and  Keats,  had  they  only  lived 
to  middle  life,  would  have  been  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  has  found  out  that  Hood  was  a  genuine  poet  :  bless 
the  man,  who  ever  doubted  it  ?  Observing  these  things  in  the 
batch  of  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  seeing  no 
references  to  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold  or  others 
we  had  hopes  that  the  editor  tried  to  make  up  for  his  little  faults 
iDy  "  occasional  brilliant  flashes  of  silence  ".  But  it  is  not  so. 
Some  more  "  Introductory  Notes  "  are  inserted  later  on.  Of 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  FitzGerald  he  says  :  "All  people,  who 
care  for  poetry  at  all,  have  long  since  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  position  they  would  assign  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
to  these  three  authors  ".  But  he  is  not  going  to  let  off  Kingsley 
or  Arnold  so  lightly.  Kingsley's  poetry  "  may  outlive  his  novels 
as  long  as  these  have  outlived  his  rather  confused  theology". 
Arnold  is  all  but  perfect  we  are  told  ;  and  "  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred 'Thyrsis'  to  the  'Scholar-Gipsy',  and  have  added 
'Calais  Sands',  'Strangers  from  Carnac ',  'Westminster 
Abbey',  and  'A  Southern  Night',  if  they  had  been  publici 
juris".  Tit-bits  are  given  in  this  volume  from  FitzGerald's 
"  Omar"  :  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  served  in  the  same  way.  Dodd's 
"  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  "  has  been  outstript. 

*'  The  Royal  Navy.  A  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present."  By  W.  M.  Laird  Clowes.  Assisted  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Vol.  VI.  London  : 
.Sampson  Low.  1901.  2^s.  net. 
This  volume  shows  some  falling-off  from  its  predecessors. 
The  account  of  the  war  of  1812  is  impartially  dealt  with  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  might  be  expected  from  his  early  work 
on  this  subject.  Without  supporting  the  exaggerations  of 
James  as  regards  the  superiority  in  size  and  armament  of  the 
American  frigates  he  recognises  that  they  had  an  advantage 
in  these  respects  over  ours,  but  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the 
-over-confidence  and  neglect  of  gunnery  in  our  ships  as  the 
cause  of  defeat.  Tradition  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
rnaster,  and  the  lesson  of  181 2  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
•victory  in  future  contests  will  go  to  the  nation  that  has  earned 
it  by  thorough  preparation.  The  account  of  the  Russian  War, 
the  most  important  contest  upon  which  we  have  embarked 
since  181 5,  indicates  hasty  compilation.  In  stating  that 
the  transportation  of  the  allied  armies  to  the  Crimea  was 
carried  out  in  a  bungling  and  foolhardy  manner,  justice 
is  hardly  done  to  those  who  planned  and  executed  this 
work  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  Brereton,  who  is 
quoted  on  several  occasions,  was  a  friend  of  Admiral 
Dundas  and  a  guest  on  board  his  ship.  As  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Admiral  was  opposed  to  the  expedition,  those  about  him 


doubdess  viewed  the  operation  far  from  favourably,  and 
]5rereton  is  not  an  impartial  witness  as  to  its  execution.  A 
curious  error  is  made  in  connexion  with  that  memoral)lc  con- 
sultation after  the  expedition  started  as  to  where  it  should  land. 
Mr.  Clowes  states  that  when  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud —then  very 
unwell— signalled  his  wish  to  confer  with  Lord  Raglan  and 
Admiral  Dundas  they  proceeded  in  the  "Caradoc"  to  the 
"  Villc  de  Paris  ".  "  While  Raglan  who  had  lost  a  leg  remained 
alongside  Dundas  visited  the  Marshal,  &c."  It  is  no  doubt  a 
slip  which  gives  the  loss  of  limb  Lord  Raglan  had  sustained  as 
a  leg  instead  of  an  arm.  This  prevented  him  going  on  board 
the  "  Ville  de  Paris  "  at  sea,  but  he  sent  Colonel  .Steele — his 
military  secretary — with  Admiral  Dundas  to  see  the  Marshal, 
and  on  their  return  to  the  "  Caradoc"  Lord  Raglan  called  a 
conference  of  the  principal  officers,  which  resulted  in  a 
survey  of  the  coast  by  him  and  the  selection  of  a  spot  where  the 
landing  took  place. 

"General.    British  Empire  Series  V."    London:  Kegan  Paul. 
1902.    5  J. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  British  Empire  series, 
and  if  in  some  measure  it  is  a  hotch-potch  its  variety  makes 
it  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  series.  It  contains  a  pre- 
face by  Lord  Avebury  written  apparently  long  ago.  Lord 
Avebury  talks  about  the  Queen  instead  of  the  King.  This 
might  have  been  corrected,  notwithstanding  the  publisher's 
explanation  that  delay  has  occurred  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  contributors  who  reside  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Such  subjects  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  the  British 
mercantile  marine,  the  negro  in  Barbados,  the  railways  of 
Greater  Britain,  Polar  discovery,  and  the  duties  of  Empire 
make  up  a  comprehensive  survey  of  places  and  points  which 
could  not  be  included  in  the  volumes  dealing  with  the  larger 
Imperial  possessions.  Lord  Avebury's  views  on  economic 
questions  are  perverted  by  his  loyalty  to  Cobdenism.  Dis- 
cussing the  preference  given  to  British  goods  in  Canada  he 
says  "  As  we  admit  Canadian  products  to  the  British  market 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  she  receives  from  any  other 
country,  it  is  only  natural,  apart  from  feeling,  that  she  should 
offer  us  some  corresponding  advantages  ".  To  put  the  matter 
another  way  because  Canada  is  permitted  to  send  goods  to  the 
British  market  on  the  same  terms  as  Russia  or  Germany  there- 
fore Canada  should  give  us  some  preference  over  Russia  or 
Germany.    Absurdity  could  hardly  go  further. 


THEOLOGY  ROMAN  AND  OTHER. 

"  Roads  to  Rome."  Bemg  personal  records  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  converts  to  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Cardinal  Vaughan.  London  :  Longmans. 
1901.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Church  ;  where  Realised,  and  where 
not."  By  the  Rev.  John  MacLaughlin.  London  :  Burns 
and  Oates.  1901.  2s.  6d. 
These  two  volumes  are  interesting  not  so  much  from  the 
intrinsic  force  of  their  arguments  as  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  way  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  regard  those 
arguments.  "  Roads  to  Rome  "  consists  of  the  letters  written 
by  some  sixty-five  converts  in  answer  to  an  enterprising  editor 
who  asked  them  why  they  had  "  gone  over  ".  Some,  like  Lord 
Brampton,  were  cautious  and  declined  to  give  reasons  ;  the 
majority  consented,  and  the  reasons  are  as  a  rule  the  same  ; 
they  were  tired  of  the  variations  both  of  teaching  and  ritual  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  they  were  attracted  by  Rome's  claims  to 
authority,  infallibility,  continuity,  and  universality  ;  and  they 
have  found  a  peace  of  mind  in  submission  to  her  which 
they  never  experienced  before.  We  have  read  the  book  with 
much  interest  and  some  sympathy  ;  but  the  writers  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  to  claim  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to 
possess  it ;  while  the  peace  obtained  by  complete  submission 
may  be  obtained  in  other  communities  on  the  same  terms.  Dr. 
Salmon's  book  on  "The  Infallibility  of  the  Church"  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  somewhat  scornfully,  but  the  strength  of  his 
arguments  does  not  seem  to  be  realised.  Mr.  MacLaughlin 
undertakes  to  prove  that  our  Lord  formed  a  definite  design  of 
the  nature  and  organisation  of  His  Church,  and  that  that  design 
is  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  not  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Much  the  same  arguments  as  in  "  Roads 
to  Rome";  our  Lord  promised  His  Church  should  at  all 
times  be  infallible,  and  so  no  Church  which  does  not  claim 
to  be  infallible  can  be  His.  He  writes  :  "  Once  it  is  established 
that  there  exists  on  earth  a  Church  which  is  infallible  in  her 
teaching,  all  controversy  may  cease ",  which  suggests  the 
rejoinder  "  controversy  seldom  ceased  in  the  early  Church, 
therefore  she  was  not  then  believed  to  be  infallible  ".  Even  the 
decisions  of  Nicaea  did  not  command  immediate  and  universal 
assent,  and  a  Bishop  of  Rome  signed  an  express  repudiation  of 
its  test  word,  and,  as  Cardinal  Newman  said  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  "Arians",  became  a  "renegade";  while  as  Pope 
Honorius  was  publicly  anathematised  as  a  heretic  at  the  sixth 
general  Council  (see  Hefele  §  324),  it  looks  as  if  either  the 
Council  or  the  Pope  were  fallible  in  the  seventh  century.  But 
whereas  the  writers  in  "Roads  to  Rome"  know  something 
about  the  Anglican  side  of  the  controversy,  and  often  take 
pains  to   inform   us  that   Littledale,  or  Gore,  or  Salmon 
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drove  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Mr. 
MacLaughlin  knows  little  of  modern  Anglican  theology. 
His  authorities  for  English  Church  history  are  Macaulay, 
Green,  and  Froude  ;  for  our  doctrine  of  Scripture  inspiration, 
Horne  and  Tottenham  ;  on  other  points  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Pye.  He  resuscitates  the 
usual  charges  that  our  Church  was  created  at  the  Reformation, 
is  dependent  on  Parliament  for  her  Creed,  and  may  not  carry 
on  mission  work  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
&c.  ;  he  would  do  well  to  study  some  more  Anglican  Theology 
before  he  writes  another  book  to  convert  us. 

"  Translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles."  With  Commen- 
tary. By  James  M'Swiney.  London  :  Sands.  1901. 
loj.  bd.  net. 

What  Dr.  Driver  did  a  few  years  ago  in  the  "  Parallel 
Psalter"  for  the  members  of  the  English  Church,  P'ather 
M'Swiney  (for  he  is  not  a  Presbyterian  minister  but  a  Jesuit 
priest)  has  done  in  this  book  for  members  of  his  own  commu- 
nion. He  has  done  it  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  however 
than  Dr.  Driver,  and  done  it  very  well.  He  gives  first  a 
general  introduction,  clear  and  not  loo  long,  to  the  whole 
Psalter  ;  then  in  parallel  columns  his  own  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  English  version  from  the  Vulgate,  with  intro- 
duction and  brief  notes  to  each  Psalm.  The  notes  are  mainly 
exegetical  and  are  well  illustrated  from  the  various  versions  ; 
they  enable  the  lay  reader  to  understand  quickly  if  not  the 
meaning  of  every  verse  in  the  Psalms,  yet  at  any  rate  the  interpre- 
tation ot  it  given  by  the  best  Hebrew  scholars.  His  critical  posi- 
tion as  might  be  expected  is  conservative  ;  he  accepts  in  almost 
every  case  the  statements  of  the  titles  to  the  Psalms  ;  yet  he 
allows  the  existence  of  Maccabean  poems  in  the  collection,  and 
would  assign  Psalms  44,  74,  and  79  to  that  period.  The  book 
is  a  very  useful  piece  of  work. 

"The  Faith  of  the  Millions  ;  a  Selection  of  Past  Essays."  By 
G.  Tyrrell.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans,  igoi.  loj.  net. 
Father  Tyrrell  is  a  philosopher,  or  at  any  rate  is  the  master  of 
a  fairly  extensive  philosophic  terminology,  which  he  makes 
use  of  in  the  treatment  of  theological  and  other  subjects  ;  and 
in  these  two  volumes  of  collected  essays  one  pervading  aim  can 
always  be  discovered — to  get  to  the  philosophic  justification 
and  proof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position.  The  essay  may  be 
on  history  or  biography  or  art  as  well  as  on  a  professedly 
philosophic  subject  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  generally  sooner, 
we  work  round  to  the  same  end.  He  aims  high  and  writes 
carefully ;  the  essays  are  certainly  weighty,  and  indeed  heavy  ; 
as  separate  articles  they  must  have  acted  as  valuable  ballast 
to  the  lighter  material  in  magazines  ;  but  taken  all  by  them- 
selves they  are  somewhat  dull. 

"  The  Law  of  Forgiveness  as  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." By  J.  M.  Schulhof  Cambridge  :  Heffer  and 
Sons.  1 901.  3^.  bd. 
The  systematic  study  of  biblical  theology  is  as  indispensable 
as  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology  for  any  clergyman  who 
wishes  to  be  an  efficient  preacher  ;  in  fact,  almost  more  so,  for 
biblical  is  the  foundation  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  till  lately 
England  was  lacking  here  ;  the  great  treatises  were  written  in 
German  or  French  ;  the  excellent  contributions  to  the  subject 
in  Lightfoot's  and  Westcott's  commentaries  took  the  form  of 
"  additional  notes  "  to  this  or  that  text,  and  were  necessarily 
fragmentary  and  detached  ;  and  in  addition  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  books  on  biblical  theology,  whether  transla- 
tions or  original  compositions,  are  dull.  The  early  part  of  Mr. 
Schulhof  s  essay  is  no  exception  to  this,  and  it  is  marred  by  an 
over-academic  style  ;  but  as  he  warms  to  his  work  he  becomes 
more  interesting,  and  the  result  is  a  methodical  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching  on  forgiveness  of  sins,  retribu- 
tion, and  the  unforgiven  state.  If  clergy  would  carefully  work 
through  this  book  with  Greek  Testament  and  Lexicon  at  hand, 
it  would  give  definiteness  to  their  ideas  on  these  important 
subjects,  and  have  a  beneficial  result  on  next  year's  Lent 
Lectures. 

"Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  is  being  Saved.'"  By  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Edited  by  P.  M.  Barnard.  ("Early  Church 
Classics.")  London :  S.P.C.K.  1901.  \s. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Barnard  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  of  Clement's  "Quis  Dives  Salvetur"  based  on  the 
eleventh-century  Escurial  MS.,  which  is  the  earliest  we  possess 
of  this  treatise  ;  previous  editions  had  been  based  on  an 
inaccurate  copy  printed  by  Ghisler  from  a  Vatican  MS.,  which 
was  itself  copied  from  the  Escurial  MS. — another  instance  of 
"the  strange  haphazard  way  in  which  the  early  editions  of 
Fathers,  as  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  were  prepared. 
Now  Mr.  Barnard  has  made  for  the  S.P.C.K.  a  very  useful 
translation  of  the  work  for  English  readers,  with  brief  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  Apart  from  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
homily  itself,  it  is  valuable  to  the  textual  critic  from  its  numerous 
Scripture  quotations  ;  and  we  gain  from  it  another  instance  of 
.S.  John  i.  18  being  cited  in  accordance  with  the  oldest  MSS. 
("the  only  begotten  (iod");  the  old  editions  read  "the  only 
laegottcn  Son  (lod",  Son  being  a  marginal  correction  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  which  in  the  first  printed  edition  was  introduced 
into  the  text. 


"  Apostles  of  the  Lord."    By  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.    London : 
Longmans.    1901.    3J.  bd.  net. 
Another  volume  of  addresses  on  the  duties  and  ideals  of  the 
parish  priest  by  Canon  Newbolt.    He  has  written  much  on  this 
subject  before  and  has  written  well  ;  but  these  lectures  give  the 
impression  that  the  author  is  getting  tired  and  is  coming  to  an 
end  of  what  he  has  to  say.    They  are  a  mixture  in  almost  equal  * 
proportions  of  commonplace  and  of  quite  wise  thoughts  on  men 
and  character  ;  sometimes  the  matter  is  thin  and  is  helped  out  '* 
by  illustrations  more   numerous   than    apt  ;   sometimes  the  ' 
practical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  advice  is  admirable,  and 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  candidates  for  Orders.    Canon  ^ 
Newbolt  is  a  careful  writer  as  a  rule,  but  we  catch  him  tripping  ' " 
on  p.  37  where  he  makes  the  pessimist  complain  that  all  loaves  ' 
are  stones  and  all  fish  are  scorpions. 

"The  Church  in  Greater  Britain."  (Donellan  Lectures  for 
1900-1901.)     By  G.  R.  Wynne.    London:  Kegan  Paul.  !|, 
1 90 1.    5J-.  net.  J 
Dr.  Wynne  has  performed  a  very  useful  task  in  compiling 
these  lectures  on  the  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  \ 
the  various  British  colonies.    He  takes  the  colonies  one  by  one  \ 
and  traces  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  them  from  the  first  ;( 
heroic  efforts  of  this  or  that  individual  missionary  to  the  full  li 
organisation  and  vigorous  corporate  life,  which  has  been  in  ( 
nearly  every  case  the  result.     And  he  has  produced  a  book  !|i 
interesting  and  inspiriting  to  read  and  collecting  together  an  1 
amount  of  information  on  the  history  not  simply  of  the  Church  ; 
but  also  of  the  colonies  themselves  that  otherwise  could  only  be 
obtained  at  widely  scattered  sources. 

"  Dialogues  on  the  Supersensual  Life."  By  Jacob  Behmen. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Holland.  London  :  Methuen.  1901. 
3^-.  bd. 

A  well-printed  and  handy  edition  of  some  of  the  simpler 
religious  dialogues  of  the  German  mystic,  with  a  good  preface 
and  biography  by  Mr.  Holland.    In  matters  theological  one  of 
the  best  correctives  to  overmuch  criticism  will  be  found  in  a  ' 
healthy  mysticism,  and  there  is  much  in  these  dialogues  that  is  , 
healthy  and  beautiful.     Yet  Jacob  Behmen  was  not  proof 
against  the  temptation  of  thinking  he  had  reached  a  profound  ' 
truth  when  he  had  stated  a  paradox — not  to  say  a  contradiction  '< 
— or  elaborated  a  system  of  names  ;  we  get  both  of  these  ex-  ' 
pedients  here.    In  the  preface  we  learn  that  he  was  accused  of 
heresy  by  the  clergyman  into  whose  hands  his  earliest  writings 
fell.    This  may  have  been  due  not  only  to  their  mysticism  but 
to  a  certain  insistence  on  the  deciding  power  of  the  will  which  ! 
meets  us  now  and  then  in  these  dialogues  (as  in  William  Law)'  J 
and  which  may  have  smacked  of  Pelagianism  to  those  rigid?  ; 
Lutheran  divines.    Elsewhere  indeed  he  preaches  the  passivity  i 
of  the  will  in  language  that  shows  Lutheran  training  and  might  r  ; 
well  have  been  used  by  Luther  himself  '  • 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Thcodor  von  Bernhardi  iind  Theodor  Goldstilcker :  Idolatrie 
und  Idealisimis.  Betrachten  eines  Achtundvierzigcrs.  Von 
Wilhelm  Tobias.  Berlin  :  Rosenbaum  und  Hart. 
1901.    M.  8. 

"...  His  fame  as  a  Sanskritist  made  him  an  ornament  to 
our  age,  and  it  led  to  his  being  consulted  by  scholars,  and  even 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  in  Europe  and  all   over  India 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Empire  to  another.    But  the  homage 
thus  paid  him,  which  might  have  turned  a  weaker  brain  than 
Goldstiicker's  never  altered  him.    His  manners  were  always 
perfectly  simple  and  unassuming.    And  ...  his  mind  was  so 
little  weighted  by  the  cumbrous  panoply  of  his  vast  erudition 
that  it  kept  in  the  van  of  the  contemporary  movements  of 
public  opinion.  ..."    Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  English 
orator  over  Professor  Goldstiicker's  English  grave  in  1872.  It 
was  not  exaggerated.    He  was  a  man  who  lived  for  others  ; 
and  Professor  Tobias  has  done  well  to  make  him  the  text  of  an 
absorbing  if  somewhat  rambling  sermon.    He  contrasts  the 
"  idealism  "  of  his  friend  Goldstucker  with  the  "  idolatry  "  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  formal,   the  official,   the  prejudiced,  the 
Bismarckian  Bernhardi.     This  contrast  he  points  in  every 
direction,  political  social  and  religious  ;  until,  as  it  were,  he  sits 
back  in  his  chair  and  delivers  some  charming  tales  of  a  grand- 
father.   Few  minds  are  so  richly  stored  as  Professor  Tobias'. 
He  is  a  profound  philosopher,  but  he  knows  how  to  make  the 
Kantianism,  which  is  the  professed  creed  of  his  practice 
agreeable.      He  is  acquainted  with    many   literatures,  and 
they   drop   like   honey   from    his   lips.      In  the  course  of 
enthusiastic  excursions  he  is  led  into  many  memories,  and  into 
a  long  precis  of  the  anti-Semitic  revival  in  Prussia.    What  he 
has  to  say  is  extremely  interesting  ;  and  not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  is  the  recollection  of  his  old  home.    He  strongly 
denies  that  any  dogma,  monotheism  included,  is  a  true  featuic 
of  enlightened  and  earnest  Judaism.    Ever-widening  sympathy 
is  his  watchword,  and  he  pierces  through  the  forms  of  religions 
to  the   spirit  of   religion.     Above  all   he  seems  to  abhor 
Pharisaism.    "  Qui  le  dirait  !  "  he  exclaims  with  Montesquieu 
"  la  vertu  mcmc  a  besoin  de  limites". 
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'childcncngen  Jer  Suahcli.  Gesammelt  und  iibersetzt.  Von 
Dr.  C'  Veiten.  Gottingen  :  Daudenhoeck  und  Ruprecht. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.    M.  5. 

The  recitals  in  their  own  language  of  Siiaheli  niggers  trans- 
ited by  an  explorer  are,  we  confess,  somewhat  beyond  us,  but 
3ey  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  East  Africa.  The  first  is  an 
xpedition  to  Tanganyika,  the  second  to  Nyassa,  and  there  are 
ravels  to  Uzaramu  and  other  Barbaries.  But  there  is  also  a 
.ip  to  Europe  from  Daressalam  to  Berlin  by  .Selim  bin 
ibakari,  and  another  to  Russia  and  Siberia.  We  had  hoped 
)r  some  treats  in  these.  But  of  Naples  Selim  only  notes  that 
is  the  biggest  harbour  in  Italy,  that  the  blue  grotto  is 
3  called  because  the  water  makes  it  "  wash  blue  "  ;  that  Capri 

celebrated  among  several  small  islands,  that  it  is  wonderful 
)  see  the  excavated  men  at  Pompeii,  that  Vesuvius  spits 
re,  and  so  forth.  It  is  rather  nice  however  to  find  him 
<claiming  at  the  outset  of  his  journey  to  Russia  from  Berlin  : 
In  the  name  of  God  the  merciful  bestower  of  mercies  !  In 
le  third  month  of  the  year  1314,  I  travelled  with  my  master 
[err  Dr.  Bumiller  from  the  Frederick  Street  Railway  Station", 
elim  denounces  the  Russian  railway  carriages  and  contrasts 
leir  whole  system  with  the  German  and  the  French.  The 
ussians  he  found  the  most  pious  people  on  earth.  He  notes 
lat  in  Russia  you  can  get  into  the  theatres  by  "tipping"  the 
tendants.  He  liked  the  Moscow  churches.  He  found  the 
reek  service  different  from  that  of  other  countries  "  but  they 
ray  to  the  same  Messiah".  In  Siberia  he  especially  admired 
le  scener\-  between  Samarah  and  Omskow.  He  was  delighted 
i  find  Moslems  on  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier.  He  is  always 
ating  the  ways  of  horses  and  the  discomfort  of  conveyances, 
^e  has  seen  much,  he  says,  that  he  could  never  have  imagined 
:  home,  and  he  owes  it  all  to  "  God  Almighty,  and  Dr. 
umiller".  "In  all  my  journeys",  he  observes,  "I  have 
<perienced  many  pleasures  but  also  many  annoyances,  but  I 
ave  endured  them  and  eventually  known  the  worth  of  travel", 
[ere  we  agree  with  Selim  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
le  works  of  Martin  Tupper  would  lend  themselves  admirably 
»  a  Suaheli  translation. 

' ntndbedingungcn   der  gesellschaftlichen    Wohlfahrt.  Von 
Samuel   Revai.      Leipzig :    Verlag   von    Duncker  und 
Humblot.    1902.    M.  14. 
This  is  an  enormous  work  on  an  enormous  theme  ;  and 
though,  to  our  mind,  erroneous  in  its  chief  conclusions,  it 
fords,  at  every  step,  matter  at  once  critical  and  instructive,  as 
ell  as  a  conspectus  of  previous  opinion,  which,  by  its  thorough- 
iss  and  its  learning,  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of 
(Continued  on  page  274.) 
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Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 

USINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE   BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF    COAL    GAS    MADE  GOOD. 


JLL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 

•ROYIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

D  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


zested  Funds 
nual  Income 


..  £3.319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
£355,057  1  Claims  Paid    ..      .  £10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY    STRONG  RESERVES. 
/IINIMUM  PREMIUM  ASSURANCE.    WORLD  WIDE  POLICIES. 

£312,582  divided  in  i^gB.    £299,601  carried  forward  to 

NEXT  DIVISION   OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

GUAR.A.NTEED  5%  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 

All  kinds  of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption,  and 
Annuity  Policies  issued. 
 H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

IE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

RE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
y  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  /^soo.ooo.  Total 
nds  over  j£  1,500,000. 

 K.  COZENS  '?~Vl\1W.  General  Manaf;er. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1843. 

'WVE8TED  FUNDS    £42.000,000 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO   COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  LARGE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices:  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W, 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  11".  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRS  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 


EDINBURGH  :   35   ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office :  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,119.     Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,527,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  0/  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£I,000,000.        FUUDS  IN  HAND-£1, 900.000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
RoiiEKT  Henky  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son, K  C.B. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  YV^.Y.Y.'^AK'ii,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

Results  of  Quinquennial  Valuation,  1901 : 

(1)  RESERVES  FOR  LIABILITIES  on  2\  PER  CENT.  BASIS. 

(2)  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  DECLARED  BY  SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

Full  Particulars  and  every  information  on  application. 

Head  Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  Kinp William  St.eef.  City: 
195  Piccadilly,  W.:  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  124  West  End  Lane,  N.W.;  and 
10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 
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political  philosophy  and  of  economic  science.  The  "Essen- 
tials of  Social  Welfare "  together  with  their  uses  and  abuses, 
past  and  present,  are  pursued  in  all  their  complicated  ramifica- 
tions through  a  weighty  and  a  lengthy  volume. 

Herr  Rdvai  is  neither  an  ordinary  Socialist  nor  a  Communist  in 
their  accepted  varieties.  He  successively  and  successfully  criti- 
cises their  many  devices  for  grappling  with  the  evils  of  modern 
civilisation.  He  is  not  a  "  cosmopolitan  "  ;  still  less  of  course, 
one  of  those  disorganised  and  disorganising  "  cosmopolites  " 
called  "anarchists".  But  he  believes  that  private  property, 
with  its  attendant  and  consequent  capitalism,  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  maladies  the  body  politic  ;  he  desires  its  removal,  and 
he  presents  a  detailed  scheme  for  his  purpose. 

Money  and  private  property  are  entirely  eliminated.  There 
is  a  general  conscription  for  work,  and  all  labour  at  that  for 
which  his  or  her  capacities  best  fit  them.  The  country  is 
parcelled  into  decentralised  districts  allotted  to  groups.  The 
government, — which  in  its  form  may  be  even  a  monarchy — is 
divided  into  departments,  with  heads  and  administrators  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  The  individual  toils  for,  and  is  rewarded 
by  the  community  which  proportions  the  goods  conceded  in 
kind  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Of  these  goods  there  is 
a  fixed  ma.ximum  and  minimum.  Women  from  their  physical 
organisation  and  mission  are  excluded  from  political  life. 
Marriage  will  be  purified  by  the  absolute  elimination  of 
material  interests  (pp.  608  and  seq.).  Children  will  be  born  in 
the  State  institutions  and  educated  in  ascending  schools,  till  the 
age  of  self-support  arrives.  Character  must  be  watched  to 
enable  the  child  to  specialise  its  efforts.  There  will  be  an 
absolute  State  supremacy  which  will  chime  with  individual 
interests.  Amusements  will  be  regulated  on  a  colossal  scale 
and  at  stated  intervals.  Every  department  will  own  its  club. 
There  will  be  no  private  kitchen.  .Service  will  be  provided  for 
by  those  fitted  to  serve,  who  if  they  develop  other  qualities  will 
ascend  in  the  scale.  The  fact  that  one  family  will  probably 
comprise  several  grades  of  avocation  will  facilitate  equality. 
There  will  be  perfect  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  ; 
and  fraternity  will  result  from  unrestricted  association  devoid  of 
superfluous  impediments. 

Such  is  the  pleasing  picture  ; — a  clockwork  State  without  a 
key.  Its  machinery  has  however  other  very  serious  drawbacks 
besides  its  neglect  of  the  key  of  human  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  quis  custodiet  custodes?  Who  is  to  ensure  the 
capacity  of  the  rulers,  and  still  more  of  the  adjudgers  of  excel- 
lence and  of  the  adjusters  of  standards  ?  In  the  second,  two 
of  the  great  factors  in  human  nature  must  be  eradicated — that 
of  tradition,  and  that  of  the  craving  for  privacy  more  than  for 
publicity.  Our  author's  scheme  is  a  life  under  the  electric  light : 
human  beings  prefer  sunshine  with  relieving  shadow.  In  the 
third,  although  the  motives  of  competition  and  of  ambition  are 
preserved  if  transferred,  who  would  be  a  miner,  for  instance, 
under  the  new  regime  ?  The  miner  would  naturally  not  rank  high 
in  the  scale,  the  reward  of  which  lies  in  increasing  State  prefer- 
ment ;  but  to  be  a  miner  requires  high  inducement  ;  and  the 
money  inducements  are  ex  hypothesi  removed.  Therefore,  if 
the  minerals  of  the  country  are  to  be  worked,  the  miners  will 
rule  the  State  :  which  is  absurd.  In  the  fourth  it  needs  very 
little  reflection  to  perceive  that  from  economic  causes,  only  a 
very  small  or  an  absolutely  self-sufficing  country  could  adopt 
the  plan  which  would  probably  be  demolished  even  there  in  a 
few  years  by  the  constant  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  throughout  his  suggestive  com- 
mentaries he  fails  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  two  main 
aspects  of  his  subject.  The  first  is  the  broad  and  general 
tendency  in  social  systems  ;  the  second,  their  narrow  effects  on 
individuals.  For  social  systems,  however  artificial,  act  like 
Nature  herself  and  sacrifice  the  part  for  the  whole.  Individual 
wretchedness  is  the  horror  of  civilisation,  and  it  is  appalling  to 
think  that  only  seventeen  per  cent,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  biggest  city  in  the  world  are  well  to  do.  That  capitalism 
must  be  forced  to  realise  its  duties  and  responsibilities  becomes 
urgently  manifest.  But  that  this  would  happen  if  the  State 
were  capitalist,  and  if  a  system  were  created  by  which  every 
member  of  the  State  must  starve  in  subsistence,  while  it  rioted 
in  occupation,  is  still  open  to  doubt. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  February  contains  the  powerful 
opening  of  a  new  story — "Vice — Mama'  —  by  Ernst  v. 
Wildenbruch.  It  concerns  the  fortunes — or  rather  misfortunes, 
of  the  young  son  of  an  aristocratic  staff  officer  on  whom  the 
burden  is  cast  that  his  mother  was  of  Jewish  origin.  Anything 
more  despicable  than  the  cruel  and  mean  persecution  of  the 
military  school  with  which  the  novel  begins  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  'l"he  "Tilsit"  correspondence  by  Herr  Bailleu  is 
continued.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  "Otto  Ribbeck"  by 
Herr  Hausrath  ;  and  a  long  article  by  Herr  Gustav  Cohn  on 
".State  Officialdom  and  State  Science".  The  paper  on 
"Herder  and  the  Duchess  Louise"  is  continued;  and  Herr 
Fran/.  Xaver  Kraus  notices  Herr  .Steinmann's  fine  work  in  the 
"  .Sistine  Chapel"  already  reviewed  in  these  columns.  The 
"  Political  Survey"  article  omits  Creat  Britain  altogether, 
though  it  touches  on  .South  America. 
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The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boilingf  Water 
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COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(NEAliLV  Ol'I'OSITE   KOND  StKEET). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  Cd. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  lo  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  w.ishing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  .-iccurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice,. 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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Ltd., 
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By  the  late  A.  PATCHETT  MARTIN. 
FHE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN  LITERA- 

TURE.    Octavo  (pp.  46),  printed  on  fine  paper  at  the  Edinburgh  University 
Press,  with  portrait,  in  ornamental  wrapper,  uncut,    is.  net. 
.i4//i^na'K;K.  — "  Mr.  Patchett  Martin  has  reprinted,  with  a  preface,  his  excellent 
paper,  T/i€  /beginnings  cf  an  Australian  Literature.'' 


VECTIS  BROCHURES,  No.  L 

FENNYSON  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


Illustrated 


with  3  Portraits,  4  specially-taken  views  of  Farringford,  and  2  of  the  Cross  on 
Freshwater  Down.    Royal  8vo  (pp.  24),  in  artistic  wrapper.    3d.  net. 

VECTIS  BROCHURES,  No.  IL 

FHE  QUEEN  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Profusely 

illustrated  from  specially-taken  Photographs.  Royal  8vo  (pp.  40),  in  artistic 
wrapper,    is.  net, 

II.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  140  Strand,  W.C, 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


B.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
!^ata!ogues  gratis  and  postage  free.    Orders  by  post  executed  by  return, 

GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

T"'HE    READING   ROOMS   will    be   closed  from 

J.      SATURD.W,  iMarch  ist,  to  WEDNESDAY,  March  5th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 
British  Museum,  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

24th  February,  1902. 

TYPEWRITING.— Literary  or  Scientific  MSS.  in 
Fnglisb  or  in  French  promptly  and  accurately  typewritten  by  well-educated 
ady.  Difficult  handwriting  undertaken.  References  given. — E.  Montague, 
10  Gledhow  Terrace,  South  Kensington. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Entrance  Examination 
for  Scholarships,  JUNE  loth,  iith  and  12th,  1902. — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

SEVENTH  MONTH. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

IVDir    THPATDP  Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet. 

UIIVIW     1  IIL,rt  1  IVL..  Eyarrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15.  MATINEES  every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATUR- 
DAY at  2.30.  Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON  and  Miss  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT 
in  MICE  AND  MEN  by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley.   Box  Office  10  to  10. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY 
SATURDAY,  at  2.30.  By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE 
I-A  SHELLE  S  COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.  Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND 
I.V  NEED. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVKRY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
.Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


SWAN"  PENS 


are  the 
BEST  SYSTEM, 
BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purcha.ser. 


Three  distinct  sizes— 

10/6, 16/6^ 
25/- 

post  free. 

Otiier  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


This 
"  Swan " 
Clip  is  at- 
tached to  the 
point  cover  by 
an  encircling  band 
which  strengthens  the 
rim.  It  secures  the  pen 
by  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  waistcoat  pocket. 
Supplied  also  in  Silver  in  all  3  sizes 
of  "  Swans." 
To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAPSIDE.  E.C., 
95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano's,  37  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  PARIS. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BiRKBECK  BANK. 


2.x 

2a /o 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C, 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2^  % 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manageu 

Telephone  No.  s  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London.' 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the- 
J-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  |  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  CocksDur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG'S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 
The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities- 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  ?.nd  4s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  I  Jd.  (specially  recommended- 

as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tir.s,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists 


'5o 

ED5 


OF  riNE5T5ELECTED;3TRAmS 

AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S   SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  be<t  Vegetable>  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  .\mateurs  and  E.vhibitors 
SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  li,  12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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MR.  heinemmn;^  books. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 
Gold  Medallist  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Silver  Medallist  Society  of  Arts, 
Author  of    The  Overland  to  China,"  8rc.    With  3  Mips  and  122  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  i8s.  net. 

The  Morning  Post. — "  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  successfully  endeavoured 
to  present  a  vivid  impression  of  the  host  of  peoples  destined  to  play 
major  or  minor  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Mastery  of  the  Pacific. 
As  a  timely  treatise  on  the  politics  of  the  Far  East  and  of  the  Far 
West  it  is  invaluable.  As  a  collection  of  studies  of  the  wondrously 
complex  life  of  the  Pacific  it  is  no  less  admirable.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
has  not  admitted  a  single  bad  or  indifferent  picture  into  his  gallery  of 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  not  only  good  in  themselves  but  also 
appropriately  placed.    The  maps  are  excellent." 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WORD  BOOK. 

A  Dictionary  with  Indication  of  Pronunciation,  Etym  :)Iogies,  and  Dates 
of  Earliest  Appearance  of  French  Words  in  the  Language. 
By  H.  EDGREN,  Ph.D.,  and  P.  B.  BURNET,  M.A. 
With  an  Explanatory  Preface  by  R.  J.  LLOYD,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Reader 
in  Phonetics  in  the   University   College.    Liverpool,    i   vol.  cloth,    xos.  ;  half- 
morocco,  16s. 


THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

A  SURVEY  OF  MAN'S  RECORD.    The  New  Volume  is  now  ready.  Cloth, 
15s.  net  ;  haif-morocco,  21s.  net. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  NATIONS. 

With  Maps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 
A  Full  Prospectus  of  the  Series  on  application. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Physical  Environment  of  the 
Nations.    Edited  by  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.         4s.  the  Set,  or  separate 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 

By  the  EDITOR.    With  6  Coloured  Maps  and  132  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Daily  Tele^ra/i/i.  —  "Va.\uah]e  not  alone  for  the  abundance  of  the  facts  which  it 
presents,  but  from  the  attractive  guise  in  which  they  are  presented." 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  NEXT  WEEK  BY 

THE  NEARER  EAST. 

By  D.  G.  HOGARTH,  M.A.    With  Coloured  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams. 
A  Full  Prospectus  and  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 
A  NEW  POLITICAL  SQUIB. 

CLARA  IN   BLUNDERLAND.    By  Caroline 

LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S,  R.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Daily  Telegraph.— '  It  is  good  fun  and  there  are  some  shrewd  hits. 
S.R.'s  illustrations  achieve  considerable  success." 

THE  NEW  DOOLEY  BOOK. 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  OPINIONS.    By  F.  P.  Dunne. 

Cloth,  3S.  6d. 

The  y^cai/^OTj/.—"  This  book  is  superbly  intelligent.  There  is  enough  wit  in  it 
to  stock  a  score  of  humourists." 


A  CENTURY  Of  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
A  Library  Edition  in  12  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  £^  4s.  for  the  set  of 
12  Volumes,  limited  to  r,ooo  Sets,  or  separate  volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

III.  — MAUPRAT.     By  George   Sand.     With  an 

•Introduction  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Eugene  Paul 
Avril,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits. 
The  Daily  Chronicle        '  Mauprat '  stands  at  the  apex  of  its  author's  first 
period  ;  it  is  full  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  early  ideals  and  growing  power  ;  more- 
over, it  is  eminently  suited  to  general  reading." 

IV.  -THE    BLACK    TULIP.     By  Alexander 

DUMAS  the  Elder.    With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.B., 
LL.D.,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Dilaspre,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portaits.  ' 
The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  It  remains  in  the  mind  indelibly,  a  thing  of  breathless 
delight  and  entertainment.     From  the  lurid  opening  to  the  calm  sunset  close  there 
is  never  a  moment  in  which  the  narrative  flags."  ' 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  NEXT  WEEK  BY-— 

THE    LADY   OF    THE  CAMELLIAS. 


V. 


By  ALEXANDER  DUMAS,  the  Younger.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Editor,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  George  Jeanniot,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portrait 

SIX -SHILLING  N'OYEIL.S. 

E.  F.  BENSON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

By  E.  F.  )!ENSON,  Author  of  "The  Luck  of  the  Vails,"  &c. 

A  PROPHET  OF  THE  REAL. 

Hy  ESTHER  MILLER. 
The  Daily  Telegrafih.  —  "  Both  striking  and  original.    The  authoress  knows  how 
to  tell  her  story,  and  the  way  in  which  sne  describes  the  emotions  of  her  characters 
iis  often  eloquent." 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD. 

By  MARGARET    L.   WOODS,   Author  of  "A  Village  Tragedy." 

{Second  impression. 

'^^f  J^""";T"  P'"'^*'*  her  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  Everyone  should 
read   .Sons  of  the  .Sword. 

THE    STORY   OF  EDEN. 

By  OOLK  WVLLARDK. 
The  Times. — "  Unquestionably  well  written." 

THE  GREAT  GOD  SUCCESS. 

By  JOHN  (JRAHAM.    4s.  [Dollar  Library. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
J76 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

"Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters": — Watteau  ;   Holman  Hunt. 

BeU.    IS.  net  each. 
Little  Engravings,  Classical  and  Contemporary  (I.  and  II. ).  Unicora 

Press,    ^s.  net  each. 

Biography. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (Edward  Clodd).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  (VV.  Carew  Hazlitt).    Quaritch.    7^.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Wasted  Life  (Dyke  Wilkinson),  5^.  ;  The  Labyrinth  (R.  Murray 
Gilchrist),  6s.  ;  Lazarre  (Mary  H.  Catherwood),  6s.  ;  Grant 
Richards. 

Audrey  (Mary  Johnston).    Constable.  6^. 

Mr.   Horrocks,  Purser  (C    J.   Cutcliffe-Hyne)  ;  The    Romance  of 

Upfoid  Manor  (Charles  E.  Denny) ;  The  Victors  (Robert  Barr)  ; 

The  Master  of  Beechwood  (Adeline  Sergeant) ;  The  Land  of  the 

Lost  (William  Satchell).    Methuen.    6^.  each. 
A  Moment's  Mistake  (R.  H.  Holt-Lomax).    New  York  :  The  Abbey 

Press.  $1. 

The  Second  Generation  (James  Weber  Linn).     New  York :  The 

Macmillan  Company.  65. 
As  Cxsar's  Wife  ( Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing).    Long.  6s. 
The  Theft  of  a  Heart  (Lillias  Camptiell  Davidson).    Pearson.  6s. 
The  Roadmender  (Michael  Fairless).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  neX, 
A  True  Sportsman  (Francis  Dodsworth).    Treherne.     is.  net. 
Through  the  Mists  (Recorded  for  the  Author  by  Robert  James  Lees). 

Long.  6s. 

Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl  (Maxim  Gorky).  Duckworth,  is.  6d. 
net. 

Gentleman  Garnet  ( Harry  B.  Vogel).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Woman  the  Sphinx  (Fergus  Hume).    Long.  6s. 
High  Treason :  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  George  the  Second. 
Murray.  6^. 

History. 

Historical  Essays  by  Members  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester 
(Edited  by  T.  F.  Tout  and  James  Tait).  Longmans.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  (William  H.  Prescott.  2  vols.). 
BelL  7^. 

Cromwell's  Army  (C.  H.  Firth).    Methuen.    "js.  6d. 
Cours    de    Litterature    Celtique  (Par  H.    d'Arbois    de  Jubainville. 
Tome  xii).    Paris:  Fontemoing. 

Law. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (W.  Harrisor 

Moore).    Murray.     16^.  net. 
Indermaur's  Manual  of  Equity  (Fifth  Edition).    Barber.  20^. 
The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops  (May  E.  Abraham  and 

A.  L.  Davies).    Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Natural  History. 
Birds'  Nests  (Charles  Dixon).    Richards.    6s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Studies  in  Political  and  Social  Ethics  (David  G.  Ritchie).  Sonnen- 
schein.    4^.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Insanity  (Charles  iVIeicier).    Sonnenschein.  6j-.net. 
School  Books. 

Waverley  ("  Sir  Walter  Scott  Continuous  Readers."  Edited  by  E.E. 
Smith),  is.  ;  Men  of  Renown  (John  Finnemore),  is.  6d.  ;  The 
Old  Senate  and  the  New  Monarchy  (F.  M.  Ormislon),  2s. 
Black. 

Theology. 

"  The  Century  Bible  "  : — Hebrews.    Edinburgh:  Jack. 

A  Primer  of  the  Christian  Religion  (George  Holley  Gilbert).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    4^.  6d.  net. 

Addresses  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Archbishop  Benson).  Mac- 
millan.   2is.  net. 

Cross-Bench  Views  of  Current  Church  Questions  (H.  Hensley  Henson). 

Arnold.     12s.  6d. 
Demonic    Possessions   in  the    New   Testament   (William  Menzies 

Alexander).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.  5^. 
"Temple  Bible,  The"  : — Isaiah.    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
Early  English  Church  History  for  "The  Catechism  "  (Edgar  Rogers). 

Allen.    3^-.  6d.  net. 
Clergy  List,  The,  1902.  Kelly's. 

Sermons  and  Lectures  by  the  late  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (Edited  by 
Ronald  Bayne).    Greenwich  :  Richardson. 

Travel. 

A  Ride  in  Morocco  among  Believers  and  Traders  (Francis  Macnab). 
Arnold.  15^. 

Verse. 

Willie  Winkie,  &c.  (William  Miller.     Edited   by   Robert  P'ord). 

Alexander  Gardner.    3J-.  6d.  net. 
The    Troubadours   of   Dante  (H.   J.  Cliaytor).      Oxford:    at  the 

Clarendon  Press.    5^.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  The  (Edited  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb).  Grant 
Richards.  i.f. 

Crowning  the  King  (Arthur  H.  Beavan).    Pearson.    2^.  6d. 

"  Descriptive  Geographies"  : — Central  and  South  .\merica  (F.  D.  and 

A.  J.  Ilerbertson).    Black.  2s. 
Dictionary,  A,  of  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  commonly  Used  in 

(ieneral  Mercantile  Transactions  (W.  G.  Cordingley).  Effingham 

Wilson,     is.  net. 

[Continued on  page  278.) 
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HACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN  KIDD'S 


NEW  BOOK, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION. 

Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

S/icctatcr.—"  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has  once  more  written  a  book  which  every 

lioughlful  person  will  have  to  read,  and,  what  is  more,  will  wish  to  read  It  will 

e  found  to  have  the  same  qualities  which  were  so  attractive  in  his  first  essay,  hut 
arried  further  and  to  more  constructiveness." 


LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

m  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH,  Bart.,  M.P.,F.R.S. 

By  Mrs.  Fawcett,  LL  D.  With  Photogravure  Portraits.  Extra  crown  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.  — "  This  life  of  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  early  champions  of 
lolonial  self-government  and  reform  is  a  literary  masterpiece.  Whether  in 
olitical  contents  or  artistic  form,  it  has  hardly  its  equal  in  recent  biography." 


rHE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CAUSES 

TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aveburv,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  nujnerous  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Map.    Svo.  155.  net. 

Black  and   mite. — "  Most    fascinating  Enchains    the    a4tention    like  a 

omance,  and  is  a  notable  example  of  the  extraordinarily  interesting  manner  in 
'hich  a  highly  scientific  subject  can  be  treated." 


VICTOR  HUGO  CENTENARY. 
>OEMS    FROM    VICTOR    HUGO.  Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  Sir  George  Young.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — '  Sir  George  Yoang  has  done  his  work  well.  His  is  beyond  com- 
arison  the  most  ambitious  and  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  place  Hugo  as 
poet  before  Englishmen." 


BY  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

\DDRESSES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

l;y  Ed'i'.  AKU  White  PjENson.    Super-royal  Svo.  2ts.  net. 


rHE  ELIZABETHAN  PRAYER-BOOK  AND  ORNA- 

.\IEXTS.  With  an  Appendix  of  Documents.  By  Hexrv  Gee,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 


NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Editions.     In  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LATEST  EDITION. 

ESMOND. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  IS.    Contents  for  MARCH: 


'HE  CLOSE  OF  A  GREAT  WAR. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
;DWARD      FITZfiERALD  ON 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  By 

C.  W.  jAMes. 
/HO      WROTE       "  PARADISE 

LOST  •  .' 

HE  RULER  OF  TAROIKA.  By 
Harold  Bindloss. 
TYPE   OF    THE  TOWN.  By 
Ernest  G.  Henham. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  AND 
GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

THAT  STRAIN  AGAIN. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH 
AND  THE  COLONIAL  RE- 
FORMERS. 

SHEPHERDING  ON  THE  HILLS 
IN     WINTER.      By    W.  T. 

P.\LMER. 

THE  LEGION  OF  THE  LOST. 
By  John  Oxenha.m. 


By 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  i6s. 
The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains: 

ERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

W.  Gordon  McCaiie.    With  Frontispiece  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 
THE   ROSE  LIGHT   LINCiERED  ON   THE   HILL."    By  WINSTON 

CHURCHILL,  Author  of  "  Ri  .hard  Carvel." 
;  S\MOA  with  STEVENSON.    By  I.  0.  Strono.  Illustrated. 
ARCONI  AND  HIS  TRANS.A.TLAN  FIG  SIGNAL. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  MARCH  NUiMBER  contains: 

^E  liOV  RECRUITS.    A  Long  Story,  complete  in  this  number.  ByWii.t.is 
I!.  Hawkins. 

QUEEN  S  MESSENGER.   Verse.   By  Tudor  Jenks. 
\TURK  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Messrs.  LON§ANS  &  CO.'s  List. 
CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 

A  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900. 
By  H.  C.  THOMSON, 

Author  of  "The  Chitrai  Campaign,"  &c. 
With  30  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.    Svo.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

"  When  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson  wrote  the  letters  which  he  has  now 
gathered  together  in  hook  form,  it  is  highly  improbable  if  he  thought 
there  was  a  remote  likelihood  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
abandon  its  position  of  'splendid  isolation '  and  follow  his  advice  to 
the  extent  of  entering  into  a  Treaty  with  Japan.  Yet  in  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  little  Empire  over  seas,  the  Government  of  this 
country  took  a  step  which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  his 
book. " — Daily  News. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE 

SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

HBSTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols,  crown  Svo. 
5s,  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR 

1642-1649.    4  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  THE  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660. 

Vol.  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654,  vjixh  7  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 
Vol.  III.  1654-1656,  with  6  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 

THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF  ENG- 

LAND.    With  378  illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes .^  price  4s.  each. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER   PLOT  WAS.  With 

8  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

CROMWELL'S     PLACE     IN  HISTORY. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Uni\ersity  of  Oxford.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

OLIVER     CROMWELL.     With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

The  text  of  this  hook  is  taken  from  the  volume  on  Cromzvell  in 
Messrs.  GoupiPs  Illustrated  Historical  Series. 

THE   FIRST  TWO  STUARTS  AND  THE 

PURITAN  REVOLUTION  (1603-1660).  With  4  Maps.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  [Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

THE    THIRTY    YEARS'    WAR,    1618  1648. 

With  a  Map.    Fcap.  Svo.  2S.  6d.  [Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens  College, 
Victoria  University,  and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  History. 
With  5  Maps.    Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

HOMERIC   SOCIETY:  a  Sociological  Study  of 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    By  Alhert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

in  Social  Science  in  Vale  University.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
Contents. — Introduction— i.     Ethnic  Environment— 2.     Industrial  Organisa- 
tion—3.     Religious   Ideas  and   Usages— 4.     Property— 5.     Marriage   and  the 
Family — 6.    Governments.  Classes,  Justice,  &:c. 

TALES  OF   MY   FATHER.     By  A.   M.  F., 

Author  of  "  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes,"  and  "  On  the  Banks  of  the 

Seine."  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Contents. — Princess  Victoria — Kensington  Palace — St.  James's— King  William's 
Death— Queen  Victoria's  Accession — The  Duke  of  Sussex — The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton—  Berlin  — brussels— Old  Friends  -  First  Visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  — Queen 
Victoria— The  Empress  Frederick — The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. — Imperial  France 
— The  Monastery — The  Vow— The  Barricades — The  Face  at  the  Window— The 
Wicked  Countess  — Home— Warsaw— The  Russian  Soldier— R.I. P. 

SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Walter  Ramal. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  *'  Under  the  Dock  Leaves,"  from  a  Drawing  by  Richard 

Doyle.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"It  is  no  small  achievement  to  cultivate  to  purpose  a  new  plot  in  the  poetic 
ground  in  which  blake's  '  Songs  of  Innocence  '  and  Stevenson's  '  Child's  Garden  ' 
have  already  grown.    But  Mr.  Ramal  may  lairly  cUim  to  have  done  this,  and  his 
book  must  please  anyone  who  can  read  it  with  sympathy." — Scotsman. 

THE   FORAMINIFERA  :   an  Introduction  to  the 


Study  of  the  Protozoa.  By  Frederick  Chat.man,  A.L.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
14  Plates  and  42  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Svo.  gs.  net. 


With 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By  L.  B.  WALl-  ORD, 

.Author  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  "Lady  Marget,"  &c. 
NEW  IMPRESSION.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
This  Volume  has  not  appeared  in  Serial foriit. 

"  A  very  cleveriy  written  analysis  of  character  Altogether  a  noteworthy 

book." — Punch. 

"  Mrs.  Walford  has  already  made  a  reputation  among  the  best  of  modem 
novelists,  to  which  *  Charlotte  '  should  add  considerable  lustre." 

Birmingham  Dailv  Gazette. 
"'Charlotte'  will  enhance  Mrs.  Walford's  already  great  reputation.    It  is  an 
admirable,  high-toned,  and  well-written  book,  and  young  ladies,  of  the  '  butterfly ' 
type  especially,  should  mark  the  unexpressed  but  self-evident  moral  of  the  story." 

Aherdccn  Free  Press. 

LONGJEANS,  GREEN  it  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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On  Monday,  March  Srd, 

Messrs.  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.  tvill  have  ready  the 
First  Number  of  a  New  Journal,  entitled 


THE 


COUNTRY 

Edited  by  HARRY  ROBERTS. 

Monthly.    SIXPENCE  net. 


Dealing  in  the  Literary  Spirit  of  the  "Haddon  Hall 
Library  "  with  Country  Life,  Industry,  and  Sports,  and 
ALL  Purely  Rural  Matters  in  General.  Very  Fully 
Illustrated. 


*  * 


For  Full  Particulars  and  Facsimile  Pages,  see  Prospectus. 


Some  Contents  f>F  No.  I. :— Country  Gossip,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Earle,  Canon 
Ellacombe,  and  others.  On  a  Country  Road,  by  Arthur  Symons.  The  Farm  Sale, 
by  Charles  Marriott.  Spring  Salmon  Fishing,  by  R.  B.  Marston.  Midwinter 
Musings,  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby.  A  Devonshire  Home  :  Cockington  Court, 
by  _S.  W.  Fitzherbert.  My  Rectory  Garden,  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  The  Garden 
which  was  Not,  by  "  Zack."  The  Greenhouse  in  March,  by  J.  C.  Tallack.  Notes 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  by  John  Dunn,  of  Windsor.  Great  Countrymen,  I. — John 
Parkinson,  by  A.  F.  Sieveking.  The  Language  of  Birds,  by  E.  Kay  Robinson. 
Golf  in  1902,  by  Horace  Hutchinson,  &c.  &c.  Moreton  Hall  (full-page  Drawing), 
by  Herbert  Railton.  Dean  Hole  (large  Portrait).  Also  30  other  Illustrations. 
*«»  SPECIMEN  COPY  fiost-Jree  for  the  published  price,  bd. 


Published  by  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAIT. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS: 

Here  is  true  gold  of  poetry — the  '■authentic  airs''  of  Par- 
nassus. The  chief,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr.  PFatson's 
poetry  is  felicity — and  felicity  not  merely  of  word  and  phrase, 
btit  of  thought.  He  is  not  only  happy  in  language,  but  in  the 
ideas  which  he  presents  and  interprets.^'' — Spectator. 

"  Pregnant,  resonant,  7iiemorable  lines  flow  inexhaustibly 
from  his  pen  ;  and  some  of  them,  we  venture  to  predict,  ivill  live 
with  the  language.'" — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  swing  and  rush  of  the  verse  in  the  great  themes  ;  its 
epigrammatic  felicity  in  others  ;  its  mastery  in  all  of  the  science 
of  this  highest  of  high  arts  will  \7nake  the\  volume  a  model  for 
the  craftsman  and  an  abiding  delight  to  all  who  possess  what, 
we  fear,  mtist  still  be  called  the  acquired  taste  for  fine  things 
finely  said. " — Daily  News. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 


NOW  READY,   PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

The  ABC  of  Brid§:e. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND   AND  REVISED   EDITION    NOW  READY. 
PRICE   ONE  SHILLING. 

New  Novel  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  REANEY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY. 

I'rice  6s. 


The  First  Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Illustrated  with  Special  Photographs.    Price  5s. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 


By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

In  clotli,  with  Portrait.    Price  6d. 

IIKNRY  J.  DRANK,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  '^OOYiS>— Continued. 
Finland  (N.  C.  Frederiksen).    Arnold,  ds. 

French  and  English  Word  Book,  The  (H.  Edgren  and  P.  B.  Burnet)j 
Heinemann. 

Fridpjofs  Saga  ins  Freekna  (Herausgegeben  von  Ludwig  Larsson)j 

Halle  a.  S.  :  Max  Niemeyer.  M.2. 
Handy  Book  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  (f.  Gore-Brown  and 

Wm.  Jordan).    Jordan.    5^-.  net. 
II  Pensiero  Filosofico  Giuridico  nel  piii  recente  Stadio  della  sua 

Evoluzione  (Gino  Trespioli).    Parma  :  Pellegrini. 
Industrial  Democracy  (Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.     New  edition) 

Longmans.    \2s.  net. 
Marriage  (Susan  Ferrier.     "  Little  Library. "    Two  vols.).  Methuen, 

3^.  net. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  I  knew  Him,  and  Other  Essays  (Robert  Brown)i 

Williams  and  Norgate.    Is.  6d. 
New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  The,  1901  (E.  J.  von  Dadelszen), 

Wellington  :  Mackay. 
On  Active  Service  with  the  Chinese  Regiment  (Captain  A.  A.  S 

Barnes).    Grant  Richards,    ^s.  net. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  (John  Bunyan.    "  The  World's  Classics"), 

Richards,    is.  net. 
Problem  of  the   Shakespeare   Plays,  The    (George  C.  Bompas), 

Sampson  Low.    y.  6d.  net. 
Saggio  per  uno  Studio  sulla  Coscienza  Sociale  e  Giuridica  nei  codici 

Religiosi  (Gino  Trespioli.  Con  Prefazione  di  Italo  Pizzi).  Parma 

Casa  Editrice  Luigi  Battel.    L.  15. 
Some  Desultory  Notes  on  Lord  Curzon's  Work  in  India  (Krishna 

Chandra  Roy).    Calcutta  :  Lahiri  and  Co. 
Studien  iiber  die  Stofflichen  Beziehungen  der  Englischen  Komodie  zur 

Italienischen  bis  Lilly  (Von  Levin  Ludwig  Schiicking).  Halle 

a.  — S.  :  Max  Niemeyer.    M.  3. 
Tales  of  My  Father  (A.  M.  F.).    Longmans.  6s. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  (New  Edition).     Bell.    40^.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March: — Fortnightly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Century  Illus- 
trated, is.  4d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  i^.  ;  The  School  World,  6d.  ;  Mac-. 
miilan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  I^.  ;  Gakuto  :  Monthlyf 
Catalogue  of  Maruzen  kabushiki  Kaisha  (Tokio) ;  Die  Insel 
(Leipzig)  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,f 
Is.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  :  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  613?.  'J 
The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  r 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD, 


MISS    MARY  JOHNSTON'S 

New  Novel 


AUDREY 
AUDREY 
AUDREY 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON, 

Author  of  "  By  Order  of  the  Company"  and  "The  Old  Dominion. 

AUDREY 
AUDREY 
AUDREY 

Published  February  26.    Second  Impression  Next  Week. 
At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


FIVE     STUART     PRINCESSES.     Edited  by 

Robert  S.  Rait.    Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  nec. 
"  The  personal  and  social  interest  of  this  remarkable  quintet  is  well  brought  out,. 
A  book  to  be  read  and  -px'n.&A.^'  —  Outlook. 

PETER  III.     EMPEROR  OF   RUSSIA.  The 

Story  of  a  Crisis  and  a  Clime.  ]iy  R.  NiSiiic  r  Bain.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Another  fascinating  story  of  Russian  romance,  intensely  interesting." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOME.  By  J.  P. 

MOWliRAY.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 
'*  Delightful.    Not  a  line  of  the  charming  romance  of  ways  and  means  escaped." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  DANTE.     By  Charles 

A.  DINSMORK.    With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown8vo.5s.net. 
"  An  e.vceedingly  able  and  interesting  book  ;  his  treatment  of  ihe  thesis  is 
admirably  lucid." — Daily  News. 

FROM  CRADLE  TO  SCHOOL. 

(I'^clltor  of  "  Haby,"  &c.).    Crown  Kvo.  js.  f  il. 
An  indispensable  manual  for  mothers,  dealing  with  (piestions  of  their  own  health* 
and  the  health,  management,  and  up-bringing  of  their  children. 


By  Ada  Ballin. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

>)  No.  301.     ]y[a.i?clx,  1902. 

:OMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING-A  I'AN  BRITANNIC  MILITIA. 

By  Clinton  E.  Dawkins. 
IK.  CHAMBERLAIN  AS  AN  EMPIRE  liUILDER.    By  Henkv  Eikch- 

ENOUGH. 

HE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN.  Bv 
H.  N.  G.  BusHBY.  ^ 

HE  TREATMENT  OF  UNTRIED  PRI.SONERS.  By  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  K.C.B.  (late  .-issistant  Coiii»iissioner  o/Police  of  the  Metropolis). 

■HE  APOSTLE  OF  MEDIOCRITY.    By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

^HERE  THE  VILLAGE  (lENTRY  ARE  : 

(1)  By  W.  G.  Waters. 

(2)  By  Colonel  A.  F.  P.  Harcol  rt. 

HE  INCREASING  EXPORT  OF  ENGLAND'S  ART  TREASURES.  By 

Claude  Phillips  (Keeper  of  the  iVallace  Collection). 
HE  MASQUE  OF  "  ULYSSES."    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

5  THE  CROWNED  KING  AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  PERSON  ?  By  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 

HE  YOUNG  ENGLISH  GIRL  SFLF-PORTRAVED.  By  the  Countess  of 
Jersey. 

ONCERNIN(;  GHOST  STORIES.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

•HO  COMPOSED  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PRAYER?   By  the  late  Sir 

Archibald  Milman,  K.C.B. 
AMINE  AND  CONTROVERSY.    By  G.  M.  Chesney. 
CHARTERED  ACADEMY    By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 
AST  MONTH-THE  CLEAN  SLATE.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1037.  MARCH,  1902.  2s.  6d. 

HE  CHAM  OF  TARTARV.    By  Tis. 

HE  ROMANCE  OF  A  SCOTS  FAMILY.    By  H.  Clifford.  C.M.G. 
N  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET— III.  Bee-Line  to  Britstown. 
IVIDED.    By  Moira  O'Neill. 

RAILROAD  TO  INDIA. 
HE   REGALLA   OF   ENGLAND   AND   THE    HONOURS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND.   By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M. P. 
LD  TOM  LANSDON. 

MONG  THE  FIFE  MINERS.— Part  II.    By  Kellogg  Durland.  Re- 

creations — "The  Gothenburg  "—Home  Life — Overcrowding. 
IIPRESSMENT  FOR  TRANSPORT  IN  INDIA.    By  S.  S.  Thorburn. 
HE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.    Chaps.  XIX.,  XX. 
RMY  REFORM. 

USINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

Virtue  of  Several  Kinds— The  Verdict  of  Posterity— The  Policy 
of  Cecil  Rhodes— Krugeris.m  v.  Great  Britain— The  Road  to  the 
North— A   Proper   Use   of   W^ealth—Kinglake— Traveller  and 
Historian— Lord  Dufferin. 
NGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


^LLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


rHE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents  for  MARCH  (New  Volume). 
PISODES  O*  THE  MONTH. 

HE  MILITARY  RULE  OF  OBEDIENCE.     By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Author  of  "  The  Influence  of  hea  Power  upon  History." 
TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN.    By  An  Englishman-. 
OREIGN  TRADE  AND  HOME  MARKETS.    By  Sir  Vincent  Caillard. 
HE  SILENT  N.WY.    By  Arnold  White. 
N  RELIGIOUS  NOVELS.    By  Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater. 
MERICAN  AFFAIRS.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

OME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  HOUSING.    By  the  Hon.  Claude  Hay,  M.P. 

'ITH  LORD  CURZON  IN  BURMAH.    By  E.  C.  Cotes. 

S  AN  AMERICAN  SEES  IT.    By  Harvey  Maitland  Watts. 

MALL-POX.    By  Francis  Bond,  M.D.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Jenner  Society. 

HE  JAPANESE  ALLIANCE.    By  A.B.C.  &c. 

REATER  BRITAIN. 

Special  Supplement. 

ECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DIPLOMAT.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace 
Ru.mbold,  G.C.B. 

Price  23.  6d.  net,  or  in  cloth,  binding,  4s.  net. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Berlford  Street. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  EDITION  WITH  EIGHT  PHOTOGRAVURES. 

RONALD  AND  I. 

BY  ALFRED  PRETOR,  M.A. 

I  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 

I  Spectator. — "More  than  cleverness." 

Literature. — "Knowledge  and  humour  and  tenderness." 

Cambridge  Review. — "  Unequalled  po\vcr  for  delicate  delineation." 

Birhenhead News. — "Literature,  and  that  of  the  very  best." 

Literary  World.— "Very  beautiful  photographic  illustrations." 


Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO. 
I><>ndon  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

MARCH,  1902. 

THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE-AND  AFTER.    By  Zeta. 
THE  I'OREIGN  POLICY  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.    By  Diplomaticl-S* 
"THE  UNKNOWN  GOD"?    By  Sir  Henry  TuoMPsoN^art.,  F.R.C.S. 
THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS.    By  G.  H.  Powell. 

FREE  TRADE  OR  I'ROTECTION  FOR  ENGLAND';    By  John  1!i:attie 
Ckoziek. 

THE  APPROACHING  ABANDONMENT  OF  FREE  TRADE.     By  J.  A. 

HOBSON. 

THE  NAVY-IS  ALL  WELL?   By  Fred  T.  Jane. 

IRELAND  IN  1902.    By  An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan. 

PLEASURE  MINING.    By  Elizabeth  Robins.  . 

OUR  PAST.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

"  FATE." 

ENGLAND'S  EDUCATIONAL  PERIL.    By  Vigilans. 

AMERICAN    MILLIONAIRES    AND    BRITISH    SHIPPING.     By  W. 

Wetherell. 
TWENTY  YEARS  SINCE.    By  G.  S.  Street. 
LUCAS  MALET'S  NOVELS.    By  Janet  E.  Hogarth. 

THE  RECENT  DECLINE  OF  NATALITY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 

Edwin  Cannan. 
ORGANISING  THE  THEATRE.    By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

MARCH,  6d. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR.— MARCH.    By  E.  D.  Cuming. 
THE  GODDESS  IN  THE  CAR.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
THE  INTER-  VARSITY  SPORTS  :  AND  SOME  RECORDS.    By  C.  B. 
Fry. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
A  WONDERFUL  GIRL.    By  Rich.\rd  Marsh. 

THE  HUMOROUS  ARTISTS  OF  AMERICA.— I.    By  Thomas  E.  Curtis 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.     By  Max  Pemberton. 

HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  A  CREVASSE.    By  W.  M.  Crook. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  INEXPERIENCED  GHOST.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  BARBERS'  UNIVERSITY.    By  Alder  Anderson. 

THE  SON   OF  STRENGTH.     An  Irish  Story  for  Children.    By  Seumas 

MacManus. 
CURIOSITIES. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
No.  18.  MARCH,  1902.         2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Contents  include,  among  others,  articles  on  -.—AN  UNCONSIDERED 
PARTY  QUESTION,hy  mVil.'MCK  GREENWOOD.  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  NAVV,  by  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT.  THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.  THE 
ODVSSEV  ON  THE  STAGE,  by  D.  C.  HOGARTH.     TO  ROBERT 

BURNS,  by  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Also  Chapters  I.-III.  of  a  New  Serial  by  ALFRED  OLLIVANT,  author  of 
"  Owd  Bob,"  entitled  DANNY'. 


JOHN   MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


The  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 

Revised  to   date.     No'l'   offered  on   the    instalment  plan   by  the 
Saturday  Review.     14  vols.  £8  15s. 


The  first  8  volumes  may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of  5s.  down 
and  ten  shillings  per  month  for  17  months.  The  remaining  6  volumes 
will  be  published  during  the  present  yaar.    Particulars  on  application. 
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PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
7s.  lod. 

Bee,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  ''Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  ipd. 

Briti&h   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas.  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  HIates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings,  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British  :  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists._  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  countiy:  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Churches,  Old  Bnglish :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch.  F.G..S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net,  by  post  ids.  lod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Rliinn  Andrew,  and  others.  lu  demy 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges  2  vols,  price  ^3  3s.  ;  4  vols.  £1,  13s.  6d. 

Bngravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dictionary  of 
all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.'  net,  by  post  iss.  sd. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas.  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  CI.  .Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Dkuky  (Author  of  "  Home  Gardening,  '  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture."  &c.).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  i6s.  gd. 

Gardening,   Dictionary  of.     A   Practical   Encyclopjedia  of 

Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3,150  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  (Jardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Tr^il,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  .Specialists.  In  5  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  ^4,  by  post 
£a  zs. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.   Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  :  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Ditferent  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gi. 

Liace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesuru)\i. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  .Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  i8s.  net,  by 
post  19S.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  R.eal 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £i,  4s.  net,  by  post  £1,  5s.  6d. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  ^5  5s.,  when  the 
entire  stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopcedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  410. 
528  pp.  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21S.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  :  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
brocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Orchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 

all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured^  Plates  and 
Engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  ;  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £i  is.  net, 
by  post  £v  IS,  6d. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.  Including  some  References 
to  those  of  Modern  Times.  liy  James  M.  Fleminc;.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod. 

Vivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Li/ards,  and  other  Kepti'es,  and  How  to  Kee])  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confincnricnt.  IJy  Kev.  G.  C.  JJateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gill,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

Whist,  Bridge  :  lis  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist  "  and 
"SoloWhi^t,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colcjur.s.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Whist,  Solo:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    A  Progressive  and  Clear 

Methi>d  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully,  With  illustrative  ilands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  |. 
Mei.hOse.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  :  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  5s.  61I.  net,  hy  post  6s. 

Whist,   Scientific:   lis  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  Reader 

being  tauglil  by  Uiason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by 
post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  L.\TE  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  5,  and  following  day,  at  i  o'clock  pre- 
cisely,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  the  LIBR/^RY  of  the  late  THOMAS 
CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  of  Stretford  Row,  Manchester,  comprising  works  illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank,  T.  Rowlandson,  John  Leech,  and  others  :  the  writings  of 
W.  Combe,  Ainswoith,  and  Dickens,  books  on  costume,.,coloured  caricatures  and  1 
works  illustrated  by  Aiken,  curious  English  and  French  books,  drolleries  street  I 
literature,  illustrated  French  books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  PORTION  OF  THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  JAMES T.  BELL  E.SO  . 
OF  DOWANHILL,  GLASGOW. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  March  7,  1902,  and  following  day,  at  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  portion  of  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  JAMES  T.  BELL,  Esq.,  of 
Dowanhill,  Glasgow,  consisting  of  a  Collection  of  Rare  iracts  and  Pamphlets, 
compnsmg  Early  American  Pamphlets  ;  Scottish  Tracts  relating  to  the  Pretender 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  the  Union;  Tracts  on  Trade,  Banking,  Commerce, 
J  inance  and  other  Economic  Treatises  ;  an  Interesting  Series  Relating  to  Tobacco, 
Tea,  Excise  and  Kindred  Subjects,  &c.  ;  the  Writings  of  William  Prynne,  and 
other  Controversial  Literature  ;  Trials.  Proclamations  and  Broadsides  :  Civil  War 
and  Commonwealth  Tracts  ;  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  3  vols.,  1599-1600;  Early  Quarto 
Plays  ;  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  other  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Century  author.^,  all  neatly  bound  in  half  calf  or  half  morocco. 
 May  be  viewed  two  days  piior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end), 

 Established  1809. 

ROYAL    SOCIETY    for   the    PREVENTION  of. 
CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 
MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  i 
by  the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  Feb.  2c,  1902  :- 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state    349 

Overdriving,  &c.,  horses  and  donkeys   9 

Beating,  &c.,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  cats    £7 

Travelling  horses  (unharnessed)  and  cattle  when  lame    28 

Starving  horses,  cattle,  &c  ,  by  withholding  food   14 

Overcrowding  fowls  and  ducks  in  crates   3 

Overcrowding  carp  in  a  tank    2 

Wild  birds  oftences  during  close  season    2  ' 

Owners  causing  in  above   214 

Infringing  Knackers'  Sections  of  the  Act    2 

Laying  poisoned  meal  on  land    i 

*7ii 

During  1902  up  to  last  return    462 

Total  for  the  present  year   1,173  !' 

*  Thirty-four  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society),  1 
677  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  not  received  by  the  society).  The  ! 
above  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not  * 
requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers.  , 

8,033  total  convictions  during  1901.  • 

The  above  return  is  published  (i)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent  . 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales  ;  i 
(2)  to  show  the  society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  known  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly-disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  inform.ation  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.    Besides  day 
duty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  of  London. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on,  but  are  put  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  names  of  correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are 
marked  "Private." 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.    The  society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  London.  JOHN  COL.-^iM.  Secretary. 

P.S.— Owing  to  the  society's  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
animals  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency. 
It  disseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
upwards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
books,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  .-inimals 
and  the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
engaged  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences. 
Thus,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man's 
wants,  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
its  monthly  illustrated  journals,  "  The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  "  The  Band 
of  Mercy,"  price  }d.  ;  also  to  the  Secret.iry  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
members  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  which  maybe  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
who  offfer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 

"There  is  .sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(Founded  in  ,_        .  _ 

1H39.)  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


SOCIETY. 


'J"he  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADPUNE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Eso., 
Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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\IUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

'  LIMITED. 

or  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
UINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
JBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


URPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
•ORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
CTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
rman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
I  Brotnpton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  DECEMBER,  1901. 

MINE. 

and  waste  mined  ..  9,745  tons 

taken  from  Surface  Dump      ..       ..       ..       ..      203  „ 

T  ,  „  S''*^  " 

Less  waste  sorted  out  =  :8'75  per  cent.         ..       ..    1,866  „ 

nee  sent  to  mill  8,082  tons. 

entage  of  South  Reef  mined    ..       ..       ..       ..       ,,       ..     46'o  per  cent. 

,,  Main  Reef  Leader  mined  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  54-0 

MILL. 

^P'   ••.    55 

nmg  time  29-40  days. 

5  milled  8,082  tons. 

i  per  stamp  per  day    4  99  ,, 

1  in  bullion    4,652-23o'ozs. 

ivalent  in  fine  gold    4,oio'76s  ,, 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

1  in  bullion    2,470-130  ozs. 

ivalent  in  fine  gold        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  2,125-573,, 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

1  in  fine  gold  from  all  soiu-ces  6,136-338  ozs. 

I.  ,,         per  ton  milled    15-185  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,082  Tons  Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Cost.      Cost  per  Ton. 
.  .  £>         d.         s.  d. 

(lining         ..   5,233    II         12  11-400 

-rushing  and  Sorting    386   o   2  11-462 

?'"'';f.    •■   1,497 17  5     3  8481 

-yaniding,  Sands  ,,041  10    8  2    6  929 

"1     tr    547    4    I  I  4-249 

undry  Head  Office  Expenses   575  12   o         i    5  092 

_      ,  .  9.281       55  2  11-613 

ilopment  Redemption   808    4   o         2  0*000 

;£  10,089    9     5         14  It -613 

^  ••       ••  ..        ..        ..  16,265    72       20  3-009 

^26,354  16    7     £t,  S  2'622 

REVENUE.  ■ 

, _     „   Value.    Value  per  Ton. 

^OLD  ACCOUNT:  l     s.  d.  d. 

  -6,795    3    5      21  6-743 

-ynaide  <,old   8,781  19    5       11    8  786 

merest:  ^^,577    2,0      33  3-529 

Interest  from  24th  Aug.  to  3tst  Dec,  1901  ..       ..      777  13   9         i  11093 

^^26,354  16    7       35  2-622 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE.  """" 

Expenditure  under  this  head  for  tlie  month  amounts  to  ^3,373  ii.s.  4d. 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager, 
bannesburj,  27th  January,  J902.  R.  E.  GRIGGS,  Secretary. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

lOHANNESIiURG,  TRANSVAAL. 

Dlrectops'  Interim  Report. 

Dear  Sik, — The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following 
Report  on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  tlie  period  ist  April,  1901,  to 
31st  December,  1901  :  — 

OPERATIONS. — Permission  was  granted  on  the  i4lh  November,  iqoi,  to 
re-start  crushing  operations.    No  gold  was,  therefore,  produced  prior  to  that  date. 

ACCOUNTS.  —The  Accounts  have  accordingly  been  divided  into  two  periods, 
viz.,  from  the  ist  April,  1901,  to  17th  November,  1901,  inclusive,  and  from  the 
18th  November,  T90T,  to  31st  December,  1901,  inclusive. 

UNDERGROUND  EXPENSES.— The  Underground  Expenses  (during  the 
first-named  period)  were  incurred  in  getting  the  stopes  cleaned,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  rock  broken,  to  replace  some  of  that  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  during  their  occupation  of  your 
Mine. 

BATTERY  EXPENSES.-The  abnormal  item,  under  the  head  of  "Mill 
Repairs,"  was  incurred  in  thoroughly  renovating  the  whole  of  the  liattery.  On 
account  of  the  Mill  having  been  shut  down  for  nearly  two  years,  much  of  the  timber 
had  rotted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  replace  the  greater  part  of  the  timber- 
work  in  the  Mill. 

GENERAL  E.XPENSES.— The  items  under  the  head  of"  General  Expenses" 
sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

ADDITIONS  TO  PLANT.— Your  Directors  took  the  opportunity,  while  your 
Mill  was  shut  down,  in  effecting  some  much  needed  additions  to  Plant.  The  Mill 
Ore  Bins,  which,  up  to  the  time  hostilities  broke  out,  only  had  a  capacity  of  600 
tons,  have  now  been  increased  to  1,400  tons.  The  two  Smoke  Stacks  at  the  Battery 
were  found  to  be  badly  perforated  through  rust  at  the  top,  and  were  altogether  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  replace  these  by  one  Stack, 
which  has  accordingly  been  done. 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure.    1st  April  to 
17th  November,  1901. 

EXPENDITURE. 

To  UNDERGROUND  EXPENSES  :— 


General  Cleaning 
Hand  Stoping  . 


Platelaying 
Timbeiino 

Shaft,  Skips,  Rollers,  &c. 

Head  Gear 

Boiler  Repairs  . . 

Air  Compressor  Repairs 

Engine  Repairs 

Electric  Bells— Mine  .. 

Winring  . 

Coal  Bunkers   . . 

Rock  Drill  Maintenance 


£ 

s. 

d. 

955 

18 

I 

1,391 

19 

7 

2,703 

7 

4 

38 

2 

2 

296 

17 

10 

i67 

I 

I 

55 

10 

I 

33 

8 

10 

III 

13 

4 

92 

1 1 

o- 

25 

6 

9' 

322 

14 

7 

S8 

9 

8 

293 

iS 

T 

£    s.  d. 


CRUSHERS    AND  SORTING 

TABLE  EXPENSES 
TRANSPORT  EXPENSES  .. 
BATTERY  EXPENSES  :— 

General  Cost 

Mill  Repairs 

Mill  Engine 

Engine  Room — Electric  Plant 

Mill  Boilers  

Water  Service  .. 
Pumping  Station 


156  2  II 
6,361  15  10 
148  2  10 
453  18  II 
439  II  II 
21  6  o 
232  14  I 


CYANIDE  WORKS  EXPENSES 
SLIMES  PLANT— EXPENSES 
GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Shaft  Reservoir 

Roads 

Electric  Lights.. 

Stables  ^ 

General  Quarters"  Repairs  .. 
Workshops       ..       ..  .. 

Telephone  .  .. 

Targets  for  C.M.R.A. 


6,676    18    I  IT 

263  14  8 
402    5  9 


7,813  12  6. 
1,401  16  s 
28  12  4 


Defence  of  Property 

Balance  of  Caretaking  A/c   . , 

Retaining  Salaries 

Manager  Secretarial  Dept.  .. 

Capetown  Office 

London  Office,  Consulting  Engineer,  Directors, 
&c  


Sub.  Chamber  of  Mines 

Insurances        ..        ..  ^ 

Rent  and  Licenses 

Sanitation  Fees 

Water  for  Household  purposes 

Stationery,  S:c. . . 

Law  Fees 

Interest  and  Exchange  on  Drafc 
Native  Labour  . . 
Medical  Fees    . . 
Sundties  . . 


ADDITIONS  TO  PLANT: 

Mill  Ore  Bins  

New  Smoke  Stack      . .  . 
Mill  Embankment 
New  Transformer  House 
New  Tailings  Wheel 


184 

9 

0 

133 

4 

9 

452 

13 

8 

423 

13 

2 

1,180 

4 

999 

16 

6 

134 

16 

2 

92 

4 

1,602 

I 

8 

353 

13 

1 

581 

6 

8 

1,736 

9 

0 

280 

8 

0 

1,750 

14 

6 

52 

10 

0 

458 

13 

4 

2  10 

4 

8 

187 

13 

4 

90 

14 

I 

201 

15 

9 

7 

17 

6 

222 

10 

1 

I 

10 

0 

10 

II 

0 

413 

7 

1 1 

2,952 

0 

8 

1,256 

4 

II 

215 

6 

J  60 

IT 

7 

S 

15 

6 

3,6oi 


6,304  12  II 


1,857  7 


4,592  18  II 
^32,943    I  10 


RECEIPTS. 


By  Interest  received  .. 

Rents  ..   

Old  Machinery  sold 
Water  soM  . . 

Refund  Wages,  Protection  of  Property 
Labour  supplied    . . 
Sundries.  Natives,  S:c. 
Refund — Insurance 
Advertising  Expenses— Refunded 


s.  d. 


Balance 


149  6 
59  16 
27  o 

3=4  " 
46  15 

249  10 

377  9 
6  17 


2,184  16  S 
■    30.758    5  2 

i^32,943    I  '° 


Since  the  Battery  re-started  on  the  lEth  November,  a  profit  of  ^^7,280  17s.  4d.  has 
been  made. 

The  declared  output  was  5,884-272  fine  ozs.  =  9-592  dwts.  per  ton  milled. 

Since  the  operations  of  your  Company  are  now  so  regular,  your  Directors  have 
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•decided  to  issue  only  Quarterly  Reports.  The  results,  however,  will  be  cabled 
home,  as  usual,  monthly,  and  will  be  found  in  the  financial  papers  from  time  to 
'time. 

GENERAL. 

The  yield  per  ton  shows  a  decrease  helow  that  obtained  prior  to  the  war.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  the  present  only  those  stopes  best  suited  for  running 
rock  drills  can  be  worked,  owing  to  inferior  quality  of  native  labour.  The  quality 
of  native  labour  is  now  improving,  and  the  normal  grade  of  ore  can  ba  looked  for  in 
the  near  future.  The  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic, 
when  cleaning  up,  took  every  particle  of  products  from  the  Reduction  Works,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  certain  amount  of  gold  was  absorbed  by  the  plates  in  re-starting, 
and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  slimes  had  to  remain  in  the  Cyanide  Works, 
also  accounts  in  some  way  for  the  lower  yield  per  ton. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  January  isth,  iqoj. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 


A  Satisfactory  Report. 

THE  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
National  Provident  Institution  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  William  Henry  Willans  in  the  chair. 

The  Actuary  and  Secretary  (Mr.  Arthur  Smither)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  certificate, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  first  of  all  alluded  to  the 
loss  the  company  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  esteemed  colleague,  Mr. 
Robert  Leake,  and  to  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Mr.  Pandeli  Ralli,  and 
regretted  that  Mr.  Ralli  was  not  able  to  be  present  with  them  on  that  occasion 
owing  to  his  absence  abroad.  He  then  went  on  to  say  :  I  will  now  dea',  and  not 
at  too  great  length,  with  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  report,  a  report 
which,  I  think  you  will  all  agree,  is  in  every  respect  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The 
new  business  for  the  year  shoivs  a  moderate  but  by  no  means  an  insignificant  in- 
crease on  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  igoo  we  issued  1,503  policies  assuring 
;£si6,ooo  ;  last  year  we  issued  1,548  policies  assuring  .£540,000,  whilst  our  new 
premium  income  for  last  year  was  ,£22,552,  as  compared  .with  ^21,340  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  showing  the  respectable  increase  of  5  per  cent.  As  you  know,  a  very  large 
new  business  is  not  what  we  aim  at.  Our  institution  being  a  purely  mutual  one,  the 
directors  have  no  other  interests  to  consider  than  those  of  the  policyholders  ;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  should  be  best  promoting  those  interests  by  making  any  such  heavy 
additions  to  the  expenses  of  management  as  would  be  necessary  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  competition,  in  order  to  show  a  great  increase  in  our  business  returns.  We 
have  rather  held  that  our  true  policy  — the  policy  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution — is  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency  the  agency  organisation, 
established  many  years  ago,  to  serve  as  what  I  may  call  our  machinery  for  securing 
such  an  accession  of  new  assurances  as  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  the 
annual  "  waste  "  resulting  from  claims  and  surrenders — so  that  we  may  show  a 
gradually  but  continually  increasing  present  income.  This,  to  our  minds,  means 
healthy  growth  for  a  life  office,  and  ever  increasing  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  incur  a  constant  heavy  outlay  in  order  to  secure  a  very  large  new 
business — and  especially  a  new  business  out  of  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
old  business  on  the  books— certainly  cannot  conduce  to  healthy  growth  nor 
to  the  development  of  the  strength  which  should  accompany  such  growth. 
Of  course,  the  annual  output,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  our  machinery  cannot 
be  a  constant  quantity,  because  it  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  state  of 
trade  and  other  conditions.  When  these  conditions  are  not  favourable  we  do 
not  fidget,  still  less  do  we  think  of  ofl^ering  a  higher  price  for  business,  or  of  lower- 
ing our  standard  of  eligibility  for  the  lives  we  assure.  We  are  content,  we  can 
afford  to  wait  until  the  conditions  improve,  knowing  that  the  natjral  fluctuations  in 
the  amount  of  annual  new  business  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  institution.  Some  of  jou  will  probably  have  observed  that  we  completed  an 
exceptional  amount  of  annuity  business  last  year.  We  cannot  claim  that  this  is  the 
result  of  any  special  efforts  on  our  part.  It  happened  that  an  old  connection  of  the 
institution  who  died  several  years  ago  had  left  life  annuities  to  a  large  number 
of  his  descendants,  children  and  grandchildren,  with  instructions,  I  believe, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  century  annuity  policie*  should  be  taken  out  in  our 
office,  and  thirty-two  of  the  fifty-one  policies  result  from  this  transac- 
tion. The  report  next  deals  with  the  death  claims  for  the  year,  and 
here  we  certainly  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  We  are  accus 
tomeij  o  favourable  mortality  experience.  We  do  not  expect  in  any  year  to  see 
■the  total  of  our  claims  exceed  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  provided  for  by  the 
tables  we  use  in  our  valuations  ;  but  last  year  the  amount  was  only  about  two- 
birds  of  the  amount  provided.  Of  course,  this  exceptional  lightness  of  claims  is 
not  a  thing  your  directois  can  take  any  credit  for,  although  no  doubt  the  very 
favourable  character  of  what  I  may  calljour  normal  mortality  experience  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  care  which  has  always  been  exercised  by  the  Beard  and  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  institution.  I  think,  too,  the  fact  that,  as  stated  in  the  report,  only 
eleven  deaths  occurred  last  year  amongst  the  policies  issued  since  the  z?gy  division 
of  profits— more  than  6,000  policies— shows  that  we  ate  endeavouring,  with  some 
success,  to  follow  the  example  of  our  predecessors.  I  remember  I  mentioned  at 
■our  annual  meeting  a  year  or  two  ago  that,  although  the  institution  had  been  esta- 
blished sixty  and  odd  years  ago,  it  had  not,  at  the  time  when  I  spoke,  been 
■able  to  boast  that  it  had  a  centenarian  amongst  its  members,  and  I  told  you 
■that  we  had  good  reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able,  before  long,  to  produce  that 
rare  phenomenon.  Well,  since  our  last  meeting  two  of  our  members  have  attained 
'that  ripe  age,  but  one  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  since  died.  The  other 
survives,  and  there  are  more  members  approaching  this  limit.  I  now  turn  to  the 
accounts,  and  here  I  may  claim  that  everything  is  most  satisfactory.  Our 
premium  income  shows  an  increase  of  .£7,000  and  our  interest  income  a  n  increase  of 
Z8,5oo.  Our  rate  of  interest,  too,  shows  a  slight  improvement.  Calculated  on 
what  I  understand  is  the  approved  basis— I  mean  approved  hy  actuarial  authority — 
the  rate  for  the  last  year  was  /,'4  os.  7d.  per  cent,  'as  compared  with  £4  in  the 
previous  year.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  your  directors  that  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much  to  improve  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the 
nstitution's  funds  duiing  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Of  course,  the  gtneral 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  money  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  respect,  and  the 
most  timely  enlargement  of  investment  powers  which  we  asked  and  received  at  your 
hands  in  i8y8  has  materLilly  assisted  us  to  accomplish  .so  desirable  a  result.  I  can 
say,  too,  with  the  tmost  confidence  that  this  result  has  been  achieved  without  in 
any  degree  le.sscning  the  safety  of  our  funds.  Indeed,  when  as  you  remember,  that 
any  security  outside  the  previous  powers  of  the  lio.ird  recjuires  the  approval  of  10 
out  of  I J  directors  — which  amounts  practically  to  unanimity —you  will  recognise 
that  it  would  be  difficult  fur  us  to  make  a  rash  investment.  Our  rate  of  expenses- 
after  making  proper  allowance  for  the  outlay  in  connection  with  the  new 
annuity   business— is   about    the   same    as    for    the    previous    year    and  is 
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rather    less    than    io"8    per    cent,    on     the   premium,    income.     Some  of 
you    will   have   remarked    that   our   credit   balance   on   the  year's  working  ' 
is  unusually  large,  rather  more,  in  fact,  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.    This  is,  ' 
I  find,  the  largest  year's  balance  we  have  ever  had.    It  is  owing  mainly,  of  ' 
course,  to  the  exceptional  lightness  of  death  claims  and  to  the  large  sum  received 
for  the  purchase  of  annuities.    The  various  items  which  comprise  the  assets  do  not 
call  for  any  special  comment,  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  remind  you  that  in  dealing  • 
with  securities  of  fluctuating  value — what  I  may  call  marketable  securities — ■we  have 
followed  the  usual  practice.    When  the  aggregate  value  of  the  securities  comprised  ' 
in  any  item,  taken  at  t'ae  market  price  of  to-day  — on  the  20th  November  last—  ' 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  book  value,  we  have  written  down  that  item  : 
accordingly ;    when    the    converse    was    the    case,     we    have    not  disturbed 
the   figures.     I   do  not  know .  that   there   is  any  other  item  in  the  balance- 
sheet    calling    for    remark,   but  if   there    is    any    point    on    which  members 
desire  further  information  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  them.    The  first  quarter  ' 
of  the  final  year  in  the  current  quinquennial  period  has  already  passed.  At 
our  last  meeting  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  thought  we  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate that  the  approaching  division  of  profits  would  be  a  satisfactory  one,  and  I  gave 
you  the  grounds  on  which  we  based  our  expectations.    I  am  glad  to  say  that 
nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  twelve  months  to  cause  us  to  modify  our 
anticipations,  and  I  can,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence  commend  to  you  the 
paragraph  in  the  report  which  invites  members  to  increase,  where  possible,  their 
own  assurances,  and  to  recommend  their  friends  and  relations  to  become  members  ■ 
of  our  valuable  institution.    I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  repori. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Christy  seconded  the  motion.  > 

The  report  and  accounts  were  t'nen  unanimously  adopted. 


OCEAN  AOGIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


Large  Increase  in  the  Operations  of  the  Company  - 
New  Branches  Abroad  and  in  the  Colonies. 


THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ocean  Accident 
and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited,  was  lield  on  Thuisday,  at  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt 
(the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Acting-Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  ■ 
auditors'  report,  1 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  report  and  accounts,  said  that  the  operations 
of  the  company  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  revenue  laccount  amounted  to  a 
total  of  £1,120,358.  That  large  total  included  interest,  dividends,  and  rents,  ^ 
less  provision  for  investments  redeemable  at  par  and  for  depreciation  of 
leaseholds,  the  sum  of  ^29,793.  The  full  sum  of  that  item  had  not  yet  been  ' 
reached,  inasmuch  as  the  corporation's  investments  in  real  property  had 
not  yet  come  into  full  bearing.  The  directors  had  given  great  consideration  and 
care  to  that  class  of  investment.  In  last  year's  balance-sheet  the  premium  income, 
less  reinsurances  and  bonus  to  assured,  amounted  to  ;£847,644.  That  amount  had 
increased  greatly  this  year,  and  the  total  premium  actually  received,  less  reinsur- 
ances and  bonus,  amounted  to  £1,090,501.  Last  year  he  assured  them  that  the  '. 
board  did  not  regard  the  increase  in  premium  income  as  in  itself  a  goal  for  which  ; 
they  should  seek,  but,  nevertheless,  it  had  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
progress  and  popularity  of  a  company  which  were  the  soul  of  a  business  like  theirs.  ■ 
The  directors  have  established  certain  foreign  and  colonial  branches,  with  a  view,  ^ 
so  far  as  possible,  to  equalise  the  prosperity  of  the  corporation  :  so  that  if  in  any 
year  a  check  or  drawback  might  be  experienced  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 
should  or  might  have  the  advantage  of  operations  unaffected  by  the  causes  working 
here,  and  thus  would  form  a  balance  in  the  scales,  and  equalise  the  success  or  non- 
f  uccess  of  their  operations.  With  the  balance  brought  down  and  the  amount 
transferred  there  was  a  sum  of  ^^380,835  to  be  dealt  with.  Out  of  that  a  full 
provision  was  recommended  for  liability  on  unexpired  risks  (including 
sickness  insurance  fund)  of  ;£345,302.  That  was  believed  to  be  a  full 
and  liberal  estimate,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  in 
e.TCess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required,  representing  as  it  did  33  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amo  int  of  the 
premium  income  was  payable  quarterly,  and  consequently  not  a  whole  year's  risk 
was  to  run.  He  was  assured  that  fully  33  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income 
had  been  set  aside  for  unexpired  risk.  An  interim  dividend  had  already  been 
paid  of  ;£i2,223,  and  the  balance  of  £23,310  remained  for  division.  It  was 
proposed  that  that  amount  should  be  applied  as  hei-etofore  by  de':laring  a 
further  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  and  a  bonus  for  the 
year  of  5  per  cent.,  making  a  total  distribution  for  the  year  of  20  per  cent. 
He  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  their  premium 
income,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  workmen's  compensation  piemiums, 
which  form  a  considenable  part  of  the  amount.  He  might  tell  them  that  the 
directors  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  the  premium  income  increase  beyond 
the  amount  at  which  it  stands.  He  continued  ;  "  Their  efforts  in  the  fir»t  instance 
were  directed,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  corporation,  to  the  extension  of  and 
making  their  business  well  known  ;  but,  having  arrived  at  the  position  we  now 
occupy,  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  piling  up  premiums  and  increasing 
the  amount  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  vanity  or  outrivalling 
competitors  in  our  branch  of  the  insurance  world.  Your  directors  recognise 
this  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  they  have,  I  may  tell  you,  taken  the  most 
drastic  steps  to  prevent  undercutting  or  the  acceptance  of  any  risk  which,  so 
far  as  human '.foresight  and  their  experience  provide,  shall  result  otherwise  than 
in  a  profit  to  the  corporation.  The  whole  efli'orts  of  the  directors  and  of  their  staff 
are  being  concentrated  in  this  sole  direction,  and  when  you  consider  what  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  those  directing  the  aftairs  of  this  corporation  have  done 
in  the  past,  increasing,  as  it  has,  the  position  of  the  company  Irom  that 
of  a  small  and  straggling  concern  to  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  we  may 
claim  that  the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy,  if  directed  towa-ds  the  pur- 
pose named,  ought  to  result  in  the  future  in  good  and  profitable  figures 
in  the  balance-sheet.  In  this  regard  I  may  tell  you  that  our  general  man.iger 
(Mr.  Paull),  who  is  not  here  to-day,  is  at  the  present  time  inspecting  our  branches, 
and,  amongst  other  object s,  for  furtherance  of  this  view  and  determination  of  the 
directors.  On  the  general  question  as  to  workmen's  compensation  business,  I 
may  inform  you  that  the  corporation  have  watched  the  results  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  as  there  is  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  rates 
that  will  prove  remunerative.  That  some  of  these  ri.sks  that  have  been  undertaken  1 
have  not  proved  remunerative  goes  without  saying,  as,  with  the  best  dis- 
cretion and  foresight,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  an  unknown  quan'ity  without 
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al  to  form  a  judgment.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came  into  force 
y  I,  iSgS,  and  I  may  say  that,  in  my  belief,  what  was  known  as  the  Ocean 
■being  the  rates  laid  down  by  us,  and  accepted  during  the  first  year  of  the 
vere  the  true  and  proper  rates  which  should  fairly  be  charged  to  insurers, 
rear  operated  well  for  us  ;  but  our  competitors  overrated  the  amount  of  our 
i,  and  lowered  their  rates  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  we, 
our  large  funds,  may  s  ifler,  they  must  suffer  to  a  greater  extent, 
g  now  dealt  with  this  subject— and,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  to  you— I  may 

0  the  balance-sheetj  from  which  you  will  see  th.at  our  assets  have  increased 
,"1,154,900  4s.  I  id.  to  Xi, 337, 563  6s.  2d.    Against  this,  however,  there  arc 

accounts  pending  amounting  to  ;C26,443  2S.  2d.,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
;ioD,  we  have  felt  it  better  that,  in  lieu  of  selling  securities  which  were  at  the 
t  a  low  price,  to  take  up  from  the  bankers  the  sum  of  50,000.  This,  I  need 
y,  would  commend  itself  as  the  proper  course  to  every  business  man.  You  will 
at  we  have  an  investment  reserve  fund  amounting  to  ^11,633  14s.  5d.,  which 
nded  to  make  a  provision  for  investments  redeemable  at  par,  and  at  the  same 
^  some  measure  to  provide  for  tlepreciation  in  the  price  of  some  of  our  securi- 

1  beg  to  move  that  the  report  and  accounts  be  adopted." 

W.  A.  Mc.Vrthur,  M. P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  imani- 

y- 

Thomas  Hewitt,  K.C.,  and  the  Earl  of  G.dloway  having  been  reappointed 
>rs  of  the  company,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  chairman,  directors, 
J  manager,  and  staff,  and  the  proceedings  terniiaated. 


HARRODS  STORES,  LIMITED. 

A  SATISFACTORY  YEAR. 


he   twelth   annual   general   meeting*  of  Harrod*s 

Stores,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday,  at  the  Cadogan  Rooms,  Basil  Street, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton,  Bart,  (chairman  of  the 
iny). 

:  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  Sheald)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
:  Chairman,  taking  first  the  profit  and  loss  account,  said  that  the  working 
ses  had  amounted  to  ;^i52,743,  a  reduction  of  nearly  £  00  from  last  year's 
,  On  the  other  side  of  this  account  was  a  sum  of  ^^266,655,  showing 
ifit  available  for  dividend  of  ;^9i,335.  Of  this  sum  it  was  proposed 
llocate    ;£^7,ooo   for    preference    share    dividend    for    the    year  ;  ;^i9,2oo 

per  cent,  dividend  on  the  ^"240,000  Ordinary  sha^-e  capital,  accord- 
to  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  ;  and  ^6,513  appro- 
■d  to  reserve  ;  leaving  ^58,621  for  division  in  equal  proportion  between 
ounders'  and  Ordinary  shares.    The  proportion  for  Ordinary  shares,  ^29,310, 

augmented  by  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year's  account,  gives  a 
5f /34,9S9.  Of  this  sum  it  was  recommended  to  take  ^24,000  for  an  additional 
■  cent,  dividend,  making  a  total  dividend  for  the  year  of  18  per  cent.,  and  to 

forward  to  the  credit  of  the  Ordinary  shares  ^ro  989.  The  reserve  now 
s  at  ^^274.062.  Sir  A.  J.  Newton  obser\-ed  that  there  were  three 
tant  points  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  — the  revenue  had  increased 
"4,323.  the  working  expenses  had  diminished,  and  the  provision  for 
ciation  had  been  increased.  In  the  balance-sheet  he  pointed  out  a  new 
a  loan  from  bankers  of  ;£^9o,oco,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  building 
tions,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  Referring  to  the  balance  of 
ided  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  ordinary  shares,  the  Chairman  observed  that  it 
5e  policy  of  the  directors  to  make  that  a  substantial  sum.  With  regard  to 
,  he  pointed  to  property,  leases,  and  goodwill  as  being  entered  at  ^90,000.  j 
,d  not  think  he  would  be  exaggerating  if  he  assessed  their  real  value  at  half  a 
iD.  The  auditors  had  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  valuation  of  stocks  on 
I  and  the  figures  returned  were  ;^i87.7io.  During  the  year  the  hours  of 
r  in  the  stores  have  been  again  reduced,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
:ordial  relations  exist  between  the  board,  the  management,  and  the  employes 
e  company.  Their  constant  aim  was  to  cement  this  good  feeling,  because 
^  it  existed  thi<;  company  would  not  continue  to  prosper  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and  the 
ent  of  the  dividend. 

James  Bailey,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  as  one  of  the  oldest 
ors  and  shareholders  in  the  company  he  felt  very  grateful  to  the  managers 
le  staff  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  had  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
ors.  No  one  could  walk  down  the  Brompton  Road  at  the  present  time  who 
it  as  it  was  fourteen  years  ago  without  being  impressed  by  the  magnificence  of 
tuation  and  extent  of  the  company's  premises.    He  felt  'ure  there  was  a  very 

future  before  the  company.  With  a  continuance  of  the  good  feeling  that 
d  between  the  directors  and  snaaagement  and  the  employes  this  business 
1,  before  many  years  were  over,  be  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  in  the 

;  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  after  Mr.  Edgar   Cohen  and  Mr. 
im  Mendel  had  Vjeen  re-elected  directors  the  proceedings  closed. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  significance  of  the  army  scheme  unfolded  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  course  of  his  statement 
on  Tuesday  last  lies  in  this  :  it  is  the  last  resource  of 
the  voluntary  system  ;  if  this  fails,  conscription  is  the 
only  alternative.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  say  this 
in  so  many  words  :  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  \ 
if  he  had  ;  but  doubtless  prudential  reasons  of  politics  j 
restrained  him.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact  none  the 
less  ;  it  is  the  great  fact  the  country  has  to  face.  Re- 
cruiting during  the  past  year  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstance  of  war  excitement,  with  a  standard  twice 
lowered,  has  failed  by  some  45,000  of  the  complement 
of  men  required.  Last  year  produced  45,100,  as  against 
46,700  in  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Brodrick  with  no  [ 
undue  pessimism  estimates  that  an  ordinary  year  will  i 
not  produce  more  than  35,000,  and  that,  he  says,  will 
leave  us  with  a  deficit  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  on  the 
present  establishment.  Wastage  from  sickness  or 
desertion  also  has  to  be  considered.  That  varies 
inversely  with  standard,  and  is  now  seriously  high, 
reaching  upwards  of  8,000  in  igoi.  ! 

j 

The  problem  therefore  before  the  country  is  this,  j 
How  are  we  to  get  from  40,000  to  50,000  more  recruits 
per  annum    than   we  do  now,  that  being  the  lowest 
addition  that  will  enable  the  present  establishment  to  be 
kept  up  ?    It  must  be  noted  that  this  increase  in  recruit- 
ing is  required  merely  to  prevent  our  going  back  in 
military  strength,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  :  ; 
it    will    not   avail   to   increase    our   strength   by  a 
single    man.     To   those    who    have    laid   to  heart 
the   demands  of  British    responsibilities  throughout 
the  world  and  the   calls   on   our  military   strength  ' 
in    the    immediate   future,   it  will    be   a  sufficiently 
serious  consideration  that  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  | 
to  add  to  the  present  establishment  is  contemplated.  \ 
Mr.  Brodrick's  plan  is  to  shorten  service  and  increase 
pay.    The  private  soldier  is  to  get  his  real  shilling  a 
day  at  last.    After  two  years  he  is  to  have  the  option 
of  going  into  the  reserve  for  nine  years,  or  serving  with 
the  colours  for  eight   years  more  with  four  in  the 
reserve.    If  he  elects  for  long  service,  he  will  have 
eighteen  pence  a  day  clear.    That,  of  course,  is  a  very 
substantial  rise,  and  though  it  cannot  compete  with  the  | 


wages  of  skilled  labour,  it  puts  the  soldier  in  a  not 
unfavourable  position  compared  with  the  mass  of 
working  people.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Brodrick's  calculation  has  a  scientific  basis  ;  for  it  is 
grounded  on  experience  which  shows  that  short  service 
and  increase  of  pay  have  always  affected  recruiting 
favourably.  Mr.  Brodrick  cited  the  statistics  of  the 
foot  guards,  cavalry,  and  artillery  as  evidence  in  point. 

It  may  not  be  of  much  use  to  discount  a  plan  before 
it  has  been  tried.  Readers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
know  that  we  do  not  believe  that  anything  but  con- 
scription can  give  us  the  recruits  necessary  to  provide 
an  army  capable  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the 
Empire.  And  surely  Mr.  Brodrick  himself  made  out 
a  strong  case  for  a  conscript  army  when  he  said  *'  I 
think  we  may  truly  say  that  the  more  the  soldier  has 
been  merged  in  the  citizen,  and  the  more  exchange  there 
has  been  between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  the  better 
has  been  the  discipline,  the  less  has  been  the  crime  in  the 
army,  the  larger  has  been  the  recruiting,  and  the  more 
confirmed  has  been  the  popularity  of  the  service ". 
Still  we  recognise  that  this  is  a  serious  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  tremendous  question — it  is  not  in  the 
class  of  pitiful  expedients,  obviously  of  value  only  on 
paper,  merely  trimming  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  political 
criticism  with  which  the  history  of  army  reform  has 
made  the  country  only  too  familiar.  The  coming  year 
will  give  a  fair  idea  how  the  scheme  will  work.  As  to 
the  army  corps  system  Mr.  Brodrick's  assurances 
produce  a  less  satisfactory  impression.  We  cannot 
accept  his  optimism.  But  we  note  that  the  militia  is 
getting  better  treatment,  which  will  be  still  further 
improved  in  the  future.  We  are  very  glad  that  Mr. 
Brodrick  was  careful  to  give  its  fair  meed  of  praise  to 
this  most  useful  force,  whose  services  have  never  been 
properly  appreciated  by  the  public,  whose  applause  is 
more  readily  drawn  by  the  sentimental  claims  of  special 
forces  formed  for  the  occasion  such  as  the  C.  I.  V.  On 
the  education  of  officers,  the  next  most  important 
matter  to  recruiting,  Mr.  Brodrick  said  virtually  nothing. 
This  perhaps  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Commision  is  still  pending. 

If  we  were  always  as  civil  in  our  demeanour  towards 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  at  peace  as  we  are 
humane  in  our  methods  towards  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  at  present  at  war.  we  should  be  surely  the  best 
beloved  of  nations.  We  are  spending  ^iSo.ooo  a 
month  in  housing,  feeding,  doctoring  and  educating  the 
Boer  women  and  children  who  have  been  deserted  by 
their  mankind  :  that  was  the  most  important  point  in 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  Mr.  Humphrey  Owen's 
motion  as  to  the  Concentration  Camps.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw — on  whom  we  fear  an 
undoubted  gift  of  oratory  has  been  somewhat  wasted— 
should  find  his  position  untenable  and  pave  the  way  for 
retreat  by  complimenting  Mr.  Chamberlain  profusely 
on  his  management  of  these  camps.  Yet  we  see  no  sign 
of  the  folk  who  rally  round  Miss  Hobhouse  making 
honest  confession  that  they  have  been  all  wrong. 
They  still  move,  like  bats,  in  the  twilight  and  live  in  the 
"  wood  of  suspicions  "  they  have  planted  for  themselves. 
Some  will  say  that  this  is  a  lenient  view  to  take  of  their 
attitude,  but  we  think  they  are  to  be  regarded 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  curiosity  rather  than 
anger. 

Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  budget  recorded  a  consider- 
able triumph  and  a  considerable  disaster.  The  attack 
on  a  convoy  near  Klerksdorp  unfortunately  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  whole  escort,  the  loss  of  guns  and 
the  death  of  no  less  than  50  officers  and  men.  Delarey, 
having  recovered  from  his  recent  indisposition,  seems 
to  have  effected  a  marvellously  rapid  concentration  of 
commandos  from  far  and  near  in  the  Western  Trans- 
vaal, and  to  have  overwhelmed  the  escort  after  stubborn 
fighting  in  which  the  Boers  themselves  must  have 
suffered  severely.  Delarey  conducted  the  attack  with 
skill  and  persistence,  and  when  the  affair  was  over  set 
an  example  of  humanity  in  his  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  His  prisoners  were  subsequently  released, 
and  columns  were  promptly  sent  in  pursuit  though  pro- 
bably too  late  to  catch  his  force  before  splitting  up. 
The  Klerksdorp  disaster,  though  it  qualifies  satisfac- 
tion, does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  success  in  the  new  drive  carried  out  against 
De  Wet.  Including  the  enemy's  losses  in  that  affair — 
over  800  all  told,  though  unhappily  not  the  capture  of 
either  De  Wet  or  Steyn — the  week's  record  amounted  to 
1,092  Boers  killed,  wounded,  captured  or  surrendered. 
The  question  of  greatest  interest  now  is  how  many 
Boers  are  there  still  in  the  field  ?  If  the  official  esti- 
mate made  months  ago  was  approximately  correct,  their 
numbers  cannot  exceed  two  or  three  thousand,  unless 
they  have  been  reinforced  to  an  extent  which  seems 
hardly  possible. 

It  is  important  that  the  question  of  the  land  settle- 
ment of  South  Africa  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
view.  For  this  reason  rather  than  for  any  practical 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
situation  the  discussion  before  the  Women's  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  on  Thursday  was  noteworthy. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  who  presided  adopted  a  line  which 
will  hardly  commend  itself  to  a  body  of  ladies.  He 
urges  that  there  is  a  great  opening  for  the  settlement 
of  domestic  servants  in  South  Africa.  That  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  ladies  who  now  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
domestics  are  not  likely  to  show  much  enthusiasm 
in  a  cause  which  is  to  aggravate  that  difficulty.  No 
doubt  the  Duke  thought  a  domestic  reference  the  most 
fitting  for  an  assemblage  of  ladies  and  was  undiplomatic 
accordingly.  Mr.  Arnold- Forster  rightly  pointed  out 
that  unless  the  problem  of  land  settlement  was  solved 
satisfactorily,  British  sacrifices  in  the  war  will  have 
been  in  vain.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  but 
a  larger  scheme  than  any  yet  drawn  up  is  necessary. 
Dr.  Hans  Sauer  suggests  that  not  less  than  5,000 
British  families  should  be  sent  to  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts which  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively 
Dutch.  It  will  only  accentuate  existing  evils  to  settle 
emigrants  around  Anglicised  centres  like  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria.  ^^10,000,000  to  ^/^i 5,000,000  might 
profitably  be  spent  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  immediate  and  future  colonisation. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  is  of  course  entitled  to  hold  any 
views  he  pleases  about  Scheepers'  execution  or  any 
other  question  connected  with  the  South  African  war. 
But  he  should  remember  that  he  occupies  a  fiduciary 
and  representative  position.  The  pro-Boer  proclivities 
which  Mr.  Caird  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  parading 
must,  as  he  well  knows,  be  profoundly  distasteful  to 
the  majority  of  undergraduates  under  his  care  and  to 


their  parents.  The  late  Professor  Jowett  expressed  his 
political  opinions  freely  enough  to  his  guests  at  the 
lodge,  and  to  such  undergraduates  as  he  honoured 
with  his  friendship.  But  he  was  far  too  shrewd  a  man 
of  the  world  to  associate  himself  publicly  with  any 
party-political  agitation.  Thanks  to  the  brains  and 
muscles  of  its  young  men  Balliol  has  held  its  own  in  the 
schools  and  in  athletics  better  than  some  expected 
after  Jowett's  death.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
present  Master  contributes  much  to  the  prestige  of  this 
celebrated  college.  We  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  late  Master's  crisp  comments  upon  the 
political  vagaries  of  his  successor. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  on  Wednesday 
last  the  guest  of  that  select  and  carefully  refined 
depository  of  pure  Liberalism,  the  National  Liberal 
Club — a  body  that  seems  to  have  in  view  a  second 
purgation,  similar  to  its  rejection  of  Liberal  Unionism. 
Sir  Henry  spoke  this  time  as  the  avowed  champion  of 
the  old  Liberal  cause.  He  could  see  no  object  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  Liberal  League  ;  that  is  quite 
natural  ;  it  can  hardly  serve  his  purpose ;  while  he 
described  its  founder  and  president  almost  in  so  many 
words  as  talking  nonsense.  That  was  rude,  and  augurs 
ill  for  political  manners  when  the  two  Liberal  armies 
begin  their  fight  in  earnest.  The  general  effect  of  the 
speech  can  only  be  to  strengthen  the  Imperialists,  for  a 
statesman  who  takes  his  stand  on  such  folly  as  "  govern- 
ment by  assent"  and  "direct  popular  control"  will 
never  lead  this  country  in  these  days.  No  one  cares 
for  political  reform  now  ;  in  the  things  all  do  care  for  Sir 
Henry  has  no  interest.  We  are  amused  by  his  asking 
indignantly — Did  Bright  or  Gladstone  care  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  whether  his  views  were  popular  or  unpopular?  , 
Probably  no  two  men  ever  cared  more  ;  but  we  want  i 
to  know  on  Sir  Henry's  theory  of  the  sacred  claim  of  ' 
"direct  popular  control",  what  business  they  would 
have  had  in  politics  if  they  did  not  care  ? 

It  is  evident  from  his  letter  in  the  "Times"  of  j 
Tuesday  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  playing  Burke  to  Lord  '• 
Rosebery's  Rockingham.  This  clever  lawyer  and  j 
parliamentarian  is  obviously  the  prompter  and  busi- 
ness-manager of  the  new  party.  For  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Scott  is  little  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  Chester- 
field oration.  Upon  the  war,  writes  Mr.  Asquith,  we 
(and  he  implies  all  sensible  men)  agree  with  the 
Government  that  it  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted  to  the 
end.  An  Irish  Parliament  is  more  emphatically  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  than  it  vvas  five 
years  ago,  and  without  condemning  it  in  principle  Mr. 
Asquith  jettisons  it  as  damaged  and  dangerous  cargo. 
With  a  sympathetic  but  practical  imperialism  Mr. 
Asquith  proposes  to  combine  social  reform  in  the 
direction  of  temperance,  education,  housing,  and 
"vicious  systems  of  tenure",  whatever  that  may  mean. 
On  two  subjects  Mr.  Asquith  is  significantly  silent,  the 
tariff  and  disestablishment.  The  truth  is  we  have  de- 
clined into  the  personal  phase  of  politics.  There  is  no 
real  difference  of  opinion  amongst  sensible  men  ;  and 
if  ever  the  constituents  place  the  Roseberyites  in  power 
it  will  be  because  they  are  tired,  not  of  the  principles, 
but  of  the  personnel  of  the  present  Government. 

The  "Times"  Vienna  correspondent  calls  attention 
this  week  to  a  certainly  very  significant  claim  made 
by  a  distinguished  German  professor.  In  a  book 
recently  issued  by  the  official  publishing  house  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  German  Army  and  of  the  Military 
andNaval  Departments  Professor  Ernstvon  Halle  plainly 
states  and  carefully  works  out  the  German  intention  to 
absorb  Holland  in  the  Fatherland— the  process  being 
first  economic  and  then  political.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  an  appalling  utterance  in  the  mouth  of  a 
diplomatist  or  statesman,  and  highly  improper  in  a 
politician  ;  but  it  is  a  forecast  probably  assumed  in 
silence  as  practically  certain  by  the  vast  majority  of 
thinking  men  in  Europe  who  give  attention  to  foreign 
politics.  The  argument  from  history  is  irresistible. 
From  the  British  point  of  view  there  i?  no  reason  to 
shrink  from  such  a  development.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  England  that  the  Dutch  West  Indian  colonies  should 
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pass  into  the  power  of  Germany  than  of  the  United 
States.  German  power  can  never  seriously  threaten 
us  in  the  new  world  ;  it  may  rather  assist  us  ;  while 
American  predominance — whether  the  people  have  good 
will  or  bad  will  towards  us — must  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety. 

The  Conference  on  sugar  bounties  has  not  resulted 
this  time  in  a  failure.  The  Powers,  including  France, 
which  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  standing  in  the 
way,  have  agreed  upon  a  convention,  the  gist  of  which 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
suppress  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  convention  the  direct  and  indirect  bounties  by 
which  the  production  or  export  of  sugar  would  benefit, 
and  not  to  establish  bounties  of  that  kind  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  convention."  This  is  quite 
satisfactory  so  far,  and  our  West  Indian  colonies  will 
now  have  some  chance  of  escaping  from  ruin.  But 
satisfaction  will  be  terribly  dashed  if,  ultimately,  this 
concession  is  obtained  only  at  the  price  of  an  under- 
taking on  our  part  not  to  adopt  a  preferential  tariff  in 
favour  of  any  of  our  colonies  producing  cane  sugar, 
especially  in  respect  of  Customs  duty.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  at  that  price  the  convention  would  not  be  for 
the  British  Empire  a  bad  bargain.  Mr.  Lowther  and 
Mr.  Maclver  are  right  to  call  attention  to  this  point. 

Prince  Henry  has  varied  his  visit  to  America  by  a 
two  hours'  trip  across  the  Canadian  border.  He  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  outstayed  his  welcome.  The 
glowing  terms  of  the  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario  may  perhaps  have  induced  a 
regret  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  spend  a  longer 
time  on  Canadian  territory.  Was  it  that  he  feared  the 
possibility  of  rousing  the  jealousy  of  his  hosts  in  the 
States  ?  Apparently  he  was  attracted  over  the  border 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  The  German  element  in  the  Dominion  is 
smaller  than  that  in  the  United  States,  but  as  grandson 
of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  one  hand  and  as  a  German 
prince  on  the  other  he  was  assured  of  a  cordial 
reception  devoid  of  attributes  peculiar  to  a  Republican 
demonstration  in  honour  of  royalty.  A  visit  to  the 
great  British  colonies  might  not  be  a  bad  education  in 
Welt-politik  for  any  German  prince.  Canada  would 
be  especially  fruitful  in  suggestion  after  his  stay  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  find  there  a  freedom  greater 
than  that  of  the  Great  Republic,  under  imperial  con- 
ditions differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  those  of  the 
Fatherland. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  London  Water  Bill 
passed  its  second  reading  without  enthusiasm  and 
without  difficulty ;  and  has  been  sent  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses.  Mr.  Asquith  made  a 
grand  attack  on  it  in  favour  of  the  London  County 
Council.  He  smote  it  hip  and  thigh,  seeing  nothing 
good  in  it  and  everything  that  was  bad.  He 
certainly  made  a  clever  speech,  but  for  its  apparent 
and  immediate  object  it  was  wasted.  It  is  easy 
to  show  of  any  piece  of  political  machinery  that 
it  is  not  ideal.  The  proposed  Board  may  be 
cumbrous  ;  but  there  will  not  be  much  room  for  party 
division  on  it,  and  when  that  is  the  case  those  only 
take  part  in  the  work  who  feel  some  interest  in  it,  and 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  a  thing  usually  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  they  are  always  few  :  so  that  the 
large  numbers  of  the  new  Board  are  not  likely  in  practice 
to  prejudice  its  operations  ;  moreover,  the  Board's 
officials  will  do  the  real  work.  They  will  be  well 
paid  and  so  are  likely  to  be  competent.  But  Mr. 
Asquith's  real  object  was  probably  attained.  It  is  part 
of  the  Libera!  Imperialist  plan  to  exploit  social  reform 
and  to  get  the  support  of  municipal  Progressives  all 
over  the  country.  Thus  his  speech  in  favour  of  the 
water  plans  of  the  London  Progressives  was  quite  a 
sound  move. 

The  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners  was  rejected  on 
Wednesday  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  previous  years  it 
has  had  majorities  in  its  favour  but  has  never  succeeded 
;n  getting  beyond  the  stage  of  second  reading.  In  spite 


of  the  present  defeat  at  an  earlier  stage  we  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  essential  change  in  the  views  held 
on  the  question.  The  difficulty  has  always  been  the 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  miners  themselves, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supposed  revolt 
against  trade  union  leaders  which  is  the  flattering 
unction  laid  to  their  souls  by  those  who  hate  trade  unions 
not  less  than  they  hate  any  action  of  the  State.  The 
amusing  part  of  the  debate  was  the  restiveness  of  the 
miners'  representatives,  who  oppose  the  Bill,  with  their 
allies,  whose  opposition  is  not  only  because  it  would 
ruin  the  coalowners  and  the  country  but  because  the 
miners  have  so  much  more  luxurious  lives  than  they 
ought  to  have.  Let  them  try  to  gain  their  end  by 
negotiations  and  strikes  and  see  what  these  friends  of 
theirs  will  say  of  them. 

Lord  Beauchamp  seemed  much  enamoured  of  his 
own  wit  in  reminding  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  of  his  admission  of 
inability  to  understand  educational  arguments  addressed 
to  him  in  that  House.  But  Lord  Beauchamp  forgot 
that  it  was  the  arguments  of  educational  "experts" 
that  the  Duke  said  he  could  not  understand  ;  so  that 
the  admission  did  not  in  any  way  imply  that  he  could 
not  understand  everything  Lord  Beauchamp  had  to 
say — if,  that  is,  there  had  been  anything  to  under- 
stand. Lord  Beauchamp  should  be  careful  ;  to  have 
been  on  the  London  School  Board  is  not  a  supreme 
recommendation,  and  his  grotesque  failure  as  a  Colonial 
Governor  is  not  forgotten.  The  Duke  had  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  criticism  offered  on  the  effect  of 
last  year's  regulations  on  evening  schools. 

Anti-vaccinationists  have  received  a  severe  check  by 
the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  on  Wednesday  in 
the  case  of  Moore  v.  Keate.  The  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians  instructed  their  vaccination  officer  not  to 
prosecute  in  a  batch  of  twenty-two  cases.  He  however 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  he  prosecujed  without 
the  direction  of  the  guardians.  The  magistrate  fined 
the  parent  who  appealed  ;  and  the  court  held  that  the 
guardians  had  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  whether  there 
was  reasonable  excuse  for  non-vaccination  which  was  for 
the  magistrate  to  decide.  The  court  also  held  that  the 
vaccination  officer  was  bound  to  prosecute  without 
waiting  for  instructions,  and  was  bound  to  obey  the 
Local  Government  Board  orders.  The  decision  is  the 
more  piquant  sinec  this  very  officer  was  appointed 
after  the  members  of  the  board  had  been  threatened 
with  imprisonment  because  they  had  appointed  an 
officer  whom  they  could  rely  on  to  do  as  they  bade 
him.  Will  the  board  find  any  other  loophole  ?  It  has 
been  checkmated  at  every  step  so  far. 

The  members  of  the  Automobile  Club  have,  through 
the  "Times",  made]  a  strong  protest  against  the  law 
which  forbids  motor  drivers  to  go  at  more  than  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  They  say  that  this  law  is  killing  the 
motor  trade  in  this  country,  whereas  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  the  newspapers,  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  people  in  short  combine  to  encourage  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  so  ardent  a  fire  of  commerce  burn- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  the  protesting  automobilists,  whose 
names  one  had  somehow  not  hitherto  connected  with 
trade.  The  present  law  cannot  and  does  not,  they  argue, 
command  respect.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  does  not.  We 
have  lost  count  of  the  number  of  times,  for  instance, 
one  nobleman — he  is  not  among  the  protestants — has 
been  pulled  up  for  furious  motoring.  We  suppose^ 
from  the  letter  of  the  automobilists,  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
people  will  not  buy  motors  freely  till  they  feel  they  can 
drive  at  more  than  twelve  miles  an  hour.  But  we 
should  like  to  have  a  few  more  particulars  as  to  what 
the  Club  desires  before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  its  case.  Should  there  be  for  instance  any 
pace  limit  inany  place,  town  or  country,  at  any  time  ? 
And  of  course  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  must  be 
sauce  for  the  gander.  Automobilists,  bicyclists,  horse 
riders  and  carriage  drivers  must  all  be  allowed  to  go 
their  own  pace  if  one  is  allowed  to.  We  hope  they 
will  not  all  practise  it  in  the  Strand  at  the  same  time. 
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Surely  there  is  nothing  more  dead  on  the  earth  than 
yesterday's  newspaper.  A  walk  down  the  main  or 
branch  paths  of  the  mortuary  set  apart  at  the  British 
Museum  for  these  mayflies  or  ephemerae  of  the  printing 
press  might  invite  to  funereal  reflection  on  ink  slung  in 
vain,  on  paper  misspent.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  a  very 
live  industry  is  connected  with  the  exhumation  of  old 
numbers,  and  that  these  must  be  deposited  within  easy 
reach  of  London.  Hence  the  British  Museum  is  going 
to  spend  18,000  on  a  new  old  newspaper  site.  The 
papers  are  to  be  carted  off  to  Hendon  and  there 
deposited  not  in  the  lake,  but  in  a  building  made 
expressly  for  them.  The  files  can  be  ordered  up  to  one 
of  the  reading-rooms  of  the  British  Museum  as  required. 
London  is  no  longer  big  enough  for  the  newspapers. 
We  believe  it  is  held  by  one  of  the  great  public 
librarians  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  superfluous 
book  on  the  earth  :  and  seemingly  there  are  those  who 
do  not  think  there  is  a  newspaper  too  many.  Strange 
folk! 

Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  is  attacked  on  two  different 
sides  for  his  methods  of  managing  the  Anti-Vivisection 
Society's  work.  Persons  v^ho  have  received  drawings 
of  vivisection  instruments  used  in  Germany  object  that 
they  and  their  families  ought  not  to  have  these  things 
forced  on  their  notice.  To  shock  ignorant  people  in 
this  way  is  a  very  poor  form  of  argument.  They 
would  shudder  over  drawings  of  ordinary  surgical 
instruments.  The  other  protest  comes  from  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson.  It  seems  justified  because  if  Mr. 
Coleridge  had  only  thought  a  moment  he  would  have 
seen  that  his  legitimate  desire  to  have  it  made  clear 
that  the  translation  of  the  German  Text  was  fair  could 
have  been  secured  otherwise  than  by  the  inscription 
which  appeared  on  the  title-page.  This  inscription 
distinctly  suggests  the  active  participation  of  the 
Director  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  society's  publi- 
cation ;  and  was  thus  unwarrantable.  Mr.  Coleridge 
stubbornly  maintains  that  he  is  absolutely  right  on  both 
the  counts  ;  and  he  is  not  only  a  wily  controversialist 
but  one  of  those  whose  failure  to  convince  other  people 
only  makes  him  more  confident  that  everybody  is  wrong 
but  himself. 

The  Bank  statement  of  Thursday  exhibits  a  decrease 
in  the  reserve  of  ^843,948  whilst  the  proportion  is 
slightly  higher  at  45  48  per  cent.  The  Government  has 
disbursed  freely  during  the  past  week,  thepublic  deposits 
having  increased  by  ^462,712  only  and  the  market  has 
liquidated  a  portion  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  central 
institution,  other  securities  being  _;,^432, 505  lower  whilst 
other  deposits  also  show  a  shrinkage  of  ^2,877,531. 
The  outflow  of  currency  to  the  provinces  and  elsewhere 
is  marked  by  the  diminution  in  the  bullion  of  ;^490,758 
— ;!^20,ooo  of  which  was  taken  for  export — and  the 
active  note  circulation  shows  an  expansion  of  ^{^353,190. 
The  addition  of  158,988  to  the  rest  representing  the 
profits  of  the  Bank — making  a  total  of  ^^^3,758, 161  — 
points  to  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  being  declared  at 
the  meeting  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  past  week  has  been  generally  dull  throughout 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Funds  have  been  steady 
with  a  slight  upward  movement  and  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  inquiry  for  colonial  securities. 
Home  railway  stocks  have  been  quite  inactive  and  with 
a  downward  tendency.  An  absence  of  business  in  the 
American  railway  market  has  precluded  any  advance  in 
prices  and  dealers  have  been  mostly  content  to  mark  the 
parity  of  prices  from  New  York  where  the  resumption  of 
gold  exports  has  created  some  concern.  The  industrial 
market  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  dealings  in  cold 
storage  shares  and  Marconis  ;  the  latter  were  given  a 
good  fillip  given  on  the  success  of  the  latest  experiments 
becoming  known.  There  is  little  change  to  record  on 
balance  for  the  past  week  in  South  African  mining 
shares,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  increase 
in  dealings  will  take  place  until  the  end  of  March 
account  is  disposed  of  when  large  options  will  have 
matured.  The  remaining  markets  have  presented  no 
special  feature  of  interest.  Consols  94[s.  Bank  rate 
3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


MR.  BRODRICK'S  LAST  RESOURCE. 

MR.  BRODRICK  brought  the  "Old  Guard"  of 
Napoleon  into  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday.  It  is  a  case  of  de  te  fabula 
narratur.  He  himself  appeared  as  the  "  Old  Guard  ", 
showing  the  fine  determination,  courage,  and  tenacity 
which  we  gladly  recognise,  and  to  which  we  do  homage 
in  an  ungrudging  spirit.  The  great  man  struggling 
with  adversity  has  commanded  sympathy  in  all  ages. 
This  year's  Army  Estimates  exhibit  the  last  effort  of 
the  old  hide  bound  school  of  politicians,  who  refuse  to 
part  with  traditions  imbibed  in  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances at  another  epoch  in  the  economical  history 
of  the  world,  and  at  a  period  when,  to  use  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  phrase,  other  nations  had  not  "  woken  up  ". 
In  another  place  on  the  same  evening  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  asked  what  the  Government  intended  to  do 
when  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  to  face  a  sudden 
collapse  of  the  bladder  inflated  by  war  enthusiasm 
and  the  pressure  legally  permissible  in  times  of  war. 
What  was  going  to  be  done,  when  the  men  went  off, 
whose  period  of  service  with  the  colours  had  already 
been  stretched  beyond  a  period  contemplated  only  as  a 
dim  contingency  before  the  war,  when  gaps  caused 
by  the  disappearance  of  tens  of  thousands  had  to  be 
filled  up  all  at  once  ?  Lord  Raglan  contented  himself 
with  complaining  of  short  notice.  Could  any  answer 
from  a  minister  be  more  unsatisfactory  in  the  face  of 
the  carefully  prepared  statements  of  the  Duke? 

Of  the  eight  garrison  regiments  which  we  were 
promised  a  year  ago  five  have  been  raised,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  near  future  will  see  us  in  possession 
of  another.  But  we  wanted  eight,  and  five,  or  even 
six,  are  not  eight,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  we  should  be 
more  successful  in  another  year  than  we  were  this  last. 
After  a  little  unnecessary  flourishing  of  ancient  history, 
and  old-world  customs  which  do  not  affect  the 
question  we  have  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Brodrick  came 
to  close  quarters  and  told  us  the  results  of  the 
last  six  years'  recruiting  labours.  In  1896  we  got 
27,800  recruits.  In  1897  we  raised  a  total,  which 
was  still  insuflicient,  of  33,700,  the  next  year 
by  lowering  the  standard  already  low  enough  we 
managed  to  find  38,400.  In  1899  the  war  fever  gave  us 
40,200.  Then  we  had  to  lower  the  standard  again, 
and  by  that  means  and  the  excitement  of  the  war  we 
caught  46,700.  Last  year  with  the  war  breeze  still 
behind  us  and  a  standard  lowered  twice  in  three  years 
we  got  45,100  But  the  most  significant  figures  are  to 
follow.  In  1899  the  waste  of  the  men  who  fell  out  of 
the  ranks  because  of  medical  unfitness,  or  because 
they  deserted,  was  3,485.  In  1900  when  our 
intake  was  at  a  maximum  we  lost  5,484  from 
the  same  causes.  In  1901,  when  we  still  attracted  an 
unusually  large  number,  the  wastage  was  at  a  record 
figure,  for  we  lost  no  less  than  8,822.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  get  45,000  recruits  if  nearly  9,000  of  them  are  worth- 
less to  you  ?  Let  us  consider  the  money  spent  in  articles 
of  uniform  and  kit  and  travelling  expenses  that  is  wasted 
Loo,  and  let  us  not  set  much  store  on  the  recruiting 
system  which  gives  us  36,000  men  at  such  a  price.  But 
the  state  of  things  underlying  these  figures  is  more 
serious  still.  What  do  these  figures  mean?  Why 
simply  this,  that  we  have  touched  bottom.  There 
really  are  not  in  the  country  enough  men,  who  fur- 
nish the  class  of  people  who  enlist,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  army.  The  mine  such  as  it  was  is  worked 
out.  If  at  a  moment  when  an  unexampled  enthusiasm 
is  sending  peers,  and  landowners,  and  rich  City 
men  as  well  as  ordinary  mortals  to  the  war,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  get  45,100—8,822  men,  what  is 
to  happen  when  the  cold  fit  is  on  ?  when  an  unpopular 
though  perhaps  just  and  necessary  war  is  being  waged 
in  a  bad  climate  and  under  more  arduous  conditions 
than  obtain  in  South  Africa?  The  answer  will  be 
on  everybody's  lips.  The  machine  will  stop.  To 
put  matters  on  a  satisfactory  basis  we  shall  have  to 
tap  another  stratum  of  society,  and  to  fill  our  ranks 
from  it.  This  apparently  is  what  the  splendid  tenacity 
of  Mr.  Brodrick  hopes  to  achieve  by  the  inducements 
he  now  offers. 

Let  us  see  what  they  are.  In  place  of  the  nine- 
pence  a  day  which  the  recruit  now  gets  on  joining 
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he  is  to  have  a  shilling.  The  stoppages  for  the 
grocery  ration  are  to  cease  and  we  presume  also  the 
penny  he  paid  for  his  washing.  He  is  thus,  so  says 
Mr.  Brodrick,  to  have  a  shilling  a  day  clear.  The 
question  is  whether  threepence  a  day  will  enable  the 
recruiting  officer  to  tap  a  different  stratum  of  society. 
Will  the  man  who  would  not  enlist  for  ninepence 
be  likely  to  do  so  for  a  shilling  ?  The  answer  is  we 
believe  that  the  class  from  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  our  recruits  will  come  forward  in 
greater  numbers  than  before.  But  in  that  class  we 
believe  that  we  have  touched  bottom.  We  have  got 
all  those  who  are  likely  to  make  healthy  and  efficient 
soldiers.  We  do  not  want  the  offspring  of  diseased 
parents,  reared  and  bred  under  insanitary  conditions, 
often  themselves  diseased  before  they  enter  the  service, 
and  invariably  diseased  before  they  have  been  in  it  a 
year.  When  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
can  obtain  "jd.  an  hour  as  a  wage,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  get  good  sterling  men  for  is.  a  day.  But  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Brodrick  that  the  cavalry  and  artillery  get 
enough  recruits  now  because  they  offer  2d.  more  than  the 
line.  That  is  true;  but  is  it  the  extra  2d.  that  attracts  ?  Is 
it  not  the  "  ladies  ?  "  The  style  and  dress  of  a  cavalry 
soldier  puts  him  at  an  immense  advantage  with  the 
fair  sex  in  a  garrison  town.  The  little  linesman  without 
spurs,  and  the  yellow  braid,  or  the  jaunty  forage  cap, 
is  simply  not  in  it  with  the  swaggering  Lancer  or 
Hussar.  Ift  the  case  of  the  artillery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Horse  Artillery,  the  uniforms  are  less  handsome, 
but  advantages  more  solid  than  2d.  a  day  are  derived 
by  gunners.  Are  there  not  such  things  as  weary 
winter  route  marches,  long  hot  days  of  plodding  through 
the  dust  of  the  Long  Valley,  and  is  there  anything 
that  the  Englishman  of  a  certain  class  hates  more  than 
having  to  take  a  walk  ?  The  cavalryman  and  the 
gunner  ride  either  on  horses  or  on  carriages,  and  that 
fact  alone  to  certain  people  is  worth  a  good  many 
pennies  a  day.  But  it  is  only  for  the  first  two  years  that 
the  pay  is  to  be  as  low  as  a  shilling.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  good  character  and  will  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year  re-engage  to  remain  with  the  colours  for  a  total 
period  of  eight  years,  he  is  to  be  presented  with  another 
sixpence.  Eighteenpence  a  day  clear,  or  ten  and  six- 
pence a  week  pocket-money,  is  certainly  a  fair  remunera- 
tion, and  it  might  possibly  produce  an  immediate  effect 
if  it  were  offered  at  once.  But  to  the  recruit  two  years 
ahead  seems  a  long  time.  The  extra  pay  is  very 
rightly  conditional  on  his  having  become  what  may 
be  termed  a  good  soldier.  We  fear  the  bait  is  held  too 
far  away  to  attract  the  fish.  When  last  year  we  were 
offering  five  shillings  we  did  not  get  men  in  the  least 
more  intelligent  or  respectable  than  we  had  been 
getting  at  the  old  rates.  It  will  be  said  that  the  con- 
ditions were  abnormal  and  we  cannot  regard  the  experi- 
ment as  an  exhaustive  one.  That  may  very  possibly 
be  true,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  if  we  were  not  to 
resort  to  a  different  system  altogether,  that  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  effect  of  giving  the  higher  sum 
at  once  tried.  But  we  doubt  greatly  whether  the 
new  arrangement  will  have  any  substantial  effect,  and 
since  the  higher  rate  of  pay  will  not  be  given  for  two 
years  we  regard  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
in  politics  as  having  been  shelved  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  at  least.  Other  improvements  in  the 
soldier's  life  which  are  promised  will  no  doubt  be 
much  appreciated  in  the  service,  and  for  these  Mr. 
"Brodrick  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  army.  There 
are  to  be  more  lance  corporals  and  lance  sergeants. 
The  arrangements  as  regards  good-conduct  badges 
are  to  be  improved.  The  wretched  wives  of  the 
men  married  "  off  the  strength  "  will  have  a  better 
time,  but  all  these  benefits  are  in  the  air  when  a  boy  enlists. 
He  does  not  think  of  them  when  he  takes  the  shilling, 
and  whatever  little  improvements  may  be  effected  the 
lot  of  the  woman  who  elects  to  follow  the  baggage 
wagon  is  uncomfortable,  and  unsettled  to  a  degree  that 
in  these  luxurious  days  places  her  at  a  hopeless  disad- 
vantage even  with  the  wife  of  the  labourer  who  has  a 
permanent  home. 

It  is  however  when  the  cost  of  these  new  plans 
are  considered  that  the  public,  we  believe,  will  have 
'  most  misgiving   on   the   subject.     The  cost  of  the 
^  various  concessions  will  amount  to        048,000  per 


annum  for  England  and  ^786,000  for  India.  That 
is  to  say  something  like  two  millions  a  year  are 
to  be  added  to  the  Army  Estimates  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  50,000  men  a  year.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  the  strategical  railways  and  other  items  for  her 
defence  which  India  urgently  needs  will  have  to  be 
forgotten  if  she  has  to  make  so  heavy  a  contribution 
towards  the  upkeep  of  her  normal  garrison.  Will  not 
the  burdened  taxpayer  of  both  India  and  England  feel 
that  universal  service,  applied  only  in  so  moderate  a 
form  as  will  give  us  an  army  equal  to  what  the  estimates 
are  to  pay  for,  will  be  preferable  to  this  crushing  load 
of  taxation  which  will  not  give  us  the  article  we  need  ? 
And  the  question  assumes  a  very  large  size  indeed 
when  we  consider  what  the  effect  of  this  large  in- 
crease of  pay  may  ultimately  mean.  We  firmly 
believe  that  sooner  or  later  when  we  have  to  face 
a  war  with  a  Power  more  formidable  than  the  little 
State  which  has  already  cost  us  so  much,  universal 
service  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  And  then  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compel  men  to  serve  on 
less  pay  than  the  volunteer  soldier  has  been  accustomed 
to  receive. 


THE  KAFFIR  MARKET. 

THE  upward  movement  in  South  African  mining 
shares  may  be  said  to  have  begun  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  was  at  first  regarded  with 
incredulity  by  everybody,  even  by  the  big  houses.  We 
had  had  so  many  false  starts  in  this  market  before  that 
the  most  experienced  dealers  pooh-poohed  the  timid 
and  tentative  rise  as  a  flash  in  the  pan,  which  could  not 
last.  By  the  New  Year  however  it  became  evident 
that  a  boom  was  upon  us,  and  between  that  date  and 
the  mid-February  account  the  "  shops  "  sold  enormous 
quantities  of  shares  partly  to  the  public,  but  more 
largely  to  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
During  the  period  above  alluded  to  Rand  Mines  rose 
from  10  to  12^,  East  Rands  and  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields,  which  always  run  abreast,  from  7  to  gf;},  and 
De  Beers  from  40  to  47.  There  were  also  large  rises 
in  certain  land  shares,  such  as  Transvaal  Consolidated 
Lands  and  Witwatersrand  Townships,  and  in  the 
shares  of  companies  that  owned  property  in  or  near 
Johannesburg,  such  as  Langlaagte  Buildings.  But 
perhaps  the  most  sensational  increases  took  place 
in  certain  Rhodesian  shares,  such  as  Lomagunda 
Developments,  Tanganyika  Concessions,  Northern 
Copper,  and  our  old  friend  "  Chartereds  ",  which  have 
touched  4|.  As  the  mid-February  settlement  ap- 
proached, the  fact  (which  might  have  been  perceived 
sooner)  was  disclosed  that  there  was  an  enormous 
account  open  for  the  rise.  Never  before,  so  ran  the 
talk  of  jobbers  and  brokers,  had  such  a  huge  amount  of 
shares  been  dealt  in  ;  and  the  machinery  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  like  that  of  the  War  Office,  was  found  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  unexpected  demand  upon  its 
resources.  There  were  sensational  stories  of  clerks 
sitting  up  all  night,  and  whole  floors  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel  being  occupied  by  those  engaged  in 
clearing.  It  is  strange  that  the  mere  physical  difficulty 
of  settling  the  account  did  not  sound  a  note  of  warning 
to  brokers  and  their  clients.  But  in  times  of  boom  men 
are  blind  and  deaf.  Into  the  question  of  "passing 
names  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  :  it  is  too  technical 
for  outsiders.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  buyer  of  shares 
must  either  pay  for  and  take  up  what  he  has  bought, 
or  get  someone  else  to  perform  the  operation  for  him. 
If  he  can  neither  take  up  nor  carry  over  the  shares, 
they  are  sold  under  the  hammer  for  cash.  At  the  mid- 
February  settlement,  one  or  two  large  operators 
could  neither  pay  for  nor  carry  over  their  shares, 
I  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  jobbers  nor  the 
;  "  shops  "  would  take  their  shares  in.  But  so 
far  from  being  discomfited  these  wicked  speculators 
merely  smiled  and  said,  "  Sell  under  the  hammer,  and 

be  "  but  the  sentence  need  not  be  finished.  These 

gentlemen  had  a  large  margin  of  profit,  and  knew  that 
the  market  was  not  to  be  broken  by  the  hammer. 
Then  followed  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
the  boom.  For  a  week  after  the  settlement  large  lines 
of  shares  like  Chartered  were  sold  by  auction  for  cash 
without  lowering  prices  more  than  I'gth  or  ^th — the 
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slump  came  later.  Very  few  markets  could  have  stood 
a  strain  like  that,  and  it  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
belief  of  the  big  houses  in  the  prospects  of  the  South 
African  mining  industry  and  the  resources  with  which 
they  are  willing  to  support  it.  No  :  it  was  not  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer  that  arrested  the  boom,  and 
finally  drove  the  herd  of  speculators  out  of  paradise  : 
it  was  the  notices  sent  out  by  the  various  "shops" 
that  they  would  no  longer  go  on  "  taking-in  "  certain 
shares.  Then  indeed  the  market  began  to  get  fidgety, 
and  the  usual  discovery  was  made  that  for  the  moment 
there  were  more  sellers  about  than  buyers.  The 
differences  that  had  to  be  faced  at  the  last  account  swept 
away  in  very  many  cases  all  the  profits  that  had  been 
made  in  the  three  preceding  accounts.  Thus  has  closed 
the  first  phase  of  a  boom,  which  has  been  remarkable 
for  two  things,  the  shortness  of  its  run,  and  its  arrest 
by  the  operations  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
themselves  far  more  largely  than  by  those  of  the  outside 
public.  The  West  End  and  the  provinces  have  not  this 
time  been  responsible  for  the  slump,  for  they  have  not 
been  largely  in  the  game.  It  is  the  jobbers  who  have 
overbought  themselves. 

On  looking  back  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the 
thing  happened,  and  why  it  was  bound  to  happen.  A 
great  many  holders  have  been  sitting  with  patience 
almost  divine  upon  their  shares  for  nearly  three 
years.  For  the  same  period  the  Kaflir  market 
has  been  for  the  professionals  a  desert,  dotted  with 
little  oases  of  speculation  at  long  intervals.  When 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  realised  that  the 
mining  industry  was  actually  being  resumed,  and  when 
one  or  two  mines  actually  paid  handsome  dividends,  it 
was  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  rush  to  the  old 
familiar  circus.  The  man  who  should  have  bought 
100  shares  bought  1,000,  and  the  man  who  should 
have  bought  1,000  shares  bought  10,000,  and  so  on. 
The  small  portion  of  the  public  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent  who  came  in  paid  for  their  shares  and 
took  delivery,  which  has  been  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  strength  to  the  market.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  speculation  has  been  carried  on  between  the  pro- 
fessionals. That  is  no  doubt  why  the  big  houses  de- 
termined to  bring  about  a  reaction  so  early  in  the  year. 
'  They  saw  that  if  they  continued  to  give  unlimited 
facilities  for  carrying-over  there  would  be  a  big  smash, 
and  that  the  Stock  Exchange  would  lose  its  character. 
The  unpleasant  part  of  the  operator's  position — we 
mean  the  man  who  speculates  with  borrowed  money — 
is  that  he  is  always  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"  shops  ".  A  hint,  a  whisper  from  these  latter  that  they 
cannot  go  on  taking-in,  that  they  intend  to  deliver,  and 
that  they  are  going  to  take  their  money  out  of  the 
market,  is  death  to  a  bull  account.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  by  next  week's  settlement  the  speculative  account 
will  be  really  reduced.  Two  other  things  are  more 
certain  :  that  every  day  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  mining  properties  are  proceeding 
with  increasing  speed  :  and  that  every  day  brings  us 
nearer,  if  not  to  the  formal  declaration,  at  all  events  to 
the  virtual  security  of  peace.  When  the  public  really 
does  come  into  the  market,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  whether  they  will  go  for  the  old  bell-wethers, 
Gold  Fields,  East  Rands,  Rand  Mines,  or  whether 
they  will  buy  land  and  the  cheaper  mining  shares. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

IF  the  average  Englishman  had  any  real  conception 
of  what  education  means,  he  would  see  that  the 
future  of  his  country  was  very  much  a  question  of  rural 
schools,  rural  teachers,  and  rural  teaching.  At  the 
present  time  the  state  of  the  rural  schools  is  an  index 
of  those  features  of  our  national  life  which  are  the 
most  unsatisfactory  and  most  threatening  to  our  pros- 
perity and  stability.  Of  late  we  have  awakened  to 
the  existence  of  many  dangers,  and  on  examining  them 
it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  when  they  are  traced  to 
their  source  some  phase  of  the  country  problem  is  in- 
volved in  them,  and  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  deter- 
mining factors  of  that  problem  takes  the  shape  of  rural 
education.  The  remarkable  fact  however  as  to  this  rela- 
tion of  rural  education  to  the  great  material  and  moral 
interests  of  the  nation  is  that  in  very  recent  years 


indeed  almost  all  European  countries  have  more  or  less 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  it.  Until  a 
short  time  ago  town  interests,  the  rise  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  growth  of  commerce,  were  matters 
of  such  absorbing  importance  that  the  dangers  of 
a  lop-sided  development  of  national  life  were  little 
regarded  and  almost  entirely  ignored.  Then  came  a 
sudden  reaction,  and  simultaneously  every  European 
nation  of  importance  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion question,  the  overcrowding  of  towns,  the  decay  of 
the  country,  the  military  question,  the  growth  of 
dangerous  habits  such  as  alcoholism,  all  belonged  to  a 
group  whose  centre  lay  in  the  conditions  of  rural 
life.  .  It  has  not  mattered  what  the  form  of 
government  might  be,  whether  there  was  free 
trade  or  protection,  whether  conscription  or  volun- 
tary military  service.  The  same  story  comes  from 
all  that  country  life  is  decaying,  agriculture  im- 
prosperous,  young  men  leaving  the  country  to  the 
old  men  and  the  women  and  children,  that  town 
life  possesses  the  same  dubious  attractions,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  same  depressing  causes ;  and 
acts  alike  on  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man rustics.  Neither  is  any  particular  land  system 
responsible  for  the  pull  of  the  towns  on  the  country. 
The  large  estates  of  England,  and  the  peasant  properties 
of  France,  and  the  middle  system  of  Germany,  equally 
fail  in  keeping  the  peasantry  on  the  land  when  town 
life  begins  to  grow,  as  it  does  everywhere,  with  the 
introduction  of  manufactures  and  the  opportunities  they 
afford  for  occupation  and  livelihood  away  from  the  soil. 
At  bottom,  whatever  other  explanations  may  be  given, 
the  essential  fact  is  that  the  country  as  compared  with 
the  town  is  thoroughly  uninteresting  to  the  peasant 
who  does  the  actual  work  whether  he  be  labourer  or 
proprietor.  He  is  not  economically  better  off  in  most 
cases  if  he  goes  to  town,  though  there  is  the  lottery 
element  in  the  latter  which  is  much  less  in  the 
country.  Even  the  gradually  awakening  perception  of 
this  fact  however  does  not  keep  the  man  in  the  country 
to  whom  the  country  means  nothing  but  a  "dull 
routine  "  of  work,  with  little  change,  and  a  perpetual 
dulness  and  stagnation  of  mind  and  body.  The 
peasant  proprietor  may  have  an  intense  interest 
in  cultivation  if  it  happens  that  he  is  able  to  gratify 
his  love  for  saving  and  the  pride  of  purchasing 
land  ;  but  both  in  England  and  France,  and  more  in 
France  than  England,  the  working  farmer  wishes  his 
children  to  become  tradesmen  or  professional  men  in 
the  town,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  day 
labourer's  son  prefers  to  drive  a  cart  in  town  to  driving 
one  in  the  country. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  various  govern- 
ments accounts  for  the  unanimity  with  which  they  have 
all  seen  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  rural  education  one 
great  means  at  least  of  counterpoising  the  set  of 
tendencies  that  overbalance  those  on  the  side  of  country 
life.  Even  in  England  we  have  become  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  rural  schools  and  the  pursuits  of  the 
country  must  be  more  closely  connected  with  each  other 
than  they  are :  and  that  the  preponderant  literary 
education  which  children  have  received,  while  it  is  un- 
suitable even  for  town  life,  for  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  devised,  is  still  more  unsuited  for  creating 
intellectual  interest  in  the  vocations  and  pursuits  of 
the  country.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  how  far  similar 
ideas  have  affected  education  in  France  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Special  Reports  Ofi 
Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  reports  in  this  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  and  Mr.  John  C.  Medd  deal  respectively  with 
the  rural  schools  of  North-West  France  and  rural  educa- 
tion in  France  generally.  And  their  object  is  to  show  the 
importance  which  rural  education  directed  towards  the 
training  of  countrymen  in  the  principles  and  science  of 
nature-study  has  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Brereton  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  mistake  of  teaching  all  boys  as  if  they  were 
destined  for  some  bourgeois  town  occupation  has  been 
found  out,  and  that  the  undue  prominence  of  literary 
subjects,  which  was  once  the  vice  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  can  no  longer  be  objected  against 
it.  The  training  of  teachers  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  nature-study  as  relate 
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agriculture,  the  preparation  of  courses  which  shall 
t  be  above  the  capacity  of  scholars  in  the  elementary 
lools,  the  provision  of  gardens  and  plots  of  land  in 
lich  experiments  can  be  made  by  schoolmasters 
■  the  benefit  of  their  pupils  ;  these  and  other 
vices  are  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  thought 
d  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  department  of 
ucation,  and  the  hierarchy  of  professors  and  school- 
isters  who,  being  more  intimately  associated  with 
;  state  than  are  ours  in  England,  carry  out 
)re  promptly  the  ideas  submitted  to  them.  Much 
)omy  vaticination  has  been  uttered  as  to  the 
cadence  of  France,  but  a  reader  of  these  reports  will 
ve  no  delusion  as  to  the  essential  soundness  of  a 
ople  that  has  so  earnestly  engaged  in  plans  for  the 
provement  of  the  educational  system,  and  especially 
the  rural  schools.  As  Mr.  Sadler  points  out  "a 
rt  of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  national  education 
•ough  republican  institutions  has  inspired  the  leaders 
this  reform  ".  Unfortunately  this  has  been  accorn- 
nied  by  an  hostility  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
tholic  schools,  and  by  a  secularisation  of  the  State 
stem  which  must,  in  Mr.  Brereton's  opinion,  have 
iant  the  deprivation  to  the  State  of  a  vast  amount  of 
lined  knowledge  and  solid  worth,  which  are  not 
vays  the  easiest  things  to  produce.  These  schools 
e  being  starved  out.  It  is  hopeless  for  them  to 
mpete  with  the  State  schools,  and  the  example  of 
ance  shows  that  the  maintenance  of  religious  schools 
pends  on  the  measure  of  success  with  which  the 
ate  can  be  compelled  to  put  them  on  the  pecuniary 
el  of  the  State  schools  in  which  '*  La  Morale  "  is 
jght.  If  there  is  one  lesson  more  certainly 
Light  than  another  by  these  reports  it  is  that 
irved  teachers  and  starved  schools  are  the  worst 
economies.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
;  country  teachers,  as  indeed  all  others,  should  be 
couraged  to  give  of  their  best  by  making  their 
sition  honourable  and  prosperous.  In  France  the 
loolmaster  is  much  more  rewarded  by  State  recogni- 
n  than  he  is  in  England.  From  teachers  of  inferior 
aracter,  confined  too  much  by  low  emoluments  and 
satisfactory  social  position  to  classes  in  which  the 
fher  social  traditions  do  not  prevail,  we  shall  never 
t  the  best  results.  The  country  and  the  training 
St  adapted  for  country  life  have  been  neglected,  and 
e  of  the  consequences  is  that  the  character,  the 
sition,  and  the  attainments  of  the  country  school- 
ister  have  been  considered  even  of  less  importance 
in  those  of  the  town  schoolmaster.  This  is  an 
surdity  and  anachronism  ;  and  the  regime  of  depres- 
n  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a  regime  of  encourage- 
;nt.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Sadler's  opinion 
it  no  part  of  our  national  education  system  needs 
will  repay  more  systematic  encouragement  or  more 
astant  care. 


:HE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

"HE  pressure  of  foreign  rivalry,  together  with  the 
pressure  of  growing  nationalities  across  the  sea, 
s  forced  Englishmen  to  see  Great  Britain's  main 
jrce  of  strength  in  a  united  Empire.  Unfortunately 
;y  think  that,  to  accomplish  it,  there  must  be  an 
tire  change  in  the  Constitution.  They  are  mistaken, 
le  change  must  be  made,  not  in  the  Constitution,  but 
their  interpretation  of  it,  an  interpretation  which  has 
ver  been  accepted  in  a  British  Colony,  and  is  not 
w.  Under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  the  idea  of 
vereignty  was  associated  with  the  Crown.  Hence 
i  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Virginia  and  Massa- 
usetts.  Under  the  Guelphs,  with  their  Parliamentary 
le.  Englishmen  at  home  came  to  connect  the  idea 
sovereignty  with  Parliament.  Naturally  Colonial 
iglishmen  who  held  to  the  old  conception  of  Empire 
iented  it,  and  the  rift  thus  formed  gradually  widened 

0  the  American  Revolution. 

Superficial   critics  maintain   that  a  little   tact  on 

1  part  of  the  King  and  Lord  North  would 
ve  averted  the  secession  of  the  Plantations, 
ich  as  the  same  school  of  thought  maintains 
It  a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  Lord  Milner 
d  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  averted  the  South 
rican  war.     Nevertheless  the  principle   for  which 


the  Americans  fought  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
not  yet  admitted  by  Englishmen  in  the  twentieth, 
the  principle,  that  is,  of  equality  of  citizenship  within 
the  King's  realms.  Our  good  feeling  is  unmistakeable 
but,  hampered  by  our  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
in  expressing  it,  we  unconsciously  give  cause  of 
offence.  Of  late,  owing  to  Parliamentary  debates  on 
the  meat  contracts,  and  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
Canada  and  Australasia  to  the  call  for  men  in  South 
Africa,  instances  have  been  many.  Apparently  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  Colonials  are  loyal,  not  to  the 
Crown  and  Empire,  but  to  England,  to  whom,  in  token 
of  it,  their  military  aid  has  been  given  during  the  past 
two  years.  Only  the  other  day  a  Liberal  journal  was 
convinced  that  "  they  had  served  us  well".  The  same 
idea  in  a  hundred  different  forms  is  expressed  by 
Englishmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  to  a  Colonial 
it  is  always  irritating  because  it  places  him  in  an 
inferior  position. 

This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  England's  conception 
of  the  Constitution.  By  regarding  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  which  is  not  representative  of  the 
Colonies,  as  supreme  in  the  Empire,  she  came  to  regard 
herself  as  a  sovereign  state,  a  claim  which  no  com- 
munity of  Englishmen  oversea  could  acknowledge  with 
self-respect.  The  Americans  denied  it  with  arms  in 
their  hands  :  Colonials  constitutionally  until  agitation 
broke  its  bounds  in  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  For, 
England's  reading  of  the  Constitution  being  unchanged, 
the  continuity  of  Colonial  history  was  unbroken  by  the 
American  Revolution.  The  struggle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  struggle  of  the  nineteenth,  and  is  the 
struggle  of  the  twentieth.  The  first  ended  in  secession  ; 
the  second  in  Colonial  self-government,  not  because 
English  statesmen  had  learned  wisdom  by  misfortune, 
but  because  they  had  learned  caution  ;  the  third,  we 
know,  will  end  in  the  realisation  of  that  ideal  for  which 
the  American  loyalists  of  the  eighteenth  century  sacri- 
ficed everything,  and  for  which  Colonials  and  Imperial 
Englishmen  have  worked  during  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth — a  united  British  Empire. 

As  Seeley  points  out  in  the  "  Expansion  of 
England  "  these  things  are  hidden  from  us  because  we 
have  identified  history  with  Parliamentary  proceedings 
rather  than  with  the  growth  and  achievements  of  the 
race,  another  fatal  effect  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  very  terms  in  which  we  describe 
Colonial  self-government  perpetuate  a  misconception. 
Such  words  as  given,  conceded,  granted,  bestowed, 
suggest  that  the  Colonies  possess  self-government  by 
the  favour  of  England,  whereas  they  hold  that  it  is 
theirs  by  right.  In  calling  into  existence  states  under 
the  common  Crown,  the  Sovereign  was  merely  perform- 
ing one  of  her  constitutional  functions.  If  it  were  not 
so  the  Mother  Country's  claim  to  rule  the  Colonies  as  a 
sovereign  state  would  be  well  founded.  Every  Colonial 
jurist  for  two  centuries  has  claimed  the  rights  of 
British  citizenship  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  and 
seen  the  link  of  empire,  not  in  Parliament,  but  in  the 
Crown.  True  the  precedents  on  which  such  men  as 
Franklin  and  Wentworth,  Sewell  and  Macdonald,  based 
their  arguments  were  older  than  the  precedents  quoted 
by  English  jurists,  but  they  were  none  the  worse  for 
that  so  long  as  they  were  in  harmony  with  modern 
political  growth  ;  Colonials  maintained  that  they  were  : 
and  this  is  their  attitude  to-day. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  Colonial  self-government  is  a 
proof  that  England  sees  eye  to  eye  with  her 
daughter  states.  Downing  Street,  in  1840,  was  not 
illuminated  by  wisdom,  but  the  lurid  glow  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Statesmen  gave  way  not  on 
the  constitutional  grounds  put  forward  by  the  Colonies, 
but  because  they  feared  to  go  to  the  country  in  the 
character  of  Lord  North.  Later  on  self-government 
was  regarded  by  the  Little  England  school  as  the  first 
step  towards  independence.  In  other  words  English- 
men have  never  fully  grasped  the  idea  that  Colonials 
are  entitled  to  equality  of  citizenship  with  themselves, 
a  right  that  was  recognised  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  If  they  did  they  could  never  speak  of 
themselves  as  the  object  of  Colonial  loyalty,  or  of 
Colonial  aid  to  the  Sovereign  and  Empire  as  services  to 
them  as  a  nation.  Unconsciously  to  themselves  their 
conception  of  a  Colony  is  suggested  by  their  conception 
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of  the  Constitution  :  in  their  minds  it  is  a  subject  state, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  inferior  Englishmen. 

Of  late  years  a  struggle  has  been  going  on  between 
our  respect  and  admiration  of  Colonials  and  the  mental 
idea  we  have  formed  of  them  as  the  result  of  Parlia- 
mentary ascendency  since  1688.  The  decline  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  public  esteem,  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Crown,  the  isolation  of  England,  the 
fierceness  of  international  rivalry,  and  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  Colonies  have  together  given  us  that 
clearness  of  vision  which  we  lacked  in  the  Victorian 
era.  And  so  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  as  to  which  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
is  to  prevail.  Is  it  to  be  the  Colonial  interpretation, 
which  was  also  English  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  our  own  interpretation, 
which  has  never  been  accepted  in  a  British  community  ? 
There  is  no  question  here  of  right  or  wrong.  Both 
conceptions  were  the  result  of  circumstance,  and 
were  as  inevitable  as  the  expansion  of  England. 
The  advantages  are,  however,  with  the  Colonial 
ideal.  It  is  a  living  thing,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  hundred  years.  Men  have  suffered  and 
died  for  it.  Generations  have  come  and  gone  to  whom 
it  was  an  inspiration.  It  is  the  basis  of  Colonial  deve- 
lopment. It  is  in  harmony  with  British  freedom, 
institutions,  and  political  growth. 

Our  conception  of  the  Constitution  on  the  other  hand 
is  modern.  No  blood  has  been  shed  to  sanctify  it.  So 
far  from  being  an  inspiration  to  ourselves  it  has  been 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  entirely  opposed  to  English 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  is  incapable  of  expansion.  We 
blame  the  Constitution,  but  Colonials  find  no  fault  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  wax  eloquent  on  its  perfect 
adaptability  with  the  political  conditions  of  their 
experience.  Here  then  a  problem  presents  itself 
to  English  statesmen.  How  are  they  to  reconcile 
the  home  and  Colonial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  everywhere  in  the  Empire  ? 
They  admit  the  necessity  for  a  change,  but  they  fear 
that  in  doing  it  they  will  rob  England  of  her  authority, 
privileges  or  prerogatives,  and  reduce  her  to  the  level  of 
a  state  among  states.  As  her  sovereignty  is  a  shadow, 
and  when  it  was  asserted  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
American  Colonies,  rebellion  in  Canada,  and  fierce 
agitation  in  Australia  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  it  is 
not  worth  keeping.  Nothing  can  make  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  Imperial  except  Colonial  representation, 
and  that  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  truth 
is  England  by  modifying  her  constitutional  attitude  to- 
wards the  Colonies  will  lose  nothing  that  she  has  not 
lost  already  except  in  name,  and  will  gain  enormously 
in  strength  and  expansive  power.  For  is  she  not  the 
Mother  Country  which  has  inspired  Colonials  with  one 
of  their  loftiest  ideals  ?  Is  she  not  the  leader  among 
daughter  states  by  reason  of  her  history,  her  traditions, 
and  her  place  in  the  world  ?  Who  but  she  could  be  the 
centre  of  a  world-wide  England  ? 

Moreover  the  change  is  necessary  if  the  defences  of 
the  Empire  are  to  be  organised  on  a  proper  basis.  The 
present  relations  between  this  country  and  the  Colonies 
are  humiliating  to  both.  Neither  knows  what  to  expect 
of  the  other,  each  in  a  time  of  crisis  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  For  the 
sake  of  maintaining  British  supremacy  in  an  unfriendly 
world  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Council  is  absolutely 
necessary.  An  enlargement  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  has  been  suggested 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  it  must  be 
representative  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  recognise 
sovereignty  in  the  Crown.  How  rapidly  public  opinion 
has  moved  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  a  year  ago  that  the  King 
governed  Canada  through  the  Canadian  Ministry  and 
Parliament,  it  was  not  denied,  though  in  1867  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was,  against  his  will,  persuaded  by  the 
English  jurists  to  change  the  name  of  Canada  from 
Kingdom  to  Dominion.  He  was  a  generation  ahead  of 
his  time.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  great 
Colonies  will  be  regarded  as  kingdoms  under  a  common 
Crown  and  with  a  common  system  of  defence  and 
citizenship.  Until  then  the  relations  between  them  and 
ourselves  will  continue  to  be  anomalous. 

C.  DE  Thierry. 


OXFORD  AND  THE   CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
II. 

TN  sketching  a  constructive  policy  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion  analysed  in  our  first  article  we  would  lay 
stress  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  at  all  costs  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  commissioners  in  1892.  Indeed  we 
would  go  further  and  assert  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  success  actually  more  difficult  for  those  who 
have  not  received  the  liberal  education  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. Examinations  are  evils  ;  nor  are  we  prepared 
to  admit  that  they  are  necessary  evils  ;  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  facts  ;  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  neutralise 
the  mischief  by  securing  candidates  in  whose  education 
an  organised  capacity  to  pile  up  marks  is  not  a  final  and 
efficient  cause.  Everything  too  which  would  foster  a 
ruinous  competition  among  the  great  universities  must 
be  sternly  discouraged.  Nothing  will  better  tend  to  put 
the  universities  on  an  equal  footing  than  for  the  examiners 
to  prove  yearly  that  the  more  liberal  the  education  of 
the  candidates  the  more  certain  and  striking  their  suc- 
cess will  be.  Conversely  and  happily  the  universities' 
system  of  teaching  cannot  by  any  nice  derangement  of 
regulations  be  forced  to  compete  on  identical  terms 
with  the  crammers' ;  if  the  universities  merely  try  to 
adopt  the  crammers'  devices,  they  will  ruin  their  own 
system  and  be  beaten  into  the  bargain. 

Firstly,    then,    Oxford    and    Cambridge,   as  the 
guardians  of  a  liberal  education,  must  use  all  their 
influence  to  bring  about  a  frequent  revision  of  the 
allotment  of  marks  to  the  different  subjects  ;  to  secure 
that  those  subjects  which  the  experts  are  agreed  are 
the  best  for  training  the  mind  and  are  least  easily 
crammed  are  most  amply  rewarded  ;  above  all  to  secure  , 
that  a  candidate  who  has  attained  high  distinction  at  < 
his  university  in  his  school  or  tripos  will  compete  on  ' 
more  than  equal  terms  with  second-class  men  who 
make  up  for  lack  of  quality  by  quantity  of  subjects 
crammed.     If  this  is  impossible  under  the  present  ■ 
system,  then  that  system  must  be  drastically  altered,  s 
Videant   commissarii   ne  quid   detrimenti   respublica  ( 
capiat.   Constant  and  lynx-eyed  revision,  say  every  five  j 
years,  is  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  diabolic  facility  ; 
with   which   candidates   aided   by   exceedingly   able  ,' 
crammers  will  drive  a  coach  and  eight  through  the  , 
most  carefully  devised  regulations,  when   once  they 
have   been  working  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
examiners'  hands  must  be  strengthened  in  every  way. 
"standardisation"  must  be  the  password;    and  by 
"  standapdisation "   we   mean   the  framing  of  such 
measures  as  will  secure  that  70  per  cent,  in  Latin 
means  a  similar  efficiency  to  70  per  cent,  in  French  or 
general  Modern  History.    The  details  of  course  must 
be  left  to  the  commissioners,  but  the  universities  are 
in  duty  bound  to  insist  that  the  importance  of  the  prin-  ' 
ciples  in  these  and  similar  points  are  fully  grasped,  ' 
and  find  adequate  expression  in  the  regulations  and  ' 
practice  of  the  examination.  ' 

Secondly,  to  speak  frankly,  Oxford  colleges  must  ' 
remember  that  the  crammer's  success  is  justly  due  to  ' 
the  efficiency  of  his  staff  and  the  amount  of  work  he  ' 
extracts  from  his  students.  We  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  the  British  parent  and  the  British  candidate  ' 
have  a  strong  idea  that  the  average  crammer  teaches —  ' 
not  crams — better  than  the  college  tutor.  That  idea 
can  only  be  extirpated  by  the  colleges  themselves.  If  I 
they  continue  to  slumber  in  a  dogmatic  optimism  that  ' 
their  staff,  system,  and  methods  are  always,  education-  ' 
ally,  the  best  possible  in  the  best  possible  of  universities,  ' 
the  sooner  they  are  sharply  wakened  from  their  dreams  ^ 
the  better.  In  this  matter  the  British  parent  is  not  f 
asleep.  To  labour  the  point  is  not  necessary  ;  but  no  ' 
reform  will  avail  much  unless  college  authorities  frankly  ^ 
recognise  that  the  crammer  has  learned  by  severe  ex-  " 
perience  that  the  best  instruction  where  examinations  ^ 
are  concerned. blesses  a  hundredfold  both  him  who  gives;  , 
and  him  who  takes  it. 

To  pass  on  :  Is  it  not  high  time  that  Oxford  ^' 
organised  an  efficient  system  for  recognising  in  its  ^' 
Honour  schools  the  value  of  French,  German,  and  ^' 
Italian,  and  for  providing  for  their  efficient  teaching  ?  In  ^] 
London  the  crammer's  man  is  provided  with  admirable  " 
instruction  in  modern  languages  while  he  is  studying  the 
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subjects  of  LIterae  Humaniores  and  Modern  History. 
The  British  parent  knows  that  his  boy  does  not  learn 
French  at  school;  that  at  Oxford  French  and  German 
do  not  form  part  of  the  compulsory  curriculum  for  any 
Honour  school  save,  perhaps,  English  literature  (for 
which  the  annual  average  of  male  students  is  about 
two)  ;  and  he  has  only  to  invite  a  college  tutor  to 
dinner  to  hear  facts  on  the  subject  which  make  his  hair 
bristle  with  indignation  and  derision.  The  inference 
is  obvious  ;  is  it  surprising  then  that  his  boy  Is  removed 
at  the  end  of  his  second  or  third  year  and  sent  to 
Powis  Square?  Again,  the  present  classical  course  at 
Oxford  takes  four  years,  five  terms  for  Moderations, 
seven  for  Lit.  Hum.  We  maintain  that  at  present 
two  of  the  terms  fir  Moderations  are  simply  wasted. 
Let  the  classical  man  be  allowed  to  take  Moderations 
at  the  end  of  his  third  term,  and  he  will  have  either 
three  or  two  years  for  Lit.  Hum.  If  three,  he  will 
have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  both  French 
and  German  without  injuring  (rather  improving) 
his  education  or  his  place  in  the  Class  Lists  ; 
if  two,  he  will  have  a  year  to  prepare  for  the 
Civil  Service.  Note,  however,  that  even  if  he  spend  that 
year  with  a  crammer,  he  will  already  have  had  a  liberal 
and  University  education.  But  why  should  not  Oxford 
make  this  change  and  also  organise  officially  a  Civil 
Service  post-graduate-course  for  that  fourth  or  fifth 
year  in  which  the  principles  of  a  liberal  education  will 
be  safeguarded — a  course  to  encourage  men  to  come 
to  Oxford  for  four  years  and  stay  there  till  they  sail  for 
India,  having  enjoyed  the  best  its  life  and  teaching  can 
afford  ? 

These  brief  recommendations  are  based  on  a  cogent 
necessity  ;  Oxford  must  recognise  the  paramount 
claims  for  many  of  its  best  students  of  the  Civil 
Services,  and  its  duty  to  provide  adequate  training  on 
its  own  traditions  and  ideals  for  that  examination. 
Unless  that  is  done  the  candidates  will  cease  to  recog- 
nise the  university.  It  is  demonstrably  within  the  power 
of  the  university  to  provide  adequate  training  without 
infringing  the  principles  of  education  which  it  is  its 
proud  privilege  to  maintain.  As  a  national  university 
it  has  a  duty  to  supply  the  State  with  an  annual  quota 
of  servants  whose  education  has  been  wholly  derived 
from  Oxford  teaching,  Oxford  methods,  Oxford  Ideals 
and  Oxford  life.  That  the  university  can  beat  the 
ablest  crammer,  that  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  the  State 
and  of  education  that  It  should  do  so  seems  to  us 
unquestionable.  Whether  it  will  do  so  depends  solely  on 
itself. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREWS. 

arrival  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  on 
J-  the  tideway  has  this  year  aroused  more  than 
usual  Interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  waterside 
critics  have  pronounced  both  above  the  average  of 
university  crews  at  this  stage  of  practice,  and  have  for 
once  hesitated  to  prophesy  concerning  the  probable 
result  of  the  race  on  22  March.  It  may  at  once  be 
said  that  their  respective  chances  of  victory  or  defeat 
depend  entirely  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  days. 

The  severe  frost  of  three  weeks  ago  drove  both 
crews  away  from  the  sluggish  home  waters  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  Cambridge  going  for  a  week  to 
Henley  and  Oxford  to  Bourne  End.  Later  they  changed 
places  and  went,  according  to  their  original  plans, 
Oxford  to  the  Leander  Clubhouse  at  Henley  and 
Cambridge  to  Colonel  RIcardo's  at  Cookham  ;  but, 
although  they  have  thus  both  practised  over  the  same 
stretches  of  water,  even  the  reporters  of  the  sporting 
press,  whose  stop-watches  are  their  only  guide  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  crews,  have  refrained  from 
attempting  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  prospects 
from  the  times  occupied  under  different  conditions  at 
so  early  a  stage  of  training. 

Mr.  Hale,  the  Oxford  president,  has  been  fortunate 
in  that  he  has  had  the  same  crew  together,  without 
alteration  in  the  order,  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Last  term  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  available 
material,  and  the  fact  that  the  crew  consists  of  two 
New  College  men,  two  from  University,  two  from 
Lincoln,  one  from  Balliol  and  one  from  Wadham  shows 


that  the  rowing  talent  is  fairly  distributed  over  the 
University  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one  or  two 
colleges  at  the  head  of  the  river  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  death  of  Mr.  Culme  Seymour,  last  year's 
stroke,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  theO.  U.B.C. ,  and 
as  none  of  the  available  strokes  in  residence  were  satis- 
factory there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  president  was 
in  the  circumstances  justified  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  any  rule  limiting  the  number  of  years 
for  which  a  man  may  row  and  In  availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Huntley  who  had  just  completed  his 
term  of  residence.  Mr.  Huntley  is  by  no  means  an 
ideal  stroke,  but  he  appears  to  get  plenty  of  work  out 
of  the  big  men  behind  him.  He  has  a  tendency  to 
strike  the  water  on  the  recovery  and  so  let  his  blade 
fly  up  and  miss  the  beginning,  but  he  has  improved 
materially  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  now  that  he 
is  rowing  better  than  he  has  ever  done  before  is 
almost  if  not  quite  up  the  average  of  Univer- 
sity strokes.  Mr.  Adams  (No.  7)  rowed  in  the  Univer- 
sity College  crew  which  won  the  Ladles'  Plate  at 
Henley  last  July.  He  is  a  stylish  oar  and  a  fair 
worker,  but  is  at  present  somewhat  slow  with  his  leg- 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  his  sliding  is 
not  quite  uniform  with  that  of  stroke.  Mr.  Long  (6) 
rowed  last  year,  and  since  then  he  has  made  consider- 
able Improvement.  He  has  a  long  reach  and  rows  a 
powerful  blade,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  swing. 
Mr.  G.  Mllburn  (5)  has  made  steady,  if  somewhat 
slow,  improvement  since  the  beginning  of  training. 
He  appears  to  be  somewhat  muscle-bound,  and  has  a 
rather  cramped  swing,  relying  too  much  on  his  arms 
for  the  latter  portion  of  the  stroke.  Mr.  Hale  (4)  Is 
rowing  much  as  he  did  last  year ;  he  has  a  curious 
trick  of  closing  his  knees  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  which  makes  him  slow  with  his  leg-work, 
and  his  time  is  inclined  to  be  faulty.  Mr.  Younger  (3) 
is  a  good  sound  worker  whose  whole  style  is  rather  too 
stiff.  He  is  hardly  rowing  so  well  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  performance  in  last  year's  crew. 
Mr.  D.  Mllburn  (2)  is  In  style  a  better  performer  than 
his  brother,  although  he  Is  hardly  his  equal  In  strength  ; 
and  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a  sterling  worker  at  bow,  who 
does  his  full  share  In  the  propulsion  of  the  boat.  They 
are  fortunate  In  having  Mr.  Maclagan  as  coxswain  for 
the  fourth  successive  year,  as  experience  is  Invaluable 
In  steering  the  Putney  course.  As  a  crew  they  are  a 
very  level  lot  and  well  together  for  the  stage  of  prac- 
tice, but  not  quick  enough  at  the  beginning.  If  they 
can  get  the  better  of  this  falling  and  learn  to  use  their 
legs  a  little  sooner  they  will  be  a  very  fast  crew. 

In  contrast  to  their  opponents  the  merits  of  the 
Cambridge  crew  are  at  present  Individual  rather  than 
collective.  They  are  good  *' watermen  "  who  sit  their 
boat  with  comfort  and  ease,  but  the  blades  do  not  yet 
take  the  water  together,  which  necessarily  detracts 
from  their  pace.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  like  his  opponent 
rowed  bow  last  year,  Is  rowing  well  at  stroke,  but  at 
times  he  is  inclined  to  hurry  forward  and  occasionally 
gets  short.  Mr.  Edwards  Moss  appears  more  com- 
fortable at  7  than  he  did  at  3  ;  he  endeavours  to  work 
very  hard,  but  his  blade  scarcely  gets  the  full  advantage 
of  the  power  he  expends.  Mr.  Grylls  (6)  showed  great 
promise  In  the  University  crew  last  spring,  but  at 
Henley  he  was  quite  off  colour.  He  has  however  quite 
regained  his  form  and  Is  working  well  and  in  good 
style.  Mr.  Escombe  (5)  is  often  late  on  7,  but  has 
improved  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  days.  Mr. 
Taylor  (4)  is  probably  the  hardest  worker  in  either 
crew,  but  rows  In  a  style  which  is  peculiar  to  himself 
and  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  swing  of  the  boat ; 
his  faults  however  are  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
power  of  his  blade.  Mr.  Thomas  (3),  who  like  No.  7 
is  an  Eton  freshman,  is  hardly  rowing  so  well 
as  he  did  in  the  3rd  Trinity  four  last  November, 
but  his  work  is  undeniable  and  he  is  well  worth  his 
place  in  the  crew.  Mr.  Drysdale  (2)  is  hardly  up  to 
the  class  of  the  others,  but  Mr.  Chapman  (bow)  is  a 
tower  of  strength  although  his  efficiency  as  an  oar  has 
not  been  improved  by  a  year's  campaigning  and  an 
attack  of  enteric  in  South  Africa.  As  a  crew  the  chief 
merits  of  Cambridge  are  their  capacity  for  hard  work, 
theirsliding  and  their  excellent  watermanship ;  while  their 
chief  faults  are  their  lack  of  uniformity  and  their  slow- 
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ness  at  the  beginning  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  all 
row  the  first  part  in  the  air  and  so  fail  to  cover  the 
blades  behind  the  riggers.  In  this  latter  respect  they 
are  much  worse  offenders  than  Oxford,  but  in  the 
matter  of  sliding  and  leg-work  in  the  middle  of  the 
stroke  they  are  superior. 

It  is  curious  that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  all  the  best 
Eton  oars  went  to  Oxford  there  are  now  five  Etonians 
in  the  Cambridge  boat  while  Mr.  Hale  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  that  school  in  the  Oxford  crew.  Oxford  have 
however  apparently  determined  to  counteract  the  sup- 
posed advantage  by  rowing  once  more  in  a  boat  designed 
by  Dr.  Warre  the  Headmaster  of  Eton,  and  built  there 
under  his  supervision.  She  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year's  ship,  and  carries  them  to  perfection.  She  is 
fitted  with  rowlocks  invented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher, 
and  designed  to  combine  the  stability  of  the  ordinary 
fixed  rowlock  with  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the 
swivel  rowlock,  an  object  in  which  their  inventor  has 
apparently  been  entirely  successful. 


BENTLEY  THE  CATHOLIC  ARCHITECT. 

'"PHE  papers  of  Monday  last  gave  us  the  news  in 
-L  a  few  meagre  lines  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  artists  of  late  times.  If  he  had  been 
the  most  ordinary  of  painters  the  newspapers  would 
have  known  all  about  him,  and  been  well  posted  in  the 
history  of  his  productions.  He  was  an  architect,  and 
the  command  of  that  art  implies  a  mastery  of  form 
beside  which  painting  is  child's  play,  but  of  form  so 
abstract  that  only  at  its  fringes  and  in  its  familiar  play 
does  it  invite  general  understanding  and  sympathy. 
There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  :  fame  for  such 
an  artist  is  necessarily  adjourned  :  is  a  repute  which 
grows  outward  from  the  admiration  of  his  compeers. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  wonder  at  in  the  absence 
of  his  name  from  the  official  societies  of  artists  ; 
as  things  are  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  original 
and  the  scrupulous  mind  will  be  found  outside 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  latter  body,  however,  nearly  caught 
him  with  a  medal  before  he  died.  The  modern  who 
can  do  his  work  with  the  minimum  of  publicity 
popular  or  official  is  fortunate  :  Mr.  Bentley  was  thus 
fortunate.  Much  of  his  work  came  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  which  he  had  joined  early  in  life  ; 
he  was  employed  upon  its  churches  and  convents,  and 
so  won  its  confidence  that  when  the  chance  arrived  that 
comes  once  in  a  hundred  years,  it  fell  to  him  naturally 
and  quietly,  without  the  sour  and  waste-producing 
machinery  of  competition,  or  any  subsequent  mutilation 
or  disaster  to  his  design  in  the  deadly  work  of  com- 
mittee-fighting. Time  was  given  him  to  study  and 
ripen  his  project  :  the  universal  badaud,  of  the  com- 
mittee-mind type,  cried  out  in  horror  when  he  saw  it ; 
but  those  who  had  chosen  their  architect  stood  by  him, 
and  the  shell  and  outer  decoration  at  least  have  been 
carried  through.  Paralysis  attacked  the  artist  in  his 
single-handed  effort  to  complete  the  interior  :  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life  he  was  at  work  on  the  marble  floor 
which  against  these  heavy  odds  he  had  designed.  The 
wall  and  dome  decoration,  planned,  I  believe,  in  a 
mosaic  of  large  marble  pieces,  remains  inchoate,  but 
the  authorities  stand  pledged  to  carry  out,  as  far  as 
may  be,  Mr.  Bentley's  intention. 

The  work  has  killed  its  designer,  and  it  is  a  sacrifice 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think  inseparable  from  large 
schemes  in  modern  architecture.  The  modern  architect, 
in  the  shifting  state  of  ideas  about  construction  and 
style,  has  to  do  the  all  but  impossible,  has  to  improvise 
and  oversee  his  ideas  and  his  workmen  from  the  ground- 
work down  to  the  last  detail.  A  reasonably  free  pro- 
duction is  possible  only  when  whole  blocks  of  principle 
and  habit,  constructive  and  decorative,  can  be  taken 
for  granted  and  varied  upon.  Architecture,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  has  been  changing  her  base  too 
frequently  and  too  rapidly  for  this  understanding  between 
main  designer  and  subordinate,  between  designer  and 
design,  to  become  established.  The  strings  have  been 
pulled  too  often  from  the  old  world  by  antiquarian 
students  and  enthusiasts,  and  an  impulse  of  curiosity 
and  admiration  has  sent  all  the  architects  on  the  new 
trail.    First  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity  broke  up  the 


Renaissance  traditions  that  had  taken  root  in  different 
countries  ;  then  the  workmen  were  hurried  off  to- 
Gothic.  They  were  getting  their  hand  in  to  this  when 
the  wind  changed  ;  Gothic  was  declared  an  imitatior* 
and  a  sham,  and  there  has  followed  a  time  of  division. 
On  one  side  there  was  a  retreat  to  the  comfortable, 
safe  good-proportion  and  minimum  invention  of  late 
Renaissance,  with  here  and  there  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment and  adaptation.  On  the  other  side  a  horror  of 
"styles"  has  threatened  immobility  or  pretentious 
baldness,  or  a  desire  to  be  individual  has  produced  for 
us  what  is  left  when  styles  are  avoided,  namely  the 
forms  that  every  style  in  turn  has  discarded. 

There  begins  to  emerge  now  a  new  wave  of  archaeo- 
logical-artistic impulse  based  not  on  Renaissance, 
Gothic  or  Greek,  but  on  Byzantine  architecture,  with  an 
eye  to  the  Roman,  Syrian,  "Lombard",  Romanesque 
styles  that  precede,  accompany  and  follow.  The  bcoks 
for  twenty  years,  with  an  accelerated  pace  in  the  last 
ten,  have  with  descriptions,  drawings,  measurements, 
pointed  the  way  of  fresh  curiosity  to  minds  stalemated 
in  Gothic.  On  the  rise  of  this  wave  Mr.  Bentley 
undertook  his  tour  of  study.  He  went  out  the  author 
of  the  remarkable  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Hammer- 
smith and  elsewhere  in  a  variation  of  late  Gothic  :  he 
returned  to  affirm  the  Byzantine  revolution  or  revival 
in  the  main  structure  of  his  cathedral. 

So  much  belongs  to  Mr.  Bentley's  history  as  a  rest- 
less eclectic  of  the  world's  present  date  :  but  he  was  not 
capricious  in  change  nor  a  pedant.    He  was  in  search 
of  larger  room,  simpler  bulks  spaces  and  contours  in  a 
style,  and  ornament  manageable  by  a  single  mind.  The 
building,  be  it  well  understood,  is  not  an  archaological  \ 
reconstruction  ;    round   its   main  Byzantine  principle  1 
other  ideas  have  accreted,  near  found  or  far  fetched  ; 
and  the  new  whole   in  which   they  are   bound   to-  ' 
gether   is    Mr.    Bentley's    own.      In    this  freedom 
that  can  set  an  old  style  growing  we  find  the  real 
designer ;   it  was  already  marked   in  Mr.  Bentley's 
Gothic.    It  would  be  the  work  of  a  detailed  examina- 
tion to  inquire  how  much  of  all  the  collection  has  been 
quite  vitally  digested.     Sometimes  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    The  lovely  modification  of  ionic  capitals,  the 
I  quite  perfect  panels  with  :he  sacred  monogram,  are 
instances  of  detail    absolutely  married   and  content 
with  the  structure.    Other  details  of  tracery  and  so  , 
forth  may  seem  over-numerous  in  their  alternatives,  i 
trimmings  that  if  the   architect  could  have  "tried 
them   on "   like    a    dressmaker    might    have    been  , 
weeded  or  more  |strictly  conformed.    An  architect,  it 
has   been  said,  should  be   allowed  to  knock  down 
his   building   once   finished    and   put   it   up  again. 
But  if  in  the  phrases  of  this  new  language  there  is  not 
throughout   complete  clarity,  purity,   and   ease,  the 
potency  of  a  big  speaker  is  assuredly  felt.    Look  at 
the  stark,  but  subtly  modulated  pillar  of  his  cam- 
panile, a  new  landmark  in  London  comparable  with  that 
of  San  Zeno  at  Verona.    Look  at  the  disposition  of 
dome,  arch,  pier  and  column,  shadow  and  light  of  his 
interior.    The  interior  perhaps  will  never  be  so  impres- 
sive as  now  in    its  vastitude  of  gaunt  brick  ;  the 
marble  that  is  to  cover  it  will   be  rich,    no  doubt, 
but  who  of  decorators  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
As  it  is   the   bare  hollow,  its   scale    measured    up  1 
the  huge  height  by  colonnade  and  gallery,  speaks  of 
space  and  span  chiefly,  and  the  transverse  walls  of  the  1 
bays,  screening  out  in  perspective  the  side  windows,  send 
the  eye  through  redoubtable  shadows  to  a  crown  of 
windows  in  the  altar-dome.    The  man  who  conceived  I 
this  interior  was  a  great  builder,  and  one  of  his  rare 
compeers,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  has  not  been  afraid  to 
pronounce  the  Westminster   Cathedral  "beyond   all  j 
doubt   the   finest   church   that   has    been   built  for 
centuries  ". 

A  few  details  of  the  life  that  completed  itself  with  so 
little  observation  and  has  crowned  itself  so  nobly  may 
be  added  here.     John  Francis  Bentley  was  born  at 
Doncaster  in  1840,  and  like  Alfred  Stevens  was  one  of 
those  richly  endowed  artistic  natures  ready  to  express 
themselves  in  colour,  in  modelling,  or  in  building,  that 
spring  up  sporadically  and  find  out  what  they  need  ffom  r, 
whatever  distance  and  through  whatever  obstacles  they  j 
have  to  seek  it.    He  worked  first  among  joiners  and  ^ 
masons  winning  his  fundamental  builder's  knowledge,  |, 
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He  had  made  a  model  of  old  S.  Georg'e's  Church  before 
it  was  burned  in  1852,  and  when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  came 
to  rebuild  it  Bentley  obtained  a  place  in  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works'  office.  In  the  fifties  he  came  to  London,  was 
employed  first  by  a  firm  of  builders  and  then  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clutton.  In  1862  his  own  practice 
began,  his  additions  or  entire  designs  for  Catholic  and 
Anglican  church  buildings,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
domestic  work.  The  best  known  of  his  London 
designs  is  probably  the  Catholic  Seminary  in  Hammer- 
smith. I  remember  coming  upon  it  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  understand,  in  my 
innocence,  that  hardly  anyone  knew  its  author's  name. 
Recognition  was  coming  double  at  the  last,  for  Mr. 
Bentley  was  working  on  a  Cathedral  for  Brooklyn  as 
well  as  for  Westminster,  But  the  jealous  demon  of 
places,  TO  (TTotxeio,  that  still  in  Greek  legend  exacts  a 
victim  when  the  builders  disturb  him,  has  been 
prompter  than  Fame.  D.  S.  M. 


A  TRIPLE  BILL. 

T  DEEM  it  a  pity  that  fashion  tempts  every  dramatist 
J-  among  us  to  make  of  his  every  dramatic  idea  a 
play  whose  performance  shall  occupy  a  period  of  two- 
and-a-half  or  three  hours.  There  are,  assuredly,  some 
dramatic  ideas  which  cannot  be  fully  developed  in  a 
briefer  period,  and  which  would  lag  superfluous  beyond 
that  period.  For  such  ideas  the  fashionable  span  is  the 
right  span.  But  there  are  other  ideas  so  large  as  to  be 
hurt  by  this  imposed  time-limit.  And  there  are  others, 
again,  so  small  that  the  virtue  goes  out  of  them  by 
reason  of  their  propounders'  determination  to  stretch 
them  out  to  the  popula-  length.  I  have  seen  between 
dinner  and  supper  plays  which  ought  to  have  lasted 
at  le;ist  eight  hours,  and  others  which,  though  actually 
:on|itructed  as  bridges  to  bear  one  from  coffee  to 
consomme,  ought  to  have  lasted  not  more  than  eight 
minutes.  The  dramatic  form,  like  all  other  art-forms, 
aught  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  elasticity.  Books  are 
3f  all  lengths.  Statues  are  of  all  sizes.  Canvases 
are  made  to  measure  what  ycu  please  by  what  you  will, 
ro  take  an  analogy  from  life,  a  man  can  buy  gloves  of 
any  size  between  "sevens"  and  *' eights-and-three- 
^uarters  ".  If  none  of  these  sizes  be  precisely  right, 
le  can  have  special  sheaths  made  for  his  hands.  This 
s  as  it  should  be.  It  would  be  intolerable,  even  in 
[hese  somewhat  democratic  times,  if  all  citizens  were 
;ompelled  by  a  sumptuary  law  to  wear  some  one  size 
Df  gloves.  The  argument  against  such  a  law  is 
Dbvious  :  hands  are  of  various  sizes.  Yet  not  less 
Dbvious  is  it  that  dramatic  ideas  are  of  various  sizes. 
Away,  then,  with  the  iniquitous  system  whereby  these 
deas  are  expected  to  yield  as  much  as,  and  no  more 
:han,  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
:ion  !  Let  Procrustes  no  longer  dominate  our  drama. 
Let  dramatic  ideas  be  suffered  to  make  their  own  beds 
ind  lie  on  them,  comfortably  filling  them,  without 
orture  by  rack  or  hatchet. 

The  flesh,  alas  !  is  always  outmatched  in  its  eternal 
ronflict  with  the  spirit.    I  must  admit  that  I  am  not, 
;xcept  in  theory,  keen  to  see  an  eight  hours'  play.  But 
)lays  of  eight  minutes  or  thereabouts — they  are  quite 
mother  matter,  with  nothing  to  disembolden  me  in  my 
>utcry  for  them.    I  welcome  any  attempt  to  break 
iway  from  the  modern  three  hours'  form,  and  to  present 
irief  plays  of  various  duration.    I  welcome,  therefore, 
he  triple  bill  which  was  presented  last  Saturday,  under 
^rs.  Tree's  auspices,  at  Wyndham's  Theatre.    Two  of 
I  he  plays  are  adaptations  from  the  French,  one  of  them 
i  home-made.    I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  all  home- 
nade,  and  well  made  at  home  ;  but  that  would  be  expect- 
igtoo  much.  Under  the  present  conditions  in  England, 
I  nly  the   despicable  dramatists  write   short  plays— 
,  curtain-raisers",  as  we  call  them.    In  France,  where 
le  prejudice  does  not  exist,  decent  dramatists  write 
fiort  plays  whenever  they  feel   inclined   to   do  so. 
hrough  adaptation  and  production  of  their  work  is  the 
3le  means  of  persuading  our  own  decent  dramatists  to 
o  likewise.     Had  Mrs.  Tree  laid  hands  on  home- 
rowths  only,  she  would  but  have  intensified  the  con- 
iction  that  short  plays  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
jcent  dramatists.    It  must  have  been  to  make  more 
rid  the  lamentable   contrast   between   France  and 


England,  in  this  matter  of  short  plays,  that  she  decided 
to  begin  her  programme  with  an  English  specimen. 
She  could  not  have  found  for  this  purpose  a  more  lurid 
specimen  than  "Irish  Assurance".  I  need  not  describe 
it  in  detail  :  you  will  know  the  kind  of  thing  it  is  when 
I  say  that  one  of  those  tearful  retrospectors  who  "  do" 
the  theatres  for  most  of  the  morning  papers  hails  it  as 
"  Boyle  Bernard's  capital  old  farce  '  His  Last  Legs', 
now  rechristened  ".  It  is  a  one-part  play,  and  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  plays  this  one  part.  For  he, 
with  his  brogue  and  blarney,  his  rla?i  and  sure  art, 
plays  it  so  delightfully  that  he  somewhat  obscures  for 
us  the  international  lesson  which  Mrs.  Tree  meant  to 
inculcate. 

Luckily,  the  next  item  is  a  good  one-part  play, 
splendidly  performed  by  Mr.  Charles  Warner ;  and 
thus  Mrs.  Tree's  lesson  is  driven  home,  after  all.  Had 
this  play  been  performed  badly,  the  reverse  of  the 
lesson  would  have  been  taught.  For,  whilst  a  good 
actor  can  reconcile  us  to  a  bad  one-part  play,  a  bad 
actor  can  make  a  good  one-part  play  intolerable.  But, 
though  the  power  of  acting  is  thus  stronger  in  practice 
than  jealous  theorists  would  like  it  to  be,  we  do  not 
derive  equal  pleasure  from  a  bad  play  well  acted  and  a 
good  play  well  acted.  We  plump,  immediately,  for  the 
latter.  "  Au  Tdt^phone ",  or  "Heard  at  the  Tele- 
phone ",  as  the  adaptation  of  it  is  called,  is  a  good  play 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  a  new  idea,  and  gives  us 
the  illusion  of  absolute  reality,  and  thrills  us  to  terror. 
The  new  idea  is  the  use  of  the  telephone  as  material 
for  drama.  The  situation  evolved  is  briefly  this : 
at  a  distance  of  so  many  miles  as  to  make  him 
incapable  of  interference,  a  man  knows  that  his  wife 
and  child  are  being  murdered.  He  can  hear  their 
cries,  knows  exactly  what  is  happening  to  them  ;  but 
(Science  having  thus  conquered  Space  for  our  ears  and 
lungs,  but  not  yet  for  the  rest  of  our  bodies)  he  can 
only  stand  still,  and  listen,  and  advise,  and  go  mad. 
Such  is  the  situation,  evolved  and  prepared  with  perfect 
verisimilitude.  One  cannot  but  be  thrilled  by  it,  as 
played  by  Mr.  Warner.  The  thing  is  terrific  ;  "  but  is 
it  art  ?  "  Most  of  the  critics  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not 
art.  "Suffering",  to  quote  a  typical  protest,  "should 
overtake  people  owing  to  faults  in  their  character  with 
which  we  can  sympathise  ".  It  should,  no  doubt  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  in  real  life,  it  doesn't.  I  agree 
that  the  most  interesting  kind  of  tragic  drama  is  that  in 
which  fate  seems  to  be  acting,  not  blindly,  but  with 
wide-eyed  reason.  But  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  inartistic 
to  reproduce  on  the  stage  one  of  those  too  frequent 
occasions  when  fate  makes  a  fool  of  itself,  com- 
mitting this  or  that  uncalled-for  brutality.  Of  course,  if 
such  an  incident  as  this  incident  of  the  telephone  were 
used  as  the  solution  of  some  tragedy  of  human  cha- 
racter, I  should  object  to  it  as  irrelevant  and  inartistic. 
But,  standing  thus  by  itself,  it  seems  to  me  quite  legiti- 
mate, as  being  quite  relevant  to  human  life,  and  as  not 
being  one  of  those  irrelevant  things  which,  like  the 
torture-scene  in  "La  Tosca "  or  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross  ",  are  disgustingly  horrible,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
be  enacted  on  the  stage.  Of  course,  if  a  man  asserted 
that  this  play  disgusted  as  well  as  thrilled  him,  then,  if 
I  believed  him,  I  should  admit  his  right  to  protest 
vigorously  against  it.  But  I  should  not  believe  him. 
Disgust  here  is  as  impossible  as  terror  is  inevitable. 

In  "  L'Enigme  ",  as  they  played  it  in  Paris,  the  one 
weak  point  was  that  a  young  man  went  out  and  shot 
himself  in  order  to  shield  his  mistress,  whereas  he 
could,  obviously,  have  shielded  her  much  better  by 
continuing  to  live.  Unfortunately,  in  "Caesar's  Wife", 
the  English  version  which  concludes  the  triple  bill  at 
Wyndham's,  this  weak  point  is  made  weaker.  For  good 
reasons  the  relations  between  Vivarce  and  Leonore  had 
to  be  made  strictly  platonic  ;  and  thus  the  suicide  of 
Vivarce,  just  credible  in  "  L'Enigme  "  on  the  assumption 
that  he  was  a  fool,  becomes  in  "  Caesar's  Wife  "  quite  in- 
credible on  any  assumption  at  all.  However,  the  English 
public  is  by  this  time  accustomed  to  judge  Parisian 
successes  by  the  spirit  rather  than  by  the  letter,  and  so 
is  not,  I  dare  say,  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  change 
made  for  its  good.  On  the  first  night,  a  more  serious 
drawback  was  that  Mrs.  Tree  was  unable  to  appear. 
Much  of  the  play's  point  is  lost  if  Leonore  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  Giselle,  be  not  women  of  the  same  mould  and 
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manner.  Between  the  method  and  aspect  of  Mrs.  Tree 
and  Miss  Fay  Davis  there  is  a  certain  superficial  resem- 
blance. But  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  who  played  Mrs. 
Tree's  part,  is  as  unlike  to  Miss  Fay  Davis  as  one 
actress  can  be  to  another.  The  play's  point,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  that  almost  to  the  last  moment  the 
audience  cannot  guess  of  which  of  the  two  women 
Vivarce  is  the  lover.  Of  course,  M.  Hervieu  is 
an  inveterate  preacher,  and  this  play  is  used  partly 
as  a  vehicle  for  his  doctrine  of  live-and-let-live, 
&c.,  &c.  But  primarily,  as  is  shown  by  the  title 
he  gave  to  it,  he  wrote  it  as  a  puzzle — a  goad 
to  curiosity.  Everything  that  Leonore  and  Giselle 
say  or  do  is  consistent  both  with  guilt  and  with 
innocence.  From  first  to  last,  our  suspicions  are 
kept  oscillating  from  the  one  woman  to  the  other. 
This  is  a  new  sensation  in  drama,  and  except  to 
evoke  this  sensation  the  play  would  never  have  been 
written.  But  among  the  stock-in-trade  of  our  critics  is  a 
precious  theory  that  never,  in  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, must  an  audience  be  mystified.  And  it  is  delight- 
ful, as  a  revelation  of  crass  stupidity,  to  find  many  of 
the  critics  gravely  pointing  out  to  M.  Hervieu  that  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  letting  the  audience  into  his 
secret.  One  of  these  sages,  after  enumerating  M. 
Hervieu's  red  herrings,  complains  that  "it  is  hardly 
just  of  him,  therefore,  to  expect  the  audience  to  be 
more  knowing  "  than  the  characters  in  the  play.  Thus 
is  dramatic  criticism  written,  for  the  most  part.  And 
yet  there  are  in  London  many  quite  sane  and  needy 
persons,  unemployed ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an 
age  of  fierce  competition.  Max. 


CONCERNING  SOME  GREAT  MUSICIANS. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  one  had  to  write  about  the 
musicians  in  the  manner  of  our  ancestors  who 
knew   little  or  nothing  about  them.    If  one  did  not 
lament  the   "crudities"   of  old   Blow   and  Purcell, 
if  one  did  not  accept  Mendelssohn  as  the  last  word 
in  modern  music,  one   was   written   down   an  ass, 
and  an  ass  of  the  most  ignorant  sort.    Handel  had  to 
be  respected  because  of  the  effect  of  his  music  upon  the 
religious  convictions  of  our  countrymen  :  the  splendour 
of  his  art  had  not  to  be  mentioned.    Bach  had  to  be 
spoken  about  as  "  the  learned  Cantor  "  of  Leipzig  ;  and, 
if  one  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  was  beauty  or 
passion  or  elemental  energy  in  his  music,  one  might 
reckon   upon    receiving   (by  return   of  post,   so  to 
speak)  dozens  of  letters  bubbling   over   with  their 
writers'    indignation.      Only    the    other    day,    if  a 
parenthesis    may   be    permitted,    the    critic   of  the 
"Pall  Mall   Gazette"   spoke   about   the  "melody" 
of  the  first  prelude  of  the  "  Forty-eight  "  ;  and  immedi- 
ately someone  wrote  to  say  there  was  no  melody  there, 
but  only  a  lovely  series  of  arpeggios.    To  continue  the 
parenthesis,  this  gentleman — or,  as  I  suspect,  lady- 
knew  so  little  of  Bach  and  his  music  as  not  to  realise 
that  this  prelude   is   one   of  the   most  magnificent 
melodies  in  the  world,  although  the  melody  is  not 
exactly  blared  out  on  a  cornet,  music-hall  fashion. 
And,  to  resume,  Mozart  had  to  be  written  about  as 
charming,  but  a  little  weak  and  pass^  ;  Beethoven  had 
to  be  called  "  the  Bonn  master"  and  rugged,  and  his 
later  works,  especially  the  last  quartets,  had  to  be 
termed   enigmatical  ;    Wagner  had  to  be  called  an 
impostor.    In  those  days — and  I  am  speaking  of  ten 
years   ago — Handel,   Mendelssohn   and    Haydn  were 
esteemed  the  three  mighty  immortal  gods  of  music  ; 
and  that  there  was  any  difference  between  them,  that 
Handel  was  a  more  gorgeous  artist  than  Haydn,  and 
that    Haydn  was   an    infinitely  sincerer   artist  than 
Mendelssohn,  were  things  not  to  be  thought,  much  less 
spoken  about. 

All  that  is  ended.  The  abrupt  irruption  of  the  "  new  " 
criticism — as  it  used  to  be  contemptuously  called— has 
finished  it  all.  Now  we  dare  think  out  our  thought 
of  the  big  composers  ;  we  dare  express  our  thought 
of  them.  Those  of  us  who  think  Bach  and  Mozart 
the  two  greatest  musicians  the  world  has  known  are 
not  afraid  to  say  so  ;  we  laugh  openly  at  the  childish, 
ignorant,  talk  about  the  "crudities"  of  the  earlier  com- 
posers ;  we  smile  at  the  notion  of  Handel  being  merely  a 


Salvation  Army  street-corner  spouter  who  is  generously 
admitted  into  the  Albert  Hall.  As  for  Mendelssohn  we 
appreciate  him,  even  as  Wagner  appreciated  him,  but  we 
decline  to  place  him  amongst  the  first-rate  men,  just  as 
a  critic  of  literature  while  appreciating  Herrick  would 
refuse  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare  or  of 
^schylus.  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  clearer,  and 
as  I  think,  a  truer  view  of  things  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  enemy  being  conquered  and  thrown  out  for  ever 
and  ever,  we  are  able  to  say  what  we  see.  The  "  spade 
work",  as  Lord  Rosebery  might  say,  was  done  by  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  others  in  the  days  that  are 
now  ancient ;  and  now  comes  along  Mr.  Filson  Young 
with  a  most  interesting  book  of  essays  called  "  Master- 
singers  "  (Reeves).  He  deals  with  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Mozart  and  Berlioz,  and  though 
one  may  not  agree  with  every  sentence  he  writes,  one 
cannot  deny  that  everything  he  says  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  written  in  a  style  which  approaches  at 
times  the  high-falutin'  ;  but  nowhere  is  there  to  be  seen 
a  sign  of  the  old  stolid  indifference  to  the  loveliness 
and  emotion  of  music  :  on  the  contrary,  everywhere 
one  discovers  signs  of  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  those 
qualities,  the  qualities  which  alone  can  make  music 
worth  listening  to.  I  am  delighted  to  hail  this  new- 
comer, and  hope  that  he  will  have  the  pluckand  persistent 
energy  to  find  his  public  and  make  it  listen  to  him.  He 
must  give  up  such  sentences  as  this,  "the  traveller  in 
the  Cevennes  who  scattered  small  change  on  the 
mossy  carpet  of  his  chamber  among  the  pines  of 
Lozfere  ",  when  he  simply  means  to  say  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  ;  he  must,  in  my  opinion,  give  up  writing 
flowery  English  ;  but  on  the  whole  his  work  is  by  far 
superior  to  anything  yet  produced  by  the  English 
writers  on  music. 

To-day  I  mean  to  deal  with  only  three  of  the  essays 
contained   in   this    fascinating   volume.     What  Mr. 
Young  has  to  say  about  Bach,   Mozart  and  Berlioz 
interests  me  much  more  than  what  he  says  about  his 
other  subjects.   It  is  positively  exhilarating  to  read  of  the 
effects  of  some  of  Bach's  organ  fugues,  of  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, of  many  of  the  works  of  Berlioz,  upon  a  real 
intellect  and  a  genuinely  musical  temperament.    The  ( 
appreciation   of   Bach   is,  within  its  limits,  perfect.  | 
"A  great  dim  figure"  Mr.  Young  calls  Bach,  and  \ 
the  epithet  must  be  admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  < 
a  just   one.    To   me  Bach  is  not,    ordinarily,  dim.  | 
I  see  him  as  the  painstaking,  hot-tempered,  regular 
cantor  who  for  so  many  hours  a  day  could  forget  the 
day's  labours  and  live  in  a  strange  religious  dreamland, 
who,  as  at  the  end  of  the  "  Wachet  auf  "  cantata,  could 
hear  the  jangling  of  the  bells  and  the  sound  of  the 
timbrels  within  the  gates  of  some  paradise  imagined 
in  the  moment  of  highest  religious  ecstasy ;    but  I 
admit  that  when  the  enormous  mass  and  range  of 
his  work  are  considered  Mr.  Young's  phrase  is  just. 
The    more    one    thinks    about    Bach    the  dimmer 
his  figure  becomes.     He   could  smoke   his  pipe  of 
an  evening  and  then  write  a  lovely  song  about  it. 
And    then    again    he    could   settle   down  and  write 
such  a  gorgeous  cantata  as  the  "Wachet  auf"  I  have 
just  mentioned.     That  done    he  would  write  some 
light  pieces  for  the  harpsichord  and  after  that  some 
serious  ones  for  the  clavichord,  and  then,  perhaps,  a 
ridiculous  comic  cantata.    In  his  range  he  was  perhaps 
the  widest  of  all  musicians.    Nothing  came  amiss  to 
him.   He  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  making  money  ; 
yet  he  would  quarrel  with  his  official  superiors  about  two- 
pence :  even  Handel  did  not  fly  into  hotter  fits  of  temper 
about  mere  nothings  ;  and  whereas  Handel  used  to  get 
rid  of  the  "perilous  stuff"  in  one  pungent  sentence. 
Bach  used  to  write  long-winded  cantankerous  letters.  He 
is  like  the  great  sea,  and  like  Shakespeare, incomprehen- 
sible, but  incomprehensible  in  such  an  odd,  and,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  commonplace  way,  that  not  until  one 
has  pondered  over  him  for  a  long  time  can  one  realise 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  understand  him  — in  fact  that 
it  is  really  impossible  to  understand  him.     But  one 
thing  we  can  all  understand — his  organ  music.  There 
was  some  fine  organ  music   written  before  Bach — 
though  Mr.  Young  does  not  appear  to  think  so  ;  there 
was  some  fine  organ  music  written  in  Bach's  day  by  many 
smaller  men,  not  to  mention  Handel ;  but  since  Bach  there 
has  been  no  truly  great  organ  music  written  by  anyone,  i 
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Mendelssohn  is  the  only  man  who  had  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  desire  to  do  it  ;  and  Mendelssohn,  alas, 
lacked  the  necessary  invention  and  sheer  power.  So 
there  Bach  rests,  alone.  Those  who  cannot  feel  the 
human  tenderness  and  the  loveliness  of  the  "  Matthew  " 
Passion,  or  the  almost  brutal  energy  of  the  "John" 
Passion,  can  realise  the  magnificence  of  the  organ 
preludes  and  fugues.  They  grew  out  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  done,  but  at  first  it  is  hard  to  guess 
at  their  paternity.  Who  could  guess,  at  a  first 
glance,  that  Buxtehude's  organ  music  was  the  father 
of  Bach's  !  But  careful  study  reveals  the  truth,  and 
one  is  even  more  surprised  to  find  that  from  such 
beginnings  such  great  things  arose  than  one  would  be 
to  hear  that  before  Bach  there  was  no  organ- 
music  at  all. 

Next  to  the  essay  on  Bach  I  like  that  on  Mozart. 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  the  Requiem  as  a 
sane,  healthy  work  ;  but  Mr.  Young  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  himself.  To  me,  as  to  every  musician, 
the  Requiem  is  one  of  the  gigantic  art-works  of  the 
world:  it  stands  with  "Tristan",  with  the  Ninth 
symphony  and  D  major  mass  of  Beethoven,  with  the 
"Matthew"  Passion  of  Bach.  But  it  is  feverish, 
almost  hysterical,  throughout.  Take  the  "  Te  decet 
hymnus "  episode  in  the  first  number  :  notice  how 
sweetly  the  theme  is  given  out  by  the  treble  voice  ; 
then  notice  how  the  accompaniment  comes  thumping  in 
immediately  with  the  chorus — like  a  flood  of  water 
that  has  been  momentarily  dammed — and  you  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  a  reserve  of  passion  behind 
it  all  which  nothing  in  the  words  can  justify.  Again, 
in  the  Kyrie,  if  that  wild  ascending  chromatic  passage 
towards  the  end  is  not  hysterical,  then  nothing  hysterical 
has  ever  been  done  in  music.  Even  Tristan's  last  calls 
on  Isolda  are  not  more  hysterical.  The  "Dies  Irae  " 
is  hysterical  ;  and  most  hysterical  of  all  is  the  passage 
in  the  "  Lacrimosa  "  which  was  the  last  thing  Mozart 
wrote.  He  put  it  down,  and  threw  away  the  pen  and 
fell  back  fainting  and  died.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the 
Requiem  is  hysterical  :  the  wonder  is  that  being  so  hys- 
terical it  should  yet  be  so  great  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Young 
must  go  through  it  again,  and  he  will  find  that  I  am 
right.  The  Requiem  is  a  wonderful  thing  :  it  remains 
the  only  thing  of  its  kind  ;  and  to  say  that  it  is 
hysterical,  is  a  marvellous  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
a  man  who  was  diseased  and  lived  in  terrible  fear  of 
death,  is  not  to  underrate  it.  As  for  Berlioz,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Young.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous fellow  ;  he  arrived  at  a  prodigious  virtuosity 
in  the  matter  of  technique;  but,  after  all,  he  had  not  a 
great  deal  to  say.  He  was  rhetorical,  not  poetic  :  very 
little  of  his  music  has,  so  to  say,  any  sap  in  it,  any 
blood.  He  got  his  sheer  animal  force  into  the  music 
and  hardly  anything  else.  But  I  have  not  space  to-day 
to  enter  upon  so  lengthy  a  subject.  I  content  myself 
with  cordially  recommending  everyone  to  read  the  book 
for  himself.  J.  F.  R. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  CORPORATION. 

A  CCIDENT  insurance  has  in  recent  years  developed 
to  an  extent  that  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  report  of  the  Ocean 
Accident  Corporation  for  igoi  shows  for  the  first  time 
an  accident  company  with  a  premium  income  exceeding 
one  million  sterling.  In  many  directions,  and  notably 
in  connexion  with  employer's  liability,  the  Ocean  has 
taken  a  line  of  its  own  which  experience  has  proved  to 
have  been  wisely  chosen,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
experience  will  no  less  justify  the  developments  of  the 
Corporation  that  are  taking  place  in  various  ways. 
The  report  has  much  to  say  about  the  establishment  of 
colonial  and  foreign  branches,  which,  while  apparently 
unremunerative  for  the  present,  it  is  hoped  may  become 
a  source  of  profit  in  the  future.  In  order  to  meet  these 
establishment  expenses  a  sum  of  ;;^75,ooo  has  been 
transferred  from  the  reserve  fund,  although  the  ex- 
penses shovvn  in  the  revenue  account  exhibit  so  small 
an  increase  in  proportion  to  premium  income  as  not  to 
make  this  transfer  from  the  reserve  fund  a  necessity 
upon  these  grounds. 

The  premium  income  is  apparently  dealt  with  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  that  adopted  in  previous 


years,  since  the  provision  for  non-renewals  of  premiums, 
formerly  included  in  the  revenue  account,  is  now  ex- 
cluded from  it  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  for 
part  of  the  commission  and  bonuses.  This  makes  exact 
comparison  with  previous  years  a  little  difficult.  On 
the  figures  as  they  stand  the  claims  and  expenses 
exceed  the  premiums  by  about  ^^9,000,  and  the  divi- 
dends to  shareholders  exceed  the  receipts  from  interest 
by  about  ^5,000.  If  we  deduct  from  the  premium 
income  provision  for  cancelment  and  non-renewals  the 
trading  loss  is  probably  p/^20,000  more,  thus  showing  a 
sum  of  over  ^^30,000,  which  appears  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  reduction  of  the  reserves.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  premium  income  has  increased  by  more  thar} 
;^2oo,ooo  as  compared  with  1900,  the  reserves  are 
;^6,ooo  less  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  instead  of  exceeding  one  year's  premium 
income,  as  was  the  case  in  1899,  they  now  amount  to 
only  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  year's  premiums. 

These  facts  are  susceptible  of  various  interpretations. 
They  may  indicate  that  the  Office  has  been  going  ahead 
too  fast,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  careful  in  the 
selection  of  risks  or  the  settlement  of  rates.  For  many 
years  the  percentage  of  premiums  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  varied  from  46  to  52  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  but  in  1900  the  percentage  rose  to  63  per 
cent.,  and  in  1901  to  67  per  cent.,  or  probably  more  if 
calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  in  previous  years.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  establishment  of  fresh  branches 
might  involve  increased  expenditure,  though  there  is 
little  evidence  of  this  in  the  accounts  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  high  claim  ratio  can  be  due 
to  any  other  cause  than  careless  selection  of  risks, 
or  inadequate  premiums,  both  of  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  the  determination  to  have  business  in  spite 
of  competition.  If  this  is  so,  such  a  policy  if  con- 
tinued must  prove  disastrous,  but  the  management  is 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  present  magnitude  of  the 
business,  and  if  in  the  future  attention  is  paid  to  the 
careful  selection  of  risks  at  adequate  rates,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  substantial  loss  for  a  year  or  two 
may  prove  a  good  investment.  Connections  will  have 
been  obtained  which  may  prove  worth  their  cost ;  but 
such  a  policy  if  long  continued  would  weaken  confidence, 
and  prove  an  indirect  as  well  as  a  positive  loss  rather 
than  a  gain. 

The  Ocean  is  fond  of  taking  over  other  companies, 
and  the  Employer's  Indemnity  of  Nottingham,  which 
was  absorbed  last  year,  makes,  we  believe,  the  tenth 
company  taken  over  by  the  Ocean.  The  Corporation 
is  so  important  and  so  enterprising  an  office,  that 
in  spite  of  the  results  of  the  last  two  years  having  been 
less  satisfactory  than  usual  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  management  will  once  more 
prove  successful,  and  be  justified  by  results. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.    HERBERT  GLADSTONE   AND  THE 
HOUSING  CLAUSES  COMMITTEE. 

To  the   Editor  of  the   Saturday  Review. 

41  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

6  March,  1902. 
Sir, — I  observe,  in  your  last  issue,  that  you  say,  ixi 
reference  to  the  proposed  Committee  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  in  London,  that  "owing  to 
obstruction  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  the  Opposition 
Whip,  it  could  not  be  appointed  last  session  ".  As  I 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  this  statement,  and 
must  ask  for  your  authority. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  Gladstone. 

[The  usual  motion  for  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
(five  from  each)  was  put  by  "Sir  W.  Walrond  rather  late 
in  the  session  of  1901.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  chief  Opposi- 
tion Whip,  was  asked  to  nominate  two  members,  the 
Government  according  to  custom  appointing  three. 
Mr.  Gladstone  named  two  official  Liberals,  ignoring  the 
Labour  and  Irish  parties.  They  naturally  objected,  and 
a  deadlock  ensued.  Seeing  that  the  Committee  was  to 
deal  with  a  purely  working-class  question,  and  that 
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there  are  somewhere  about  one  million  Irish  working- 
men  in  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  party  had  every  right  to 
representation  on  the  Committee.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
refusal  to  recognise  their  claim  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  Committee  being  hung  up.  In  these  circumstances 
it  seems  to  us  plain  that  it  was  "  owing  to  obstruction 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  that  it  could  not  be  appointed 
last  session  ". — Ed.  S.  R.] 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Culverlea,  Winchester,  3  March,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  notice  of 
"The  Open- Air  Boy"  in  your  issue  of  the  15th.  You 
seem  to  me  to  touch  therein  on  one  question  of  rather 
vital  interest,  and  that  is  how  far  books  on  natural 
history,  obviously  written  for  boys,  are  good  reading 
for  girls,  or,  as  you  put  it,  are  better  reading  for  girls 
than  most  of  the  books  which  are  put  into  their  hands 
nowadays.  I  so  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  I  feel 
the  desire  to  write  and  say  so,  even  if  it  is  only  to  give 
our  opponents  the  chance  of  expounding  their  views. 
I  imagine  that  their  main  argument  will  be  that  you 
read  a  book,  and  then  proceed  to  put  it  into  practice, 
and  that  we  can't  have  our  girls  becoming  amateur 
poachers.  I  have  already  had  a  strongly  worded  letter 
from  one  mother,  complaining  that  she  was  always 
finding  her  youngest  daughter  tied  on  to  a  long  string 
with  a  riddle  at  the  other  end.  My  reply  to  that  letter, 
Sir,  brought  out  exactly  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make, 
and  that  is  that  the  young  lady  in  question  was  hunting 
the  sparrows,  not,  as  a  boy  would,  in  order  to  kill  them 
and  possibly  cook  them,  but  because  she  wanted  to 
stroke  them  and  see  what  they  looked  like  at  close 
quarters. 

I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  our 
girls  brutalised.  A  boy  is  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
brutalised  by  nature  and  tradition,  as  far  as  the  killing 
and  hunting  instinct  goes.  So  far  indeed  that  I  fancy 
few  of  us  would  wish  to  see  our  boys  otherwise,  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  humanity.  But  with  girls  it  is 
different.  The  Psalmist  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
talked  about  "polished  corners  of  the  temple  ".  We 
most  of  us  have  our  ideals  about  girlhood,  even  as  we 
have  about  manhood  and  boyhood.  And  we  have  as 
much  right  to  have  them,  as  women  have  to  formulate 
their  views  about  us,  which  they  have  been  doing  in 
writing  pretty  freely  of  late  years.  But  my  ideal.  Sir,  is 
not  to  be  realised  by  much  reading  of  novels,  however 
harmless,  nor  even  by  musing  over  poetry,  however 
good,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  tend  both  of  them 
towards  the  same  end,  and  that  is  sentimentalism 
and  the  expansion  of  the  emotions.  Now  sentimental- 
ism is  what  one  mainly  tries  to  knock  out  of  a  boy,  and 
the  best  remedy  seems  to  be  to  inoculate  him  with  the 
poaching  bacillus.  This  bacillus  lays  hold  of  the 
masculine  nature  violently,  and  produces  an  ardent 
desire  for  slaughter,  but  not  so,  I  hold,  with  the 
feminine  nature.  In  this  latter  case  the  symptoms  are 
entirely  different.  In  very  tender  years,  a  desire  to 
romp  with  nature,  so  to  speak,  to  make  friends  and 
playmates  of  every  living  creature  and  plant  ;  later 
possibly  a  liking  for  fishing,  along  with  a  determination 
never  to  impale  a  worm  or  kill  a  fish.  My  belief  is  that 
if  you  let  a  girl  alone  she  would  always  fish  with  a  fly, 
and  would  always  kiss  the  fish  and  put  it  back  into  the 
water,  with  tender  messages  to  its  family  and  warnings 
to  be  careful  about  its  food  in  the  future.  Give  a  girl 
books  full  of  love  and  appreciation  of  nature,  and,  where 
these  books  send  a  boy  out  primarily  to  kill  (though  he 
loves  dearly  what  he  persecutes),  they  will  send  a  girl 
out  to  do  just  what  all  we  boys  would  like  to  do  our- 
selves, but  cannot,  because  of  some  taint  of  original  sin 
derived  from  Cain  and  Esau — and  that  is  love  and 
assimilate  and  drink  deep  into  her  being  all  the  beauty 
and  quiet  companionship,  so  that  (I  suppose  the  quota- 
tion is  the  inevitable  finale) 

"  She  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face  ". 


Those  are  my  views,  Sir,  and  I  am  proud  to  believe  that 
you  share  them,  and  let  those  contradict  them  who  will. 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

G.  M.  A.  Hewett. 

[Mr,  Hewett's  confirmation  of  our  view  is  the  more 
welcome  that  he  arrives  at  our  conclusion  starting  from 
an  exactly  opposite  point.  He  bases  his  argument  on 
the  essential  difference  in  boy  and  girl  nature — we  ours 
on  their  essential  oneness.  We  very  firmly  beheve  that 
undistorted  the  boy  and  girl  mind  is— at  any  rate  for 
educational  purposes — ^the  same.- — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Kensington  Court,  W.,  4  March. 

Sir,— Surely  Mr.  Macleane  answers  himself? 

"  The  Government  ",  he  says,  "  now  supplies  most  of 
our  funds  and  we  are  asking  for  more.  ...  As  the 
Government  grant  grows  the  Church  conscience  has  to 
shrink.  It  is  just  what  Archdeacon  Denison  fore- 
told". 

Archdeacon  Denison  was  logical.    A  school  must  be 
either  "  the  old  parochial  school,  the  handmaid  of  the 
Church"  or  a  State  school.     He  made  his  choice, 
and  kept  clear  of  State  entanglements.     I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  my  choice ;   I  say  that  it  being  out 
of  the  question  to  do  without  State  aid,  and  ever- 
increased  State  aid,  I  must  accept  a  universal  system 
of  State  schools  and  make  the  best  of  it.    It  is  not 
that  I  prefer  a  State  system  or  like  State  interference 
with  education — I  see  the  danger  of  both  ;  I  cannot  1 
help  myself,  I  must  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
are,  and   as   a  firm  believer  in   the  importance  of  ' 
religious  education  I  must  turn  about  and  see  how  ' 
I  can  secure  it  under  the  new  order  of  things.  But 
Mr.   Macleane,  if  I  understand  him,  is  not  prepared 
to  make  his  choice   between   the   alternatives.  He 
is  one  of  "the  ninety-nine  hundredths"  who  want  to 
maintain  "  the  old  parochial  school  "  almost  entirely,  or 
wholly,  out  of  public  money.    He  wants  to  keep  the  ; 
school  in  his  village  "  the  handmaid  of  the  Church"  i 
out  of  the  taxes,  and  perhaps  the  rates,  of  the  com-  • 
munity.    He  must  not  quote  Denison  as  a  supporter  ;  \ 
the  Archdeacon  would  have  told  him  as  I  tell  him,  that 
the  thing  is  really  impossible. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Macleane  in  thinking  that  those 
responsible  for  the  Convocations'  proposals  do  not  see 
whither  they  inevitably  tend.  Perhaps  this  is  as  well, 
for  the  leap  required  is  a  bold  one  and  a  very  old 
proverb  does  not  attribute  courage  to  the  English 
episcopate  as  a  body.  That  the  details  of  those  pro- 
posals are  open  to  criticism  is  also  not  to  be  denied  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  very  intricate  problem. 
But  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
are  at  last  awake  to  the  imminent  peril  threatening  the 
religious  education  of  the  country— it  is  no  slight  matter 
to  have  made  a  convert  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
though  it  has  taken  us  nearly  ten  years  to  accomplish 
the  conversion — and  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  find 
some  definite  principle  placed  as  a  foundation  of  policy. 
No  doubt  this  policy  is  very  distasteful  to  many  country 
clergy — they  do  not  like  to  make  concessions  in  their 
parishes  even  when  such  concessions  are  to  purchase  ; 
advantages  for  the  Church  at  large.  But  my  friend  Mr. 
Macleane  is  not  an  ordinary  country  incumbent  and  his 
opposition  comes  as  an  unpleasant  surprise.  ' 

May  I  conclude  by  putting  a  question  to  him  ?  The 
present  condition  of  elementary  education  is  bad 
enough.  In  most  of  the  large  towns  the  Church  has 
practically  lost  control  of  the  education  of  her  children  , 
who  are  subjected  by  the  thousand  to  the  vagaries  of 
"  undenominationalism  ",  or  to  an  entirely  secular 
education,  in  the  ever-extending  Board  schools.  So 
much  for  the  present ;  what  of  the  future  ?  There  is 
only  one  word  to  describe  this — ruin.  Countless  volun- 
tary schools  all  over  the  country  are  at  this  moment 
tottering  to  their  fall.  So  serious  is  the  state  of  things, 
so  close  the  margin  of  safety,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  a  hostile  Government  could  wreck  the  volun- 
tary system  by  administration  alone.  Mr.  Macleane 
comes  forward  to  condemn  the  policy  which  experts 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  Church  most  deeply 
at  heart  think  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  out  of 
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the  danger,  the  policy  upon  which  there  seems  to 
be  at  last  a  chance  of  union  amongst  Churchmen.  He 
is  bound  to  have  some  alternative  policy.  Will  he 
submit  it  for  our  criticism 

Athelstan  Riley. 

P.S. — It  should  be  remembered  that  advocates  of 
State  schools  are  not  necessarily  advocates  of  viixed 
schools.  In  Germany  there  are  many  schools  wholly 
confined  to  one  confession  of  faith  and  yet  wholly  sup- 
ported by  public  money.  A  perfect  State  system  would 
include  both  classes  of  schools,  distributed  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  localities. 


DR.  S.  R.  GARDINER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  i  March,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — There  are  one  or  two  facts  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Gardiner's  Oxford  career  which  have  not  been 
generally  noticed.  He  was  not  among  the  early  pro- 
ducts of  the  combined  Law  and  Modern  History 
School,  but  took  his  first-class  honours  in  the  Literje 
Humaniores  School  in  Easter  Term  1851  under  the 
"old  system".  For  some  reason  he  was  rather  proud 
of  this,  although  some  of  his  juniors  took  like  honours  in 
both  schools.  Several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  class  were 
more  or  less  distinguished.  Among  them  were  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Chitty,  the  present  Bishops  of  South- 
well and  Gibraltar,  the  late  Principal  of  B.N.C.,  A. 
Bailey,  and  B.  B.  Rogers  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 

After  Dr.  Gardiner  was  elected  to  a  "research 
fellowship  "  at  Merton  in  1892,  he  was  conscientious  in 
attendance  at  college  meetings,  and  was  always  a 
genial  and  welcome  member  of  our  common-room, 
but  he  never  resided  in  Oxford. 

So  far  as  I  know,  his  favourite  recreation  was  bicycle 
tours.  Yours  truly, 

George  C.  Brodrick. 


ROLLS  OF  ARMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  4  March,  1902. 

Sir, — I  do  not  admit  that  either  the  Heralds'  College 
or  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  possess  a  single  original 
Roll  of  Arms  relating  to  the  period  of  which  I  have 
treated.  Copies,  more  or  less  corrupt,  I  am  fully 
aware  they  have.  This  is  admitted  of  the  "Charles" 
roll  (MS.  12017)  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  Archjeologia — 
and  of  this,  the  late  Mr.  Greenstreet  thus  wrote  in  the 
"  Genealogist ". 

"  Retrospective  (?)  collection,  consisting  of  486  coats 
in  colours  on  a  vellum  roll,  copied  from  the  original,  as 
is  supposed,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  evidently  pre- 
serves the  normal  forms  of  the  charges,  but  the  copyist 
has  been  unacquainted  with  the,  then  to  him,  old  style 
of  writing,  for  the  majority  of  the  names  appended  to 
the  shields  are  sadly  blundered." 

The  Parliament  Rolls  temp.  H.  8  in  the  college  do  not 
come  within  my  purview,  as  for  me  they  are  out  of  date 
and  it  is  only  accurate  to  say  that  the  other  rolls  do  not 
appear  in  "  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms"  in  so  far  as 
foreign  coats  are  concerned — they  were  intentionally 
excluded  ;  indeed  the  Rolls  of  Charles,  Walford  and  S. 
George  are  recited  on  pp.  xxx,  xxxi. 

As  I  was  fortunate  in  rediscovering  the  Borough- 
bridge  Roll,  I  send  this  letter  rather  in  the  hope  that 
your  valuable  columns  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
possessors  of  original  Rolls  to  make  known  their 
treasures. 

J.  Foster. 

THE  PURCELL  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W. ,  5  March,  1902. 
Sir, — J.  F.  R.  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review 
condemned  the  Purcell  Society  and  practically  told  his 
readers  that  the  performances,  which  are  to  be  given  in 
Great  Queen  Street  next  week,  will  not  be  worth  going 
to.  I  know  nothing  of  music.  I  do  not  even  know 
one  note  from  another.  I  am  afraid  I  even  dislike 
music  and  yet  I  venture  to  contradict  him.    Last  year 


I  saw  "  Dido  and  ^neas  "  and  "  The  Masque  of  Love 
which  is  to  be  given  again  this  year,  and  they  gave  me 
more  perfect  pleasure  than  I  have  met  with  in  any 
theatre  this  ten  years.  I  saw  the  only  admirable  stage 
scenery  of  our  time,  for  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  has  dis-  / 
covered  how  to  decorate  a  play  with  severe,  beautiful, 
simple,  effects  of  colour,  that  leave  the  imagination 
free  to  follow  all  the  suggestions  of  the  play.  Realistic 
scenery  takes  the  imagination  captive  and  is  at  best 
but  bad  landscape  painting,  but  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's 
scenery  is  a  new  and  distinct  art.  It  is  something  that 
can  only  exist  in  the  theatre.  It  cannot  even  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  figures  that  move  before  it.  The  staging 
of  "  Dido  and  /Eneas  "  and  of  "The  Masque  of  Love  " 
will  some  day,  I  am  persuaded,  be  remembered  among 
the  important  events  of  our  time. 

Yours  truly, 
  W.  B.  Yeats. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  AND  HIS 
CRITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

San  Pedro  de  Jujuy,  Argentine  Republic, 
3  February,  1902. 
Sir, — Because  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  your  much- 
read  columns  should  propagate  an  error,  I  write  to 
say  that  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  in  your  issue  of 
28  December,  1901,  produced  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  feelings  of  Argentina  towards  England  ;  that 
Argentina  respects  England  is  as  true  as  it  is  true 
that  the  whole  world  respects  England,  except  a  few 
Englishmen  who  have  no  respect  for  her  judged  by 
their  sayings  and  doings  in  the  present  troublous 
state  of  the  Empire.  Chile  used  not  only  to  respect 
but  to  like  the  English,  but  Argentina  for  the 
last  dozen  years  at  all  events  has  been  distinctly 
inimical  to  England  and  the  English  and  their  interests, 
some  of  the  Argentines  one  meets  are  charming  in 
every  way,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  should  alienate  the  hospitality 
they  extend  towards  us  by  concluding  his  letter  with  a 
pathetic  allusion  to  "  watching  them  putrefy  with  the 
best  grace  they  can  ".  To  putrefy  gracefully  Is  a  con- 
summate conception  of  the  eesthetlc,  to  mention  it  in 
regard  to  a  people  however  is  ostensibly  to  exhibit  a 
callous  Indifference  to  their  feelings. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Cluxie. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  i  March. 
Sir, — Only  in  that  I  am  publicly  asked  certain 
questions  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  do  I  make 
bold  further  to  trespass  upon  your  space  and  the  time 
of  your  readers.  Far  be  It  from  me  ever  to  have 
defended  the  United  States  against  the  admiration  of 
any  man.  If  I  have  seemed  to  do  so  I  can  only  plead 
In  excuse  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  peculiar  mode  of 
compliment.  He  says  he  Is  only  a  "  simple  English- 
man "  and  warns  me  against  taking  him  as  "  a  repre- 
sentative Briton  ".  The  first  characterisation  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me,  the  possibility  of  the  second 
I  swear  never  even  to  have  imagined.  What  I  did 
say  was  that  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  take  him  as 
a  representative  of  British  feeling  towards  the  United 
States. 

But  to  the  answer  of  his  questions  as  briefly  as  may 
be.  Perhaps  I  am  not  simple  enough  to  understand 
what  door  was  opened  by  British  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  during  the  Spanish  war,  through  which 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  holds  that  his  "truckling" 
country  has  since  been  kicked  as  a  "  sycophant".  The 
term  Open  Door  has  come  to  be  so  generally  accepted 
as  a  Chinese  situation  that  its  use  leads  one's  mind  at 
once  to  the  forcible  Note  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  Russia  and  China  on  the  subject  which  so 
promptly  appeared  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty. 

But  your  distinguished  correspondent  seems  to  prefer 
the  sniping  of  the  Anglophobe  section  of  the  American 
press  as  more  significant.  If  he  will  read  his  chosen 
guides  closely  he  will  discover  that  their  outcries  are 
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directed  against  and  inflamed  by  the  widespread  and 
growing  friendliness  for  England  which  he  claims  does 
not  exist.  He  asks  me  if  I  "  believe  there  is  an 
American  statesman  who  would  advocate  an  alliance 
with  this  country".  I  answer  promptly  yes,  every 
one  worthy  the  name.  There  would  be  no  other 
probable  ally  "  in  the  running  ",  once  a  foreign 
alliance  became  necessary  or  even  useful.  He  asks 
if  I  ever  see  in  the  American  press  anything  similar 
to  the  very  friendly  terms  employed  by  journals  here 
in  speaking  of  the  United  States.  Again  I  answer 
yes.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  reads 
only  the  opposition  papers. 

Every  Englishman  can  estimate  the  weight  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  to-day.  If  he  will  add  to  that  a  third 
party  of  even  less  power — say  the  Irish — then  go  further 
and  construct  in  his  mind  a  fourth  party,  still  weaker, 
he  will  have  a  good  conception  of  the  importance  of 
Senator  Teller  and  his  self-organised  Silver  Party. 
This  answers  the  last  question  as  to  "  what  section  of 
Public  Opinion  in  the  United  States  "  Mr.  Teller 
represents  and  how  worthy  his  language  about  England 
in  South  Africa  is  of  the  importance  which  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  tried  to  give  it. 

I  am  sure  that  both  you.  Sir,  and  your  contributor 
will  excuse  me  if  I  decline,  in  modesty,  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  alleged  *'  truckling  "  of  foreign  peoples 
for  the  friendship  of  my  countrymen. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Chalmers  Roberts. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
Sir, — I  have  to  answer  briefly,  an  Englishman  and  a 
foreigner.  I  will  take  the  Englishman  first.  It  appears 
that  he  is  a  compatriot  of  my  own  by  his  name,  and 
I  fear  by  his  imperviousness  to  humour.  It  is  a 
pity  I  have  forgotten  the  little  Quichua  I  knew,  or 
I  would  answer  him  in  that  tongue.  I  did  not  try  to 
alienate  Argentine  sympathy.  On  the  contrary  I 
deplored  that  a  section  of  our  press  was  trying  to 
do  so.  The  best  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  the 
River  Plate  and  I  retain  the  warmest  feelings  towards 
that  country. 

I  do  not  expect  that  Mr.  Clunie  should  have  read  my 
writings  :  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  the 
futility  of  his  letter.  My  allusion  (and  again  I  regret 
my  want  of  Quichua)  was  to  that  portion  of  the  English 
press  which  is  always  giving  tongue  about  the  de- 
cadence of  the  Latin  races.  However,  if  Mr.  Clunie 
will  give  me  a  place  to  tie  my  horse,  and  assure  me 
that  my  "  tropilla "  is  safe  in  San  Pedro  de  Jujuy  I 
will  "  pegar  un  galope  "  his  way  and  bring  my  surgical 
instruments  with  me  in  my  "  maletas". 

I  still  assert  that  the  Argentines  as  a  nation  are 
friendly  to  England,  and  as  the  matter  stands,  it  is 
only  my  opinion  against  Mr.  Clunie's. 

I  now  turn  to  the  foreigner.  A  stranger  within  our 
gates  is  naturally  a  little  at  sea  about  English  politics. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  accurate  knowledge  from 
a  member  of  a  foreign  and  very  dissimilar  nation  ; 
but  I  expected  at  least  an  answer  and  not  a  quibble 
from  a  serious  man.  When  I  asked  our  exotic  cor- 
respondent if  he  knew  an  American  statesman  who 
would  advocate  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  I 
expected  a  name,  not  a  vague  assertion.  The  same 
applies  to  my  demand  for  a  friendly  newspaper. 
If  my  opponent  can  name  neither,  I  must  presume 
they  do  not  exist.  In  regard  to  his  little  essay  on  our 
politics,  it  is  as  good  as  the  average  Babu  eff'ort  on  the 
same  subject.  When  the  writer  knows  more  of  our 
country  he  may  see  fit  to  change  his  views. 

I  can  assure  him,  as  a  native  of  this  country,  that 
there  are  many  Englishmen  who,  whilst  quite  appre- 
ciating the  really  great  qualities  of  the  United  States, 
yet  do  not  forget  the  San  Juan  award,  the  Alabama 
juggle,  the  Behring  Straits  "trouble",  the  Venezuela 
difllculty,  or  the  general  and  persistent  hostility  mani- 
fested by  the  United  States  towards  this  country,  and 
concretely  expressed  by  the  words  of  responsible  states- 
men and  articles  in  representative  papers. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


REVIEWS. 

OLD  AND  NEW  DICTIONARIES. 
"  Webster's  International  Dictionary."    New  Edition, 
with  a  New   Supplement   of  25,000  Additional 
Words,  &c.    London  :  Bell.    1902.    40^.  and  305. 
net. 

DR.  JOHNSON  in  the  preface  to  his  notable  lexicon, 
which  has  more  eff"ectually  preserved  his  memory 
than  any  other  book  with  the  exception  of  Boswell's 
biography,  gives  the  origin  of  that  work,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  English  dictionaries  prepared  and 
published  since  his  day.  He  says  :  "  I  applied  myself 
to  the  perusal  of  our  writers  :  and  noting  whatever 
might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word 
or  phrase  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a 
dictionary."  At  Miss  Pinkerton's  scholastic  establish- 
ment at  Chiswick  Mall  Miss  Pinkerton's  friend's 
great  work  was  known  as  the  "  Dixonary  " — according 
to  the  chronicler  of  that  establishment.  And  so,  on  the 
threshold  of  criticism  of  such  a  prodigious  production 
as  Noah  Webster's  chef  d'oeuvre  enlarged,  improved, 
and  gathered  together  into  one  huge  volume  which 
would  make  him  stare  and  gasp,  we  look  to  see 
if  it  was  ever  allowable,  and  if  it  is  still  allowable 
in  England  or  America,  to  say  "  Dixonary  "  in  polite 
society.  We  have  to  confess  to  disappointment  :  the 
word  is  not  there.  The  times  have  indeed  changed 
since  Dr.  Johnson  and  Noah  Webster  first  taught 
England  and  America  respectively  how  to  spell, 
and  how  to  pronounce,  which  was  really  the  first 
fundamental  and  humble  office  of  the  dictionary. 
That  was  very  necessary  at  a  time  when  Harry 
Warrington  was  writing  to  Madame  Esmond  telling 
her  how  he  had  met  Mr.  Johnscn  and  Mr.  Richardson 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  We  rather  fancy,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  snuffy  old  schoolmaster's  knowing 
the  difficulties  of  persons  of  quality  such  as  Harry's 
Aunt  Bernstein  and  Lady  Maria  his  cousin  with 
orthography  that  he  saw  his  market  for  a  dixonary. 
Their  simple  system  was  one  based  on  an  equally 
simple  conception  of  orthoepy,  which  —  vide  this 
present  work  —  is  not  only  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  but  a  mode  of  pronunciation,  and 
they  spelled  according  to  their  mode.  They  had 
no  theory  about  this.  The  pronunciation  of  good 
society,  when  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  Dr.  Johnson  undertook  to  do  it  authori- 
tatively for  them.  Now  the  dictionary  makers  think  no 
more  of  the  pronunciation  of  good  society  than  they  do 
of  a  book  of  etiquette,  and  there  are  professors  of 
phonology  who  do  the  pronunciation  department  in  a 
modern  dictionary  like  this  Webster's  International 
on  "  the  physiological  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Melville  Bell  "  or  some  other.  If  ever  we  come  to 
spelling  on  phonetic  principles — which  heaven  forfend— 
we  shall  have  not  only  a  scientific  system,  but  gain 
the  collateral  advantage  of  having  our  dictionaries  re- 
duced considerably  below  their  present  monstrous  size, 
because  we  shall  not  need  the  double  spelling. 

We  do  not  see  any  other  possibilities  of  reducing 
them  in  bulk.  The  original  simplicity  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Noah  Webster  has  given  place  to  a  complexity 
which  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  twentieth  centuries.  Dr.  Noah  was  born  in 
1759,  the  year  in  which  George  Warrington  spent 
Christmas  at  Castlewood,  and  the  world  has  changed 
more  than  a  little  since  then  ;  and  dictionaries  of 
necessity  with  it.  They  have  to  be  done  by  syndi- 
cates, and  neither  a  brave  Samuel  nor  a  sturdy  word- 
enthusiast  like  Noah  can  undertake  more  than  a 
department  or  a  general  supervision.  And  so  to  judge 
critically  of  a  dictionary  like  this  there  would  need  to  ; 
be  a  syndicate  of  critics.  One  of  the  most  interesting  | 
points  about  it  is  to  notice  its  changing  character  from 
the  first  edition  in  1828  to  the  next  in  1847,  to  the  third 
in  1864.  The  supplement  in  1879  in  its  present  shape 
results  from  the  revision  undertaken  in  1890.  We 
have  changed  from  the  literary  period  of  dictionaries 
between  1828  and  1864  :  and  from  the  latter  year  the 
influence  of  science  become  predominant.  Etyrnology 
itself  is  one  of  the  sciences  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
period.  It  is  nearer  to  the  literary  spirit  of  the  older 
dictionaries  but  it  is  transformed.    Look  at  the  brand- 
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new  sciences  and  arts  and  manufactures  for  which 
room  has  to  be  found,  each  branch  of  every  one  of 
them  requiring  the  special  services  of  one  or  more 
experts.  One  result  is  that  individuality  has  disap- 
peared from  our  dictionaries.  They  are  commercial 
undertakings  and  built  as  engines  are  built  in  an  abso- 
lutely perfect,  complete  manner  ;  nothing  is  omitted, 
because  the  rival  productions  also  aim  at  complete- 
ness. It  might  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  superlative 
workmanship  of  the  modern  English  dictionary  ex- 
emplified in  the  Oxford  work  with  the  modern  American 
dictionary  as  represented  by  this  new  edition  of 
Webster.  Only  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  a 
mistake  to  attempt  so  much.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  a  satisfactory  technical  dictionary  of  all  these 
sciences  and  professions  within  one  volume  ;  but  com- 
petition has  led  to  the  attempt.  We  should  like  to  see 
for  literary  use  a  dictionary  which  is  not  technological, 
but  of  course  quite  as  careful  in  its  etymology  as  are 
this  new  Webster  and  other  modern  dictionaries.  The 
New  English  Dictionary  must  be  allowed  its  place  far 
above  all  the  rest  as  sui  generis,  but  there  is  one  point 
at  least  in  which  the  dictionaries  of  the  second  class 
have  an  advantage  over  it.  They  are  made  extremely 
interesting  by  the  enormous  number  of  admirably 
executed  pictures  of  all  the  words  which  need 
ocular  demonstration  in  order  to  understand  them. 
The  new  Webster  has  a  great  number  of  plates  of 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  butterflies,  plants,  machinery, 
armour  and  so  on,  of  which  merely  verbal  definitions 
are  well  nigh  unintelligible. 

If  the  New  English  Dictionary  were  only  finished,  the 
labour  of  other  dictionary  makers  would  be  immensely 
simplified.  And  yet  even  Homer  nods  at  times.  For 
example  the  description  of  dry  fly  fishing  will  hardly 
bear  the  examination  of  an  expert.  A  dry  fly  is  not  one 
that  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  surprised  that  the  Webster  editor  has 
not  noticed  that  the  Oxford  dictionary  has  shown  that 
"culverkey"  in  Isaak  Walton  is  not  the  columbine 
but  the  wild  hyacinth  or  blue-bell,  though  possibly  it 
may  mean  also  the  cowslip.  As  yet  the  Oxford 
dictionary  has  not  got  so  far  as  the  letter  N.  When 
it  does  we  wonder  whether  it  will  give  any  further 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  Nimiety  "  which 
Coleridge  defines  as  "  too-muchness  "  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  the  monopoly.  We  notice  that  in  the 
twenty-five  thousand  new  words  contained  in  Webster's 
Supplement  "Bridge",  which  was  not  included  in  the 
body  of  the  work  in  earlier  editions,  now  finds  a  place  : 
but  the  two  newest  additions  to  the  language  "  Ping- 
Pong"  and  "Table  Tennis"  have  not  the  honour.  As 
an  American  dictionary  of  the  English  language  must 
have  an  American  tinge  we  accept  as  inevitable  the 
spelling  of  words  like  tenour  and  honour  without  the  u. 
But  as  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  spells  "  dependant  " 
with  an  a  we  decline  to  agree  with  the  statement  that 
in  all  such  words  -ent  is  the  proper  form  of  ending. 
We  have  not  got  to  writing  tenant  as  tenent.  Some 
people  still  continue  to  spell  viva  voce  with  an  un- 
necessary caret  over  the  a.  That  may  be  an  English 
or  an  American  mode  but  it  is  quite  foolish.  In 
America  too  lawyers  may  use  the  abbreviation  exrs  for 
executors,  but  in  England  it  is  always  exors.  The 
classic  phrase  is  exors  admors  or  assns ;  the  latter 
abbreviation  is  not  given.  However  these  are  baga- 
telles, and  the  International  Webster  can  continue  in  its 
novel  binding  of  law-calf  to  hold  its  own  with  the  best 
of  the  modern  dictionaries  by  virtue  of  the  multitude  of 
its  excellences. 


MR.  RHODES  VICTIMISED. 

"  Cecil  Rhodes."     By  Howard  Hensman.     London  : 

Blackwood.  1902.  125.  6</.  net. 
'  I  "HIS  is  a  book  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
written.  Mr.  Hensman's  ignorance  of  South 
Afri  can  affairs  leads  him  to  put  forward  exaggerated 
claims  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  while  his  uncertainty 
of  the  real  motives  which  governed  Mr.  Rhodes'  action 
in  his  "mistakes"  makes  him  a  feeble  advocate  in 
matters  where  full  knowledge  can  alone  provide  an 
adequate  defence.  In  the  occupation  and  development 
of  South-Central  Africa  Mr.  Rhodes  has  performed  a 


task  of  national  importance.    But   the  merit  of  his 

services  is  not  enhanced  by  misrepresenting,  or  entirely 
ignoring,  the  part  played  by  those  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Mr.  Hensman  apparently 
thinks  otherwise  ;  for  he  has  shamelessly  underrated 
the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Mackenzie  and  Lord  Rosmead 
in  preserving  Bechuanaland  from  Boer  domination  ; 
and  entirely  ignored  the  active  co-operation  of  Lord 
Loch  in  the  execution  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  plans  for  the 
occupation  of  Mashonaland.  Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  the 
first  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  puerile  and  ignoble 
methods  of  his  self-constituted  biographer. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Hensman  tells  us  that  he  has 
"  made  it  his  constant  eff'ort  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
evenly  ".  If  by  this  he  means  that  he  has  tried  to  write 
a  book  in  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  find  something  acceptable,  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  attained  his  object  with  remarkable 
success.  When  Mr.  Rhodes  rides  unarmed,  and 
apparently  undismayed,  within  reach  of  the  Matabele 
bullets,  we  are  told  that  "  sometning  of  this  unconcern 
was  probably  assumed,  for  there  is  a  strong  liking  for 
theatrical  eff'ect  in  Rhodes'  character  ".  But  when  he 
exposes  himself  to  the  Boer  fire  outside  the  Kimberley 
barricades,  "  this  was  done  in  no  spirit  of  idle  bravado  ". 
Similarly  Mr.  Hensman  writes,  "  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  could  ever  become  a  great  financier,  like 
the  various  members  of  the  Rothschild  family,  or  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit ;  he  is  too  impetuous  and  impatient  for 
that",  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  previously  styled 
him  a  "  giant  "  and  "  a  genius  of  finance  ",  and  that  too 
in  reference  to  a  financial  operation — the  amalgamation 
of  the  diamond  mines — in  which  we  should  have 
imagined  that  impetuosity  or  impatience  would  have 
been  absolutely  fatal.  In  fact  Mr.  Hensman  proceeds 
imperturbably  to  say  "yes  and  no"  in  this  manner 
throughout  his  book.  Occasionally  he  combines  two 
opposing  judgments  in  a  single  sentence  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  writes,  "To  call  Rhodes  unscrupulous 
is  hardly  fair,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  attainment  of  a  praiseworthy  end  justi- 
fies the  employment  of  almost  any  means  ".  With  Mr. 
Hensman's  permission  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  his 
qualifying  clause  were  true,  the  epithet  "  unscrupulous  " 
would  not  be  ill  chosen. 

But  though  Mr.  Hensman  writes  indefinitely  in 
respect  of  trifles  such  as  Mr.  Rhodes'  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  he  is  very  precise  in  the  informa- 
tion which  he  aff^ords  us  on  certain  matters  of  genuine 
importance.  We  read  with  a  thrill  of  emotion  that, 
"When  Rhodes  is  in  London,  he  is  to  be  seen  early 
every  morning  cantering  along  the  Row,  with  only  the 
few  grooms  exercising  sheeted  horses  to  bear  him 
company".  Or,  "  Rhodes'  clothes  are  always  designed 
more  with  an  eye  for  comfort  than  with  any  idea  of 
being  fashionable  or  'smart'".  Or  again,  "He 
devotes  considerable  sums  annually  to  charity,  though 
in  indiscriminating  fashion  ".  Such  sentences  prepare 
us  for  Mr.  Hensman's  most  characteristic  eff'ort — his 
description  of  how  "  Rhodes  "  felt  after  he  had  received 
Dr.  Jameson's  fateful  telegrams,  and  found  that  the 
wires  were  cut.  "  When  he  had  despatched  his 
telegram,  and  had  been  told  that  it  could  not  be 
forwarded,  Rhodes  paced  the  floor  of  the  library  at 
Groot  Schuur  like  a  caged  lion,  and  seemed  totally 
unable  to  collect  his  scattered  wits.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  run  his  fingers  nervously  through  his  hair,  and 
murmur  distractedly  to  himself,  '  Now  just  be  cool. 
Now  just  be  cool.  Let  us  think  this  thing  out'."  It 
is  strange  that  an  author  who  claims  such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  doings  should  write 
"Bowyer"  for  Bower,  "  Hawkesley "  for  Hawksley, 
and  "  Cawson  "  for  Cawston. 


A  VIOLENT  APOLOGIST   OF   THE  BORGIAS. 

"  Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia."  By  F.  Baron 
Corvo.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  2ij.net. 
'  I  "O  write  a  chronicle  of  the  Borgias  is  a  taskdemand- 
ing  courage.  So  much  has  been  written  concerning 
them,  so  badly  and  so  well,  that  the  aspiring  chronicler 
must  be  more  than  usually  convinced  of  his  own  sense 
and  learning  if  he  is  conscious  of  no  qualm  on  contem- 
plating the  glories  and  disasters  of  his  predecessors. 
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The  subject,  too,  is  hedged  about  with  difficulties  as 
formidable  as  any  in  all  history.  The  traditions  which 
have  grown  up  round  it  may  well  make  the  shrewdest 
head  despair  of  separating  truth  from  fiction.  Our 
author  perceives  this,  and  announces  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  proceeding  "icily"  to  the  discussion  of 
matters  which  have,  as  he  complains,  "furnished 
occasion  for  liars  of  all  ages — reckless  liars,  venal 
liars,  raging  liars,  careless  liars,  clever  liars,  and  futile 
liars." 

There  was  room  for  an  impartial  restatement  in 
English  of  the  case  for  and  against  the  Borgias. 
Gregorovius,  in  his  monograph  upon  Lucrezia  Borgia — 
not,  by  the  way,  a  "  huge  work  ",  as  our  author  oddly 
calls  it — has  exculpated  her,  but  left  the  case  against 
her  father  and  her  brother  blacker  than  before.  Bishop 
Creighton  on  the  other  hand  arrived  at  more  favourable 
conclusions,  and  set  them  forth  with  such  sanity  and 
such  wealth  of  learning  as  command  very  high  respect. 
Questions  on  which  two  such  scholars  differ  cannot  be 
regarded  as  closed.  It  is  open  to  Baron  Corvo  to 
restate  the  case,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  pene- 
trating further  into  it  than  either  writer  ;  and  of  all 
methods  of  inquiry,  the  "  icy  "  method  is  perhaps  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  a  quest  so  much  confused  by 
heated  temper. 

Unhappily,  the  author,  protesting  that  he  is  quite 
cool,  explodes  in  the  drollest  way  on  every  page,  com- 
pelling us  to  take  perpetual  measure  of  the  quality  of 
his  judgment,  and  his  fitness  for  the  difficult  task  he 
has  undertaken.  "  Whatsoever  is  and  was  of  Florence 
is  cultured,  pedantic,  artificial  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
whatever  is  and  was  of  Rome  is  nakedly  natural, 
original,  free  and  absolute  in  the  highest  degree." 
This  pearl  of  wisdom  is  let  fall  in  contribution  to 
the  useless  question  whether  the  historian  Guicciar- 
dini  deserves  credence  at  all  points.  No  reasonable 
person  has  ever  doubted  that  the  statements  and 
beliefs  of  Guicciardini,  Infessura,  Burchard,  and  all 
other  writers  of  that  or  any  other  age  are  to  be  weighed 
carefully  before  they  are  accepted.  To  estimate  them 
fairly  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  employments  of  the 
intellect  ;  but  Baron  Corvo  has  reduced  it  to  a  beautiful 
simplicity.  Having  found  some  reasons  for  proceeding 
cautiously,  he  at  once  assumes  the  liberty  of  rejecting 
such  statements  as  he  pleases,  however  precise  and 
however  strongly  supported  by  other  writers. 

Thus  he  sets  aside  the  charge  that  the  election  of 
Alexander  VI.  was  obtained  by  simony,  asserted  as  it 
was  not  by  Guicciardini  alone  but  by  Manfredi,  the 
Ferrarese  ambassador  at  Florence,  by  the  Florentine 
Valori,  by  the  Milanese  Corio,  and  a  host  of  other 
writers,  against  whose  concurrent  testimony  he  pleads 
merely  that  no  cardinal  has  testified  to  having  sold  his 
vote — as  if  the  value  of  all  evidence  were  neutralised  by 
the  lack  of  a  confession  from  the  accused.  He  admits 
that  four  mule-loads  of  silver  were  sent  by  Borgia  to  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Sforza,  but  scoffs  at  "  the  absurd 
statement  of  Burchard  "  that  this  was  in  part  payment 
of  Sforza's  vote.  The  silver,  he  suggests,  was  likely 
to  be  safer  in  Sforza's  house  while  the  Conclave  went 
on.  It  is  true  that  when  the  election  was  over,  the 
Pope  did  not  reclaim  it.  But  this  was  a  natural  act  of 
gratitude  towards  a  supporter.  Such  are  the  arguments 
by  which  Baron  Corvo  seeks  to  throw  fresh  light  on 
matters  which  have  engaged  the  best  intelligence  of 
Bishop  Creighton  and  Gregorovius. 

This  being  his  attitude  of  mind,  one  has  no  right  to 
be  surprised  that  the  authenticity  of  the  famous  corre- 
spondence with  Bajazet  is  not  discussed,  damaging  as 
it  must  be  to  the  Pope's  character  if  genuine;  nor 
that  Savonarola  is  dismissed  contemptuously  as  a 
crazy  and  traitorous  mystic,  who  would  have  been 
"  interned  at  Broadmoor  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
King's  Majesty  "  had  he  lived  in  the  present  century. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  offence  is  illustrated  by 
an  example:  "General  Booth  committing  treachery 
with  Mr.  Kruger,  or  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  with  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  Kwang-Su,  would  be  twentieth-century 
parallels  of  Savonarola  and  Charles  VIII."  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  this  single  observation  lies 
ample  proof  of  the  writer's  unfitness  to  write  the  book 
he  has  undertaken — proof  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  situation  of  Savonarola,  the  relations  of  the  several 


Italian  States,  or  the  attitude  of  any  one  of  them  to 
France. 

It  is  impossible  to  pause  on  any  large  number 
of  the  wild  assertions  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
"Many  years  later"  than  1500  a.d,  "a  learned 
patrician  of  Venice,  Don  Marino  Sanuto,  wrote  'The 
History  of  the  Venetian  Republic  from  1496  to  1533  '  in 
56  folio  volumes  ".  The  object  of  this  sentence  is  to 
maintain  that  certain  adverse  testimony  given  by  Sanuto 
was  composed  "  many  years  later  ".  But  it  is  notorious, 
and  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  who  uses  them,  that 
Sanuto's  volumes  were  produced  from  day  to  day,  each 
event  being  set  down  as  the  news  of  it  reached  Venice. 
His  great  work  in  56  volumes  was  not  a  history.  It 
was  a  diary,  so  described  by  himself,  and  of  a  minute- 
ness which  could  not  have  been  attained  in  any  other 
way. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the 
volume  contains  nothing  which  is  valuable.  Many 
old  and  well-known  pages  of  history  are  retold, 
with  due  reliance  on  the  works  of  former  writers.  But, 
so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  set  the  tangled  history  of 
the  Borgias  in  a  new  light,  it  can  only  be  pronounced 
worthless,  the  production  of  a  bitter  and  contemptuous 
partizan.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  :  for  Baron  Corvo 
appears  to  have  read  widely,  and  might  have  made  an 
interesting  book,  had  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  an 
historian. 


A  BURDEN  OF  VERSE. 

"  Hawthorn   and    Lavender."     By   W.    E.  Henley. 

London  :  Nutt.     igoi.  65-. 
"  The  Voyage  of  Ithobel."  By  Edwin  Arnold.  London  : 

Murray.     1901.  55. 
"The  Morn  of  Leaves  and  other  Poems."    By  Aristo. 

London  :  Watts.     1901.  5^. 
"  The  Message  of  the  Masters."    By  Hugh  O'Donnell. 

London  :  Long.     1901.    2s.  6d. 
"  Patriotic  Song."    London:  Pearson.    1901.  55-. 
"  Later  Poems."    By  Alice  Meynell.    London:  Lane. 

2s.  6d. 

"Poems."   By  A.  Munby.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  5^. 
"Through  Human  Eyes."     By  Alice  Buckton.  Lon- 
don :  Elkin  Mathews,    igoi.    35.  6d.  net. 

/^NE  is  not  accustomed  to  regard  the  opinions  of 
great  poets  on  each  other  with  slavish  admiration. 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Taylor  were  all  unable  to 
agree  about  the  merits  of  Burns,  and  none  of  the  three 
fully  appreciated  him  ;  but  we  do  not  allow  our  appre- 
ciation of  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  or  "  In  Memoriam  "  to  be 
soiled  by  the  want  of  judgment  in  an  alien  point  of 
criticism.  We  will  stretch  the  principle  and  not  allow 
Mr.  Henley's  definition  of  candid  friendship  to  affect 
our  feeling  for  his  last  volume  of  poetry.  Mr.  Henley 
has  won  an  individual,  if  not  an  eminent  place,  among 
the  many  poets  of  the  time.  He  has  shown,  what  most  of 
them  have  missed,  virility  and  independence  of  thought. 
Few  writers  have  shown  more  promise  ;  but  it  is  with 
him  as  with  the  rest.  Somehow  in  these  latter-day  poets 
the  principle  of  growth  does  not  work  out  :  after  its 
first  reduplication  the  protoplasm  fails.  For  their  best 
work  one  looks  to  the  "Juvenilia",  as  surely  as  one 
turns  past  these  early  efforts  in  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley.  There  are  signs  in  the  book  of  the  lyric 
Henley — "half  angel  and  half  bird  " — but  the  angel  is 
disappearing  and  the  twitterings  grow  more  indistinct. 

The  "Envoy"  is  beautiful;  a  sonnet  in  memory  of 
T.  E.  Brown  is  a  real  monument  to  a  real  poet  ;  and 
one  little  lyric  we  w  ould  quote  for  several  reasons  :  it 
is  at  least  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Henley's  vox  angelica  : — 

"  Dearest  when  I  am  dead. 

Make  one  last  song  for  me  : 
Sing  what  I  would  have  said — 
Righting  life's  wrong  for  me. 

Tell  them  how,  early  and  late, 

Glad  ran  the  days  with  me. 
Seeing  how  goodly  and  great. 

Love,  were  your  ways  with  me." 

Besides  these  three  the  series  of  "  London  Types" 
have  a  humorous  realism  and  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion which  is  effective,  like  the  art  of  the  typical  'bus 
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•driver,  from  its  mastery  of  cockney  idiom.  For  the 
rest  of  the  book  Mr.  Henley  having  evaded  not  without 
pride  the  bondage  of  other  men's  mannerisms  has 
caught  himself  captive.  "Winter,  the  obscene,  old, 
crapulous  Regent"  smacks  too  nearly  of  the  *'  National 
Observer"  to  be  poetry.  As  how  many  verse-writers, 
Mr.  Henley  has  fallen  into  the  trap  which  is  baited  with 
novelty  of  verbiage.  Even  Mr.  George  Meredith  so 
fell. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  write  an  epic  ;  but  it 
is  given  to  the  amiable  author  of  the  "  Light  of  Asia  " 
to  write  many.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
yet  add  greatly  to  the  burden.  He  is  like  a  certain 
German  painter,  of  much  popularity  and  fertility,  who 
has  found  a  trick  of  representing  mist  through  the 
medium  of  paint  and  could  go  on  painting  you  mist 
pictures  at  so  many  an  hour.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
has  just  such  a  knack  of  local  colour.  He  has 
command  of  the  technical  words  as  well  as  the  legends 
of  the  East.  When  places  are  called  Aman-ru  and 
Kisamanze  and  people  Ithobel  and  Aahmes,  then 
deeds  and  thoughts  acquire  an  appended  preciosity 
■which  conceals  at  first  their  inherent  emptiness. 
Though  we  would  not  wish  to  liken  "  Lalla 
Rookh  "  to  the  "Voyage  of  Ithobel"  Moore  had  the 
same  facile  capacity  and  owes  to  it  no  small  part  of  his 
popularity.  The  "Voyage  of  Ithobel",  with  its 
Phcenician  flavour  and  easy  narrative,  would  be 
pleasant  enough  to  read  on  a  journey  ;  the  thrum  of 
the  train  would  conceal  the  weakness  of  rhythm,  and  the 
presence  of  people  justify  inattention. 

There  are  plain  likenesses  between  the  "  Morn  of 
'Leaves"  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  several  "  Lights  "  ; 
but  fortunately  the  light  is  not,  as  the  name  might 
imply,  borrowed.  The  indebtedness  is  rather  to 
"  Hiawatha  "  .  A  legend  of  the  American  Indians  is  the 
theme,  and  there  is  some  definite  and  not  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  camp. 
The  verse  and  the  story  run  pleasantly  and  smoothly  ; 
the  picturesqueness  is  undeniable,  and  the  simplicity  of 
diction  and  imagery  attractive.  One  is  tempted  to  go 
on  reading  ;  but  after  a  period  the  facility  of  style  and 
action  prove  fatal.  Imagine  if  Scott  had  written  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake "  in  its  present  metre  but 
without  rhyme  !  He  and  his  readers  would  certainly 
have  got  iambic  dimeters  on  the  brain.  Somewhere 
about  the  third  canto  in  spite  of  many  unusual  merits 
one  may  say  of  this  author  as  of  Archilochus  "  rabies 
armavit  iambo ",  he  was  mad  to  write  unrhymed 
iambics  for  172  pages.  The  shorter  pieces  are  not 
successful  ;  but  in  a  strait  waiscoat  the  author  might 
achieve  much  success  in  narrative  verse. 

Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell  was  once  an  M.P.,  now  he  is  a 
poet,  and  the  publication  of  his  verses  is  due,  so  a  slip 
•of  "  literary  gossip  "  inserted  in  the  volume  tell  us,  to 
the  "  Celtic  Revival  ".  The  implication  seems  to  be  that 
they  are  glorious  because  they  have  "  no  damned  merit  " 
of  their  own,  as  the  knight  of  the  garter  said  of  his 
decoration.  Nevertheless  the  literary  gossiper  ' '  prefers 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  poetry  to  his  politics".  The  poetry 
and  presumablv  the  politics  too,  are  "  of  course  rank 
treason",  and 'if  the  allurement  is  a  little  shadowy  it 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  Celtic  Revival, 
which  the  vilified  Sassenach  is  always  ready  to  boom. 
We  ourselves  are  even  anxious  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  any  promising  young  traitor  ;  but  these  particular 
iambics  we  should  have  admired  more  as  poetry,  if  they 
had  been  written  in  Erse  :  the  English  would  have  been 
so  much  better.  As  the  editor  is  asked  if  he  will 
"  kindly  make  copy"  we  quote  two  whole  lines,  not 
omitting  the  accents  : 

Cercogry,  Conary,  Michal  ;  O'Clery's  learned  line. 
And  Furfesa  O'Mulconry  ;  the  Ollamhs  Four  divine." 

i     It  is   a  far   cry  from    "harmonious   treason"  to 
1  "  Patriotic  Song  "  and  the  change  is  most  refreshing, 
j  There  is  a  fine  catholicity  about  the  selections  and 
\  much  of  the  vigorous  colonial  verse  will  be  new  to 
tnost  readers.    In  the  Australian  section  we  missed 
several  favourite  songs  of  Adam  Lindsey  Gordon.  He 
is  almost  unapproached  in  his  particular  vein  and  has  a 
vigour  which  amounts  to  genius.    In  the  same  section 
Essex  Evan's  "  Federal  Song  "  has  a  fine  lilt ;  indeed 
/this  and  all  the  songs  concerned  with  the  colonies 


seem  to  be  singularly  free  from  that  screeching 
patriotism  which  prevails  in  our  music-halls.  The  few 
Welsh  songs  are  the  least  successful  group  ;  and  on 
what  principle  was  Sir  Lewis  Morris'  appalling 
"  Llewellyn  ap  Gruflfyd  "  considered  as  song?  Even 
the  miserable  translation  of  "The  Ash  Grove"  would 
have  been  preferable.  The  general  sound  taste  of 
the  editor  is  incontestable  and  the  idea  of  the  book  is 
appropriate. 

There  are  some  verses  which  seem  to  miss  the  claim 
to  rank  among  the  poems  by  a  mere  deficiency  in  bulk. 
A  verse  here  and  there  might  have  come  from  one  of 
the  masters,  might  have  been  remembered  and  quoted 
as  among  his  happy  thoughts  ;  but  as  read  in  this 
little  book  or  previously  in  that  evening  or  weekly 
paper  their  power  of  pleasing  is  somehow  shortlived. 
They  suffer  from  some  undefinable  want  of  body,  as  the 
fugitive  verses  which  Tennyson  so  admired  and  so 
failed  to  explain  away.    Mrs.  Meynell's 

"  She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep  " 
keeps  all  the  dainty  fancifulness  of  its  first  appearance. 
It  has  lost  none  of  its  sparkle;  the  "beaded  bubbles" 
wink  at  the  brim  still  ;  and  many  of  the  after  poems  in 
the  little  book  have  the  same  clear  quality  ;  they  at  least 
suggest  the  fountain  Hippocrene  and  who  shall  say  in 
what  point  these  true  waters  excel  ?  Perhaps  they  come 
from  deeper.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Munby,  though  all  the 
verses  are  careful,  they  do  not  seem  to  come  from 
primary  inspiration.  One  of  them  has  been  translated 
into  excellent  Latin  supplices  and  also  into  neat 
elegiacs  ;  and  its  adaptability  for  being  done  into  Latin 
is  perhaps  the  measure  of  its  defect  from  poetry.  Two 
poems,  longer  and  more  serious  than  the  others  are  in 
elegiacs  ;  but  we  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Geff  or  Professor 
Jebb  can  enjoy  this  metre  in  the  English  tongue. 

Miss  Buckton  has  some  poetry  in  her  :  that  is  proved 
by  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  in  this  book.  It  is  the  more 
unfortunate  that  she  generally  uses  words  apparently 
more  with  the  object  of  stifling  than  expressing  the 
poetry  she  has.  She  strains  laboriously  and  in  vain 
for  an  effect  which,  given  a  fair  chance,  would  come 
naturally.  Has  not  actual  life  taught  her  that  passion 
and  love  are  not  begotten  by  harping  on  the  words  ? 
Nothing  but  the  truth  of  one  or  two  of  her  poems 
saves  her  from  the  censure  of  grandiose  affecta- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  she  herself  fancies  her  big 
efforts,  which  are  all  failures,  while  it  is  one  or  two  of 
the  littlest  things  that  show  her  real  strength.  Of  the 
pieces  in  this  book,  on  a  very  generous  computation, 
seven  only  should  have  been  published,  and  they  might 
have  waited  until  they  had  a  reasonable  number  of 
companions.  These  are  "To  a  Robin"  "The  Victor" 
"  Under  the  Wall  "  "  Evening  Bells  "  "  Purifica- 
tion" "January  Rain"  and  "Mountain  Saxifrage". 
If  Miss  Buckton  will  take  herself  less  seriously, 
master  the  rudiments  of  prosody,  and  not  print  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  what  she  writes,  she  may  do  very 
good  work.  We  have  taken  her  seriously  because,  as 
we  have  said,  she  has  poetry  in  her.  To  do  her  full 
justice  we  append  her  happiest  piece,  "  Under  the 
Wall"  :— 

"  Overhead  the  mimosa  bloom 
Sways  in  the  sun  : 
Trembling  joy  in  his  myriad  leaves 
Lifts  the  blossom,  that  sighs  and  heaves 
For  love  of  one. 

One  that  shall  come  this  way,  and  pass 

Under  the  wall, 
With  the  tranquil  blue  of  summer  skies, 
And  the  mirror  of  love  in  the  open  eyes, 

Beholding  all. 

Dust  of  bloom  and  golden  seed, 

Floating  down, 
Empty  low  like  incense  showers 
All  the  love  of  the  burning  flowers — 

Love  for  one. 

Quickly  come,  O  quickly  come  ; 

The  hour  is  late. 
The  shadow  sleeps  on  the  dial-face, 
And  the  hush  of  noon-day  keeps  the  place 

Where  Love  doth  wait." 
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NOVELS. 

"The  Westcotes."  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Bristol : 
Arrowsmlth.  1902.  65-. 
By  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Henry  James  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  has  anticipated  the  most  obvious  line  of  criticism, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  is  devoting  1 
to  miniature  work  a  talent  that  might  be  more  boldly  I 
employed.  "  The  Westcotes  "  is  a  mere  episode,  but  | 
it  is  an  episode  treated  with  infinite  delicacy.  The  old- 
fashioned  novelist  used  to  tell  us  how  two  young  people 
fell  in  love  and  married :  the  newer  novelist  tells  how  they 
married  and  fell  out  of  love  :  the  newest  how  they  met 
and  why  they  did  not  marry.  Dorothea  Westcote  is  an 
exquisitely  drawn  Englishwoman  of  the  Jane  Austen 
period,  but  her  French  lover  remains  something  of  a 
mystery.  He  is  a  brilliant  sentimentalist  with  a  coarse 
kernel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  West- country  town 
where  French  prisoners  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  were 
interned,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  and  some- 
what slight  story  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  gives  effectively  a 
picturesque  situation  which  might  easily  have  been 
merely  ridiculous.  Mr.  Endymion  Westcote,  the  ad- 
mirable English  gentleman  whose  condescending  kind- 
ness comforts  the  bodies  and  infuriates  the  minds  of 
the  prisoners,  is  perfect  in  his  way.  The  workmanship 
of  the  whole  book  is  very  good,  but  it  remains  in  a  limbo 
between  the  "  roman  "  and  the  "  conte  ". 

Truth  Dexter."  By  Sidney  McCall.  London  : 
Pearson.     1902.  65-. 

Here  is  another  of  those  American  novels  which 
seem  nearly  in  every  case  to  attain  a  satisfactorily  high 
level,  which  are  undoubtedly  readable  and  workman- 
like, but  on  which  the  final  verdict  can  best  be  put  into 
the  two  words  "  not  quite  ".  Truth  Dexter  is  a  typical 
Southern  girl — fresh,  untutored,  deeply  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  South — who  marries  a  Northern 
lawyer.  Van  der  Weyde  Craighead.  Mr.  Craighead 
contrives  to  complicate  himself  in  a  rather  irritatingly 
respectable  way  with  a  scheming  married  lady,  and  on 
the  complication  and  its  consequences  the  pivot  of  the 
plot  turns.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  contains 
some  very  pleasant  pictures,  but  it  is  very  long,  and 
occasionally,  like  so  many  novels  coming  from  over  the 
Atlantic,  rather  dull. 

"Sordon."    By  Benjamin  Swift.    London:  Methuen- 

igo2.  6s. 

Mr.  Swift  prefaces  his  novel  with  a  quotation  from 
Voltaire — *'  Tout  est  dangereux  ici-bas  ".  His  readers' 
comment  might  be  that  there  is  a  good  deal  here  below 
which  is  not  only  dangerous  but  disgusting.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  "  Sordon  "  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  that  kind  of  writing  which  is  usually  described  as 
"strong",  and  that  here  and  there  you  come  across 
good  descriptive  touches.  But  the  central  idea  of  the 
book,  which  is  the  putting  out  of  the  world  of  a  human 
being  believed  to  be  hopelessly  diseased,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  three  men  and  two  women  when  it 
seems  that  the  question  after  all  was  not  one  of  euthan- 
asia but  of  murder,  is  hideous,  while  the  mixing  up  in 
the  matter  of  certain  possibilities  of  marriage  is  simply 
revolting.    "  Sordid  "  would  have  made  a  better  title. 

"The  Octopus:  a  Story  of  California."  By  Frank 
Norris.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  6^. 
Mr.  Norris'  main  theme  is  of  a  Frankenstein  descrip- 
tion. The  railroad  built  over  a  limitless  wheat-growing 
area,  octopus-like,  crushes  men  to  death.  Whilst  he 
awakens  the  most  active  of  our  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  broken  hearts  and  blighted  homes  of  the  victims 
of  the  railroad  and  its  agents  he  leaves  an  impression 
of  the  inevitability  of  the  series  of  tragedies  which  he 
describes.  Mr.  Norris'  style  lacks  reserve  ;  his  words, 
especially  the  adjectives,  rage  with  cyclonic  fury.  How 
much  of  this  is  redolent  of  the  Californian  soil  and  how 
much  it  mars  or  heightens  the  effect  of  the  narrative 
the  individual  reader  will  determine  for  himself  in 
accordance  with  his  knowledge  of  the  life  around  which 
the  book  is  written. 

"Love   like  a   Gipsy."    By  Bernard  Capes.  West- 
minster: Constable.     1901.  6s. 
Mr.  Capes  is  a  provoking  writer  ;  his  story  is  strong 
in  some  ways,  and  well  told  in  many  ways,  but  there  is 
an  abiding  doubt  about  the  originality  of  his  concep- 


tions and  the  adequacy  of  his  general  design.  The 
reader  who  is  content  to  ignore  these  limitations  will 
find  a  superabundance  of  incident,  a  sufficiency  of 
character-drawing,  and  at  least  a  veneer  of  old-fashioned 
humour.  If  Mr.  Capes  rarely  captivates,  he  often 
pleases ;  among  the  minnows  he  occupies  a  well- 
assured  place  of  glory. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Reading  Abbey."    By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry.    London:  Elliot 
Stock.  iQoi. 

Mr.  Hurry  has  drawn  much  of  his  history  of  this  noble  old 
monastery  of  Henry  I.  from  the  several  histories  of  Reading 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Coates  and  others,  and  from  the  inevitable 
Dugdale.  But  he  has  gone  outside  these  easily  accessible 
authorities  too,  and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Hugh  P^aringdon,  the  greatest  name  ever  con- 
nected with  this  institution.  Reading,  being  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  monasteries,  did  not  fall  in  1536  with  the 
lesser  houses  whose  names  appeared  in  the  "  Black  Book  "  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  moreover  its  then  Lord  Abbot, 
Faringdon,  was  in  high  favour  with  both  the  King  and  Thomas 
Cromwell.  He  declined  to  surrender  voluntarily  his  monastery 
a  few  years  later,  with  the  passing  of  the  1339  Act  which  was 
directed  to  that  end,  and  declared  strenuously  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  King's  supremacy.  Quite  illegally  he  was 
executed  in  the  precincts  of  his  own  abbey  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  crowd.  Froude  has  told  us  of  the  fine  work  done  at 
Reading  Abbey  before  its  suppression  ;  of  how  "  even  at  the 
sacred  gates  sat  Mercy  pouring  out  relief  from  a  never-failing 
store  to  the  poor  and  suffering  ;  even  within  the  sacred  aisles 
the  voices  of  holy  men  were  pealing  heavenwards  in  inter- 
cession for  the  sins  of  mankind  ". 

"  A.  W.  Kinglake  :  a  Biographical  and  Literary  Study."  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.  London  :  Bell.  1902.  4s.  bd.  net. 
A  pleasant  but  surely,  considering  its  size  and  illustrations, 
rather  a  costly  sketch  of  the  brilliant  writer  of  the  "  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea  "  and  "  Eothen  ".  The  little  volume  contains  some 
capital  sayings  of  Kinglake  and  anecdotes  about  Raglan  and 
Lord  Stratford  and  others  already  in  print,  but  not  unworthy  of 
being  set  forth  once  more,  especially  in  a  book  about  Kinglake. 
"  Go  Quietly  "  might  have  been  Raglan's  motto,  as  Mr.  Tuckwell 
says  :  "  I  dare  say  ",  said  Carlyle,  "  Lord  Raglan  will  rise  quite 
quietly  at  the  last  trump,  and  remain  entirely  composed  during 
the  whole  day,  and  show  the  most  perfect  civility  to  both 
parties".  His  form  throughout  life  was  as  perfect  as  Lord 
Lansdowne's  style  of  addressing  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
that  is  a  good  story  about  the  peppery  Stratford  and  the  attache. 
"  Damn  your  eyes  !  "  said  Stratford.  "  Damn  your  E.xcellency's 
eyes  !  "  was  the  prompt  reply  in  respectful  tones.  Of  course 
dismissal  and  equally  of  course  reconciliation  ensued.  "  My 
dear  Hay "  ;  said  the  chief  to  his  attache,  in  shaking  hands 
with  him  after  this  little  breeze,  "this  will  never  do  :  what  a 
devil  of  a  temper  you  have  1  ".  Did  not  Kinglake  declare 
that  to  read  the  newspapers  was  to  destroy  the  intellect  ?  We 
do  not  see  this  related  in  Mr.  Tuckwell's  volume. 

"  Five  Stuart  Princesses."  Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait.  London : 
Constable.  1902.  \2s.  6d. 
This  series  of  suggestive  sketches  deals  with  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  Mary  of  Orange,  Henrietta  of 
Orleans  and  Sophia  of  Hanover.  We  have  read  with  no  slight 
interest  in  particular  the  sketch  of  Mary  of  Orange.  Mr. 
Rait  thinks  that  in  the  character  of  William  III.  we  might 
perhaps  trace  qualities  inherited  from  his  Stuart  mother  as  well 
as  from  his  Dutch  father.  It  is  a  novel  suggestion,  well  worth 
consideration.  The  common,  or  shall  we  say  commonplace 
view  of  William,  which  we  shall  assuredly  get  from  Macaulay, 
is  that  of  a  typical  Dutch  statesman.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Rait, 
"  the  sunshine  of  friendship  blooming  beneath  the  cold  reserve 
into  a  vigorous  goodwill,  the  patience  that  waited  to  pluck  the 
fruit  till  it  was  fully  ripe,  the  incapacity  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  patriotism,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  a  nation 
rather  as  an  instrument  than  as  an  agent— these  things  are 
characteristic  rather  of  the  Princess  Royal  than  of  her 
husband  ". 

"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru."    By  William  H.  Prescott. 

Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.     London  :  Bell. 

1902.  3.f.  6d.  each. 
We  welcome  this  reprint.  Prescott's  "  Mexico  "  and  "  Peru  " 
cannot  be  read  too  much.  Both  histories  are  so  romantic  that 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  repay  production  as  popular  books  ; 
and  as  such  they  should  be  of  effect  as  an  antidote  to  cheap 
trash.  They  should  also  tend  to  a  juster  estimate  of  Spanish 
greatness. 

"  Diaries  of  the  Emperor  Frederick."    Edited  by  Margarethe 
v.  Poschinger.    Translated  into  English  by  Frances  A. 
Welby.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1902.  i2J.net. 
This  is  an  English  translation  of  the  German  original  which 

we  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago.    The  translation  is  adequate 
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and  English  readers  may  find  a  good  deal  to  interest  them  in 
this  volume  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  diary  relating  to 
the  franco  Prussian  war  and  the  founding  of  the  German 
Empire. 

"The  Country.'-  March,  1902  (London:  Dent).  This  is 
the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  which  is  designed  to 
"serve  as  a  permanent  record— literary  and  photographic — 
of  the  English  flora  and  fauna,  of  English  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  of  the  habits  homes  and  industries  of  the 
people  of  rural  England."  It  contain  many  photographs, 
though  we  miss  the  pictures  of  tempting  country  houses  for  sale 
or  to  let  which  are  an  alluring  feature  of  various  other  publica- 
tions bearing  on  country  life.  We  suppose  it  is  no  use  kicking 
against  the  camera  and  the  snapshot  methods  of  illustration  : 
these  are  everywhere.  But  ah  for  the  work  of  a  Bewick  or  a 
Birket  Foster  !  Now  ihey  could  illustrate.  And  there  were 
others  too  of  about  Bewick's  time  whose  work  is  a  joy  to  look 
upon  to  this  day.  Exquisite,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the 
woodcuts  to  be  found  in  editions  of  Bloomfield  which  you  may 
pick  up  on  many  a  London  bookstall  for  a  few  pence. 

"Who's  Who  in  America,  1901-2"  (London:  S.  Low. 
Chicago  :  Marquis.  ^2.75)  is  an  adaptation  of  a  familiar  British 
enterprise.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  proportionate  no  doubt 
to  the  size  and  population  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  every  other  man's  record  in  the 
Republic  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  inclusion  in  a 
work  of  reference.  "America",  we  note  in  view  of  the  title 
given  to  the  book,  covers  only  the  United  States  :  that  is 
modest  to  say  the  least.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  preface 
that  the  editor  conscientiously  resisted  all  attempts  made  by 
self-advertisers,  "  many  and  strenuous  "  as  they  were,  to  buy 
their  way  into  the  volume. 

"  Handy  Book  on  Joint  Stock  Companies"  (London  :  Jordan. 
5J-.  net.  1902)  is  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of  Messrs.  Gore- 
Browne  and  William  Jordan's  well-known  manual  on  the 
formation,  management  and  winding  up  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. The  cases  tried  under  the  Act  of  1900  have  been  few, 
but  they  have  sufficed  to  enable  the  authors  to  add  some  notes 
on  their  working  and  effect.  The  book  seems  to  contain 
mformation  on  almost  any  point  which  might  arise  in  the 
conduct  of  a  joint-stock  company. 

Burdett's  "  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1902  "  (The  Scientific 
Press,  Limited)  is  "the  year-book  of  philanthropy  and  the 
hospital  annual ".  Its  utility  has  already  been  amply  proved. 
It  is  a  valuable  guide  for  all  who  are  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  being  able  to  dispense  charity,  and  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  in 
its  compilation,  should  be  sure  of  ready  assistance  at  the 
hands  of  the  controllers  of  institutions  dependent  upon  public 
subscriptions,  but  in  some  cases  his  work  has  been  increased 
by  the  unwillingness  of  officers  to  afford  necessary  information. 


THE   MARCH  REVIEWS. 

The  March  reviews  contain  a  quite  remarkable  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  our  present  fiscal  system.  Nor 
are  the  writers  wholly  of  the  school  which  for  years  past  has  urged 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  free  trade  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  abandoned  and  free  trade  within  the  Empire  take  its 
place.  A  most  convincing  plea  for  reconsideration  is  advanced 
in  the  "Fortnightly"  by  so  excellent  a  student  of  economic 
history  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Crozier.  His  view  is  that  the  question  of 
free  trade  or  protection  should  be  looked  at  not  in  the  interests 
of  abstract  political  science  but  as  a  matter  of  immediate  and 
urgent  national  necessity.  He  holds  that  when  England 
adopted  free  trade  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  course  she 
took  were  final  and  unanswerable,  but  the  conditions  have 
changed.  America  and  Germany  have  made  such  strides  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  Great  Britain  is  on  the  brink 
of  industrial  defeat,  and  Mr.  Crozier  considers  it  wholly 
fallacious  to  imagine  that  what  was  right  and  proper  at  the  time 
when  we  were  holding  our  own  is  right  and  proper  when  we 
are  being  beaten.  In  the  pages  of  the  same  review  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson  boldly  predicts  the  approaching  abandonment  of  free 
trade.  He  supports  the  idea  of  a  Zollverein.  "Free  trade 
withiii  the  Empire  taken  as  a  part  of  a  recasting  of  Imperial 
organisation  is  one  of  those  blends  of  politics  and  economics 
which  is  so  large  and  attractive  as  easily  to  turn  the  edge 
of  discredited  Free  Trade  criticism,  if  only  the  scheme  can  be 
forced  into  activity."  Not  less  striking  than  Mr.  Crozier's  con- 
version IS  the  appearance  of  two  articles  in  the  Radical 
"Contemporary"  both  making  for  the  destruction  of  free  trade 
as  It  exists  m  Great  Britain.  "Ogniben"  refuses  to  regard 
free  trade  as  a  national  idol  and  its  discussion  as  something 
verging  on  the  irreligious  and  the  treasonable.  "  Free  trade  is 
.not  an  end  in  national  life.  It  is  but  a  means,  very  useful 
one  readily  admits  so  long  as  it  enables  us  to  attain  at 
a  small  cost  a  desirable  object.  But  the  moment  it  has 
ceased  to  be  efficacious,  or  the  cost  becomes  exorbitant,  its 
justification  is  gone."  He  shows  how  we  have  been  beaten  by 
Protection  in  Germany  and  America,  and  adds  :  "And  still  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  forces  to  which  we  owe  this  defeat  will 
gradually  and  causelessly  grow  inoperative."  What  free  trade 
is  costing  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Ford  who 


explains  how  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  United 
Slates  is  leading  to  the  absorption  of  securities  by  Americans 
hitherto  held  by  liritons.  American  investments  in  England 
he  concludes  are  weighty  evidence  that  "  we  are  living  on  our 
reserve  of  wealth".  That  "our  Imperial  finance"  is  unsound 
and  unscientific  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  proves  in  the  "  National 
Review"  by  a  patient  examination  of  the  statistics  of  foreign 
trade.  Great  Britain  he  urges  must  shake  off  the  insularity 
which  at  present  renders  free  trade  within  the  Empire  imprac- 
ticable. The  figures  he  gives  induce  him  to  believe  that  only 
a  "slight  push"  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  inter-imperial 
customs  duties  to  save  British  trade.  Why  then  is  this 
"slight  push"  not  given?  Mr.  Frederick  (jreenwood  in 
the  "  Monthly "  suggests  the  answer.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  party.  Mr.  Greenwood's  object  is  to  indicate 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  Liberal  Imperialists  would  find 
themselves,  if  they  came  into  power,  owing  to  the  vast  in- 
crease in  national  expenditure  and  the  difficulty  if  not  impos- 
sibility of  adopting  further  direct  taxation.  England's  finance 
is  antiquated ",  and  only  fear  of  the  use  to  which  any 
immediate  and  courageous  attempt  to  return  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion would  be  put  for  party  purposes  can  explain  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  go  further  than  they  have  done.  That  Mr. 
Chamberlain — who  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  anonymous 
article  in  the  "  National "  and  of  a  somewhat  commonplace 
written-to-order  appreciation  by  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century" — maybe  able  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
Imperial  fiscal  system  which  is  now  advocated  on  all  sides, 
seems  to  be  the  general  hope,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary's  first 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a  customs  union  created  a  stir 
which  was  a  warning  to  tread  warily  if  he  would  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter-day  Cobdenites. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  strenuously  attacked  Ijyonly 
one  writer  in  the  Reviews.    Zeta  in  the  "Fortnightly"  in  a 
vigorous  and  rhetorical  paper  denounces  the  diplomacy  re- 
sponsible for  the  treaty  as  "demented".  The  treaty  is,  he  says, 
untimely,  unnecessary  and  unequal,  and  so  far  from  being  a 
source   of  Imperial   security  is   calculated  to  do   the  one 
thing  which  we  should  dread,  namely,  drive  Russia  into  the 
arms  of  our  arch-enemy  Germany.     "  It  works  straight  to- 
wards  crystallising   the   Continent   against  us."     Zeta  has 
no   objection   to   Great    Britain   supporting  Japan  :    all  he 
does  object  to  apparently  is  that  our  readiness  to  support 
her  in  any  legitimate  course  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  this  way  at  this  time.     He  stands  almost  alone  in  this 
view.    Diplomaticus,  also  in  the  "Fortnightly",  is  assured  that 
the  alliance  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — "  it  is  a  bold, 
original  and  unsentimental  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  international  status  quo  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  new  world  struggle".    In  "  Blackwood  "  Mr.  A.  Michie 
approves  of  the  alliance  because  he  thinks  Japan  may  supply  the 
intelligent  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East  "  in  which  the  British 
establishments  have  been  wofully  deficient".    His  review  of 
events  which  have  led  up  to  the  situation  in  which  the  treaty 
became  a  necessity  will  gratify  the  believers  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
foreign  policy  as  little  as  an  article  on  Lord  Rosebery's  logic  in 
particular  and  statesmanship  in  general  which  appears  in  the 
"Contemporary".     Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Michie  points  out, 
might  in  1894,  instead  of  abstaining  from  taking  part  in  the 
European  intervention  which  robbed  Japan  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  have  secured  conditions  calculated  to  render  the  long 
train  of  subsequent  intrigue,  disaster  and  humiliation  impos- 
sible.   Lord  Rosebery  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
shortcomings  not  his  merits  as  a  diplomatist  were  therefore 
responsible  for  the  alliance.    That  is  not  C[uite  the  view  taken 
by  those  who  claim  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  only  completed 
what  Lord  Rosebery  began.     Mr.  Alfred  Stead  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary "  says  that  Japan  secured  the  treaty  by  an  appeal  to 
the  anti-Russian  prejudices  of  the  British  P'oreign  Office,  but 
Mr.  H.  N.  G.  Bushby  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  rejects  the 
idea  that  it  is  aimed  at  any  particular  Power.  "  It  is  not  a  threat 
but  rather  a  joint  delimitation  of  diplomatic  boundaries."  Of  the 
same  opinion  are  "A.  B.  C.  Etc"  in  the  "National":  "the 
alliance  with  Japan,  so  far  from  hindering  reasonable  relations 
with  Russia,  may  rather  promote  and  further  them",  but  then 
"A.  B.  C.  Etc's"  point  of  view  is  coloured  by  the  belief  that 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  ought  to  enter  into  a  compact  which 
will  clip  the  wings  of  Germany.    The  editor  of  the  "  Monthly" 
does  not  fear  the  German  bogey.    He  thinks  German  states- 
men are  more  concerned  with  the  impending  struggle,  which 
he  foresees,  "  between  Slav  and  Teuton  than  of  building  castles 
in  the  air  about  world  empires  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
commerce  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain".    He  disapproves  of 
any  alliance  with  either  Germany  or  Russia  but  thinks  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Far  East  fully  justified  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  a  departure  from  a  policy  of  isolation.  The 
material  resources  of  Japan  will  be  of  great  importance  in  any- 
Far  Eastern  conflict,  and  as  for  the  moral    resources,  the 
"Monthly"  considers  that  Japan  is  more  to  be  trusted  than 
many  of  her  elders  in  the  family  of  so-called  world  Powers. 
"  Her  ministers  are  far  too  wise  to  endanger  her  diplomatic 
character  by  careless  or  improper  conduct  in  her  first  alliance 
with  a  European  Power." 

Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  makes  an  opportune  suggestion  in  the 
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"Nineteenth  Century"  for  the  creation  of  a  pan-Britannic 
Militia.  By  means  of  the  compulsory  m.ilitary  training  of  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  King's  dominions — a  scheme  to  which 
the  colonies  would  not  object — "  we  might  have  the  whole 
Empire  full  of  trained  men,  understanding  each  other's  training 
and  methods,  and  ready  to  fuse  together".  If  compulsory 
training  is  regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Dawkins  replies  that  it  is  no  more  a  violation  of 
that  cherished  principle  than  is  the  compulsion  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes.  Army  Reform  is  also  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
"  Blackwood  "  urging  that  if  we  would  secure  the  best  material 
we  must  pay  for  it.  Surely  the  best  way  to  secure  the  best 
material  is  to  make  the  manhood  of  the  nation  available  for 
service.  One  effect  of  our  unreadiness  has  been  the  remount 
business.  Colonel  St.  Quintin  in  the  "  Empire  Review"  writing 
on  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  remounts,  asks  how  mistakes  and 
errors  of  judgment  could  be  avoided  "  when  the  cry  was  troops 
at  once,  equipment  at  once,  horses  at  once,  commissariat  at 
once,  transport  at  once,  all  in  unprecedented  numbers  and 
everyone  working  at  high  pressure  "  ?  How,  in  other  words,  can 
the  penalty  of  a  long  period  of  neglect  be  escaped  in  the  hour 
of  crisis  ?  In  the  same  number  of  the  "  Empire  Revie  w  "  the 
Hon.  David  Mills  attacks  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States 
as  developed  under  the  new  interpretation  which  they  seek  to 
give  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  in  the  "  New 
Liberal  Review"  writes  to  the  same  effect  and  warns  the  United 
States  that  no  attempt  to  secure  control  of  South  America  in 
the  name  of  Monroe  will  be  tolerated  by  Europe  or  approved 
by  the  South  American  Republics  themselves.  What  the 
United  States  are  doing  to-day  is  to  cry  "hands  off"  to  Europe 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  whilst  themselves  laying  hands  on 
in  the  Eastern.    The  claim  is  preposterous. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines is  one  by  the  Hon.  Claude  Hay  on  the  housing  problem 
with  which  we  propose  to  deal  at  length  later.  In  "  Black- 
wood" Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  in  a  delightful  bit  of  wayside  history 
tells  the  romance  of  a  Scots  family.  In  the  "Nineteenth" 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  a  most  interesting  and  important 
article  on  "The  Treatment  of  Untried  Prisoners,"  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  reviews  some  "  fascinating  and  far-reaching  specula- 
tions "  concerning  ghost  stories.  In  the  "  Fortnightly "  Mr. 
G.  H.  Powell  throws  out  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  care  of 
books.  In  the  "  National "  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  writes  on 
"The  Military  Rule  of  Obedience".  Mrs.  Gallup's  reply  to  her 
critics  is  doubtless  good  business  for  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine" 
in  which  it  appears,  but  that  is  the  only  utility  of  her  paper. 
H  er  theory  affords  a  writer  in  "  Macmillan's  "  the  opportunity 
for  a  skit,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  inquiry  as  to  "Who 
Wrote  '  Paradise  Lost '  "  1  Lady  Grove  in  the  "  Cornhill "  on 
"Social  Solecisms"  is  rather  trivial,  though  not  unamusing. 
A  capital  little  essay  by  Mrs.  Tremayne  on  the  French- 
Canadian  peasant  appears  in  "  Crampton's  Magazine  ". 

The  "Architectural  Review"  for  March,  besides  articles  of 
specially  architectural  interest,  contains  reproductions  of  the 
vigorous  paintings  designed  by  C.  W.  Furse  for  the  Town  Hall 
at  Liverpool,  and  an  illustrated  account  by  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Strong,  of  the  ancient  and  possibly  English  tapestry  that  has 
been  pieced  together  from  the  fragments  at  Hardwicke  Hall, 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Kensington  Museum. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Chroniqtie  de  France  :  1901.  Public  sous  la  direction  de 
Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Paris.  1902. 
Impossible  were  it  to  chronicle  and  criticise  the  most  signifi- 
cant political  and  social  movements  that  took  place  in  France 
last  year  in  the  ridiculously  short  compass  of  262  pages  :  yet 
that  is  what  M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin  and  his  anonymous  col- 
laborators have  sought  to  accomplish  in  the  present  volume.  The 
table  of  contents  is  ambitious — from  it  we  learn  that  the  Asso- 
ciations Bill,  the  "  Military  Problem",  and  the  French  Colonial 
System  are  to  be  examined  :  while  another  is  to  review  the 
position  of  France  in  Europe,  and  a  third  the  progress  in 
industry  and  science.  Each  feature  demands  a  book  to  itself, 
and  the  attention  of  a  specialist.  But  M.  de  Coubertin  and  his 
collaborators  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  carefully  their 
subjects,  so  that  the  result  is  a  series  of  empty,  colourless 
chapters  that  neither  instruct  nor  enlighten.  The  book, 
in  fact,  has  no  raison  d'etre.  Innumerable  pamphlets 
and  volumes — more  or  less  satisfactory— on  the  French 
army  and  navy,  the  French  colonies,  and,  more  re- 
cently, on  the  Associations  Bill,  have  appeared  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  ;  and  it  is  surely  idle  for  anyone  without 
infinite  power  of  discrimination  to  attempt  a  rdsume  of  a  year's 
books  in  thirty  pages.  This  chapter  is  conspicuously  incom- 
plete. Among  the  novels  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  M. 
Rene  Bazin's  "  Lcs  Oberlcs  " — most  maudlin  and  melodramatic 
of  stories  — while  that  masterpiece  by  the  Marguerittes,  "  Les 
Braves  Gens",  M.  de  Fcrricres'  "  Unc  Ame  Obscure",  M. 
Paul  liourget's  "  Un  Homme  d'Affaires ",  and  other  remark- 
able books  we  might  mention  arc  entirely  ignored.  A  passage 
in  the  chapter  on  "  France  in  Europe"  reminds  us  humorously 
— of  the  .Sovereign's  usual  assuranc  e  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment that  "  My  relations  with  the  Powers  continue  to  be 


friendly ".  In  truth,  M.  de  Coubertin  and  his  collaborators- 
are  not  without  condescension  and  conceit  ;  but  we  are  glad' 
to  say  that  they  nevertheless  appreciate  the  advantages 
that  must  accrue  from  a  cordial  understanding  between 
England  and  France.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  "  more  hated 
and  more  despised  abroad  than  ever".  But  our  authors 
refer  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  words  pronounced 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guildhall  banquet — "  the  great 
and  friendly  nation  across  the  Channel " — and  pay  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Victoria.  "  C'est ",  they  write 
with  real  feeling,  "  la  disposition  de  la  grande  et  noble 
souveraine  qui  a  provoqu^  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre  le 
retablissement  des  relations  normales  :  dernier  service  rendu  k 
la  cause  de  la  civilisation  par  cette  femme  inoubliable  en  qui  la 
France  a  reconnu,  a  I'heure  supreme,  une  amie  loyale  et  fidele, 
et  devant  le  cercueil  de  laquelle  elle  s'est  inclinee  avec  un 
respect  ($mu  ".  Here  and  there,  come  facts  and  figures.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  that  the  discussion  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  on 
the  Associations  I3ill  occupied  twenty-seven  sittings,  and  129 
hours.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  speeches  were  delivered.  At 
first  the  tone  of  the  debate  was  "  heated  ",  but  later  it  became 
"elevated".  Had  M.  de  Coubertin  and  his  collaborators  con- 
fined themselves  to  statistics  and  bare  information,  their  book 
would  at  least  have  been  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Le  Crepiiscule  des  Dieux.   Par  Elemir  Bourges.    Stock.  1901. 
3f.  see. 

In  bringing  the  Duke  of  Blankenbourg  to  Paris  in  1866 — 
after  the  duchy  had  been  occupied  by  the  Prussians — the 
inferior  novelist  would  have  given  his  Serene  Highness  a  guide 
and  straight  away  proceeded  to  record  their  adventures  in  the 
most  scandalous  haunts  of  the  city.  The  inferior  novelist  loves 
the  distinguished  foreigner  :  loves  him  because  he  may  portray 
him  with  impunity  as  immoral,  extravagant,  and  cynical,  and 
playfully  insinuate  that  at  home  the  distinguished  one  is 
proper  and  respected,  and  that  his  subjects  or  his  relations 
would  go  pale  with  horror  could  they  only  see  him  participating 
in  intrigues  and  escapades  abroad.  Monseigneur  is  the  maddest 
of  his  set.  Not  a  Parisian  can ,  compare  in  wickedness  with 
Monseigneur.  The  oldest  roue  on  the  Boulevards  marvels  at 
Monseigneur.  And  so  on,  ad  libitum.  But  M.  Elemir 
Bourges — while  frankly  revealing  the  pettiness  and  depravity 
of  Charles  d'Este,  ex-Duke  of  Blankenbourg,  his  sons  and  his 
retinue — at  no  time  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  inferior  novelist. 
Perhaps  he  has  chosen  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil "  as  his  model  ; 
certain  is  it  that  he  has  taken  every  care  to  avoid  serisationalism 
and  vulgarity.  Moreover,  Charles  d'Este  is  a  thoroughly  con- 
vincing character  :  his  meannesses  and  superstitions  are 
disclosed  with  consummate  skill,  his  absurd  vanity  is  another 
defect  admirably  portrayed  ;  we  have,  in  fact,  a  perfect  portrait 
of  an  irascible,  a  disappointed,  and  a  shameless  old  gentleman 
who  seeks  to  recover  some  of  his  lost  power  by  surrounding 
himself  with  a  number  of  seemingly  devoted  men  and  women, 
and  hopes  by  driving  in  conspicuous  carriages  and  decking 
himself  with  orders  in  broad  daylight  and  dining  in 
restaurants  with  gems  in  his  clothes  as  well  as  orders, 
to  impress  and  astonish  Paris  as  he  impressed  and 
astonished  Blankenbourg.  Paris,  however,  is  amused  ; 
but  Charles  d'Este  is  too  vain  and  too  blind  to  realise 
that  he  is  ridiculed  by  the  (j  multitude  and  deceived  by 
his  most  intimate  companions.  Capital  creations  are  the 
Comte  d'Oels,  the  chamberlain  ;  Smithson,  the  American, 
courier,  and  Arcangeli,  the  Italian  valet,  who  succeeds  in  his 
dark  scheme  of  forcing  the  duke's  elder  son  into  a  marriage 
with  his  sister.  In  spite  of  his  depravity,  we  cannot  help 
sympathising  with  Charles  d'Este  at  times.  He  experiences  mis- 
fortune after  misfortune.  Otto,  his  youngest  and  favourite  son, 
conducts  himself  so  disgracefully  that  Napoleon  III.  sends  for 
the  duke  and  quietly  but  firmly  insists  that  the  young  man  must 
travel  "  for  change  of  air".  But  Otto  goes  from  bad  to  worse  : 
finally  attempts  to  murder  his  father — and  a  few  days  later  another 
son  is  publicly  disgraced  for  cheating  at  cards,  and,  in  order  to 
escape  arrest,  flies  the  country.  A  third  son  and  a  daughter 
die  ;  a  second  daughter  enters  a  convent,  each  favourite  is  un- 
faithful. And  all  these  tragedies  M.  Elemir  Bourges  introduces 
in  masterly  fashion,  without  once  descending  to  melodrama. 
Apart  from  other  merits,  M.  Bourges  has  a  fine  sense  of 
construction  and  style.  At  no  time  does  his  tale  "drag"; 
and  if  we  cannot  recommend  it  for  "  funnily  "  reading,  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  those  who  do  not  object  to- 
a  painful  book  so  long  as  it  discloses  sincerity  and  power. 
Ma  Cousinc  Nicole.  Par  Mathilde  Alanic.  Paris  :  Flammarion. 
I         1902.    3f.  50c. 

;      The  note  of  this  story  may  be  guessed  on  the  first  page  whem 
j  Nicole,  after  hearing  the  cock  crow,  cries,  "  Enfin,  voilh  aujour- 
1  d'hui  ",  rises,  and  runs  to  the  window  to  "say  good  morning  to 
I  the  sun  ".    A  most  innocent  and  moral  story,  in  fact  ;  as  moral 
as  its  predecessor,   "  Le  Maitre   du  Mouun  Blanc",  which 
had  to  do  with   a  fine,  self-sacrificing   young    fellow  who 
left    his    beloved    army    in    order    to    look    after  his 
father's  decrepit  old  mill.    Nicole,  in  her  own  way,  is  just 
as   unselfish  ;   and   she    bears   up   bravely   in   bad  times, 
and  can  always  smile  when  a  smile  is  enough  to  cheer  an 
( Contimied  on  page  308. ) 
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THEMDTDALLIFEINSURASCECO. 


OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :— 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,306  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Polleyholdeps. 


AH  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 


£66,500,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

■^Sixty=five  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims  by 
death  during  1900  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith=- 
standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed 
the  non-profit  rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average, 
;qual  to  an  Addition  of  considerably  over  50  per  cent,  to 
ihe  Original  Assurances. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 
EiEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

CHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

'IRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
erj'  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  Tota' 
•"unds  over  j^i,5oo,ooo. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

FOUNDED  1823. 

The  Edinburgh 

T  iFp  Assurance 
IjIIC  Company. 


rHE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 
*ANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
iusiness  alone — without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — which  affords 
le  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (/'5oo,ooo), 
esides  a  large  Accumulated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 
£3,650,000. 

70RLD-WIDE  POLICIES.   MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     EARLY  BONUSES. 


(anager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   IIEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.LA. 
Head  Office-22  QEORQE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
'  London  Office-ii  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A, 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^  kgS 
BURGLARY 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WIIVMI'ER,  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertalcen. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(ESTAISLISHED  1836.) 

FIRE.        LIFE.      ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES. 
Invested  Funds     -     -  £9,802,414. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  .Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED. 

FIRE.        (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -      -  £1,200.000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ROYAL 


C01VII>ANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


uvA-n  f\vl?^rvc  f  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
ab.AU  uttitbs         Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


income  for  1900  .... 
Invested  Funds  at  3lst  December,  1900 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  L  KINGSLEV.  Sub  Manaeer. 

"JOHN  H.  CROFT.  Secretary  in  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(IjiMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS.   LONDON,  EC. 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVJESTED  FUNDS    £42.000.000 
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aching  heart,  and  a  touch  of  her  hand  would  soothe  the  hottest 

brow,  and  .    But  enough  :  Nicole  is  all  that  is  good  from 

the  moment  that  she  says  good-morning  to  the  sun  to  the 
moment  that  she  places  her  hand  in  the  hand  of  the  admirable 
Remy,  saying,  "  Quand  tu  voudras  ".  As  for  Madame  Mathilde's 
style — well,  it  can  only  be  termed  "  breezy ".  She  affects 
ejaculations,  and  revels  in  exclamation  marks.  "  O,  ce  nez  I  " 
she  says  of  Nicole's  nose  ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
there  is  nothing  amazing  about  that  feature.  Of  course  Nicole 
ha-3  a  pet  name  :  Niquette.  And  we  have  forgotten  to  say  that 
when  she  salutes  the  sun,  she  laughs  at  the  sky.  And  we  ought 
perhaps  to  add  that  she  wishes  she  were  a  boy.  And  now  no 
one  in  the  universe  could  persuade  us  to  say  another  word 
about  Nicole. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    i  mars.  3f. 

M.  Bourget's  story  "L'Etape"  pursues  its  graceful  but 
somewhat  melancholy  course  and  we  have  a  new  instalment  of 
M.  Hanotaux's  brilliant  studies  on  Richelieu  and  his  times. 
Englishmen  will  naturally  turn  with  some  interest  to  M. 
Grosclaude's  essay  on  the  proposed  economic  arrangements 
between  France  and  her  colonies.  He  is  certainly  right  in 
advancing  on  behalf  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  colonial  school 
in  France  a  greater  claim  to  the  national  gratitude  tha"n  they 
are  credited  with  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  advocates 
greater  freedom  for  colonial  trade  with  the  development  of  a 
sort  of  Zollverein  in  the  near  future,  but  the  reluctance  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  injure  in  any  way  home  productions  for  the  sake 
of  the  colonies  is  very  prominent.  Mile.  Lucie  Faure 
shows  her  wide  reading  and  a  certain  power  of  writing  in  a 
somewhat  discursive  essay  on  that  inexhaustible  subject  "  The 
Divine  Comedy  "  but  she  throws  no  new  light  on  it  for  Dante 
students.  M.  Bellessort  gives  us  a  further  instalment  of  his 
studies  of  the  new  Japan,  no  papers  on  this  subject  have 
appeared  in  our  own  language  approaching  his  in  brilliancy  of 
style  or  keenness  of  observation. 

Revue  de  Paris,    i  mars.    2f.  50c. 

M.  Fernand  Gregh  has  a  critical  article  on  Victor  Hugo's 
poetry  in  the  current  number  of  this  excellent  review,  and 
states  that  in  his  opinion  he  was  before  all  things  a  poet.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  upheld  a  hundred  times  before  ;  but  M. 
Gregh  nevertheless  manages  to  be  original  and  interesting. 
M.  Anatole  France  concludes  his  masterly  series  of  papers  on 
the  Siege  of  Orleans,  and  pays  a  last  reverent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  "  la  Pucelle".  We  wish  that  Miss  Hannah  Lynch's 
novel — "Tres  Veridique  Histoire  d'une  Petite  Fille"— also 
came  to  a  close  in  the  present  number.    It  is  very  dull. 

Mercure  de  Frartce.    Mars.    af.  25c. 

Quite  impossible  were  it  to  enumerate  the  many  regular 
features  of  this  publication  of  300  pages.  In  a  sense,  it  is  the 
most  eminently  critical  review  in  France  ;  and  apart  from 
papers  on  all  the  arts,  it  contains  many  an  interesting  "foreign  " 
leKer.  M.  Henry  D.  Davray's  notes  on  London  books  are 
thoughtful  and  to  the  point.  He  has,  by  the  way,  translated 
"An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters" — which  is  attacked  on 
another  page  by  that  redoubtable  critic,  "  Rachilde  ".  "  Un 
Coco  de  Genie  "  is  a  capital  serial. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  "  Vain  Amour  " 
(Calmann  Levy);  "  Terres  Maudites"  (Calmann  Levy);  "La 
Chesnardiere"  (Calmann  L^vy)  ;  "  Le  Marechal  Ney" 
(Calmann  Levy)  ;  "  Le  Roman  de  Leonard  de  Vinci  "  (Calmann 
Levy);  "  Derniere  Gerbe"  (Calmann  Levy);  "  Les  Derniers 
Jours  de  Pekin"  (Calmann  Levy);  "Qui  m'aime  me  suive  " 
(Plon);  "La  Mamselka  "  (Plon)  ;  "  Le  Mare'chal  Canrobert  " 
(Plon)  ;  "  La  Vie  Artistique  de  I'Humanite  "  (Schleicher  Freres). 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity." — The  Lancet. 

adbum'^ 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  tiie  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bait's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship," 

The  "  Major"  in  To-Day . 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -        „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -        „  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DuNiflP  Tyres 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 
55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 
See  the  Company's  trade  mark  on 
the  inner  tube  as  well  as 
the  outer  cover. 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 


AND  BRANCHES. 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 


CHARCOAL. 


BRAGG 'S  VEGEIABLE 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 
The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  cif  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  .'.nd  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wantinc  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  he  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  liowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  und  4s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  must  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists, 
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JOHN 
BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
t8^  20,  and  22, 
Wiemore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

1/^-,-^,  ,  /F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pp  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  LI.  SERVICES. 


Pa  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  Ob  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Pa  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

■  OC  V/.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  0Sces,i32  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


DI^J-M-BARRIEsz^ysr-'WHATi 

CALL  THE  ARCADIA  in 
'MyLADYNICOTmEl 
IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTMER!' 


J.  J.  CARRBRAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 


Rats  and  Mice. 

If  a  tablet  of  VI  NOLI  A  SOAP  be  put  in  a 
cage  of  hungry  rats  and  mice  they  will  eat 
it,  because  it  is  made  from  edible  fats  and  is 
harmless.  On  ships  they  eat  it  whenever 
they  can  get  at  it. 


"5  c 
ED5 


OF  riNE5T5CLECTED  ;3TRAINS 

AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEBD  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,    It  is  full  of  Practical 
^.  Hints,  and  will  be  fouml  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


/CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

V-  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
;'8th,  and  x;th.  KI.IiVKN  OI'KN  SCHOLAKSHIl'.S  at  least  of  value  ranKing 
between /80  and  ^7.0  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONK  .SCHOLARSHII' 
of  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
I'OUR  SCHOI.ARSHIP.S  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIIilTIONS  of  Z20  per  annum;  and  ONE 
Sl'ECIAL  EXHIBITION  t,(  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  tlie  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  liuRSAK, 
the  College.  Cheltenham. 

T^ONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.— Entrance  Examination 

J.  for  Scholarships,  JUNK  loth,  iith  and  i2tb,  iqo;;.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tancock,  D.IJ.,  Head  M.aster. 

A  MORALITY  PLAY— EVERYMAN. 

MR.  BKN  GREET  begs  to  announc-  that  he  has  arranged  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  .Society  to  give  SIX  MATINEES  at  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
Langham  Place,  commencing  on  MONDAY,  March  17th.  Prices,  5s.,  3s.,  and  2S. 
Box  Office  opens  Monday  next. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

LAST  FIVE  WEEKS. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  S.^TURDAY  at  2. 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet. 
Ev  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15.  MATl  NI?ES  every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATUR- 
DAY at  2.30.   Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON  and  Miss  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT 
in  JIICE  .'\ND  MEN  by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley.   Box  Office  10  to  10. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  S.\TURDAY,  at  2.30- 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 


MR.  ROBERT 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 


NEWMAN'S 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 


TO-DAY  at 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved)  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  shipwrecked 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


1839.)         Royal  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Eso., 
Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London. S.W. 

Royal  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants' names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private. 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET.  o 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London.   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN.   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  CompaDy  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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SMITH,  ELDMj&CraEW  BOOKS 

A  NEW  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  ADVENTURE. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Gentleman  Garnet: 

JL   Tcile   of  Old  Tasnnania. 

By  HARRY  B.  VOQEL, 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  MAORI  MAID,  "  -  MY  DEAR   SIR,  "  fee. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  "LYRE  AND  LANCET." 

On  March  12.    With  24  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Lyre  and  Lancet. 

By  F.  ANSTEY, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  VICE  VERSA,"  "  THE  BRASS  BOTTLE,"  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  HOWARTH. 

On  March  12.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Nora  Lester: 

JL  Story  of  tlte  South  JBLfrican  War. 
By  ANNA  HOWARTH, 

AUTHOR  OF  "JAN:  AN  AFRIKANDER,"  "  S'WORD  AND  ASSEGAI," 
"KATRINA:  A  TALE  OF  THE  KAROO,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  |BY  MISS  BIRRELL. 

On  April  8.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Nicholas  Holbrook. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  LOVE  IN  A  MIST,"  "  THE  AMBITION  OF  JUDITH,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


OFFICIAL  YEAR=BOOK 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

For  1902. 

Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  boards,  4s. 


The  Twentieth  Issue  of  this  important  Work  presents  an  authorised  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all 
Churches  in  communion  with  her  throughout  the  world. 

The  Volume  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  it  gives  a  complete  statistical 
review  of  the  present  position  and  work  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 
compiled  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Parochial  Clergy,  under  the  new 
system  recommended  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. ;  43  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Ellen  Terry  and  her  Sisters  (T.  Edgar  Pemberton).    Pearson.  l6s. 
Fiction. 

Qui  m'aime  me  suive  (Par  Henrietta  Bezangon).  Paris :  Librairie 
Plon.    3f.  50. 

Ma  Cousine  Nicole  (Par  Mathilde  Alanic).  Paris  :  Flammarion. 
3f-50. 

The   Confessions  of  a   Match-making  Mother   (Lillias  Campbell 

Davidson).    Unwin.  2s. 
Scarlet  and  Hyssop  (E.  F.  Benson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Captain  Jinks,  Hero  (Ernest  Crosby).    Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
"  Young  April  "  (Egerton  Castle).    Macmillan.    3^.  6d. 
The  Last  Infirmity  (Thomas  A.  Lewis)  ;  A  Dream  of  Freedom  (Hume 

Nisbet)  ;  The  Missionary  (George  Griffith).    White.    6s.  each. 
The  Star  Sapphire  (Mabel  Collins).    Treherne.    2s.  6d. 

History. 

The  World's  History  (Edited  by  Dr.  IL  F.  Helmolt.    Vol.  IV.). 

Heinemann.    I'^s.  net. 

The  Beginning  of  South  African  History  (George  M'Call  Theal). 

Unwin.  \6s. 

The  Enghsh  Chronicle  Play  (Felix  E.  Schelling).    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co.  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  Zs.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Labour  Legislation,  Labour  Movements,  and  Labour  Leaders  (George 
Howell).    Unwin.    \os.  6d. 

The  Solicitor's  Clerk  (Part  II.  Charles  Jones.  Third  edition). 
Wilson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History. 

In  a  Minster  Garden  (Dean  of  Ely.    Second  edition).  Stock. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 

Leibniz  :  Discourse  on  Metaphysics  (Translated  from  the  Originals 
by  Dr.  George  R.  Montgomery).  Chicago  :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  is. 

Experimental  Sociology  (Frances  A.  Kellor).  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    %s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

God's  Scourge  (Moreton  Hall).    Unwin.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Marlowe  (Josephine  Preston  Peabody).     Boston  and  New  York  r 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.    5^.  net. 
A  Masque  of  Shadows  (Arthur  E.  J.  Legge).    Nutt.    3^.  6d.  net. 
Poems  (Dan  Campbell).    Edinburgh  :  Morrison  and  Gibb. 

Miscellaneous. 
Burdett's  Hospitalsand  Charities,  1902  (Sir  Henry  Burdett).  Scientific 
Press.  5j. 

College  Student,  The,  and  his  Problems  (James  H.  Canfield).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  4^.  6a'. 
net. 

Cookery,  A  la  mode  (Mrs.  De  Sails).    Longmans.    5^.  net. 
Fireside  Fables  (Edwin  P.  Barrow).    Stock.    \s.  6d.  net. 
From  Cradle  to  School  (Mrs.  Ada  S.  Ballin).    Constable.    3^.  6d'.. 
Miscellanies  (Augustine  Birrell.    Second  edition).    Stock,  ^s. 
Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (A.  T.  Story).    Nevvnes.    3^.  6d. 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
2s.  6d. ;  National  Review,  2s.  6d. ;  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d. ; 
Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.\  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3f. ;  Revue 
des  Revues,  ifr.30  ;  Sunday  Magazine,  6d.-,  Crampton's  Maga- 
zine, 6d.  ;  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  td.  ;  The  House,  6d.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau ;  East  and  West  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2fr.25  ;  Musical  Times,  4«/.  ;  New  Liberal  Review,  u.  ;  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  2s. 


The  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 

Revised  to  date.     Now  offered  on  the    instalment  plan  by  'jJie 
Saturday  Review.     14  vols.  £8  15s. 


The  first  8  volumes  may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of  5s.  dowa 
and  ten  shillings  per  month  for  17  months.    The  remaining  6  volume 
will  be  published  during  the  present  year.    Particulars  on  application. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom,  Abroad. 
£  ^-  A.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    i  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year      ...     071      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tht 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  IV  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  london,  IV. C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed iminediately. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

a  new  EDITION  WITH  EIGHT  PHOTOGRAVURES. 

RONALD  AND  I. 

BY  ALFRED  PRETOR,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 
Spectator. — "  More  than  cleverness." 
Literatm-e. — "  Knowledge  and  humour  and  tenderness." 
Cambridge  Review.—''  Unecjualled  power  for  delicate  delineation." 
Birkenhead  jV(?m/j.—"  Literature,  and  that  of  the  very  best." 
Literary  World.— ''Very  beautiful  photographic  illustrations." 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO. 
London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 
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HACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN  KIDD'S 

NEW  BOOK, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION. 

Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Times. — "The  book,  which  is  striking  and  masterful,  must  take  high  rank  in 
Dgiish  speculative  literature,  and  will  for  years  give  rise  to  controversies.  It  is 
igularly  rich  in  original  expressions  coined  by  the  author  with  reference  to  his 
%'n  particular  wants,  yet  certain  to  weld  themselves  in  our  literature." 
Spectator  (Second  Notice). — "  What  is  of  more  importance  is  the  variety  of 
lints  touched,  the  novelty  and  breadth  of  the  hypothesis  and  its  application.  It 

no  less  than  a  new  Philosophy  of  History  All  minor  blemishes  are  of  little 

iportance  compared  with  the  drift  and  sweep  of  the  whole,  which  are  irresistible. 

the  formulation  halts,  the  general  argument  develops  itself  with  great  and 
owing  force  ;  if  here  and  there  the  writing  is  inadequate,  the  general  eloquence 
very  marked,  and  kindles  again  and  again  into  a  glow  of  beauty  and  intensity." 


HE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CAUSES 

TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Map.    Svo.  15s.  net. 

County  Gcntlemati. — "  Lord  Avebury's  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  painstaking 
search  have  never  been  so  clearly  shown  as  in  this  delightful  work,  the  most 

udite  of  the  many  volumes  that  have  come  from  his  pen  The  information  is 

nveyed  to  the  reader  with  all  the  old  charm  and  fascination  that  made  Sir  John 
abbock's  many  previous  wTitings  so  welcome  to  his  countrymen  at  all  times." 


LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

IR  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

By  Mrs.  M.  G.  Fawcett.  \\'ith  Photogravure  Portraits.  Extra  crown  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.  — "  This  life  of  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  early  champions  of 
>lonial  self-government  and  reform  is  a  literary  masterpiece.  Whether  in 
licical  contents  or  artistic  form,  it  has  hardly  its  equal  in  recent  biography." 


CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

YOUNG  APRIL." 

By  EGERTON  CASTLE. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

IR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL   LIBRARIES   AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

A  Ride  in  Morocco  Among 
Beiievers  and  Traders. 

By  FRANCE-S  MACNAB, 

Author  of  "  On  Veldt  and  Farm,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  Svo.  15s. 


ross-Bench  Views  of  Current 
Cliurcli  Questions. 

By  H.  HENS  LEY  HENSON, 
Canon  of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
Demy  Svo.  t2s.  6d. 

'>aily  News. — "  Abounds  in  apt  quotations  and  audacious  sallies  of  rhetoric." 

INLAND  :   Its  Public  and  Private  Economy. 

By  N.  C.  FREUERIKSEX,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Copenhagen  University.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

cotsman. — "A  mine  of  information,  showing  Finland  to  be  a  country  with 
inments  and  capacities  of  which  many  generally  well-informed  persons  in  this 
ntry  have  no  conception." 

HE  FIELD  TRAINING  OF  A  COMPANY 

OF  INFANTRY.  By  Major  H.  J.  CRAUFURD,  late  Grenadier  Guards. 
Pott  3vo.  with  flexible  cloth  cover,  2s.  6d. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

ITH   RIMINGTON.    By  L.  March  Philupps, 

lately  Captain  In  Kimin;;ton    Guides.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
•lot. — "  Full  of  true  literary  and  human  interest." 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION. 

)OD,  and  the  PRINCIPLES  of  DIETETICS. 

By  ROIiKRT  HUTCHISON,  M.D.Edin.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Ixmdon  Hospital.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  i6s.  net. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  most  suggestive  book  not  only  inten.sely 
esting  but  amusing.  A  man  of  forty  who  reads  it  and  goes  his  way  unheeding 
I'ves  to  be  called  something  uncomplimentary." 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street, 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  k  CO.'s  List. 


Crown  Svo.  6i>. 

TALES  OF  MY  FATHER. 

By  A.  M.  F. 

Author  of  "  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes,"  and  "  On  the  ISanks  of  the  .Seine.'" 

CoNTKNTS.— Princess  Victoria — Kensington  Palace— St.  James's  -King  William's 
Death— Queen  Victoria's  Accession — The  Duke  of  Sussex— The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— Berlin — Brussels— Old  Friends- First  Visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales— Queen 
Victoria — The  Empress  Frederick — ^The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. — Imperial  France 
— The  Monastery — The  Vow — The  Barricades  —The  Face  at  the  Window— The 
Wicked  Countess— Home — Warsaw — The  Russian  Soldier— R.l.  ('. 


With  2  Portraits,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited   by   SIR   SPENCER   WALPOLE,  K.C.B. 


With  5  Maps,  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens 
College,  Victoria  University,  and  JAMES  TAIT,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  History. 

With  2  Portraits  and  3  other  Illustrations. 
Svo.  12s.  net. 

SELECTED  ESSAYS. 

By  RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A.Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Vict.,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester, 

Author  of"  Etienne  Dolet :  the  Martyr  of  the  R  ;naissance,"  &c. 
Edited  with  a  Memoir  by  W.  A.  SHAW,  Litt.D. 
Contents. — Preface — Memoir— Notes  on  Mr.  Christie's  Collection  of  Books — 
Bibliography  of  Mr.  Christie's  Writings — Biographical  Dictionaries — The  Forgeries 
of  the  Abb6  Fourmont — Cienardus,  a  Scholar  and  Traveller  of  the  Renaissance  — 
Pomponatius,  a  Sceptic  of  the  Renaissance — Was  Giordano  Bruno  really  burned  ? 
— Vanini  in  England— The  Scaligers— The  Chronology  of  the  Early  Aldines— The 
Aldine  Anchor— An  Incunabulum  of  Brescia— The  Marquis  de  Morante  and  his 
Library— Catalogues  of  the  Library  of  the  Ducde  la  Valliire— The  Bignon  Family" 
a  Dynasty  of  Librarians — Elzevir  Bibliography— De  Tribus  Impostoribus — The 
Earliest  Appearance  in  Print  of  the  First  Idyll  of  Moschus— Le  Chevalier  d'fion 
(two  articles)— Giordano  Bruno  — George  Buchanan— The  Venetian  Printing  Press — 
Sebastian  Castellion,  the  First  Preacher  of  Religious  Liberty— The  Relations  of 
Church  to  State  in  respect  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  — A  Charge  delivered  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester— Minor  Notes  and  Reviews. 


With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
Svo.  7S.  6d.  net. 

SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS'  CAMPING 
IN  MOROCCO. 


By  LADY  GROVE. 


\0n  Tuesday  next. 


Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  LUCIAN. 

By  AUGUSTA  M.  C.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.Edin. 

Contents. — The  Sale  of  Philosophers — Concerning  Paid  Companions — Hermo- 
timus  ;  or,  the  Sects — The  True  History — Alexander  :  or,  the  False  Prophet— Zeus 
the  Tragedian— The  Orator's  Guide. 


With  24  Plates  (16  in  Colour),  crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

A   LA    MODE  COOKERY: 

Up-to-date  Recipes. 

By  Mrs.  DE  SALIS, 

Author  of  "  Entries  a  la  Mode,"  &c. 


VOLUME  FOR  1902. 
THE 

ANNUAL  CHARITIES  REGISTER 
AND  DIGEST: 

Being  a  Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or  available  for  the  Metropolis,  together 
with  a  Digest  of  Information  respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other 
Means  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  an  elaborate  Index. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organization  .Society,  London. 
Svo.  ^s.  net. 
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VALUABLE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  hy  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  12,  and  following  day,  at  i  oclock 
precisely,  valuable  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, comprising  S|  ecimens  of  Dean  Swift,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  George  Washington,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Duke  of 
Wellingion,  Lord  Nelson,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Lady  Hamilton— a  Series  of  Letters  of 
the  Bonaparte  Familv-an  interesting  Series  of  Autograph  Letters  of  Charles 
Lever— interesting  Corre-pondence  addressed  to  Mrs.  ThraU  from  James  Boswell, 
Burke,  David  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Jcshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
others— Letters  in  the  Autograph  of  John  Wesley,  David  Livingstone,  George 
Stephenson,  »c.— a  valuable  Series  of  Letters  of  Charles  Dicl<ens-Royal  bign 
Manuals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  VI L,  James  I.,  &c.-Letters  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Fenelon,  Cardinal  Mazarin  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Robespierre— an  interesting  Series  of  Autograph  Letters  of  Voltaire,  ixc. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  SELECTED  PORTION  OF  THE  VALUABLE   LIBRARY  OF  THE 
LATE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Stan"d  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  March  14,  a  SELECTED  PORTION  of  the 
valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ORFORD,  comprising 
valuable  Books  and  MSS.,  including  many  in  Fine  Bindings  with  Arms  _ of  former 
celebrated  Owners,  including  Grolier,  the  Old  Pretender,  and  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York,  English  and  Foreign  Sovereigns,  Cardinals,  Popes,  Mesdames  de  France, 
&c.— E.vtra-Illustrated  Books— fine  Illuminated  Horse,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had  ;  copies,  illustrated  with 
6  Plates  in  Colours  of  the  principal  Bindings,  may  be  had,  price  2S.  each. 

CHOICE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  including  Selections  from  the  LIBRA- 
RIES of  Two  Gentlemen  and  the  LIBRARY  of  the  Late  F.  T.  FREEMAN, 
Esq.,  removed  from  Hampstead  (by  order  of  the  Executors).  — Framed  Engrav- 
ings, Colour-Prints,  &c.— Two  handsome  Chippendale  Bookcases. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, March  12,  and  Two  Fo'lowing  Days,  at  i  o'clock,  CHOICE  and  VALUABLE 
BOOKS,  comprising  a  magnificent  and  apparently  unique  copy  of  Hogarth's  Works, 
coloured  throughout,  J.  Stockdale,  1812-Gillray's  Works— The  Houghton  Gallery, 
2  vols.,  old  red  morocco,  1788,  and  other  Fine  Art  Books— Sir  G.  Naylor  s  Corona- 
tion of  George  IV.,  coloured,  and  Books  relating  to  Coronation  Ceremonies  Pyne  s 
Royal  Residences,  3  vols.— Nattes'  Views  of  Bath,  and  others  with  coloured  plates 
— Hutchins'  History  of  Dorset,  4  vols.- Gerarde's  Herball,  first  edition-  Ruskin  s 
Modern  Painters,  &c.,  35  vols.— Crisp's  Visitation  of  England,  Wales,  &c.,  12  vols, 
—a  complete  Set  of  the  Tudor  Translations,  29  vols.— Publications  of  the  Kelmscott, 
Vale  and  Daniel  Presses— La  Fontaine,  Conies  et  Nouvelles,  Edition  des  Fermiers 
G^nerau.x,  2  vols.,  and  other  French  Illustrated  Books— The  Works  o(  Kipling  and 
Pater,  Editions  de  Luxe— Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  presentation  copy-- 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone,  3  vols.,  and  other  First  Editions  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Smollett,  Richardson,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Lamb,  &c.  — Autograph  Letters— 
Tramed  Engravings— Colour  Prints,  &c. ;  also  Two  Handsome  Chippendale  Book- 
cases. 

To  be  viewed  and  catalogues  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    'Usual  cash  discounts. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review. 


No.  392  for  MARCH. 

A   REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SECURITY  OF  TENURE.   T.  E.  Page. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE   AND   ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 
P.  A.  Barnett. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  in  the  TEACHING  of  GEOMETRY. 
Dr.  R.  Wormell. 

PARALLEL  LIVES:   CHARLOTTE  YONGE  and  JANE 
AUSTEN.    M.  and  C.  Lee. 

THREE  THEORIES  OF  THE  CURRICULUM— Classical, 
Modern,  Herbartian.    J.  J.  Findlay. 

Mr.  LYTTELTON  on  ATHLETICS. 

&c.,  &c. 


Offices : 
312 


Price  ed. ;  per  post.  7id. 

3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS  b&g  to  announce  their  Removal  to 
larger  premises  at 

298  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

(Ten  doors  from  Oxford  Circu-,  towards  the  Queen's  Hall). 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SIENA:    ITS    ARCHITECTURE    AND   ART.  By 

Gii.HERT  Hastings.  Printed  in  large  type  on  hand-made  paper,  and  with 
numerous  Illuslrations.    Fcap.  410.  3s.  5d.  net. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  WENT  TO  HELL.    Being  Ballads 

and  Lyrics  of  the  Folklore  of  Irel.and.  By  Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement 
.Shorter),  with  a  Frontispiece  by  Blanche  McManus.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 

MONASTIC  SEALS  OF  THE  Xlllth  CENTURY. 

Fifty  Full-page  Plates  in  Collotype,  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  Gale  PedRick,  F.R.Hist.Soc. ,  printed  in  old-faced  type, 
bound  in  parchment,  boards,  antique  grey  paper  sides  and  gilt  lettered. 

25s.  net.   

DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  298  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  ol 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH. 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  anc 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchang, 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWC 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS  J 

per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONI 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage 
Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  • 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE, 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


an  >i 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


(Ancienne  REYXJE  DES  REVUES 


Un  Numiro  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDE. 


XII«  ANNEE. 


24  Num^rcs  par  an. 
Sichement  illusMs. 


Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d idles. 


Direcieiir :  Jean  FinOT 


 I  J 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  ^  I'^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  pari  b, 
poste  Q  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'»»  an  pour  I,  j, 
REVUE,  RiCHEMENT  illustrEe. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  ReVUe  forme  une  vraie  encyclopidie  de  4 
volumes,  ornis  d'environ  icoo  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  4tu(«  ^ 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc.  nnn 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVO 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int^ressantes,  1  1, 
plus  passionnantes "  (Francisque  Sarcev);  "  rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  r4sun 
de  I'esprit  bumain  "  (E.  Zola)  ;  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation_  brillante  et  pi 
pondirante  narmi  les  grandes  revues  fran9aises  et   itrangires     (Les  ViMtt 

LA  REVUE  public  des  iiudes  iiraf^straks  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc.  _  ^ 

La  Revue  par.Vit /c  !«' ir<  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  artiol  « 
inidits  sign<;s  [lar  let  plus  grands  noms  franfais  et  ^tranf/ers.         1  nd 

La  Revue  publie  igalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  danS 
p6riodiques  du  monde  entler,  caricatures  politiques,  des  roiiiatu 
nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  dicouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abounds  rcjoivcnt  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.    (Demandernos  Pr 
spec/us.)  I 

On  s'abonne  sans frais  dans  tousles  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  1  itrangei 
chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  KeVUl  Tfc, 

RMactlon  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS.  i>i„ 
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THE  LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE. 


New  Business  and  Evidence  of  Vitality. 


'T'HE  annual  meeting' of  the  Legal  and  General  Life 

Assurance  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  offices,  lo  Fleet  Street,  Mr. 
kV'illiam  Williams  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the  loss  tlic 
ociety  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Parker  Deane  and  Mr.  Richard 
ilills,  who  had  been  members  of  the  board  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  said 
hat  the  directors  considered  the  report  now  presented  eminently  satisfactory. 
~he  new  business  for  the  past  year  was  far  larger  than  in  any  previous  twelve 
lonths.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  received  during  the  period  under  review 
1  respect  of  annuities,  consequent,  no  doubt,  on  the  society's  rates  being  raised. 
)n  January  i,  1897,  the  amount  invested  in  reversions  was  ;^489,04J,  and  it  now 
;ood  at  ;C676,463.  As  these  reversions  were  bought,  on  the  average,  to  p5y  5  per 
5nt.,  the  sum  produced  by  them,  in  the  past  five  years,  might  be  looked  on  as 
satisfactory  return  on  the  investment.  The  claims,  which  aggregated /;23i, 103, 
■2re  /54,395  less  than  in  1900.  Including  ^800,  with  which  the  society  charged 
lemselves  for  rent,  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  the  premium  income  was  ii'g  per  cent, 
[e  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard 
ennington,  and  carried. 


An  e.\traordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held  for  the  reception  of  the  report 
■  the  directors  upon  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  position  of  the  society 
;  at  December  31,  igor. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Williams)  stated  that  the  society's  12th  quinquennial  period 
rminated  on  December  3:  last,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  there  was  again  no 
:casion  to  reduce  the  bonus  or  the  strength  of  the  reserves.  The  business  of  the 
ist  quinquennium  had  shown  a  large  increase,  and,  as  a  result,  the  renewal  pre- 
iums  had  risen  from  ^^266,022  to  ;C34S,779>  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ^17,000  per 
mum,  while  the  sums  assured  had  grown  from  ^10,933, 811  to  ^13,913,462.  The 
muity  consideration  money  received  in  the  five  years  was  ^205,869,  against 
306,200  in  the  previous  quinquennial  period.  This  falling  off  was  owing  to  a  re- 
iction  in  the  rates  which  the  board  were  compelled  to  make  owing  to  the  difficulty 
investing  money  at  remunerative  rates.  For  the  past  two  years  this  difficulty 
id  not  been  so  great,  and  the  society's  rates  had  been  raised  again.  Omitting  the 
versions,  the  average  rate  of  interest  worked  out  at  ^4  2s.  2d.  per  cent.,  against 
4  4s.  6d.  per  cent,  in  the  previous  quinquennium.  The  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest 
is,  for  the  moment,  apparently  arrested,  and  the  board  had  seized  every  opportunity 
'making  investments  at  the  higher  rate  now  ruling.  He  then  gave  the  following 
irticulars  of  the  claims  during  the  quinquennium  : — 


1897  . 

1898  . 

IS99  . 

1900  . 

1 901  . 

Total  . 

Jlr.  Williams  continued  :  These  figures  are  very  striking,  and  you  will  see  that  in 
e  two  years  which  upset  the  average,  1898-1900,  there  were  fewest  deaths  and  the 
rgest  claims.  The  conclusion  is  evident.  The  large  claims  in  the  period  are  due 
fluctuation  in  amount,  and  not  to  mortdity.  The  result  is  in  one  way  satis- 
:tory  ;  for  policies  with  large  bonuses  are  necessarily  old  policies,  and,  as  such, 
ive  large  reserves  ;  so  that  their  falling  in  is  not  such  a  serious  matter  as  adverse 
ictuations  in  the  rate  of  mortality  would  be.  I  can  now  pass  to  the  valuation.  A 
mmary  of  this  you  have  in  the  papers  before  you,  and  you  will  see  from  it  that 
e  valuation  has  been  carried  out,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  on  a  per  cent, 
.sis,  and  that  only  82  per  cent,  of  the  with-profit  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
in-profit  premiums  have  been  valued  :  so  that  the  difference — some  ^^53,000  a 
ar — has  been  left  untouched  to  provide  for  loading  and  expenses.  The 
sets  have,  as  usual  at  the  end  of  a  quinquennial  period,  been  examined  with 
ore  than  usual  stringency  by  the  directors,  and  a  complete  list  of  them  will  be 
und  in  the  report,  It  will  be  seen  from  that  schedule  that  the  society  has  now 
ry  little  money  lent  on  fee  simpl.=  properties.  Tni>  item  now  amounts  to 
)9,i26,  as  against  jC2&S,s^4  at  the  end  of  the  last  quinquennium.  The  convertible 
curities  have  in  particular  been  very  carefully  considered,  and  the  values  of  all 
ose  that  were  higher  than  the  market  price  on  December  31  ha\'e  been  written 
iwn  to  that  price  ;  while,  following  the  old  custom  of  the  office,  those  that 
:re  under  value  have  not  been  written  up  :  so  that  the  whole  source  of  strength  of 
e  office  has  been  left  untouched.  The  prices  at  which  the  convertible  securities 
ind  in  our  books  is  given  in  each  case,  and  a  study  of  these  prices  will  explain 
some  extent  the  success  of  the  society  in  maintaining  the  rate  of  interest  in  these 
Iverse  times.  The  result  of  this  stringent  valuation  of  the  society's  liabilities 
IS  been  to  show  that  the  total  net  liability  is  ;C3,374,5i7,  and  as  the  assurance 
nd  now  stands  at  ;t3, 711, 191,  there  is  a  surplus  of  ^336,674  in  cash,  as  against 
302,047  in  1896  ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  sum  of  ^^39,871,  being 
terim  bonus  and  interest  I  hereon  already  paid  or  allowed  to  policy-holders  for 
id  on  account  of  the  profits  of  this  quinquennium,  which  gives  a  total  surplus  of 
?76.545>  conipared  with /323  970  for  the  last.  The  directors  think  that  of  this 
e  sum  of  ^370,833  may  be  safely  divided,  leaving  the  sum  of  £s>7'2,  which  is  a 
tie  more  than  carried  forward  on  the  la<t  occasion.  This  sum  will  allow  of  the 
daration  of  a  bonus  of  38s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured  and  pre- 
:)US  bonuses.  This  bonus  is  at  the  same  high  rate  as  was  given  on  the  previous 
casion.  The  number  of  policies  participating  in  the  present  bonus  division  is 
332  a'suring  £4,166,777,  with  former  bonus  additions  of  £jji,(>oo,  and  pre- 
um  reductions  of  ;C2,54^.  The  reversionary  additions  noA-  made  to  these 
licies  is  ;C4i6,i36,  and  the  furiher  reductions  of  premiums  amount  to  over 
:,ioo  per  annum.  In  concluding  this  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  society,  the 
-ectors  congratulate  the  assured  and  the  proprietors  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
i  society.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  mortality  during  the  past  five  years, 
d  the  great  fall  in  th-:  price  of  convertible  securities,  the  stringency  of  the 
luation  has  been  fully  maintained,  concurrently  with  ih- declaration  of  a  bonus 
the  same  high  rate  as  on  the  last  occasion.  This  evidence  of  soundness  and 
ality  will,  the  directors  feel  sure,  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
-.are  of  the  society,  which  ha*  now  existed  for  sixiy-six  years,  and  has  never  had 
[decrease  its  bonus  or  the  strength  of  the  reserves. 

I  This  concluded  the  business,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having,  at  the,  instance  of 
!r.  K.  H.  Ryde,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Pemberton  Leach,  been  passed  to  the 
airman  for  presiding,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MACHINERY  TRUST. 

Continued  Expansion  of  the  Business. 


THE  eighth  annual  general  meeting"  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Machinery  Trust,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C,  Mr.  |.  Lawrence,  M.l*.  (the  chairman),  f)residing. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  K.  H.  Bea/Iey)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 

and  the  auditors' report. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tlie  net  profits  of  the  year  under  review  amounted  to 
^178,400,  being  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and 
the  carry  forward  amounted  to  ^^7,218,  as  compared  with  ;C2,797.    'I'he  actual  cash 
receipts  were  a  very  good  index  of  the  business  of  a  company,  and  they  stood  at 
^^294, 091,  against  ;^3i2,488  in   igoo,  while  the  bills  and    book   debts   of  the 
company  had  increased  by  20  per  cent.     That  showed  that   the  company  had 
been  doing  a  larger  trade,  but  it  had  not  been  possible  for  them  to  get  quite  as 
much  cash  from  their  customers  as  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  depression  which  had 
prevailed  in  trade  generally.    The  business  of  the  company  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  for  the  board  took  no  risk  in  the  way  of  buying  patents,  but  dealt  in  machi- 
nery connected  with  the  printing  industry.    At  the  present  time  the  company  dealt 
in  eighty-one  articles  of  that  kind  as  compared  with  seventy  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  board  hoped  that  the  start  would  soon  be  made  in  the  sale  of  a  machine  which 
would  effect  a  comolete  revolution  in  the  stereotyping  business,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  would  be   sold,   namely,  ;^5,oo3,  would  leave  a   satisfactory  margin 
of  profit.     The  company   had  a  half  share   in  that  machine  with  the  Lino, 
type  Company,   and  already    orders    had    been    received   for   it.     The  new 
class  of  business   in    which   the  company  embarked   in    T898    in  connection 
with   general   machinery  had   shown   a  satisfactory  increase.    At   the  present 
time  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the   company  should  obtain  fresh  capital 
In  order  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  business  and   successfully   compete  with 
foreign  competitors.    The  board  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  as 
good  dividends  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but  they  must  have  more  money.  He 
did  not  propose  to  go  into  that  matter  in  detail  on  that  occasion,  as  a  special 
meeting  would  be  called  after  Easter  at  which  the  necessary  resolutions  would  be 
passed.    The  board  would  probably  issue  ^500,000  6  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares,, 
of  which  20  to  40  per  cent,  would  be  called  up  before  the  end  of  December  next  and 
the  balance  held  in  reserve  for  future  requirements.    He  did  not  favour  amalgama- 
tion with  the  proposed  great  American  Trust  for  the  moment,  but  he  was  certainly 
in   favour   of  harmonious  working  with  them,  for  nothing  would    please  him 
more   than  that    the  two  English-speaking  nations  should  dominate  the  great 
industry  in  which  they  were  so  much  concerned.     The  Chairman  continued  : — 
"  We  have  already  displaced  in  England  a  great  deal  of  foreign  printing  machinery 
which  used  to  come  here,  and  I  think  most  of  it  is  English-made  now,  and  what  we 
have  and  what  we  had  last  year  to  import  from  America  was  because  our  own 
manufacturing  capacity  was  not  then  up  to  the  mark.    Machinery  cannot  be  made 
in  five  minutes  ;  but  we  are  catching  on,  and  day  by  day  machinery  which  was 
made  in  America  or  Germany  is  being  supplanted  by  machinery  made  in  England, 
which  provides  us,  and  also   the  Linotype  Company,  with  a  profit.    We  hav'^ 
embarked  in  8t  kinds  of  machinery,  and  we  have   had   to  reject   some  things 
that  we  found  we  did  not  make  as  much  money  out  of  as  we  should  have  liked  ;. 
but  we  have  looked  at  it  in  a  perfectly  cold-blooded  way,  because  when  you 
are  in  business   you  are   there   to   make   money,  and   if  you  are  not  making 
a  profit  out  of  a  particular  branch  let  that  branch  go,  and  let  somebody  else  have  it.. 
We  take  up  a  great  many  things  to  see  if  there  is  any  money  in  them,  and  perhaps- 
three  out  of  five  turn  out  good  businesses,  and  we  let  the  other  two  go.    Our  policy 
is  to  conduct  this  concern  on  as  strictly  commercial  lines  as  it  is  possible  for  level- 
headed men  to  do,  and  you  have  had  proof  during  seven  or  eight  years  that  we 
have  fairly  carried  out  our  mission.    We  have  only  had  to  complain,  or,  rather,  not 
so  much  to  complain  of  as  to  suffer  from  want  of  capital.    This  has  been  our  com- 
plaint from  the  first  ;  but  it  has  not  been  for  the  want  of  shareholders  knowing  it 
and  understanding  for  themselves  when  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  business.      You  will  see  that  if  you  can  give  tc  people  a  liitle  longer  credit 
or  take  up  the  branches  of  business  ihat  involve  a  little  more  capital,  for  the  time 
being,  you  are  building  up  a  pretty  large  monopoly  for  yourselves  in  future.  We 
want  to  get  into  the  position  that  nobody  else  can  touch  the  trade  in  England  but 
yourselves,  and  on  your  cordial  co-operation  and  assistance,  and  your  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  business,  depends  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  future.  We 
have  passed  through  two  years  of  very  trying  times,  when  some  of  our  customers 
have  not  been  as  flush  of  money  as  they  would  like  to  be,  or  we  should  have  liked  them 
to  have  been  ;  but,  looking  at  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  within  18,000  sovereigns  of 
the  amount  we  got  in  the  preceding  year  it  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  result.    I  know 
a  great  many  concerns  that  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  hard  cash  more  than  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  they  got  in  the  previous  year.    We  got  consider- 
ably over  that— namely,  from  94  to  95  per  cent,  in  cash,  as  compared  with  what  we 
did  in  the  preceding  year.    Our  book  debts  increased  ^^70,000  and  our  bills  ^1^20,000. 
That  only  shows,  if  you  add  those  amounts  together,  that  we  did  a  bigger  business  in 
bulk,  although  in  some  cases  at  a  less  profit,  and  in  some  cases  for  less  cash  and  more 
paper.  T  he  position  is  not  one  to  lament  about  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  one 
that  we  may  be  reasonably  satisfied  with.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  in  the 
report  that  calls  for  special  notice.    If  there  is  anything  on  this  question  of  capital 
that  I  have  touched  upon  to-day  that  any  shareholder  requires  any  information 
about,  if  he  will  let  me  know,  either  now  or  by  writing  a  line  to  the  office,  I  will 
deal  with  it  ;  but  I  will  treat  of  this  matter  at  the  special  meeting  that  we  intend  to 
convene  in  about  three  or  four  weeks'  time.    With  these  observations,  I  move  : 
*'  That  the  directors'  report  and  statement  of  accounts  be  received  and  adopted." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  J. P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, and  carried  unanimou>ly. 

Mr.  Alderman  Day  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  business  of  the  company  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Edward  Hore  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that,  as  the  holder  of  several 
thou  and  shares  in  the  company,  he  thought  it  was  only  right  he  sh>"uld  express  his 
great  surprise  at  the  good  report  which  the  directors  had  been  able  to  present  in 
regard  to  iht  business  ot  the  past  year,  in  which  there  had  been  such  great  depression. 
Tlie  Jesuit  achieved  was  due  to  the  careful  aitenii  >n  which  the  directors  and  the 
staff  of  the  company  had  paid  to  the  business  in  hand. 

The  motion  wa^  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  ^Ir^ 
Hore  had  not  indulged  in  any  exaggerated  1  mguage  when  he  said  that  they 
had  passed  through  a  year  of  great  depression.  It  was  id  e  and  absurd  for 
anyone  to  suppose  they  could  have  gone  on  ss  a  company  ourirg  the 
past  two  years  earning  the  dividends  which  they  had  earned  previously. 
People  had  been  indisposed  to  buy  inachmery,  and  the  directors  had 
sometimes  been  amazed  at  their  own  success  in  disposing  of  machmtr>. 
liefore  sitiing  down  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  hook  entitled  "  Imperial 
(iallery  of  Portraiture,"  which  was  lying  on  the  table.  That  book  had 
been  produced  from  A  to  Z  by  machinery  supplied  by  th's  company,  and  wa^ 
absolutely  British,  and  it  was  a  ieat  which  had  never  been  accomplished  before. 

Ihe  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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ABRIDGED    REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS    OF  THE 


DRESDEN— BERLIN-HAMBURG-BREMEN— LONDON-NUREMBERG  -FUERTH-HANOVER—BUCKEBURG-DETMOLD— 

MANNHEIM-CHEMNITZ-LUBECK— ALTONA-ZWICKAU. 


To  he  presented  lo  ihe  Shareholders  at  their  Twenty-Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Offices  in  Dresden, 

on  the  24TH  March,  1902. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  Marks  130,000,000  (£6,500,000). 


Reserve  Fund,  Marks  34,000,000  (£1,700,000). 


We  beg  to  report  that  out  of  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  igoi, 
after  fully  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  we  recommend  a  dividend  of  4  per 
cent. 

The  year  igoi  has  been  an  unfavourable  one.  The  set-back  in  German  industries 
and  financial  business,  which  started  in  the  year  1900,  was  followed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  under  review  by  a  slight  improvement  consequent  upon  a  gradual 
cheapening  of  money  and  the  termination  of  the  troubles  in  China.  The  hopes 
then  entertained  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  proved,  however,  to  be  illusory. 
In  the  coal  industry  the  situation  for  some  time  remained  satisfactory  and  only  took 
a  less  favourable  turn  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron 
and  other  metal  industries  throughout  bore  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  e.\cess 
of  supply  over  demand  which  had  made  itself  felt  in  1900  and  has  since  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  effect  sales  at  prices 
leaving  any  margin  of  profit. 

This  state  of  affairs  assumed  an  aggravated  shape  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  when  the  collapse  of  a  number  of  banks  and  industrial  establish- 
ments brought  about  something  in  the  nature  of  a  crisis,  and  temporarily  threw  the 
entire  (lerman  economic  system  into  convulsion. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Credit-Anstalt  fiir  Industrie  und  Handel,  inlDresden, 
which  was  only  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  formation  of  a  guaranteeing  syndi- 
cate in  which  we  took  part,  together  with  the  suspension  of  an  affiliated  institution, 
was  followed  by  the  collapse  of  th  -  Leipziger  Bank.  Although  the  close  relations 
■existing  between  the  last-mentioned  institution  and  the  ill-reputed  Cassel  Grain 
Drying  Company  had  for  some  time  past  given  rise  to  apprehension,  its  actual 
downfall  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  this  not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  former  stand- 
ing of  this  important  bank,  but  also  because  of  the  large  sums  involved  and  the 
criminal  charges  to  which  the  Managers  had  laid  themselves  open.  A  distrust 
sprang  up  which  grew  in  intensity,  and  was  rendered  more  acute  by  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  further  catastrophes,  leading  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  German  credit 
system.  This  untoward  state  of  affairs  only  give  way  after  some  months'  duration 
to  more  sober  considerations. 

The  prominent  failures  of  the  past  year  were  almost  all  attributable  to  long  con- 
cealed abuses  and  reckless  or  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  the  management. 

With  the  excention  of  a  comparatively  small  loss  through  the  failure  of  the  Bres- 
lauer  Rhederei  Vereinigter  Schiffer  (Breslauer  Navigation  Company)  we  were  not 
involved  in  any  of  these  insolvencif  s,  but  we  found  it  advisable,  in  such  times  of  un- 
rest, to  maintain  large  cash  reserves  at  all  the  branches. 

The  normal  credit  facilities  were  consistently  continued  to  the  clientele  of  our 
bank,  curtailment  merely  being  effected  in  exceptional  cases  and  for  reasons  wholly 


apart  from  the  general  position.  The  maintenance  of  such  large  cash  reserves, 
coupled  with  the  shrinkage  in  money  values  consequent  upon  general  business 
depression,  has  had  its  inevitable  effect  in  producing  a  considerable  falling  off  in  our 
profit  on  interest  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profit  on  commission  account 
shows  a  comparatively  slight  diminution  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Another  factor  in  relation  to  our  diminished  profit  is  to  be  found  in  the  fail  in  the 
prices  of  securities  generally,  necessitating  a  very  considerable  writing  off  on  our 
holdings.  The  material  advancement  in  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  stocks  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  financial  year  justifies  the  belief  that  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  written  off  during  the  last  years  will  ultimately  be  recovered. 

If  owing  to  circumstances  above  appearing,  the  results  now  recorded  are  the  least 
favourable  of  those  achieved  since  the  year  T873.  there  is  room  for  gratification  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  contributing  causes  were  essentially  of  a  transient  character, 
and  this  justifies  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  ear  nmgs  will  soon  return  to  a 
normal  level  In  this  relation  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  under  review,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  sine  e  the  beginning  of  the  now 
current  year,  a  well-defined  improvement  in  all  branches  of  our  business  has 
taken  place. 

As  regards  the  general  position  of  business  in  Germany,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
stocks,  which  m  extent  has  exceeded  expectations,  and  the  more  confident  views 
now  adopted  in  regard  to  many  branches  of  manufacture,  point  to  a  belief  that  the 
crisis,  by  its  very  acuteness  and  violence,  has  eliminated  all  unsound  matter  and 
has  thereby  assisted  the  process  of  recovery. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  national  wealth  of  Germany, 
founded  on  the  savings  of  its  industrial  population,  has  shown  itself  all  powerful  to 
overcome  the  crisis,  and  this  fact  is  emphasised  by  the  continued  strong  demand  for 
good  investment  stocks. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  look  for  better  times,  more 
particularly  if  the  reform  of  the  Bourse  Laws,  the  necessity  for  which  is  now 
acknowledged  by  the  Government,  is  proceeded  with,  and  if  it  is  foimd  possible  to 
conclude  new  long-term  Commercial  Treaties,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
continued  development  of  the  German  export  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
sperity. 

Dresden,  February,  1902. 

E.  GUTMANN,  ARNSTADT,  G.  KLEMPERER,  DALCHOW, 

MUELLER,  L.  VON  STEIGER,  GRIMSEHL. 

The  full  Report  (in  German)  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  London' 
Office,  No.  65  Old  Broad  Street. 


BALANCE   SHEET— December  31st,  1901 

20  MARKS  =  ;£i. 

Dr.  LIABILITIES. 
To  Share  Capital    ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..        ..  ;£6, 500,000 

Reserve  Fund   ..       .,        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  1,700,000 

Current  Accounts  and  Deposits      ...       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..    ir, 463, 116 

Acceptances  against  Credits  and  Securities    5,i35,r43 

besides  guarantees  for  account  of  third  parties       ..      £,b2-]  fiia 
Dividends  Unpaid       ..        ..        ..        .,       ..        ..       .,       ,,  804 

Pension  Fund   . .        . .        , .        . .        . .        , .        . ,        , .        . .  76,056 

Adjustment  of  Branches        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  i,593 

Profit   494,636 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash      .  .   

Bills  Receivable 

Cash  Balances  with  other  Banks  and  Bankers    ..  ., 
Loans      . .       . .       . .       • . 

Government  Securities,  Railway  and  other  Bonds  and  Shares 
Current  Accounts 

of  which  covered  ..  ..  ..        ■-       7,097, 197 

besides  Guarantees  for  account  of  third  parties      . .  627,680 
Syndicates 

Bank  Premises  .... 

Pension  Fund  Securities  •• 


Cr. 

747,621 
5,462,036 
398,967. 
2.867,375 
1,746,120 
10,408,765,' 


^25i37i>34S 


709.755 
76,015 

;C23>37ii348; 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Current  Expenses 
Taxes 

Depreciation  on  Government  .Securities  and  other  Stocks 

Amount  written  off  Furniture,  Fittings,  &c. 

Profit   


^222,128 
58,079 
17,416 
6,824 
494.636 

;{;799,o83 


APPROPRIATION. 


By  Balance  from  1900 
Gross  Profit  for  I901 


To  Amount  written  off  Bank  Premises    .£28,802 

,,          ,,          Current  Accounts  ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  17,578 

,,          ,,          Syndicates      ..  ..        ..        ..       ..  120,000 

Managers  and  Branch  Managers   ..  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  28,756 

Gratuities  to  Staff     ..       ..       ..  ..       ..       ,.       ..       ..  33,750 

Pension  Fund            ..        ..        ..  ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  3.944 

Dividend  of  4  per  Cent,  to  Shareholders   260,000 

Profit  and  Lo:s  New  Account       ..  ..        ..       ..       ..  1,806 


By  Amount  in  hand  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


;£494,636 


796,415 


^^799,083 


C494.636 


^494, 63f 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


BJRKBEOK  BANK, 


2% 

21% 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

22  /q 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 
Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Hotbom. 

Telegraphic  A driress  :  "  Birkbfck,  London.' 

GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


A 


Cablefjram  has  been  race  ived  from  the  Head  Office 

at  Johaiintsburg  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  Mill  started  u])  again  5th  March  ;  30  stamps  running." 

ANDRKW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Offce  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
6th  March,  1902. 


NEW  SERVICE  -  -  ■ 

-  -  -  UNIFORM. 

The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  APRU.  i^th 
'vill  contain 

A  COLOURED  PLATE, 

representing  the  above-     Orders  can  now  he  hooked. 
Price  64d.,  post-free. 


The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Ga/.utte, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Chief  Office:   HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 


Summary  of  the  Report  presented   at  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting, 

held  on  6th  March,  1902. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies 
ssued  during  the  year  was  76,831,  assuring  the  sum  of 
^7,575,835,  and  producing  a  New  Annual  Premium 
ncome  of  ^£^389,776. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
^3,489,955,  being  an  increase  of  ^167,613  over  the 
ear  1900. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  ;^Ij563,775. 
'he  number  of  Deaths  was  6,723,  and  6,105  Endow- 
lent  Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
ear  was  651,558. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  Premiums  received 
uring  the  year  were  £SfS^9A^^f  being  an  increase  of 
^81,764. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  ^^2, 104,939. 
'he  number  of  Deaths  was  211,670,  and  2,227  Endow- 
lent  Assurances  matured. 


The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year 
to  those  Policyholders  of  five  years'  standing  who 
desired  to  discontinue  their  payments  was  74,798,  the 
number  in  force  being  771,279.  The  number  of  Free 
Policies  which  became  Claims  during  the  year  was 
17,880. 

The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  14,334,820  ;  their  average  duration  exceeds 
nine  and  a  half  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  ^^43, 292,026,  being  an 
increase  of  ^^3,396, 698  over  those  of  1900. 

The  Staff  Provident  Fund,  which  was  founded  in 
i8g8  for  the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  staff",  shows  a  satis- 
factory increase  for  the  year,  the  total  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  being  ^101,960. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  on  the 

31st  December,  1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


hareholders'  capital 
)rdinary  Branch  funds 
idustrial  Branch  fund 
eserve  fund 

ivestments  reserve  fund 
laims  under  life  policies  admitted 


£ 

1,000,000 
22,660,953 
18,274,017 
900,000 
250,000 
207,054 


s.  d. 
o  o 


;£43,292,026    7  4 


ASSETS. 

British  Government  securities 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities 

Railway  and  other  debentures  and  debenture  stocks 

Loans  on  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other  rates 

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties 

Freehold  and  leasehold  property 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 

Railway,  Gas  and  Water  stocks 

Suez  Canal  shares 

Telegraph  and  other  shares  ... 

Metropolitan   Consolidated    stock,    and   City  of 

London  bonds  ... 
Bank  of  England  stock 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Corporation  stocks  ... 
Foreign  Government  securities 
Reversions  and  Life  Interests 
Loans  on  the  Company's  policies  ... 
Rent  charges  ... 
Outstanding  premiums 

Cash  in  hands  of  Superintendents  and  Agents' 

balances  ... 
Outstanding  interest  and  rents 

Cash — On  deposit,  on  current  accounts,  and  in  hand 


£ 

3.554,093  7 

4,194,854  6 

3,050,669  14 

9,340,533  17 

3,317,456  3 

2,293.593  5  10 

5,809,857  10  7 

6,109,593  16  o 

167,677  II  7 

81,715  3  9 


339,332  17 
200,559  18 

332,538  5 
1,106,291  17 

923,844  14 
1,148,138  II 

181,975  10 

467,379  9 


41,172  II  o 

341,910    8  8 

288,837    5  8 

;rf43,292,026    7  4 


THOS.  C.  DEWEY,  j 

WILLIAM  HUGHES,  J  J^"''^  General  Managers. 
D.   W.  STABLE,  Secretary. 


EDGAR  HORNE,  Chairman 
HENRY  A.  H.\RBEN, 


THOMAS  WHARRIE,J 


Directors. 
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NEW     SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 


of  The  Cats-Paw  is  nearly 
a    'Jhird    Edition    is  now 


The  Second  Edition 
exhausted,  and 
printing. 

THE   CAT'S  PAW. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Author  of  "Diana  Barrington,"&c.  With  12  full-page  Ilhistrations  by  Fred_Pecram. 
"  {Second  Edition. 

"  Pamela  Ferrars  is  a  delighlfal  study  an  exceptionally  clever  noveV— Times. 

"  The  novel-reading  public  have  often  expressed  the  wish  that  there  were  more 
authoresses  like  Mrs.  Croker,  who  could  give  us  these  light,  entertaming,  whole- 
some novels,  never  lacking  in  imagination  and  the  art  to  paint  a  character  A 

perusal  of  '  The  Cafs-paw'  will  make  them  wish  th.s  once  =>gam^^.^^  rdegraf>h. 

"Written  with  notable  vigour  of  style  It  has  great  merits  as  a  romance,  and 

has  still  higher  value  as  giving  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  European,  native,  and 
half-caste  life,  customs,  and  character  in  \nA\^."-Scotsiiia,i. 

"  An  excellent  tale  of  sensation  and  mystery.  —Daily  Chronicle.^ 

"  The  book  may  certainly  be  recommended  Lively  and  "^^^y^^^,^/^.^^  p^^^ 

THE  GRAND  BABYLON  HOTEL. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  [Second  Editwn. 

"A  first-rate  sensational  staxy."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  OLD  BANK.  By  William  Westall, 

Author  of  "  With  the  Red  Eagle." 
"  A  spirited  ^tory."— Spectator. 

FAN  FITZGERALD.  By  H.  A.  Hinkson, 

Author  of  "  O  Grady  of  Trinity.  ' 
"  The  most  charming  of  Irish  gir\s."—(Vi>rld.   

ROYAIi  TRAMP.    By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  "In  a 

Steamer  Chair,"  &c.    With  12  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  ,i  ri^k 

SHILLELAGH     AND    SHAMROCK.     By  M  McD. 

Bodkin,  K.C,  Author  of  "Dora  Myrl."   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [S/wrtly. 

AS  IT  WAS  WRITTEN.    By  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of 

"  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d 


JUDAH     PYECROFT,  PURITAN. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY,  Author  of  "  Methodist  Idylls,"  &c. 
"  Love  episodes  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book,  which  is  as  sound  as  it  is 
fascinating. "  — -S/rt'/^/i. 

A  BLOW  OVER  THE  HEART.  By 

ROBERT  MACHRAY.  ,,-,,„  „ 

"  Will  not  fail  to  '  thrill '  the  habitual  novel-reader  delightfuUy- 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MAN,   WOMAN,  AND  FATE.  By 

^,?T^„TTr-  iiAT,T^ir    A...V.-.  „f  "A  New  Othello,"  &c. 


IZA  DUFFUS  HARDY,  Author  of 
cloth,  gilt  top. 


Crown  -  . 
[March  26. 


AN    INDUSTRIOUS  CHEVALIER. 

 .      L         _r   "  QJ(J   Issues."  'UtVi 


By  S.  SQUIRE  SPRIGGE,  Author  of 
gilt  top. 


Edith 

Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
[Skorily. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth 
[Shortly^ 

A  SLOW  AWAKENING.  By 

GRAY  WHEELWRIGHT,  Author  of  "  Anthony  Graeme, 
gilt  top. 

MAZEPPA.    By  Fred.  Whishaw,  Author 

of  "  A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  [Shortly. 

THE   SHADOW   OF  THE  ROPE. 

Bv  E  W  HORNUNG,  Author  of  "  Peccavi,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 
top.  ■  IShcrtly. 


RASH  CONCLUSIONS.    B.  G.  Webb  Appleton,  Author  of 

"  Fran9ois  the  Valtt."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [S/iortly. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.    By  George  R.  Sims.  A 

New  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  J.  Hardy,  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married."  Crown  Bvo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.   


UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  ZOLA'S  NOVELS. 


His  Masterpiece. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal  :  Master  and  Man. 
The  Honour  of"  the  Army,  and 
other  Stories. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Piassans. 
The  Dram-Shop. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 


Money. 

His  Excellency. 
The  Dream, 
The  Downfall. 
Doctor  Pascal. 


Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 

Fruitfulness. 
Work. 


THE  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY. 

Pott  Bvo  cloth  gilt  top,  2S.  net  each  ;  hather,  gilt  edges,  with  marker,  3s.  net  each 

UNDER   THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.  \  Thomas      THE  DEEMSTER._By  Hal._Caine. 

Hardy. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    By  Charles 

Reade. 

"IT    IS    NEVER    TOO    LATE    TO  MEND." 

Charles  Reade. 


By 


FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.  B 

RoHERT  Louis  S  rE\  enson'. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 
THE     LIFE     OF     THE     FIELDS.      By  Richari 

Jefferies.   


-  1 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL.    By  Walter  Brs.i.nt. 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN. 

By  Walter  Besant. 
THE    GOLDEN    BUTTERFLY.     By  Walter 

Besaxt  and  James  Rice. 
THE  DEEMSTER.    By  Hall  Caine. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    By  Hall  Caine. 
ANTONINA.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
THE  MOONSTONE.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
THE     WOMAN     IN     WHITE.     By  Wilkie 

Collins.  _ 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 


THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    By  Wilkie  Collins 
HELD  IN  BONDAGE.    By  Ouiua. 
MOTHS.    By  Ouida. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  ^l^V  Ouida. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON  and  CHRISTIE  JOHN  j 

STONE,    r.y  Charles  Reade. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     P  t 

Charles  Rfade.    J 

"IT   IS   NEVER  TOO   LATE  TO  MEND." 

By  Charles  Reade.  ISI 
HARD  CASH.    By  Charles  Reade. 
THE  OLD  FACTORY.    By  W.  Westall. 


BEADY-MONEY    MORTIBOY.     By  Besant 

and  Rii:e. 
THE  DOWNFALL.    By  E.  Zola. 
FOUL  PLAY.    By  Charles  Reade.  [Shortly. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

[  Var. 

THE    CHAPLAIN    OF    THE    FLEET.  By 

Besant  and  Rice.  [April. 
NEW  ARABIAN   NIGHTS.    By  RoiiBRT  Louis 

StE\  ENSON. 

PUCK.  ByOiiiDA. 

A  SON  OF  HAGAR.    By  Hall  Caine.  

THE  ART  OF  FICTION. 

THEODORE  HOOK  S  CHOICE  HUMOROUS^  WORKS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.    1  •  T\/r 

BAR    STAGE,  AND  PLATFORM:   Autobiographic  Memories 
BLUeSeARD:    an  Account  of  the  Careers  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  GiUes  de  Rais  ;  with  an  Epitorn 

"      of  oi:°^.^ions.    By  Ernest  .^.  V.ktlllv,    With  9  full-page  IlluMra.ions^  Demy  Bvo.  doth,       ne^  Tn„ gtrationS.      A  NeW  Edition 

CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.    With  91  Illustrations. 

Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  DEAD  SECRET.    By  Wilkie  Collins.  i  .  ^w.-..  ^ 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  "The  Orange  Girl."    Fcp.  8vo-  cloth j 


[Shortly. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece 
Bv  Herman  Merivale.    Crown  8vc 

^  [Shortly. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

I'icture  cloth,  flat  backs 


THE  CONSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.     By  Edwin 

St!'kATHb'rINE'S  by  THE  TOWER.    By  Sir  Wai/i  ek 

DORA    MYRL,     THE    LADY    DETECTIVE.  By 

VINCENT '  trill,  DETECTIVE.    liy  Dick  Donovan. 
DARK  DEEDS.    ByDu  K  Donovan. 
A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  (iKOiuiK  Manvii.I-i;  Im:nn. 
THE  RED  SHIRTS.    15y  1'ai'I-  Gaui.ot. 
THE  TRACK  OF  A  STORM.    I'.y  (nvi.N  IIai.l. 
IN  A  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS.    Hy  Bkkt  Harii:. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS..    Hy  lUtin  Hartk. 
THE  LADY  FROM  NOWHERE.    By  Fkriius  Humk. 


PLOTTERS  OF  PARIS.    By  Edmund  Mitcheix. 
THE  TEMPLE  OF  DEATH.    By  Edmund  Mitchei.i.. 
TOWARDS   THE    ETERNAL  SNOWS.    By  Edmun 

THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELBY.    By  Bi  Ri  raJ 

HIS  'OWN  GHOST.    Bv  D.  C.  Murray, 
THE  WATERS  OF  EDERA.    By  Ouida. 
A  MODERN  DICK  WHITTINGTON.    By  James  Pav 
THE  DRIFT  OF  FATE.    By  Dora  Kussell. 
IN  LONDON'S  HEART.    B.y  G.  R.  Sims. 
CITOYENNE   JACQUELINE.    By  Sarah  TvincR. 
JOAN  THE   CURATE.    By  Im.okence  Warden. 
SPORT   AND  SPANGLES.    By  Byron  Wehher. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  thai  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Since  the  disaster  at  Magersfontein  Lord  Methuen 
has  done  two  years'  good  service  and  this  would  have 
been  remembered  in  his  favour  without  the  help  of 
Lord  Roberts'  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Roberts  should  not  have  forgotten  that  he  is  a  per- 
manent official  and  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  of  State.  His  speech 
was  a  breach  of  etiquette.  Lord  Methuen's  reverse  is 
of  course  serious.  He  was  marching  with  a  convoy 
supported  by  900  mounted  troops  and  300  infantry  from 
V'ryburg  to  Lichtenburg  to  join  another  considerable 
"orce.  The  convoy  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first 
:onsisting  of  the  ox  waggons  set  out  an  hour  before 
:he  mule  waggons.  De  la  Rey  attacked  early  in  the 
Tiorning  from  three  sides.  At  first  our  flank  parties 
succeeded  in  keeping  off  the  attack  on  either  side  but 
he  attack  on  the  rearguard  was  more  successful. 
There  was  a  stampede  of  mules  as  in  the  Ladysmith 
lisaster  and,  we  are  afraid,  the  panic  was  communi- 
:ated  to  a  portion  of  the  cavalry.  Mules  and  horsemen 
ushed  through  the  first  division  of  the  convoy  and 
aused  such  confusion  that  organised  resistance  became 
mpossible.  The  infantry  behaved  well  and  Major 
I'aris  with  40  men  was  able  to  occupy  a  hill  and  delay 
or  a  little  the  capture  of  the  ox  waggons,  but  he  was 
:  oon  surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.  Lord 
Methuen  who  was  with  the  ox  waggons  was  dan- 
:erous!y  wounded  in  the  thigh  (this  is  the  second  time 
e  has  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  in  this  war)  and  was 
aken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  the  convoy.  Three  officers 
I  nd  38  men  were  killed,  8  officers  and  72  men  wounded, 
hour.  200  were  reported  missing  and  have  since  come 
1.    Five  hundred  cavalry  were  pursued  four  miles. 

The  utter  unexpectedness  of  such  a  disaster  has 
reatly  exaggerated  its  importance.  Lord  Kitchener 
jports  that  he  has  already  restored  the  balance  in  the 
istrict  without  taking  men  from  other  districts,  and 
>e  la  Rey's  alleged  intention  of  relieving  De  Wet  has 
I  that  case  been  frustrated.  The  reverse  is  of  course 
umiliating  and  will  uselessly  encourage  the  enemy, 
ut  otherwise  it  will  be  without  much  effect  on  the 
iture  of  the  campaign.  Our  actual  loss  is  smaller  than 
De  la  Rey's  attack  on  General  Clements  in  the 


Magaliesberg.  It  is  too  early  to  apportion  blame. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  appreciate  De  la  Rey's  per- 
formance. He  could  not  have  had  any  more  than 
1,500  men  and  yet  he  routed  1,200  and  captured  a 
British  general.  Perhaps  the  stampede  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  accident  and  no  doubt  his  attack  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  clothing  of  his  troops  in  khaki, 
a  device  not  permitted  by  the  rules  of  warfare  and  very 
discreditable  to  the  general.  Once  again  De  la  Rey 
has  proved,  as  did  the  Maccabees  and  more  than  once 
in  their  history  the  Swiss,  how  native  knowledge  of  a 
country  makes  generals  of  a  quality  seldom  produced 
by  science  and  the  drill-book.  The  general  captured 
and  released  is  the  one  officer  in  our  army  who  was  a 
student  of  Moltke. 

We  see  that  some  of  the  newspapers  are  abusing  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  because  he  kept  back  the 
news  of  Lord  Methuen's  capture,  received  on  Saturday, 
till  Monday  afternoon.  This  was  in  obedience  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  wise  suggestion  that  it  is  better  to  wait  for 
the  details  before  publishing  the  bald  fact  of  a  defeat. 
Anyway,  the  bulls  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ought  to  ba 
very  grateful  to  Lord  Kitchener,  for  the  difference,  or 
rather  the  "  differences  "  were  very  great.  Stocks  were 
"made  up  "or  carried  over  till  the  end  of  March  at 
noon,  and  the  news  was  not  published  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Had  the  telegram  been  given  out  on 
Monday  morning  the  pecuniary  losses  would  have  been 
much  heavier.  As  it  was,  men  had  time  to  think  over 
the  real  significance  of  the  disaster,  and  consequently 
the  hysterical  selling  of  Monday  evening  was  counter- 
balanced by  sensible  buying  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Apart  from  Lord  Methuen's  mishap  there  has  been 
little  war  news.  The  columns  report  for  the  week  six 
Boers  killed,  two  wounded,  88  prisoners,  36  surrendered, 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  small-arm  ammunition 
and  860  horses  taken.  There  are  likely  to  be  important 
developments  in  the  Western  Transvaal.  De  Wet  is 
thought  to  be  making  an  attempt  to  join  General  De  la 
Rey  and  though  he  will  have  to  pass  two  lines  of  block- 
houses we  can  feel  no  assurance  that  he  will  not  be 
successful.  Perhaps  it  is  to  our  ultimate  advantage 
that  the  Boers  should  concentrate  in  as  large  numbers 
as  possible.  In  the  Eastern  Transvaal  General  Bruce 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  in  touch  with  some  of  Botha's 
forces. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  health  was  a  much  more 
potent  factor  of  disturbance  than  Lord  Methuen's 
capture.    Whether  Mr.  Rhodes  be  archangel  or  devil 
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(and  both  views  are  held),  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  a  very  original  force  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa.  The  truth  about  his  health  we  take  to  be 
this.  He  has  for  the  last  two  years  evinced  symptoms 
of  heart  trouble,  which  he  has  aggravated  by  such  im- 
prudences as  rushing  about  in  a  motor-car  through 
Northern  Italy,  shooting  in  Scotland,  and  travelling  in 
extreme  heat  through  Egypt.  But  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  by  medical  science  in  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  may  be 
assumed  to  be  in  good  hands.  He  is  probably  living 
more  carefully  now  than  he  has  done  for  some  time 
past,  and  therefore  the  chances  are  that  he  will  recover. 
As  for  his  work  in  South  Africa,  "  il  n'y  a  pas  d'homme 
ndcessaire ".  He  has  started  Rhodesia,  and  his  suc- 
cessors will  carry  it  on.  We  wish  in  no  way  to  dero- 
gate from  his  place  in  history :  but  having  regard 
to  the  great  financial  interests  at  stake  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  City,  cold-blooded  as  it  may  seem,  the  worst 
contingency  has  been  discounted. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  to  the  German  Government 
on  the  subject  of  proposals  made  by  the  German  Boer 
Relief  Committee  has  given  general  satisfaction  in 
Germany  and  elicited  a  sensible  and  friendly  speech 
from  Baron  von  Richthofen.  The  supplies  provided  by 
the  Committee  are  to  be  sent  up  to  the  various  camps 
free  of  duty  and  other  costs  including  freight  charges, 
and  are  to  be  distributed  by  our  local  committees 
already  appointed.  Baron  von  Richthofen  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  censured  with  a  good  deal 
of  tact  German  misrepresentations  ;  and  Count  von 
Biilow  ought  to  take  the  rebuke  to  himself.  The  speech 
will  do  good  in  Germany  and  has  been  welcomed  even 
by  those  who  say  it  is  useless  "to  stroke  a  hedgehog". 
Some  change  of  sentiment  towards  England  is  apparent 
throughout  Germany,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
"  Times  "  to  unearth  the  true  reason.  We  are  assured 
that  the  first  object  of  the  Germans  at  present  is  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  America  and  that  this  present 
qualification  of  enmity  to  England  is  consciously 
adopted  as  a  means  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
our  dear  cousins.  We  are  therefore  urged  to  express 
gratitude  to  the  Americans  rather  than  to  Baron  von 
Richthofen.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  the  "  Times' " 
own  correspondent  has  since  deliberately  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  the  absurd  argument.  The  Americans, 
we  hope,  are  our  friends  as  any  other  Power  ;  but  we 
have  no  wish  to  pay  them  compliments  at  the  cost  of 
unpardonable  rudeness  to  a  friendly  Government. 
Cannot  the  "  Times "  preach  its  philo-Americanism 
without  insulting  Continental  nations  ? 

Mr.  Brodrick,  the  hardest  worked  man  In  the 
kingdom,  ought  to  have  a  temporary  rest  at  least 
from  captious  critics.  His  answer  to  Mr.  Warner's 
question  proves  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  Remounts  Department  is  as 
thorough  as  could  be  wished.  The  investigation  of 
the  purchase  of  remounts  during  the  last  two  years  is 
very  properly  made  an  occasion  for  considering  the 
prospective  organisation  of  the  whole  department. 
More  horses  will  be  wanted  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past  and  it  is  essential  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  encouraging  within  the  British  Empire  the 
breeding  of  the  right  stamp  of  animal.  The  Court  of 
Inquiry  by  the  terms  of  reference  will  clear  the  way  for 
the  suggestions  conveyed  in  Lord  Dunraven's  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  encourage 
horse-breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  other 
occupations  Mr.  Brodrick  has  received  at  the  War 
Office  a  powerful  deputation  of  Volunteer  officers  and 
his  answer — which  has  not  been  reported  in  full — has 
given  satisfaction.  He  is  understood  to  have  assured 
the  deputation  that  in  certain  circumstances  Volunteers 
will  not  be  compelled  to  go  into  camp  for  the  longer 
period  proposed. 

It  is  said  that  popular  preachers  are  compelled  to 
make  long  sermons.  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  popular 
preacher,  and  he  spoke  to  his  Glasgow  congregation 
for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  and  he  seems  success- 
fully to  have  increased  his  already  excessive  popularity, 
though  we  wonder  he  had  not  a  generous  word  for  Lord 


Methuen.  But  the  quantity  of  his  words,  fine  speaker' 
that  he  is,  is  doing  damage  to  his  oratorical  quality.  If ' 
boiled  down,  the  Glasgow  speech  leaves  a  very  unre- ' 
markable  sediment.  He  harped  again  on  the  old 
metaphor  of  the  clean  slate  and  again  emphasised  the 
contentless  word,  efficiency.  The  clean  slate  has  begun 
to  suggest  unpleasant  squeaking  to  follow,  though  the 
metaphor,  like  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  least  happy 
phrases,  has  become  a  useful  catchword.  The  public 
with  a  wise  wag  of  its  head  has  also  taken  up  "  effi- 
ciency ".  The  public  likes  a  wholesome  platitude  ;  but 
a  statesman  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constructive  should 
find  some  more  useful  advice  than  "  do  everything 
well  ".  We  all  wish  to  be  perfect,  but  even  a  popular 
preacher  knows  better  than  to  urge  empty  goodness  on 
a  congregation  in  need  of  particular  instruction.  If  by 
efficiency  is  meant  a  business  ideal,  as  though  the' 
Government  were  a  commercial  firm,  let  Lord  Rosebery 
remember  Burke's  lament  for  a  State  whose  rulers  turn 
"  economists  and  calculators". 

Lord  Rosebery's  acknowledgment  of  personal  friend- 
ship and  political  enmity  towards  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  not  without  interest.  It  has  recalled 
to  some  Fox's  tearful  appeal  to  Burke  that  there 
should  be  "  no  loss  of  friendship  "  but  we  do  not  think 
that  the  present  little  squabble  will  appear  in  the 
histories.  Lord  Rosebery  further  went  out  of  his  way 
to  disclaim  personal  ambition  or  even  willingness  to 
take  the  position  thrust  upon  him.  But  if  this  rejection 
of  himself  as  leader  of  the  party  was  genuine,  it  makes 
his  position  ludicrous.  If  it  was  a  mere  manner  of: 
speech  and  show  of  humility,  it  was  singularly  badly; 
timed.  The  Imperial  Liberals  are  gaining  ground  and 
strengthening  their  position  almost  as  surely  as  the\ 
rest  of  the  party  is  losing  unity  and  numbers.  If  in 
this  section  there  are  two  men  at  least  equally  capable 
of  leading  the  parly,  Lord  Rosebery  by  his  personal 
attractiveness  and  much  talking  has  raised  himself  to  a 
position  from  which  he  cannot  retire  in  favour  of  either 
candidate.  Besides  as  a  figure-head  he  has  no  com- 
petitor  ;  and  till  voters  change  their  nature  neither  the 
legal  thoroughness  and  constructive  power  of  the  one 
nor  the  radical  sincerity  and  imperial  zeal  of  the  other 
will  carry  such  influence  as  the  pretty  name  and  silver 
tongue  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Mr.  Morley  has  long  shown  in  himself  an  excellent 
example  of  the  results  of  Plato's  idea  that,  the  philo- 
sophers should  be  the  rulers.  His  purview  is  not 
blurred  by  any  personal  or  inherited  prejudice  ;  hence 
his  unique  virtue  ;  nor  is  his  logic  affected  by  accidental 
considerations  of  persons  and  things  ;  hence  its  impossi- 
bility. But  in  his  admirable  speech  at  Manchester  we 
were  a  little  disappointed  to  find  Mr.  Morley  if  not 
egoistic,  at  least  ready  to  allow  that  some  very  mun- 
dane criticism  had  irritated  his  self-esteem.  Not  even 
a  philosopher  likes  to  have  his  decease,  political 
or  otherwise,  antedated  and  as  a  Liberal  Mr. 
Morley  was  annoyed  with  those  who  had  placed 
him  among  the  great  majority.  From  his  own 
point  of  view  his  logical  position  as  regards  Lord 
Rosebery's  League  is  unassailable.  He  only  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Liberal  party.  But  the 
contention  is  academic.  Heredity  is  not  more  valuable 
among  political  parties  than  "  mouldy  programmes  ", 
and  the  past  is  the  property  of  all.  Mr.  Morley  was 
admirable  in  his  breadth  of  view.  He  claimed  no 
exclusive  property  for  any  party  in  ideals  and  though 
he  called  the  Government  the  most  vicious  of  modern 
times,  he  exonerated  it  on  the  score  of  the  war  for  its 
deficiency  in  domestic  legislation,  even  for  its  depart- 
mental mistakes.  Vet  there  is  one  idol  of  the  market 
place  which  still  affects  Mr.  Morley.  His  prai=!e  of  Mr. 
Bright  was  perverted  and  extravagant  and,  his  admira- 
tion being  such,  it  was  scarcely  consistent  in  him  to 
express  zeal  for  those  measures  of  social  reform  which 
Mr.  Bright  spent  his  time  in  opposing. 

On  the  subject  of  Ireland  Mr.  Morley  is  always  at 
his  best.  It  is  a  grievous  fact  which  no  one  can  blink 
that  no  effort  of  any  English  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Irish  people  one  with  the  English. 
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One  is  driven  to  the  inference  that  on  the  whole  Ireland 
has  been  badly  governed.  Mr.  Morley  more  than  any 
other  statesman  has  taken  to  heart  and  made  others 
take  to  heart  the  bitterness  of  this  feeling  and  the  pity 
of  it.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Morley  in  his  con- 
viction that  Home  Rule  is  the  constitutional  remedy, 
but  our  difference  with  him  is  based  largely  on  argu- 
ments of  imperial  welfare  which  do  not  appeal  so  much 
to  statesmen  of  Mr.  Morley's  philosophy.  There  has 
been  too  much  talk  in  England  of  dishing  the  Irish. 
A  great  racial  squabble  can  only  be  settled  by  sympathy 
and  though  Mr.  Morley's  sympathy  has  not  found  the 
right  instrument,  it  should  help  not  a  little  to  breed 
affective  sympathy  in  other  statesmen.  Harm  has  been 
done  this  week  by  the  malevolent  willingness  to  saddle 
the  whole  Irish  nation  with  the  scandalous  behaviour 
af  some  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

The  Cabinet  assembled  on  Wednesday  to  discuss, 
it  is  said,  whether  the  United  Irish  League  should  be 
proclaimed  as  a  dangerous  association.  They  appear 
to  have  come  to  no  affirmative  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  soon  after  the  meeting  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  King's  visit  to  Ireland  was  cancelled, 
rhe  press  and  the  public  and  perhaps  more  responsible 
people  have  expressed  delight  that  the  Irish  have  been 
thus  punished  for  their  scandalous  conduct  on  Monday 
light.  But  Ireland  is  not  a  country  to  be  treated  as  if 
t  were  a  naughty  child.  In  the  past  scant  favour 
las  been  shown  Ireland  by  Royal  personages  and 
■rom  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  first  visit  to 
Dublin,  which  she  called  the  second  city  of  her  Empire, 
:he  few  visits  have  been  much  appreciated.  To 
;he  loyal  Irish  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
thing's  visit  will  be  a  great  disappointment ;  it  will 
lamage  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  and 
;he  only  set  of  people  who  will  be  pleased  are  the  dis- 
3;-raceful  section  of  Irish  members  who  cheered  the 
lews  of  Lord  Methuen's  reverse.  There  may  be 
veighty  reasons  for  the  alteration  of  the  King's 
novements  but  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the 
ilteration  as  a  punitive  measure.  It  is  the  expression 
)fthis  view,  not  the  postponement  of  the  visit,  that  has 
ione  the  harm. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  speeches  successively  confirm  our 
mpression  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  Irish  Office. 
3e  has  the  right  temper,  and  he  approaches  his  special 
vork  in  a  spirit  compatible  with  success.  Many  Irish 
secretaries  have  failed  in  that  respect.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
A^yndham  were  to  listen  to  the  Philistines  who  are 
ilvvays  hounding  him  on  to  put  Ireland  in  a  strait  waist- 
;oat,  he  toowould  be  failure:  but  he  puts  these  gentlemen 
n  their  place.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  evidently  fully  alive  to 
he  danger  arising  from  a  certain  recrudescence  of 
"Nationalist  coercion,  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
)ew  League,  and  is  dealing  with  it  with  reasonable 
'igour.  Very  rightly,  he  desires  to  deal  with  lawless- 
less  as  crime  pure  and  simple,  not  as  a  political  offence, 
f  Nationalist  members  choose  to  put  themselves  in  con- 
Hct  with  the  law,  they  must  take  the  consequences  as 
)ther  offenders.  It  is  an  argument  against  a  campaign 
)f  coercion  that  it  necessarily  imparts  to  the  special 
)peration  of  law  a  political  character,  which  makes  it 
ilmost  impossible  to  treat  conspicuous  offenders  who 
ire  also  politicians  as  ordinary  criminals,  though  as  a 
act  they  are  rather  worse.  Mr.  Wyndham  fared  better 
it  the  hands  of  Irish  wit  than  did  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
vlacartney. 

The  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  Islands 
)y  the  United  States  means  that  another  European 
;lement  will  have  been  driven  from  the  Antilles  by  the 
lew-found  imperialism  of  the  republic.  The  islands  flank 
'uerto  Rico  and  are  of  some  strategic  importance.  As 
Denmark  has  always  been  keen  to  part  with  her  tiny 
)ver-sea  possessions  for  cash  down,  there  is  no  room  for 
urprise  that  the  Danish  Government  has  availed  itself 
>f  the  psychological  moment  presented  by  the  latest  in- 
erpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is  however 
eason  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Denmark  has  been  an 
mwilling  party  to  the  transaction.  Sentiment  counts  far 
nore  with  him  naturally  than  with  the  taxpayer  who  has 
leen  called  upon  year  after  year  to  make  good  the  cost 
if  maintaining  possessions  for  which  the  United  States 


offer  one  million  sterling.  Whether  the  Danish  ex- 
chequer will  get  anything  like  that  amount  is  another 
matter.  There  are  ugly  rumours  afloat  as  to  the  commis- 
sions which  will  have  to  be  paid  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions interested  in  the  transfer.  The  islands,  especially 
the  most  important  of  the  three,  S.  Thomas,  were 
originally  the  rendezvous  of  the  buccaneer.  His  spirit, 
in  the  unpicturesque  guise  of  American  finance,  seems 
still  to  haunt  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  the  Coal 
Mines  (Employment)  Bill  furnished  a  rather  curious 
example  of  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  York- 
shire and  Welsh  miners'  unions.  After  the  fate  of  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  the 
defeat  of  the  proposal  to  limit  the  hours  of  youths 
between  16  and  21  to  eight  hours  a  day,  which  is  a 
practical  limitation  on  the  working  hours  of  men,  might 
have  been  foreseen.  An  attempt  was  made  to  support 
the  proposal  by  arguments  drawn  from  an  alleged 
excessive  casualty  list  in  the  case  of  these  youths — a 
very  good  argument  in  theory — but  we  are  afraid  the 
advocates  of  the  proposal  are  not  yet  prepared  with  a 
sufficiently  cogent  case  on  this  head.  None  the  less 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  this  part  of  the  Bill.  We  care 
nothing  for  the  threadbare  argument  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  The  other  clause  of  the  Bill  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  persons  in  mines  who  had  not 
worked  in  a  mine  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen 
was  withdrawn.    It  was  an  impossible  proposal. 

The  year  1901  was  a  very  busy  year  with  the 
Women's  Trades  Union  League  as  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  report  just  issued  shows.  In  addition  to  its 
usual  work  of  strengthening  the  rather  weak  hands  of 
women  unionists  it  had  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
extra  work  thrown  upon  it  by  the  passing  through 
Parliament  of  the  Bill  amending  and  consolidating  the 
Factory  Acts.  Then  there  was  the  arbitration  on  New 
Special  Rules  for  the  china  and  earthenware  trade,  all  of 
which  matters  are  of  very  special  interest  and  importance 
to  its  clientele,  who  must  in  the  absence  of  strong  union 
organisations  depend  for  protection  on  legislation  even 
more  than  workmen.  Those  who  sympathise  with  the 
objects  of  the  ladies  who  are  trying  to  foster  healthier 
industrial  conditions  amongst  women  workers  by  pro- 
motion of  unionism  should  note  their  appeal  for 
increased  financial  support. 

The  scheme  for  a  central  monument  to  the  late 
Empress  of  India  is  taking  shape  and  the  Viceroy  has 
recently  given  a  full  description  of  the  Memorial  Hall 
to  be  erected  at  Calcutta.  The  project  has  unfortunately 
not  received  universal  acceptance  and  outside  the  official 
capital  has  been  subjected  to  some  severe  criticism. 
Exception  has  been  taken  both  to  the  selection  of 
Calcutta  as  a  site  and  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
memorial.  It  is  described  as  wanting  in  appropriate 
Oriental  character,  being  foreign  in  conception  and 
execution,  constructed  in  a  remote  corner  of  India  from 
imported  material  after  an  imported  design  by  an 
imported  architect.  At  any  rate  the  Calcutta  project 
compares  favourably  with  that  suggested  for  the  rival 
city  of  Bombay  where  the  funds  are  disappointingly 
small  and  no  more  appropriate  idea  for  a  memorial  to 
the  Queen-Empress  can  be  devised  than  the  institution 
of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  bore  witness  to  the  great  growth 
both  of  the  work  and  the  popularity  of  the  work,  as 
evidenced  by  subscriptions.  In  the  year  490  lives  were 
saved,  an  unusually  small  number,  thanks,  as  Lord 
Selborne  said,  to  "the  happy  fact  that  the  sea  had 
been  kind".  Except  for  the  storm  in  the  second  week 
of  November,  when  the  "  Beauchamp  "  lifeboat  was  lost 
at  Caistor,  there  was  no  great  storm  during  the  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  year  wireless  telegraphy  may  be 
provided  for  lighthouses  and  light  vessels  round  the 
coast  and  if  the  Post  Office  can  extract  from  the  Trea- 
sury the  money  necessary  for  completing  the  system  of 
electrical  communication  round  the  coast  the  average  of 
lives  saved  from  dangers  of  the  sea  will  be  immensely 
increased.  It  is  time  that  life-saving  inventions  kept 
pace  with  engines  of  destruction. 
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During'  the  past  week  both  the  University  crews  have 
done  satisfactory  work  on  the  tideway.  On  Saturday 
last  they  both  essayed  a  full  course  at  a  slow  stroke, 
Cambridge  on  the  flood  and  Oxford  on  the  ebb. 
Allowance  being  made  for  the  conditions  of  tide  and 
wind,  the  performance  of  Cambridge  was  the  better  of 
the  two.  On  Monday  both  crews  did  light  work  and 
on  Tuesday  Oxford  in  a  trial  from  Hammersmith  to 
Putney  showed  marked  improvement.  They  have  dis- 
carded Dr.  Warre's  new  boat  in  favour  of  that  which  he 
designed  for  them  last  year.  The  new  ship  although 
more  comfortable  to  row  in  than  the  old  one  was 
undoubtedly  slow.  On  Wednesday  Oxford  rowed  the 
full  course  in  19  min.  12  sec.  They  had  bad  water  and 
were  unsteady  for  the  first  mile,  but  from  that  point 
they  settled  down  and  went  really  well  for  the  rest  of 
the  course.  On  the  same  day  Cambridge  went  from 
Putney  to  Hammersmith  at  a  faster  stroke  in  7  min. 
26  sec,  a  very  fine  performance.  Cambridge  are 
getting  better  together  and  are  undoubtedly  fast,  but 
Oxford  are  improving  very  rapidly  and  if  they  maintain 
their  improvement  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will 
upset  the  odds  which  are  at  present  being  laid  on 
Cambridge. 

Most  men  will,  we  think,  agree  with  the  jury  that 
ordered  Mr.  Hess  to  pay  Mr.  Bottomley  ^1,000 
damages  for  libel.  Mr.  Bottomley's  methods  are  not 
those  of  "la  haute  finance"  to  be  sure  ;  but  was  Mr. 
Hess  exactly  the  person  to  point  this  out  ?  The  British 
juryman  has  what  Charles  Lamb  would  have  called 
"an  imperfect  sympathy"  with  the  financial  journalist 
who  dubs  his  neighbour  thief  and  scoundrel  "  in  the 
public  interest  ",  while  all  the  time  he  is  running  a 
paper  to  advise  speculators  for  10  per  cent,  of  their 
profits.  Mr.  Hess  by  the  way  has  published  what  he 
calls  a  black  book  of  directors,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  respectable  names  in  the  City  appear  side  by  side 
with  those  of  men  convicted  of  forgery  and  fraud. 
We  have  heard,  though  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  that 
this  volume  is  accepted  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Foreign  Office  as  a  correct  guide  to  City  reputations  ! 
We  do  not  wonder  that  business  men  are  reluctant  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  these  offices,  if  the  financial 
"guide,  philosopher  and  friend  "  of  our  Secretaries  of 
State  is  Mr.  Hess. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  few  changes 
of  importance.  The  reserve  gained  ^565,964  to 
^^26,861, 814,  coin  and  bullion  having  risen  by^288,094 
including  ;^i66,ooo  received  from  abroad  on  balance  ; 
the  active  note  circulation  is  also  lower  by  £2'j'j,S'jo  on 
the  return  of  notes  from  the  provinces.  An  increase  in 
revenue  collections  is  reflected  in  the  public  deposits 
which  are  stronger  by  ^445,645  and  the  decrease  of 
;^362,938  in  other  securities  together  with  a  de- 
crease in  other  deposits  of  ;^277,842  mark  the  re- 
payment of  the  market  obligations  to  the  central 
institution.  The  resultant  of  the  various  changes  in 
the  figures  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  o"82 
per  cent,  to  46-30  as  against  50"87  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  ago. 

Almost  complete  stagnation  has  characterised  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week.  The  Funds 
have  been  a  dull  market  with  a  relapsing  tendency 
and  other  gilt-edged  stocks  have  been  neglected. 
Home  Railways  show  slight  declines  in  most  in- 
tances  and  dealers  in  the  American  market  have 
continued  to  content  themselves  by  marking  the 
parity  of  New  York  prices  ;  quotations  in  the  last- 
named  market  close  however  somewhat  higher  on 
balance  for  the  week.  South  African  mining  shares 
continue  to  give  way,  from  an  absence  of  buying 
orders  further  assisted  by  the  selling  induced  on 
the  news  of  the  disaster  to  Lord  Methuen's  force 
and  to  the  fear  that  Mr.  Rhodes'  death  is  imminent. 
An  echo  of  the  late  "boom"  was  heard  on  Thursday 
when  certain  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
declared  defaulters  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
additional  forced  sales  must  take  place  before  the 
market  can  gain  strength.  The  remaining  sections 
have  presented  no  feature  of  interest.  Consols  94 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  F^ebruary,  1902). 


LORD  METHUEN  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

'  I  "HE  merciful  device  "  Silence  !  "  reserved  at  presen 
J-  for  the  library  and  the  card-room  ought  to  h 
posted  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  every  West-Er 
club  upon  the  publication  of  grave  news  from  the  se; 
of  war.  We  sympathise  much  with  Lord  Methuer 
and  believe  that  he  has  been  horribly,  in  fact  gro 
tesquely,  unlucky.  By  more  than  two  years  of 
strenuous,  unadvertised  endeavour  he  had  indeed  gone 
far  towards  living  down  the  despatch  after  the  Modder 
River  fight  and  the  tragedy  at  Magersfontein.  He 
had  not  talked  of  seeing  the  thing  through  —  at 
which  Glasgow  grows  so  loud  lunged  —  but,  w 
chance  to  know,  resolved  to  see  it  through.  T 
be  beaten  soundly  and  wounded  and  captured  int 
the  bargain  is  in  these  circumstances  hard  indeed. 
And  yet,  driven  past  endurance  by  what  he  reads  and 
hears  about  this  incident,  the  plain  man  might  well 
wish  that  he  and  they  who  think  with  him  were 
treated  by  the  accredited  bores  of  life  as  well  as  the 
released  general  has  been  treated  by  De  la  Rey 
and  his  Boers.  Before  Elandslaagte  most  of  us  had 
begun  to  know  the  stay-at-home  strategist  and  arm- 
chair critic.  Long  before  Colenso  we  were  in  his  grip. 
He  came  before  us  in  various  forms  and  through  various 
channels,  but  was  always  a  Jekyll  and  never  a  Hyde. 
Sometimes  he  out-generalled  the  Boers  in  the  morning 
or  evening  leading  article,  ink  then  being  his  chief 
munition  of  war.  He  recalled  generals,  reformed  the 
entire  plan  of  campaign,  and  seemed  likely  even  to- 
court-martial  the  incapable  Ministry.  If  you  avoided 
him  in  print  it  was  only  to  meet  him  in  the  flesh  and 
he  had  you  by  the  button.  For  once  in  a  way  to  allow 
ourselves  the  luxury  of  a  quotation  from  a  poet  who 
is  not  elegant — he  was  always  killing  Kruger  with  his 
mouth.  When  the  tide  turned  he  vanished,  and  of  late 
has  been  quite  forgotten,  his  place  to  some  extent 
having  been  taken  perhaps  by  the  tedious  person  who> 
prates  of  "  efficiency  "  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club 
and  wants  "a  business  Cabinet"  for  "a  business 
nation  ".  The  Methuen  incident,  however,  has  brought 
him  to  the  front  again.  Has  he  not  already  announced 
with  a  fine  show  of  sternness  and  in  leaded  type — ^the 
only  lead  of  which  he  has  ever  had  a  taste — that  this 
was  another  "  surprise  "  ?  Does  he  not  haunt  the  club 
tape,  and,  taking  every  newcomer  a  little  apart,  shows 
how  it  ought  to  have  been  avoided  easily,  how  there 
was  rashness,  my  good  Sir,  rashness  ?  Sometimes, 
there  is  a  spurious  smack  of  the  military  about  these 
explanations  that  reminds  one  of  the  fat  Nabob's  expe- 
riences at  Dumdum  or  Budgebudge.  When  Joseph 
Sedley  was  for  recalling  these  a  slight  snore  was  the 
response.  Why  cannot  we  all  sleep  when  the  bore 
awakes  ? 

And,  with  one  rather  notable  exception,  all  the  other 
actors,  who  always  appear  on  the  scene  when  a  severe 
reverse  is  announced,  have  been  playing  their  parts  as 
usual.  The  mysterious  foreigner  has  come  again  to 
our  aid.  Him  M.  de  Blowitz  has  beguiled,  and  wires, 
over  his  compliments  mixed  up  of  course  with  the  so 
familiar  comment  of  his  own.  This  innameable  foreigner 
— who  no  doubt  represents  the  best  feeling  and  intellect 
of  the  French  nation — is  astounded  at  the  sublime 
equanimity  which  we  English  are  showing  in  our 
misfortune.  He  looked  to  find  us  prostrate  :  it  would 
be,  as  with  the  Girondist,  "rebus  in  arduis  facile  est 
contemnere  vitam ".  But  he  reports  we  are  not 
in  that  frame  of  mind.  There  is  no  "abdication"' 
in  the  air,  it  appears.  This  "thrills"  the  emotional 
foreigner  and  he  is  so  generous  that  in  self- 
abasement  he  contrasts  the  mood  of  his  own  people 
after  such  disasters  as  Sedan  and  Metz  with 
ours  after  Methuen's.  But  why  did  he  stop  at  the 
Franco-German  war?  He  should  have  gone  back 
further  and  admitted  that  Napoleon,  reproached  by  his 
intimates  for  serenity  in  deportment  during  the  return 
from  Moscow,  seems  scarcely  heroic  compared  with. 
Great  Britain  to  day.  Certainly  M.  de  Blowitz  has  been  in 
fine  form.  He  might  excusably  be  aburstwith  patriotic 
pride  in  his  countrymen.  In  Lord  Rosebery  we  are  a 
little  disappointed.  Of  course  he  has  alluded  to  the 
incident :  seeing  that  just  now  he  is  coming  out,  rather 
like  a  newspaper,  every  day,  that  was  only  to  be  ex- 
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5cted :  but  he  was  not  fresh  enough  in  what  he  said  about 
;eing-  the  thing  through.     This  accomplished  dry  fly 

herman,  so  cunning  with  his  angle,  knows  exactly  the 
.  his  public  are  rising  at,  and  he  can  commonly  put  it 

er  them  to  a  nicety  at  the  psychological  moment.  He 
always  "  rising  " — if  never  actually  landing — them, 
his  time,  however,  we  doubt  whether  he  chose  the  best 
y.  Surely  it  should  have  been  Lord  Methuen's  bad  luck, 
le  sympathy  which  so  brave  and  strenuous  a  man 
eserves  and  the  like  :  instead  of  which  Lord  Rosebery's 
y  is,  rather,  keep  a  brave  heart,  and  resolve,  &c. 

We  recognise  of  course  that  you  cannot  stop  the 
irgid  talk  about  this  indignity  to  British  arms,  at 
ame  any  more  than  abroad.  There  is  no  gagging 
argantua.  We  must  suff"er  the  bores  with  what  glad- 
gss  we  may.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  even  the 
lirly  intelligent  foreigner — "  thrill  "  or  no  "thrill  " — or 
le  average  sober  Briton  really  sees  this  thing  so 
idicrously  out  of  all  proportion  and  perspective  as 
light  be  supposed  from  the  cackle.  That  we  have 
ad  a  sharp  rap,  and  that  we  feel  it  all  the  more  after 
Ir.  Chamberlain's  deliberate  statement  very  lately  that 
le  war  was  drawing  to  its  inevitable  close,  is  not  to  be 
enied.  It  is  an  indignity  at  which  we  are  all  bound 
5  smart  a  little — they  who  talk  least  perhaps  smarting 
le  most.  The  personal  side,  the  sympathy  for  Lord 
[ethuen,  is,  we  believe,  that  which  is  uppermost  in 
len's  minds.  But  over  and  above  this  there  is  a 
jeling  of  discomfort  about  the  panic  or  whatever  it 
■as,  about  the  damage — not  permanent  but  still  real — 
)  prestige ;  together  with  disappointment  at  finding 
lat  inevitable  end,  which  seemed  so  near,  once 
iore  in  the  vague  distance.  This  is  reasonable 
nd  sober.  The  country  is  all  right.  It  is  the 
ilkers  and  writers  who  will  not  be  level-headed, 
"o  talk  with  set  lip  about  seeing  the  thing  through,  to 
ike  in  grim  earnest  the  chatter  of  the  Dutch  papers  or 
le  Yankee  yellow  press,  to  grumble  about  the  conduct 
f  the  war  when  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
auses  of  the  latest  mishap — this  is  a  form  of  hysterics 
cm  of  the  cheapness  of  electricity,  of  the  over-pro- 
uction  of  the  printing  press  and  of  too  much  talking  in 
igh  quarters.  There  was  a  time,  in  fable  at  any  rate,  in 
tritain  when  every  day  brought  out  "a  noble  knight" 
nd  every  knight  "a  noble  chance".  Now  it  only 
rings  out  a  speech. 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  LONDON 
HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

i\T^  quite  recently,  in  some  weekly  paper,  were  pre- 
»  »  sented  with  the  novel  information  that  the  housing 
uestion  would  soon  become  a  question  of  practical 
olitics.  Most  people  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  for 
bout  twenty  years  ;  but  most  of  what  they  have  had  to 
ead  on  the  subject  has  shown  as  little  appreciation 
f  it  as  the  article  of  which  we  are  thinking,  which 
rrived  at  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  very  likely 
le  question  is  not  a  practical  one  after  all,  because  it 
;  probably  insoluble.  In  strong  contrast  with  this 
ilettante,  nerveless  and  flaccid  treatment  of  what  Is  in 
'uth  a  very  practical  matter  that  only  requires  earnest- 
ess  and  a  good  method  applied  to  it  to  be  carried 
ut    satisfactorily,  is  Mr.    Claude   Hay's   article  on 

Home  Truths  about  Housing  "  in  the  current 
umber  of  the  "  National  Review  ".  The  reason  for  the 
Dntrast  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hay  happens  to  know 
hat  he  is  talking  about,  as  he  has  acquired  his  infor- 
lation  and  ideas  at  first  hand.  He  appears  to  be 
imost  if  not  quite  the  only  person  who  sees  clearly 
lat  it  is  as  impossible  to  leave  the  re-housing  of 
ondon — and  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem — 
1)  any  merely  municipal  body,  whether  it  be  the  County 
jouncil,  or  the   individual   London  boroughs,  as  it 

to  expect  it  to  leave  it  to  private  builders  stimu- 
ted  by  the  prospect  of  making  big  profits — which 
•,ems  to  be  the  only  motive  intelligible  to  some  writers, 
{r.  Hay  puts  his  finger  on  the  prime  cause  of  the  want 
'  success  which  has  attended  all  the  legislation  that 
IS  been  hitherto  passed.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
tate  instead  of  being  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
hole,  and   the  centre  of  the  business,  has  stood 


outside,  and  is  still  outside,  and  needs  to  put  itself 
inside  before  anything  worth  speaking  of  can  be  done. 

Queer  notions  some  people  must  have  of  the  functions 
of  the  State  who  can  propose  that  it  should  lend 
private  builders  money  at  2t',  per  cent,  to  do  the 
job  just  as  they  like — one  of  the  most  amazing  pro- 
posals for  financing  jerry-building  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived. This  is  not  the  kind  of  notion  Mr.  Hay  has 
of  what  the  State  should  do  in  the  matter.  He  shows 
that  the  reason  for  the  small  success  of  re-housing  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  State  department  which  has 
hitherto  had  the  management  of  the  Housing  Acts,  and 
the  defective  nature  of  its  relations  with  the  various  local 
authorities.  As  the  Acts  did  not  contemplate  a  problem 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  controlling  power  and  it  is 
proved  not  to  be.  For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Hay 
shows  that  the  terms  of  advancing  money,  and  repay- 
ment, and  building  conditions  for  municipal  re-housing 
schemes,  are  unsuitable  and  out  of  date.  This  is  the 
ineradicable  vice  of  the  present  system.  The  Acts 
contemplate  merely  local  action,  and  this  shuts 
out  the  possibility  of  a  scheme  that  shall  treat 
London  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  very  first  step  necessary 
has  never  been  taken — the  ascertaining  what  is  the  real 
deficiency  of  housing  accommodation  in  the  whole  of 
London,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  locality,  in 
relation  to  its  present  wants  and  its  probable  growth 
within  a  period  say  of  the  next  twenty  years.  Yet  the 
laying  of  the  bugbear  of  rents  largely  depends  on  this 
being  done.  Mr.  Hay  shows  that  overcrowding 
Is  not  caused  by  people's  Inability  to  pay  high  rents. 
They  pay  high  rents  and  have  to  be  overcrowded  not- 
withstanding. The  deficiency  of  houses  In  a  locality 
causes  high  rents  :  If  the  houses  were  provided  so  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  in  the  whole  of  London  the 
question  of  rents  would  settle  itself.  We  do  not  say 
that  everywhere  houses  could  be  built  which  would  be 
a  good  commercial  speculation  ;  but  It  is  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  to  endeavour  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  would  have  to  take 
such  a  burden  on  Its  shoulders  that  would  be  intoler- 
able. On  every  moral  and  physical  account  it  has 
to  be  done,  and  It  Is  an  unctuous  and  insincere  piece  of 
philosophic-historic  generalisation  to  suggest  that 
overcrowding  may  be  as  inevitable  in  modern  society 
as  it  was  in  ancient  societies. 

The  thing  can  be  done  :  it  is  merely  a  material  and 
mechanical  matter,  and  If  the  country  had  been  In 
earnest  It  could  have  been  settled  long  ago.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  overcrowding.  Increased  accom- 
modation in  London  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
inflow  of  population,  for  want  of  foresight  and  powers 
on  the  part  of  Government  and  the  local  authorities, 
and  the  system  of  private  business  building  has  broken 
down  because  it  was  not  equipped  for  the  conditions. 
To  talk  about  "  economic  forces  "  irresistibly  creating 
a  peculiar  housing  problem  is  nonsense.  If  there  had 
been  anything  like  adequate  imperial  and  municipal 
government  we  should  now  be  able  with  the  over- 
crowding clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
increasing  means  of  locomotion,  to  prevent  the  in- 
cubation of  any  "peculiar"  housing  problem  arising 
in  the  future.  But  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up 
once  for  all  or  the  problem  such  as  It  is  will  continue. 
Government  action  Is  necessary  for  this  if  it  is  to  be 
done  in  reasonable  time ;  and  If  it  Is  not  done  in 
reasonable  time  then,  though  census  statistics  may 
show  that  overcrowding  tends  to  abate,  yet  the 
tremendous  wastage  of  human  life  and  capacity,  and 
consequent  economic  loss  to  the  nation,  to  say 
nothing  of  moral  consequences  that  delay  would 
Involve,  must  at  all  costs  be  prevented.  The  point  to 
be  Insisted  on  is  that  the  problem  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole  :  It  is  one  problem  for  the  whole  of 
London,  and  Government  Is  the  one  and  only 
authority  which  can  deal  with  it  as  one  and  a 
whole.  It  alone  has  the  necessary  strength  behind 
It  to  carry  through  the  operations  required  for 
securing  that  the  deficiency  in  house-room  shall  be 
made  up  by  a  fixed  date.  What  can  the  London 
County  Council  do  for  this?  What  the  London 
Boroughs  ?  As  a  central  authority  the  Council, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  would  be  distrusted  and  resisted 
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as  it  has  been  in  the  matter  of  Water.  The  attempts 
of  the  Boroughs  in  their  own  localities  are  an  absurdity 
in  face  of  the  actual  conditions. 

The  Government  must  ascertain  through  an  inquiry 
conducted  by  experts,  an  inquiry  which  would  be 
partly  actuarial,  first,  the  amount  of  house-room  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  population 
calculated  according  to  the  Local  Government  by-law 
standard  ;  the  excess  space  occupied  by  houses  superior 
to  those  recognised  as  suitable  for  the  occupation  of 
the  working  classes  being  of  course  allowed  for  ; 
Secondly,  the  amount  of  actual  space  now  available. 
The  difference  between  these  two  amounts  of  space 
will  give  the  present  deficiency.  But  there  must  also 
be  ascertained  what  amount  of  space  will  be  required 
at  a  period,  say  twenty  years  hence  for  the  calculated 
increase  of  the  present  population.  In  a  mean  between 
the  space  now  wanted  and  the  space  required  in  twenty 
years  would  lie  the  extra  amount  of  house-room  which 
has  to  be  provided.  Then,  the  essential  point  being 
that  one  policy  and  one  plan  should  dominate  the 
building  scheme,  and  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present, 
a  building  scheme  must  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  or 
commission  of  building  experts  and  financiers.  The 
scheme  would  require  parliamentary  sanction  in  the 
form  of  a  Bill  and  would  be  carried  through  under  the 
direction  of  the  Home  Office  through  a  sub-department 
constituted  for  this  special  purpose,  the  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Councils  each  doing  its  allotted  work, 
and  making  such  use  of  private  enterprise  as  might  be 
determined  according  to  circumstances. 

What  is  thus  proposed  is  only  a  variation  from 
sporadic  to  central  and  concentrated  action  by  one 
powerful  authority  instead  of  a  hopeless  mass  of  dis- 
parate non-organised  bodies.  Whatever  housing  might 
cost  when  undertaken  by  these  heterogeneous  authorities 
and  persons  separately,  if  it  could  be  so  done  at  all, 
there  is  no  question  it  would  cost  less  if  it  were  done 
under  a  unified  plan  under  Government  ;  the  economy 
is  evident  because  the  method  implies  the  usual 
business  principle  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous 
agencies.  It  introduces  the  old  plan  of  collecting 
the  expenses  by  means  of  precepts  on  the  different 
localities  ;  but  otherwise  the  burden  of  the  rates 
would  be  unaltered,  except  so  far  as  local  burdens 
might  be  relieved  in  proportion  as  what  was  undertaken 
by  the  local  authority  under  the  general  scheme  had 
more  than  a  limited  local  bearing  and  importance.  Nor 
does  it  involve  any  essential  alteration  in  the  system  of 
finance.  Government  would  continue  to  make  loans  to 
local  authorities  as  at  present  ;  though  it  might 
happen  that  the  building  department  itself  in  some  cases 
would  have  need  of  money  for  the  acquisition  of  and  for 
dealing  with  property  in  the  course  of  its  operations, 
just  as  other  departments  need  it  for  many  business 
operations  involving  buying  and  selling  of  land.  Nor 
does  the  method  suggested  raise  additional  difficulties 
in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  Whether  property  shall  be  purchased  and 
held  by  Government  or  the  municipality  or  re-sold,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  acquired  on  lease,  or  how  otherwise 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  are  not  new  questions, 
but  old  ones  which  have  to  be  determined  already  in 
every  case  of  improvements.  The  changes  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  the  constitution  of  a  new 
sub-department  of  the  Home  Office  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  Housing  Acts,  increased  power  of 
initiative  and  direction  in  districts  where  local  bodies 
would  not  do  their  duty,  and  the  release  of  the  depart- 
ment from  some  of  the  restrictions  at  present  laid  down 
in  the  Acts.  These  restraints  have  prevented  them  from 
being  as  effective  as  they  might  have  been,  even  under 
a  system  which,  as  we  contend,  can  never  accomplish 
what  is  required  under  the  actual  and  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  housing  problem  in  London. 


IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WE  rank  Mr.  Willcocks'  report  on  Irrigation  in 
South  Africa  "  higher  than  that  of  the  Lands 
Settlement  Commission,  because  irrigation  is  a  factor 
of  such  importance  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
South  Africa  that  any  proposal  for  colonisation  which 


do  not  take  its  probable  effects  into  account  must  t 
be  fatally  imperfect.  Moreover,  there  is  a  breadth  of  r 
view  and  a  decision  about  Mr.  Willcocks'  conclusions  j 
which  would  invite  our  confidence,  even  though  we  j 
knew  nothing  of  his  Indian  and  Egyptian  record.  j 

It  is  well  to  notice  at  the  outset  that  in  spite  of  f 
the  continuance  of  the  war  Mr.  Willcocks  has  been  able  1 
to  write  a  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  of  prac-  1 
tically  every  distinct  area  in  the  Cape,  the  Transvaal,  1 
and  the  Orange  River  Colonies.    What  irrigation  will  i 
do  for  South  Africa  is   summed  up   in  "  regenera-  i 
tion  " — a  term  which  has  acquired  a  special  significance  i 
as  the  measure  of  England's  work  in  Egypt,  and  one  c 
which  comes  naturally  from  a  man  who  has  honourably 
participated  in  that  work.      "Fifty  years  ago",  he  i 
writes,  "  South  Africa  was  a  pastoral  country  import- 
ing cereals  and  dairy  produce  and  even  hay  from  foreign  ; 
countries.    It  is  the  same  to-day.    Half  a  century  ago 
it  needed  a  farm  of  5,000  acres  to  keep  a  family  in 
decent  comfort ;  to-day  it  needs  the  same  farm  ".  And 
why?     Because    "the  high-lying  plateau   of  South 
Africa  has  a  rainfall  suited  to  tropical  countries  and  a 
climate  which  belongs  to  a  temperate  zone ".     The  : 
rainfall  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  but  it  comes  at  the 
wrong  time.       Falling    in   the   autumn   months  of  1 
February  and  March,  it  is  followed  by  a  "severe  and  1 
biting  winter",  which,  together  with  the  winter  and  1 
spring  droughts,  makes  it  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.    Nor  does  it  fill  the  rivers  ;  since,  owing  to  1 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  successive  plateaux  from  the  ; 
interior  to   the  coast,    "year   by    year  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  roll  away  uselessly  to  the  sea ".  j 
And,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-western  t 
corner  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  "  Conquered  Territory  "  \ 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  the  high  veldt  of 
the  Transvaal,  "  the  agricultural  development  of  the  | 
whole  country  depends  entirely  on  irrigation  ".  All 
the  material  conditions  for  the  regeneration  of  South 
Africa   by   irrigation   are   there.     The   country   can  , 
afford  to  pay  a  price  for  perennial  irrigation  which  will 
assure  financial  success.    Taking  the  areas  in  the  arid  J 
or  semi-arid  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert  , 
into  cultivable  lands,  Mr.  Willcocks  estimates  that  the  i 
cost  of  providing  perennial  irrigation  from  reservoirs  ,' 
would  vary  from  ^7  los.  to  ^15  per  acre.    In  return  [ 
such  land  could  afford  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  from  ^£2 
to       per  acre  :  while  its  capital  value  would  rise  from  ' 
2S.  6d.  to  ;^20,  and  from        to  p^ioo  per  acre,  in  the 
case  of  poor  and  good  land  respectively.    And  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  could  afford  to  pay  a  much 
higher  rent  for  its  water  supply. 

To  the  question.  How   is   it   to   be   done  ?    Mr.  1 
Willcocks  gives  an  emphatic  answer.    Nothing  less  1 
than  the  agency  of  the   State  will  serve.     Private  \ 
enterprise,  even  if  organised  in  the  form  of  companies,  ; 
would  prove  insufficient.    The  large  schemes  of  irri-  ' 
gation  which  are  here  required  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  concessionaire  companies  "which   are   eager  for 
quick  returns  ".    All  experience  is  against  the  sugges- 
tion.   "If  private  enterprise  cannot  succeed  in  irri-  1 
gation  works  of  magnitude  in  America,  it  will  surely  I 
not  succeed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ",  writes  i 
Mr.  Willcocks.    It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  State  to  1 
carry  out  this  vast  enterprise,  and  for  this  purpose  it  | 
must  have  administrative  authority  and   a  sufficient 
revenue.    Briefly  Mr.  Willcocks  appeals  to  Lord  Milner 
to  play  the  part  of  Cavour.    All  springs  and  rivers  | 
must  be  declared  the  property  of  the  State.    All  the  I 
existing  irrigation  laws  of  the  three  colonies,  "framed 
by  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  who  came  from  wet 
and  foggy  countries  and  considered  the  accumulation  | 
and  storage  of  water  as  public  nuisances  and  the  transfer  I 
of  water  from  one  valley  to  another  as  a  public  evil",  | 
must  be  swept   away.    The  colonies  must   be  pro- 
claimed to  be  what  they  in  fact  are — arid  or  semi-arid 
countries  ;  and  a  system  of  irrigation  laws  must  be-  I 
framed  in  harmony  with  the   physical   requirements  1 
of  South  Africa.     Thus  armed  with  legislative  autho-  | 
rity  the  State   will  provide   itself  with  a  sufficient 
revenue   from    land   and   water    rates.     No  repro- 
ductive works  of  such  magnitude   as   are   here  ii> 
question   can    be   undertaken   in   arid   or  semi-arid 
countries   without   taxes   of  this   description.  Mr. 
Willcocks  suggests  an  average  rate  of  ^£1  per  acre  for 
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lerennial  irrigation,  and  a  land  tax  of  del.  per  acre, 
o  be  levied  independently  of  the  water  rate.  As 
egards  the  former  he  thinks  that  there  is  "scarcely 
.ny  part  of  South  Africa  where  the  agriculturist  cannot 
fford  to  pay  such  a  sum  "  ;  and  the  latter  he  recom- 
nends  not  only  as  a  source  of  revenue  but  also  on 
conomic  grounds.  "It  would  be  resented  at  first, 
lut  it  would  result  in  an  elimination  of  useless  land- 
lolders,  and  a  substitution  in  their  place  of  men  who 
i^ere  determined  to  work  their  lands  to  the  best 
dvantage."  Among  such  undesirable  people  are  in- 
luded  the  "poor  whites".  Under  such  a  system  the 
atural  springs  in  the  Transvaal  would  yield  a  revenue 
f  from  ^"150,000  to  ;;/^2oo,ooo  per  annum  ;  while  a 
ind  tax  of  hd.  per  acre  would  produce  a  yearly  return  * 
f  _;^3co,ooo  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

The  gross  results  of  the  measure  which  Mr. 
Villcocks  recommends  is  to  add  to  South  Africa 
,000,000  acres  of  land  perennially  irrigated  of  the 
apital  value  of  100, 000, 000,  by  an  outlay  of 
^30,000,000.  Of  this  area  1,000,000  acres  would  be 
dded  to  the  Cape  Colony,  750,000  acres  to  the  Orange 
Liver  Colony  :  while  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal, 
00,000  acres  in  the  high  country  would  be  added  for 
European  occupation,  and  1,000,000  acres  in  the 
7arm  low-lying  districts  would  be  rendered  avail- 
ble  for  British  Indian  immigrants.  Besides  this  area 
irectly  gained  by  irrigation,  Mr.  Willcocks  thinks 
hat  another  10,000,000  acres  of  land  depending  on 
ainfall  might  be  made  productive  by  improved  methods 
f  agriculture,  and  a  further  ^/^  100,000, 000  be  thus 
dded  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  South  Africa.  This 
ddition  of  ^£^200,000,000   to   its   permanent  wealth 

would  enable  the  country  to  contemplate  with  serenity 
le  dark  days  ",  when  its  gold  and  diamond  mines  will 
e  exhausted.  The  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  resources 
f  South  Africa  is  an  event  which  is  probably  more 
;mote  than  Mr.  Willcocks  realises.  What  we  want 
;  to  make  South  Africa  a  country  where  British 
alonists  can  expect  to  live  and  thrive  on  the  land  as 
ley  live  and  thrive  In  Australia  and  Canada.  Mr. 
Villcocks'  report  shows  that  this  can  be  done.  It  also 
lows  that  South  Africa  west  of  the  Drakenberg  is  one 
juntry,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  administered  success- 
illy  it  must  be  treated  as  such. 


BISHOPS  AND  CHANCELLORS. 

rHE  learned  and  logical  judgments  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew  last  Monday 
I  the  case  of  the  "  King  v.  Dr.  Tristram  and  Davey  " 
lould  in  truth  be  "  well  accepted  and  approved  by  all 
aber,  peaceable  and  truly  conscientious  sons  of  the 
hurch  of  England,"  inasmuch  as  unless  the  Lords 
:verse  the  Court  of  Appeal  they  have  put  it  within 
le  power  of  our  prelacy  to  lay  the  foundations  not 
nly  of  a  reformed  ecclesiastical  judicature  but  of  a 
;w  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  Up  to  the 
resent  time  Consistorial  Court  bumbledom — more  even 
lan  the  House  of  Commons — has  here  blocked  the 
ith  of  reform,  and  so  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  our 
irlous  ecclesiastical  estate.  In  proof  of  this  let  the 
icts  in  the  present  case  speak. 

There  were  certain  ornaments  in  a  Brighton  church 
hich,  if  they  excited  the  ire  of  outside  Protestants,  gave 
luch  pleasure  to  the  worshippers  thereat.  Some 
'  these  were  placed  in  the  church  before  con- 
;cration  with  the  personal  approbation  of  the  then 
shop,  and  all  the  articles  in  question  had  been 
iriodically  inspected  and  approved  by  the  local  arch- 
eacon.  However  a  gentleman  who  had  about  as 
uch  practical  interest  in  the  church  in  question  as  in 
le  mosque  of  S.  Sophia  was  set  up  by  a  partisan  and 
'osecuting  association  to  apply  in  the  Bishops'  Court 
■r  a  faculty  for  their  removal.  Now  be  it  noted  there 
even  by  Privy  Council  Law  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as 
I  the  legality  of  decorative  church  ornaments.  In 
most  all  cases  the  matter  rests  largely  on  the  discre- 
Dn  of  the  Ordinary.  Now  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese 
the  Ordinary's  alter  ego  or  he  is  nothing.  For  him 
specially  when  he  is  a  layman  with  no  practical 
lowledge  of  the  church  work  in  the  diocese)  to  make 


the  bishop  and  archdeacon  look  supremely  ridiculous 
would  in  any  case  be  a  very  serious  act.  But  here  the 
Chancellor  Dr.  Tristram  was  in  no  way  constrained 
to  set  up  his  own  against  the  episcopal  discretion. 
In  fact  it  was  his  duty  not  to  do  so.  True  it  was 
that  "  We  and  our  Successors  Bishops  of  Chichester  " 
had  given  him  by  patent  certain  powers  of  "hearing 
and  determining  in  our  absence "  a  certain  class  of 
cases  in  "our  Consistory  Court  of  Chichester"  but 
subject  to  the  following  very  proper  limitation  "  never- 
theless first  consulting  us  and  our  successors  and 
having  our  consent  in  case  either  party  earnestly  crave 
our  judgment  ".  One  party  to  the  suit  did  earnestly  crave 
the  bishop's  personal  judgment.  The  Chancellor  never- 
theless did  not  consult  the  bishop.  He  sat  as  judge. 
He  ordered  all  the  ornaments  to  be  removed,  and  held 
that  the  reservation  which  seemed  to  bind  him  to 
consult  his  superior  in  the  present  case  was  bad  at  law. 
Fortunately  there  comes  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
who  mistakes  his  position  a  mandamus  to  do  right 
from  our  Lord  the  King.  On  certain  technical  grounds 
of  procedure  a  Divisional  Court  refused  to  issue 
the  mandamus  against  this  learned  doctor  ;  but  a 
momentary  escape  has  landed  him  and  his  order  in  a 
worse  plight.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  not  merely 
overruled  the  technical  objections  of  the  Divisional 
Court.  It  has  overhauled  legally  and  historically  the 
status  of  the  diocesan  Chancellor  and  has  concluded 
that  the  judicial  powers  reserved  to  our  bishops  under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  are  still  theirs. 

Such  facts  as  those  of  this  Brighton  case  should 
help  the  public  to  understand  why  our  bishops  hold 
sacred  things  as  far  as  possible  from  the  legal  arena. 
Our  Church  Law  to-day  is  obsolete,  and,  to  enforce 
its  provisions,  as  our  Courts  Christian  have  in  recent 
years  interpreted  the  same,  would  make  in  the  old 
civilian's  language  not  a  constitutio,  sed  destitutio  vel 
destructio  of  our  ecclesiastical  estate.  It  may  indeed 
be  that  if  the  ecclesiastical  law  had  been  adminis- 
tered throughout  by  the  broad  common  sense  and 
humanity  of  our  great  Common  Law  or  Equity  Judges, 
the  system  might  to-day  give  somebody  satisfaction,  a 
case  possible  because  in  faculty  suits  relating  to  the 
ornaments  and  fabric  of  a  parish  church  the  episcopal 
veto  does  not  exist.  The  original  mischief  whence 
this  trouble  flows  has  been  the  setting  up  in  the 
post-Reformation  Church  Courts  of  the  civilian  (so 
called)  in  the  glories  of  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  some  tags  from  the  Jus  Civile. 

But  it  is  idle  to  slay  the  slain.    For  good  or  evil  the 
men  of  the  full-bottomed  wig  and  scarlet  gown  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  Canon  lawyers  whose  seats  they 
had  usurped.    There  exists  in  England  no  ecclesiastical 
Bar  or  Bench  of  any  utility,  for  the  reasons  that  it  will 
pay  no  man  at  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple  to  devote 
more  than  a  holiday  attention  to  the  study  of  a  system  of 
law  as  unremunerative  as  it  is  mysterious,  and  that  even 
were  this  prodigy  procurable,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
his  lack  of  historical  perspective  or  theological  sense 
would  make  his  knowledge  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the 
Church,    Of  course  our  bishops  need  still  to  consult 
lawyers,  as  they  also  need  in  the  course  of  their  profes- 
sional labour  to  consult  theologians,  historians,  and 
architects — but,  things  being  as  they  are,  an  architect 
would  be  hardly  less  absurd  as  a  bishop's  consistorial 
alter  ego  than  an  ordinary  Chancery  or  Common  Law 
barrister.    Indeed,  as  matters  now  are,  a  trained  cleric 
is  infinitely  superior  to  a  trained  lawyer  in  any  of  the 
usual  ritual  questions  that  arise  in  a  Consistorial  Court. 
To  see  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  reports  of 
the  judgment  which  the  clerical   Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Liverpool  and  the  lay  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  London  have  recently  given  on  the  legality 
of  an  isolated  crucifix  in  an  Anglican  church.  In 
the  result  of  the  two  cases  there  is  a  coincidence ;  in 
the  way  in  which  the  decision  is  reached  a  contrast — 
the  contrast   between   the   learned   man   who   is  at 
home  with  all  sides  of  his  subject,  and  the  learned  man 
who  is  not. 

The  need  of  the  time  however  is  not  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  clerical  for  lay  Chancellors.  The  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  destroy  the  bumbledom  of  the  Consis- 
torial Court.  Thanks  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  this  is  to- 
day an  easy  matter.    The  episcopal  college  has  only 
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to  agree  on  the  form  of  a  patent,  to  be  used  in  all 
dioceses,  which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  a  Diocesan 
Chancellor  to  exercise  any  discretion  other  than  that  of 
his  bishop's  in  any  suit  affecting  doctrine  or  ritual. 
This  effected,  the  clergy  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
study  of  the  Canon  Law  and  the  ecclesiastical 
statutes  of  the  realm.  If  the  bishops  would  give 
their  minds  to  the  matter,  we  believe  that  in  twenty 
years'  time  the  Church  would  have  a  better  class  of 
ecclesiastical  lawyers  than  any  that  this  country 
has  seen  since  the  Reformation.  The  moment  has 
arrived  for  the  bishops  to  begin  the  reform  of  the 
Church  Courts.  Will  they  take  it  or  will  the  golden 
chance  pass  away,  as  other  chances  have  passed?  It 
has  been  written  of  the  Anglican  bishops  of  the  four- 
teenth century  "Wrapped  up  in  their  business  they 
were  quite  contented,  if  all  things  proceeded  on  tradi- 
tional and  authorised  lines".  So  they  let  the  abuses 
of  their  ecclesiastical  Courts  slumber  and  the  Reforma- 
tion came  and  drowned  more  than  fleas.  Surely  the 
twentieth  century  calls  for  a  higher  statesmanship  from 
its  Prelacy. 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS— POET  TO  THE  TRADE.* 

IF  our  poet-laureate  is  able  from  his  dizzy  height  to 
discern  any  of  the  minute  forms  that  creep  and  run 
upon  the  earth,  he  may  have  discovered  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips.  If  he  has,  we  should  think  it  very  possible 
that  even  Mr.  Austin  is  troubled  with  some  misgivings 
as  to  whether  after  all  he  has  played  his  game  entirely 
aright.  Doubtless  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  poet  to 
the  king,  but  obviously  it  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to 
be  poet  to  the  trade.  Why  should  he  not  have  been 
both  ?  Where  was  his  mistake  ?  Did  he  care  too 
much  for  poetry?  Did  he  set  too  low  a  value  on  him- 
self? Did  he  allow  too  much  genuine  self-respect  to 
enter  into  that  estimate  ?  Well,  whatever  it  was,  he 
never  succeeded  in  getting  half  the  booming,  puffing, 
trumpeting,  slavering,  worship,  incense,  and  adoration 
Mr.  Phillips  glories  in.  Happily  the  laureateship  is 
for  life,  or  really  this  pushful  giant  might  pile  up 
logs  and  scale  high  heaven  itself  and  lay  unholy  hands 
on  the  laurel  wreath  and  tear  it  from  the  sacred  poet's 
brow.  Fortunately  the  leaves  of  the  laureate's  wreath 
are  like  those  of  the  young  beech  tree,  which  though  they 
fade  sadly  in  the  winter  of  discontent,  do  not  fall  off.  So 
Mr.  Phillips  must  let  that  ambition  go.  After  all  could 
it  be  worth  while  to  obtain  his  rewards,  solid  and  very 
good  business  as  they  are,  at  the  cost  of  the  advertise- 
ment employed  to  earn  them  ?  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  may 
rest  on  his  throne  in  peace.    It  certainly  could  not. 

Robert  Montgomery  had  his  day ;  he  had  a  glory 
and  a  success  almost  as  great,  if  not  as  substantial, 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Phillips  :  and  to  judge  from 
Macaulay's  essay,  which  conferred  on  him  an  immor- 
tality nothing  else  could  ever  have  given  him,  by 
methods  exactly  similar  to  those  whereby  Mr.  Phillips 
has  risen  to  the  surface.  Macaulay's  quotations  from 
the  publisher's  announcements  are,  with  a  change  in  the 
name,  almost  word  for  word  identical  with  the  puffs  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  Robert  Montgomery  had  his  day, 
and  we  know  his  end.  So  that  the  Phillips  boom — 
that  is  the  "  Times'  "  description  of  Mr.  Phillips'  career 
— is  so  far  no  new  portent  of  this  age  and  we  might  be 
content  to  leave  it  alone,  looking  to  the  end  of  these 
men.  But  there  are  aspects  of  shamelessness  about 
the  Phillips  boom  which  Robert  Montgomery  does  not 
seem  to  have  exhibited.  That  was  a  publisher's  and 
bookseller's  matter.  Vulgar  and  offensive  as  purely 
trade  puffs  are,  they  are,  in  a  way,  venial.  After 
all,  a  publisher's  business  is  to  sell  his  books,  and 
if  he  finds  that  by  telling  people  over  and  over 
again  that  a  goose  is  a  swan  and  a  sparrow 
a  nightingale  he  can  get  them  to  buy  geese  in  vast 
numbers  at  swans'  prices,  he  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
expected  to  refrain.  The  publisher  is  not  and  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  critic.  It  is  true  many  publishers 
would  shrink  from  Mr.  John  Lane's  generosity,  which 
insists  on  giving  everyone  a  copy  of  a  biography  of  the 
man  he  happens  to  be  booming  at  the  moment,  a 
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biography  written  partly  In  original  paragraphs  o(\' 
rancid  flattery,  flattery  however  outdone  in  selections  ' 
from  the  reviews  which  make  up  the  other  part  of 
the  book.  Of  course,  no  man  with  any  sensibility  ' 
would  have  allowed  his  publisher  to  advertise  him  in 
this  way.  Still  we  thank  Mr.  Lane  for  this  present, 
for  it  is  a  really  most  amusing  book.  The  picture  out- 
side is  comic  in  the  extreme.  Is  it  meant  for  the  apo- 
theosis of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  portrait  within  giving  the  other 
aspect  of  him  in  his  ordinary  workaday  clothes,  if  one 
may  use  the  word  "  ordinary"  of  so  great  a  man  ?  It 
seems  to  be  a  picture  of  a  man — evidently  not  too 
modest,  for  he  is  stark  naked — -vigorously  blowing  his 
own  trumpet,  with  something  at  his  side  that  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  a  battered  old  top  hat.  He  seems 
to  be  squatting  on  a  scroll  in  the  air,  the  whole  vividly 
recalling  Mother  Goose  on  her  broomstick.  We  resent 
his  implicitly  misrepresenting  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  as  a 
wholesale  devotee  of  Mr.  Phillips.  He  should  quote 
fully  and  fairly.  None  the  less  we  will  give  Mr.  Lane 
a  hint  for  a  second  edition.  A  bookseller,  asked  yester- 
day for  a  Shakespeare,  was  astounded  and  said  '*We 
are  not  asked  for  Shakespeare  now  ;  it  is  all  Stephen 
Phillips". 

But  the  really  sinister  aspect  of  this  boom  is  the 
part  played  by  professed  critics,  some  of  whom  are 
quite  competent  to  judge  of  the  truthfulness  of  their 
own  criticism.  That  critics  of  the  order  of  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  should  think  Mr.  Phillips  a  genius  or, 
in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  words,  "  a  real  nightingale  in  love 
with  a  real  rose  ",  is  no  matter.  The  man  who  thinks 
himself  competent  to  revise  FitzGerald's  version  of 
Omar  will  naturally  admire  the  audacity  which  under- 
takes to  improve  on  Homer  and  Dante.  But  there  are 
serious  critics  who  have  gone  quite  as  far  and  made , 
themselves  quite  as  ridiculous.  There  is  Mr.  W.  L. : 
Courtney,  saying  in  the  language  and  style  of  a  tub-  ■ 
thumper's  peroration,  "We  possess  in  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  one  who  redeems  our  age  from  its  comparative 
barrenness  in  the  higher  realms  of  poetry  ".  Conceive 
what  would  have  happened  if  Mr.  Courtney  had  talked 
such  stuff  to  his  pupils  in  the  old  days  at  Oxford  !  Then ; 
Mr.  William  Archer  hears  the  "  voice  of  Milton  "  in  Mr.  • 
Phillips'  lines  ;  while  Mr.  James  Douglas  caps  all  with' 
this  rhapsody.  "  '  Ulysses  '  "  [much-enduring  Ulysses  !] 
"  is  a  splendid  shower  of  dazzling  poetic  jewels  flung 
against  gorgeous  tapestries  that  are  shaken  by  the 
wind  of  passion."  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  some 
of  these  gentlemen,  of  whom  we  could  have  cited 
very  many  more  and  passages  quite  as  brilliant, 
honestly  believe  what  they  say  of  Mr.  Phillips  because 
they  do  not  know  better,  while  others  write  drivel  simply 
because  they  cannot  write  anything  else.  It  is  a  pity 
this  excuse  cannot  be  pleaded  for  all  ;  but  it  is  not 
credible  that  so  many  able  and  cultivated  men  could  lose 
their  head  at  the  same  moment.  The  explanation  is 
not  want  of  ability. 

See  how  a  boom  of  this  kind  is  worked.  An  ex- 
stage  player,  ex-army-coach  (see  Mr.  Lane's  book) 
after  "  imbibing  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  master  of 
the  poetic  drama  "  at  Stratford-on-Avon  (same  autho- 
rity) turns  to  poetry.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Clearly 
poetry  could  not  stand  on  its  own  legs.  On  the  other 
hand  a  "successful  poet"  is  a  good  asset  for  a  pub- 
lisher ;  if  only  the  press  can  be  got  in  line,  the  thing 
is  done  ;  publisher  and  press  together  can  establish 
a  reputation,  and  then  society  will  catch  on  lionising, 
and  everything  else  will  follow.  The  thing  begins  by 
a  well-known  journal  puffing  in  a  conspicuous  article 
Mr.  Phillips'  first  poem,  simply  because  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  paper,  and  there  was  a  desire  to 
push  him.  The  publisher  catches  on  :  the  boom's 
afloat.  The  poet's  personal  friends  run  about  from 
house  to  house  preaching  "  Stephen  Phillips  :  "  literary 
ladies,  and  some  smart  ones,  entreat  every  journalist 
they  know,  a  fortiori  every  editor,  to  write  up  Stephen 
Phillips.  The  critics,  with  social  ambitions  in  view,  do 
so.  Then  another  puffing  agency  comes  in.  The  poet 
has  by  this  time  been  pushed  enough  by  himself,  his 
friends,  and  the  trade  to  be  a  known  name.  Now 
the  patrons  of  letters,  our  Miecenases,  and  fashionable 
women  who  want  to  be  thought  literary  come  in  : 
tea  parties  are  given  in  the  poet's  honour  :  young 
ladies  foregather  to  hear  him  read  his  pieces.  The 
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old  story  :  Juvenal's  nuisance  recurs.  The  ball  goes 
on  viresque  acquirit  etc.  the  theatrical  managers, 
observing  that  this  person  is  written  up  in  the  papers, 
talked  of  in  drawing-rooms,  and  generally  seems  to 
be  "booming"  naturally  think  of  his  plays  for  their 
stage.  They  find  him  quite  amenable  ;  he  is  delighted 
to  sacrifice  poetry  to  spectacle.  And  so  he  is  acted, 
until  he  achieves  the  sublime  glory  of  having  two 
pieces  running  on  the  London  stage  at  the  same  time. 

Undoubtedly  the  thing  is  clever  ;  let  no  would-be 
Imitator  think  this  kind  of  thing  is  easily  done.  It 
requires  little  literary,  still  less  poetic,  ability  ;  you 
must  be  able  to  scan  a  line  and  string  together  a  few 
pretty  ideas,  but  it  does  not  matter  how  cheap  or  otiose. 
But  anybody  who  can  write  at  all  could  do  the  literary 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  organising  power  that  is 
wanted  and  the  right  temperament.  You  must  be 
thick-skinned,  or  you  could  not  stand  being  puffed  ; 
you  must  have  no  sensibility,  or  you  will  shrink  from 
appeals  on  your  behalf  ad  misericordiam.  You  must 
have  ceaseless  industry  in  pushing  yourself.  You 
must  have  an  eye  for  subjects.  You  must  take  very 
big  things,  or  your  pose  as  the  "higher  poet"  will 
suffer.  Robert  Montgomery  took  nothing  short  of  the 
Deity  or  Satan  :  Mr.  Phillips  improves  on  Homer  and 
Dante  (one  paper  said  he  did  well  what  Boccaccio  [sicj  did 
badly) :  he  still  has  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible  to 
amend  so  he  is  not  at  the  end  of  his  tether  yet.  You 
must  also  take  great  pains  to  create  a  personal  apart 
from  a  literary  interest  in  yourself :  you  must  get  your 
portrait  put  about  and  get  your  journalist  friends  to 
write  "intimate  pars."  about  you.  For  instance,  get 
one  of  them  to  describe  the  occasion  on  which  he  first 
met  you,  as  some  one  lately  in  the  "Daily  News" 
described  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Phillips  ;  it  might 
have  been  his  first  meeting  with  Gladstone  or  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

However,  literary  flotations  have  their  appointed  end 
as  have  certain  City  flotations.  You  may  fill  a  balloon 
with  gas  and  it  will  take  you  up  with  it  beautifully  for 
a  time,  but  it  will  not  take  you  to  heaven. 


LABOUR  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  Russian  working-man  is  not  the  important 
economic  factor  his  Western  brother  has 
become.  In  fact,  until  recently  he  might  have  been 
disposed  of  as  a  being  of  no  importance.  He  displayed 
little  or  no  initiative.  Divorced  from  the  land — his 
natural  element — ^and  from  his  beloved  primitive  tools, 
he  was  indeed  a  "  d^racine  ".  His  remarkable  adapta- 
bility enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  factory  and 
workshop  satisfactorily,  but  he  appeared  what  he 
really  was  :  a  peasant  understanding  little,  and  caring 
less,  about  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  modern 
machinery.  Several  years  of  systematic  training,  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  his  fellow-workers,  fresh  wants 
born  of  new  conditions,  the  influence  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  the  gradual  realisation  of  the  power  of 
capital  have  left  their  traces  on  the  mind  of  the  simple 
peasant.  Discontent,  that  first  step  towards  material 
progress,  has  laid  its  grip  on  the  Russian  workman. 
Whither  it  may  lead  him  is  not  to  be  foreseen,  no  parallel 
.situation  having  existed.  That  Russia  will  contribute 
something  peculiarly  her  own  in  the  development  of  her 
labour  problems  may  be  expected.  To  advance  on  the 
cut  and  dried  lines  of  theoretic  political  economy  would 
be  distinctly  un-Russian.  A  nation  apart — neither 
Western  nor  Eastern — she  must  evolve  her  own  laws 
as  she  goes  along.  For  the  present,  Russia  has  no 
great  manufacturing  population.  An  artisan  class, 
according  to  modern  Western  ideas,  does  not  exist. 
The  majority  of  workmen  are  still  peasants  and  retain 
an  interest  in  the  land.  No  great  industrial  centres 
work  havoc  with  the  landscape,  no  formidable  array  of 
chimneys  send  forth  clouds  of  grimy  smoke  to  cripple 
all  vegetation  within  its  reach.  Russian  towns  are  not 
the  outcome  of  a  growing  industrial  necessity.  The 
greater  number  are  but  overgrown  villages,  lost  in  a 
vast  expanse  of  field  and  forest,  possessing  neither 
individual  life  nor  institutions,  and  important  only  as 
centres  of  exchange.  Many  are  the  artificial  creations 
of  administrative  activity,  though  since  the  reaction 


in  1894  against  the  "zemstva"  (provincial  assemblies), 
when  municipal  government  was  handed  over  to  officials 
chosen  by  the  Tsar,  there  have  been  signs  of  not 
altogether  desirable  urban  development.  The  most  im- 
portant factories  are  therefore  not  always  to  be  looked 
for  in  towns.  In  a  country  where  wood  is  still  chiefly 
consumed  as  fuel  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  large  and 
well-managed  factories  within  easy  reach  of  extensive 
forests,  these  forests  being  the  property  of  the  factory- 
owner.  Nor  does  the  Russian  capitalist  regard  dis- 
tance from  a  railway  as  a  deterrent.  Labour  is  cheap 
and  time  is  not  money  in  Russia. 

Europe  cannot  boast  another  people  so  well  trained 
for  collective  labour  as  the  Russians.  Wherever  a 
group  has  a  common  economic  interest  to  look  after, 
or  some  common  work  to  carry  out,  an  artel  is  at  once 
formed.  The  artel  differs  from  all  co-operative  societies 
in  Europe  for  it  is  a  natural  form  of  popular  life  and 
owes  nothing  to  theory.  A  free  union,  its  membership 
is  voluntary,  each  member  being  free  to  withdraw  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  or  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
particular  work  for  which  the  artel  was  formed.  It 
has  no  legal  authority  over  its  members,  its  only 
protection  against  those  who  break  the  rules  being 
expulsion.  Artels  present  endless  variety  in  their  size 
and  economic  characters.  Some  are  the  permanent 
owners  of  small  workshops  ;  others  are  but  temporary 
associations  of  workmen  from  different  provinces,  who, 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  in  the  larger  cities, 
settle  in  a  house  together,  keep  a  common  table  and 
share  all  expenses.  Others  again,  include  the  men  of 
one  village,  all  following  the  same  trade,  who  sally 
forth  in  the  early  spring  in  search  of  work,  only 
returning  to  their  homes  In  the  autumn  when  the 
approach  of  winter  makes  out-of-door  occupation 
impossible.  Contractors  invariably  prefer  to  negotiate 
with  artels.  Every  artel  accepts  work  and  makes 
engagements  as  a  body,  the  work  undertaken  being 
distributed  or  divided  amongst  the  members.  Incom- 
petency and  laziness  meet  with  no  toleration.  Artels 
flourish  all  over  European  Russia.  They  may  be  met 
with  in  cities,  villages,  and  forests  ;  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  among  the  fishers  of  the  north,  the  drainers  of 
marshes,  diggers  of  ditches,  and  mowers  of  communal 
meadows. 

The  position  of  the  well-to-do  workman  will  explain 
itself  in  a  short  sketch  of  one  of  the  large  cotton-mills, 
and  though  the  fairly  favourable  conditions  under 
which  the  men  work  do  not  apply  to  all  factory 
operatives,  well-managed  factories  are  not  now  the 
exceptions  they  used  to  be.  The  "  fabric"  in  question 
is  situated  between  two  small  villages  (destined  to 
become  a  town),  and  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  forest. 
Originally  possessing  700  looms,  it  now  works  3,000 
and  employs  over  4,000  hands,  exclusive  of  machinists. 
The  buildings  consist  of  the  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  barracks  where  the  workers  are  lodged  free,  a 
general  refectory,  school,  hospital,  and  library.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  married  men  are  encouraged 
to  bring  their  wives  with  them,  part  of  the  barracks 
being  set  aside  for  the  married  couples  and  their 
children.  The  necessity  of  leaving  the  women  behind 
to  do  the  work  in  the  fields  when  the  men  go  forth  to 
engage  themselves  as  factory  hands,  coachmen,  porters, 
servants,  &c.,  has  led,  as  one  may  readily  imagine,  to 
serious  abuses.  Considering  how  important  it  is  that 
the  land  belonging  to  the  "mir"  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  considering  that  the  removal  of  a  family 
means  forfeiting  its  share  in  the  general  distribution,  it  is 
difficult,  in  existing  circumstances,  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  this  evil.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  for  those  workmen 
who  have  severed  all  connexion  with  the  "mir",  and 
have  no  village  home  awaiting  their  return,  the  ac- 
commodation extended  to  wives  and  children  is  an 
indisputable  right.  The  hands  are  all  paid  by  piece- 
work, the  average  earnings  being  :  for  the  men  7 
roubles  (the  rouble  is  worth  a  fraction  over  2s.)  a  week  ; 
for  the  women  in  the  spinning-mills  from  10  to  11 
roubles  a  month,  while  those  engaged  in  weaving  earn 
from  17  to  18  roubles  a  month.  About  240  children 
attend  the  free  school,  the  most  important  feature  of 
which  appears  to  be  religious  teaching.  The  hospital 
— also  free — contains  forty-five  beds  and  is  not  only  for 
the  mill-hands  :  any  peasant  living  within  a  radius  of 
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twelve  versts  Is  eligible  for  admission.  Universal  pro- 
vision-stores make  shopping  an  easy  matter  especially 
as  there  is  a  common  table,  the  workers  themselves 
choosing  a  competent  person  to  do  the  catering  and 
cooking — no  complicated  undertaking.  The  stores  are 
not  run  on  the  co-operative  system,  but  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  mill.  When  they  were  first  opened  it  was 
agreed  that  no  credit  should  be  given,  but  the  ready- 
money  system  had  to  be  abandoned  as  It  necessitated 
paying  the  men  weekly.  Four  paj  -days  a  month  proved 
impracticable  owing  to  the  decrease  In  each  man's 
work  both  on  pay-day  and  the  day  following.  The 
working-day  has  recently  been  limited  to  eleven  and  a 
half  hours.  Though  this  is  certainly  very  long  It  must 
be  remembered  that  no  workman  or  peasant  will  work  on 
a  Saint's  day  (the  special  days  set  apart  to  be  observed 
as  holy  days  b)'  the  Church).  These  are  so  numerous 
that,  including  Sundays,  they  reduce  the  working  year 
about  a  third.  Any  further  reduction  of  hours  would 
therefore  prove  a  serious  matter  to  employers  of  labour 
who  already  find  these  constant  Interruptions  most 
prejudicial. 

The  mill  has  Its  own  police  chosen  from  the  men 
employed,  and  Its  own  orchestra.  Amusements  of 
various  kinds  are  provided  for  the  mill-hands  on  Sunday 
afternoons  during  the  summer  months.  The  distressed 
and  ashamed  faces  of  the  women,  when  on  one  occasion 
a  ballet-dancer  figured  In  a  group  of  strolling  players, 
most  eloquently  expressed  their  disapproval.  Village 
games  are  characterised  by  their  quaint  gravity,  and 
the  dancing  of  the  women  by  its  modesty. 

For  the  time  being  these  collective  methods  answer 
very  well  In  Russia  where  the  traditions  of  the  "  mir  " 
still  exercise  so  strong  an  influence.  The  artisan  of 
the  "domestic  system"  is  distinctly  more  attractive 
than  the  undeveloped  workman  of  the  "great  in- 
dustry ".  His  Importance  may  be  estimated  when 
It  Is  realised  that  out  of  the  80,000,000  population 
of  European  Russia,  7,500,000  peasants  are  engaged 
in  domestic  trades  (factory  operatives  only  number 
about  1,500,000),  which  represent  ^150,000,000  yearly. 
In  the  Government  of  Moscow,  the  chief  manufac- 
turing region  of  Russia,  the  amount  derived  from 
these  bye-Industries  is  three  times  larger  than  the 
amount  paid  In  wages  by  the  factories. 

The  economic  progress  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  done  much  to  destroy  the  idea  of  unity  which  was 
so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Russian  peasant  life.  The 
Russian  is  beginning  to  understand  that  in  the  coming 
struggle  each  man  will  depend  on  his  own  personal 
ability  and  industry,  this  inclines  him  to  shirk  his  duty 
to  the  "mir",  while  his  newly  acquired  ideas  about 
money  make  him  Impatient  of  the  constant  demand 
upon  his  earnings  made  by  relations.  "  Un  pour  tous, 
tous  pour  un  "  adequately  described  the  attitude  of  the 
peasant,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it  Is  apparently 
by  the  Introduction  of  "  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all 
uncharltableness  "  that  he  is  to  achieve  material  pro- 
gress, if  it  is  progress,  and  If  he  does  achieve  it. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PLACE  UPON  POETRY.* 

SUCH  books  as  Canon  Ravvnsley's  "Literary  Asso- 
ciations of  the  English  Lakes  "  seem  to  invite 
an  inquiry  whether  the  environment  of  poets  really 
does  exert  a  formative  influence  on  their  genius  and 
their  art— whether  It  Is  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  said  of  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  that  one  was 
the  poetic  child  of  Lakeland  and  the  other  of  the 
Border  country.  People  sometimes  talk  and  write  as 
if  there  were  some  local  Muse  of  hill  or  flat  who 
took  possession  of  her  votaries  in  early  youth 
and  swayed  their  congenital  genius  into  conformity 
with  scenic  surroundings.  A  Calvinistic  turn  of 
thought,  for  instance,  has  been  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  stern  and  mountainous  scenery,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  look  for  that  tendency  among 
English  poets  we  have  to  make  southwards  to  the 
placid  Ouse  "  that  as  with  molten  glass  inlays  the  vale  " 
and  find  our  Calvinist  in  Cowper.    If  poets  were  really 

*  "Literary  Associations  of  llic  Englis'ti  Lakes."  2  vols.  lo.v. 
net.  "  Kuslun  and  tin-  lOiif^lisli  Lukes."  i  vol.  ^s.  net.  By  LL  D. 
I<;iw'nsley.    Glasgow  :  MacLeliose  1901. 


in  this  way  the  creatures  of  their  surroundings  it  is 
obvious  that  a  statistical  disciple  of  Buckle  or  Taine 
could  make  us  a  tinted  poetical  map  of  the  British 
Islands  after  the  analogy  of  those  provided  by  geo- 
logists. Yellow  poets  might  be  found  colouring 
the  flats  of  East  Anglia  while  a  pink  poet  might  be 
seen  to  preponderate  among  the  hills  of  Wales.  Such 
Ideas  are  very  soon  seen  to  be  purely  fanciful. 
The  poet  Is  not  the  creature  and  slave  of  his 
surroundings,  Itinerant  or  not  he  is  just  a  man 
with  a  camera.  If  photographs  are  to  be  taken  it  is 
obviously  upon  neighbouring  objects  that  the  camera 
has  to  be  turned  but  within  these  limits  photographer 
and  poet  are  still  themselves  ;  they  retain  their  taste  in 
treatment  and  their  predilections  of  choice.  Shelley  for 
example  and  Keats  were  both  poets  of  our  southern  coun- 
ties, and  out  of  the  materials  presented  to  them  both  they 
painted  pictures  quite  surprisingly  unlike.  The  images 
of  Keats  are  mostly  solid  and  palpable — a  hare  limp- 
ing through  frozen  grass — "  lucent  syrups  tinct  v/ith 
cinnamon  " — the  rank  stems  of  some  "  pipy  hemlock  " 
growing  in  a  ditch — in  such  things  he  delighted 
and  described  them  with  a  Dutch  minuteness. 
Shelley  on  the  other  hand  was  Turneresque ;  he 
desired  the  misty  and  diaphanous  ;  he  cared  more  for  the 
"  rainbows  of  the  brooks  "  than  for  the  brooks  them- 
selves and  In  his  hands  the  warm  palpitating  skylark 
becomes  an  "  embodied  abstraction  ".  And  so  also 
when  Wordsworth — the  poet- be  it  remembered  not  only 
of  the  Lakes  but  also  of  Wood  Street  Cheapside  and  of 
the  Thames  at  Richmond — when  Wordsworth  crosses 
Westminster  Bridge  he  has  got  his  Wordsworthlan 
camera  with  him — the  camera  which  had  photographed 
so  many  mountains  only  because  it  was  among  moun- 
tains that  Wordsworth  happened  to  be  born. 

"  Dear  God  !  The  very  houses  seem  asleep 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 

He  gropes  as  characteristically  in  London  as  in  Lake- 
land for  the  unselzable  soul  behind  the  visual  image — just 
as  when  an  undergraduate  In  the  flats  of  Cambridge- 
shire his  fancy  had  transfigured  Into  mystery  the 
statue  of 

"  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone 

The  term  "  Lake-poet  "  had  indeed  never  any  valuable 
meaning  and  never  Implied   any   Intelligent  literary 
criticism.    Coleridge  went  there  in  pursuit  of  Words- 
worth— Southey  in  pursuit  of  Coleridge — and  so  with 
the  rest  of  that  most  motley  crowd — types  as  divergent 
as  Gray  and  Ruskin — who  have  been  either  dwellers  or 
visitors  in  Canon  Rawnsley's  "bit  of  mountain  ground 
twenty  miles  in  diameter  ".    It  is  much  in  the  same 
way  that  little  groups  of  painters  become  associated 
with  irrelevant  accidents  of  birthplace  or  locality,  but 
art  criticism  as  such  has  no  legitimate  interest  In 
the  fact  that  Old  Crome  painted  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich  or  that  Millet  Imagined  and  composed 
his  "Angelus"  at  the  little  village  of  Barbizon,  and 
so  in  poetry,  when  Tennyson  appeals  to  his  "dewy 
dawn   of   Memory  "    in  the   Lincolnshire   levels,  he 
gets  quite  as  much  emotion  out  of  "The  poplars  four 
that  grew  beside  his  father's  door "  as  ever  Scott  or 
Wordsworth  could  get  out  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn. 
It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some  to  think  vaguely  of 
Ossian — of  the  Keltic  spirit  In  general — of  the  fact  that 
the  hills  of  this  island  lie  mostly  to  the  westward — 
and  so  to  persuade  themselves  that  poetry,  like  the 
Liberty  of  Milton  or  the  Love  of  Vergil's  shepherd,  is 
by  right  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks.    In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  Keltic  spirit  is  not  local  but  racial  and  is  as 
likely  to  flourish  in  the  flaf  pastures  of  Meath  as  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway.    The  Keltic  spirit  has  been  edged 
continually  westward  by  a  sort  of  "  law  of  westward 
drift  "  because  the  tides  of  invasion  have  set  in  upon 
Britain  from  the  eastward  side.    If  our  invaders  had 
been  launched  upon  us  from  the  side  of  the  sunset  we 
might  have  found  the  Pan-Keltic  Congress  taking  place 
not  In  Dublin  but  at  Norwich,  and  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Armada  storm-driven  to  leave  their  traces  on  the 
Western  Irish  coast  would  not  have  been  an  exception 
but  a  type. 

Reflection,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  soon  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  for  poets,  of  all  people  in  the 
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world,  the  mind  is  its  own  place.  The  locus  classicus 
of  complaint  against  a  supposed  unfriendly  environ- 
ment is  probably  the  grumble  of  Herrick  vegetating  in 
a  dull  Devonshire  vicarage  instead  of  carousing  with 
Ben  Jonson  at  the  "  Dog"  or  "Triple  Tun  ". 

"  Yet  justly,  too,  I  must  confess 
I  ne'er  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  press 
Than  where  I  loath'd  so  much." 

Even  after  this  confession  we  must  still  largely  dis- 
count the  writer's  discontent,  for  if  ever  a  man  took 
obvious  delight  in  rural  incidents,  from  the  laden 
hock-cart  to  the  hen  going  to  lay  her  "long  white 
egg  ",  that  gloriously  self-convicted  poet  was  Herrick 
himself. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  one  class  of  poet  who 
has  real  reason  to  complain  of  his  surroundings  and 
that  is  the  poet  who  has  been  long  in  populous  city 
pent.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion  that 
Wordsworth's  famous  Westminster  sonnet  was  written 
when  the  city  was  for  the  nonce  ttoAis  aTroAts — a  city  of 
the  apparently  dead.  The  muse  of  song  as  well  as  of 
sketch  might  hopefully  visit  Lord  Macaulay's  perching 
New  Zealander.  It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  the 
very  finest  verse — "Paradise  Lost"  may  stand  for 
example — has  been  written  in  this  City  of  London.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  answer  that  the  sightless  poet  of  the  sun 
that  set  and  the  twilight  that  stole  over  Paradise  had 
many  memories  upon  which  to  draw — he  had  watched 
the  sunsets  of  Horton  which, /(7ce  the  Lake  enthusiasts, 
are  just  as  inspiring  as  those  of  Windermere.  Nor  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  our  earlier  poets  had  not  to  walk 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Oxford  Street  to  find  themselves 
among  green  fields.  Even  Thomson  the  indolent  might 
easily  reach  "some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains" 
from  which  he  could  "  taste  the  smell  of  dairy  ".  It  may 
be  added  that  when  we  get  poems  with  titles  professedly 
urban — Mr.  Davidson's  "  Fleet  Street  Eclogues"  and 
Alexander  Smith's  "  City  Poems  "  are  the  first  instances 
that  come  to  mind — we  are  generally  transported  into 
the  country  at  express  speed.  These  City  poets  have  a 
most  disproportionable  quantity  of  rus  in  their  urbs. 
We  do  not  of  course  forget  that  for  more  than  a  century 
our  poets  were  indeed  poets  of  the  town  and  far  be  it 
from  us  to  belittle  the  Muse  of  Ombre  and  frothing 
chocolate  and  sylphs  that  were  "  wedged  whole  ages  in 
a  bodkin's  eye  ".  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  has  always 
seemed  to  us  the  most  barren  of  questions  since  he  was 
at  all  events  a  most  magnificent  writer.  But  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  any  chance  quotation  that  is  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  bulk  of  our  best  poetry — 

"  The  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods 
Tall  oaks  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars  " — 

;o  find  how  far  we  have  got  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ury  and  the  author  of  "  Windsor  Forest  ".  We  were 
imused  the  other  day  by  a  remark  in  this  connexion  of 
)ne  of  Pope's  earlier  biographers.  It  ought  to  be 
emembered,  says  Rufi^head,  that  when  Pope  wrote  his 
)oem,  Windsor  Forest  had  "no  magnificent  lakes  or  cas- 
ades,  no  elegant  structures,  or  other  beauties  with  which 
oyal  taste  and  magnificence  has  since  embellished  it ". 
10  Ruffhead  the  cascade  at  Virginia  Water  was  a  much 
nore  poetic  object  than  a  moonlit  oak  or  a  clamorous 
apwing.  The  so-called  "local  poetry"  of  which 
'Windsor  Forest"  is  the  type — the  poetry  of  which 
.ongfellow  made  a  collection  in  his  "  Poems  of  Places" 
-need  not  detain  us  long  for  it  is  local  only  in  name, 
vny  navigable  river  would  have  done  as  well  for 
)enham  as  the  Thames,  and  the  thrush  have  sung  as 
vveetly  to  Dyer  on  any  other  hill  as  on  that  of  Grongar. 
)ne  real  connexion  between  place  and  poetry  has  indeed 
een  noticed  in  the  poems  of  all  ages— the  extraordinary 
old  which  the  scenery  of  their  youth  has  upon  the 
naginations  of  the  dying.  The  heart  "pants  to  the 
lace  from  whence  at  first  she  flew"  "  et  dulces 
loriens  reminiscitur  Argos  ".  Or,  to  quote  from  the 
nort  poem  in  which  to  our  thinking  Stevenson  came 
s  near  as  he  ever  did  to  high  poetry,  we  get  some 
Kile  of  the  Tropics  dreaming  of  the  cool  shores 

Where  around  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the  whaups 
are  crying 
His  heart  remembers  how  !  " 


A  BIRD  STUDY  AT  DAWN. 

WHERE  the  Wye  debouches  into  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn  there  is,  at  low  tide,  a  plentiful 
abundance  of  very  soft  mud  much  affected  by  the  red- 
shank and  the  black-headed  gull.  Over  the  far- 
stretching  wastes  of  the  estuary  itself,  which,  in  the 
evening,  beneath  the  wan  splendour  of  a  winter  sunset, 
present  effects  that  yield  not  in  their  sad  and  pensive 
desolation  to  those  of  many  a  bolder  shore — it  is 
wonderful  then  how  mud  can  be  glorified — the  glasses 
cannot  be  used  with  much  effect.  Vast  realms  of 
lifeless  solitude  have  invariably  to  be  swept  by  them 
before  there  appear  certain  dots,  which,  by  moving, 
prove  themselves  in  due  season  to  be  birds.  They 
are  sure  to  be  but  moderately  distant  from  some 
projecting  point  of  land  belonging  to  the  opposite 
shore,  but  knowing  that,  were  you  there,  they 
would  then  be  standing  on  the  nearer  muddiness 
which  skirts  your  own,  you  do  not  repine  at  this 
much.  You  wish  only  that  your  very  good  glasses  were 
a  degree  or  two  better.  But  from  either  bank  of  the 
Wye — and  especially  from  a  little  green  knoll  near  a 
pretty  little  village  that  I  know  of  on  one  of  them— a 
close  study  can  be  made  of  what  goes  on  either  in  the 
water  or  on  the  steep,  sloping  mud-banks  ascending 
from  it  when  the  tide  is  out.  Rising  before  dawn  and 
creeping  into  the  midst  of  bushes  that  look  down  upon 
black  seaweed,  one  prepares — comforted  with  two  huge 
plaids  and  some  "pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  "  in  the 
way  of  minor  wraps — to  see  one  kind  of  world  grow, 
gradually,  into  another.  The  moon  is  at  the  full,  and — 
though  not  far  from  six  by  the  clock — shining  with 
wonderful  brilliancy.  The  world  sleeps  in  silver,  and 
the  yellow  light  of  an  early-lit  lantern  in  some  black 
fishing-smack,  at  anchor — of  all  human  handiwork, 
perhaps,  that  which  least  jars  with  nature — is  the  only 
thing  that  hints  at  coming  day.  By  some  effect  of  chiaro- 
oscuro  which  none  but  artists  need  understand,  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  line  of  mud-bank  is  caught — and  beauti- 
fully caught — by  the  moonbeams.  Below  this,  a  deep, 
dark  shadow  seems  sometimes  the  water  itself,  some- 
times a  frowning  precipice  that  it  laps,  sometimes  the 
near-lying  hills  reflected  within  it. 

Slowly — wonderfully  slowly— that  black  and  form- 
less inkiness  passes  into  something  like  an  outline 
and  begins,  at  length,  to  assume  its  familiar  features, 
slowly  the  moon,  still  shining,  ceases  to  hallow  and 
becomes  hard  and  hag-like.  At  length,  just  as 
the  mud-banks  are  mud-banks  and  the  earth  lies 
revealed  and  palpable,  a  distinct  but  not  yet  a 
hard  reality,  just  as  the  cold  grey  morning  kisses, 
with  chillier  lips,  the  cold  dark  night,  a  little  silver 
cloud  comes  moving,  swiftly  and  silently,  over 
"that  broad  water  of  the  west"  in  which  the  Wye 
loses  itself,  and,  entering  the  narrower  channel  at  its 
exact  centre,  continues  up  it  with  the  same  mathe- 
matical accuracy  and,  sweeping  round  the  first  broad, 
crescent  bend,  passes  "in  music  out  of  sight" — for 
there  is  a  music  of  sight  and  motion  as  well  as 
of  sound.  It  is  the  first  batch  of  the  first-arriving 
gulls  and  it  is  worth  rising  in  midwinter  and  sitting 
for  a  cold  hour  and  more  to  see  that  lovely  coming, 
that  quiet  greeting  of  the  quiet,  silent  dawn.  Other 
bands  follow,  but  there  is  something  in  that  first 
arrival — the  first  soft  sliding  of  life  into  a  dead-awaken- 
ing world — that  is  never  after  equalled.  They  bring  no 
tidings,  these  others,  they  come  not  as  the  harbingers 
of  joy  and  day.  They  are  birds,  merely,  whilst  to  their 
fair  avant-couriers  the  imagination — struggle  as  it  will 
if  it  must  struggle — has  to  attribute  something  of  an 
angelic  character.  They  fly  on  too  and  disappear  ;  the 
gulls  settle  down  on  the  water.  At  first  they  are  idle 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  hungry.  As  time  goes  on, 
i  however,  their  appetites  develop,  though  always  com- 
!  pared  to  other  species — the  herring  or  black-backed  gulls 
i  for  instance — they  are  dainty  feeders.  Floating  grace- 
fully on  the  water,  on  which  they  sit  high  and  light, 
the  head  and  tail  well  raised,  one  or  another  of  them 
will,  ever  and  anon,  rise  into  the  air  and  circle  about 
at  a  moderate  height.  At  once  one  comes  sweeping 
down,  seems  about  to  plunge,  but,  pausing  and  checking 
itself  when  almost  on  the  surface,  hovers  for  a  moment 
above  it  with   an   undulatory  motion,   then  shoots 
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suddenly  skywards  again,  in  a  swift  sidelong  sweep. 
Another  circle  or  two,  another  descent,  more  hover- 
ing, and  this  time  the  plunge  is  made,  or  rather, 
the  bird  just  drops  upon  the  water,  its  legs  stretched, 
dangling,  down — a  little  projected — as  though  about  to 
seize  on  something  with  its  feet — a  thing,  I  believe, 
which  a  gull  does  not,  though  it  habitually  strikes 
with  them.  As  it  pitches,  the  head  bobs  forward 
and  something  is  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  just  the  very  tip  of  the  bill.  The  action  is 
quiet  and  the  look  of  the  bird  Inquisitorial  as  though 
it  were  piercing  into  something  very  minute  and  not 
greatly  worth  the  getting.  As  floating  debris  is 
generally,  then,  to  be  seen  it  looks  as  if  an  insect  or 
other  excrescence  had  been  picked  off  some  kind  of 
weed  that  the  stream  was  carrying  down  with  It — 
though  to  the  great  masses  of  black-brown  seaweed 
clothing  some  rocks  near  them  these  gulls  pay  no 
attention.  Small  profits  and  by  no  means  quick  returns 
seem  to  content  them  In  their  water-work,  and  when 
they  feed  on  the  mud-banks  of  the  river,  It  is,  ap- 
parently, upon  the  same  principle  of  moderation. 
Sweeping  these  last  with  the  glasses  it  is  Impossible 
to  see  any,  the  slightest,  projection  upon  their  surface, 
which,  though  often  furrowed  with  deep  corrugations 
resembling  miniature  gorges  with  high,  sharp  ridges 
between — nay,  with  smaller  ones  more  like  those  of 
"  the  ribbed  sea-sand  " — is  yet  without  crack  or  rough- 
ness— the  wrinkles  themselves  are  smooth.  But  just 
under  this  shining  epidermis  Ijiere  Is  something  upon 
which  a  flock  of  redshanks — numbering  upwards  of  a 
hundred — seem  principally — if  not  exclusively — to  live. 
These  little  birds  run  about  over  this  their  happy 
hunting-ground,  Imprinting,  with  each  little  dainty 
step  that  they  take,  a  pretty  little  mark  In  the  soft 
mud,  so  that  they  leave  behind  them  a  neat  little  track, 
which  it  is  pleasant,  through  the  glasses,  to  see  a- 
making.  At  frequent  Intervals  they  stop  and  pressing 
upon,  rather  than  probing,  the  soft  carpet  with  the 
tips  of  their  slender  bills — doing  it  all  so  delicately  that 
they  look  like  so  many  little  doctors  feeling  a  pulse — 
they  get  something  and  run  on  again.  What  it  is  that 
they  get  It  Is  impossible  to  tell — at  least  by  watching 
them — but  it  must  be  very  minute,  since  the  mandibles 
are  not  seen  to  divide.  That  it  is  an  actual  substance — 
not  mere  ooze  sucked  up^ — I  should  judge  by  the  way 
in  which  they  run  about,  as  though  In  quest  of  some 
special  thing,  which,  all  at  once,  in  some  particular 
place— here  and  not  there — they  find  :  and  that  they 
find  it  by  sight — some  minute  mark  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mud,  which  the  glasses  fail,  altogether,  to  detect 
— also  seems  probable. 

Whether  the  gulls,  Xvhen  they  walk  slowly  over  these 
slopes  and  at  intervals  bend  forward  the  head,  are  In 
search  of  such  same  tiny  morsels  as  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  redshanks  I  cannot  say, 
but  what  they  get  seems  to  be  equally  small,  for  neither 
are  their  mandibles  seen  to  divide,  nor  can  anything, 
as  a  rule,  be  seen  between  them.  But,  if  they  are 
searchers,  they  are  far  less  eager  ones  than  their  little 
stilted  companions,  who  run  briskly  about  amongst 
them,  sometimes  incurring  their  anger  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  an  unworthy  attack.  They  do  not  walk 
much,  or  many  paces  at  a  time,  and,  moreover,  they 
keep  more  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  slope,  by  the 
water,  where  it  is  sometimes  flat  for  a  little,  and  where 
bunches  of  seaweed  occasionally  cling — though  to  these 
they  do  not  appear  to  pay  any  special  attention. 
Something,  however,  they  certainly  do  get  and  each 
bird,  as  he  gets  it,  is  regularly  attacked  by  the  one 
standing  nearest,  who  rises  and  flies  at  him.  The 
successful  bird  is  In  no  way  discomposed.  He  waits 
quietly  till  t'.ie  other  is  almost  upon  him  and  then, 
moving  like  a  skilful  toreador  at  the  exact  moment, 
flies  to  a  little  farther  on  along  the  bank.  The  aggressor 
takes  his  place  and  the  incident,  as  a  rule,  is  closed. 

Edmund  Selols. 


A  TRAGEDY  AND  A  CURTAIN-RAISER. 

"  "L)OETIC  drama  Is  the  highest  form  of  drama,  and 
we  needs  must  try  to  love  the  highest  when  we 
see  it.    Nor  must  we  miss  any  opportunity  of  seeing  it 


It  is  for  our  good.  Duty  calls.  Let  us  not  hold  back. 
Courage  !    Forward  !    On  !  " 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  If 
playgoers  were  swayed  merely  by  the  base  appetite  for 
pleasure,  there  would  never  be,  I  fancy,  more  than  five 
or  six  persons  in  the  auditorium  of  any  theatre  whose 
bill  consisted  of  a  poetic  play.  Even  supposing  that  all 
these  enthusiasts  had  paid  for  their  seats,  the  effect 
on  the  management  would  be  depressing.  Poetic  drama 
would  have  to  languish  in  cupboards.  This  would 
be  a  pity.  For  is  It  not  the  highest  form  of  drama  ? 
Luckily,  the  British  public  is  nothing  If  not  conscien- 
tious. So  strongly  does  the  Puritan  instinct  survive  In 
it  that  it  is  irresistibly  attracted  towards  whatever 
casts  a  gloom  over  it.  It  loves  to  suffer.  Only 
through  suffering  does  its  spirit  find  peace  and  pride. 
In  the  music-halls  it  is  happy,  and,  since,  for  it,  the 
idea  of  happiness  is  hopelessly  entangled  with  the  Idea 
of  wickedness,  it  must  Impose  on  itself  some  kind  of 
penance  for  Its  hall-goings.  Shakespeare,  hitherto, 
has  been  the  only  obvious  penance  open  to  it.  But 
now,  at  length,  has  arisen  another  poet  whom  the 
managers  are  not  unwilling  to  inflict  on  it.  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  has  arisen.  The  public  is  very  glad  and 
grateful.  If  you  have  passed  lately  through  the 
Haymarket,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  p.m., 
you  will  have  observed,  outside  the  portals  that  lead  to 
the  pit  and  gallery  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  a  long 
and  serried  queue  of  men  and  women,  all  barefooted 
and  wearing  hair-shirts.  There  is  now,  daily,  a  similar 
congress  In  King  Street.  For,  on  the  sixth  Instant  of 
this  month,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  cruel  only  to  be 
kind,  produced  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  ",  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  an  essay  in  the  highest  form  of 
drama. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  The  house  looked  very 
brilliant.  Everyone  appeared  in  a  brand-new  hair-shirt. 
The  applause,  from  first  to  last,  was  ecstatic.  Deep- 
sounding  waves  of  rapture  swept  the  auditorium  from 
corner  to  corner.  Delight  surged  to  delirium,  as  in  those 
strange  rites  whereat,  in  honour  of  some  harsh  deity, 
the  prancing  heathen  maim  themselves,  madly  glorying 
in  their  paroxysms  of  pain.  Certainly,  it  was  a  great 
occasion.  I  was  glad,  next  morning,  to  sea  that  most 
of  the  dramatic  critics  had  risen  to  it.  I  wish  I  could 
rise  to  It  now.  I  wish  I  could  rush,  with  reverent  war- 
whoop,  into  a  synthesis  and  analysis  of  all  the  impres- 
sions which  "Paolo  and  Francesca",  as  a  piece  of 
literature,  left  on  me.  But,  somehow,  my  lungs  and 
limbs  fail  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  too  late.  Not  only 
during  the  past  week,  but  also  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  so  very  much  has  been  written  about  Mr. 
Phillips'  first  dramatic  work  that  I  can  find  no  new 
praise  to  deck  it  withal.  Moreover,  I  myself,  in  these 
very  columns,  some  little  time  ago,  incidentally  set 
forth  my  opinion  of  It.  My  opinion  came  to  this  :  that 
the  play  was  charming  and  delicate,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  too  cordially  welcomed  ;  but  that  it  was  not 
fraught  with  the  kind  of  original  and  simple  beauty 
which  bowls  me  (personally)  over,  and  leaves  me  gasp- 
ing ;  that  it  could  never,  for  example,  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  such  a  work  of  original  genius  as 
that  in  which  Maeterlinck  treated  the  same  subject — 
"  Pelleas  and  Melisande".  And,  practically,  that 
opinion  is  now  the  same  as  It  was  then.  I  will  not  re- 
inflict  it  on  you  in  detail.  Merely  will  I  "  oblige  "with 
a  note  or  two  about  the  production. 

It  is  curious  that  no  one,  however  expert,  can,  in 
reading  a  play,  predict  exactly  how  it  will  strike  him  in 
performance.  One  can  say,  roughly,  that  a  play  is 
utterly  undramatic,  and  unfit  for  the  stage,  or  that  it  Is 
dramatic,  and  will  come  out  well  on  the  stage.  But 
exactly  how  well  it  will  come  out  remains  a  secret — till 
after  the  event.  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  is  dramatic 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  action  is  well  knit, 
it  rises  and  falls  to  its  climax  in  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional way.  It  is  (1  speak,  of  course,  only  for  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  not  lusthetically  Impervious  to 
poetic  drama)  always  interesting  and  exciting,  except 
in  the  incidental  scenes  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  intro- 
duced in  order  to  brighten  things  up.  These  scenes 
are  quite  intolerable.  They  were  bad  enough  between 
the  covers  of  the  book  ;  but  they  are  much  worse  on 
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the  stage.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  so  proves  that 
Mr.  Phillips  has  written  an  even  better  play  than  we 
had  imagined.  We  resent  irrelevancy  in  proportion  to 
our  admiration  for  the  main  work.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
absolutely  no  talent  for  humour.  He  has  so  many  other 
talents  to  display  that  I  wonder  why  he  should  insist  on 
displaying  his  lack  of  this  one.  The  jocular  soldiers 
in  this  play  are  even  worse  than  the  jocular  gods  in 
"Ulysses".  They  ought  to  be  cut  mercilessly  out. 
They  are  there,  I  suppose,  because  Shakespeare  was 
addicted  to  comic  relief.  But  that  is  really  no  excuse 
for  them.  Shakespeare  had  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humour,  even  though,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
his  jokes  appeal  less  to  the  humorous  than  to  the 
antiquarian  sense  in  us.  And,  moreover,  though 
Shakespeare's  comic  relief  is  interesting,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  he  had  not  inserted  it.  It  is  a  jarring 
interruption  to  ears  attuned  to  tragedy.  Time  has 
taught  us  that  in  dramatic  art  one  form  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  another.  If  Mr.  Phillips  were  writing 
a  modern  tragedy,  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  being 
serious  throughout  it.  He  would  not  dream  of 
"  spatchcocking  "  into  it  scenes  of  irrelevant  frivolity. 
Even  Shakespeare,  we  may  assume,  thus  "spatch- 
cocked" in  order  to  propitiate  the  groundlings. 
"  Merrie  England  "  would  never  have  come  to 
a  theatre  to  be  bored  throughout  a  performance. 
The  clown-scenes  were  so  many  sops,  unwillingly 
thrown  to  them.  But  the  Puritan  movement  has  relieved 
our  tragic  dramatists  of  the  necessity  for  such  sop- 
throwing.  Nay  !  I  assure  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  bulk  of 
his  audiences  must  resent  from  its  own  point  of  view  not 
less  keenly  than  do  I  from  mine  his  insistence  on  comic 
relief.  They  are  not  amused  by  the  jokes,  but  they  know 
that  they  are  expected  to  laugh ;  and  the  mere  thought 
of  direct  enjoyment  strikes  a  discord  in  their  mood. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  public,  in  its  eagerness  to 
mortify  itself,  would  not  rather  have  seen  the  play 
mounted  according  to  the  stern  ideals  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  and  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  and  acted  by  a 
company  of  amateurs.  However,  the  love  of  beautiful 
sights  that  are  not  gaudily  beautiful  is  not  implanted  in 
any  great  portion  of  the  public  ;  and  in  this  production 
at  the  St.  James'  the  beauty  of  the  backgrounds  is  of  a 
sombre  kind.  The  hall  of  the  castle  of  Giovanni 
Malatesta  is  hung  with  dim  tapestries,  and  even  in 
Francesca's  garden  the  roses  are  pale  in  the  twilight  of 
dawn.  From  first  to  last,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  or  of  the  ballet  at  the  Empire,  or  of 
the  facade  of  the  Alhambra,  or  of  any  of  those  things 
which  minister  truly  to  the  lust  of  the  public's  eye. 
And,  as  for  the  performance,  four  years  of  observation 
have  taught  me  that  the  only  thing  which  the  public 
really  admires  in  a  tragic  mime  is  his  or  her  capacity 
for  making  a  great  noise.  Any  mime  who,  at  an  im- 
portant point  of  a  tragedy,  makes  a  great  noise  may 
always  rely  on  a  round  of  applause  as  soon  as  the 
great  noise  has  subsided.  It  matters  not  that  the 
noise  be  kakophonous,  or  be  inappropriate,  or  that 
the  maker  of  it  be  a  duffer,  without  any  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  his  or  her  art  :  sheer  lung-power, 
violently  exercised,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  No,  not 
quite  all.  Grimaces  and  violent  contortions  of  the 
body  must  be  added.  At  the  St.  James',  fortunately, 
the  mimes  do  not,  with  one  exception,  perform 
these  dear  tricks.  Except  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins, 
who  plays  the  part  of  Lucrezia,  no  passions  are 
torn  to  tatters.  For  her,  as  an  interpreter  of 
strenuous  emotion  in  modern  realistic  plays,  I  have 
an  abiding  admiration.  But  I  am  determined  to  forget 
her  impersonation  of  Lucrezia  as  soon  as  a  somewhat 
retentive  memory  will  let  me  do  so.  Such  shoutings, 
such  stridings  up  and  down  and  across  the  stage,  such 
slappings  of  other  people  on  the  chest  for  sake  of 
emphasising  this  or  that  point,  such  contractions  and 
contortions  as  never  were  on  land  or  sea  !  I  longed 
for  one  brief  interval  of  repose,  of  dignity.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  not  to  cry  "  Hush  !  Sit  down  ! 
Count  twenty,  and  then  speak  ! "  I  suppose  that 
Miss  Robins'  over  -  acting  was  due  to  fear  of 
an  accusation  of  being  "modern".  Yet  the  real 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  of 
acting  lies  less  in  the  fact  that  the  old  mimes  were 
tremendously  ebullient  than  in  the  fact  that  they  cared 


more  than  their  successors  for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
port  and  gesture  and  elocution.  I  dare  say  that  Miss 
Robins  has  toned  down  her  performance  since  the  first 
night,  her  own  judgment  being  no  longer  obscured  by 
fear  that  the  stupid  critics  would  call  her  "  Ibsenish  ". 
Mr.  Alexander  was  powerful  as  Giovanni.  It  is 
always  good  to  see  him  in  some  forthright  part  that 
demands  power  rather  than  subtlety.  The  parts  of 
Paolo  and  of  Francesca  are  parts  for  which  suitable 
personalities  are  essential,  and  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Mr.  Henry  Ainley,  drawn  from  the  inex- 
haustible company  of  Mr.  Benson,  was  exactly  the  right 
person  to  be  Paolo.  And  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  though 
she  did  not  play  quite  so  simply  and  childishly  as  one 
could  have  wished,  was  as  good  a  Francesca  as  could 
have  been  secured  in  this  world  of  compromises. 

"  Worldham  M.P.",  which  precedes  "Mile.  Mars" 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  is  not  like  most  curtain-raisers. 
It  is,  at  least,  an  effort  to  do  something  good.  And 
though  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  (as  an  unscrupulous  financier, 
who  suddenly  blows  out  his  brains  because  somebody 
else's  ancestor  had  blown  out  his)  has  not  a  deeply 
impressive  part,  he  plays  it  with  exemplary  fervour. 

Max. 


INSURANCE-MAGNITUDE   AND  MERIT. 

^''HE  annual  report  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
-»-  Company  demonstrates  once  again  the  power  that 
comes  from  capable  organisation.  The  Prudential, 
which  limits  its  operations  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
accumulated  funds  which  do  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
those  of  the  American  giants.  In  the  Industrial  branch 
there  are  over  14,000,000  policies  in  force,  assuring 
more  than  ^142,000,000,  and  in  the  Ordinary  branch 
651,000  policies,  assuring  over  ;^72, 000,000.  The 
annual  premium  income  is  ^^9,000,000,  and  the  total 
assets  over  _;^43, 000,000. 

For  Industrial  policy-holders  the  Prudential  is  ex- 
tremely good  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  this  class 
of  business  enable  good  results  to  be  obtained.  The 
expenses  of  managing  it,  however,  amount  to  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  but  so  long  as  the  policy- 
holders insist  upon  being  called  upon  weekly  for  their 
premiums,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  expenditure 
can  be  lessened.  In  the  Ordinary  branch  the  average 
amount  of  each  policy  is  only  about  p^m,  which  of 
course  means  that  a  great  many  of  the  policies  are 
for  much  smaller  amounts.  For  small  policies  the 
results  are  good,  but  for  policies  of  ^250  or  over  the 
premiums  are  so  high,  and  the  bonuses  in  proportion 
to  premiums  so  small,  that  many  offices  offer  greater 
attractions  to  policy-holders.  The  investments  of  the 
company  are  of  a  very  high  class,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  them  is  about  the  lowest  reported 
by  any  first-class  British  Life  office,  and  the  margin 
above  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  valuation 
is  very  small.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  surplus  derived  from  interest 
the  total  surplus  earned  during  last  year  exceeded 

1, 200,000  ;  precisely  how  the  distributed  profits  are 
divided  among  participating-policy-holders  and  the 
shareholders  it  is  however  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  ascertain  from  the  accounts.  The  shareholders  of 
course  get  huge  dividends  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  more 
satisfactory  if  the  accounts  showed  clearly  how  much 
the  proprietors  received  from  each  branch. 

The  development  of  the  Legal  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society  is  in  its  way  quite  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  the  Prudential.  In  the  Valuation  period 
which  has  just  closed  the  number  of  new  policies  issued 
was  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  quinquennium 
which  ended  in  1886,  and  the  premium  income  is  con- 
siderably more  than  double  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  Legal  and 
General  is  not  so  much  the  increase  in  its  business  as 
the  strength  of  its  financial  position.  The  assurances 
have  been  valued  on  the  stringent  basis  of  2\  per  cent, 
interest,  while  17  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  has  been 
reserved  for  future  expenses.  As  the  actual  ex- 
penditure averages  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  and  as  the  interest  earned  exceeds  4  per 
cent,  of  the  funds,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Society 
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possesses  in  these  two  features  a  very  considerable 
source  of  surplus.  The  participating  policy-holders, 
who  receive  nine-tenths  of  the  distributed  surplus,  had 
^333,750  allotted  to  them  which  yielded  a  rever- 
sionary bonus  at  the  rate  of  385.  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses,  this  being 
the  same  rate  of  bonus  as  was  declared  five  years  ago. 
Considering  the  rates  of  premium  charged  by  the 
society  these  very  large  bonuses  make  its  policies 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Life  office. 

The  report  states  very  clearly  that  the  mortality  has 
been  heavier  than  usual,  and  that  comparatively  little 
profit  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  This  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  claims  have  arisen  under 
policies  for  large  amounts,  since  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  is  if  anything  rather  below  the  average.  In 
these  circumstances  the  maintenance  of  the  high  rate 
of  bonus  is  especially  satisfactory,  and  seems  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  values  of  certain 
securities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.   HERBERT  GLADSTONE  AND  THE 
HOUSING  CLAUSES  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
41  Parliament  Street,  London,  12  March,  1902. 

Sir, — Towards  the  end  of  last  Session,  Sir  William 
Walrond  asked  me  to  nominate  two  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes.  Accordingly,  I  nominated 
Mr.  Kearley  and  Mr.  Emmott.  No  objection  was 
taken  to  the  nomination  of  these  two  gentlemen  by 
anyone  connected  with  the  Liberal  party.  As  chief 
Whip  of  the  Liberal  party,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  Irish  members,  and  I  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  their  omission  or  inclusion,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  connexion  with  select  committees.  Sir  William 
Walrond  communicates  direct  with  the  Whips  of  the 
Irish  party.  The  motion  for  the  Committee  was  placed 
on  the  paper,  I  think,  early  in  August.  It  was  blocked  by 
Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Mr.  Claude 
Hay,  who,  apparently,  was  under  the  belief  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  nomination  or  otherwise  of  Irish 
members  for  select  committees,  asked  me  whether  I 
would  withdraw  one  of  the  two  Liberals  in  order  to  put 
on  an  Irish  member.  I  told  him  that,  having  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  in  justice  to  the  Liberal 
party  I  could  not  consent  to  limit  its  representation  to 
a  solitary  member.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hay's  suggestion, 
though  no  doubt  well  meant,  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  told  him  that  the  Government  ought  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Committee — as  they  could  easily  have 
done — in  which  case  Sir  W.  Walrond  could  have  asked 
the  Irish  Whips  to  nominate  an  Irish  member.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie— who  with  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  blocked 
the  motion — I  need  scarcely  say  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  was  responsible  for  his  own  action. 
The  matter  is  of  comparatively  small  moment,  for  the 
Committee  could  not  have  taken  evidence,  and  in  any 
case  would  have  had  to  be  reappointed  this  Session. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  Gladstone. 

[Possibly  there  may  be  something  more  to  be  said  on 
this  matter  later  on.^ — Ed  S.  R.] 


THE  EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Codford  S.  Peter  Rectory,  Wilts,  1  March,  1902. 
Sir, — Believe  me  I  do  feel  deep  concern  about  the 
multitude  of  unhappy  Church  children  in  Board  schools. 
In  the  first  draft  of  my  letter  I  spoke  of  the  temptation 
of  the  rural    clergy   to  be  complacently  and  selfishly 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  their  own  schools.  Some- 
how, through  inadvertence  or  for  brevity,  I  afterwards 
omitted  the  words.    Yet  it  was  not  country  parsons 
who  threw  out  the  scheme  at  the  Brighton  E.C.U. 
meeting.    I  give  my  adhesion  to  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Riley  and  the  Satukdav  Rkview,  regard  the  present 
situation  as  intolerable. 


But  I  cannot  believe  that  one  wrong  ought  ever  to  be 
remedied  by  another.  It  Is  said  "  we  must  give  up 
something ".  Not  if  that  something  is  principle.  I 
think  in  this  case  it  is.  I  believe  the  admission  of 
teachers  of  other  religions  to  Church  schools  (many  of 
which  consist  of  a  single  room)  must  encourage  religious 
indifferentism  instead  of  checking  it.  And  I  am  unable 
to  see  what  the  raison  d'etre  of  Voluntary  schools  will 
be  when  the  same  freedom  of  religious  teaching  will 
be  procurable  in  a  Board  school.  "Teaching",  I  may 
be  answered.  "Yes.  But  not  influence",  I  respect- 
fully reply.  If  the  Church  influence  remains,  does  not 
the  Dissenting  grievance  remain  too? 

I  admit,  Sir,  that  money  paid  to  a  rate-collector  may 
be  regarded  as  given  to  God.  But  it  is  very  .unlikely 
to  be  so  regarded.  The  Voluntary  system  hasfhitherto 
inspired  self-sacrifice  and  even  munificence.  Unfor- 
tunately the  new  policy  is  partly  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  save  our  pockets.  I  wished  to 
point  out  that  commonly  the  same  people  will  pay  as 
before.  Only  the  feeling  of  a  voluntary  gift  will  be  gone. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  multiplication  of  minority 
schools  (with  or  without  a  conscience  clause)  is  im- 
practicable, though  of  course  It  would  be  wasteful  and 
less  efficient.  Failing  that,  I  hold  up  both  hands  for 
Mr.  Riley's  plan  of  universal  State  schools.  What  I 
do  not  understand  is  his  commendation  of  the  proposed 
half-way  house.  The  question  is  indeed  a  most  difficult 
one.  But  let  us  cling  to  principle.  That  is  the  only 
chance  of  getting  clear. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 

P.S. — The  above  was  in  type  before  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Riley's  second  letter.  He  is  for  eating  his  cherry  in  two 
bites,  and  the  first  bite  is  the  bitter  one.  Can  we  not 
have  State  schools  (If  we  must)  straight  out,  without 
the  intermediate  surrender  (as  I  hold  it)  of  Church 
principles  ?  The  Church  House  consents  to  this 
because  it  does  not  know  that  a  second  operation  will 
be  necessary.  I  beg  Mr.  Riley  to  tell  his  patient  very 
plainly  the  whole  truth,  and  to  insist  that  officialism 
shall  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

The  minority  school  solution  would  avoid  the  sharp 
severance  of  religious  from  secular  teaching,  and  the 
introduction  Into  Government  schools  of  an  army  corps 
of  trained  and  paid  catechists — where  are  they  to  come 
from  ? — whose  daily  visit  would  be  jealously  resented 
by  the  State  teachers.  The  wastefulness  of  that  solu- 
tion is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  divided 
Christianity.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  want  my  "  handmaid  of 
the  Church  "  school  without  paying  for  it.  I  think  the 
Government  grant  is  too  large  as  It  is.  Look  at  the 
sacrifices  made  by  churchmen  in  France,  both  in  town 
and  village.  The  immense  debt  which  the  Church 
owes  to  Mr.  Riley  was  not  created  by  what  he  will 
forgive  me  for  calling  opportunism. 

[This  letter  seems  to  us  still  to  ignore  the  case  of 
Church  children  in  Board  Schools.  Mr.  Macleane 
cannot  seriously  suppose  that  the  Church  or  any  par- 
ticular religious  community  can  be  given  the  right  to 
introduce  its  special  religious  teaching  into  State 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  allow  the  same 
privilege  in  the  case  of  non-Church  children  in  Church 
schools  supported  mainly  by  public  money.  We  cannot 
admit  there  Is  any  opportunism  in  the  proposals 
endorsed  by  this  Review. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Louis,  19  February,  1902, 
Sir,— So  fierce  a  flood  as  has  been  turned  upon 
America  lately  in   your  columns  almost  makes  one 
pause  in  attempting  to  dam  It. 

Just  what  Is  to  be  gained  by  eff"orts  to  discourage 
good  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  I  fail  to  discern. 
Better  keep  up  the  fiction,  if  it  be  such,  of  amity 
between  us,  than  lay  bare  in  all  its  crudeness  the 
dislike  of  England  In  a  class  here,  however  large, 
that  may  express  itself  by  the  scream  associated  with 
the  American  Eagle,    You  would  scarce  take  as  illus- 
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trative  of  English  national  opinion  the  opinion  of 
Shoreditch  or  Whitechapel. 

The  American  people  as  a  rule  are  quite  indifferent 
one  way  or  another  to  England.  There  is  much  here 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  development ;  not  only  of 
natural  resources,  but  of  character,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, there  is  perhaps  too  noticeable  an  engrossment 
in  merely  selfish  concerns.  We  are  young,  and  "  fresh- 
ness "  is  an  unpleasant  phase,  sometimes,  of  youth. 

Like  the  English  we  have  welcomed  to  our  shores 
such  foreign  elements  as  sought  us  :  we  have  impressed 
upon  such  elements  our  laws  and  institutions.  Those 
of  us  who  are  at  all  thoughtful  (and  I  think  that  there 
is  no  inconsiderable  number  of  such  in  our  nearly 
eighty  millions  of  people)  view  with  a  certain  abiding 
interest  that  land  of  England  whence  we  derive  our 
language,  our  literature  and  our  root-laws.  We  are 
not  as  a  nation  favourable  to  "  entangling  alliances  ", 
but  I  think  the  feeling  toward  England,  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  indicative  of  what  is  best  here,  while  not 
affectionate,  is  kindly,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Leverett  Chase. 

[Our  correspondent's  kindly  patronage  of  England 
may  gratify  pluto-Americans  here  ;  but  we  must  reject 
his  ostracism  of  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel.  It  is  a 
mistake,  if  not  unnatural  in  an  American,  to  assume 
that  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  not  rich  cannot 
•count. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MEAT  AND  MILK  versus  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church  Row,  Fulham,  S.W. 

•  2  March,  1902. 

Sir,- — In  your  editorial  foot-note  to  my  letter  in 
Saturday's  issue  you  are  less  than  just  to  me.  You 
lead  off  by  saying  :  "  surely  if  you  do  not  take  into 
•consideration  the  meat  and  milk  producing  uses  to 
which  converted  arable  land  is  put,  &c.  "  ;  but  my 
whole  point  is  that  I  have  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration, and  found  them  wanting  in  compensating 
adequacy.  Nor  do  the  figures  which  you  allege  against 
mine  upset  those  which  I  had  adduced.  You  charge 
me  with  selecting  for  "  contrast  with  the  present  a 
period  when  agricultural  produce  and  prices  were 
abnormally  high".  I  did  not  touch  upon  prices.  Nor 
does  the  fall  in  prices  since  the  first  half  of  the 
seventies  affect  the  question  we  are  discussing,  which 
is  :  whether  the  loss  of  arable  acres  has  been  compen- 
sated by  the  growth  in  meat  and  dairy  production. 

Why  do  you  say  of  sheep  "  this  is  really  Mr. 
Williams's  chief  point  "  ?  I  was  not  laying  particular 
stress  upon  the  diminution  of  two  millions  upon  the 
head  of  sheep.  What  I  maintained,  and  what  I  still 
maintain,  is  that  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  head 
of  cattle  and  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  head  of 
sheep,  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  head  of  swine  are  not 
adequate  compensation  for  a  loss  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  our  wheat  acreage,  with  grave  losses  in  other 
departments  of  arable  cultivation.  I  brought  forward 
these  figures  because  you  alleged  a  note  of  exaggera- 
tion about  those  who  are  "  forgetful  of  the  meat- 
producing  uses  to  which  converted  arable  land  is  put". 
My  poiQt  was  that  they  are  not  put  to  these  uses  in 
adequate  compensating  measure. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  mechanical  and  mis- 
leading statistics  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  where  it 
is  assumed  that  all  land  taken  out  of  arable  goes  into 
pasture,  and  is  used  in  pasture  up  to  its  full  productive 
capacity.     The  practical  farmer  and  even  the  Land 
1  Office  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would 
1  lend  no  countenance  to  such  a  rosy  view.    Several  Land 
I  Office  inspectors,  in  their  evidence  before  the  last  Royal 
j  Commission  on  Agriculture,  spoke  of  land  having  gone 
I  wholly  or  partially  out  of  cultivation — become  derelict  : 
^a  comment  upon  the  comfortable  method  of  the  Board 
;  of  Agriculture's  statisticians,  in  just  shifting  an  acreage 
I' figure  from  the  arable  to  the  pasture  column,  which  it 
is  important  to  note. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  food  supply  the 
.increase  from  10  to  11  millions  in  the  home-bred  cattle 
I  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  does  not  represent 


the  increase  in  the  meat  needs  of  the  population  during 
that  period. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

I  We  have  nowhere  said  that  the  loss  of  wheat  acreage 
and  losses  in  "  other  departments  of  arable  cultivation  " 
have  been  entirely  compensated  by  the  "  growth  in 
meat  and  dairy  production  ".  We  stated,  and  we 
adhere  to  the  statement,  that  the  neglect  to  take  into 
consideration  these  elements  of  production  had  led  to 
an  exaggeration  of  such  loss  as  may  have  followed 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  plough.  It 
is  curious  to  find  Mr.  Williams  speaking  of  the 
"mechanical"  and  "misleading"  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  since  he  himself  quoted  from 
these  statistics  last  week  in  order  to  support  his 
views.  Apparently  he  is  prepared  to  accept  them  when 
they  suit  his  purpose  but  he  condemns  them  as  "  mis- 
leading "  when  they  upset  his  case.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  that  we  have  learned 
from  inquiry  that  Mr.  Williams'  allegation  as  to  "the 
comfortable  method  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture's 
statisticians  in  just  shifting  an  acreage  figure  from  the 
arable  to  the  pasture  column  "  is,  of  course,  devoid 
of  any  foundation.  The  official  statistics  are  based 
upon  schedules  filled  up  by  the  farmers  themselves. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

MARRIAGE  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Frampton-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire, 

22  Feb.,  igo2. 

Sir, — A  point  in  connexion  with  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  which  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know, 
received  little  attention  outside  the  medical  journals, 
seems  worth  mentioning. 

The  open-air  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
are  now  recognised  as  having  been  more  successful 
than  previous  means  of  treating  the  disease,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  patient, 
breathing  germ-free  air,  freed  from  the  stress  of  a 
more  or  less  arduous  occupation,  and  abundantly  and 
suitably  fed,  is  found  in  a  good  many  cases  to  recover. 
Restored  to  society,  this  patient  may  marr3^  or  if 
already  married,  produce  further  offspring,  who  inherit 
their  parent's  tendencj'  to  tuberculous  disease.  Such  a 
tendency  of  course  means  that  any  unfavourable  condi- 
tions, easily  borne  by  the  normal  individual,  will  be  very 
likely  to  bring  about  an  attack  of  tuberculosis.  These 
people  are  scarcely  useful  members  of  a  community. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  obviously 
reverse  the  natural  process  :  the  individual,  not  the 
race,  is  cared  for.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
neglect  either.  The  use  of  the  best  available  means  to 
combat  the  developed  disease,  with  legislation  for- 
bidding marriage  to  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
or  showing,  by  their  physical  conformation  or  family 
history  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease,  would 
effect  both  objects.  Legislation  is  of  course  a  drastic 
remedy,  and  one  likely  to  be  opposed  by  public  opinion, 
but  it  is  obviously  more  necessary  now  than  ever.  In 
the  past  (when  methods  of  treating  tuberculous  disease 
in  general  and  consumption  in  particular  were  more 
unsuccessful)  tuberculosis  removed  by  death  those 
subject  to  it  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases,  and  often 
at  an  early  age  before  they  had  much  opportunity  of 
transmitting  the  tendency  to  any  offspring.  There 
were  more  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis,  but  fewer 
weaklings.  The  race  was  protected  from  an  increase  of 
these  weaklings,  which  increase  improved  methods  of 
treatment  artificially  favour,  and  the  impairment  of  this 
natural  selection  must  be  counterbalanced. 

It  maybe  objected  that  delicate,  consumptive  families 
often  show  brilliant  mental  qualities.  This  is  so,  but 
so  do  other  families,  and  English  public  life  is  rich  In 
these,  whose  men  and  women  are  vigorous,  large- 
limbed,  and  excelling  in  sport.  What  breeder  would 
be  content  to  produce  stock  high-mettled  or  intelligent, 
that  yet  was  so  weak  constitutionally  as  to  be  knocked 
up  by  any  exertion  ?  And  surely  we  ought  to  be  more 
exacting  where  the  human  race  is  concerned. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  C.  Rivers. 
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THE  NATURE  STUDY  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  thank  you  in  Mr.  Medd's  name 
and  my  own  for  the  thoughtful  and  interesting  notice 
of  our  reports  on  the  French  rural  schools  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  8  March.  As  you  have 
especially  emphasised  the  need  of  nature  study  you 
will  perhaps  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  "a 
Nature  Study  Exhibition  "  which  will  be  held  next  July 
in  London.  Not  only  will  the  best  English  schools  be 
laid  under  contribution,  but  exhibits  are  expected  from 
several  of  the  colonies,  the  United  States  and  some 
of  the  principal  countries  in  Europe.  I  am  certain  that 
those  of  your  numerous  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
country  will  not  only  be  glad  to  hear  of  but  also  to  help 
in  this  exceedingly  interesting  experiment.  Mr.  Medd 
is  kindly  acting  as  secretary  to  the  association.  His 
address  is  Stratton,  Cirencester. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cloudesley  Brereton. 


A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH 
WROUGHT-IRONWORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  Park  Row,  Nottingham,  5  March,  1902. 
Sir, — Having  recently  heard  of  some  very  ancient 
and  historic  wrought-iron  gates,  I  think  it  only  just 
that  they  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  before  the 
connoisseurs  and  authorities  who  are  in  a  position  to 
purchase  these  things  for  the  State.  This  beautiful 
example  of  the  very  earliest  and  best  period  of  English 
wrought  ironwork,  once  formed  the  entrance  gates  to 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Sunbury,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for 
Anne  Boleyn.  They  have  recently  been  pulled  down 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  dealer  in  old 
ironwork  who  I  know  has  them  erected  in  a  ware- 
house under  the  very  noses  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  authorities,  so  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  this 
gentleman  to  be  sold  to  anyone  and  lost  to  the  country 
for  ever.  I  also  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the 
owner  (who  resides  at  19  Edith  Villas,  West  Kensing- 
ton) is  already  negotiating  their  sale  with  an  American 
syndicate.  So  that  this,  the  richest  of  all  countries,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  will  probably  lose 
her  earliest  and  one  of  her  most  historical  examples  of 
old  English  wrought-ironwork.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  best  ironwork,  both  abroad  and  in  England,  but 
never  any  of  such  stout  material  as  these,  which,  though 
stern  and  heavy  in  themselves  and  very  suggestive  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  erected,  have  that  delicate 
refined  feeling,  which  makes  old  English  wroughtsiron- 
work  so  popular  at  the  present  day.  Therefore  I  say, 
why  run  the  risk  of  losing  such  a  treasure?  It  is  no 
use  crying  "  Why  did  we  let  them  go  ?  "  when  they  are 
already  gone  and  perhaps  on  their  way  to  America. 
Why  is  it  that  England,  which  certainly  has  produced 
some  of  the  very  finest  ironwork,  now  values  it  so  little? 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

C.  Buckley. 

THE   PURCELL  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  March,  1902. 
Sir, — The  Purcell  Operatic  Society  is  rather  clever 
at  getting  itself  advertised  by  its  friends.  But  surely 
no  operatic  society  should  stand  in  need  of  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  hands  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats. 
He  truly  says  that  he  knows  nothing  of  music,  does 
not  understand  it,  does  not  like  it.  Why,  then,  inter- 
fere unless  he  wishes  to  take  the  place  of  Messrs. 
Willing  or  Messrs.  Anderson  ?  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
may  be  all  Mr.  Yeats  says.  All  the  greater  pity  that 
he  should  be  associated  with  a  society  that  gives  dis- 
figured versions  of  the  works  of  Handel  and  Purcell  ! 
I  suspect  that  so  far  as  music  is  concerned  he  is  in  the 
same  plight  as  Mr.  Yeats,  and  I  suggest  that  hence- 
forth he  confine  his  efforts  to  spoken  plays  and  leave 
alone  the  music  of  the  great  masters.  He  is  simply 
damning  himself  by  remaining  connected  with  so 
fatuously  inartistic  a  concern  as  the  Purcell  Operatic 
Society.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  F.  R. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  HISTORIC  NOVEL. 

"  The  Black  Tulip."  By  Alexandre  Dumas  (the  Elder), 
Translated   into   English    by   A.    J.  O'Connor. 
Waverley  Novels.    London  :  Heinemann.    1902.  . 
75.  6d. 

"The  Abbot."    The  Edinburgh  Waverley.    Vols.  XX.  . 
and  XXI.    Edinburgh  :  Jack.  1902. 

THE  first  book  forms  one  of   a  series  called  "A 
Century  of  French  Romance  "  and  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.    Three  volumes  of  the  series  had 
already  appeared  when   this   one   reached   us ;  and 
"Notre  Dame"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Camellias"  are 
promised.     We  ask   ourselves  the  meaning  of  this 
startling  activity.     Books  of  adventure  are  all  very 
well  for  boys  ;  but  can  the  grown-up  mind  still  rejoice 
in  them  ?    Is  the  world  growing  young  again  ?  Who 
can  want  new  editions  of  these  time-honoured  achieve- 
ments ?     "Literary   men"  —  we   mean   the  genuine 
thing,  not  the  Mr.  le  Gallon  type — have  always  known 
them ;   but  for  literary  men   there   are  the  French 
editions,    and   a  good  many  quite  fair  translations. 
Yet  while  we  question  and  reason  thus  we  become 
conscious  that  we  are  glad  to  have  to  read  again, 
even    in    translations,    these    friends   of   our  child- 
hood.   We  are  glad  a  little  for  the  sake  of  ancient 
memories,  but  chiefly  because  we  do  take  a  living 
interest  in  them.    And  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  whole  reading  world  is  growing  a  little  tired  of  the 
serious  novel  of  to-day.    We  do  not  mean  the  "novel 
with  a  purpose ".     The  taste  for  that  went  out  long 
ago  ;   only  Mrs.   Humphry  Ward  and   her  stalwart 
supporter  on  the  "  Times  "  care  a  jot  for  it  now.  We 
do  mean  the  merely  serious  novel,  the  novel  in  which 
psychology,  character,  is  all  in  all,  in  which  everyone 
is  tragically  grave — though  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
to  make  gravity  appear  graver  still,  certain  pages 
of  machine-made  humour  are  allowable.     Has  it  not 
become  something  of  a  nuisance  ?    When  we  read  it 
do  we  not  feel  that  the  making  of  it  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  trick?    We  see  not  the  fine,  inspired, 
spontaneous  artist  at  work,  not  the  architect  lovingly, 
passionately  designing  and  rearing  a  splendid  building, 
but  the  hardworking  draughtsman  in  an  engineer's 
office  planning  a  locomotive  on  lines  broadly  designed 
for  him  long  ago,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  gaining 
a  little  in  speed,  or  economy,  or  perhaps  simply  a  slight 
difference  in  outward  appearance.    It  is,  we  suppose,  a 
generally  accepted  truth  that  after  we  reach  a  certain 
age  the  only  education  of  any  use  to  us  is  that  which  we 
give  ourselves.    Yet  these  serious  novelists,  without  a 
purpose,  seem  to  have  no  other  notion  than  that  of 
earning  their  livelihood  by  trying  to  educate  us.  And 
when  we  read  them  we  find  that  all  they  have  to  teach 
us  is  that  life  is  grey  and  dull.    A  man  cannot  go 
once  to  Peckham  or  Whitechapel  nowadays  without 
coming   straight   home   and   in    deadly  earnestness 
setting  to  work  to  describe  Peckham  or  Whitechapel. 
There  are  of  course  honourable  exceptions.  Mr.  Wells, 
for  instance,  only  tries  to  amuse  us,  though  he  is 
more  capable  of  instructing  us  perhaps  than  any  of 
the  most  brainy  of  the  serious  novelists.    And  there 
are  others — one  or  two.    But  anyone  who  keeps  an  ey« 
on  the  stream  of  novels  poured  forth  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  apart  from  merely  flippant  or  farcical  stories 
the  tendency  to  regard  life  in  simply  its  tragic  aspects 
has  been  very  strong  for  a  long  time.    That  life  has  its 
tragic  aspects  we  know  quite  well  ;  but  are  we  never  to 
be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  are  we  never  to 
be  reminded  that  it  has  also  its  comic  or  genial  aspects  ? 
These  men  and  women  would  fain  make  Schopenhauers 
of  us  all,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  few  have 
intellect  enough  to  play  the  part,  few  have  the  tem- 
perament for  it.    One  might  think  that  most  of  our 
present-day  writers  of  novels  regarded  or  imagined 
life  as  lived  in  the   gloom  of  a   perpetual  London 
fog.    They   analyse   their  characters  as  they  try  to 
find  their  way  across  the  streets  in  the  fog  ;  they 
seem  to  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  teaching  us 
what  workings  go  on  in  the  mind  of  a  man  walk- 
ing through  life  in   an    everlasting   fog.     There  is 
a  place  for  that  sort  of  thing  ;  there  is  a  place,  and 
a  most  important  one,  for  seriousness  in  life.  But 
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for  heaven's  sake  let  us  occasionally  smile.  The 
man  who  is  always  serious,  who  can  never  laugh  or 
even  smile,  is  a  bore  and  a  nuisance  ;  and  the  con- 
tinual serious  novels  have  grown  a  bore  and  a  nuisance. 
They  are  too  much  with  us  now,  and  so  there  has 
developed  this  desire  for  sunshine  in  a  novel-reading' 
world— which  is  to  say  the  whole  reading-world,  for 
who  does  not  at  some  time  read  novels  ?  Therefore 
Scott  has  been  expensively  republished.  Jane  Austen, 
though  she  is  not  precisely  an  author  for  boys,  has  also 
been  exquisitely  republished.  And  now  we  are  going 
to  have  our  Dumas  and  Hugo  once  again. 

Dr.  Garnett  in  his  preface  to  "  The  Black  Tulip  " 
talks  forcibly,  though  not  always,  we  think,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  classical  school  by 
the  elder  Dumas,  Hugo,  Balzac  and  Georges  Sand. 
What  happened  in  their  time  forms  a  curious  parallel 
to  what  is  happening  to-day.  The  classical  sctiool 
would  never  have  been  overthrown,  had  not  the  wFiole 
world  been  tired  to  death  of  it.  The  classical  writers 
were  not  killed  :  they  went  out  of  fashion  because  the 
world  had  had  too  much  of  them.  With  the  best 
cooking  in  the  world  no  man  can  live  on  one  meat  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  And  so  to-day  we  have  grown, 
for  the  moment,  tired  of  the  eternal  psychology  and 
"character-drawing"  of  our  novelists,  and  we  too  are 
looking  round  for  something  fresh.  But  there  the 
parallel  ends.  In  the  'thirties  the  something  fresh  was 
provided  by  living  writers  :  to-day,  for  our  something 
fresh  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  inventors  of 
the  'thirties.  These  men,  after  all,  did  a  thing  which 
can  only  be  done  once.  All  the  rest  are  imitations. 
To-day  there  is  little  demand  for  Balzac  and  none  for 
Georges  Sand.  But  for  Hugo  and  Dumas  there  is  a 
great  demand.  For,  different  though  the  two  men 
were  in  mental  gifts,  in  temperament,  they  had  this  in 
common  :  both  could  spin  a  yarn  in  a  way  to  interest 
the  boy's  mind.  They  and  Scott  used  up  the  material, 
to  a  huge  extent,  from  which  yarns  may  be  spun. 
Or  rather,  they  did  not  use  up  the  material  so  much  as 
they  used  up  the  honest,  unselfconscious  desire  to  use 
it.  They  threw  themselves  upon  history  with  a  healthy 
appetite,  Dumas  and  Scott  with  no  other  idea  than  of 
finding  a  good  story  there,  Hugo  with  a  very  different 
idea  ;  and  they  all  told  their  story  as  they  saw  it,  in  the 
best  language  and  with  the  best  embellishments  at 
their  command.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  their 
stories  were  nearly  all  embellishment.  That,  indeed, 
helps  to  prove  our  point.  Immediately  after  them  came 
Thackeray.  Now  "Esmond"  is  a  very  great  novel, 
but  it  will  never  hold  the  boy's  mind  as  "Monte 
Cristo  "  does.  We  see  the  modern  serious  novelist 
coming  along.  The  history  is  far  too  exact :  we  often 
feel  that  Thackeray  is  thinking  less  of  his  story  than  of 
the  reported  facts  of  history.  There  are  parts  of 
"Esmond"  which  we  can  read  and  re-read  with 
intense  pleasure,  but  those  are  precisely  the  parts  where 
he  lets  his  history  go  hang.  When  he  gives  us  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  not  boys  but  men.  We  turn  to  Dumas,  or 
Scott,  or  even  Hugo,  and  we  read,  and  know  that  we 
are  boys,  and  enjoy  ourselves  enormously.  Whether 
the  thing  is  true  or  not  is  a  matter  that  does  not  con- 
cern us.    The  story  is  all  in  all. 

The  historic  novel  need  possess  only  one  quality, 
but  it  must  have  that  one  :  it  must  be  a  story.  Those 
early  fellows  did  it,  as  we  have  said,  without  self- 
consciousness  :  they  seized  their  material  with  avidity 
and  put  it  to  such  uses  as  they  pleased,  the  uses  being 
those  of  the  storyteller.  All  the  later  men  have  tried 
to  combine  the  two  things  :  to  tell  a  story  and  to  write 
history — or  rather,  to  rewrite  history.  Even  Stevenson, 
who  was  a  born  storyteller,  makes  one  feel — as,  for 
example,  in  "  Kidnapped  " — that  he  is  writing  with 
Green's  "  Short  History"  in  front  of  him.  That  dis- 
tinguished novelist,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  whose  works 
one  finds  nothing  to  oflfend  the  taste  of  the  most  vulgar, 
makes  one  feel  that  he  is  writing  with  Baedeker  in  front 
of  him.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  great  historic  novel.  In  drama  history 
has  been  used  for  great,  tremendous  purposes.  No  one 
can  deny  greatness  to  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV ". 
But  no  sooner  does  an  historic  novel  get  on  the  way  to 
being  great  than  it  becomes  dull.    It  must  be  amusing 


or  it  is  nothing.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  want  to 
take  history  seriously,  to  be  interested  in  it,  to  get  the 
true  thrill  and  tragedy  of  it,  we  must  go  to  those  who 
have  seriously  studied  it,  who  understand  it,  who  can 
make  us  understand  and  feel  it.  The  sheer  story- 
maker  also  must  have  taken  history  seriously,  must 
have  seriously  studied  it,  must  have  been  interested 
in  it  ;  but  his  ultimate  object  is  quite  different  from 
the  historian's.  He  does  not  want  to  tell  the  truth  : 
he  wants,  as  we  have  said,  to  tell  a  story.  He  wants 
adventure,  action,  romance,  the  colour  and  glory  of 
active  life  lived  in  the  bright  sunlight.  So  far  as  the 
vast  reading  public  is  concerned  Hugo  is  known  only 
as  a  story-writer,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  thinking 
about  Dumas  as  anything  else.  We  welcome  Dumas 
again.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  fine  edition  of  "  The 
Black  Tulip  ",  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  driven  once 
again  to  read  more  of  his  tales,  yes,  all  of  them. 


AN  ARISTOCRATIC  BOHEMIAN. 

"Old  Diaries  1881-1901."     By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
land Gower.    London  :  Murray.     1902.  i^s. 

MOST  people  if  asked  would  describe  a  Bohemian 
as  a  fellow  who  wore  a  pot-hat,  and  went  in  for 
art  and  literature.  That  is  exactly  what  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  has  always  done,  with  great  pleasure  to  himself 
and  others,  if  one  may  judge  from  these  good-natured, 
gossipy  pages.  Lord  Ronald  carried  his  attack  on  the 
topper  and  frock-coat  and  his  defence  of  the  brown 
billycock  even  to  the  verge  of  offending  Prince 
Christian,  who  apparently  did  not  relish  being  told  that 
his  garments  were  hideous.  But  the  ordinary  Bohemian 
is  connected  with  squalor  of  some  sort,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  there  was  nothing  squalid  about  Lord  Ronald 
Gower.  We  should  think  that  he  rivalled,  if  he  did 
not  surpass,  the  late  Lord  Granville  in  the  number  of 
peeresses  whom  he  called  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
j  he  was  called  by  his  Christian  name  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
I  and  Queen  Victoria.  Among  lesser  persons  he  has 
!  always  been  more  the  aristocrat  than  the  Bohemian. 
It  was  an  old  Welsh  servant  who  said  of  him,  when  at 
last  he  fixed  a  date  for  an  often  postponed  visit  to  an 
eager  hostess :  "The  lord  has  named  the  day"  ;  and  there 
was  awe  in  his  voice.  Obviously  in  his  youth  he  was  a  pet 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  his  middle  age 
he  is  the  genial  patron  and  friend  of  artists,  journalists, 
authors,  and  philanthropists.  Sir  William  Russell 
{"  Billy  "  of  the  "  Times  ")  gives  a  very  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  diarist  in  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Daniel  Lysons.  "It  will  not  commend  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  to  you  he  is  the  son  of  such  a  one,  or  the  uncle 
of  another  one,  but  you  will  receive  him  on  the  most 
friendly  native  footing  if  you  know  that  he  is  artist, 
sculptor,  and  man  of  letters,  though  he  calls  up  frag- 
ments of  Argylls,  Devonshires,  Howards,  Sutherlands, 
&c.,  and  in  his  body  corporate  he  has  illustrated  the 
treasures,  once  of  his  brother — the  Lenoir  collection 
at  Stafford  House — has  written  charmingly  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  whom  he  has  made  a  very  graceful 
statue  marching  to  the  guillotine,  written  also  a 
very  delightful  and  pathetic  study  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  his  own  Reminiscences  of  a  very  gay 
time  not  long  ago,  and  above  all  executed  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  monument."  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  bald  and  frequently  incorrect  composition  of 
these  diaries,  none  of  these  books  are  solid  or  enduring 
contributions  to  literature.  The  truth  of  course  is  that 
Lord  Ronald  was  essentially  an  amateur,  a  dabbler  in  art 
and  books.  That  however  does  not  prevent  his  interest 
in  beautiful  things  and  intellectual  men  from  being 
genuine.  And  indeed  the  absence  of  affectation  and 
freedom  from  malice  constitute  the  charm  of  Lord 
Ronald's  character,  as  exhibited  by  himself.  He  passes 
from  his  modest  house  in  Trebovir  Road  to  Windsor 
Castle,  and  from  Windsor  to  Trentham,  thence  to 
Inverary,  and  thence  to  Palermo  and  Venice,  like  the 
accomplished  citizen  of  the  world  that  he  is.  There  is 
no  brilliant  criticism  of  men  or  books  in  this  volume, 
'  though  occasionally  we  get  a  sly  touch,  as  when  he 
notes  that  Renan  has  a  tiresome  habit  of  agreeing  with 
everything  you  say.  There  are  certainly  no  thrilling 
\  incidents  in  the  chronicle  of  this  prince  of  saunterers. 
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But  those  who  like  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  vie  intime 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Gladstones — as  who  does 
not  ? — and  those  whom  it  amuses  to  ramble  around 
with  a  cultured  lounger  will  find  in  Lord  Ronald 
Gower's  "  Old  Diaries  "  pleasant  enough  reading. 


SPAIN   AND    ITS  HALO. 

"The  Spanish  People:  their  Origin,  Growth,  and 
Influence."  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  London  : 
Heinemann.     1901.  6s. 

"  Glories  of  Spain."  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  London  : 
Macmillan.     igoi.     los.  6d.  net. 

"The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic."  By  William  H.  Prescott.  "  Bohn's 
Standard  Libraries."  Three  vols.  London  :  Bell. 
1902.    35.  6d.  each. 

THESE  first  books  stand  in  curious  contrast.  The 
one  is  all  reason,  the  other  imagination.  In  the 
first  a  sober  historian  traces  causes  and  effects  with 
logical  precision  ;  in  the  second  an  artist  dashes  off  his 
impressions  without  troubling  about  their  cause.  Each 
in  its  way  is  a  delightful  book,  but  while  Mr.  Hume's 
is  a  work  to  study  Mr.  Wood's  may  be  enjoyed  with- 
out conscious  effort.  To  begin  with  the  historian ; 
Mr.  Hume  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  Prescott, 
another  reprint  of  whose  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  we 
warmly  welcome.  It  is  in  three  neat  and  handy 
volumes,  priced  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  3s.  6d. 
each.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Hume  is  no  novice  at  his  subject. 
Not  only  has  he  written  much  on  Spanish  history,  and 
edited  the  late  Ulick  Burke's  scholarly  work  with  great 
care,  but  he  is  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  Spanish  State 
Papers  at  the  Record  Office.  It  was  natural  that  Pro- 
fessor York  Powell — who  has  an  eye  for  an  historian, 
though,  as  in  this  instance,  he  writes  an  uncommonlypoor 
preface — should  choose  Mr.  Hume  to  write  the  volume 
on  Spain  for  Mr.  Heinemann's  "Great  Peoples",  another 
of  those  series  which  are  apparently  indispensable  to 
the  publisher's  success.  Mr.  Hume  deals  with  the  whole 
of  Spanish  history,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  hurries  too 
much  over  the  last  century, — whilst  most  of  the  popular 
histories  give  us  only  portions  or  periods.  The  subject 
is  perhaps  too  large  even  for  so  large  a  volume,  but 
Mr,  Hume  treats  it  adequately  and  with  a  just  sense  of 
proportion.  Of  course  he  has  no  room  for  picturesque 
"bits"  or  anecdotes,  and  as  his  subject  is  the  Spanish 
people  at  home,  not  their  conquests  abroad,  we  hear 
little  of  the  doings  of  Columbus,  and  Cortes  :  indeed 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Pizarro  do  not  even  occur  in  the 
index,  though  that  indeed  proves  little,  for  a  less 
adequate  index  we  have  seldom  consulted.  But  what 
we  do  find  is  the  effect  of  the  American  conquests  upon 
the  people  at  home,  and  Mr,  Hume  is  never  better  than 
in  describing  the  development  of  commercial,  industrial, 
and  intellectual  movements  under  the  new  influences 
created  by  foreign  relations.  Again  in  treating  of  the 
age  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  he  is  obliged  to  take  a 
survey  of  all  Europe,  and  the  scope  and  proportion  of 
his  volume  compel  him  to  be  brief ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  tracing  the  results  of  the  foreign  complications 
introduced  by  the  policy  of  the  Aragonese  Ferdinand 
(whom  he  insists  upon  calling  Fernando)  Mr.  Hume  is 
once  more  at  his  best.  In  short,  this  is  a  philosophic 
history  of  the  growth  and  vicissitudes  of  a  nation,  or 
rather  of  a  group  of  peoples,  and  everything  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  main  purpose.  The  idea  is  to  show 
how  the  Spanish  people,  starting  from  a  highly  com- 
posite collection  of  "racial  units",  evolved  the  nation 
which  became  by  its  tremendous  zeal  and  proud 
pretensions  the  first  Power  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  what  were  the  influences  that  produced  this 
extraordinary  preponderance,  which  neither  the  wealth 
nor  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Spain  really  justi- 
fied ;  and  what  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
decadence  which  has  lasted  to  our  own  time.  Mr.  Hume 
is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  priestly  bigotry  and 
imperial  ambitions,  and  traces  alike  the  glory  and  the 
shame  of  Spain  to  these  causes.  The  vast  designs  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  he  holds,  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  resources  at  their  command,  and  the 
reaction  was  inevitable ;  whilst  the  imperial  and  Catholic 


policy,  by  draining  the  country  at  once  of  its  wealth 
and  of  its  best  though  heretical  cultivators,  reduced 
Spain  to  poverty,  barrenness,  and  vicious  inactivity.  A 
Spaniard  might  reply  that  "it  is  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost " — that  the  glories  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  cheap  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  of  the 
eighteenth.  Mr.  Hume,  however,  sees  nothing  but 
good  in  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Europeaii 
possessions,  which  the  mother  country  was  never  able 
to  manage,  and  he  finds  in  the  present  restricted 
ambitions  of  home  development  the  earnest  of  a  nev 
and  happier  period  of  Spanish  history.  It  may  be 
happier,  and  we  trust  he  is  a  true  prophet,  but  th( 
glory  is  departed. 

The  special  merit  of  Mr.  Hume's  work  is  that  h^ 
keeps  as  a  rule  to  broad  lines  of  development,  and  doeS 
not  confuse  the  main  issues  by  too  much  detail.  In  i 
book  of  wide  scope  and  small  size  much  must  neces 
sarily  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  some- 
times one  wishes  that  the  author  had  been  even  bolder 
in  neglecting  details.  There  is  too  much  of  kings  and 
too  little  of  the  people  in  the  period  following  the 
failure  of  Philip  II. — whose  reign  and  character,  by 
the  way,  are  described  with  remarkable  insight  and 
moderation.  Indeed  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 
seems  to  us  more  hurriedly  written  and  less 
thoroughly  digested  than  the  earlier  half.  Signs 
of  haste  are  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
however,  as  when  Mr.  Hume  says  "  there  is  ample 
data"  and  speaks  of  "misfortune  and  backwardness 
which  has  afflicted",  or  states  that  "the  only  natural 
bond  of  cohesion  were  the  canons  ".  Alvar  Fanez  is 
suddenly  introduced  on  p.  127  without  any  explanation 
of  his  antecedents.  The  Cid  is  treated  in  four  pages 
which  if  possible  exaggerate  Dozy's  uncharitable  esti- 
mate of  the  hero.  The  Crusade  of  Navarre  in  1241  is 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  enough  attention  paid  to  the 
doings  of  Spain  in  North  Africa,  which  reacted  upon 
the  development  of  the  people.  Whilst  following  Dozy 
closely  in  the  Moorish  period  Mr.  Hume  has  not 
,  escaped  numerous  small  errors.  He  says,  for  example, 
p.  78,  that  the  Omeyyad  caliphs  were  deposed  by  the 
Abbasids  "  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  ",  instead  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years, 
and  he  calls  the  Abbasids  a  "  Persian  "  dynasty  of 
"  heretics  ",  both  terms  being  wholly  inappropriate. 
"  Alsamach  the  lieutenant  of  Alahor ",  for  Al-Samh 
and  Al-Hurr ;  "  Tahia  ben  Tahia ",  for  Yahya,  are 
slips  ;  "  Almansor-al- Allah,  '  the  Victor  of  God  '  "  is  not 
only  unintentional  blasphemy  but  impossible  Arabic  : 
it  should  be  Al-Mansur  billah,  "  the  Victorious  by  (the 
aid  of)  God "  ;  al  Mohtrib,  for  al  Mohtesib  ;  Abdul- 
Mamiin,  for  Abdul-Mumin  ;  Andaloos,  for  Andalus ; 
Abdul-Hassan,  for  Abu-l-Hasan  ;  Ben  Al  Hatib  for  Ibn- 
al-Katib,  and  so  forth,  should  be  corrected.  As  for 
"the  rock  which  ever  afterward  bore  his  name,  Gebel- 
al-Tarik ",  we  believe  the  popular  etymology  to  be 
fanciful,  but  even  if  true,  the  form  would  be  Gebel 
Tarik,  without  the  article.  We  cannot  admit  that  the 
Copts  were  a  "savage  tribe",  or  that  any  king  of 
Cordova  prior  to  Abdur-Rahman  III.  was  styled  caliph. 
Mr.  Hume  is  too  fond  of  the  colloquial  "promptly" 
and  the  Frenchified  "  fastuous ",  whilst  the  "rolled 
back  "  of  the  war-correspondent  in  ever  in  his  pages. 
He  should  state  the  value  of  the  maravedi,  and  it 
would  be  convenient  if  he  repeated  the  meaning 
of  the  frequently  recurring  terms  Mozarabes  and 
Mudejares;  they  are  explained  on  their  first  occurrence, 
but  if  the  reader  happens  to  forget  their  meaning  the 
index  will  not  help  him,  as  the  references  for  the  two 
terms  are  there  hopelessly  confused  together.  Indeed 
the  index  wants  remaking  :  it  is  full  of  errors,  and  half 
the  names  one  wants,  such  as  Fraga,  Jativa,  Palencia, 
Pisuerga,  Murcia,  Tarifa,  Zamora,  &c.,  are  not  there  at 
all.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography,  in  which  however  we 
note  the  omission  of  Codera  y  Zaidin  and  Watls  ;  but  a 
chronological  table  would  be  a  convenient  addition  to 
the  book. 

One  does  not  turn  to  Mr.  Wood's  pages  for  informa- 
tion, though  his  brilliant  word-sketches,  with  never  a  line 
too  much,  give  exactly  the  true  feeling  for  Spanish  archi- 
tecture and  the  picturesque  scenes  of  Spanish  life.  What 
one  does  find  above  all  is  the  insight  into  human  nature 
and  the  comprehension  of  suffering  and  self-denial  in  un- 
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expected  places  which  are  qualities  in  an  author  the  rarest 
and  choicest.  Anyone  can  describe  after  a  fashion  the 
old  cities  of  Northern  Spain,  but  very  few  can  make 
their  people  live  in  cold  print,  and  draw  the  reader  to 
them  by  the  warm  touch  of  sympathy.  This  Mr.  Wood 
does,  and  does  amazingly.  This  book  is  a  gallery  of 
Spanish  portraits,  full  of  character,  and  pathos,  and 
humour,  and  simplicity.  We  would  not  spare  one  of 
them,  and  we  do  not  know  which  we  like  best  ;  all  we 
wish  is  that  the  author  may  go  again  and  paint  us  some 
more. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TEXT. 

"  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament."  By  F.  G.  Kenyon.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.     1902.     loj.  net. 

THE  authors  of  textbooks  on  subjects  of  erudition 
rarely  do  themselves  justice.  They  fail  to  p'lace 
themselves  at  the  right  standpoint,  that  of  the  in- 
telligent reader  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  their 
theme  or,  if  he  has,  suspects  that  his  information  may 
be  erroneous  and  desires  to  start  afresh  from  the  very 
beginning.  They  burden  him  with  secondary  facts, 
and  so  distract  his  attention  from  those  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  or  perplex  him  by  following  trains 
jf  their  own  thought  to  which  they  have  forgotten  to 
jive  him  the  clue.  In  such  cases  profundity  of  know- 
edge  does  not  atone  for  neglect  of  the  art  of  exposi- 
tion. From  this  fault  Dr.  Kenyon  is  laudably  free. 
He  assumes  that  his  readers  have  competent  classical 
snowledge  and  are  familiar  with  the  sacred  text,  and 
:onducts  them,  in  a  singularly  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  first  through  the  general  principles  of  criticism, 
;hen  through  the  material,  in  the  form  of  manuscripts 
ind  versions  and  patristic  quotations,  with  which  the 
critic  of  the  New  Testament  text  has  to  deal,  and  then 
hrough  the  past  history  of  the  subject,  showing  the 
successive  stages  by  which  our  present  knowledge  has 
3een  reached.  Finally,  he  discusses  the  present  state 
)f  the  problem  and  states  his  own  conclusions  ;  con- 
;lusions  to  which  he  has  led  with  a  care,  and  which  he 
las  concealed  with  a  skill,  as  great  as  that  of  an  expert 
lovelist  in  the  construction  of  his  plot.  His  book  is  so 
ivell  proportioned  and  so  well  written  that  it  may  claim 
;o  be  a  contribution  to  literature  as  well  as  to  science, 
ind  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  keeps  it 
)n  a  level  with  the  dignity  of  its  subject. 

Dr.  Kenyon  finds  room,  by  his  wise  silence  upon  minor 
joints,  for  many  interesting,  but  not  irrelevant,  digres- 
;ions.    He  tells,  for  instance,  something  of  the  adven- 
urous  and  not  very  scrupulous  career  of  Tischendorf ; 
I  name  which  reminds  the  scholar  of  the  precariousness 
)f  some  of  his  data.    For  Tischendorf  had  an  experi- 
;nce,  as  yet  unrivalled,  of  early  scripts,  and  in  many 
nstances  the  evidence  which  he  collected  has  not  been 
■erified  by  an  independent  collation,  or,  if  it  has,  the 
Iter  student  has  not  ventured  to  dispute  his  verdict, 
^et  Tischendorf  is  but  a  single  witness,  and  though 
is  intellectual  honesty  is  above  suspicion  his  hand- 
/riting  was  such  that  we  must  doubt  whether  he  and 
-»ose  who  have  used  his  material  since  his  death  may 
ot  labour  under  a  peculiar  liability  to  error.    If  a  fresh 
xamination  must  be  awaited  here,  there  is  an  equal 
eed  for  further  search  in  the  libraries.  A  manuscript  of 
ite  date  may  be  copied  directly  from  one  of  immemorial 
ntiquity  :  there  may  be  many  such  in  the  monasteries  of 
thos,  and  the  researches  of  Samuel  Bergerhave  taught 
s  that  the  libraries  of  Western  Europe  are  not  ex- 
austed.  For  another  and  a  more  interesting  source,  the 
5il  of  Egypt,  Dr.  Kenyon,  who  speaks  with  the  highest 
uthority,  tells  us  that  fresh  manuscripts  may  con- 
dently   be   expected.    The  evidence  which   will  in 
jurse  of  time  be  in  our  hands  will,  no  doubt,  be  valu- 
Dle  ;  but  we  shall  regard  it  as,  directly  or  indirectly, 
lat  of  carefully  written  documents,  not  of  the  cheap 
id  hasty  copies  with  which,  as  Dr.  Kenyon  thinks, 
3verty  and  persecution  forced  the  Christians  to  be 
mtent.    It  was  not  till  the  last  of  the  persecutions 
lat  the  Scriptures  were  attacked,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
hurch  was  so  firm  that  the  persecution,  severe  though 
was,  had  little  success.    And  he  has  seriously  under- 
ted  the  wealth  of  the  early  Christians.  Slave-girls, 
ained  in  calligraphy,  were  employed  to  transcribe  the 


writings  of  Origen  ;  the  Scripture  would  not  be  less 
highly  regarded.  De  Rossi's  excavations  at  Rome 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  wealthy  families  which 
retired,  while  Paganism  ruled,  from  public  life  ;  neither 
they,  nor  rich  provincials  such  as  S.  Cyprian,  would  be 
content  with  cheap  and  incorrect  bibles,  and  even  the 
comparatively  poor  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  provide 
seemly  volumes  for  public  worship. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Dr.  Kenyon's  conclusion. 
It  is  to  the  disheartening  eff'ect  that  twenty  years  of 
study  have  borne  no  fruit ;  that  the  text  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  still  holds  its  own,  though,  as  he  confesses, 
the  current  of  learned  opinion  has  turned  against  it. 
The  text  which  they  constructed  with  consummate 
skill  and  consistency  represents,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  the  New  Testament  in  one  stage  of  its 
transmission.  They,  and  Dr.  Kenyon  with  them,  say 
that  this  was  the  first  stage  ;  that  by  a  process 
of  "highly  enlightened  criticism"  the  scholars  of 
Alexandria  recovered  the  true  text  which  was  already, 
in  the  third  century  or  earlier,  falling  into  corruption. 
That  there  was  a  work  of  criticism  we  admit  ;  but 
most  scholars  would  hold  that  it  was  such  criticism  as 
that  of  Origen,  who  revised  the  Septuagint  at  his  own 
discretion,  rather  than  that  of  Bentley,  who  boasted  that 
he  would  reproduce  the  Latin  text  word  for  word  as  Jerome 
wrote  it.  An  instance  will  show  our  meaning.  Nothing 
could  be  more  obscure  than  the  epithet  in  S.  Luke  vi.  i, 
which  is  rendered  in  our  English  as  "  the  second  Sabbath 
after  the  first  ".  In  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  its  meaning  was  lost,  and  it  has  never  been 
recovered.  Every  type  of  New  Testament  text  save  one 
contains  it ;  no  motive  could  have  induced  a  scribe  to 
interpolate  it,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  obscurity  attests 
its  genuineness,  for  some  portions  of  the  vocabulary  of 
each  generation  became  strange  or  even  unintelligible 
to  its  successors.  The  one  text  which  expunges  the 
word  is  that  which  Dr.  Kenyon  favours.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  Gospel's  primary  use  was  for  public 
reading,  and  for  that  purpose  the  passage  was  decidedly 
improved  by  the  omission  of  an  obsolete  and  distracting 
word.  This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  of  words 
omitted  and  phrases  modified  generally,  if  not  always,  for 
the  better.  Such  work  is  that  of  revisers  dealing  freely, 
yet  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  and  with  adequate 
knowledge,  with  the  text  which  they  inherited.  But 
from  one  kind  of  change  they  abstained  ;  they  made  no 
additions.  Even  the  first  Word  upon  the  Cross,  in 
S.  Luke  xxiii.  34,  which  Westcott  and  Hort  insert 
within  brackets,  for  it  has,  indeed,  but  a  doubtful  claim 
to  a  place  in  that  Gospel,  is  not  admitted  by  them.  It 
belongs  in  fact  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
though  not  to  any  one  of  the  four  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  We  must  regard  the  ancient  revisers,  belong- 
ing to  another  group  than  that  which  we  have  been 
considering,  who  gave  it  a  place  in  the  text,  as  an 
authority  co-ordinate  with  the  Evangelist  whose  pages 
they  enriched.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  increases  we  are  being  carried  back  to 
the  age  when  the  men  who  determined  for  us  what 
Gospels  we  should  possess  could  augment  or"  alter 
them  in  the  light  of  a  still  living  tradition. 


THIRTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
OXFORD. 

"  Studies  in  Oxford  History."  By  John  Richard  Green 
and  George  Roberson.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Stainer. 
Vol.  XLI.    Oxford  :  Historical  Society,  1901. 

OPENING  these  pages  we  missed  the  excellent  type 
hitherto  employed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  for  the 
sister  volumes.  Mr.  Stainer  tells  us  however  that  Mr. 
Green's  widow,  with  Messrs.  Macmillan's  concurrence, 
gave  courteous  permission  for  the  sheets,  as  already 
composed  for  a  volume  in  the  Eversley  Series,  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  which  had 
long  wished  to  re-issue  the  Oxford  Essays  of  its  pro- 
jector. Most  of  them  appeared,  during  1859-60,  in  the 
"  Oxford  Chronicle,"  on  the  heels  of  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  by  the  Rev.  George  Roberson,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  volume.  There  are  alt>o  two  papers  by 
Green  on  "  Modern  Oxford,"  which  appeared  first  in 
the  Saturday  Review.    Almost  his  first  contribution 
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to  our  pages,  in  1867,  was  a  paper,  not  reproduced 
here,  on  "  Watch  and  Ward  in  Oxford".  Prefixed  to  j 
the  book  are  some  rough  notes,  made  by  Green  1 
in  1881,  of  his  idea  of  what  an  Oxford  Historical  ' 
Society  should  be.  That  idea  was  worked  out  with 
much  fulness  in  a  most  suggestive  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Society  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  which  a  programme 
was  unfolded  which  might  occupy  the  Clarendon  Press 
until  the  crack  of  doom.  It  is  incontestable  that  in 
Oxford  there  is  more  concentration  of  historic  interest 
than  in  any  town,  save  London,  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  forty-two  volumes  which  this  Society  has 
already  issued  are  but  an  earnest  of  what  it  might,  and 
should,  bestow  upon  us.  The  mine  has  only  been 
worked  a  little  way.  But  what  library  is  sufficient  for 
the  possible  output  ?  Even  the  British  Museum  wants 
its  space  for  "Tit-Bits"  and  "Comic  Cuts".  We 
forget  how  many  hundred  yards  of  shelf  are  reserved 
annually  for  that  tenth  Muse  of  literature  sealed  with 
Lord  Rosebery's  thumb-mark  of  popular  approval. 

To  be  quite  frank,  we  doubt  whether  Green's  well- 
known  eighteenth-century  sketches  needed  a  double 
reprinting.  On  the  other  hand  his  pictures  of  early 
Oxford  are  admirable.  How  pregnant  is  the  passage 
in  which  he  paints  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
twelfth-century  burgher — flushed  with  the  pride  of 
his  new  royal  charter,  or  fresh  from  the  corona- 
tion at  which  he  had  ranked  in  privilege  with  the 
chief  citizens  of  London  and  Winchester — of  any 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  his  borough  from  the  mob 
of  half-starved  striplings  who  were  beginning  to 
pour  into  it.  "The  wealthy  merchant  who  passed  the 
group  of  shivering  students  huddled  round  a  teacher 
as  poor  as  themselves  in  porch  and  doorway,  or 
dropped  his  alms  into  the  cap  of  the  mendicant  scholar, 
could  hardly  discern  that  beneath  rags  and  poverty 
lay  a  power  greater  than  the  power  of  kings,  the 
power  for  which  Becket  had  died  and  which  bowed 
Henry  to  penance  and  humiliation."  He  shatters  the 
modern  notion  of  the  mediaeval  Jewry  as  the  refuge  of 
an  oppressed  and  crouching  race  of  Isaacs  of  York. 
"  In  England  at  least  the  attitude  of  the  Jew  is  almost 
to  the  end  an  attitude  of  proud  and  even  insolent 
defiance.  His  extortion  was  sheltered  from  the 
common  law.  His  bonds  were  kept  under  the  royal 
seal.  A  royal  commission  visited  with  heavy  penalties 
any  outbreak  of  violence  against  these  '  chattels  '  of  the 
king.  The  thunders  of  the  Church  broke  vainly  on 
the  yellow  gaberdine  of  the  Jew."  All  the  large 
buildings  in  Oxford  belonged  to  Hebrews.  It 
was  with  impunity  that  one  of  them  mocked 
publicly  at  the  miracles  of  S.  Frideswide,  or 
another  tore  the  crucifix  from  its  bearer  in  a  pro- 
cession of  scholars  and  citizens  and  trampled  it  under 
foot.  On  the  other  hand  the  Jews  imported  the  begin- 
nings of  physical  science  into  Oxford.  The  history  of 
mediaeval  Oxford  is  that  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter,  the  rise  of  the  "  Universitas  "  of  studies  and 
letters  and  the  depression  of  that  of  commerce.  Green, 
the  son  of  an  Oxford  citizen  and  bred  there  till  man- 
hood, was  passionately  loyal  to  his  native  town.  Once 
among  the  first  of  Englis^h  municipalities  its  commercial 
importance  and  civic  freedom  were  gradually  crushed 
beneath  the  dominance  of  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion. And  yet  was  it  a  nobler  destiny  for  the  city 
on  the  Isis  to  have  ranked  with  Leeds  or  Birmingham 
rather  than  with  Edinburgh,  Florence  and  Athens  ? 
Its  military  strength,  its  fair  river,  its  central  position, 
the  favour  shown  it  by  kings,  all  made  for  trading  im- 
portance. Few  forces  were  arrayed  on  the  other  side 
but  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  ones.  The  great 
religious  houses  which  stood  like  wardens  round  the 
University  were  struck  away.  The  Edwardian  Com- 
missioners laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  great  seat  of 
learning.  Elizabeth  and  the  earlier  Stuarts  could  give 
it  little  but  their  love.  James  II.  quarrelled  with  it. 
The  Revolution  introduced  a  century  of  conflict  between 
Crown  and  gown.  Where  then  is  the  unfairness  or 
adventitiousness  of  the  continuous  rise  of  Oxford 
University  at  the  expense  of  Oxford  city?  It  has  been 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Suppose  a  new  migration 
of  scholars  to  Stamford — or  elsewhere — taking  with 
them  the  whole  "residential  and  a  large  part  of  the 
industrial,  population.    What  future  would  lie  before 


the  provincial  town,  with  its  useless  river,  its  wretched 
climate,  and  its  ghostly  memories  ? 

When  Green  writes  about  the  ancient  municipal 
life  of  Oxford  his  qualities  as  an  historian  and 
a  literary  stylist  are  manifest.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  his  undergraduate  essays  on  Georgian 
university  life.  Not  only  has  the  portraiture  of  maca- 
ronis and  beaux  and  bibulous  divinity  doctors  and 
toasts  and  powder  and  patch  and  hoop  become  trite 
s\nd  familiar,  a  crambe  repetita,  but  Green  deliberately 
sat  down  to  present  only  the  seamy  side  of  the  picture 
— "desperately  Whig"  is  his  own  description  of  the 
Jacobite  papers.  Fvery  Tory  in  these  pages  blusters 
and  swills  ;  every  Whig  is  calm  and  enlightened,  if  not 
virfuous.  There  is  a  juvenile  priggishness  in  the 
remark  that  we  cannot  feel  as  though  the  men  and 
women  of  that  age — the  age  of  Steele,  Goldsmith, 
Swift  and  Johnson — were  "  real  flesh  and  blood  ",  and 
something  worse  than  juvenility  in  the  description  of 
Oxford  as  "the  Fleaery  of  England  ",  an  antiquated 
receptacle  into  which  the  Hanoverian  statesmen  were 
glad  to  brush  off"  odious  bigotries,  like  vermin  shaken 
from  monastic  habits  (p.  159).  There,  with  no  prefer- 
ment to  hope  for,  high-churchmen  could  be  left  by  a  con- 
tem  ptuous  pity  to  crawl  and  bite  unmolested.  Elsewhere 
however  we  read  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  found 
themselves  strong  enough  they  resorted  to  imprudent 
severities  against  those  too  witty  pamphleteers.  Green 
might  have  weighed  against  the  venom  of  a  Gibbon  or 
the  scurrility  of  an  Amherst  the  passionate  devotion 
which  Oxford  inspired  in  many  men  of  intellect  and 
piety.  The  fact  is,  one  can  draw  any  picture  one  likes 
of  a  past  century,  especially  a  century  so  vivacious 
and  picturesquely  diversified  as  the  eighteenth.  You, 
can  have  a  delightful  Caldecottian  idealising  of  the 
"good  old  times" — will  the  twenty-first  century  bei 
able  to  idealise  us  ? — or  a  picture  of  social  bar- 
barism and  profligacy.  It  is  all  true  and  all  false. 
Those  highflyers  had  founded  the  S.P.C.K.  and 
S.P.G.,  and  among  those  treason-mongers  were  priests 
and  laymen  like  Nelson,  Law  and  John  Wesley, 
who  were  reforming  vice  while  the  progressive 
Hanoverian  prelates  were  toadying  the  King's  mis-' 
tresses.  It  was  an  age  of  generous  benefactions  tal 
learning.  Grant  that  there  were  lazy,  illiterate,  or! 
loose-living  dons  after  the  Revolution  in  the  "  Idle,  ' 
Ill-bred,  Debauch'd,  Popish  University  of  Oxford  "  ;  yet: 
Penton's  "Guardians'  Instruction"  draws  a  very 
different  portrait  of  a  "  College  tutour  ".  If  a  studious 
gentleman-commoner  was  voted  by  dull  seniors  a 
bookish  fellow,  he  knew  at  least  as  much  about 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  as  the  rich  passman  of  our 
own  time,  and  probably  had  a  good  deal  more  wit  and 
character.  The  college  sets  depicted  by  Shenstone  and 
Graves  drank  a  great  quantity  of  arrack,  Florence  wine 
and  ale,  but  found  leisure  for  an  amount  of  intellectual 
and  literary  discussion  which  our  smart  men  would 
vote  "shop"  and  our  reading  men  useless  for  the 
schools.  But  in  all  pictures  of  bygone  manners  "  dolus 
latet ".  It  may  be  recorded  for  posterity  that  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era  found  an 
imperial  race  playing  ping-pong.  Green  remarks  on 
the  youthfulness  of  modern  Oxford.  That  was  true  in 
i860,  but  it  is  not  true  now.  If  a  senior  stays  up  now 
it  is  usually  for  life,  and  the  new  statutes  have  in- 
augurated a  dispensation  of  increasing  fogeyism. 
Green  himself  was  cut  off"  in  the  middle  of  his  days, 
when  his  historical  judgment  had  matured,  but  his 
attitude  towards  historical  Christianity — he  is  called, 
we  notice,  "  Rev."  in  this  book — had  become  one  of 
increasing  estrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Church  of  England  that  she  lost,  or 
never  really  possessed,  this  gifted  son  and  servant.  The 
Oxford  Historical  Society  regards  his  memory  with 
piety. 


NOVELS. 

"Scarlet  and  Hyssop."  By  E.  F.  Benson.  London; 
Heinemann.  1902.  6s. 
Bridge  and  the  Boer  war,  "efficiency"  and  flirta- 
tions, bustle  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Benson's  latest 
work.  Its  men  and  women  are  all  people  of  standing, 
political  or  monetary,  who  chatter  epigrams  that  are 
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not  amusing,  watch  each  other's  doings  maUciously, 
and  for  the  most  part  behave  in  a  way  that  a  Hebrew 
prophet  alone  could  treat  adequately.  If,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  success  of  "society  novels"  depends 
on  their  handling  of  the  fashionable  in  the  manner  ex 
pected  by  the  outsider,  "Scarlet  and  Hyssop"  will 
probably  succeed.  There  is  a  large  public  in  England 
which  is  not  acquainted  with  peers  and  peeresses,  is 
keenly  inquisitive  as  to  their  lives,  and  likes  to  believe 
them  less  respectable  than  its  own.  That  is  the  tribute 
which  snobbery  pays  to  virtue.  Mr.  Benson  has  dona 
a  good  deal  to  train  this  particular  public,  and  we 
suppose  that  he  is  obliged  to  feed  it.  "Scarlet  and 
Hyssop  "  is  hardly  a  satire,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
least  satirical  to  say  that  people  sometimes  break  the 
Seventh  Commandment  :  it  is  not  a  farce,  because  there 
is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at  :  it  is  not  a  comedy,  be- 
cause it  deals  in  violent  deaths  :  it  is  not  a  tragedy, 
unless  tragedy  aims  by  cheapness  and  futility  to  purge 
those  passions  :  it  is  not  a  melodrama,  for  the  people 
are  not  virtuous.  There  is  one  amusing  character,  a 
wonderful  old  lady  gifted  with  tact  and  a  tongue.  The 
heroine  is  faithful  to  her  husband,  but  that  is  still  too 
common  a  habit  to  be  heroic.  In  other  respects  shs  is, 
pace  the  admiring  Mr.  Benson,  very  much  like  the 
other  personages.  Perhaps,  as  the  title  suggests,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  piece  of  symbolism,  and  Mr.  Benson, 
fired  by  M.  Maeterlinck's  success,  is  endeavoi'ring 
under  the  guise  of  a  novel  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
Life  of  the  Wasp. 

"The  Cat's-paw."  By  B.  M.  Croker.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred  Pegram.  London :  Chatto  and 
Windus.  igo2.  6^. 
Mrs.  Croker  can  tell  a  story  with  considerable  ability, 
and  if  she  does  not  go  far  in  analysis  of  character  she 
certainly  does  present  her  people  with  such  fidelity  as 
convinces  the  reader  of  the  likelihood  of  their  existence, 
and  thoroughly  interests  him  in  their  fortunes  up  to  the 
event  which  is  foreshadowed  from  the  first  page  of 
most  novels.  The  heroine  of  "The  Cat's-paw" — it 
should  not  have  been  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  more 
original  title — is  faced  by  a  serious  problem  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  she  goes  to  India  to  marry  a 
man  whom  she  has  not  seen  since  she  was  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  for  she  arrives  only  to  learn  that  she  has  been 
wooed  by  second-hand  love  letters  and  a  photograph  of 
the  young  man's  cousin.  Pamela  Ferrars  is  a  capitally 
drawn  young  woman  whose  self-reliant  spirit  is  equal 
to  this  and  other  surprising  difficulties,  and  though 
moneyless  and  almost  friendless  she  manages  to  crowd 
in  some  wonderful  experiences  of  Indian  life— in  the 
forests,  in  the  plague-camp,  among  the  Eurasians,  and 
as  governess  to  a  boy- Rajah.  The  book  is  fresh  and 
vivacious  ;  the  pictures  of  Indian  life  are  vivid  and 
convincing,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  chapters 
telling  of  life  in  the  Eurasian  boarding-house  in  Black- 
town,  Madras.  The  story  will  add  to  Mrs.  Croker's 
popularity,  but  readers  who  look  for  qualities  beyond 
the  popular  will  find  some  jarring  slips  ;  for  example,  in 
one  place  w^e  are  treated  to  a  double  negative  which 
conveys  a  meaning  the  opposite  of  that  intended,  "a 
certain  amount  ot  shoes  and  gloves"  is  not  elegant, 
and  Sterne's  bird  that  cried  "  I  can't  get  out  "  was  not 
a  thrush,  as  Mrs.  Croker  may  find  by  referring  to  the 
"  Sentimental  Journey  ". 

"  Where  Honour  Leads."  By  Marian  Francis.  London  : 
Hutchinson.  1901.  6s. 
This  story  of  "old-world  memories",  as  the  author 
calls  it,  is  principally  laid  in  East  Yorkshire  during 
those  days  of  the  'Forty-five  when  staunch  Hanoverians 
and  scapegrace  agents  of  the  Young  Pretender  were  so 
busy  in  storing  up  romantic  incident  for  their  descend- 
arits  to  make  novels  of.  The  plot  itself  is  struck  out 
with  a  good  eye  for  dramatic  action,  while  many  of  the 
characters  are  attractively  conceived,  but  clearness  of 
execution  is  lost  in  a  mist  of  prolixity  and  rambling 
sham  antique  conversations.  The  author,  like  many 
others,  seems  to  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  believing 
that  a  historical  plot,  if  placed  before,  say,  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  confers  ipso  facto  a  license  for  long- 
windedness.  For  the  most  part  the  atmosphere  of  the 
time  is  sketched  in  with  a  careful  interest  whi;h  only 
makes   modern    evolutionary   expressions   and  such 


phrases  as  "  tabooed  "  all  the  more  odd  in  the  mouth 
!  of  these  Georgian  characters,  while  a  refererice  to  their 
I  occasional  frailties  is  counterpoised  by  rather  super- 
fluous little  dabs  and  digs  at  this  present  "  era  of 
perfection  (?)  " — perfection  with  a  query.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  characters  did  not  have  more 
justice  done  them.  The  story  is  like  a  foggy  print 
from  a  good  photographic  negative. 

"  A  Modern  Antajus."  By  the  Writer  of  "  An  English- 
woman's Love  -  Letters."  London  :  Murray. 
1901.  6s. 

1'his  book  consists  of  518  pages  of  close  print  and 
r'jlates,  with  an  enormous  burthen  of  detail,  the  life  of 
an  individual  who  is  evidently  intended  to  charm  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  but  only  succeeds  in 
disgusting.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  must 
not  look  for  the  wide  publicity  of  his  or  her  pre- 
vious work.  To  begin  with,  life  is  too  short  to  read 
books  of  such  length,  unless  they  possess  some  excep- 
tional interest  or  edification.  From  time  to  time,  like 
an  oasis  in  a  vast  wilderness,  a  bright  description  or  a 
weighty  epigram  turns  up,  but  as  a  whole  the  story  is 
utterly  wearisome  and  intolerable.  As  a  crowning 
off^ence  it  winds  up  with  a  situation  at  once  so  repul- 
sive and  so  uninteresting  that  it  is  far  outside  the  pale 
of  public  consumption.  No  lady  may  be  asked  if  she 
had  read  this  book  whose  lack  of  propriety  will  not  even 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  French  novels  and  problem 
plays. 


THEOLOGICAL  SHORT  REVIEWS. 

"  Old  Testament  History."  By  G.  W.  Wade.  London : 
Methuen.  iqoi.  6s. 
Of  the  books  on  the  Old  Testament  which  have  appeared 
recently,  we  think  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  full 
and  thorough  introduction  not  only  to  the  history  but  also  to 
the  literature  and  theology  of  this  large  subject  ;  its  low  price 
notwithstanding,  it  is  a  stout  thickly  packed  volume,  and  the 
student  who  works  through  its  500  pages  will  find  few  points 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  that  have  not  received 
careful  notice  and  able  treatment.  But,  as  so  often  with  the 
higher  critics,  Dr.  Wade  writes  too  much  with  a  view  to  con- 
vert an  audience  accustomed  to  the  traditional  position  ;  he 
is  always  trying  to  show  how  untenable  that  position  is,  and  he 
consequently  gives  the  impression  of  being  more  negative  than 
is  really  the  case  ;  time  after  time  he  seems  more  concerned  to 
show  the  Biblical  account  wrong  than  to  prove  it  right. 
Against  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  Chronicles  he  harbours 
an  especial  spite  ;  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
he  will  admit  that  now  and  then  his  statements  may  be  not 
wholly  devoid  of  foundation.  In  the  later  chapters  Dr.  Wade 
is  seen  to  better  advantage  ;  his  account  of  the  development  of 
religion  in  Israel  is  most  valuable  and  shows  us  how  strong  his 
constructive  work  can  be. 

"  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament."  A  translation  made 
into  Modern  English.  London  :  H.  Marshall.  America  : 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    1901.    3J.  6d. 

"  The  Letters  of  S.  Paul."  Translated  by  A.  S.  Way.  Macmillan. 
1 90 1.    5^.  net. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  not  more  successful  than  others  of 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  turn  the  Bible  into 
modern  English.  And  the  educated  reader  does  not  as  a  rule 
feel  the  want  of  such  a  translation  ;  he  prefers  the  solemnity  of 
the  old-fashioned  language,  and  its  constant  reminder  to  him 
of  the  sacredness  of  its  subject.  With  uneducated  readers  it 
must  be  noted  that  Bible  English  is  not  equally  strange  in  all 
parts  of  England  ;  in  the  North  it  is  much  nearer  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  people  than  it  is  in  the  South,  and  possibly  in 
any  part  of  England  it  is  nearer  to  them  than  it  would  be  in 
America.  Thus  even  if  the  "Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment"  were  a  good  translation,  it  would  not  be  equally  useful 
all  over  England  ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  one.  The  attempt  to 
make  the  language  colloquial  has  resulted  in  a  total  loss  of 
dignity  ;  the  ( lospel  story  is  told  in  language  that  suggests  a 
Sunday  school  class,  and  the  rendering  of  AtMaKaXe  by 
"  Teacher  "  heightens  the  illusion  ;  m  the  Epistles  the  style  is 
a  little  better,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  translation  will  be  a 
help  to  the  uneducated  ;  is  "  corroborate  "  simpler  than  "bear 
witness"?  or  "keep  oneself  from  the  contamination  of  the 
world  "  clearer  than  "  keep  himself  unspotted  from  ihe  world  "  ? 
Nor  is  the  translation  accurate  ;  kAu't/  is  not  a  bench,  nor  is 
X<'P'f  quite  the  same  as  mercy,  or  8o^a  the  same  as  greatness  ; 
and  to  translate  S.  John  i.  39  "it  was  then  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  "  is  to  beg  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
fourth  Gospel  reckons  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Way  has  given  us  work  of  a  far  higher  stamp,  and  in  his 
translation  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  he  has  succeeded,  certainly  by 
a  free  use  of  italics  and  notes  of  admiration,  in  conveying  into 
the  English  a  great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  and  fire  of  the 
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original.  He  has  followed  S.Jerome's  method  "  non  verbum 
e  verbo,  sed  sensum  exprimere  de  sensu  "  and  has  {,nven  us  not 
so  much  a  literal  translation  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Greek 
which  really  does  explain  S.  Paul's  arguments.  It  is  a  useful 
and  invigorating  companion  to  the  Revised  Version,  which  was 
once  described  as  "  a  bad  translation  but  a  good  crib  "  ;  and 
this  is  just  the  opposite,  though  in  spite  of  Mr.  Way's  preface  we 
must  insist  it  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.  The 
ordinary  reader  never  looks  at  the  preface  of  a  book  ;  reviewers 
are  supposed  by  authors  never  to  look  at  anything  else  ;  we, 
who  have  read  both,  would  strongly  advise  other  readers  to 
study  the  preface  in  this  case,  for  it  is  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  rest  of  the  work. 

"  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  :  a  Life  of  Christ."    By  W.  J.  Dawson. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.    1901.    los.  6d. 

Many  Lives  of  Christ  have  been  published  in  the  last  two 
generations,  some  of  them  good,  some  bad.  Mr.  Dawson's 
book  belongs  to  the  latter  class  ;  he  has  undertaken  his  task 
with  the  ecjuipment  of  an  ordinary  popular  preacher  who  has 
been  able  to  take  a  tour  in  Palestine,  and  he  makes  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  most  luxuriant 
pulpit  eloquence.  Now  this  is  the  worst  spirit  in  which  to 
treat  such  a  subject  ;  here  if  anywhere  is  the  place  for  sober 
self-restraint  and  awe,  for  saying  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 
Mr.  Dawson  says  too  much  ;  he  pours  out  his  raptures  on  every 
possible  chance,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  put  down  his  own  vulgar 
sentiment  as  the  very  mind  of  Christ  ;  we  have  pages  of  pre- 
tentious description  of  what  Jesus  must  have  thought,  said,  and 
done  at  this  or  that  period  of  His  life.  He  criticises  the  dis- 
ciples in  a  tone  of  lofty  superiority  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist,  apart 
from  one  range  of  ideas,  had  a  "commonplace  mind"  ;  S.  John 
the  Divine  was  "never  conspicuous  for  charity";  but  worse 
than  this  he  criticises  and  patronises  the  Saviour  Himself  A 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  the  influence  of  John  on  Jesus  ", 
and  in  it  we  are  told,  in  reference  to  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  that  "  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Jesus  should 
have  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  spell  of  John's  asceticism,  and 
have  alio v/ed  Himself  to  be  deflected  by  it  from  His  true  path 
in  life  "  ;  after  this  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  taste  which  can 
say  of  the  Saviour  "  a  mounting  ecstasy  possessed  His  mind,  the 
sacred  and  the  sad  inebriation  of  the  pre-doomed  martyr  ",  or 
which  can  begin  the  chapter  on  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem with  "When  Jesus  awoke  next  morning  it  was  with  com- 
plete composure".  There  is  no  solid  learning  in  the  book,  no 
serious  attempt  to  cope  with  such  difficulties,  for  instance,  as  the 
chronology  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  and  the  author  is  so  ignorant 
or  careless  that  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  S.  Luke's  date  for 
the  Nativity  being  incorrect  and  then  adds  that  "  Quirinius  "  (he 
spells  it  "  Quirenius  "—an  absolutely  impossible  form  of  the 
name)  "  was  certainly  Legate  of  Syria  at  the  period  of  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  Christ's  birth"  ;  while  later  he  confuses  Elisba 
with  Elijah,  and  makes  Elijah  to  be  sent  to  Naaman  instead  of 
Naaman  to  Elisha.  This  is  enough  to  show  what  the  book  is 
like  ;  it  is  popular  preaching  at  its  very  worst. 

"  A  Historic  View  of  the  New  Testament."  By  Percy  Gardner. 
London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1901.  6^. 
An  "historic"  view  of  the  New  Testament  with  Dr.  Gardner 
means  a  non-miraculous  view  ;  an  ^attempt,  learned  and 
reverent,  to  explain  the  work  of  the  Saviour  and  the  birth  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  basis  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
personality,  while  rejecting  as  sheer  legend  all  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  story.  Many  writers  have  attempted  this 
before  ;  Dr.  Gardner  differs  from  most  m  his  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  in  the  depth  of 
his  conviction  that  Christian  teaching  is  divine  and  can  be 
held  and  obeyed  when  the  Teacher  as  we  know  Him  has  been 
taken  away  Still  with  all  his  ability  and  charm  he  has  not 
convinced  us  ;  few  things  indeed  are  abler  than  his  chapter  on 
Messianic  prophecy  ;  he  inverts  the  ordinary  argument,  and 
instead  of  making  the  Evangelists  strain  the  Old  Testament 
texts  in  order  to  fit  them  into  the  life  of  Christ,  he  makes  them 
invent  incidents  in  His  life  in  order  to  show  that  the  prophecies 
were  fulfilled  ;  yet  even  here  we  think  he  has  not  proved  his 
case  or  reckoned  with  all  his  facts.  As  a  historic  critic  he 
is  one  sided,  and,  without  meaning  it,  occasionally  unfair  ; 
especially  so  when  he  criticises  conserx ative  critics.  But  if 
his  criticism  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  his  exegesis  is 
superb  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  read  anything  so  fine 
as  his  third  chapter,  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  we  hope 
that  this  book  may  not  be  his  last  essay  in  the  realm  of  Biblical 
theology. 

"  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies."  New  York  :  Scribner's.  1901. 
loj  6d  net. 

This  collection  of  essays  by  members  of  the  Semitic  and 
iiiblical  Faculty  of  Yale  Uni\'crsity  is  a  fair  example  of  the  work 
whicli  is  being  done  by  advanced  scholarship  in  America.  The 
first  essay  is  an  attempt  to  lind  out  what  amount  of  history  lies 
behind  the  tradition  of  the  twelve  tribes.  According  to  the 
Priestly  Document  of  the  Hexatcuch  Israel  was  organised  into 
twelve  or  thirteen  tribes  as  early  as  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  but 
this  is  an  ideal  conception,  formulated  at  a  late  period  ;  its 
significance  is  rather  theological  than  historical.    The  earlier 


documents  do  not  imply  such  an  organisation  ;  in  the  song  of! 
Deborah,  for  instance,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  an  Israel  com-  1 
posed  of  twelve  tribes.    It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  all  th^  | 
twelve  went  down  into  Egypt ;  from  the  prominence  given  t<>  J 
the  story  of  Joseph,  it  would  seem  that  only  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
migrated.      Of   the  other  tribes,   some,   notably  EphraimJ 
Benjamin,  and  the  sons  of  the  two  concubines  of  Jacob,  were  of 
later  and  mixed  origin.    The  tribes  Jacob  and  Joseph  werel 
probably  early  in  Canaan.    It  is  still  very  uncertain  how  much/  ' 
is  to  be  inferred   from    the  Jacob  el   and   Joseph-el  men-i 
tioned   among  the  places  conquered  by  Thothmes    III.  iri-* 
the   sixteenth  century  B.C.,  more  than  two  centuries  before! 
the  Exodus.    The  supposed  Egyptian  equivalents   of  thesel 
names  are  by  no  means  entirely  convincing.    The  discovery'^ 
of  the  name  Israel  on  a  monument  of  Merenptah  I.  at  Thebes^ 
in  1896  raises  such  varied  possibilities  that  no  definite  conclu-(  , 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  it.    We  are  inclined  to  be  even  morej| 
sceptical  than  the  writer  of  this  essay  as  to  the  identification  off 
the  Hebrews  with  the  Habiri  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  study  on  the  growth  of 
Israelitish  law  is  that  which  deals  with  the  process  of  law- 
making before  the  ancient  customs  came  to  be  written  down. 
The  following  stages  are  distinguished,  (i)  a  period  of  natural| 
law  or  lawlessness,  (2)  the  period  of  divine  law,  in  which  1 
questions  were  decided  by  men  as  representatives  of  the  Deity, 
(3)  ihe  period  of  customary  law,  when  usages  sprang  up  in  | 
harmony  with  the  divine  decisions,  (4)  the  period  of  codes, 
when  the  more  important  laws  were  cast  into  a  written  form.  I 
The  portion  of  this  essay  which  discusses  the  various  codes 
contains  nothing  particularly  new.    To  speak  of  "  the  strong 
tendency  towards  Ritualism  "  beginning  to  be  felt  among  the 
Jewish  priests  exiled  in  Babylonia  seems  to  us  a  misleading 
anachronism.    Ancient  religion  was  always  ceremonious  ;  the  , 
movement  alluded  to  was  in  reality  instigated  by  the  profoundly 
spiritual  doctrine  of  Israel's  bounden  holiness.     The  three 
essays  which  follow   belong  to  the  department  of  Biblical  , 
theology.    In  a  careful  examination  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  , 
"  the  evil  impulse  "  (yeger  hara),  the  writer  proves  the  absence- 
of  Greek  dualism  from  the  Jewish  concepti'  n  of  sin,  and  gives-  , 
abundant  illustration  of  the  deep-seated  aversion  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  from  any  theory  of  sin  which  ascribes  it  to  the  physical 
organism,  an  aversion  due  partly  to  a  non-speculative  habit, 
but  still  more  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testainent  upon, 
religious  thinking.    The  .studies  on  the  Transfiguration  and 
S.  Stephen's  speech  are  good  specimens  of  exact  exegesis. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer."  Edited  from 
numerous  manuscripts  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
O.xford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901.  y.  td. 
What  the  clock  of  the  parish  church  used  to  be  to  the  clocks 
and  watches  of  the  villagers  and  what  Greenwich  time  is  to  our 
horologues  that  are  Professor  Skeat's  Chaucerian  labours  to 
modern  students  of  the  father  of  our  poetry.  He  has  settled  his- 
biography,  he  has  settled  his  text,  he  dictates  to  us  what  vve  are 
to  accept  as  genuine  and  what  as  spurious  among  the  writings 
traditionally  attributed  to  the  old  poet.  Terrible  is  the  havoc 
which  he  has  made  of  the  minor  poems.  Notice  to  quit  has 
long  been  served  on  our  old  friends  "The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf",  the  "Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale"  and  the  "Complaint 
of  the  Black  Knight"  and  "Chaucer's  Dream".  Even  the 
delightful  "Court  of  Love"  is  to  go,  while  "rhyme  tests", 
"  final  e  tests  ",  and  the  like  have  reduced  the  "  Romance  of  the 
Rose"  to  Fragment  A— which  is  we  aie  told  all  that  belongs  to- 
Chaucer— Fragment  B,  and  Fragment  C.  For  "The  Testa- 
ment of  Love'"'  we  look  in  vain,  a  portentous  discovery  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  H.  Bradley  having  assigned  that  to  one  Thomas 
Usk,  an  hypothesis  in  our  opinion  utterly  unjustifiable. 
In  all  probability  the  volume  before  us  will  represent  finality 
—at  all  events  for  a  considerable  time— in  all  that  concerns 
Chaucer's  text  and  Chaucer's  canonical  writings.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat's  larger  edition  of  Chaucer  is  necessardy, 
owing  to  its  high  price,  out  of  the  reach  of  many  even 
devoted  students  of  the  poet,  and  this  cheap  portable 
volume,  comprising  as  it  does  the  concentrated,  results  of 
Professor  Skeat's  labours  in  his  larger  work,  will  be  very 
welcome.  It  contains  all  the  indisputably  genuine  works  of 
the  poet  printed,  it  is  true  in  type  somewhat  trying  to  the  eyes, 
and  in  double  columns,  but  giving  a  text  scrupulously  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  the  result  of  a  collation  of  all  the  best  manu- 
scripts. The  works,  which  are  printed  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronological  order,  are  preceded  by  a  succinct  memoir  of 
the  poet,  a  brief  account  of  his  writings,  and  some  useful  hints 
on  his  grammar  and  his  metre  and  the  volume  concludes  with 
a  full  and  excellent  glossarial  index.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  this  is  a  volume  indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of 
Chaucer  if  he  docs  not  possess  Professor  Skeat's  larger  edition. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  in 
this  publication  another  of  the  many  testimonies  we  have 
lecently  had  of  the  importance  which  our  Universities  are 
{Continued on pa^e  344.) 
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beginning  to  attach  to  the  study  of  English  literature  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  that  study. 

"  Famous  Houses  of  Bath  and  District."  By  J.  F.  Meehan. 
Bath  :  Meehan.  10s.  bd.  net. 
Lord  Dufferin  in  his  introduction  to  this  book  of  reprinted 
articles  scarcely  exaggerated  in  saying  that  probably  no  city  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  home  of  so  many  distinguished  men  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  Bath  ;  and  certainly  few  cities  have 
here  at  hand  so  many  interesting  old  houses.  Montacute, 
Clevedon,  and  Fonthill— once  the  home  of  Beckford  of  whom 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late— South  Wraxall  and  Bad- 
minton are  all  within  fairly  easy  reach.  In  regard  to  Bad- 
minton by  the  way  Mr.  Meehan  tells  a  good  tale  about  the 
Lord  Fitzroy  or  Lord  Raglan  who  was  aide-de-camp  and 
military  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Fitzroy 
lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo.  After  its  amputation,  so  the  story 
runs,  he  called  out  to  those  in  attendance,  "  Hallo  !  don't  carry 
away  that  arm  till  I've  taken  off  my  ring"— a  gift  of  his  wife. 
In  coolness  it  reminds  one  of  another  and  much  more  familiar 
story  of  the  officer  by  the  Duke,  who  exclaimed,  "  By  G— d, 
I've  lost  my  leg  ! "  and  of  the  Duke's,  "  Have  you,  by 
G— d '{ " 

« Marriage."  By  Susan  Ferrier.  2  vols.  "  Little  Library." 
London  :  Methuen.  1902.  3^.  net. 
We  confess  that  the  last  time  we  tried  to  read  "  Marriage" 
quite  through  it  was  a  failure.  Miss  Ferrier  has  been  called  the 
<■'■  Jane  Austen  of  Scotland  but  not  at  all  happily.  The  author 
of  "Emma"  could  not  be  tedious:  Miss  Ferrier,  in  our  view, 
sometimes  is.  Of  course  she  is  infinitely  better  worth  reading 
than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
novelists  of  to-day.  There  is  wit,  there  is  description,  there  is 
purpose  in  her  books— sometimes  perhaps  rather  too  much  pur- 
pose. But  we  cannot  place  her  anywhere  near  Jane  Austen  or 
the  inimitable  Fanny  Burney.  These  are  neat  little  books, 
though  we  prefer  somehow  reading  the  old  authors  in  the 
charming  httle  editions  of  old  provided  they  are  clean  and  clear. 
The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  supplies  "critical  notices"  For 
instance  :  "  scones  =  bread  baked  in  small  flat  cakes  ".  He  does 
not  always  presuppose  a  very  intelligent  reader. 

"Two  Winters  in  Norway."    By  A.  E.  Spender.  London: 
Longmans.    1902.    lo^.  M.  net. 

Mr  Spender  crosse<4  the  North  Sea  as  the  representative  of 
some  of  the  London  papers,  and  in  this  volunie  he  gives  an 
account  of  sleigh-driving,  an  expedition  to  the  Lapps,  and 
ski-lobing.  He  is  evidently  young,  full  of  spirits  and  hopeful- 
ness He  talked  to  Bjornson  whilst  in  Chnstiania  and  sets  out 
here  what  Bjornson  said  as  well  as  what  Mr.  Spender  said  and 
thought.  We  cannot  say  that  Bjornson  comes  out  of  the  ordeal 
very  grandly.  It  is  not  very  interesting.  We  would  a  good 
deal  rather  read  "  In  God's  Way  ".  Mr.  A.  E.  Spender  is  bright 
and  observant  and  has  no  affectations. 
"  Lean's  Royal  Navy  List."    London  :  Witherby.  1902 

This  Ust  does  much  more  than  supplement  the  official  publi- 
cations issued  "  By  authority",  for  when  one  wishes  to  find  out 
who  is  who  in  the  senior  service  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
turn  to  it.  Its  general  arrangement  is  too  well  known  o  call 
for  mention,  but  an  addition  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Lean 
which  should  be  noted.  He  has  placed  under  the  ships'  names 
those  victories  in  which  they  or  their  predecessors  of  the  same 
name  have  taken  part,  his  theory  being  tnat  "the  name  of  the 
ship  should  be  as  good  as  the  name  of  the  regiment' ,  and  he 
hopes  that  this  practice  "will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  ".  He  may  rest  assured  not  only  of 
that,  but  also  of  the  gratitude  of  all  who  may  have  occasion  to 
consult  his  pages,  for  this  addition  is  very  useful. 

"  The  New  Zealand  Year  Book  1901." 

The  compiler  of  this  annual,  Mr.  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen  the 
Registrar-General  of  the  Colony,  says  that  the  demand  for  it 
is  growing  at  a  rate  which  has  rendered  a  larger  printing  order 
necessary  this  year.  This  is  welcome  evidence  of  the  increasmg 
interest  in  New  Zealand-an  interest  fully  merited  by  the 
natural  resources  and  the  enterprise  of  the  colony  of  which  the 
Year  Book  affords  abundant  evidence. 

We  congratulate  Messrs.  Cassell  on  their  attractive  reprint  of 
Mr  F  E  Hume's  "  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  "  the  first  two 
parts  of  which  f6./.  net  each)  have  just  been  issued  It  is  to 
be  completed  in  29  parts,  published  one  a  fortnight.  Many 
new  plates  have  been  prepared  for  this  edition.  We  are  not 
enamoured  as  a  rule  of  the  practice  of  republishmg  parts, 
but  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  this  work,  the 
<»loured  illustrations  of  which  are  good  and  really  useful. 


Fkratum:  In  Mr.  Foster's  letter  on  "  Rolls  of  Arms"  on 
3,.  ;</>  of  last  week's  SATURnAY  Kkvikw  the  reference  to  the 
"Charles"  roll  should  have  been  (MS.  No.  17)  instead  of  (M.S. 
(12017).   
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ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  th 

•L-  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAI 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londoi 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 


For  This  "Week's  Books  see  page  346. 


OF  fiNEST  Selected  :3train5 
AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR 


...,S  SEED  GUIDE  -tarns  a^elect  l^s^c^  th^^ 

Ks'^^1.  1:^.0  GLd;:::rs,  A,nateurs  and  E.hibitors.1 

SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

B^RR  &  SOU^,  11. 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  Londoi! 
Roval  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Animals. 

^    Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET.   ,         «»»  c.^r.t.^,v 


150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


JOHN  COLAM,  SecretKiy. 
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BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
i8j  20,  and  22, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W..  LONDON, 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND   IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  G  LAIS  HER,  Eemainder  and  Ciscoxmt  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS  &  ENGRAVERS, 

THE   GALLERY,   5a   PALL   MALL  EAST. 

ANNUAL   EXHIBITION,   including   examples  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner's  Mezzotints.    OPEN  10  to  6.    Admission  rs. 
 HAROLU  CHILD,  Secretary. 

pHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

EXAMIN.ATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
!Bth,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
jetween  ;£8o  and  ;£2o  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
if  .^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
rOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
ions  ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £,m  per  annum  ;  and  ONE 
(PECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  £,(x>  per  annum  for  Sons  ot  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
^rmy  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
)e  under  r5  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— .-Vpply  to  the  Bursar, 
he  College,  Cheltenham. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.  — Entrance  Examination 
for  Scholarships,  JUNE  roth,  nth  and  12th,  r902.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
^.  C.  Tan'cock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


500 

SHAVES 


A  Stick  of 
VINOLIA 
Shaving  Soap 
is  said  to  give 
500  Shaves. 


MAKES 
SNA  VING 
A 

PLEASURE. 


FOR 


6 


D. 


sticks.  6cl.  and  1/.;  Cakes,  1/-  and  2/- 


VALUAIiLE  BOOKS  ANi;  IM.UMIN.ATEU  .MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  i:j  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  17,  .-ind  Kour  Following  />ays,  valuable 
BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  SELECTION 
from  the  LIliRARY  of  the  EARL  of  MEXBOROUOH,  a  small  SELECTION 
from  the  WILLIAMSCOTE  LIBRARY,  and  other  Properties,  comprising  a  Series 
of  richly  Illuminated  lIor;e— Ten  Holograph  Letters  of  Robert  liurns  to  I'etirr  Hill 
of  Edinburgh  — interesting  Series  of  Letters  of  Coleridge,  .Southey,  and  .Shelley — 
Nelson's  Letter-Hook — Holograph  MSS.  of  William  Morris — Historical  Documents 
relating  to  Henry  VI 1 1.,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Cardinal  Pole,  &c.  the  P'irst  and 
Second  Kolio  .Shakespeare  (the  latter  with  the  excessively  rare  Smcthwick  Title- 
Page),  and  many  interesting  Works  of  Shakespearean  Interest — Collections  relating 
to  the  History  of  the  Stage,  by  Stephen  Jones— early  and  rare  English  Books — First 
and  Early  Editions  of  Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress— old  Italian  Books  with  Wood- 
cuts--early  printed  Foreign  Books — rare  Americana — a  Series  of  F'irst  Editions  of 
Hyron,  Edward  FitzGerald,  William  Morris,  and  other  modern  English  Writers— a 
Collection  of  English  Ex-Libris — American  Postage  Stamps— Undescribed  Copies 
of  Goldsmith's  Prospect  of  Society  and  Gray's  Elegy— Extra-Illnstrated  Books 
Works  on  Sporting,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  ROYAL  HOOK,   PRINTED  HY  CAXTON,  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  BEDFORD  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSD.-VV,  March  20,  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  ROYAL 
HOOK,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1487,  in  the  original  Caxton  Binding,  and  Two  Papal 
Indulgences  on  vellum  printed  by  Caxton,  sold  by  order  of  the  COUNCIL  of  the 
BEDFORD  LITERARY  and  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTE  and  GENERAL 
LIBRARY. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  FROM  THE  KELMSCOTT,  VALE,  ESSEX  HOUSE  AND 
OTHER  FAMOUS  PRESSES,  AND  THREE  AUTOGRAPH  MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
.Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  March  21,  a  SERIES  of  BOOKS  from  the 
KELMSCOTT,  VALE,  ESSEX  HOUSE,  and  other  famous  Modern  Presses, 
including  Two  Copies  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer — Gothic  Architecture  on  vellum — 
the  Vale  Press  Dial  and  Shakespeare,  S:c. — and  William  Morris's  Autograph 
Manuscripts  of  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  The  FViendship  of  Amis  and  Amile,  and 
The  Art  of  the  People,  and  other  Lectures  bound  in  One  Volume. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had.   

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS.  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.    Advice  1 
Estimates  and  all  intormation  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

A  MORALITY  PLAY— EVERYMAN. 

MR.  BEN  GREET  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  arranged  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  Society  to  give  SIX  MATINEES  at  ST.  GF:0RGE'S  HALL, 
Langham  Place,  commencing  on  MONDAY,  March  17th.  Prices,  5s.,  3s.,  and  2S. 
Box  Office  opens  Monday  next. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

LAST  FOUR  WEEKS. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.         MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.rs.  M.\TINI5ES  every  WEDNESD.W  and  SATUR- 
D.AY  at  2.30.  Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON  and  Miss  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT 
in  MICE  AND  MEN  by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley.   Box  Office  10  to  10. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  Irom  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  (Jueen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 
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TREHERNE'8  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LAND  OF  OUR  QUEEN. 

DENMARK :  Past  and  Present. 

By  MARGARET  THOMAS,  Author  of  "  A  Scamper  thro'  Spain  and  Tangier," 
"  Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria." 
13  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  net. 

The  INCONSEQUENCES  of  SARA. 

liy  DANAE  MAY.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

A  PASSION  for  GOLD. 

r.yj.  BYERS  MAXWELL. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SPENDTHRIFT." 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH.    Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
"  A  first-rate  sporting  sketch,  drawn  with  a  skilful,  knowledgable  hand." 

Irish  Times. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHAM." 

A    FREE   LANCE   IN   A    FAR  LAND. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  price  as.  6d. 


THE  RANEE'S  RUBIES. 

By  Dr.  HELEN    BOURCHIER.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"A  well-devised  and  well-told  romance  of  Indian  life." — Daily  Express. 


THE  CORONATION  SERIES. 

No.  1.   

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  Mrs.  CRAIK. 

No.  2. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,  i^w,... 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 
THIN  PAPER  EDITION.    Pocket  size  (6}  by  41),  limp  leather,  gilt,  2s.  net ; 
cloth,  gilt,  js.  6d. 


THIRTEEN    WAYS   HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Globe. — "  The  reader  who  does  not  find  much  in  the  book  to  interest  him  must  be 
difficult  to  please." 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Ball  Naylor,  Author  of  "  Ralph  Marlowe."    Price  6s. 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Fraser.    Price  6s. 
AtJicnauin. — "  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 

EAST   OF   SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin.    Price  6s. 

Punch. — ^"  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne.    Price  6s. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  .'\  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable." 

MAD    LORRIMER.     By  Finch   Mason.  Price 

3S.  6d. 

THE   WOMAN   OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Marvin 

Dana.    Price  3s,  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  3s.  6d. 

THE   STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

LONDON  IN   SHADOW.     By  Bart  Kennedy. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


TREHERNE'S  SHILLING  SPORTING  SERIES. 
No.    I.    LITTLE  CHERIE;    or    The  Trainer's 

Daughter.    l!y  Lady  Florence  Di.xie. 

No.  2.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GENTLE- 
MAN HORSE  DEALER.    By  Harold  Tremayne. 

No.  3.  A  FURY  IN  WHITE  YELYET.  By 

HeRUEHT  CoMI'TON. 

No.  4.  FROM  DOWNS  TO   SHIRES.    By  R. 

Alwyn. 

No.  5.  A    TRUE    SPORTSMAN.     By  Francis 

DOIJSWORTJI. 

Cloth  bound,  price  is.  each  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 
LOUIS  WAIN'S  ANNUAL.    Illustrated,  is. 
THREE  OCTOBERS :  A  Political  Philippic.  By 

"  KcNALl)  1,.'  IS. 

BEHIND    THE     WAINSCOT.      By  Cicely 

FUI.C.HKK.      VS.  6(1. 

STAGE   SILHOUETTES.     By   Sidney  Dark. 

IllnslralLd.  is. 

A.  TREIIERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strantl,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

"Great  Craftsmen ":— The  Ivory-Workers  of  the  Middle  AgeS- 
(A.  M.  Cust),  5j.  net;  "Miniature  Series  of  Painters":— 
Leighton  (G.  C.  Williamson) ;  Reynolds  (Rowley  Cleeve)  % 
Holbein  (A.  B.  Chamberlain),  i.r.  net  each.  Bell. 

Five  Great  Painters  of  the  Victorian  Era  (Sir  Wyke  Bayliss)/ 
Sampson  Low.    %s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

A  Faithful  Sower  :  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Everard, 
M.A.  (Edited  by  his  Daughter).    Nisbet.    2s.  6d.  .  . 

Classics. 

Tacitus  :  Histories,  Book  \\\.  (Edited  by  W.  H.  Balgarnie).  Clive. 
y.  6cl. 

Latin  Passages  for  Translation  (Selected  by  M.  Alford).  Macmillan. 
Fiction. 

Eve  Triumphant  (Pierre  de  Coulevain) ;  The  Expatriates  (Lilian  Bell). 

Hutchinson.    6^.  each. 
Plots  (Bernard  Capes).    Methuen.  6s. 

The  Silent  Battle  (C.  N.  Williamson).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6^-. 
A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land  (Herbert  Compton).  Treherne.    2s.  6d. 
A  Heroine  from  Finland  (Paul  Waineman).    Methuen.  6s. 
The  Knights  of  the  Cross  (Henryk  Sienkiewicz).    Sands.    3,?.  6d. 
I  Crown  Thee  King  (Max  Pemberton).    Methuen.  6j'.. 
Mistress  Barbara  Cunliffe  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).    Unwin.  6j-. 
The  Decoy  (Francis  Dana).    John  Lane.  6j'. 
When  the  Dream  is  Past  (Eva  Jameson).    Nisbet.  6.f. 
Kate  Bonnet  (Frank  R.  Stockton).    Cassell.  6s. 
One   Frail   Woman  and   Four   Queer   Men   (Edgcumbe  Staley). 
Drane.  6s. 

Lyre  and  Lancet  (F.  Anstey.  Second  Edition).  Smith,  Elder. 
2s.  6d. 

Nora  Lester  (Anna  Howarlh).    Smith,  Elder. 
Cashiered  (Andrew  Balfour).    Nisbet.  6^-. 
Melomaniacs  (James  Huneker).  Scribners. 

History. 

Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated  by- 
Annie  Hamilton.  Vol.  VHL  Parts  I.  and  II.).  Bell.  4^.  6d. 
net  each. 

Anecdotal  Recollections  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (Comte  A.  de  la 
Garde-Chambonas).    Chapman  and  Hall.    15^.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Tutorial  Arithmetic  (W.  P.  Workman  and  R.  H.  Chope).  Clive. 
3^-.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

A  Primer  of  Physiology  (Alex.  Hill).    Dent.    is.  net. 

A  History  of  Political  Theory  (William  Archibald  Dunning),  los, 
net  ;  Mental  Growth  and  Control  (Nathan  Oppenheim),  4.!-.  6rf. 
net.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Mac- 
millan. 

Theology. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thessalonian  Epistles   (E.  H.  Askwith). 

Macmillan.    4^.  net. 
Daniel  in  the  Critics'  Den  (Sir  Robert  Anderson).  Nisbet.  3.;.  6d.  net. 
The  First  Things  (Rev.  John  Buchan).    Blackwood,  ^s. 
Words  of  Faith  and  Hope  (B.  F.  Westcott).    Macmillan.    ins.  6d. 
"The  Temple  Bible": — Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  General  of  Peter» 

James  and  Jude  (Edited  by  J.  Herkless).    Dent.    is.  net.  1 

Travel. 

The  Moors  (Budgett  Meakin).    Sonnenschein.  15^. 
Seventy-one  Days'iCamping  in  Morocco  (Lady  Grove).  Longmans. 
7.r.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Lyrical  Poems  (Henrik  Ibsen).    Elkin  Mathews. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art  of  Fiction,  The  (Walter  Besant.  New  edition).  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

"  Century  of  French  Romance"  : — The  Lady  of  the  Camellias  (Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  Younger).    Heinemann.    7^.  6d. 

Chateaubriand's  Memoirs  (Vols.  I.  and  II.).  Freeniantle.  In  Six: 
Vols.    £^  los.  net. 

Die  Finanziellen  Ergebni.sse  der  Actiengesellschaften  wahrend  des 
let/ten  Vierteljahrhunderts,  1874-1898  (von  Dr.  Josef  voa 
K6rosy.  Zweites  Heft).  Berlin  :  Puttkammer  und  Mvihlbrecht. 
3m.  5opf. 

"Edinburgh  Waverley,  The  ":— Vols.  XX.  and  XXL:  The  Abbot. 

Edinburgh  :  Jack.  ' 
Field  Training  of  a  Company  of  Infantry  (Major  H.  J.  Ciauford). 

Arnold.    2s.  6d. 
Friends  that  Fail  Not  (Cecil  Headlam).    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Froissart's  Modern  Chronicles  (F.  Carruthers  Gould).    Unwin.  y.6d. 
Life  on  the  Stage  (Clara  Morris).    Isbistcr.  6s. 
Love's  Cradle  (Thomas  Ncwbigging).     Dent.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Memories  Grave  and  Gay  (John  Kerr).    Blackwood.  6^. 
Nearer  East,  The  (D.  G.  Hogarth).  Heinemann. 
New  Battalion  of  the  King's,  A  (Captain  J.  C.  Robertson).  Liverpool: 

Rockliff.  I.r. 

S.  James'  ("The  Novels  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworlh."    ^'ol.  V.). 

Gibbings.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Sentimental  Journey,  A,  through  l''rancc  and  Italy  (Laurence  Sterne). 

Methuen.  is.  6d.  net. 
Talcs  from  Gorky  (Translated  from  the  Russian  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain). 

Jarrold.  6s. 

Theory  of  I'rosperity,  The  (S.  N.  Patten).  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    S-r.  net. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

3x?Cl  Thousand. 

BENJAMIN  KIDD'S 

NEW  BOOK, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION. 

Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Spectator  (Second  Notice).— "  What  is  of  more  importance  is  the  variety  of 
)oints  touched,  the  novelty  and  breadth  of  the  hypothesis  and  its  application.  It 

s  no  less  than  a  new  Philosophy  of  History  All  minor  blemishes  are  of  little 

tnportance  compared  with  the  drift  and  sweep  of  the  whole,  which  are  irresistible. 
:f  the  formulation  halts,  the  general  argument  develops  itself  with  great  and 
nrowing  force  :  if  here  and  there  the  writing  is  inadequate,  the  general  eloquence 
s  very  marked,  and  kindles  again  and  again  into  a  glow  of  beauty  and  intensity.' 


READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT'S  New  Novel. 
THE    DARK    O'    THE  MOON. 

EING  CERT.A.IN  FURTHER  HISTORIES  OF  THE  FOLK  CALLED 
"RAIDERS." 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FHE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CAUSES 

TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  IJy  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Map.    Svo.  15s.  net. 


MORE  TALES  OF  THE   BIRDS.     By  W. 

Wakde  Fowler,  Author  of  *'  A  Vear  with  the  Dirds,*'  ^cc.  Illustrated  by 
Frances  L.  Fuller.    Crown  8\'o,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  WESTCOTT. 

VORDS  OF   FAITH   AND   HOPE.    By  the 

late  Bkooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  43.  6d. 


VILLIAM  RALPH  CHURTON,  Senior  Fellow 

of  King  s  College,  Cambridge.  THEOLOGICAL  PAPERS  AND  SER- 
MON.S.  Selected  and  Edited  by  his  Brother  and  Sister.  With  a  Brief 
Memoir  and  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THE    HOUSING  PROBLEM. 


INDUSTRIAL  REDISTRIBUTION 

The  Crux  of  the  Overcrowding  Question. 

By  WM.  L.  MADQEN,  M.I.E.E. 


"All  Londoners  should,  we  think,  be  grateful  for  the  essentially  practical 

and  'live'  manner  in  which  Mr.  Madgen  dealt  with  the  question  It  was 

an  able  plea  for  the  removal  of  those  restrictions,  legislative  and  local, 
which  at  present,  by  retarding  the  progress  of  cheap  and  efficient  traction, 
prevent  the  small  towns  from  being  the  industrial  centres  they  might  otiier- 
wise  become."— /"^iZ  MALL  GAZETTE. 


PRICE    SIXPENCE  (post-free). 

Publishers  : 

The  Manual  ok  Electrical  UNriERTAKixcs,  Ltd 
Mowbray  House,  Norfoll'C  Street,  London,  W.C. 
J|i.  ^ 


NOW  READY. 

rhe  ONLY  OFFICIAL  Guide  to  Stock  Exchange  Securities. 

PRICE  FIFTY  SHILLINGS. 

A'y  A  uthority  of  tite  Committee  0/  The  Stock  Exchange. 

■HE   STOCK   EXCHANGE  OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE   FOR  1902. 

TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 
A  carefully  revised  precis  of  information  regarding 

RITISH,   AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

(Embracing  some  10,000  undertakings). 

Edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Share  and  Loan  Department. 
This  worV  is  produced  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
id  has  earned  a  high  reputation  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Every  kind  of 
mrity,  from  British  and  foreign  Government  Stocks  to  the  innumerable  Commer- 
il  and  Industrial  Companies  known  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Markets,  is 
scribed  in  elaborate  and  exhaustive  detail. 

To  the  Statesman  and  Politician  the  OFFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  will  be  found 
/aluabic  ;  while  to  the  Banker  and  Stockbroker,  to  the  Company  Director  and 
cretary,  and  to  business  men  generally,  it  will  be  found  indispensable  as  the 
TANDART)  book  of  reference. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  54  Gracechurch  St.,  E.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.  S  LIST. 

A  NEW  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  ADVENTURE. 

AT  ALL  LIIJRARIES  AND  liOOK.SEI.LKKS',     Crown  ^ivo.  Cs. 

GENTLEMAN  GARNET 

A    Tale    of"  Old  rFasmsmia,. 
By  HARRY  B.  VOGEL, 

Author  of  "A  Maori  Maid,"  "My  Dear  Sir,"  &c. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

F.  ANSTEY'S  "LYRE  AND  LANCET." 

READY  THIS  DAN'.    Crown  Svo.  limp  red  cl^^th,  2S.  (A. 

LYRE   AND  LANCET. 

By  F.  ANSTEV, 

Author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Brass  I'.ottle,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  HOWARTH. 

READY  THIS  DAY.    Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

NORA   LESTER : 

R.  Stopy  of  tlie  Soutli  African  "War. 

By  ANNA  HOWARTH, 

Author  of  "Jan  :  an  Afrikander,"  "Sword  and  Assegai,"  "  Katrina :  a  Tale 
of  the  Karoo,"  &c. 


MR.  H.  S.  MERRIMAN'S  RECENT  NOVEL. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "In  Kedar's  Tents,"  &c. 

Sketch. — "Equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  he  his  ever  written.  'The 
Velvet  Glove  '  is  the  very  essence  of  good  romance.    The  story  is  absorbing." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Merriman's  novels." 

Academy. — "  From  the  murder  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  pretty  love  matter  in 
the  last  the  interest  is  artistically  and  naturally  sustained." 

*^*  Messis.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  Catalogue 
of  their  publications  post-free  on  application. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  6c  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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IMI^i^OS:    ISSUE  OIP 
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A  Mag^azine  for  Collectors. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 

Articles  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  W.  E.  Wynn 
Penny,  Mrs.  Head  Ettore  Modigliani, 
L.  Ingleby  Wood,  G.  C.  Colman,  H.  W.  L. 
Way. 

I>      A  T  E  S  . 

Portrait  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  (after  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.)  ;  Pastel  by  Perroneau.  The 
Borghese  Botticelli  ;  Portrait  attributed  to 
Perugino. 

PRICE     ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

Reprints  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  ready  on 
March  20th. 


Published  by  OTTO,  Limited,  Carmelite  House, 
Carmelite  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Editorial  and  Advertisement  Offices — 37  King 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     EYERSLEY     SERIE  S. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism,    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

letters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged   by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kini^s— Estlier.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiali— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

'Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         1  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Begrinning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  T/ie  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review^  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 

tion  by  John  Morley. 

Miscellanies.         {         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.  By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  LeightoD  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. , 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  J.  R.  GkiiEN  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.   By  John 

Richard  CJhekn. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork   out    of   Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Mutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  In 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Iu.i/aiik  i  M  M.  Koslok. 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature, 'and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 

Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
 Byron  in  Greece."    By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 


Greece ' 
LL.D. 


and  ' 

Second  Edition. 


Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,    i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 
Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  !Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke.   I  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Mvers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       |       Natural  Religion. 

introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Heri'ORd.    In  lo  vols. 

*s*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2J.  each.  / 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an   Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sarah 

Smetham  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.    By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.    Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

Jn  12  voK.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 
II.  Mani  ',?.i-. 

Poetical  Works.   S  vols. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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MR.  PHILIP  WELLBY'S  LIST. 

lUDUS  AMORIS.    By  Benjamin  Svvii  r.    6s.  {Nearly  ready. 
ODFREY  MERIVALE :  a  Part  of  His  Career.  liy 

H.  B.  M  AUKiOT  r  Watson.    6s.  \Keady  shortly  after  Easter. 

'LiAXIUS :  or,  Leaves  from  the  Life  of  an  Immortal. 

By  Charles  Godikev  Leland,  Author  of  "The  Hreitniann  Hallads," 
"  Florentine  Legends."    6s.  [Ready  iniinediately. 

[AVE  YOU  A  STRONG  WILL  ?    How  to  Develop 

.-inri  Strengthen  Will  Power,  Memory,  or  any  other  Faculty  or  Attribute  of 
the  Mind  by  the  Easy  Process  of  Self-Hypnotism.    By  Charles  GoDi  Rtv 

I.  ELANT).  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  the  Celebrated  Corre- 
spondence between  Kant  and  Hufeland.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Reeidy. 

L  BOOK  OF  MYSTERY  AND  VISION.   By  Arthur 

Edward  Waite.  7s.  6d.  net.  Limited  Edition  ready  March  24.  A  small 
Edition  de  Luxe,  signed  by  Author,  and  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  is  being 
prepared . 

6  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

NOTE  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
A  Splendid  Wedding  Present. 

rHE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME 

A  Handsome,  Profusely  Illustrated,  £2  2s.  work 
for  5s.  down. 


What  is  the  Book  of  the  Home  ? 

;  is  a  comprehensive,  practical,  up-to-date  guide  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  home  and  family  life,  to  the 
house  and  household  management. 

o  family  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

:  is  a  book  for  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN. 

"or  Men 

Because  it  treats  of  subjects  such  as  Law  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Sanitation,  Ventilation,  the 
Garden,  Heating,  Lighting,  Repairs,  Finance  in 
the  Home,  Amateur  Work,  Carving,  Cycles, 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Insurance,  the  Will. 

"or  Women 

Because  it  is  a  Library  of  Reference  on  Subjects  such 
as  Dress  and  Dressmaking,  Cookery,  Diet,  Mistress 
and  Maid,  Management  of  the  House-Work,  the 
Laundry,  Sick  -  Nursing,  Entertaining,  Visiting, 
Etiquette,  Furnishing,  Home  Occupations  for 
Profit,  the  Children,  Wedding  Preparations. 

"or  Children 

Because  it  treats  of  their  Amusements,  Recreations, 
Education,  It  will  Elevate,  Interest  and  Instruct. 


very  article  is  written  by  an  authority  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 


\Vrile  for  particulars  [menlioiiiug  the  .Saturday  Re\tew)  or  fill  in 
the  follo-mng — 

ORDER  FORM  (Special) 

The  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  with  one  copy  of  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME,  in  Four 
'uiiies,  on  account  of  whick  I  send  you  hereivitk  the  initial  payment  of  Five 
■llings,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in  five  monthly  payments  of  five 
'.lings,  and  two  of  six  shillings.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  Work 
'it  I  have  fully  paid  for  it. 

Signature  

Address   

S.  R.   

  Profession  


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS  heg  to  announce  their  Removal  to 
larger  premises  at 

298  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

(Ten  doors  from  Oxford  Circus,  towards  the  (,)uecn's  Hall). 
lUST  PUl'.LISHF.I). 

SIENA  :    ITS    ARCHITECTURE    AND    ART.  By 

(liLHEKP  Hastincis.  Printed  in  large  type  on  hand-made  paper,  and  with 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  410.  3s.  6d.  ntt. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  WENT  TO  HELL.    lacing  ]'>allads 

and  Lyrics  of  the  Folklore  of  Ireland.  Hy  Ddka  Sk.kkson  (Mrs.  Clement 
Shorter),  with  a  Frontispiece  by  HIanche  McManus.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MONASTIC  SEALS   OF  THE   Xlllth  CENTURY. 

Fifty  Full-page  Plates  in  Collotype,  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  CJale  Peukick,  K.R.Hist.Soc,  printed  in  old-face  type, 
bound  in  parchment,  boards,  antique  grey  paper  sides  and  gilt  lettered. 

25s.  net.   

DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  298  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  anay  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (ICQ  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brotnpton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.G., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


NEW  SERVICE  -  ■  - 

-  •  -  UNIFORM. 

The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  APRIL  \^th 
'vill  contain 

A  COLOURED  PLATE, 

representitig  the  above.     Orders  can  noic  be  boohed. 

Price  6ld.,  post-free. 

Vhe  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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HAVE  YOD  A  GOOD  ENCYCLOPMA? 

If  not,  now  is  your  chance  to  secure  the  most  up-to-date 

on  the  easiest  terms. 

Long  ago  the  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  established  its  claim  to  be  con 
sidered  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses.  With  the  New  Centurj^ 
Dr.  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE  began  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  it  is  now  in  proce 
of  being  brought  tip  to  date,  so  that  its  information  will  be  as  recent  as  time  and  machine', 
will  permit.  The  task  is  Herculean,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  with  tf 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  When  comple. 
the  work  will  be  : — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  riven 

lakes,  &c.,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries' 

census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 
An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  mc 

recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 
A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  wit 

important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings.  \^ 
A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 

scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 
A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 

practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 

various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 

the  government  of  the  various  countries. 
A   Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 
A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  itsj 

special  article 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history^ 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts — giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major 
JB.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
■Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus 
Maclean,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rous- 
Martin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  \\  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  tzvo  months  each.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  will  place  the 
purchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
completing  his  payments. 

ORDER  FORWr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP.'EDIA,"  and  the  rest 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  55.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to 
ipart  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

^        Address   «  

Profession  ...m.  » 

Date     ,  


15  March,  1902 
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CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE   FUND  - 


-  Marks  150,000,000  (£7,500,000). 

-  Marks    50,642,845  (£2,532,142). 


Branches:   LONDON,   BREMEN,   DRESDEN,   FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN,   HAMBURG,   LEIPSIC,  MUNICH. 


ANALYSIS   OF   THE   YEARLY  REPORT 

be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Thirty-second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Berlin 

on  the  25th  March,  1902. 


The  net  profits  of  the  Year  1901,  amounting  to  : — 
';£i,o25,099,    represent  I3'66  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  Capital  of  ^£7, 500, 000 
-    "  and  are  to  be  appropriated  as  follows  : — 

;C8a5,ooo  to  Dividend  of  11  per  cent,  to  Shareholders. 
65,010  to  Ordinary  Reserve. 
33,871  to  Directors. 

62,500  to  .Superannuation  Fund  and  Gratuities  to  Staff. 
38,718  carried  forward  to  New  Account. 


^1,025,099 


During  the  past  year,  1901,  the  depression  in  German  Trade  and  Industry,  to 
ich  allusion  was  made  in  our  last  Report  as  having  set  in  during  1900,  touched 
lowest  point,  but  finally  shoived  some  amelioration. 

the  improvement  in  the  Money  Market,  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
ibles  in  China  and  the  continued  favourable  economic  situation  in  the  United 
.tes  of  America  had  given  rise  to  an  expectation  of  that  depression  being 
lowed  by  an  early  recovery,  such  hopes  were  dispelled  during  the  second  and 
ird  quarters  of  the  year  by  the  catastrophes  which  overtook  the  Leipziger  Bank 
nd  some  other  Companies.  These  events,  hitherto  unexampled  in  Germany, 
raked  a  feeling  of  distrust,  especially  abroad,  as  to  the  stability  of  the  financial 
nd  economic  substratum  upon  which  the  more  recent  development  of  German 
adustry  had  been  based.  Happily,  however,  it  was  soon  apparent  that,  although 
)m_ewhat  weakened  by  these  disasters  and  also  suffering  from  the  hampering  effects 
f  impracticable  legislation,  the  intrinsic  position  was  upon  the  whole  sound  and 
ealthy.  Out  of  some  6,000  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  Germany  less  than  2  per 
snt.  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  their  Share  Capitals  and  less  than  i  per  cent,  in 
amber  have  become  insolvent  during  the  past  year,  and,  in  the  majority  of  these 
:grett.able  instances,  comparatively  little  loss  has  fallen  on  the  Creditors,  the  actual 
eficiency  forming  but  an  inconsiderable  amount  considering  the  total  invested  in 
ich  undertakings  and  the  business  done  by  them.  Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
^eichsbank  for  the  prompt  yet  prudent  assist-ince  given  by  it  in  many  cases,  which 
Jgely  contributed  to  modify  and  shorten  the  crisis.  We  also  have  endeavoured  to 
elp  wherever  aid_  could  be  extended  without  endangering  the  interests  of  our 
hareholders,  and,  in  the  general  interest,  have,  without  any  material  reward  to  our 
ank,  supported  or  reorganised  various  Companies  which  had  become  involved  in 
ifficulty. 

Already  in  the  final  months  of  the  year  increasing  signs  of  an  improvement 
icame  visible.  The  prospect  that  some  change  would  ere  long  be  effected  in  the 
curse  laws,  at  least  in  those  sections  which  have  most  tended  to  create  confused 
jtiors  in  regard  to  commercial  integrity,  exercised  an  encouraging  effect  on  Bourse 
fairs.  Ease  in  the  Money  Market  continued  to  become  more  pronounced,  wi:h 
le  result  that  an  average  discount  rate— the  lowest  since  1896— has  to  be  recorded 
ir  the  year  of  3-06  per  cent,  as  against  4^40  in  1900.  The  course  of  business  in  the 
nited  Slates  will  require  to  be  attentively  watched  in  its  further  development,  for 
jy  change  in  the  prosperous  state  of  business  affairs  there,  which  has  now  lasted 
r  five  years,  would  immediately  be  felt  in  Europe. 

A  general  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  German  economic  position  is  only  to 
;  expected  when  the  present  hope  that  long  dated  Commercial  Treaties  may  be 
included  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  Tariff  begins  to  materialise. 
In  this  connection  we  would  wish  to  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Georg  von  Siemens, 
ho,  after  thirty-one  years  of  eminently  successful  activity  in  the  service  of  our 
ank,  became  the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement  set  on  foot  to  obtain  such 
eaties.  To  our  never-ending  regret  he  died  on  the  23rd  October,  1901,  after  a 
lort  illness,  his  great  and  beneficent  work  in  the  public  interest  to  which  he  had 
lown  so  much  devotion  being  thus  brought  to  a  premature  close.  His  memory 
ill  remain  imperishable  so  long  as  ihe  Deutsche  Bank  exists.  We  have  resolved 
associate  his  name  with  the  Pension  and  Benevolent  Fund  for  our  Bank's  staff, 
id  by  so  doing  to  keep  his  example  permanently  before  the  eyes  of  all  our  fellow- 
orkers. 


The  accounts  now  presented  give  proof  that  our  Institution  has  not  suffered  from 
le  late  crisis,  but  on  the  contraryiias  largely  gained  in  the  public  confidence 


which  it  enjoys.  Our  total  turnover,  which  furnishes  a  fresh  record,  amounted  to 
^2,590,000,000,  against  ^2,488,000,000  in  rgoo  and  ^2, 538,000,000  in  1899. 

Our  deposits  in  lierlin  continue  to  expand  satisfactorily,  and  the  Bank  has  adhered 
to  its  policy  of  holding  thereagainst  a  considerable  amount  invested  in  German  and 
Prussian  (lovernment  Securities. 

The  business  of  our  Branch  in  London  again  shows  progress  and  has  necessitated 
an  extension  of  premises.  Similar  extensions  have  been  made  in  Hamburg  and  are 
in  course  of  completion  in  Bremen.  At  our  Head  Office  in  Berlin  further  space  will 
become  available  when  the  alterations  and  additions  now  in  progress  have  been 
finally  carried  out 

The  Banco  Alenian  Transatlantico,  although  injuriously  affected  by  the  ever- 
recurring  fears  of  a  war  between  the  Chilian  and  Argentine  Republics  and  the 
unfavourable  economic  conditions  ruling  in  the  latter  country,  proposes  to  distribute 
the  same  dividend  for  the  year  1901  as  for  the  previous  year,  viz.  :  8  per  cent. 

On  the  failure  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  we  considered  it  opportune  to  at  once  bring 
into  operation  our  long-contemplated  plan  of  opening  a  Branch  at  I.eipsic,  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  further  established  a  Branch  at  Dresden.  Although  the 
depression  which  has  been  so  intense  in  Saxony  has  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
being  for  the  present  somewhat  reserved  in  granting  accommodation,  we  believe  we 
have  successfully  laid  the  foundation  of  a  satisfactory  extension  of  our  business  in 
these  important  centres. 

To  these  new  Branches  is  largely  due  the  considerable  growth  in  our  Staff,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  2,398 — an  increase  of  335. 

The  dividends  paid  to  us  for  the  year  igoo  on  our  holding  of  shares  in  the  Banco 
Aleman  Transatlantico,  the  Bergisch-lVlarkische  Bank,  the  Schlesische  Bank 
Verein,  the  Deutsche  Treuhand  Gesellschaft,  thi'  Hannoversche  Bank,  and  the 
Oberrheinische  Bank— amounting  in  round  figures  to  ^238.000 — are  included  in  the 
accounts  now  presented,  but  no  credit  has  been  taken  for  the  dividends  for  the  past 
year  (igoi)  which  will  figure  in  our  next  Balance  Sheet. 

The  number  of  current,  deposit  and  other  accounts  open  in  our  books  has 
increased  during  the  year  by  12,892,  namely,  from  76,932  to  89,824. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company  have  at  length — 
early  in  the  current  year — obtained  the  Concession  for  the  extension  of  their  lines 
from  Konia  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  carrying  out  of  this  great  enter- 
prise is  however  still  a  matter  of  the  future,  as  it  depends  upon  satisfactory  sources 
of  revenue  being  obtained  upon  which  to  secure  the  guarantees  promised  by  the 
Ottoman  Government.  The  receipts  from  the  Company's  existing  lines  have  been 
good  owing  to  satisfactory  crops. 

The  Bank  has  taken  part  in  the  issue  of  a  3  per  cent.  German  Imperial  Loan, 
4  per  cent.  Bavarian  Government  Loan,  3  per  cent.  Saxon  Rentes,  3^  per  cent. 
Danish  Government  and  3^  per  rent.  Finnish  Government  Loans,  also  4i  per  cent. 
Loans  of  the  Provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania  and  Posen,  4  per  cent.  Bonds  of 
the  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  and  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
4i  per  cent.  Bonds  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  in  4  per  cent.  Loans  to  the  Muni- 
cipalities of  Barmen,  Dresden,  Erfurt,  Essen,  Heidelberg,  &c.,  and  in  many  other 
operations  of  more  or  less  local  interest. 

Mr.  L.  Roland-Liicke  has  resumed  his  position  as  a  Gen'iral  Manager  of  the 
Bank,  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  his  health  permitting  him  to  again  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  services. 

The  gross  profits  for  the  year  igoi,  including  the  balance  of  ^38.348  brought 
forward  from  igoo,  amount  to  ^1.628,390.  After  deducting  all  expenses,  writing  off 
^59,107  from  Premises  and  Furniture  Accounts,  andimaking  due  provision  for  all 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  there  remains  a  net  profit  of  jji, 025, 099.  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  a.-,  above  stated,  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  ^^38,718. 
The  Reserve  Funds  by  the  proposed  addition  of  £6s.oio  will  be  brought  up  to  a 
total  of  ;^2, 532, 142,  equal  to  33'76  per  cent,  of  the  Bank's  fully-paid  Capital  of 
^7,500,000. 

C.  KLONNE.  R.  KOCH. 

L.  ROLAND-LUCKE.       M.  STEINTHAL. 


.\.  GWINNER. 
P.  MANKIEWITZ. 
Berlin,  F'ebruary,  1902. 

»  The  Sterling^figures  throughout  this  Report  represent  the  original  Mark  amounts  at  the  appro>dmate  exchange  of  M.2o  =  ,£t. 


Br. 


GENERAL    BALANCE    SHEET,    December  31st,  1901. 

Mark  20=^1. 


Cr. 


Liabilities. 

0  Capital    ;^7,.oo,oco 

Keserve  Funds        ..       ..        .,        ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  2,467,132 

Current  Accounts  and  Deposits   7i%7q'86o 

Kill^ Payable.-,       ■•    7  -?  046 

Unclaimed  Dividends    ,^096 

Dr.  G.  von  Siemens  Pension  Fund    i64'os3 

Sundries    j^i 

iProfit  and  Loss  Account   1,023,099 

Contingent  Liability  on  Guarantees  given  on  account 
of  Customers,  X'i57S,95z. 

-^49. 859,307 


Assets. 

By  Cash   ;C3,o94,o8i 

F'oreign  Coin,  Coupons  and  Drawn  Bonds  in  course  of  collection. .  889,135 

Cash  Balances  with  Banks  and  Bankers          ..       ,.        ..       ..  706,954 

Bills  Receivable       ..    17,236,564 

<5overnment.  Railway,  and  other  Securities    ..       ..        ..        ..  4,353,191 

Current  Accounts     ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  14,903,922 

Loans   ..        ..        ..       ..        ..        ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  6,379,826 

Syndicates     ..                ..                                 ..  1,775,276 

Bank  Premises                  ..                 ..                 ..        .,       ..  520,332 

Furniture  and  Fittings       ..       ..       ..                                     ..  20 

Sundries         ..        ..       ..       ..       ..        ,.       ..       ..        ..  6 

-<J<t9.S59.3o 


Dr. 


a^OFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT,    December  31st,  1901. 


o  General  Expenses   / -44  184 

(Including  /8?,,678  Taxes  and  Stamps)  5  4>  4 

Amou  nt  written  off  Furniture  and  Premises  Accounts 
Net  Profit  


S9>'°7 
1,025,099 


;^I,628,390 


Cr. 


I>y  Balance  from  1900 

Gross  Profit  for  1901  : — 

Interest,  Discount,  Dividends  and  Exchange         ..  953,047 
Commission  ..        ..  ..        ..        ..        ..  418.924 

Profit  on  Investments  and  Sundries    ..       ..       ..  218,071 


.^38,348 


1,590,042 
628,390 


n  General  Meeting  has  been  held  on  the  25th  March,  1902,  and  this  Report  adopted,  the  LONDON  AGENCY,  4  George  Yard,  Lcimiiard  Street,  E.C., 

II  pay  the  1901  Coupon  amounting  to  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value  of  the  Shares,  at  the  Exchange  of  the  day,  less  Income  Tax. 

e  above'^a'fdl'ess'^^''"'  8'"'"*  detailed  information  respecting  the  Bank's  operations,  investments  and  accounts,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
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BY   THE  LATE 
BISHOP   OF  LONDON. 


HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE'S 
NEW  NOVEL 

MISTRESS 
BARBARA 
CUNLIFFE 

(THE  COMBERS.) 

In  this  striking  novel  Mr.  Sutcliffe  abandons  the 
battlefield,  the  blood  feud,  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  tells  a  Yorkshire  love  tale  of  1830,  with  which 
is  interwoven  an  interesting  account  of  the  York- 
shire wool-combers  of  the  period.  The  hero,  a 
squire's  son  ruined  by  his  father's  extravagance, 
who  is  compelled  to  trade  in  wool  to  buy  back 
his  estates,  the  heroine,  her  father,  and  the  up- 
start of  the  heights  are  characters  of  a  reality 
and  truth  only  too  rare  in  fiction,  while  the  final 
denouement  is  startling  and  dramatic. 

MISTRESS  BARBARA 

CUNLIFFE.       (THE  COMBERS.) 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE.  6s. 


THE  COMIC  HISTORY. 

THE  MODERN  CHRONICLES 
OF  FROISSART. 

Told  and  Pictured  by  F.  C.  GOULD. 
Feap.  4to.  3s.  6d.  Fourth  Thousand. 

SECOND  LARGE  IMPRESSION. 

WISTONS.   By  MILES  AMBER. 

Volume  One  of  the  First  Novel  Library,  6s. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOK  ON  PING-PONG. 
PING-PONG.    The  Game  and  How  to  Play  It. 

By  Arnold  Parker.    Price  is.  net  ;  post-free  is.  2d. 

{Eighteenth  Thousand. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

HISTORY,  r.y  Dr.  G.  McCall  Thbai..  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions, demy  8vo.  i6s. 

LABOUR   LEGISLATION,  LABOUR 

MOVEMENTS,  AND  LAHOUR  LEADERS.  By  George  Howell. 
Demy  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  Portrait,  jos.  6d. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A  MATCH- 

MAKING  MOTHER.  By  Lillias  Cami'Iiell  Davidson.  Crown  Svo. 
*  cloth,  2S.  ;  p.iper,  is.  Other  volumes  in  the  same  series  :  Anothfr  English- 
woman's LOVK  LETTERS.  By  Barry  Pain.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
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Ve  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  cofnmunications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  must  be  granted  that  there  are  weaknesses  in  more 
han  one  of  the  Government  contracts,  and  a  clever 
)pposition  might  at  least  have  succeeded  in  "  estab- 
ishing  a  raid "  ;  nevertheless  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Jannerman's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
55,  an  excess  of  20  even  over  the  Government's 
tatistical  majority.  Good  whipping  and  Irish 
ibstentions  are  made  responsible  for  the  figures,  but 
n  fact  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  only  him- 
elf  to  thank.  Lord  Rosebery's  "efficiency"  as  a 
larty  label  was  meaningless  enough,  but  to  demand 
etrospective  efficiency  in  the  presence  of  a  galling  war 
leeded  a  more  ambitious  simplicity.  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
vas  dragged  into  speech,  laboured  to  show  that  the 
nquiry  was  demanded  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper 
:arrying  out  of  such  contracts  in  future  ;  but  the  point 
)elonged  to  him,  an  Imperial  Liberal,  not  to  the  maker 
>f  the  motion.  Mr.  Brodrick's  reply  was  full  of  a 
)ersonal  indignation  that  gave  his  speech  exceptional 
•igour ;  and  everyone  knows  the  irritation  of  being 
nterrupted  in  the  middle  of  business  by  fiddling  in- 
juirers.  The  single  fact  that  some  of  the  contracts 
vere  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  himself  makes  a  present 
nquiry  as  impractical  as  ungracious. 

The  longest  and  in  their  results  most  empty 
lebates  of  the  week  have  been  relieved  by  refreshing 
)utbursts  of  personal  feeling.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
^ord  Spencer's  congregated  questions  on  the  working 
)f  martial  law  in  Africa  extracted  no  detailed  answer 
;xcept  Lord  Salisbury's  brusque  assertion  that  a 
government  must  defend  its  own  existence  ;  but  the 
Jebate  gave  occasion  for  a  well-fought  duel  between 
Lord  Halsbury  and  Lord  Rosebery.  Judged  by  a 
jystem  of  points  Lord  Rosebery  won.  He  had  Lord 
rialsbury  in  a  dilemma.  If  the  war  was  only  "  a  sort 
)f  war  ",  then  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Government 
0  be  reticent  about  the  operation  of  martial  law,  and 
small  reason  for  the  imposition  of  it.  If  the  war  was  a 
•eal  war,  Lord  Halsbury  at  Sheffield  had  made  the  ^ame 


mistake  that  the  Government,  most  of  the  prophets^ 
and  Lord  Roberts  himself  had  made  in  their  earlier 
estimate  of  Boer  resistance.  Lord  Rosebery  made 
many  smaller  points  with  delightful  neatness  of  thrust. 
The  alleged  readiness  of  Lord  Halsbury  "  to  use  a  bad 
word  "  at  least  proved  against  him  a  certain  injudicial 
warmth  of  partisanship.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  thus 
expose  himself,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  these  hot  convic- 
tions that  makes  him  at  once  so  good  a  debater,  so 
unsatisfactory  a  statesman. 

Then,  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  there  was  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Dillon's  sudden  loss  of  temper, 
a  false  step  which  may  be  made  by  the  oldest  and 
redeemed  "even  by  the  youngest".  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  "  malignant  slander  "  was 
merely  an  alternative  version  of  Mr.  Dillon's  "damned 
liar  ",  but  he  accepted  redemption  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Speaker,  while  Mr.  Dillon  doubled  his  mistake  by- 
obstinacy  and  was  suspended.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  a  profound  capacity  for  irritating  opponents  i& 
undeniable,  but  it  is  his  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness that  they  give  him  such  easy,  though  very  barren, 
triumphs.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  unfor- 
tunately placed  :  he  cannot  talk  of  Government 
inefficiency  for  fear  of  the  cordite  riposte,  he  cannot 
fling  abuse  for  fear  of  having  "  methods  of  barbarism  " 
thrown  back  at  him  ;  but  it  would  be  an  amicable  and 
welcome  act  if  both  the  cordite  and  the  barbarism  were 
given  a  rest.  They  grow  wearisome  and  ineffective.  On 
Mr.  Dillon's  behalf  nothing  is  to  be  said.  His  "  desire  "' 
to  call  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  "  damned  liar  "  was  not  even- 
prompted  by  any  recent  statement  and  contumacious 
persistence  in  so  ungentlemanlike  and  uncalled-for  a 
charge  deserves  more  than  a  week's  suspension.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  an  extra  argument  to  his  hand. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  Vote  of  Censure  debate  wa& 
the  agreeable  disappointment  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 
silence.  The  Speaker  and  Mr.  Bowles  seem  to  be  on  such 
admirable  terms  that  nothing  but  Mr.  Bowles' own  discre- 
tion can  save  the  House  from  a  speech  from  him  ;  so  that 
the  House  very  seldom  is  saved.  It  escaped  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  so  of  course  it  could  not  escape  on 
Thursday,  when  Mr.  Bowles,  fuH  of  "  malignant  slander  ", 
proceeded  to  sustain  his  reputation  for  smartness  by 
lampooning  S.  Augustine.    Mr.  Bowles  has  never  been- 
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able  to  distinguish  between  smartness  and  vulgarity,  so 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
profanity  and  humour.  Doubtless  Mr.  Bowles  thought 
that,  Augustine  not  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  was 
safe  to  say  anything  he  liked  of  him.  Very  likely  he 
was  playing  to  Protestant  ignorance,  not  unrepresented 
in  the  House,  which  thinks  that  there  cannot  be  a  saint 
out  of  the  Bible.  Hence  the  laughter  that  followed  his 
caricature  of  Augustine. 

We  have  now  full  particulars  of  Lord  Methuen's 
defeat,  but  they  add  little  to  our  previous  knowledge. 
All  the  troops  who  were  left  after  the  stampede  of  the 
800  cavalry  fought  well  and  Lord  Methuen  himself 
showed  conspicuous  courage.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  his  wound  is  healing  well.  So  far  as  there 
is  serious  war  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Western  Transvaal  where  Lord  Methuen  has  been 
operating.  Nowhere  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and 
now  no  longer  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  are  any  con- 
siderable numbers  of  troops  able  to  concentrate  but  there 
is  plenty  of  room  both  for  evasion  and  attack  in  the 
west.  The  columns  for  the  past  week  report  11  Boers 
killed,  7  wounded,  158  prisoners  and  |i 26  surrenders. 
Since  this  General  Bruce  Hamilton  has  surprised 
Emmett's  commando  in  the  Ngothi  Valley,  killing  4 
Boers  and  taking  23  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
General  Emmett,  and  two  small  laagers  have  been 
taken  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal.  The  signs  of  progress 
are  not  aggressive,  but  judging  from  the  opinions 
among  surrendered  and  captured  Boers  one  may  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  justified  in  the 
optimism  he  expressed  on  Thursday. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wei-Hai-Wei 
was  made  remarkable  by  the  flat  contradiction  of 
authorities.  Lord  Portsmouth  quoted  two  admirals  in 
support  of  the  view  that  Wei-Hai-Wei  should  be  made 
a  naval  base.  Lord  Selborne  in  reply  quoted  two  other 
admirals  in  support  of  the  view  that  while  our  fleet  was 
supreme  in  Chinese  waters  such  a  naval  base,  for  which  he 
granted  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  well  adapted,  was  unneces- 
sary and  not  worth  a  large  expenditure.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  experts,  as  is  their  way,  hold  views  diametri- 
cally opposed  and  the  Government  has  lately  changed 
experts.  The  general  theory  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
money  on  ships  than  on  bricks  and  mortar  is  acceptable, 
but  a  government  cannot  change  its  policy  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse  without  laying  itself  open  to 
criticism  for  its  past  or  its  present  action.  As  Lord 
Selborne  expressly  stated  that  the  treaty  with  Japan 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cabinet's  decision  on  the 
uses  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  no  new  circumstance  can  have 
arisen  to  justify  the  whole  transaction.  Yet  it  remains 
that  while  we  are  allied  with  Japan  the  1,000  miles 
separating  Hong  Kong  from  Port  Arthur  matters  little. 
In  other  circumstances  a  nearer  base  would  have  great 
strategic  advantages. 

A  good  deal  of  perverted  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised  in  the  attempt  to  extract  some  significance 
from  the  Note  sent  to  the  Powers  by  France  and 
Russia.  Everyone  knew  that  the  Dual  Alliance  was 
not  necessarily  limited  to  Europe  and  it  was  a 
necessary  step  in  diplomacy  for  France  and  Russia 
to  express  agreement  with  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement.  The  one  cause  of 
unrest  in  China  at  the  moment  is  doubt  of  Russia's 
intentions  with  regard  to  Manchuria,  exactly  the 
province  whereof  nothing  whatever  is  said.  Prince 
Ching,  as  everyone  knows,  has  shown  outrageous 
obsequiousness  more  than  once  in  agreeing  to  ingenious 
proposals  from  Russia.  He  has  been  prevented  partly 
by  the  discovery  of  his  intentions  by  the  Powers  but 
chiefly  by  the  counter-influence  of  Yuan-shi-kai,  whose 
fortunate  increase  of  authority  in  China  may  be  judged 
by  his  promotion  to  the  governorship  of  Chi  li.  If  "  the 
integrity  of  China,"  which  Russia  and  France  are  now 
pledged  to  support,  refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops  from  Manchuria,  the  Note  is  one  more  belated 
assurance  of  Russian  honesty.  If  Manchuria  is  excluded, 
the  Note  means  as  little  as  the  second  move  in  a  game 
of  chess. 


Recent  announcements  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  favourable  Indian  Budget  which  Lord  Curzon  has 
again  been  able  to  report  this  week.  The  surplus  is 
once  more  swollen  by  windfalls.  The  absence  of  troops 
in  Africa  and  China  has  saved  India  over  a  million  ;  the 
high  price  of  opium  adds  liberally  to  the  estimate  ;  the 
Mint  gives  a  handsome  contribution  and  the  relaxation 
of  famine  pressure  has  further  relieved  the  finances. 
But  the  great  extension  of  railway  receipts,  of  customs, 
of  stamp  and  excise  duties  and  of  land  revenue  shows 
a  healthy  development  of  the  normal  sources  of  income 
and  justifies  the  statement  that  the  economic  progress 
of  the  country  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  Alto- 
gether the  revenue  of  the  year  just  closed  exceeded  the 
forecast  by  ;r£^5, 382,000,  of  which  ^^3, 982, 000  accrues 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer  and  ^1,400,000  remains  to 
the  various  provincial  funds.  The  exceedingly  cautious 
estimate  for  the  coming  year  anticipates  a  net  decline 
of  over  two  millions  in  revenue  and  a  net  increase  of 
twice  as  much  in  expenditure,  which  must  of  course  be 
met  from  balances  and  loans.  The  largest  item  is  an 
augmented  outlay  of  million  on  the  army,  on  the 
ground  that  continued  absence  of  troops  is  not  antici- 
pated. A  little  of  this  cheery  contempt  for  probabilities 
would  be  welcome  to  the  taxpayers  here.  Altogether 
the  forecast  provides  large  possibilities  for  a  fresh  out- 
break of  self-satisfaction  a  year  hence.  Such  policy  is 
something  more  than  justifiable  caution  and  it  invites 
attention  to  the  renewed  failure  to  reduce  taxation  in 
spite  of  the  huge  surplus  once  again  repeated. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  will  be  sincerely  regretted  by 
his  many  parliamentary  and  Indian  friends,  for 
there  was  a  simplicity  about  his  character  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  like  and  respect.  In  his 
prime  he  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  glut- 
I  tons  for  work  that  ever  lived ;  and  even  in  his 
old  age  he  added  the  duties  of  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board  to  those  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  never  missed  a  division.  He  had  a  very 
busy  and  successful  career  in  India,  having  been 
political  resident  at  Hyderabad,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  and  Governor  of  Bombay.  Had  he  been 
content  to  retire  with  his  baronetcy  and  his  Indian  star, 
he  would  have  escaped  disappointment.  He  found  to 
his  disgust  that  the  qualities  which  make  a  successful 
Indian  official  are  not  those  which  ensure  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mere  energy  is  no  use  at  all  in 
that  assembly,  and  as  it  wisely  leaves  India  to  the 
Viceroy  and  the  India  Office,  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
special  knowledge  was  of  little  value  to  him  at  West- 
minster. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  quaint  figure,  and  various 
stories  have  been  told  at  his  expense.  Contrary  to 
what  some  people  believe  he  was  not  the  victim  of  Mr. 
David  Plunkett's  wit  in  the  gargoyle  incident.  It  was  Sir 
George  Campbell,  another  curious  Anglo-Indian  figure, 
who  heckled  Mr.  Plunkett  about  the  state  of  the 
gargoyles  at  Westminster,  and  got  for  his  pains  a 
rather  testy  "  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  queer 
creatures  outside  or  inside  this  House  ".  But  here  is  a 
true  and,  we  believe,  unrelated  tale  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple.  Once  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  wished  a 
debate  to  come  to  a  speedy  end.  A  Whip  brought  the 
bad  news  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  a  long  speech 
in  his  pocket  and  felt  he  simply  must  speak  it.  All 
remonstrance  was  vain.  The  Empire's  interests  de- 
manded that  the  speech  should  be  made.  The  Whip 
failing,  Lord  Randolph  tried  the  bludgeon.  Turning 
in  his  seat  just  when  the  obstinate  orator  was  preparing 
to  rise  and  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  Lord  Randolph  said 
with  savage  emphasis  and  in  tones  that  could  be  heard 
distinctly  by  the  offender  and  those  who  sat  near, 
"  What's  the  good  of  my  trying  to  lead  this  House  if 
every  damned  fool  on  my  own  side  thinks  he  ought 
to  make  a  speech  ? "  And  the  speech  was  never 
spoken. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Drucker,  for  a  few  years  the  Conserva- 
tive colleague  of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  representation 
of  Northampton,  is  wanted  by  the  Registrar  in  Bank- 
ruptcy.   Mr.  Drucker  apparently  prefers  the  climate  of 
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the  Italian  lakes  to  that  of  Carey  Street,  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  2nd  requires,  one  would  think,  no 
explanation.  He  chooses  however  to  telegraph,  "We 
are  all  Dutch  here,  and  do  not  believe  in  English 
justice".  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning-  of  this?  Who 
are  the  "we"?  Certainly  not  the  Italians,  for  they 
are  the  one  nation  in  Europe  who  are  not  pro-Boer 
and  who  sympathise  with  England.  Does  Mr.  Drucker 
mean  himself  and  his  family?  But  then  he  was  an 
English  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  such,  presum- 
ably, a  British  subject :  certainly  a  lawmaker  for 
British  subjects.  We  suppose  that  bankruptcy  rather 
warps  a  man's  patriotism:  and  that  "justice "  looks 
differently  from  the  point  of  view  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

The  new  Liberal  league  against  militarism  has 
decided  to  change  its  name  to  the  Gladstone  League. 
Perhaps  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  glamour  of  the 
great  name  may  cling  to  the  nominal  heir.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  principal  part  of  their  programme  is  such 
as  would  have  won  Mr.  Gladstone's  approval  :  certainly 
no  other  section  of  the  Liberal  party  has  the  same  claim 
to  be  Gladstonian.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  whatever  his 
defects  as  a  constructive  statesman,  was  a  great  man 
with  a  rare  personality  and  will ;  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  with  his  followers  only  dwarf  themselves 
into  yet  greater  insignificance  by  compelling  comparison 
with  their  old  chief.  In  the  sequel  the  ass  did  not  gain 
greatlv  by  putting  on  the  lion's  skin  :  the  disguise  was 
penetrated.  Why  not  take  their  name  from  Mr. 
Atherley  Jones  ? 

Economic  wisdom  has  come  to  Sir  Robert  GIffen 
late.  The  forty  years'  financial  retrospect  which  he  laid 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  was  as 
graceful  a  volte  face  as  could  be  desired.  In  so  many 
words.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  suggests  a  return  to  the 
indirect  taxation  which  obtained  previously  to  1861. 
With  a  naive  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
unregenerate  he  urged  that  there  would  be  no  violence 
to  our  fiscal  system  in  this,  for  did  not  Free  trade 
exist  in  1861  ?  A  better  example  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
alleged  free-trader  to  escape  from  the  impasse  in  which 
his  economic  faith  has  landed  him  could  hardly  be 
found.  Let  us  retain  the  name  of  Free  trade.  Sir  Robert 
seemed  to  say,  and  you  can  do  anything  you  like.  It 
is  impossible  to  master  the  statistics  given  in  the 
lecture  and  not  realise  the  urgent  necessity  of  some 
modification  of  the  present  system.  Imperial  expen- 
diture was  _;^7o,ooo,ooo  in  1861,  and  ^180,000,000  in 
1901,  and  is  not  likely  to  sink  below  ^150,000,000  in 
future.  Such  facts  should  turn  the  thoughts  of  men 
more  and  more  to  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein 
which  would  enable  the  Empire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  Empire's  business.  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian 
Finance  Minister,  this  week  easily  disposed  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach's  suggestion  that  Canadian  pre- 
ference has  not  done  much  for  the  Mother-country. 
British  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  since  the 
preference  was  given,  and  if  they  have  not  improved 
more  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  they  would  have  declined 
had  preference  not  been  shown. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  summed  up  a  lecture  which 
he  recently  gave  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  politics  and  trade  by  saying  that  the 
temptations  to  various  forms  and  degrees  of  untruthful- 
ness and  injustice  arising  out  of  the  excessive  com- 
petition prevalent  at  the  present  time  are  so  strong 
that  they  can  rarely  be  resisted.  It  requires  some 
courage  to  make  the  logical  deduction,  as  the  Dean  did, 
that  it  is  the  principle  of  co-operation  rather  than  of 
competition,  of  socialism  rather  than  individualism,  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  transactions  of  Christian  com- 
munities. There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
many  people's  minds  as  to  the  influence  of  competi- 
tion on  human  development.  They  forget,  what  is 
perfectly  orthodox  evolution  doctrine,  that  fittest  in 
•natural  history  is  not  the  same  thing  as  best  in  human 
cnorality;  and  that  man  becomes  best  by  restraint  on  his 
instincts  of  competition  rather  than  by  giving  them  a 
4oose  rein.    How  is  it  possib'e  to  think  that  we  are 


evolving  a  higher  human  race  by  fostering  the  type  of 
man  who  succeeds  best  in  making  money,  and  pro- 
cesses which  create  a  never-ending  accession  of  human 
wastage  ?  Dr.  Stephen  quoted  aptly  Professor  Huxley's 
Romanes  lecture  on  this  point.  It  would  be  well  if 
those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
would  consider  Huxley's  utterance  as  to  the  opposition 
of  the  ethical  principle  to  the  gladiatorial  theory  of 
existence.    It  is  not  the  Christian  theory. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  Conference  on  Absolution 
and  Confession  has  reported.  In  its  composition  it  was 
fairly  representative  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
much  weight  must  be  attached  to  its  conclusions.  On 
many,  if  not  most  crucial  points,  the  members  had  of 
course  to  agree  to  differ.  These  conferences  are  of  use 
not  so  much  in  removing  differences  as  in  clearing  the  air. 
In  this  instance  the  Bishop  has  added  some  comments 
of  his  own  ;  we  see  no  objection  whatever  to  this 
departure.  The  Church  lost  much  by  Dr.  Creighton's 
withholding  his  impressions  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Eucharist.  The  doctrines  dealt  with  by  the  Conference 
are  theologically  very  recondite  and  have  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  conduct.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  Report  until  there  has  been  time  to  master 
its  contents. 

Churchmen,  also  Christians  who  are  not  Churchmen, 
we  should  hope,  will  be  reassured  to  know  that  the  fire 
on  the  altar  at  Westminster  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
out  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  Abbey  by  the 
Coronation  workmen  and  officials.  During  the  time 
that  the  Abbey  is  closed  to  the  public  daily  ser- 
vice will  be  performed  without  interruption  in  S. 
Faith's  Chapel  :  and  there  will  be  a  celebration  on 
Sundays.  The  service  will  be  for  the  Canons  and  other 
residents  in  the  Precincts.  It  may  indeed  be  regretted 
that  the  public  services  have  to  be  interrupted,  but  at 
any  rate  liturgical  continuity  will  be  saved.  The 
popular  idea  that  the  Abbey  authorities  will  be  dis- 
possessed for  some  months  in  favour  of  the  State  is  a 
delusion. 

The  King  has  expressed  his  desire  to  give  ;^30,ooo 
to  provide  a  dinner  on  Coronation  Day  to  half  a 
million  of  his  London  subjects.  The  diners  are  also  to 
be  given  each  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Such  a  gift 
as  this  must  not  be  judged  from  the  grosser  utilitarian 
standpoint.  At  such  a  season  of  national  rejoicing, 
when  the  great  and  wealthy  people  of  the  land  make 
some  public  parade  of  their  greatness  and  wealth,  it  is 
becoming  for  a  ruler  to  show  his  thought  for  the  poor 
in  a  way  that  the  poor — who  as  a  rule  are  not  political 
economists — will  themselves  appreciate.  More  than  this, 
the  publicity  of  such  an  act  of  thoughtful  regard  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  subjects,  who  are  thus  given  as  it 
were  a  personal  share  in  a  national  solemnity,  operates 
as  an  encouragement  to  thoughtfulness  in  others.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  estimate  the  good  done  by  such 
an  act  of  generosity  by  the  concrete  nature  of  the  gift 
itself.  The  real  criteria  are  the  value  of  the  intention 
and  the  quality  of  the  feelings  encouraged  in  the 
recipients. 

The  idea  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Wednesday,  came  from 
Germany,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  cheap  on  that  account. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was 
in  Australia  that  the  success  of  many  German  products 
in  our  markets  was  due  largely  to  the  assistance  com- 
merce received  from  science.  In  England  the  theory 
and  application  of  science  have  been  too  often  divorced, 
and  the  prime  object  of  this  new  laboratory  is  to  bring 
the  powers  of  modern  science  to  the  help  of  the 
art  of  production.  Its  avenues  of  activity  will  be 
many  :  it  will  carry  on  and  extend  the  work  now 
done  at  the  Kew  Observatory  ;  there  will  be  provided  a 
book  which  is  expected  to  be  of  great  practical  use  to 
naval  architects  ;  it  will  help  the  industries  at  large  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Washington  Government  or  as  the  German  Laboratory 
have  assisted  manufacturers,  notably  in  the  application 
of  aniline  dyes.     The  building  has  been  erected  at 
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the  expense  of  the  Treasury  but  the  machinery  and  the 
fittings  and  the  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
are  expected  to  come  from  private  benefactors. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
betting  has  completed  the  taking  of  evidence.  The 
witnesses  one  after  the  other  piled  up  proof  that  the 
evil  is  spreading  in  an  alarming  degree  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Bookmakers  in  places  have  made  house 
to  house  visitations  and  induced  many  women  to  bet 
beyond  their  means.  It  was  stated  that  the  highest 
ambition  among  whole  classes  of  young  men  was  to 
become  a  bookmaker's  assistant,  and  thanks  to  the 
betting  madness  the  sporting  paper  has  driven  out 
other  literature  and  completely  negatived  the  good 
work  that  was  expected  from  some  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms.  You  cannot  stop  people  betting  if  they  mean 
to,  but  you  can  check  continuous  instigation.  The 
bookmaker  is  naturally  a  stationary  animal,  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  nature  that  he  should  be  prevented  from 
developing  into  a  creature  of  peripatetic  habits.  Yet 
more  good  would  be  done  if  less  prominence  were 
given  to  sporting  "tips"  in  the  daily  press.  "All 
the  winners "  for  a  halfpenny  is  a  latter-day  temp- 
tation backed  by  all  the  force  of  black-letter  adver- 
tisement. 

If  Mr.  Maclaren's  tour  has  not  been  a  complete 
success,  he  has  at  any  rate  justified  himself  and  his  team 
against  the  critics.  Of  the  eleven  a  side  matches  he  won 
five  and  lost  six,  and  though  one  only  of  the  repre- 
sentative matches  was  won,  the  failure  was  put  down 
even  in  Australia  to  the  ill  luck  of  losing  Barnes  who  is 
regarded  by  Australian  cricketers  as  the  best  English 
bowler  discovered  for  many  years  ;  and  the  virtue  of 
the  discovery  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Maclaren.  Every 
way  the  critics  were  wrong.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of 
Barnes,  who  was  wonderfully  successful  till  his  knee 
gave,  the  bowlers  against  all  expectation  held  their 
own  and  were  never  collared  through  the  whole  tour, 
while  the  last  match  was  lost  owing  to  a  collapse  in 
batting — the  one  point  of  failure  not  foretold.  Every 
correspondent  from  Australia  has  spoken  of  the  supreme 
excellence  of  the  team  in  fielding,  and  here  too  perhaps 
lies  part  of  the  cause  of  the  bowlers'  success.  Mr. 
Maclaren  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  average  of  58. 
He  always  fulfilled  the  captain's  prime  duty  of  beginning 
the  innings  well. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  display  no  very 
striking  changes  in  the  position.  The  fresh  borrowings 
of  the  market  are  shown  in  an  addition  to  other  secu- 
rities of  ;^7tx),ioo,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  again 
reflected  in  the  increase  of  other  deposits  by  ^679,800. 
The  public  deposits  rose  by  ;,^io,5oo  and  coin  and 
bullion  are  lower  by  ^£"96,400  to  ^37,553,200  ; 
;;^i6i,ooo  of  the  latter  has  been  taken  for  abroad  and 
the  balance  of  ^64,600  has  returned  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The  active  note  circulation  shows  a  con- 
traction of  _y^9,  100  and  the  resultant  of  the  change 
in  the  figures  is  a  decrease  in  the  reserve  of 
^87,200  at  ^26,774,600  with  a  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ■{  per  cent,  at  45I  per  cent. 

The  stock  markets  have  had  a  more  cheerful  under- 
tone during  the  past  week  without  however  any 
great  accession  of  business.  The  funds  have  been 
neglected  and  prices  have  weakened  in  sympathy  with 
the  want  of  business  and  the  anticipation  of  further 
issues.  Home  railway  stocks  have  been  steady  with 
some  slight  falling  ofT  and  American  Rails  have  been 
inactive— the  trend  of  prices  in  the  latter  department 
has  been  upward  more  particularly  in  those  lines  which 
depend  on  the  corn  country  for  freights.  The  illness 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  has  naturally  been  the  principal  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  Kaffir  market  and  various  divergent 
rumours  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time  ;  the 
"bears"  liowever  have  not  succeeded  in  seriously 
lowering  prices  and  with  the  favourable  reports  to 
hand  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  condition  a  slight  recovery  in 
prices  has  set  in.  The  remaining  markets  have  been 
devoid  of  interest.  Consols  93i^ft.  Bank  rate  3  per 
cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


THE  VOTE   OF  CENSURE. 

FOR  once  we  are  able  to  congratulate  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  on  his  strategy  as  a  party 
leader.  It  is  bad  business,  from  a  party  point  of  view, 
to  attack  the  policy  of  the  war  :  it  is  still  worse  to 
attack  the  conduct  of  the  generals  and  the  troops  in  the 
field.  But  it  is  perfectly  good  business  to  attack  the 
War  Office  for  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  war  material.  And  let  us  say 
at  once  that  there  is  a  good  case  for  inquiry  into  the  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  food,  and  for 
freights  and  transport.  There  is  no  denying  that  we  have 
paid  too  much  for  horses,  for  food,  and  for  transport, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  point  is  whether  Mr. 
Brodrick,  while  admitting  that  there  was  a  case  for 
inquiry,  while  indeed  courting  inquiry,  made  good  his 
contention  that  the  process  should  be  deferred  until 
the  war  was  over.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  weight 
of  the  arguments  against  postponement.  When  the 
war  is  over  there  will  be  such  an  outburst  of  joy  and 
relief  that  the  critical  examination  of  pasttransactions  will 
run  the  risk  of  being  pooh-poohed  as  ancient  history, 
or  condemned  as  ungenerous  and  unpatriotic.  Never- 
theless the  risk  must  be  run,  for  Mr.  Brodrick  showed 
very  clearly,  in  his  spirited  and  cogent  speech,  that  the 
necessary  witnesses  are  at  present  scattered  over  the 
globe,  and  that  the  War  Office  officials  are  working  at 
very  high  pressure.  We  quite  believe  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  tells  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good 
work  out  of  the  heads  of  departments  if  they  have  to 
prepare  themselves,  in  relation  to  a  number  of  com- 
plicated transactions,  for  cross-examination  by  a  hostile 
committee,  before  which  "  a  man  may  lose  the  reputa- 
tion of  thirty  years  in  as  many  minutes  ".  But  the  real 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  demand  for  an  immediate 
inquiry  was  provided  by  the  case  of  the  contract  for 
meat  with  the  Cold  Storage  Company.  That  contract 
was  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  himself,  at  a  time  when 
the  one  thing  needful  was  to  see  that  the  meat  was 
forthcoming  for  the  troops.  In  order  that  a  committee 
might  sift  that  transaction,  Lord  Kitchener  would  have 
to  be  summoned  from  South  Africa  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  witness's  chair  !  The  force  of  ridicule  can 
no  farther  go.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  very  per- 
tinently said,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  troops  get 
the  food  and  the  horses,  but  whether  the  taxpayer  has 
paid  too  much.  Before  the  immediate  efficiency  and 
equipment  of  the  men  in  the  field,  the  Secretary  of  State 
almost  passionately  exclaimed,  all  considerations  of 
convenience  must  bow.  But  we  are  quite  with  him  in 
maintaining  that  the  s.  d.  of  the  matter  may  wait  for 
the  leisure  of  peace. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  believe  that  we  have  paid 
too  high  a  price  for  inferior  horses  and  food  But  with 
regard  to  horses,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  "doth 
protest  too  much  ".  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  over- 
reached himself,  for  he  condemned  all  the  horses  of 
the  world.  The  Hungarians  were  too  "cobby",  the 
Canadians  too  "leggy",  the  Argentines  too  soft,  and  the 
A.ustralians  too  heavy.  Epigrams  are  not  often  true,  but 
Mr.  Brodrick's  answer  was  both  epigrammatic  and  true, 
when  he  said  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman's 
criticisms  of  the  remounts  was  "an  impeachment,  not 
of  our  veterinary  surgeons  and  purchase  officers,  but  of 
the  horse  supply  of  the  world ".  Granted  that  the 
prices  were  too  high  :  suppose  they  had  been  half : 
the  beasts  would  still  have  been  unsuitable.  And  the 
question  remains,  where  are  we  to  get  the  necessary 
number  of  horses  that  answer  the  requiremenis  of  Boer 
warfare  ?  It  is  a  serious  problem,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Brodrick  the  War  Ofiice  is  doing  its  best  to 
answer  it  by  sending  officers  on  missions  of  inquiry 
to  every  horse-breeding  country  in  the  world.  With 
regard  to  the  original  contract  for  meat  with  the  Cold 
Storage  Company,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
old  story  of  the  financial  organiser  taking  advantage  of 
the  neces.sity  of  the  hour.  The  Cold  Storage  Company 
paid  a  dividend  of  150  per  cent.,  besides  placing  a  large 
sum  to  reserve,  and  its  shares  stood  the  other  day  at  a 
1,000  per  cent,  premium.  For  a  gold  mine  this  would 
be  nothing  :  but  for  a  catering  company  it  shows- 
clearly  that  exorbitant  prices  have  been  charged. 
This  is  the  more   exasperating  because   we  believe- 
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hat  the  persons  most  largely  interested  in  the  concern 
re  partisans  of  the  Boers.  However  that  may  be,  the 
ontract  was  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  under  the  stress 
f  emergency,  and  is  now  at  an  end.  The  attacivs  on 
lie  new  meat  contract  with  Bergl  seem  to  us  to  have 
lissed  their  mark.  After  the  inevitable  process  of 
ifting,  three  competitors  were  left  in,  the  Cold  Storage 
i'ompany,  Weil,  and  Bergl.  The  Cold  Storage  Com- 
any  was  naturally  cut  out,  and  it  has  transpired  that 
Veil  was  tendering  both  on  his  own  account  and  as  a 
lember  of  the  syndicate  of  which  Bergl  was  the  "  tete 
e  groupe  ".  We  see  nothing  wrong  in  this.  Weil  has 
lade  a  fortune  out  of  the  war,  more  specifically  out  of 
rovisioning  Mafeking.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
hat,  like  all  war  contractors,  he  ran  considerable  risks, 
supposing  the  war  had  gone  against  us,  even  for  six 
lonths,  as  at  one  time  it  looked  very  like  doing,  Weil 
;ould  have  been  ruined.  Men  who  take  those  risks 
re  entitled  to  large  profits,  and  Weil  has  made  them, 
n  this  last  tender  for  meat,  Weil  tendered  on  his  own 
ccount,  hoping  to  secure  the  whole  profit  to  himself : 
lut  discovering  that  a  syndicate  was  competing,  in 
fhich  the  De  Beers  Company,  Joel,  and  Lewis  were 
larticipators,  he  very  prudently  took  shares  in  that 
oncern.  We  cannot  blame  him  :  and  we  see  nothing 
prong  in  the  fact.  The  only  matter  that  concerns  the 
lublic  is  the  contract  itself.  Will  good  meat  be  sup- 
ilied  without  fail  to  our  troops  at  a  reasonable  price  ? 
ilr.  Brodrick  assures  us  that  it  will.  Mr.  Labouchere's 
neers  about  the  names  of  the  contractors,  Bergl,  Weil, 
.ewis,  Joel,  are  poor  chaff  enough.  The  plain  truth, 
ve  fear,  is  that  the  German  Jew  has  the  organising 
acuity  necessary  for  these  transactions  and  the  ordinary 
Jriton  has  not.  Let  us  face  the  fact.  As  for  con- 
ractors'  profits,  what  war  has  there  ever  been,  from 
he  time  of  Marlborough  down  to  the  present  hour, 
vhen  the  same  outcry  has  not  been  raised  ?  Nations 
ire  seldom  prepared  for  war,  and  in  the  hour  of  stress 
he  organising  genius  steps  forward  and  exacts  his 
»rice. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  when  a  second  night's  debate 
vas  superfluous,  it  was  surely  this.  Everything  that 
ould  be  urged  for  an  inquiry  and  against  the  Govern- 
nent  was  said  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  : 
:very  topic  that  could  be  pressed  in  resistance  to  the 
equest  was  fully  and  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Brodrick. 
-Vith  all  deference  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
hey  added  nothing  to  Monday's  discussion.  Mr. 
Asquith  indeed,  with  a  lawyer's  eye  for  a  weak  case, 
indeavoured  to  make  out  that  the  motion  for  an  inquiry 
vas  not  a  vote  of  censure,  or  only  so  because  the 
Government  chose  to  make  it  so.  Mr.  Asquith  of 
ourse  hoped  to  detach  a  few  Ministerialists,  who 
night  be  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  upon  the  merits,  or 
ather  the  demerits,  of  the  case.  This  familiar 
nanceuvre  hardly  ever  succeeds  in  the  House  of 
"ommons  ;  but  Mr.  Asquith  did  his  best  to  make  it 
ail  by  quoting  a  precedent  against  himself.  For  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee,  while  it  was  a 
jrecedent  for  an  inquiry  during  the  continuance  of 
he  war,  was  certainly  taken  as  a  vote  of  censure, 
md  led  to  the  downfall  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet. 
VIr.  Balfour  seemed  to  his  friends  to  be  still  suffering 
rom  the  effects  of  his  recent  illness,  and  did  little 
nore  than  repeat  Mr.  Brodrick's  arguments  of  the 
light  before.  He  made  one  good  point,  however, 
ivhen  he  referred,  complacently  as  he  was  entitled  to 
lo,  to  the  calmness  with  which  the  public  regards  the 
nflated  and  loud-sounding  charges  hurled  against 
;he  War  Office.  No  one  can  accuse  the  nation  of 
ndifference  to  the  comfort  and  equipment  of  the 
irmy  :  there  was  a  blaze  of  indignation  when  it  was 
discovered  that  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  were  supplied 
.vith  paper  boots  and  green  coffee.  The  public  is  calm 
;o-day,  because  it  Is  admitted  that  no  army  in  the  field 
xas  ever  better  fed  than  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa, 
rhe  Opposition  are  not  going  to  turn  out  the  Govern- 
nent  because  toe  high  a  price  was  paid  for  the 
neat,  especially  as  a  new  contract  has  been  made 
5n  better  terms.  As  for  the  horses,  the  debate  proved 
•-onclusively  that  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  right  kind 
)f  horse  for  this  particular  campaign  are  serious,  and 
lave  not  hitherto  been  appreciated  either  by  the  War 
Office  or  its  critics.    Probably  the  Basuto  pony  is  the 


best  animal  for  the  purpose  ;  and  we  believe  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  large  number  might  have  been 
had  at  low  figures.  By  the  way,  how  do  the  Boer 
generals  deal  with  the  remount  question  ?  Are  the 
Boer  horses  immortal  ?  or  do  the  Boers  take  our  horses 
just  when  they  are  getting  into  condition  ?  We  are 
glad  that  the  debate  has  taken  place,  because  it  has 
cleared  away  a  good  many  misconceptions,  and  disposed 
of  a  good  many  rather  mean  insinuations.  If  the  large- 
ness of  the  majority  by  which  the  motion  was  rejected 
(20  above  the  full  Ministerial  majority  at  the  polls) 
does  not  show  that  the  Government  is  stronger,  the 
increase  being  due  solely  to  Irish  abstentions,  it  cer- 
tainly does  show  that  the  Opposition  is  weaker. 


DELAY  AND  THE   SOUTH  AFRICAN 
SETTLEMENT. 

IF  with  every  month  that  peace  is  postponed  the 
mind  of  England  grows  more  definite  and  the 
people  of  England  gain  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  conditions 
of  South  Africa  with  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  task  that 
lies  before  them,  neither  loss  nor  delay  will  have  been 
in  vain. 

What  are  these  conditions  ?  In  the  Boer  colonies 
a  bitter  resistance  is  maintained — a  resistance  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  end  save  by  a  determination  to 
conquer  no  less  obstinate.  This  resistance  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  the  grant  of  any  terms  by 
England  now  must  be  deemed  by  the  Boers  a  pilgrimage 
to  Canossa,  and  by  the  natives  a  sign  that  we  could 
not  subdue  the  Boers  even  by  three  years  of  fighting. 
Therefore  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  war  can  be 
shortened  by  the  offer  of  terms.  The  treatment  which 
the  Boers  will  receive  upon  their  submission  is  more 
generous  than  any  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  and  their  protracted  resistance  entitle  them. 
Subject  to  the  proclamations,  private  property  will 
be  respected.  All  regular  belligerents  will  enjoy  an 
amnesty.  The  burghers  will  be  brought  back  from  the 
oversea  prisons  and  concentration  camps  to  their  farms, ' 
and  where  necessary  they  will  be  supplied  with  rations 
for  their  subsistence,  and  loans  will  be  advanced  for  the 
restoration  of  their  homesteads.  The  Boers — that  is 
their  leaders — know  that  this  treatment  awaits  them  ; 
they  prefer  to  continue  the  war.  In  these  new  colonies, 
therefore,  peace  will  not  be  restored  until  the  tedious  and 
costly  process  of  attrition  by  force  of  arms  has  been 
carried  to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the 
Afrikander  majority  is  in  open  or  veiled  rebellion  ; 
martial  law  is  proclaimed,  the  action  of  the  constitution 
Is  suspended,  and  the  wreck  of  responsible  government 
warns  us  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Dutch  population 
must  be  changed  before  It  can  be  entrusted  again  with 
the  like  privileges.  "There  has  been  no  previous 
occasion  like  this.  We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  rights 
which  every  government  has  to  defend  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  It  is  to  these  rights  that  now  and  in  the 
future  we  shall  confidently  appeal."  Lord  Salisbury's 
words  apply  not  only  to  the  Cape  but  to  South 
Africa  as  a  whole.  They  embody  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  conditions  of  South  Africa,  and  a 
vastly  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  Dutch  population  than  any  which  could  have  been 
formed,  if  the  war  had  ended  after  the  occupation  of 
Pretoria.  This  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister  means 
that  we  have  faced  the  humiliating  fact  that  for  nearly 
a  century  we  have  failed  to  understand  these  people, 
that  our  method  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  past  has 
been  entirely  wrong.  Our  well-intentioned  grant  of 
independence  to  the  Boers  has  merely  resulted  in  their 
remaining  a  decivilised  and  unadvancing  race  ;  our 
hasty  gift  of  responsible  government  to  the  Cape  Colony 
has  made  that  part  of  the  King's  dominions  a  forcing 
house  of  republican  ideas,  and  taught  the  Dutch 
Afrikander  to  despise  the  weakness  which  we  called 
"  conciliation  ". 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  in  which  the 
increased  insight  gained  perforce  by  the  protraction  of 
the  war  will  prove  more  than  ever  useful.  It  is  our 
growing  conception  of  South  Africa  as  a  physical 
and  political  entity.    Just  as  we   have  been  utterly 
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wrong  in  dealing  with  the  people,  so  have  we 
been  utterly  wrong  in  dealing  with  the  country  itself. 
In  South  Africa  as  a  whole  we  see,  apart  from 
the  towns  and  ports,  an  entire  population  to  be  won 
over  to  loyalty.  The  chief  agency  is  British  immigra- 
tion. But  before  this  agency  can  be  employed  on  any 
adequate  scale,  the  agricultural  resources  of  South 
Africa  must  be  developed  by  irrigation  works  and  rail- 
way construction.  In  the  past  we  let  our  people  go  out 
to  the  mines  and  the  towns.  We — and  they — neglected 
the  land.  Now  we  see  our  error,  but  before  we  can 
remedy  it  a  world  of  material  reform  awaits  us.  The 
desert  must  be  irrigated  and  fertilised.  The  harsh  con- 
ditions of  the  settler's  life  must  be  changed  and  softened, 
his  ambition  must  be  kindled,  and  some  measure  of 
material  prosperity  must  be  brought  within  his  reach. 
The  crowded  meeting  which  was  held  at  20  Arlington 
Street  on  Wednesday  last  affords  a  welcome  proof 
that  the  central  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  South 
Africa  by  British  immigration  has  sunk  deep  into 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  When  the  Colonial  Office 
asked  for  100  women  teachers  for  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  3,oco  candidates  applied.  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
who  spoke  with  the  special  knowledge  gained 
in  her  recent  visit  to  the  concentration  camps,  put  the 
claim  of  the  South  African  Expansion  Committee  upon 
a  basis  which  was  frankly  biological.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  many  of  the  men  now  fighting  for 
England  would  find  civil  employment  in  South  Africa, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  the  railways.  Many  others  would  be  attracted 
from  England  and  the  colonies  by  the  opportunities 
presented  by  the  industrial  development  which  would 
accompany  the  return  to  civil  government.  Others 
again  would  be  settled  upon  the  land  in  course  of  time. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  these  new 
English  settlers  should  be  able  to  find  women  of 
English  blood  in  South  Africa,  whom  they  can  marry, 
while,  then,  the  immediate  object  of  the  committee  is 
to  promote  the  emigration  of  such  women  and  girls  as 
are  likely  to  find  useful  employment,  their  ulterior 
object  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  English  wives  and 
mothers.  Mrs.  Fawcett  believes  in  the  mother  in- 
fluence as  much  as  Olive  Schreiner.  Whatever  be 
the  legal  test  of  nationality,  it  is  the  mother  that 
determines  the  nationality  of  the  heart.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  South  Africa  where  experience  has  shown 
that  the  children  of  Englishmen  with  Dutch  wives  are 
Dutch  in  sentiment  and  mode  of  life.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  women  are  at  a  premium  in  all  colonial  com- 
munities, the  importance  of  maintaining  the  proportion 
between  the  sexes  In  the  case  of  the  new  British 
immigrants  in  South  Africa  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimatedi 

The  conception  of  South  Africa  as  one  country  is 
closely  connected  with  this  realisation  of  the  national 
duty  in  respect  of  British  emigration.  The  material 
development  of  the  country — in  particular  the  irriga- 
tion of  South  Africa  west  of  the  Drakenberg  —  on 
which  the  success  of  any  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
British  country  population  depends,  must  be  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  central  authority.  When  once  the 
connexion  between  the  two  ideas  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  the  policy  of  the  "settlement"  assumes 
definiteness.  No  settlement  can  satisfy  us  which  does 
not,  besides  securing  British  supremacy,  make  the 
administrative  unity  of  South  Africa  its  guiding 
principle.  From  this  point  of  view,  as  the  Saturday 
Review  pointed  out  three  months  ago,  the  rebellion  in 
the  Cape  Colony  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  petition  for  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  constitu- 
tion, signed  by  forty-two  members  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, shows  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  To  suspend  and 
remodel  the  constitution  of  a  colony  with  its  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  full  operation  is  one  thing  ;  to 
deal  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  empty  simulacrum  of 
parliamentary  freedom  is  another  and  an  easier  matter. 
With  the  recognition  that  our  desire  to  maintain  the 
Cape  constitution  is  futile  vanishes  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  administrative  unity  in  South 
Africa ;  unity,  which  we  may  now  hope  one  of  its 
great  promoters,  Mr.  Rhodes,  may  yet  live  to  see 
accomplished. 


THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX. 

MR.  JUSTICE  WRIGHT  in  passing  sentence  of 
death  upon  Apted,  the  Tonbridge  murderer, 
remarked  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  right  by  the  fact  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
law  afforded  him  of  going  into  the  witness-box  to 
explain  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  told  so 
strongly  against  him.  This  remark  of  the  learned 
judge  was  indeed  made  at  a  time  when  it  could  have 
no  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  before  him,  but 
it  none  the  less  has  given  rise  to  discussion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  judge  making  comment  of 
the  kind.  No  one  disputes  the  judge's  right  to 
make  such  comment  at  any  stage  of  the  case  : 
but  in  common  with  many  others  we  do  entirely  dispute 
the  wisdom  and,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  the  legal  good 
manners  of  hisdoing  so.  All  things  are  lawful  to  a 
judge  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  His  comments 
are  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  give  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  Including  the  class  from  which 
juries  are  drawn,  to  presumptions  adverse  to  any 
prisoner  on  his  trial,  who  may  not  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  proving,  or  attempting  to  prove,  his 
innocence  in  the  box.  Such  presumption  it  was 
expressly  desired  to  exclude  ;  and  rightly,  for  it  is 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
criminal  justice  has  been  administered  in  this  country 
from  time  immemorial. 

It  has  for  centuries  been  our  boast  that  in  England 
every  prisoner  is  assumed  to  be  Innocent  unless  and  until 
the  prosecution  have  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  is  guilty.  That  this  attitude  towards  an  accused 
is  just,  and  in  fact  the  only  just  attitude,  few  English- 
men at  any  rate  will  care  to  question.  There  are  some 
countries.  It  Is  true,  where  this  attitude  appears  to  be 
reversed  :  where  the  wretched  prisoner  is  subjected  to 
a  bullying  cross-examination  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  accompanied  as  it  often  is  by  a  running 
commentary  eagerly  suggesting  evidence  of  guilt 
in  every  hesitating  answer.  In  such  countries  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  accused  were  considered 
guilty  unless  he  brought  evidence  to  convince  the  Court 
of  his  innocence,  a  negative  which  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  prove  if  by  any  chance  he  was  In 
the  neighbourhood  when  the  crime  was  committed, 
with  no  one  present  to  come  forward  as  witness  to  his 
whereabouts  and  actions.  When  we  read  reports  of 
such  cases  we  reflect  with  British  pride,  for  once  not 
necessarily  philistine,  upon  the  fact  that  English  law 
would  acquit  twenty  guilty  persons  for  want  of  proof 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  convicting  one  innocent 
man. 

The  rule  that  the  prosecution  must  prove  their  case 
is  nominally  unaffected  by  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act 
of  i8g8,  but  as  a  fact  is  being  undermined  by  that  Act. 
It  is  too  often  wholly  ignored,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
some  judges  to  impress  it  upon  juries,  and  owing  to  the 
indiscretion  still  more  reprehensible,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wright,  on  the  part  of  others.  The  Criminal 
Evidence  Act  of  i8g8  was,  it  is  true,  the  result  of  aii 
agitation  in  the  prisoners'  Interest.  "  There  are  cases  ",. 
it  was  argued,  "  when  the  circumstances  appear  so 
black  against  an  innocent  man  that  he  is  convicted, 
when,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  in  the  box,  he 
could  have  cleared  himself  in  a  few  words  ".  But  it 
was  perceived  by  many  versed  in  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  courts  that  the  innovation  was  fraught  with 
grave  danger  and  that  there  might  be  occasions  when 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner  from  the  box  would  be  con- 
strued as  evidence  of  his  guilt,  the  charge  otherwise 
being  insufliciently  proved.  It  was  to  mee*:  this 
objection  that  a  clause  was  introduced  prohibiting  the 
prosecution  from  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  has  not  given  evidence.  This  device  has 
naturally  failed  to  prevent  the  jury  from  drawing  for 
themselves  the  unfair  inference  which  the  prosecution 
is  forbidden  to  suggest.  To  shut  the  mind  to  a  pre- 
sumption which  inevitably  suggests  itself  requires  an 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  wholly  foreign  to  the 
average  juryman.  Very  few  could  help  drawing  the 
presumption  if  they  would,  and  almost  as  few  would  if 
they  could.    We  are  not  saying  now  that  as  a  whole 
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the  Criminal  Evidence  Act  1898  has  worked  ill.  It 
has  effected  some  improvement  in  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure, but  it  is  yet  a  grave  question  whether  it  has 
not  with  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  brought  a 
counter,  if  not  an  over-balancing,  evil.  In  practice  the 
majority  of  intelligent  prisoners  give  evidence.  Of 
these  some  are  innocent  men,  and  probably  many  have 
thus  by  their  own  testimony  prevented  an  unjust  con- 
viction. Very  many,  of  course,  who  give  evidence  are 
guilty  and  perjure  themselves  in  the  witness-box  ;  while 
others,  seeking  to  clear  themselves  in  a  case  in- 
adequately proved  against  them,  are  convicted  out  of 
their  own  mouths.  These  latter  convictions  are  no 
doubt  a  just  retribution  for  the  prisoner's  eagerness 
to  commit  perjury  ;  an  eagerness,  be  it  noted,  much 
more  natural  in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  case.  Still 
we  do  not  read  with  any  pleasure  the  reports  of  the 
strenuous  cross-examination  of  a  man  on  his  trial 
by  counsel  for  the  crown.  Questions  both  relevant 
and  irrelevant  are  pressed  home  by  an  advocate 
who  has  no  doubt  every  intention  to  be  fair  but  is 
carried  away  by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  verdict.  If  you 
admit  the  prisoner's  evidence,  you  must  also  admit 
cross-examination.  That  is  so  ;  and  it  affords  a  good 
reason  why  an  innocent  and  nervous  prisoner,  especially 
in  a  murder  trial,  should  elect  not  to  go  in  the  box 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  a  terrible  ordeal,  under 
which  a  hesitating  manner,  a  lapse  of  memory, 
or  a  nervously  confused  and  so  apparently  contra- 
dictory answer  might  cost  him  his  liberty  or  his 
life.  If  he  does  elect  not  to  go  into  the  box,  he 
is  caught  by  the  silent  presumption  that  he  does 
not  go  because  he  knows  he  is  guilty.  In  many 
cases  ill-educated  persons  who  are  arrested  for  an 
offence  of  which  they  are  guiltless  are  so  unnerved, 
or  so  anxious  to  avoid  being  mixed  up  in  a  dis- 
creditable affair,  that  they  make  false  statements  to 
the  police  as  to  their  movements,  and  the  mere 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  confronted  witfi  these 
falsehoods  in  cross-examination  is  enough  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  witness-box.  May  be  they  deserve 
punishment  for  their  false  statements,  but  the  most 
Draconic  of  pcenologists  will  hardly  hold  that  if  a 
man  chooses  to  say  he  knew  nothing  of  a  murder  which 
he  saw  take  place,  he  therefore  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  if  he  is  hanged  for  a  murder  he  did  not 
commit.  The  bare  possibility  of  cases  such  as  this — 
and  it  is  not  the  only  instance  which  could  be  suggested 
— is  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that  there  is 
grave  danger  in  the  slightest  tendency  on  the  part  of 
juries  to  convict  a  prisoner,  against  whom  the  charge 
is  not  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  because  he 
refrains  from  giving  evidence. 

There  are  cases  when  by  law  the  burden  of  proof 
is  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  prisoner.  If  it  is 
proved  that  goods  which  had  been  recently  stolen  were 
found  in  his  possession,  it  is  for  him  to  show  that  they 
were  honestly  come  by.  In  such  cases  comment  from 
the  Bench  on  the  prisoner's  absence  from  the  witness-box 
may  be  justifiable  or  even  necessary  ;  but  in  ordinary 
criminal  cases,  now  that  the  competency  of  the  prisoner 
as  a  witness  is  well  known,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to 
direct  the  jury  that  they  must  on  no  account  attach 
any  weight  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  given  evidence. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  direction  would  prevent 
most  jurymen  from  drawing  the  forbidden  presump- 
tion ;  we  do  not  think  it  would  :  but  the  judge 
would  at  least  have  done  his  best  to  counteract  a 
natural,  but  unjust,  bent  of  the  jury's  mind.  We  are 
rather  glad  to  take  a  remark  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  as 
an  occasion  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  for 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  indication  we  have 
nad  that  this  brilliantly  intellectual  lawyer  is  very  far 
i"rom  being  an  ideal  criminal  judge;  wherein  he  does 
I  lot  much  differ  from  most  of  his  brethren,  unless  it  is 
pn  the  positive  side.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
jjvident  that  our  judges  are  not  well  fitted  for  their 
Criminal  work.  That  they  should  not  be  is  natural, 
irhey  are  selected  for  qualities  which  are  not  the  most  j 
!  mportant  in  trying  criminal  cases.  You  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  highly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  law,  like 
Mr  Waher  Phillimore,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  qualifica- 
ion.  Temper  and  knowledge  of  men  and  women  are 
nore  essential  even  than  intellect  and  legal  knowledge. 


STREET  NOISES. 

THE  good  wishes  and  benedictions  of  all  quiet  people 
who  love  peacefulness,  and  desire  that  the  ameni- 
ties of  life  may  be  more  cultivated,  will  attend  the 
petition  to  the  County  Council  presented  by  Lord 
Monkswell  on  behalf  of  the  Betterment  of  London 
Association.  Certainly  there  are  few  modes  in  which 
London  might  be  "  bettered  "  with  more  advantage  to 
its  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  class  who  have  signed 
the  petition,  than  by  the  suppression  of,  we  should 
say  unnecessary  street  noises,  were  it  not  for  the 
unwelcome  reflection  that  probably  the  worst  noises 
are  necessary.  There  are  so  many  people  who  get 
their  living  by  making  noises  of  various  sorts  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  what  limits  can  be  put  on 
them  in  the  interests  of  those  other  people,  like  the 
petitioners,  who  get  their  living,  or  would  like  to  get 
their  living,  in  the  midst  of  quietness  and  repose. 
Moreover  London  presents  such  a  remarkable  variety 
of  streets  and  quarters  that  what  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able noise  in  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  street 
or  quarter  is  totally  unreasonable  in  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  elsewhere.  The  coster  who  bawled  his 
vegetables  in  Grosvenor  Square  would  be  a  bad 
man  of  business,  though  he  might  have  claims 
to  be  considered  a  humourist  if  he  appreciated  the 
incongruity  of  the  situation.  But  on  an  occasion 
when  the  County  Council  was  contemplating  amending 
their  bye-laws  in  the  spirit  of  the  petition.  Spring 
Gardens  was  invaded  with  deputations  from  the  East 
End,  angry  and  alarmed  that  a_  mode  of  transacting 
business  convenient  and  proper  in  the  East  should  be 
upset  by  notions  transplanted  from  the  West.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  divide  London  up  into  sections 
in  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  do  in  one  section  what 
would  be  lawful  in  another.  Unless,  for  example, 
the  performer  on  the  street  piano  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited, he  must  have  liberty  to  roam  at  his  own 
sweet  will  from  street  to  street,  though  he  may  be 
detested  in  the  one  and  welcomed  in  the  other.  He 
cannot  be  suppressed  because,  in  equal  proportions,  he 
shares  the  affection  and  hatred  of  mankind.  He  has 
been  regulated  by  Statute  intituled  for  the  regu- 
lation of  street  music  in  the  metropolis.  Yet  his 
enemies  are  not  appeased  and  they  demand  a  progres- 
sion of  vengeance. 

They  are  asking  the  County  Council  to  do  what  it 
has  not  power  to  do.  It  cannot  regulate  him  by  bye- 
law  which  would  supply  the  defects  of  that  Statute. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Council.  If  he 
attached  an  electric  motor  or  a  steam-engine,  to 
save  him  from  the  fatigues  of  muscular  rotary 
motion,  then  bye-laws  could  protect  the  residents 
or  passengers  affected.  But  until  he  adds  to  the 
noise  of  his  musical  box  a  similar  noise  to  that  made 
by  the  automobilist  as  he  rushes  through  the  streets 
the  resources  of  the  bye-law  are  exhausted.  Street 
music  has  established  itself  as  a  necessary  trade ; 
it  is  on  an  equality  with  costermongery  and  street 
hawking,  and  the  latter  fraternity  have  practically  won 
a  victory  from  the  County  Council  ;  for  the  history  of 
three  years  shows  that  no  bye-laws  have  been  found 
possible  which  would  not  be  oppressive  and  undesirable 
in  their  regard.  Only  over  one  class  of  street  brawlers 
has  some  small  triumph  been  won;  and  it  has  taken  a 
war  to  make  it  possible.  War  news  was  shouted,  and 
shouted  incorrectly  ;  and  a  bye-law  declared  that  calling 
or  shouting  out  newspapers  in  any  street  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
visited  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 
But  it  would  be  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
nervous  lady  or  gentleman  inhabitant,  if  it  were  sufficient 
that  the  policeman  on  his  beat  should  be  annoyed.  It 
is  only  adding  to  the  primal  annoyance  to  be  subjected 
to  the  secondary  one  of  descending  into  the  street  and 
catching  the  criminal.  Besides  how  can  he  be  sure  he 
has  caught  the  one  who  shouted  ?  A  passer-by  cannot 
take  action  if  he  is  not  an  inhabitant,  and  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  locus  standi  of  the  passer-by  and 
the  policeman  should  be  extended. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  the  policeman  might 
apparently  take  action  to  stop  noises  and  yet  does  not. 
He  appears  to  understand  only  the  phrase  "drunk  and 
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disorderly  "  and  looks  with  lenient  eyes  on  the  partially 
drunk  but  completely  disorderly  bands  of  youths  who 
wandering'  from  their  own  purlieus  make  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning-  hideous  in  otherwise  quiet  neigh- 
bourhoods. Probably  the  policeman  could  do  much 
more  than  he  does  to  prevent  these  raw  youths  from 
exercising  so  irritating  and  humiliating  a  mastership 
over  people  of  whose  shrinking  from  noise  and  disorder 
they  have  not  a  glimmer  of  perception.  It  may  be  that 
the  policeman  is  almost  as  little  appreciative,  and  that 
unnecessary  noise  is  not  to  him,  more  than  it  is  to 
the  classes  from  whom  he  comes,  an  abomination  per 
se,  but  in  reality  an  exquisite  form  of  enjoyment 
which  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  restrain. 
When  people  are  born  and  cradled  amongst  con- 
fusion and  superfluous  noises  they  naturally  carry 
their  manners  into  the  street,  and  shock  others  who, 
from  one  point  of  view,  are  more  fortunate  in  having 
been  brought  up  less  boisterously,  but  less  fortunate  in 
another  because  they  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
sensitiveness.  We  must  say  we  should  sympathise 
more  with  the  discipline  of  the  police  court  being 
brought  to  bear  on  this  class  of  offender  to  correct  the 
deficiency  of  their  education,  than  we  should  with  too 
drastic  measures  being  taken  with  the  peripatetic 
musician.  The  difficulty  of  suppressing  the  wandering 
bands  of  Bacchanals  and  Maenads,  who  exhibit  at 
unseasonable  hours  an  inglorious  frenzy  induced  by 
perhaps  not  immoderate  draughts  of  cheap  inebriants, 
is  not  so  complicated  as  clearing  the  streets  of 
unmusical  performers.  And  even  these  to  our  think- 
ing are  as  nothing  compared  with  what  may  be 
called  the  domestic  noises  which  torture  the  nerves 
at  night,  and  are  not  in  the  street  but  in  the  same 
building,  or  in  the  next-door  neighbour's  backyard 
or  garden.  There  is  the  piano  next  door  or  the  fiddle 
or  ping  pong  below  ;  and  in  one  case  there  was  a 
grammophone  of  which  one  distracted  individual  made 
a  hopeless  complaint  to  the  County  Council.  In 
flats  there  is  the  family  above  or  the  family  below 
between  whom  interposes  no  obstacle  but  an  un- 
padded fireproof  division  of  thin  iron.  Why  should 
we  not  be  protected  from  each  other  by  build- 
ing regulations  which  should  secure  for  us  padded 
floors  and  walls  ?  What  unmusical  noise  of  the  day 
can  compare  with  that  unmusical  noise  of  the  night 
which  is  produced  by  nasal  obstructions  in  the  sleeper 
lying  all  unconscious  below,  what  time  we  listen 
maddened  as  the  weary  hours  go  by  ?  The  noise  of  the 
returning  beanfeaster  with  his  cornet  is  mellifluous 
compared  with  that.  The  County  Council  cannot 
with  any  prospect  of  success  make  a  bye-law  against 
snoring.  Not  directly,  but  cannot  it  do  something  in- 
directly ?  It  could  not  immediately  prevent  the  window- 
cleaner — dreadful  trade — standing  on  the  sill  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  mediately  it  did  so  by 
prohibiting  him  from  exposing  passers-by  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  his  falling  on  their  heads. 

In  some  way  or  another  the  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  citizens  as  to  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbours  ought  to  be  taught  more  effectually  than 
they  have  been  learned  from  the  catechism.  And 
there  is  one  class  above  all  others  that  need  to  be 
so  taught.  We  mean  those  who  persist  in  keeping,  in 
London  backyards  and  gardens,  aviaries  of  crowing 
cocks  and  cackling  hens,  aggravated  in  many  in- 
stances by  pigeons  and  turtle  doves  that  coo.  To 
these  may  be  added,  as  persons  who  ought  also  to  be 
outlawed,  the  owners  of  mongrel  curs  who  allow  them 
to  wander  the  streets  at  night  baying  the  moon,  or 
barking  against  each  other  as  though  they  were  prize 
competitors  at  a  dog-show.  What  is  a  bye-law  against 
such  destroyers  of  their  neighbours'  peace  as  these  ? 
They  not  only  murder  sleep  but  in  many  cases  they 
slowly  murder  would-be  sleepers.  What  agonies  of 
strong  men  and  of  invalids  they  are  responsible  for  !  Let 
us  set  out  the  present  bye-law  in  all  its  gross  in- 
adequacy. "  No  person  shall  keep  any  noisy  animal 
which  shall  be  or  cause  a  serious  nuisance  to  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Provided  that  no  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  against  any  person  for  an  offence  against 
this  bye-law,  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  from 
the  date  of  the  service  on  such  person  of  a  notice  alleging 
the  nuisance,  signed  by  not  less  than  three  householders 


residing  within  hearing  of  the  animal".  We  have 
ineffable  contempt  for  this  bye-law.  In  the  first  place 
all  fowls,  pigeons,  and  turtle  doves  ought  to  be  banished 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  In  the  second 
place  all  owners  of  dogs  that  are  a  nuisance  ought,  at 
least,  to  be  banished  outside  the  same  area.  In  the 
third  place  the  three  householders  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  proceedings  be  taken  by  any  person  who  possesses 
the  necessary  courage.  We  leave  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  cats  and  their  owners  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  petitioners  and  the  County  Council  ; 
only  remarking  that  if  the  gentlemen  who  engineer 
these  petitions  can  help  us  in  our  helplessness,  we  shall 
not  begrudge  them  any  pecuniary  advantage  they  may 
gain  by  their  labours  in  the  meantime — unless  indeed 
the  meantime  prove  too  long. 


THE  GULL  AND  THE  REDSHANK. 

T^HE  black-headed  gull  seems  to  be  going  through 
the  early  stages  of  a  gradual  transition  from  a 
sea  to  a  land  bird,  and  that  is  how  some  peculiarities 
which  it  exhibits  in  the  latter  capacity  can  be  ex- 
plained best.  It  feeds,  for  instance,  habitually,  over 
the  land-surface,  but  it  treats  the  land-surface  as 
though  it  were  the  sea.  Circling  above  meadow  or 
hill-side  it  comes  down  at  intervals  just  as  it  does 
upon  the  water,  secures  what  it  has  stooped  at,  then 
rises  and  hawks  over  them  again.  Several  may  often 
be  seen  thus  employed  and  they  give  to  the  most 
familiar  landscape  a  curious  marine  appearance.  They 
may  make  a  step  or  two,  but  they  do  not  face  about 
in  the  methodical  manner  of  rooks,  or,  as  I  may  add, 
of  kittiwakes  when  they  move  like  little  ghosts  over 
some  planted  bit  in  the  mezzotint  of  a  Shetland  summer 
night.  Again  when  they  follow  the  plough  they  do  so 
after  a  special  manner  of  their  own,  which  is  very 
pretty  and  interesting  to  watch.  As  the  plough  passes 
down  the  land  they  hover  in  the  air  behind  it  at  a 
certain  prescribed  distance  beyond  which  they  do  not 
care  to  go,  and  then,  pitching  down  within  the  furrow, 
they  seem  to  find  something  at  once  or  very  quickly. 
Having  eaten  it,  they  will  stand  a  little,  or  walk  a  pace 
or  two  for  more,  after  which  they  rise  multitudinously, 
hover  as  before  and  come  down  again  farther  on. 
Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  walking  down  the 
furrow  like  rooks,  but  they  do  not  make  much  of  a 
progress,  whilst  the  vast  majority  stand  crowded 
together  in  a  row,  which  is  here  and  there  a  cluster, 
their  bodies  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  trench 
and  their  beaks  all  at  work  in  the  turned-up  soil.  In 
this  abundance  there  is  but  little  quarrelling,  each 
bird  finding  it  more  profitable  to  eat  than  to  think 
of  what  his  neighbour  is  eating.  As  they  all  push  and 
grab  and  gobble  they  make  a  curious  low,  gabbling 
noise — a  gabble  that  has  the  elements  of  a  scream 
in  it,  but  subdued,  as  though  for  real  screaming 
there  was  now  no  time.  At  certain  intervals  all 
or  most  of  the  birds  will  fly  to  a  short  distance 
off  and  stand  close  together,  resting  or  digesting,  and 
not  looking  for  food.  At  such  times  the  wings  of  one 
or  other  of  them  will  give,  now  and  again,  a  little  flirt 
up,  and  this  has  the  effect  as  though  the  bird  had,  at  the 
same  moment,  shot  its  head  forward  to  peck  at  some- 
thing on  the  ground,  so  that  one  might  think  at  first,  as 
they  are  all  half  hidden  by  each  other,  that  these  resting 
birds  were  feeding  vigorously.  Closer  observation, 
however,  shows  that  they  are  standing  at  ^ase  with 
their  heads  held  up  and  that  the  occasional  little  flirt  of 
the  wings  is  an  habitual  action.  The  effect  of  these 
graceful  birds  thus  following  the  plough  is  very  beau- 
tiful, whether  they  float  and  eddy  in  a  wide  cloud, 
filling  the  middle  air,  and  seeming  to  bless  and  sanctify 
the  labours  of  horse  and  man,  or,  clustered  thick  as 
bees  together,  hang  with  rapidly  pulsating  wings,  but 
just  above  the  furrow,  before  alighting.  There  is  always 
a  poetry  in  the  driven  plough,  and  here  a  higher  poetry 
is  added  to  it.  It  is  as  though  an  eclogue  or  a 
bucolic  had  been  changed  into  a  soul-raising  lyric, 
as  though  Theognis  had  stepped  aside  to  give 
place  to  Alcitus  or  Sappho.  A  Greek  ploughman 
might  have  felt  this  influence  and  a  Japanese  one, 
perhaps,  does  feel  it — assuming  that  the  same  thing 
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obtains  in  Japan.  However  this  may  be  or  may  have 
been,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  quite  certain,  which  is  that 
the  British  ploughman  does  not  feel  it.  The  horse 
perhaps  may.    1  express  no  opinion  as  to  that. 

One  can,  now,  better  understand  how  slight  is  the 
sustenance  which  these  gulls  seem  to  derive  from  the 
sea  and  the  sea-shore.  Once  their  accustomed  feeding- 
grounds,  they  are  being  gradually  weaned  from  them. 
Very  different  is  it  with  the  redshanks  who — except  for 
ihe  breeding-season — do  not  come  inland  and  so  are 
dependent  for  all  they  get  on  the  tidal  strip.  Feeding 
there  is  their  principal  occupation,  and  whether  they  do  ! 
this  or  anything  else,  they  are  always  very  interesting 
to  watch.  In  fact,  in  a  modest  little  way,  few  birds  are 
more  attractive  than  this  neat  little  red-stockinged 
thing.  His  simplest  actions  charm,  nothing  that  he 
can  do  but  has  a  grace  in  the  doing.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  him  running  over  the  great  sloping  mud- 
banks  of  the  Wye,  at  its  mouth,  ascending  the  sides 
of  miniature  chains  of  mountains,  descending  into 
the  liliputian  valleys  that  intersect  them,  giving  a  little 
jump  across  one  near  the  bottom,  disappearing  into 
another  for  a  minute,  coming  out  again  and  re- 
ascending  on  the  other  side,  never  weary,  never  once, 
sitting  down.  It  is  all  a  study  in  smoothness.  He  is 
so  smooth  himself,  the  mud  he  walks  on  is  so  smooth 
and  he  walks  on  it  so  smoothly.  Every  now  and  then 
he  bobs — a  family  habit — his  head  forward  and  his  tail 
up  and,  albeit  he  does  this  with  a  jerk,  yet  he  does  it 
smoothly  too— always  he  is  smooth  and  dapper.  He 
picks  his  steps  in  the  neatest  little  way,  and  when 
hurried  they  are  so  fast  one  wonders  he  keeps  upright 
and  does  not  overbalance.  It  is  a  feat  this,  something 
to  applaud — but  softly ;  and,  all  the  while,  as  he  runs, 
his  neat  little  pit-pat  track  upon  the  mud  keeps  running 
after  him — one  sees  it  almost  as  plainly  as  himself. 
He  is  feeding,  of  course,  a  hundred  little  pauses  with 
his  beak  just  pricking  the  mud,  and  hardly  a  pause  of 
them  in  vain.  All  at  once  he  stops,  bobs,  and  then 
makes  a  quick  and  quite  straight  little  run  down  the 
bank,  right  to  the  water's  edge.  Standing  here,  he  preens 
his  feathers,  but  before  commencing,  and  several  times 
during  the  process,  he  makes  a  dip  or  two  with  his  beak 
into  the  water — just  the  tip  of  it — as  though  he  were 
wetting  a  paint-brush.  He  is  washing  himself,  clearly, 
not  taking  a  regular  bath,  but  using  a  basin  and 
water  for  the  neck  and  shoulders — a  rinse  merely — and 
now  that  he  has  finished  he  runs  up  the  bank  again. 

When  one  first  sees  this — such  a  human-looking  little 
performance — one  may  doubt  the  intention  and  sequence. 
The  run  to  the  water  was,  perhaps,  mere  chance  and 
the  dips  with  the  beak  may  have  been  made  for  some 
other  purpose.  But  the  birds,  now,  are  all  about,  and, 
before  very  long,  another  of  them  acts  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  There  is  the  same  sudden  run  to  the  water, 
the  little  dips  with  the  bill  before  commencing,  the 
toilette  and  the  retirement  when  it  is  over.  Others, 
walking  along  the  margin,  stop  and  do  the  same  thing, 
whilst  one  bird,  having  bathed  elaborately,  performs 
the  toilette,  afterwards,  in  just  the  same  way.  But  it  is 
nothing  without  the  run.  That  little  business-like  run 
down  the  bank  gives  the  whole  piquancy  to  the  thing. 
Three  birds  are  now  bathing  at  once,  sitting  and  ducking 
in  quite  shallow  water  though  redshanks  can  swim  well 
if  they  like.  As  each  one  finishes,  he  points  his  pretty 
magpie  wings  straight  up  above  his  back,  and  then 
waves  them  so  lustily  that  he  goes  up  an  inch  or  two 
quite  straight  into  the  air,  as  though  he  had  been 
pulled  up  with  a  string.  His  little  red  stilts  never 
move  but  hang  as  straight  as  if  he  were  still  standing 
on  them.  Then  he  is  let  down  in  the  same  way.  To 
see  each  of  the  three  do  this  in  succession,  one  going 
■up  as  the  other  comes  down  and  two  in  the  air  together, 
is  one  of  the  funniest  little  things — and  pretty  too — 
that  one  can  see  through  the  glasses.  The  tide  is  now 
beginning  to  come  in  and  the  whole  flock  of  birds, 
having  fed  sufficiently,  draw  together  and  stand  resting 
on  the  wet  ooze  of  the  beach,  the  little  waves  just 
breaking  over  their  feet.  As  the  water  rises  they 
run  before  it,  stopping  in  a  little  and  standing  again  as 
though  to  wait  for  it  to  come.  Each  little  bird  chooses 
his  own  time  of  retreat,  and  some  are  braver  than 
others  and  will  stay  till  the  water  begins  to  lap 
their  feathers.    Every  two   or  three   minutes  there 


are  tiny  flights  and  little  jumps  into  the  air  with 
waved  wings  that  flash  like  a  sword-blade,  some 
pairs  of  little  red  stilts  run,  others  walk  leisurely 
out  of  the  way,  whilst  many  single  ones  hop 
out  of  it.  Some  birds  will  even  fly  with  the  one 
leg  still  drawn  up,  and  hop  on  the  other  as  they 
come  down.  Thus,  as  the  tide  advances,  they  advance 
up  the  bank  with  it,  marking  its  limit  as  exactly  as  a 
line  of  drift  or  seaweed  would  do.  At  length,  when 
the  beach  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  full,  broad 
river  rolls  between  meadow  and  meadow,  the  birds 
!  move  up  amongst  the  stones  and  pebbles,  there  is  a 
little  flight  over  the  high,  straight  bank,  another  down, 
another  back  again  and  there  they  all  stand  upon  the 
green  grass,  as  they  have  stood  before  upon  the  brown 
mud.  Anyone  passing  may  see  them  there,  but  to 
know  how  they  got  there,  one  must  have  watched  them 
for  hours.  Edmund  Selous. 


MELOMANIACS. 

TT  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  a  melomaniac  is. 

The  word  is  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  me — in 
fact  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  until  Mr. 
James  Huneker's  book  reached  me  ("  Melomaniacs ". 
New  York  :  Scribners).  But  after  reading  this  collec- 
tion of  stories  I  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  melomaniac  is  someone  who  is  absurd  enough  to 
be  "passionately  fond"  of  music.  And  I  have  before 
me  at  this  moment  the  writings  of  two  men  who  are 
passionately  fond  of  music.  One  of  these  authors  is 
Mr.  James  Huneker.  The  other  is  Mr,  Maitland, 
of  whom  vile  calumniators  say,  in  their  worst 
moments,  that  he  is  musical  critic  of  the  "Times". 
Mr.  Huneker's  book  is  a  collection  of  stories  ;  Mr. 
Maitland's  pretends  to  be  a  collection  of  bare  facts. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  go  on  to  the  inevitable 
antithesis  and  say  that  the  facts  lie  in  Mr.  Huneker's 
book,  and  that  the  fiction  lies  in  Mr.  Maitland's ; 
but  alas !  that  is  impossible.  For  although  Mr. 
Maitland's  book  ("English  Music  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ".  London  :  Grant  Richards)  is  full  of  fiction, 
there  are  no  facts  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Huneker's.  Mr. 
Huneker  is  the  object  of  my  sincerest  admiration. 
He  can  feel  and  he  can  think  and  he  can  find 
the  right  English  words  and  phrases  to  utter  what 
he  feels  and  thinks.  In  a  certain  paper — well,  let 
me  relinquish  the  Andrew  Lang  habit  of  merely 
alluding  to  facts  instead  of  openly  stating  them : 
— let  me  say,  in  the  "Musical  Courier"  of  New 
York — Mr.  Huneker,  week  by  week,  pours  out  his 
whole  heart  with  a  magnificent  disregard  for  the  adver- 
tisement department.  Mr.  Baughan  of  that  estimable 
journal  the  "  Musical  Standard  ",  and  a  few  other  poor 
writers  on  music — induding  myself — occasionally, 
when  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  self-righteousness 
(against  which  there  seems  to  be  no  vaccination 
preventive)  declaim  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
"  Musical  Courier  "  ;  but  I  declare  that  I  am  almost  the 
only  critic  who  has  what  is  called  a  free  hand.  Mr. 
Huneker  in  the  much-despised  "  Courier  "  writes  what 
he  likes  ;  when  it  happens  to  suit  my  mood  I  can  write 
what  I  like  in  that  same  paper  ;  almost  every  week  I 
write  what  I  like  in  this  paper — I  mean  the  Saturday 
Review.  But  do  my  dear  friends  who  jibe  at  the 
"  Courier"  mean  to  say  that  they  write  what  they  like 
in  ^heir  papers?  I  tell  them,  frankly,  that  they  dare 
not.  Let  them  criticise  adversely  a  book  published  by 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  their  papers,  let  them  slate  a 
piece  of  music — but  I  will  not  push  the  point  of  my 
weapon  too  far  home.  The  truth  is  perfectly  well 
known  ;  and  the  truth  is  that  while  in  England  few  pro- 
fessional critics  excepting  myself  are  allowed  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  New  York  Mr.  James  Huneker  is  allowed  to 
tell  the  truth  in  that  weekly  of  ill-name  called  the 
"Musical  Courier".  And  this  brings  us  back  to  our 
muttons.  If  Huneker  can  tell  the  truth  every  week  in 
a  paper,  why  on  earth  should  he  not  tell  the  truth  in  a 
book  ?  Here  he  comes  along  with  a  book  which  is 
simply  a  collection  of  stories  about  people  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  music,  and  in  not  one  of 
them  can  I  detect  for  a  moment  the  accent  of  truth.  I 
know  musical  people  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France ; 
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I  know  musical  people  of  all  nationalities  in  those 
three  countries  ;  I  know  the  vicissitudes  they  have 
been  through,  the  agonies  they  have  suffered.  But  I 
fee!  that  I  have  never  been  within  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  hearing  anything  like  the  things  recounted  by 
Mr,  Huneker  in  his  stories.  He  must  have  picked 
them  up  at  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  at  least  one  of 
them  appeared  in  the  "Courier"  I  read  it  there  and 
smiled  ;  for  it  dealt  with  the  prima  donna,  and  the 
prima  donna  I  know,  and  I  saw  that  Huneker  did  not 
know  her,  but  merely  imagined  what  she  must  be  from 
vague  rumours  that  reached  him.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
help  disliking  Mr.  Huneker's  buccaneering  expedition 
into  fiction.  While  writing  fiction  he  should  have  given 
us  facts,  or  at  least  he  might  have  built  up  his  fiction 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  facts.  Instead  of  that  he  has 
built  up  an  edifice  of  very  prosy  facts  on  an  unsub- 
stantial foundation  of  fiction. 

Poor  Mr.  Maitland  has  been  forgotten  all  this  time. 
His  miserable  book  must  be  dealt  with,  and  promptly. 
Not  for  an  hour  can  this  wretched  stuff  be  allowed  to 
parade  itself  as  fact.    Here  we  have  what  purports  to 
be  the  true  history  of   English  music  and  music  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century.    And  here,  the 
truth  is,  we  simply  find  an  elderly  spinster  whining  over 
the  fact  that  no  one  will  marry  her.    But  while  Mr. 
Maitland  whines,  and  whines,  and  whines,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  he  whines,  not  for  himself  (or  herself, 
if  my   metaphor    must   be    sustained)   but   for  his 
three  friends,  Mackenzie,  Parry  and  Stanford.    In  his 
later  chapters  he  brightens  up  and  tells  us  of  the 
success  of  works  we  all  know  failed  lamentably  ;  but  in 
his  sincerer  moods  he  gives  us  nothing  but  complaints 
against  a  wicked  public  that  will  not  feel  that  Parry's 
fugues — even  though  they  are  built  on  a  comic  theme 
of  Sullivan's — lift  one  to  the  skies.    The  idea  of  this 
series  of  books  seems  to  me  good  enough  for  journalism. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  just  past  and  one  may  make 
tentative  5ummings-up  of  the  musical  side  of  it  without 
doing  any  harm  to  anyone.    But  to  write  books,  gravely, 
on  the  subject,  and  to  encumber  the  shelves  of  serious 
musical  critics  and  the  British  Museum,  seems  to  me 
something  nearly  approaching  a  crime.    Mr.  Maitland 
heads  one  of  his  chapters  "Music  at  the  Beginning  of 
the   Nineteenth   Century".     But  nothing  particular 
happened  either  in  England  or  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mozart  was  dead  ;  Haydn  was  moribund  ;  Beethoven 
— although   thirty   years   old  —  had   not    begun  his 
greatest  work.     In  England  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  :    our   forefathers   were    still  wrapped  up 
in  Handel  and  doing  all  they  could  to  ensure  that 
their    children    should   be  wrapped    up    in  nothing 
but  Handel.    Not   even  for   the   sake   of  the  title 
of  a  book  should  one  allow  oneself  to  be  misled  by  a 
date,  by  one  or  two  or  three  noughts.    Unhappy  Mr. 
Maitland  has  been  thus  misled.    And  in  consequence 
the  beginning  of  this    book  is  mere  padding,  silly 
cuttings  from  the  journals  of  the  time,  cuttings  dealing 
with  nothing  but  the  affairs  of  singers  and  pianists  and 
fiddlers.    But  so  soon  as  Mr.  Maitland  gets  seriously 
to  work  we  get  rid  of  all  this  padding  and  find  a  great 
boom  of  the  musicians  that  Mr.  Maitland  thinks  the 
"greatest  musicians"  living— in   England  of  course. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  language  in  which 
his  views  are  expressed.    The  aged  spinster  running 
down  her  rivals  who  are,  as  one  might  say,  in  front  of 
her  by  virtue  of  being  behind  her,  could  not  compete 
with  Mr.  Maitland  in  the  matter  of  badly  constructed, 
broken-backed  sentences.    But  the  views  themselves 
are  distinctly  interesting.     For  instance,  passing  over 
Mr.  Maitland's  fond  belief  that  what  he  chooses  to  call 
the  "  renaissance  "  of  music  in  England  began  in  the 
Tifties,  we  all  want  to  hear  from  an  authoritative  source 
that  Parry,  Stanford  and    Mackenzie   are   the  three 
"leaders"  of  English   music  at  present.  Although 
Mackenzie  has  never  made  one  big  success  it  is  pleasing 
to  hear  that  he  has  made  several — and  surely  to  make 
several  is  better  than  to  make  one  ;  although  Stanford's 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  was  given  only  twice  at 
Covent  Garden,  it  is  good  to  learn  what  Mr.  Maitland 
thinks  about  it  ;  although  nothing  of  Parry's  has  ever 
"  caught  on  "    not  that  it  matters  at  all  whether  good 
work  "  catches  "  on  or  not— it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  his  I 


popularity.  With  regard  to  Cowen  and  the  late  Goring 
Thomas  our  author  is  not  nearly  so  enthusiastic  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  other  three  he  cannot  keep  the 
expression  of  his  admiration  within  bounds :  they 
are  all  they  might  have  been,  and  more,  in  Mr. 
Maitland's  eyes.  Mr.  Maitland,  however,  has  no 
admiration  for  anyone  who  applies  the  term 
"  Academic  "  to  people  who  are  academic.  The  term 
has  been  in  use  for  quite  fifty  years  and  here  we  find  in 
Mr.  Maitland  the  first  gentleman  who  professes  not  to 
understand  what  it  means.  He  says  it  is  applied  to 
those  who  understand  their  work  by  those  who  do  not. 
Really  !  It  is  applied  by  myself  and  others  to  Messrs. 
Stanford,  Parry  and  Mackenzie  ;  and  I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Maitland  thinks  we  do  not  understand 
our  work  at  least  as  well  as  he  does.  Speaking  for 
myself,  Mr.  or  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (one  can  never 
remember  whether  these  good  men  are  knighted  or 
not)  said  I  understood  my  work — but  that  was  before 
the  production  of  "  His  Majesty  ".  Speaking  for  some 
of'  my  colleagues,  they  understand  their  work.  Speak- 
ing for  Mr.  Maitland,  he  edited  Purcell's  music  to 
"  King  Arthur  ",  and  Richter  told  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to 
re- write  the  harpsichord  parts.  J.  F.  R. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  CRITICISM. 

THE  question  why  great  rivers  are  frequently  found 
beside  large  towns  once  exercised  an  ingenious 
mind.  In  books  upon  art  there  is  to  be  found  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  of  this  order.  Many  a  vacant 
page,  for  example,  has  been  devoted  to  the  mystery 
why  painters  are  seldom  found  in  mountainous 
countries.  A  priori,  the  writer  argues,  mountains 
ought  to  be  more  inspiring  to  the  landscape  mind 
and  it  is  against  all  reason  that  a  flat  dull  country  like 
Holland  should  swarm  with  landscape-painters  while 
the  majestic  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Switzerland 
and  Scotland  remains  barren  or  has  to  be  tilled  by 
colonists  from  the  flat  and  the  town.  The  reason, 
overlooked  in  the  desire  for  a  less  proximate  and  a 
more  far-reaching  cause,  is  simple  and  humble.  There- 
are  few  painters  in  mountainous  regions  because  there 
are  few  paintings  :  there  are  few  paintings  because 
there  are  few  towns,  and  the  towns  are  poor.  An  art 
like  landscape-painting  does  not  spring  up  ready  made 
because  a  man  admires  mountains.  It  is  a  specialised 
form  of  painting,  developed  originally  in  centres  where 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  less  specialised 
painting  and  transferred  to  other  centres  by  im.porta- 
tion. 

I  am  reminded  of  such  speculations  by  a  paper  from 
the  ingenious  pen  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review  ".  Mr.  Ellis  brings  all  the  pomps 
of  that  very  serious  minded  but  also  very  sporting 
science,  anthropology,  to  bear  upon  the  Evolution  of 
English  Painting  ;  and  despising  all  mediate  and  proxi- 
mate causes  argues  that  race  in  England  decides 
whether  a  man  shall  paint  in  what  for  short  we  may  call 
a  Dutch  manner  or  an  Italian  manner.  (We  shall  see 
presently  that  the  adoption  of  these  adjectives  would  let 
in  more  light  on  the  matter  than  if  we  mark  the  dis- 
tinction by  the  terms  "  idealistic  "  and  "realistic"  or 
"  stylistic  "  and  "  naturalistic  "  or  "  conventional  "  and 
"naif".)  By  taking  a  -certain  number  of  English 
painters  and  designers,  and  marking  their  place  of 
origin  on  the  map,  Mr.  Ellis  arrives  at  the  principle  that 
the  man  born  on  the  east  coast  is  impelled  by  race  to 
paint  in  the  Dutch  or  naturalistic  way,  the  man  born  west 
of  a  line  drawn  from  London  to  Liverpool  must  belong 
to  the  other  school.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  rule  out  race 
as  a  cause  of  what  men  do  in  art,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of 
this,  that  to  jump  back  to  race  as  the  sing'e  cause 
when  there  are  so  many  complex  intermediate  causes 
to  consider  is  hopelessly  against  sense  and  science,- — 
even  if  we  knew  enough  about  race  to  say  for  certain 
what  its  influence  would  probably  be.  What  is  the  real 
kernel  of  Mr.  Ellis'  case?  This,  that  we  find  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  a  remarkable  group  of 
landscape-painters,  Crome,  Cotman,  and  others  of  the 
Norwich  school,  Gainsborough  and  Constable,  all 
of  them  cultivating  naturalistic  landscape  like  the 
Dutch  ;  while  from  the  other  side  we  get  Reynolds 
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■^orthcote,  Opie  cultivating  ideal  Italianate  portrait  and 
iubject.  The  reason,  Mr.  Ellis  says,  is  that  on  the 
;ast  coast  we  have  the  German  race,  on  the  west  coast 
:he  original  "  Mediterranean  "  or  *'  Pelasgian  "  race 
;hat  was  pushed  back  by  the  invaders. 

Now  before  having  recourse  to  such  primordial 
;auses  for  this  geographical  distribution,  is  it  not 
.vorth  while  to  take  into  consideration  other  condi- 
:ions,  always  remembering  that  it  is  pictures  that  beget 
jictures?  This  borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
;hat  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  should  reproduce  Dutch  land- 
scape for  the  simple  reason  that  in  picture-geography 
hey  were  part  of  Holland.  Lying  next  to  Holland, 
md  with  free  communication  through  their  harbours, 
riarwich  and  Norwich  imported  Dutch  pictures  and 
jrints,  and  these  pictures  and  prints  gave  the  clue  to 
inglish  artists  in  a  country  resembling  Holland  in 
nany  respects.  They  applied  these  examples,  as  they 
;ould  readily  be  applied,  to  the  nature  around  them, 
jainsborough  in  his  early  landscapes  is  practically  a 
)upil  of  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael,  Crome  comes  straight 
)ut  of  the  same  studios.  Let  Mr.  Ellis  turn  to  Crome's 
:tchings  if  he  wishes  to  see  how  near  almost  to  identity 
n  style  motives  and  technique  the  pupil  comes  to  his 
naster. 

Turn  to  the  other  side.  Whether  or  not  Reynolds 
vas  a  Pelasgian,  he  was  born  in  far-away  Devonshire 
vhen  there  was  none  of  this  traffic  with  Holland.  He 
vas  born  moreover  in  a  socially  higher  class  and  with 
m  ambitious  mind.  He  fastened  therefore  on  the  top 
ine  of  English  professional  painting,  namely  por- 
raits.  The  tradition  of  polite  portrait  was  Flemish 
n  the  main  :  men  like  Gandy  in  Devonshire  repre- 
iented  Vandyck.  Reynolds  was  further  schooled  into 
his  tradition  in  London,,  but  mixed  it  with  other 
nfluences  (Dutch  Rembrandt  among  them)  later, 
jainsborough,  the  east  coast  naturalist,  took  on  this 
lame  Flemish-Italian  influence  in  portrait  as  soon  as 
le  had  the  opportunity,  and  it  modified  his  landscape 
ityle.  If  Watteau  instead  of  Hobbema  had  been  first 
n  the  field  with  Gainsborough,  can  we  doubt  which 
vould  have  captured  him  ?  The  other  West  Country 
nen  followed  the  lead  of  their  great  compatriot 
Reynolds. 

But  Mr.  Ellis'  argument  becomes  most  fantastic 
vhen  he  deals  with  Turner.  Turner's  grandfather 
:ame  from  Devonshire.  Therefore  Turner  painted  in 
he  style  of  Claude.  But  Turner  also  worked  in  the 
vatercolour  line,  which  is  native  and  naturalistic.  His 
nother  therefore  must  have  come  from  the  eastern  side, 
md  we  can  perhaps  place  her  as  far  east  as  Notting- 
lam  !  There  was  a  very  good  reason  why  Turner 
;hould  take  up  the  watercolour  line  without  ancestral 
voices  prophesying  war  in  his  nature.  While  culti- 
vating every  ambitious  form  of  his  art  he  had  to  live, 
md  he  could  do  this  by  satisfying  the  demand  for 
)art-topographical  part-picturesque  publications  repre- 
enting  English  towns  and  scenery.  The  subjects 
)f  these  were  necessarily  not  Italian.  At  this  rate  we 
ihould  have  to  seek  a  west-country  forefather  for 
jainsborough  when  he  is  influenced  by  Vandyck,  and 
vhen  Constable  admires  Claude  supply  him  with  a 
^elasgian  great-grandmother. 

I  cannot  help  wishing,  however,  that  the  theory 
vould  work  straiglit :  it  would  supply  the  critic  with 
.0  impersonal  and  infallible  a  means  of  conviction.  I 
inter,  for  example,  a  large  exhibition  of  British  sculp- 
ure  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  and  with  the  best  will  in 
he  world  to  be  charmed  and  delighted  I  cannot  admire 
:verything  I  see.  If  I  hint  that  not  all  these  statuettes 
vould  adorn  a  mantelpiece,  there  is  Mr.  Spielmann  on 
he  other  side  cheering  on  his  legions  and  assuring  us 
hat  it  is  all  very  first  rate.  Now  how  much  less  per- 
onal  it  would  be  and  how  much  more  conclusive  if, 
nstead  of  pitting  his  own  taste  against  another's,  a 
ritic  could  refer  to  a  dossier  of  English  artists  carefully 
ompiled  by  Mr.  Ellis.  He  would  then  come  back  and 
aking  the  doubtful  artist  quietly  aside,  '*  My  dear 
)ir,"  he  would  say  "it  is  no  use;  you  are  kicking 
igainst  the  pricks  ;  you  fondly  believe  yourself 
apable  of  '  ideal '  art,  but  the  facts  of  longitude  are 
Igainst  you.  If  your  mother  could  claim  some  drop 
if  Pelasgian  blood,  if  your  hatter  could  prove  that  you 
lad  the  Mediterranean  shape  of  head,  there  would  be 


some  hope  for  you.  As  it  is,  drop  it.  There  is  nothing 
for  you  but  to  emigrate  to  those  Mediterranean  shores 
where,  curiously  enough,  realism  in  sculpture  flourishes 
more  than  it  does  here.  There  devote  yourself  to  the 
marble  top-hat  and  the  tear  dropped  into  it  that  charm 
the  simple  Pelasgian  at  Genoa.  Thus  will  you  be 
obedient  to  an  antenatal  necessity." 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Spielmann  would  not  really 
welcome  this  impersonal  and  conclusive  means  of 
criticism,  for  when  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  British 
Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day  *  I  detect,  if  I  know 
anything  of  its  symptoms,  a  good  deal  of  suppressed 
criticism,  many  phrases  contrived  to  offend  as  little  as 
possible  their  subject  and  enlighten  as  little  as  possible 
their  reader.  Now  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Spielmann  that  this  kind  of  writing  is  a  false  genre  and 
unprofitable.  Three  ways  are  profitable  ;  of  which  the 
first  is  to  pick  out  the  sculptors  one  can  whole-heartedly 
praise,  and  praise  them,  the  second  frankly  to  discuss 
and  criticise  those  who  come  within  range  of  criticism 
at  all,  the  third  to  drop  criticism,  treat  the  book  for 
what  it  is  a  very  full  exhibition  by  photographs  of  con- 
temporary English  sculpture,  and  give  the  facts  of  each 
man's  life  and  production  as  in  a  full  exhibition  cata- 
logue. This  other  kind  of  writing,  the  eulogistic 
"appreciation  "  of  all  and  sundry  whose  work  is  illus- 
trated has  reduced  our  art  magazines  to  an  inanity 
in  which  praise  means  absolutely  nothing.  No  man 
can  possibly  like  all  the  things  in  this  book,  why 
sterilise  one's  writing  by  adopting  an  amiable  but 
stultifying  attitude  ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  recommend 
small  sculpture,  but  to  carry  everybody  along  in  the 
recommendation  is  to  threaten  sculpture  with  the 
terrible  expansion  and  degradation  that  have  overtaken 
painting. 

The  exhibition,  which  includes  French  work  of  the 
same  mixed  character  as  the  English,  is  most  of  it 
familiar  :  Mr.  Gilbert,  Lord  Leighton,  Mr.  Swan, 
Mr.  Thornycroft,  the  most  gifted  of  the  school,  are 
all  here.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  developed  a  very  special 
curiosity  in  accessory  forms,  in  materials,  and  in  colour 
that  is  unfortunate  in  a  chef  d'ecole  because  it  tempts 
the  young  to  think  of  nothing  else  and  leave  out  sculp- 
ture. His  mind  would  seem  to  be  teased  when  working 
at  a  drapery  and  headdress  with  thoughts  of  the  shapes 
of  armour,  of  the  coiling  hilts  of  swords,  and  the  work 
runs  out  into  abstract  play  of  ghostly  anatomies  df 
all  manner  of  things  not  belonging  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Colour  in  the  same  teasing  way  preoccupies 
him  when  he  is  working  in  bronze.  The  "St.  Elizabeth" 
is  a  curious  toy  of  rococo  design,  with  something  in 
the  face  of  another  power.  In  the  French  section  two 
works  are  undeniable  sculpture.  Mr.  Legros'  well- 
known  torso  makes  an  extraordinary  effect  with  its 
severe  beauty.  Here  is  the  thing  said  that  all  Mr. 
Harry  Bates'  would-be  classic  never  comes  near  saying: 
a  mysteriously  simple  apprehension  of  beauty  in  a 
body,  of  how  a  woman's  breast  may  be  lovely. 
M.  Rodin's  sketch  for  a  memorial  of  the  defence  of 
Paris  has  the  other  beauty  of  spent  and  stormy  forms. 
And  Mr.  Wells's  little  babies,  from  the  English  side, 
may  be  named  after  this  because  they  are  made  upon  a 
real  impulse  of  fun,  tenderness  and  frank  seeing. 
These  are  little  bibelots  that  no  one  would  tire  of. 

I  have  run  on  too  long  to  notice  Mr.  Strang's  work 
and  the  Turner  mezzotints  at  the  Painter  Etchers, 
collections  of  French  pictures  at  Messrs.  Obachs',  Mr. 
Marchant's,  and  the  Hanover  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Rich's 
watercolour  exhibition  just  closed,  showing  a  consider- 
able gift  for  composition,  light  and  shade,  and  a 
De  Wint-like  range  of  tint.  D.  S.  M. 


AN  INDISCREET  PLAY. 

TDERPEND.    Scene:  The  hall  of  a  country-house. 

Time:  Midnight,  or  thereabouts.  Persons :  Prince 
and  Princesse  de  Chalen^on  ;  he,  French  ;  she,  English  ; 
both  young.  Circumstances :  The  Princess  has  just 
ordered  out  of  the  house  a  certain  married  lady,  with 
whom  (there  is  good  reason  to  believe)  the  Prince  has 
arranged  an  elopement.    Urged  by  a  somewhat  tedious 
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uncle  to  "  win  him,  win  him,  win  him  ",  the  Princess 
means  to  win  the  Prince.  She  is  a  resourceful  person, 
with  an  elaborate  and  elastic  method.  First,  she  asks 
him  to  compliment  her  on  her  appearance.  He  does  so, 
but  coldly.  Trying,  then,  the  paternal  instinct  in  him, 
she  suggests  a  visit  to  the  cradle-side  of  their  child. 
He  accepts  the  suggestion,  but  coldly.  As  they  are 
starting  cradlewards,  the  Princess  perceives  a  brougham 
waiting  outside.  The  Prince  admits  that  he  is  going  to 
drive  in  it  to  the  station,  thence  to  accompany  the 
other  lady  to  London.  The  Princess  sends  a  telegram, 
withholding  its  contents  from  the  inquisitive  Prince. 
(In  it  she  asks  the  other  lady's  husband  to  meet  the 
train  at  the  terminus.)  She  then  declares  that  she  will 
travel  with  her  husband  and  the  other  lady.  He  demurs. 
She  sulks,  and  kicks  off  one  of  her  slippers.  He 
restores  it,  but  coldly.  She  kicks  off  the  other.  He 
restores  that,  but,  again,  coldly.  She  tells  him  that 
there  is  still  half  an  hour  to  spare.  He  resigns  himself. 
She  tries  to  kill  his  purpose  with  ridicule,  laughing 
loudly,  prophesying  pneumonia,  advising  him  to  put  on 
his  thickest  tweed  suit,  and  to  have  a  foot-warmer  in 
the  brougham.  He  smiles,  but  coldly,  and  is  not 
deflected.  He  offers  to  kiss  her  before  he  says 
good-bye.  She  shudders,  and  exclaims  "  How  dare 
you  ? "  four  times.  Quickly  recovering  herself,  she 
offers  him  a  brandy-and-soda,  as  stirrup-cup,  and  a 
cigar.  He  stipulates  for  a  mild  cigar.  She  insists 
that  it  shall  be  a  strong  one.  He  lights  a  cigarette. 
She  has  a  happy  thought.  Wouldn't  he  like  to 
see  her  in  her  "new  negligee"?  He  assents,  but 
coldly.  Her  maid  is  in  an  adjacent  room,  and 
will  help  her  to  put  it  on.  But  would  not  he 
himself  take  her  maid's  place  ?  He  refuses,  politely. 
Very  well,  then  :  she  will  be  back  in  a  minute.  The 
Prince  walks  about  in  a  state  of  intense  irritation. 
The  Princess,  "off",  calls  out  to  him  a  well-known 
quotation  from  Robert  Burns,  and  suggests  that  she, 
too,  if  he  whistle,  will  come  to  him.  Presently  she 
comes,  telling  him  to  keep  his  eyes  shut  till  she  permit 
him  to  open  them.  The  lightly-clad  apparition  has  not 
its  due  effect.  The  Prince  praises  it,  but  coldly.  The 
Princess  breaks  down,  passionately  imploring  him  not 
to  leave  her.  The  Prince,  at  length,  succumbs.  A 
moment  later,  learning  from  her  the  contents  of  the 
mysterious  telegram,  he  hardens  his  heart,  orders  the 
carriage,  and  drives  off. 

Such  is  the  scene-a-faire  in  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones'  new  play  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre.  No 
playgoer  will  assert  that  it  is,  as  drama,  a  monotonous 
scene.  On  the  contrary,  no  playgoer  will  deny  that  it 
is,  from  first  to  last,  an  ingeniously  contrived  excite- 
ment. Throughout  it,  one  is  anxious  to  know  what 
will  happen — "  what  will  happen  next "  would  be  the 
more  exact  phrase.  Nor,  given  the  characters  and  the 
circumstances,  will  anyone  maintain,  in  cold  blood, 
that  such  a  scene  would  be  impossible  in  real  life.  If  you 
take  it  (and  by  most  of  the  critics  such  things  always 
are  taken)  as  ethical  teaching,  then,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  be  said  for  it.  But  I  see  no  reason 
for  confusing  Mr.  Jones  with  the  Princess'  somewhat 
tedious  uncle.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  subscribe,  or  wish 
to  convert  us,  to  the  doctrine  that  a  young  wife, 
neglected  by  her  husband,  should  bar  no  means 
of  attracting  his  attention.  He  does  not  wish 
her  to  exploit  herself,  persistently,  as  preferable  to  a 
rival  whom  her  husband  openly  persists  in  regarding  as 
preferable  to  herself.  But  life  does  not  always  proceed 
exactly  along  such  lines  as  Mr.  Jones,  or  any  other  one 
of  us,  would  lay  down  for  it.  And  Mr.  Jones,  as  a 
dramatist,  has  the  right  to  represent  life  as  it  is.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  woman  might  behave  as  Mr. 
Jones'  Princess  behaves.  True,  most  women  would 
not  behave  so.  The  behaviour  is  not  typical.  But  a 
dramatist,  in  his  search  for  material,  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  typical  instances.  He  has  the  right  to  draw 
his  material  from  any  corner,  however  devious,  so  it  be 
a  corner  of  the  real  world.  Mr.  Jones  had  a  perfect 
right  to  show  us  on  the  stage  a  young  wife  behaving 
in  the  shameless  (and  stupid)  manner  which  I  have 
described.  Yet  do  I  deplore  and  condemn  the  whole  of 
that  elaborate  scene. 

Perhaps  my  description  of  it  jarred  on  you  ?  I  meant 
it  to  do  so.    I  meant  it  to  jar  on  you  exactly  as  the 


original  thing  had  jarred  on  me.    I  let  flow  just  such 
an  undercurrent  of  facetiousness  as  had  been  let  flow 
by  Mr.  Jones,  in  order  that  you  might  the  quicklier 
sympathise  with  my  dislike  of  "The  Princess'  Nose", 
and  with  my  objection  to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
veriest  skimmer  through  the  articles  I  have  written 
about  the  stage  will  not  accuse  me  of  having  ranged 
myself  among  the  fools  who  think   that  dramatists 
ought  to  keep  their   hands   off  unpleasant  themes. 
The   prettiness   or    ugliness   of    its    theme  makes 
no   earthly   difference    to    my    pleasure  in   a  play. 
Only,    if   the   theme   be   ugly,    I   maintain   that  it 
must  be  handled  in  a  special  manner.    It  must  be 
handled  seriously,  or  not  at  all.    In  art  there  must 
be  adjustment  of  manner  to  matter.    An  artist  may 
treat  as  a  laughing-matter  anything  that  would  make 
us  laugh  in  real  life.    But  anything  that  would  pain  or 
revolt  us  must  be  treated  by  him  in  grim  earnest. 
There  must  be  no  chuckles  from  him,  howsoever  sub- 
dued, and  no  winks,  how  sly  soever.     Else  are  we 
surely  offended.    I  defy  anyone  not  to  be  offended  by 
this  situation   which    Mr.   Jones  has  set  before  us, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Jones  so  obviously,  and  unaccount- 
ably, has   meant   us  to  be  amused.     If  the  scene 
stood  by  itself,  as  a  little  one-act  play,  it  would  be  bad 
enough,  by  reason  of  its  comic  vein.    But  it  is  worse 
in  relation  to  what  precedes  and  follows  it.    For  there 
we  have  not  merely  comedy,  but  fantastic  farce.  The 
explanation  of  the  play's  title  is  that  the  nose  of  the 
Princess,  when   she  was  at  school,  was  red.     Her  , 
rival,  who  was  also  her  schoolfellow,  still  twits  her 
with  this  reminiscence.     The   solution   of  the  play  ' 
is  that  the  rival  is  thrown  out  of  her  carriage  against  ; 
a  motor  and  breaks  her  nose.    I  need  neither  com-  1 
mend   nor   disparage   this   invention  :    enough  that 
it  is  an  invention,  and  that  it  sets  the  whole  work  on  a  ] 
plane  of  fantasy.    Some  of  the  characters,  moreover,  , 
are  in  themselves  merely  fantastic.    There  is  a  Mr.  ' 
Eglinton-Pyne,  an  altogether  farcical  character,  who 
makes   love    to    the    Princess,    assuming   that  his 
detection   of  her    husband's    infidelity    will    incline  , 
her  towards   himself.     In  the  course  of  the  scene  ^ 
which  I  have   described,   the  Princess   informs   the  j 
Prince  that   someone  has   made   love   to   her,   and  j 
that,  if  she  is   deserted,  she   may  go   desperately  ; 
far.     I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  fantasy  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  scene.    And  it  is  this  fantasy,  ' 
even  more  than  the  comic  treatment  of  the  scene  itself, 
which  stirs  distaste.   For  by  us,  in  the  theatre,  the  scene 
cannot  be  dissociated,  however  different  it  be  intrin- 
sically, from  its  setting.    And  in  a  fantasy  there  is  no 
excuse,  no  room,  for   anything   that  is  unpleasant. 
Patient  fidelity  to  life  is  the  recessary  justification  for 
showing  us  an  unpleasant  thing.    If  a  man  set  out  to 
invent,  to  embroider,  his  work  must  be  all  delightful. 
He  must  show  us  only  things  which  are  prettier,  daintier, 
more  amusing,  than  the  things  among  which  we  live.  We 
resent  as  wanton  the  display  of  a  thing  that  is  horrible. 
It  may  be,  in  itself,  a  true  thing.    But  our  minds  have 
been  set  in  a  direction  away  from  truth.    Our  ears  are 
agog  for  fantasy.    Everything  has  for  them  a  fantastic 
sound.    Thus,  if  a  true  thing  be  horrible,  we  murmur 
"Why  invent  such  horrors?"     Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  playwright  gets  himself  disliked.    Wrongly,  in  that 
he  was  innocent  of  actual  morbidness  ;  rightly  in  that 
he  had  made  a  blunder  in  art. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  justified  the  title  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Jones'  new  play  is  an  indiscretion,  not  only  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  as  giving  a  chance  to 
the  detractors  of  our  ablest  playwright.  It  Is  an  indis- 
cretion, also,  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense — a  failure  to 
separate  two  things  (in  this  case,  realistic  drama  and 
fantastic  drama)  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart. 

It  is  admirably  acted,  however.  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  as  the  Princess,  is  everything  by  turns,  and 
nothing  ill.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  also,  shows  his  versa- 
tility, being  as  good  a  modern  Frenchman  as  he  has 
just  been  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  plays  with  her  usual  aplomb  and  humour. 
Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart  cleverly  caricatures  his  caricature  of 
a  part,  and  Miss  Ethelwyn  Arthur-Jones  is  quite 
delightful  in  a  quite  possible  little  part.  But  who  is 
Mr.  Lennox  Pawle?  Why  have  I  not  often  seen  this 
ingenious  and  authoritative  comedian  ?  Max. 
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A  MODERN  POET. 

"V^OUNG  Adrian  had  a  bardic  trend 

And  meant,  despite  relations'  sneers, 
To  push  it  to  its  bitter  end  ; 

So  during  several  wistful  years 
He  turned  out  poems,  one  by  one, 
All  just  like  those  of  Tennyson. 

But  soon  a  change  came  o'er  the  scene  ; 

He  entered  a  more  lurid  stage, 
And  round  Dolores  and  Faustine 

His  Muse  unceasingly  would  rage. 
Two  years  he  turned  his  scrannel  pipe 
To  keys  of  the  Swinburnian  type. 

And  then  he  drifted  into  quite 

Another,  a  more  gentle,  style  ; 
He  sang  of  home-hearths  gleaming  bright 

And  village  maidens  void  of  guile. 
For  several  months  he  turned  his  hand 
To  lays  of  the  Wordsworthian  brand. 

Reaction  fell  on  him  again, 

His  Muse  now  took  more  sombre  flights  ; 
His  verses  told  of  sin  and  pain. 

Of  grey-green  days  and  scarlet  nights. 
And  he  contrived  to  make  them  look 
Like  extracts  from  the  Yellow  Book. 

Then  to  him  Patriotism  came  ; 

When  British  blood  was  freely  spilt 
He  lauded  Thomas  Atkins'  name, 

And  worked  up  a  tremendous  lilt 
So  imitative  was  his  touch 
He  wrote  like  Kipling — very  much. 

He'd  gone  too  far — I  told  him  that 
As  plainly  as  a  man  could  tell — ■ 

And  so  I  slew  him  where  he  sat 
And  hissed  above  him  as  he  fell, 

"  No  more  shall  poor  old  Pegasus 

Be  harnessed  to  a  Pirate  Bus  !  " 

MOSTVN  T.  PiGOTT. 


INSURANCE  AT  ITS  BEST. 

'HREE  insurance  reports  which  have  recently  been 
published  exhibit  British  insurance  at  its  best. 
B  reports  are  those  of  the  Alliance,  Atlas,  and  Equity 
I  Law. 

The  marked  ability  with  which  the  Alliance  is 
naged  has  been  much  talked  of  in  recent  months, 
connexion  with  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
perial  Fire  and  Life  Offices  with  the  Alliance.  The 
ort  proves  how  well  founded  that  reputation  for 
)d  management  is.  In  the  Life  department  the  new 
;iness  was  larger  than  usual,  the  total  premium 
Dme  was  greatly  increased,  and  an  addition  of 
rly    half    a    million   was    made    to    the  funds. 

the  same  time  the  amount  paid  in  claims  was 
|Siderably  below  the  average.  The  expenditure, 
dways,  was  limited  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
ch  is  little  more  than  half  the  provision  made  for 
enditure  at  the  last  valuation.  The  Fire  account 
ws  a  premium  income  of  over  half  a  million.  The 
es  were  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  the 
enses  35  per  cent.,  ratios  which  compare  favourably, 
1  with  the  company's  own  fine  record.  The  trading 
fit  on  the  Fire  business  was  ;^75,ooo,  the  interest 

he  funds  ^53,000.    This  gave  a  total  of  ^128,000, 


of  which  ;^22,ooo  was  added  to  the  fund's,  ;£^ioo,ooo 
paid  in  dividends,  and  nearly  ^6,000  for  income  tax  on 
profits. 

The  report  of  the  Atlas  for  1901  shows  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  number  and  amount  of  new  Life 
policies  issued  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  often  explained, 
is  advantageous,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  existing 
policy-holders,  although  in  a  proprietary  company  a 
large  new  business  is  likely  to  be  good  for  the  share- 
holders. The  expenditure  works  out  at  i^'y  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  which  is  a  lower  rate  than  usual,  and" 
well  within  the  expenditure  provided  for.  In  the  Fire 
department  the  premium  income  was  ;;/^462,ooo,  of 
which  nearly  61  per  cent,  was  absorbed  in  claims,  and 
nearly  33  per  cent,  in  commission  and  expenses,  leaving 
a  trading  profit  of  5^  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
These  results  are  not  quite  so  good  as  we  normally 
expect  to  see  from  the  Atlas,  but  Fire  insurance  busi- 
ness is  inevitably  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  and  a  profit  of  55  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  at  a  time  which  was  on  the  whole  bad  for 
Fire  companies  is  a  good  record  to  make. 

The  Equity  and  Law  is  a  purely  Life  Office,  which 
has  long  been  a  favourite  with  discriminating  policy- 
holders. Its  bonus  results  for  very  many  years  have 
been  so  exceptionally  good  and  its  financial  position 
so  strong  that  it  is  a  difficult  office  to  beat  on 
its  merits,  although  the  exceptional  profits  it  made 
on  its  investments  in  years  gone  by  are  no  longer 
available.  The  new  business  falls  far  short  of  the 
amount  which  the  society  used  regularly  to  report  a 
few  years  ago  ;  but  net  new  assurances  of  ^^400,000  are 
probably  as  much  as  the  managers  desire  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  premiums  on  new  policies  cannot  for  the 
first  year  or  two  provide  the  strong  reserves  which  the 
society  makes.  The  expenses  were  10]  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  showing  an  annual  contribution 
to  surplus  of  more  than  5^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
from  the  expenditure  provided  for  exceeding  the 
expenditure  incurred.  Excluding  the  amounts  invested 
in  reversions,  which  undoubtedly  yield  very  good 
returns,  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was 
^2  P^i"  c^^t  >  showing  a  further  annual  contribu- 
tion to  surplus  of  i6^.  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities  being  only  2|  per  cent.  Once  more  the 
mortality  experience  was  favourable,  and  a  further 
profit  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  All  these 
circumstances  point  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  bonus 
at  the  next  distribution  of  surplus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.    HERBERT   GLADSTONE   AND  THE 
HOUSING  CLAUSES  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  18  March,  1902. 

Sir, — Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  referred  to  me  in  a 
somewhat  insinuating  manner  in  his  letter  to  you  and 
therefore  I  ask  a  hearing  in  your  next  issue.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  afi"ects  a  lively  interest  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  standing  orders 
relative  to  the  taking  of  houses  occupied  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  one  and 
only  occasion  in  my  life  when  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  displayed  no  such  interest,  while  his 
manner  and  words  left  an  impression  only  of  remark- 
able ignorance  and  callousness  as  to  the  whole  subject 
of  housing.  So  far  from  being  in  favour  of  this  Com- 
mittee he  did  nothing  whatever  to  expedite  its  appoint- 
ment, and  in  that  made  a  striking  contrast  to  Sir 
William  Walrond,  who  met  me  in  every  way  possible. 
On  the  deadlock  arising  owing  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
refusal  to  admit  an  Irish  member.  Sir  William  Walrond 
suggested  that  I  should  approach  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
see  what  could  be  done.  He  explained  to  me  that  in 
such  matters  Government  Whips  recognised  but  one 
Opposition,  and  deal  only  with  the  official  Opposition 
Whips.  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  airily  about  having  no 
responsibility  as  to  Irish  representation  on  select  com- 
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mittees.  That  is  answering  by  the  card.  I  was  perfectly 
aware  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  technical  relation  to  other 
sections  of  the  Opposition  at  that  time,  though  I  should 
have  more  difficulty  in  defining  it  now.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  knows  well  enough  that  often,  where  there 
may  be  no  official  right  of  intervention,  those  who  have 
the  will  can  smooth  over  difficulties  by  reasonable 
compromise,  a  little  courtesy,  and  a  word  in  season. 
All  these  means  of  expediting  matters  Mr.  Gladstone 
studiously  ignored  in  brusque  and  cold-hearted  manner, 
and  stood  on  what  he  considered  his  right  to  exclude 
the  Irish  from  representation  on  the  Committee.  The 
Irish  and  Labour  parties  naturally,  and  I  think 
excusably,  would  not  give  way.  They  were  asking  for 
bare  representation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pretends  that  the  Committee  could 
easily  have  been  increased  to  seven  from  each  House. 
That  is  not  so.  He  must  know  that  to  get  seven 
peers,  especially  two  Radical  peers,  towards  the  close 
of  a  session  to  serve  on  a  select  committee  is  very 
difficult.  Had  the  Committee  been  increased  to 
fourteen  instead  of  ten,  it  would  not  have  got  to  work 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Mr.  Gladstone 
waived  his  claim  to  one  seat  and  let  in  a  representative 
of  a  large  section  of  the  Opposition,  the  Committee 
might  have  got  to  work  immediately  and,  by  sitting 
de  die  in  diem,  might  have  reported  before  the  Houses 
rose.  There  are  many  precedents  in  support  of  useful 
work  accomplished  by  a  committee  appointed  so  late  in 
a  session. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Claude  G.  Hay. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS— POET  TO  THE  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Passage  Montbrun,  Avenue  d'Orl^ans,  Paris, 
16  March,  1902. 

Sir, — You  have  done  a  service  to  all  interested  in 
poetry  as  poetry,  and  not  as  a  trade  commodity,  by 
your  brilliant  article  in  this  week's  Saturday  on  the 
methods  of  advertisement  adopted  by  Mr.  Lane^ — ^we 
cannot  but  suppose,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Phillips 
himself.  But  I  feel  that  some  comment  ought  to  be 
made  on  certain  parts  of  the  attack,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  both  unnecessary  and  beside  the  point. 

The  glaring  and  inartistic  posters  which  set  forth  the 
blessings  which  attend  the  use  of  Bovril,  much  as  they 
are  to  be  regretted,  do  not  render  the  essence  any  less 
valuable  or  nutritious.  The  poetic  merit  of  "  Ulysses  " 
or  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca"  would  not  be  impaired  even 
though  the  critics'  favourite  passages  were  flashed  by 
night  from  every  building  in  London.  Of  course  there 
is  the  question  as  to  whether  any  poetic  merit  exists  in 
the  plays  at  all.  Certain  critics  whom  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice — critics 
who  would  surely  be  the  last  men  to  be  influenced  by 
such  a  system  of  "puff"  as  that  suggested  in  your 
columns.  This  is  a  point  that  must  be  decided  by 
patient  and  honest  criticism  ;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

What  right,  too,  has  the  writer  of  your  article  to 
accuse  Mr.  Phillips  of  endeavouring  to  "improve  on 
Homer  and  Dante "  ?  One  might  as  well  say  that 
Shakespeare  tried  to  "  improve  on  history"  because  he 
wrote  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

Finally,  he  states  that  the  finishing  touch  to  Mr 
Phillips'  reputation  was  given  by  the  theatrical 
managers,  after  they  had  observed  that  "this  person 
was  written  up  in  the  papers,  talked  of  in  drawing- 
rooms  .  .  .".  However,  on  the  original  publication  of 
"Paolo  and  Francesca",  when  the  poet's  name  was 
practically  unknown,  we  read  that  Mr.  George  Alex- 
ander had  commissioned  it  for  production  at  the 
S.  James's  Theatre. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  A.  Wl  I  IT  WORTH. 

[It  is  very  unkind  of  our  correspondent  to  suggest 
that  the  poet  of  "Marpessa"  and  "Christ  in  Hades" 
could  be  "  practically  unknown". — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE   UNIVERSITIES   AND   THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  March,  1902. 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  a  few  comments  on  your 
articles  of  March  ist  and  8th  dealing  with  "  Oxford 
and  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  "  ? 

In  the  first  of  these  articles  you  state  that  "since 
1892  the  number  of  successful  candidates  who  have  had 
no  other  education  than  a  university  one  has  decreased  ; 
the  number  of  candidates  supplementing  a  more  or  less 
complete  university  training  by  tuition  at  a  crammer's 
has  steadily  increased  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
ment has  still  more  increased".  These  statements  are 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  given  in  the  "  Oxford 
Magazine  "  for  the  years  1892-1899,  and  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  1900  and  1901.  The  percentage 
of  successful  candidates  who  have  had  no  special  tuition 
at  a  crammer's  works  out  roughly  as  follows  : — 
1892,  44  per  cent.  ;  1893,  32  per  cent.  ;  1894,  54  per 
per  cent.  ;  1895,  57  per  cent.  ;  1896,  55  per  cent.  ;  1897, 
42  per  cent.  ;  1898,  28  per  cent.  ;  1899,  40  per  cent.  ; 
1900,  27  per  cent.  ;  1901,  34  per  cent. 

From  these  figures  it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at 
any  general  conclusion  ;  certainly  not  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  percentage  of  such  candidates  has  steadily 
decreased  since  1892. 

With   regard   to   the   length  of  time  spent  at  a 
crammer's   by  those  who   have   recourse   to  special 
tuition,  the  statements  in  your  article  appear  to  be 
equally  unguarded.    Every  year  there  are  some  men  ■ 
who  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  a  crammer's, 
others  who  spend  a  longer  period.    The  large  majority, , 
however,  of  those  who  cram  (on  an  average  of  the; 
ten  years,  80  per  cent.)  devote  not  more  than  a  year' 
to  such  special  tuition,  and  very  many  of  them  con- 
siderably less.     Possibly  the  average  length  of  the 
period  may  have  increased  since  1892  ;  but  if  so  the 
increase  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  serious  anxiety. 

Your  contention  therefore  that  the  crammer  is  tend-( 
ing  to  oust  the  universities  does  not  appear  to  be  sup-; 
ported  by  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  what  do  we  find?^ 
We  find  that  every  year  since  1892  all  the  successful 
candidates,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  been  trained, 
at  some  university  ;  and  the  large  majority,  something 
like  75  per  cent,  on  an  average,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Under  these  circumstances  the  universities,  and  espe- 
cially the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have, 
it  would  appear,  little  reason  to  complain.  They  have 
in  their  hands  the  education  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
successful  candidates  ;  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
supplement  a  university  course  with  a  short  period  of 
special  preparation  at  a  crammer's  is  not  necessarily 
a  matter  for  regret.  While  there  are  examinations 
there  will  always  be  a  place,  and  a  not  dishonourable 
place,  for  the  crammer.  Cramming  is  an  evil  not  so 
far  as  it  supplements,  but  so  far  as  it  supersedes 
education  ;  and  it  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  man,  when  he 
has  passed  three  years  in  a  university,  to  be  removed 
from  the  social  and  other  distractions  of  university 
life  and  to  concentrate  himself  exclusively  for  a  short 
time,  under  able  tuition,  on  the  task  of  co-ordinating 
and  testing  his  knowledge  with  a  view  to  examination. 

The  facts  then,  I  think,  show  that  the  universities 
are  holding  their  place,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  fear  you  express  that  "  if  things  continue 
as  they  are  the  number  of  successful  candidates  who 
have  had  no  other  than  a  university  training  will 
probably  sink  to  a  miserable  fraction  ;  and  that  con- 
versely the  number  of  candidates  in  whose  training  the 
crammer  has  been  the  sole  or  the  preponderating 
element  will  steadily  increase ".  Still,  it  is  no 
doubt  desirable  that  the  examination  should  be 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  favour  candi- 
dates who  have  had  a  liberal  education ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  changes  you  propose  deserve  con- 
sideration. There  is  however  one  reform,  to  which  you 
do  not  refer,  which  would  probably  contribute  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  end  you  have  in  view.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  any  possible  danger  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  cramming  for  education  would  be  to  diminish 
the  number  of  subjects  a  candidate  may  offer.  This 
would  put  an  end  to  the  "  getting-up  "  of  a  number  ol 
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subjects  with  a  view  to  marks,  and  would  cause  candi- 
dates to  rely  upon  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  had  a  I 
thorough  and  systematic  training.  If  the  universities 
would  agree  to  press  this  change  upon  the  commis- 
sioners thev  would  be  doing  a  service  to  education  as 
well  as  to  themselves. — I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
A  Cambridge  Lecturer. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Jermyn  Street,  15  March,  1902. 

Sir, — Only  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Saturday 
Review  can  have  any  conception  of  the  audience  he  has 
addressed.  The  constant  mention  of  the  fact  by  people 
met  in  London  might  not  be  amazing,  but  when  letters 
begin  to  arrive  from  Texas  and  from  Teheran  the 
situation  grows  serious.  So  many  questions  have  been 
asked,  so  much  praise  or  blame,  equally  undeserved, 
has  been  awarded  that  I  must  crave  your  assistance  in 
answer  to  it  all.  The  mere  fact  that  a  slight  con- 
troversy over  the  reality  of  Anglo-American  friendship 
has  attracted  such  attention  is  significant. 

One  point  rises  above  all  others  in  comments  upon 
what  I  have  recently  said  in  your  columns.  Those  who 
are  opposed,  some  of  them  very  bitterly,  to  any  perma- 
nent understanding  between  the  two  countries  accuse 
me  of  forgetting  or  assure  me  that  they  will  never 
forget  the  "  Alabama  "  claim  or  earlier  or  more  recent 
evidences  of  unfriendliness.  Who  has  denied  even 
former  hostility  ?  Why  not  go  back  to  i776  ori8i2? 
What  happened  five  years  ago  is  just  as  dead.  The 
question  I  had  to  discuss  was  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  had  shown  gratitude  for  the  part  England 
played  in  the  Spanish- American  war.  I  maintain  that 
in  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  marked  coming  ! 
together  in  friendliness  between  the  two  peoples — a 
movement  which  every  thoughtful  man  on  either  side 
should  do  his  best  to  promote. 

I  was  asked  if  I  thought  any  American  statesman 
would  advocate  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
I  said  yes,  everyone  worthy  the  name  would  prefer 
England  to  any  possible  foreign  ally,  once  such  a  thing 
became  necessary  or  even  useful.  I  was  at  once  abused 
for  not  giving  the  names  of  all  the  Americans  whom  I 
considered  statesmen  or,  by  people  who  had  not  read 
my  carefully  qualified  statement,  even  for  saying  that 
an  alliance  was  possible. 

Much  might  be  said  to  advantage  on  this  subject. 
It  seemed  too  evident  for  statement  that  treaties  such 
as  these  are  not  entered  into  lightly  or  for  little  cause. 
Neither  can  their  most  violent  detractors  see  any 
present  need  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
foreign  aid.  But  no  longer  a  hermit  nation  they  have 
a  world  policy  to  formulate  and  world  jealousies  to 
meet.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  their  way  will 
always  be  as  easy  as  it  is  to-day.  The  time  will  come, 
over  what  question  one  cannot  say,  when  even 
"entangling  foreign  alliances"  must  be  made.  And 
ust  as  one  cannot  foresee  the  cause  neither  can  one 
foresee  its  inevitable  advocates  or  adversaries. 

What  I  maintain  is  that  he  who  does  aught  to  create 
ill-feeling  between  them  is  sowing  a  harvest  of  bitter- 
ness against  that  day  when  two  great  peoples  should 
stand  together.  Splendid  isolation  is  as  right  for  us 
to-day  as  it  has  been  for  you  in  the  past.  But  when  it 
:eases  to  be  effective  on  either  side  then  only  one 
combination  should  be  thought  of,  if  it  remains  as  now 
fiappily  possible. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Chalmers  Roberts. 

HAWAII  AND  AMERICAN  ANNEXATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
14  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

t6  March,  1902. 
Sir, — The  serious  visitor  to  Hawaii  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  one  remarkable  and  omnipresent  fact 
in  his  conversations  with  the  inhabitants.  Whether 
the  speaker  be  a  member  of  the  Government,  a  pro- 
minent planter  or  a  storekeeper,  the  same  state- 
ment may  be  expected  from  him.  And  this  is,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  to  the  effect  that  the  islands 


have  reaped  no  good  from  annexation  and  that  the 
Spanish  war  is  to  be  regretted  as  having  forced  on  the 
taking  over  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States. 
The  only  reason  for  a  wish  for  annexation  on  the  part 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  would  seem  to  have  been  that 
no  other  Power  should  snap  up  the  little  unprotected 
Republic.  More  than  one  of  the  Powers  were  known 
to  be  looking  hungrily  at  the  group  as  likely  coaling 
stations.  Many  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
annexation  allowed  this  desire  for  safety  to  blind 
them  to  any  other  possible  consequences.  Now 
they  are  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  contend 
that  everything  would  have  been  better  with  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  the  country. 
Possibly  after  some  time  the  protectorate  would  have 
been  merged  into  a  Territory,  but  the  action  being 
necessarily  gradual  would  produce  none  of  the  bad 
eflfects  of  the  sudden  absorption  of  a  little  land  by  a 
great  one.  There  are  a  few  residents  who  think  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  have  taken  the  islands  and  these 
are  not  by  any  means  all  British  subjects.  However, 
their  opinion  has  no  real  effect  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  things. 

Granted  that  the  islands  were  saved  from  any  land- 
grabbing  Powers  on  the  look-out  for  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  granted  also  that  ultimately  it  will  work  out 
for  the  good  of  the  islands  if  not  for  that  of  the 
islanders,  still  there  are  many  present  disadvantages 
plainly  apparent.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  was  given 
to  the  Territory  after  annexation.  This  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Hawaiians,  men  who,  though  willing  enough, 
are  mostly  more  suited  to  plough  a  field  than  to  make 
laws.  Of  course,  it  is  no  disadvantage  for  a  legislator 
to  be  able  to  plough,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory  when  ploughmen  try  to  legislate.  The 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  resembles 
that  of  a  set  of  children  given  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  to  run.  The  machine  soon  refuses  to  work, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  children  have 
had  a  very  good  time.  Thus,  in  Hawaii,  the  legislators 
have  an  excellent  time,  but  the  laws  of  the  country  do 
not  progress.  In  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  every- 
body in  the  islands  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
only  one  real  safeguard  between  the  Legislature  and 
the  progress  of  the  islands.  This  safeguard  is  the 
Governor,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  who  has  the  confidence  of 
everybody  and  had  infinite  experience  of  the  monarchy, 
the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Republic  before 
entering  into  his  present  post.  Even  his  veto  can  be 
overthrown  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly,  and 
notwithstanding  this  American  politicians  are  now 
seeking  to  replace  him  by  a  Hawaiian  native. 

Annexation  was  the  final  blow  to  the  Hawaiian 
natives,  already  a  fast-disappearing  race.  As  an 
American  resident  naively  put  it  to  a  visitor,  "They 
don't  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the 
country  and  so  they  must  go  ",  The  Chinese  residents 
also  feel  keenly  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  prevent  their  recognition  as  American  citizens,  and 
how  such  attempts  can  be  reconciled  with  the  plain 
statement  of  the  terms  of  annexation  is  impossible  to 
say. 

In  i8gg  the  Hawaiian  shipping  returns  gave  a  total 
of  447  American  vessels  of  363,168  tons  and  114  British 
vessels  of  251,663,  besides  48  vessels  of  different  nations 
totalling  some  120,200  tons.  Thus  there  were  363,168 
tons  of  American  shipping  as  compared  with  371,863 
tons  of  other  nationalities.  The  ordinance,  allowing 
only  American  ships  and  registered  Hawaiian  ships  to 
trade  between  San  Francisco  and  America  in  general 
and  the  Hawaiian  Territory,  thus  deprives  the  islands 
of  the  use  of  371,863  tons  of  shipping  annually. 
Though  the  ordinance  will  doubtless  in  the  end  attain 
its  object,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very  hard  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  meantime.  Com- 
petition is  practically  done  away  with  and  two  out  of 
three  shipping  companies  between  America  and  the 
East  cannot  bring  cargo  or  passengers  to  Honolulu 
from  the  West.  If  it  should  be  necessary  for 
inhabitants  of  Hawaii  to  hurry  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
without  waiting  three  weeks  for  a  steamer,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  they  may  travel  on  a  foreign 
boat  upon  payment  of  the  fare  ,$75,  and  a  fine  of  $200. 
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Several  persons  have  already  done  this  and  all  regard 
it  as  quite  an  understood  method  of  evading  the  law, 
although  not  a  reasonable  one.  The  shipping  returns 
for  igoo  will  probably  give  a  much  greater  return  of 
American  tonnage.  This  is  due  to  the  number  of 
transports  calling  on  the  journey  between  America  and 
Manilla.  The  people  of  Hawaii  regard  these  calls 
without  much  gratitude,  since  nearly  every  transport 
arrived  with  several  cases  of  smallpox  on  board  and  the 
patients  had  to  be  quarantined  on  the  islands. 

Perhaps  the  cruellest  loss  to  the  islands  traceable  to 
the  United  States  is  that  of  a  cable.  Of  important 
spots  of  the  world,  Hawaii  is  farthest  from  everything. 
In  two  instances  has  the  action  of  America  prevented 
the  coming  of  a  cable.  On  one  occasion  the  Hawaiian 
Government  had  nearly  ceded  an  island  to  a  foreign 
cable  company  on  favourable  terms  and  the  United 
States  refused  to  sanction  cession.  The  other  time,  a 
contract  had  been  agreed  to  with  a  cable  company  and 
the  time  limit  for  signature  was  extended  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  The  contract 
was  cancelled  upon  the  last  day  of  the  limit.  Although 
passive,  the  feeling  against  the  American  delay  in  pro- 
viding cable  communication  is  very  intense  and  is 
deepened  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Australian- 
Canadian  cable  will  pass  close  by  the  islands  without 
touching  them. 

When  the  annexation  took  place,  there  was  a  diplo- 
matic difference  between  Hawaii  and  Japan  over  the 
labour  question.  The  Hawaiian  Government  had 
arranged  for  the  reference  of  the  affair  to  arbitrators, 
when,  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Hawaii :  "  Under  date  of  26  July, 
1898,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Sewall,  urging, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
indemnity  by  this  Government  to  Japan,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  formal  transfer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  these  islands  to  the  United  States.  This  request 
was  complied  with  and  ,*4!75,ooo  were  appropriated  by 
the  Council  of  State  for  this  purpose.  This  Govern- 
ment contended  that  the  compromise  should  be  accepted 
without  any  admission  of  liability  or  wrongful  act  on 
the  part  of  Hawaii  and  without  waiver  of  any  principle 
contended  for  by  this  Government."  This  sum  of 
;^75,oco  needlessly  expended  to  obtain  a  speedy  settle- 
ment has  never  been  repaid  to  the  Hawaiian  exchequer. 

The  sugar  planters*  of  Hawaii  regard  fearfully  any 
indication  of  a  desire  to  forbid  Japanese  immigration 
into  the  islands.  Of  course,  Chinese  immigration 
ceased  with  annexation.  Japanese  labour  alone  makes 
the  working  of  the  plantations  possible  ;  to  forbid 
immigration  or  to  make  it  more  difficult  would  practi- 
cally kill  the  industr}'.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  towards  Cuba  is  also  watched  with  interest. 
If  Cuba  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  Territory  and 
planted  with  sugar,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  be,  it 
could  supply  all  the  sugar  needed  in  America.  Being 
nearer,  freights  would  be  less  and  Hawaiian  sugar 
would  be  crowded  out  of  the  market.  It  would 
take  five  years  for  the  cane  to  grow  fully,  but  a  more 
immediate  effect  would  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply 
of  Puerto  Rican  labourers,  upon  which  the  planters  are 
hoping  to  depend  largely  in  the  future. 

Taking  all  things  together,  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii 
are  not  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
for  annexation.  The  feeling  is  very  strong  that  a 
protectorate  would  have  answered  every  purpose  and 
had  very  few  disadvantages  to  the  islands.  Possibly 
America  has  benevolent  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Territory,  but  without  any  cable,  the  little  group  of 
islands  cannot  gain  the  newspaper  notice  necessary  to 
speedy  reform.  1  am,  yours  &c. 

Alfred  Stead. 

[This  letter  is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  bless- 
ings attendant  on  close  connexion  with  the  United 
States.  But  whatever  losses  and  inconveniences  the 
white  Hawaiians  may  have  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their 
American  protector  are  richly  deserved  as  punishment 
for  their  monstrous  treatment  of  (^ueen  Liliuokalani 
and  her  people  ;  treatment  which  President  Cleveland, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  election  pressure,  de- 
scribed as  robbery. — Kd.  S.  R.  | 
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AMONG  the  many  books  that  have  been  written 
about  the  late  crisis,  "China  in  Convulsion" 
will  certainly  take  and  hold  a  place  in  the  front 
rank ;  for  Dr.  Smith  writes  not  only  with  the  de- 
scriptive pen  of  one  who  was  besieged  in  the  Legai- 
tions,  but  with  the  authority  of  one  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  China  and  of  Chinese  character  which  entitles 
his  views  to  exceptional  respect.  Being  blest,  more- 
over, with  a  saving  sense  of  humour,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  an  eminently  readable  narrative  as  well 
as  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
outbreak.  The  conditions  of  foreign  intercourse  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  inevitably  set  up 
friction.  We  are  always  prone  to  regard  habits  that 
are  strange  to  us  as  repugnant,  and  Western  ways 
appeared  to  the  Chinese  very  strange  indeed.  The 
vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  which  seemed  to  us  extra- 
vagant was  a  natural  consequence  of  China's  isola- 
tion among  nations  who  looked  up  to  her  as  so 
unquestionably  superior  that  her  rulers  and  people, 
possessing  no  standard  of  comparison,  developed  a 
pride  commensurate  with  the  adulation.  Besides,  the 
Chinese  moral  code — if  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  affirms,  "the 
loftiest  which  the  human  mind  unaided  by  Divine  revela- 
tion has  ever  produced  " — is  really  admirable  ;  and  the 
certainty  that  it  is  the  best  "  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
thinking  of  every  educated  Chinese  as  his  vertebrae 
are  part  of  his  skeleton".  When,  to  a  people  so 
educated  and  so  disposed,  there  came  from  overseas 
other  people  claiming  not  only  possession  of  a 
superior  system  but  the  right  to  preach  their  views 
publicly  in  the  market  place,  while  denouncing  the  cult 
of  Ancestors  which  is  the  apex  of  the  Chinese  social 
system  as  idolatrous,  causes  of  antagonism  are  not 
far  to  seek.  There  was  moreover  the  tendency  to 
political  assumption.  One  of  the  first  letters  o£ 
instruction  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  provinces  after  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  laid 
down  that  "  the  foreign  missionary  is  not  aa 
official  and  cannot  interfere  in  public  affairs":  yet  a 
memorandum  issued  by  Prince  Kung  in  1870  charges 
that  they  do  so  interfere  ;  and  the  French  Legation 
exacted  in  1899  recognition  of  the  official  status  which 
had  been  primarily  denied.  "Thus  the  bishops,, 
(p.  48)  adopt  the  rank  of  a  Chinese  governor  .  .  . 
travelling  in  a  chair  with  the  number  of  bearers  appro- 
priate to  that  rank,  with  outriders  and  attendants  on 
foot,  an  umbrella  of  honour  borne  in  front,  and  a 
cannon  discharged  upon  their  arrival  and  departure." 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Anglican  and  other  non-Roman 
missions  that  they  refused  to  share,  as  they  might  have 
claimed  to  do,  a  privilege  which  they  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent and  liable  to  abuse.  There  remain,  however, 
other  causes  of  friction — such  as  the  claim  to  purchase 
property  in  the  interior  based  on  a  spurious  clause  in 
Art.  VI.  of  the  French  Convention  of  Peking  (V.  pp. 
245-7  of  "China  and  the  Powers  ") ;  a  tendency  to  meddle 
in  the  disputes  of  converts,  &c. — which  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  in  Dr.  Smith's  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 
and  Mr.  Thomson's  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.  by  all  who 
desire  to  inform  themselves  about  an  important  phase 
of  Western  relations  with  China. 

The  territorial  and  other  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  grant  at  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war — the  great  island  of  Formosa  to  Japan  herself, 
Kiachow  to  Germany,  Port  Arthur  to  Russia,  Kwang- 
chow  to  France,  and  Kowloong  to  Great  Britain, 
besides  railway,  mining  and  other  concessions  which 
appeared  to  threaten  the  very  autonomy  of  the  Empire 
— further  shocked  the  pride  and  ruffled  the  prejudices 
especially  of  the  officials  and  literati,  but  more  or 
less  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  example  of 
Japan  is  there  to  show  that  the  humiliation  was  self- 
incurred,  and  might  have  been  averted  by  the  acceptance 
of  changes  which  were   irresistible ;   but  placemen 
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saturated  with  vanity  and  conservatism  were  opposed 
to  change.  Nor  was  it  only  intellectual  tradition  that 
was  at  stake.  The  reforming  edicts  launched  by  the 
Emperor  during  the  summer  of  i8g8  were  Vv^elcomed 
by  many,  and  received  without  apparent  hostility, 
generally,  in  the  provinces  ;  and  it  has  been  shrewdly 
suggested  that  what  precipitated  reaction  was  less 
the  character  of  the  educational  changes  ordained 
than  the  abolition  of  superfluous  offices  and  the 
menace  to  cherished  "opportunities"  implied  in  the 
projects  of  administrative  reform.  As  it  was,  the  whole 
concrete  mass  of  conservatism  turned  for  protection  to 
one  who  was  regarded  evidently  as  the  protagonist  of 
the  old  style.  The  Empress  answered  the  appeal, 
usurped  the  Regency,  and  reversed  the  machine.  The 
Emperor,  it  is  generally  believed,  would  have  gladly 
turned  to  either  the  British  or  American  Minister  for 
help  :  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  did  actually  ask, 
or  caused  to  be  asked,  whether  support  would  be  given 
him  in  the  event  that  happened.  No  help  was, 
however,  forthcoming  ;  and  diplomacy  set  the  fashion 
of  describing  as  a  "family  quarrel"  a  crisis  upon 
which  consequences  of  the  gravest  Import  to  China 
and  to  foreign  interests  turned.  How  the  Boxer 
movement  arose,  was  encouraged,  and  eventually 
utilised,  by  the  Court  for  an  anti-foreign  campaign  Is 
described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  Chapters  X.~XIII. 

The  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife  against  foreigners 
in  June,  igoo,  appears  then  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
expression  of  a  purpose  which  had  been  fructifying 
in  the  minds  of  the  Manchus  and  of  their  reac- 
tionary Chinese  allies  since  September  1898.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  coup  d'etat,  diplomacy  proved  itself 
obtuse  to  predictions  and  evidence  that  were  accepted 
and  emphasised  by  the  foreign  communities  at  the 
ports.  It  is  no  case  of  wisdom  after  the  event  ;  for 
an  article  In  the  "  North-China  Herald  "  entitled  "the 
Coming  Conflagration  in  the  North "  described  the 
past  and  probable  course  of  the  Boxer  movement,  so 
early  as  4  December  1899  ;  and  the  warning  was  re- 
peated two  months  later  in  more  explicit  terms.  The 
"  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times "  wrote  so  strongly 
"  that  the  leading  Consul  expressed  his  serious  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  utterances  "  !  Nor  will  readers  of 
the  Saturday  Review  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  enu- 
meration, In  the  "  North-China  Herald  "  of  10  May  1900, 
of  the  forces  destined  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent 
campaign.  That  the  prolonged  drought  had  furnished 
the  Boxers  with  recruits,  and  that  a  few  days' 
heavy  rainfall  (p.  207)  might  have  turned  back  to 
the  fields  many  who  had  joined  the  movement — as 
d6soeuvres  and  "  bywoners  "  always  join  insurrectionary 
movements  in  China — is  probable  ;  but  the  evidence  of 
purpose  is  too  clear  to  justify  a  surmise  that  any  cause 
so  trivial  could  have  availed,  then,  to  stop  an  out- 
break which  had  been  so  evidently  fostered  and 
prepared. 

It  is  natural  that  writers  who  approach  the  subject 
from  widely  difi"erlng  standpoints — Dr.  Smith  being  an 
American  missionary  of  twenty-nine  years'  experience 
in  North  China,  while  Mr.  Thomson  is  but  the  Intelligent 
observer — should  diff'er^  occasionally,  In  their  estimate  of 
facts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts, 
which  Mr.  Thomson  condemns  as  having  brought  Into 
action — both  against  the  Legations  and  against  Admiral 
[Seymour — Imperial  troops,  who  had  previously  been 
[quiescent.  Now  when  we  come  to  this  argument, 
dates  have  an  Importance  which  Mr.  Thomson  can 
scarcely  perceive,  or  he  would  have  been  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  16,  17,  and  15  June,  which  he 
adduces  respectively  on  pp.  22,  26,  and  31.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  surrender  of  the  forts  appears  to  have 
been  demanded  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th,  and  the 
rapture  to  have  been  effected  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th.  Yet  Dr.  Smith  says  (p.  144)  news  reached  the 
Legations  on  the  14th — two  days  before  the  enter- 
hrise  vvas  planned  — that  It  had  been  decided  to 
[  ittack  Admiral  Seymour's  expedition  with  Imperial 
.roops,  and  we  have  Mr.  Carles'  confirmatory  evl- 
iJence  that  orders  which  obliged  the  viceroy,  Yu 
»Lu,  to  take  a  hostile  attitude  were  received  by  him 
5n  the  15th.  The  famous  decision  in  favour  of  "  war 
;o  the  knife,"  again,  was  reached  by  the  Grand  Council 
3n  the  i6th  and  can  hardly  be  described,  therefore,  as 


a  consequence  of  action  taken  after  the  decree  had 
been  issued. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  the  Legations,  with  Its 
anxieties  and  hardships.  Its  dangers  and  vicissitudes, 
Its  pathos  and  Its  humours  is  told  by  Dr.  Smith  (Chaps. 
XVI.  XXIV.)  in  a  diary  which  enchains  attention  and 
relates  much  tending  to  elucidate  the  situation.  He 
reminds  us,  however  (p.  444),  that  the  siege  of  the 
Foreign  Settlement  at  Tientsin  was,  in  its  way,  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  the  siege  in  Peking,  though  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  attack  on  the  Legations  has 
tended  to  throw  the  former  Into  the  background. 
Mr.  Thomson's  book  helps  to  supply  this  defect  ; 
for  It  Is  what  took  place  at  Tientsin  that  he  sets  him- 
self specially  to  describe.  There  were  In  fact,  broadly 
speaking,  three  sieges  In  progress  at  once.  The  Lega- 
tions were  surrounded  in  Peking,  Admiral  Seymour 
was  surrounded  In  his  endeavour  to  relieve  them,  and 
Tientsin  was  surrounded  in  turn.  So  urgent  Indeed  was 
its  stress  that  a  young  Englishman  named  James  Watts 
volunteered  to  ride  with  despatches  through  forty  miles 
of  country  swarming  with  Boxers,  to  convey  news  to  the 
fleet ;  and  the  Incident  goes  far  to  justify  Dr.  Smith's 
conviction  that,  if  the  Taku  forts  had  not  been  taken 
when  they  were,  "not  only  would  the  Legations  have 
been  in  far  greater  peril  than  they  were  placed  by  that 
act,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  save  the  lives 
of  a  single  man  woman  or  child  of  the  large  numbers 
who  were  at  Tientsin  and  who  were  rescued  from  deadly 
peril  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ",  as  it  was.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  looting  and  other  mis- 
deeds of  foreigners  that  Dr.  Smith's  description  of 
Peking,  Tungchow,  and  Tientsin  after  the  event  may 
remind  us  usefully  that  if  foreign  troops  chastised  with 
whips,  the  Boxers  had  employed  scorpions.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  the  narrative,  in  Chapters  XXXII. -VI.,  of 
the  sufferings  of  foreigners  and  native  converts  In  the 
interior  sprinkled  with  tales  of  help  rendered  by  well- 
disposed  officials  and  country-people  at  great  risk,, 
often,  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Smith  characterises  the  terms  of  peace  as  not  in 
themselves  unjust,  but  inadequate — while  Mr.  Thomson 
is  inclined  to  condemn  them  as  harsh.  But  this  opens 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  political  situation,  which  is 
much  too  complex  for  Incidental  review.  Both  authors 
agree,  at  least.  In  the  opinion  which  has  been  consistently 
held  by  the  Saturday  Review — that  much  evil  might 
have  been  avoided  by  maintaining  the  Emperor  in 
power  in  '98,  and  much  good  promoted  by  insisting  on 
his  restoration  to  power  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
At  the  end  of  the  siege  there  were  printed,  Dr.  Smith 
tells  us  (p.  527),  on  the  outer  face  of  a  certain  wall  In 
the  British  Legation,  in  bold  capitals,  the  significant 
words  :  Lest  we  Forget.  Much  must  surely  have  been 
forgotten  before  Ministers  could  attend  a  reception  by, 
and  ladies  condescend  to  take  tea  with  and  receive 
presents  from  a  chief  actor  in  the  drama  which  we  have 
been  concerned  to  review.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Empress  was  swept  off  her  feet  ;  but  few,  after 
reading  Dr.  Smith's  Chapter  (XI.)  on  "The  Gathering 
of  the  Storm  ",  will  doubt  that  she  was  swimming 
willingly  with  the  tide. 

Criticism  tends  to  appear  captious  where  blemishes 
are  slight.  We  might  ask  Dr.  Smith,  otherwise, 
why  Great  Britain  should  be  indicated  (p.  103)  as 
the  only  Power  to  which  Japan  could  turn  for  help 
when  Russia,  France  and  Germany  combined  to  oust 
her  from  Llao-tung  ?  Why  not  also  to  the  L^nlted 
States — -unless  we  are  to  assume  that  their  sympathy 
was  with  the  Continental  Powers  ?  Why,  again, 
should  the  first  attempt  to  relieve  the  Legations  be 
termed  (pp.  236,  &c.)  the  Seymour-McCalla  expedition, 
seeing  that  the  Americans  numbered  (p.  439)  only 
112  while  the  Germans  numbered  450  and  Admiral 
Seymour  had  nominated  Count  von  Usedom  to 
succeed  him  in  case  of  accident  ? — though  Dr. 
Smith  might  possibly  reply  that  It  was  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  by  Seymour  and  McCalla  which 
prompted  immediate  response  to  the  telegram  that 
revealed  the  danger  of  the  situation.  His  statement 
(p.  602)  that  "  It  was  fortunate  Great  Britain  was  repre- 
sented at  Shanghai  by  Mr.  Pelham  L.  Warren  as  acting 
Consul-General  and  later  as  acting  British  Minister"  is 
astray.    The  eulogy  Is  well  deserved  ;  but  Mr.  Warren 
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was  never  appointed  acting  Minister,  or  even  Charg6 
d'affaires  ;  though  he  did,  while  the  Legations  were 
besieged,  practically  represent  British  interests  in 
China,  and  the  expressed  desire  of  the  British 
community  was  that  the  fact  should  be  explicitly 
recognised. 

With  certain  laches  on  Mr.  Thomson's  part  in 
respect  to  dates  we  have  already  dealt  :  a  somewhat 
similar  confusion  may  be  noted  between  the  dates  of 
receipt  (p.  9)  of  a  telegram  about  the  plight  of  the 
Legations  and  (p.  11)  of  Admiral  Seymour's  start; 
while  the  well-known  name  of  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking 
is  misspelt  as  Liu-Kang  Yi  on  p.  205,  Lui-Kun-yi  on 
p.  211,  and  Liu-Kung-Yi  on  p.  256  His  description 
of  Chinkiang  (p.  229)  as  "an  important  strategic  point 
where  the  Grand  Canal  enters  the  Yangtze,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Shantung  "  is  simply  bewildering, 
inasmuch  as  Chinkiang  stands  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yangtze  which  is  itself  separated  from  Shantung 
by  the  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu. 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LABOUR. 
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TRADE  UNIONISM  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
great  amount  of  ability  devoted  to  its  service. 
Steadily  during  more  than  a  century  it  has  thrown 
up  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes  men 
who  notwithstanding  their  humble  station,  their  want 
of  education,  and  the  depressive  influences  of  their 
occupations,  have  proved  themselves  effective  speakers, 
good  administrators,  and  capable  leaders  of  their 
fellows  by  the  possession  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  essential  for  leadership.  The  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  trade  unionism  ought  to  feel  some  gratification 
in  the  fact  that  as  the  historic  movements  have  appeared 
one  after  the  other  from  aristocracy,  through  the 
middle-class  revolution,  down  to  the  democratic  revo- 
lution which  gave  political  power  to  the  working 
classes,  it  has  been  shown  that,  throughout,  the  leaders 
have  proved  themselves  possessed  of  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  virtues  and  defects.  Allan,  Odger, 
Applegarth,  Macdonald,  Broadhurst  and,  not  to  come 
to  a  more  recent  date  than  the  period  to  which  Mr. 
Howell's  greatest  activity  belongs,  Mr.  Howell  himself, 
are  men  whom  any  class  of  English  business  men  might 
have  been  glad  to  have  as  representatives  of  its  interests. 
As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  remark,  the  men  who  have 
directed  trade-union  affairs  on  a  large  scale  have 
possessed  quite  as  much  business  capacity  as  an  ordi- 
nary board  of  railway  or  bank  directors. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  trade  unionism,  when  it  was 
struggling  for  the  right  of  workmen  to  combine,  it  had 
its  orators  and  enthusiasts  whose  eloquence  was 
answered  by  extensions  of  the  anti-combination  laws 
and  increased  terms  of  penal  servitude.  The  period  of 
repressive  legislation  came  to  an  end  about  the  time  of 
the  Chartist  movement.  Unionism  grew  in  spite  of 
the  old  laws  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  it  became 
the  great  object  of  unionism  to  procure  their  repeal. 
Both  political  parties  cultivated  its  rising  power. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable  points  are  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's want  of  sympathy  with  the  proposals  of 
the  labour  leaders.  They  had  a  set  off  in  the 
staunch  backing  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Forster  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  particularly  of  the 
Liberal  lawyers  Sir  Henry  James  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  law  officers  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Ministries.  But  the  great  enfranchisement  was 
carried  by  the  Labour  Laws  of  the  Conservative 
Government  of  1875  under  the  Home  Secretaryship 
of  Mr.  Cross.  At  the  eighth  Trade  Union  Congress 
in  Glasgow  Mr,  Odger  said  "  If  they  were  to 
depart  without  thanking  a  Minister  for  the  greatest 


boon  ever  given  to  the  sons  of  toil,  their  Ingratitude 
would  be  the  most  conspicuous  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  labour";  and  Mr.  Howell  said  that  "Mr. 
Cross  had  liberated  the  working-men  of  England  from 
the  last  vestige  of  the  criminal  laws  specially  pertain- 
ing to  labour  ".  But  very  characteristically  he  remarks 
in  his  present  book  that  Mr.  Cross  had  dished  the 
Whigs  once  again.  For  most  of  the  intervening  period 
trade  unionism  had  associated  itself  with  the  political 
programme  of  Whiggism  or  Liberalism,  but  as  if  to  show 
the  distinction  between  political  theories  and  social  and 
industrial  legislation,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Mr. 
Lowe  supporting  the  trades  unions  and  on  the  other  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  imperfect  sympathy  with,  and  Mr.  Bright  in 
active  opposition  to  them.  In  fact  trade  unionism  had 
triumphed  on  its  own  merits  as  a  necessary  organising 
element  in  industrial  life,  and,  as  Mr.  Webb  points  out, 
the  idea  of  the  unionists  before  the  appearance  of  the 
"new  unionism",  that  they  were  only  upholding  the 
principles  of  free  competition  and  the  individualism 
of  Liberalism,  was  due  to  a  confusion  of  thought. 
The  disillusion  had  begun  in  1874  when  probably, 
as  Mr.  Webb  thinks,  the  active  hostility  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  unionists  caused  the  unexpected  rout 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  year.  "The  proceed- 
ings at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Sheffield 
revealed  the  feeling  of  bitter  anger  which  had  been 
created  by  the  obtuseness  to  the  claims  of  labour 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  of  that  day ".  Against  the 
opposition  of  official  liberalism  independent  labour 
candidates  went  to  the  poll,  and  Messrs.  Alexander 
Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt  became  the  first  "  Labour 
Members"  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Professor 
Beesly,  one  of  the  distinguished  band  of  lawyers — 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Justice  Wright  were  the  others  —  who  rendered 
such  important  services  to  unionism,  wrote  in  the 
"Beehive"  "Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and 
workmen  have  waited  so  long  for  justice  that  seven 
years  of  Tory  government  will  seem  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  sum  total  of  their  endurance  if  it  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  an  enforcement  of  their  claims  ".  Here 
it  is  clear  Professor  Beesly  was  speaking  the  ordinary 
commonplace  of  the  Liberal  politician,  and  enunci- 
ating a  sort  of  law  of  nature  as  to  what  a  priori 
ought  to  be  expected  from  a  Liberal  and  a  Tory 
Government  respectively :  and  yet  a  year  later  the 
Tory  Government  had  given  him  the  Labour  Laws 
he  wanted.  More  than  that  there  have  been  more 
years  of  Tory  than  Liberal  administration,  and  the 
history  of  labour  legislation  since  then  only  shows 
more  markedly  the  inconsequence  of  his  contrast. 
It  was  then  however  taken  for  granted  by  working- 
men. 

From  1875  onwards  the  views  taken  of  trades 
unionism  by  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  of 
course  differ  fundamentally.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws  the  stimulus  of  action  was  almost 
wholly  removed,  and  the  old  union  leaders  settled 
down  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  popular  Liberal  individualism.  In  their  opinion 
what  had  been  done  for  trade  unionism  was  only  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  free-trade  doctrine, 
the  knocking  the  shackles  from  industry.  They  repre- 
sented faithfully  the  traditions  of  the  trading  middle 
class,  admirable  for  their  solid  virtues,  and  better  fitted  to 
look  after  property  than  to  accept  new  methods  to  meet 
new  aspirations.  At  one  time  hated  by  the  employers 
they  were  now  accepted  as  part  of  the  established  order 
and  trusted  not  to  raise  difficulties.  They  were  the 
Whigs  satisfied  with  1837  and  distrustful  of  1867. 
Their  views  of  trade  unionism  would  content  the 
"Times"  and  cause  no  perturbation  in  those  who 
anathematise  trade  unionism  and  its  leaders  and  works 
in  these  days.  The  change  dates  from  1880,  and  the 
Liverpool  Congress  in  1890  marked  the  defeat  of  the 
old  unionism  and  the  rise  to  influence  of  the  new 
socialistic  development  which  seeks  to  attain  its  aims 
by  State  and  municipal  measures.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  which  recalls  the  earlier  struggles 
of  the  unions  for  recognition.  There  is  much  talk  and 
more  desire  of  crippling  their  power.  The  situation 
is  modified  by  the  fact  that  unionists  as  electors  are 
now  within  and  not  outside  the  State,  and  their  pro- 
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gramme  enters  into  all  the  issues  of  national  politics. 
The  story  of  unionism  will  not,  therefore,  to  quote  Mr. 
Webb,  be  finished  in  our  time,  or  for  many  generations 
after  us. 


THE    GAME   OF  ATHLETICS. 

< '"Athletics."   By  W.  Beach  Thomas.    "  The  Isthmian 
Library."    London  :  Ward,  Lock.     1901.  55^. 

IF  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  new,  and  that  for 
years  there  has  been  nothing  new,  to  be  said  about 
the  playing — not,  perhaps,  the  status,  for  that  changes 
— of  our  great  national  games,  it  is  certainly  not  true 
that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  athletics. 
It  has  happened,  owing  to  circumstances  which  it  would 
be  difficult  exactly  to  define,  that  athletics,  or  rather 
athletic  sports,  have  never  yet  held  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  the  position  they  ought  to  hold  and  easily  might 
hold.  It  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there 
should  be  athletic  sports  at  all  schools  and  Universities, 
and  season  after  season  athletic  meetings  take  place  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  But  neither  at  the  schools  nor 
at  the  Universities,  and  above  all  not  in  "  the  country  ", 
are  athletics  all  that  they  might  be.  It  is  true  that 
•during  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  change.  In 
the  'eighties  both  at  school  and  at  the  University 
athletic  sports  were  regarded  in  a  light  rather  different 
from  the  light  in  which  they  are  looked  upon  to-day. 
They  were  an  end,  not  a  means.  They  were  affairs  of 
the  individual,  not  of  a  "team".  A  couple  of  days 
near  Easter,  on  which  the  events  were  decided,  preceded 
by  perhaps  three  weeks'  training  on  the  part  of  the 
keener  competitors,  and  athletic  sports  were  over  for 
the  year— put  aside  and  thought  no  more  about  much 
as  an  examination  once  over  troubles  the  candidate  no 
longer  ;  he  may  be  going  in  for  another  examination  or 
he  may  not,  but  he  thinks  no  more  about  the  examina- 
tion that  is  past.  In  a  word,  athletics  were  not  what 
they  ought  to  be — a  game. 

It  is  the  insistence  upon  this  point  which  makes 
Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas'  "Athletics"  an  important  book. 
There  was  a  new  point  worth  making,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
has  made  it  well.  He  dates  the  genesis,  or  rather  meta- 
morphosis, of  athletics  into  a  game  as  occurring  in 
1893,  when  Keble  College  invited  Clare  to  an 
athletic  match.  It  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that 
modern  athletics  became  a  game  in  the  first  year  that 
Oxford  met  Cambridge,  but  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
game  were  not  realised  until  many  years  later.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Keble-Clare  match  has 
had  an  influence  which  the  first  inter-University  match 
did  not  have.  Keble's  example  has  been  followed. 
Inter-College  matches  have  become  common  events, 
and  at  various  schools  there  are  matches  between 
forms  and  houses,  or  even  sides.  It  is  becoming 
gradually  realised,  as  Mr.  Thomas  puts  it,  "  how 
immensely  the  pleasure  of  running  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  coalition  and  the  zest  of  corporate  interest  ". 
So  far  of  the  schools  and  Universities  ;  what  of 
*'the  country"?  Why  should  "the  most  natural 
of  all  sports  "  not  hold  the  position  which  village 
cricket-matches  hold  ?  There  is  no  answer,  except  that 
for  some  reason  it  "  does  not  happen  ".  Yet  it  might 
happen.  Instead  of  the  provincial  athletic  meetings,  at 
which  professional  runners  and  pot-hunting  amateurs 
contend  for  prizes  of  cups,  clocks,  Tantalus  spirit-cases 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  well-known  assortment,  which 
are  really  very  little  more  than  bribes,  it  is  surely 
possible  to  imagine  matches — real  games — between 
Compton-in-the-Mud  and  Brampton-among  the-Roses, 
or  for  that  matter  between  S.  James'  parish  and  S. 
John's,  in  which  would  be  brought  into  play  perhaps  not 
the  best  amateur  and  professional  talent  available  in  the 
country,  but  the  best  local  talent,  so  that  one  team  of 
athletes  could  meet  another  team  just  as  cricket  or  foot- 
l3all  elevens  meet  to-day,  and  with  the  same  happy  results 
in  rivalry  and  good-fellowship.  There  is  needed  for 
this  development,  probably,  the  impetus  which  can'only 
be  given  by  the  local  squire,  or  by  the  city  magnate. 
But  why  should  not  both  interest  themselves  in  the 
making  of  athletic  meetings  into  the  splendid  game 
they  could  become,  and  have  become  at  the  schools 
and  Universities,  just  as  readily  as  they  now  interest 
themselves  in  local  cricket  and  football  ?  University 


settlements,  and  Oxford  House  imprimis,  have  done 
something  pleasant  to  note,  in  this  direction.  They 
have  quite  established  matches  between  working-boys' 
clubs  in  poorer  London. 

Mr.  Thomas'  book  differs  from  other  books  on 
kindred  subjects  in  that  it  includes  chapters  by 
writers  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  particular  sub- 
jects. An  admirable  chapter  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Jackson  on  the  history  of  the  O.U.A.C.  Some 
such  writing  as  Mr.Jackson's  was  necessary  to  bring  into 
the  prominence  which  was  its  due  the  great  part  played 
by  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club  in  educating 
athletic  clubs  the  whole  kingdom  over,  not  excluding 
the  London  Athletic  Club,  much  as  that  institution  has 
done  for  the  sport  which  led  to  its  foundation.  Mr. 
Gray  writes  on  the  C.U.A.C.,  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Croome  on 
hurdling,  Dr.  Collier — than  who  no  one  knows  more 
of  his  subject — on  training,  Dr.  H.  A.  Munro  and 
Mr.  Conway  on  distance-running  ;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fletcher  writes  in  an  interesting  way  about  athletics 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  and  last  but 
not  least  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson  contributes  a  most 
instructive  and  amusing  chapter  on  the  Olympic 
Games  of  1896.  Mr.  Robertson,  it  appears,  among 
other  achievements  at  that  classic  meeting,  carried  off 
the  prize  for  a  Pindaric  Ode  "on  things  in  general" — 
the  reader  wonders  in  what  Pindaric  rush  of  words  he 
could  have  described  the  solid  business  of  hammer- 
throwing.  All  these  specialists'  chapters,  of  course, 
lend  to  Mr.  Thomas'  book  a  peculiar  value.  But  it  is 
to  Mr.  Thomas  himself  that  the  athlete  and  they  who  are 
interested  in  athletics  owe  their  chief  debt,  not  only  for 
his  cheery  emphasis  of  the  point  that  athletics  ought  to 
be  "  a  game  ",  but  also  for  having  made  a  scholarly 
and  polished  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


A  FAIR  VIEW  OF  WOLSEY. 

"Thomas  Wolsey  :  Legate  and  Reformer."  By 
Ethelred  L.  Taunton.  London  :  Lane.  1901. 
155.  net. 

THE  author  of  this  monograph  claims  that  Wolsey's 
work  as  a  Churchman  usually  has  been  forgotten 
in  the  chronicle  of  his  secular  triumphs,  but  that  his 
programme   of    ecclesiastical   reform   was    quite  as 
important  as  his  foreign  policy.    Remembering  Cardinal 
Manning's  opinion  ;  "  if  the  Evangelist  did  not  conceal 
the  sin  and  fall  of  Judas,  neither  ought  we  to  conceal 
the  sins  of  bishops ",  Mr.    Taunton   shows  himself 
throughout  keenly  desirous  to  be  fair.    He  heartily 
accepts  Leo  XIII. 's  declaration  that  "the  first  law  of 
history  is  to  say  nothing  false,  and  then  to  be  bold 
in    telling   the   truth ",    and    he   quotes  with  some 
right   the   admirable   French   epigram    "only  those 
who  admit  their  own  wrongdoing  have  a  right  to  point 
out  the  faults  of  others  ".    For  here  we  have,  not  only 
preaching,    but   practice  :    the    fourth     chapter  on 
Wolsey  and  Rome  is  a  notable  example  of  candour. 
A  Roman  priest  who  criticises  so  frankly,  not  merely 
the  financial  abuses,  the  "Avignon  system"  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  but  also  the  bombastic  fits  and  starts, 
the  at  times  grotesque  and  almost  anti-human  arro- 
gance, of  Paul   IV   and  V,  even   of  Pius   V  and 
Sixtus  V,  to  say  nothing  of  Innocent  III,  is  not  quite 
what  prejudice  would  expect,  although  the  names  of 
Paolo  Sarpi,   Lingard,  and,Gasquet  might  occur  to 
mitigate  Protestant   surprise.     Not  less  remarkable 
is  the  frank  censure  implied   in   p.    142,    note,  on 
the  absorption  of  the    Papal   office  by   Italians  for 
almost  the  whole  of  the  last  four   centuries.  Mr. 
Taunton,  like  Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt,  regards  Wolsey  as 
the  apostle  of  a  Catholic  and  Conservative  Refor- 
mation in  England,  and  to  a  great  extent  he  is  cer- 
tainly right.   It  may  be  questioned  however  whether  the 
present  study  does  not  misconceive  the  Cardinal,  in 
representing  him  as  firstly  a  Church  statesman  and 
afterwards  a  politician  and  a  courtier  instead  of  pri- 
marily an  ambitious  man  desirous  of  power  ;  of  wealth, 
both  as  end  and  means  ;  and  of  the  highest  office,  as  the 
handle  necessary  for  grasping  and  wielding  the  highest 
power.      In   this   connexion   Wolsey's   pluralism  is 
unduly  minimised  ;  it  is  the  key  to  much  ;  and  while 
we  may  now  dismiss  with  contempt  the  anti- Wolsey 
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legends  manufactured  in  the  bright  hour  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  fortunes  and  in  the  spacious  days  of  her 
daughter,  we  may  well  pause  before  granting  too  much 
of  a  purely  spiritual  character  to  one  who  prized  before 
all  things  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Legate's 
pride,  as  Cavendish  admits,  was  no  legend  of  hisenemies ; 
the  ostentation  of  the  Chancellor  and  Primate,  though 
calculated,  was  too  marked  a  feature  in  his  character 
for  us  to  picture  a  devotee.  Like  Adalbert  of  Bremen, 
in  Hildebrand's  time,  Wolsey  had  enormous  gifts,  great 
merits,  and  most  attractive  characteristics  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  Carlo  Borromeo, 
with  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  even  with  the  gloomier 
sainthood  of  Loyola  or  Dominic.  Once  more,  the  ideal 
of  clerical  reform  through  better  education,  and  of 
saving  monasticism  by  curtailing  it  was  shared  by  the 
founder  of  Cardinal  College  with  no  small  number  of 
the  Church's  watchful  friends  and  prudent  champions 
— Fox  and  Colet  among  others. 

Mr.  Taunton  claims  to  have  been  the  first  English 
writer  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Venetian  State  Papers  on  Henry  VIII.'s  alleged 
thoughts  of  divorce  as  early  as  1514,  but  on  the  whole 
his  study  appears  too  largely  based  upon  "standard 
works  "  and  too  little  upon  "sources"  direct:  in  his 
special  thesis  he  has  been  pretty  fully  anticipated  by 
Blunt,  as  already  noticed  ;  and  he  occasionally  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  "butcher"  story,  see  p.  10)  seems 
to  weigh  evidence  with  a  certain  lack  of  judgment.  All 
the  same  he  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  sug- 
gestive piece  of  work,  and  his  view  may,  on  the  whole, 
and  with  certain  deductions,  be  accepted  as  essential 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  it 
is  not  a  new  view  ;  Mr.  Brewer  long  ago  effected  the 
essential  transition  in  our  estimate  of  the  "honest  poor 
man's  son  ". 

NOVELS. 

"The  Opportunist."     By  G.   E.  Mitton.  London: 
Black.    1902.  6s. 

Not  even  Shakespearean  chapter-mottoes  can  give 
distinction  to  an  indifferent  novel.  Mr.  Mitton's  new 
story  is  a  sensational  romance  of  the  political  life  of 
to-day — or  rather  of  some  imaginary  to-morrow,  for 
he  gives  us  a  Radical  Administration  under  the  King  ; 
his  opportunist  being  a  man  who  makes  a  hash  of 
everything,  thanks  to  the  weakness  of  his  moral  fibre 
and  the  strength  of  his  egotism.  His  political  tergiver- 
sations land  him  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  cost  of  his 
honour,  his  father's  life,  his  fortune  and  the  regard  of 
his  best  friend.  Even  his  ratting  defeats  its  own  end, 
for  it  is  not  long  before  his  colleagues  call  for  his  resigna- 
tion. The  love-making  of  the  book  is  ridiculously 
melodramatic,  and  the  principal  woman — we  cannot 
call  her  heroine — with  her  "  Aren't  I  a  terribly  daring 
person  ?  "  is  even  more  unreal  than  the  rest ;  she  loves 
the  opportunist,  madly,  passionately,  ridiculously,  and 
when  he  scorns  her  advances  flings  herself  at  his  cousin 
and  so  causes  the  sex-complication  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  essentials  of  a  fourth-rate  novel.  Defini- 
tions, it  has  been  said,  are  dangerous  :  that  similes  are 
not  safer  in  certain  hands  might  be  plentifully  illustrated 
from  this  book — "  the  wind  moaned  through  the  little 
newborn  saplings",  "he  must  strike  so  as  to  wound 
and  injure,  and  even  if  by  so  doing  he  scraped  the  skin 
off  his  own  heart,  what  matter  ? "  What  matter, 
indeed— well,  very  poor  matter,  Mr.  Mitton,  and  poorer 
than  "The  Gifts  of  Enemies  "  had  taught  us  to  expect 
from  you. 

"A   Prophet   of    the    Real."     By    Esther  Miller. 
London  :  Heinemann.    1902.  6s. 

Mrs.  Miller  has  hit  upon  a  fresh  idea  in  the  shape  of 
a  realistic  novelirjt  who,  beginning  by  mere  chance  to 
describe  a  life  identical  with  that  of  his  type-writer, 
marries  the  girl  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Her  novelist, 
however,  who  is  not  by  way  of  being  a  cad,  continues 
the  story  after  marriage.  We  have  met  in  fiction  the 
painter  who  breaks  a  model's  heart  in  order  to  bring 
some  expression  into  her  face,  but  the  method  in  such 
cases  is  generally  not  marriage.  It  is  hard  to  accept 
the  postulate  that  the  prophet  of  the  real,  having  de- 
scribed in  his  book  his  wife's  life  up  to  the  wedding-day. 


would  care  to  make  the  book-husband  unfaithful  and 
the  book-wife  a  murderess.  If  we  grant  this  postulate, 
Mrs.  Miller's  story  follows  naturally.  She  has  con- 
siderable grip  of  character,  but  seems  to  hesitate  be- 
tween a  discussion  of  intimate  matters  that  will  attract 
the  curious  palate  and  the  happy  ending  dear  to  the 
conventional.  Since  she  gives  us  a  little  of  each,  her 
story  tends  to  anti-climax. 

"The   Sign   of  the   Prophet."     By  J.  B.  Naylor. 
London  :  Treherne.    1901.  6^. 

The  prophet  in  question  is  a  Redskin,  brother  to  the 
great  Indian  chief  and  orator  Tecumseh  ;  the  spelling  of 
his  own  name,  as  the  "  shaky  "  candidate  said  of  the 
"consequences  of  the  Dorian  Invasion",  is  "almost 
too  awful  to  contemplate ".  Though  this  story  has 
found  an  English  publisher,  it  will  presumably  find  its 
most  appreciative  public  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where 
the  author's  muse  apparently  was  nurtured.  The 
narrative  is  laid  at  the  time  of  the  second  American 
war,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  patriotic  fervour  ;  the 
Britisher  however  is  really  not  nearly  so  villainous  as 
one  might  have  expected  him  to  be  in  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  but  a 
total  lack  of  literary  quality ;  and  the  mind  of  the 
conscientious  reader  is  evenly  divided  between  anxiety 
for  the  hero's  scalp  and  agonised  personal  apprehen- 
sions of  the  reappearance  of  "  the  funny  man  ", 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  John  Henry  Newman."     By  A.  [R.  Waller  and  G.  H.  S. 
Burrow.    London  :  Constable. 

This  is  a  brightly  written  and  capitally  arranged  volume  of 
"  The  Westminster  Biographies  ",  which  we  consider  do  Messrs. 
Constable  credit.  The  authors  now  and  then  wax  over-eloquent  : 
they  might  desist  from  such  verbiage  as  "  the  impeccable 
instinct  of  genius "  and  for  " an  affair  of  the  heart"  they  had 
better  write  "  a  love  affair  ".  But  Newman  in  his  Oriel  days, 
moving  among  that  brilliant  circle  which  included  Pusey, 
Keble,  Whately  and  —not  least — Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  is 
sketched  in  this  little  book  with  skill.  The  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  whose  name  is  now 
certainly  the  least  familiar,  had  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
genius  than  had  any  other  of  the  reformers  who  gathered  in  the 
second  and  third  decades  of  last  century  in  the  Oriel  Common 
Room.  Of  Froude  indeed  Newman  himself  said  :  "  one  of  the 
acutest  and  clearest  and  deepest  men  in  the  memory  of  man 
He  was  not  by  any  means  the  ascetic  in  all  things  which  one 
might  expect  from  the  introspective  morbid  diary  he  kept  as  a 
check  upon  himself.  Froude  was  "  a  keen  boatman,  a  daring 
rider  to  hounds  ".  These  little  biographies  ought  to  have 
indices. 

"  Thomas  Henry  Huxley."    By  Edward  Clodd.    Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood.    1902.    2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  "  Modern  English  Writers  ".  We  are 
not  much  enamoured  of  the  series.  "  Tennyson  ",  for  instance 
was  scrappy  and  uncalled  for.  Mr.  Clodd  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  us  his  views  of  the  present  age.  It  is 
"without  enthusiasm",  he  says,  "without  aspiration  save  as 
these  are  moved  by  ignoble  lust  of  empire  or  by  enervating 
craving  after  luxury  Mr.  Clodd  takes  himself  very  seriously 
indeed.  But  he  is  far  more  to  the  point  when  he  restricts  him- 
self to  Huxley  and  to  science  :  and  failing  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
admirable  Life  and  Letters  some  such  little  volume  as  this  will 
prove  really  useful.  The  true  province  of  the  agnostic  as 
Huxley  pictured  him  is  given  in  the  following  passage,  which 
Mr.  Clodd  quotes  from  a  letter  published  in  the  "  Literary 
Guide"  :  "The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  idolatry  is  so 
strong  that,  faute  de  mieux,  it  falls  down  and  worships  negative 
abstractions  as  much  the  creation  of  the  mind  as  the  stone 
idol  of  the  hands.  The  one  object  of  the  Agnostic  (in  the  true 
sense)  is  to  knock  this  tendency  on  the  head  whenever  or 
wherever  it  shows  itself.    Our  physical  science  is  full  of  it  ". 

"  British  Vegetable  Galls."   By  Edward  T.  Connold.  Lor.don : 
Hutchinson.    1901.    \os.  M.  net. 

Like  most  writers  who  do  good  and  thorough  work  in 
natural  history  Mr.  Connold  is  nothing  if  not  modest  :  he 
calls- his  book  "an  introduction"  to  the  study  of  galls.  Mr. 
Connold  will  appeal  probably  to  a  somewhat  small  public, 
but  the  steiling  character  of  his  work  should  win  him  the 
approval  of  the  true  naturalist.  He  promises  another  volume 
by-and-by  dealing  only  with  the  oak  galls.  The  present 
volume  deals  with,  amongst  other  gall  ]3rotuberances  an'd 
monstrosities,  what  we  often  hear  described  in  the  North  of 
England  as  the  witches'  brooms,  the  strange  tangled  masses 
that  arc  to  be  seen  in  many  birch  trees  and  are  taken  by  some 
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folk  for  birds'  nests.  The  whole  subject  of  the  gall  is  extremely 
curious  and  interesting.  The  life  history  of  cynips  and  of  the 
various  inquillines  that  affect  oak  galls  was  slightly  touched 
upon  by  Kirby  and  Spence.  A  world  of  discovery  lies  open  to 
the  bold  adventurer  in  galls. 

'•  Select    Documents    of   English    Constitutional  History. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  Adams  and  H.  Morse  .Stephens.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901. 
The  intention  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stephens — Professors 
of  History  at  Yale  and  Cornell  respectively — has  been  to 
present  to  not  very  advanced  students  of  English  history  a 
collection  of  documents  bearing  on  the  (ievelopment  of  the 
Constitution  from  Norman  to  Victorian  times.  The  early  docu- 
ments, which  begin  with  extracts  from  Domesday  and  with 
William  I.'s  ordinance  separating  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Courts  have  been  done  into  modern  English.  It  will  be  useful 
for  advanced  classes  in  schools  no  doubt. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Limited,  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Howard  Vincent  Wall  Map  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  affords  an  exceedingly  useful  and  easy 
mode  of  reference  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  possessions 
of  King  Edward  VII.  at  his  accession.  Only  when  the 
Empire  is  seen  at  a  glance  on  a  fair-sized  map  is  it  possible  to 
realise  what  its  proportions  are.  For  instance,  without  Alaska 
the  United  States  of  America  present  quite  a  modest  appear- 
ance beside  the  bulk  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  map  is 
accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  in  which  Sir  Howard  Vincent 
briefly  surveys  the  13,000,000  square  miles  of  the  British 
dominions.  Sir  Howard's  enthusiasm  for  the  Empire  is 
intelligible  and  pardonable,  but  when  he  talks  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  as  "  that  great  poet "  he  pleases  us  as  little  as  we 
imagine  he  will  please  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  himself  when  he 
styles  him  "  the  Laureate  of  the  United  Empire  Trade  League  ". 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

KUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

Slxty=five  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims  by 
leath  during  1900  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed 
the  non-profit  rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average, 
;qual  to  an  Addition  of  considerably  over  50  per  cent,  to 
.he  Original  Assurances. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 
lEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

PHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

URE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
ery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ^1300,000.  Total 
'onds  over  .^£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SmTfi.  Ge?teral  Manager. 

FOUNDED  1823. 

The  Edinburgh 

T  ift^  Assurance 
LaILKj  Company. 

rHE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 
*ANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Jusiness  alone— without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks— which  affords 
le  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (^500,000), 
esides  a  large  Accumulated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 
£3,650,000. 

VORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.   MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 


LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     EARLY  BONUSES. 


fanager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD  HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 
Head  Offlce-22  QEOROE  STREET,  EDINBURQH. 
London  Office- 11  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^ 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 
HEAd1)FFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5.000.000.   Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Established  1836.) 

FIRE.       LIFE.      ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES. 
Invested  Funds     -     -  £9,802,414. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  teims. 
Head  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO..  LIMITED. 

FIRE.        (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200.000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.    Liberal  Conditions 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COiyiI»ANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HEAD  OFFICES   { Km'gJjd'sTS.'iSS!''- 


Income  for  1900  ..... 
Invested  Funds  at  3lst  December,  1900  - 


£2,950,899 
£9,886,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEY,  Sub-Manaser. 

JOHN  ti.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Z.1MITED), 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVESTED  FUNDS    £42,000,000. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Qui  vi'Aimc  me  Siiive.    Par  Madame  Henriette  Bezan^on. 
Paris  :  Plon.    1902.    3f.  50c. 

Those  who  still  imagine  that  a  French  novel  cannot  be  other 
than  "suggestive"  or  downright  improper  must  to-day  be 
deemed  old-fashioned.  It  is  no  longer  a  difficulty,  a  puzzle,  to 
single  out  a  story  for  your  niece  or  nephew.  You  have  not 
now  to  take  the  bookseller  into  your  confidence,  confessing 
yourself  embarrassed  ;  nor  need  he  rack  his  brains  in  order  to 
recommend  something  safe  and  suitable,  and  finally  declare 
that  "there  is  only  Henry  Greville".  That  honourable  name 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  novelists  who  "may 
be  read  by  everyone "  ;  but  to-day  that  list  is  long,  and 
year  by  year  that  list  grows  longer.  Scanning  it,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  number  of  veritable  artists  who  are  content 
to  produce  pleasant,  healthy  work  :  that  polished  stylist 
M.  Guy  de  Chantepleure,  for  instance — Pierre  Loti  himself 
has  written  nothing  more  delicate  and  graceful  than 
"  Ma  Conscience  en  Robe  Rose"  and  "  Chateau  en  Fleurs" — 
Madame  Gabrielle  Reval,  author  of  "  Les  Sevriennes",  Madame 
Lescot,  author  of  that  masterpiece,  "  Le  Roman  d'un  Petit 
Vieux  ",  Andrd  Lichtenberger,  author  of  "  Mon  Petit  Trott " 
and  "  Portraits  de  Jeunes  Filles",  and  now  Madame  Henriette 
Bezanijon  who,  in  "  Qui  m'Aime  me  Suive  ",  portrays  to  perfec- 
tion the  "jeune  fille  "  whose  parents  belong  to  the  well-to-do 
bourgeoisie. 

In  Madame  Henriette  Bezancon's  amusing  book  in  the 
midst  of  a  bevy  of  "jeune  filles"  comes  suddenly  Pierre 
Bertrand,  an  explorer  from  Dahomey.  Immediately,  ex- 
citement. The  mere  name  Dahomey  suggests  savages, 
swamps,  lions,  fevers.  Each  "jeune  fille"  is  thrilled:  can- 
not keep  her  eyes  off  Pierre  Bertrand.  And  here  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  in  no  class  more  than  in  the  well-to-do 
bourgeoise  is  marriage  considered  so  important,  and  discussed 
so  openly.  Mothers  and  daughters  are  eloquent  over  the 
matter.  When  Mdlle.  Henriette  is  sixteen  she  is  already  garru- 
lous over  a  fiance,  and,  in  her  parents,  finds  sympathetic 
accomplices.  All  Madame  Bezancon's  young  ladies  are  of  this 
pattern  :  their  prey  is  Pierre  Bertrand.  But  we  will  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  that  these  vulgar  exhibitions  are  not  a  proof 
of  utter  immodesty.  In  England  they  would  be  scandalous; 
in  Paris,  among  the  bourgeoisie,  they  are  regarded  as 
legitimate  and — necessary.  The  stout  bourgeoise  would  feel 
that  she  had  failed  to  do  her  most  sacred  duty,  if  her 
daughter  became  a  "  vieille  fille ".  Any  way,  we  confess 
we  are  entertained  by  their  gossip  ;  and  we  enjoy  Madame 
Bezanqon's  bright  descriptions  of  the  typical  bourgeois  re- 
ceptions .  .  .  music,  tea,  sugared  cakes,  impromptu  dances. 
A  most  humorous  touch  is  that  which  deals  with  the  downfall 
of  Rene  Capre  :  Rene  Capre,  a  good  soul  but  dreadfully  dull 
and  plain,  who  was  made  much  of  before  the  appearance  of 
Pierre  Bertrand,  but  who  is  ignored  or  snubbed  when  the  hero 
from  Dahomey  makes  his  rentree.  However,  Pierre  Bertrand 
is  a  nuisance.  He  is  vain,  and  he  is  priggish.  He 
pompously  declares  that  if  ever  he  marry,  his  wife  must 
love  him  enough  to  follow  him  to  Dahomey.  Mdlle.  Jane, 
however,  cannot  make  that  sacrifice.  In  Paris,  yes.  In 
Dahomey,  no.  For  in  Dahomey  there  would  be  no  recep- 
tions, dances  ;  no  sugared  cakes.  .  .  .  Mdlle.  Jane's 
dismissal  of  Pierre  Bertrand  is  another  of  Madame  Bezangon's 
subtle  and  humorous  touches.  However,  a  very  charming 
woman  pamter  consents  to  live  in  Dahomey,  and  this,  we  must 
confess,  does  not  show  much  insight  on  her  part.  She  is  too 
clever  10  put  up  with  Pierre  Bertrand  for  long.  She  ought 
to  have  recognised  as  much  :  for  Pierre  Bertrand  never  calls 
on  her  without  exhibiting  his  photographs,  and  talking 
Dahomey.  Mdlle.  Jane  marries  an  urbane  gentleman  who 
dances  and  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  "  piece  of  music" 
to  perfection.  Her  friends  are  either  engaged  in  the  end,  or  on 
the  verge  of  it.  At  least,  two  of  them  hope  that  "  he  "  is  about 
to  speak  ".  The  mothers,  in  fact,  have  done  their  best  ;  and 
the  fathers  may  doze  in  their  arm-chairs,  and  that  good  soul 
Rene  Capre  is  ignored  and  snubbed  no  longer  when  Pierre 
Bertrand  and  his  camera  return  to  Dahomey.  In  fine,  Madame 
Bezan(;on'i  book  is  highly  amusing.  Her  characters  are 
thoroughly  genuine.  Her  style  is  bright,  and  now  and  then 
she  can  be  pleasingly  satirical. 

Lcttrs  Figures.    Par  Maurice  Barres.     Paris.     Felix  Juven. 
1 90 1.    3f.  50c. 

M.  Maurice  Barres  is  a  "patriot".  And  we  are  suspicious 
of"  patriots  ",  for  they  are  misguided  or  thoroughly  "  mechant  " 
as  a  rule,  and  apt  to  make  patriotism  a  profession.  It  is 
possible  to  live  by  patriotism  in  Paris.  If  you  can  scribble 
off  |)atriotic  stanzas,  write  patriotic  articles,  introducing  the 
words  "  France"  and  "flag"  perpetually,  referring  in  maudlin 
manner  to  the  "pioupiou",  concluding  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "  France  will  be  France  always  you  should  gam 
enough  to  satisfy  your  needs.  Indeed,  you  should  be  al^le  to 
"save".  Also,  we  disappfovei  the  practice  of  making  politics 
play  the  most  important  part  in  a  novel.  Especially  con- 
temporary politics,  with  contemporary  politicians  for  the  char- 
acters.   And  this  is  what  M.  Maurice  Barres  has  done  in 


"  Leurs  Figures  The  chief  "  incident  in  the  book  is  the 
Panama  scandal.  But  why  not  let  it  rest  ?  Long  ago  that 
"  incident  "  was  "  closed  ".  M.  Barres,  however,  tells  the 
entire  lamentable  story  again,  and  with  the  end  of  attacking 
M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  and  President  Loubet.  That  much  is 
transparent.  Then,  he  seizes  this  opportunity  of  abusing  the 
Jews,  singling  out  M.  Reinach  and  Cornelius  Herz  for  special 
condemnation.  All  this  is  cheap,  and  very  stale.  We  may 
have  it  any  day  in  the  "  Libre  Parole"  or  "  Intransigeant "  for 
the  price  of  one  halfpenny  ;  yet  M.  Barres  expects  us  to  pay 
3f  50c.  for  his  rechauffe.  Traces  of  M.  Barres'  journalistic 
training  are  apparent  throughout  the  volume.  Some  sensation 
was  caused  a  short  while  ago  by  the  announcement  that  he  had) 
abandoned  the  press  for  novel- writing  ;  but  he  will  have 
entirely  to  change  his  methods  and  also  cultivate  his  style  if  he 
would  be  respected. 

Rcvuc  des  Deux  Mondes.     15  March.    3  fr. 

This  number  contains  an  article  of  great  interest  by  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  on  the  work  effected  by  Austria  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. The  whole  story  of  the  gain  thus  effected  for  civilisation 
has  never  been  told  before  so  comprehensively  or  in  so  acces- 
sible a  form.  It  is  a  feat  the  accomplishm_ent  of  which  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  may  set  against  other  essays  m  govern- 
ment less  successful.  Avoiding  many  of  the  errors  to  whicb 
Western  Governments  attempting  to  civilise  Oriental  popula- 
tions are  prone,  the  Austrians  have  succeeded  in  making  of 
these  provinces  the  district  "where  the  contact  of  West  with. 
East  has  done  less  harm  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ". 
M.  Boissier  continues  his  masterly  series  of  papers  on  Tacitus. 
This  month  he  treats  of  the  great  historian's  political  ideas,  and' 
strenuously  combats  the  prevailing  theory  that  he  was  a  dis- 
appointed aristocrat  longing  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
oligarchy.  He  wished  however  to  make  history  a  source  of 
moral  instruction  and  "  the  conscience  of  humanity ",  hence 
the  severity  of  the  judgments  he  passed  upon  the  C;csars 
without  having  any  hostility  to  Cssarism  as  an  institution. 
There  is  a  sketch  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet  of  Queen  Victoria's 
visit  to  France  in  1843  extracted  from  the  unpublished  corre- 
spondence of  the  Princess  Lieven  and  Guizot. 

Revue  de  Paris.    London:  Unwin.    15  March.    2f  50c. 

Maeterlinck  has  a  curious  article  on  "  La  Chance",  in  which 
he  touches  upon  the  ironies  of  life — its  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
surprises.  The  paper  must  be  read  carefully  in  order  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  but  an  idea  of  its  substance  may 
be  gathered  from  the  concluding  paragraph.  "  Parcourons 
done,  sans  nous  lasser,  tous  les  chemins  qui  menent  de  notre 
conscience  k  notre  inconscience.  Nous  arriverons  ainsi  li 
tracer  une  sorte  de  sentier  dans  les  grandes  routes  encore 
impraticables  qui  vont  de  ce  qu'on  voit  ;\  ce  qu'on  ne  voit 
pas  :  de  I'homme  a  Dieu  et  de  I'individu  ;\  I'univers.  Au  bout 
de  ces  routes  se  cache  le  secret  general  de  la  vie.  En  attendant, 
adoptons  I'hypothcse  qui  encourage  le  mieux  notre  vie  dans 
cette  vie  univer.selle  qui  a  besoin  de  nous  pour  percer  ses 
propres  enigmes  :  car  nous  sommes  ceux  en  qui  ses  secrets 
achevent  de  se  cristalliser  le  plus  rapidement,  !e  plus  limpide- 
ment."  Miss  Hannah  Lynch's  very  dull  story,  "  Tres 
Veridique  Histoire  d'une  Petite  Fille ",  comes  at  last  to- 
a  close.  It  has  been  out  of  place  in  the  "Revue  de  Paris", 
which  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  serial  stories.  The 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan  is  discussed  intelligently  by 
M.  Victor  Berard. 
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'The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major "in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -  from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORPOLK  SUIT       -      -       „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -        „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -       „  50s, 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DuNiQP  Tyres  ' 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 
See  the  Company's  trade  mark  on 

the  inner  tube  as  well  as  Trade  Mark, 

the  outer  cover. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS.  ASTON  CROSS.  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Millt. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 


BRAGG'S 


PURE 
VEGETABLE 


CHARCOAL. 


IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 
The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  suHTicient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers.  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 
as  ^^lr,^;  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tir.s,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemi»u. 


D!*J.M.BARRIE5ay5:-''WI1ATI 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
'MyLADyNICOTINEl 


IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHERr 

J-  C  ARRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconi^it. 


OF  f  INE5T  5ELECTED;3TRAf  NS 

■  a   AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEhl>  GuiDi^  cuntains  a  beicLt  Li>i  ot  tht  besi  Vegetables  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURIT8ES. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  Ac. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


Entrance  at 

61-62  Chaneepy  Lane. 

Provides  means  for  placing  in  Absolute  Safety,  under  the  Depositor'.s 
own  control,  and  Open  to  Daily  Inspection,  all  kinds  of  Securities,, 

Bonds,  Deeds,  Plate,  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and  Valuables  of 

every  description. 

Safes  from  £1  1s.  per  annum. 

Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5S.  per  annum. 

Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  5S> 

Special  arrangements  made  for  I  DEPOSIT  BANK. — Money  received' 
storing  Property  during  owner's  tern-  on  deposit  lor  short  penods  at  2I  per 
purary  absence.  I    cent,  interest. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,   whi  h  is  open  free  from  9  A  M 
lo  6  V  -M.    Descriptive   Prospectus  and    full  particu'ars  may   be  obtained  Ironi' 
E.  Vincent  E\  ^ns,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE.  LONDON,  W.C. 


TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  foi  the 
above    COLONIES,  calling  at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMKO 

(F.  GREEN  &  CO.  i  Head  Offices: 

managers  y  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue.  Londi  n. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. ,  or  to 
Branch  Office.  i(S  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cro'iS.  .S.  W. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA.  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAiL 
.  OC  \J.  SERVICES.   

Po    t-\   FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLE? 
.  OC  \J.     MALTA,      '  ■•■''^ 


EGYPT,    ADEN,  BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA,    CEYLON;    STRAITS,    CHINA,  lAPAN 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


KURRACHEE, 
AUSTRALIA, 


PjB  t\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OC  \J.    TOURS.    For  Particulars  aoply  at  the  Lor.donOfEces.iaaLeaden- 


liall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


3r*d  Thousand. 
BENJAMIN  KIDD'S 

NEW  BOOK, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILISATION. 

Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Pilot. — "Once  in  possession  of  his  formula,  he  applies  it  resolutely  to  old  and 
new.  As  with  some  space-penetrating  telescope  he  sweeps  the  universe,  ranging 
over  histories  and  institutions,  until  he  has  revealed  the  connection  between  our 
present-day  problems  and  the  past  out  of  which  they  have  arisen — nay,  not  only,  or 
even  chiefly,  that,  but  the  bearing  on  them  of  future  developments,  as  yet  descried 
in  their  potency,  not  in  definite  form.  Thus  the  whole  volume  exhibits  what  may 
.be  termed  a  drama  of  thought." 


MACMILLAN'S  GUIDES. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information  and 
prepared  expressly  for  these  Guides.    Globe  8vo. 

GUIDE  TO   EASTERN    MEDITERRANEAN  (in 

eluding  GREECE  and  the  GREEK  ISLANDS).    9s  net. 

GUIDE   TO  WESTERN   MEDITERRANEAN  (in 

eluding  SICILY),    gs.  net. 
Guardian. — "  Two  excellent  little  volumes  on  the  lands  that  border  the  Mediter- 
ranean Reach  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  in  quantity  and  quality." 

GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    los.  net. 

Queen.  — "  The  best  ten  shillings'  worth  of  bound  information  in  English,  by 
English  writers  and  publishers,  on  Italy  for  the  traveller  that  has  yet  appeared." 

GUIDE  TO  PALESTINE  AND  EGYPT,  ios.net. 

Academy. — "  The  volume  on  Palestine  and  Egypt  is  particularly  well  done  

The  information  given  is  remarkably  well  selected  and  conveniently  put," 


1902  Issue  Ready  March  26. 

THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World,  for  the  Year  1902. 

'Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D.     Revised  Officially. 
Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CAUSES 

TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aveburv,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Map.  8vo. 
15s.  net. 

MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde 

Fowler,  Author  of  "  A  Year  with  the  Birds,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Frances  L. 
.Fuller.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


APRIL  NUMBERS  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  IS.    Contents  for  APRIL: 

A     PATH     ON     THE     GREAT  NOVELS  WITH   A  MORAL.  By 

WATERS.    By  W.  J.  Fletcher.  b.  N.  Langdon-Davies. 

'ST.  LUCIA,  1778.    By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  SLAVES  OF  THE  OAR. 

Fortescue.  king    DROUGHT.     By    W.  H. 

PRIMROSE  DAY.  Ogilvie. 

ART  AND  life.   By  Lewis  F.  Day.  THE    CHINAMAN.       By  Robin 

'ODE  TO  JAPAN.    By  A.  C.  Benson.  \  Roscoe. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains:- 

"THE  PIAINS  ACROSS  "  (The  Overland  Trip  to  California  in  the  so's).  By 
Noah  Brooks. 

AN  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  ALEXANDER  II.  By  a  Witness  of  his  ass.is- 
sination.    From  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  Hortense  Rhea. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  CONCERNING  THE  BUDDHA.  By  T.  W. 
Riivs  Davids. 

THE  BEAUTIFYING  OF  VILLAGE  AND  TOWN.    By  Sylvester  Baxter. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  lai. 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains: 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  MYSTERIOUS  RECITAL.  Story.  By  Tudor 
Jenks. 

THE  HOYS  OF  THE  RINCON  RANCH.    A  Long  .Story,  complete  in  this 

number.    Ky  H.  S.  Cam  iki.d. 
INITHE  WOODS— APRIL.     Illustrated  from  photogr.iphs.     By  Rosalind 

Richards. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  YounK. 
MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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Biography. 

"Great  Educators"  :  — Pestalozzi  (A.  Pinloche).  Heinemann. 
Fiction. 

Pandora  (Mrs.  Salzeheider).     San  Francisco:  Whitaker  and  Ray 
Company.  $1. 

The  King's  Sceptre  (Walter  E.  Grogan).    Bristol  :  Arrowsmitli.  (3s, 
The  Keys  of  the  House  (Algernon  Gissing).    Methuen.  6j. 
The  Assassins  (N.  M.  Meakin).     Heinemann.  ds. 
Monsieur  Martin  (W.  Carey).    Blackwood.  6^. 

The  Pi  nes  of  Lory  (J.  A.  Mitchell).    New  York  :  Life  Publishing 
Company. 

Zike  Mouldom  (Orme  Agnus) ;   A  Lord  of  the   Soil  (Hamilton 

Drummond).    Ward,  Lock.    6^-.  each. 
A  Slow  Awakening  (Edith  Gray  Wheelwright).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

ds. 

A  Muddied  Oaf  (Frank  Rutter  and  Ladbroke  Black).    Treherne.  u. 
The  Dark  of  the  Moon  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Macmillan.  65-. 
A  Mystery  of  S.  Rule's  (Ethel  F.  Heddle).    Blackie.  6i. 
Therese    Raquin    (Emile  Zola.     Translated  by  Edward  Vizetelly), 

31.  6rt'. ;  John  Lott's  Alice  (Frances  C.  Burmester),  6.!-.  Grant 

Richards. 

The  Girl  from  S.  Agneta's  (J.  H.  Voxall,  M.P.).    Ralph  Holland. 
3J-.  ()d. 

A  Vision  of  Beauty  (Joseph  Hatton)  ;  The  Dead  Ingleby  (Tom 
Gallon).    Hutchinson.    6^.  each. 

History  and  Arcii.ilology. 
The  Story  of  the  Khedivate  (Edward  Dicey).    Rivingtons.  l6x. 
Companion  to  the  English  History  [Middle  Ages]  (Edited  by  Francis 

Pierrepoint  Barnard).    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    %s.  6d. 

net. 

Denmark,  Past  and  Present  (Margaret  Thomas).    Treherne.    6s.  net. 
Coronation  of  a  King  (M.  F.  Johnston).    Chapman  and  Hall.  5^. 
The  Sufferings  of  the  Royal  Family  during  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Smithers,  Hampden  and  Co.     lo^-.  6d.  net. 
Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  Antiquities,  ike,  in  the  British  Museum 

(O.  M.  Dalton).    British  Museum. 

Natural  History. 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Henry  Hoare).    Humphreys.    Js.  6d. 
net. 

School  Books. 

The  Story  of  Euclid  (W.  B.  Frankland).    Newnes.  is. 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes  (E.  H.  Blakeney).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Book  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (D.  C.  Jackson 
and  J.  P.  Jackson),  7s.  6d.  ;  A  Text-book  of  Applied  English 
Grammar  (Edwin  Herbert  Lewis),  2s. ;  A  Laboratory  Manual  of 
Physics  (Henry  Crew  and  Robert  R.  Tatnall),  5^.  New  Vork  : 
The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan. 

Outlines  of  Metaphysics  (John  S.  Mackenzie).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  and  the  Life  of  Sujna  Gokulaji 

Zala  (Manassukharama  Suryarama  Tripathi.    Second  Edition). 

Bombay  :  N.  M.  T.  and  Co. 
Health,   Speech,   and   Song   (Jutta   Bell-Ranske).  Sonnenschein. 

45-.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Continental  Reformation  (B.  J.  Kidd).    Rivingtons.    is.  net. 
"  The  Century  Bible  "  : — Corinthians.    Edinburgh  :  Jack. 
The  Parson's  Handbook  (New  Edition.     Percy  Dearmer).  Grant 
Richards.    6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Causes  of  Death  among  the  Assured  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 
and  Life  Assurance  Society  (Claud  Muirhead).  Edinburgh : 
Clark. 

Commercial  Trusts  (John  R.  Dos  Passos).    Putnams.  $1. 

Desiderio  (Edmund  G.  Gardner).    Dent.    4^.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages,  Chr.  Fr.  Grieb's 

(Tenth  Edition.    Vol.  L    Revised  by  Arnold  Schroer).  Frowde. 

14J. 

Industrial  Democracy  (Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb).  New  and  cheaper 
edition.    Longmans.    12s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr. ;  La  Revue,  lfr.30;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2.r. ;  The 
Bookseller,  6d ;  The  Anglo-American  Magazine,  ly.;  The 
Connoisseur,  is.;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  6d.; 
The  Forum,  35c.;  The  Studio,  i^.;  the  Economic  Journal,  S^. 
net;  The  Book  Buyer,  15c.;  The  Open  Court,  lOc;  The  North 
American  Review,  2s.  6d.;  The  World's  Work,  2Sc. 

For  April  :— The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is. 


The  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 

Revised  to  date.     Now  offered  on  tlie    instalment  plan  by  the 
Saturday  Review.     14  vols.  £8  16s. 


The  first  8  volumes  may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of  5S.  down 
and  ten  shillings  per  month  for  17  months.  The  remaining  6  volumes 
will  be  published  during  the  present  year.    Particulars  on  application. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN^  BOOKS. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  AKCHir.AI.I)  R.  COLOUHOUX, 
LUthor  of  "  The  Overland  to  China,  "  &c.    With  j  Maps  and  122  Illustrations  from 

Photograplis  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  i3s.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "A  perfect  mine  of  information.    Mr.  Colquhoun 
ives  us,  in  a  volume  of  handy  size  and  lavislily  equipped  with  maps,  sketches,  and 
hotcgraphs,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  account  of  the  Pacific  and  the  nations  now 
ittling  therein." 

IAIN   CURRENTS  OF  XlXth  CENTURY  LITERATURE. 

liy  Dr.  r.F.OROE  IIRANDES.    Vol.  1 1,  qs.  net. 

THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY. 
FHE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WORD  BOOK. 

A  Dictionary'  with  Indication  of  Pronunciation,  Etymologies,  and  Dates 
of  Earliest  Appearance  of  French  Words  in  the  Language. 
By  H.  EDGREN,  Ph.D.,  and  P.  C.  BURNET,  M.A. 
^ith  an  Explanatory  Preface  by  R.  J.  LLOYD,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Reader 
,  Phonetics  iu  the   University  College,   Liverpool,     i  vol.  cloth,   los,  ;  half- 
morocco,  16s. 

The  Sects ffian, — **  So  well  done  that  it  deserves  an  uncommon  success.  Its 
sfinitions  are  wonderfully  precise  and  concise,  and  it  gives  information  about 
le  origin  and  history  of  each  word  with  a  business-like  brevity  that  would  do 
mour  to  an  inter-oceanic  cablegram.    It  is  an  admirable  dictionary." 

I  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

SURVEY  OF  MAN  S  RECORD.    Edited  by  Dr.  Helmolt.   The  New  Volume 
is  now  ready.    Cloth,  15s.  net  :  half  morocco,  21s.  net. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  NATIONS. 

With  Maps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 
A  Full  Prospectus  of  the  Scries  on  application. 

THE  RBGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Series  of  Twelve  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Physical  Erivironment  of  the 
atlons.    Edited  by  H.  J.  M-\CKINDER,  M.A.    ^4  4s.  the  Set  or  separate 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

VOLUME  11. 

THE  NEARER  EAST. 

y  D.  G.  HOG-\.RTH,  M..\.    With  Coloured  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams. 
A  Full  Prospectus  and  List  of  the  Series  oti  application. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  KAMA, 

And  other  Love  Lvrics  from  India. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  LAURENCE  HOPE,    i  vol.  ss.  net. 
The /4 //if «<?•«;« — "Mr.  Hope  brings  to  his  task  a  considerable  command  over 
irious  rhythms  and  a  delicate  gift  of  melody.    He  has  caught  admirably  the 
iminant  notes  of  Indian  love  poetry." 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  SQUIB. 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  R.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

[  Third  I inprcssion. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Will  give  everybody  who  takes  even  the  most  super- 
lal  interest  in  contempoiary  politics  a  hearty  laugh." 

MR.  DOOLET'S  OPINIONS. 

By  F.  P.  DUNNE.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ySccojid  I ijipression. 

The  Acade)iiy. — "This  book  Is  superbly  intelligent.  There  Is  enough  wit  in  it 
stock  a  score  of  humourists." 


A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

lited  by  Edmund  Go<iSE.  A  Library  Edition  in  12  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  £^  4s.  for  the  set  of  i.j  Volumes,  limited  to  1,000  Sets,  or  separate 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

r.— THE   LADY   OF   THE  CAMELLIAS. 

By  .4.i,EX ANDF.R  Dumas  the  Younger.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor, 
3  Coloured  Plates  by  (George  Jeanniot,  a  Pnotogravure,  and  Portraits. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.  — "  It  stands  for  the  most  popular  of  its  author's  successes  ; 

d,  what  is  more,  it  is  precisely  typical  of  his  workmanship  in  its  best  and  most 

tural  elements." 

SIX -SHILLING  NOVELS. 
SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  "  The  Luck  of  the  Vails,"  Sc. 
Mr.  W.  L.  CoL'RTNEv  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  — "  The  picture  is  a  brilliant  one, 
■  the  author  of  "  Dodo  '  has  already  proved  that  he  can  draw  from  recognised 
>dels,  and  his  latest  canvas  is  as  brilliant  as  any  of  thoie  which  have  come  from 
;  easel." 

A  PROPHET  OF  THE  REAL. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER. 

Really  clever  in  plot,  well  written,  passionate,  and 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD. 

By  .MAR(;ARET  L.  WOOIJS.     \Second  Impression. 
The  Times.  —  ■'  Places  her  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.    Everyone  should 
id  '  Spns  of  the  Sword.'  " 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN. 

By  DOI.F  WVLLARDE. 
The  Academy. — "The  story  is  an  outstanding  one.    There  are  passages  of 
)Ught  and  colour  which  aladden  and  characters  wliich  interest.    A  light  wit 
ims  through  the  dialogue.  " 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

By  N.  M.  MEAKIN, 

BY  BREAD  ALONE. 

By  I.  K.  FRIEDMAN. 

THE  GREAT  GOD  SUCCESS. 

V-i  JOHN  fiRAHAM.    4^.  {Dollar  Library. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


rhe  Morning  Pott.- 
amatlc.  " 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 

THE   OLD   ROYAL    PALACE  OF 

WHITKIIALL.  By  ElJ(jAK  .SllEri'ARD,  D. D.,  .Sul;-Dc-an 
i>f  II. M.  Chapels  Koyal,  .Suli- Aliiioiicr  lo  the  Kinj^  ;  Author  <^f 
"  Mcmf)rial.s  of  St.  James's  Palace."  With  6  Photogravure  Plates 
and  33  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


OK  HORACIi  WALP(JLli.  Edited 
WALPOLE,  K.C.B.    With  2  portraits. 


by  SIR  spi:ncer 

41.  (3d.  net. 


OWENS  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL 

ES.SAVS.  Edited  by  T.  E.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  and  JAMES 
TAIT,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  History.  With  5  Maps. 
8vo.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Professor  F.  York  Powell  in  the  Manclicsicr  Guardian  :—"  It  will  take  its 
place  as  a  Festschrift  beside  the  very  best  of  its  kind  either  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  beyond." 

THOUGHTS    ON     EDUCATION  : 

Speeches  and  Sermons.  By  MANDELL  CREIGIITON,  D.D., 
sometime  Bishop  of  London.  Edited  by  Louise  Creighton. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  'J'liesday  next. 

SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS'  CAMPING 

IN  MOROCCO.  By  LADY  GROVE.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait  and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  7.",.  6d.  net. 

THE  FULHAM  CONFERENCE. 

CONFESSION     AND  ABSOLU- 

TION,  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Fulham  Palace  on 
December  31,  1901,  and  January  I,  1902.  Edited  by  HENRY 
WACE,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    Svo.  3s.  net. 

PASTOR  AGNORUM  :  a  Schoolmaster  s 

Afterthoughts.  By  JOHN  HUNTLEV  SKRINE,  Warden  of 
Glenalmond,  Author  of  "A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net.  \_0n  Tuesday  next. 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY  (New  Volume). 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  ROBIN.SON,  B.D. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS.    By  Henry  H. 

MONTGOMERY,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.  \0n  Tuesday  next. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  LUCIAN. 

By  AUGUSTA   M.  CAMPBELL  DAVIDSON,  M.A.Edin. 

Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
Contents. — The  Sale  of  Philosophers — Concerning  Paid  Companions — Hermo- 
timus  :  or,  the  Sects — The  True  History— Ale.x.inder  ;  or,  the  False  Prophet — Zeus 
the  Tragedian — The  Orator's  Guide. 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY:  Up  to  date 

Recipes.  By  Mrs.  DE  SALIS,  Author  of  "  Entrees  a  la  Mode,'' 
&c.    With  24  Plates  (16  in  Colour),  crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to 
Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
composed  throughout,  enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  son  John 
Peter  Rouet.    New  Edition  (1901 ).    Crown  Svo.  9s.  net. 


VOLUME  FOR  1902. 

THE  ANNUAL  CHARITIES  REGIS- 

TER  AND  DIGEST  :  Being  a  Classified  Register  of  Charities 
in  or  available  for  the  i\Ietropolis,  together  with  a  Digest  of 
Information  respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other  Means 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress,  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  an  Elaborate  Index.  With  an 
Introduction  by  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  London.     Svo.  4s.  net. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

APRIL.      Price  Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 

THE    DISENTANGLERS. -Chapter  VII.— The   Adventure   of  the 
Exemplary  Earl. 

MARY  RICH,   COUNTESS  OF  'W.\R\VICK.       F.y  the  Rev.  J. 

VaI  :(;HAN'. 

DIPLOIVIACV.    By  L.  E.  .Smith. 

WHY  ARE  SEA  BIRDS  WHITE?    By  the  Rev.  J.  Isabell. 

BONE  OF  CONTENTION.    By  Tohn  Oxenham. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON.   By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Ch.-ipters  XVII. -XX. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andhew  Lang. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  STANDARD  WORKS.  % 


THE     EYERSUEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume.  T^ 

Edited,  with  Prefatoryl 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged   by  G.  VV.  E. 
Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kingrs— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*.$*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  I  hird  Edition. 
Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Kdilion.    g  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |  Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Begrinning  of  the  Middle  Agres.    (Incktded  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  T/ie  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Keviezv^  1S46-JS90.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Morlev. 

Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W,  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Aldis  Wright. 


Edited  by  W. 
other  Creek  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


Pausanias  and 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*a*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 


By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
Edited  by 
By  John 


The  Making  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Okkkn  and  Miss  K.  Norgatf.. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

KlCJIARU  iUiV.V.N. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork   out    of    Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  In 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his 

Niece,  iM.iZAiiii  1 II  M.  Kosi  cji.. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature, 'and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  PiecqrS.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and|Novelists.    By  Henry  James. 
Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 
Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A, 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Da\  id  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke.    I  vol.  studies  in  Literature,    i  vol'. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  MvERs.  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Th.\ckeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       I       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herl'Ord.    In  lo  vols. 

*«*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilti 
tops,  vs.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With    an    Introductory  Memoir.      Edited  by  SaraH 
Smetham  and  William  D.wies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols 

New  f^dilinii. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.     By  Urooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 


Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth. 

In  1  ■  \'ols.  Each  vohuiie  contains  a 
H.  Mami  -.m-. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 


vols. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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lESSRS.  BELLS  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  i8s.  net. 

HE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  I.    Including  New 

M:iterials  from  the  British  Omdal  Records.  By  JOHN  HOIX.^ND  ROSE, 
M. A.,  late  .Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Flans. 

Mr.  Rose,  Napoleon's  last  biographer  (and  by  far  the  best  that  has  written 
lim  in  our  tongue)  has  corrected  in  many  respects  Lord  Rosebery's  vivid  sketch 
the  Emperor's  last  days." — Professor  York  Powell,  in  the  Mancluster 
xrdiati. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

,  W.  KINGLAKE  :  a  Biographical  and  Literary 

Study.    By  the  Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL.    'With  5  Portraits. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  model  biography." — Manchester  Guardian. 

6  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  M.ips,  6s.  each  net. 

HISTORY    OF     MODERN  EUROPE 

FROM  THE  F.\LL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  THOMAS  HENRY 
DYER,  EL.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued  to  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Arthor  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
O.xford. 

YOL.  YIII.,  WITH  FULL  INDEX,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK, 
NOW  READY. 

■STORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME  IN 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  FERDINAND  GREGOROVIUS.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  H.\milton'.  Crown  8vo.  £z  3s.  net  the  Set,  or  separately.  \'ols.  L, 
II.,  and  III.  6s.  net  each.  Vols.  lY.,  Y.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  YIII.,  each  in  Two 
Parts,  4s.  6d.  net  each  Part. 

2  vols,  small  4to.       i'^.  net  each. 

HE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.   By  Lord  Ronald 

SUTHERLAND  GOWER,  F,S.A.  With  80  Photogravures  and  28  Half- 
tone Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

The  two  volumes  which  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  devoted  to  the  Tower  of 
don  contain  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  the  author,  and,  thanks  to  its 
:Uent  and  well-chosen  illustrations,  the  book  will  probably  hold  its  own  for  some 
■  to  come  as  the  best  popular  history  of  the  famous  building." — The  Times. 

ELL'S  MINIATURE  SERIES  OF  PAINT- 

ERS.  Pott  Evo.  with  8  Illustrations,  is.  net  each,  or  in  limp  leather  with  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  2s.  net  eacli. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

LMAN  HUNT.    HANS  HOLBEIN.    LORD  LEIGHTON. 

TWENTIETH    CENTURY    EDITION  OF 

EBSTER'S      INTERNATIONAL  DIC- 

TIONARY,  Revised  throughout,  with  a  Supplement  of  25,000  Additional 
Words  and  Phrases.  Webster  is  the  best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  It  is  recognised  as  the  Standard  .Authority  throughout  the 
English-speaking  Wcrld.  It  is  an  indispensable  Reference  Book.  2,348  pages; 
SjOoo  Illustrations.  Price,  in  cloth,  30s.  net  ;  or  in  sheepskin,  £2.  net. 
Full  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

idon  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


READY  NEXT  TUESDAY, 


CONAN  DOYLE'S 

HE  HOUND  OF  THE 
BA8KERVILLE8. 

Illustrated  by  SIDNEY  PAGET. 


Price  6s. ;  post  free,  6s.  6d. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD., 
7-12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NOI-V  READY. 
Price  IS.  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

LORD  KELVIN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 


NOW  READY,   PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

he  ABC  of  Table  Tennis. 

By    C.    G.  EAMES. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

'he  ABC  of  Brid§:e. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

SECOND  AND  REVISED  EDITION   NOW  READY. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

rENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


MR.  EDWARD _ARNOILD^  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL    LIBRARIES   AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

A  Ride  in  Morocco  Among 
Believers  and  Traders. 

By  FRANCES  MACNAB, 

Autlior  of  "On  Veldt  and  Farm,"  <S;c. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map.    Demy  8vo.  15s. 
Athcncruin. — "  Miss  Macnab  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a_ distinctly  entertaining 
work  of  travel  and  a  journey  of  singular  interest,  accomplished  in  circumstances 
which  render  it  remarkable.    She  shows  in  this  volume  both  imagination  and  the 
insight  of  the  real  traveller." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  .\  book  worth  reading  and  one  which  gives  a  careful  picture 
of  Morocco  as  it  is." 

World. — "  A  very  readable  book." 

CANON  HENSON'S  NEW  liOOK. 

CROSS-BENCH    VIEWS   OF  CURRENT 

CHURCH  QUESTIONS.  l!y  H.  Henslky  Hicnson,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

IMPERIUM    ET    LIBERTAS.      By  Bernard 

Holland.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Spectator. — "A  remarkable  study  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  British 
Empire.    The  book  is  one  which  it  will  be  the  desire — we  may  perhaps  say  the 
necessity — of  every  student  of  the  higher  politics  of  the  Empire  to  read  carefully." 

PARIS :  A  History  of  the  City  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  Author  of  "  Danton,"  &c. 
One  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

FINLAND  :   Its  Public  and  Private  Economy. 

By  N.   C.    Frederiksen,  formerly    Professor    of   Political    Economy  in 
Copenhagen  University.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Spectator.  —  '^  A  very  careful  and  complete  study." 

MEMORIALS  OF  DEAN  LAKE.    Edited  by 

Katkerine  Lake.    With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Rawlixso  N,  With 
Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  i6s. 
Times.  —  "The  'Memorials'  displays  a  very  memorable  personality  and  some 
very  noteworthy  achievements." 


TWO  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.    By  Richard  Bagot.  6s. 

{Ninth  Impression, 

CYNTHIA'S  WAY.    By  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick.  6s. 

{Fonrih  Impression  in  the  Press. 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


TREGARTHEN'S  WIFE. 

(A   LOVE  STORY.) 
By  F.  M.  WHITE.   Price  6s.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

TREGARTHEN'S  IftTIFE. 

A  Cornish  Romance. 

THE  SUNDAY  SUN  ("The  Book  of  the  Week"  in  a  2I  column  notice)  :— 

"  One  can't  help  being  fascinated  with  the  story  Told  with  heaps  of  '  go  '  and  no 

little  wit.    Hosts  of  delightful  minor  characters.    There  is  no  lack  of  thrilling 

incident  either.    Told  with  vivid  force   with  keen  and  sympathetic  insi.ght.  No 

one  can  go  wrong  in  reading  *  Tregarthen's  Wife."    \  good,  breezy,  healthy  story 

 and  I  feel  confident  that  all  who  read  it  will  join  me  in  asking  Mr.  White  for 

more.  ' 

TREGARTHEN'S  IflZTFE. 

The  Best  Reviewed  Novel  of  the  Year. 

Every  notice  yet  to  hand  speaks  in  tlie  highest  praise  of Tregarthen's  Wife." 
The  Spectator  (2  columns),  Sunday  Sitn,  Chronicle,  Country  Life^  Traveller, 
Athencpum,  Daily  Express,  Literary  World,  Sunday  Times,  Ladies'  Field,  all 
are  unanimous  in  recommending  "  Tregarthen's  Wife." 


GEORGE  NEV^NE.S,  LTD., 

7-12    SOUTHAMTTON    STREET,    SXRAND,    LONDON,  W.C. 

NEW  SERVICE  -  -  - 

-  -  -  UNIFORM. 

The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  of  APRIL  i^lh 
unit  conlaiii 

A  COLOURED  PLATE, 

representing  the  above.     Orders  can  nozv  he  booked. 


Price  eid.,  post-free. 
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The  Library  of  the  late  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  MONDAY,  March  24,  and  Following  Day,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,&C., 
comprising  an  extensive  Collection  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  London  and 
its  Environs— Works  on  Archajology,  History,  Costumes,  Natural  History — Old 
and  Alodern  Poetry — Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Doyle.  &c. — Bio- 
graphical Works— and  Books  on  Manners  and  Customs — a  large  Collection  of 
Newspaper  Cuttings,  Engravings,  Scraps,  &c.,  chiefly  relating  to  London  ;  also  the 
Autograph  Manuscripts  of  several  of  his  most  important  Works. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraiies 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindmgs  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW   AND    IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 


26s  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


SPRING  GARDENING. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  gardening, 

IF  you  have  a  garden. 

IF  you  intend  to  make  a  garden. 

IF  your  hobby  is  gardening. 

IF  you  would  like  to  improve  your  garden. 

IF  you  want  ideas  for  the  garden. 

IF  you  want  advice. 

IF  you  want  a  Standard  Work  on  Gardening. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a 
good  work. 

IF  you  can  spare  a  postcard  write  for  a  pro- 
spectus of  "  The  Gardener's  Assist- 
ant." Edited  by  William  Watson, 
F.R.H.S.,  Curator,  Royal  Garden,  Kew. 

Full  of  illustrations.  Beautiful  coloured  plates.  The 
work  is  comprehensive.  It  forms  a  complete  com- 
pendium of  all  the  operations  in  the  garden — flower 
garden,  fruit  garden,  and  vegetable  garden.  Indispen- 
sable to  gardeners.  Exactly  the  work  for  country 
gentlemen.    Prospectus  post  free. 

THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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34  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  ayth, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  ^Zo  and  .£20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  -^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltoniaiis  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  L'za  per  annum;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  £,(>a  per  annum  for  Sons  o(  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.— Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College.  Cheltenham. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

HTHE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  i, 

JL  and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  tor  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships of  the  combined  value  of  ^^410  in  the  tollowing  September,  as  well  as  for  the 
numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of  Student- 
ship. 

The  Hospital  contains  accommodation  for  644  beds,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  entire  number  at  the  service  of  the  sick 
poor,  by  reopening  the  Wards  that  have  been  closed  for  want  of  funds  for  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  been  increased  by  more  than  150  a 
year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  Clerkships  and  Dresserships  in  the  departments  of 
Ophthalmology,  Gyna;cology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects.  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  departments. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without'  charge,  and  the  holders 
of  Resident  Appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodaing. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  applicatioi^ 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


Lessee,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet. 
Ey  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  E.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.13.  MATINI?ES  every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATUR- 
DAY at  2.30.  Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON  and  Miss  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT 
in  MICE  AND  MEN  by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley.  Box  Office  10  to  10. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS," 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Bo.\-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henrv  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

WAGNER  CONCERT  QUEEN'S  HALL 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Miss  ALICE  NEILSEN. 
Madame  CL.'VRA  BUTT. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.  and  is.  (unreservedV 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON, 

MARCH  28,  .nt  3. 

Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  no.  Conductor  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wooii. 
Good  Friday  Music  (Parsifal)  Wagner.  Symphony:  No.  6  in  F  "  P-istoral," 
Beethoven.  Prelude  :  "  Parsifal,  "  Wagner.  Trauermarsch  (Giitterdanimerung), 
Wagner.    Vocalist :  Miss  Alice  Neilsen.    Tickets,  7s.  6d.  and  ss.  ;  2^.  6d.  and  is. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

GOOD    FRIDAY  EVENING, 

MARCH  28,  .It  7.30. 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT.— Miss  Louise  Dale;  Miss  Florence  Schmidt ; 
Miss  Jessie  GoUlsack  :  Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara  ;  Mr.  William  Ludwig  ;  Mr.  Ffrangcon 
l),ivies.  Solo  violin,  Mr.  Hi  Lyell-Tayler  ;  .Solo  violoncello,  Mr.  t.  Renard  ;  Solo 
harp.  Miss  Miriam  Timothy;  Gnnd  organ,  Mr.  H.  C.  Tonking  ;  Accompanist, 
Mr.  Percy  Pitt.    Tickets,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  2s.  6d.  and  is. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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A  SPECIAL  EASTER  OFFER. 

HE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME 

[andsome,  Profusely  Illustrated  work  in  4  volumes 
for  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s. 


;  a  book  for  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN. 

or  Men 

Because  it  treats  of  subjects  such  as  Law  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Sanitation,  Ventilation,  the 
Garden,  Heating,  Lighting,  Repairs,  Finance  in 
the  Home,  Amateur  Work,  Carving,  Cycles, 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Insurance,  the  Will. 

or  Women 

Because  it  is  a  Libraryof  Reference  on  Subjects  such 
as  Dress  and  Dressmaking,  Cookery,  Diet,  Mistress 
and  Maid,  Management  of  the  House-Work,  the 
Laundry,  Sick  -  Nursing,  Entertaining,  Visiting, 
Etiquette,  Furnishing,  Home  Occupations  for 
Profit,  the  Children,  Wedding  Preparations. 

or  Children 

Because  it  treats  of  their  Amusements,  Recreations, 
Education,  It  will  Elevate,  Interest  and  Instruct. 

'e  for partiiulars  {mentioning  the  Saturday  Re\'IEW)  o;- _/?//  in 
the  following — 

ORDER  FORM  (Special) 

le  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34  Soutliampton  Street,  Stratut,  London,  JV.C. 
lease  supply  me  with  one  copy  (y^THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOME,  in  Four 
'les,  on  account  of  which  I  send  you  /lereioith  the  initial  payment  0/  Five 
ngs,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in  five  monthly  payments  0/  five 
igs,  and  two  0/  six  shillings.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  Work 
I  Imve  fully  paid  for  it. 

Signature  

Address   

S.  R.   

  Profession  

BONANZA,  LIIVIITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  JANUARY,  1902. 

MINE. 

nd  waste  mined  ,.       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    9,588  tons 

ilcen  from  Surface  Dump       ..        ..        ..       ..       24^  ,, 


ess  waste  sorted  out  =  i9"92  per  cent. 


9,831 
1,959 


ce  sent  to  mill    ..      7,872  tons. 

ntage  of  South  Reef  mined    ..  ..       ..       ..       ..  45*0  per  cent. 

Main  Reef  Leader  mined   .  ..       ..       ..        ,.  55*0 

MILL. 


55 


ing  time  ..        ..                                     ..  ..  ..  ..      29"82  daj  s. 

milled      ..                 -.       ..                 ..  ..  ..     7,872  tons. 

per  stamp  per  day       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  ..       4  79  ,, 

in  bullion      ^    ..        ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  ..  5,466'85o  ozs. 

alent  in  fine  gold        ..       ..        ..       ..  ..  ..  ..  4,756'o37 

CYANIDE  WORKS, 

in  bullion         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  ..  2,4o8'390  ozs. 

'alent  in  fine  gold        ..       ..        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..  2,080 'ooo  ,, 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

in  fine  gold  from  all  sources  ..       ..       ..  ..  ..       ..    6,836*037  ozs. 

,,                           ,,         per  ton  milled  ..  ..       ..      17*367  dwts. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  7,872  TonsMilled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Cost.     Cost  per  Ton. 


;£       S.  d. 

ining         ..    5.570  10  4 

tLshingand  Sorting      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  549   9  i 

illing    1,581    8  o 

/aniding,  Sands..'     ..       ..       ..    922  12  10 

,,            Slimes                          ..               ..  473  14  9 

mdry  Head  Office  Expenses  . .       . .       . .       . ,  233   3  o 


d. 

14  1*833 

1  4*752 

4  o'2'3 

2  4*129 
I  2*443 

o  7"io8 


9,33° 

18 

0 

3 

8-478 

  787 

4 

0 

2 

0*000 

jCio,ii8 

2 

0 

1 

8-478 

  18,582 

9 

2 

7 

;C28,7CO 

7 

9 

12 

1 1  *OI  I 

!  REVENUE. 

Value.    Value  per  Ton. 
OLD  ACCOUNT:  £,    s.  d.     ;£  s.  d. 

|(ill  (iold  19.95819   2      210  8*505 

jyanideOold  8,741    87       12  2*506 

;C«8,70o    7    9  31211*011 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  month  amounts  to  ;C746  8s.  3d. 

KKANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager, 
tnnesburg,  aoth  February,  1902.  R.  E.  GRIOOS,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BiRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

2Cy  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  O  O/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
'O  drawn  below  £100.  fc^ 

21  O/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  Q. 

2  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand,  /q 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  s  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


SHAVES 

FOR 


MAKES 
SHA  VI NG 

A 

PLEASURE. 


A  Stick  of 
VINOLIA 
Shaving  Soap 
is  said  to  give 
500  Shaves. 


6° 


Sticks,  6d.  and  1/-;   Cakes,  1/-  and  2/- 


Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  25.  6d. 

GOUT  AND  ITS  CURE.  —  By  J.  Compton 
Burnett,  M.D.— "  It  deals  in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  not  too  abstrusely 
for  the  popular  reader,  with  the  ailment,  its  various  forms  and  best  method  of 
treatment." — Illustrated  London  News.  London  :  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Ltd.,. 
170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

GREAT  BOULDER  PERSEVERANCE, 

A  Profit  of  £163,555. 

THE  seventh  ordinary  g^eneral  meeting-  of  the  Great 
Boulder  Perseverance  Gold  Mining  Company.  Limited,  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Company's  offices,  7-n  Moorgale  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  (the  chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Walter  Bramall,  F.I.S.)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditor, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  accounts  disclosed  the  highly  satisfactory  profit  of 
^^^163, 555  after  making  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  expenditure  on  new  plant 
during  the  year  of  ^44,425,  and  the  wiiting  off  of  Xl4i,977  for  development  work,  of 
which  ^31,977  represented  work  done  during  the  year,  and  ^10,000,  the  balance 
standing  on  that  account  on  December  31,  1903.  This  profit  compared  with 
>£i7;743  l^^t  year:  and  was  derived  from  the  treatment  of  108,355  tons  of  ore 
and  32,240  tons  of  tailings  and  sHmes  yielding  gold  of  the  value  of  ;^487,733» 
as  compared,  for  the  previous  year,  with  the  treatment  of  42,297  tons  of 
ore  and  25,990  tons  of  tailings,  yielding  gold  valued  at  ^160,368.  The  ex- 
penses showed  a  satisfactory  falling  off.  After  providing  for  the  dividend  of 
^87,500  paid  on  January  10  they  proposed  to  write  down  their  plant,  machinery, 
and  building  accounts  by  ^i6t,399,  carrying  forward  ^S,22(.  This,  with  the 
amounts  written  off  already  in  the  year's  accounts,  was  equivalent  to  establish- 
ing a  considerable  reserve  fund.  In  effect  it  was  equivalent  to  possessing  a 
reserve  fund  of  more  than  ^^200,003,  which,  though  invested  in  the  business, 
might  relieve  themo«  mc  necessity,  if  so  desired,  of  writing  off  out  of  yearly  profits 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  ordinary  depreciation  on  plant  and  machinery.  While 
on  the  question  of  reserve  he  was  reminded  of  a  considerable  asset  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  tailings  heap,  for  which  no  credit  was  taken  in  the  accounts,  but  the 
net  value  of  which  Mr.  N'ichols  put  at  from  ^25,000  to  ;^3o,ooo.  After  speaking  of 
the  ore  reserves,  he  stated  that  the  company  possessed  a  property  of  very  great 
value  indeed,  a  property  which,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  was  capable  of  stil' 
further  improvement  in  ihe  future,  and  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  might 
develop  into  a  gold-mining  proposition  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  Company 
was  proved  to  be  capable  of  paying  ics.  a  quarter  for  years  to  come,  and  should  be 
capitalised  in  his  opinion  on  the  basis  of  ^33  per  share  rather  than  ^12.  Speaking  of 
the  Kalgoorlie  Field  in  general  he  said  it  had  turned  out  more  gold  in  less  time— and 
under  more  unfavourable  circumstances,  than  any  other  two  square  miles  of  countrj'' 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  What  had  been  the  result'.'  Had  they  ever  heard 
a  mining  camp  more  abused,  that  had  been  treated  with  more  contempt,  or  been 
more  o' ten  stigmatised  as  a  swindle  from  start  to  finish  ?  As  to  past  management 
at  the  different  mines,  and  also  in  London,  there  had  been  grievous  errors  com 
mitted.  Common  action  among  the  leading  companies  on  matters  of  common 
interest  would  have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
shareholders  ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  common  action  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  secure.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  amalgamate  five  or  six  of  the  leading  Kalgoorlie  companies, 
and  his  colleagues  and  he  would,  so  far  as  this  company  was  concerned,  very  care- 
fully consider  any  proposa's  in  this  direction,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  were 
drawn  up  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Such  an  amalgamation  would  do  away  with  much 
mismanagement,  and  result  in  a  very  large  saving  to  the  shareholders  of  the  various 
companies.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 
Mr.  Alfred  Gaskell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Flynn  saiu  he  was  ^ure  all  the  shareholders  would  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
encouragement  accorded  to  the  management  by  the  Chairman  was  heartily  deserved^ 
and  they  all  cordially  approved  of  Mr.  Gardner's  remarks  in  that  connection, 
which  would  doubtless  stimulate  them  to  greater  effort-^  in  the  future. 

Further  tributes  to  the  Chairman  and  the  la'ter's  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment concluded  the  proceedings. 
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THE  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


I 


FRANCIS  A.  LUCAS,  Esq.,  M.P. 
ROCHFORT  MAGUIRE,  Esq. 
HARRY  MOSENTHAL,  Esq. 

Manager  and  Secretary. 

J.  H.  BI.  SHAW,  Esq. 


Directors. 

R.  T.  B.WLISS,  Esq.,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 


J.  E.  DUDLEY  RYDER,  Esq. 
GERALD  DUDLEY  SMITH,  Esq. 
OSCAR  E.  WARBURG,  Esq. 

Offices. 

II  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS 

To  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Ordinary  Annual  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  Housi 
London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  March,  1902,  at  Twelve  o'clock  noon  precisely. 


The  anne.xed  Statement  of  Accounts,  which  the  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the 
Shareholders,  showsanet  realised  loss  of  ^^190,740  i6s.  4d.,  to  which  must  be  added 
;£26,333  i6z.  8d.  for  General  Expenses,  Directors'  Fees  and  Investigations,  and 
200  for  usual  Depreciation  on  Property  at  No.  11,  Cornhill,  making  a  total  of 
;£2i8|274  13s.  This  has  been  provided  for  as  to  ;^534  17S.  by  Transfer  Fees, 
as  to  ;^i8r,4i6  7s.  by  the  Contingency  Account  created  at  the  end  of  1900, 
and  as  to  £36,323  gs.  by  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  at  last  Account  stood  at 
;£400,348  7S.  7d. 

The  loss  of  .£190,740  i6s.  4d.  is  the  balance  of  losses  ascertained  and  written  off 
after  deduction  of  profits  made,  interest  and  interest  on  investments,  and  agency 
fees  paid  by  subsidiary  companies,  and  has  practically  all  been  incurred  through 
the  realisation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Company's  investments  in  Paris  Traction  and 
Tramway  Shares. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Balance  Sheet,  Sundry  Investments,  including  Paris 
Traction  and  Tramway  Shares,  standing  in  the  books  at  304,807  165.  2d.  have 
been  written  down  by  the  amount  of  Reserve  Fund  (remaining  after  providing  the 
^36,323  9s.  mentioned  above),  namely,  ^364,024  i8s.  7d.,  thereby  reducing  the 
Investments  to  ^^940, 782  17s.  7d. 

These  Investments,  on  the  31st  December,  igor,  stood  in  the  books  as 
follows  : — 

Investments  in  Real  Estate  in  Johannesburg          ..       ..  ^128,494  12  o 

South  African  Mining  Shares    ..       ..       ..        ,.        ..  200,555  o  o 

Investments  in  U  S.  and  Mexico,  mostly  Mining   ..        ..  267,747  9  i 

Mining  Shares  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand       ..       ..  21,164  16  11 

Electric  Traction  and  Tramway  Shares  in  France  and 

Belgium             ..        ..                 ..        ..        ..        ..  27,444  rg  9 

Electric  Traction  and  Tramway  Shares  in  England  and 

elsewhere.,        ..        ..        ..                          ..  231,481  i  6 

Miscellaneous  holdings    ..        ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  63,8g4  18  4 

.£g4o,782  17  7 


and  in  order  to  more  clearly  show  their  value  they  have  been  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Investments  in  Real  Estate  in  Johannesburg     ..        ..  £128,49412  o 

2.  Liquid  Realisable  Assets,  at  or  under  current  market 

quotations  on  3 rst  December,  igor      .._      ••  _     ..  421,031  16  6 

3.  Investments  in  businesses  maturing,  not  immediately 

realisable                                                            ;•  287,646  16  11 

4.  Assets  difficult  of  realisation,  with  large  provision  made 

for  depreciation     ..                 ..        -.^             _  ••  76(164  12  5 

5.  Investments  remaining  in  French  and  Belgian  Traction 

and  Tramway  Companies  and  in  the  Society  Anonyine 

Westinghouse,  with  large  provision  for  depreciation  27,444  19  9 

/940,782  17  7 

The  Directors  consider  that  the  Company's  Investments  are  of  the  value  given 
the  l?alance  Sheet.  : 

"Loans  against  Security  "  stand  in  the  Balance  Sheet  for  £251,073  7s.  iid., 
which  £234,654  17s.  has  been  advanced  to  the  Compagnie  Gen^rale  de  Tractioi 
Financial  arrangements  affecting  this  loan  have  recently  been  made  which,  in  tl 
opinion  of  your  Directors,  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  repaid  in  full,  ai 
the  balance  of  £16,418  los.  iid.  is  fully  secured. 

The  Directors  regret  to  have  to  place  before  the  Shareholders  a  report  showi^ 
such  serious  loss  and  depreciation  of  the  Company's  assets,  but  they  consider  th^ 
in  writing  down  the  latter  to  the  figures  stated  above,  they  have  not  only  taki 
every  possible  precaution  against  further  loss,  but  have  placed  the  Company 
affairs  on  a  basis  from  which  they  may  hope  to  see  a  renewal  of  prosperity.^ 

The  Directors  (other  than  the  Executive),  since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  ha' 
drawn  only  half  the  fees  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  Articles  of  Association.  , 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  tl 
Direction  of  the  Company  Mr.  Harry  Mosenthal  resigned  the  Chairmanship 
the  Company  at  the  last  Meeting,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Bayliss  has  now  been  appoint^ 
Chairman,  retaining  his  position  as  Managing  Director.  The  Right  Hon.  Loi 
Farquhar  and  tbe  Hon.  C.  S.  Stanhope  have  resigned  from  the  Board,  and  m 
J.  H.  Lukach  has  resigned  both  as  Managing  Director  and  Director  of  tl 
Company.  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Warburg  has  joined  the  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw,  tj 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  has  been  appointed  Manager  and  Secretary.       _  _  < 

Mr,  Harry  Mosenthal  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dudley  Ryder,  the  Directors  retiring  I 
rotation  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  being  eligible,  offer  thei; 
selves  for  re-election.  i-  mi. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Auditorsof  the  Company,  being  eligibi; 
offer  themselves  for  re-appointment. 

R.  T.  BAYLISS,  )  Directors 
II  Cornhill,  London,  E.G.  R.  MAGUIRE,  f 

15th  March,  1002.  J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Slanager  and  Secretar 


BALANCE  SHEET, 

To  Capital  Authorised  and  Issued —  £  s.  d.       £        s.  d. 
1,250,000  Shares  of  £1  each       ..  1,250,000    o  o 

Reserve,  as  per  last  Account         ..        ..       ..  400,348  7  7 

Less — Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ..  36,323  9  o 

364,024  18  7 

Less — Used  to  write  down  Investments,  per 

contra    ..        ,.        ..        ..       ..       ..   364,024  18  7 

Contingency  Account,  as  per  last  Account       ..  181,416    7  u 
Less — Carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . .   181,416    7  o 

Sundry  Credit  Balances         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       30,301    1  5 

Sundry  Shareholders  for  Dividends  and  Fractions  477  17  it 

£1,280,778  19  4 


2fist   December,  1901, 

£      a.  d.       £  s. 
By  Sundry  Investments,  standing  in  the  Books  at   1,304,80716  2 
Less— Reserve,  per  contra         ..       ..         364.024  18  7 

  940,782  17 

Freehold  Premises,  Fittings,  &c   i.54>ioo  17  3 

Less — Depreciation  written  off  ..       ..  1,200   o  o 

152,900  17  8 

Less— Mortgage    ;   100,000    o  o 

 52,900  17 

Loans  against  Security..       ..        ..       •■       ■•       ••       ••      251,073  7 

Sundry  Debit  Balances   '7>279  3 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand   '8,742  13 


£1,280,778  (9 


PROFIT  AND   LOSS  ACCOUNT,  for  the  year  ending  list  December,  1901. 


To  General  Expenditure,  including  Salaries  of  Managing  Directors, 
Executive  Committee,  Manager  and  Staff,  Rates,  Taxes, 
Printing,  Stationery,  Cost  of  Bearer  Warrants,  Audit,  Legal 
and  other  Charges      ..  ..       ..  ..       ..  16,332 

Directors'  Fees     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . , 

Sundry  Investigation  Expenses   

Dejircciation  written  off  Building  (11  Cornliill),  Fixtures, 
Fittings,  &c.  .. 


By  Transfer  Fees 

Contingency  .\ccount— Amount  transferred 
Balance  written  off  Reserve  


8  7 


3,604  14 
6,396  14 


1,200  o 


Losses  ascertained  and  written  off     ..       ..       ..       ..       .,     190,740  16  4 

£218,274  13  o 


£218,274  13 


III  .-iccHcl.-iiK.i:  with  llie  provisions  of  llic  Conip.-mies  Ai.l,  igon,  we  Lcrlify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  wc  liav 
■examined  the  aljove  lial.uice  Sheet,  with  the  Books  and  Vouclicrs,  and,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  1 

the  state  of  the  C'Dinpaiiy's  affairs,  as  shown  liy  the  Books  of  the  Company.  „      „„,,,,„    ^„,.,,,,.„,,c.  c   ,~  , 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS      Co.      I  Auditors. 

Chartered  Accountants,  J 

4  l.'jllihiiry,  E.G., 

15th  March,  .902.  R^MA'cUIREf'  I 


J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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This  I'rospcctus  has  IjL-en  filed  wilh  ihe  Registrar  of  Joint  Slock  Companies. 
The  List  of  Applications  Opens  on  TUESDAY,  the  18th.  and  will  be  Closed  on  op  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  26th  of  March,  1902. 

HE  SMALL  DWELLINGS  ACQUISITION  COMPANY, 

>ne  of  the  objects  of  the  Company  is  to  assist  Artisans,  Labourers,  Clerks,  and  others  to  become  the  owners  of  their  houses,  and  to 
5  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899.  Under  this  Act  advances  may  be  made  by 
il  Authorities  upon  security  of  small  dwellings,  such  advances,  including  interest,  being  repayable  by  instalments  which,  in  general 
:tice,  would  not  exceed  a  landlord's  rent  for  the  same  class  of  property. 

(Iiworporatcd  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1 862- 1 900. ) 


SHARE    CAPITAL  - 


£100,000, 


Divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


ISSTJE    OIF    50,000  SS^I^ES 


ible  : — 2s.  per  Share  on  Application,  3s.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  two  months  after  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  four  months 

•      after  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  six  months  after  Allotment, 
plicants  desiring  to  pay  the  whole  amount  at  once  may  do  so,  and  interest  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

per  annum  until  each  instalment  becomes  due. 

DIRECTORS. 


•HOMAS  WRIGHTSON,  Bart  .M-P.,  Neasham  Hall.  Darlineton  (Director 
)f  North- Eastern  Imoroved  Dwellings  Company,  Limited),  {Chairwan). 
,LIAM    BARCLAY    PEAT,    3    Lothbury,  E.C.,  Chartered  Accountant 
Ma>iaging  Director). 

JRV  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  M  P.,  8  Mirble  Arch,  W. 
.  CLAUDE  GEORGE  HAY,  M.P.,  5  Connaught  Square,  \V. 
ALFRED  HICK.NL^N,  M.P.,  ^Vightwi.  k,  near  Wolverhampton, 
ain  HERBERT  MERTON  JE.SSEL,  M.P.,  50  Mount  Street,  W. 
YARD  ROBERT  PACY  MOON,  M.P.,  6  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
^BERT  PIKE  PEASE.  M.P.,  Darlington,  and  7  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
.  WILLIAM  R.  W.  PEEL,  M.P.,  Arlington  Street,  W. 

VILLIAM  BLAKE  RICHMOND,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  Beavor  Lodge,  Hammer- 
imith.  W. 

BANKERS. 

i;    LONDON,  CITY  AND    MIDLAND    BANK,  ; LIMITED,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  E.G. 

SOLICITORS. 

lACKSON  S;  JACKSON,  23  Coleman  Street,  E.G.,  and  Middlesbrough. 
AUDITORS. 

PRICE.  WATERHOUSE  &  CO..  3  I-redetick  s  Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 

ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR. 
SYDNEY  W.  CRANFiELD,  A.R.I.B.A.,  38  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
SECRETARY. 
E.  J.  LOUGH. 
REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

3  LOTHBURV,  E.G. 


PROSPECTUS. 

.e  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

i)  To  provide  sanitary  and  well-built  dwellings,  suitable  for  artisans,  labourers, 
clerks  and  others,  and  with  this  object  to  acquire  land  and  build  or  buy 
suitable  properties. 

[a)  To  enable  such  persons  to  become  owners  of  their  dwellings  at  reasonable 
prices,  payable  by  instalments  not  generally  e.xceeding  the  rent  payable  to 
a  landlord. 

'3)  The  Company  also  intends  to  assist  purchasers  to  obtain  loans  from  the 
Ivocal  Authorities  ot  districts  in  which  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act, 
i8^Q,  has  been  adopted, 
far  as  Nos.  (i)  and  (^)  are  concerned,  the  objects  of  this  Company  are  similar 
lOse  of  other  Companies  which  have  been  formed  and  successfully  worked.  The 
Ity  in  the  programme  of  this  Company  is  indicated  m  No,  (3),  and  is  an  effort 
nder  more  practically  useful  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899.  There 
everal  reasons  why  this  Act  has  not  hitherto  been  more  generally  adopted  ;  the 
important  of  these  are  : — 

:. — The  considerable  margin  of  security  which  has  to  be  found  by  a  workman 
basing  under  the  Act. 

d. —  Ihe  Act  only  permits  of  advances  being  made  upon  houses  already  in 
ence. 

J.— The  Act  does  not  meet  the  case  of  a  purchaser  wishing  to  leave  the 
iiy,  and  being  unable  to  transfer  his  interest  in  his  house  promptly  in  the  open 
cec. 

1  these  deterrent  conditions  can  be  neulialised  by  having  an  Intermediary 
icy,  such  as  this  Prospectus  proposes — to  enable  persons  to  become  owners  of 
llings,  wilh  a  considerably  less  niargin  of  security  than  is  required  under  the  Ac 
find  the  money  to  build  house'i,  and,  in  approved  cases,  to  purchase  from  any 
er  who  wishes  to  leave  the  localitya 

r  Thomas  Wiightson,  Herbert  I^kcPease,  and  William  Barclay  Peat  have,  on 
ilf  of  the  Company,  already  entered  into  a  Contract,  dated  the  i  vth  February, 
,  to  purchase  from  The  Ground  Rent  Development  Company,  Limited,  for 
150  in  cash  (which  includes  the  sum  of  ^^360  in  respect  of  drain  and  sewer  con- 
ions),  freehold  land  sufficient  for  90  dwellings,  situate  within  ten  minutes' walk 
iush  Hill  Park  Station  which  is  in  the  northern  subuibs  of  London,  about 
nilesfrom  Liverpool  Street,  E.C.  Tne  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  issue 
<men's  tickets  from  this  station  to  London,  at  a  return  fare  of  twopence.  It  is 
losed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  on  this  land, 
he  Company  intends  to  carry  on  operations  in  various  pjrts  of  the  country,  but 
fly  in  those  .suburbs  of  London  which  are  now  or  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
lade  easily  accessible  by  rail  or  tram,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
I  propterty,  on  the  whole,  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  value  as  facilities 
ommunication  are  improved.  The  Directors  have  under  consideration  the 
:hase  of  suitable  sites  in  various  suburbs  of  London. 

he  Company  proposes  to  sell  any  of  the  Dwellings  built  or  acquired  by  it,  the 
;hase  money  being  payable  :  ^5  per  centum  on  signing  the  contract,  and  the 
nee  with  interest  by  mstalments  ;  such  instalments  woulu  not  exceed  in  usual 
tice  the  rent  paid  for  similar  property  ;  thus  the  purchaser,  while  paying  no 
e  than  a  landlord  s  rent  and  the  rates  and  taxes  on  the  property,  and  keeping 
house  in  repair,  is  gradually  discharging  the  purchase  money  of  his  dwellaig- 
sc.  In  addition  to  the  instdlments,  the  purchaser  would  have  the  right  to  pay 
he  whoje  or  part  of  the  outstanding  purchase  money  at  an"  ,iie,  thereby 
■iding  him  with  a  satisfactory  means  of  securing  and  utilising  hi  .savings, 
'hen  the  purcha-se  money  has  been-.reduced  by  insialments  within  the  limits 
i  by  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899  (which  should  occur  at  the  end 
he  tiisc  five  years  of  the  contract  lo  fwchasej,  the  purchaser  will  be  in  a  posi- 
(a)  to  apply  to  the  Local  Authority  ajioiHmt:  the  Act  for  an  advance  sufficient 
ay  off  the  balance  due  to  this  Company,  cr  (b)  he  may  continue  his  repayments 
le  Company  until  the  balance  of  the  f^rchase  money  is  discharged.  By  the 
\\  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  any  Local  Authority  is  empowered,  subject  to  the 
llilions  defined  by  the  Act,  to  lend  to  a  purcha-er,  who  occupies  or  intends  to 
iipy  the  house  to  be  bought,  four-fifths  of  what  m  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
loriiy  is  the  market  value  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
I  lire  the  ownership  thereof.  The  loan  must  not  exceed  ;^3co  in  the  case  o(  a 
,  loid  or  leasehold  interest  with  99  years  unexpired.  The  term  of  the  advance 
t  not  exceed  30  jjcars,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  not  exceed  los.  per  centum 
'e  the  rate  at  which  the  J^al  Authority  can  at  the  time  borrow  from  the  Public 
ks  Ixjim  Commissioners,  so  that  the  charge  to  the  borrower  may  fairly  be 
«led  to  be  3!  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  less. 


Assume  a  purchaser  of  a  house  valued  at  ;^J30o  buys  it  at  that  price  from  the 
Company,  and  that  by  Instalments  he  has  reduced  his  indebtedness  to  £'2^0  (|th  of 
;^30Q  the  value  of  the  property),  and  that  a  loan  has  been  arranged  from  the  Local 
Authority  fur  that  amoimt,  repayable  by  instalments,  witli  interest  at  the  rate  of 
£l3\  P^i"  cent,  per  annum,  the  following  illustration  shows  by  comparison  the  amount 
of  such  instalments  and  the  estimated  rental  of  a  similar  dwelling,  and  the  con- 
sequent advantage  to  a  borrower  in  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Local  Authority. 

Advance  of  .^240  by  the  Local  Authority,  repayable  by  instalments  over  a  period 
of  29^^  years,  with  interest  at         per  cent,  per  annum  : 

The  borrower  pays  to  the  Local  Authority  each  month  of  four  weeks  in  payment 
of  interest  and  reduction  of  principal — £,1  os.  8d. 

The  Estimated  Landlord's  Rent  which  a  Tenant  would  have  to  pay  for  a  similar 
house,  without  securing  a  vestige  of  ownership — £j\  14s.  od. 

In  addition  to  these  instalments,  the  purchaser  would  pay  the  rates  and  taxes  and 
keep  the  house  in  good  order. 

On  signing  the  contract  and  payment  of  the  deposit  the  purchaser  will  get  posses- 
sion of  the  dwelling,  a  conveyance  free  of  cost  to  'the  purchaser  Ijeing  given  when 
the  tull  balance  of  the  purchase  money  due  to  the  Company  has  been  discharged. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Company  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  a  purcliaser  in  dis- 
posing of  his  interest  in  the  property,  where,  through  a  change  of  employment  or 
other  circumstances,  the  ownership  of^the  property  proves  an  incumbrance. 

It  is  expected  that  the  hou;es  the  Company  builds  or  acquires  can  be  .sold  at  a 
moderate  profit,  without  exacting  from  the  purchasers,  wtio.ti  it  is  intended  to 
benefit,  an  unreasofable  price,  as  blocks  of  suitable  property  can  be  purchased  and 
built  at  a  lower  proportionate  cost  than  single  sites  or  houses. 

Investments  in  Dwellings  suitable  for  workmen  and  others  have  been  proved  to 
yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  employed,  as  appears  from  the  dividends  paid  by 
the  following  Conipanies,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  North-Eastern  Improved 
Dwellings  Company)  have  been  extracted  from  the  Stock  Exchange  Official 
27itellige7ice  for  1901. 

The  Artizans,  Labourers  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  Limited  [(London), 

incorporated  in  1S67. 
East  End  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  incorporated  in  18S4. 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  incorporated  in  1863. 
Metropolitan  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  incorporated  in  1886. 
Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  incorporated  in  1887. 
The  Cardiff  Workmen's  Cottage,  Company,  Limited,  incorporated  in  1869. 
The  North-Eastern  Improved  Dwellings  *„ompany.  Limited,  incorporated  In 

^^94-  .        .  .      ,  .  .  . 

trom  1896  to  190a  mclusive  the  first  five  of  the  above-mentioned  Companies  paid 
dividends  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Cardiff  Workmen's  Cottage  Company, 
Limited,  during  the  fame  period,  paid  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and. 
The  Nurth-Eastern  Improved  Dwellings  Compar.y,  Limited,  paid  s  per  cent,  for 
the  years  1896,  1897  and  1S98,  5^  per  cent,  in  1899,  and  6  per  cent,  in  1900  and  1901. 

The  Qualification  of  a  Director  is  the  holding  in  his  own  right,  and  as  sole  holder, 
of  Shares  or  Stock  ol  the  nominal  value  of  ^500. 

The  provisions  of  the  Articles  relating  to  the  remuneration  of  Directors  are  as 
follows : — 

Article  85. — The  Directors'  remuneration  shall  be  such  sum  as  the  Company  in 
General  Meeting  may  vote  from  time  to  time,  which  sum  shall  be  divided  among 
them  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  agree,  or,  in  default  of 
agreement,  equally,  any  Director  who  shall  not  have  served  during  the  whole  period 
for  which  the  remuneration  is  payable  receiving  however  only  an  amount  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  served  by  him. 

Article  100. — 'I'he  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  or  more  of  their 
body  to  be  a  Managing  Director  or  ftlanaging  Directors,  or  Secretary  or  Secretaries, 
or  Manager  or  Managers  of  the  Company's  business,  or  any  branch  of  it,  and  may 
fix  his  or  their  remuneration,  either  by  way  of  salary  or  commission,  or  by  giving  a 
right  to  participaiion  in  the  profits  of  the  Company,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  those  modes. 

The  Articles  empower  the  Board  to  :  — 

Establish  Local  Boards,  Local  Agencies,  or  Managers,  or  Advisory  Committees, 
with  such  powers  and  authorities,  and  under  such  regulations,  and  at  such  remu- 
neration as  they  may  deem  fit,  and  may  fiom  time  to  time  revoke  any  such 
appointment. 

Grant  to  any  Director  rendering  any  extraordinary  services  such  special 
remuneration  for  the  services  as  they  think  proper. 

No  promotion  money  hdS  been  or  will  be  paid,  and  no  Shares  or  Debentures 
have  been  or  are  agreed  to  be  issued  otherwise  than  as  fully  or  partly  paid  up  in 
cash. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses  payable  by  the  Company  is 
;^i,io6,  to  cover  all  expenses  attending  the  formation  of  the  Company,  including 
the  cost  of  advertising,  registration,  postages,  law  charges,  stamp  duties,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  but  exclusive  of  brokerage 

'Ihe  Com  any  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  3d.  per  Share  on  all  subscriptions  received 
on  application  lorms  bearing  broker-*'  stamps. 

Ihe  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  may  proceed  to  allotment 
is  fixed  at  ^15,000. 

The  before-mentioned  Contract  of  the  12th  February,  1902,  and  a  print  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  may  be  seen  durmg  business  hours  at 
the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Jackson  Jackson,  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  No.  23 
ColemdU  Street,  London,  E.C. 

'1  he  said  Sir  Thomas  Wrightson,  Herbert  Pike  Pease  and  William  Barclay  Peat 
are  parties  to  and  interested  m  the  above-mentioned  Contract  as  trustees  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Company.  Thesdld  William  Barclay  Peat  i>  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
W.  B.  Feat  and  Company,  Chartere'l  Accountants,  3  Lothbury,  E.C,  and  is 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  ihe  Company  in  respect  of  that  firm  s  charge>  for  pro- 
fessional services  rendered,  amouniing  to  ijioo.  Save  as  aforesaid  the  said  Directors 
have  not,  nor  have  any  other  of  the  Directijr>,  any  interest  iii  the  promotion  of  the 
Company  or  in  any  property  acquired  or  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  it. 

Applications  should  be  maae  on  the  Forms  accompanying  this  Prospectus,  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers  of  the  i.,ompany,  together  with  a  remittance  for 
the  arnount  payable  on  application.  If  no  allotment  be  made  the  amount  so 
paid  will  be  returned  in  full  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  amount  applied  tor  exceeds  the 
amount  allotted  the  surplus  paid  on  application  will  be  appropriated  towards 
payment  oK  the  amount  due  on  allotment.  Pailure  to  pay  any  instalment  will 
render  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prospeciu:-es  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Comp-^ny,  or  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  or  Auditors. 

A  copy  of  the  Company  's  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  the  names,  addresses, 
and  descriptions  of  the  signatories  and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  by  them 
respeciiveiy  are  printed  in  the  fold  of  this  Prcspeclus  and  form  part  thereof. 

London,  the  17th  day  of  March,  1902. 
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CATALOGUES 

OF 

Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 

and  Seventeenth 

Century  Boolcs 

OFFERED  FOR  SALE  BY 

WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

*  I  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

Plrst  Floor.) 


Office  Hours,  10  to  6 ;  Saturdays,  10  to  4. 


LIST  VIL 
7  Full = Page  Plates,  pp.  741=896,  royal  8vo. 

l/iisi  Piildished. 


INDEX  OF  AUTHORS,  TOWNS,  PRESSES  (1430) 

AND  PLATES,  contained  in  LISTS  I.-VL,  by  Miss  C. 
WEALE,  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 


LIST  I. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  {/n  Press. 

LIST  II. 

18  Full = Page  Plates,  pp.  67=278,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

LIST  III. 

22  Full=Page  Plates,  pp.  279=438,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

LIST  IV. 

23  Full=Page  Plates,  pp.  439=514,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

LIST  V. 

10  FulUPage  Plates,  pp.  515=601,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

LIST  VI. 

5  Full=Page   Plates,  pp.  603=739,  royal  8vo. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 


Specimen  Copy  of  List  II.  will  he  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
3^.  for  postai^c. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD^^  LISi; 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

CECIL  RHODES: 

A  Study  of  a  Career. 
By   HOWARD  HENSMAN, 

Author  of  ^'  A  History  of  Rhodesia.''' 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  I2s.  6d.  net. 

"This  book  possesses  a  high  value  as  a  permanent  record.  No  one  genuinel; 
interested  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  or  of  the  Empire  can  afford  to  neglect  it' 

 In  contemporary  history  there  is  no  more  fascinating  figure  than  Cecil  Rhodes 

and  Mr.  Hensman's  biography  of  him  will  certainly  not  tend  to  diminish  thi 
interest  universally  taken  in  the  great  South  African." — Sketch. 

"  A  considerable  contribvition  alike  to  euirent  biography  and  to  the  historica 
literature  of  British  South  Mx\z2.."  —World. 


BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'    AND  LIBRARIES. 

MONSIEUR    MARTIN : 

A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    GREAT   SWEDISH  WAR> 

By  ^V•YiMOND  CAREY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THOMAS    HENRY  HUXLEY. 

By  EDWARD  CLODD. 
Being  the  New  Volume  of  "  Modern  English  Writers.' 
Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

"For  those  who  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  study  the  many  volumes  o» 
Huxley's  collected  writings  and  his  longer  works,  this  handy  little  volume  will  bi 
invaluable.  Mr.  Clodd,  a  master  of  his  subject,  knows  how  to  pick  and  prune 
Dealing  with  abstruse,  momentous  topics,  he  manages  to  convey  to  the  student  ar; 
immense  amount  of  valuable  matter  in  an  alluringly  small  package." — F unck, 

'*  Mr.  Clodd's  review  is  full  of  lucid  summary  and  analy>is,  pointed  by  shrewdes 
quotations  from  the  latest  scientific  thought  and  research  of  our  time."  , 

Yorkshire  Post.  . 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  MEMORIAL  EDITION. 

MONOLOGUES    OF    THE  DEAD 

By  tl.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  "  In  India,' 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  f-eturn  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  tnake  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  is  one  regret  which  Mr.  Rhodes'  death  has 
spared  us,  probably  just  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself  would  have  held  admissible  in  the  case 
of  death.  There  is  no  need  to  exclaim  "he  should 
have  died  hereafter".  It  is  true  the  war  is  not  over, 
it  is  true  South  Africa  is  not  federated,  it  is  true  Cairo 
and  the  Cape  have  not  joined  hands.  But  none  the  less 
the  ideal  for  which  Mr.  Rhodes  lived  he  saw  realised. 
English  predominance  in  South  Africa  is  assured,  if  yet 
challenged  :  and  Mr.  Rhodes  lived  to  see  it  assured. 
Whatever  estimate  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  precise 
contribution  to  this  result,  whatever  judgment  passed  on 
the  methods  he  adopted,  there  are  very  few,  among  his 
enemies  as  weli  as  his  friends  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  who  will  care  to  deny  that  without  Mr.  Rhodes 
British  supremacy  would  not  be  the  fact  it  is  now,  and 
could  noc  have  been  for  a  long  time  yet,  if  at  all.  A 
great  sinner  possibly,  but  at  any  rate  a  great  English- 
man. 

However  men  may  grudge  Mr.  Rhodes  his  greatness, 
the  sense  of  loss  will  remain.  His  career  till  the  day  of  the 
Jameson  Raid  rises  to  an  almost  unparalleled  climax,  and 
his  accumulation  of  power  must  be  put  down  rather  to 
imagination  than  any  peculiar  quality  of  intellect.  He 
was  a  diamond  digger  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
an  Oriel  undergraduate  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  wonder- 
ful climate  of  South  Africa  that  sent  him  first  to  his 
life's  work  there  and  that  gave  him  against  every 
doctor's  opinion  longer  hours  of  life.  They  were 
"crowded"  and,  we  may  say,  "glorious".  From 
the  first  he  was  dominated  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  north  and  it  was  the  addition  of 
a  district  to  the  Empire  that  gave  Mr.  Rhodes 
his  first  entrance  into  political  life  :  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  Barkly  West  division  in  1880. 
But  as  he  told  Gordon,  great  ideas  are  no  good 
without  money  to  carry  them  out,  and  he  built  up 
his  fortune  concurrently  with  the  advancement  of  his 
territorial  schemes.  When  finally  he  amalgamated 
the  diamond  mines  in  '88  and  won  control  of  the 
diamond  market  of  the  world  he  was  already,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  more  than  a  millionaire. 

From  the  date  of  his  election,  a  few  months  after 
Majuba,  began  his  long  duel  with  Mr.  Kruger  and  in 


every  future  step  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  principal  figure. 
In  the  annexation  of  Stellaland,  the  settlement  o£ 
Bechuanaland  and  finally  in  the  creation  of  Rhodesia, 
he  was  the  force  which  compelled  the  Government  to- 
follow.  In  1890,  the  year  of  the  occupation  of  Mashona- 
land,  he  was  elected  prime  minister  at  the  Cape,  and' 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  '95  came 
the  Jameson  Raid,  and  though  with  it  the  great  career 
was  broken,  Mr.  Rhodes'  subsequent  conference  with 
the  Matabele  chiefs  in  the  Matoppo  Hills  was  an 
incident  which  regained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  seems,  from  his  dying  request,  peculiarly  to  have 
touched  Mr.  Rhodes'  own  imagination. 

The  "  Transvaal  Government  ",  represented  by  Mr. 
Schalk  Burger  and  Mr.  Reitz  with  some  colleagues,  on. 
Sunday  last  obtained  leave  to  pass  through  the  British 
lines  to  consult  with  the  Government  of  the  late  Orange 
Free  State.  They  are  now,  in  company  with  two  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  emissaries,  searching  tor  Mr.  Steyn. 
As  we  know  from  captured  correspondence  Mr.  Schallc 
Burger  with  the  support  of  General  Botha  urged  upon 
Mr.  Steyn  the  necessity  of  making  peace  nine  months 
ago  ;  and  we  know  his  reply.  "  Within  two  months  " 
he  wrote  with  unprophetic  rashness  "  European  com- 
plications will  arise  which  will  operate  in  our  favour 
The  issue  of  the  peace  mission  depends  on  whether  Mr. 
Steyn  is  one  of  those  prophets  with  whom  "every 
failure  adds  a  gem  to  deck  the  crown  of  hope  "  or  a 
man  of  sense.  In  the  Orange  Colony,  especially  in  its 
capital,  the  Pax  Britannica  is  now  to  Mr.  Steyn's 
knowledge  "a  going  concern  ",  and  he  must  know  that 
no  good  can  come  from  his  persistence  in  perambulating 
like  a  ghost  the  fringes  of  his  late  home  ;  none  the  less 
his  obstinacy,  half  impotent  half  heroic,  may  be  inr 
curable.  In  that  case  will  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  have  the 
moral  courage  to  act  alone  ?  All  we  know  is  that  nine 
months  ago  he  had  not. 

The  news  has  been  received  on  the  Continent  with  a. 
good  deal  of  unconscious  humour.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Boers  cannot  be  asking  for  peace  after  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  British  army  under  Methuen  ;  that  Lord 
Wolseley,  at  the  instigation  of  the  King  and  against 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Cape  on  a  special  mission  to  make  peace  before 
the  Coronation  ;  that  the  surrender  of  Lord  Methuen  puts 
a  moral  obligation  on  the  British  to  restore  their  in- 
dependence to  the  Boers.  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  circle 
are  credibly  reported  to  have  made  out  conditions,  of 
which  the  chief  are  a  qualified  independence,  full  comi- 
pensation  for  burned  farms,  and  leave  to  bear  arms» 
Dr.  Leyds  and  Mr.  Kruger  are  playing  no  doubt  ali 
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bluff  and  many  of  the  Continental  press  at  make-believe. 
The  more  serious  papers,  especially  in  Germany,  are 
slowly  if  reluctantly  coming  to  the  conviction  that  in 
the  end  Boer  surrender  is  certain,  and  perhaps  after  all 
the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

It  is  perhaps  a  valuable  coincidence  that  the  one 
Boer  "force  in  being"  has  been  broken  up  while  the 
peace  negotiations  are  opening.  The  last  "  drive  " — 
a  word  which  has  its  parallel  in  Xenophon's  io-ayrjvevov— 
has  not  inflicted  on  General  De  la  Rey  any  overmastering 
defeat  but  it  has  made  him  for  the  time  a  fugitive  and 
robbed  his  force  of  its  present  powers  of  attack.  The 
drive  which  started  from  the  Lichtenburg  blockhouse 
line  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  great  dash  : 
some  of  the  troops  covered  no  fewer  than  80  miles  in 
24  hours.  The  whole  result  was  the  capture  of 
135  prisoners,  three  15-pounders,  two  pom-poms  and 
considerable  numbers  of  waggons,  mules  and  cattle. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  Western  district  has 
been  systematically  swept  of  General  De  la  Rey.  The 
columns  report  for  the  last  week  5  Boers  killed, 
95  prisoners,  63  surrenders,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cattle,  small-arms  and  ammunition.  General 
Dixon's  columns  also  came  upon  three  abandoned 
Krupp  guns.  Lord  Kitchener  has  sent  some  review 
of  the  whole  position  and  shows  himself  satisfied  with 
the  progress.  Some  idea  of  how  Lord  Milner's  work 
as  well  as  Lord  Kitchener's  is  progressing  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  made  on  Wednesday  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Africa.  He  claimed  that  all 
the  chief  banking  firms  in  South  Africa  were  even  now 
rapidly  extending  their  business  and  profits. 

The  attitude  of  the  Boer  prisoners  in  India  throws  some 
light  on  what  may  happen  when  the  return  of  the  expa- 
triated burghers  has  to  be  decided  upon.  On  the  approach 
of  the  hot  season  rendering  camp  life  uncomfortable 
it  was  decided  to  remove  the  prisoners  at  Ahmadnagar, 
Umballa  and  other  plain  stations  to  cooler  hill  climates. 
The  opportunities  for  escape  and  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
viding eff"ective  guard  are  great  in  the  hills  and  the 
prisoners  were  therefore  required  to  give  their  parole 
as  a  condition  of  the  transfer.  The  greater  part  of  them 
refused  and  endeavoured  also  to  deter  the  minority 
who  were  willing  to  comply.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  recusants  were  the  Dutch  Boers  from  the  velt 
while  the  foreigners  and  the  more  educated  burghers 
were  willing  to  give  the  necessary  pledge.  The 
arrangement  was  entirely  for  the  prisoners'  own  con- 
venience and  the  ground  of  refusal  was  a  reluctance 
to  humble  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  comfort. 
The  action  may  indicate  fine  qualities  though  it  is 
perilously  like  mere  obstinacy.  Perhaps  like  Padgett 
M.P.,  they  may  change  their  views  when  May  comes 
in  with  the  dust  storms. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  busy 
organising  new  contingents  for  service  in  South  Africa. 
The  persistence  of  these  colonies  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  Imperial  cause  is  a  proof  of  devotion 
more  remarkable  even  than  their  first  efforts,  and 
encourages  the  highest  hopes  that  some  scheme  of 
Imperial  relations  more  businesslike  than  those  which 
now  obtain  may  result  from  the  Colonial  Conferences 
to  be  held  in  London  this  summer.  As  New  Zealand 
has  been  the  most  enthusiastic  contributor  to  the 
colonial  forces  in  the  field,  so  her  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Seddon,  is  easily  first  in  his  eagerness  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Imperial  solidarity.  His  programme  is  com- 
prehensive, and  includes  preferential  tariffs.  Imperial 
reserves,  the  strengthening  of  the  Australasian 
squadron,  and  triennial  meetings  between  leading  Im- 
perial and  colonial  statesmen.  Mr.  Seddon's  attitude 
is  what  we  should  expect  that  of  other  colonial 
premiers  to  be,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  people 
they  represent.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  unwillingness 
to  consider  any  project  of  Imperial  defence  is  intelli- 
gible only  on  the  ground  that  he  has  misapprehended 
the  ideas  which  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject. 
We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  his  free-trade 
proclivities — which  he  has  not  been  able  to  gratify  in 
Canada  as  Premier — were  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
tariff  modifications,  but  that  he  should  deprecate  the 


discussion  of  defence  is  astonishing  and  may  prove 
unfortunate  for  himself. 

We  deplored,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Balfour's  good- 
natured  indiscretion  in  allowing  Mr.  Henry  Norman  to 
lure  him  into  correspondence  about  General  Buller  and 
Spion  Kop.  The  members  of  the  Cecil  family  seem 
just  now  to  be  falling  very  easy  preys  to  the  interviewer. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Cranborne  have  both  come  to 
grief :  we  hope  Lord  Salisbury's  secretaries  will  exer- 
cise sleepless  vigilance  on  his  account,  and  push  off 
anyone  who  tries  to  turn  him  to  boom  purposes.  The 
result  of  the  ludicrous  "  Dear  Mr.  Balfour"  and  *'  Dear 
Mr.  Norman  "  series  of  letters  is  now  to  be  seen.  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  has  joined  in,  and  what  was  merely 
ridiculous  has  become  most  unpleasant.  Sir  Redvers 
requests  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop  despatch 
"  without  manipulation  "  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  with  en- 
gaging candour,  replies  that  the  only  "manipulation" 
resorted  to  was  "  for  the  purpose  of,  if  possible  sparing 
your  feelings  and  maintaining  your  military  reputa- 
tion ".  Altogether  it  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Has 
Mr.  Balfour  never  suffered  before  by  interesting  himself 
in  the  concerns  of  the  press  ?  We  wish  Mr.  Norman 
had  "  tried  it  on  "  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach. 

Nowhere  has  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  and  its 
sequel  caused  less  excitement  than  in  England,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  France.  There  is  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing among  many  Frenchmen  that  Manchuria  is  utterly 
remote  from  French  interests  while  it  is  the  only  place 
where  a  serious  national  quarrel  may  arise.  Should 
this  happen,  France  would  be  compelled  by  the  express 
conditions  of  the  Franco-Russian  note  to  fight  for  her 
ally  over  a  matter  with  which  she  had  no  intimate 
concern.  M.  Delcass^  was  less  happy  than  usual  in 
his  reply  to  M.  Cochin  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  ; 
he  made  no  attempt  to  give  direct  explanation  and  his 
expansive  assurances  were  not  quite  successful  in 
obscuring  the  issue.  But  the  point  is  not  essential. 
There  is  a  general  desire  in  West  and  East  to 
assure  the  formal  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ; 
not  even  Russia  wishes  to  fight  and  not  even  Britain  is 
suspected  of  wanting  to  fight. 

The  parade  of  Parliament  is  over,  and  Ministers 
have  earned  what  reputation  there  is  to  be  got  from 
the  first  reading  of  the  larger  measures.  But  there 
seldom  was  a  time  when  prospects  of  effective  legisla- 
tion were  less  hopeful.  The  London  Water  Bill  alone 
has  passed  a  second  reading — it  has  been  referred  to 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  be  passed  without  serious  dela)'. 
There  remain  the  Education  Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill, 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill.  The  qualified  geniality 
of  the  reception  of  these  Bills  is  no  measure  of 
the  quality  of  the  opposition  that  is  gathering. 
Ministers  are  mostly  allowed  a  peaceful  parade  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  session.  While  they  have  been 
busy  the  Opposition  has  been  husbanding  its  keen- 
ness and  its  animosity  which  are  apt  to  grow 
proportionately  with  the  weariness  of  Governments 
and  the  age  of  the  session.  But  before  discussion 
comes  on  at  all  an  unusually  thorny  Budget  debate  has 
to  be  faced  and  the  continuous  emergence  of  impor- 
tant South  African  business  must  be  expected.  Further 
to  block  the  way  the  least  popular  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Procedure  rules  remain,  a  cause  of  tedium  to  the 
public,  of  indignation  to  the  Opposition. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  introduction 
of  the  Education  Bill,  which  Mr.  Balfour  took  charge 
of  last  Monday,  had  more  interest  for  persons  of  a 
sporting  than  for  those  of  an  educational  turn  of  mind. 
In  the  light  of  other  Bills  the  odds  on  its  passing 
acquire  a  speculative  attraction  more  lively  than  any 
its  provisions  possibly  can  have  for  sceptical  and 
twice  sold  educational  enthusiasts.  However,  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  is  not  a  small  one  ;  it  is  no  stop-gap  fraud. 
Running  very  much  on  the  lines  anticipated,  it  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  by  establishing  one  authority, 
the  county  or  town  council  acting  through  a  committee, 
for  primary  secondary  and  technical  schools  within  the 
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tocal  area.  School-Boards  disappear,  and  denomina- 
tional and  undenominational  schools  alike  come  under 
the  local  authority.  The  religious  difficulty  remains, 
00  settlement  being  attempted  in  this  Bill.  Denomi- 
national schools  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  rates,  the 
local  authority  to  jhave  the  right  to  appoint  a  minority 
of  the  school  managers.  As  the  Bill  stands  now,  the 
county  councils  are  only  given  the  right  to  take  over 
primary  education  from  the  School-Boards  ;  they  are 
not  directed  to  do  so. 

London  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
This  was  probably  unavoidable  ;  though  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  it  is  always  London  that  has  to  wait. 
London  in  point  of  regard  from  Government  and  Legis- 
lature— at  any  rate  when  the  Conservatives  are  in 
office — seems  to  be  in  exactly  the  opposite  case  to 
Paris.  The  London  School-Board  will  be  chuckling 
over  its  year  of  reprieve.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky,  for 
tried  on  merits  it  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  to  pay 
the  supreme  penalty.  As  a  piece  of  machinery  it  has 
worked  execrably.  It  makes  much  noise,  much  fuss, 
with  very  small  results — except  in  statistics.  The 
grand  outcome  of  the  London  School-Board  is  sham 
education  ;  a  fact  which  is  rapidly  being  borne  in  upon 
everybody  except  members  of  "  the  Board  "  themselves. 
Sir  John  Gorst  has  seen  it  and  has  not  been  afraid  to 
say  so.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Sir  John  did  not  intro- 
<iuce  this  Bill.  In  his  singularly  lucid  words  the 
scheme  would  have  been  far  more  intelligible  and  its 
provisions  more  readily  grasped  than  ever  Mr.  Balfour 
was  able  to  make  them.  Mr.  Balfour  was  very  far 
below  his  best,  or  indeed  his  usual,  form  on  Monday  ; 
when,  to  put  it  frankly,  he  was  often  simply  un- 
intelligible. It  is  an  absurd  state  of  things  when 
•political  and  personal  considerations  oust  from  his  own 
title-role  one  not  only  competent  to  fill  it  but  abso- 
lutely the  only  man  who  is  competent  to  fill  it.  Sir 
John  Gorst  must  be  more,  or  less,  than  human  if  he  has 
not  smiled  a  bitter  smile  over  some  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
•difficulties. 

The  first  notes  of  the  controversy  over  the  Bill  have 
■quickly  risen.  Old  familiar  points  are  of  course  taken 
by  societies  like  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  ;  and  they  purpose  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion. They  object  to  the  authority  as  non-represen- 
tative and  to  the  rate  maintenance  of  denominational 
schools.  A  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  that  the 
local  authority  might  set  the  standard  of  education 
rather  than  Whitehall,  is  countered  by  the  assertion  of 
the  National  Education  Association  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Carvell 
Williams  that  in  his  circle  suggestions  of  a  com- 
promise have  been  made  which  he,  however,  ruth- 
lessly discourages.  The  standing  committee  of  the 
National  Society,  and  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  repre- 
sent opinion  that  accepts  the  Bill,  with  a  reservation 
against  its  optional  character.  Professor  Lodge  says 
he  had  previously  drafted  a  Bill  the  same  in  its  essential 
features.  This  is  valuable  because  he  thinks  of  the 
Bill  as  an  education  scheme  and  is  not  immersed  in 
the  religious  controversy.  He  expresses  a  more  favour- 
able opinion  on  the  provisions  bearing  on  this  matter 
than  the  National  Society  Committee.  The  latter  would 
approve  of  religious  teaching  in  all  schools  instead  of 
the  continuance  of  exclusive  denominational  and  non- 
denominational  schools,  and  this  view  is  in  our  opinion 
the  right  one. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  Land  Purchase  Bill  at  any  rate 
excels  its  many  predecessors  in  the  geniality  of  its 
reception,  and  there  has  been  an  altogether  unusual 
willingness  to  concentrate  attention  on  its  essential 
excellences.  Mr.  Wyndham's  own  perspicuity  and 
thoroughness  have  done  this.  Perhaps  also  the  question 
and  its  difficulties  are  now  better  understood  than  in 
1891,  when  only  about  three  men  in  the  House,  of  whom 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy  was  one,  were  said  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Members  have  at  least  reached 
.the  Socratic  plane  of  knowledge  :  they  know  that  they 


don't  know  and  are  willing  to  grant  that  the  English 
formula;  cannot  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  Irish 
problems.  The  past  is  acknowledged  a  failure  ;  litiga- 
tion has  accumulated  till  the  machines  are  clogged  and 
the  chief  cause  has  been  appeals  against  the  decisions 
of  the  rent  fixing  courts  which  were  to  have  made  all 
things  plain.  The  rent  fixing  was  a  failure,  so  also 
were  the  arrangements  for  purchase.  As  proved  by 
Mr.  Wyndham's  startling  figures,  the  number  of  land- 
owners able  or  willing  to  sell  has  been  nearly  exhausted. 
The  result  is  not  surprising,  since  land  stock  has  fallen 
from  117  to  94;  but  the  point  is  that  the  cardinal 
grievance  remains  untouched  :  'they  v/ho  rent  their 
holding  pay  a  larger  amount  yearly  than  they  who  are 
purchasing  by  instalments. 

Compulsory  Purchase,  a  phrase  that  advertises  a 
notion  repellent  to  a  sense  of  justice,  could  alone 
dissipate  this  anomaly  entirely.  But  Mr.  Wyndham's 
system  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  yet  devised  for 
inducing  voluntary  sale.  Under  this  scheme  the  Land 
Commission  may  take  over  into  their  own  hands  the 
whole  of  a  man's  estate,  administer  it  themselves  and 
be  solely  responsible  for  its  distribution  among  the 
several  occupiers.  The  landowner  will  be  paid  in  gold, 
not  in  land  stock,  and  the  difference — already  repre- 
sented by  the  advocator  of  compulsory  purchase  as  a 
dole  to  the  landowner — will  fall  on  the  taxes.  The 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  will  clear  away  the 
innumerable  legal  "businesses"  which  have  caused 
continuous  delay,  irritation  and  expense  between  the 
two  parties.  Its  final  success  as  a  general  cure  for 
discontent  depends  solely  on  one  question  of  which  the 
answer  is  beyond  prophecy  or  discussion.  Will  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  landovi^ners  be  made  able  and  willing 
to  sell?  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  has  better  means  of 
knowing  than  anyone  else,  thinks  they  will.  One  pro- 
vision has  been  universally  approved  ;  it  was  keenly 
supported  even  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  A  "congested 
district "  is  not  this  or  that  locality  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  picked  out,  but  any  place  in  which  certain 
conditions  prevail.  Here  again  is  Mr.  Wyndham's 
mark  of  sensible  simplification. 

"  As  I  was  saying  when  I  was  interrupted.  Sir  "  is 
the  correct  up-to-date  retort  to  political  opponents  who 
describe  us  to  our  faces  as  "damned  liars"  and  the 
like.  Therefore  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney  M.P.  has  no 
need  to  be  ruffled  by  Mr.  Labouchere's  allusion  to  him 
as  "  an  excited  maniac" — "excited  politician"  by  the 
way  would  have  been  more  gentlemanly,  and  reminis- 
cent, too,  of  Colonel  Saunderson's  historic  withdrawal. 
"  I  am  as  cool  as  a  cucumber ",  remarked  Mr. 
Chamberlain  once  when  everybody  else  was  at  a  white 
heat  on  his  account.  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney  has  not 
this  rare  gift,  but  his  anger  at  the  hints  of  jobbery  and 
corruption  against  officers  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves does  him  credit.  The  brood  of  rumours  in 
regard  to  this  and  that  officer  or  official,  which  has 
sprung  out  of  the  contracts  affair,  is  repulsive,  we 
hope,  to  an  English  gentleman.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  apparent  eagerness  of  some  folk  to  be  present 
at  and  even  have  a  hand  in  the  accouchement  of  such 
ugly  things. 

It  would  be  wise  of  the  Liberal  Party  if  they  could 
see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  advice  proffered  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  at  Leeds.  What  was  lacking, 
he  said,  was  a  sense  of  humour,  and  taking  his  own 
advice  he  described  himself  as  "valet"  to  his  party, 
spending  a  peripatetic  existence  between  the  different 
tabernacles.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  serious  in  his 
recommendation  of  humour,  he  is  the  less  justified  in 
his  whole-hearted  adherence  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  It  is  in  the  other  tabernacle  that  the 
humour  dwells.  Nevertheless  It  Is  refreshing  to  find 
someone  with  enthusiasm  for  his  leader,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  showed  some  logical  strength  by  maintain- 
ing his  firm  adherence  to  the  one  remaining  conviction 
of  the  older  Liberal  Party,  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule 
as  a  cure  for  Irish  disloyalty. 

In  the  Annual  Statement  for  1901-2  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Bar  there  is   some  criticism   of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Appeals)  Bill  which  will 
be  worth  noting  if  and  whenever  that  measure  comes  on 
in  the  House  ;  and  nothing  has  been  done  in  respect  of  it 
at  least  during  the  present  session.  Its  object  is  to 
take  certain  appeals  from  the  Appeal  Court  and  transfer 
them  to  a  Divisional  Court  ;  but  the  Council 
would  prefer  the  strengthening  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  itself  by  adding  another  branch.  By  the 
institution  during  the  sittings  just  ended  of  a  permanent 
Divisional  Court  of  three  Judges  this  intermediate  class 
of  appeal  court  has  been  greatly  improved.  But  if  the 
plan  of  the  Bill  were  adopted,  then  the  increase  of  work 
put  on  this  Court  would  upset  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Judges  of  first  instance  from  whom  the  Divisional 
Court  Judges  are  drawn,  and  it  would  become  necessary 
to  appoint  more  Judges,  as  it  would  indeed  if  another 
branch  of  the  Appeal  Court  were  created.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  latter  would  be  the  best  course,  and  Acts 
such  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  final  interpretation  of  a  Divisional  Court 
without  appeal,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Bill. 

If  the  English  people  do  not  take  Good  Friday 
ideally,  they  at  least  take  it  in  a  less  offensive  way  than 
they  do  some  other  holy  days.  The  closed  places  of 
nonconformist  worship  and  the  prominence  of  mere 
holiday-making  compared  with  the  observation  of  a 
sacred  anniversary  might  still  leave  a  stranger  with 
some  doubts  whether  England  were  a  Christian  country. 
Still  things  are  better  than  they  were.  Even  the 
nonconformist  chapels  are  not  all  closed  now,  while 
the  Anglican  clergy  certainly  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  home  to  Churchmen,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
people,  what  Good  Friday  means.  That  is  a  singular 
instance  of  conscientious  perversity  which  in  the  past 
led  many  people,  and  possibly  some  to-day,  to  think 
a  sober  keeping  of  Good  Friday  as  of  the  smallest 
account  compared  with  a  severe  and  solemn  Sunday. 
Even  the  natural  man  is  open  to  the  appeal  of  the 
tremendous  scene  of  Calvary,  and  one  would  think 
the  day  which  commemorates  it  must  impose  an 
instinctive  restraint  on  the  Christian  far  more  than  any 
other  day  in  the  year. 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  Wednesday 
appointing  27  June  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  and 
28  June  the  day  of  the  progress  through  London,  as 
bank  and  public  holidays.  It  is  well  that  the  King 
himself  should  be  the  giver ;  the  holidays  are  thus 
made  universal  and  as  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  ceremony.  What  Froissart  said  of  the  English 
people  may  still  be  true :  *'  lis  s'amusent  tristement 
selon  le  coutume  de  leur  pays",  but  they  have  always 
had  a  very  schoolboy  enjoyment  in  a  whole  holiday  and 
the  prospect  of  it  :  and  after  a  holiday  they  next  enjoy  a 
procession.  To  some  extent  business  must  suffer,  as 
all  important  work  will  be  intermitted  for  at  least  four 
days,  but  by  this  early  notice  of  the  arrangements 
any  serious  dislocation  will  be  quite  avoided,  and  the 
most  persistent  business  man  may  allow  himself  to 
relax. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  somewhat  more  ani- 
mated during  the  past  week  although  the  settlement 
which  has  just  been  concluded  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  Easter  holidays  have  acted  as  a  check  on  new 
business.  The  latest  development  in  South  Africa 
towards  peace  negotiations  were  favourably  regarded, 
and  coupled  with  the  successful  operations  against 
De  la  Rey  combined  to  raise  prices  in  the  mining 
market,  quotations  having  retained  their  strength 
in  spite  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  ;  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  exist 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  to  sell  any  large 
blocks  of  shares  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  holding  and  no  con- 
siderable set-back  is  therefore  anticipated  from  this 
cause.  The  Funds  have  been  stronger  during  the 
week  and  English  railway  stocks  have  also  been  more 
active  with  an  upward  movement.  Colonial  stocks 
have  been  steady  with  however  very  little  business  and 
American  rails  have  been  neglected.  The  remaining 
markets  have  been  without  special  feature.  Consols 
94,'^,;.    Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1502). 


MR.    RHODES'   DEATH   AND  PEACE 
PROSPECTS. 

THACKERAY  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Swift 
used  a  fine  exaggeration  :  in  thinking  of  his 
death,  he  wrote,  one  thinks  of  an  empire  falling.  The 
sentiment  will  be  that  of  many  when  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  We  are  all  thinking  of  the  fall 
of  an  empire  builder,  and  if  an  epitaph  is  wanted  it 
might  be  said  of  him  as  of  another  builder,  "Si 
monumentum  requiris  circumspice."  If  you  seek  a 
monument  look  at  the  map.  Even  when  he  was 
spending  his  Oxford  vacation  in  South  Africa,  seek- 
ing both  health  and  scope  for  energy,  the  idea 
of  imperial  expansion  possessed  him.  There  was  no 
great  novelty  in  his  schemes  nor  great  originality  in  his 
manner  of  developing  them,  but  it  is  probable  that 
without  him  the  Germans  and  Dutch  between  them  would 
have  put  up  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  growth  of 
Cape  Colony  to  the  North.  The  keynote  of  his  success 
was  imagination  and  his  career  is  one  which  has 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries. Beyond  question  he  will  be  one  of  the  great  men 
of  history  :  his  share  in  the  Jameson  raid,  his  meddling 
with  party  politics  will  be  forgotten  and  he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  man  whose  personal  inspiration  did 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  give  the  British 
Government  as  well  as  people  the  impulse  of  imperial 
dreams. 

At  his  career  the  whole  world  wonders.  What  of 
the  man  ?  There  were  faults  in  the  strata.  He  had  to 
do  big  things  suddenly  ;  and  if  we  apply  the  parochiarl 
norm,  much  that  he  did  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Jameson, 
with  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  will  not  pass  the  moral 
test.  But  the  formulas  of  history  are  other  than  of  the 
parish.  After  he  had  given  that  ;!^5,ooo  to  the  Liberal 
Party  he  wrote  *'  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  give 
my  money  to  breaking  up  the  empire  ".  Thoughts  of 
empire  were  the  life  of  him  ;  his  mind  was  alive  with 
giant  schemes,  and  he  was  one  of  those  rare  characters 
who  regarded  money  solely  as  a  means  to  greater 
things.  His  ignorance  of  details  was  astounding  and 
he  made  his  money  because  he  was  never  a  man  of 
business.  He  has  often  enough  been  described  as  a 
taciturn  man  but  in  later  years  at  least  his  enthusiasm 
gave  him  an  inspiration  of  rough  eloquence  which  over- 
came all  hostility  both  in  business  and  in  private.  One 
of  his  Oxford  hosts  who  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  could  only  repeat  :  He  is  a  poet,  he  is  a 
poet.  The  subject  under  discussion  had  been  Church 
Disestablishment  and  Mr.  Rhodes  had  carried  away 
even  the  Oriel  Common  Room  by  the  future  he  had 
drawn  of  village  life  in  England,  made  fresh  and  clean 
by  the  dependence  on  the  Church  at  the  centre.  Ih 
one  sense  at  least  he  was  a  poet,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  a  maker,  and  his  poem,  the  thing  he  made, 
was  empire. 

In  his  heyday  he  compelled  the  Government  to  follow 
his  lead.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  reins  had 
passed,  as  he  wished  them  to  pass,  from  his  hands. 
Though  no  one  will  fill  his  place  at  the  moment,  his 
death  alters  no  prospect  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Steyn 
and  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  now  in  consultation  will  be 
neither  more  nor  less  inclined  to  peace.  Their  dealings 
were  no  longer  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  the  British  Govern^ 
ment.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  advent  of  the  South 
African  winterhas  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Boer  leaders 
towards  peace ;  and  any  anticipation  of  the  res\ilts  of 
this  proceeding  must  be  tempered  with  the  remembrance 
of  what  took  place  a  year  ago.  On  that  occasion 
General  Louis  Botha  met  Lord  Kitchener,  with  the 
result  that  certain  definite  terms,  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  acceptable  to  the  Boer  leader,  were  offered 
by  the  English  Government  only  to  be  rejected.  In 
view  of  Lord  Kitchener's  experience  common  prudence 
would  suggest  that  any  proposals  for  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  which  may  come  from  the  Boer 
leaders  should  be  committed  to  writing  and  accom- 
panied by  some  reasonable  assurance  that  all  the 
leaders  of  the  scattered  commandos  in  the  field  are 
assenting  parties  to  the  document.  But  assuming  that 
these  elementary  precautions  are  duly  observed,  and 
that  the  offer  made  by  the  Boer  leaders  is  genuine, 
what  real  prospect  is  there  that  the  Boers  will  so  modifj 
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their  pretensions  as  to  put  forward  any  proposals 
which  the  Government,  the  nation,  and  the  Empire  can 
accept  at  this  eleventh  hour  of  the  war  ?  We  assume 
that  the  Boer  leaders  will  not  put  forward  again  any 
such  preposterous  claims  as  the  removal  of  Lord 
Milner  and  the  recognition  of  the  Cape  rebels  as 
regular  belligerents.  Nevertheless  the  Government  is 
again  confronted  by  the  insidious  temptation  of  grant- 
ing conditions,  which  seemingly  innocent  would  yet 
hang  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  future 
British  administration  of  the  new  colonies,  and 
possibly  wreck  the  attainment  of  administrative  unity 
in  South  Africa — that  is,  the  attainment  of  the  one 
object  which  is  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
incurred  by  England  and  the  Empire.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  underrated  the  fighting  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  we  suffered  for  our  mistake  ;  to  under- 
estimate the  force  of  resistance  which  will  be  en- 
countered by  the  British  administration  after  hostilities 
have  ceased  is  an  error  which  would  be  accompanied 
by  far  more  serious  results.  When  the  negotiations 
with  Botha  had  failed,  and  the  precise  terms  of  the 
offer  made  by  the  British  Government  through  Lord 
Kitchener  had  been  published,  the  Saturday  Review, 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  a  year  ago,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  real  and  serious  danger  had  been 
escaped.  "The  Boer  will  submit  cheerfully  ",  we  then 
wrote,  "to  a  stern  and  just  rule  ;  he  will  chafe  if  he  Is 
allowed  to  retain  any  element  of  political  or  social 
freedom  which  can  be  utilised  for  the  cultivation  of 
Boer  nationality.  Therefore  we  are  well  content 
that  the  Government  has  escaped  the  deadly  peril 
of  granting  terms  which  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  to  the  letter,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  have  given  an  excuse  to  the  Boers 
for  renewed  political  agitation.  And  it  is  practically 
certain  that  some  of  the  conditions  actually  offered 
would  have  afforded  such  opportunities".  It  will  be 
useful  to  recall  some  of  these  conditions,  and  the 
objections  to  them. 

(i)  The  admission  of  the  Dutch  language  to  equality 
with  the  English.     The  Boer  vernacular  is  not  the 
Dutch  of  Holland  but  the  "  Taal  ".    If  the  Boers  are 
to  learn  an  official  language  they  may  just  as  well  learn 
English  as  Dutch.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
use  of  English  as  the   official   language  would  not 
involve  any  real  inconvenience  to  the  Boers  ;  since 
there  are  few  Boers  who  cannot  speak  English  well 
enough  for  practical  purposes.    On  the  other  hand 
the   Taal  is  a  bastard    patois  which  has  no  litera- 
ture and   no   literary  associations,  while  the  acqui- 
sition  of   a   common   language,  and   the   use  of  a 
common    literature,    would    prove    a    potent  factor 
in  effecting   the   fusion  of  the  two  races.    To  fail 
to  utilise  this  instrument  of  racial  amalgamation  would 
be  altogether  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of   solving    the  nationality   question,  and 
the   difficulties  which  otherwise  attend  its  solution. 
(2)  Permission  to  retain  military  rifles  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  required  for  defence  against  the  natives. 
To  allow  the  Boers  to  retain  their  rifles,  even  under 
restrictions  such  as  are  Imposed  upon  the  natives, 
would  inevitably  Increase  the  risk  of  an  armed  revolt  in 
the  future.    The  plea  on  which  the  concession  Is  urged 
is  baseless  :  since,  in  the  first  place,  merely  to  allow  the 
Boers  to  protect  themselves  in  this  manner  against  the 
natives  would  at  once  introduce  what  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  fertile  source  of  disturbance  in 
South   Africa,   and   in   the   second,    the  suggestion 
that   the   British   administration   will   be   unable  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  its  subjects  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  instantly  repudiated.    (3)  Any 
promise  of  a  definite  share  In  representative  institutions, 
or  of  the  grant  of  "  responsible  government"  within  a 
given  time,  might — and  probably  would — prove  a  grave 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  new  administration. 
Many  unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  bargain, 
although  the  spirit  of  the  general  promise  to  grant 
self-government  to  the  new  colonies  as  soon  as  possible 
was  being  honourably  observed  in  other  respects  :  and 
this  failure  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  promise  would 
be  used  as  a  pretext  for  political  agitation. 

In  plain  words  a  task  of  profound  difficulty  awaits  us 


in  South  Africa,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  concede  a 
single  point.  In  this  connexion  we  commend  the 
views  of  Sir  George  Goldie  to  our  readers.  To  him  the 
language  question  is  a  "vital  point"  in  the  negotia- 
tions :  since  he  holds  that  to  put  Dutch  on  an  equality 
with  English  would  be  to  "sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
countless  generations  to  sentlmentalism  ".  The  utmost 
clemency  that  can  be  extended  to  the  Cape  rebels  with- 
out revolting  the  feelings  of  the  loyalists  is  that  "  every 
rebel  who  has  borne  arms  against  his  Majesty's 
Government  shall  be  disfranchised  for  life  "  ;  while  as 
to  the  force  of  resistance  which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Dutch  population  in  South  Africa,  Sir  George  Goldie 
points  out  that  none  of  the  Boers  whom  he  has  met  can 
realise  that  they  have  been  "  beaten  "  Over- 
weighted by  numbers  "  is  the  way  they  put  It.  This  is 
perfectly  true.  The  individual  Boer  prisoner,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  will  attribute  his  humiliating 
position  to  the  blunders  of  his  leaders,  the  treachery  of 
the  natives,  or  to  mere  bad  luck  ;  but  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  recognise  that  he  has  been  beaten  in  fair 
fight. 

Apart  from  the  original  objections  based  upon  the 
nature    of    the    terms    themselves,    the  protraction 
of  the  war  affords  a  further  obstacle  to  the  offer  of 
these  or  any  such  conditions  to  the  Boers.    The  atti- 
tude of  the  Boers  themselves  and  the  attitude  of  our 
Continental   neighbours   and   the   United    States  of 
America  make  It  imperative  that  no  terms  should  be 
granted  which  can  by  any  possible  process  of  distortion 
be  twisted  Into  an  admission  on  the  part  of  England 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  all  that  she 
desired  by  force  of  arms.    When  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Boer  peace  mission  at  Pretoria  reached 
the  Continent,  an  interpretation  discreditable  to  this 
country  was  at  once  placed  upon  the  event.    To  those 
who  know  the  conditions  under  which  German  journalists 
work,  and  the  aloofness  of  the  more  instructed  of  the 
German  public  from  the  press  of  their  country,  there  is 
nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  negotiations 
should  have  been  attributed  almost  universally  to  the 
supposed  unfavourable  position  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
not  to  the  joint  effect  of  the  approach  of  winter  and  the 
successive  and  continuous  losses  sustained  by  the  Boers. 
But  In  Paris  things  are  different  ;  and  it  is  Impossible 
not  to  realise  how  deep  is  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
Continent,  when  we  find  the  "Temps"  writing  in  this 
fashion.    "The  Boers  are,  of  course,  the  weaker  party. 
They  can  be  crushed,  we  admit.    But  they  can  revenge 
themselves  by  dragging  their  conquerors  into  a  bottom- 
less abyss  of  trouble,  suffering,  and  ruin  ".    In  the  face 
of  this  misunderstanding  we  must  so  act  as  to  show 
the  world  that  the  aims  of  the  British  Empire  are  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  three  years  ago ;  but  that  the 
two  and  a  half  years  of  vain  resistance  that  have 
now  passed  have  changed  the  means  by  which  those 
aims  can  be  attained.    That  Is  all.    And  since  these 
aims  are  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  their  attainment  can  only  recoil 
upon  the  misguided  people  by  whom  that  resistance  is 
maintained. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  a  concession  might 
perhaps  be  justified.  It  may  be  argued  that  as  the 
object  of  the  piUJclamation  taking  effect  upon  15  Septem- 
ber, igoi,  was  to  end  the  war,  Its  penalties  should  not 
now  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  way  of  peace.  The 
recent  behaviour  of  De  la  Rey,  and  the  appreciation 
shown  in  this  country  of  the  gallantry  of  De  Wet  and 
Louis  Botha,  would  make  it  more  possible  to  adopt  a 
generous  view  of  the  position  of  the  Boer  leaders  in 
the  field.  On  the  other  hand  the  after  effects  of  any 
failure  to  make  good  the  nation's  word  must  be  duly 
weighed.  Apart  from  this  matter,  and  the  obvious 
necessity  for  making  It  perfectly  plain  to  the  Boers 
that  the  new  administration  will  accept  the  entire 
responsibility  of  restoring  the  burghers  to  their  farms, 
the  Government  can  accept  no  proposals  other  than  an 
offer  of  absolute  and  unqualified  surrender. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THE  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Balfour's  exposition 
of  the  Education  Bill  is  one  of  nearly  equal  satis- 
faction and  disappointment.    It  is  satisfactory  because 
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it  shows  that  the  Government  intends  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  no  niggardly  spirit  and  on  a  large  plan  ;  it  is 
disappointing  to  us  because  in  several  important  respects 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  specific  proposals  quite 
different  from  what  they  actually  are.  We  are  at  least 
to  have  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  educa- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  great  representative 
municipalities,  County  or  Borough,  which  is  a  great  step 
in  the  natural  process  of  national  growth  in  other 
matters  besides  education.  Boards  ad  hoc  are  being 
gradually  eliminated  in  every  direction.  The  history  of 
School  Boards  has  shown  that  they  are  impossible 
as  education  authorities.  The  electors  do  not  under- 
stand education  nor  do  the  people  who  seek  their 
votes  for  the  most  part  understand  it  any  more. 
The  questions  on  which  elections  turn  are  not  educa- 
tional but  political,  local,  personal  or  so-called  religious 
— differences  magnified  with  the  object  of  giving  parties 
pretexts  for  something  to  fight  about.  Elementary 
education  has  suffered  from  these  things,  and  they  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  School  Boards,  if  they  were 
charged  with  co-ordinating  the  three  branches  of  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  technical  education  to  start,  as  the 
new  authority  will  start,  free  from  a  compromising  past. 
The  latter  indeed  has  the  advantage  of  being  already 
known  as  a  real  educational  authority.  Its  exact  con- 
stitution for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Bill  is  not  yet 
apparent,  but  the  committee  of  the  municipalities  is 
intended  to  be  composed  of  persons  whose  only  preten- 
sions to  be  there  at  all  must  be  that  they  know  some- 
thing of  education.  We  may  assume  too  that  its 
numbers  will  not  be  so  absurdly  large  as  they  are  on 
the  School  Boards,  whereby  these  bodies  become  much 
more  adapted  for  pragmatical  disputes  and  farcical 
quarrellings  about  trifles  than  for  serious  work.  As  to 
the  importance  of  the  co-ordination  of  educational  work, 
that  is  at  length  as  definitely  recognised  as  it  is  that  the 
bodies  who  already  possess  two  branches  of  it  must  in- 
evitably be  entrusted  with  the  third,  and  that  the  division 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain.  Take  for  example  the  case 
of  the  better  education  of  teachers,  the  subject  of  one  of 
the'^best  passages  in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech.  Is  not  the 
proper  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  a 
matter  of  secondary  or  we  might  say  technical  educa- 
tion ?  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  entrust  it  to  a  body 
having  charge  of  elementary  education  alone  as  it 
would  be  to  entrust  it  to  a  body  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  elementary  education.  This  question  of  teachers 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  in  the  whole  range  of  educa- 
tional questions,  and  though  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  show- 
how  the  Bill  will  help  in  its  solution  we  take  it  that  its 
connexion  with  the  Bill  turns  on  the  importance  of 
centralising  educational  authority  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  survey  each  branch  in  connexion 
with  the  other  as  a  whole  system. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Bill  now  stands,  this  essential 
plan  of  a  sole  authority  for  education  is  permissive  merely. 
In  this  there  is  a  painful  air  of  the  Government  not  having 
the  courage  of  its  convictions.  The  endeavour  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  actualising  the  plan  on  the  munici- 
palities was  as  naturally  cheered  with  taunting  cheers  by 
the  Opposition  who  take  the  School  Board  side  of  the 
controversy,  as  it  was  deplored  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  educationist.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  improve  on  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  quotation 
from  Dr.  Johnson  that  "when  a  man  is  wholly  wrong 
it  is  from  want  of  sense ;  but  when  he  is  half  wrong  it 
may  be  from  want  of  spirit"  as  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude.  We  have  not  his  scruples  in 
applying  the  second  part  of  the  maxim  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  and  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  this  was 
a  case  in  which  the  bolder  and  simpler  course  would 
also  have  been  the  wiser.  The  Government  should 
settle  the  question  once  for  all  in  Parliament,  while  they 
are  about  it,  on  educational  grounds,  and  not  send  it  to 
be  fought  out  in  the  country  embarrassed  by  all  kinds 
of  irrelevant  issues.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  Bill,  if 
it  were  at  once  adopted  by  municipalities,  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  contentions  between  the  denomina- 
tional and  the  State  schools,  but  at  any  rate  the  Govern- 
ment might  secure  the  most  essential  portion  of  their 
Bill  from  the  strife  of  sectarian  squabbles  which  will 
start  whenever  the  Bill  is  passed.  They  can  control 
fate  in  Parliament  :  they  will  become  the  sport  of  cir- 


cumstances in  the  country.  We  wonder  they  can  view 
the  prospect  with  equanimity,  and  comfort  themselves 
with  analogies  from  the  long  drawn  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  compulsory  clauses. 

If  the  Government  alter  this  optional  provision  in- 
their  Bill,  they  will  have  the  right  to  claim  that  they 
have  established  the  system  of  education  on  an  un- 
assailable basis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educa- 
tionist. That  much  is  clear  ;  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  on  the  relations  of  the  various  contending  religious 
and  secularist  parties.  And  this  could  not  have  been 
done  without  placing  denominational  schools  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  maintenance  with  the  State  schools. 
That  is  a  foregone  conclusion  when  an  unprejudiced 
educationist  considers  the  question.  But  the  Govern- 
ment's method  of  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty 
is  not  the  best  means  of  securing  conditions  of  justice 
between  all  the  parties  to  the  religious  controversy.  As 
we  have  said  the  Bill  leaves  open  all  the  old  points  of 
conflict  between  denominational  and  undenominational 
schools.  The  rivalry  will  be  intensified  by  that  provision^ 
of  the  Bill  which  removes  all  restrictions  upon  the  right 
to  build  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  rates.  We  cannot 
see  how  it  can  work  without  increasing  the  animosities- 
of  parties  and  placing  them  in  a  more  antagonistic  posi- 
tion to  each  other  than  ever.  The  Government  have- 
imposed  on  the  Education  Board  at  Whitehall  a  most 
difficult  duty  of  acting  as  arbiter :  and  we  are  afraid  it 
will  be  able  to  do  very  little  towards  making  peace 
between  the  parties.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that, 
speaking  from  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  a  religious 
community  while  regretting  the  fact  from  a  higher 
standpoint  of  the  true  interests  of  religion,  it  gives  us  a 
certain  party  advantage  which  we  would  rather  not  be 
in  the  position  to  take.  With  the  professed  object  of 
the  Government,  that  all  parents  should  be  enabled 
to  obtain  for  their  children  the  religious  education 
they  desire,  we  have  the  liveliest  sympathy,  but  their 
plan  for  attaining  that  object  tends  to  the  increase 
of  the  rivalry  between  one  class  of  schools  and  another,^ 
and  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  pecuniary  waste.  We 
should  have  preferred  that  all  schools  had  been  turned 
into  State  schools,  with  liberty  for  the  teachers  of 
all  religious  parties  to  give  their  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  own  adherents.  Under  the  Bill,  Church 
children  in  undenominational  schools  are  still  shut  off 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  :  while  in  denomi- 
national schools,  though  they  are  to  be  maintained  out 
of  public  funds,  there  can  be  no  teaching  of  children  of 
parents  belonging  to  other  denominations.  The  Bill 
establishes  a  negative  kind  of  equality.  What  one 
cannot  do  another  cannot  do.  But  that  will  only 
incite  each  party  to  strive  for  positive  advantages  over 
the  other.  The  optional  clauses  and  those  relating  to 
religious  instruction  are  the  great  defects  of  the  Bill 
which  will  still  leave  the  education  question  open. 


IRISH  LAND  AGAIN. 

THE  bill  for  the  extension  of  land  purchase  on 
voluntary  lines,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wyndham  on 
the  25th,  has  been  awaited  in  Ireland  with  intense 
interest.  The  time  has  passed  for  any  discussion  of 
the  abstract  merits  of  the  purchase  policy  :  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  hastens  the  disafforesting  of  Ireland,, 
and  that  it  is  gradually  removing  some  elements  of  the 
population  whose  loss  will  be  felt  later  on.  But  this  is- 
not  an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  a  method  that  is 
putting  an  end  to  the  land  war  which  has  existedl 
in  one  form  or  another  practically  for  three 
hundred  years,  since  the  Elizabethan  confiscations 
began.  We  have  for  thirty-two  years  been  trying  to- 
amend  the  faults  in  the  Irish  land  system,  and  the 
successive  Land  Acts  have  brought  about  a  situation, 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  tenants  while  it  rightly 
exasperates  the  landlords.  At  present  there  is  a  very 
expensive  system  of  rent-fixing  by  State  tribunals 
which,  while  it  has  removed  all  possibility  of  rack  rent- 
ing, has  failed  to  produce  general  confidence.  The  Fry 
Commission  proved  many  faults  in  the  administration' 
of  the  system.  The  sub-commissioners  are  not  always 
agricultural  experts,  and  their  task  is  to  fix  a  "  fair 
rent " — a  mysterious  abstraction  which  very  few  of 
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them  define  in  the  same  way.  As  the  decisions  are 
subjected  to  revision  every  fifteen  years,  they  leave  no 
sense  of  security.  The  average  tenant  does  not  try  to 
improve  his  holding  (he  sometimes  wilfully  deteriorates 
the  land)  lest  at  the  next  assessment  his  rent  should  be 
raised.  The  landlord  has  lost  by  law  all  possibility  of 
performing  any  of  the  functions  which  justify  his 
economic  existence  :  he  is  a  mere  rent-charger  on  his 
own  property,  and  his  charge  fluctuates  in  value  accord- 
ing to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  valuators.  He  is 
aggrieved  because  the  State  so  often  arbitrarily  cuts 
down  his  rents  :  the  tenant  remains  unplacated  in  the 
belief  that  the  land  is  his  by  ancestral  right  and  that 
the  landlord  represents  English  spoliation.  Some 
years  ago  the  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force 
in  good  faith,  so  to  say,  by  Munster  tenants  de- 
scended from  Cromwellian  troopers  against  the  re- 
presentative of  an  old  Keltic  house  which  has  held 
some  of  its  Munster  property  continuously  for  ten 
centuries,  and  the  movement  was  defended  as  a  legiti- 
mate attack  on  "the  English  garrison  "  !  With  such 
beliefs  established  among  the  farmers,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  Land  Commission  to  satisfy  them.  One  of  the 
worst  signs  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  is  that  the 
farmers'  spokesmen  look  with  distrust  in  many  cases  on 
the  industrial  improvement  for  which  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  is  working  so  steadily  :  they  fear  that 
prosperity  will  mean  increased  rents,  and  they  have  not 
realised  that  now,  when  no  landlord  may  of  his  own 
accord  raise  rents,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  any  such 
increase  will  fall  below  the  enhancement  of  prices.  In 
short,  they  do  not  trust  the  system. 

State-aided  purchase,  timidly  inaugurated  in  the  case 
Df  Church  tenants  in  1869,  slightly  extended  in  1870, 
placed  on  a  sound  basis  in  1885,  greatly  extended  in 
1891,  is  the  best  solvent  that  has  been  discovered.  It 
will  not,  we  believe,  have  the  far-reaching  political 
2ff"ects  that  some  predict :  it  will  not  change  a  farmer's 
political  creed.  Down  farmers  will  remain  Unionists, 
Cork  farmers  Home-rulers.  But  it  must  tend  against 
the  wilder  revolutionary  ideas  which  used  to  attract  the 
benant-at-will.  Peasant  proprietors  will  have  a  stronger 
interest  in  electing  businesslike  County  Councils,  though 
they  are  not  likely  to  send  better  men  to  Westminster, 
rhat  facilities  for  purchase  needed  to  be  extended 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  who  approves  the 
method.  The  Land  Commission,  in  the  first  place,  has 
been  extremely  cautious,  and  has  in  several  instances 
refused  to  sanction  a  bargain  voluntarily  made  by  land- 
lord and  tenant  where  the  security  was  supposed  to  be 
doubtful.  In  other  cases  it  has  cut  down  the  price 
agreed  upon.  Secondly,  the  expenses  of  proving  title 
ire  in  many  cases  prohibitive  to  the  landlords.  The 
Irish  gentry  have  not  been  very  exact  in  keeping  records, 
and  in  one  fairly  typical  case  of  which  we  know  a  land- 
lord with  estates  in  three  adjoining  counties  cannot  sell 
a  single  farm  to  the  occupier  until  an  investigation  of 
aearly  two  centuries  of  rural  history  has  been  made  at 
liis  expense.  Of  course  there  is  clear  title  in  the  case 
af  landowners  who  bought  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  (a  class  whose  numerous  black  sheep 
have  brought  under  suspicion  the  whole  body  of  land- 
lords, but  which,  from  a  strictly  legal  aspect,  has  been 
more  unjustly  treated  than  any  other  under  the  Land 
Acts).  But  the  chief  impediment  in  the  landlords'  way 
is  the  amazingly  complicated  system  of  land  tenure,  and 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  in  better  days  properties 
were  saddled  with  jointures  and  family  charges.  Very 
few  of  "the  old  stock"  have  unencumbered  estates, 
and  sale  to  tenants  at  seventeen  years  purchase  at  this 
moment,  with  simultaneous  clearing  off  of  charges, 
would  often  reduce  a  landlord's  income  by  quite  sixty 
per  cent.  Mr.  Russell's  contention  that  the  landlord 
also  gets  rid  of  the  small  commission  he  paid  to  his 
agent  gives  inadequate  consolation. 

Those  who  have  followed  our  argument  will  see  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  compulsory  sale  which  Mr. 
Russell  has  advocated  so  strenuously.  His  programme 
presents  many  fascinations  to  the  tenant,  and  Parliament 
after  "swearing  she  would  ne'er  consent"  has  con- 
sented to  so  many  of  the  tenants'  demands  that  Irishmen 
are  slow  to  believe  in  the  impracticability  of  any  proposed 
concession.  It  is  of  course  very  exasperating,  as  Mr. 
Russell  says,  to  a  tenant  who  is  paying  in  perpetuity  a 


pound  in  rent  to  see  his  neighbour  paying  13*.  a 
year  in  purchase  money  for  fifty  years.  Again,  the 
Ulster  farmers  who  follow  Mr.  Russell  have  gained  far 
less  by  the  Land  Acts  than  their  southern  fellows,  and 
in  consequence  are  discontented.  They  already  pos- 
sessed the  "  Ulster  custom  ",  and  were  as  a  rule  rented 
at  low  rates.  The  Acts  have  not  greatly  reduced  their 
rents,  and  have  given  the  landlord  a  right  of  pre-emption 
which  he  practically  did  not  possess.  It  is  natural  that 
Mr.  Russell  should  gather  a  following,  but  we  should 
say  that  his  deliberate  acceptance  of  an  alliance  on  the 
land  question  with  the  United  Irish  League  will  go  far 
to  destroy  his  influence  in  the  North.  For  Mr.  Russell 
and  the  Nationalists  stand  together  in  Parliament  for 
the  same  idea,  and  outside  Ulster  that  idea  is  being 
extended  by  boycotting  and  intimidation,  and  is  being 
avowedly  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  Loyalists  of  the 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Russell  must  write  a  far  better 
book  than  "Ireland  and  the  Empire",  and  must 
select  controversial  methods  other  than  abuse  of  His 
Majesty's  Judges  and  ill-mannered  slanders  on  the  Bar, 
if  he  wishes  to  persuade  Ulstermen  to  play  Mr.  William 
O'Brien's  game. 

The  arguments  in  his  book  and  speeches  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  a  little  hasty.  If,  as  he  says,  no  one 
in  Ireland  has  any  confidence  in  the  Land  Commission, 
it  is  a  little  strange  to  hand  over  to  that  body  the 
valuation  for  sale  of  every  property  in  Ireland.  His 
special  appeal  to  the  landlords,  resting  on  the  idea  that 
at  the  third  revision  of  rents  they  will  be  swept  out  of 
existence,  consorts  oddly  with  his  assertion  that  the 
Land  Commission  has  done  systematic  injustice  to  the 
tenants.  But  our  objections  to  compulsory  purchase 
would  stand  if  Mr.  Russell  were  a  saner  advocate. 
It  means  the  forcible  elimination  at  one  blow  of  a  class 
which  owes  its  unpopularity  chiefly  to  its  identification 
with  Unionism.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
would  turn  the  occupiers  into  Unionists  :  Mr.  Redmond 
and  his  friends  do  not  think  it  would  ;  for  they  urge 
the  banishment  of  landlords  as  the  first  step  to  separa- 
tion. It  would  practically  make  the  State  the  landlord 
of  all  Ireland,  and  we  do  not  quite  see  what  the  State 
could  do  in  the  face  of  a  new  and  universal  "  plan  of 
campaign  ".  Further,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  stop  the  growth  of  a  new  landlord  system 
infinitely  worse  than  the  old.  Mr.  Russell  talks  glibly 
of  preventing  the  alienation  of  land  in  the  future,  of 
fixing  the  thriftless  and  impecunious  peasant  on  the 
land  and  forbidding  him  to  mortgage  his  holding  to 
the  strong  farmer  or  the  gombeen  man.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  restrict  the  alienation  of  land  in  the  Punjab  : 
can  anyone  devise  an  effectual  means  of  restriction  in 
a  European  country  where  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
exists  ? 

There  are  other  points  which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  any  close  observer  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Russell  talks  as 
if  we  had  to  deal  with  a  recognised  body  of  occupying 
tenants.  But  he  knows  that  all  through  the  West  the 
right  of  occupancy  to  many  farms  is  at  this  moment  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  League  is  endeavouring  to  oust 
hundreds  of  tenants  whom  it  considers  "grabbers". 
Would  these  men's  position  be  accepted  by  their 
rivals  if  they  bought  their  farms  ?  Would  the  large 
graziers  holding  on  "  eleven  months  "  tenure  be  allowed 
to  buy  ?  If  only  tenants  who  held  under  the  Acts  were 
included,  the  hardest  point  in  the  land  question  would 
remain  untouched.  And  there  is  another  consideration 
perhaps  more  cogent  than  these  :  the  labourers  will  get 
no  benefit  from  any  plan  of  universal  purchase,  and  the 
labourers  form  a  large  class,  gradually  becoming 
articulate  (though  their  champion  was  refused  a 
hearing  at  the  recent  "National  Convention"),  and 
gradually  recognising  that  the  movement  which  has 
done  so  much  for  farmers  has  gained  them  nothing. 
They  will  lose  greatly  by  the  expatriation  of  their  best 
employers  :  they  will  remain  landless,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  penurious  small  farmer. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
absurdity  of  any  cut  and  dried  scheme  which  pretends 
to  apply  alike  to  the  miserable  cottier-holdings  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  pasture-lands  of  Meath,  the  rich 
agricultural  farms  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick.  The 
conditions  of  farming  obviously  differ  widely  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland.    Nor  have  we  dwelt  on  the 
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financial  aspects  of  any  plan  of  universal  compulsory 
purchase.  In  view  of  the  present  situation  it  has  been 
necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is,  after  all,  only 
one  side  of  the  Irish  question.  Sir  William  Hunter's 
words  on  Bengal  have  a  wider  application  :  in  Ireland 
as  in  India  "the  remedy  for  a  congested  peasant 
population  does  not  reside  in  land  laws,  but  in  railways, 
facilities  for  migration  and  emigration  ",  (of  the  latter 
indeed  we  have  too  many)  "  new  industries  and 
employments  of  the  people  apart  from  their  single 
resource — the  land  "  .  The  misdeeds  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  English  merchants  ruined  the  nascent 
Irish  industries,  have  committed  us  to-day  to  the  vaTefwi' 
TrpJre/joi'.  That  being  so,  Mr.  Wyndham's  bill  must  be 
welcomed  as  a  careful  and  sober  advance  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question.  There  are  one  or  two 
features  which  will  probably  require  to  be  amended  : 
we  doubt  whether  either  landlord  or  tenant  will  see 
fairness  in  the  provision  that  when  one  party  applies 
for  a  revision  of  rent,  the  other  may  apply  to  fix  a  price 
for  sale,  and  that  in  this  event  the  first  party  shall 
(practically)  be  penalised  for  refusing  the  bargain. 
Such  a  clause  may  work  substantial  injustice  when  the 
Land  Commission  fixes  a  low  price.  But  this  is  a  minor 
point.  The  bill  as  a  whole  was  very  fairly  described 
by  Mr,  Russell  as  "in  the  main  giving  no  relief  to  the 
landlords  which  will  not  react  in  favour  of  the  tenants  ". 
It  will  enable  many  landlords  to  sell  who  could  not  now 
do  so  :  it  gives  them  hard  cash  instead  of  depreciated 
land-stock,  it  encourages  them  to  settle  down  after  sale 
as  gentlemen  farmers  (an  occupation  which  in  Ireland 
can  be  made  lucrative  in  capable  hands),  and  it  relieves 
them  from  much  of  the  anxiety  and  expense  at  present 
preliminary  to  sale.  In  particular,  it  will  indirectly 
leave  a  loophole  to  the  unhappy  evicted  tenant,  to  whom 
the  landlord  would  often  sell  at  present  if  he  were  not 
obliged  under  existing  law  to  reinstate  him  first  without 
any  guarantee  that  sale  can  in  the  end  be  eff"ected.  The 
provision  that  six  years'  undisputed  possession  of  rent 
and  profits  is  to  confer  a  title  for  selling  is  one  of  the 
best  features  in  the  bill.  It  should  of  course  have  been 
made  years  ago,  but  it  will  now  for  the  first  time  enable 
many  landlords  to  sell  to  their  tenants.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Wyndham  heartily  on  this  thoroughly  practical 
clause.  The  Land  Commission  is  to  acquire  outright  from 
"the  landlord  if  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  agree  to  his 
price,  and  will  then  deal  direct  with  the  purchasing 
tenants.  It  acquires  some  of  the  privileges  vested 
already  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  this  is  a 
point  which  deserves  the  highest  praise,  for  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  run  a  little  risk  in  order  to  settle  a 
disturbed  estate.  The  power  of  sale  to  neighbouring 
occupiers  is  an  interesting  provision. 

Everything  of  course  depends  upon  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law,  and  we  foresee  difficulties 
when  the  Land  Commission  remains  in  possession  of 
part  of  the  purchased  estates.  The  tenant  on  those 
parts  will  be  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  cultivator 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India,  paying  to  the 
State  a  rent  assessed  by  the  State.  If,  in  Ireland, 
these  assessments  are  ever  raised,  there  will  be  trouble. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  bill  is  a  wise  and  generous 
measure,  and  shows  that  the  Government  is  in  earnest 
in  its  attempt  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  Irish  discon- 
tent. We  note  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
would  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  listen  to  its  intro- 
duction !  We  trust  most  earnestly  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  deterred  from  passing  this  most 
salutary  measure  by  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
those  Nationalists  whose  occupation  will  be  gone  when 
agrarian  agitation  ceases. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  RESISTANCE. 

A PROLONGED  resistance  like  that  of  the  Boers, 
beyond  a  point  when  to  the  eyes  of  prudence 
there  appears  no  prospect  of  success,  raises  a  question 
of  ethics  which  may  be  considered  apart  from  the 
circumstances  of  any  particular  struggle.  We  must 
assume  that  ultimate  success  is  not  to  be  achieved,  and 
that  resistance  is  not  prolonged  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  better  terms  than  the  victor  would  allow  to  the 
•vanquished  if  the  war  ended  sooner.    The  fighting  is 


not  to  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time,  which 
may  be  of  importance  at  a  future  stage  of  the  struggle, 
and  be  merely  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  definite 
future  advantage.  Leonidas  is  to  devote  himself  at 
Thermopylae  though  there  can  be  no  Platasa  to  follow. 
Everything  must  be  known  and  the  hopeless  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  deliberately  contemplated  and  accepted. 

At  first  sight  these  propositions  seem  to  suppose 
insanity  in  those  persons  who  would  continue  a  contest 
under  such  conditions.  It  might  be  said  that,  as  the 
object  of  war  between  two  civilised  peoples  was  to  settle 
a  dispute  which  had  arisen  and  could  not  be  settled 
by  diplomatic  methods,  some  sense  of  proportion  should 
be  observed  between  the  object  to  be  gained  by  fighting 
and  the  cost  of  prolonging  the  war.  War  otherwise 
conducted  in  the  usual  course  of  things  would  be 
absolute  barbarism  and  worthy  only  of  savages. 
Civilised  nations  in  fact  do  not  fight  so  ;  and  it  is  never 
dreamed  that  every  contest  involves  a  warioutrance  such 
as  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle  with  the  Boers. 
Even  the  bitterest  two  wars  of  the  last  half-century,  the 
Civil  War  in  America  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
were  not  carried  to  the  extremity  we  have  sup- 
posed. The  defeated  party  in  each  case  could  still, 
if  it  had  chosen,  have  inflicted  losses  and  prepared 
disasters  for  the  conquerors,  long  after  the  war 
was  over  in  a  military  sense.  Evidently  two  nations 
cannot  any  more  than  two  individuals  live  in  per- 
petual conflict ;  and  war  carried  on  in  the  Boer 
spirit  would  mean  the  suspension  of  political  and  inter- 
national life.  War  would  regrade  to  conquest.  Nations 
would  no  longer  have  recourse  to  it  as  a  way  out  of  a 
deadlock,  but  the  strongest  would  deliberately  embark 
on  aggressive  war  whenever  opportunity  suited,  know- 
ing that  it  would  mean  the  extinction  of  a  rival  or  in 
any  case  increase  reputation  for  power.  We  should 
revert  to  Cambyses'  vein. 

The  fight  for  national  existence  generally  has  been 
recognised  as  justifying  resistance  to  the  utmost  point 
and  held  to  consecrate  deliberate  and  apparently  useless 
sacrifice.  The  excuse  no  doubt  in  many  cases  has  been 
too  readily  admitted,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
wider  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  of  the  world,  and  freed 
from  the  glamour  which  the  mere  claim  of  patriotism 
casts  over  our  thoughts.  It  would  have  been  a  benefit 
for  Greece  and  the  world  if  some  Greek  state  had  antici- 
pated in  Hellas  the  action  of  Rome  in  Italy.  So  it  was 
fortunate  for  Britain  that  she  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
Roman  Conquest,  as  it  was  for  the  many  nations  whose 
resistance  to  absorption  was  something  less  than  the 
extreme  patriotic  devotion  which  we  are  supposing. 
Ireland  was  unfortunate  in  being  left  outside  this 
dominion,  and  doubly  unfortunate  in  not  having  been 
thoroughly  conquered  by  the  sub-Norman  invasion  from 
England  as  England  had  been  conquered  in  the  original 
invasion  from  Normandy.  "  Freedom  shrieked  when 
Kosciusko  fell  "  ;  but  though  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
rightly  reprobated  by  all  the  European  nations  who 
obtained  no  share  of  it,  and  neither  Russia,  Prussia,  nor 
Austria  was  precisely  the  sort  of  government  which  at 
that  time  was  the  best  imaginable,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  utilitarian  politics,  Poland 
lost  very  much  to  her  essential  advantage.  She  ceased 
to  be  anarchic  as  she  had  been  previously.  So  with 
the  Slav  States  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  can  imagine 
a  great  deal  of  patriotic  devotion  given  to  the  cause  of 
Slav  nationality  without  being  convinced  thereby  that 
the  world  would  not  gain  by  the  whole  of  the  Slavs 
being  firmly  welded  into  a  new  great  state  inde- 
pendently, or  as  part  of  some  historic  nation. 

If  it  is  therefore  so  easily  conceivable  that  the  most 
ardent  patriotism  devoted  to  a  particular  national  idea 
may  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  world  at  large,  why 
should  we  admire,  as  a  spectacle  of  the  highest  virtue, 
a  resistance  which  is  maintained  up  to  the  point  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  vanquished  ?  They  might,  perhaps, 
make  favourable  terms  with  the  victors,  but  will  not 
because  they  cling  to  a  political  ideal  which  may  be 
neither  for  their  own  advantage  nor  that  of  the  world 
in  general.  To  put  a  concrete  instance.  Scotland,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  gained  by  her  incorporation  with 
England.  We  should  have  admired  the  Scottish 
people,  had  they  immolated  themselves  on  the  altar 
of  their  nationality  rather  than  accept  the  same  terms 
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as  the  price  of  submission,  almost  as  much  as  if  not 
more  than  we  have  admired  their  ability  to  continue  the 
contest  till  they  could  come  into  the  union  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Yet  had  the  fortune  of  the  struggle 
gone  against  them  what  would  have  been  the  value 
ethical  or  political  of  a  resistance  waged  after  it  had 
become  evidently  hopeless  ?  We  could  only  regard  it  as 
a  species  of  martyrdom  for  an  ideal,  and  in  fact  we  have 
never  restricted  our  admiration  of  martyrdoms  to  those 
that  promised  a  successful  issue  and  the  triumph  of  the 
principle  or  doctrine  of  the  martyr.  It  has  been  said 
that  martyrdom  is  a  blunder,  especially  in  those  causes 
which  events  subsequently  proved  not  to  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  afhieve  triumph.  None  the  less  however 
we  do  not  stint  our  admiration  for  the  unsuccessful 
martyr.  We  laud  the  hopeless  martyr  heroes  who  defied 
superior  power  apparently  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  extorts  our  admiration  when  men  throw  away 
their  lives  without  any  possibility  of  accomplishing 
their  object — the  only  defence  on  immediate  utilitarian 
grounds  for  their  sacrifice.  Do  we  regard  as  a  fool  or 
a  hero  the  man  who  tries,  though  he  cannot  swim,  to 
rescue  his  friend  from  drowning  and  loses  his  life? 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disentangle  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  from  that  of  love  for  one's 
own  blood  and  deep  instinctive  devotion  to  the 
family.  A  country  is  idealised  in  terms  of  the  family 
and  the  patriot  has  always  apostrophised  her  and 
expressed  his  love  in  the  language  of  love  for  the 
mother,  the  wife  or  the  mistress.  And  what  man  is 
there  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  these  objects  of 
his  passion  to  bring  them  succour  or  rescue  from  insult, 
outrage  or  oppression,  only  on  the  terms  that  he  should 
not  throw  his  life  away  in  vain  ?  In  all  such  instances 
there  seems  to  be  something  of  a  generic  character. 
In  none  of  them  does  analysis  seem  possible  beyond 
that  sense  of  manhood,  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
under  whatever  mistakes  in  application  to  affairs,  or  of 
difference  in  civilisation,  whereby  conduct  considered 
right  in  one  place  Is  deemed  wrong  in  another,  consti- 
tutes the  obligation  and  duty  to  honour  our  own  nature 
and  is  the  starting  point  of  ethics.  Wherever  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  antagonism  and  resistance  of  one  person 
to  another  in  the  ordinary  contests  of  life,  or  of  one 
country  to  another  in  a  desperate  war,  are  based  on 
this  principle,  then  they  are  justifiable  :  otherwise 
they  are  not.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  noble  antagonism  and  resistance 
of  this  kind  and  an  ignoble  kind  of  revenge.  But  even 
of  revenge  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice, 
•and  if  we  condemn  revenge  it  is  often  not  because 
it  is  revenge  per  se  but  because  it  has  been  sought  in 
mean  and  cowardly  fashion.  The  duel  has  been  con- 
sidered socially  inexpedient  rather  than  morally  wrong 
in  certain  classes  of  cases.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
suggest  revenge,  and  desire  to  inflict  injury,  as  the 
motive  for  what  appears  as  an  example  of  un- 
reasonable resistance,  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
this  distinction  as  to  revenge  must  be  taken  into 
account.  We  must  make  the  distinction,  or  else 
there  will  be  few  instances  of  patriotic  resistance 
after  all  hope  of  success  is  gone  that  can  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  moralist.  Surely  we  do  make  it,  or  our 
applause  of  some  very  fine  exploits  must  be  immoral. 
We  can  hardly  hope  to  find  an  example  of  an  absolutely 
pure  patriotism.  Broadly  speaking  we  have  been  inclined 
to  justify  extreme  and  vain  resistance  where  the  person- 
ality of  the  defended  state  is  imperilled.  There  is  an 
analogy  in  this  case,  which  seems  valid,  to  the  instances 
we  have  mentioned  above  where  it  is  necessary  to 
assert  individual  manhood  and  self-respect  at  whatever 
cost.  In  the  ordinary  wars  of  states  obviously  the 
limit  of  resistance  is  political  expediency.  If  this  test 
condemns  any  particular  example  of  resistance  then,  if 
it  will  not  bear  the  other  tests  we  have  suggested,  there 
seem  no  other  grounds  upon  which  it  can  be  justified. 


DON  QUICHOTE. 

SOMETIMES,  m  monotonous  moments,  we  wish  1 
that  we  might   meet   M.   Paul  Ddroulide— ex- 
deputy,  now   only  poet   and   patriot,   with  domicile 
-Ijaint-Sebastien,  Spain — at  the  head  of  a  mob  once 


more  :  M.  Paul  Ddroulide  in  his  black  frock  coat  and 
deputy's  sash,  d6core,  erect,  en  route  for  a  patriot's 
grave  or  a  patriotic  monument,  or  the  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  where  he  so  often  paused  to  hold  forth.  Gay 
were  those  encounters.  Suddenly,  while  sauntering, 
we  would  come  face  to  face  with  Paul  Deroulude  and 
retinue.  Immediately,  excitement  in  the  street.  Groups 
formed  on  the  kerbstone.  Shopkeepers  came  to  their 
doors.  Gamins  clambered  up  lamp  posts.  Policemen 
assumed  an  important  air.  Cries  arose  of  "Vive  la 
France",  "Vive  Deroulide ".  And  one  laughed,  or 
one  cheered.  One  followed,  and  found  oneself  marching 
almost  in  military  fashion.  One  was  charged  and 
chased  by  the  police  :  at  last  set  running.  Or — one 
reached  Jeanne  d'Arc's  statue  in  safety,  and  cheered 
again  when  Paul  Deroulcde  took  up  an  imposing  posi- 
tion against  the  railing  that  encircles  "la  Pucelle " 
astride  on  her  horse. 

There,  he  should  hold  forth  during  the  elections  ; 
for  there,  at  such  a  time,  is  his  proper  place.  But  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  just  thrown  out  the  measure 
that  pleaded  for  his  return  ;  and  so  we,  like  others, 
have  been  reviewing  our  reminiscences  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Patriots. 

No  one  in  Paris  detested  Paul  Dt^roulide.  He  had 
fought  the  Prussians,  valiantly.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
the  war  he  had  protected  the  interests  of  the  shabby, 
scrubby  little  soldier — "  le  pioupiou  " — and  composed 
songs  and  poems  in  his  honour.  He  was  sincere — but 
full  of  fancies,  delusions.  Perhaps  his  exploits  against 
the  Prussians  had  told  on  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
affected  a  by  no  means  strong  head.  Exalte,  at  all  events. 
He  had  the  fanatic's  eyes,  and  a  restless  manner. 
His  hand  pointed  heavenwards,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  emotion  when  he  uttered  his  favourite 
heroic  cry — "  La  France  !  "  He  was  theatrical,  extra- 
vagant, incoherent  :  in  fine — to  the  level  headed  man — 
absurd.  Yet  no  one  "  detested  "  Paul  D^roulede  ;  for 
he  was  neither  malicious  like  Edouard  Drumont  nor 
maudlin  like  Francois  Coppee,  nor  yet  bloodthirsty  like 
Henri  Rochefort.  Indeed,  the  Parisian  considered  him 
a  gallant,  an  almost  romantic  figure  ;  and  declared  that 
he  should  have  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and  owned  a 
castle  with  a  moat.  Or,  he  would  have  made  a  capital 
crusader.  Or — ^who  could  tell  ? — in  a  former  state  of 
existence  he  might  have  been  .  .  .  Don  Quixote. — 
"  C'est  vrai  :  Don  Quichote  ",  laughingly  agreed  a 
boulevardier.  And  straightway  pictured  Paul  Ddroulede 
on  a  steed.  And  equipped  him  with  a  breast  plate,  a 
shield,  and  a  lance.  And  chose  for  him  a  Sancho  Panza 
in  the  person  of  his  faithful  lieutenant.  Marcel  Habert. 
And,  captivated  and  carried  away  by  the  idea,  developed 
it,  elaborated  it,  until  Don  Deroulede  on  a  steed  and 
Sancho  Habert  on  an  ass — a  red  ass,  "  I'Ane  Rouge, 
mon  cher " — were  made  to  sally  forth  on  mysterious 
expeditions  on  dark,  dark  nights.  But  we  wander. 
We  have  left  Paul  Deroulede  in  the  lurch.  With  a  last 
tribute  to  the  Army  and  a  last  cry  of  "  Vive  la  France  ", 
Paul  D^roul^de  concluded  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers, 
shook  hands  with  all  those  who  coveted  that  honour, 
then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers  again. 
And  away  we  went,  a  triumphant  procession.  And 
once  more  cheers  arose  of  "Vive  Ddroulede  "  as  we 
marched  along  almost  in  military  fashion.  And  if 
policemen  interfered  there  were  protests  ;  and  if  arrests 
were  made,  there  was  a  scuffle.  .  .  .  More  police.  .  .  . 
Something  of  a  panic.  .  .  .  Then,  in  full  flight,  the 
patriots  ;  in  hot  pursuit,  the  policemen.  .  .  .  And 
Paul  Deroulede?  .  .  .  There,  on  the  kerbstone, 
wrangling,  gesticulating,  angrily  demanding  that  his 
deputy's  sash  be  respected.  Finally,  a  cab  for  Paul 
D^roulfede  ;  and,  next  morning,  in  his  newspaper, 
"  Le  Drapeau  ",  a  glowing  account  of  the  "grandiose  " 
patriotic  meeting  held  at  the  foot  of  Jeanne  d'Arc's 
statue.  .  .  .  Thus,  throughout  the  winter,  spring, 
and  summer  of  1899,  we  marched  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  There  was  no  knowing  what  might 
not  happen.  We  had  always  to  be  on  the  alert.  We 
might  make  no  positive  appointment,  saying,  "To- 
morrow, then,  at  9.30  in  such  and  such  a  cafe" — 
for  on  our  way  thither  we  might  meet  Paul  Deroulede 
and  retinue,  or,  on  reaching  the  street  or  boulevard  where 
the  caf6  lay,  learn  that  a  scuffle  had  just  taken  place  and 
that  the  thoroughfare  had  therefore  been  cleared  and 
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that  no  one  might  pass.  Prayers  were  useless  :  under 
no  pretext  could  we  penetrate  the  cordon  of  police. 
And  it  was  tantalising  to  see  the  caf6  but  twenty  yards 
distant,  brilliantly  lighted,  where  our  friend  was  wait- 
ing .  .  .  and  only  see  it.  "  Monsieur  ",  we  pleaded, 
**  in  that  cafe  is  a  poor  friend  who  is  ill,  and  who  leaves 
Paris  to-morrow  morning  for  Egypt,  and  who  has  but 
this  chance  cf  bidding  us  adieu  ".  "  Monsieur  ",  was 
the  reply,  *'  I  regret  it.  But  console  yourself.  At  the 
station  you  will  be  able  to  say  adieu  ".  Finally,  to  the 
last  policeman  on  the  line,  Monsieur,  in  that  caf^ 
a  friend  awaits  us  with  10,000  francs.  We  shall  be 
ruined  if  we  meet  him  not ".  But  back  came  the 
answer:  "Monsieur,  I  regret  it.  But  even  if  your 
friend  had  brought  you  100,000  francs,  I  could  not 
let  you  pass." — "Then,  Monsieur,  it  is  ruin." — 
"  Monsieur,  I  regret  it.  But  console  yourself.  No 
doubt  your  friend  has  forgotten  to  bring  the  10,000 
francs." 

So  Paul  D6roul6de  kept  us  entertained,  gave  us 
healthy  exercise — had  he  not  introduced  "  marching  " 
and  provided  Paris  with  "The  Chase"?  Soon,  it 
developed  into  a  veritable  sport.  We  grew  nimble. 
We  became — harriers.  Also,  our  eye  was  trained  to 
spy  out  an  ambush  at  a  second's  notice.  No  one  need 
have  been  bored  during  the  Dreyfus  Days  :  Paul 
Deroul^de  was  there,  in  fine  form,  most  indefatigable 
of  impresarios.  How  vast  was  the  crowd  and  chorus 
he  led  to  the  Gare  S.  Lazare  to  receive  M.  Loubet  on 
his  election  to  the  Presidentship  !  The  new  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  made  to  feel  himself  unpopular  in 
Paris  :  so — shouts,  shrill  whistles.  Admirable  M. 
Loubet  !  Serenely,  smilingly  he  stepped  into  his  carriage 
and  drove  away.  Irrepressible  Paul  D^roulede  !  Im- 
potent, though  ;  and  never  more  impotent  than  on  the 
day  of  the  attempted  coup  d'etat.  .  .  .  Parisians  rose 
early — for  they  wished  to  get  a  good  view  of  Felix 
Faure's  funeral.  Parisians,  therefore,  flocked  to  those 
streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  ; 
soldiers  and  policemen  guarded  the  entire  line  of  route, 
and  so  whole  quarters  of  Paris  were  deserted,  unpro- 
tected. When  once  the  cortege  had  started,  the 
Elysee  would  be  tenantless.  ...  A  splendid  cortege  ! 
Each  Power  imposingly  represented.  Three  amazing 
Prussian  officers  :  giants.  ...  A  memorable  service  in 
Notre  Dame.  Among  all  the  grand  mourners,  the  homely 
figure  of  Emile  Loubet,  President  of  the  Republic.  .  .  . 
Then,  the  slow  procession  through  the  streets,  to  the 
sad  strains  of  Chopin's  Funeral  March.  In  the 
cortege,  scores  of  distinguished  personages,  only  the 
elect.  However,  one  celebrity  missing,  a  friend  of  the 
late  F^lix  Faure's.  No  other  than  Paul  D^roul^de. 
And  yet  he  had  deplored  the  death  of  the  late  President 
and  the  advent  of  his  successor  ...  "A  I'Elys^e, 
Gdndral,  k  I'Elys^e  "...  In  a  distant  quarter  of  Paris 
stood  Paul  Deroul^de  with  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of 
General  Roget's  horse  ..."  A  I'Elysde,  G^n^ral,  ci 
I'Elys^e "...  Behind  General  Roget,  soldiers  under 
his  command.  He  had  but  to  turn  his  horse's  head, 
and  his  men  would  have  followed  him — "  to  the 
Elysee,  General,  the  Elysee  ".  And  Paul  Deroul^de 
and  Marcel  Habert  would  have  followed  also.  And 
when  the  guard  outside  the  Elysee  had  been  gagged 
and  the  General  safely  installed,  Paul  D^roulede  and 
Marcel  Habert  and  retinue  would  have  called  upon 
Paris  to  uphold  "  the  honour  of  the  army  "  by  tempo- 
rarily supporting  General  Roget.     And  Paris  would 

have  .    No  matter  :  General  Roget  refused  to  turn 

his  horse's  head. 

But — still  no  one  in  Paris  "  detested  "  Paul  D^roulede. 
He  was  tried  for  conspiracy  ;  yet  succeeded  in  touching 
the  heart  of  his  jurors,  and  was  acquitted.  And  so  we 
marched  again:  and  so  "The  Chase  "  continued.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
so  much  extolisation  could  not  last  for  ever.  It  was 
sad,  but  it  was  inevitable  ;  it  was  cruel,  but  it  was 
imperative — Paul  Deroulede  had  to  be  removed  from 
Paris.  Everyone  felt  that  the  close  of  "The  Chase" 
was  near — for  It  was  rumoured  persistently  that  the 
Senate  was  to  be  turned  into  a  High  Court  as  at 
the  time  of  General  Boulanger's  downfall,  and,  that 
before  Messieurs  les  Stinateurs,  Paul  Ddroulide  and 
others  would  be  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  exile  or  imprisonment.    And  Paris  rejoiced 


at  the  Idea  of  Messieurs  les  Senateurs  consti- 
tuting a  Grand  Jury  :  for  as  a  rule  they  doze  and  J 
dream  In  their  fauteuils — one  of  them  is  said  even  ' 
to  sigh  in  his  sleep,  as  though  tormented  by  some  m 
secret — doze  and  dream  so  placidly  that  the  Senate  is  !M 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Palais  du  Sommell".  And  a  [on 
High  Court  there  was  :  with  the  President  of  the  Upper  i  n 
Chamber — M.  Fallieres — as  judge,  the  Senators  as-  !S 
jurors,  an  array  of  generals,  statesmen,  and  other  ;d 
public  characters  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  !B 
a  further  array  of  distinguished  personages — mostly  le 
"  patriots  — for  the  defence.  For  the  attempted  coup  la 
d'etat,  Paul  D6roulede  might  have  received  the  severest  ll< 
punishment.  Guilty,  certainly  .  .  .  yet  with  extenuating  |e 
circumstances  !  "  Vive  la  France",  cried  the  Chief  of  | 
the  Patriots.  Ten  years  of  exile  was  the  sentence  ;  tO'  |a 
be  conducted  officially  to  the  frontier,  was  the  order.  i 
And  now,  at  Saint-S6bastlen,  his  present  quarters^  |c 
Paul  D6roul^de  is  a  source  of  infinite  revenue  to  the  it 
postal  authorities.  "  Vive  la  France  ",  he  telegraphs  11 
perpetually.  And  back  goes  the  reply  "  Vive  II 
D^roulede",  signed  by  Henri  Rochefort,  "Gyp",  i 
Francois  Copp^e,  Luclen  Mlllevoye.  All  these  agitate 
to-day,  but  secretly,  in  cowardly  fashion.  They  never  I 
march.  Platforms,  they  prefer  to  Jeanne  d' Arc's  statue.  I 
Not  one  of  them  would  dare  revive  "The  Chase  "...  1 

Yes,    in    monotonous    moments,    we    miss  Paul 
Deroulede. 


TO  IDLENESS. 

IDLENESS,  too  fond  of  me.  [ 
^""^    Begone,  I  know  and  hate  thee  t 
Nothing  canst  thou  of  pleasure  see  i 
In  one  that  so  doth  rate  thee ; 

For  empty  are  both  mind  and  heart  jj 

While  thou  with  me  dost  linger  ;  \ 

More  profit  would  to  thee  impart  \ 

A  babe  that  sucks  its  finger.  I 

I  know  thou  hast  a  better  way 
To  spend  these  hours  thou  squandrest ; 
Some  lad  toils  in  the  trough  to-day 
Who  groans  because  thou  wandrest : 

A  bleating  sheep  he  dowses  now 
Or  wrestles  with  ram's  terror, 
Ah,  'mid  the  washing's  hubbub  how 
His  sighs  reproach  thine  error! 

He  knows  and  loves  thee  Idleness ; 
For  when  his  sheep  are  browsing. 
His  open  eyes  enchant  and  bless 
A  mind  divinely  drowsing  ; 

No  slave  to  sleep  he  wills  and  sees 
From  hill-lawns  the  brown  tillage  ; 
Green  winding  lanes  and  clumps  of  trees,. 
Far  town  or  nearer  village  ; 

The  sea  itself;  the  fishing  fleet 
Where  more,  thine  idle  lovers, 
Hark'ning  to  sea-mew.?  find  thee  sweet 
Like  him  who  hears  the  plovers. 

Begone  ;  those  haul  their  ropes  at  sea, 
The.se  plunge  sheep  in  yon  river : 
Free,  free  from  toil  thy  friends,  and  me 
From  Idleness  deliver. 

T.  Sturge  Moore. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  LITERARY  MAN. 

\ COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  this  Review  had  the  honour 
of  discussing  the  career  of  a  successful  literary 
lan — if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  his  name  was 
Ir.  Stephen  Lane.  This  week  another  comes  before 
le.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  hail  the  appearance, 
1  two  sumptuous  volumes,  of  the  works  of  Mr.  J. 
Itubbs  Montmorency  ("  Gleams  of  the  Silver  Tree,  and 
ther  Prose  and  Poetic  Dreams "  :  London,  Messrs. 
trummel  and  Co.  35.  bd.  net).  The  two  books,  though 
xtremely  slight — one  contains  only  51  pages  and  the 
ther  38 — are  charmingly  got  up.  The  expenditure  in 
jads  and  in  white  margins  must  alone  have  been 
normous  ;  but  It  is  well  known  by  now  that  Messrs. 
Irummel  spare  no  expense  in  bringing  out  the  work  of 
successful  author.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more 
etailed  examination  of  the  "Prose  and  Poetic  Dreams" 
f  Mr.  Montmorency,  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
urious  incidents  which  luckily  brought  him  into  public 
otice,  let  us  demonstrate  at  the  outset,  by  quoting  a 
jw  of  his  lines  and  sentences,  that  he  is  well  worth  the 
pace  we  propose  to  devote  to  him.  Take,  then,  the 
pening  of  his  sweet  poem  "To  a  girl  whom  I  escorted 
ome  after  a  party".  What  could  be  more  charac- 
;ristic  of  Mr.  Montmorency's  attitude  towards  life,  and 
specially  to  girls,  than  this  : — 

"  You  leaned  so  tenderly  on  my  muscleless  arm 
That  I  was  happy." 

[ere,  might  one  almost  say,  is  the  whole  of  Mr. 
lontmorency  (not  to  mention  the  J.  Stubbs).  Take, 
gain,  the  Prose  Dream  which  affords  the  books  their 
tie  :— 

"  I  see  the  silver  moon  gleaming  cold,  like  a  slip  of 

young  antelope,  through  the  silver  leaves  of  the  silver 
ree  ;  and,  resting,  dreamily,  on  a  branch  of  the  silver 
ree  I  see  a  cat  with  a  silvery  coat.  She  reminds  me 
f  a  young  city-office  girl  in  an  omnibus,  reading,  it 
lay  be,  my  works  ;  and  I  would  fain  lay  my  head 
gainst  her,  and  rest  there,  like  her,  dreaming,  until 
reakfast  is  ready." 

Prose  such  as  this,  so  pure,  showing  so  fine  a  love 
3r  the  metal  which  the  great  American  nation  would 
lin  make  its  standard,  prose  so  happily  free  from 
umour,  has  not  been  written,  we  venture  to  say,  since 
'haucer.  We  need  not  pause  to  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  is  worth  while  tracing  Mr.  Montmorency's 
evelopment,  from  the  cradle  to  the  publisher ;  we  are 
ure  they  are  with  us. 

As  this  is  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  Mr.  J. 
Itubbs  Montmorency,  and  little  or  indeed  nothing 
bout  him  has  appeared  in  the  low-class  papers  which 
evote  themselves  to  idle  tittle-tattle,  we  are  forced  to 
ill  back  upon  certain  printed  matter  which  has  been 
indly  communicated  to  us  by  Messrs.  Brummel.  It 
ppears  that  Mr.  Montmorency  was  born,  early  in  life, 
1  a  northern  town.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Iphabet  and  other  matters  there,  and  he  was  so 
uccessful  that  soon  he  proceeded  to  take  up  rather  an 
Tiportant  appointment  in  a  tobacconist's  shop.  We 
re  violating  no  confidences  in  stating  that  at  this  time 
le  was  known  simply  as  Mr.  J.  Stubbs  ;  his  employer,  in 
act,  was  in  the  habit  of  omitting  both  the  *'  J."  and  the 
'  Mr."  Later  on,  finding  he  was  becoming  distinguished 
/Ir.  Stubbs  resumed  the  old  family  name,  of  which 
either  his  father,  nor  grandfather  nor  great-grandfather 
;new  anything.  Mr.  Stubbs  served  his  master  faith- 
ully,  even  as  Jacob  served  the  estimable  parent  of 
iachel,  and  for  the  same  reason — for  the  girl.  But 
whereas  Jacob  served  for  one  girl,  Mr.  Stubbs  had  a 
iner,  broader,  more  comprehensive  ideal — the  girl 
□  general.  He  wrote  verses,  which — if,  the  publishers 
nform  us,  the  present  venture  is  successful — may  some 
lay  be  dignified,  in  their  catalogue,  with  the  name  of 
loetry.  Soon  the  bounds  of  the  tobacconist's  shop 
ippeared  too  straitened  to  young  Stubbs.  He  procured 
I  French  dictionary  and  the  works  of  Messrs.  le 
jallienne  and  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 
Vfter  seven  weeks  of  assiduous  study  he  ventured  to 
x)ndon.  At  the  restaurant  he  frequented  he  at  once 
Irevv  attention  by  saying  "  oui  "  to  the  waiter  instead 
)f  "yes"  (he  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  the  use 
)f  "si")  and  "  non  "  instead  of  "no".  Mr.  Brum- 
nel  (of  the  well-known  firm  of  Brummel  and  Co.), 


overhearing  this  one  day,  introduced  himself  to  Mr. 
Montmorency  and  proposed  a  book  on  the  lines  of  that 
we  are  now  noticing.  Mr.  Montmorency  gleefully 
accepted,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  study  in  Dieppe  and 
Boulogne,  set  to  work.  Mr.  Brummel  said  he  could 
sell  the  book,  and  it  would  appear  he  has  done  so, 
for,  although  not  a  copy  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  it  is  already  in  its  second  edition.  A  few 
particulars  about  the  manner  of  achieving  this  may  be 
of  interest.  Mr.  Brummel  scoured  the  country  with  a 
specimen  copy,  making  "personal"  calls  on  the  lead- 
ing booksellers  and  offering  them  special  advantages  if 
they  would  take  up  the  work.  Then  Mr.  Brummel 
returned  to  town  and  gave  orders  to  print  just  as  many 
copies  as  were  ordered.  These  will  go  into  the  country  ; 
and  at  present  you  may  see  in  any  of  the  London  shop 
windows  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that,  the  first 
edition  of  "  Gleams  of  the  Silver  Tree "  being  ex- 
hausted, a  second  is  in  the  press  and  will  shortly  be 
issued. 

Mr.  Stubbs  Montmorency,  in  a  word,  has  arrived. 
His  first  edition  is  undoubtedly  sold — though  Mr. 
Brummel  may,  later,  have  to  take  back  some  copies— 
and  in  London  his  second  will  certainly  sell.  The 
valuable  information  we  have  given  above  will  shortly 
be  sent  to  the  whole  press  ;  Mr.  Montmorency's 
restaurant  cronies  will  boom  him  in  the  journals  to 
which  they  have  access ;  Messrs.  Brummel  will  care- 
fully withdraw  all  their  "  ads  "  from  the  papers  which 
decline  to  insert  puffs  of  Mr.  Montmorency.  His 
success  is  assured.  Already  the  following  paragraphs 
are  in  active  preparation  : — • 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Wyndham  are  about 
to  form  a  syndicate  with  a  view  of  commissioning 
Mr.  Stubbs  Montmorency  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
'  Herodias'  Daughter '.  The  work  of  so  eminent  a 
poet,  played  by  these  four  great  actors,  and  a  woman 
and  supers,  is  sure  to  be  a  great  success." 

"Mr.  Stubbs  Montmorency  contemplates  a  gigantic 
philosophical  work  on  '  The  Relation  of  Billiards  to 
the  Universe,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Sex  Problem 
Should  Mr.  Montmorency  carry  out  his  purpose  we 
have  no  doubt  the  proofs  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Mr.  Montmorency  has 
written  everything  so  far  under  the  name  of  Stubbs, 
but  he  intends  publishing  under  his  true  name  of 
Montmorency." 

"  In  connexion  with  the  rumoured  resignation  of  Mr. 
Austin  of  his  present  post  as  poet  laureate,  we  may 
say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Stubbs  Montmorency  is 
freely  mentioned  as  his  successor." 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  space  to  discuss  Mr. 
Montmorency's  present  book  in  detail.  Besides,  we 
are  requested  not  to  do  so  until  the  book  is  ready  for 
publication.  This  is  merely  the  advance  notice,  or,  if 
you  will,  puff,  which  the  publishers  modestly  ask  of 
us.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  congratulating 
the  author,  and  his  publishers,  on  their  success. 
Cynical  readers  may  think  we  are  pulling  their  legs  ; 
but  we  assure  them  we  have  no  intention  of  tampering 
with  those  members  and  write  in  perfect  good  faith. 
Further,  we  assert  that  Montmorency  is  not  the  first 
whose  name  has  been  made  in  the  manner  we  describe. 
Far  from  it,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  young  people 
whose  names  are  now  constantly  in  the  papers  merely 
because  their  affairs  have  been  engineered  as  Mr. 
Brummel  engineered  Mr.  Stubbs  Montmorency's. 
They  are  all  "literary  men",  they  are  all  "well 
known",  all  "  successful".  What  it  is  worth  to  them 
in  solid  cash  I  should  not  like  to  say  ;  I  only  know 
they  are  painfully  anxious  to  do  any  kind  of  journalism, 
however  poorly  paid,  and  that  their  books  occupy  the 
booksellers'  shelves  which  might  be  filled  with,  let  us 
say,  a  very  different  class  of  work.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  ABSOLUTE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SINCE  we  last  referred  to  the  affairs  of  the  Absolute 
Life  Office  the  accounts  for  1901  have  been  issued, 
and  the  general  meeting  of  the  company  has  been  held. 
The  revelations  made  in  the  accounts,  and  the  dis- 
closures brought  out  at  the  meeting,  show  that  the 
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position  of  the  company  is  even  worse  than  the  keenest 
critic  could  have  anticipated. 

The  Life  premium  income  was  ;^5,753.  The  Accident 
premiums  ^£'1,701,  while  the  premiums  outstanding 
amounted  to  ^4,261.  The  expenditure  in  the  Life 
department  was  ;;^i4,839,  or  257  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.  The  capital  paid  up  during  the  year 
was  ;^i2,753,  and  the  decrease  in  the  funds  ^^4,684. 
The  claims  amounted  to  ^^4,980,  or  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  nominal  premium  income,  and  more  than 
the  amount  actually  received  in  premiums. 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  under  its  policies  have 
been  valued  by  Mr.  George  King,  and,  from  the  admis- 
sions of  the  chairman  at  the  meeting,  are  apparently 
about  ;^20,ooo.  In  the  balance  sheet  the  Life  fund  is 
shown  as  ^^14,000,  but  of  this  amount  about  ;^3,oc)o, 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  over  to  the  trustees  for 
the  policy-holders,  has  been  spent  by  the  directors  on 
litigation  and  other  purposes.  There  is  thus  a  deficiency 
in  the  Life  fund  of  about  ^9,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  the  light  of  the  valuation  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  balance-sheet  recently  published  by  the  company. 
The  liability  to  the  Life  fund  is  ^^20,000 ;  for  deben- 
tures, ;j{^20,ooo ;  for  sundry  creditors,  including  the 
Accident  fund,  over  ;;^6,c)C)o  ;  for  capital  paid  up,  about 
^{^32,000,  making  a  total  of  ^^78,000.  According  to 
the  balance-sheet  the  available  assets  are  about 
y^37,ooo,  showing  a  deficiency  of  ;;^33,ooo.  The  in- 
vestments are,  however,  stated  at  cost,  and  apparently 
over-valued  to  the  extent  of  about  ^3,000.  In 
arriving  at  these  figures  we  have  deducted  from  the 
liabilities  a  sum  of  ^988  lent  to  the  company  by  the 
chairman,  since  this  amount  was  repaid  by  the  allotment 
of  20,000  shares  of  ;£i  each,  on  which  i^.  per  share  was 
paid  on  application.  The  issue  of  these  shares  was 
going  to  help  the  company  over  its  difficulties,  but  on 
the  receipt  of  the  ^r,ooo  the  chairman  thought  it  an 
opportune  moment  to  claim  the  repayment  of  his  loan, 
and  the  company  benefited  to  the  extent  of  ^2. 

Capital  called  up,  but  unpaid  or  forfeited,  figures  at 
^13,000,  and  the  remaining  uncalled  capital,  excluding 
the  ^20,000  recently  issued,  is  another  3,000.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  unpaid  capital  of  ;,^26,ooo  can 
only  produce  a  very  small  amount ;  since  the  balance- 
sheet  was  issued,  one  shareholder  has  won  an  action 
for  the  rescission  of  his  contract  to  take  shares  ;  and 
actions  for  the  same  purpose  are  pending  by  Dr.  Fegan 
and  Mr.  Whieldon  Barnett  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  gentlemen  were  formerly  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  certainly  did  not  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  office.  They  hold  between  them  four  thousand 
shares. 

The  chairman  admitted  at  the  meeting  that  at  least 
nine  actions  were  pending  against  the  company  ;  one 
is  by  a  shareholder  for  an  agreed  surrender  value. 
Another  is  by  an  ordinary  creditor.  Either  of  these 
should  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  issue  execution,  and 
so  enable  the  debenture-holders  to  step  in,  and  obtain 
their  money  before  it  is  entirely  lost  by  the  directors. 
The  trustees  for  the  policy-holders,  who  seem  to  have 
been  singularly  complacent  hitherto,  are  also  pro- 
ceeding against  the  directors.  They  have  received 
1,000,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  ;^2o,ooo  ; 
while,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the  trust  deed  has  only 
recently  been  signed  by  the  directors,  and  is  not  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  trustees  for  the  policy-holders. 

As  showing  the  straits  in  which  the  company  has 
been  placed,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  chairman 
that  the  company  has  been  borrowing  money  at  6  per 
cent.,  and  that  some  bills,  given  by  Mr.  Pope,  the 
former  secretary,  who  was  dismissed,  have  been  dis- 
counted by  the  company  at  higher  rates  than  this. 
Certain  people,  who  are  well-known  money-lenders,  are 
connected  with  the  company,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  at  the  sort  of  terms  the  directors  may  have  been 
paying  for  accommodation. 

A  resolution  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  directors, 
proposing  the  winding-up  of  the  company,  was  de- 
feated, mainly  by  the  use  of  votes  of  the  20,coo 
shares  which  were  issued  in  opportune  time  for  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  meeting.  The  former  solicitors  of 
the  company  have  expressed  their  intention  of  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  these  votes.  Among  the  people  who 
voted  against  this  sensible  resolution  to  wind  up  were 


sundry  people  who  have  qualified  during  the  last  week 
or  two  by  the  payment  of  a  few  shillings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.   BRODRICK'S    "LAST  RESOURCE". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  24  March,  1902. 
Sir, — I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  we  must  regard 
Mr.  Brodrick's  new  proposals  as  his  last  resource,  as 
the  final  attempt  to  adapt  our  quaint  insular  terms  of 
service  to  the  requirements  of  modern  war  efficiency. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  experi- 
ment succeeds,  and  for  what  length  of  time  ;  though 
we  must  earnestly  hope  that  a  European  war  may  not 
come  upon  us  while  the  experimental  process  is  still 
going  on. 

To  me  it  appears  that  there  are  two  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  new  proposals  : 

(1)  The  new  system  is  not  a  logical  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  "  if  you  want  a  good  article  you  must  pay 
for  it".  We  want  a  really  good  article  ;  we  are  about 
to  pay  for  only  a  fairly  good  one.  We  shall  no  doubt 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  recruits  from  a  rather 
higher,  a  rather  better  class  of  society  ;  but  we  are  still 
leaving  untouched  most  of  the  best  physical  and  intel- 
lectual material  we  as  a  nation  possess,  and  in  that  way 
we  are  deliberately  stereotyping  our  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  other  European  countries,  an  inferiority 
which — owing  to  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare — is 
becoming  more  and  more  dangerous. 

(2)  While  the  proposals  for  overcoming  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  soldiers  include  many  contrivances  for 
making  him  personally  more  comfortable  and  happy, 
they  are  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  serious  reforms 
in  the  whole  working  and  tone  of  the  army,  which 
everyone  was  taught  to  expect.  In  dealing  with 
soldiers  of  a  somewhat  improved  social  grade  it  will 
certainly  be  desirable  to  treat  them  more  like  self- 
respecting  men  in  all  that  relates  to  their  pay  and 
clothing,  their  rations,  and  what  they  may  or  may  not 
do  when  they  are  off  duty.  In  the  field,  however,  and 
under  arms,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  make  this  soldier  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, a  discipline  which  should  be  expounded,  illus- 
trated, and  administered  by  long-service  professional 
officers,  promoted  and  rewarded  by  merit  and  not  by 
interest. 

I  certainly  have  serious  doubts  as  to  how  the 
emancipated,  voluntary,  short-service  go-as-you-please 
and  do-as-you-please  soldier,  will  fit  in  with  unreformed 
officers  laden  with  antiquated  traditions  about  sub- 
ordination, but  unendowed  with  any  modern  profes- 
sional spirit  of  the  kind  which  we  had  hoped  would 
have  been  breathed  forth,  before  now,  from  Pall  Mall. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P. 


THE   UNIVERSITIES  AND    THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ringwood,  New  Forest,  26  March,  1902. 
Sir, — I  should  have  liked  to  oflfer  some  comments 
on  the  figures  of  "A  Cambridge  Lecturer"  in  your 
issue  of  22  March.  Unfortunately  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  of  statistics  but  with  your  permission  i  will  return 
to  the  figures  later.  Accepting  however  those  given 
by  your  correspondent,  is  it  not  clear  that  since  1894,  if 
not  since  1892,  there  has  been  "  a  steady  decrease  "  ?  I 
do  not  know  how  else  to  describe  a  drop  from  54  and 
57  to  27  and  34  per  cent.  Even  the  laudable  optimism 
of  the  writer  does  not  encourage  him  to  maintain  that 
since  1894  the  percentages  have  remained  stationary. 
Now  the  whole  point  of  the  two  articles  in  the  Satuiiday 
R  sviEW  as  I  understand  them  was  ( i )  that  the  new  system 
was  devised  to  encourage  an  increasing  percentage  of 
purely  university  trained  men  to  enter  the  civil  services  ; 
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:)  that  this  system  had  "failed".  It  is  small  comfort 
jen  to  be  assured  that  this  proof  of  success  lies  in  a 
rop  from  54  per  cent,  in  1894  to  34  per  cent,  in  1901. 
hat  the  percentage  should  remain  stationary  would 
e  a  matter  of  concern  to  some  of  us  at  Oxford  ;  is  it 
jrprising  that  a  drop  of  20  per  cent,  should  cause 
serious  anxiety "  and  a  desire  to  scrutinise  cause 
lethods  and  results  ?  Similarly  I  would  contend  that 
ny  increase  "  in  the  average  length  of  time  "  spent  by 

university  trained  man  at  a  crammer's  (and  your 
jrrespondent  apparently  admits  the  increase)  is  a 
latter  "for  serious  anxiety"  and  for  a  simple  reason, 
he  period  for  preparation  is  not  indefinitely  elastic  :  it 
;  strictly  limited.  Months  spent  at  a  crammer's  mean 
lonths  taken  from  the  university.  From  this  conclu- 
on  there  is  no  escape.  The  facts  revealed  under  this 
ead  in  the  analytical  table  for  1901  published  by  "The 
xford  Magazine  "  may  not  be  alarming  but  they  are 
ich  as  to  give  an  Oxford  man  who  believes  in  his 
niversity  a  few  searchings  of  heart. 

Your  correspondent,  justifiably  enough,  writes  in  his 
"th  paragraph  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  A  Cambridge 
ecturer  "  sans  phrase.  Permit  me  to  do  the  same  for 
xford.  The  Cambridge  candidate  can  win  first-class 
jnours  and  a  degree  in  three  years  ;  in  that  time  he 
is  received  the  liberal  education  of  his  university  which 
;  cannot  "  supersede  "  but  which  he  can  then  "  sup- 
ement  "  as  he  chooses.  Oxford  is  in  a  very  diflferent 
)sition.  Classical  honours  come  in  a  four  years' 
)urse.  Some  of  us  then  must  emphatically  repudiate 
,e  conclusion  "  that  it  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  man  when 
5  has  passed  three  years  in  a  university  to  be  removed 
om  the  social  and  other  distractions" — in  other  words 
r  Oxford  men  simply  Oxford  schools  and  Oxford 
aching.  In  short  one  of  two  deplorable  results  may 
nd  does  as  a  fact)  follow:  (i)  an  Oxford  candidate 
ay  leave  abruptly  after  three  years  and  proceed 
to  co-ordinate  his  knowledge "  at  a  crammer's 
with  a  view  to  examination "  in  which  case  he 
)es  not  take  the  Honours  course  and  degree  at  all  ; 
■  (2)  he  may  in  defiance  of  his  tutor  subordinate  his 
ork  for  Literae  Humaniores  to  cramming  up  sup- 
ementary  subjects,  in  which  case  he  evades  the  full 
:nefits  of  a  liberal  education  as  it  has  been  planned 
id  is  worked  at  his  university.  Finally,  after  passing, 
!  may  decline  to  return  to  Oxford  for  his  year  of  pre- 
iration  prior  to  sailing  for  India  on  the  ground  that 
;  has  been  assured  on  the  highest  authority  "  it  is  no 
id  thing  to  be  removed  from  the  social  and  other  dis- 
actions  of  university  life".  On  this  point  the  opinion 
"  the  past  and  present  Readers  in  Indian  Law  at  Oxford 
ould  be  interesting  and  not  perhaps  altogether  en- 
luragirig. 

I  am  informed  that  at  Cambridge  they  are  making 
renuous  efforts  to  secure  an  educational  organisation 
hich  will  prepare  undergraduates  under  the  university 
stem  for  the  Civil  Services,  and  keep  them  at  Cam- 
idge  after  they  have  passed.  Surely  this  is  wholly 
iperfluous  zeal  if  Cambridge  "has  little  room  to  com- 
ain  ".  At  the  same  time  I  heartily  wish  that  Oxford 
>timism  was  expressing  itself  in  so  unnecessary  a 
form. 

I  do  not  propose  to  traverse  the  ground  covered  in 
)ur  second  article,  but  may  I  point  out  that  the  omis- 
on  in  your  programme  emphasised  by  "  A  Cambridge 
ecturer"  was  really  no  omission  at  all.  As  I  under- 
and  the  article,  the  most  important  change  proposed 
as  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
lould  combine  to  compel  the  commissioners  to 
-arrange  from  time  to  time  the  conditions  of  the  exami- 
ition  so  as  rigidly  to  prevent  "  cramming  "  ousting 
education".  The  method  of  scientific  "  standardisa- 
)n  "  suggested  would,  I  cannot  but  think,  more  than 
1  "  A  Cambridge  Lecturer's  "  omission.  If  a  Lit.  Hum. 
ndidate  can  go  in  knowing  that  the  few  but 
oroughly  mastered  subjects  which  had  won  him  a 
gh  place  in  the  first  class  would  inevitably  pro- 
ice  a  better  total  of  marks  than  that  totted  up  by 
le  who  had  deserted  the  University  in  his  third  year 
id  "got  up"  half  a  dozen  subjects  to  atone  for  his 
issical  deficiencies,  some  of  us  at  Oxford  would  have, 
the  interests  of  education  and  the  Civil  Services,  "  no 
ason  to  complain  "  :  and  the  State  would  get  a  better 
an  into  the  bargain.    But  with  the  Saturday  Review 


I  am  convinced  that  this  and  other  equally  desirable 
changes  detailed  in  your  columns  will  not  take  place 
until  Oxford  frankly  recognises  the  Civil  Services 
examination— deliberately  asserts  that  education  for 
the  service  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  university  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  The 
crammers  to  their  honour  are  not  blind  to  the  fact : 
Cambridge,  if  common  knowledge  does  not  err,  is  not 
blind  either  :  perhaps  Oxford  when  it  is  "five  lengths 
astern  "  may  awake  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  lies 
not  with  the  tide,  nor  with  the  rowing  nor  with  the 
crew  nor  even  with  the  coaching  but  with  the  shape 
and  construction  of  the  boat. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Grant  Robertson. 


THE   EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  20  March. 

Sir,— In  my  last  letter  I  asked  Mr.  Macleane  to 
submit  to  us  his  alternative  policy.  Now  it  is  before 
us — "  minority  schools  ".  This  in  my  country  parish, 
which  Mr.  Macleane  has  already  taken  as  an  example, 
would  mean  two  schools,  separately  staffed  and 
equipped,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  children 
each  !  Minority  schools  in  towns  are  perfectly  feasible 
and  are  what  I  advocate  ;  but  if  Mr.  Macleane's 
solution  of  the  educational  problem  is  two  schools,  one 
for  churchmen  the  other  for  dissenters,  in  every  country 
parish,  I  am  bound  to  tell  him  that  he  has  not  solved 
the  problem  and  that  his  policy  is  impossible. 

Athelstan  Riley. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  1 1  February,  1902. 

Sir, — Recently  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  asked  whether  a  post-graduate  course  say  of 
nine  or  twelve  months — half  spent  in  actual  teaching 
in  school — was  desirable  for  members  of  day  training 
colleges.  In  theory  and  by  analogy  undoubtedly  it  is 
right  to  adopt  a  post-graduate  course  of  technical 
training,  but  I  think-  that  such  training  should  be 
based  on  a  firm  scientific  foundation,  or  else  sanctioned 
by  long  and  noble  tradition  as  is  special  preparation 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  I  feel  however  that 
much  of  the  elementary  teacher's  professional  training 
is  merely  empirical  and  specialised  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  departed  system  ;  and  that  therefore  practice 
in  an  elementary  school  is  rather  apt  to  perpetuate 
methods  no  longer  ostensibly  required  by  the  nature 
of  present-day  elementary  education.  But  while  the 
character  of  the  work  has  changed,  school  conditions 
have  remained  much  the  same  ;  the  classes  are  as  large 
and  the  buildings  are  often  as  unsuitable  as  ever ;  and 
these  defects  are  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
them  a  higher  kind  of  teaching  is  now  required  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

Thus  the  art  of  elementary  teaching  must  still  consist- 
largely  in  the  repression  of  the  individual  in  the  interests 
of  class  order  and  quietness,  while  the  preparation  of 
intellectual  spoon-meat  is  a  scholastic  recipe  possessing 
all  the  tyranny  which  belongs  to  things  of  the  past. 
When  conditions  permit  it  we  shall  have,  I  think,  to  re- 
construct much  of  the  art  of  elementary  school  teaching, 
and  this  reconstruction  will  I  believe  fall  largely  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  in  our  Universities  seen 
the  way  in  which  men  of  great  intellectual  powers 
develop  these  subjects,  and  who  have  also  as  pupil 
teachers  had  some  practice  in  elementary  school 
teaching.  The  comparative  width  and  variety  of  their 
University  experience,  both  intellectual  and  social,  will 
probably  have  awakened  in  them  a  power  of  self- 
criticism  which  is  the  greatest  factor  in  personal 
development,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  new 
methods  of  work  ;   nothing  for  instance  seemed  to- 
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increase  one's  mental  grip  so  much  as  a  course  of  Sir 
John  Seeley's  lectures. 

Intelligence  is  produced  from  intelligence  ;  no  such 
abiogenesis  as  the  development  of  intelligence  by  the 
mechanical  methods  too  often  still  found  in  our  primary 
schools  is  possible.  And  thus  an  intelligent  teacher  is 
required  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few  in  his 
class.  The  educational  ladder  alone  can  no  more 
catch  capacity  than  can  the  weighing  machine  develop 
national  physique  ;  but  a  teacher  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  who  is  not  wedded  to  the  tradition  that  all 
pupils  must  do  equally  well  can  see  which  have  it  in 
them  to  rise  and  will  help  those  on  even  though  the 
appearance  of  such  capacity  may  seem  irregular  and 
inconvenient.  For  the  majority  of  children  however 
thorough  practice  in  a  few  subjects  forms  probably  the 
best  intellectual  regimen  ;  but  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  manual  training  and  the  culti- 
vation of  powers  of  observation  by  methods  which 
figure  prominently  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School 
of  Science  but  which  are  conspicuously  absent  in  the 
intervening — the  "  Standard" — period. 

Lastly,  a  post-graduate  course  would  be  too  expensive 
for  the  average  day  training  college  student,  and  could 
be  followed  only  if  the  inadequate  Government  grant  of 
j£2$  were,  if  not  increased,  at  least  continued  for  a 
fourth  year. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Santa  Ana,  California,  U.S.A. 

Sir, — The  belief  expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  your 
Review,  treating  of  the  possibility  of  a  wrangle  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  South 
American  colonisation  and  the  part  Great  Britain  might 
take  therein,  that  "under  the  existing  ministry  we 
should  undoubtedly  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
the  Americans  "  is  certainly  justified  by  the  actions  of 
that  ministry  during  its  period  of  power.  But  when 
you  encourage  us  to  hope  for  better  things  from 
ministries  to  come,  judging  from  what  has  happened  in 
the  past,  you  are  altogether  too  optimistic.  No  doubt 
Lord  Salisbury  was  guilty  of  short-sighted  policy, 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  American  political 
methods,  when  he  receded  from  the  position  he  origin- 
ally took  in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  and  thereby  saved 
America  from  the  necessity  of  dismounting  from  the 
high  horse  upon  which  she  had  climbed  ;  and,  perhaps, 
of  even  worse  policy  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Continental 
powers  in  their  intent  to  forbid  armed  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain  in  Cuba.  But  was  not  Mr. 
Canning  equally  impolitic  in  curbing  the  action  of 
"The  Holy  Alliance"  when  in  1823  it  had  planned 
to  assist  Spain  to  recover  her  authority  over  her 
revolted  colonies  ?  In  doing  so  he  saved  America 
from  the  necessity  of  a  humiliating  retreat  from  her 
lofty  pretensions  as  self-appointed  guardian  of  these 
colonies,  which  she  had  proclaimed  with  much  sounding 
of  trumpets,' or  else  of  engaging  in  a  war  in  which  her 
defeat  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Thus,  by  the  grace 
of  the  British  ministry,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  en- 
throned in  the  West,  and  since  has  been  made  to  pose 
as  the  higher  law  of  the  Two  Americas. 

I  am  aware  that  this  action  of  Mr.  Canning  has  been 
praised  by  some,  and  he  himself  appeared  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic 
strokes  of  the  century.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
how  Great  Britain  has  ever  profited  thereby  ? 
The  chief  use  made  by  the  United  States  of  the 
weapon  thus  put  into  their  hands  was  to  employ 
it  to  threaten  and  coerce  the  very  nation  without 
whose  assistance  it  would  never  have  been  forged, 
and  without  whose  support  its  edge  would  have 
remained  blunt  and  harmless.  Something  similar 
occurred  in  the  later  instance — I  mean  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  late  war  with  Spain — when 
as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  last  gun  fired  had  ceased 
the  storm  of  vituperation  against  Great  Britain,  its 


Government  and  its  people — normal  to  the  press 
and  platform  of  America,  but  held  in  abeyance  while 
danger  from  foreign  complications  existed — broke 
out  again  with  augmented  virulence.  Dire  threats 
were  uttered  against  Great  Britain  if  she  did  not 
yield  in  the  Alaska  matter,  and  all  the  crimes  charged 
against  her  by  American  orators  and  writers  for  the 
past  century  were  re-hashed  and  dished  up  for  the 
opprobrium  of  the  citizens  of  the  immaculate  Great 
Republic.  As  soon,  too,  as  her  help  was  no  longer 
needed  it  was  mendaciously  denied  that  Great  Britain 
had  afforded  any.  So,  in  both  cases,  the  earlier  and  the 
later,  it  would  appear  that  in  pulling  American  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  Great  Britain  did  not  escape  a  scorching. 

And  this  is  not  all,  for  similar  results  have  been  pro- 
duced in  every  case  of  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  a  curious  and 
apparently  an  inexplicable  fact  that,  almost  uniformly 
successful  as  has  been  our  Government  in  its  policy 
with  European  powers,  in  dealing  with  the  United 
States  it  has  ever  shown  lamentable  weakness,  and  its 
attempts  at  diplomacy  have  resulted  in  ludicrous 
failures.  In  looking  over  historic  records  we  are 
confronted  with  evidence  that  in  every  diplomatic 
garne  engaged  in  with  the  United  States,  the  British 
ministries,  holding  the  master-cards,  have  recklessly 
thrown  them  away  or  played  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fatuous  action  of 
the  British  ministry  in  dealing  with  the  colonies  before 
the  Revolution,  when  they  made  themselves  the  dupes 
of  the  very  men  whose  business  it  was  to  further  the 
conspiracy  of  rebellion  :  or  the  imbecile  and  half- 
hearted conduct  of  the  campaign  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  when  the  "  olive  branch "  was 
expected  to  play  an  equal  part  with  the  sword,  and 
proclamations  were  held  to  be  effective  weapons  against 
bullets  :  or  the  madness  of  the  ministry  in  going  to 
war  with  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  antagon- 
ising the  rest,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  not  only 
attempting  to  restore  our  supremacy  in  America,  but 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  empire  in  India. 

To  pass  over  these  blunders  and  go  on  to  a 
period  some  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
that  period  Great  Britain  was  in  possession  of 
a  vast  and  valuable  tract  of  land,  of  ill-defined 
boundaries  lying  between  the  late  colonies  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  stretching  through  some  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  border  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  territory  had  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  France  in  1763.  It  had  never  been  a  part  of  the 
British  colonies,  but  by  some  imbecility  of  the  ministry 
it  had  been  ceded  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  But 
as  it  happened — it  should  have  been  fortunately — by  a 
provision  of  this  treaty  this  territory  had  been  left  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain  in  pledge  for  the  performance 
of  certain  obligations  imposed  upon  the  colonies  by 
its  terms.  It  could  have  been  honourably  and  ^law- 
fully retained  permanently  by  Great  Britain,  for  the 
United  States  had  refused  and  neglected  to  perform 
these  obligations,  and,  in  fact,  had  no  intention  of  per- 
forming them.  By  retaining  it,  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  would  have  passed  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
farther  westward  extension  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vented. What  did  the  ministry  do  ?  It  made  over  the 
territory  to  the  United  States  without  any  material 
compensation.  That  opportunity  was  lost,  but  another 
almost  as  favourable  soon  after  presented  itself.  At 
any  time  from  the  year  1800,  when  the  title  of  the 
Louisiana  territory,  or,  rather,  that  part  of  it  west  of 
the  Mississippi  including  New  Orleans,  passed  again 
from  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1803,  when  it  was  sjald  by 
the  First  Consul  to  the  United  States,  it  might  have 
been  ours  for  the  asking.  It  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  British  squadron  that  chose  to  anchor  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  Had  it  been  annexed  it  would  have 
given  Great  Britain  control  of  the  mouth  and  the  entire 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  would  have  formed 
an  impassable  barrier  to  the  westward  march  of  the 
United  States  and  confined  them  to  a  limited  area  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  British  ministry,  in  its  wisdom, 
rather  chose  to  see  with  indifference  that  immense 
empire  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  rival. 

So  that  opportunity,  too,  was  lost.  But  Providence 
vouchsafed  still  another.    In  the  summer  of  181 2  was 
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begun  a  war  forced  by  the  United  States  upon  Great 
Britain,  at  a  time  when  she  was  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle  with  the  great  military  organisation  built  up 
by  Napoleon  ;  at  a  time  when  It  seemed  that  the  force 
of  every  power  in  Europe  was  about  to  be  hurled 
against  her.  The  grievance  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
this  wanton  attack  by  America  upon  England  had  little 
or  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  was  one  which  the  British 
Government  had  manifested  the  utmost  willingness  to 
remedy.  The  real  object  was  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  an  easy  task,  for  Great 
Britain's  empire  was  expected  soon  to  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  crushing  blows  dealt  by  the  great  French 
captain. 

Two  years  later  the  outlook  had  changed.  The  great 
military  federation  of  Napoleon  had  broken  up  or 
turned  its  arms  against  him,  and  he  himself  was  an 
exile  in  Elba.  Great  Britain  was  then  the  dominant 
power  of  the  world,  with  its  hands  free  to  combat 
with  all  its  mighty  power  its  enemy  across  the  ocean. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  United  States,  which 
had  not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  when  England's 
hands  were  tied,  became  alarmed  for  the  outcome  of 
the  war  they  had  so  confidently  entered  into.  Dreading 
the  inauguration  of  a  vigorous  campaign,  they  hurriedly 
sought,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
to  patch  up  a  peace.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
diplomatic  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  The  ministry 
was  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  own  terms.  The 
Americans,  exhausted  and  discouraged,  were  clamour- 
ing for  peace  at  any  price.  During  hostilities  the 
British  troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Had  they  insisted  upon  retaining  this 
territory  together  with  that  part  of  Louisiana  that  lay 
to  the  west  of  it,  no  serious  opposition  would  have  been 
encountered  from  the  American  peace  envoys.  This 
acquisition  would  have  given  Great  Britain  the  control 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  the  immense 
territory  stretching  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
above  the  fortieth  parallel. 

The  British  Ministry  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Instead,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  it 
restored  to  the  United  States  all  the  territory  it 
was  possessed  of  prior  to  the  war,  excepting  a  tiny 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  it  did,  I  suppose, 
as  a  reward  for  the  United  States'  action  in  attacking 
England  treacherously  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest 
need.  For  twenty  years  Great  Britain  had  held  posses- 
sion of  Florida,  but  had  handed  it  back  to  Spain,  and 
it  was  still  held  by  that  country  when  In  181 1  President 
Madison  sent  a  force  to  occupy  it  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  a  friendly  state.  Though  Great  Britain's 
interest  in  that  country  was  second  to  Spain's,  nothing 
was  done  by  the  ministry  except  to  instruct  our  ambas- 
sador "solemnly  to  protest"  against  the  invasion, 
though  they  could  easily  have  prevented  it,  and  either 
have  occupied  it  for  Great  Britain  or  held  it  in  trust  for 
Spain. 

Later  still,  when  the  backwoodsmen  and  border- 
rufiians,  who  with  the  connivance  of  the  American 
Government  had  poured  Into  Texas  and  set  up  a 
Government  of  their  own,  proposed  to  annex  them- 
selves to  the  United  States,  Lord  Aberdeen  again 
essayed  to  play  the  game  of  diplomacy  with  American 
politicians.  His  attempt  began  with  a  declaration  that 
the  Institution  of  slavery  was  immoral,  and  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
He  followed  this  up  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  that  slavery  be  declared  un- 
lawful in  the  former  territory.  The  result  of  this 
remarkable  announcement  was  hardly  what  was  ex- 
pected by  its  author.  Lord  Aberdeen's  words  were 
seized  upon  by  the  American  Government  as  additional 
reason  for  haste  in  the  matter,  for,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
m  effect,  if  that  is  the  way  his  lordship  looks  at  it,  we 
had  better  get  the  job  over  and  done  with.  Accordingly, 
the  project  was  at  once  carried  out.  After  which  it  Is 
pathetic  to  read  Lord  Aberdeen's  lament,  that  "he 
could  not  say  that  this  recommendation  had  been 
listened  to  with  any  degree  of  favour  "• 

If  you  will  suffer  me,  I  will  return  to  this  question 
in  another  letter.  Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Johnston. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

"  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific."     By  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1902.  jHs. 

MR.  COLQUHOUN  in  his  preface  tells  us  that  he 
"  has  long  been  a  traveller  In  foreign  lands  and  a 
student  of  foreign  affairs  ".  We  believe  him.  With  no 
dominion  In  the  world  Is  he  less  familiar  than  with  the 
British  Empire.  In  a  book,  which  is  practically  a 
history  of  the  Pacific,  this  is  a  grave  defect ;  for  the 
expansion  of  England  Is  the  main  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion. To  underrate  it  Is  to  see  the  expansion  of  other 
Pov/ers  in  false  perspective,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  believes  in  the  United  States  as  "the 
dominant  factor  In  the  Mastery  of  the  Pacific  ".  His 
book,  as  a  fact,  conveys  quite  a  different  impression,  so 
that  this  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  which  is 
suggestive  of  his  mental  attitude  as  a  writer  on  the 
great  question  of  the  future.  For,  if  there  is  one 
point  more  than  another  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  brings 
out  clearly.  It  is  the  failure  of  England's  rivals  to 
prove  that  they  possess  her  genius  for  colonisation. 
In  tropical  countries  she  governs  and  the  natives 
work  In  the  interests  of  her  commerce  ;  in 
temperate  regions  she  adds  to  her  moral  and  material 
strength  by  building  up  young  and  vigorous  communi- 
ties with  more  than  a  fair  measure  of  success.  So  far 
neither  Germany  nor  the  United  States,  her  strongest 
commercial  competitors,  has  shown  any  of  this 
quality,  though  it  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  supremacy  In  the  world. 
Experience  says  It  Is  inherent  in  a  people  ;  intellect 
says  that  it  may  be  developed  under  State  direction. 
Hence  the  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was  decided  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  twentieth  in  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  leans  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other. 
The  expansion  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  he 
tests  b^  well-known  principles  ;  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  he  tests  by  what  may  be  called  the 
optimistic  method.  He  argues  that  the  problem  of 
governing  native  races  is  new  to  her,  and  that  whatever 
mistakes  she  has  made  were  due  to  ignorance.  But  is 
this  true?  Her  dealings  with  the  Red  Indian,  the 
Indian  of  Alaska,  and  the  Negro  should  have  been 
a  sound  training  for  solving  greater  problems,  had  they 
been  conceived  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  truth  is  the  American  has  never  shown  any 
capacity  for  governing  an  inferior  race.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  partly  In  the  Constitution,  which  we  are 
told  is  "elastic",  and  partly  in  the  character  of  the 
colonists  who  founded  the  Thirteen  States.  Canada, 
with  no  experience  to  guide  her,  has  succeeded  where 
her  giant  neighbour  has  lamentably  failed.  Curiously 
enough  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  suggests  the  chief 
weakness  of  America  in  her  relations  with  native  races  : 
"  Of  high-sounding  phrases  and  vague  promises  the 
Filipinos  have  had  more  than  enough,  and  what  was 
desired  was  a  plain  and  precise  engagement  from  the 
Ignited  States  ".  True,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Indians, 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  her  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  That  her  Intentions  in  the  Philippines 
are  excellent  it  is  charitable  not  to  doubt,  but  the 
point  Is  are  they  wise?  So  far  she  has  performed  her 
task  creditably,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
American  military  rule  is  as  just  as  American 
civil  rule  is  corrupt.  It  is  when  the  Filipinos  are  half 
educated,  and  their  country  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  place-hunter  that  the  real  troubles  of  the  United 
States  will  begin.  In  Atchin  a  war  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  it  Is  paid  for  by  the 
revenues  of  Java.  The  cost  of  war  in  the  Philippines 
must  always  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  More- 
over failure  to  keep  order  In  his  distant  possession  is 
certain  to  hamper  his  trade.  Britain,  alone  of  the 
Powers,  has  a  clean  record  In  her  dealings  with  native 
races  In  the  East  Indies  :  which  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  her  commercial  success. 

That  the  "  Mastery  of  the  Pacific  "  Is  a  book  to  be 
read  may  be  admitted.  It  Is  packed  with  information 
acquired  not  only  by  diligent  study  but  by  close  obser- 
vation on  the  spot.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
part  devoted  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Far  East :  to  the  rise 
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of  Japan  :  and  to  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 
Russia  and  China  are  dismissed  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, and  so  is  the  potential  importance  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  What  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  done 
is  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  Pacific  as  it  is  now, 
and  the  struggle  merely  having  begun  the  main 
outlines  are  obscured  by  details.  The  native  races  are 
interesting  no  doubt,  but  except  in  the  Philippines  and 
Java  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mastery  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Chinese  are  on  a  different  footing,  but 
they  are  represented,  not  as  a  people,  but  as  a  factor 
in  the  labour  problem.  The  truth  is  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  a  clear  view  of  the  situation.  China  is  a 
"dark  horse",  the  precise  part  the  Muscovite  will  play 
is  uncertain,  and  Holland  may  give  place  to  Germany. 
France  might  be  forgotten  were  it  not  for  her  alliance 
with  Russia.  It  is,  however,  well  at  this  stage  to  know 
how  the  Powers  stand  towards  one  another,  those 
which  are  likely  to  fall  out  of  the  struggle  and  the 
resources  with  which  each  enters  on  it.  From  this  point 
of  view  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  part  which  leaves  something  to  be  desired  is 
Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific.  Apparently  the  writer  has 
not  lived  in  Canada  or  Australia,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire  is  superficial. 
He  has  no  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  his  inability  to  see  its  preponderating 
influence  in  the  ocean  of  the  future.  For  instance  he 
talks  of  a  possible  "convergence  of  policy  "  between 
Australia  and  the  United  States  as  deserving  of  the 
deepest  consideration  both  here  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
Not  less  amazing  is  his  description  of  Australia 
as  no  "longer  colonies  with  a  distant  Govern- 
ment to  watch  over  their  wider  interests,  but 
really,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  nation  ".  As  the 
obvious  meaning  of  this  is  contradicted  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Colquhoun 
is  as  hazy  in  his  views  of  the  British  Empire  as  he  is 
clear  In  his  views  of  the  Far  East.  Surely  he  cannot 
have  supposed  that  the  Commonwealth  Bill  represented 
anything  but  a  legislative  union.  Nevertheless  he 
writes  as  though  it  were  remarkable  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  Australia  develops 
into  a  nation,  and  of  these  he  says  the  refusal  of  New 
Zealand  to  join  her  continental  sister  is  the  most 
serious  !  Even  in  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  uncertain.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  came  to  grief 
over  the  Indian  Question,  When? 

The  Colonies  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
"  great  need  is  forethought  .  .  .  which  it  is  perhaps 
a  little  sanguine  to  expect  from  such  young  communi- 
ties." The  condescension  here  Is  magnificent.  Hitherto 
it  has  always  been  supposed  that  it  was  in  the  home 
Government  forethought  was  lacking,  and  that  Colonies 
were  given  to  the  exasperating  habit  of  thinking  fifty 
years  ahead.  Now,  If  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Colquhoun 
as  a  guide,  we  know  better.  It  was  not  the 
Mother  Country  which  was  surprised  In  Venezuela, 
South  Africa,  and  China  ;  nor  was  it  the  Colonies  which 
built  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  secure  an  outlet 
for  the  British  Empire  in  the  North  Pacific,  secured 
New  Guinea  at  the  gate  of  Australia,  and  offered  to 
create  a  federation  of  South  Sea  Islands  in  1857.  That 
life  is  more  strenuous  in  Australia  than  it  Is  In  England 
may  be  doubted,  but  what  Mr.  Colquhoun  means  when 
he  writes  of  England  as  "  thickly  populated  with  a 
reserve  stock  constantly  replenishing  the  cities  "  it  Is 
impossible  to  tell.  Overgrown  towns  are  not  peculiar 
to  Australia,  or  how  is  It  that  we  complain  so  much  of 
our  deserted  countryside  ? 

Itis,  however, aboutColonial  loyalty  thatMr.Colquhoun 
blunders  most  badly.  He  perceives  that  the  advent  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  littoral  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippines  is  "  among  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  situation,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century  But  what  he  does  not  perceive  Is  the  world- 
wide significance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire 
on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa.  He  says  truly  that 
what  Is  known  as  imperialism  is  too  often  mistaken 
for  a  sign  of  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country.  He,  how- 
ever, mistakes  it  for  a  tendency  towards  independence, 
and  discounts  its  military  expression  In  South  Africa 
as  voluntary  rather  than  as  dictated  by  "any  considera- 
tions of  obligation  ".    Surely  this  is  its  glory,  and  it 


does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  the  Colonies  of 
their  own  free  will  are  giving  aid  to  the  Mother  Country 
in  South  Africa,  they  are  actuated  merely  by  sentiment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  recognise  their  obligations 
to  Crown  and  Empire  so  clearly  that  they  are  prepared 
to  share  In  the  burden  of  Imperial  defence,  and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  they  have  stood  side-by-side  with  Great  Britain 
before  the  Boer.  Australia  is  not  disloyal,  says  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  and  no  doubt  Australia  will  be  flattered  by 
the  assurance,  though  she  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  has  "declared  her  intention  of  acting  freely  If 
generously  towards  the  land  which  gave  her  birth  ". 
This  is  precisely  what  she  has  not  done.  Nor 
is  she  anxious  to  convince  the  world  that  her 
aid  in  South  Africa  was  not  a  precedent.  In 
truth  the  precedent  is  as  old  as  British  colonisation. 
During  the  past  hundred  years  the  Colonies  have 
offered  or  given  aid  as  often  as  there  has  been  war.  But 
to  Mr.  Colquhoun  the  part  played  by  the  Colonies  in 
South  Africa  is  an  "  Incident",  which  has  "  called  forth 
a  torrent  of  sentimental  gush  ".  He  does,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration,  and 
affords  much  food  for  reflection  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  politics.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  take  his 
own  advice  before  he  wrote  the  "  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific  ". 


OF  LACE. 

"  History  of  Lace."  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palllser.  Revised 
by  M.  Jourdain  and  Alice  Dryden.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.    1902.    425.  net. 

COMPARED  with  the  antiquity  of  embroidery,  the 
sister  art,  lace-making  is  of  no  great  age,  four 
centuries  at  the  most.  According  to  Mrs.  Palllser, 
the  evidence  is  fairly  conclusive  as  to  Its  birthplace 
being  in  Italy,  though  whether  at  Venice  or  Genoa 
remains  uncertain.  At  any  rate  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  lace  in  its  earliest  form  of  "  cut  work  " 
or  "  punto-a-reticella "  was  known  throughout  Italy 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  that  most  magnificent 
of  needle  points,  Gros-Point-de-Venlse,  had  become  a 
valued  adjunct  to  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  state, 
not  only  in  Italy  but  also  In  France  and  England. 

It  is  probably  to  Catherine  de  Mddlcis  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  points  into  Western  Europe  is  due, 
and  for  her  VIncIolo  designed  his  famous  pattern  book, 
which  not  only  Incited  Frenchwomen  to  learn  the  new 
art  but  introduced  lacemaking  to  the  thrifty  Flemish 
burghers  as  a  profitable  industry.  The  taste  for  lace 
soon  spread  to  England,  Elizabeth  herself  giving  large 
orders  for  "cut  work"  and  the  points  of  "  Jeane  and 
Venys ".  Within  the  next  half-century,  the  Nether- 
lands had  learnt  the  art  and  Flemish  points  rivalled 
the  finest  Italian,  both  being  the  cause  of  a  long 
series  of  edicts  issued  by  the  French  and  English 
Governments  against  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
Court  and  Church  upon  foreign  wares.  At  last, 
Colbert,  Louis  XIV. 's  minister  of  finance,  realising  the 
futility  of  prohibition,  thought  out  a  better  plan  for 
meeting  the  difficulty  and  by  Importing  Italian  lace- 
makers  as  Instructors  of  the  Frenchwomen,  who  already 
made  a  species  of  guipure,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
laces,  which  in  time  surpassed  those  made  in  Italy.  The 
principal  centre  of  the  new  trade  was  at  AlEn(;-on  and 
of  all  the  French  laces,  Alen9on,  a  needlepoint,  has 
remained  the  finest  In  both  design  and  workmanship. 
Owing  to  the  king's  desire  to  encourage  his  new 
industry,  the  wearing  of  lace  became  the  fashion  at 
the  French  Court,  and  thence  spread  throughout 
Europe,  until  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  were 
spending  fortunes  upon  costly  points,  not  only  for  their 
personal  wear  but  for  the  trimming  of  bed-linen  and 
furniture  upon  which  the  most  valuable  makes  were 
freely  lavished.  By  this  time,  the  swifter  and  cheaper 
method  of  lace-making  with  bobbins  had  been  dis 
covered.  Little  definite  concerning  its  origin  Is  known, 
but  the  earliest  mention  of  it  discovered  by  Mrs.  Palllser 
is  in  a  pattern  book  of  1605,  In  which  designs  for 
"  Passement  au  Fusau  ",  as  it  was  called,  are  given. 
The  new  process  spread  quickly  and  attained  great  per- 
fection as  is  proved  by  the  beauty  of  such  famous  laces 
as  those  of  Chantilly,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin, 
Point  Duchesse  and  Honiton,  all  bobbin-made. 
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With  the  French  Revolution  the  golden  age  of  lace 
ended.  The  great  nobles,  whose  luxury  had  fostered 
the  art,  were  ruined,  Europe  during  the  following 
quarter-century  was  devastated  by  continual  war,  and 
when  peace  and  prosperity  were  at  last  restored, 
fashions  had  altered  and  dress  become  simpler  for  both 
sexes.  Napoleon  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  revive 
the  art  in  France  and  during  the  First  Empire  much  was 
again  produced,  but  after  his  fall  it  ceased  to  be  fashion 
able  and  having  at  the  same  time  to  compete  with  the 
newly-invented  machine-made  net  never  quite  regained 
its  former  prosperity.  The  English  workers  of  Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire  and  the  Midlands,  whose  lace, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  Flanders  and  Lille,  had 
commanded  large  prices  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
suffered  equally  from  the  same  causes.  In  some 
districts  lacemaking  died  out,  in  all  it  degenerated  in 
quality  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  and 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  various  ladies  interested  in  the 
industry  that  it  has  regained  its  former  beauty  and 
line  workmanship.  Lately  the  wearing  of  lace  has 
again  become  fashionable  and  in  Alen^on,  Le  Puy  and 
the  Netherlands  the  workers  are  in  full  employ,  and  it 
has  even  proved  worth  while  to  institute  a  new  school 
at  Burano  for  the  making  of  needlepoints.  In  several 
parts  of  Ireland  also  the  women  have  been  taught  the  art 
and  their  work  is  good,  in  design  and  workmanship. 
Everywhere  the  wages  earned  are  sufficient  to 
increase  materially  the  prosperity  of  the  district  and  the 
lace  produced  is  both  well  designed  and  made. 
But  the  invention  of  machine-made  net  and  later  the 
application  of  the  Jacquard  system  to  the  net-frame  by 
which  a  pattern  can  be  woven  has  created  a  revolution 
in  the  lace  trade  and  altered  for  ever  the  conditions  of 
lace-making.  Each  year  the  machines  have  been 
Improved  until  we  have  to-day  lace  so  beautiful  both  in 
design  and  workmanship  that  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  it  as  an  addition  to  woman's  dress.  It  is  not 
durable  and  it  has  not  and  never  can  have  that 
exquisite  texture,  which  the  fine  makes  of  real  lace 
got  from  the  best  flax  thread  possess  ;  neither  has  it 
the  additional  charm  of  all  handwork,  so  difficult  to 
describe,  so  easy  to  feel.  But  as  an  article  of  commerce 
handmade  lace  must,  inevitably,  fall  before  it.  Prob- 
ably the  manufacture  will  linger  on  in  those  districts  of 
Europe  where  living  is  cheap  and  interests  few  for  yet 
another  half-century.  But,  as  the  value  of  time  grows 
greater  among  the  peasantry  of  France,  Flanders  and 
Italy  and  with  it  their  appreciation  of  the  various 
interests  brought  within  their  reach  by  education  and 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  so  irksome  an 
industry  will  cease  to  attract  till,  by  sheer  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  singularly  beautiful  art  will  disappear, 
crushed  by  the  advance  of  civilisation,  not  the  first  nor 
probably  the  last  thing  of  beauty  to  share  that  fate. 

Mrs.  Palliser's  history  has,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  been  the  most  accessible  and  trustworthy 
in  English  and  for  this  reason  alone  a  new  and  revised 
edition  is  most  welcome.  Its  editors  have  collected 
much  fresh  matter  concerning  the  existing  conditions  of 
lace-making  and  have  added  some  hundred  new  illus- 
trations (mostly  from  admirable  photographs  by  Miss 
Dryden).  These  have  been  so  carefully  chosen  that  the 
student  will  find  himself  supplied  with  the  means  of 
identifying  most  of  the  best  known  makes.  (We  think 
a  good  illustration  of  Torchon  should  have  been 
included,  for  though  a  cheap  lace,  it  is  widely  made  and 
has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own.)  The  portraits 
illustrating  the  wearing  of  lace  are  also  a  valuable 
addition  and  useful  in  fixing  the  approximate  dates  of 
the  various  makes,  though  seldom  of  their  place  of 
manufacture,  for,  throughout  its  existence,  lace  has  been 
a  marketable  commodity  in  all  lands.  In  their  preface 
the  editors  speak  of  their  reverence  for  the  original  text 
and  of  their  desire  to  keep  it  intact  so  far  as  maybe  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately  they  have  been  led  thereby  into  an 
error,  which  is  on  every  account  to  be  regretted.  Mrs. 
Palliser,  a  somewhat  careless  writer,  made  continual 
use  of  such  words  as  "last  century",  "now", 
"modern",  and  these  terms  the  revisers  have  left 
unqualified  with  dates,  which  would  show  whether 
the  facts  under  consideration  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  were  of  to-day  or 
thirty  years  ago.    In  a  history  this  is  a  fault  and  most 


perplexing  to  the  student.  It  is  also  unfair  to  them- 
selves since  very  little  of  their  new  matter  is  dated, 
so  that  without  reference  to  the  third  edition  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  "now"  of  igoa 
and  that  of  1875.  We  feel  also  that  in  order  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date  the  table  given  on  page  257  con- 
cerning the  number  of  lacemakers  in  France  in  1851 
and  various  other  similar  notes  throughout  the  book 
should  have  been  balanced  by  similar  tables  made  out 
from  the  latest  returns  obtainable.  In  half  a  century, 
the  lace  trade  has  undergone  many  changes  and  as, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  our  lace  bill  for  1899  was  over  one  million, 
;^909,gi7  of  which  was  paid  to  France  alone,  lace- 
making both  by  hand  and  machine  must  still  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  women  in  that  country, 
statistics  concerning  whose  wages  and  habits  would 
have  been  well  worth  including. 


A  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF 
SAINTS. 

"  Nova  Legenda  Anglije."  Edited  by  C.  Horstman. 
2  vols.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 
36^.  net. 

TN  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  wera 
three  methods  by  which  the  English  religious 
houses  might  augment  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  and  the  wealth  with  which  it  was  rewarded.  Their 
austerity  might  correspond  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
under  which  they  lived  ;  but  this,  though  doubtless 
true  of  a  number  of  houses  of  every  order,  was  excep- 
tional, and  only  on  behalf  of  one  whole  society,  that  of 
the  Carthusians,  could  the  claim  to  consistency  be 
advanced.  Or  their  church  might  become  the  burial- 
place  of  some  great  family,  with  consequent  advantage 
to  themselves  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
monks — the  highway  robbery  of  a  noble  corpse  was 
once  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  Cistercians  of  Warden 
— the  friars  were  more  successful  in  this  respect  than 
they.  The  third  resource  was  the  saints  connected 
with  the  monastery.  Here  the  old  Benedictines  could 
fear  no  competition.  The  reformed  congregations, 
Cluniacs,  Cistercians  and  the  rest,  the  ruins  of  whose 
homes  are  so  venerable  to  us,  had  no  roots  in  the  past 
history  of  England,  and  were  modern  in  comparison 
with  Canterbury  or  Glastonbury,  S.  Albans  or  Ely. 
Their  very  existence  was  a  reproof  to  the  heirs 
of  the  older  tradition.  After  the  Conquest  few 
founders  had  confidence  in  monasticism  of  the 
ancient  type ;  the  piety  of  the  age  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  so  easy  an  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
rule,  and  though  no  one  thought  to  disturb  them  it  was 
as  unlikely  that  the  number  of  such  houses  should 
increase  as  that  a  new  guild  should  be  endowed  to-day 
in  the  City  of  London.  But  as  time  went  on  the 
younger  orders  fell,  with  increasing  wealth,  to  the 
same  spiritual  level  as  their  older  rivals,  and  then  was 
seen  the  power  of  venerable  associations.  The  monas- 
teries which  possessed  in  their  shrines  the  objects  of 
national,  or  at  least  local,  reverence  resumed  their 
superiority.  The  old  Benedictines  never  incurred  such 
unpopularity  as  their  richest  and  most  vigorous  com.r 
petitors,  the  Cistercians,  and  when  the  general  downfall 
came  no  religious  houses  were  so  deeply  regretted  as 
those  which  had  guarded  the  remains  of  the  old  English 
saints. 

The  Benedictines  boasted  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  their  order  could  rely  on  the  suffrages  of  55,000 
saints.  The  number  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  gives 
a  true  impression  of  the  multitude  of  early  ascetics  and 
of  the  miscellaneous  claimants,  ranging  from  martyrs  to 
christianised  heroes  of  fairytales,  to  the  honours  of  saint- 
hood. The  English  contingent  to  the  host  may  be  esti- 
mated by  a  little  pilgrim's  guide,  written  soon  after  the 
year  1000,  of  which  two  or  three  editions,  in  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  have  survived.  It  is  incomplete,  and 
capricious  in  its  omissions  both  of  names  and  places  ; 
but  ifThorney,  an  abbey  which  never  rose  above  the 
second  rank,  could  boast  of  Botulf  and  Athulf,  of  Huna 
and  Thancred  and  Torhtred,  of  Hereferth  and  Benedict 
and  Cissa,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  monasteries 
were  richer  still  and  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
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saints  venerated  in  obscurer  sanctuaries  was  immense. 
But  a  process  of  concentration  was  constantly  going 
on.  The  great  houses  strove  assiduously  to  augment 
their  treasures,  and  were  the  more  successful  that  these 
had  a  diminishing  value  to  their  original  owners.  The 
Nova  Legenda  furnishes  an  instance  in  S.  Jurminus, 
or  Eormenwine,  of  Blythburgh,  from  whom  the  Jermyns 
of  Suffolk  derive  their  name.  S.  Edmund,  though  his 
abbey  lay  far  inland,  came  to  be  a  favourite  invocation 
among  seafaring  men,  and  the  obscure  coastland  saint, 
unable  to  compete  with  the  martyred  king,  had  to 
suffer  translation  that  he  might  increase  the  glories  of 
Bury  S.  Edmunds.  Or  relics  might  be  bought,  as  were 
those  of  the  Dutch  S.  Odulph,  stolen  from  Stavoren  in 
the  days  of  Canute  and  purchased  for  Evesham  for 
;^ioo  ;  the  same  price  was  paid  by  the  nuns  of  Wilton 
for  the  Breton  S.  Ivy,  or  Ywius,  whose  name  still  clings 
to  the  scanty  ruins  of  Ivychurch  Priory,  near  Salisbury, 
though  its  visitors  are  apt  to  derive  the  name  from  the 
drapery  of  the  walls.  S.  Osyth's,  in  Essex,  gained  a 
new  name  and  an  added  glory  more  cheaply  ;  a  local 
blacksmith,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  stole  the  saint  from 
Aylesbury,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  she  was  installed  in  her  new  home. 

Thus  in  one  way  or  another  the  saints  came  to  be 
connected  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  religious 
houses,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  John  of  Tynemouth,  the 
author  of  the  Nova  Legenda,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
Sanctilogium,  that  by  collecting  the  traditions  of  many 
of  these  he  has  rescued  a  multitude  of  histories,  or  of 
legends,  from  oblivion.    Writing,  as  he  did,  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  he  escaped  the  swift  decay 
which  was  soon  to   destroy  the  intellectual   life  of 
English  monasticism,  and  nowhere  more  completely 
than  in  his  own  S.  Albans,  yet  lived  late  enough  to 
command  the  whole  material  of  his  subject.    From  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  thirteenth   every  church  of 
importance  had  been  busy  first  in  discovering,  and  then 
in  translating,  the  remains  of  its  saints,  and  each  time 
their  story  had  grown  more  wonderful.    By  the  time  of 
John  of  Tynemouth  the  process  was  almost  finished,  and 
the  store  of  Keltic  legends,  which  the  successive  con- 
quests of  South  Wales  and  of  Ireland  had  brought  to 
English  knowledge,  was  also  complete.    For  these,  for 
the  great  historical  saints  from  Augustine  to  Edmund 
of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  record  of  many  humbler 
lives,  often  of  great  beauty,  lived  in  what  were  then 
modern  times,  he  drew  upon  the  library  of  S.  Albans, 
where  he  found  Bede  and  such  standard  biographers  as 
Goscelin  and  Eadmer.      He  abbreviates  their  work, 
without  omitting  much  that  is  of  interest,  and  thus  a 
great  part  of  his  volumes  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  convenient  repertory  of  information  accessible  else- 
where.   But  the  case  is  different  when  he  draws  upon 
his  own  researches,  made  in  long  journeys  undertaken 
for  the  purpose,  though  there  was  unhappily  a  great 
part  of  England  he  failed  to  traverse.    Shaftesbury  and 
Abingdon,  for  instance,  houses  which  had  an  ample  store 
of  legend,  contribute  nothing  to  his  collection  ;  and  his 
westward  journeys  did  not  extend  to  Devon  or  Corn- 
wall.    S.  Sidwell  of  Exeter,  whose  marvellous  story 
would  have  been  thoroughly  to  his  taste,  is  omitted, 
though  her  sister,  .S.  Juthwara  of  Sherborne,  with  an 
unpleasant  history,  is  duly  entered,  because  the  author 
had  visited  that  abbey  and  its  neighbours  of  Glaston- 
bury and  Cerne.    It  is  from  immemorial  houses  such  as 
these  that  he  draws  his   most  precious  information. 
Sometimes  he  excerpts   the  written   lives   of  saints 
unknown  beyond  their  home  ;   sometimes  he  retails 
the  oral  tradition  of   the  monks.      Thus    he  found 
at   Cerne    a    local    application,   connected   with  S. 
Augustine,  of  the  calumny  that  Englishmen  have  tails.  It 
was  certainly  not  by  his  own  wish  that  John  of  Tyne- 
mouth failed  to  complete  his  visitation   of  the  old 
Benedictine  houses.    But  his  treatment  of  their  later 
rivals  is  so  slight  that  his  silence  is  obviously  deliberate. 
He  gives  the  lives  of  two  or  three  early  and  austere 
Cistercians ;  he  might  have  increased  the  number  at 
will.    He  knew  Sherborne  well,  and  retails  its  triviali- 
ties.   But  the  one  glory  of  the  abbey,  Stephen  Harding, 
the  monk  who  left  it  in  search  of  a  stricter  life  to  become 
the  founder  of  Citeaux  and,  next  to  S.  Bernard,  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Cistercians,  is  omitted. 

Yet,  with  all  its  omissions,  this  great  record  of  the 


English  saints,  the  earliest  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  is  a  marvellous  achievement.  In  its  final 
form  it  contains  some  180  lives,  for  many  of  which  it  is, 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  sole  authority.  And  it  is  no  dry 
compilation.  The  author  was  credulous,  even  for  his 
age,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  supernatural.  The 
Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick,  the  Vision  ofTundal,  the  noble 
legend  of  S.  Brendan,  worthy  in  parts  of  the  Odyssey 
and  in  parts  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  may  be  found  in 
his  pages.  Miracles,  of  course,  abound,  but  though 
staffs  sprout  into  leaf,  and  springs  flow  at  a  stroke,  and 
martyrs  carry  their  heads  in  their  hands  with  a  curious 
iteration,  the  recital  does  not  become  monotonous.  In 
the  later  records  we  can  trace  the  manufacture  of 
miracle.  With  a  perfect  intellectual  honesty,  like  that 
of  a  schoolboy  in  trouble  with  his  sum,  who  uses  a 
gentle  violence  to  his  figures  to  bring  out  a  conclusion 
which  he  knows  is  correct,  the  monks  asserted  that 
their  saint  had  done  what  they  were  convinced  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do  ;  and  we  may  read  how  amply  they 
were  rewarded  with  genuine  testimonials,  strangely 
like  those  by  which  a  patent  medicine  is  accredited 
to-day. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  author,  the  historiographer 
of  S.  Albans  to  whom  the  editor  has  restored  his 
honours,  of  the  history  of  the  book,  of  the  present 
edition,  hurried  into  the  world  without  an  index  and 
with  but  the  fragment  of  what  should  have  been  a 
most  valuable  introduction.  All  who  would  refresh 
their  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages  should  read  these 
biographies,  which  will  bring  before  them,  in  the 
easiest  of  Latin  and  the  most  naive  of  styles,  every 
aspect  of  a  life  and  thought  which  was  often  puerile 
and  sometimes  gross,  but  was  full  also  of  high  aims 
and  great  achievements  in  action  and  character. 


A  WORTHLESS  CRITIC  OF  FILIPPO  LIPPL 

"  Fra  Filippo  Lippi."    By  Edward  C.  Strutt.  London: 
Bell.    1901.    5^.  net. 

THE  author  states  his  position  in  his  preface.  It  is 
one  of  direct  antagonism  to  "scientific  criticism" 
"whose  intransigent  votary,  when  he  undertakes  to 
describe  one  of  the  beautiful  flowers  which  blossom  in 
the  garden  of  Art,  usually  proceeds  to  tear  the  delicate 
petals  to  pieces,  dissects  and  analyses  their  component 
parts,  then  proudly  embodies  the  result  of  his  laborious 
investigations  in  a  bulky  volume  ".  There  is  no  hint 
of  what  author  is  envisaged  here  but  one  English  writer 
has  perhaps  been  more  associated  with  this  scientific 
criticism  than  any  other,  namely  Mr.  Berenson.  When 
we  turn  to  Mr.  Strutt's  book  after  this  high-sounding 
preface,  it  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  it 
studded  with  "tactile  values"  "functional  lines  "  and 
other  of  Mr.  Berenson's  phrases.  The  defence  would 
doubtless  be  that  they  are  employed  with  a  thoroughly 
unscientific  inaccuracy  and  indeed  with  scarcely  any 
idea  of  their  meaning.  Mr.  Strutt  might  have 
spared  us  his  preface,  the  book  itself  is  enough  to 
convince  us  of  his  want  of  science,  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  most  elementary  and  the  most  important 
facts  about  his  subject.  Let  us  take  an  example. 
If  there  is  one  picture  which  more  than  any  other 
throws  a  light  on  the  origins  of  Filippo  Lippi's  style,  it 
is  his  earliest  known  work  the  elaborate  tondo  of  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  in  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  collec- 
tion at  Richmond.  Mr.  Strutt,  though  he  puts  it  in 
his  catalogue,  (it  figures  by  the  by  in  Mr.  Berenson's 
lists)  has  clearly  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  this,  but 
has  convinced  himself  that  it  is  none  other  than  the 
tondo  of  the  same  subject  in  the  National  Gallery  by 
Botticelli.  This  he  boldly  describes  and  reproduces  as 
a  Filippo  Lippi,  but  even  he  is  struck  by  its  unlikeness 
to  Lippi's  other  work  and,  not  to  be  abashed,  assumes 
the  assistance  of  Pesellino.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  parts  he  ascribes  to  Pesellino  bear  no  more  resem- 
blance to  that  artist's  work  than  the  whole  picture  does 
to  Filippo  Lippi's.  The  book  is  filled  with  similar 
blunders  though  none  quite  so  amazing  or  so  easily 
traced  as  this.  Thus  he  gives  as  Lippi's  work  with  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Rovezzano  a  "  S.  Jerome  "in 
the  Academy  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lippi. 
He  gives  a  number  of  pieces  in  the  Prate  Gallery 
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by  Lippi's  scholars  to  the  master  himself,  and  solemnly 
adds  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"Nativity"  in  the  Louvre,  which  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Pesellino,  is  by  Fra  Diamante,  about  whom  he 
evidently  has  no  real  knowledge.  The  "  Madonna  of 
the  Innocenti"  he  takes  for  a  first  idea  of  Lippi's 
"  Madonna  at  the  window"  in  the  Uffizi,  though  it  is 
clearly  a  later  imitation  of  that  work  by  another  hand. 
He  even  misreads  the  legend  of  the  S.  Ambrogio  altar- 
piece  and  accuses  Lippi  of  the  blunder  "  is  pereegit 
opus"  while  the  correct  form  "is  perfecit  opus"  is 
legible  even  in  his  reproduction.  Having  omitted  to 
study  such  important  works  as  Sir  F.  Cook's  tondo 
and  the  two  fine  examples  in  Lord  Brownlow's  collec- 
tion, which  lay  near  at  hand,  he  fills  up  the  book  with 
reproductions  of  works  which  have  no  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  Lippi  whatever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Strutt  has  fully  qualified 
himself  as  unscientific  ;  how  then  about  the  esthetic 
qualities  which  according  to  him  only  blossom  when 
the  blighting  influence  of  scientific  accuracy  is  re- 
moved ?  The  following  is  typical.  He  knows  that 
all  writers  since  Vasari  have  declared  that  Lippi 
studied  Masaccio,  he  wishes  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  this  influence  :  he  finds  that  Lippi's  hands  have 
always  been  considered  faulty,  he  thinks  that  the  feet 
of  Masaccio's  "Adam  and  Eve  "  are  "  monstrous"  and 
ill  drawn,  which,  by  the  by,  they  are  not,  and  thus  he 
establishes  Masaccio's  influence  on  Lippi.  But  indeed 
there  is  no  single  phrase  in  the  book  which  would 
indicate  that  our  author's  aesthetic  perceptions  are 
developed  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  We  are  by 
now  accustomed  to  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  such 
popular  art  handbooks  but  what  is  new  here  is  the  pre- 
tentious and  dogmatic  tone  which  the  author  adopts. 
"  After  careful  study  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  ", 
'"  I  am  convinced "  and  so  forth.  As  though  it 
mattered ! 


NOVELS. 

<*  Mr.  Horrocks :  Purser."    By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 
London  :  Methuen.     1902.  6s, 

The  semi-detached  story  has  doubtless  its  advantages 
in  a  hurried  age,  for  the  reader  of  popular  magazines 
■can  believe  that  in  any  of  its  sections  he  has  a  complete 
work  of  fiction,  whereas  that  comparatively  rare  bird,  the 
book-buyer,  can  be  persuaded  that  in  the  completed  series 
he  will  possess  a  finished  romance.  But  your  Mulvaneys 
and  Sherlock  Holmeses  and  Captain  Kettles  and  the  like 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  strain  of  periodical  reincarna- 
tions, and  we  doubt  whether  certain  authors'  desire  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  magazine  and  the 
book,  is  entirely  laudable.  The  products  are  of  a 
somewhat  mongrel  type.  In  the  present  volume  Mr. 
'Hyne  has  included  six  episodes  of  the  career  of  Mr. 
Horrocks,  Purser  on  an  Atlantic  line,  with  one  stray 
chapter  of  Captain  Kettle's  exploits,  and  ten  separate 
short  stories  of  varying  merit  and  Kiplingesque  in- 
spiration. Mr.  Horrocks  is  a  genial  and  tactful  rogue 
of  good  character  who,  as  we  must  submit  to  be  told 
afresh  in  every  chapter,  runs  an  orphanage  on  shore 
with  the  more  or  less  legitimate  "  pickings  "  of  his 
professional  voyages.  Mr.  Hyne  has  a  lively  invention, 
and  the  Purser's  experiences  are  not  unamusing.  The 
other  stories  deal  chiefly  with  tramp  steamers,  but  Mr. 
Hyne  is  at  a  higher  level  when  he  touches  life  in  West 
Africa,  which  he  describes  with  real  skill.  Salvage  as 
a  literary  theme  becomes  monotonous.  From  careful 
study  we  are  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
book  must  have  been  already  published  piecemeal,  and 
our  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
read  most  of  it  before. 

"Woman  and  Moses."    By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett.    1902.  6s. 

It  seems  a  little  unfair,  in  view  of  the  higher 
criticism,  to  take  liberties  with  the  name  of  Moses 
in  an  essay  on  matrimonial  complications.  A  more 
fitting  title,  were  it  inappropriated,  would  be  "  Autour 
du  Divorce ",  but  Mr.  Cleeve  has  not  the  light 
touch  of  Gyp.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  little  tedious,  | 
and  its  excellent  moral— the   doctrine  that  even  he  j 


who  is  not  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife — might  perhaps  have  been  enforced  by  the 
medium  of  less  repellent  characters.  The  most  agree- 
able figure  in  the  novel  is  a  completely  reckless  and 
feather-headed  woman  sobered  into  a  paragon  of  virtue 
by  divorce.  Her  friend,  a  young  girl  of  blameless 
character  and  lofty  aspirations,  marries  the  husband 
and  maintains  excellent  relations  with  the  wife.  And 
yet  somehow  they  are  not  happy  !  Mr.  Cleeve 
moralises  beyond  his  custom,  and  is  not  very  exhila- 
rating in  the  pulpit.  The  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
deal  with  an  important  social  question,  but  the  persons 
are  too  obviously  lay  figures.  They  are  not  very 
interesting  in  themselves,  they  are  certainly  not 
typical  men  and  women,  and  their  careers  serve  rather 
to  depress  than  to  edify. 

"  High  Treason  :  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  George 
the  Second."    London  :  John  Murray.    1902.  6^. 

The  days  when  the  Stuart  princes  still  lived  in  hopes 
have  afforded  materials  to  many  tale-tellers,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  "High  Treason"  goes  to  this 
period  for  the  incidents  of  his  romantic  love  story. 
Philip  Selwyn,  a  cousin  of  George  Selwyn  the  cele- 
brated wit,  had  a  strange  [experience  in  an  Inn  on  the 
Dover  road  in  1744,  when  called  upon  to  identify  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  ;  he  was, 
of  course,  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  readily  followed 
It  up  by  performing  a  small,  and,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  treasonable  service  for  the  mysterious  Sophia 
Preston.  From  this  incident  and  a  subsequent  ren- 
contre at  Ranelagh  sprang  a  series  of  adventures  which 
led  Philip  to  extend  hospitality  (at  first  unwittingly)  to 
the  exiled  Charles  Edward,  to  aid  In  his  escape  (at  the 
cost  of  a  man's  life),  to  stand  his  trial  at  Newgate  for 
manslaughter,  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  finally  to  his  wedding  being 
arranged  for  him  and  to  the  story  ending  with  an  uncon- 
ventional wedding  breakfast  In  an  Inn  on  the  north 
road.  The  story  is  pleasant,  and,  if  by  a  new  writer, 
promising.    It  is  not  remarkable. 

"  King  Stork  of  the  Netherlands."    By  Albert  Lee. 
London  :  Jarrold.     igoi.  6s. 

This  is  "a  romance  of  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  ",  wherein  William  the  Silent  Is  the  immacu- 
late but  not  very  prudent  hero,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
King  Stork.  Why  a  respectable  bird  like  a  stork 
should  be  compared  with  the  miscreant  that  Mr.  Lee 
makes  of  Anjou  is  not  clear  :  the  excuse  of  the  old 
fable  will  hardly  serve,  for  no  one  would  describe 
Philip  of  Spain  or  Alva  as  "  King  Log".  The  author 
Is  painstaking,  and  has  turned  out  a  creditable  book 
for  boys  of  the  adventure  school,  with  Familiars  of  the 
Inquisition  and  other  horrors  confronted  by  a  stout- 
armed  rather  dull  and  very  virtuous  youth  who  tells 
the  story.  We  hold  It  a  mistake  that  stories  of  this 
kind  should  be  written  in  a  hybrid  between  modern  and 
archaic  English.  If  an  author  can  write  Elizabethan 
English,  well  and  good,  but  the  compromising  style 
that  will  not  deter  the  crowd  and  yet  parades  a 
semblance  of  age  merely  serves  to  remind  that  the 
persons  of  the  book  spoke  in  Dutch  or  Flemish.  Mr. 
Lee  makes  very  little  attempt  at  character,  but  gives 
plenty  of  incident. 

"  The  Story  of  Teresa. "   By  Anne  Macdonell.   London : 
Methuen.    1902.  6s. 

This  book  Is  less  like  a  finished  novel  than  a  mass  of 
literary  material  prematurely  solidified  at  a  confused 
and  inorganic  stage.  It  picks  up  the  heroine  at  the 
point  where  she  Is  just  emerging  from  one  of  the  most 
necessitous  periods  of  a  Bohemian  career  Into  the 
prosperous  if  somewhat  incongruous  position  of  village 
nursing  sister,  and  carries  her,  after  various  tosslngs 
in  this  eddy,  out  Into  the  world  again  under  new 
auspices.  There  is  a  curious  lack  of  clearness  and 
reality  about  most  of  the  characters,  not  excluding 
Teresa  herself ;  If  not  totally  unfamiliar  and  uncon- 
vincing, they  are  shadow-shapes  that  move  In  a  blurred 
atmosphere  of  prolixity  and  monotonously  unvarying 
emphasis.  But  the  writer  has  a  heart  In  her  work 
which  gives  even  the  most  inconsequential  of  her 
figures  some  semblance  of  planet-struck  vitality,  while 
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there  are  occasional  flashes  of  force  and  insight,  and 
passages  of  real  and  refreshing  humour.  The  book 
demands  a  reader  of  somewhat  resolute  fibre,  and  one, 
too,  who  is  willing  to  put  in  the  lights  and  shades  for 
himself;  but  it  is  far  from  commonplace, 

"The  Land  of  the  Lost :  a  Tale  of  the  New  Zealand 
Gum  Country."  By  William  Satchell.  London  : 
Methuen.  1902.  6s. 
There  is  always  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  stories 
of  colonial  life  written  with  fulness  of  knowledge,  and 
more  especially  when  to  the  knowledge  is  added  some 
measure  of  literary  ability.  Mr.  Satchell's  romance  of 
the  gum  country  is  attractive  not  so  much  for  its 
incidents,  which  are  more  or  less  variants  of  the  stock 
episodes  of  the  adventure  story,  as  for  the  capital  way 
in  which  he  describes  the  tract  of  country  where  the 
scenes  of  his  tale  are  placed— that  "  land  of  the  lost  " 
where  human  failures  of  all  classes  seek  for  gum  where 
the  fallen  kauri  forests  of  a  bygone  age  have  rotted 
underground.  Apart  from  its  local  colour  it  is  a  pretty 
romance  in  which  vice  and  virtue  finally  meet  with  their 
fitting  rewards. 

"Out  of  the  Cypress  Swamp."  By  Edith  Rickert. 
London  :  Methuen.  1902.  65. 
This  is  a  rousing  story  of  life  and  adventure  in  the 
United  States  of  nearly  a  century  ago,  with  as  much 
of  incident  and  horror  as  mixed  blood  and  physical 
atavism,  roving  piracy  and  war  with  England  can  supply. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  workmanlike  narrative  ;  there 
are  several  vivid  scenes  and  many  truthful  flashes  of 
character.  The  writer  can  trace  the  working  of  normal 
motives  in  an  abnormal  environment  without  ceasing  to 
be  human  and  vigorous. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Problem  of  Shakespeare's  Plays."  By  G.  C.  Bompas. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston.  1902.  3^.  61a'.  net. 
Mr.  Bompas  is  an  intense  Baconian  in  the  Shakespeare  v. 
Bacon  controversy,  and  in  this  volume  he  piles  up  evidence 
against  Shakespeare.  He  does  not  attempt  or  affect  to  see 
more  than  one  side.  As  a  result  many  of  his  arguments  are 
"pourrire"  indeed.  For  instance  we  have  this  sort  of  syllogism  : 
Shakespeare  the  man  was  much  inclined  to  usury ;  usury  is 
condemned  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  :  which  helps  to  show 
that  the  plays  were  not  written  by  Shakespeare.  By  the 
way  Mr.  Bompas  gives  Shakespeare  the  e  in  "  Shakespeare's 
Plays  "  and  takes  it  away  from  Shakespeare  without  the  plays — 
thus,  Shakspeare.  He  does  not  tell  us  why.  It  seems  not 
much  wiser  than  writing,  say,  "  Izaak  Walton's  '  Compleat 
Angler'"  but  "Isaac  Walton".  Mr.  Bompas  quotes 
from  an  article  in  one  of  the  quarterlies  on  Shakespeare  and 
Nature,  his  object  being  to  show,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  fauna  of  Stratford-on-Avon  is  not  represented  in  the  plays  as 
it  would  be  if  a  Stratford-on-Avon  man  had  written  them. 
Surely  the  blackbird  is  there  and  the  crow  :  he  seems  to  think 
the  nightjar  should  be  in  the  plays,  and  the  kingfisher  :  does  he 
not  know  that  th6  nightjar  and  the  kingfisher  are  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  country,  as  also  the  water-rat — we  prefer 
vole,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Bompas  and  the  reviewer  he  quotes  think 
that  a  little  matter— and  the  otter?  Of  Shakespeare's  thirty- 
three  flowers,  Bacon  enumerates  thirty,  Mr.  Bompas  reminds 
us,  in  his  essay  on  "  Gardens  "  and  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  "  :  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  Mr.  Bompas  suspicious  ! 
Further,  we  have  a  number  of  quotations  to  convince  us  that 
Shakespeare  was  inaccurate,  a  mere  book-naturalist.  Mr. 
Bompas  neglects  anything  that  tells  the  other  way.  Why  did 
he  not  remind  us  that  the  great  flower  passage  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  is  much  more  accurate  than  the  scarcely  less 
famous  passage  in  Milton  ? 

"  Domestic  Economy  in  Theory  and  Practice."  By  Marion 
Greenwood  Bidder  and  Florence  Baddeley.  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press.    1901.    4^.  6rt'. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  sound  and  useful  book.  Most  people 
drift  into  matrimony  and  housekeeping  without  the  faintest 
notion  in  the  world  of  domestic  economy,  or  of  economy 
indeed  in  any  sense.  We  would  almost  recommend  this  book 
as  a  wedding  present.  It— if  ever  looked  into — might  prove  a 
good  deal  more  serviceable  than  silver  salt  cellars — out  of 
which  the  salt  constantly  has  to  be  taken  lest  it  spoil  the  silver— 
or  the  lesser  gewgaws  which  make  the  house  unbeautiful  and  are 
lurking  places  for  untold  quantities  of  microbes.  Though,  by 
the  way,  the  microbe  is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  ]>ainted.  Out  of  door^ 
he  is  active  in  the  making  of  successful  hay  :  indoors  he  is 
important  in  brewing  in  the  formation  of  vinegar  and  of  yeast. 


However  :  "  In  fresh  milk  bacteria  are  always  present,  but  they 
may  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil ". 

"  Denmark,  Past  and  Present."  By  Margaret  Thomas. 
London  :  Treherne.  6s.  net. 
Miss  Thomas  had  an  opportunity  in  this  book  which  she  has 
not  wholly  missed  but  of  which  she  has  not  made  the  most. 
Denmark  is  so  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist  that  it  has 
not  been  written  about  to  the  extent  most  countries  have  ;  yet 
it  is  a  very  interesting  land;  and  its  people,  their  traditions, 
their  customs,  their  superstitions,  are  well  worth  study. 
Especially  should  that  study  have  attractions  for  a  people 
whose  Queen  is  a  daughter  of  Denmark.  The  book  will 
be  read,  and  its  reading  will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor 
unenjoyable,  but  the  work  is  tantalisingly  unequal.  Its  history 
is  poor,  and  its  descriptive  pages  alternate  between  a  Baedeker- 
like precision  and  a  picturesqueness  which  shows  that  Miss 
Thomas  has  imagination.  She  appears  to  know  Denmark, 
thoroughly,  and  her  book  should  be  of  service  to  anyone  who 
is  thinking  of  paying  that  country  a  visit. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye; 
Kent."  London  and  Ashford :  Headley.  1902.  is. 
This  is  the  second  number  of  the  journal  produced  by  Mr.. 
A.  D.  Hall  and  his  staff  at  Wye  College.  It  contains  contri- 
butions on  Experiments  upon  Hops  at  Wye  in  1901  by  Mr. 
Hall,  Notes  on  Economic  Entomology  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald^ 
Notes  and  Observations  on  Plant  Diseases  by  Mr.  J.  Percival 
and  various  other  interesting  and  useful  matter.  Some  curious 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  Goudhurst  by  the  College 
in  the  direction  of  growing  hops  without  doing  anything  more 
for  them  than  light  hoeing.  The  uncultivated  hops  did  prac- 
tically as  well  as  the  cultivated  !  But  we  believe  that  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  sole  instance  of  the  kind.  Some  hops  have 
grown  capitally  at  Dartford  for  many  years,  though  in  this  case 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 
Of  course  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  soil. 

"  Our  Irish  Song  Birds."  By  the  Rev.  Charles  William 
Benson.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.  1901.  5J.  net. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  capital  little  handbook  of  Irish  song- 
birds has  reached  a  second  edition  :  it  deserved  to.  Mr. 
Benson's  book  reminds  us  a  little  of  Adams'  charming  little 
volume,  now  we  fancy  almost  entirely  overlooked.  It  contains, 
a  good  deal  of  original  information,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  late 
headmaster  of  Rathmines  has  watched  his  birds  long  and 
closely.  He  is  as  a  rule  very  accurate,  though  we  do  not  think 
that  the  spelling  out  of  birds'  notes,  which  he  in  common 
with  many  other  writers  is  fond  of  attempting,  is  much  of  a 
success.  This  little  book  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  within  easy 
reach  near  the  works  of  Adams  and  of  our  old  friend  Canon 
Atkinson. 

"  The  Chartreuse  of  Parma."  Translated  by  Lady  Mary 
Lloyd.  London  :  Heinemann.  1902.  Js.  6d. 
Mr.  Heinemann  has  done  well  to  include  De  Stendhal's 
masterpiece  in  his  "Century  of  French  Romance".  The 
translation  seems  to  be  well  and  carefully  done  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  illustrations  reflect  credit 
on  the  publisher.  De  Stendhal's  own  prediction  of  his  posthu- 
mous reputation  was  verified  almost  to  the  letter  and  he  has 
become  the  father  of  the  modern  naturalist  school  though  m.any 
of  his  followers  have  not  bettered  his  instruction  by  their 
extravagances.  Mr.  Hewlett's  introduction  strikes  straight  at 
the  author's  vital  characteristics  "love  of  adventure,  quickness 
of  dramatic  scene,  and  feeling  for  atmosphere  ".  Where  could 
we  find  a  more  vivid  painting  than  the  description  in  this  book 
of  a  small  Italian  Court  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  hero  even  in  Dumas  has  more  thrilling 
adventures  than  Fabrice  ?  Lovers  both  of  the  romantic  and 
the  analytic  novel  will  find  something  to  satisfy  them  here. 

"  Mauprat."  Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Sand  by 
Stanley  Young.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes.  ("A  Century  of  French  Romance.") 
London  :  Heinemann.  1902.  7s.  bd. 
No  greater  contrast  is  conceivable  than  that  between  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  this  series  of  French  Romance,, 
between  the  exquisite,  fastidious,  frigid  little  stones  of  Mdrimee 
and  the  impetuous,  exuberant,  sentmiental  romance  of  George 
Sand.  To  enjoy  Meriniee  one  must  be  an  artist,  to  enjoy  George 
Sand  one  need  only  be  a  student.  Beside  her  ma)>nificence 
Merimee  seems  slender  and  cold  ;  beside  his  perfect  symmetry 
George  Sand  seems  formless  and  extravagant.  Her  works  are 
colossal  endeavours  ;  his,  delicate  achievements.  He  handles 
his  subject  like  a  craftsman,  she  is  possessed  by  hers  like  a 
prophet.  She  is  by  turns  splendid  and  dreary,  engrossing  and 
tiresome,  admirable  and  ridiculous.  To  a  sane  and  healthy 
intellect  of  singular  capacity  and  virile  strength,  were  united  in 
her  a  feminine  purity  and  elevation  of  tone,  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  ideals,  and  an  extraordinary  ecstatic  glow  of  feeling 
with  which  the  generosity  of  her  temperament  clothed  the 
creations  of  her  abundant  fancy.  She  possessed  naturally  a 
rich  and  beautiful  style,  always  dignified,  fluent,  and 
vivid  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  effort  in  it  or  of  con- 
scious   arrangement,    yet     its    variety    prevents  fatigue. 
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and  its  even  excellence  excites  admiration,  when  the 
subject-matter  has  ceased  to  excite  interest.  She  is  an 
artist  in  effects  '  but  not  in  construction.  The  magnificence  of 
design  opened  out  at  the  beginning  of  each  novel,  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  curiously  realistic  and  yet  unreal  worlds  of  senti- 
ment, and  heroic  endeavour  into  which  she  sets  us  down  with 
so  firm  a  hand,  all  fade  away,  and  before  we  are  half  through 
our  amazement  and  delight  are  replaced  by  irritation  and 
ennui.  George  Sand  was  so  in  love  with  her  own  creations, 
that  she  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  ever  becom- 
ing tiresome.  Her  marvellous  fertility  and  fluency  prevented 
her  stopping  to  examine  her  work,  to  check  her  inspiration 
would  have  seemed  to  her  a  treachery  to  her  ideals,  a  betrayal 
of  a  sacred  mission.  She  took  herself  and  her  theories  per- 
fectly seriously,  and  there  lay  the  secret  of  her  strength.  She 
had  scarcely  any  sense  of  humour,  or  she  could  never  have 
written  "  Consuelo"  and  its  sequel,  or  "  Mauprat "  though  it  is 
far  less  disproportionate,  or  any  other  of  the  superb  absurdities 
which  she  produced  with  such  amazing  fecundity. 


Err.^tum  — "The  Westminster  Biographies  "  are  published 
"by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Company,  and  not  by  Messrs. 
"Constable  and  Company  as  we  stated  last  week. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  fiction  of  the  last  si.\  months  has  come  largely  from 
practised  hands,  although  not  a  few  young  writers  are  now 
serving  their  apprenticeship  to  this  popular  art.  Mr.  Cable 
has  not,  of  late  years,  repeated  his  early  successes,  and  the 
announcement  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  long  story 
awakened  an  anxiety  which  was  happily  removed  when  "The 
Cavalier appeared.  The  novelist  had  returned  to  the  field 
which  he  knew  intimately  and  to  the  life  which  he  had  described 
with  sensitive  skill  and  great  charm,  not  only  of  manner  but  of 
feeling.  The  new  story  is  both  adventurous  and  romantic  ; 
an  intimate  chapter  taken  from  the  unwritten  records  of  the 
Civil  War  and  presented  with  Mr.  Cable's  old-time  delicacy, 
refinement  and  vividness  of  touch.  The  movement  is  rapid 
and  at  times  not  quite  clear  by  reason  of  the  profusion  of 
incident  ;  but  the  narrative  is  full  of  vivacity  and  picturesque- 
ness.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  in 
his  art  and  in  popular  favour  by  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume  of  short  stories,  "  The  Ruling  Passion "  ;  a  group  of 
dramatic  sketches  chiefly  of  French-Canadian  guides,  hunters 
and  villagers,  full  of  vitality,  colour  and  feeling.  This  volume 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
American  fiction  in  its  breadth  of  manner,  spontaneity  of 
feeling  and  direct  dealing  with  primary  motives  and  emotions. 

At  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  Dr.  van  Dyke's  direct, 
virile,  simple  manner  is  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  "  Valley  of 
Decision"  ;  a  novel  of  conspicuous  ability  and  marked  individu- 
ality of  style.  This  is  Mrs.  Wharton's  third  volume  and  her 
first  elaborate  work  of  fiction.  She  has  found  her  own  style 
after  a  period  of  imitativeness  which  was  in  no  sense  servile, 
"but  which  prevented  a  free  and  characteristic  expression  of  her 
great  talent.  That  style  is  vitally  related  to  her  themes  and  her 
temperament.  She  is  drawn  to  the  secondary  motives,  the 
complex  problems  of  character  and  experience,  and  she  has 
Iceen  insight,  a  sensitive  im.agmation  and  a  style  delicate  enough 
to  receive  and  convey  elusive  qualities,  subtle  confusions  of 
motive  and  nice  shadings  of  character.  As  a  study  of  Italian 
society  on  the  verge  of  the  Revolution  "  The  Valley  of  Decision  " 
is  deeply  interesting  ;  as  a  study  of  a  temperament  it  is  both 
sympathetic  and  judicial.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  new  story, 
"  Circumstance,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  novel  of 
character  and  manners  in  a  period  which  delights  in  an  historical 
background,  a  romantic  situation  or  a  series  of  adventurous 
■episodes.  This  study  of  domestic  life  is  quiet  in  tone,  nice  in 
workmanship  and  full  of  the  knowledge  of  life.  Dr.  Mitchell's 
work  shows  a  steady  ripening  of  the  faculties  which  give  the 
novelist  insight,  sanity  of  judgment,  largeness  of  sympathy  and 
soundness  of  style. 

New  England  is  always  in  evidence  in  American  fiction,  and 
neither  Miss  Jowett  nor  Miss  Wilkins  shows  any  signs  of  fading 
interest  in  a  background  of  social  life  which  both  have  brought 
before  the  imagination  again  and  again  with  that  freshness 
which  comes  from  intimate  knowledge  and  quick  sympathy. 
In  "The  Tory  Lover"  Miss  Jowett  puts  boldly  to  sea  with 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones  and  tells  a  stirring  story,  full  of  action 
and  incident  quite  out  of  her  customary  field  ;  but  the  starting- 
point  of  the  novel  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  of  the 
colonial  period,  and  the  group  of  adventurers  are  typical  New 
England  characters  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  "The  Tory 
Lover"  is  written  with  care  and  with  a  skill  born  of  long  and 
loving  practice,  but  Miss  Jowett  is  not  at  her  best  in  a  novel  of 
incident  ;  she  is  a  bom  painter  of  the  quiet  life. 

Miss  Wilkins'  "  Portion  of  Labor"  brings  clearly  before  the 
imagination  the  form  of  life  which  factory  labour  impresses  on 
its  operatives  and  the  attitude  of  mind  which  it  breeds  in  them. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  of  finer  fibre  and  higher 
•organisation  than  her  class,  and  it  reaches  a  dramatic  climax 
lin  a  strike  which  she  foments.     As  the  protagonist  of  this 


drama  of  the  struggle  between  those  who  work  with  money  and 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  this  girl  seems  somewhat 
vague  and  thin  ;  but  her  shrill  and  hysterical  kin  are  drawn 
to  the  life.  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "Audrey"  is  being  very 
widely  read  and  shows  a  distinct  advance  on  her  earlier 
stories.  It  has  a  touch  of  the  historic  in  the  introduction  of 
a  few  real  personages,  but  it  is  not  a  semi-historic  novel  of 
the  conventional  sort.  It  is  a  study  of  manners  in  the  old 
colonial  capital  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
incident  ;  but  it  has  more  solidity  and  reality  than  "  Prisoners 
of  Hope"  or  "To  HaveandTo  Hold".  The  style  is  picturesque 
and  effective,  and  the  defects  of  story  inhere  in  its  material 
rather  than  its  treatment.  Mr.  Herrick's  "  Web  of  Life"  and 
Mr.  Hodder's  "  New  Americans  "  are  examples  of  the  careful, 
analytic,  somewhat  hard  style  of  a  group  of  younger  writers  of 
fiction  whose  conscientious  study  and  exacting  sense  of  form 
are  likely  to  produce  work  of  vital  quality  when  a  longer  expe- 
rience has  brought  them  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  society  about  them.  A  story  written  with  a 
freer  hand  and  with  more  freshness  of  feeling  is  Mr.  S.  E. 
White's  "  The  Westerners  ". 

The  interest  in  historical  and  biographical  study,  so  marked 
of  late  years,  has  borne  fruit  during  the  past  season  in  several 
volumes  of  importance  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of  per- 
manent value.  The  death  of  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  involves 
a  loss  to  American  literary  scholarship  which  is  emphasised 
by  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  "  Life  of  James  Russell 
Lowell "  ;  a  biography  which  as  we  pointed  out  in  a  long 
review  in  our  issue  of  4  January  shows  high  intelligence, 
sound  taste  and  excellent  workmanship.  Mr.  Scudder  had 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  which  he  loved  for 
its  own  sake,  and  followed  with  exacting  conscience  and  with 
tireless  industry.  Although  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  he 
brought  to  his  work  a  vigorous  intellect,  independence  of 
judgment,  a  charming  humour  and  a  lucid  and  agreeable  style. 
As  the  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly "  he  maintained  the 
traditions  of  a  magazine  which  has  stood  for  the  highest 
standards  of  workmanship  and  drawn  to  its  support  nearly  all 
the  foremost  American  writers.  Despite  recurring  illnesses  of 
a  severe  kind  Mr.  Scudder  resolutely  kept  at  work  and  brought 
the  biography  to  an  end,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  He  was  exceptionally  well 
qualified  for  the  task  of  writing  Lowell's  life  ;  for  he  was  long  a 
neighbour  of  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  bred  under  the  same 
traditions,  and  was  in  close  touch  with  the  men  of  Lowell's 
generation.  Mr.  John  Codman's  study,  "Arnold's  Expedition 
to  Quebec",  is  not  only  a  very  good  example  of  historical 
narrative,  but  throws  new  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  Canada  to  the  Mother  Country  at  a  time  when  the  Southern 
colonies  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt.  The  grave  questions  of 
foreign  policy  with  which  the  United  States  is  now  dealing 
give  special  interest  to  Professor  A.  B.  Hart's  "  Foundations 
of  American  Diplomacy",  an  outline  sketch  of  the  development 
and  course  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  extension  of  territory. 

Two  autobiographies  have  been  widely  read  during  the  past 
season  and  are  likely  to  be  read  for  many  seasons  to  come,  not 
only  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  interest  but  because  they  bring 
into  view  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  American 
life.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up  from  Slavery"  is  an 
"Arabian  Nights"  tale  of  actual  achievement  ;  the  story  of  a 
man  born  in  a  slave  cabin,  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  elementary 
customs  and  habits  which  were  familiar  to  even  the  poorest 
class  of  whites,  who  secures  educational  opportunities,  founds 
a  large  and  eminently  useful  institution  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  his  people,  and  gains  a  position  of  exceptional  influence 
and  dignity  in  the  country  at  large.  This  story  of  the  rise  of  a 
man  by  his  own  efforts  is  admirably  supplemented  by  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Riis'  "  The  Making  of  an  American " ;  a  frank, 
ingenuous  and  entertaining  record  of  the  career  of  a  boy  who 
comes  to  the  U.  S.  from  Denmark  without  friends  or  money, 
has  all  manner  of  adventures  in  search  of  work,  and  ultimately 
makes  a  position  for  himself  which  justifies  President  Roose- 
velt's description  of  him  as  probably  "the  most  useful 
citizen  of  New  York".  Neither  of  these  books  belongs  to 
literature  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  but  both  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  books  which  are  likely  to  live  long  by 
reason  of  the  vitality  with  which  they  are  charged.  They  are 
to  be  specially  commended  to  those  readers  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  who  wish  to  understand  the  spirit  of  American 
life. 

Among  works  of  distinctively  literary  interest  a  first  place 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell's  "Victorian  Prose 
Masters  "  ;  a  collection  of  critical  studies  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Arnold,  George  Meredith,  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray,  notable 
for  searching  analysis,  for  insight  into  temperament,  and  for 
powerful  exposition  of  methods.  Mr.  Brownell's  style  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  ease  and  freedom,  but  it  is  vigorous,  e.xact 
and  subtle  in  resource  in  description  and  discrimination.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Everett,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  has  been  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  posthumous 
volume  of  "Essays  Theological  and  Literary ",  characterised 
by  ripe  judgment,  wide  knowledge  and  critical  insight.  Dr. 
Everett's  love  of  literature  led  him  into  many  fields,  but  he  kept  a 
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notable  sanity  of  taste  and  sound  sense  of  literary  values  in  his 
discursive  studies.  Mr.  Howells'  "  Heroines  of  Fiction"  must 
be  placed  among  books  of  criticism.  It  is,  primarily,  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  women  who  form  the  central  figures  in  the  great 
works  of  fiction,  and  it  is  full  of  the  charm,  the  refinement  of 
mind,  the  quiet  humour  and  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Howells 
has  at  command  in  his  more  fortunate  hours  ;  but  it  contains 
incidentally  a  great  deal  of  literary  comment.  Professor  Colvin 
Thomas'  elaborate  biographical  and  critical  study  of  Schiller 
must  be  counted  among  the  important  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  biography.  It  is  based  on  first-hand  study  and 
is  fresh,  vigorous  and,  at  times,  unconventional  in  style. 

There  has  been  unusual  activity  among  the  verse  writers 
during  the  past  season  and  there  are  distinct  signs  of  promise 
in  this  field ;  but  the  publications  of  importance  have  been 
few.  Mr.  Stedman's  ode  read  at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Yale  University  has  been  published 
under  the  title  "  Mater  Coronata  ",  and  is  a  good  example  of 
academic  verse  ;  elevated,  dignified,  with  breadth  of  idea  and 
a  manner  quite  in  harmony  with  the  theme.  Mr.  Santayana, 
who  teaches  psychology  at  Harvard  University,  has  published 
both  prose  and  verse  of  unusual  but  somewhat  elusive  quality. 
His  latest  volume,  "  The  Hermit  of  Carmel  and  Other  Poems 
shows  sensibility  and  sensitive  craftsmanship,  but  gives  no 
indication  of  growth  in  poetic  power.  Mr.  Markham's 
"  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems  "  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  free 
from  the  crudities  of  his  earlier  work,  registers  a  distinct 
advance  in  artistic  feeling  and  skill.  Lovers  of  the  drama  will 
find  many  distinctively  feminine  touches  in  Miss  Peabody's 
"  Marlowe"  and  not  la  little  audacity,  but  they  will  also  find 
some  fresh  and  charming  lines  and  a  good  deal  of  lyrical 
beauty.  Mr.  Gilder  reveals  no  accession  of  poetical  strength 
in  his  "  Inscriptions  and  Other  Verses",  but  the  publication  of 
the  series  of  inscriptions  prepared  for  the  Pan-American  Fair, 
held  at  Buffalo  last  summer,  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing in  a  more  leisurely  way  a  group  of  phrases  notable  for  con- 
densed expressiveness. 


SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Historia  de  Espana  y  de  la  Civilizacion  espanola.  Por  Rafael 
Altamira  y  Crevea.  Tomo  II.  Barcelona  :  Juan  Gili. 
1902.    6  Ptas. 

According  to  the  original  intention  of  the  writer  and  his  pub- 
lisher, this  second  volume  of  Sr.  Altamira  y  Crevea's  remarkable 
history  should  conclude  the  work,  but  it  will  surprise  no  one  to 
learn  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  keep  within  the  proposed 
limit.  Readers  of  the  first  part,  which  dealt  minutely  with  the 
primitive  period,  were  quick  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging the  scale,  if  a  proper  balance  were  to  be  obtained,  and 
Sr.  Altamira,  though  he  seems  to  have  yielded  with  reluctance, 
was  well  advised  in  accepting  the  advice  tendered  to  him  by  the 
best  authorities.  Hence  we  must  await  the  publication  in  the 
third  volume  of  that  full  bibliographical  apparatus  to  which 
students  of  Spanish  history  have  looked  forward,  and  which  is 
tolerably  certain  to  prove  invaluable  if  it  corresponds  fully  to 
the  text.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sr.  Altamira's 
work  denotes  the  opening  of  a  new  period  in  Spanish  historical 
studies.  Investigators  like  Costa,  Fidel  Fita,  Azcdrate, 
Hinojosa  and  others  have  produced  an  abundance  of  brilliant 
monographs  on  particular  periods,  themes  or  incidents  of 
history  ;  but,  if  we  except  the  tedious  and  antiquated  work  of 
Modesto  Lafuente,  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  supply 
the  student  with  a  general  sketch.  This  has  now  been  done  by 
Sr.  Altamira  in  a  manner  that  amply  justifies  his  high  reputa- 
tion. Within  a  moderate  compass,  he  has  endeavoured  to  do 
for  Spain  what  Green  did  for  England,  and  his  attempt  is 
singularly  successful.  The  performance  is  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy inasmuch  as  Spanish  history— at  all  events  in  its  earlier 
stages — is  honeycombed  with  legends  supported  by  the  skilful 
forgeries  of  men  like  Ramon  dela  Higuera,  and  the  mere  narra- 
tion of  the  very  complicated  series  of  events  in  the  different 
kingdoms  is  in  itself  a  severe  test  of  any  writer's  skill.  In  his 
second  volume  Sr.  Altamira  not  only  reviews  the  external  and 
internal  political  history  of  Spain  from  1252  to  the  reign  of  the 
Catholic  kings,  but  he  ranges  over  the  entire  field  of  social, 
industrial  and  literary  development.  He  writes  with  admirable 
lucidity,  with  an  exactness  almost  German  in  its  severity,  and 
supplies  a  satisfactory  answer  to  almost  every  question  that  can 
be  fairly  put  to  him.  Moreover,  he  has  what  so  few  of  his 
countrymen  possess  or  even  desire  to  possess — the  gift  of 
impartiality.  Whether  he  speaks  of  Jews  or  Mudejares,  he 
invariably  holds  the  balance  even  and,  from  the  important 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  foundation  and  functions  of  the 
Inquisition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  to  which  side 
the  author's  personal  sympathies  incline.  But  Sr.  Altamira  is 
far  from  being  one  of  those  historians  who  aim  at  showing 
that  white  is  not  so  very  white,  nor  black  so  very  black.  He 
has  views  and  opinions  of  his  own,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
his  brilliant  summary  of  the  achievements  of  Columbus  and 
Las  Casas  respectively.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  is  at  once  moderate  and  able  in  a  very  rare 
degree.    We  can  only  hope  that  his  third  volume  may  speedily 


appear,  and  that  an  English  version  of  the  whole  may  be  forth- 
coming: for,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Hume's  excellent 
studies,  most  existing  works  on  Spanish  political  history  are 
distinctly  discreditable  to  English  scholarship. 

Estudios  de  Historia  Literaria  de  EspaTia.    Por  D.  Emilio 
Cotarelo   y   Mori.     Madrid:   Imprenta  de  la  Revista 
Espaiiola.    1901.    6  Ptas. 
This  miscellaneous  collection  of  essays  connected  with  the 
literary  history  of  Spam  deals  with  subjects  as  diverse  as  the 
"  pasos "  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  the  plays  of  the  modern 
dramatist  Tamayo  y  Bans,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  from  which 
even  experts  will  not  gather  new  facts.    Sr.  Cotarelo's  mastery 
of  minute  detail  is  seen  to  special  advantage  in  the  scholarly 
study  which  he  dedicates  to  the  "  Libro  de  Querellas  ",  a  work 
often  attributed  to  Alfonso  the  Learned  on  the  authority  of 
Amador  de  los  Ri'os.    It  has  long  been  obvious  to  everyone 
really  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature  that  the  copies  of 
verses  supposed  to  be  Alfonso's  work  must  have  been  written 
at  least  a  century  after  the  king's  death,  but  the  subject  has 
not  hitherto  been  examined  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  Sr. 
Cotarelo  leaves  not  a  vestige  of  excuse  for  any  further  doubt 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
favoured  the  Alfonsine  ascription.     He  shows  that  Alfonso 
could   not  have  described  Diego  Pdrez   Sarmiento  as  his 
"  cormano ",  for  the  excellent  reason  that  no  Sarmiento  was 
in  any  way  related  to  the  king.    If,  as  we  are  bound  to  suppose.. 
Perez  Sarmiento  ever  held  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  Rome,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should  find  some  trace 
of  his  appointment ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of.  his  existence  in 
Salazar  de  Mendoza's  "  Origen  de  las  Dignidades  Seglares  de 
Castilla  y  Leon  ",  and  in  fact  no  Sarmiento  appears  in  any  history 
or  chronicle  before  the  time  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  nearly  a  century 
after  Alfonso  ascended  the  throne.    This  is  decisive  so  far  as 
concerns  the  lines  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Sarmiento, 
and  a  still  more  famous  copy  of  verses, — "  Yo  sali  de  la  mi 
tierra"— likewise  ascribed  to  Alfonso  by  many  historians  of 
Spanish  literature,  is  here  shown  to  be  equally  apocryphal. 
These  lines  are  given  first  of  all  in  certain  supplementary 
chapters  appended  to  the  Spanish  translation  of  Jimenez  de 
Rada's  Latin   Chronicle,  and,  as   Gonzalo  de  la  Hinojosa, 
Bishop  of  Burgos,  is  known  to  be  responsible  for  some  of  these 
addenda,  the  verses  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  a  few 
critics  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  reject  the  ascription 
to  Alfonso.    This  position  is,  however,  altogether  untenable  ;. 
for  as  Sr.  Cotarelo  points  out,  Hinojosa  died  in  1327,  and  no 
example  of  the  metre  is  found  before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
conclusions  drawn  are  that  "Yo  sali  de  la  mi  tierra"  dates 
from  about  1453-4,  and  may  be  the  work  of  an  anonymous 
scribe,  who  brought  Jimenez  de  Rada's  chronicle  down  to  this 
period,  while  the  verses  to  Sarmiento  are  simple  forgeries  by 
Pellicer,  an  expert  in  mystifications  of  all  kinds.    Sr.  Cotarelo 
proves  his  case  to  the  lull  in  a  study  which  shows  his  remark- 
able gift  of  destructive  criticism  at  its  best.    His  constructive 
ability  is  displayed  in  the  paper  on  Juan  del  Encina  v^hich  may 
still  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Sr.  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  chapter  on  Encina  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  "  Antologia  "  ;  for  while  the  latter  is  mostly  concerned 
with  Encina  as  a  lyrical  poet.  Sr.  Cotarelo  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  Encina's  productions  for  the  stage — the  eclogues  which 
contain  the  germ  of  Calderon's  autos  and  of  the  hieratic  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    Not  less  original  and  valuable  is 
the  essay  on  Lope  de  Rueda  whose  biography  is  reconstituted 
and  plays  analysed  with  uncommon  skill.    Tamayo  y  Bans 
scarcely  deserves   the   minute   examination   which    is  here 
devoted  to  his  works,  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion  than, 
of  fact.    Sr.  Cotarelo's  volume  is  in  every  way  an  important 
contribution  which  no  scholar  can  afford  to  overlook. 
Vortices.    Poesias.    Emilio  Bobadilla  (Fray  Candil).  Carta- 
prologo  de  Jose  Maria  Heredia.     Madrid :  Victoriano- 
Sudrez.    3  Ptas. 
It  is  not  every  minor  poet  who  would  care  to  print  the  letter 
which  prefaces  this  volume.    In  the  politest  terms  M.  Heredia 
states  that  he  has  read  these  verses  with  pleasure,  and  that  he 
observes  in  them  passages  which  are  reminiscent  of  Heine, 
Th(fophile  Gautier  and  Campoamor.    As  much  might  be  said 
of  most  minor  poets,  but  M.  Heredia's  dry  remark  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  Sr.  Bobadilla  imitates  his  predecessors  with  an, 
amazing  persistency.    Sr.  Bobadilla  has  travelled  a  good  deal 
and,  whether  at  Biarritz  or  Bogota,  at  Naples  or  New  Yoik,  at 
Panama  or  Pisa,  he  has  never  been  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  dashing  off  rhymes  which  are  dated  with  a. 
scrupulous  exactness  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  future  critics- 
engaged  in  studying  the  various  stages  of  his  literary  evolution. 
And,  much  as  he  has  travelled,  he  has  read  even  more. Saint 
Mark  is  not  too  early  for  him,  nor  is  M.  de  Porto- Riche  too 
late  :  without  the  slightest  warning,  provocation,  or  appropri- 
ateness, he  discharges  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  Andre 
Chcnier,  Byron,  Carducci,  Verlaine,  Amiel,  Renan,  Graf  or 
D'Annunzio.    P~ew  men  have  a  better  verbal  memory,  and  few 
men  have   excelled  Sr.  Bobadilla  in  desultory  industry,  but 
neither  verbal  memory  nor  industry  will  suffice  to  make  a  poet. 
Left  to  his  own  resources.  Sr.  Bobabilla  alternates  between. 
(Conliiitied  on  page  408.) 
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insincere  rhetoric  and  dreary  commonplaces,  where  life  is  always 
"  intensa  "  and  the  sea  "inmensa".  Frankly,  Sr.  Bobadilla has 
■  not  the  poetic  gift : — 

"  Siempre  trabajo  y  me  desvelo 
Por  parecer  que  tengo  de  poeta 
La  gracia,  que  no  quiso  darme  el  cielo." 

His  latest  volume  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  disastrous  in- 
fluence exercised  by  France  on  Spanish-American  writers,  and 
is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  had  formed  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  real,  if  "  robustious  ",  talent  shown  by  him  in  other 
fields.  The  probability  now  seems  to  be  that  Sr.  Bobadilla 
will  continue  to  mock  his  friends'  hopes  to  the  end.  As  a 
critic,  he  has  already  lost  one  budding  reputation  in  his 
encounters  with  Clan'n  :  such  performances  as  the  present  will 
not  help  him  to  gain  another,  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
he  finds  no  place  in  Spanish  literature.  He  is,  in  every  sense, 
a  foreign  intruder. 

Florilegio  de  Poesias  Castclhuias  del  Siglo  XIX.  Con  Intro- 
duccion  y  Notas  Biogrdficas  y  Cn'ticas  por  Juan  Valera. 
Tomo  I.  Madrid  :  Fernando  Fe.  3  Ptas. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  any  out- 
sider to  keep  abreast  of  the  literary  production  of  a  country 
where  more  or  less  every  educated  man  has  issued  a  volume 
of  verse,  and  accordingly  Sr.  Valera's  idea  of  forming  an 
anthology  of  the  most  representative  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  singularly  useful  and  happy  one.  In  a  collection  of 
this  kind  it  is  always  difficult  to  choose  a  starting-point  which 
shall  be  above  criticism,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  remarked  that 
Melendez  Valdes  and  the  younger  Morati'n,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  write  long  after  the  fall  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  are 
essentially  eighteenth-century  poets.  But  Sr.  Valera  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  administer  the  law  in  a  pedantic  spirit,  and 
those  who  now  read  "  Rosana  en  los  fuegos  "  and  the  lines  to 
Claudio  for  the  first  time  will  not  be  disposed  to  carp  at  his 
generous  interpretation  of  the  letter.  Nor  will  they  fail  to 
appreciate  the  discursive  preface  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  in  which  Sr.  Valera  reviews  the  poets  of  the  last  century. 
This  is  not  precisely  criticism  of  the  doctrinaire  type,  for  the 
writer  is  nothing  if  not  eclectic.  It  is  rather  a  conversational 
statement  of  personal  feelings  and  prepossessions,  shot  with 
an  indulgent  irony  which  is  extremely  effective — a  statement 
informed  with  perfect  knowledge  and  guided  by  an  almost 
impeccable  taste.  Few  Spaniards  are  prepared  to  take  as 
kindly  a  view  of  Maury  and  of  Mora  as  that  set  forth  in  these 
striking  pages,  but  on  both  these  writers  Sr.  Valera  has  much 
to  say  that  is  both  new  and  true.  The  sketch  of  the  struggle 
between  classicism  and  romanticism,  in  which  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  the  Duque  de  Rivas  took  a  prominent  part,  is  given 
with  the  vigour  and  accuracy  which  derive  from  first-hand 
observation,  and  unusual  justice  is  done  even  to  those 
"  regional "  poets  whose  names  rarely  find  favour  at  Madrid. 
The  work  will  extend  to  five  volumes,  and  the  concluding  series 
of  biographical  notes  will  greatly  add  to  the  permanent  value 
of  a  delightful  work. 

El  Loaysa  de  El  Celoso  Extreincho.  Estudio  historico-literario 
por  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin.  Sevilla  :  Francisco  de 
P.  Di'az.  7  Ptas. 
The  name  of  Alonso  Alvarez  de  .Soria  is  best  known  as  that 
of  a  disreputable  writer  who  anticipated  Cervantes  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  sorry  versos  de  cabo  roto  which  precede  "  Don 
•Quixote  ",  but  it  has  hitherto  been  doubtful  whether  Cervantes 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  famous  picaroon  whose 
example  he  followed.  But,  if  Sr.  Rodriguez  Man'n  be  right, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  in  answering  the  question 
affirmatively  :  for,  his  thesis  is  that  Alvarez  de  Soria  was  the 
model  used  by  Cervantes  in  constructing  one  of  the  chief 
characters  in  "  El  Celoso  Extremeno ",  and  the  argument  is 
presented  with  extreme  ingenuity,  though  perhaps  Sr.  Rodriguez 
Marin  insists  a  little  too  vehemently  on  maintaining  the 
reading  "assesto"  which  Rosell  rejected  in  favour  of 
"acerto".  It  seems  inadvisable  to  place  the  problem  on  so 
narrow  a  basis,  and  we  are  more  impressed  by  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  Alvarez  de  -Soria  and  the  hero  of 
Cervantes's  story  which  was  almost  certainly  written  in  1604-5 
shortly  after  Alvarez  de  Soria's  execution.  But,  quite  apart 
from  the  merits  of  its  thesis.  Sr.  Rodriguez  Man'n's  book  con- 
tains an  admirable  picture  of  picaresque  life  in  .Seville  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  early 
picaroons,  gives  the  professional  life  of  Chiquiznaque  and 
Maniferro,  of  Rinconete  and  Cortadillo  as  pictured  in  unpub- 
lished contemporary  documents,  and  in  fact  reconstitutes  the 
vanished  society  of  "  Babilonia"  in  away  that  no  writer  has 
hitherto  approached.  Henceforward  every  student  of  the 
"Spanish  picaresque  novel  must  take  Sr.  Rodriguez  Man'n's  very 
brilliant  and  learned  work  as  his  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Triana.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  a  moment,  and  its  very  discursiveness  is  made 
attractive  by  the  artful  archaism  of  a  style  in  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  hybrid  gallicisms  with  which  so  many  modern 
Spanish  books  teem. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  410. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DuNiflP  Tyres 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 
See  the  Company's  trade  mark  on 
the  inner  tube  as  well  as 
the  outer  cover. 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
2a 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 


2.x 

^2  /q 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 

TtUphone  No.  %  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  I      GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managert  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  i6  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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OF  riNE5T5ELECTED;3TRAINS 

AND  Tested  Growth 


BARR'S  SEhU  liUlUt,  comaji.s  a  Select  Livt  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  G.-irdeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 
SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11. 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Royal  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  .ind  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  to  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  .ire  miirked  "  Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  liEING  ACTED  ON,  ARE  PUl 
INTO  THE  WASTF:-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretftty. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

•LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

XEW   AND    IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  KEADV. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265   HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

/CHELTENHAM      COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOIARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
:£th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between /80  and  ;£2o  per  annum  will  be  awarded;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 

FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confinea  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  .£20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  ;C6o  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College.  Cheltenham. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  tor  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  f  parge.    Replies  received. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


500 

SHAVES 


K  Stick  of 
VINOLIA 
Shaving  Soap 
is  said  to  give 
500  Shaves. 


MAKES 
SHA  VING 
A 

PLEASURE. 


FOR 


6 


D. 


sticks,  6d.  and  1/-:   Cakes,  1/-  and  2/- 


In  Buying  a 


SWAN 

Pen  •^  •^ 


You  are  satisfied. 
Your  purchase  is  a 
good  one.   It  will 
last  for  years, 
do  good  work, 
rapid  work, 
and  do  it 
comfort- 
ably. 


Other  Prices  : 

10/6,  16/6, 
5/-  fO  £20. 

Po%l  Free. 


f 


Hone  so  Good 
as  fhe  .  .  .  . 

"SWAN" 

Of  all  Sfafioners. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


is 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  93,  Cheapside,  E.C. ; 

95a,  Reg-ent  St.,  W.  :  3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester; 
and  37.  Ave.  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  snialler  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  To.M  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  S.-VTURDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  P.APILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Bo.x-office  Irom  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 


wt.n.tt  ..n,      nui  nnnnUiir  proiession  to  oe  tne 

■jHI  |||flJIJ  Y  Hp  most   wonderful  and   valuable  remedy 

Hfc  gygj  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  CoiigrhS, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth, 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion.— "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Brownb  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  Is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Governmeot 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Mandfacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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SANDS  &  CO. 


INDIA   AND    ITS    PROBLEMS.     By  W.  S. 

Lilly.  In  Five  Parts.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  Large  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net.  [Ready  shortly. 

AFOOT     THROUGH     THE  KASHMIR 

VALLEYS.  By  Marion  Doughty  (Helton  Merv>-n).  Fully  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MARY   THE    FIRST,    QUEEN    OF  ENG- 

LAND.     By  J.  M.  Stone.    The  History  of  Mary  as  found  in  the  Public 
Records,  Despatches  of  Ambassadors,  in  Original  Private  Letters,  and  other 
Contemporary  Documents.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  vivid  and  interesting  picture  both  of  the  queen  and  her  people." 

Daily  News, 

"The  best  history  of  Mary  and  her  times  that  has  yet  appeared."— -Sw/i;««». 
"  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  that  have  ever  come  in  our  viay."— Guardian. 

GABRIELE    ROSSETTI  :   a  Versified  Autobio- 
graphy.   Translated  and  Supplemented  by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
Containing  several  Illustrations  of  universal  interest  and  much  hitherto  Un- 
published Information  about  the  Childhood  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
Christina  Rossetti.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
'  The  book,  apart  from  the  versified  autobiography — which  is  intimate  and  of 
considerable  literary  merit — contains  not  a  few  valuable  letters  and  many  facts 
which  lovers  of  art  and  literature  will  take  care  not  to  miss." — Standard, 

THE    KISS    AND   ITS  HISTORY.    By  Dr. 

Christopher  Nyrop.  Translated  by  W.  F.  Harvey.  Crown  8vo.  in  box, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  can  be  readily  granted  that  Dr.  Nyrop  has  brought  together  a  vastly  enter- 
taining collection  of  facts  and  fancies  about  kisses." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  kiss  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  of  life,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  at  last,  it  should  have  a  volume  all  to  itself.    The  wonder  rather 

is  that  such  a  book  has  not  been  written  before  Dr.  Nyrop  has  written  an 

unquestionably  interesting  and  charming  treatise — at  once  scholarly  and  replete 
with  apt  illustration  and  quotation  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  The  author  at  the 
outset  warns  his  readers  as  to  the  danger  of  even  reading  about  kisses,  but  having 
done  that  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  his  subject  with  delightful  freedom  and 
impartiality  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  volume  has  been  very  daintily  pro- 
duced by  the  publishers,  as  befits  a  subject  at  once  so  romantic  and  so  seductive." 

St.  J ames's  Gazette. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  SPIRITUALISM.  By 

a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.    Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
"  The  larger  the  circulation  this  book  may  win  the  hettei."— Vanity  Fair, 
"  It  deserves  and  will  receive  careful  attention."— Z.z^/ii. 

THE  CONVENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  F.  M.  Steele  (Darley  Dale).  Being  an  Account  of  the  various  Religious 
Orders  who  have  Houses  in  Great  Britain.  Profusely  illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  [Now  Ready. 

London  :  12  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND. 


SPRING  GARDENING. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  gardening. 

IF  you  have  a  garden. 

IF  you  intend  to  make  a  garden. 

IF  your  hobby  is  gardening. 

IF  you  would  like  to  improve  your  garden. 

IF  you  want  ideas  for  the  garden. 

IF  you  want  advice. 

IF  you  want  a  Standard  Work  on  Gardening. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a 
good  work. 

IF  you  can  spare  a  postcard  write  for  a  pro- 
spectus of  "  The  Gardener's  Assist- 
ant." Edited  by  William  Watson, 
F.R.H.S.,  Curator,  Royal  Garden,  Kew. 

Full  of  illustrations.  Beautiful  coloured  plates.  The 
work  is  comprehensive.  It  forms  a  complete  com- 
pendium of  all  the  operations  in  the  garden — flower 
garden,  fruit  garden,  and  vegetable  garden.  Indispen- 
sable to  gardeners.  Exactly  the  work  for  country 
gentlemen.    Prospectus  post  free. 

THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Tolstoy :  his  Life  and  Works  (J.  C.  Kenworthy).    Scott.  6s. 
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HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  ENCYCLOPMA? 

If  not,  now  is  your  chance  to  secure  the  most  up-to-date 

on  the  easiest  terms. 

Fourteen  handsome  Volumes,  profusely  Illustrated,  for  a  preliminary 

payment  of  Five  Shillings.  | 

What  the  New  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  :  | 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c. ,  throughout  the  w^orld,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries, 
census  returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 

An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 
recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 

A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 
^  scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c.,  being  narrated. 

A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 
practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the; 
various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing' 
the  government  of  the  various  countries.  , 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,| 
physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 
special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explain- 
ing the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the] 
various  branches  of  the  Arts.  ■ 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to' 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

It  is  edited  by  Dr.  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial^ 
Dictionary,'''  and  among  the  contributors  and  revisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane, 
Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden- Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John 
Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof  Magnus 
Maclean,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof  Edward  Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rous- 
Martin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  New  Edition  will  consist  of  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
backs,  the  price  being  £8  15s.  Eight  volumes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  months  each.  By  an  ar^^angement  with  the  proprietors,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the  instalment  plan,  which  will  place  the 
J)urchaser  in  possession  of  eight  volumes  immediately,  and  the  whole  14  six  months  before 
completing  his  payments. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  "NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOP^DL\,'=  and  the  rest 
as  issued,  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  Ss.,  and  agree  to  pay  los.  per  month  for  seventeen  months.  I  undertake  not  to 
■.part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address  

ProfcBsioQ  • 

Date   X  ~» 
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AND  AFTER. 
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rHE  KINGS   "DECLARATION"  AND  THK  CATHOLICS  OF  THK 

EMPIRE.    Hy  Miss  Agnes  Lamhert. 
:HE  renewed  struggle  for  the  schools.    By  the  Ven.  Arch- 

deacon  Fletcher. 

•he  condition  of  the  naval  reserve.    By  W.  Laird  Clowes, 
■he  new  WHIGS  AND  THE  OLD.    By  Li.oyd  Sanders. 
.ITER.^TURE  and  the  THE.'VTRE.    By  Frederick  Wedmore. 
THE  HOBSON-JOBSON.  '    By  Miss  A.  Goodkich-Frber. 
HE  CASE  AGAINST  HOSPITAL  NURSES.    By  Miss  M.  F.  Johnston. 
OLOUR  BLINDNESS.    By  F.  W.  Edridge-Green,  M.D..  F.R.C.S. 
HE  LATEST  SHIPWRECK  OF  METAPHYSICS.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
iRDINATION  OF  PRIESTS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By 

Frederick  Vernev. 
REEMASONRY  IN  FRANCE.    By  G.  A.  Rai  er. 

/■HERE  ARE  THE  VILLAGE  GENTRY?   A  Rp:jOINDER.    By  Lieut.- 

Col.  Pedder. 
ROSSING  THE  RIVER.    By  Mrs.  Poi-ham. 

HE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH.  By 

Percy  F.  Rowland. 
HE  NEEDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  : 

(1)  Capital  and  Population.    By  J.  W.  Cross. 

(2)  Female  Emigration.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil. 
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Bruce,  K.C.M.G. 

HE    RECONSTRUCTION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA— LAND  SETTLE- 
MENT.   By  Johannesburg. 
REATER  BRITAIN. 
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HE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
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THE  NUNDYDROOG  COMPANY, 


An  April  Year  "  and  a  Strong  Financial  Position. 


THE  ninth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Nundy- 
droog  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  on 
Monday,  under  the  presidency  of  Captain  William  Bell  McTaggart  (the  Chairman 
of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Garland)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoptipn  of  the  directors'  report  and  accounts,  said 
the  balance-sheet,  if  carefully  inspected,  even  from  an  accountant's  point  of  view, 
showed  the  Company  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  strong  financial  position. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  balance-sheet  was  that  after  meeting  all  liabilities 
and  paying  the  two  dividends  set  forth  in  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the 
balance  dividend  declared  the  other  day,  the  Company  was  now  in  possession  of 
cash  assets  over  and  above  its  liabilities  amounting  to  something  like  C\^,qqo, 
Referring  to  two  other  features  of  the  report  he  said  :  "  The  first  is  the  transmission 
■of  electric  power  from  Cauvery  Falls.  This  is  a  matter  which  was  fully  explained 
last  year,  and  I  think  everyone  will  give  the  Mysore  Government  great  credit  for 
its  determination  to  consider  so  large  and  important  a  matter  in  the  pioneer  work  as 
so  long  a  transmission  of  electricity  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  We 
told  you  that  their  engineers  estimated  that  probably  by  about  May  the  plant  would 
be  in  working  order  ;  but  this  year  not  only  have  we  to  give  them  credit  for  the  in- 
ception of  this  great  work,  but  for  their  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  way  in  which 
the  works  are  being  carried  out.  We  understand  that  the  works  will 
be  available  for  utilisation  at  the  mines  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
perhaps  in  June,  thereby  coming  up  to  their  estimated  time  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  and  in  a  manner  which  I  think  reflects  the  greatest 
■credit  not  only  on  the  Mysore  Government,  but  on  their  engineers 
who  have  carried  tlic  work  out.  Another  important  feature  in  the  report,  and  a 
most  important  feature,  is  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  leases  have  now 
been  renewed  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  — thirty  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  leases,  which  expire  in  1910  ;  therefore  we  have  now  a  certain  tenure  of 
■thirty-eight  years  to  run  before  any  question  of  further  renewals  will  come  up.  As 
you  know,  this  is  a  matter  that  has  dragged  on  for  some  years  in  a  manner  which 
'has  not  been  satisfactory  to  your  directors  nor,  douiuless,  to  yourselves, 
although  there  was,  of  course,  still  a  large  margiji  of  time  in  which  to 
arrange  matters.  liut  several  things  happened.  The  old  IJcwan  (Sir 
Shcshadri  Iyer)  became  ill,  and  retired  from  his  position,  and  he  eventually 
died.  Lord  Curzon  at  that  time  succeeded  to  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India,  and  Colonel  Robertson  liecame  Her  Majesty's  Resident  in  the 
Mysore  .State.  With  Lord  Cur/on's  activity  and  energy,  at  a  very  early  date  in  his 
viceregal  career  he  visited  this  goldfield,  and  he  expressed  the  highest  interest  in  all 
•he  saw  there,  and  said  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  forward  the  future  welfare  of 
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the  industry,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natives  and  of  English  share 
holders.  The  new  Dewan,  as  a  younger  man,  naturally  we  thought  would  be 
anxious  to  signalise  the  commencement  of  his  tenure  of  office  by  closing  up  such  a 
very  important  question  as  that  relating  to  the  leases,  one  which,  if  he  settled  satis^ 
factorily  to  his  own  Government  and  also  to  us,  would  certainly  be  a  great  feather 
in  his  cap.  We  appointed  a  small  commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Mark 
Napier,  who  is  not  only  a  directer  of  the  Mysore  and  other  companies  in 
this  field,  but  who,  as  the  son  of  a  former  viceroy,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  viceroys  that  India  ever  had,  we  felt  sure  would  be  a  persona 
grata  not  only  to  the  Rajah,  but  to  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Taylor,  whom  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  as  the  new  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Sons.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to 
India,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  I  may  say,  by  the  Dewan  and  the 
Rajah,  and  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy  by  Colonel  Robertson  (the 
Resident  at  the  Mysore  State).  Lord  Curzon  also,  I  may  say,  took  a  benevolent 
and  intelligent  interest  in  all  their  doings,  and  the  result  of  that  mission  has,  I 
think,  far  surpassed  all  our  expectations.  This  most  satisfactory  settlement  was 
commenced  and  carried  through  within  a  period  of  something  like  three  weeks, 
after  hanging  on  for  a  period  extending  to  seven  or  eight  years ;  and,  I  think, 
not  only  are  our  thanks  due  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  it, 
but  every  one  of  them  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  final  and  quick 
solution  of  this  important  question.  The  terms,  as  you  know,  are  the 
same  as  we  now  pay,  with  the  small  addition  of  a  sum  equal  to  2  J  per  cent, 
on  all  dividends  distributed.  I  would  point  out  that  the  wording  there  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  :  24  per  cent,  on  dividends  distributed  to  you,  and  not  on  all 
profits  made — and  there  there  is  a  great  difference,  the  great  difference  being  that 
when  once  you  raise  a  question  as  to  what  are  profits  there  is  no  end  to  Govern- 
ment interference.  For  instance,  we  are  carrying  forward  a  balance  of  ;{ls,6oo  ; 
that,  no  doubt,  is  a  profit,  and  would  be  subject  to  tax  but  for  the  words 
employed — 'only  on  dividends  distributed  to  you.'  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  reserve  fund ;  that  is  undoubtedly  a  profit ;  but  owing  to  the  fair 
and  proper  wording  of  this  concession,  all  these  intricate  questions  vanish, 
and  the  Government  stand  in  the  same  position,  practically,  as  the  share- 
holders themselves,  getting  their  profit  only  on  what  you  receive."  The 
past  year  had  been  "  an  April  year  "  ;  they  had  had  their  little  disappointments— 
their  showers— and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  had  a  far  greater  amount  of  sun- 
shine. "  Our  disappointments  have  been  that  the  lodes  are  narrower  than  we  hoped 
for,  and  their  richness  did  not  continue,  in  some  cases,  as  far  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  see.  .Still,  it  is  a  record  year  in  regard  to  output — a  record  in  gold — and 
your  dividend  is  again  increased  over  that  of  the  year  before.  I  know  there  was  a 
little  disappointment  felt  by  some  shareholders  that  the  reserves  of  ore  have  been 
entrenched  upon  to  the  extent  of  7,000  tons.  Of  course,  we  would  rather  it  had  not 
been  so ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  without  its  advantage.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  such  a  thing.  Reserves  are  meant  to  be  utilised  when  they 
are  wanted  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  sense  in  having  them."  They 
were  entrenched  upon  in  the  whole  year  to  the  extent  of  7,oco  tons,  leaving, 
however,  the  respectable  total  of  some  42,900  tons.  They  had  the  satisfaction  last 
year  of  sampling  this  reserve,  and  what  they  found  was  that  it  was  a  real  reserve, 
containing  gold,  containing  wealth  which  was  nearly  as  readily  realisable,  when 
necessary,  as  their  ^^6,003  cash  reserve  invested  in  Consols.  It  means  that  they 
had  these  42,900  tons  of  reserves  absolute  and  of  undoubted  value,  accessible  at  any 
moment  that  they  may  want  them.  He  then  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Richards, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  once  more  how  highly  they  valued  the  services 
of  Mr.  Richards.  He  looked  for  increased  returns,  slightly  better  value  of  quartz, 
less  expenses,  and  hoped  once  more  an  increased  dividend  for  the  year.  It  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  then  explained  the  position  of  the  mine,  and  said  he  felt  very 
hopeful  now  that  the  further  prosecution  of  their  operations  should  before  long  lead 
to  a  generally  improved  condition  of  the  property.  He  begged  to  second  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Kempson  remarked  that  two  years  or  so  ago  they  experienced  great  difficulties 
with  the  water,  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  those  difficulties  had  been  oveicome. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  had  just  returned  from  the 
mine,  and  he  gathered  from  him  that  Mr.  Richards  was  in  no  way  anxious  about 
the  water  question.  They  had  much  more  powerful  machinery  now,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  further  influx  of  water  to  do  them  any  harm. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  omitted  to  mention  in  his  speech  that  the  renewal 
of  the  leases  was  granted  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  Government  of 
India.  This  sanction  had  already  been  officially  granted,  so  that  the  matter  was 
now  complete. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Kempson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  managers 
of  the  Company,  and  said  he  was  sure  all  the  shareholders  were  gratified  at  hearing 
such  a  good  account  of  the  mine.  Although  things  might  have  been  better,  he  did 
not  think  they  had  any  reason  to  grumble.  They  had  received  an  increased 
dividend,  and  the  latest  information  from  the  mine  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  most 
satisfactory  character. 

Captain  Bicklord  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE  EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 


FUTURE  POLICY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


THE  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ploration Company,  Limited,  iwas  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.G.,   Mr.   R.|  T.  Bayliss  (ch  irman  and  managing  director)  Ipresiding. 

The  Manager  and  .Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  M.  .Shaw)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  regard  to  the  report  the  first  thing  which  attracted 
attention  in  the  opening  paragraph  was  that  the  contingency  fund  of  .^^131,416  7s. 
created  last  year  to  meet  probable  depreciation  in  the  Company's  assets  proved 
(|uite  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  for  that  sum,  together  with  a  further  amount  of 
.£36,323  9s.  taken  from  reserve,  had  been  applied  in  writing  off  ascer- 
tained losses.  Moreover,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  appropriate  the 
balance  of  the  re.scrve,  amounting  to  ^1364, 024  i8s.  7d.,  in  writing  down  iheir  invest- 
ments to  .satisfy  what  the  board  believed  to  be  the  further  depicciation  in  the 
securities  they  held  on  December  31  last.  The  result  of  that  was  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  /;i8i,4i6  7s.  and  the  reserve  of  £\oo,-ii,'&  7s.  7d.  appearing  in  the 
last  balance  slicct  had  been  wiped  out.  In  the  face  of  that  misfortune,  however,  he 
felt  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  capital  of  the  Company  remained 
intact.     With  regard  to  the  investments  of  the  Company,  investments  in  real 
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:ate  in  Johannesburg,  standing  at  ^1128,494  12s.,  represented  property  wel' 
ught,  and,  in  view  of  the  activity  which  must  prevail  in  that  city  in  the  near 
ture,   should  soon   yield    a    satislactory    profit.      Liquid    realisable  assets, 
121,031    i6s.    6d.,    included    their   holding   in  South  African    Gold  sliares, 
lich  already  showed  a  considerable  appreciation  in  value,  as  well  as  in  the 
'.  Oro  and  Tomboy  Mines,  both  of  which  were  properties  of  proved  intrinsic 
:rit,  and  in   other  mining  shares   easily  convertible  into  cash.  Investments 
businesses  maturing,  £787,646,  were  mainly  composed    of   their  holding  in 
e  Electric  Traction  Company  of  London  and  in  debentures  of  Geneva  Tram- 
lys,  the  former  of  which  having  completed  its  contracts  would  be  liquidated  in 
le  course.    Assets  difRcult  of  realisation,  ;C76, 164,  consisted  of  investments  in 
rious  mining  and  industrial  securities  and  syndicates  not  saleable  at  the  moment, 
it  in  many  instances  of  considerable  prospective  value.    Investments  remaining  in 
iris  Traction  and  Tramway  Companies,  ^27,444,  represented  all  that  was  left  of 
eir  investment  in  those  securities  written   down    in    many  instances  below 
Esent  market  values,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  loss.  Concerning 
t  causes  which  had  contributed  to  the  deplorable  losses  of  the  past  year,  his 
narks  must  necessarily  centre  in  P.iris.     Briefly  summarising  the  position 
January  i,  1901,  their  investments  in  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie  G^nirale  de 
action  and  its  subsidiary  tramway  companies,  but  exclusive  of  the  advances  made 
that  company,  amounted  to  .£539,320.    Of  that  sum  shares  and  securities  costing 
08,645  had  been  realised,  on  which  a  loss  of  ,£233, 732  had  been  sustained  ;  and 
:y  had  remaining  shares  standing  at  cost  .£230,675,  written  down  in  their  present 
uatton  to  ^27,444,  showing  a  further  estimated  loss  of  ;£203,230,  or  in  all  a  loss, 
:ertained  and  estimated,  on  the  Company's  investments  in  French  Tramways  of 
,36,962.     That  amount,  together  with  a  further  sum  of  ^144,801,  which  for 
solute  safety  they  had  written  off  sundry  mining,  industrial,  and  other  securities, 
ounted  for  the  .£581,764  represented  in  the  last  balance-sheet  by  the  reserve  and 
itingency  funds.    Owing  to  the  drastic  nature  of  the  board's  valuation  some  of 
estimated  loss  might  come  back  to  the  Company.    With  regard  to  the  future, 
Company  started  now  with  a  capital  of  .£1,250,000  intact.    Their  investments  on 
ich  that  capital  rests  were  written  down  in  many  instances  even  beyond  the  limit 
afety.    They  had  assets  at  their  disposal  which  furnished  them  with  ample 
ds  for  immediate  business,  and,  above  all,  they  had  not  any  liabilities  that  gave 
m  one  moment's  an.\iety.    He  thought  he  might,  therefore,  say  they  began  the 
r  1902  under  very  favourable  conditions.    With  respect  to  future  policy,  the 
rd  intended,  subject  to  the  shareholders'  approval,  and  without  excluding  any 
iness  in  particular,  to  conrine  themselves  mainly  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
ploration  Company  was  created  — that  was  to  say,  to  the  purchase,  exploration, 
development  of  mines  and  mming  properties  and  their  allied  industries.    It  was 
hat  direction  they  thought  the  capital  of  the  Company  could  be  most  profitably 
jloyed.    It  was  the  business  which  above  all  others  the  board  understood, 
of  which  he  had  personal  and  practical  knowledge,  and  they  had  at  their 
posal  all  the  machinery  for   carrying   that    policy  and  purpose  into  effect, 
short,  they  intended  to  be  what  their  name  implied — an  Exploration  Company, 
levote  more  time  and  money  than  they  had  done  in  the  past  to  the  development 
nines  in  their  initial  stage,  for  it  was  in  this  direction  '.hat  the  largest  profits 
rued  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  est.tblish  and  maintain  a  strong  financial  posi- 
I,  which  would  enable  them  to  take  substantial  interests  in  any  properties  of 
ved  intrinsic  and  productive  value  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  their 
ineers  and  others.    To  those  who  were  original  shareholders  in  the  Exploration 
npany,  and  who  remembered  its  early  history,  he  thought  that  policy  would 
eal  with  some  force  ;  and  he  thought  all  would  agree  with  him,  whether 
or   new  shareholders,    that   their   success  in   the  future   would    be  more 
jred  if  they  reverted  and  confined  themselves  to  the  business  in  which  the 
npany  was  so  successful  in  past  days.     With  regard  to  the  changes  which 
e  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  and  in  the 
eral  management  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Mosenthal,  as  they  were  aware,  resigned 
chairmanship  at  the  last  meeting,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Stanhope  should 
:  his  place.    Mr.  Stanhope,  however,  preferred  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
r  interests  in  Paris  tramways,  and  in  this  capacity  rendered  the  Company  a  ser- 
and  displayed  a  power  of  organisation  which  they  fully  appreciated  and  desired 
cknowledge.    Subsequently,  owing  to  other  engagements,  he  resigned  his  seat 
he  board.    Lord  Farquhar  had  resigned  owing  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
as  Master  of   the   King's  Household,  and  Mr.  Lukach,   who  resigned  as 
aging  director  last  July,  had,  owing  to  other  engagements,  now  resigned  his 
on  the  board.     On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  announce  the  election  of 
Warburg,  whom  they  have  been  very  pleased   to  welcome  as  a  colleague. 
,  lastly,  he  had  to   say    that  his  colleagues  had   placed   the  executive 
igement  in   his  hands,   in   which  he  would  receive  the  very  able  assist- 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  promotion  to  the  position  of  manager  would,  he 
sure,  commend    itself  to  them   as   a  very  proper    recognition   of  past 
ces.    The  directors  had  further  done  him  (Mr.  Bayliss)  the  honour  of  electing 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  act  in  this 
city  if  the  appointment  met  with  their  approval.    Being  fully  sensible  of  the 
:  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  position,  it  would  be  his  persistent  endeavour 
.charge  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
igues,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and,  above  all,  if  he  was  fortified  by 
nowledge  of  their  confidence,  he  was  very  hopeful  that  it  might  be  within  his 
r  to  render  useful  service  to  the  Company.    He  moved  "  That  the  report  of 
'irectors,  with  audited  statement  of  accounts  and  bal.ince-sheet  to  31  December, 
^  presented  to  this  meeting,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  received,  approved, 

ixiopted." 
.  Francis  A.  Lucas,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some  criticism  of 
induct  of  the  Company  in  the  past  from  various  shareholders,  was  adopted, 
ote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

BECHUANALAND  EXPLORATION. 

HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Bechuanaland 

Exploration  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Winchester 
:,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Gifford,  V.C.  (the 
man  of  the  Company). 

SecTetary  (Mr.  T.  Donald)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
oe  report  of  the  auditors, 

Chairman  said  that  from  the  information  given  in  the  report  he  thought  the 
lolders  would  agree  that  the  position  of  the  Company  was  a  satisfactory  one. 
had  ca-sh  at  bankers  and  on  loan  /;39,j68,  against  ^63,738  last  year,  a 
ise  of  ^24,570.  That  was  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
ind  an  increase  in  other  assets.  At  the  present  time  the  cash  and  short 
against  security  amounted  to  over  .£100,000.  The  next  item  was  debtors 
t  8,  as  against  £22,0^',  a  decrease  of  .^61,953.  The  exploring  and  mining  plant 
:  it  £i,(o3,  as  against  ^2,005  last  year,  an  increase  of  ,£668,  being  chiefl  y  fo 


live  stock.  The  shares  and  interests  in  other  companies  and  syndicates  were  taken 
into  the  hooks  at  or  under  cost  prices,  and  amounted  to  ^248, 499,  being  an  increase 
of  .£19,407  on  last  year's  figure.s.  During  the  year  further  interests  had  been 
acquired  and  various  sales  had  been  effected,  with  the  result  as  shown  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account.  They  still  held  an  interest  in  a  few  West  African  undertakings, 
but  their  commitments  there  were  limited.  They  had  already  made  a  fair  profit 
out  of  West  Africa.  Included  in  the  item  of  shares  and  interests  was  the  cost  of 
shares  held  in  subsidiary  companies,  viz.,  the  Matabele  Proprietary,  Alice  Pro- 
prietary, and  Northern  Copper  Company.  As  regards  the  Matabele  Proprietary 
Mines,  the  town  stands  owned  by  that  Company  were  in  good  posltionsin  Buluwayo, 
and  the  farms  were  situated  on  gold  belts.  The  value  both  of  the  town  stands  and 
farms  ought  materially  to  increase  with  an  improvement  in  the  mining  industry  of 
Rhodesia.  That  Company  had  also  595  mining  claims  in  Rhodesia.  A  certain 
amount  of  development  work  had  been  done  on  several  blocks  of  claims,  but  the 
attention  of  the  Company  during  the  year  had  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  Camper- 
down  and  the  Chimborazo.  Having  alluded  In  detail  to  the  various  interests  of  the 
Company  and  the  bright  prospects  of  their  copper  companies,  the  Chairman  .said 
that  the  last  item  on  the  balance-sheet  represented  the  various  interests  held  in  farms, 
mining  claims,  town  sites,  &c.,  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal,  costing,  with  expendi- 
ture thereon,  >£i36,469.  Last  year  the  amount  stood  at  £i2",^47>  'he  increase  being 
for  six  farms  acquired  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  certain  properties.  The 
Company  still  retained  the  Mont  d'Or  Farm,  which  had  proved  to  be  a  very  remuner- 
ative investment.  It  stood  at  a  cost  of  ,£400,  and  the  revenue  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  over  £2,400.  The  board  had  not  considered  it  advisable  to  undertake 
development  of  any  of  their  own  mining  claims  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  mining 
and,  of  course,  having  regard  to  their  interest  in  other  companies  which  were  doing 
development  work.  The  total  assets,  as  shown  in  the  balance-sheet,  were  ^447,939. 
The  liabilities,  as  shown  on  the  debit  side,  viz.,  creditors,  bills  payable  and 
unclaimed  dividends,  amounted  to  .£8,536.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  the  expenses  in  London  and  South  Africa  amounted  to  ,£14,890,  which 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  .£600  in  London  and  over  .£1,700  in  South  Africa, 
Considerably  more  business  was  done  in  London  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
expenses  were  naturally  larger.  As  regarded  South  Africa,  they  would  readily 
understand  that  the  general  expenditure  had  been  heavier  than  usual  for  reasons 
which  would  be  known  to  them.  The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  /2i,242,  and  out 
of  that  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  had  been  paid.  After  adding  the  amount  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year  there  remained  ,£39,403  of  undistributed  profits. 
That  amount  had  since  been  increased,  and  the  directors  had  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  had  decided  to  pay  an  interim  dividend  for  the  current  year.  Financially 
the  position  of  the  Company  was  certainly  satisfactory — the  available  cash  would 
shortly  amount  to  about  ;£25o,ooo.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
the  approval  of  the  dividend. 

The  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund  Davis,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


EASTMAN'S,  LIMITED. 


THE  thirteenth  ordinary  general   meeting   of  the 
shareholders  of  Eastman's,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  Lord  Greville  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson  (managing  director)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman,  having  read  the  auditors'  certificate,  said  the  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  with  December  last  showed  that  the  net  profit 
of  the  year's  working  was  .£79,810,  to  which  had  to  be  added  a  balance  of 
;£2,43o  odd  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  The  directors,  the 
Chairman  continued,  had  been  able  to  pay  16  percent,  of  dividend  to  the  Preferenc 
Shareholders  in  1901,  being  the  current  8  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent,  on  acount  oF 
arrears.  This  left  9  per  cent,  of  arrears  still  to  pay  before  the  Ordinary  Shareholders 
could  participate  in  the  profits.  The  property  in  New  York,  consisting  of  land, 
buildings,  and  general  abattoir  equipment,  belonging  to  Eastmans  Company  of  New 
York,  had  been  sold.  The  amount  realised  was  930,000  dols.,  out  of  which  the 
original  mortgage  of  400,000  dols.  on  the  property  of  the  American  Company  had 
been  paid  off ;  and  out  of  the  balance  this  Company  had  received  ,£99,000  odd  on 
account.  This  money  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  debentures, 
amounting  to  .£100,380,  thus  relieving  the  Company  of  an  annual  payment  of 
;£8, 750  for  debenture  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  thereby  bringing  the  ordinary 
shareholders  nearer  to  a  dividend.  If  the  Company  did  as  well  in  1902  as  they 
did  in  1901,  the  ordinary  shareholders  will  have  some  chance  of  a  dividend  in  1903. 
So  far  the  Company  had  this  year  done  as  well  as  during  the  same  period  in  1901, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  beef  was  considerably  dearer.  The  Com- 
pany had  now  goo  retail  shops  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cold  storage  for  300,000 
carcases  of  frozen  mutton  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Company's  sales  of  all 
kinds  of  fresh  meat  during  the  year  amounted  to  i^2, 400,0:0.  They  had  no  difliculty 
in  buying  all  their  requirements  during  the  year  in  the  English  market.  The  imports 
of  fresh  beef  and  mutton  continued  to  increase  year  by  year,  those  for  1901  being  the 
highest  on  record,  namely,  about  4,500,000  cwts.  of  beef  and  7,100,000  carcases  of 
mutton.  The  imports  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  were  decreasing  year  by  year,  while  the 
imports  of  dead  meat  were  increasing.  In  1901  494,000  cattle  and  381,000  sheep  were 
imported  alive.  The  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  kept  very 
steady  at  about  I  ij  million  cattle  and  31  million  sheep.  England  had  to  depend 
more  and  more  every  year  on  foreign  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  food.  He  referred  in 
detail  to  the  various  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  and  added  that  all  the  Company's 
retail  shops,  cold  stores,  and  general  equipment  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency out  of  revenue.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  with 
statement  of  accounts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  one  of  the  directors,  and  was 
agreed  to  unanimously,  without  discussion. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LTD. 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  25. 


.A  Dividend  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  payable  to  Share- 
holders registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  at  4  i  .m. 
on  Monday,  March  24,  1902,  and  to  Holders  of  Coupon  No.  13  attached  to  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  March  25  to  31,  both  days  inclusive' 
The  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  registered  European  Shareholders  from  London 
Office,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  Shareholders  about  .\prll  28,  1902. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary-. 

London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


29  March,  1902 


FROM 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S 

JUST  PUBLISHED.-Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

UNDER  THE  DOME. 

BY  THE 

Right  Rev.  ARTHUR  F.  WINNINQTON  INGRAM,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  London. 


BY  THE  S&ME2  AUTHOR. 
THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN. 

i8mo.,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  [5//;  Edition. 

*'  One  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  many  appreciations  of  the  late  Queen's 
character." — Times. 

WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES. 

Six  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge.   Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [-^rd  Edition. 
"  We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  whether  their 
work  lies  in  poor  districts  or  'well-to-do,'  amongst  men  or  lads,  be  it  social  or 
didactic,  they  are  doing  themselves  and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they 
remain  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Ingram's  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk." 

Church  Times, 

THE  MEN  WHO  CRUCIFY  CHRIST. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  is._6d.  [^th  Edition. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  MASTER. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  [5M  Edition. 

A  Sequel  to    The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ." 

BANNERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [^iid  Edition. 

MESSENGERS,       WATCHMEN,  AND 
STEWARDS. 

Being  Addresses  delivered  to  Clergy  at  Loughton  in  September,  1895. 

i8mo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  \_'Z7id  Edition. 

GOOD  SHEPHERDS. 

Being  Addresses  to  those  preparing  for  Holy  Orders  at  the  Clergy  School, 
Leeds,  June,  1896.    iSmo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

THE  TOUCH  OF  FAITH. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  at  Sandring- 
ham.    6d.  {■znd  Edition. 

20th  Edition. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  ON  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 
Now  ready.    Price  6s. 
Extra  large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  700  pp. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK: 

its  HISTORY,  LANGUAGE,  and  CONTENTS. 

By  the  Rev.  EVAN  DANIEL,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Horsham,  Hon.  Canon  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 
This  Edition — the  twentieth — embodies  such  a  considerable  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  volume  (though  the  price  remains  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  bulk),  as  to  be  practically  a  new  work  ;  but  the  qualities  which  have 
hitherto  caused  the  book  to  be  so  successful  are  preserved  unimpaired,  the  additions 
being  those  necessitated  by  the  advances  of  recent  scholarship.    In  fact,  the  Volume 

now  forms  a  Standard  Manual  of  the  Prayer-book,  full  and  complete 
in  every  particular. 

SOME   OPINIONS   OF   THE  PRESS. 

*'  Crammed  with  solid  information  derived  from  every  conceivable  source.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  erudition,  which,  however,  is  reduced  to  such  a  digestible  form  that  it 
can  be  assimilated  even  by  young  persons.  The  book  deserves  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  relating  to  the  Prayer-book." — Church  Times. 

"The  information  given  on  all  points  connected  with  the  Prayer-book  is  now 
very  full,  and  the  general  care  by  which  it  is  marked  accounts  for  the  attainment  of 
a  twentieth  edition  "—Pilot. 

'*  So  large,  wide,  and  speedy  a  circulation  is  proof  at  once  of  the  interest  which 

the  subject  j^ossesses  and  of  the  high  merit  of  this  treatise  on  it  The  '  glossarial 

notes'  on  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms  are  a  peculiar  and  valuable 
ingredient  in  this  serviceable  volume  ;  so  also  are  the  condensed,  but  pregnant, 
remarks  upon  the  '  Propria  '  for  each  of  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  which  will  often 
furnish  most  valuable  hints  and  references  for  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the 
preacher." — Guai dian  (Second  Notice). 


FOURTH  EDITION. 


CHURCH    OR    CHAPEL?     An  Eirenicon.  By 

the  Rev.  [OSEPH  HAMMOND,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Paul's,  Beckenham. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 
"  We  know  of  no  work  whejein  the  difficulties  which  beset  Churchpeop'e  in  their 
dealings  with  Dissenters,  and  Dissenters  in  their  efforts  to  understand  the  Church, 
are  dealt  with  so  fully,  so  freely,  .'o  ably,  and  so  lucidly." — Church  in  the  West, 

■'  An  argument  .so  moderate  in  tone,  so  calm  and  reasonable,  advanced  in  a  really 
affectionate  spirit  towards  opponents,  may  not,  of  course,  convmce,  but  anyhow  it 

cannot  offend  Mr.  Hammond's  volume  will  be  found  to  have  great  value."  — 

Spectator. 


REASONS  WHY 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

i  AM  A  CATHOLIC 


AND  NOT 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Cloth  boards,  is.  jd.  net. 


liy  the  late  CHARLOTTE  MAKY  VONGE. 


FIFTH  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WAITING  SOUL  IN  THE 
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beg  leave  to  stale  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

)n  Tuesday  the  body  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was  taken  on 
first  stage  of  its  passing'  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
toppo  Hills.  Since  his  death  Dutch  and  English  in 
Cape  have  been  paying  the  tribute  due  to  a  man 
3se  greatness  had  nothing  to  do  with  party.  What 
re  will  be  of  pageant  in  the  carrying  of  the  body 
be  uniquely  appropriate.  With  few  pauses,  with 
\l  the  interruption  of  insistent  homage  from  Dutch, 
jlish  and  from  natives,  the  train  will  pass  through 
act  of  country  as  great  as  from  Allahabad  to  Cape 
norin,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  won  by  the 
I's  single  genius.  One  may  fitly  compare  the  size 
;he  country  with  India  ;  when  Von  Weber  proposed 
Jismarck  the  foundation  of  a  new  German  Empire 
1  its  centre  in  what  is  now  Rhodesia  he  promised 
,  a  country  "in  extent  and  wealth  not  second  to  the 
;ish  East  Indian  Empire".  The  Matoppo  Hills,  the 
le  of  the  most  courageous  act  of  Rhodes'  life,  will 
■cached  on  Thursday  when  there  will  be  a  simul- 
jous  service  in  S.  Paul's.  The  memory  of  the  man, 
!  enough  here  and  in  history,  may  not  unlikely  be 
t  by  the  tribes  there  as  Nicholson's  yet  is  by  the 
bs  in  India.  Canada  and  India  are  the  monuments 
jreat  men  who  were  great  soldiers  :  in  one  way 
Rhodes  too  was  "ever  a  fighter"  and  "  Prospice  " 
Id  make  him  an  epitaph.  But  he  won  his  way  by 
er  means  than  theirs,  some  will  think  by  less  lovely. 
;  well  that  such  people  should  bg  reminded  by  the 
of  his  tomb  that  he  eagerly  faced  death  among  the 
abilis  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  which  was  his  aim. 

he  progress  of  the  Boer  peace-makers  gives  cause 
amusement  as  well  as  expectancy.  Mr.  Schalk 
ger  and  the  rest  have  been  staying  quietly  at 
onstad  while  British  envoys  are  searching  for  Mr. 
tn.  He  was  last  located  in  the  Western  Transvaal 
we  have  letters  addressed  to  him  from  De  la  Rey 
I  welcomes  him  as  a  future  "head  and  leader  of 
ted  South  Africa/'.  We  may  now  conjecture  from 
!r  captured  letters  and  from  past  history  the  motives 
:h  will  influence  all  the  parties  to  the  peace  con- 
nce.  Mr.  Steyn  has  a  restless  ambition  to  be  a  big 
I ;  De  la  Rey  in  the  midst  of  his  personal  successes 


has  no  doubt  lost  the  true  perspective ;  Mr.  Schalk 
Burger  has  written  in  utter  despair  of  immediate 
prospects  but  nourishes  a  hope  of  a  remote  re-emergence  ; 
and  Mr.  Reitz  has  only  one  fear  which  he  expressed 
long  ago.  He  looks  with  dread  to  any  prolongation  of 
the  war  which  may  lead  to  the  death  or  banishment  of 
so  many  leading  Boers  that  the  national  sense  will  have 
no  future  rallying  point.  It  is  difficult  to  see  hopes  of 
a  sure  peace  from  such  a  mixture  of  disingenuous 
motives  ;  but  meanwhile  the  other  peace-movement,  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  continues  unbroken. 

The  undue  reticence  of  the  War  Office  has  caused 
much  needless  searching  of  heart  over  the  execution  of 
two  so-called  Australian  officers.    In  fact  the  two  men> 
though  Australians  by  birth,  were  officers  in  a  South 
African  irregular  corps  raised  on  the  spot.    They  were 
condemned,  after  Lord    Kitchener   had   revised  the 
sentence,  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Boer  captives 
and  deserved  the  death  penalty  whoever  they  were. 
Now  the  facts  are  known,  certainly  the  Australians  are 
the  last  people  to  rebel  against  the  verdict :  the  two 
officers  have  been  punished  for  the  same  crime  as 
Scheepers  and  as  deservedly.   Our  troops  have  suffered 
one  grave  disaster  during  the  week,  not  inflicted  by  the 
enemy.    On  a  small  line  off  the  Delagoa  railway  a 
train  carrying  a  portion  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment 
ran  away  down  a  steep  gradient  and  the  engine  and 
the  first  five  trucks  left  the  metals  and  were  upset. 
At  the  same  time  the  boiler  of  the  engine  exploded. 
The  driver  and  fireman  and  38  men  of  the  Hampshire 
Regiment  were  killed  and  45  wounded.    A  number  of 
passengers  in  the  back  part  of  the  train  were  uninjured. 
An  exactly  similar  accident  happened  some  seven  years 
ago  in  Natal  and  the  gradients  in  Northern  Natal  and 
the  Western  Transvaal  are  so  abnormally  steep  that 
the  danger  must  remain.    The  calamity  is  the  more 
sad  as  the  men  were  just  starting  for  home.    The  war 
has  progressed  much  as  usual.     On  the  weekly  list 
276  Boers  are  accounted  for  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  rifles.    The  only  engagement  of  any  impor- 
tance was  the  surprise  of  a  laager  by  the  2nd  Dragoons 
at  Boschmans  Kop.    The  success  nearly  turned  into  a 
disaster.   The  Boers  were  reinforced  and  the  Dragoons 
fought  a  long  rearguard  engagement,  in  which  four 
officers  were  wounded. 

The  Vicomte  de  Villebois  -  Mareuil  is  said  to  be 
much  chagrined  at  the  refusal  of  our  War  OflSce  to 
allow  a  foreign  ambulance  access  to  the  Boers.  Even 
on  the  ground  of  previous  refusals  the  War  Office 
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could  have  done  nothing  else  ;  but  if  one  looks  to  the 
history  of  foreign  ambulances,  the  refusal  becomes 
compulsory  upon  grounds  of  self-protection.  All  the 
members  of  one  Dutch  ambulance  are  now  lodged  in 
Ceylon  and  according  to  the  strict  justice  of  war  they 
and  some  others  might  have  been  shot.  During  the 
war  foreign  ambulances  have  been  found  fighting,  con- 
veying munitions  of  war  and  carrying  information  from 
the  British  to  the  Boer  lines.  If  the  intrigues  of  these 
humane  organisations  were  fully  uncloaked,  they  would 
be  found  to  have  done  more  than  a  soldier's  share  In 
shedding  blood  and  more  than  a  sentimentalist's  in 
increasing  bad  feeling.  The  War  Office  explicitly 
disclaims  any  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Vicomte,  but  the  most  admirable  intentions  and 
humane  yearnings  are  no  safeguard  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  treacherous  intriguers  in  the  staff  which  he  is 
organising. 

Even  on  the  subject  of  concentration  camps,  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  new  institution,  India  has 
supplied  invaluable  experience.  Since  they  have  been 
handed  over  to  officials,  acquainted  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  famine  relief  in  India,  all  difficulties  seem  to 
have  vanished.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  split  up  the  camps  and  in  all  the  people  have 
been  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  stress  and 
nature  of  their  needs.  With  a  view  to  the  winter  many 
thousand  huts  are  being  built  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tents  and  the  supply  of  rations  has  been  increased. 
The  sentimentalists,  having  no  present  subject  of  com- 
plaint, ask  why  such  steps  were  not  taken  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  services  of  skilled 
Indian  officials  had  been  available  from  the  first,  some 
muddling  might  have  been  prevented  ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  regulate  a  camp  at  leisure  and  another  to 
supply  luxuries  when  food  is  hard  to  procure,  when 
trains  are  being  wrecked  and  when  the  number  of 
women  and  children  in  all  states  of  health  and  destitu- 
tion may  be  increased  at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Admiralty  to  consider  the  question  of  Prize  Law 
can  do  to  remove  such  difficulties  as  arose  in  South  Africa 
over  the  seizure  of  the  "  Herzog  "  and  "  Bundesrath  ". 
We  did  not  come  very  well  out  of  these  affairs  either 
because  we  were  outwitted  or  were  indiscreet  ;  but  at 
least  we  acted  on  a  rule  of  law  clearly  laid  down.  Is  the 
Committee  going  to  overrule  Lord  Stowell?  If  we  are 
afraid  of  raising  complications  with  neutral  States  by 
acting  on  the  rule  that  ships  trading  with  contraband 
even  between  neutral  ports  maybe  seized,  then  it  will  be 
better  that  the  instructions  in  the  Manual  should  be 
revised.  But  if  the  Committee  recommends  this,  it  will 
be  a  concession  to  foreign  opinion  merely  gratuitous  and 
not  founded  on  any  more  rational  rule  or  principle. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  death  does  not  mean  as  much 
to  the  future  of  Australia  as  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to 
South  Africa,  but  it  means  a  good  deal.  He  was  the 
doyen  of  agents-general  and  first  favourite  for  the 
High  Commissionership  of  the  Commonwealth.  His 
experience  of  things  Imperial  was  practically  unrivalled, 
and  United  Australia  and  the  Empire  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  services  which  latterly  were  given  to  Vic- 
toria could  have  been  transferred  to  the  federation.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Empire  was  that  acquired  as  soldier, 
governor,  surveyor  and  statesman  ;  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  self-governing  colonies  and  in  dependencies 
which  are  under  a  benevolent  despotism.  Few  men  have 
served  the  Empire,  in  both  subordinate  and  responsible 
capacities,  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Singapore, 
India,  West  Africa  and  at  home.  There  was  nothing 
sensational  in  his  work,  but  he  was  one  of  the  keenest 
watchers  over  our  imperial  interests,  and  he  leaves  his 
mark  on  the  defences  of  the  Empire.  A  lesser  man 
with  a  gift  for  self-advertisement  would  have  enjoyed 
larger  honours  than  fell  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke. 

Lord  Curzon's  tribute  at  Haidarabad  to  the  Nizam 
was  both  well  merited  and  well  advised.  Of  the  native 
States  in  India  none  has  greater  claim  on  the  British 
Government  than  Haidarabad  and  none  appeals  more 


profoundly  to  the  student  of  Indian  history  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  Nizam  has  known  how  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  State  with  the  sense 
of  security  and  the  larger  interests  of  the  British  Raj. 
The  friendly  relations  of  Haidarabad  and  Calcutta 
have,  as  the  Viceroy  said,  been  unbroken.  No  effort 
has  ever  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  to 
adapt  to  the  requirements  of  his  own  State  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  initiated  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  the  results  have  been  as  beneficial  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  There  would  be  more  native 
States  in  India  to-day  than  there  are  if  the  example  of 
British  statesmen  and  the  advice  of  British  Residents 
had  been  as  loyally  accepted  and  followed  as  in 
Haidarabad.  Whilst  the  compliments  paid  to  the 
Nizam  by  Lord  Curzon  were  in  no  sense  overdone, 
approval  from  a  Viceroy  who  has  shown  so  keen  a 
concern  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Indian  princes  will  have  borne  a  double 
significance. 

The  laying  of  the  "all  British  cable"  has  advanced 
one  important  stage.  When  completed  it  will  connect 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  Vancouver  by  a  line 
passing  through  the  Norfolk,  the  Fiji,  and  the  Fanning 
islands,  the  points  at  which  the  cable  will  emerge.  The 
connexion  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  with 
Norfolk  Island  was  completed  this  week  and  has  been 
the  occasion  of  an  interchange  of  compliments  between 
the  Postmaster  of  New  Zealand  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
There  is  room  for  mutual  congratulations.  The  scheme 
appeals  to  the  imagination  in  an  admirably  concrete 
manner  and  the  stimulus  of  the  idea  will  work  well. 
Soon  a  circle  of  cables  will  be  completed,  for  when  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  line  has  been  finished.  South 
Africa  and  Australia  are  to  be  joined  by  a  cable  passing 
over  Mauritius. 

A  Parliamentary  paper,  which  should  be  of  immense 
value  to  British  manufacturers,  has  just  been  issued. 
For  a  year  or  more  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Cromer 
careful  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  merits  of 
British  Belgian  and  American  engines.  In  quality  the 
British  engines  were  found  to  equal  the  American  and 
greatly  to  excel  the  Belgian  ;  and  as  compared  with 
the  American  they  scored  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in 
coal  consumption,  a  degree  of  superiority  which 
astonished  the  investigators.  The  one  point  in  which 
our  manufacturers  are  outdone  In  competition  is 
time.  The  Americans  would  turn  out  any  standard 
engine  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  required  by  ours  and 
in  case  of  any  special  pattern  in  one-third  of  the  time. 
Some  part  of  this  superiority  may  be  due  to  condi- 
tions of  the  country  ;  but  the  chief  reasons  are  the 
scientific  precision  with  which  the  different  parts  are 
"  standardised  "  and  a  greater  readiness  of  Americans 
to  prepare  for  emergencies.  Though  the  Belgian 
engines  are  much  cheaper,  the  cheapness  is  won  by 
surrender  of  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  Lord  Cromer's  communication  is  the  news  that  in 
the  case  of  engines  built  to  special  specifications  the 
English  manufacturers  can  do  the  work  even  more 
cheaply  than  the  Americans. 

Poor  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  been  misunderstood. 
The  quite  impartial  foreign  observe.-  has  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposal  to  go  back  to  indirect 
taxation  implies  the  abandonment  of  Free  trade. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  says  Sir  Robert.  There  was  Free 
trade  before  i860,  and  if  we  return  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  fifties  there  will  be  Free  trade  still. 
Will  Sir  Robert  Giffen  kindly  explain  at  what  period  we 
ever  had  Free  trade  in  Great  Britain  ?  We  have  had  a 
system  of  partially  free  imports  which  are  not  the 
same  thing.  Really  for  one  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  common  sense  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  arguments 
verge  on  the  ridiculous.  Has  he  been  upbraided  by 
the  Cobden  Club  ?  Or  is  he  jealous  of  the  compli- 
ment just  paid  by  that  body  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  ? 
Clearly  if  his  statistical  services  in  the  cause  of 
economic  sanity  are  to  be  retained,  we  must  be  grateful 
for  the  facts  and  figures  he  supplies  and  conciliate  his 
conscience  by  calling  him  something  which  he  of  all 
people  must  know  he  is  not.     Sir   Robert  Giffen's 
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)elief  that  an  Imperial  Zollverein  is  an  impossibility  is 

0  us  a  hopeful  augfury  of  its  success.  What  Sir 
lobert  Giffen  regards  as  impracticable  in  1902  he  will 
upport  by  statistics  half  a  decade  later.  But  in  that 
ivent  we  should  still  have  to  salve  his  conscience  by 
[enouncing-  him  as  an  opponent  of  an  inter-imperial 
ariff. 

Drawing  semi-official  information  from  Mr.  Balfour 
5  becoming  one  of  the  recognised  amusements.  Mr. 
'lummer  has  been  as  successful  as  General  Buller,  but 
a  this  latter  case  Mr.  Balfour  committed  no  impropriety 

1  allowing  himself  to  be  tempted.  The  permissive 
lause,  or  the  option  given  to  City  Councils  to  adopt 
'art  III.  of  the  new  Bill,  -has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
'lummer  and  other  amateur  critics  as  a  permission  to 
tay,  granted  to  the  very  grievance  which  the  Bill  is 
lesigned  to  oust.  If  the  local  authorities  shall  be 
mwilling,  from  want  of  sense,  energy,  or  fear  of  the 
ates,  to  take  the  burden  offered  them,  the  doubling  of 
uthority  which  chiefly  hampered  frictionless  pro- 
l^ress  of  education  will  be  still  permitted  and  the 
oluntary  schools  would  suffer.  Such  apparently  was 
he  gist  of  Mr.  Plummer's  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jalfour.  But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Balfour's  "  four  alterna- 
ives  "  he  has  not  received  a  very  satisfactory  reply  : 
he  kernel  of  the  question  is  still  disregarded.  Whether 
Ar.  Balfour  thought  that  he  had  been  sufficiently 
Irawn  or  whether  the  ingenuous  statement  of  the 
lifficulty  and  further  consideration  have  caused  him  to 
veaken  will  not  be  known  yet.  But  the  Government 
loes  not  appear  to  have  any  escape  from  the  logical 
lilemma.  If  the  City  Councils  hold  back,  the  permis- 
ive  clause  will  foil  the  intention  of  the  Bill  ;  if,  in  spite 
»f  Mr.  Plummer's  conviction,  they  should  see  the 
visdom  of  taking  over  the  new  duties,  where  lies  the 
idvantage  of  an  optional  clause  which  will  certainly 
>roduce  vexatious  debatings  ? 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Conference  of 
he  National  Union  of  Teachers,  which  has  been  sitting 
everal  days  during  the  week  at  Bristol,  was  sufficiently 
ippreciative  of  the  Education  Bill.  But  the  speaker, 
is  too  many  of  the  official  representatives  of  teachers 
ire  so  apt  to  do,  underrated  the  question  of  the  reli- 
l^ious  difficulty  and  indeed  would  like  to  make  it  to  appear 
hat  the  difficulty  were  non-existent.  That  is  the  pro- 
essional  cue  and  we  quite  understand  the  reason  for 
t ;  but  difficulties  are  not  surmounted  by  ignoring 
hem.  As  to  the  general  tone  of  the  discussions  there 
vas,  as  we  have  remarked  before  on  such  meetings,  just 
1  little  too  much  of  the  trade-union  view  of  matters. 
(Ve  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  make  this  a  reproach  in 
feneral  but  the  teachers  must  remember  that  before 
.11  they  claim  to  be  educationists. 

One  amendment  to  the  resolution  approving  of  the 
Jill  provided  that  the  permissive  clauses  should  be 
truck  out  and  its  provisions  made  compulsory  was 
noved  and  supported  by  certain  London  teachers.  Its 
(bject  was  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  direct  election 
if  the  educational  authority.  It  was  rejected  however 
)y  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  country  teachers  at 
east  are  better  acquainted  with  the  defects  of  the  Board 
ichool  system  than  some  of  the  London  members  who 
hut  their  eyes  to  them  and  prefer  to  talk  claptrap  about 
landing  over  education  to  a  body  elected  to  look  after 
he  drains.  It  was  a  country  teacher  who  asked  the 
[uestion,  what  was  the  magic  of  the  ballot-box  with 
egard  to  education  ?  He  answered  his  own  question 
lointedly  with  the  perfectly  true  observation  that  the 
nly  time  the  man  in  the  street  would  get  up  to  vote  for 
hese  directly  elected  authorities  was  when  somebody 
ad  put  a  halfpenny  on  the  rates.  The  whole  point  is, 
nd  the  more  intelligent  teachers  see  it  clearly,  that  the 
jnction  of  the  authority  and  not  the  mode  of  electing 
;  is  the  only  matter  of  importance.  Unfortunately 
ir.  Macnamara  induced  the  conference  to  adopt  a 
leactionary  position  in  respect  to  London. 

I  The  London  Corporation  decided  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
[educe  the  salary  of  their  Town  Clerk  from  ;^3,5oo  to 
^2,000,  and  to  make  the  office  "subject  to  annual 
lection  ".    On  the  first  point  we  have  nothing  to  say 


except  that  the  City  of  London  is  paying  the  same  as 
Leeds  and  Leicester.  But  to  make  the  tenure  of  office 
annual  seems  to  us  most  objectionable  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  reason  why  such  splendid  work  is  got 
out  of  officials  like  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  our  Civil  servants  is  just  because  they  hold  their 
offices  for  life.  Annual  election  may  become  a  form  ; 
but  none  the  less  it  makes  the  Town  Clerk  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  favour  of  the  232  members  of  the 
Court,  and  this  makes  honest  and  efficient  service  very 
difficult.  It  is  placing  the  Town  Clerk  in  a  position 
quite  inferior  to  the  other  great  officers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, such  as  the  Remembrancer  and  the  Solicitor. 

The  Bill  which  the  London  United  Tramways 
Limited  is  promoting  in  Parliament  this  session  will 
require  very  careful  watching.  It  is  very  ambitious 
and  in  many  ways  very  injurious.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  entire  Bill  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  preamble. 
Amongst  other  unusual  privileges  the  company  is  ask- 
ing for  power  to  take  parts  of  houses  compulsorily. 
That  is  against  the  settled  policy  of  English  compensa- 
tion law  ;  and  such  power  should  never  be  given  to 
private  companies,  and  only  sparingly  to  Municipal  and 
County  Councils.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the 
tramway  system  of  London  were  taken  wholly  out  of 
the  hands  of  companies  and  vested  in  the  County 
Council  or  some  other  public  authority.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  strenuous  opposition  is  being  offered  to  the 
Bill  on  the  part  of  many  public  and  private  petitioners. 

The  part  of  the  Bill  which  moves  our  indignation 
most  strongly  is  the  proposal  to  run  a  tram-line  along 
the  Terrace  at  Barnes.  This  is  outrageous  vandalism 
and  at  the  same  time  reprehensible  waste  of  investors' 
money.  There  is  really  no  case  for  a  tramway  in  that 
quarter.  Communication  by  omnibus  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  motor-car  in  the  future,  is  allj  that  the 
inhabitants  need.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  ratepayers  generally  and  the  frontagers  in 
particular  are  petitioning  against  the  Bill.  Not 
only  would  a  picturesque  site  with  historic 
associations  be  ruined,  but  a  thoroughfare,  now 
too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  would  be  rendered  posi- 
tively dangerous.  There  is  simply  not  room  between 
the  Thames  at  high-water  and  the  Terrace  houses  to 
admit  of  a  tramway  with  reasonable  accommodation  for 
passengers  either  side  of  the  line.  If  the  company 
want  to  make  the  tram  line,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  take  Barnes  Terrace  in  its  entirety  when  the  compen- 
sation charge  would  be  prohibitive.  Very  properly  the 
presidents  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Boat  Clubs  and  the  metropolitan  clubs  are  petitioning 
the  Thames  Conservancy  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  we 
believe  the  Conservancy  will  do  so.  We  hope  some 
members  of  Parliament  saw  the  Boat  Race  the  other 
day  from  Barnes  Terrace  ;  they  would  appreciate  the 
enormity  proposed  by  the  Bill.  If  by  good  fortune 
these  members  should  happen  to  be  on  the  select  com- 
mittee to  which  the  Bill  is  referred,  Barnes  Terrace  will 
be  safe  and  the  Bill  doomed. 

There  is  a  certain  appropriateness  about  that  old 
criticism  of  us:  "ils  s'amusent  tristement  selon  le 
coutume  de  leur  pays",  which  Froissart  did  not  intend. 
The  tale  of  Easter  amusements  always  coincides  with  a 
list  of  serious  accidents.  But  this  Easter  London  has 
been  exceptionally  free  while  Paris  has  suffered  not  a 
little  from  excesses  of  holiday-making.  In  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  two  bands  of  ruffians  fought  each  other  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  it  is  thought  that  several  will  suc- 
cumb to  their  injuries  ;  and  altogether  the  Latin  Quarter 
has  made  unusually  bad  use  of  the  Easter  holiday. 
One  serious  shipwreck,  described  by  some  posters 
as  an  "Easter  Calamity",  occurred  in  the  Channel. 
The  Southampton-Havre  ship  "Alma",  with  a  large 
number  of  tourists  on  board  crashed  during  a  storm 
of  rain  into  the  barque  "Cambrian  Princess".  She 
was  described  as  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the  shock 
and  sank  so  quickly  that  eleven  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  before  the  boats  could  reach  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  "should  be  living  at  this  hour  "  ;  Scot- 
land hath  need  of  him,  especially  the  Scottish  Patriotic 
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Association.  It  has  just  forwarded  to  the  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  a  protest  against  the  King's  title  ; 
and  the  convention  voted,  after  discussion,  on  three 
motions^ — one  to  take  no  action  as  the  title  was  the 
King's  choice  ;  another  to  pass  on  to  the  next  business  ; 
and  a  third  to  ask  the  King  to  delete  the  numeral  VII. 
Nine  Scotchmen,  who  certainly  had  not  been  "  caught 
young",  voted  in  favour  of  "deleting  the  numeral 
VII."  The  latinity  of  the  phrase  would  have  pleased 
Dr.  Johnson  not  less  than  the  fine  instances  of  un- 
conscious humour  in  the  framing  of  the  motions.  No 
fewer  than  50,000  Scots  signed  this  delightful  protest  ; 
and  the  fact  again  bears  out  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite 
point.  Talking  on  the  subject  with  Wilkes  he  once 
professed  to  see  no  reason  why  any  particular  Scotch- 
man should  be  tried  in  the  courts  on  the  ground  that 
"  one  Scotchman  was  as  good  as  another  ".  Scotland 
is  indeed  a  grand  country  for  logic  and  learning.  In 
what  other  country  would  you  find  50,000  people  so 
informed  with  historical  argument  as  to  feel  acutely  the 
logical  barrier  to  the  "  numeral  VII."  when  afiixed  to  a 
King  who  is  the  first  Edward  since  the  Acts  of  Union. 

Lord  Rosebery,  it  seems,  is  an  executor  under  Mr. 
Rhodes'  will.  During  a  House  of  Commons  debate  on 
the  Raid,  a  Unionist  twitted  the  Opposition  with  having 
a  short  time  before  heaped  honours  on  Mr.  Rhodes 
whom  they  now  reviled.  "Why,  you  made  him  a 
Privy  Councillor  !  "  said  the  M.P.  looking  straight  at 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
shook  his  head.  "Well,  at  any  rate  Lord  Rosebery 
did  ",  continued  the  speaker  :  and  Sir  William  looked 
pleased :  it  was  just  what  he  wanted.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  was  after  all  to  come  out  of  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  Sir  William.  Did  he  not  keep  still  all  the 
time  Mr.  Rhodes  was  under  a  heavy  shade?  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  South  Africa  Committee,  that 
great  fiasco — we  can  imagine  that  Lord  Randolph 
would  have  found  a  worse  name  for  it  than  that.  Now 
that  Mr.  Rhodes'  name  is  once  more  on  the  lips  of  all 
men,  and  the  note  one  of  admiration,  hey  presto,  Lord 
Rosebery  reappears  !  Is  it  not,  in  a  small  way,  perfect? 
And  there  may  be  room  for  another  beautiful  oration 
on  a  strong  man  :  surely  the  name  of  Rhodes  can 
presently  be  added  to  those  of  Cromwell,  Pitt,  Alfred 
the  Great  ? 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  are  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  having  regard  to  the  period  under  review.  The 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  doubtless  influenced  payments 
on  account  of  Government  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  diminution  of  ;^i,998,200  in  the  public  deposits. 
The  obligations  of  the  market  to  the  central  institu- 
tion were  reduced  by  ;^i,623,65o  and  other  deposits 
also  fell  by  ;,{^729,89o.  The  sum  of  ;^36,ooo  in 
gold  on  balance  was  received  from  abroad  but 
the  outflow  of  coin  to  the  provinces  usual  at  the  close 
of  the  month  caused  a  decline  in  the  coin  and  bullion 
of  ^^822,255.  The  active  note  circulation  contracted 
by  ;!{^644,205  and  the  resultant  of  the  various  changes 
was  a  decrease  in  the  reserve  of  78,050  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  i  64  per  cent,  to  41  69  per 
cent. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  quite  inactive  during 
the  past  week.  Consols  close  somewhat  higher  than  at 
the  opening  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  rumour  that 
Mr.  Steyn  has  refused  to  negotiate  for  peace  has  had  a 
weakening  eff"ect,  and  the  premier  security  does  not 
close  at  the  best.  Home  Railway  stocks  have  been 
neglected  and  the  result  is  a  drooping  tendency  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southern  lines.  The  market  in 
American  Rails  has  been  stagnant  with  a  slight 
revival  in  business  consequent  on  the  improvement 
of  Thursday  in  Wall  Street;  it  is  quite  probable 
that  this  section  will  become  more  active  as  the  crop 
prospects  gain  shape.  The  South  African  mining 
market  has  been  steady  but  there  has  been  little  fresh 
business  ;  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  to  increase 
commitments  on  this  side  but  buying  orders  have  come 
from  the  Continent,  more  especially  from  Paris.  Copper 
shares  had  a  rise  during  the  week  but  have  since 
relapsed  to  about  the  opening  prices  The  remaining 
markets  have  shown  no  feature  of  interest.  Consols 
94!.    Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

THE  simultaneous  service  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
the  burial  near  Bulawayo  next   Thursday  will 
bring  home  to  us   more   impressively  than  pages  of 
rhetoric  or  statistics  the  pregnant  fact  of  the  age  we 
live  in — the  knitting  together  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies.    Cecil  John  Rhodes,  (as  were  Nelson 
and  Tennyson  the  son  of  a  country  parson),  is  the  first 
Englishman  who  has  extracted  from  a  colonial  career  a 
position  of  Imperial  influence  and  fame.   Most  English- 
men go  out  to  the  colonies  either  as  officials  or  business 
men  sorely  against  the  grain  and  with  their  noses  in 
the  air,  that  they  may  save  enough  to  live  upon  at 
home.  As  soon  as  they  have  scraped  together  sufficient 
for  their  purpose,  they  scuttle  home,  never  dreaming  of 
interesting  themselves  in  the  politics  of  the  colony  to 
which  fate   has   consigned   them.     Accident,  which 
always    co-operates    with    genius,    sent   Rhodes  to 
South  Africa  in  his  youth,  and  intuitively  he  saw 
a    political    and    pecuniary    feature    in    that  then 
neglected  part  of  the  world.    He  threw  himself,  soul 
and  body,  into  the  business  and  the  politics  of  South 
Africa.    While  other   young  men  of   his  time  were 
lounging  about  chambers  in  the  Temple,  or  cramming  for 
a  Civil  Service  examination,  or  serving  as  a  "  runner  " 
to  a  stockbroker,   Rhodes  was  sorting  diamonds  at 
Kimberley  and  canvassing  a   Dutch  constituency  in 
the  Cape  Colony.    No  doubt  much  of  his  early  prestige 
and  success  among  the  colonials  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  an  Afrikander  by  birth  ;  that  he  was 
a  young  Englishman  of  the  upper-middle  class,  fresh 
from  Oxford.   We  have  spoken  of  the  strange  co-opera- 
tion of  chance  with  genius.    It  was  an  accident  that 
young  Rhodes  went  to  South  Africa  for  his  health  : 
an  accident  that  diamonds  were  discovered  in  a  pit 
near  Kimberley  :  an  accident  that  the  banket  formation 
was  struck  on  the  Witwatersrand  :  an  accident  that 
the  dreamy  youth  fell  in  with  Beit  and  Barnato.  But 
life  is  made  up  of  accidents,  and  the  genius  is  he 
who  seizes  them  and  turns  them  to  his  own  account. 
"  C'est  mon  bien  :  je  le  prends  oii  je  le  trouve ", 
as    Molifere    said,    when    accused    of    stealing  a 
good   thing.     Rhodes  turned  everybody  and  every- 
thing to  account.    It  is  quite  possible  that  at  one 
period  of  his  career  he  was  not  loyal  to  the  British 
connexion,  and  meditated  a  South  African  confederacy, 
with  himself  as  President.    Who  can  or  v;ho  would 
wish  to,  pry  into  that  Bluebeard's  chamber  an  ambi- 
tious mind,  with  all   its  discarded   and  decapitated 
brides  ?    The  dull  race  hatred  of  the  Dutch  thwarted 
the  young  enthusiast's  plans,  and  threw  him,  so  to 
say,  into  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire,  luckily  for 
him.    Northern  expansion  became  his  policy,  and  like 
all  successful  men  he  harped  upon  one  large,  simple, 
idea.    For  it  is  the  second  of  Rhodes'  distmguishing 
notes  of  greatness  that  in  an  age  of  chattering  and 
scribbling  he  made  his  contemporaries  think  his  ideas 
without  any  rhetorical  power  whatsoever.    He  was  a 
wretched    speaker,    cold,    incoherent,   and  without 
vocabulary,  and  he  never  put    pen   to   paper.  But 
he   was   not   above   practising   upon   ordinary  men 
the   little   charlatan    tricks    of  genius.     It   is  true 
that  a  red-coloured  map  of  South  Africa  lay  upon 
the   table   of  his  sitting-room  in   his  London  hotel, 
and  that  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  happened  to 
come   in    Rhodes  would  draw  his  thumb  diagonally 
across  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  say  "That 
is  where  I  am  going". 

It  requires  a  robust  belief  in  the  blessings  of  British 
rule  to  reconcile  the  student  of  facts  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  huge  territory  known  as  Rhodesia.  A 
paper  was  got  out  of  the  Chief  Lobengula  giving 
Rhodes  the  right  to  dig  for  minerals  and  precious 
stones,  and  on  ihat  basis  the  Charter  was  granted  by 
the  Crown.  A  subsequent  quarrel  was  without  much 
difficulty  fixed  upon  the  old  and  gouty  savage,  who 
was  pursued  to  death,  when  by  an  easy  transition  the 
land  became  the  property  of  the  company.  That  is 
pretty  much  the  way  in  which  all  barbarous  countries 
come  within  the  pale  of  civilisation,  and  it  does  not  do 
to  be  squeamish.  The  ultimate  benefit  is  unquestion- 
ably to  the  British  Empire,  and  through  it  to  man- 
kind.    About  the  Raid  we  have  only  this  to  say  : 
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that  viewing  the  event  as  dispassionately  as  we 
may,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  recent  experience, 
we  think  the  Government  made  a  mistake,  almost 
as  serious  as  that  of  the  Raid  itself,  in  not  trying 
Rhodes  under  tha  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  along  with 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  coadjutors.  Had  be  been  ac- 
quitted, the  blame  would  have  rested  upon  the  jury, 
not  upon  the  Government.  Had  he  been  convicted, 
the  easy  imprisonment  would  have  done  him  no  harm, 
morally  or  physically,  and  it  would  have  done  the 
empire  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  either  event  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  pitiful  and  suspicious 
farce  of  the  parliamentary  committee.  We  happen  to 
know  that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  Rhodes 
himself  at  his  being  let  off  without  a  trial.  It  is  the 
custom  of  a  certain  school  of,  we  will  not  say  historians, 
but  writers  for  the  press,  to  describe  Clive  and  Hastings 
as  hardly  treated  by  an  ungrateful  nation.  No  one  can 
say  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  for  surely  to  no  one's  errors 
was  more  indulgence  ever  extended,  unless  we  except 
the  case  of  Lord  Dundonald,  (and  in  his  case  guilt 
is  to  say  the  least  doubtful)  who  after  being  imprisoned 
for  fraudulent  conspiracy  was  restored  to  his  rank  of 
admiral  of  the  fleet  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  tomb  of  a  great  man,  to  quote  the  fine  phrase  of 
Pericles,  is  not  a  particular  spot,  but  the  whole  world. 
The  grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  not  in  the  Matoppo  hills 
but  the  British  Empire.  In  a  peculiar  degree  he  is  the 
common  pride  and  possession  of  every  Briton,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  he  may  be.  From  Vancouver  to 
Hong  Kong,  from  Capetown  to  Caithness  his  fame  had 
flown,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  he  was  as  well 
known  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  more  admired.  Fifty 
years  hence,  we  believe,  a  century  hence,  we  are 
certain,  Rhodes  will  appear  as  a  much  bigger  figure 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  reputation 
of  some  statesmen  declines,  that  of  others  rises,  after 
death.  Gladstone's  name,  for  instance,  has  sensibly 
dwindled  in  potency  and  favour  ;  while  Beaconsfield  has 
doubled  his  popularity  in  his  grave.  The  reason  is  that 
Gladstone  worked  through  words,  whose  effect  if 
tremendous  is  transient,  while  Disraeli  worked  through 
ideas,  which  generally  take  time  to  be  under- 
stood. Rhodes  too  worked  through  ideas,  and 
his  fame  will  therefore  go  on  growing.  If  we 
have  dwelt  with  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  on  his  errors 
and  methods,  it  has  not  been  done  in  malice,  or  with 
any  wish  to  derogate  from  his  greatness.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  some  sort  of  moral  balance,  and 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  consequences  of  the  actions 
of  its  heroes.  The  faults  of  one  great  man  are  a  far 
more  seductive  example  than  the  virtues  of  fifty 
thousand  mediocrities.  If  we  required  proof  of  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  foolish  and  indis- 
criminating  praise  that  has  been  heaped  on  Cecil 
Rhodes.  It  is  therefore  well  to  adjust  the  scales  a 
little,  and  to  apply  the  ordinary  standard  of  morality 
even  to  so  eccentric  a  thing  as  genius.  And  surely 
it  was  the  very  intuition  of  genius  that  caused  the 
undergraduate  to  realise  that  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  present  world  without  plenty  of  money.  How 
many  men  full  of  ideas  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
wrecked  for  want  of  pence  !  Cecil  Rhodes  could  neither 
have  read  this,  nor  known  it  by  experience  :  it  was  his 
inspiration.  Much  of  his  fortune  in  latter  days 
was  made  for  him  by  others,  for  he  had  no  head 
for  details,  although  the  foundation  of  his  pile, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  diamond  mines  at  Kim- 
berley,  was  due  to  his  own  patience  and  power  of 
bending  men  to  his  will. 

Did  Rhodes  make  Imperialism,  or  did  Imperialism 
make  Rhodes?  It  is  the  old  question  whether  the 
individual  or  the  world  is  more,  about  which  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  historians  will  go  on  disputing. 
The  truth  no  doubt  lies  between  the  two  points. 
As  Gladstone  said  of  oratory,  the  speaker  must 
take  something  from  as  well  as  give  something 
;o  his  audience.  The  leader  inspires  and  is  inspired 
Dy  his  generation.  It  will  be,  or  we  are  mistaken, 
Rhodes'  solid  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  that 
ne  killed  the  Little  Englander.  By  his  deeds  rather 
;han  by  his  words  Cecil  Rhodes  called  England  out  of 
1  creeping  lethargy,  and  bade  her  statesmen  not  to  be 
ixfraid  to  possess  the  earth.   Of  the  details  of  his  private 


life  we  have  already  heard  much,  and  shall  soon  enough 
hear  more.  He  seemed  to  prefer  the  society  of 
his  inferiors,  a  weakness  common  to  most  strong 
and  shy  natures,  to  whom  opposition  is  intoler- 
able. Men  who  were  not  useful  to  him,  either  as 
instruments  of  policy  or  boon  companions,  he  did 
not  care  to  know.  Of  friendship  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,  liking  a  man  for  himself,  he 
had  no  idea,  perhaps  because  he  had  not  been  to  a 
public  school.  It  has  been  well  said  that  friendship 
cannot  subsist  with  ceremony  or  without  civility.  In 
latter  years  Rhodes  alternated  between  ceremony  and 
incivility,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  either  enveloped  in  the 
morgue  of  a  personage,  or  he  was  domineering  over  his 
familiars.  There  were  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  this  was  the  general  characteristic  of  his  social 
relations  for  the  last  few  years.  In  thinking  of  his 
early  death  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  number  of 
great  men  who  have  died  in  the  last  hundred  years 
under  the  age  of  fifty — Byron,  Napoleon,  Pitt,  Randolph 
Churchill,  Cecil  Rhodes.  All  died  of  some  definite 
disease,  but  the  end  of  each  was  hastened  by  cerebral 
excitement  or  worry.    It  is  the  old  story  of 

"  A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay  ". 


CONFESSION  AND  ABSOLUTION. 

THE  subjects  of  discussion  before  the  Fulham 
Conferences  were  the  two  most  explicit  and 
seemingly  unambiguous  declarations  of  the  Gospel, 
affecting  Christian  life  in  the  most  practical  and 
necessary  way.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  learned  and 
fair-minded  disputants  conceived  themselves  bound  to 
approach  the  meaning  of  those  declarations  almost 
entirely  as  an  open  question,  with  but  scanty  reference 
to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church  during 
eighteen  centuries,  the  views  revealed  proved  even  more 
divergent  on  the  subject  of  Penance  than  they  had  been 
on  the  far  more  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
Dr.  Wace's  Report  of  the  second  Conference,  however, 
exemplifies  the  ability  of  Englishmen,  without  ever 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  a  problem,  to  talk  ably 
and  wisely  all  round  it.  Perhaps  if  the  subject  of  Abso- 
lution had  been  kept  separate  from  that  of  Confession 
and  Direction  more  result  might  have  been  attained. 
The  former  is  a  doctrinal  and  theological  topic.  But 
the  duty  or  desirability  of  confessing  and  of  seeking 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice  is  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  ecclesiastical  regulation.  Confession,  especially  in 
the  article  of  death,  (as  in  the  cases  of  Bayard  and 
S.  Louis  on  the  battle-field)  may  be  made  to  a  layman, 
and  should  not  ordinarily  be  heard  by  any  minister  but 
a  '*  discreet  and  learned  "  one — the  phrase  is  taken  from 
the  old  canon  law.  But  authority  to  absolve  is  essen- 
tially official,  and  is  given,  at  any  rate  in  the  English 
ordinal,  to  the  youngest  priest. 

And  here  is  the  res  acu  tangenda,  the  matter  which 
disturbs  the  conscience  of  the  average  clergyman.  If 
he  preaches  an  occasional  cautious  sermon  about  Con- 
fession (to  the  lazy  bewilderment  of  some  of  his  listeners 
and  the  indignation  of  others),  it  is  not  so  much  because 
he  feels  he  really  knows  nothing  of  the  interior  life  of 
those  whose  spiritual  guide  he  is,  or  because  he  is 
aware  that  a  respectable  church-going  outside  conceals 
many  a  cancer  of  deeply  eating  sin,  but  it  is  because  he 
cannot  help  asking  himself  in  what  way  he,  or  nine  out  of 
ten  of  his  brother  clergy,  has  ever  carried  out  the  solemn 
charge — which  Principal  Gee  at  Fulham  said  "  repre- 
sents a  man's  whole  commission  "  and  which  Andrewes 
inexactly  declared  to  constitute  "  the  very  operative 
words  "  of  ordination — to  retain  and  forgive  the  sins  of 
individuals.    No  doubt  the  words  of  Our  Lord  include 
the  conditions  of  baptism  and  communion  and  (as  was 
agreed  at  the  Conference)  the  entire  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  sins  of  men,  the  "  ministry  ",  i.e.  adminis- 
\  tration  and  stewardship,  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 
1  But  the  clergyman  we  are  supposing  has  never  in  the 
;  course  of  his  ministerial  career  repelled  anyone  from 
the  font  or  the  altar,  and  indeed  discipline  in  these 
,  respects  pertains  not  to  him  but  to  the  bishop.  Similarly 
i  with  reconciliation.    He  is  uneasily  conscious  of  being 
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an  officer  of  a  church  which  until  the  recent  not  always 
discreet  revival  of  auricular  confession  had  for  two 
centuries  allowed  its  entire  penitential  system,  whether 
public  or  private,  to  lapse,  though  discipline  is  au- 
thoritatively declared  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  a 
true  Church,  and  is  one  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Society,  with  the 
exception  of  Georgian  Anglicanism,  has  ever  lacked. 
He  sees  it  plainly  written  in  the  Prayer-book  and 
Canons  and  practised,  as  soon  as  the  Elizabethan  chaos 
was  suppressed,  from  Hooker  onwards  to  the  Nonjuring 
era,  the  Courts  Christian  inflicting  penance  for  notorious 
sins,  and  the  most  unlikely  people,  such  as  Monk  and 
Selden,  making  at  least  a  death-bed  confession  of  secret 
ones.  Thackeray  quite  correctly  represents  Esmond's 
angel-like  protectress  as  having  a  spiritual  adviser  and 
Lord  Castlewood  as  confessing  when  dying  to  Dean 
Atterbury.  There  was  a  Confessor  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold till  1859,  when  the  prevailing  popular  agitation  led 
to  the  alteration  of  the  title  to  Chaplain. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  recent  developments  of  Con- 
fession should  be  scrutinised  in  the  light  of  expert 
examination  of  first  principles.    Our  formularies  un- 
doubtedly regard  auricular  confession  and  absolution  as 
medicine  rather  than  food,  and  guard  against  the  substi- 
tution of  a  mechanical  system,  which  found  a  logical 
culmination  in  "la  penitence  tarifde  "  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  a  state  of  self-humiliation  before  God.  If 
those  formularies,  as  revised  in  1552,  show  some  signs 
of  excessive  reaction,  there  is  certainly  a  danger  here 
and  there  of  the  pendulum  swinging  back,  for  want  of 
authoritative  regulation,  in  a  mediaeval  direction.  The 
bishops   ought    to   appoint   an    order    of  discreet, 
devout    and    experienced    penitentiaries.      Not  all 
dislike   of    the    confessional   is   ignorant    clamour  ; 
but   it   is   impossible    to   acquit   of    clamour  those 
who   object  to  this  precaution,  which  the  "Times" 
itself  advocates.    The  preference  of  the  Prayer-book  for 
a  revival  of  the  "godly  discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church  ",  with  its  public  confession  of  special  sins  and 
open  penances  and  reconciliations,  is  more  and  more 
unlikely  to  be  realised.    On  the  other  hand  the  secret 
"opening  of  griefs"   to  raw  curates  and  unskilful 
stewards  of  divine  mysteries  is  to  be  deprecated.  We 
therefore  urge  regulation.    And  prejudice  against  "con- 
fessional boxes",  a  common-sense  device  of  the  Jesuits 
to  prevent  over  close  contact  between  penitent  and  con- 
fessor, ought  not  to  prevent  insistence  on  confessions 
being  heard  openly  in  the  church  :  not,  that  is,  in  the 
vestry,  but  in  a  "  shriving  pew  "  or  at  the  chancel  or 
altar-rail.    It  is  feared  by  some  that  auricular  confession, 
thus  regularised,  will  come  to  be  thought  a  normal 
duty.    But  abnormal  does  not  necessarily  mean  excep- 
tional and  rare.    Grievous  sin  is  abnormal,  but  is  very 
common.     Consciences   burdened    and    needing  the 
"comfortable  salve  "  of  a  special  absolution,  together 
with  spiritual  diagnosis,  can  never  be  rare.    The  criti- 
cism which  we  have  to  make  on  the  standpoint  of  the 
majority  of  the  speakers  at  Fulham  is  that  what  ought 
ideally  to  be  the  spiritual  condition  of  Christians,  one  of 
filial  peace  towards  heaven  with  a  sacramental  remedy 
provided   for  the   relief  of  harassed    consciences,  is 
confused  by  them  with  the  actual  condition  of  men  and 
women  as  we  know  them.    The  official  view  is  that  the 
great    multitude   have  made  their   peace   with  God 
in    their    own    hearts,    while   a   few   who    are  too 
weak-minded  and  deficient  in   faith  to  do   this  are 
permitted  an  exceptional  assurance  of  the  needlessness 
of  their  fears.    As  a  matter  of  fact  those  who  go  to 
confession — sensitive   undergraduates,  tender-hearted 
women,  devout  men,  and  some,  both  men  and  women, 
who  like  to  gossip  about  their  sins — are  usually  those 
who  need  it  least,  while  multitudes  of  the  blind,  the 
diseased  and  the  possessed  go  cheerfully  about  their 
way,  and  pass  unhelped,  and  unconscious  that  they 
need  help,  to  their  final  account.     We  are  wholly 
against  any  attempt  to  make  confession  compulsory,  or 
a  condition  of  Confirmation.    There  is  surely  a  fallacy 
in  Lord  Halifax's  analogy  from  Holy  Communion,  as 
not  compulsory  and  yet  a  divinely  appointed  duty.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  forbid  a  clergyman  to  put  an  aff^ectionate, 
fatherly  pressure  on  a  young  soldier  going  ofi"  to  the 
war,  or  a  stable-lad  about  to  be  confirmed,  or  a  rough 
miner  whom  he  wants  to  reclaim,  to  kneel  down  and 


make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  There  is  no  fear  in  our  day 
of  excessive  strictness  in  preaching  the  Cross.  It  is 
not  only  a  sick  man  who  needs  to  be  "  moved  to  make 
a  special  confession  of  his  sins  ",  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  kept  from  being  communicants  for  want  of  such  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Primitive  Christianity  fenced 
the  altar,  especially  before  Easter,  with  a  tribunal  of 
public  penitence.  When  this  system  became  impos- 
sible a  less  painful  way  was  provided  by  which  unhappy 
hearts  might  seek  a  formal  and  authoritative  restora- 
tion to  that  peace  of  the  Church  and  protection  of  the 
Fold,  from  which  all  guilt,  known  or  secret,  severs  the 
soul.  To  this  the  parson,  George  Herbert  says,  "per- 
suades "  his  people. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  question,  what  theo- 
logically is  the  effect  of  Absolution  ?  It  is  a  "  benefit" 
defined  as  "  remission  of  sins  ",  rather  than  of  punish- 
ment or  ecclesiastical  censures.  Besides,  an  ordinary 
priest  has  no  power  to  remit  or  retain  ecclesiastical 
penalties.  To  make  forgiving  sins  mean  preaching  or 
talking  about  forgiveness,  and  retaining  sins  mean  mere 
warning  against  them,  is  pure  rationalism.  Nor  are 
Our  Lord's  words  satisfied  by  the  Church's  authority  to 
define  what  is  sin  and  what  not.  A  simple  presbyter 
has  no  commission  to  do  this.  The  plain  Christian  asks 
why  need  the  Divine  words  be  glossed  at  all  ?  "By 
His  authority  committed  to  me  I  absolve  thee  from  all 
thy  sins,  in  the  Name,  &c."  It  is  release  to  the  soul 
rather  than  relief  to  the  feelings  which  is  here  conveyed. 
We  have  no  right  to  say  that  in  the  moment  the  trans- 
gressor's heart  turns,  his  sins  are  washed  away.  S. 
Paul's  were  not  washed  away  till  his  baptism.  Nor  can 
we  object  "  claves  errare  posse ".  To  give  or  refuse 
baptism  is  undeniably  an  exercise  of  the  keys.  A  person 
may  be  mistakenly  admitted  to  the  Fold  or  excluded 
from  it.  Almighty  God  can  set  this  right.  But  the 
action  of  the  Church  is  so  far  ratified  in  heaven  that  the 
covenanted  sacramental  relation  to  grace  exists  thence- 
forth in  the  one  case,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  other. 
A  man  may  be  wrongfully  excommunicated.  But 
Dollinger,  after  his  excommunication,  never  again  said 
mass  or  (at  any  rate  till  dying)  received  Communion. 
The  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  dialectics.  But  it  is 
plain  that  an  absolved  penitent  is  free  to  approach  the 
altar,  a  penitent  whose  absolution  is  deferred  is  not  free. 
There  is  one  last  point  to  mention.  The  rather  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  modern  High-churchmanship  appear 
in  the  disposition  to  defend  sacerdotal  authority  as 
merely  the  exercise  of  its  powers  by  the  royal  priest- 
hood of  Christians  through  its  appointed  organs.  The 
phrase  is  ambiguous.  The  organs  were  "given"  and 
commissioned  by  Christ,  not  by  the  Society,  and  it  is 
just  in  this  doctrine  that  the  Church  must  always  be  in 
conflict  with  Liberal  presuppositions.  However  the 
view,  pressed  by  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  Our  Lord  gave  the  commission  to  all  the 
disciples  present  is  at  any  rate  the  abandonment  of 
their  older  view  that  it  was  a  personal  gift  to  the 
Apostles,  to  die  with  their  death. 


TEXTILE  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  TRUSTS. 

THE  conditions  of  success  or  failure  in  the  attempt 
in  our  country  to  substitute  for  the  competition 
of  individual  traders  the  organisation  of  the  trust 
system  on  the  American  model  are  worth  examining 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  derived  from  several 
ipstances  of  actual  combinations.  It  is  more  especially 
interesting  at  present  when  the  amazing  contest  is 
being  carried  on  between  the  American  Tobacco  Trust 
and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  for  the  control  of 
the  British  trade.  If  we  may  draw  an  inference  from 
the  non-success  of  certain  combinations  already  formed 
here,  directly  traceable  to  defects  of  organisation  which 
the  successful  American  trusts  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience to  avoid,  we  should  expect  that  the  American 
trust  would  prove  itself  better  equipped  for  the  struggle 
than  its  British  rival. 

It  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
British  trust  that  it  is  brought  into  this  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  a  rival  American  "combine".  We  are 
concerned  however  with  the  more  domestic  question  of 
the  management  of  such  British  trusts  as  have  already 
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een  formed  and  why  some  have  succeeded  and 
thers  failed.  They  furnish  an  antithesis  of  dismal 
illure  and  brilliant  success,  and  it  is  desirable 
)  inquire  into  the  formation  and  management 
f  several  of  them  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
Qce.  As  the  more  recent  examples  of  this  varied 
icperience  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  Yorkshire 
Voolcombers'  Association  which  is  in  no  better  a 
osition  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  and  that  of  the 
inglish  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  in  contrast  with  the 
reat  steel  amalgamations  of  Guest,  Keen  &  Co.  with 
fettlefolds,  and  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim  with  Beardmore 
;  Co.  The  phenomenal  profits  earned  by  the  great 
swing  thread  firm  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  whose  capital  is 
ow  p^io,ooo,ooo,  undoubtedly  gave  the  impetus  to  the 
Dmbination  movement  which  has  proceeded  so  fast  in 
le  textile  trades,  but  the  circumstances  of  its  forma- 
on  were  as  unique  as  its  profits.  The  four  main 
rms — Coats',  Clarke's,  Chadwick's,  and  Brook's — had 
Iready  been  in  business  some  seventy  years  when  they 
tnalgamated  in  i8g6  ;  they  had  not  only  made  their 
ames  household  words  in  Britain  but  they  had  built  up 
uge  businesses  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  ;  they 
ad  already  tested  their  capacity  for  combination  by 
xperience  of  a  joint  selling  agency  ;  and  they  could 
low  aggregate  profits  of  over  ;^goo,ooo  a  year.  They 
malgamated  not  for  defence  but  for  conquest.  The 
"ine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association  were 
ot  driven  to  combine  in  1898  by  stress  of  competi- 
on  either  domestic  or  foreign.  They  could  say 
lat  their  "business  has  been  marked  by  consider- 
ble  steadiness  for  many  years.  Profits  have  not 
uctuated  greatly,  and  the  business  has  not  been  of  a 
peculative  character."  They  could  also  reckon  upon 
le  conservative  instincts  of  their  customers  who  were 
articularly  unwilling  to  risk  the  spoiling  of  expensive 
ibrics  by  using  unknown  marks  of  yarn.  Their  motive 
)r  union  was  the  desire  to  realise  the  economies  and 
icreased  efficiency  resulting  from  combination,  and 
nee  their  formation  they  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ig  a  monopoly  of  the  spinning  of  fine  or  Sea  Island 
otton.  A  third  successful  "trust"  is  the  Bradford 
►yers'  Association  which  comprised  on  its  formation,  in 
)ecember  1898,  90  per  cent,  of  the  piece-goods  dyers  in 
le  Bradford  trade,  a  proportion  since  increased.  Like 
le  cotton  spinners  they  could  show  a  wide  market,  an 
stablished  trade,  good  profits,  and  a  reasonable  valua- 
on  of  goodwill  at  about  three  years'  purchase  of  the 
rofits.  Their  latest  development  of  policy  is  to  bind 
leir  customers  closer  to  them  by  conferring  with  a 
jrmanent  committee  of  merchants  as  to  their  mutual 
ilations. 

Taking  these  three  successful  combinations  as  models, 
:t  us  look  at  some  of  those  whose  shares  are  quoted 
[  heavy  discounts.  The  curious  notion  prevails  in 
jme  circles  that  the  addition  of  ciphers  will  produce  a 
rofit,  and  that  a  number  of  men  who  have  failed  to 
:)nduct  their  own  concerns  successfully  will  when 
ssembled  round  a  table  be  able  to  manage  a  huge 
usiness  ;  but  that  view  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
lets.  There  is  no  magic  in  a  round  table,  nor  can  we 
epend  upon  a  trust  "muddling  through  somehow", 
)  use  the  classic  phrase.  The  English  Sewing  Cotton 
ompany  could  not  show  in  its  prospectus  any  profits 
arned  by  the  constituent  companies,  so  great  had  been 
le  under-cutting  of  prices  ;  but  still  over  one-fourth  of 
le  purchase  price  represented  the  "value"  of  trade- 
larks  and  goodwill.  Exactly  what  goodwill  amounted 
3  in  the  case  of  "  businesses  which  were  confessedly 
1  serious  difficulties  ",  as  the  vice-chairman  afterwards 
dmitted,  is  a  puzzle,  but  the  public  allured  by  the 
articipation  of  Messrs.  Coats  rushed  in.  For  a  time 
ividends  were  paid  out  of  profits  made  by  the  flotation 
f  the  American  Thread  Company,  but  when  this 
dventitious  support  was  exhausted  collapse  came, 
letween  the  upper  millstone  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  who 
jrbade  intrusion  into  their  foreign  preserves  and  the 
ether  millstone  of  the  small  private  companies  which  cut 
rices  the  trade  of  the  English  Company  went  to  pieces. 

The  existing  conditions  of  the  company  had  been 
30  much  for  the  experiences  and  capabilities  of  the 
irectors",  to  quote  again  from  the  vice-chairman's 
pology.  "  It  was  an  awful  mistake  to  put  into  control 
f  the  various  businesses  of  the  company  the  men 


from  whom  the  businesses  were  purchased,  because 
these  men  had  got  into  one  groove  and  could  not  get 
out  of  it."  The  Yorkshire  Woolcombers  afford  another 
example  of  over-capitalisation.  The  records  of  the 
Inspector  in  Bankruptcy  show  that  one  firm  purchased 
for  ^43,700  could  only  prove  assets  worth  ^£^5,545,  a 
fact  which  goes  a  good  way  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  the  ^700,000  deferred  ordinary  shares  taken  by 
the  vendors  did  not  represent  value  but  were  a  bonus 
given  to  induce  them  to  join  the  combination.  More 
important  is  the  demonstration  made  by  two  years' 
trading  that  a  trust  cannot  stem  a  great  trade  move- 
ment. During  the  last  two  years  the  wool  trade  has 
been  'depressed  beyond  precedent  owing  partly  to  the 
industrial  collapse  in  Germany,  and  when  wool- 
buyers  were  restricting  their  purchases  woolcombers 
naturally  lacked  employment.  We  must  add  that 
the  combining  firms  had  their  efficiency  reduced  by 
reckless  price  cutting,  and  that  Messrs.  Holden's, 
the  strongest  firm  in  the  trade,  stood  out,  before  we 
can  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the  depression 
Messrs.  Holden  could  pay  2^  per  cent,  dividend  while 
the  Woolcombers  have  a  heavy  debit  balance.  The 
bad  times  in  the  wool  trade  have  also  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Associa- 
tion, though  it  embraced  85  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  and 
the  falling-off  of  one  quarter  of  the  cotton  and  wool 
previously  dyed  has  raised  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
business.  At  the  annual  meeting  last  summer  the 
chairman  admitted  that  if  the  directors  had  known  the 
character  and  standing  of  some  of  the  concerns  before 
they  had  been  included  in  the  prospectus,  they 
would  have  been  omitted.  This  was  a  confes- 
sion of  colossal  neglect  of  duty,  for  the  purchase 
money  of  the  forty-six  companies  was  ^1,779,092, 
tangible  assets  being  ;!^^9i3,o63,  and  "  good- 
will &c."  equivalent  to  about  eight  years'  profits. 
The  Calico  Printers'  Association  repeats  the  pitiable 
tale  of  directorial  incapacity.  "  In  plain  English  ",  said 
the  chairman,  "they  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  The 
situation  created  by  the  amalgamation  of  concerns 
which  had  in  the  past  keenly  competed  against  each 
other,  and  which  had  been  worked  upon  widely  different 
lines,  was  so  novel  that  serious  mistakes  were  made  ". 
Exactly  the  situation  which  the  Bradford  Dyers  faced 
successfully  !  In  fact  it  is  a  case  of  "  too  many  cooks  "  ; 
there  are  84  directors  "but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  each  other  ",  so  naturally  there  have  been  diverg- 
ence of  views  and,  as  the  chairman  complained, 
"  much  opposition  and  obstruction  ".  Out  of  the 
huge  capital  of  _;^8, 200,000  the  goodwill  was  taken 
at  a  little  over  one  year's  profits.  As  the  business  of 
calico  printing  was  represented  to  be  "unusually 
safe  ",  we  can  only  conclude  that  some  of  the  firms 
were  never  worth  the  money  paid  for  them  and  that  the 
assets  were  valued  in  an  optimistic  way,  otherwise  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  shares  and  the  diminution  in 
profits  is  inexplicable. 

The  Bleachers'  Association  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  good  bargain  spoiled  by  greed.  The  trade  of  the 
53  companies  was  "steady",  "  prosperous  "  and  "safe", 
without  bad  debts,  and  prices  had  been  regulated  by 
voluntary  agreements.  But  out  of  the  capital  of 
;^6, 750,000  a  sum  of  ;!^2, 754,000  or  over  seven  years' 
profits  is  offset  by  goodwill.  This  time  the  public  had 
learned  something,  and  the  ordinary  shares  were  left  to 
the  vendors,  who  consequently  can  set  their  "honesty 
of  purpose ",  as  their  chairman  boasted,  against  the 
profits  which  the  stagnation  in  trade  would  not  let  them 
earn. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  are  brief  but  important.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  excellent  example 
of  Guest  Keen  &  Nettlefolds  in  putting  no  value  on 
their  goodwill  should  be  universally  adopted,  but  at 
least  three  years'  purchase  of  average  profits  should 
never  be  exceeded.  The  new  requirements  of  the 
Company  Laws  as  to  the  separate  specification  of  pur- 
chase price  and  goodwill  for  each  business  included  in 
the  flotation  will  certainly  tend  to  reduce  over-capitalisa- 
tion, but  in  the  long  run  investors  must  be  their  own 
guardians.  The  American  example  of  having  small 
boards  of  directors  should  also  be  adopted  instead  of 
filling  the  board-rooms  with  mobs  of  fifty  or  eighty, 
and  American  promptitude  in  getting  rid  of  incapable 
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managers  might  also  be  imitated  with  advantage. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  taken  into  the  account  that  Britain 
is  a  free-import  country,  and  that  therefore  a  bankrupt 
trade  cannot  restore  its  fortunes  by  simply  combining 
and  putting  up  prices  as  in  America.  The  only  combina- 
tions that  can  succeed  in  this  country  are  those  which 
are  built  up  on  successful  businesses  and  are  run  on 
moderate  principles  by  efficient  managers. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  RAILWAY  TRAINS. 

A MORE  exact  title  for  this  article  might  be  the 
non-lighting  of  railway  carriages,  or  the  half- 
lighting,  or  the  intermittent  lighting,  of  these  public 
vehicles  which  from  one  reason  or  another  are  chambers 
of  varied  torture.  But  as  there  is  no  omnibus  word  in 
the  English  language  to  express  all  the  varied  degrees 
of  imperfectly  illuminated  darkness  which  the  railway 
companies  inflict  upon  a  helpless  travelling  public, 
we  must  use  the  word  which  expresses  most  nearly 
the  fact  that  the  lighting  arrangements  of  railway 
carriages  are  disgraceful.  In  one  carriage  there  will 
be  a  smoking  oil  lamp  enclosed  in  a  dirty  hemisphere  of 
bad  thick  glass,  so  opaque  by  virtue  of  its  own  badness 
■or  by  the  accumulated  dust  of  ages  that  what  greasy 
light  there  is  cannot  struggle  through  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  In  another  carriage  there  will  be  a 
constellation  or  double  star,  each  of  very  uncertain 
magnitude,  and  both  together  not  equal  to  one  decent 
ordinary  gas  jet  to  be  found  in  a  private  house.  Else- 
where there  will  be  carriages  electrically  lighted,  and 
wherever  this  happens  one  may  be  sure  to  find  the 
very  hypocrisy  of  illumination.  It  is  so  irritating 
because  it  is  so  pretentious.  In  reality  it  is  not 
in  most  cases  the  least  bit  of  an  improvement 
on  the  old-fashioned  oil,  or  the  gradually  decadent 
gas  which,  if  it  were  animate,  and  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  human  irony  and  satire,  might  jeer  at  the 
parvenu  for  its  poor,  cheap,  thin  flashiness,  fizzing 
and  flickering  irregularly  through  the  darkness.  As 
you  pass  down  a  line  of  carriages  you  will  observe 
various  degrees  of  illumination,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  will  be  the  electrically  lit  carriages  that  are  found 
to  be  most  impossible  for  the  purpose  of  reading, 
or  at  least  for  casting  a  light  sufficiently  cheerful  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  darkness.  Are  directors 
aware  that  physiologically  the  frank  non-lighting  of 
carriages  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  nerves  of 
the  travelling  public  than  a  light  which  the  eyes 
have  to  strain  to  see  ?  There  is  something  soothing  in 
darkness.  For  those  who  are  not  invalids,  and  there- 
fore not  accustomed  to  sleep  under  the  flicker  of  a 
night-light,  sleep  is  quite  as  impossible  with  the 
ordinary  light  of  a  railway  carriage  as  it  would  be  with 
a  fine  full  illumination  making  things  cheerful,  and 
enabling  the  time  to  be  passed  with  reading  not  now 
to  be  thought  of.  But  this  may  be  expecting  from 
directors  too  much  knowledge  of  the  fact  [that  their 
travellers  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves, 
who  can  be  driven  into  paroxysms  of  indignation  and 
bad  language,  when  with  Goethe  they  exclaim  for  more 
light,  and  with  Milton  that  there  is  no  light  but  rather 
darkness  visible. 

What  we  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  know  is 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  you  come  during  the 
course  of  your  transit  from  carriage  to  carriage  to  one 
that  is  unlighted  it  will  be  a  first-class  carriage 
electrically  fitted.  The  light  will  have  gone  out, 
probably  in  arriving  at  the  station  :  for  it  is  one  of 
the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  electric  lighting,  at  least 
to  a  layman,  why  that  light  suddenly  shuts  off'  as 
the  train  draws  up  to  the  platform.  Is  it  intended 
that  it  should  ?  We  ask  because  it  seems  quite  as 
automatic  as  the  arrangement  for  declaring  the  names 
of  stations  on  the  District  Railway.  It  must  be  a 
patent :  a  device  so  obviously  convenient  and  useful  must 
have  been  evolved  by  genius,  and  purchased  by  railway 
directors  who  never  allow  anything  to  pass  unnoticed 
and  unappropriated  which  can  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  their  passengers.  If  the  question  is 
asked,  does  the  patent  act  only  for  the  use  of  first-class 
carriages,  we  have  to  recall  the  fact  mentioned  above 
that  amidst  the  diverse  methods  of  lighting,  the  first- 


class  carriages  naturally  get  what  electric  light  is 
going,  and  therefore,  though  there  is  no  special 
patented  apparatus  for  shutting  off^  first-class  car- 
riages alone,  they  get  shut  off"  as  part  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  patent.  It  is  due  to  that  undue 
preference  for  first-class  passengers  for  which  envious 
third-class  passengers  are  always  reproaching  the 
railway  companies.  We  hope  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions will  some  day  be  abolished,  and  that  we 
may  arrive  at  the  continuous,  pleasant,  satisfying  and 
universal  irradiation,  that  diff'uses  itself  through  the 
luxurious  electric  car,  which  by  comparison  turns  our 
railway  carriages  into  antiquated  remainders  of  a  sordid 
and  shabby  past.  Can  it  be  that  until  all  vehicles,  the 
railway  carriage  and  the  'bus,  are  run  by  electricity  that 
we  can  have  no  steady  and  effective  electric  lighting  ? 
Does  electricity  refuse  to  act  cheerfully  as  the  lighter-up 
to  motor  powers  inferior  to  itself?  If  that  is  so,  we 
shall  yet  have  to  endure  for  many  long  years  the 
inartistic  chiaroscuro  of  our  railway  carriages,  at  least 
on  our  remoter  journeys,  and  the  lighting  of  railway 
trains  will  remain  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

ALTHOUGH  Signor  Marconi  is  not  the  inventor, 
but  the  skilled  exploiter,  of  telegraphy  without 
wires,  everyone  must  admire  the  splendid  success  of 
his  achievement  in  sending  intelligible  signals  over 
fifteen  hundred  miles  across  the  Atlantic.  Of  ultimate 
success  in  establishing  regular  wireless  communication 
between  the  two  continents  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  original  inventor  of  the  wireless  telegraph.  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Lodge,  had  supposed  its  limits  of  operation 
to  be  a  few  hundred  yards.  Signor  Marconi  two  years 
later  gave  us  reason  to  think  that  the  range  might  be 
extended  to  a  few  miles.  He  pushed  his  methods  till 
he  attained  distances  of  twenty,  thirty,  even  ninety 
miles.  Suddenly  he  astonishes  us  with  messages  to 
Newfoundland  consisting  of  but  a  single  repeated  letter : 
and  lastly  he  receives  from  England  intelligible  records 
upon  a  ship  that  is  nearing  the  American  coast. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  sudden  extension  of  range 
seemed  so  remarkable  that  the  news  from  Newfoundland 
was  received  with  much  incredulity.  Those  however 
were  not  taken  by  surprise  who  knew  Signor  Marconi 
and  were  aware  of  the  extensive  preparations  made  at 
the  station  at  Poldhu,  of  the  powerful  engine  employed 
to  drive  the  alternator,  of  the  array  of  twenty  masts 
over  two  hundred  feet  high  erected  to  constitute  a 
transmitting  battery  for  the  electric  waves.  The  success 
was  the  outcome  of  a  determined  plan  of  campaign. 
This  brilliant  result  marks  however  a  change  in  the 
instrumental  methods  adopted  by  Signor  Marconi.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  in  untechnical  language 
to  explain  wherein  the  diff'erence  lies.  The  two  methods 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  respective 
originators  as  the  method  of  Lodge  and  the  variety 
due  to  Tesla 

In  the  method  of  Lodge,  the  Hertzian  waves  (or 
electric  waves)  generated  by  a  snapping  spark  between 
the  polished  balls  of  a  so-called  "oscillator"  are  re- 
ceived at  the  distant  station  upon  a  receiving  apparatus 
consisting  of  an  extended  arm  or  conductor  in  combi- 
nation with  a  "  coherer  ",  a  sensitive  tube  containing 
minute  metal  filings,  by  means  of  which  a  local  battery 
is  relayed  on  to  a  suitable  telegraphic  instrument,  usually 
a  Morse  sounder  or  recorder.  The  coherer  is  -kept  in 
its  sensitive  state  by  receiving  gentle  vibrations  from 
an  automatic  tapper ".  Every  time  that  a  spark  is 
caused  to  pass  in  the  oscillator  a  flight  of  ethereal 
waves  is  sent  out ;  and  each  such  flight  of  wave?  acting 
through  the  coherer  at  the  receiving  end  delivers  a 
signal  in  the  telegraphic  instrument.  By  careful  ex- 
perimenting and  unstinting  expenditure  on  instruments 
Signor  Marconi  gradually  increased  the  range  of  work- 
ing from  the  two  hundred  yards  of  Lodge's  earlier 
successes  up  to  ninety  miles  and  more.  He  elongated 
the  extended  arm  or  aerial  conductor  :  he  used  finer 
powders  in  the  coherer  :  he  used  more  sensitive  tele- 
graphic receivers  ;  and  he  perfected  under  the  meanmg- 
less  name  of  "jigger  "  the  induction-coils  in  prior  use. 
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In  the  apparatus  of  Tesla  torrents  of  high-frequency 
arks  are  poured  out  from  a  secondary  induction-coil 
a  place  in  the  circuit  where  the  discharge  is  blown 
ide  by  a  magnetic  field  or— as  in  Elihu  Thomson's 
riant — by  a  blast  of  air.    Everyone  of  such  recurring 
arks  starts   its   own  wave,  with  effects  that  are 
mulative  and  therefore  capable  of  being  detected  at 
jch  greater  distances.    The  particular  disposition  of 
ichinery  at  Poldhu  is  understood  to  be  due  to  Pre- 
ssor Fleming.    The  precise  nature  of  the  detecting 
strument  used  by  Signor  Marconi  in  Newfoundland 
s   not  been  made   public  :    but   in  the  successful 
mmunications  made  in  mid-Atlantic  a  coherer  relayed 
on  a  recording  telegraph  instrument  was  employed. 
When  Signor  Marconi   came  to  this  country  five 
ars  ago,  and  conducted  experiments  under  the  aegis 
the  Post  Office  officials  across  the  Bristol  Channel, 
was  still  employing  the  Righi  *' oscillator,"  and  the 
ithod  of  Lodge,  with  a  coherer  to  relay  the  signals 
a  telegraph  instrument,  and  an  automatic  tapper, 
om  the  patent  which  he  took  out  about  that  time — a 
cument  in  which  he  apparently  puts  himself  forward 
the  inventor  of  oscillator,  coherer,  tapper  and  all — it 
uld  appear  that  the  only  real  point  of  novelty  that  he 
lid  embody  in  his  claims  was  that  of  connecting  one  end 
his  coherer  to  the  earth  while  the  other  was  connected 
in  elevated  and  insulated  conductor.  All  else  is  simply 
ail  or  surplusage.    It  is  a  very  thin  claim  and  has  this 
erently  weak  point,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  a 
lerer  work  in  some  other  way — as  in  fact  Lodge  did 
an  earlier,  and  Professor  Slaby  at  a  later  date.  The 
n,  however,  who  in  1897  wants  to  get  valid  patents 
St  avoid  actually  claiming  the  things  made  public  in 
gland  in  1894.    So  it  was  probably  wise  of  Signor 
rconitoavoid  making  any  broad  claims  to  the  coherer, 
automatic  tapper,  or  any  of  the  features  of  wireless 
Jgraphy  already  invented  by  Lodge.     He  does  not 
im  them,  though  audaciously  describing  them  as 
'elties.    Nor  do  Professor  Slaby  and  Count  Arco 
ke  any  such  broad  claims  in  the  system  of  wire- 
;  telegraphs  which  they  have  independently  per- 
:ed,  and  which   has  been  adopted  in  the  German 
vy.    Both  Signor  Marconi  and  Professor  Slaby  must 
content  to  patent  details  only    each  his  own — since 
ther  of  them  can  put  himself  in  the  position  where 
ver  Lodge  stands  as  the  original  inventor. 
Jow  comes  the  amusing  turn  of  the  whole  business, 
shed  with  his  trans- Atlantic  success,  Signor  Marconi, 
ugh  he  has  never  once  dared  to  contradict  the  prior 
ms  of  Professor  Lodge,  sends,  through  some  of  his 
lerlings,    communications   to    the   news  agencies 
ining  about  the  doings  of  Professor  Slaby  and  Count 
o.    His  grumbles  are  duly  cabled  over  from  New 
•k  and  find  credence  in  the  English   press.  But 

Slaby -Arco  system  is  as  much  a  lineal  de- 
ndant  of  Lodge's  earlier  work  as  is  Signor  Mar- 
l's. Both  of  them  employ  Lodge's  methods,  in  that 
h  of  them  use  a  coherer  to  relay  Herzian  waves  upon 
elegraphic  receiver  ;  and  both  of  them  employ  an 
omatic  tapper.  Eliminate  these  features,  due  to 
Ige,  of  coherer-relay  and  tapper,  and  both  Marconi 
Slaby  collapse.  So  Marconi,  who  uses — without 
nowledgment — these  devices  of  Lodge,  mouths  out 
unciations  of  Slaby,  who  dares  to  use  the  same 
ices  for  the  same  purpose  !  It  is  a  pretty  quarrel, 
lignor  Marconi  imagines  that  his  thin  patent  claims 
tie  him  to  a  monopoly  of  the  aether  for  the  purpose 
ransmitting  signals  he  is  much  mistaken.  His  dog- 
he-manger  policy  toward  Professor  Slaby  is  simply 

and  the  more  so  because  neither  of  them  can  either 
ismit  or  receive  a  single  "  wireless  "  message  in  the 
ted  States  without  infringing  the  patents  of  Pro- 
or  Oliver  Lodge.  It  seems  like  the  irony  of  fate 
:  Professor  Lodge,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the 
versity  of  Birmingham,  after  expounding  the  prin- 
es  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  London  and  at  Oxford 
894,  should  find  himself  pushed  aside,  first  by  the 
ian,  who  by  dint  of  advertisement  gains  the  public 
and  then  by  the  German  professor,  and  yet  should 
lally  stand  master  of  the  trans- Atlantic  situation 
luse  he  holds  the  master-patents  in  the  United  | 
;es.  It  is  said  that  Lloyds  has  made  an  agreement 
1  Signor  Marconi  for  fourteen  years.  Perhaps  j 
yds  was  not  aware  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  I 


patent  rights  lie.  Signor  Marconi  may  whine  as  he 
pleases  about  other  men  snatching  the  rewards  from  a 
scientific  investigator  ;  that  is  precisely  what  he  him- 
self has  been  trying  to  do  for  these  last  four  or  five 
years,  his  victim  being  the  Englishman  who  was  first 
in  the  field,  and  who,  if  he  but  knew  it,  is  to-day 
master  of  the  situation. 

SiLVANus  P.  Thompson. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR. 

THOUGH  it  be  true  that  Nature  never  moves  per 
saltum,  yet  in  her  outward  manifestations  at  least 
she  often  takes  a  very  well-marked  stride.  The  cycle 
of  the  year's  changes  is  not  altogether  a  smooth  lapse 
as  of  a  stream,  but  often  rather  resembles  the  alternate 
pause  and  fling  of  breakers  on  the  shore.  This  is  very 
visible  in  the  first  coming  of  Spring,  an  advent  which 
in  nine  years  out  of  ten  may  be  entered  in  a  country 
diary  as  definitely  and  recognisably  as  Candlemas  or 
St.  Swithin.  For  weeks,  it  may  be,  the  signs  have 
been  out  ;  crocuses  may  have  bloomed  and  gone  over, 
bats  may  have  flitted,  mild  airs  may  have  brought 
authentic  scents  of  grass  and  mould  sufficient  to  per- 
suade the  sanguine  observer;  the  seasoned  critic  knows 
with  Hosea  Biglow  that  these  are  only  Spring's  pickets, 
and  that  the  advance  in  force  has  not  yet  begun. 
Then,  early  or  late  by  the  almanac, 

"  some  fine  mornin'  Spring  makes  up  her  mind  ", 

and  there  comes  the  one  unquestionable  day,  when 
happy  is  the  man  who  can  take  a  holiday  and  get  up 
into  some  hill-country  with  an  outlook  towards  the 
south,  to  watch  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

The  view  should  be  southward,  first,  for  the  material 
reason  that  the  full  force  and  depth  of  colour  are  seen 
by  transfused,  not  by  reflected  light  ;  to  the  spectator 
standing  between  the  landscape  and  the  sun  all  tints 
come  back  in  a  flat  reflex  ;  when  the  landscape  lies 
between  the  sun  and  the  eye  it  takes  up  the  light  and 
holds  it,  suff"used  like  a  wet  pebble  in  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere of  Spring.    And  secondly,  the  view  should  be 
southward  for  the  sentimental  reason  of  having  one's 
face  the  way  the  great  invasion  is  coming  up,  of  meeting 
the  influence  which  seems,  to  a  tuneable  fancy,  to  be 
poured  with  the  sunlight  and  the  wind  over  the  horizon 
from  bluer  seas  and  richer  climes.    And  the  post  of 
observation  should  be  on  a  height  sufficient  to  command 
a  wide  stretch  of  hill  and  valley  or  pastoral  plain,  with 
a  proportion  of  the  wildness  of  heath  and  wood  amongst 
the  works  of  men — if  it  take  in  two  or  three  counties 
and  a  glimpse  of  sea,  so  much  the  better — because  the 
manifestation  of  Spring  in  these  first  hours  needs  to  be 
seen  in  breadth  and  perspective.    All  the  signs  are  as 
yet  delicate  and  fine  ;  the  grass  is  scarcely  greening 
through  the  bleached  litter  of  the  meadows  ;  primroses 
make  but  little  more  show  in  the  hedges  than  they  may 
at  a  green  Christmas  ;  there  is  no  thought  yet  of  listen- 
ing for  cuckoo  or  nightingale  ;  the  lark  that  springs 
up  from  the  slope  of  the  cornfield  drops  again  at  hair 
his  full  ascent,  with  but  a  brief  snatch  of  song.  The 
vivid  charm  in  the  least  detail,  the  "impulse  from  a 
vernal  wood  "  will  come  in  due  course  ;  the  proper  influ- 
ence of  the  earliest  change  is  drawn  from  the  whole 
span  of  sight.     It  is  the  sum  of  fine  and  reticent 
indications  which  tells  the  watcher  in  his  coign  of 
vantage  that   the  jear  is  turned      The  only  wind 
stirring  is   the  upper  stream   on   which  the  firma- 
ment of  grey  cloud  racks  slowly  up  from  the  horizon, 
with  a  choric  unity  of  spreading  sweeping  motion  that 
might  be  taken  visibly  to  express  the  procession  of  the 
season.    The  air  is  mild,  but  with  some  under-current 
of  ascetic  freshness,  and  holds  a  scent  crude  and  yet 
fine,  not  unlike  the  phosphoric  tang  of  a  sea-beach,  a 
mixed  breath  of  grassy,  mossy,  earthy  smells,  of  the 
new  elements  pushing  through  the  old,  of  the  stronger 
sun  finding  out  the  storages  of  the  winter  rain,  which 
is  altogether  characteristic  of  the  time.    The  motion  of 
the  clouds,  breaking  here  into  pale  blue,  thickening 
there  to  isles  of  gloom  and  trailing  the  fringe  of  a 
shower  across  the  farthest  hills,  gives  the  picture  its 
vital  quality  of  change,  of  the  incessant  variation  of 
form,  chiaroscuro  and  colour   which  to   a  tolerably 
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watchful  eye  fills  the  prospect  from  distance  to  fore- 
ground. As  the  sunlight  blooms  out  or  fades  on  ridge 
or  hollow,  as  local  spaces  of  air  beneath  the  cope  of 
cloud  thicken  with  haze  or  clear  to  thinnest  crystal, 
the  planes  and  grouping  of  the  landscape  are  constantly 
broken  up  and  re-arranged.  The  long  hillside  that 
closes  the  distance,  at  first  a  flat  wall  of  keen-edged 
vapour,  presently  darkens  from  palest  violet  air  to  high 
relief  of  dun-purple  sward,  and  unfolds  a  perspective 
of  unguessed  buttresses  and  coves.  The  pine-clad 
spur  in  middle  distance  which  stood  out,  a  gloomy 
headland  against  a  pale-lit  sea  of  woods,  suddenly 
vanishes  in  the  oncoming  tide  of  sun,  and  a  new  con- 
tinent of  shadow  begins  to  rise  on  the  edge  of  the 
shining  plain. 

One  can  hardly  watch  these  aspects  of  change  at  all 
attentively  without  coming  upon  the  main  principle 
underlying  the  spectacular  scheme  of  days  such  as  this  ; 
the  employment,  that  is  to  say,  of  veils  of  light  and 
colour,  screens  more  or  less  diaphanous  forming 
peculiar  harmonies  with  the  hues  they  overlie,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  a  water-colourist's  working 
of  flatter  colour  in  broken  touches  over  a  more  vivid 
ground.  Vapour-laden  air  is  of  course  this  celestial 
body-colour,  becoming  opaque  in  proportion  as  it  is 
made  visible  by  sunlight,  transparent  according  to  the 
depth  of  shadow  under  which  it  lies  ;  and  at  the 
first  onset  of  Spring,  the  land  seems  to  imitate  with 
curious  exactness  this  aerial  method.  All  through  the 
winter  the  bare  network  of  bough  and  spray  in  the 
woods  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  variable  veil  ;  but 
at  the  first  motion  of  the  sap,  when  the  palms  flower 
in  their  two  distinct  nuances  of  misty  green,  when  the 
elms  redden,  when 

"  the  swellin'  buds  of  oak 
Dim  the  far  hillsides  with  a  purplish  smoke  ", 

then  the  woods  thicken  with  a  cloudy  bloom  on  which 
the  light  acts  precisely  as  it  does  upon  the  vaporous 
atmosphere.  The  mere  local  colours  of  naked  trees  in 
the  mass,  chiefly  purple  running  through  warmer  and 
colder  browns  to  red  and  grey,  are  such  as  not  even  the 
first  flush  of  tender  green  quite  supplants,  and  beside 
them  the  full  tone  of  summer  is  a  heavy  monotony  ;  but 
the  superposition  of  penetrable  colour  on  colour  pro- 
duces nameless  tertiaries,  which  are  perhaps  best  ad- 
mired in  silence.  Such  a  compound  is  the  result  of  the 
foxy  tan  of  a  larch  plantation  coming  against  the  full 
green  of  grass  in  shadow,  or  of  the  bronze-pink  of 
oak  spray  thrown  across  dark  masses  of  fir  or  pine. 
And  when  to  these  compound  hues  the  misting  air 
adds  itself,  in  a  hundred  gradations  of  aerial  perspective 
and  of  sufi'used  light,  the  spectator,  after  fitting  every 
name  of  hyacinth,  turquoise,  amethyst  to  those  mar- 
vellous purples  which  lie  like  lakes  in  the  folds  of  the 
hills  and  like  clouds  across  the  woods,  will  presently 
throw  over  the  analytic  method  and  will  try  to  lose  the 
parts  in  the  whole.  Few  sorts  of  description  are  so 
vain  as  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  Nature's  colours  ;  at 
tbest  it  can  be  little  more  than  a  shuttling  of  synonyms, 
and  (save  for  the  strange  natural  pleasure  that  lies  in 
comparisons  of  the  greater  to  the  less,  from  Homer's 
epithets  downwards)  what  are  we  the  better  for  liken- 
ing a  sunrise  to  saffron,  or  the  sea  to  a  peacock's  neck  ? 
After  setting  down,  for  his  dead-colouring,  the  grass 
as  emerald  fire,  and  matching  the  hills  with  wood- 
violets,  the  observer  on  a  day  such  as  this  will  probably 
throw  his  copy  aside,  and  stand  back  to  let  the  details 
of  the  picture  fuse  themselves  into  a  whole. 

When  the  sensuous  appeals  of  the  pleasant  air,  of 
subdued  harmony  of  sound,  of  beauty  of  form  and  hue, 
have  mixed  themselves  in  a  common  lulling  influence, 
he  will  perhaps  find  the  less  corporeal  attributes  of  the 
hour  beginning  to  assert  their  power.  A  sense  of 
mystery  will  come,  a  thought  vaguely  attaching  an 
heroic  quality  to  some  distant  steep  or  shining  levels 
touched  out  by  a  travelling  ray.  Something  no  doubt 
will  come  of  the  exhilaration  proper  to  the  prime  : 
something  perhaps,  in  turn,  of  melancholy  ;  either  the 
complaint  of  grudging  memory 

"  Omnia  quod  nova  tum  magis  hajc  et  mira  vigebant  " 

or  the  mere  irrational  regret  that  draws  its  own  veil 
across  the  whitest  days.    Out  of  such  drifting  fancies 


as  these  the  senses  call  us  back  once  more  to  watch  a 
new  change, — the  nearer  hills  under  an  ashy  smile  of 
the  sun,  pale  against  blue  darkness  of  hard-edged 
cloud.  It  is  part  of  the  quality  of  these  days  of  the 
opening  year,  that  they  seldom  grant  their  pleasure  to 
satiety  ;  a  ruffling  wind  that  begins  to  blow  with  a 
keener  edge,  a  scatter  of  hailstones  when  it  pauses,  a 
low  roll  of  thunder  from  over  the  hills  signify  to  the 
watcher  on  his  height  that  the  audience  is  at  an  end. 


MR.  CRAIG'S  EXPERIMENT. 

IN  October,  1899,  we  went  to  war  with  theTransvaah 
and  the  Orange  Free  State.    That  war  is  still 
going  on.    In  March,  1902,  at  the  Great  Queen  Street 
Theatre,  there  was  a  production  of  a  little  opera  and 
a  masque,  remarkable  for  that  in  it  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
had  made,  for  our  wonder  and  delight,  certain  strange 
and  pretty  experiments  in  the  management  and  decora- 
tion of  the  stage.    That  production  is  not  still  going 
on.    No  such  time-limit  was  set  to  it,  originally,  as  was 
set  to  the  war.    It  was  to  go  on  as  long  as  the  public 
would  encourage  it.    Yet  it  did  not  outlast  one  week. 
Well  !    Though  the  direct  concern  of  my  life  is  with 
art,  not  with  politics,  my  sense  of  proportion  enables 
me  to  see  that  the  brevity  of  Mr.  Craig's  campaign  is  a 
less  serious  matter  than  the  length  of  Lord  Kitchener's. 
I  admit  that  I  have  collated  a  small  matter  with  a  great. 
Yet  do  I  make  no  apology  for  the  collation.    For  I 
take  it  that  both  matters  spring  from  the  same  cause,  : 
and  illustrate  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  nation.  1 
It  is  often  said  and  believed  that  the  English  are 
a  political  people,  the  French  an  artistic  people — that  1 
the  average  Englishman  has  a  flair  for  politics,  the  ' 
average  Frenchman  for  art.   This  idea  is  quite  false.    It  ' 
is  based  on  faulty  observation,  and  on  a  radical  blunder 
in  psychology.    The  average  Englishman  is  no  more 
political  than  he  is  artistic.    The  average  Frenchman 
is  no  less  political  than  he  is  artistic.    A  feeling  for  art  ' 
and  a  feeling  for  politics  have  the  same  roots.  Both 
feelings  come  from   a   temperament   which   can  be; 
quickened  in  its  owner  by  things  abstract  from  his' 
own  person,  his  own  private  and  immediate  circum-! 
stances  —  a   temperament   which    can    imagine  and; 
generalise.    You  cannot  have  either  feeling  without  the 
other.    Having  either,  you  must  have  the  other.  The 
temperament  of  the  average  Englishman  is  not  imagina-  ; 
five.    His  interests  are  all  narrow,  domestic,  personal. 
What  lies  beyond  his  own  hearth  has  no  meaning 
for  him.    He  knows  his  own  hob,  fender,  and  fire-irons, 
and  loves  them  with  a  surpassing  love  ;  but  of  all  that  i& 
in  him  of  love  and  knowledge  these  articles  have  a  strict 
monopoly.    This  stolid  apathy  was  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  commonweal  so  long  as  England  produced 
great  statesmen.     A  great  statesman,  having  at  his 
back  a  solid  mass  of  compatriots  too  inert  to  question 
his  policy,  or  to  do  aught  but  what  he  bids  it  do,  can 
work  wonders  for  his  country.    But  when  the  stock  of 
greatness  fails  !    When  there  is  but  a  crew  of  little- 
minded   and  frivolous   and   improvident   politicians  I 
Then  the  commonweal  requires  a  strong,  ene.'-getic 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  keep  these  politicians  up  to 
the  mark  and  out  of  mischief.     Making  a  virtue  of 
apathy,  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  calmness  displayed' 
by  the  nation  during  this  long-drawn  war.    "  VVhat  "> 
we  cry  unctuously,  "  would  have  happened  in  France?  " 
There   would  soon    have   been   frettings,  fumings, 
upheavals.    Yes,  but  by  those  very  eruptions  might  1 
have  been  thrown  up  a  wonder-working  statesman.  [' 
By  them,  at  any  rate,  the  small  men  in  public  life  would  ' 
have  had  their  heads  knocked  together,  and  would  have  = 
been  forced  to  take  things  seriously — to  stop  the  war  s 
altogether  or  to  strain  every  nerve  towards  its  quick  I 
conclusion  in  victory.    The  average  Engli^hman,  how-  ' 
ever,  is  well  content  to   let  things  be.     He  sits  in  'i 
smugly  rapt  contemplation  of  his  hob,  fender,  and  fire-  ' 
irons.    He  is  a  triumph  of  domesticity.    And  the  same 
temperament   in    him    which    lets   the    Government  J 
do  as  little  as  it  likes  for  as  long  as  it  likes  has  pre-  i 
vented  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  from  displaying  his  achieve-  > 
ments  for  more  than  a  week  at  the  Great  Queen  Street 
Theatre.    And,  as  these  achievements  were  so  fresh  „ 
and  fascinating  that  I  should  have  liked  to  see  them  ^ 
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lany  times,  I  take  leave  to  deplore  the  effect  of  the 
lational  temperament  on  art  as  well  as  on  politics. 

Had  Mr.  Craig  offered  to  Paris  what  he  kept 
or  London,  he  would  have  been  the  maker  of  a 
enture  generally  discussed  and  admired.  But  who 
n  London  wants  "to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
hing"  in  any  art?  Twice  a  year  the  public  will  leave 
ts  hob,  fender,  and  fire-irons,  to  visit  Burlington 
iouse.  It  will  go  to  Her  Majesty's  or  elsewhere,  now 
ind  then,  to  sit  under  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens 
lescends  often  from  its  book-shelf.  If  a  modern 
Iramatist  be  substituted  for  Shakespeare,  that  author 
nust  be  conventional  or  be  mistrusted.  So  must 
inother  novelist  than  Dickens.  Artistic  curiosity  is  a 
^ift  confined  to  a  tiny  and  embarrassed  number  of  the" 
Iwellers  in  London.  Go  to  any  little  picture-gallery 
vhere  some  new  kind  of  work  is  being  exhibited, 
)r  to  any  theatre  lent  for  the  production  of  a  play 
written  by  an  unknown  or  foreign  dramatist,  and 
■ou  will  find  always  the  same  little  public— the  same  wan 
ind  dishevelled  men  and  women.  Which  sex  pre- 
)onderates  in  this  little  public  it  would  be  impossible  to 
letermine,  for  each  looks  so  very  like  the  other.  But 
)ne  thing  is  certain  :  always  there  are  the  same  men 
md  the  same  women.  Occasionally  you  see  among 
hem  some  being  from  the  outer  world  ;  but  that  is  a 
are  and  startling  sight.  The  artistic  public  in  London 
s  a  hole-and-corner  public,  an  eccentric  public,  quite 
listinct  from  the  rest  of  creation,  and  numbering  not 
nore  than  200— perhaps  250— members.  Perhaps,  then, 
!5o  people  patronised  Mr.  Craig's  experiment.  Anyone 
slse  must  have  strayed  into  the  theatre  by  chance  and 
)een  horribly  bored.  Commercially,  the  experiment  was 
loomed  from  the  first.  Needless  to  say,  that,  with  a 
ew  exceptions,  the  critics,  not  having  seen  anything 
ike  it,  decried  it  as  absurd.  And  yet  it  was  a  very 
erious  and  delightful  experiment,  for  which  Mr.  Craig 
leserves  many  thanks  and  puffs. 

Even  if  I  knew  anything  about  music,  I  should  not 
)e  so  rash  as  to  trespass  on  J.  F.  R.'s  preserves.  But 

know  nothing  about  music.  I  know  not  at  all 
vhether  Mr.  Craig's  mode  of  production  was  appropriate 
)r  inappropriate  to  the  spirit  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and 
Galatea"  and  Purcell's  "Masque  of  Love".  All  I 
:now  is  that  the  production  was  in  itself  delicious,  and 
hat  Mr.  Craig's  spirit  and  method  would  be  invaluable 
n  the  mounting  of  certain  kinds  of  plays.  It  would 
lot  be  suitable  to  such  plays  as  "  Pilkerton's  Peerage". 
3ut  for  plays  of  fantasy  or  of  mystery  it  would  work 
vonders.  I  hope  Mr.  Craig  will  be  called  in,  some- 
where, and  soon,  to  devise  and  superintend  the 
)roduction  of  a  children's  pantomime  or  of  a 
Maeterlinck  play.  How  enchantingly  pretty  the  one, 
ind  how  hauntingly  mystical  the  other  would  grow 
mder  his  hands  !  I  am  sorry  that  my  fatal  habit  of 
generalisation  has  left  me  no  space  in  which  to  describe 
md  analyse  Mr.  Craig's  ideas  of  background  and 
ostume,  "lighting"  and  "  grouping  "—the  simplicity 
»f  that  pale,  one-coloured  background,  rising  sheer 
)eyond  our  range  of  vision,  uninterrupted  by  "flies" 
)r  ceiling;  the  fluttering  grace  of  those  many-ribanded 
ostumes,  so  simple,  yet  so  various — every  one  of  them 
I  true  invention  ;  the  cunning  distribution  and  commin- 
gling of  the  figures  and  colours  ;  the  cunning  adjustment 
)f  shadows  over  light,  making  of  Polyphemus  in  "  Acis 
md  Galatea  "  a  real  giant — the  one  and  only  real  and 
mpressive  giant  ever  seen  on  any  stage,  or  ever  likely 
o  be  seen  till  Mr.  Craig  is  given  the  chance  of  giving 
IS  another.  This  cowled  and  terrible  giant  singing  in 
lis  huge  arbour,  and  those  white-frocked  children 
lancing  beneath  a  flight  of  pink  and  white  air-balls, 
ind  those  solemn  and  slow-moving  harlequins,  with 
urcoats  of  dark  gauze  over  their  gay  lozenges,  setting 
he  huge  candles  in  the  candelabra  of  the  Prison  of 
.ove — they  and  the  rest  are  ineffaceable  pictures  in 
ny  memory.  Mr.  Craig  must  give  us  many  more  such 
iretty  pictures.* 

I  have  been  somewhat  astonished  by  the  loud  outcries 
[gainst  "The  Girl  from  Maxim's".  To  me  the  thing 
loes  not  really  seem  more  stupid  and  vulgar  than  the 
.rdinary  specimen  of  its  kind.    The  interpretation  at 

•  Since  I  wrote  all  this,  I  have  been  told  that  "Acis  and  Galatea  " 
nd  the  "  Masque  of  Love  "  arc  to  be  revived  in  Great  Queen  Street 
n  14  April.    Do  not  miss  your  opportunity  of  seeing  lliem. 


the  Criterion,  certainly,  is  worse  than  the  average 
interpretation  of  mercurial  Parisian  characters  by 
natives  of  this  island.  There  is  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  flat-footed,  beetle-headed  stolidity  all  round. 
Not  one  member  of  the  cast  but  fails  in  his  or  her  grim 
endeavour  to  be  blithe.  Most  of  them  succeed  only  in 
being  vulgar,  except  the  one  person  in  whom  vulgarity 
were  right.  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar,  in  the  lurid  title- 
part,  suggests  only  a  weil-brought-up  English  school- 
girl, rather  over-excited  by  the  breaking-up  party. 

"The  New  Clown  "  is  now  at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 
Precedes  it  a  play  in  one  act,  called  "Judged  by 
Appearances".  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fenn, 
who,  as  you  will  remember,  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Richard  Pryce  that  fine  little  tragedy  of  low 
life,  "Liz's  Baby".  It  is  quite  perfect  in  its  way,  a 
very  wliimsical  idea  being  worked  out  with  much 
humour  and  technical  cunning.  I  was  deploring  lately 
the  vile  quality  of  our  opuscules  in  drama.  Much  is  to 
be  hoped  of  Mr.  Fenn,  as  opusculist — as  magnoperator, 
too,  maybe.  Max. 


SONNETS. 
THE  DEATH  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 


"  So  much  to  do  :    so  little  done  :    Good-bye  !  " 

Last  W^ords  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 


I. 

"go  little  done,"  brave  heart,  "  so  much  to  do  " ! 

Since  first  the  sun  and  stars  looked  down  to 
scan 

The  core  of  Nature's  mocking  mystery,  man, 
This  was  the  cry  of  workers  such  as  you  ; 
Each  strove  and  strove  till,  sudden,  bright  in  view, 
The  rich  fruition  of  the  striver's  plan 
Shone  far  away  beyond  Life's  narrowing  span,— 
Shone  while  the  world  was  waving  him  adieu. 

An  age's  days  may  live  in  fifty  years. — 

To  him  who  dreads  no  spite  of  Fate  or  chance, 

Yet  loves  both  Man  and  Earth  and  starry  spheres 
Life's  brevity  is  part  of  Life's  romance  ; 
And  when  the  footsteps  fall  of  Death's  advance 

He  hears  the  feet :  he  fain  would  stay  but  hears. 

n. 

"  So  much  to  do  ",  brave  heart,  "  so  little  done  "  ? 

What  son  of  England  left  a  work  more  grand  ? 

Did  that  fierce  trader-boy  who,  sword  in  hand, 
Captured  the  siren-mistress  of  the  sun 
Whom  only  in  dreams  great  Alexander  won  ? 

While  India,  right  from  Comorin's  belt  of  sand 

To  where  the  guardian  Kashmir-mountains  stand 
Acclaims  our  Clive,  your  work  is  but  begun. 

The  century  dawns,  and  race  is  trampling  race 
Where'er  the  white-man's  living  breezes  blow ; 

England  is  saying,  "  He  won  a  breathing  space 
For  English  lungs  where  skies  of  azure  glow  " — 

Freedom  is  saying,  "  He  gave  a  brooding  place 
Where,  'neath  the  Southern  Cross,  my  limbs 
shall  grow". 

Theodore  Watts-Duntox. 
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OUR  GREAT  MUSICAL  MEX. 

RECENTLY  I  dealt  with  a  certain  book.  I  men-  i 
tioned  the  admiration  which  the  writer  had  for  ' 
certain  musicians — all  personal  friends  of  his  and  all  | 
holding  and,  I  hope,  enjoying  official  positions.  Since  < 
writing  that  article  I  have  read  this  book  through  again,  j 
most  carefully.  I  have  no  desire  to  review  it  a  second  | 
time :  merely  I  propose  to  use  some  utterances  it  \ 
contains  as  a  text  for  a  homily.  Or  rather,  I  will  ' 
leave  particular  sayings  and  go  to  the  general  trend  of  ' 
this  writer's  opinions.  He  may  fairly  be  chosen  as  a 
victim,  for  he  rather  unworthily  represents  a  journal  ' 
that  is,  or  was,  great ;  and  also,  unfortunately,  his  | 
opinions  coincide,  not  with  the  opinions  of  either  the  | 
best  musicians  or  of  the  big  public,  but  with  those  of  ! 
half  a  dozen  people  who  might  possibly  do  something  ; 
for  music  in  London.  What,  then,  are  his  opinions  ?  j 
Simply  that  only  official  persons  are  of  any  use,  that  j 
oratorio  composers  may  safely  undertake  the  writing  of  1 
operas,  that  the  only  critics  whose  judgments  are  true  and  ' 
whose  hands  are  clean  are  those  who  like  the  music  of 
these  oratorio  composers  and  official  persons. 

Now  it  is  a  pity  to  be  compelled  to  discuss  what  can 
only  be  called  the  politics  of  music  rather  than  music 
itself ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  political  question  is  of 
very  much  greater  importance  at  the  present  time  than 
the  music  produced  by  Jones,  Brown  or  Robinson. 
That  a  great  deal  of  very  admirable  music,  in  its  way, 
is  being  written  to-day  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I 
know  that  many  men,  young  and  old,  are  strenuously 
working  at  their  art,  doing  all  they  possibly  can  to 
bring  forth  notable  specimens  of  their  art.  But  what 
on  earth  is  the  use — or  at  least  the  immediate  use — of  j 
all  this  striving  ?  Compositions  are  played  once,  and  j 
left,  forgotten  ;  and  the  unlucky  composer  cannot  live 
by  his  work.  The  official  persons  snap  up  all  the  cash 
that  is  paid  for  music,  and  no  one  else  can 
gain  a  livelihood.  In  no  other  artistic  profession 
does  an  analogous  state  of  matters  prevail.  A  man 
may  write  novels,  and  even  poetrj',  and  yet  live  ;  a 
man  may  paint  and  live  ;  one  may  even  live  by  cutting 
statues  out  of  marble  ;  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
live  by  writing  plays.  And  writers,  poets,  sculptors, 
playwrights,  can  live  by  doing  their  best,  not  by 
"  writing  down  "  to  the  public  taste.  I  should  like  to 
hear  of  one  musician  who  can  earn  his  daily  bread  by 
doing  his  best — or,  for  that  matter,  by  doing  his  worst. 
There  are,  I  know,  composers  who  have  lived  for  a 
few  years  on  the  fruits  of  their  artistic  labours  ;  but 
unless  they  have  had  private  incomes  they  have  inevit- 
ably in  the  long  run  been  driven  back  upon  teaching  : 
a  few  who  to-day  are  living  by  their  compositions  will 
shortly  be  driven  back  into  teaching.  And  unless  a 
man  is  born  with  the  instinct  for  teaching  there  is  no 
trade  more  carefully  calculated  by  a  thoughtful  provi- 
dence than  that  for  murdering  every  element  in  him 
that  is  fine  and  beautiful. 

Matters  having  got  to  this  stage  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future.  We 
cannot  go  on  for  ever,  if  we  mean  to  become  a  musical 
people,  as  we  are  going  at  present.  The  distinguished 
author  of  the  work  which  I  have  taken  as  a  pretext  for 
this  article  insists,  with  an  insistence  which  is  indeed 
painfully  pathetic,  that  the  fine  fruits  of  what  he  calls 
the  musical  renaissance  in  England  are  three  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Parrj',  Stanford  and  Mackenzie.  That 
there  has  been  a  musical  renaissance,  so  far  as  the 
public  taste  for  fine  music  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  public  desire  to  hear  it  is  concerned,  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  doubted  ;  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  working 
at  the  composition  of  music  is  a  fact  I  cannot  now 
pretend  to  doubt,  since  I  have  just  admitted  it.  Some 
of  them  are  producing,  as  I  have  said,  admirable  work  : 
admirable,  ceitainly,  but  not  great:  work  which  rather 
betrays  honest  endeavour,  conscientiousness,  labour, 
than  inspiration.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  our 
author's  trio  are  amongst  the  best  of  them.  Some  years 
ago  Dr.  Mackenzie  wrote  some  beautiful  music  ;  his 
"  Colomba  "  and  "Troubadour"  are  precious  posses- 
sions of  mine  :  often  I  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  amuse 
myself  with  them.  But  Dr. — or  Sir  Alexander — 
Mackenzie  writes  nothing  now  to  compare  with  the 
stuff  he  brought  forth  in  the  ancient  days.   Dr.  Stanford 


once  wrote  some  good  music  :  his  "  Shamus  O'Brien" 
and  his  settings  of  Browning's  Cavalier  Songs  were 
good.  But  Dr.  Stanford  writes  nothing  now  to 
compare  with  these.  As  for  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
he  has  not,  to  my  mind,  written  a  bar  that  can 
be  seriously  considered  as  music.  And  even  the  best 
work  of  the  best  of  the  three  men — Mackenzie — cannot 
be  classed  as  very  great  music.  Yet  it  is  to  precisely 
these  three  men,  held  up  as  exemplars,  and  nowadays 
in  reality  only  mediocrities,  that  the  few  people  in 
England  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  music  go  when- 
ever they  want  music  ;  and  in  consequence  the  big 
public  which,  after  all,  contains  a  number  of  men  and 
women  who  recognise  and  love  the  lovely  thing  when 
they  hear  it,  grow  more  and  more  disgusted  even.-  day 
with  such  English  music  as  they  are  enabled  to  hear. 
This  booming  of  our  Academics,  this  placing  of  them  as 
our  great  musical  men,  has  worked  immeasurable 
harm.  It  has  prevented  the  younger  men  gaining 
a  fair  "show";  it  has  convinced  the  people  that 
nothing  good  in  music  can  come  from  an  English- 
man. This  booming  has  gone  on  in  the  press  for 
years  ;  now  it  has  commenced  in  books  ;  and  now  it 
must  be  stopped  for  ever.  Now  it  must  definitely 
be  stated  that  Parry,  Stanford  and  Mackenzie 
are  not  the  men  to  be  looked  to  for  our  final 
salvation.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what  the  younger 
men  will  do  :  Elgar,  Bantock,  Learmount  Drysdale, 
MacCunn,  Marshall  Hall  and  the  rest  have  all  written 
excellent  stuff ;  but  none  of  them  has  shown  himself  a 
composer  of  tremendous  genius.  Still,  we  can  hope  for 
something  from  all  of  them.  If  they  are  given  fair 
opportunities  at  the  festivals  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
they  will  do  better  than  the  Academic  crowd.  In  the  , 
meantime  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember  that  < 
the  Academic  crowd,  no  matter  how  it  is  puffed  and  5 
praised  in  the  press  and  in  books,  does  not  represent 
English  music.  It  lives  upon  English  music,  and  that  * 
is  all.  : 
This  is  not  the  place  for  obituaries,  but  I  must  find  i 
room  for  some  mention  of  Mr.  Alfred  Plumpton.  Mr.  j 
Plumpton  was  for  many  years  musical  director  of  the  j 
Palace  Theatre.  That  he  did  his  work  as  a  workman  < 
should  is  the  least  of  his  claims  to  remembrance,  for  he  i 
did  very  much  more  than  could  be  expected  of  him.  Of  ; 
course  he  had  to  play  a  lot  of  ordinary  music-hall  stuff ; 
but  he  delighted  to  insert  what  he  used  to  call  "some- 
thing good  "  into  the  programme  for  the  "  interval  " — 
which  is  to  say  that  period  during  which  the  perform- 
ance is  suspended  and  nearly  everyone  goes  out  to 
take  refreshment  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  wrote  a  line  about  Mr.  Plumpton  in  his  lifetime, 
and  when  I  heard  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  I  reproached  myself  for  my 
failure  to  acknowledge  the  many  services  he  had 
rendered  me.  He  was  always  willing  to  put  on  any 
special  piece  that  one  asked  for,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  did  so  for  me.  He  was  a  much  abler  man 
than  any  of  our  Academic  crew,  and  he  will  be  badly 
missed  at  the  Palace.  But  he  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Finck,  also  a  very  able  musician,  and  one  who  can  be 
trusted  to  continue  Mr.  Plumpton's  traditions. 

J.  F.  R. 


THE   EAGLE   AND   LION  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

THE  chairman  of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company 
spoke  very  strongly  at  the  annual  meeting  about 
a  circular  that  had  been  issued  to  the  shareholders, 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  transfer  or  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Eagle,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  of  the  circular.  The  chairman  is  not  a  man 
likely  to  speak  without  good  reason  on  such  a  subject 
as  this,  and  we  think  the  recent  progress  of  the  Eagle 
is  such  as  to  make  its  continued  existence  as  a  separate 
office  entirely  justifiable  and  desirable.  It  is  no  good 
ignoring  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  company 
had  drifted  into  an  unsatisfactory  position,  but  at 
the  valuation  made  at  the  end  of  1S97  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  placed  upon  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis.  As  the  result  of  doing  this  no  bonus 
was  declared  upon  that  occasion,  but  the  course  which 
was  taken  was  typical  of  a  thoroughly  high-class  British 
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office.  Many  directors  and  managfers  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  have  sought  to  minimise  the  unsatis- 
factory features  in  the  position  of  the  office  ;  but  the 
Eagle  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  exaggerated 
every  point  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  captious 
critics,  would  tell  against  the  office.  The  weak  points 
were  emphasised,  and  the  strong  ones  to  a  great  extent 
ignored.  In  such  circumstances  as  these  one  naturally 
feels  confidence  in  the  management,  and  that  confidence 
is  justified  by  recent  annual  reports. 

In  1901  a  satisfactory  volume  of  new  business  was 
obtained  and  the  expenditure  at  which  the  business  was 
conducted  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  of 
recent  years.  The  funds  showed  a  decrease  of  some 
^40,000,  and  the  premium  income  exhibited  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  small  falling  off  which  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  recent  years.  We  cannot  pretend  that  the 
Eagle  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  offices  for  par- 
ticipating policy-holders  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
transacts  certain  classes  of  business  of  a  useful,  and 
somewhat  exceptional,  character,  its  financial  basis  is 
sound  and  strong  beyond  all  question,  and  a  difficult 
period  in  its  long  history  has  been  negotiated  honourably 
and  successfully. 

Insurance  companies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  exhibit, 
when  properly  handled,  a  wonderful  power  of  recupera- 
tion ;  but  occasionally  the  affairs  of  an  office  are 
managed  in  such  hopelessly  incompetent  fashion  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  except  transfer  the  business  and 
cease  to  exist.  The  Lion  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  was  established  in  1879,  and  has 
scarcely,  if  ever,  been  anything  but  a  dismal  failure. 
The  total  amount  received  in  premiums  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  office  up  to  the  end  of  igoo  amounted 
to  nearly  ^3,800,000  and  the  losses  and  expenses  to 
;^4, 060,000.  The  result  is  to  show  an  absolute  trading 
loss  of  more  than  ^260,000.  The  shareholders  have 
paid  up  over  ^^350, 000,  in  return  for  which  they  have 
received  in  all  ^£[^50,000  in  dividends  and  about  ^^77,000 
from  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  so  that  they 
have  absolutely  lost  about  ;^225,ooo,  and  received 
no  interest  upon  their  money.  In  addition  to  this 
loss  of  ;^23o,ooo  must  be  added  the  sum  of  nearly 

50,000  for  interest  earned  on  investments,  making 
the  total  loss  to  the  shareholders  more  than  ;^375,ooo 
in  the  course  of  about  twenty-one  years. 

These  exceptionally  disastrous  results  are  due  to 
extravagant  expenditure,  and  a  long  continuance  of  bad 
and  incapable  management.  The  story  of  the  Lion 
forms  a  useful  warning,  and  nothing  but  satisfaction 
can  be  felt  that  the  final  wreck,  which  has  been  im- 
pending for  so  long,  has  come  at  last. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRISH  LAND  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Queensgate,  Inverness,  31  March,  1902. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  your 
last  issue  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

Keeping  in  view  the  opposing  interests  dealt  with  in 
the  Bill,  the  Chief  Secretary's  proposals  are  perfectly  fair  \ 
and  have  evidently  been  well  considered.  The  proposal  ! 
to  exclude  legal  charges  in  transferring  the  estates  is 
specially  commendable,  and  the  provision  for  assisting 
landlords  to  retain  their  mansion  houses,  policies  and 
home  farms  will  prove  a  strong  inducement  to  some 
landlords  to  sell  the  remainder  of  their  estates.  Should, 
however,  the  passing  of  the  Bill  result  in  inducing  sales 
Df  estates  to  any  large  extent,  the  main  defect  of  the  Act 
ivill  be  found  to  lie  in  its  proposed  form  of  administra- 
:ion. 

There  could  be  no  better  tribunal  than  the  Land  Com- 
Tiission  for  determining  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
and,  and  for  distributing  the  purchase  price  to  those 
laving  claims  on  the  estate,  but  the  performance  of 
;hose  two  important  functions  should  end  the  Land 
Z^ommission's  connexion  with  the  property. 

There  are  several  potent  objections  to  the  employ- 
nent  of  the  Land  Commission  as  proposed  in  the  Bill. 


They  are  already  greatly  overburdened  with  work,  with 
the  evident  certainty  of  their  labours  being  increased 
by  the  accumulation  of  appeals,  but  the  policy  of 
burdening  a  judicial  body  with  the  administration  and 
ordinary  factory  business  of  the  purchased  estates  will 
be  found  unworkable  in  a  national  change  of  land 
ownership  ;  besides  it  would  be  extremely  undesirable 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  defaulting  purchasers  or 
rentpayers  to  be  undertaken  by  any  Government 
official, 

The  purchasing  or  administrative  body  should  be  the 
Parish  or  County  Council,  who  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Land  Commission  for  the  purchase 
and  to  the  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  due  and  regular 
payment  of  the  annual  rent  charge.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Government  would  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of 
administration  ;  and  the  ratepayers  in  every  parish  or 
county  being  collectively  interested  in  the  annual  rent 
charge,  or  the  rents  of  unpurchased  holdings  being 
regularly  paid,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  officials 
to  enforce  payment. 

As  the  Chief  Secretary  is  evidently  fully  conscious  of 
the  increasing  evil  resulting  from  the  existing  power  of 
unlimited  appeal  against  the  sub-commissioners'  deci- 
sions in  fixing  fair  rents,  why  not  by  a  single  clause  in 
the  present  Bill  put  a  stop  to  an  evil,  the  result  of 
which  is  not  only  to  squander  annually  in  barren  litiga- 
tion a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Land  Commission, 
but  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  alive  that 
spirit  of  estrangement  and  illwill  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  Ireland  for 
centuries. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  a  Land  Purchase  Act, 
however  advantageous,  can  only  be  gradually  realised  ; 
but  the  removal  of  a  defect  in  an  existing  Act  would  be 
immediately  operative. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Gordon. 

P.S. — In  order  to  simplify  procedure  of  transfer,  the 
Bill  should  contain  a  clause  abolishing  the  Crown's 
claim  for  Quit  Rents.  When,  as  Dr,  Traill  states,  it 
takes  ^56 — the  fees  of  four  lawyers  at  ^£^14  each — to 
locate  a  Quit  Rent  of  17^.,  it  seems  high  time  to  abolish 
Quit  Rents  and  the  Quit  Rent  Office.— G.  G. 


POET  TO  THE  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Eastlea,  Udney  Park,  Teddington,  2  April,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  enjoyment  your  witty 
article  in  the  current  issue  on  A  Successful  Literary 
Man,  and,  if  not  too  late,  shall  be  glad  of  a  word  or 
two  with  you  anent  your  first  pronouncement  on  the 
above  topic  (15  March)  under  the  title  "Stephen 
Phillips— Poet  to  the  Trade". 

If,  after  the  terrible  castigation  administered  in  that 
article,  the  shutters  of  the  Phillips  firm  have  not  been 
put  up  once  for  all,  may  I  even  now  suggest  that  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  begging  the  question  in  your  writer's 
assumption  that  "so  many  able  and  cultivated  men  " 
(who  have  praised  Mr.  Phillips)  "  could  lose  their  head 
at  the  same  moment  "  ?  Does  not  the  law  of  probability 
make  this  unlikely  ?  Sir,  this  is  the  age  of  revised  (and 
reversed)  literary  judgments,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  before  I  learned  from  your  dictum — which  comes 
with  Delphic  force — that  "anyone  who  can  write  at  all 
could  do  the  literary  part  of  the  business  ",  I  —  in  my 
fatuity,  with  others  equally  fatuous — -admired  Mr. 
Phillips'  blank  verse  as  possessing  merit  out  of  the 
common,  and  was  even  inept  enough  to  think  many 
lines  from  "Marpessa",  e.g. ,  surpassingly  lovely.  We 
know  now  that  most  of  us  could  do  as  well  if  we  tried. 

Then  again,  having  just  read  "Herod"  through,  I 
was  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  a  fine 
dramatic  poem.  But,  Sir,  "Herod",  "Paolo  and 
Francesca",  "Ulysses"  and  the  rest  are  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  exploded  frauds.    Alas,  poor  Phillips  ! 

Some  time  ago,  the  eyes  were  confronted  by  copious 
extracts  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily  press 
from  the  "poems"  of  a  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  I  think. 
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You  would  do  us  uninitiated  ones  a  further  service  if 
you  would  g:ive  us  your  estimate  of  that  "educated 
driveller"  (the  expression  is  not  mine)  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Phillips,  first  as  an  advertiser,  second  as  a 
poet. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Hanford. 

[So  far  from  assuming  that  "  so  many  able  and  cul- 
tivated men  could  lose  their  head  at  the  same  moment  ", 
we  said  it  was  "not  credible"  that  they  could.  "The 
explanation  of  their  laudation  of  Mr.  Phillips  "  was  not 
want  of  ability. — Ed.  S.  R.J 


STREET  NOISES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Villa  Beausite,  St.  Philippe,  Nice, 

25  March,  1902. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  article  on  "  Street 
Noises"  that  dogs  are  not  forgotten,  for  they  are  often 
the  greatest  offenders  of  all.  No  one,  either  for  use  or 
ornament,  should  keep  a  dog  that  is  an  annoyance  to 
his  neighbours.    Every  barking  dog  is. 

Nice  is  perhaps  of  all  places  I  have  visited,  with  the 
exception  of  Cashmere  and  Constantinople,  the  most 
persecuted  by  dogs.  In  the  daytime  it  is  bad  enough, 
at  night  it  is  often  torture. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  villas  and  houses,  every  rentier, 
every  small  farmer  lets  his  yapping  cur  out  with 
instructions  to  bark  for  the  protection,  as  he  says,  of 
his  cabbages  and  his  tame  rabbits. 

It  is  very  trying,  but  there  is  no  remedy  or  redress. 

As  for  cats,  there  is  a  remedy.  "  Care  will  kill  a 
cat",  and  so  will  bullets  or  brickbats.  A  man  is  not 
cursed  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  cat.  With  dogs, 
alas  !  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Eden. 

THE  STUDY  OF  S.  FRANCIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

Sir, — I  have  been  asked  by  M.  Paul  Sabatier  to 
make  known  to  all  lovers  of  S.  Francis  that  a  new 
society  is  being  formed  of  all  students  of  the  Saint  and 
of  others  who  have  no  time  for  study  but  are  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerns  him.  It  is  called  "  Socidte 
Internationale  d'Etudes  Franciscaines  "  and  has  its 
headquarters  at  Assisi.  On  application  with  stamped 
envelope  I  will  send  anyone  a  copy  of  the  prospectus. 

James  Adderley. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Santa  Ana,  California,  U.S.A. 

Sir, — In  my  previous  letter  concerning  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  I 
broke  off  at  the  point  at  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Though 
the  Aberdeen  Ministry  did  not  succeed  in  pre- 
venting the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  acquire  a  share  for  Great  Britain, 
and  that  without  resorting  to  force.  Mexico  would 
willingly  have  ceded  California  for  a  small  con- 
sideration, knowing  well  that  she  was  powerless  to 
retain  it,  and  her  jurisdiction  over  it  being  but  nominal. 
But  the  Ministry  would  have  none  of  it,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  their  friend,  the  Great 
Republic. 

About  this  time  loomed  up  the  "  Oregon  question  ". 
In  1821  the  British  Government  had  supported  the 
United  States  in  resisting  an  outrageous  claim  of 
Russia  to  treat  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  mare 


clausum.  After  the  negotiations  had  terminated,  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with 
Russia,  which  defined  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  contracting  parties  as  54°  40' 
north  latitude.  The  ingenuity  of  this  neat  little  trick 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
territory  south  of  this  line  had  been  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  and  occupied  by  its  agents  for  several  genera- 
tions, while  the  United  States  had  never  a  foothold 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  it.  But  the  treaty  was 
intended  by  its  originators  as  a  base  for  a  claim  by  the 
United  States  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  not  in  the 
possession  of  Russia  or  Mexico,  thus  shutting  out  Great 
Britain  from  access  to  the  sea. 

Later  this  claim  was  actually  set  up.  Fifty-four, 
Forty  or  Fight  !  became  the  watch-cry  of  all  parties  in 
the  United  States,  who  would,  had  they  dared,  have 
made  it  their  war-cry.  This  not  being  found  feasible,  they 
resorted  to  the  American  game  of  "  bluff",  in  which,  of 
course,  they  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat.  Though  they 
did  not  surrender  the  whole  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  they  effected  a  compromise  which  put  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  an  immense  territory, 
with  some  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  to  which 
they  had  about  as  much  colour  of  right  as  they  had  to 
the  coast  of  Hindustan,  and  eventually  lost  to  Great 
Britain  the  control  of  some  four  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  richest  forest,  arable  and  mineral 
land  in  North  America. 

When  in  1850  the  British  ministry  negotiated  the 
Bulwer-Clayton  treaty  it  did  look  as  if  they  had  scored 
a  point.  But  how  does  it  look  now  ?  That  treaty,  it 
is  true,  prevented  the  seizure  of  Nicaragua  by  America, 
but  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  surrendered  territory 
over  which  she  had  acquired  control,  whereas  the 
United  States  possessed  none.  Now  the  treaty  is 
abrogated  and  the  United  States  is  paramount  in  the 
land. 

During  the  Civil  War,  which  the  American  states- 
man, Mr.  Seward,  proposed  to  avert  by  sending  agents 
to  Canada  to  stir  up  rebellion  against  the  Mother 
Country,  another  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  British 
Ministry.  They  had  but  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
French  Emperor  for  a  joint  intervention,  and  America's 
power  for  mischief  would  have  been  at  an  end  for 
several  generations  at  least.  Though  this  action 
would  have  been  the  correct  one  from  a  diplomatic 
standpoint,  no  Englishman  will  be  disposed  to  blame 
them  for  their  refusal  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for  had 
they  done  so,  slavery  would  have  received  a  new  lease 
of  life.  But  in  acceding  to  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  for  the  submission  to  a  board  of  arbitration  of 
the  "Alabama"  claims  they  were  guilty  of  their  usual 
blunder.  It  was  urged  by  American  officials  that  it  would 
be  for  her  best  interest  for  England  to  submit  the  matter 
to  an  impartial  tribunal,  as  then,  no  matter  what  the 
award,  it  being  accepted  by  us,  a  better  feeling  would 
be  inaugurated.  But  what  was  the  actual  result  ?  No 
sooner  was  the  verdict  given,  which  was  based  upon 
principles  never  before  recognised  by  any  nation,  than 
the  clamour  against  Great  Britain  was  redoubled  in 
force,  and  the  verdict  was  used  as  a  justification  for  it. 
Had  the  matter  been  allowed  to  drop,  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  ill-feeling  would  have  been  far  less. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  assumed  that  it  was  Great 
Britain's  best  interest  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
American  Republic.  Can  anyone  doubt  it  ?  It  would 
not  only  have  been  better  for  England  but  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Had  the  British  ministries  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities,  four-fifths  of  the  North- 
American  continent,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  "Mexico, 
would  have  now  been  the  home  of  a  people  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  a  free  and  stable  government  and  loyal  to 
their  mother  country.  As  it  is,  a  large  part  of  this 
territory  is  occupied  by  a  population  which,  though  to  a 
great  extent  British  by  descent,  is  hostile  to  Great 
Britain,  and  whose  actions  are  a  continual  menace  to 
her  peace.  No  one,  not  short-sighted,  could  have 
avoided  seeing  this  while  it  still  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  none  but  the  stone-blind  can  fail  to  see 
it  now. 

The  impression  that  to  some  extent  prevails  in 
England  that  American  hostility  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
is  entirely  erroneous.    True,  there  is  a  coterie  of  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  In  New  York  that  admire  our  country 
and  countrymen  and  are  ready  hospitably  to  entertain 
English  visitors.  But  these  "  Anglomaniacs  as  they 
are  styled  by  their  countrymen,  are  in  no  wise  typical 
of  Americans,  and  have  absolutely  no  political  influence. 
True,  there  are  some  journals,  chiefly  in  New  York, 
that  favour  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain. 
But  these  are  few  and  far  between,  and  can  make  no 
headway  against  the  tide  of  antagonism  to  all  things 
British  that  periodically  sweeps  across  the  country. 
It  is  true,  too — and  it  speaks  for  their  honesty  and 
courage — that  almost  every  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  American  papers  in  South  Africa,  including  Captain 
Slocum,  the  military  attachd,  gave  a  true  and  impartial 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and,  besides, 
were  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  commanders  and 
men  engaged  in  the  war.  But  this  testimony  was 
never  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  was  ignored 
by  the  newspapers,  or  if  published  at  ail  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  mass  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse 
originating  either  in  the  continental  Bureau  of  Lies,  or 
those  Englishmen  who  are  inclined  to  believe  all  evil  of 
the  English  Government  and  its  officials. 

Some  abuse  that  would  otherwise  be  showered  upon 
Great  Britain  by  the  American  press  is  stayed  by  a 
fancied  resemblance — which  does  not  exist — between 
the  conditions  in  South  Africa  and  those  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  being  assumed,  they  could  not  without 
some  inconsistency  censure  one  without  censuring  the 
other.  It  is  also  somewhat  lessened  by  an  idea, 
encouraged  by  a  few  loud-mouthed  Little  Englanders, 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  some  sort  under  an  American 
protectorate.  This  tickles  their  vanity,  and  inclines 
them  to  be  more  lenient  than  otherwise  they  would  be. 
Many  of  these  cherish  the  alluring  idea  that  the  British 
Government  is  waiting  anxiously  for  the  fiat  of  the 
Great  Republic,  and  that  British  ministers  are  losing 
sleep,  haunted  by  the  terror  of  a  possible  "interven- 
tion "  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  consequent  smashing 
of  the  British  Empire.  This  universal  dislike  of 
England  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation on  its  shores,  for  the  foreign  immigrant  has 
no  ideas  of  his  own  about  the  matter.  Neither  is  it 
caused,  as  certain  Irish  "  patriots  "  in  Parliament  and 
out  flatter  themselves  is  the  case,  by  the  influence  of 
their  countrymen  here,  for  their  proclivities  are  only 
played  upon  by  the  different  political  parties.  The  real 
reason  of  this  hostility — as  I  pointed  out  several  years 
ago  in  a  London  journal — is  that  the  people  are  deli- 
berately taught  hatred  and  contempt  of  England  in  the 
schools.  The  prejudice  thus  engendered  cannot  be 
eradicated  in  one  generation. 

Those  who  doubt  the  ability  of  a  British  ministry 
to  cope  with  American  politicians  may  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  their 
opinion.  The  Nicaragua  business  is  supposed  to  be 
settled,  and  if  it  were  sure  that  America  would  abide 
by  the  letter  of  the  new  treaty  it  would  be  settled. 
But  are  we  justified  in  believing  that  it  is  America's  inten- 
tion to  do  so  ?  Not  if  we  may  accept  as  the  intent  of  the 
Government  what  is  advocated  in  the  press.  An  article 
in  the  "San  Francisco  Chronicle"  of  December  9th 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  general  idea.  The 
writer  asserts  that  the  clause  of  that  treaty  that  pro- 
vides for  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  the  one 
limiting  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  United  States  of 
protecting  it  to  a  permission  to  "police"  it,  do  not 
mean  what  they  say,  and,  in  any  case,  whether  they  do 
or  not,  the  United  States  intends  to  disregard  them. 
The  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  writer  to  explain  away 
the  force  of  these  clauses,  is  remarkable  more  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  a  sign  of  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  other  question— the  Alaska  matter — will  tax  all 
the  diplomatic  power  of  the  Ministry  to  arrange  with- 
out a  complete  surrender  of  all  British  and  Canadian 
rights.  The  Americans  have  rushed  in  and  occupied 
territory  to  which  they  have  no  shadow  of  right  but 
that  given  by  their  absurd  interpretation  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Treaty  and  they  do  not  intend  to  surrender 
one  inch  if  force  or  bluff  will  enable  them  to  retain  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Johnston. 


REVIEWS. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  HER  SEX. 

"The  Works  of  George  Eliot."  Library  Edition, 
10  vols.  los.  6d.  net  each  ;  The  Warwick  Edition, 
14  vols.  2.y.  net  each.  London  :  Blackwood. 
1902. 

IT  is  good  to  see  monuments  to  departed  greatness 
such  as  these  collected  editions  in  a  literary  period 
when  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  is  barren.  The  young 
and  foolish,  crude  in  taste,  in  education  and  experience, 
and  eager,  as  is  natural  to  youth,  for  the  novelties  of 
their  day  ensure  what  seems  a  monstrous  popularity 
for  certain  writers  of  novels  in  vogue  at  present.  It  is 
swollen  too  by  others  who  have  not  their  excuse  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  whose  minds  are  not  so  much  un- 
formed as  non-existent  so  far  as  judgment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  literature  are  in  question.  Who  are  the  writers 
now  whose  works  we  can  suppose  will  be  collected 
forty  years  hence,  and  take  their  place  amongst  the 
Olympians  of  the  library  and  be  established  as  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  every  cultivated  household  ?  It 
would  be  an  unhappy  prospect  for  the  before-mentioned 
young  people  when  they  become  sensible  persons  of 
middle  age,  if  there  were  not  such  collections  as  these 
awaiting  them.  We  who  have  attained  that  difficult 
age  when  a  novel  is  the  most  tedious  of  all  human  per- 
formances, with  the  exception  of  impotent  poetry,  if  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  love  story  of  an  immature  boy 
and  girl,  would  otherwise  greatly  pity  them.  They  came 
too  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  read,  as  they  appeared, 
the  works  of  the  novelists  who  will  be  found  worthy  of 
collected  editions.  How  unfortunate  for  them  that  the 
writers  whose  acquaintance  they  made  in  the  circulating 
libraries  had  ponderosity  anddulness  without  genius,  or 
were  melodramatic  and  extravagant  without  mystery, 
charm,  or  taste  !  Taking  the  novel-reading  period  from 
fifteen  to  thirty,  when  the  crave  for  novels  begins  to 
slacken,  unless  the  reader  is  an  ill-educated  woman,  this 
must  have  been  the  experience  of  mostpeoplestill  reading 
current  novels.  The  best  they  can  have  known  will  have 
been  Stevenson,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  who  have  certainly  not  been 
ponderous  because  they  have  had  too  little  substance, 
but  to  whose  melodrama  we  must  grant  a  certain 
style  and  good  sense  and  discretion  which  raise  them 
out  of  the  class  of  coarse  melodramatic  novels. 
And  then  there  are  one  or  two  other  writers  who 
during  this  supposed  novel-reading  life  will  have  added 
something  to  the  permanent  stock.  Mr.  Meredith  perhaps 
with  "Diana  of  the  Crossways ",  or  "One  of  Our 
Conquerors":  or  there  may  be  "John  Inglesant  "  or 
"Aylwin".  Mr.  Meredith's  collection  is  being  made. 
It  will  be  ready  for  those  whose  novel-reading  is  con- 
fined to  the  collected  editions  of  the  masters  ranged  on 
their  own  library  shelves,  and  for  whom  the  productions 
of  the  day  have  no  charm.  Then  we  may  hope  that 
when  they  have  become  bored,  their  curiosity  in 
imaginary  lives  having  been  sated  through  experience 
of  their  own,  they  may  have  enough  love  of  literature  to 
turn  to  the  collected  editions  of  works  of  other  days  in 
the  absence  of  anything  of  value  remaining  of  their  own. 
They  will  leave  the  young  and  foolish  to  read  the  novels 
telling  of  brand-new  loves,  and  fussing  about  social  and 
other  problems  that  have  come  into  existence  since 
they  formed  their  own  conclusions  about  things  and 
settled  down  to  the  plan  of  life  possible  for  themselves. 

Old  ways  of  living,  old  ways  of  thinking,  old  scenes, 
old  loves,  these  are  the  objects  that  we  can  dwell  on 
for  refreshment  of  mind.  The  masters  of  the  novel 
know  this,  and  the  novels  we  read  were  written  either 
in  the  past  tense,  as  we  may  say,  or  they  have  become 
that  tense  to  us  in  the  effluxion  of  time.  George  Eliot's 
novels  were  written  so  :  she  starts  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  her  own  time — at  least  of  writing — and  she  takes 
you  into  the  pre-railway  period.  It  is  the  only  time 
one  cares  to  read  about  in  a  novel,  everything  and 
everybody  since  then  finds  an  appropriate  chronicle  in 
the  daily  newspaper.  But  she  did  not  go  too  far  back 
except  in  one  memorable  instance  ;  and  her  readers 
have  regretted  it  ever  since.  She  intended  "  Romola" 
to  be  her  greatest  novel  and  it  was  not.  If  it  had 
come  out  so  she  would   have   ranked   amongst  the 
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greatest  writers — with  the  men  that  is  to  say.  As  it  is 
she  is  only  amongst  the  greatest  women  writers.  She 
wrote  on  a  larger  plan  than  any  woman  writer  had 
done  before  her  :  she  had  much  more  learning  than  any 
of  the  women  writers  before  her  possessed  ;  but  her 
methods  were  essentially  the  same  as  theirs.  When 
she  got  out  of  her  own  experiences — she  was  not 
outside  them  merely  because  she  wrote  of  pre-railway 
days — in  "  Romola  ",  she  failed  to  create  a  world  she 
had  not  known.  Scott  and  Thackeray  could  do  it  : 
she  did  not,  though  she  came  nearest  of  all  her  sister 
authors  to  the  big  bow-wow  style  of  which  Scott 
spoke  when  he  contrasted  his  own  work  with  the 
feminine  dexterity  and  neatness  of  Miss  Austen's. 
George  Eliot  in  some  of  her  tones  appeared  to 
suggest  that  there  was  a  beard  under  the  muffler,  but  it 
would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  the  acumen  of 
Dickens  to  discover  that  they  were  not  really  masculine. 

Yet  there  is  even  still  a  vague  feeling  that  her 
genius  was  more  masculine  than  feminine.  It  is  true 
she  had  more  interest  than  women  usually  have  in  im- 
personal subjects,  and  in  consequence  was  duller  than 
clever  women  usually  are  in  writing  or  talking  of 
what  they  care  for.  Women  do  not  so  often  bore 
people  by  talking  about  serious  subjects  as  men 
do  :  the  danger  with  them  is  being  too  prolix  about 
trivialities.  The  best  women  writers  have  been  very 
successful  in  combining  keen  observation  with  a 
humorous  sense  of  the  details  of  everyday  common- 
place persons  and  things  which  men  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  analyse  much  less  to  describe.  But 
women  do  not  like  it  more  than  men  do  when  it  is  done 
well.  To  do  it  well  is  the  most  characteristic  result  of 
women's  literary  skill.  It  is  their  humour  but  it  does 
not  lie  near  the  sources  of  tears.  Where  is  the  great 
woman  humourist  in  this  sense  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  fun,  satire,  comicality  in  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  in 
"Marriage"  in  "  Cranford ",  and  in  George  Eliot's 
books  especially,  but  it  is  of  the  same  invariable 
feminine  surface  type.  There  is  a  manlier  note  how- 
ever in  George  Eliot's  perception  of  the  paganism 
underlying  middle-class  orthodoxy.  She  is  the  manliest 
of  the  women  humourists,  and  while  she  could  write 
about  the  Dodsons,  or  Mr.  Brooke,  as  Miss  Austen 
might  have  written  about  them,  she  could  write  the 
chapter  on  the  Red  Durham  in  "Silas  Marner"  as 
Dickens  might  have  written  it,  or  rather  Mr.  Hardy,  for  it 
is  a  more  subtle  bit  of  insight  into  the  rustic  mind  than 
would  have  inspired  Dickens.  But  the  conformity  to 
feminine  type  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  choice 
of  her  favourite  subjects.  Clergymen,  doctors,  more 
doubtfully  lawyers — for  women  know  that  profession 
least — tradesmen,  old  maids  and  female  domestic 
servants,  have  been  lovingly  described  by  the  female 
pen  from  the  time  it  first  ventured  into  print.  With 
clergymen  and  doctors  George  Eliot  has  done  her  best, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  In  one  detail  she  is 
less  feminine.  She  has  few  old  maids.  They  are  in 
all  the  women  writers  we  have  mentioned,  and  in  the 
Brontes,  as  a  special  class.  Did  they  go  out  with  the 
railways  ?  But  there  are  some  delightful  specimens 
in  "  Janet's  Repentance  "  which  could  only  have 
been  drawn  by  a  feminine  hand.  Nor  have  men 
ventured  to  draw  so  freely  the  general  feminine 
character  as  these  women  writers.  The  insipid  fool 
as  the  model  of  fem.ale  excellence  has  always  betrayed 
the  hand  of  the  man.  Thackeray's  Amelia  Osborne  is 
after  all  the  classical  man-made  woman.  Women  have 
known  their  business  better,  and  they  have  given  us  a 
greater  variety  of  the  genus.  We  fancy  that  men  have 
picked  up  some  wrinkles  from  them,  and  we  do  not  now 
meet  so  often  even  in  their  novels  the  sort  of  woman 
that  women  themselves  contemptuously  term  dolls. 

Men  as  possible  lovers  and  husbands  are  very  greatly 
indebted  to  women  writers,  and  especially  to  George 
Eliot,  for  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  they  have 
pointed  out  from  what  a  mass  of  capricious  or  compli- 
cated motives  women  come  to  accept  them  in  that 
character.  What  a  warning  to  elderly  estimable  gentle- 
men was  Dorothea's  marriage  to  Dr.  Casaubon,  and  to 
handsome  clever  young  men  the  marriage  of  Lydgate 
with  Rosamund.  What  man  who  was  not  hopeless  as 
a  reasonable  being  could  ever  again  talk  that  arrant 
masculine  nonsense   about  marrying  a  woman  and 


forming  her  character  afterwards  ?  We  suspect  that 
George  Eliot  is  responsible  for  much  bachelordom. 
The  worst  of  it  is  we  can  be  as  little  sure  of 
the  best  of  these  delightful  George  Eliot  heroines  as  { i 
of  the  worst — though  we  do  not  remember  that  she 
has  a  really  melodramatic  lady  villain.  Is  there  not 
something  cynical  in  giving  Dorothea  to  Ladislaw, 
unless  the  latter  is  an  artistic  failure,  and  the  author 
imagined  she  had  made  him  more  eligible  than  he  really 
seems  to  the  reader?  And  the  irony  of  Adam  Bede, 
after  his  love  for  Hetty,  marrying  Dinah  who,  if  things 
are  what  they  seem,  was  made  for  Seth  !  Mr.  Tryan 
died  of  consumption  it  seems  to  us  in  time  to  escape  a 
very  doubtful  experiment  with  Janet  Dempster.  Daniel 
Deronda,  fortunately  for  his  happiness  we  believe,  be- 
came engaged  to  the  little  Jewess,  who  was  not  remark- 
able for  her  brains,  before  he  had  become  quite  too 
sympathetic  with  Mrs.  Grandcourt  who  when  she  became  1 
good  promised  to  be  very  good  indeed  for  the  future. 
And  then  dear  Maggie  Tulliver  who  was  so  much 
cleverer  and  superior  in  every  way  to  narrow  obstinate 
andcommon-senseTom.  Was  Tom  ever  comfortable  with 
her  ?  We  know  he  was  not,  nor  would  young  Wakem 
or  Stephen  Guest  have  been.  She  died  opportunely 
and  there  was  one  less  unhappy  marriage  in  the  world 
and  George  Eliot  whose  views  of  the  relationship  of 
the  sexes  are  decidedly  uncomfortable.  We  do  not 
wish  to  draw  any  profounder  moral  than  that  from  her 
philosophy.  They  may  be  true  ;  but  our  reminiscences 
of  them  do  not  seem  calculated  to  make  a  man  happier 
in  the  prospect  of  close  relations  with  that  sex  which 
George  Eliot  has  made  to  appear  so  excessively  i 
difficult.  : 


THE  JOURNALIST  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

"An  Editor's  Sermons."  By  Sir  Edward  Russell'.  < 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  '■ 
London  :  Unwin.     1901.    6^.  net. 

THIS  should  be  a  popular  book  with  the  clergy,  for 
it  supplies  them  with  a  triumphant  rejoinder  to 
the  querulous  layman.  "  You  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  sermons  "  the  parson  may  say  "  you  may  think  the  ■ 
layman  would  do  much  better,  but  try  this  '  editor's  | 
sermons  ',  and  see  how  you  would  fare  ".  We  should  1 
be  much  surprised  if  there  were  a  single  intelligent  lay- 
man  that  did  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  i 
clergyman  in  the  pulpit  is  sometimes  a  little  trying, 
the  journalist  would  be  a  hundredfold  worse.  The 
popular  preacher  is  an  unpleasant  thing  in  itself 
but  the  journalist  turned  preacher  is  an  offence.  Sir 
Edward  Russell  should  have  considered  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Holy  Ground,  and  that  there  are 
precincts  within  which  the  journalist  may  not  enter  ; 
or  cannot  enter  without  violation.  For  Sir  Edward 
Russell  has  written  these  sermons  distinctively  in  his 
capacity  as  journalist,  and  circulated  them  in  his  own 
daily  newspaper.  An  editor,  of  course,  or  a  journalist 
might  be  as  good  a  preacher  and  as  able  a  theo- 
logian as  anyone  else  but  not  in  his  journalistic 
capacity.  There  is  something  revolting  in  the  journalist, 
who  lives  by  the  hour  and  for  the  hour,  laying  hands 
on  the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
It  is  his  business,  perhaps,  to  pry  into  everything, 
but  surely  the  search  for  subjects  might  leave  at  any 
rate  these  eternal  solemnities  unrifled.  The  mundane 
touch  on  the  holiest  things  is  to  the  spiritual  nature 
acutely  painful  as  the  dentist's  stab  to  the  nerve  or 
the  loud  profanation  of  a  friend's  deep-hid  grief.  We  say 
emphatically  the  newspaper  is  not  the  place  wherein  to 
bare  the  heart  or  the  soul.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  is  just  the  man  to  write  a  preface  to  a  popular 
journalist's  work,  would  of  course  rejoin,  "  Do  you 
hold,  then,  that  religion  must  be  excluded  from  our 
ordinary  day  by  day  life  ?  "  A  weak  rejoinder  ;  daily 
life  is,  or  should  be,  informed  with  religion,  but  it 
should  not  be  informed  with  sermons.  Indeed  any 
person  who  thrust  the  most  deeply  sacred  things  into 
ordinary  conversation  at  any  ordinary  dinner  would  be 
felt  by  every  religious-minded  person  present  to  be 
profaning  holy  things.  A  newspaper  may  similarly  be 
informed  with  religion,  and  if  it  is,  it  will  avoid  putting 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Real  Presence  between  prices 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  prices  on  the  Turf. 
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We  are  not  impugning  Sir  Edward  Russell's  motives  : 
we  are  sure  they  were  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  admit 
that  it  required  a  certain  courage  in  the  editor  of  a 
secular  daily  to  include  sermons  in  his  paper.  There 
is,  too,  an  atmosphere  of  hail-fellow-well-met  geniality 
about  most  of  the  book.  In  short,  this  journalist 
has  some  of  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  the 
popular  preacher.  One  could  have  more  admira- 
tion for  his  courage  in  not  being  afraid  to  talk 
of  sacred  things,  if  his  theological  standpoint 
and  moral  attitude  fitted  less  nicely  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  those  amongst  whom  the  editor- 
preacher's  newspaper  circulated.  We  should  say 
it  was  most  unlikely  that  the  "Liverpool  Post" 
lost  a  single  reader  by  these  sermons  ;  it  probably 
gained  many.  Every  half  educated  person  in  these 
days  likes  to  be  told  that  dogma  is  nothing  ;  that  you 
need  believe  very  little  to  be  a  Christian  ;  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  is  "a  mere  relic  of  primitive  sectarian 
brawlings  and  phenomenal  imaginative  metaphysics  ". 
The  venture  into  philosophy  was  doubtless  not  one 
whit  less  impressive  to  this  editor's  congregation  be- 
cause to  a  metaphysician  and  a  philosopher  it  would  be 
absolutely  meaningless.  But  a  worse  feature  of  these 
sermons  than  their  cheapness  is  their  contemptible  appeal 
to  theological  prejudice.  Sir  Edward  Russell  knew  that 
Liverpool  was  the  home  of  the  Laymen's  League,  was 
anti-High  Church,  was  a  nonconformist  stronghold, 
accordingly  the  sermons  are  seasoned  throughout  with 
denunciations  of  the  "  sacerdotal  party  "  ;  of  "  the  sacer- 
dotal revolution  of  our  age,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Oxford  Movement";  of  those  "who  are  now 
engaged  in  identifying  Anglican  sacerdotalism  with 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  practice ".  Sir  Edward 
Russell  calls  himself  an  extreme  latitudinarian  :  is  that 
why  he  chose  of  all  days  Good  Friday  for  one  of 
these  exhibitions  of  ecclesiastical  partisanship  ?  Of 
lis  practical  lessens  we  will  give  one.  "There 
;an  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  to  dwell  on  sin 
n  one's  thoughts  either  too  little  or  too  much 
s  a  mistake,  and  has  a  bad  effect."  Is  not  that 
;difying.^  We  cite  it  as  a  sample  of  the  preacher's 
power  of  speech.  The  precept  he  wants  to  enforce  is 
5uite  a  sound  ore,  but  he  is  simply  unable  to  express  it 
;xcept  in  the  form  of  a  pointless  truism.  The  whole 
Dook  is  an  instance  of  cheap,  shallow,  unlearned  dealing 
ivith  very  high  matters.  It  may  have  emanated  from 
he  worthiest  of  motives,  but  this  preacher  should 
'emember  that  that  defence  can  be  urged,  we  at  any 
•ate  believe,  in  extenuation  of  practically  all  preach- 
nents.  Having  considered  these  sermons,  we  can  only 
say  that  for  their  preacher  to  undertake  to  criticise  the 
lergy  and  teach  them  their  business  as  preachers, 
LS  Sir  Edward  does  in  his  most  characteristic  chapter 
)n  "  Popular  Intellectual  Cultivation  ",  is  a  piece  of 
mpudence  unsurpassed  in  sublimity. 


MEDIEVAL  LONDON. 

'  The  Old  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall."    By  Edgar 

Sheppard.  London  :  Longmans.  1902.  21s.  net. 
'  Ancient  Royal  Palaces  in  and  near  Lcfndon."  By 

Frederic  Chapman.    Drawings  by  Thomas  R.  Way. 

London  :  John  Lane.    1902.    215-.  net. 
'  London  Afternoons."    By  W.  J.  Loftie.    London  : 

Cassell.     igoi.     105-.  6d.  net. 
'  Mediaeval  London."    By  Canon  Benham  and  Charles 

Welch.    London  :  Seeley.    1901.    5^.  net. 
'The   Oriental   Club   and    Hanover   Square."  By 

Alexander  F.  Baillie.    London  :  Longmans.  1901, 

255-.  net. 

rHESE  five  notable  works  deal  principally  with 
»-  London  in  mediaeval  times,  although  Mr.' 
aillie's  monogram  on  the  Oriental  Club  derives  its 
iterest  from  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Hanover 
quare  and  its  adjacent  streets  and  squares  came  to 
ie  built  near  a  site  ominously  known  to  our  ancestors 
3  Tyburn.  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  has  good  reason  to  be 
Iroud  of  the  favourable  reception  of  his  "  London 
I  ftcrnoons ",  a  volume  which  had  the  rare  fault  of 
3ing  too  short.  It  starts  an  appetite,  and  on  the  finish- 
|ig  of  it,  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  clamour  for  more, 
arely  Mr.  Loftie  could  have  shed  lustre  on  Hatton 


Garden  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  in  Ely  Place  still 
stands  the  ancient  and  very  lovely  church  of  S.  Ethel- 
dreda.  Then  there  is  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
which,  if  all  we  hear  comes  to  pass,  is  likely  enough,  at 
no  distant  time,  to  disappear  altogether.  Then  will  be 
swept  away  houses  indeed  "  historic,"  for  at  one  corner 
Peter  the  Great  was  lodged  whilst  at  the  opposite 
Samuel  Pepys  wrote  his  Diary.  Mere  Dickens  wrote 
"David  Copperfield  ",  and  at  the  door  of  No.  12 
Rousseau  is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  Voltaire.  Mr. 
Protector  Cromwell  was  often  a  guest  at  a  house  which 
belonged  to  his  son-in-law  Fairfax,  parts  of  which  are 
still  standing,  but  much  modernised.  Mr.  Loftie's  pen 
could  surely  do  justice  to  this  venerable  street  and  the 
streets  surrounding  it  :  John  Street,  where  the  Society 
of  Arts  holds  its  meetings,  Adam  Street,  which  was 
designed  by  the  architect  of  that  name,  and  Adelphi 
Terrace,  where  Garrick  died  and  Disraeli  is  said  to 
have  been  born.  Hard  by  stood  Durham  House,  in 
the  chapel  of  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  married  to 
Guilford  Dudley,  and  York  House,  which  Wolsey  got 
rid  of  to  build  Whitehall. 

Canon  Benham,  in  "  Mediaeval  London",  reproduces 
Wyngaerde's  panorama  of  Tudor  London,  a  far  mors 
lovely  city  than  we  imagine  it  could  possibly  have  been, 
a  city  of  countless  spires,  of  glorious  churches,  of 
spacious  halls  and  quaint  gabled  mansions,  of  which 
Crosby  Hall  still  remains  a  magnificent  specimen.  Mr. 
Loftie  surely  should  not  be  pleased  that  this  superb  old 
palace  is  "appropriately  converted  into  a  restaurant". 
The  richest  city  in  the  world  ought  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase and  preserve  for  posterity  the  finest  example  it 
possesses  of  its  erstwhile  medieval  magnificence.  It 
should  be  appropriately  converted  into  a  museum  of 
historic  relics  of  the  City  of  London. 

Our  metropolis  is  at  present  undergoing  a  complete 
metamorphosis.    New  streets  are  being  opened,  wide 
avenues  will  presently  cut  hideous  slums  in  twain,  and 
circuses  and  very  many  quadrangles  will  replace  acres 
of  desolate  courts  and  wicked  little  alleys.    So  far  so 
good  :   the    improvements    are   greatly  wanted  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  their  necessity.  Re- 
membering Shaftesbury  Avenue   and   Charing  Cross 
Road,  however,  one  may  well  have  misgivings  as  to 
their  architectural  prospects.     Are  they,  too,  to  be 
built  in  the  pretentious  pseudo-Flemish  style  which 
is  now  all  the  craze,  bad  Bruges  and  worse  Antwerp, 
or  cannot  our  architects  take  a  leaf  or  so  from  our  own 
Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Stuart  books  and  design  build- 
ings suggested  by,  let  us  say,  Crosby  Hall,  or  Sir 
Paul  Finder's   house,    lately   of    Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,    now   of    South    Kensington  Museum  ;  or 
still  better,  the    glorious   block   of   Furnival's  Inn, 
Holborn  ?    There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  new 
streets  should  not  be  as  picturesque  as  "improved". 
Short's,  in  the  Strand,  has,  in  a  measure,  solved  the 
question.     Look  at  the   quaint  model  that  has  been 
temporarily  erected  hard  by  St.  Mary  le-Strand  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  historic  collection  of  white  and 
red  ports  and  golden  and  brown  sherries,  and  ask  your- , 
self  if  even  in  its  embryo  state  it  is  not  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  Brummagen  Bruges  buildings  alongside  of 
it,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  fearsome  Cecil 
Hotel,  one  wing  of  which  it  seems  is  to  remain  per- 
manently flat  and  unfinished.    Why  do  we  all  regret 
Holywell  Street  ?    It  was  dirty,  narrow  and  probably 
very  unhealthy,  but,  for  all  that,  it   was  the  most 
picturesque  street  left  in  all  London.  Many  a  great  artist 
has  fallen  into  ecstasies  over  its  sky-line  of  pointed 
gables  and  has  immortalised  the  same  by  brush  or  pen 
and  ink,  honours  which  no  artist  has  yet  or  ever  will 
accord  to  the  Quadrant,  or  to  Northumberland  Avenue. 
If  our  new  streets  make  pictures,  our  Lofties  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  make  "  Afternoons  "  out  of  them 
and  in  the  far-oflf  future  tell  generations  to  come  all 
about  the  quaint  people  who  have  won  fame  and  fortune 
in  the  houses  that  lined  them,  just  as  the  Loftie  of  to-day 
tells  us  so  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  delightful 
folk  that  lived  and  died  in  that  quainter  London  which 
is  so  rapidly  fading  away. 

Mr.  Loftie  laments  the  disappearance  of  Northumber- 
land House,  which,  although  it  was  only  a  rococo- 
stucco,  a  substitute  for  a  much  older  palace,  and  perhaps 
the  most  inconvenient  dwelling-place  in  all  London,  was 
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exceedingly  picturesque,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  pretentious  Avenue,  where  the  inquisitive  Yankee 
sips  cocktails  in  up-to-date  American  bars  and  catches 
a  side-long  glance  of  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  from 
monster  hotel  windows. 

St.  James'  Palace,  concerning  which  Mr.  T.  R. 
Way  and  F.  Chapman  tell  us  some  interesting  facts, 
rather  prosaic  as  it  is,  has  the  advantage  over  that 
stolid  edifice  Buckingham  Palace  of  an  exceptionally 
picturesque  and  irregular  sky-line  ;  whereas  no  amount 
of  mask  screens  and  stucco  triumphal  arches  will  ever 
make  the  Victorian  Palace  otherwise  than  stodgy  and 
too  like  a  hotel.  We  need  but  glance  at  Mr.  Way's 
drawing  of  this  Palace  and  then  turn  to  the  delightful 
one  of  Hampton  Court  to  realise  that  after  all  the  chief 
charm  of  a  building  is  its  broken  outline,  its  towers, 
gables  and  oriels,  and  its  general  unexpectedness. 
These  fine  old  medieeval,  Tudor  and  Jacobean  palaces 
and  mansions  are  always  full  of  surprises,  whereas  your 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Whitehall  Offices  stare  at  you 
fully  revealed  in  all  their  solemn  starkness.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  distinctly  English  architecture  of 
the  good  old  Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Jacobean  times 
suits  our  climate  and  our  nationality  better  than  any 
other.  Its  very  intricacy  needs  the  softening  influence  of 
a  hazy  atmosphere  to  set  it  off  to  advantage.  Palladian 
architecture  demands  a  clear  sky  and  a  brilliant 
sunshine  to  reveal  the  firmness  of  its  outline  and 
the  beauty  of  its  detail.  Yet  Inigo  Jones'  ban- 
quetting  hall  at  Whitehall  is  superb  and  makes  us 
regret  the  disappearance  of  Holbein's  famous  gate 
which  stood  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  not  far  off,  but  was  pulled  down  to  en- 
large Parliament  Street.  Mr.  E.  Sheppard's  inte- 
resting work  on  Whitehall  Palace  leads  one  to  curse 
the  day  when  fire  destroyed  one  of  the  most  historic 
of  many  lost  palaces.  It  was  the  scene  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
gruesome  death  and  of  Charles  II. 's  brilliant  iniquities. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  banquetting  room, 
now  converted  into  a  Museum  of  Naval  Antiquities. 

A  very  different  book  from  *'  London  Afternoons  ", 
"  Medieeval  London"  or  "Ancient  Royal  Palaces  in 
and  near  London",  is  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Baillie's 
"Oriental  Club  and  Hanover  Square".  Tudor  and 
Elizabethan  London  had  long  since  been  nearly 
swallowed  up  by  the  Great  Fire  when  London,  no 
longer  confined  within  limits  by  the  Draconian  decrees 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  took  to  extending  itself 
westwards  with  gigantic  strides.  In  Charles  II. 's  time 
St.  James'  Square  was  built ;  then  came  Soho  and  its 
streets  and  squares;  and  finally  in  1708  John  Holmes, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  bought  the  manor  of  Tyburn  and 
sent  the  gallows  further  up  the  road  towards  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  Marble  Arch.  In  17 16  New 
Bond  Street  was  opened,  the  first  direct  communica- 
tion between  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street,  and  this 
probably  led  to  fashionable  houses  being  built  on  the 
area  now  called  Hanover  Square.  At  first  it  would 
appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  particular  square 
were  mostly  men  of  business,  but  presently  my  Lord 
Cowper,  High  Chancellor  of  England  purchased  a 
house,  if  not  exactly  in  Hanover  Square,  at  any  rate  in 
George  Street  hard  by.  Then  hither  came  the  wealthy 
Sir  Theodore  Jannessen,  but  he  did  not  stay  long  in  his 
new  house  for  he  presently  sold  it,  together  with  the 
manor  of  Wimbledon  to  that  grabbing  shrew  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Then  Lord  Hillsborough, 
in  1718,  installed  himself  in  the  Square.  His  son  was 
the  first  Marquess  of  Downshire  and  his  daughter, 
the  Lady  Mary  Amelia,  is  somewhat  of  a  link  with 
our  own  times,  since  she  married  in  1773  the  first 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  died  so  lately  as  1835  at 
Hatfield  House.  The  second  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
was  still  living  in  Hanover  Square  in  1830,  when 
the  present  Prime  Minister  was  born  at  Hatfield. 
According  to  tradition  Prince  Talleyrand  once  lived  in 
Hanover  Square,  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he 
resided  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Portland  Place.  Mr. 
Baillie,  however,  omits  a  very  remarkable  resident  in 
his  dear  Square,  Mme.  de  Balbi,  who  lived  in  a  very 
large  house,  since  cut  into  two,  on  the  side  of  the 
Square  nearest  Bond  Street.  Here  this  very  beautiful 
woman,  who  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  Prince 
Regent,  gave  weekly  receptions  on  a  prodigious  scale, 


her  musical  parties  being  exceedingly  brilliant.  Some- 
how or  other  Hanover  Square  has  always  been 
associated  with  music,  for  it  was  mainly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Gallini,  who  in  his  day,  was  called  the  "  Muse 
of  Dancing  ",  and  of  Bach  and  Abel  that  the  King's 
Concert  Rooms  were  built,  which  remained  one  of  the 
most  popular  places  for  musical  entertainment  from 
1776  to  19  December,  1874,  when  the  last  concert  was 
given  in  a  hall  where  Handel,  if  we  err  not,  produced 
the  "Messiah",  and  all  the  galaxy  of  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  from  Mara  to  Clara 
Novello  and  Titjens  have  been  heard,  and  where  by  the 
way  Chopin  first  initiated  English  musicians  in  the 
intricacies  of  his  compositions.  After  a  rather  miscel- 
laneous career  as  a  club-house,  this  familiar  corner, 
which  towered  above  all  "the  neighbouring  mansions, 
has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  has  risen,  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  a  huge  mansion  intended  for 
"  flats". 

After  giving  a  great  deal  of  information  about  his 
neighbours  past  and  present  Mr.  Baillie  relates  in  the 
pleasantest  fashion  the  history  of  the  "  Oriental  Club  ". 
The  following  delightful  anecdote  deserves  mention.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  many  years  ago  it  was  rather 
the  fashion  to  poke  fun  at  the  gentlemen  from  the  East 
who  foregathered  in  this  commodious  club-house.  They 
were  usually  described  as  liver-parched  and  curry- 
coloured  old  fossils  who  had  survived  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  India  and  had  come  back  to  England  only  to 
find  fault  with  all  and  sundry.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind 
the  anecdote  in  question  is  what  the  French  would  call 
"  impayable  ".  "  One  of  the  cruellest  of  personal  criti- 
cisms was  passed  in  the  club  itself",  says  our  author, 
"  and  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  babe.  A  member 
reported  to  the  committee  that  a  page  employed  in  the  , 
lavatory  had  behaved  with  rudeness  and  impertinence,  ii 
He  reproved  the  child  because  the  hair  brushes  were  ! 
dirty  and  discoloured,  and  the  lad  replied  '  Please  sir, 
that  _  ain't  dirt,  it's  the  dye  off  the  old  gentlemen's 
heads '  ".  A  club  which  included  amongst  its  members 
so  exquisite  a  character  and  so  perfect  a  specimen  of 
what  an  English  gentleman  should  be  as  Colonel  Charles 
Carmichael,  the  original  of  Thackeray's  Colonel 
Newcome,  can  afford  a  little  fun  poked  at  it.  It  was 
Mrs.  Ritchie  herself  who  detected  the  likeness  between 
her  father's  portrait  of  a  fine  old  original  and  who,  when 
Colonel  Carmichael  died,  put  up  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
bearing  the  passage  from  the  "Newcomes"  ending  with 
"Adsum".  "At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel 
bell  began  to  toll  and  Thomas  Newcome's  hands  out- 
side the  bed  feebly  beat  time  and  just  as  the  last  bell 
struck  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face  and 
he  lifted  up  his  head  and  quickly  said  'Adsum',  and 
fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that 
of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name  and  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  Maker," 

After  all,  where  men  and  women  have  foregathered 
for  so  many  generations  as  in  London,  every  inch  of 
ground  tells  its  tale  of  joy  and  woe,  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  We  have  but  fully  to  recognise  this  to  treat 
with  a  sort  of  reverence  every  stone  of  our  City. 
It  is  haunted  from  end  to  end  by  historic  forms, 
whose  shades  will  be  none  the  less  present,  even  when 
scarcely  a  stone  remains  of  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart 
and  Victorian  eras,  and  new  dynasties  have  risen  and 
passed  away,  as  mighty  as  those  whose  history  excites 
in  us  a  feeling  of  keen  interest  tempered  by  a  linger- 
ing sense  of  regret. 


HLSTORY  WITHOUT  PROPORTION, 
"  England  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean."  By 
W.  Frewen  Lord,  London:  Sampson  Low,  tgoi. 
8^.  (yd.  net. 

OPINIONS  will  always  differ  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  writing  history,  but  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny 
that  proportion  is,  as  in  architecture,  at  once  the  basis 
and  the  hall-mark  of  good  historical  work.  Judged 
from  this  standpoint  Mr.  Frewen  Lord's  "  England  and 
France  in  the  Mediterranean  "  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
unsatisfactory  production  we  have  read  for  years. 

The  author,  who  is  one  of  a  large  school  of  imperialist 
writers,  undertakes  to  give  us  a  general  account  of  the 
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Mediterranean  policy  of  the  two  countries  duringf  the 
period  1660-1830,  and  to  trace  its  slow  and  uncertaih 
development  from  its  origin  to  its  culmination.  A 
more  enthralling:  topic  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
and  Mr.  Lord  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  incidents  which  the  history  of  those 
wonderful  centuries  affords.  The  reader  will  find  much 
to  interest  him,  although  most  of  what  the  volume  con- 
tains has  been  told  and  better  told  before.  Our  quarrel 
is  not  with  the  book  as  a  readable  account  of  great 
transactions,  but — what  one  must  conclude  that  the 
writer  intended  it  to  be — as  a  history  with  a  serious 
and  definite  object. 

We  think  that  we  shall  not  misinterpret  Mr.  Lord's 
object  in  saying  that  he  intended  it  as  an  historical 
review  of  the  period  in  question,  something  after  the 
manner  of  Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England  ".  It  would 
be  unfair  to  any  living  author,  Captain  Mahan  alone 
excepted,  to  compare  his  work  to  the  great  book  which 
furnished  so  many  with  an  imperial  creed.  If  we  do  so 
in  the  present  case  it  is  rather  with  the  object  of  point- 
ing out  the  inferiority  of  Mr.  Lord's  method  than  of 
animadverting  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  in 
style  and  in  power  of  exposition. 

In  this  class  of  deductive  history  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  tJ  avoid  any- 
thing approaching  to  irrelevant  detail,  to  hold  closely 
to  the  main  thread  of  the  argument  and  from  the  first 
to  make  the  general  scheme  as  clear  as  possible.  This 
Seeley  did  with  matchless  skill  and  without  apparent 
effort.  The  countless  threads  of  his  Welt-Politik  are 
woven  so  firmly  and  exactly  into  one  rope  that  any 
other  form  of  fabrication  seems  inconceivable.  His 
^reat  lessons  are  marked  out  with  absolute  definite- 
ness  ;  his  conclusions,  whether  you  agree  with  them 
or  not,  are  unmistakeable  ;  his  work  is  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  complete.  It  is  just  this  want 
of  system,  form,  definiteness,  which  we  search  for 
in  vain  in  Mr.  Lord's  book.  He  does  not,  unless 
we  greatly  err,  seek  to  write  anything  like  a 
detailed  history.  He  fails  on  the  other  hand  to 
present  a  clear  picture  of  what  happened  or  to  sum- 
marise his  judgments  on  the  mighty  series  of  events 
which  he  passes  in  review.  His  arrangement,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  radically  faulty.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been 
inexpedient  to  divide  his  subject  into  three  parts  Gib- 
raltar-Algiers, Egypt  and  Italy,  although — so  closely 
are  the  histories  of  these  different  countries  connected 
with  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  protagonists — we 
question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  deal 
with  the  period  as  a  whole.  But  it  would  certainly 
have  been  advisable  to  give  us  a  beginning  or,  at  the 
least,  an  end.  The  former,  as  far  as  a  real  historical 
introduction  is  concerned,  Mr.  Lord  does  not  supply. 
After  a  few  paragraphs  which  we  suppose  are  meant  to 
be  introductory,  without  giving  us  further  compass 
bearings  of  the  road  we  are  to  travel,  he  glides  away 
into  the  early  history  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  as  English 
possessions  and  a  general  sketch  of  the  main  events  in 
the  Mediterranean  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Then,  at  the  end  of  60  or  70  pages, 
in  our  opinion  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 
the  book,  he  suddenly  plunges  into  a  narrative  of 
French  and  English  dealings  with  Algeria  between 
1815  and  1830.  The  last  part  of  this  description  is 
mainly  supplied  by  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  and  the  chapter  is  concluded  rather  sur- 
prisingly by  the  statement  that  George  IV.  had  passed 
away  a  month  before  the  last  Dey  of  Algiers  landed  at 
Naples.  What  George's  death  had  to  do  with  the 
Mediterranean  policy  of  France  we  frankly  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  understand. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  chapter  is  not  very  intell  i- 
gible,  for  the  history  of  a  century  and  a  half  is 
dismissed  in  only  twice  as  much  space  as  is  allotted  to  an 
array  of  diplomatic  interchanges  which,  if  they  prove 
anything,  show  that  our  neighbour's  statesmanship  was 
unscrupulous  and  ambitious.  As  the  book  does  not 
seem  specially  to  be  concerned  with  the  morality  of  French 
politicians  we  do  not  quite  see  why  something  like  a 
twelfth  of  its  pages  should  be  dedicated  to  a  series  of 
'negotiations  of  which  the  conclusion  is  alone  germane 
to  his  argument.    The  second  part  of  the  volume  is 


entitled  the  "  Struggle  for  Egypt."  Here  again  Mr. 
Lord's  scheme  of  work  is  obscure.  His  principal 
object  seems  to  be  to  prove,  if  proof  be  necessary,  that 
Napoleon's  thoughts  were  turned  mainly  towards  the 
East  and  that  he  and  not  the  English  was  the  first  to 
see  the  strategic  importance  of  Egypt.  In  holding 
such  an  opinion  Mr.  Lord  is  unquestionably  right.  But 
if  his  object,  as  we  have  assumed  it  to  be,  is  to 
trace  the  main  lines  of  French  and  English  policy  in 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  why  does 
he  load  his  narrative  with  irrelevant  military  details, 
interesting  enough  in  themselves  but  quite  outside  the 
scope  of  the  work  ?  The  military  history  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  sixty 
pages,  and  even  if  it  could  what  have  the  names  of 
Bonaparte's  principal  officers — household  names  which 
everyone  knows — to  do  with  the  great  captain's  policy  ? 
The  French  army  accomplished  many  remarkable  feats 
in  Egypt  but  the  length  of  their  marches  or  the  number 
of  their  casualties  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  political  ambition  of  their  leader. 

The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  from 
the  political  standpoint  of  vast  importance  ;  the 
causes  that  occasioned  that  failure  were  of  none.  So 
Mr.  Lord  appears  inclined  to  think  for  he  gives  little 
more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Why  then  is  it  necessary 
to  describe  at  full  length  the  horrors  of  the  desert 
march  or  the  opinions  of  the  French  on  the  dis- 
advantages of  quarters  in  Cairo?  It  is  curious  how- 
ever to  note  that  Mr.  Lord  appears  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative elaboration  of  his  military  statistics  to  regard 
the  great  military  and  naval  events  as  quite  of  second- 
rate  importance.  "They  are  chiefly  memorable  because 
they  form  dramatic  moments  in  an  otherwise  uninterest- 
ing story  ....  when  the  smoke  of  battle  rolls  away, 
the  intrinsic  insignificance  of  these  places  becomes  for 
the  first  time  apparent."  We  must  conclude  then 
that  the  deluge  of  unnecessary  detail  to  which  we 
referred  above  was  simply  added  for  purposes  of  em- 
bellishment. 

Space  hardly  permits  us  to  refer  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  third  and  last  chapter  is  called  "The 
Struggle  for  Italy  "  and  consists  of  a  long  account  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  against  Napoleon 
her  quarrels  with  the  English  and  the  sorrows  of  her 
husband's  successor,  Murat.  The  same  faults  are 
visible  throughout.  Some  incidents  or  episodes  are 
given  In  great  detail  and  others  of  no  less  Importance 
are  hardly  described  at  all.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  are 
unable  to  discover  whether  Mr.  Lord  has  any  conclu- 
sion to  draw  from  the  general  trend  of  events  or  the 
ambitions  of  the  principal  actors.  Why,  for  Instance, 
should  the  struggle  for  Italy  in  the  large  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  terminated  by  the  death  of  Murat? 

Mr.  Lord  Is  animated  by  strong  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes. His  estimate  of  Murat  is  to  our  thinking  absurdly 
overrated.  The  author's  military  knowledge  is  evidently 
not  very  exhaustive  and  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  hear 
him  refer  to  the  King  of  Naples  as  the  first  cavalry 
leader  of  all  time.  But  to  see  Joachim  described  as 
"a  king  of  men"  is  certainly  a  new  experience.  Able 
he  undoubtedly  was  ;  his  bravery  was  proverbial  ;  some 
of  his  feats  as  a  leader  of  horse  are  justly  regarded  as 
models  of  cavalry  action.  But  as  a  man,  whether  as 
soldier  or  statesman,  Murat  can  lay  no  claim  to  great- 
ness. His  mismanagement  of  the  army  In  Russia  and  his 
uncertain  attitude  in  1813,  to  mention  two  episodes  In 
which  he  might  have  shown  himself  a  man  of  command- 
ing power  or  unshaken  fidelity,  stamp  him  as  essentially 
second-rate.  As  Napoleon  said  of  him,  on  the  field  of 
battle  he  was  a  brave  man,  off  it  he  was  weak. 

But  differences  of  opinion  on  such  matters  are  not 
essentially  Important.  Our  main  criticism  of  Mr.  Lord's 
book,  much  of  which  is  not  uninteresting  though  not 
especially  original.  Is  that  Its  title  does  not  accurately 
describe  Its  contents.  It  cannot  be  classed  among 
detailed  histories  or  comprehensive  essays.  It  Is  a 
series  of  opinions  and  episodes.  But  for  their  length 
its  three  articles  would  be  well  suited  to  a  magazine  ; 
combined  in  a  volume  they  fail  to  leave  any  distinct 
Impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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NOVELS. 

"  I  Crown  Thee  King."  By  Max  Pemberton.  London  : 
Methuen.  1902.  6^. 
If  one  of  the  inquisitive  reporters  who  study  successful 
novelists  were  to  state  in  an  "  illustrated  interview  "  that 
Mr.  Max  Pemberton  had  dictated  "I  Crown  Thee 
King"  while  playing  a  desperate  game  of  ping-pong,  we 
should  not  disbelieve.  There  is  about  it  a  horrid 
facility  in  what  Stevenson  called  "Tushery",  the 
aimless  narrative  ripples  on  for  the  predestined  number 
of  pages ;  to  vary  the  metaphor,  the  puppets  dance 
while  Mr.  Pemberton  behind  the  booth  chants  appro- 
priate dialogues  in  a  travesty  of  sixteenth-century 
English.  The  work  describes  the  rising  of  Wyat  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  it  introduces  bold  outlaws  and  a 
fair  damsel,  it  meanders  round  a  picturesque  period  of 
history  leaving  the  reader  unmoved.  It  cannot  properly 
be  called  very  bad  work,  for  it  is  quite  negative.  The 
persons  of  the  story  do  brave  deeds  in  an  amazingly 
lifeless  manner  :  they  are  ill-drilled  supers  pressed  to 
play  romantic  drama.  Any  educated  man,  we  imagine, 
could  write  like  that  if  he  thought  it  worth  while.  The 
best  course  for  a  reviewer  is  (if  we  may  quote  Mr. 
Pemberton's  dramatic  language)  "to  curse  again 
inaudibly  and  wrap  his  black  cloak  close  about  his 
mouth  ". 

"Cashiered"  and  Other  War  Tales.  By  Andrew 
Balfour.    London  :  Nisbet.    1902.  6^. 

"Plots."  By  Bernard  Capes.  London:  Methuen. 
1902.  6^. 

These  two  collections  of  short  stories  may  both  secure 
some  measure  of  undeserved  popularity.  "  Cashiered  " 
is  one  of  the  little  miseries  that  we  owe  to  the  Transvaal 
War.  Mr.  Balfour  again  reveals  his  glimpses  of  the 
more  obvious  and  less  alluring  aspects  of  military  life, 
and  South  Africa  provides  a  background  of  half-castes 
and  savages  which  he  has  found  irresistible.  Mr.  Capes' 
"  Plots  "  move  in  frankly  heterogeneous  moods,  though 
most  of  them  are  more  or  less  atrabilious.  They  will 
appeal  to  the  class  of  readers — painfully  large  and 
apparently  growing — who  demand  that  humanity  shall 
be  either  rugged  or  neurasthenic.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Capes 
imprudently  reminds  us,  "  An  habitation  giddy  and 
unsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart". 

"Wistons."  By  Miles  Amber.  London:  Unwin. 
1902.  6s. 

This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Unwin's  "First  Novel 
Library ",  and,  on  the  whole,  very  good  it  is — for  a 
first  novel.  When  "Miles  Amber"  has  written  her 
second  or  third  novel,  she  will  not  do  what  is 
fundamentally  wrong^ — introduce  to  her  readers  a 
number  of  delightful  people,  make  her  readers  really 
fond  of  them,  and  then  slay  them  one  by  one  to  begin 
with,  finishing  up  by  slaying  them  in  couples.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  faults,  but  nobody  need  insist 
on  them — perhaps,  however,  one  criticism  ought  to  be 
made,  which  is,  that  no  novel-writer  will  ever  do  any- 
thing much  with  a  hero  who  is  perfectly  and  absolutely 
beautiful,  and  "Miles  Amber"  tries  very  hard  to  do 
exactly  that.  But  "Wistons"  is  remarkable  for  a 
delicacy  of  thought  and  touch,  and  an  almost  excellent 
study  of  the  mind  of  a  wilful  girl. 

"  Under  Cloister  Stones."  By  A.  E.  Knight.  London  : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1902.  6d. 
Two  villains  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  the  fearful 
crimes  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  a  string  of  ad- 
ventures which  would  have  blanched  the  cheek  of 
Peace  himself — all  this  is  very  stirring  reading.  This 
Is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  ordinary  stuff  turned  out 
in  the  guise  of  books  for  boys.  Mr.  Knight  has 
a  strong  touch  and  considerable  powers  of  unfolding 
quickly  and  unexpectedly  his  chapters  of  accident  up 
to  a  sound  finish  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style. 
There  is  not  everything  here,  but  there  is  more  than 
usual. 

"Lady  Gwendoline."  By  Thomas  Cobb.  London: 
Grant  Richatrds.  1901.  6^. 
It  Is  hard  on  Mr.  Cobb  that  his  publisher  should 
bespatter  his  cover  with  a  flaring  declaration  about 
"another  novel  of  upper  social  life",  &c.  If  readers 
were  let  alone  they  would  probably  get  more  enjoyment 


from  "Lady  Gwendoline",  which,  though  not  by  any 
means  as  good  as  some  former  work,  is  written 
with  fair  ingenuity.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
characters  should  not  do  in  the  middle  of  the  book 
what  they  do  at  the  end,  but  if  they  had  known  their 
own  minds  there  would  not  have  been  enough  material 
for  another  novel  of  upper  social  life.  A  secret  marriage 
which  cannot  be  revealed  because  the  shock  would  kill 
the  bride's  father,  a  mistaken  identity,  a  certain  amount 
of  chatter  neither  better  nor  worse  than  what  one  hears 
every  day — of  such  materials  is  the  book  compounded. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Companion  to  English  History  (Middle  Ages)."  Edited  by 
F.  P.  Barnard.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1902. 
8s.  bd.  net. 

This  volume  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  admirable  work  by 
Mr.  Cutts  which  was  reviewed  here  not  long  since.  But  it  is 
more  imposing  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  list  of  contributors 
who  include  Mr.  Oman,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton,  Mr.  Rait  and 
Mr.  Leadam.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  "  Military 
Architecture  and  the  Art  of  War",  "Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture", "Trade  and  Commerce",  "Learning  and  Education". 
There  are  some  good  illustrations  from  old  prints,  and  Mr. 
Gallon's  contribution  in  particular  is  much  helped  by  the  blocks, 
which,  unlike  those  in  one  or  two  books  pubHshed  recentl)', 
have  not  been  drawn  from  Bloxam's  work  on  ecclesiastica,! 
architecture.  Mr.  Warner  contributes  the  paper  dealing  with 
feudal  tenures,  manors  and  servile  tenants  and  also  with 
territorial  divisions  in  England  before  Domesday.  It  is 
workmanlike  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  Mr.  Warner  evidently 
sees  that  the  task  is  not  really  possible  with  only  a  few 
pages  at  his  command.  Mr.  Capes  in  his  work  on  the 
parish  of  Bramshott  scarcely  did  more  than  touch  the  edge  of 
the  subject,  though  he  gave  up  a  good  pai  t  of  his  volume  to  it. 
The  glossary,  which  recalls  the  Hst  of  words  in  Bloxam  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  is  well  done.  Altogether  this  seems  a 
sound  and  interesting  book. 

"Tennyson."  By  Ohver  Elton.  London:  Nutt.  1901.  \s, 
net. 

Mr.  Elton  has  reprinted  his  lecture  given  in  the  Arts 
Theatre  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  last  winter.  It  is 
thoughtful  and  suggestive,  though  we  cannot  say  we  think  it 
strikes  the  high  note  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley's  "  Commentary 
on  the  '  In  Memoriam  '  "  we  reviewed  last  December.  Carlyle's 
picture  of  Tennyson  has  been  hung  on  the  line  rather  too 
often,  so  that  one  feels  inclined  to  put  it  with  its  face 
to  the  wall  now.  Mr.  Elton  might  perhaps  have  left  that 
out.  We  do  not  agree  with  what  he  has  to  say  in  dispraise 
of  "  Aylmers  Field".  We  do  agree  with  what  he  says 
about  the  "  unassailable  songs  "  ;  about  the  difficulty  of  "  In 
Memoriam".  A  few  years  ago  tiresome  people  who  imagined 
themselves  superior  were  fond  of  calling  Tennyson  a  poet  for 
the  middle  classes,  for  the  bourgeois,  and  of  declaring  that 
Browning  was  so  infinitely  more  precious.  Now  that  Mr. 
Elton  has  printed  this  lecture  and  Mr.  Bradley's  Commentary 
has  become  the  classic  on  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
stream  of  books  on  Tennyson  will  cease  completely.  They 
have  been  a  sad  infliction.  Bat  the  publisher  who  reprints  the 
admirable  and  exhaustive  index  of  "  In  Memoriam"  which  has 
been  so  long  out  of  print,  and  which  indeed  is  known  to  few 
people  to-day,  will  be  doing  a  really  good  service  to  readers  of 
Tennyson. 

"The  Story  of  ths  Stewarts."  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the 
Stewart  Society.  1901. 
The  recently  formed  Stewart  Society  has  issued  a  well- 
printed  and  graceful  volume  purporting  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Scotland  and  their  descendants.  Opposite  the 
title-page  is  a  fanciful  illustration  of  "Princess"  Mariory  Bruce 
and  her  companions  in  captivity,  being  received  by  Walter  the 
Stewart,  afterwards  the  husband  of  her  brief  marriage.  The 
picture  well  expresses  the  character  of  the  volume  as  a  gift 
book  rather  than  a  contribution  to  accurate  genealogy.  The 
story  is  contained  in  a  chapter  of  162  pages  without  a  single 
marginal  note  or  reference  to  any  authority.  The  language  is 
not  stately.  Speaking  of  the  second  queen  of  David  II.  the 
unknown  author  uses  the  expression  "she  induced  the  King  to 
marry  her" — "apparently  beyond  a  doubt  her  maiden  name 
was  Drummond  "  ;  "along  with" — appears  thrice  in  about 
twenty  lines,  and  so  forth.  The  story  opens  with  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Round's  recently  published  charters  and  essays  on  the 
origin  of  the  Stewarts,  which  the  author  has  not  perfectly 
understood  owing  to  his  having  not  read  ihe  last  of  therru 
The  author  exhibits  much  anxiety  to  prove  that  Sir  John 
Menteith  did  not  betray  Sir  William  Wallace— and  it  is  when 
discussing  such  historic  questions  that  the  want  of  authority 
becomes  painful.  The  author  ignores  the  fact  that  the  claim 
of  the  Earl  of  Calloway  to  represent  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl 
and  thus  to  be  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Stewarts  is  very 
seriously  contested.    Not  only  is  it  doubtful  whether  Lord 
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ialloway's  ancestor  was  a  son  of  Bonkyl — but  a  very  able 
.rgument  was  published  some  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  Earl 
if  Castlestuart  in  Ireland  is  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  and  thus  heir  male  of  the  Royal  Stewarts. 

'The  Ancestor."  A  Quarterly  Review  (No.  I.,  April,  1902). 
London :  Constable.  igo2.  5^.  net. 
The  new  quarterly  magazine  published  by  Messrs.  Constable 
.nd  Co.,  entitled  "The  Ancestor -',  contains  excellent  articles 
■n  archaeological  subjects,  and  very  interesting  illustrations, 
rhe  latter  include  reproductions  of  miniatures  at  Belvoir 
Castle  ;  of  Gresley  portraits  ;  and  of  stained-glass  windows 
,t  the  old  Manor  Houre  of  Lyte's  Cary,  explained  and  blazoned 
>y  the  accomplished  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.  Among 
;arned  expert  contributors  to  the  magazine  are  Mr.  Horace 
lound,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  Oswald  Barron.  Mr. 
V.  A.  Lindsay  also  contributes  an  interesting  article.  The  most 
mportant  article,  in  respect  of  length  and  research,  is  one  by  Sir 
ieorge  Sitwell  on  the  "  English  Gentleman  ".  The  argument 
,'ill  be  welcomed  by  those  who  accord  to  the  untitled  gentle- 
aan  of  England  a  far  higher  place,  than  that  allotted  by 
writers,  British  and  foreign,  who  assume  that  if  a  man  is 
ntitled  he  is  not  noble.  The  silly  and  very  modern  proposi- 
ion  that  gentility  is  to  be  acquired— instead  of  being  evidenced 
-by  any  act  of  the  Heralds'  College,  is  dismissed  with  proper 
ontempt  ;  and  the  true  meaning  of  nobility,  and  of  the  com- 
laratively  modern  word  gentility,  was  tenure  from  compulsory 
ervice,  other  than  military,  ceremonial,  or  judicial. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales."    London  :  Macmillan.  1902. 
3s.  bd. 

This  edition  of  Chaucer  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Globe 
edition  on  thin  paper.  We  welcome  it  in  this  form.  It  is 
ght  and  pleasant  to  handle,  and  the  type  is  very  fair.  More- 
ver  the  producers  have  been  generous  in  the  matter  of  gilt 
dges,  a  distinct  gain  to  those  whose  bookshelves  are  in 
-ondon  and  must  often  remain  undusted  for  many  months  at  a 
tretch.  We  hope  this  little  edition  will  bring  fresh  readers  to 
Chaucer.  Comparatively  few  educated  people  have  any  idea 
low  easy  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  are  to  read  when  once  the 
rst  dozen  pages  have  been  mastered  ;  and  fewer  still  perhaps 
;now  how  applicable  to  various  types  of  English  people  to-day 
re  many  of  Chaucer's  shrewd  sayings  and  his  genial  wit.  The 
jsty  young  squire  "as  fresh  as  is  the  monthe  of  May",  the  lady 
^ho  spoke  French 

"  After  the  schole  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For  Frenssh  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe  " 
hey  and  others  whom  the  Prologue,  that  deft  mixture  of  worldly 
/isdom  and  charming  scenes  of  nature,  introduces,  may  remind 
!S  quite  naturally  of  types  of  to-day.  One  almost  wonders  why 
.Ir.  Phillips  has  not  given  Homer  a  holiday  and  tried  his  hand 
m  Chaucer.    Did  not  a  literary  paragraphist  tell  his  readers 

while  ago  that  he  could  "  almost  promise  them  a  boom  in 
'haucer  "  before  long  ? 

■  John  Halifax,  Gentlem^an."  By  Mrs.  Craik.  London  : 
Treherne.  1902. 
This  is  an  attractive  reprint,  neater  than  some  of  the  thin- 
laper  editions  of  famous  stories  that  have  such  a  vogue  just 
low.  But  why  is  it  one  of  "The  Coronation  Series  "  ?  What 
las  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman "  to  do  with  this  event?  The 
^^oronation  is  too  much  with  us.  The  boom  is  fast  growing 
)bnoxious. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS. 

If  there  were  a  Liberal  party  left  to  study  the  monthly 
eviews,  some  profit  might  be  derived  by  its  members  from 
everal  articles  in  the  new  issues.  Old  Liberals,  independent 
ibservers  and  new  aspirants  to  the  office  of  guide,  philosopher 
nd  friend  combine  to  bemoan  the  sorry  plight  to  which  the 
toms  of  a  once  united  body  have  been  reduced,  and  to  give 
dvice  which  is  futile  because  impracticable.  Mr.  R.  E.  Dell 
T  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  says  that  the  reaction  against 
-iberalism  which  has  been  contmuous  since  1886  is  traceable 
0  neglect  of  social  reform  in  1880-5,  Home  Rule,  Welsh  dis- 
stablishment,  direct  veto  and  Little  Englandism.  "  No  revival 
f  the  old  Liberalism  is  probable  ",  he  says,  and  naively  advises 
is  fellow-partisans  to  study  the  new  problems  with  which  they 
ave  to  deal.  Not  less  frank  is  Mr.  Charles  Douglas  M.P.  writing 
n  the  Liberal  League  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  ".  The 
•iberals,  he  says,  have  misread  the  drift  of  imperialism,  mis- 
nderstood  colonial  sentiment,  "  displayed  an  unpromismg 
-.erility  of  mind  about  our  affairs  at  home"  and  are  "obviously 
ut  of  harmony  with  the  national  intuition  about  South  Africa", 
v^ith  evidence  before  us  of  disunion  which  even  the  dullest 
innot  mistake,  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers'  assurance,  also  in  the 

Contemporary",  that  there  must  be  unity  if  there  is  to  be  a 
tvival  of  Liberal  propagandism  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very 
rofound  contribution  to  the  discussion.  All  talk  of  Liberal 
leals  is  just  now  so  much  waste  breath  and  Dr.  Guinness 

ogers'   little  sermon  will  not  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 

or  do   we  think   Mr.   Lloyd   Sanders  advances  matters 

uch  by  his  suggestion  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  that 


the  Liberals  who  are  not  anxious  to  be  the  friends  of  every 
country  except  their  own  should  label  themselves  Whigs.  That 
would  be  an  easy  way  of  emphasising  the  gulf  between  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Bannerman  ;  it  would  like- 
wise reduce  the  Liberal  Imperialists  to  entire  impotence.  "A 
sublime  confidence  in  half  truths  confirming  their  own  infalli- 
bility has  been  and  always  will  be  the  characteristic  of  Whigs, 
whether  Old,  New,  or  the  Newest"  In  the  end,  says  "A 
Student  of  Public  Affairs"  writing  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review" 
"the  Liberal  Imperialists  must  be  absorbed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives as  the  old  Whigs  were  and  as  the  newer  Liberal  Unionists 
have  been  ".  The  "  Fortnightly  "  "  student,"  however,  wholly 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  decay  of  Liberalism  is  due  to  any  of 
the  causes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dell.  He  thinks  he  discovers  the 
secret  in  the  uprising  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  which  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Liberalism.  It  is  impossible 
he  says  ever  again  to  reconcile  "the  interests  and  political 
aims  of  urban  aristocracy  with  those  of  urban  democracy". 
The  new  rich  have  possibly  disposed  of  the  old  Liberals, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  plight  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  mainly  due  to  what  C.  de  Thierry  in  a  caustic  and 
wholly  admirable  article  in  the  "  United  Service  Magazine" 
calls  "the  anti-patriotic  ulcer".  The  hostility  of  the  foreigner 
to  everything  British,  and  the  British  army  in  particular,  is 
intelligible  ;  the  hostility  of  certain  Britons  themselves  is 
unnatural  and  contemptible,  and  the  most  remarkable  spectacle 
ofallisto  find  an  ex-Minister  for  War  leading  the  pro-Boer 
section.  "The  Anti-patriotic  Ulcer"  is  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  and  vigorous  essays  in  denunciation  of  disloyalism 
which  has  recently  appeared. 

Of  the  Imperial  problems  which  will  be  much  discussed  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
tariffs  or  defence  is  the  more  pressing.  The  correct  view  is  to 
regard  them  as  interdependent,  but  that  view  is  in  advance  of 
public  opinion.  Army  reform  is  briefly  considered  by  "Black- 
wood ",  which  comments  with  friendly  criticism  on  Mr. 
Brodrick's  latest  speech  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say 
"that  the  nation  has  welcomed  the  Government  proposals  as 
an  indication  that  all  idea  of  conscription  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army  has  been  abandoned  and  that  the  policy  of 
paying  the  market  value  for  the  men  required  has  been 
accepted".  The  ultimate  view  of  the  country  will  depend  on 
the  effect  of  the  latest  proposals.  If  they  are  not  a  success, 
then  conscription  so  far  from  being  abandoned  will  be  the  only 
alternative.  Meantime  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  says  that  the  voluntary  system  cannot  be  declared  a 
failure  until  an  attempt  to  form  a  second-class  reserve  has  been 
defeated.  It  is  however  not  only  further  reserves  that  we 
want  but  more  recruits.  In  the  "  National  Review ",  in  an 
able  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  excuses 
himself  for  not  acceding  to  the  request  that  he  should 
write  on  strategic  points  involved  in  preparing  for  war. 
If  his  view  were  the  correct  one  it  probably  would  not 
move  Great  Britain  to  the  necessary  action,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  duly  noted  by  Germany  and  others.  This  patriotic 
consideration  does  not  however  induce  Mr.  Wilkinson  to 
abstain  from  advancing  some  pertinent  hints  as  to  the  duties 
which  he  thinks  devolve  upon  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  the  same  review  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James  Bruce  protests 
against  the  notion  which  somebody  or  other  has  conceived  that 
the  various  British  "  dominions  "  beyond  the  seas  should  be 
given  separate  fleets.  "One  fleet,  one  flag"  is  the  only  safe  or 
wise  course.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century '' 
makes  some  suggestions  for  improving  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Corbett  in  the  "  Monthly  "  resumes  his  consideration 
of  the  question  of  education  in  the  Navy.  On  the  subject  of 
Imperial  finance,  the  "Contemporary"  and  the  "National" 
contain  further  important  pleas  for  the  immediate  modification 
of  our  present  fiscal  system.  In  the  former  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon, 
whose  facility  for  forming  an  opinion  on  every  vital  problem 
under  the  sun  is  a  little  startling,  advances  a  plea  in  favour  of 
employing  the  means  which  experience  points  to  as  necessary, 
if  we  would  keep  our  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world — 
including  of  course  our  own.  Dr.  Dillon  is  not  scared  by  the 
menace  of  pains  and  penalties  with  which  the  foreigner  greets 
any  suggestion  of  an  inter-Imperial  British  tariff.  The  idea  ot 
a  tariff  "  combine  "  between  the  Swiss,  Italian,  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Belgians  is  not  regarded  as  wholly  chimerical,  and  if 
such  heterogeneous  elements  may  unite  in  order  to  secure 
mutual  trade  advantages  why.  Dr.  Dillon  asks  ,may  not  the 
members  of  the  British  Empire?  In  the  "National"  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard  completes  his  suggestions  for  an  Imperial 
tariff,  incidentally  strengthening  his  case  by  reference  to  the 
articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review "  on  the  food  supply  of  the  Empire.  In  his  three 
papers,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  has  proved  first  the  great  change 
of  conditions  which  has  taken  place  since  free  trade  was  first 
established  ;  second,  the  effect  of  those  changes  on  our  trade 
and  the  course  necessary  to  render  our  position  secure  ;  third, 
I  the  unsoundness  of  the  financial  system  which  has  grown  up  in 
1  Great  Britain  and  the  absence  from  the  only  possible  remedy 
'  of  the  dangers  which  we  have  been  asked  to  believe  would 
:   attend  its  adoption. 

I      Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  after  the  first  rush  of  eulogy  at  the  hands 
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of  commentators  who  value  a  philosopher  according  to  his  sales, 
is  being  found  out.  Mr.  Beattie  Crozier's  article  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  will  shock  the  complacency  not  only  of  Mr.  Kidd 
himself  but  of  those  who  hailed  the  appearance  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Western  Civilisation "  as  a  masterpiece.  Mr. 
Kidd  is  described  as  stalking  ruthlessly  over  his  predecessors 
as  if  unaware  of  their  existence,  and  his  self-satisfaction  results 
in  " a  hypothesis  more  cloudy,  empty  and  unreal  than  any" 
Mr.  Crozier  has  yet  known.  Mr.  Crozier  therefore  proceeds  to 
show  that  in  this  work  "  Mr.  Kidd  has  retrograded  to  a  stand- 
point vaguer,  more  crude  and  scientifically  speaking  less 
advanced  than  any  occupied  by  those  earlier  philosophers 
whose  works  he  so  lightly  brushes  aside ".  The  points  on 
which  Mr.  Crozier  controverts  Mr.  Kidd  are  too  numerous  to 
summarise  here  :  he  concludes  with  the  protest  that  "at a  time 
when  so  many  of  our  best  workers  cannot  even  get  a  hearing, 
the  overpuffing  of  laborious  mediocrity  which  has  brought 
a  work  like  this  to  the  very  crest  of  the  wave  is  a 
scandal  which  ought  to  be  abated  ".  Three  articles 
in  the  reviews  deal  with  the  relations  of  literature  and  the 
stage.  In  the  "  Fortnightly  "  Mr.  W.  Courtney  reproduces 
his  suggestive  lecture  on  the  "  Modern  Social  Drama  as  In- 
fluenced by  the  Novel ".  The  two  forms  of  modern  art  which 
have  no  classical  models  are  music  and  the  novel,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  points  to  "  the  singular  fact  that  drama,  having  an 
ancient  prototype,  has  now  fallen  under  a  modern  influence 
and  is  for  ever  oscillating  between  the  older  ideals  and  the 
newer".  In  another  article,  also  a  reprint  of  a  lecture,  which 
appears  in  the  "  National  Review"  Mr.  Courtney  makes  some 
interesting  reflections  on  "The  Vicissitudes  of  the  Hero  in 
Drama".  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  without  of  course  deprecating  literature  on  the  stage 
concludes  that  the  stage  could  get  on  very  well  without  it. 
"  An  effective  stage  and  an  effective  literature  are  separable 
things.  .  .  .  Without  the  aid  of  anything  that  you  can  call 
Hterature  there  can  be  presented  on  the  stage  those  three 
things  which  to  the  big  public— and  I  do  not  say  wrongly 
— will  always  make  the  strongest  appeal.  Those  three 
things  are  emotion,  adventure,  comic  character — and  they 
have  been  upon  the  stage  always,  whether  Literature  has  been 
there  or  not".  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  essay  in  the  "  National" 
on  James  Spedding  is  a  delightful  account  of  the  methods  of  a 
tireless  student  on  specialist  lines.  It  also  serves  to  expose  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  Bacon  was  a  species  of  Siamese 
twins  in  literature.  Among  several  most  readable  articles  in 
"  Blackwood  "—such  as  "At  the  Play  in  Burma  "  and  "  On  the 
Heels  of  De  Wet" — is  one  on  "Light  and  Shade  in  Ireland", 
which  is  equally  amusing  and  instructive.  One  of  the  privileges 
of  living  in  Ireland  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  that  of  reading  the 
Irish  papers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Mainselka.     Par  Henry  Greville.     Paris :    Plon.  1902. 
3f  50c. 

Madame  Henry  Greville  is  now  the  author  of  sixty-four 
books  :  sixty-four  times  at  least,  then,  has  she  won  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  the  innumerable  readers  of  French  novels  who, 
in  Paris,  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  world  over,  long  ago 
refused  to  be  bored  and  harrowed  unceasingly  by  the  realist, 
impressionist,  and  symbolist.  In  a  sense,  she  has  created  a 
school.  For,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  article,  she  has 
many  disciples  ;  and  although  we  cannot  maintain  for  the 
moment  that  her  work  reveals  unmistakable  idiosyncrasies — 
qualities  alone  peculiar  to  Henry  Greville— we  are  aware  all 
the  time  that  it  is  her  work,  that  it  could  not  be  anybody's 
else.  She  has  no  mannerisms  of  style,  no  tricks  ;  but  she  is 
always  to  be  identified.  Give  us  but  a  few  of  her  pages  un- 
named, unsigned— and  we  shall  not  fail  to  attribute  them  to 
Henry  Greville.  They  will  be  polished,  kindly,  subtle,  humorous, 
sympathetic,  invariably  refreshing — an  odd  assortment  of 
epithets  perhaps,  jet  here  legitimate.  Each  volume  declares 
what  is  best  and  brightest  in  life,  without  moralising  over 
wickedness.  Virtue  overdone  can  become  a  vice.  But  Henry 
Grevilie's  heroines  and  heroes  are  human,  and  therefore  not 
impeccable  ;  the  adventurer  and  adventurers  get  their  deserts, 
but  have  not  to  undergo  the  extra  punishment  of  being  preached 
at  :  in  fine,  we  are  not  left  protesting — as  we  protest  after  a 
dose  of  Annie  Swan  and  Rosa  Nitouche  Carey— that,  if 
this  be  goodness  (may  we  be  allowed  the  word  !),  then  it  is 
far,  far  better  to  be  bad.  Necessarily,  sixty-four  novels  from 
the  same  pen  cannot  all  be  equally  excellent.  One  has  to  take 
age  into  account  :  and  alas  !  Henry  Greville  will  not  be  here 
to  enchant  the  next  generation.  She  has  written  for  many, 
many  years.  Like  Elia's  "  Superannuated  Man  "  she  would  be 
entitled  to  say,  "  Opus  operatum  est.  I  have  done  all  that  I 
came  into  this  world  to  do,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
myself".  We  cannot  expect  another  "  Dosia",  a  second  "  Angcle"  ; 
but  so  long  as  Henry  (iieville  puts  off  the  day  of  retirement, 
we  may  expect  novels  from  her  as  refreshing  and  jnire,  if  not 
as  remarkable,  as  those  of  years  ago.  In  "  La  Mamselka  ", 
she  is  not,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  at  her  best.  Magda  Rox 
resembles  too  closely  /oby,  the  chief  character  in  a  recent  book. 
Zoby  schemed,  and  Magda  schemes.    Zoby  was  a  musician 


and  ambitious,  Magda  is  a  lady's  companion  but  just  as 
ambitious.  However,  Zoby  was  not  punished  very  severely  irk 
the  end  ;  whereas  Magda  swallows  poison,  and  dies.  The 
"  action  "  takes  place  chiefly  in  a  country  chateau  in  Russia, 
inhabited  by  the  Princess  Daria  Pavlovna  Tch^ritsky  and  her 
ward,  Aniouta  Mirsky.  Both  lead  a  retired  life  after  the 
Prince  is  killed  in  a  duel  ;  both  are  devoted  to  one  another, 
and  it  is  Magda's  aim  to  supplant  Aniouta  in  the  Princess' 
affections.  Aniouta  falls  ill — yet  no  one  can  discover  her 
malady.  A  doctor  advises  a  journey,  and  so  the  Princess 
and  her  ward  travel,  and  finally  arrive  at  Vichy.  There,  they 
meet  a  young  doctor,  Frangois  Dorgeval,  who  so  impresses 
Princess  Daria  that  she  determines  to  take  him  back  with 
her  to  Russia  to  watch  over  Aniouta.  And  he  consents  :  for 
he  is  fascinated  by  Aniouta.  Again,  however,  his  patient 
suffiers  ;  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  secretly  engaged  that  the 
doctor  understands  his  fiancee's  "case".  She  is  being  slowly 
poisoned  by  Magda.  Ultimately,  Magda  is  exposed,  and  out 
of  rage — out  of  bitter  disappointment,  for  she  too  loves  Frangois 
Dorgeval  and  had  hoped  that  he  would  return  her  passion  — 
takes  her  life.  But  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  persuasion  that 
Dorgeval  gains  the  Princess's  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Aniouta,  for  the  Princess  has  pronounced  opinions  about  birth. 
Briefly,  this  is  the  plot  of  Henry  Grevilie's  latest  book.  As  a 
story,  it  is  not  remarkable ;  but  the  characters  have  been, 
carefully  created  and  portrayed — Magda,  "  La  Mamselka ", 
especially — and  the  conversations  between  the  Princess  and 
her  ward  are  charmingly  recorded,  and  the  passages  that 
describe  the  Prince's  quarrel  (the  cause  of  his  duel  and  death) 
and  Magda's  suicide  are  really  dramatic.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  "padding".  Henry  Greville  may  not  have  as  much  to  say 
as  usual,  but  that  does  not  tempt  her  to  "  spin  out  "  her  story. 
She  still  has — will  always  have —  a  profound  respect  for  her 
work  ;  and,  in  return,  she  enjoys — will  ever  enjoy — the 
respect  cf  all  cultivated  readers. 

Terres  Maiidites.  Roman  traduit  de  I'Espagnole  de  V.  Blasco 
Ilafiez  par  G.  Herelle.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1902. 
3f.  50c. 

The  natural  place  for  the  notice  of  this  book  would- 
be  in  the  Spanish  Literature  columns  ;  but  the  excel- 
lence of  M.  G.  Herelle's  translation  and  the  regrettable  fact 
that  few  of  us  can  read  Spanish  with  ease  entitle  it  to  further 
consideration.  A  village  outside  Valentia  is  the  scene,  and 
immediately  we  get  an  impressive  picture  of  its  uncouth,  super- 
stitious inhabitants.  Peasants,  all  of  them— either  idle  or 
industrious,  but  all  unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  Batiste  and  his- 
family  who  enter  the  village  total  strangers  and  soon  improve  a 
farm  which  bad  fallen  into  decay.  And  the  peasants  resent  this- 
improvement :  for  they  cursed  the  farm  when  Don  Salvador — a 
miser — evicted  old  Barret,  its  hardworking  tenant,  and  when 
Barret  assassinated  Don  Salvador  and  was  transported,  vowed 
that  the  farm  should  never  flourish  again.  The  persecution  of 
Batiste  and  his  family  by  the  peasants  is  most  powerfully  con- 
ceived. It  is  terrible,  harrowing  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
painful  than  Batiste's  grief  at  the  poisoning  of  hir,  one  horse,  at 
the  constant  insults  he  and  his  wife  and  children  have  to- 
undergo,  at  the  death  of  his  youngest  son — Pascualet — who 
has  been  ill-treated  by  his  schoolfellows.  Batiste  had  bought 
the  horse  out  of  his  savings,  and  Batiste's  love  for  his  horse  was 
as  deep  as  his  love  for  his  fields.  And  the  fields  are  tampered 
with,  and  the  persecution  becomes  more  and  more  unbearable  ;. 
and  so,  at  last.  Batiste  shoots  his  chief  enemy,  Pimento. 
Out  of  revenge,  the  peasants  set  fire  to  Batiste's  farm. 
It  burns  brightly.  It  collapses.  The  labour  of  years, 
is  wasted.  All  is  over.  Everywhere  wreckage.  Batiste  and 
his  family  are  ruined  :  and,  "  avec  une  resignation  orientale 
ils  s'assirent  tous  au  bord  de  la  route  et  attendirent  le  jour,  les 
epaules  transies  par  le  froid,  la  face  grille  par  ce  brasier  qui 
jetait  sur  leur  morne  visage  des  reflets  de  sang,  les  yeux  attentifs 
a  suivre  les  piogres  du  ieu  qui  devorait  le  fruit  de  leur  labeur  et  Ic 
convertissait  en  cendres  aussi  tenues  et  friables  que  leurs 
anciennes  illusions  de  paix  et  de  travail ".  A  fine  passage 
and  one  that  gives  an  idea  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
M.  (i.  Herelle  has  accomplished  the  work  of  translation.  The 
book  should  most  certainly  be  read— for  here  is  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  impression  of  the  modern  realistic 
school  of  Spain. 

La  Chesnardiere.  Par  Leon  de  Tinseau.  Paris :  Galmann. 
Levy.  1902.  3f.  50c. 
As  we  have  no  small  admiration  for  M.  Leon  de  Tinseau's 
work,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  appearance  of  his  latest  book. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  La  Meilleure  Part  "--a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  and  "  Au  Coin  d'une  Dot  ",  most  charming  of  stories. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  many  polished  novels  that 
have  come  from  M.  de  Tinseau's  pen.  Perhaps  its  most 
noticeable,  certainly  its  most  exasperating,  fault  is  the  constant 
moralising  over  the  egoism  of  the  Count  and  Countess. 
Adchaume  de  Baralys  who  inhabit  "La  Chesnardiere",  a  fine 
country  chateau.  An  artist,  and  M.  de  Tinseau  can  be  an 
artist,  would  have  let  us  observe  this  egoism  for  ourselves.  It 
is  not  gay  to  be  told  perpetually  that,  if  M.  and  Madame  de 
Baralys  were  less  egoistic,  their  life  would  have  beea 
happier  and  brighter.    Julienne  de  Baralys  alone  becomes- 
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happy,  and  because  she  has  always  been  unselfish.  She 
marries  a  painter — but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  him 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  will  ever  produce  an  amazing 
picture.  Scenes  from  life  in  a  country  chateau,  of  course. 
The  Countess  is  unfaithful  ;  the  Count  fights  a  duel 
with  her  lover,  and  is  wounded  —  the  remaining  two 
children  are  most  unsatisfactory.  But  we  laugh  when 
Albert  de  Lepriac,  most  uncivilised  of  souls,  bursts  in  upon  the 
Count  and  Countess  to  claim  relationship.  He  is  a  cousin  ; 
and  he  has  just  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  On  his  way  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  he  thought  he  would  call  upon  his  cousins. 
They,  of  course,  fear  that  he  may  show  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia at  any  moment  ;  and  are  even  more  terrified  when 
Albert  calmly  announces  that  he  killed  the  dog  and  has 
brought  with  him  its  head.  The  head  lies  in  a  basket,  and  it 
is  an  alarming  head.  This  is  the  one  gay  incident  in  the  book. 
We  like  Albert  de  Lepriac,  and  are  glad  that  he  was  not 
detained  at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

Mater  Dolorosa.  Par  I'Auteur  de  "Amiti^  Amoureuse "  et 
Maurice  de  Waleffe.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1902. 
3f.  50c. 

Consummate,  indeed,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  authors  of 
this  powerful  but  painful  book  reveal  the  appalling  secret  that 
Therese  and  Daniel  de  Behul  are  too  passionately  attached  to 
one  ar  other  to  endure  only  the  relationship  of  mother  and  son. 
When  they  themselves  discover  this,  Therese  enters  a  convent 
and  Daniel  commits  suicide.  Eventually,  Therese  dies.  In  "  Le 
Fantome"  M.  Paul  Bourget  had  a  situation  almost  as  terrible, 
( Coniiiiited  on  page  440. ) 
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WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.   MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 

UBLRM  CONDITIONS.     EARLY  BONUSES. 


Manager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 
Head  Offlce-23  QEORQE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office- ii  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.Ci 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.      ^  ^'S!^ 


BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WIIYMrER,  Secretary. 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.   I>amage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  iS8i. 


PREMIUM    INCOMB,  1901 


£434,810. 


See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager, 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO..  LIMITED. 

FIRE.       (Established  i8o8.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      .     -  £1,200.000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ROYAL 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HEAD  OFFICES 


North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900      -      -      -  - 
Invested  Funds  at  31st  December,  1900 


£2,9S0,S99 
£9,885,403- 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEY,  SubManager. 

JOHN  ri.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  Loudon. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVESTED  FUNDS    £42. OC  0,000, 
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but  even  he  was  unable  to  treat  it  with  the  fine  delicacy  of  the 
author  of  "  Amitie  Amoureuse  "  and  his  collaborator.  No  one 
■can  possibly  be  offended  by  "Mater  Dolorosa",  however 
pained.  And  then  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  book 
(which  is  composed  of  a  correspondence  between  Ther^se  and 
Daniel)  is  at  once  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  letters  are 
full  of  fine  sentiments,  fine  resolutions,  and  lofty  hopes ; 
■full,  also,  of  vivid  descriptive  passages.  There  is  much 
truth  in  Daniel's  account  of  the  incongruities  of  life  in 
Paris.  He  writes  eloquently  :— "  Paris,  nom  merveilleux 
dont  les  deux  syllabes  tournent  la  tete  k  I'univers.  Nom  qui 
saute  dans  les  cervelles  lointaines  comme  un  bouchon  de 
champagne,  tandis  que  les  jupes  de  sole  se  retroussent  pour  ne 
pas  tremper  dans  le  vin  dore  qui  se  repand  !  Paris,  la  ville 
ipavois  !  Paris,  dont  le  Bottin,  sur  dix  adresses,  contient  une 
femme  galante  ou  un  artiste  !  Paris  des  rois  Louis  !  Paris  de 
J'Empereur !  Paris  de  I'opera  et  de  la  Comedie-Fran^aise  ! 
Paris  de  tous  les  romanciers,  de  tons  les  poetes  et  'de  tous  les 
peintres'.  Paris  des  courses  et  des  coulisses  !  Paris  de  la 
Sorbonne  et  de  I'lnstitut  !  Paris  011  il  y  a  des  concierges 
d'hotel  qui  tutoient  les  princes  en  voyage,  des  avocats  ou  des 
medecins  dont  la  consultation  se  paye  mille  francs  la  minute, 
des  Bourbons  qui  courent  apr^s  I'omnibus,  et  des  actrices  qui 
vont  en  terre  avec  des  couronnes  de  souverains  derri^re  leur 
corbillard  !  "    But  Daniel  de  Behul  knows  also  another  Paris. 

Revile  des  Deux  Mondes.    i  Ap.    3f  50c. 

The  strength  of  this  number,  apart  from  the  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  fiction,  lies  in  the  history.  M.  Pierre  de  Segur 
•deals  in  great  detail  with  "  Luxembourg  etle  Prince  d'Orange" 
and  the  Holland  war,  taking  July  1672  as  the  beginning 
of  his  epoch.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  quotes  and  ap- 
proves Macaulay's  fervid  sketch  of  Holland  statesmen.  M. 
Millet  writes  on  colonial  evolution.  His  sketch  of  early  French 
successes  and  later  failures  is  excellent,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
share  his  conviction  that  the  psychological  moment  has  come 
when  the  moral  force  in  France  shall  produce  new  expansion 
and  consolidation.  "En  petite  Russie"  gives  in  very  pictur- 
esque language  some  account  of  a  lady's  life  among  her  Russian 
tenants  to  whose  amelioration  she  gives  up  her  life. 

La  Revue,    i   avril.    if.  30c. 

M.  Jean  Finot's  paper  on  "  L'Angleterre  Malade  :  k  ses 
Blessures  (!)"  is  couched  in  a  fine  spirit  of  pity  and  condescen- 
sion. But  we  have  got  accustomed  to  hearing  that  England  is 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  :  and  so  M.  Finot's  pessimistic  account  of 
our  commercial,  financial,  and  moral  condition  is  neither  new 
nor  particularly  interesting.  Germany  and  America,  of  course, 
are  the  countries  we  have  the  most  to  fear  from  ;  we  must  not 
count  too  much  upon  the  colonies.  To  do  M.  Finot  justice  we 
must  say  that  he  quotes  freely  from  English  writers  who  would 
seem  also  to  imagine  that  England's  position  as  a  Great  Power 
is  threatened.  But  quotations  are  often  misleading  :  that  is,  if 
they  leave  off  too  soon.  At  all  events,  M.  Finot  is  good 
enough  to  feel  sorry  for  us,  and,  like  the  halfpenny  dailies, 
bids  us  "wake  up".  Veritable  "hack-work" — too  often  seen 
in  this  review — is  represented  by  M.  Charles  Simond's  article 
on  "  Women  Writers  in  Germany  "  and  by  "  The  Actual  State 
■of  Literature  in  France"  by  M.  Georges  Pellessier.  With  a 
few  reference  books,  anybody  could  have  written  them.  Of  the 
nine  caricatures,  six  concern  England.  We  have  no  objection 
to  five  of  them,  for  they  are  merely  foolish  ;  but  the  sixth  is 
coarse  in  the  extreme. 


FoF  This  Week's  Books  sea  page  442. 
'The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

adbum'^ 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


€ADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  ''Perfect  Food.' 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -       „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -        „  SOs. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 
See  the  Company's  trade  mark  on 
the  inner  tube  as  well  as 
the  outer  cover. 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS.  BIRMINGHAM. 

AND  Branches. 


THE   MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


BRAGG'S 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  shotdd  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhcea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestioUj  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2S.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  l^d.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  most  portable  and  Immediate  in  their  action). 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
\Sj  20,  and  22, 
Wiemore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


D!'J.M.BARRIE5ay5:-''WHATI 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
'MyLADYNICOTINEl 
IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHER!' 

J.  J.  CARRE  R AS,  7  Wardour  Street,  liondon,  W. 


Or  any  Tobacconist. 


"5  o 

ED5 


OF  riNE5T5ELECTED;3TRAINS 

AND  Tested  Growth 


ARR'S  S£t:.i>  IjU1D£.  contains  a  Select  Li-t  ot  the  Debt  Vegetables  and  the 
most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical 
Hints,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  Exhibitors. 

SENT    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

ARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


RED, 


DELICIOUS 


COFFEE 


&  BLUE 


For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFSTTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Streei). 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"  Sans-Plis  "  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  iree  irom  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"  BR£:j3:c:£i:E:s  cut." 

"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

HE  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


Royal  Benevolent  SOGIETYa 


''ounde.fl  in 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  .'uccoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADEAXE,  C.M.G.  ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 
Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  Uadon.S.W. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  W^ORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

^  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

^  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  QC  \J.  SERVICES. 

Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Pa    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  V/«    TOURS.    For  Particulars  aoply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Soathampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
2X% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TtltphoHt  No.  s  Holbom. 

Tetegrap/ttc  Aiidrest :  "  BlRKBECK, 'LonDOH." 
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treherne;8jew  books. 

THE  LAND  OF  OUR  QUEEN. 

DENMARK :  Past  and  Present. 

By  MARGARET  THOMAS,  Author  of  "  A  Scamper  thro'  Spain  and  Tangier," 
'*  Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria." 
13  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  net. 

The  INCONSEQUENCES  of  SARA. 

By  DANAE  MAY.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

A  PASSION  for  GOLD. 

By  J.  BYERS  MAXWELL. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SPENDTHRIFT." 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH.    Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
"  A  first-rate  sporting  sketch,  drawn  with  a  skilful,  knowledgable  hand." 

Irish  Times. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHAM." 

A   FREE   LANCE   IN   A    FAR  LAND. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  price  2s.  6d. 


THE  RANEE'S  RUBIES. 

By  Dr.  HELEN   BOURCHIER.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"A  well-devised  and  well-told  romance  of  Indian  life." — Daily  Express. 


THE  CORONATION  SERIES. 

No.  1.   

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  Mrs.  CRAIK. 

No.  2. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 
THIN  PAPER  EDITION.    Pocket  size  (6i  by  4J),  limp  leather,  gilt,  2s.  net: 
cloth,  gilt,  IS.  6d. 


THIRTEEN   WAYS    HOME.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

_  Globe. — "  The  reader  who  does  not  find  much  in  the  book  to  interest  him  must  be 
difficult  to  please." 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PROPHET.    By  James 

Ball  Navlor,  Author  of  "  Ralph  Marlowe."    Price  6s. 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.    By  Peter 

Eraser.    Price  6s. 
Athen(eu)ii.—"  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  distinctly  well  written." 

EAST   OF   SUEZ.    By  Alice  Perrin.    Price  6s. 

Punch. — "  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales  uncommonly  close." 

DROSS.    By  Harold  Tremayne.    Price  6s. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out  The  book  is  more 

than  readable." 

MAD    liORRIMER.     By  Finch   Mason.  Price 

3s.  6d. 

THE   WOMAN   OF  ORCHIDS.     By  Marvin 

Dana.    Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.    Price  3s.  6d. 

THE   STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

LONDON  IN   SHADOW.     By  Bart  Kennedy. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

TREHERNE'S  SHILLING  SPORTING  SERIES. 
No.    I.    LITTIiE  CHERIE;    or   The  Trainer's 

Daughter.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

No.  2.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GENTLE- 
MAN horse  dealer.    By  Harold  Tremavnh. 

No.  3.  A  FURY  IN  WHITE  VELVET.  By 

HerIIERT  Co.MI'I'ON. 

No.  4.  FROM  DOWNS  TO   SHIRES.    By  R. 

Alwvn. 

No.  5.  A    TRUE     SPORTSMAN.     By  Francis 

DOUSWORIII. 

No.  6.  AMONG  THE  HEATHER.    By  Maurice 

Noel.  •' 
Cloth  bound,  price  is.  each  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 
LOUIS  WAIN'S  ANNUAL.    Illustrated,  is. 
THREE  OCTOBERS:  A  Political  Philippic.  By 

"  Ronald  Howe."  is. 

BEHIND    THE     WAINSCOT.      By  Cicely 

1'  ui.(  nr.R.    V-?,.  6(1. 

STAGE   SILHOUETTES.     By   Sidney  Dark. 

IlliislralLd.  IS. 

A.  TREIIERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Biography. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  (With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  S. 

Squire  Sprigge).    Hutchinson.    i6s.  net. 
"Bijou    Biographies": — Lord   Kelvin,    G.C.V.O.    (John  Munro. 

Double  Volume).    Drane.  is. 

Fiction. 

Man,  Woman  and  Fate  (Iza  Dufifus  Hardy)  ;  Shillelagh  and  Shamrock 
(M.  Mc.  D.  Bodkin).    Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  each. 

Stolen  Souls  (William  Le  Queux) ;  My  Strangest  Case  (Guy  Boothby). 
Ward,  Lock.    6s.  each. 

Ludus  Amons  (Benjamin  Swift).    Wellby.  6s. 

When  Love  Flies  out  o'  the  Window  (Leonard  Merrick).  Pearson. 
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NEW  EDITION. 
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Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory! 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 
Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected  and   Arranged   by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

^  Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kingrs— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachl. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement,    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  BegrinniniT  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Rezdew^  1846-1S90.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,     F.R.S.     Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


6  vols.    With  Introduc- 


Poems. 


F.R.S,      Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works. 

tion  by  John  Morley. 

Miscellanies.         |  Essays. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Edited  by  W 


letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of 

1871-1883. 


Aldis 


Edward  Fitzgerald  to 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 


Fanny  Kemble, 

Edited  by  W. 
other  Greek  Sketches.   By  J,  G. 

Translated,  with 


More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Aldis  Wright. 


Pausanias  and 

Feazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*«*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Hu.\Iey  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 


By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
Edited  by 
By  John 
By  Two  Brothers. 


The  Making  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England. 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Gkeen  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

RiCHAKI)  (^KKKN. 

Guesses  at  Truth. 
Earthwork   out    of    Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlktt,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays, 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  Eng^lish  Thouirht  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theologrlcal  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  iil.l/.ADEI  H  M.  Koscojc. 


By 


Edited, 

6  vols. 


Wit 


hi 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

Frederic  Haruison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  o£| 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works. 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings.  r 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 

Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A, 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,? 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 
Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols.  ' 
On  Compromise,   i  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke,    i  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers.  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F,  W.  H.  Myers. 
Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H,  Myers. 
Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning. 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.Gi 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       |       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.   With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  lo  vols. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  IS.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an   Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sarah 

Smetham  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Hkooke  Foss  WiiSTCOTi-,  D.l).,  D.C.L.,  Lord  liishop  f 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.    Edited  by  Prof.  Knight 

Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 


By 


By 


In  I-.!  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a 
H.  ManI'SSK. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


by 


2  vols. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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The  Choice  and  Valuable  Library  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel 
EDWARD  GEORGE  HlliliKRT. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  i^i  WellinRton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNE>D.\V,  April  9,  and  Three  Kollowing  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
jreci-ielv.  the  valuable  LIHRARV  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  EDWARD  GEORGE 
tllBBERT  (formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards),  of  the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  ami  of 
reltwell  Lodge,  Hrandon,  Norfolk,  comprising  rare  and  Standard  Works,  English 
ind  Foreign,  by  the  most  celebrated  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  many  Special 
-opies  on  Large  Paper,  some  with  extra  Illustrations,  and  finely  bound  by  Erancis 
3edfurd  and  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Binders,  including  copies  of  the  First 
""our  Folio  Ed'iions  of  Shakespeare,  and  First,  Early,  and  Collected  Editions  of 
lis  Contemporaries  and  Successors — First  liditions  of  ]!eaumont  and  Fletcher, 
-lassinger,  Boccaccio  in  English.  Burton,  Butler,  Cervantes  in  English,  Defoe, 
"ielding.  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Swift,  Spenser,  Milton,  Rabelais  in  English,  Sterne, 
iuckling,  Taylor.  Waller,  &c  — First  Editions  of  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
on,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sir  VValter  Scott,  &c. — The  original  Kilmarnock  Burns — Horace 
Valpole's  Copy  of  Gray's  Poems — fine  Illustrated  Editions  of  Boccaccio,  Mar- 
aierite  of  Navarre,  Voltaire.  La  Fontaine,  and  other  French  Classics  — Old  Latin 
iooks  with  Woodcuts,  including  a  very  large  Nuremberg  Chronicle — Works  by 
'ruikshank,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

abraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  oflTered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

iENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Piu-chases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

IBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


JOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Stsindard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 


"fEW   AND    IMPORTANT  PURCHASES. 

NOW  READY. 


SPRING  CATALOGUE 

V.  GLAISHER,  Eemainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265   HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

FHE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  RecoFd  and  Review. 


No.  393  for  APRIIi. 
HE  EDUCATION  BILL:   Pr6cis  and  Comments. 
THLETIC    GAWES   AND    MASTERS  :    An  Apology. 
H.  B.  Tristram. 

HE  COMMON  ROOM  AND  THE  COMMON  WEAL. 

ATURE  TEACHING.    F.  J.  Rowbotham. 

iE  NEW  ROMANCE:  A  Forecast.    J.  W.  Rundall. 

:CASIONAL  NOTES  AND  JOTTINGS  ;  Civil  Service 
Examinations  and  the  Universities— Education  in 
the  Concentration  Camps—"  The  Schoolmaster  " 
and  "the  Preceptors"  on  the  Register— Report  of 
Committee  on  Education  of  Officers,  &c.  &c. 

^IZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 
NOW  READY. 

Price  IS.  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

LORD  KELYIN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 


HINRY  J.  DR\NE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  F.C. 


.     JUST  PUIUJSIIRI).    /'rice  is.  6d. 

THE  CRITERION  OF 

SCIENTIFIC  TRUTH. 

By  GEORGE  SHANN. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  London:  and  all  Hooksellcrs. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  £Zo  and  .^20  i)er  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  .SCHOLAR.SHIP 
of  .^35  pel"  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confinea  to  Candidates  lor  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  X,m  per  annum;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  ^60  per  annum  for  Sons  ol  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  BuKSAR, 
the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  we  1  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  .Secretary. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  i, 
and  Students  then  entering  will  be  eligible  to  compete  tor  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships of  the  combined  value  of  ^£410  in  the  following  September,  as  well  as  for  the 
numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of  Student- 
ship. 

The  Hospital  contains  accommodation  for  644  beds,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  entire  number  at  the  service  of  the  sick 
poor,  by  reopening  ttie  Wards  that  have  been  closed  for  want  of  funds  for  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  been  increased  by  more  than  150  a 
year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  Clerkships  and  Dresserships  in  the  departments  of 
Ophthalmology,  Gynecology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects,  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  departments. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders- 
of  Resident  Appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  fol"  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Pro'-pectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by: 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guy  s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E, 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AHD 
COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  i, 


Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulation*. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £qoo  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University, 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  lor  other  Higher  Examinations. 
There  ii  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the. 
College.  Sr.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COMPANY'  in  ARIZON.\.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

"LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  trom  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY   CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 
Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra, 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henrv  J.  VVooD. 

3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMEM 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice,. 


Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge. 


Replies  received. 
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NO  LIBRARY  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT. 


The 

Imperial 
Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  English  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  233,000 
references. 

Students  who  are  eager  to  possess  such  a 

9 

work  often  find  their  purse  too  slender  to 
admit  of  its  immediate  purchase. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  re- 
open the  offer  we  made  last  year,  and  for  the 
next  few  weeks  we  shall  give  the  public  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY  for  a  first  payment  of  5s. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  form  below  or  send 
to  the  Ofiice  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
-specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


THE 


ORr>ER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please    supply  me   (carriage   paid)  with   one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
(payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
iplete. 

Signature  

Address   

Profession     

Date  
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Dailp  CDronicle 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

than  any  other  Liberal  Paper 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME. 

A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES. 

FULL  RESUME'  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  parliamentary,  political  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in^ 
the  home. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In- 
teresting articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 


OFFICES  : 

DAILY    CHRONICLE    BUILDINGS,  ' 
FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LTD.! 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  NEXT  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shaie- 
holders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  City  Chambers 
Johannesburg,  The  Transvaal,  on  TUESDAY,  loth  JUNE,  1902. 

BUSINESS. 

1.  To  receive   the   Balance-Sheet,   Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 

Reports,  &c.,  for  the  period  ending  31st  MARCH,  1902. 

2.  To  appoint  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  H.  Strakosch  and  S.  Evans, 

who  retire  by  rotation,  but  who  are  eligible  for  re-election.  1 

3.  To  elect  two  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  T.  Douglas  and  F.  J.  Moller, 

who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  i 
past  Audit.  | 

4.  Also  for  General  Business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  31st  MAY  to  the  loth  JUNE,  1902, 
both  inclusive. 

Any  new  nominations  for  the  position  of  Director  to  the  Company  must  be  I 
notified  in  writing  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least 
fifty  clear  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishiiw  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  shares  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  ; — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.G.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  diite  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Banqne  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas,  3  Rue  d'Antin,  at  least  30  days 

before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 
By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
27th  March,  1902, 


BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR   THE  BATH. 
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DOYAL    SOCIETY    for  the    PREVENTION  of 

[\  CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained 

J  the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  March  20, 
J02 : — 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state    2go 

Overdriving  and  overloading  horses   7 

Beating,  &c.,  horses,  cattle,  bear,  dogs,  ftc   74 

Starving  horses,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  by  withholding  food    28 

Travelling  horses  and  cattle  when  lame    7 

Conveying  sheep  and  fowls  improperly    5 

'Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season    2 

Owners  causing  in  above   151 

Infringing  Knackers'  Sections  of  the  Act    2 

*566 

During  1902  up  to  last  return   ^1^73 

Total  for  the  present  year   i.739 

*  Thirty-four  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 
12  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  not  received  by  the  society).  The 
)Ove  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 
quiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 
8,033  lotal  convictions  during  igor. 

The  above  return  is  published  (i)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
)  to  show  the  society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
"ompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
)  to  make  the  law  kn  >wn  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly  disposed  persons 
;ainst  breaking  it.    Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 

the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 
The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.    Besides  day 
jty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  of  London. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on,  but  are  put  into  the  was  e- 
iper  basket.  The  names  of  correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are 
arked  "  Private." 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
Iters  should  be  addressed.    The  society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 
105  Jermyn  Street,  London.  JOHN  COLAM.  Secretary. 

P.S. — Owing  to  the  societj^'s  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
limals  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.    It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency. 

disseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
pwards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
)oks,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals 
id  the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
igaged  in  all  parts  of  England,  It  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences, 
hus,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man's 
ants,  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  naturef 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
irsuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
■event  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
5  monthly  illustrated  journals,  '*  The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  The  Band 
"  Mercy,"  price  ^d,  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
embers  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
iciety,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
"  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary*  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
ho  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

^    .  "Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanoed  by  the  Queen  to 

5!^^S3_/?^    thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbool<." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle, 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON.  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
HE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

HE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

RECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

OURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW   FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY 

BRIGHTON,    EASl  BOURNE.    HASTINGS,    AND    ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,     lOWYN,     ABERDOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH.   WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,    HARLECH.   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY.  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,  BETT'VS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — Tlu  Times.  "  Particularly  %,ood."— Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LiONDOK^    ANr>  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


S.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 


laneollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co..  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

Ancienne  REVUE  DES  FEE YUES). 

Un  Numiro  sp&:imen  24  Numiros  par  an. 


SUR  DBMANDE. 


Xlle  ANNEE. 


'/»  dt  mots,  ieaucoup  didoes. 


R ichement  illustrfs. 


Directcnr :  Jean  Finot. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  ■France  et  de  24  ft*.  \  I'itranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
osle  Q  roubles,  20   marks  ou  ■2\  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'K«  an  pour  LA 

{EVUE,   RICHEMENT  ILLUSTRgK. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revne  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
olumes,  orn^s  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  Etudes, 
ouvellcs,  romans,  etc. 

"Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "(Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
iU  extreinement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int^ressantes,  les 
|lus  pas-sionnantes"  (Francisque  Sarcev);  "  rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  r^sumi 
e  I'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr6- 
ond^rante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran9aises  et  dtrangferes "  (Les  Dibats) ; 
'  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magisirales  "  (Fi£-aro)  ;  etc. 
La  Revue  parait  le  I"  ei  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
tidits  sign^s  par  i«»  plu»  grandg  nomn  franfain  tt  ^tratiffers. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  CAPE 
PENINSULA  SUBURBAN  MUNICIPAL  WATER- 
WORKS LOAN  (Cape  Town  Suburban). 

Issued  by  the  Municipalities  of  CLARF.MONT,  MOWBRAY,  RONDEBOSCH, 
and  WOOlhSTOCK  Jointly. 

ISSUE  OF  £300,000   FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES 

(being  first  portion  of  .^500,000  sanctioned  by  Act  No.  Z4  of  iScjZ). 

Under  Act  24  of  1898,  Section  4,  power  is  given  to  the  "  Municipalities  to  levy  a 
special  rate  or  rates  (over  and  above  the  general  annual  rates)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  loan  and  interest.  And  in  addition  to  this  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Cape  Colony  also  has  the  power,  under  the  Public  Bodies  Debt  Act  No.  11  of  1867, 
to  impose  a  rate  on  all  rateable  property  within  each  municipality  for  the  payment 
of  its  debts." 

Minimum  price  of  issue — par. 

Interest  payable  30th  June  and  31st  December,  in  each  year,  payable  in  London 
or  in  Cape  Town. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  in  London  or  in  Cape  Town  on  31st  December,  1951, 
as  the  bearer  may  elect. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA  (limited),  lo  Clement's  Lane, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  as  ihe  duly  appointed  financial  agents  of  the  said  coun* 
cils  and  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Suburban  Municipal  Waterworks, 
will  RECEIVE  TENDERS  for  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
POUNDS  in  FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES,  being  the  first  portion  of 
;^5oo,ooo  sanctioned  to  be  issued  under  authority  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  No.  24  of 
1893  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  said  Management  Committee  have  been  duly  elected  by  the  councils  of  the 
Municipalities  of  Claremont,  Mowbray,  Rondebosch,  and  Woodstock,  in  terms  of 
Section  8  of  the  same  Act. 

These  municipalities  are  the  principal  residential  suburbs  adjoining  Cape  Town 
and  extend  from  the  boundaries  of  Cape  Town,  through  Woodstock,  Mowbray, 
Rondebosch,  and  Claremont,  for  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

The  objects  of  the  loan  are  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
property,  assets,  rights,  contracts,  and  obligations  of  the  Cape  Town  District 
Waterworks  Company  (Limited),  which  were  acquired  by  the  said  councils  by 
virtue  of  the  said  Act  No.  24  of  iSq8  ;  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  augment  the  water  supply. 

The  purchase  price  was  fixed  by  a  Court  of  Arbitrators. 

The  assets  to  be  acquired.  &c.,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  prospectus. 

The  following  figures  show  the  working  of  the  water  account  under  the  maHage- 
ment  of  the  late  Cape  Town  District  Waterworks  Company  (Limited)  for  each  year 
ending  30th June:  — 

Income.         Expenditure,      Net  revenue. 

£  £  £ 
 13,542            3,445  10,097 

1898  ..        ..       ..        ..    19,26^  5,870  i3>394 

1899  ..       ..       ..  21,568  6,842  14,726 

1900  ..        ..       ..        ..    24,838  7,937  i6,gor 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  population  and  rateable  valuations  of 
the  four  principal  districts  of  supply  from  the  year  1895  until  the  year  igoi  : — 


District. 

Estimated  Population. 

Rateable  Valuation. 

1895.  1898. 

1 901. 

1895. 

1898. 

1901. 

Claremont 
Rondebosch  .. 
Mowbray 
Woodstock 

7,000    1  10,000 
5,400    1  6,000 
4,5co     1  5,500 

10,000  20,OO3 

15,000 
6,500 

8,50D 
30,000 

000,000 
358,000 
253,625 
442,000 

£ 

869,000 
623,386 
433.900 
967.525 

£ 

1,200,000 

86  ,000 
650,000 
1,419,648 

Total 

26,900  41,500 

60,000 

1,6531625 

2,893,811 

4,129,648 

The  assets  of  the  Municipalities  are  ;^2io,364. 

The  Debentures  for  the  present  loan  will  be  "to  bearer"  in  sums  of  £100,  £500, 
and  ^1,000  ;  with  coupons  attached  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per 
annum  ;  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  30th  June  and  31st  December,  at  the  office  of 
the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited),  10  Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
or  at  their  office,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  as  the  bearer  may  elect.  The  first 
coupon  for  a  full  half-year's  interest  will  be  payable  on  the  30th  June,  1902. 

The  principal  will  be  repayable  at  par,  at  the  office  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa  (Limited),  London,  or  at  their  office  Cape  Town,  as  the  bearer  may 
elect,  on  the  31st  December,  1951  ;  thirty  days'  notice  must  be  given  of  the  place 
where  the  payment  is  desired. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  upon  the  London  Stock 
Exchange. 

TENDERS,  on  the  form  annexed  to  prospectus,  will  be  RECEIVED  at  the 
STANDARD  BANK  (Limited),  10  Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  not  later  than 
noon  on  MONDAY,  7th  April,  when  and  where  they  will  be  opened  in  the  presence 
of  such  of  the  applicants  as  may  attend  for  that  purpose. 

The  loan  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  tender  at  less  than  ;^ioo 
for  every  ^100  debenture  will  be  accepted. 

Tenders  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  debentures,  and  those  at  prices  including  a 
fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferentially  accepted. 

Tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  distribution. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows  : — 

Ten  per  cent,  on  application,  and  so  much  on  allotment  as  will  leave  50  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  as  follows  :— 25  per  cent,  on  21st  May,  and  25  per  c^nt.  on  iSth  June. 

Scrip  certificates  wiil  be  issued  after  payment  of  the  amounts  due  on  allotment  ; 
and  when  fully  paid,  these  certificates  will  be  exchanged  for  debentures,  so  soon  as 
they  are  ready,  on  presentation  at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited), 
10  Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  by  advertisement  in  the  Times  newspaper  when  the 
debeniures  are  ready  for  issue 

In  the  event  of  any  balance  not  being  paid,  the  relative  allotment  will  be 
cancelled,  and  the  previous  amounts  paid  thereon  will  be  forfeited. 

Copies  of  the  powers  under  which  the  present  loan  is  issued,  and  other  documents 
relating  thereto,  maybe  seen  at  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited), 
Clement's  Lane,  London,  E.C,  where  prospectuses  and  forms  of  tender  inay  be 
obtained  ;  as  well  as  at  Messrs.  Whiteheads  &  Coles,  39  Throgmorlon  Street 
brokers. 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited),  10  Clement's  Lane, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  2nd  April,  1902. 
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ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
LIFE  ON  THE  STAGE. 

My  Pepsonal  Experiences  and  Recollections. 
By  CLARA  MORRIS. 

With   Introduction  by  Madame  DE   NAVARRO  (Miss  Mary  Anderson),  and 
Frontispiece  Portrait  of  Miss  Morris.  6s. 
In  her  Introductory  Note  Madame  De  Navarro  says:  "Read  the  book:  it 
will  speak  for  itself  eloquently,  for  it  overflows  with  quick,  natural  wit.  real  pathos, 

fine  womanly  courage,  and — it  rittzs  irue  It  will  happily  introduce  one  of  the 

most  humorous,  sympathetic,  and  human  of  women.  From  my  heart  I  wish  the 
work  the  success  it  deserves." 

FIRST  REVIEWS. 

Herman  Merivale  says  in  the  World:  "  I  wonder  if  a  new  possession  for  ever 
or  only  a  floating  memoir  of  the  time  has  been  added  to  the  stores  of  English 
literature  in  the  book  before  me.  Of  the  effect  of  it  upon  my  individual  heart  and 
taste  I  canlrecognise  no  doubt  at  all.  I  have  read  nothing  like  it  for  many  a  long  day. 
I  might  run  on  about  this  fascinating  book  for  ever  ;  it  bristles  with  gems  in  every 
chapter.  I  might  even  spoil  my  purpose  of  inviting  all  men,  and  all  women  too,  to 
fall  in  love  with  cold-blooded  Clara  Morris  for  themselves,  and  thank  her  for  one  of 
the  greatest  treats  any  new  book  has  given  us  for  a  long  day.  I  believe  that  it  will 
live  for  a  yet  far  longer  time,  and  be  a  book  for  ever.  Great  autobiography  has  an 
undying  charm." 

The  Daily  Chronicle^  in  a  leading  article,  says  :  *'  Miss  Clara  Morris  tells  us  the 
story  of  her  career  with  a  wealth  of  human  interest  and  a  literary  skill  equally 
welcome  and  surprising.  She  can  describe  an  incident  with  a  few  quiet  touches, 
and  then  light  it  up  with  a  sudden  flash  of  passion  that  is  in  no  sense  artifice,  but 
an  electric  shock  from  a  sincere  and  sensitive  nature.  Truth  and  the  insight  of  a 
born  writer,  who  seizes  the  heart  of  a  subject  and  discards  the  trappings,  are 
visible  on  every  page." 

The  Scotsman. — "  Nobody  who  wants  to  know  human  nature  in  some  of  its  most 
entertaining  aspects  should  neglect  the  work.  Miss  Morris  is  a  convincing  writer. 
It  is  a  bit  of  life  she  gives  in  her  book.  The  vital  quality  of  emotion  is  brought  into 
the  book  and  invests  with  a  characteristic  charm  the  story  of  a  life  of  most  exacting 
work  and  of  a  hundred  hardships  borne  before  its  ultimate  success." 


THE    GOD   OF    HIS  FATHERS. 

Tales  of  the  Klondyke. 

By  JACK  LONDON.  6s. 
"  C.  K.  S.,"  in  the  Tat  ler  says  :  "The  man  of  the  moment  in  my  eyes  is  a  certain 
Jack  London,  whose  volume  has  just  been  published  by  Isbister's.    I  count  Mr. 
London's  stories  as  among  quite  the  mo.->t  oiiginal  utterances  in  fiction  for  a  long 
time  past." 

Spectator. — "  Power  and  charm  and  pathos  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  volume." 


WITH    THE    WILD  GEESE. 

By  the  Hon.  J:MILY  LAWLESS.  Poems,  with  Introduction  by  STOPFORD 
A.  BROOKE.  4s.  6d.  net.  Also,  of  the  same,  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to 
50  copies,  with  autograph  signature  by  Miss  Lawless  and  Mr.  Brooke  in  each 
copy.    Japan  paper,  wide  margin,  marginal  titles,  £1  is. 


Outlook.  —  "  A  delightful  book." 

DONEGAL  FAIRY  STORIES. 

Rollicking  Irish  Folk-Tales. 

By  SEUMAS  MACMANUS.    Illustrated.  5s. 
Pilot. — "  Every  one  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  and  all  are  told  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  we  cannot  admire  too  deeply," 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  6s. 


TWENTY-TWO  TALKS  ON 

EVERY-DAY  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE 

OF  AN 

EDUCATIONAL  FREELANCE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ewai.d  Haufe  by  WILLIAM  H. 
HERFORD,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 


CATS— AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 

A  Handbook  for  Cat  Lovers,  Breeders,  and 
Exhibitors. 

By  FRANCES  SIMPSON. 
With  24  Illustrations  of  Champion  Cats.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  SOPHOCLES. 

•i  r.,iiskite.l  by  the  late  DEAN  PLUMI'TKE. 
,  With  Notes  and  Rhymed  Choral  Odes. 

New  Pocket  Edition,  in  'J'wo  Volume';,  with  Photogravure  I'Vontispiece  to  each. 
Beautifully  bound  in  Limp  Lambskin.  Extra  Gilt  Leticred,  Gilt  Top.  Each 
Volume  2S.  6d.  net  (post  free,  2s.  gd.). 

LSBI.STKk      CO.,  LIMITED, 

15  &  16  Tavistock  Strtcl,  Covcnt  (J.trcien,  I.,ondon,  W.C. 


THE 

ANCESTOR. 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Review  of  County  and 
Family  History,  Heraldry,  and 
Antiquities. 

5s.  net  Quarterly.        £1  net  per  Annum, 


THE  STANDARD  says  : 

Printed  in  old-faced  type,  and  neatly  bound  in  studious- 
looking  boards,  the  new  periodical  makes  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  pages  of  "The  Ancestor"  are  brightened  by  portraits,, 
illustrations  of  old  armorial  glass  and  so  on.  It  is  edited  carefully 
and  with  knowledge,  and  should  command  popularity  among  the- 
large  number  of  readers  to  whom  it  appeals. 

THE  GliOBE  says  : 

Clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  freely  and  excellently  illus- 
trated. The  literary  contents  of  the  number  are  of  solid  and 
varied  interest.  Altogether  "The  Ancestor"  is  quite  admirable 
in  its  aims,  which  it  seems  determined  to  achieve  in  scholarly  and 
attractive  fashion. 


ANCESTOR. 

No.  1  Noiv  B,eadij  at  all  Booksellers^. 


AUDREY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON. 

"  The  high- water  mark  of  romance  is  reached. "  — Times. 


ALMA  TREVOR.    A  Novel.    By  the  Countess 

of  DARNLEY  and  R.  LL.  HODGSON.  6s. 


A  BOOK  OF   STORIES.     By  G.  S.  Street, 

Author  of  "  The  Trials  of  the  Bantocks."  6s. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOME.  By  J.  P. 

MOWBRAY.    Illustrated.    6s.  net. 


FIVE     STUART     PRINCESSES.     Edited  by 

ROBERT  S.  RAIT.    Fully  Illustrated.    I2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Certain   of    popularity  An    attractive   volume  Excellent 

portraits." —  Wesliiiinsler  Gazette. 


PETER  III.     EAflPEROR  OF   RUSSIA.  The 

Story  of  a  Crisis  and  a  Crime.  By  R.  NISBET  BAIN. 
Illustrated.    lOs.  6d.  net. 

"  His  monograph  has  all  the  attraction  and  symmetry  of  a  well- 
loki  romance."— y^f??'/^  News. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Westminster. 


BEQIBTUBBID  A8  A  NEWSPAPBB. 
Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Si'ottiswoodk  &  Co.  I.tl...  s  New-street  Square,  E.C..  and  Published  by  Fhkdbkick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
;  k. .,  bifCft,  Strand,  in  the  Pari.sh  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  how' on.— Saturday,  5  .  //"/,  1902. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Some  advance  towards  peace  seems  to  have  been 
made  :  the  delegates  have  found  each  other,  and  Mr. 
Schalk  Burger,  Mr.  Reitz,  Mr.  Steyn,  with  General 
De  la  Rey  and  General  Louis  Botha  are  now  closeted 
at  Klerksdorp.  The  mere  list  of  names  suggests  the 
variety  of  opinions  that  will  have  to  find  a  common 
attribute,  but  some  principle  of  agreement  may  not 
improbably  emerge.  The  delegates  must  have  known 
that  before  they  met  there  was  no  chance  of  the  British 
Government  giving  way  on  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Reitz  and 
Mr.  Schalk  Burger  will  persuade  the  others  that  the 
only  hope  of  some  Phoenix-like  re-emergence  of  Boer 
nationality  in  a  far  future  lies  in  present  submission. 
The  Government  is  willing  to  offer  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  at  the  former  abortive  negotiations.  There 
has  been  no  stiffening  nor  slackening.  Again  the  chief 
barrier  to  peace  is  likely  to  be  the  question  of  amnesty 
to  rebels.  However  forgiving  the  Government  may 
feel,  they  must  recognise  the  impossibility  of  pardoning 
treachery  without  slighting  loyalty.  If  our  loyal 
colonists  in  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  feel  the 
necessity  of  being  "  stark  to  traitors",  the  Government 
could  scarcely  disregard  their  feeling,  even  if  theythought 
differently.  "In  our  country  we  shoot  traitors"  one 
of  the  Canadian  scouts  said  ;  and  It  is  a  practice  which  ! 
has  again  and  again  saved  many  lives. 

The  peace  negotiations  at  any  rate  have  made  the 
Boers  slacken  somewhat  in  the  field.    A  small  engage- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  Cape  and  a  drive  resulting  1 
in  the  capture  of  60  prisoners  concluded  in  the  Orange  1 
River  Colony.     For  the  last  week    Lord   Kitchener  j 
I  reports  17  Boers  killed,  6  wounded,  107  prisoners  and  \ 
31  surrenders.    A  greater  number  of  burghers,  among  ! 
;  whom  is  Mr.  Kruger's  eldest  son,  have  taken  the  oath  | 
\  of  neutrality  and  the  brother  of  De  Wet  is  said  to  be  j 
anxious  to  fight  on  our  behalf.    But  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  prosecuting  the  war  continue.    A  fourth  con- 
tingent of  2,124  men  is  being  recruited  in  Canada  and 
is  to  start  in  a  month.    The  trial  of  Kritzinger,  which 
has  aroused  an  absurd  amount  of  feeling  abroad,  has  | 
resulted  in  his  acquittal.    It  is  perhaps  indicative  of 


foreign  methods  that  the  acquittal  is  put  down  to  the 
release  of  Lord  Methuen.  We  are  advised  to  be  equally 
generous. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Rhodes  was  laid,  as  he  wished,  it> 
the  rock-hewn  grave  on  a  peak  of  the  Matoppos.  Place 
and  people  must  have  added  a  strange  solemnity  to  the 
solemn  service.  A  large  motley  crowd  followed  the 
coffin  for  five  miles  among  the  rough  gorges  of  the 
hills.  When  the  steeper  hill  was  reached  the  procession 
was  formed  and  the  company  approached  as  near  to  the 
grave  as  the  narrow  space  would  allow.  Great  numbers 
of  natives,  who  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
their  "  father "  since  he  faced  death  among  them  on 
that  spot,  stood  around  on  the  hills  mourning  after 
their  manner.  There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a  burial ; 
but  one  thinks  of  Browning's  "Grammarian"  laid  in 
the  mountain  grave  "  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 
living  and  dying  "  and  of  Chateaubriand,  whose  last 
request  was  to  be  buried  on  the  rough  Brittany  island. 
A  simultaneous  service  was  held  in  S.  Paul's,  impressive 
from  the  contrast  and  the  company  of  mourners,  among 
whom  were  representatives  of  every  colony,  and  of 
America  and  of  Germany. 

The  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  epitome  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  document  as  it  carrie  from  his 
hand  ;  and  it  is  a  pity — but  such  is  the  way  of  the 
public — that  it  will  be  largely  judged  both  in  England 
and  abroad  according  to  the  summarised  details.  One 
may  give  the  facts  but,  isolated  from  the  form  of  their 
expression,  they  do  not  display  the  heart's  intentions  of 
the  man.  There  are  three  main  lines  in  the  will  :  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  which  he  would  encourage  by  the 
scholarships  to  the  colonies  and  some  of  the  special 
provisions  in  South  Africa ;  the  federation  of  the 
English-speaking  races,  hence  the  American  scholar- 
ships and,  as  a  quaint  afterthought,  the  scholarships 
to  the  Germans,  regarded  apparently  as  a  branch 
of  Saxons  ;  thirdly  the  necessity  of  individual  indepen- 
dence and  breadth  of  character,  shown  in  the  very 
precise  instructions  to  his  private  heirs  and  in  the 
system  on  which  the  scholarships  are  to  be  given.  On 
the  whole  the  instructions  of  the  will  are  well  designed 
to  carry  out  the  principles,  but  the  trustees  have  a  task 
of  immense  complexity  to  make  the  demands  of  the 
will  square  with  facts.  Luckily  they  are  men  of 
business,  with  one  exception,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
imagination  who  talks  much  about  business — and 
efficiency. 

The  first  provision  of  the  will  is  for  the  testator's 
own  burial  in  the  Matoppos  whose  "  grandeur  and 
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loneliness"  he  admired  ;  and  he  wished  the  hill  to  be 
reserved  for  a  burial  place  for  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country.  His  property  in  Mata- 
beleland  is  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
with  a  sum  of  ^4,000  a  year  to  be  used  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  with  special  provisions 
for  a  park  and  a  railway.  His  Mashonaland  property 
is  left  OP  much  the  same  terms  with  a  yearly  sum 
of  ^2,000  to  be  used  especially  for  irrigation.  His 
house  at  De  Groot  Schuur  with  the  property  is  given 
to  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Premier  to  be, 
together  with  a  sum  of  ^1,000,  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  household  and  the  place.  That  Rhodes  should 
have  done  so  much  for  the  new  colonies  surprised  no 
one  ;  the  extent  of  his  bequest  to  Oxford  has  surprised 
everyone.  Oriel  has  received  ;^ioo,ooo  for  various 
purposes.  The  colonial  scholarships,  available  to  any 
Oxford  college,  amount  to  fifty-one  and  are  of  the  value 
of  ^300  for  three  years.  Each  of  the  American  States 
or  Territories  has  two  similar  scholarships  and  fifteen 
of  the  valuelof  ^250  a  year  are  given  to  Germany.  The 
bequest  of  the  Dalham  Hall  estates  to  Colonel  Rhodes 
and  his  male  heirs  is  in  some  ways  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  will  from  the  quaint  but  sound  ambition  to 
prevent  the  heir  from  developing  "  into  what  I  call 
a  '  loafer  '  ". 

Internal  evidence  makes  it  not  impossible  that  what 
Mr.  Stead  calls  "Rhodes'  Political  Testament "  does 
represent  crudely  any  of  Rhodes'  ideals.  But  they 
have  certainly  been  edited.  The  central  idea  is  gigantic 
federation  of  the  English-speaking  races  ;  but  before  it 
could  come  he  looked  "  as  a  free-trader  "  to  '*  commercial 
war",  lasting  perhaps  a  hundred  years,  with  America. 
After  that  by  the  Home  Rule  principle  of  decentralisation 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world  was  to  be  assured.  To 
compass  this  dominance  of  the  world  he  imagined 
himself  organising  a  secret  caucus  of  millionaires  who 
were  to  manage  the  world  after  the  principle  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  another  place  Mr.  Stead  writes  out  a  con- 
fession of  Mr.  Rhodes'  religious  beliefs.  The  matter 
professes  to  be  the  epitome  of  a  private  conversation  ; 
in  that  case,  indeed  in  any  case,  it  should  not  have  been 
printed.  Perhaps  the  erasure  of  Mr.  Stead's  name  from 
among  the  trustees  of  the  will  did  not  mean  the  erasure 
of  the  friendship  ;  but  it  was  not  the  act  of  a  friend  to 
publish  the  epitome.  But  then  what  is  friendship  to 
good  "  copy  "  ? 

To  the  "Outlook"  and  the  "Westminster  Gazette" 
of  the  past  week  the  world  is  indebted  for  fine  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Rhodes'  boundless  audacity  and  of  his 
infallible  literary  instinct.  To  the  former  Mr.  H.  W. 
Massingham  contributed  a  signed  critical  article  of  a 
slightly  personal  flavour.  Mr.  Massingham  does  not 
consider  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  charming  manners.  He 
met  Mr.  Rhodes  on  one  occasion  and — "  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conciliate  me  ".  Let  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
has  belittled  Mr.  Rhodes'  personal  courage,  think  of 
that  and  own  he  has  erred.  The  daring  of  the  man — 
how  it  shows  up  in  that  vivid  flash  !  It  might  almost 
remind  one  of  a  Coriolanus  with  his  "  Alone  I  did  it", 
if  to  others  it  recall  somehow  the  goings  on  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  Pentonville  Pulveriser"  who  once  figured 
in  "  Punch".  As  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  literary  instinct,  Mr. 
Hawksley  has  told  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  that  he 
recognised  to  the  full  the  charm  of  Mr.  William  Stead's 
literary  style.  One  knows  not  which  to  wonder  at  the 
more — the  headlong  courage  or  the  nice  literary  acumen 
of  the  new  and  real  Rhodes. 

Canada  and  Lord  Dundonald  may  both  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  choice  made  of  a  new  commander  for 
The  Canadian  Militia.  Lord  Dundonald  confirmed  in 
South  Africa  a  reputation  begun  rather  than  made 
in  North  Africa.  The  Canadians  whose  devotion  in 
more  than  one  trying  situation  he  was  to  witness 
were  new  to  the  battlefield.  If  Lord  Dundonald  has 
shown  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancestors  who  fought 
and  died  for  British  supremacy  in  North  America 
survives  in  him,  the  Canadians  in  the  struggle  for 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa  have  shown  equally 
that  the  spirit  of  their  forbears  who  held  Canada 
against  heavy  odds  for  the  British  flag  in  1812  is  alive 
for  wider  if  not  greater  service. 


Lest  there  should  be  any  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Seddon's  imperial  policy,  he  has  been  pre- 
sented with  an  address  and  a  purse  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  England.  England  will  not  be  less  enthu- 
siastic in  her  recognition  of  Mr.  Seddon's  services  than 
New  Zealand  in  endorsing  them.  It  is  matter  for  regret 
that  a  note  of  discontent  with  the  Coronation  arrange- 
ments comes  from  Australia.  The  Premiers  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  a  grievance.  Mr.  Barton 
will  represent  federated  Australia  at  the  King's  Corona- 
tion as  a  Royal  guest,  and  it  was  intimated  to  the 
premiers  of  the  colonies  forming  the  federation  that  if 
they  came  to  London  for  the  occasion,  they  would  be 
treated  as  distinguished  personages.  The  Australian 
premiers  consider  themselves  slighted  at  being  reduced 
to  the  level  of  distinguished  personages,  and  urge  that 
when  the  colonies  federated  they  had  no  intention  of 
surrendering  their  individual  dignity  and  importance. 
This  plea  is  unfortunate  but  not  surprising.  It  was  just 
the  pretentious  provincialism  which  now  dictates  the 
refusal  of  the  local  premiers  to  come  to  London  unless 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Federal  Premier  that 
kept  Australia  disunited  for  twenty  years. 

If  one  were  not  inclined  to  "  beware  a  nation  when 
a  nation  grows  polite  ",  the  signing  of  the  Manchurian 
Convention  would  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Russia 
undertakes  to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  the  troops  withdrawing  from  different 
provinces  at  the  end  of  periods  of  six  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  period,  that  is  after  a  year,  Niu- 
Chwang  will  be  naturally  vacated,  but  Russia  has  been 
so  deferential  to  the  interests  of  other  people  that  she 
has  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Niu-Chwang  as  soon  as 
theTien-tsin  provisional  government  is  abolished.  Simi- 
larly Russia  promises  to  restore  the  Niu-Chwang  rail- 
way as  soon  as  the  railway  now  controlled  by  the 
British  between  Peking  and  Shankai-kwan  is  restored. 
This  altogether  unwonted  complacency  on  the  part  of 
Russian  diplomatists  is  not  quite  easy  to  account  for. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Agree- 
ment has  alarmed  Russia  and  even  supposing  that  she 
were  alarmed,  the  last  thing  she  would  do  would  be  to 
confess  alarm  by  making  voluntary  concessions.  One 
must  conclude,  unless  we  can  regard  the  Russian 
Government  as  eminently  altruistic,  that  Russian 
diplomatists  set  small  store  by  documents  with  or  with- 
out signatures.  Manchuria  is  a  great  vague  country, 
and  who  is  to  tell  in  Europe  what  withdrawals  have 
been  made  or  what  secret  compensations  granted  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  but  unwise  to  ignore 
the  signs  of  unrest  reported  from  Afghanistan.  The 
introduction  of  the  Mullah  into  the  administration  of 
the  country  is  not  an  influence  that  makes  for  peace  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  exerted  in  a  manner  that  is  not  hostile 
to  British  interests.  The  Haddah  Mullah,  who  has  been 
received  with  distinction  in  Kabul,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  the  pestilent  priests  who  raised  the  tribes  for  the  last 
frontier  war.  The  Amir  may  find  it  desirable  to  tem- 
porise with  these  gentry  but  that  was  not  how  his  father 
showed  them  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  No  one  expected 
that  Habibullah  would  display  the  strength  and  qualities 
of  Abdur  Rahman  and  so  far  he  has  not  belied  his  repu- 
tation. The  puritan  habits  he  seems  anxious  to  enforce 
may  secure  him  the  support  of  the  priests  but  are  likely 
to  make  him  unpopular  with  a  people  who  do  not 
readily  brook  interference  with  their  private  life. 

Russian  activity  seems  directed  at  present  towards 
Persia  and  Thibet.  In  Persia  Russian  control  has  been 
still  further  strengthened  by  a  fresh  loan  of  over  a 
million,  secured  as  the  existing  loan  on  the  customs — 
an  arrangement  which  enables  her  to  obstruct  British 
commerce  from  India  by  the  new  Nushki  trade  route. 
Her  policy  is  to  capture  Persia  by  commercial  occupation 
as  a  preliminary  to  more  direct  domination.  This  has 
been  further  advanced  by  securing  the  roads  from  the 
north  and  subsidising  a  line  of  steamers  from  Odessa  to 
compete  for  the  sea-borne  traffic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Her  conventions  in  restraint  of  railway  construction  are 
designed  to  exclude  other  nations  till  the  state  uf  her 
own  finances  permiis  her  to  take  Persia  more  fully  in 
I  hand.    Against  these  advances  we  are  able  to  point  to 
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concessions  to  British  subjects  to  construct  fresh  tele- 
graph lines  and  to  develop  the  oilfields  of  the  western 
provinces.  Even  these  concessions  are  resented  by  the 
Russian  press  which  assumes  that  Persia  is  already  a 
close  preserve  of  Russia  and  declares  the  time  ripe  for 
the  final  objective — a  railway  to  the  coast  and  a  naval 
station  on  the  Gulf. 

The  postponement  of  the  Budget  till  Monday,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
further  complicates  the  problem  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness. Two  days  are  set  apart  for  the  preliminary 
discussion  on  the  Budget  and  though  most  of  the 
anticipations  are  silly  and  unlikely  there  are  signs  that 
the  Budget  will  be  more  than  usually  contentious. 
None  of  the  larger  bills  has  yet  reached  committee, 
the  procedure  rules  roll  up  opposition  as  they  come  on 
one  by  one  ;  the  Education  Bill,  it  is  clear,  can  only  be 
carried  through  by  greater  determination  than  the 
Government  have  shown  and  after  angry  discussion. 
Supposing  that  peace  should  be  made,  there  will  be  little 
time  for  talking  about  anything  else  ;  but  even  if  neither 
peace  nor  war  adds  an  undue  burden  of  contentious 
material,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill  or  even  the  Education  Bill  can  be  carried  through. 
It  will  be  something  if  even  the  Water  Bill  is  finally 
passed. 

Almost  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
after  the  recess  Mr.  Balfour  maintained  the  continuity 
of  the  session  by  making  another  concession.  Questions 
are  not  to  be  banished  to  the  obscurity  of  a  pre-prandial 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Instead  they  are  to  be  asked 
between  215  and  2.55  when  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  that 
60  questions,  previously  selected  by  some  standing 
committee  or  other,  may  be  asked  and  answered.  The 
remaining  5  minutes  are  to  be  given  up  to  starred 
questions  of  pressing  importance.  The  rejected  residue 
are  to  be  content  with  printed  answers.  Even  this 
amended  suggestion  was  not  voted  upon.  Sufficient 
notice  had  not  been  given  and  Mr.  Balfour,  after 
receiving  a  ludicrously  pompous  lecture  on  his  un- 
businesslike habits  from  Mr.  Redmond,  consented  to 
postpone  the  voting.  Though  questions  are  a  growing 
burden  and  a  Mr.  MacNeill  may  do  much  harm  and 
waste  much  time  by  hysterical  interrogation,  they 
have  kept  up  a  waning  public  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  are  treasured  by  inconspicuous 
members  as  a  symbol  of  independence  and  a  valuable 
opportunity  of  self-advertisement. 

Lord  Kimberley  was  not  an  orator  or  even  a  good 
debater.  Neither  was  he  a  vigorous  Secretary  of 
State  :  but  he  had  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  the 
mistakes  in  Indian  and  colonial  and  foreign  politics 
with  which  he  was  associated  were  due  to  the  Cabinets 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  or  rather  to  their  impetuous 
chief,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Kimberley  was  a  very  good 
type  of  a  past  generation  of  aristocratic  statesmen, 
what  may  be  described  as  the  Melbourne-Malmesbury- 
Granville  school.  He  led  the  House  of  Lords  admir- 
ably, for  he  never  got  excited,  never  made  jokes,  and 
had  an  unfailing  supply  of  that  quality  which  Matthew 
Arnold  was  fond  of  declaring  to  be  the  rarest  in  our 
race,  namely,  urbanity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt 
the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Armine  Wodehouse  (who  by- 
the-bye  married  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Arnold)  very 
keenly,  for  the  young  man  was  just  beginning  a  career 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  find  that  our  note  last  week  about  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  was  written  under  a  misconception  of 
the  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Common  Council  resolved 
a  little  more  than  a  month  ago  that  the  appointment  of 
Town  Clerk  should  be  "subject  to  annual  election". 
But  this  is  not,  it  appears,  a  new  departure,  but 
merely  the  recognition  of  an  immemorial  custom,  to 
which  the  Remembrancer  and  the  City  Solicitor  (in  fact 
all  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  except  the  Recorder 
and  Common  Serjeant)  are  alike  subject.  The  annual 
election  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  form  :  and  though 
we  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  appointment  for  life  is 
the    best    means   of   obtaining   first-rate  permanent 


officials,  we  cannot  blame  the  Corporation  of  London 
for  upholding  an  ancient  usage  of  municipal  life. 

Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P.,  better  known  as  "  Mabon  ", 
the  Welsh  Miners'  member,  has  lately  returned  from  the 
United  States  where  he  has  been  looking  into  the 
labour  question.  He  told  the  Rhondda  Valley  miners 
last  week  that  what  he  had  seen  in  America  had  made 
him  change  his  views  in  regard  to  machinery  and  as 
to  the  trades  union  restriction  of  output  of  work. 
He  now  believes  that  the  best  and  newest  machinery 
must  in  the  end  be  all  for  the  good  of  the  worker  and 
that  it  is  not  good  to  prevent  a  man  doing  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  Mr.  Abraham  admits  that 
these  are  not  the  views  he  has  been  voicing  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Abraham  evidently  believes  in  the  clean  slate 
policy  :  he  must  have  been  studying  Lord  Rosebery  : 
but  if  his  old  opinions  were  so  very  wrong-headed,  he 
is  surely  very  gravely  to  blame  for  urging  them 
strongly  for  many  years.  He  should  read  a  little  of 
George  Eliot  who  will  tell  him  that  you  cannot  escape 
your  past  so  lightly  as  that. 

Common  sense  on  the  subject  of  bounties  and  Free 
trade  was  talked  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday,  and  nonsense  by  Mr. 
Harold  Cox.  Bounties  are  the  very  negation  of  free 
competition,  said  the  French  economist.  Hence 
bounties  were  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  true  free- 
trader. That  seems  to  us  an  elementary  proposition 
in  economics.  As  such  it  was  certain  to  incur  the 
censure  of  any  active  member  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
and  Mr.  Cox  had  the  temerity  to  declare  that  in  the 
last  twelve  months  bounties  contributed  _;;^5, 000,000 
sterling  to  the  British  exchequer,  thus  "  enabling  us 
to  build  a  magnificent  fleet  ".  Really  the  generosity  of 
foreign  Governments  is  almost  too  fearful  and  wonderful 
a  thing  for  an  ordinary  twentieth  -  century  business 
intellect  to  understand.  Dr.  Ginsburg  put  the  matter 
succinctly  when  he  said  that  Napoleon,  having  failed  to 
beat  us  on  the  seas,  granted  bounties  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  beat  us  in  finance.  Sir  Robert  Giff'en  is  also 
in  economic  straits,  and  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  in 
Friday's  "Times"  makes  him  look  just  a  little 
ridiculous. 

The  full  news  of  the  disaster  at  the  football  match 
at  Glasgow  on  Saturday  last  has  come  out,  or  been 
allowed  to  come  out,  slowly.  What  was  represented  at 
first  as  a  small  disaster  involved  the  deaths  of  28  people 
and  the  injury  of  325.  The  beginning  of  the  disaster 
was  the  breakdown  of  the  cross  planks  at  the  highest 
tier  of  an  iron  stand  which  caused  some  thirty  persons 
to  fall  a  distance  of  thirty  feet.  This  collapse  produced 
some  sort  of  panic  and  the  crowd  swaying  forward 
burst  through  all  barriers  on  to  the  field  of  play.  The 
match,  which  was  between  England  and  Scotland,  was 
delayed  for  some  twenty-five  minutes  until  the  police 
were  enabled  to  clear  the  ground.  The  excuse  given 
for  continuing  the  game  was  that  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  was  not  known  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
on  the  ground  could  not  be  informed.  By  way  of 
extenuation  a  suggestion  was  made  at  the  time  that 
the  result  of  the  match  should  not  "count".  The 
match  may  or  may  not  "count";  the  playing  of  it 
will  certainly  be  "  imputed". 

There  is  nothing  to  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
cision to  continue  a  match  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
disaster.  One  used  to  hear  of  "the  brutal  athlete"; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  the  brutality  of  this  dis- 
gusting decision.  Such  a  thing  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  amateurs  had  been  playing  and  one  cannot 
dissociate  the  callousness  of  the  authorities,  perhaps 
also  of  some  of  the  crowd,  from  the  sort  of  spirit  which 
is  fostered  by  professionalism.  The  match  was  not 
professional  in  name,  but  football  has  reached  this 
pitch  that  the  international  matches,  as  well  as  the 
competitions  for  the  Football  Cup,  are  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  professionals.  But  for  the  loss  of  a  friend 
one  or  two  amateurs  might  have  been  among  the 
players  ;  and  one  may  imagine  their  feelings  if  they  had 
been  asked  to  go  on  playing  while  the  bodies  of  the 
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killed  were  being  carried  to  the  back  of  the  pavilion. 
It  could  not  have  happened  even  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
year,  when  112,000  people  were  present,  that  any  such 
disaster  could  have  been  unrealised  by  the  crowd.  In 
this  case  the  game  was  actually  interrupted  and 
stretchers  were  brought  out  to  remove  the  dead  and 
injured.  If  professionalism  leads  to  brutality  of  this 
sort,  amateurs  will  be  forced  to  play  some  other  game. 
The  time  has  already  come  for  amateurs  utterly  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  any  association  with  professional 
players. 

The  Abbey  is  now  closed  to  the  public.  That  is  the 
more  reason  for  keeping  public  attention  fixed  on  the 
works  going  on  within  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
them  out.  In  1887  the  men  employed  by  the 
Office  of  Works  were  so  ill-directed  or  careless  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  building  that  they  did  serious 
damage  to  several  of  the  more  precious  monu- 
ments. The  damage  done  was  so  callously  regarded 
that  broken  bits  of  valuable  statuary  were  left  lying 
where  they  fell  when  the  public  were  readmitted. 
Further  details  of  the  workmen's  iconoclasm  are  given 
in  an  admirable  letter  to  the  "Times".  In  1887  the 
Mummius  who  was  responsible  did  not  even  follow  his 
prototype  in  demanding  that  the  broken  statuary  should 
be  made  good.  This  year  he  should  be  compelled  as  a 
national  safeguard  to  act  in  co-operation  with  or  under 
the  direction  of  someone  as  interested  in  the  Abbey  as 
in  the  seating  of  the  spectators.  One  is  glad  to  have 
Canon  Armitage  Robinson's  reassurance ;  but  no  one 
ever  doubted  that  the  Abbey  authorities  would  do  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  prevent  vandalism  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  any  such  certainty  as  to  the  Office 
of  Works,  with  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  as  First  Com- 
missioner. He  in  due  succession  to  his  predecessor 
Mr.  Ayrton  has  never  been  remarkable  for  gentleness  : 
the  statues  have  some  reason  to  tremble. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibited  substantial 
changes  in  the  figures,  arising  chiefly  from  the  heavy 
transactions  consequent  on  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  the  British  Funds  and  Bank  stock.  The  public 
deposits  are  lower  by  ;,^5,720,25o  and  the  repayment 
of  the  market  obligations  to  the  central  institution 
accounts  for  the  shrinkage  of  ^{^7,775,400  to  effect 
which  the  other  deposits  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
_;,{^2, 230,660.  The  usual  return  of  gold  from  the 
provinces  has  taken  place,  thus  counteracting  the 
exportation  of  ;^25o,ooo  abroad  and  leaving  the 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  lower  by  ^35,850  only 
on  balance.  The  expansion  in  the  active  note  circula- 
tion is  ^^271, 970  and  the  resultant  of  the  various 
changes  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  reserve  of  ;^307,830 
to  ^^23, 637, 400  and  an  increase  of  the  proportion  to 
47I  per  cent,  against  41 1  per  cent.  last  week. 

The  stock  markets  have  not  been  ver}-  active  during  the 
past  week,  several  days  having  been  largely  occupied  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  settlement  which  passed  off 
satisfactorily  and  disclosed  a  relatively  small  account. 
The  Funds  have  shown  fluctuations,  having  dropped  to 
93I  on  Wednesday  but  have  since  recovered  and  close 
strong  buyers  at  94] on  the  statement  that  the  peace 
negotiations  are  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Home  Rail- 
ways have  shown  improvement  throughout  the  list  and 
Metropolitans  and  Districts  have  been  particularly 
favoured  on  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Yerkes  has 
completed  his  scheme  for  the  electrifying  of  the  District 
and  other  lines,  in  which  he  has  obtained  the  support  of 
an  influential  American  financial  house.  The  feature  in 
the  American  railway  market  has  been  the  sensational 
rise  in  Louisville  shares,  but  the  fear  of  a  "corner" 
has  engendered  great  nervousness  on  this  side  and 
commitments  have  not  been  large  in  this  or  other 
stocks.  Business  in  the  South  African  mining  market 
has  followed  the  course  of  the  peace  rumours  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  prices  are  very  firm  and  well  above 
the  opening  ;  the  undertone  of  the  market  is  un- 
doubtedly healthy.  Copper  shares  have  been  dull 
and  the  remaining  markets  have  been  without  any 
specinl  feature,  ('onsols  94,6.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent. 
(6  February,  1902.) 


THE  ROBERTS  MYTH. 

WHEN  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  was  sent 
to  South  Africa  it  was  felt  that  a  great  stroke 
of  policy  had  been  devised  ;  and  although  opinions  may 
and  do  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  military  results  that  he 
accomplished,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  he  succeeded 
in  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  campaign  for  the 
better,  and  did  more  than  anyone  else  had  done  to 
restore  public  confidence  at  home.  When  he  returned 
to  this  country  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  both  in 
popular  and  official  estimation,  and  everyone  agreed  in 
eulogising  the  great  soldier  who  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  a  career  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Some 
reaction  will  almost  inevitably  follow  an  apotheosis  of 
this  kind,  and  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against 
it ;  for  Lord  Roberts'  military  reputation  is  public 
property,  and  his  achievements  in  the  field  belong  to 
our  own  history,  above  all  to  the  history  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  It  is  not  as  a  soldier,  but  as  an  adminis- 
trator, and  to  some  extent  as  a  man,  that  we  are  bound 
to  say  he  has  disappointed  the  national  expectation. 

When  Lord  Roberts  was  first  appointed  to  his 
present  .position,  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  had 
recently  been  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  even  to  a  very 
strong  man.  Lord  Wolseley  answered  the  description 
of  a  strong  man,  but  when  he  first  went  to  the  War 
Office  he  was  living  on  a  past  reputation  which  had 
already  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
many  :  and  he  moreover  had  to  measure  his  strength 
with  a  skilled  diplomatist  and  adroit  politician  who  was 
extremely  tenacious  of  the  newly  acquired  privileges  of 
his  own  office.  If  Lord  Wolseley,  when  he  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  had  had  the  good  luck  to  have 
just  returned  from  some  great  feat  of  arms  which  the 
country  was  warmly  applauding,  he  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  pit  himself  against  all  the  powers  of 
vested  interests,  red  tape,  and  insular  prejudice,  which, 
with  his  peculiarly  keen  temperament,  he  must  have 
longed  to  oppose  and  overthrow.  But  this  good  for- 
tune was  denied  him,  and  when  he  did  raise  his  voice — 
and  he  was  perhaps  rather  late  in  doing  so — he  was 
silenced  and  disposed  of  without  much  difficulty. 

When  Lord  Roberts  succeeded  to  the  position,  he 
had  a  double  opportunity.  In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
he  had  all  the  prestige  of  what  he  had  just  done  in 
South  Africa;  but  in  addition  to  that  new  powers  were 
given  to  him  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  office 
was  once  more  invested  with  some  of  that  authority 
with  which  Lord  Wolseley  had  been  obliged  to  dispense. 
It  is  curious,  to  say  no  more,  that  when  affairs  between- 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Lansdowne  reached  a  crisis. 
Lord  Roberts  took  the  side  of  the  civilian  and  not  the 
soldier,  and  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  vote,  though 
fortunately  he  refrained  from  speaking,  against 
Lord  Wolseley's  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  the  public  was  told,  with  the 
powers  with  which  he  found  the  Commander-in-Chief 
invested.  Did  he  afterwards  become  dissatisfied  with, 
those  powers  and  demand  to  have  them  extended  ;  or 
had  he  himself,  at  the  moment  when  he  joined  in  the 
official  condemnation  of  Lord  Wolseley,  already 
received  an  intimation  that  in  his  own  case  they  were 
to  be  extended  ?  The  point  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  for  it  directly  concerns  Lord  Roberts' 
reputation  for  chivalry,  and  even  common  fairness. 
However  this  may  have  beer,  we  are  constrained  to- 
realise  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Wolseley  we  had  the 
man  without  the  opportunity  ;  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Roberts  the  opportunity  without  the  man. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  selected  for  that  post — not  in  the 
first  place  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  eminent  as  they 
had  unquestionably  been — but  in  order  to  reassure 
public  opinion,  which  had  become  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  shortcomings  of  the  army^ — proved  to  demonstra- 
tion— and  had  also,  it  appeared  at  the  time,  seriously 
resolved  to  inaugurate  a  better  and  more  reliable 
system  of  army  administration.  Has  everyone  already 
forgotten  the  flaming  announcements  with  which  the 
new  appoimment  was  heralded  ;  the  speeches  of 
ministers,  the  leading  articles  in  newspapers,  the 
cartoons  representing  "Bobs"  at  work  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, sweeping  out  the  Augean  stable?  The  general. 
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sentiment  at  that  time — though  there  may  have  been 
misgivings  here  and  there — was  one  of  relief  and  con- 
fidence. The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  spoke  humbly 
but  hopefully  of  his  own  official  experience  as  "a  useful 
adjunct  to  those  inspirations  which,  after  the  greatest 
campaign  of  our  generation,  will  be  afforded  me  by  the 
greatest  soldier  of  our  age  ",  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  what  these  inspirations  have  after 
all  amounted  to.  The  name  of  Lord  Roberts  is  still  one 
to  conjure  with  ;  and  it  has  probably  been  of  use  more 
than  a  few  times,  at  all  events  in  performing  some  of  the 
more  simple  tricks.  It  has  certainly  been  invoked  when 
some  more  than  doubtful  experiment  has  seemed  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  justifi- 
cation, and  it  has  very  likely  been  found  useful  on 
several  occasions  when  the  responsibility  for  refusing 
some  concession  has  had  to  be  thrown  upon  some 
vague  but  inexorable  authority  in  the  background. 

The  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  when  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  had  retired,  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  true 
i-mportance  ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  some  of  its 
powers  have  since  been  restored,  and  it  would  still 
possess  plenty  of  reality  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  and 
energetic  administrator ;  and  with  that  administrator 
strong  and  popular  enough  to  be  also — with  some 
obvious  limitations  —  independent,  he  might  at  the 
present  time  perform  incalculable  services  for  his 
country.  Lord  Roberts'  warmest  admirers  will  hardly 
contend  that  he  is  fulfilling  any  of  these  conditions  ; 
and  the  disagreeable  truth  is  really  this,  that  the  whole 
idea  of  his  proving  an  able  and  industrious  adminis- 
trator, a  bold  reformer,  and  a  vigorous  hater  of  all 
shams  has  turned  out  to  be  a  simple  and  absolute 
myth. 

The  general  public  may  not  yet  have  realised  this, 
at  least  not  with  any  very  subtle  exactness  of  compre- 
hension. It  happens,  however,  that  with  them  Lord 
Roberts'  popularity  has  recently  been  on  the  wane 
owing  to  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Redvers  BuUer.  We 
should  not  attach  much  importance  in  itself  to  any 
unfavourable  judgment  based  on  that  episode,  as  to 
which  the  matter  of  the  final  decision  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  were  hopelessly 
confounded  from  the  first ;  and  we  are  even  inclined 
to  believe  that  although  the  step  taken  in  the  BuUer 
case  was  regarded  as  a  strong  one,  still  if  it  had  been 
followed  by  other  strong  steps,  showing  some  general 
firmness  and  consistency  of  plan,  there  would  very 
probably  have  been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  firmness 
and  consistency  in  general,  as  newly  discovered  but 
essential  factors  in  a  reformed  system  of  army 
administration.  But  it  was  not  followed  by  anything 
©f  the  kind  ;  and  the  point  is  that  the  popular  verdict, 
whether  founded  on  erroneous  grounds  or  not,  has 
exactly  synchronised — as  it  often  will  do — with  the 
more  sober  and  better  informed  opinion  of  the  best 
qualified  judges,  and  has  arrived  by  a  different  route  at 
very  much  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  Jubilee  crowd  in  1897,  a  working-man  was 
overheard  explaining  to  a  companion,  first  what  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  was,  and  secondly  what  officers 
in  the  army  were.  "  They  used  to  be  all  Lords  and 
Dukes";  said  this  well-informed  person,  "but  now 
they  all  have  to  be  book-worms  ".  Whatever  force 
this  aphorism  may  have  possessed  five  years  ago,  it  is 
certainly  very  much  the  reverse  of  being  true  at  the 
present  time.  In  no  respect  has  Lord  Roberts  excited 
more  criticism,  both  in  South  Africa  and  at  home,  than 
in  his  attitude  towards  titled  personages  and  officers 
with  high  family  connexions.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
useful  place  for  the  aristocratic  element  in  an  army  con- 
stituted like  ours,  and  young  men  of  birth  and  position 
have  proved  a  thousand  times  over  that  they  also  make 
good  officers  ;  but  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  repu- 
tation they  have  thus  earned  is  to  promote  them  to 
positions  for  which  they  are  unfitted  ;  and  the  most 
certain  method  by  which  to  create  a  strong  prejudice 
against  them,  as  a  class,  is  to  reward  them  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  merits,  and  without  any  conscientious 
regard  for  the  interests  or  feelings  of  those  whom  they 
unfairly  supersede  and  displace.  We  could  ourselves 
cite  several  instances  of  gross  partiality  shown  to  men 
who  could  command  family  influence,  and  of  steady 
and  cruel  neglect  meted  out  to  others  whose  unadorned 


military  services  were  the  only  title  to  which  they  could 
appeal.  "Who  is  he?"  "Who  is  his  father?" 
would  seem  to  be  a  question  much  oftener  asked  under 
the  present  r(5gime  than  "  What  has  he  done  ?"  We 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  system  is  picturesque  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  retrograde,  and  its  reintroduc- 
tion  into  the  army  at  this  time  of  day  is  highly  inop- 
portune and  mischievous. 

There  have  been  for  some  time  past  persistent 
rumours  that  Lord  Roberts  will  retire  from  his  present 
position  at  about  the  time  of  the  Coronation  ;  and  it 
has  also  been  thought  not  improbable  that  in  that  case 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  will  succeed  him.  Such  a 
change  would  possess  several  advantages,  apart  from 
the  well-known  military  abilities  cf  the  Duke  himself ; 
and  not  the  least  of  these  would  be  the  knowledge 
that  such  a  Commander-in-Chief  was  quite  above  any 
suspicion  of  feeling  a  subserviency  to  any  particular 
class.  But  our  doubt  would  be  whether,  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family,  under  the  restrictions  now 
imposed  upon  the  office  he  would  fill,  he  would  not 
find  it  even  more  difficult  than  anyone  else  has  found 
it  to  do  all  that  would  now  be  required  and  expected 
of  him.  Would  he  even  find  time  for  the  very  serious 
amount  of  work  that  the  office  now  entails  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  Lord  Roberts  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  it  ;  and  although  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
known  to  be  industrious  he  would  have  infinitely  better 
excuse  for  devoting  himself  to  social  functions  such  as 
those  which,  the  "Times"  fashionable  column  weekly 
if  not  daily  informs  us,  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief's  engagements. 

But  whatever  may  be  decided  as  to  the  future  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  arrangements  of  the  present  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  appointed  day,  the  psychological 
moment,  for  army  reform  to  commence  in  real  earnest 
has  not  yet  come,  and  may  still  have  to  be  postponed 
a  few  months  longer,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every 
responsible  person  connected  with  the  War  Office  or 
with  army  administration  should  already  be  hard  at 
work  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  structure ; 
and  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  one  of  the  supposed 
prime  movers  in  that  work  should  himself  be  showing 
an  example  of  zeal,  industry,  and  fitness  for  his  post. 
For  this  a  man  and  not  a  myth  is  required.  The 
Government  is  once  more  to  blame  for  having  preferred 
to  gratify  popular  imagination  rather  than  satisfy 
public  needs  ;  and  the  country  is  being  taught  that  a 
great  name  and  a  great  record  in  one  branch  of  enter- 
prise will  not  always  serve  instead  of  practical  com- 
petence in  another. 


MR.  RHODES'  WILL  AND  HIS  WAY. 

LOOK  at  it  how  we  may,  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  can 
hardly  do  other  than  magnify  our  conception  of 
the  man.  Take  even  the  most  hostile  view,  and  regard 
it  as  a  colossal  piece  of  posthumous  pretence,  springing 
solely  from  a  vainglorious  desire  to  be  remembered  as 
something  very  big,  even  so  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  length  and  largeness  of  view  in  the 
choice  of  means  that  ware  to  secure  him  this  immor- 
tality. Even  if  on  analysis  it  all  comes  in  the  end  to  a 
form  of  self-aggrandisement,  it  is  at  any  rate  something 
entirely  different  from  vulgar  worldly  ambition  ;  and 
only  the  blindness  of  malice  could  fail  to  recognise 
that  it  was  something  better.  Put  on  this  will  the 
worst  complexion,  it  remains  splendid,  or  more  exactly 
what  the  Greeks  called  a-TTovSatos.  Take  the  next 
most  unfavourable  view  which,  not  challenging  the 
motive  or  moral  aspect  of  the  will,  regards  it 
merely  as  the  endowment  of  idle  dreams.  Say 
that  Rhodes  was  all  his  life  a  butterfly-hunter,  as  a 
very  brilliant  critic  has  said  of  him,  at  least  the  man 
whom  mere  insubstantial  beauty  persistently  fascinates 
is  the  very  reverse  of  sordid.  If  his  ideals  are  vain,  he 
at  any  rate  has  ideals  and  is  an  idealist :  the  man  who 
has  great  ideas,  and  lives  for  them,  working  out  a 
scheme  whereby  after  his  death  his  money  may  go  to 
translate  those  ideas  into  practice,  cannot  be  a  small 
man,  and  cannot  have  a  vulgar  mind.  Such  a  man 
may  be  open  to  attack  on  many  sides,  but  it  is  useless 
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to  attempt  to  belittle  him.    They  but  belittle  themselves 
who  do. 

It  may  be  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Rhodes 
well  were  not  surprised  at  his  will.  Though  his  work 
and  life  lay  in  material  things,  it  was  always  very 
evident  that  imagination  went  far  to  mould  his  career. 
But  surely  there  can  be  very  few  who  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  turn  for  speculation,  the  touch  of  pure  intel- 
lectuality, disclosed  by  the  reflections  and  trains  of 
reasoning  which  in  the  will  go  to  justify  the  hard  cash 
provisions  of  this  most  fascinating  human  document. 
This  disclosure  seems  to  us  fairly  to  Indicate,  or  at 
least  to  make  it  very  likely,  that  Rhodes  had  in  him  the 
elements  of  the  very  great  man  whom  time  throws  up 
now  and  again  without  rule  and  without  explanation. 
That  Rhodes  was  a  really  great  man  of  action  is  not 
questioned.  But  it  is  the  weakness  as  it  is  the  strength 
of  the  man  of  action  that  his  horizon  is  limited. 
Not  seeing  far  around  him,  looking  neither  before 
nor  after,  he  is  not  distracted  from  the  here  and 
the  now  :  he  is  able  to  concentrate  himself  with 
ease  on  the  thing  immediately  before  him.  This  makes 
him  admirable  for  carrying  a  policy  through,  but  not 
good  at  judging  whether  it  ought  to  be  carried  through. 
Rhodes  had  this  faculty  for  concentrating  himself  on 
the  thing  in  hand,  but  it  did  not  hinder  his  always 
looking  far  beyond  it.  Too  often  the  idealist  reaches 
out  to  the  future  over  the  present  and  so  never  does 
reach  it.  Rhodes  secured  the  present  but  so  secured 
it  as  to  make  it  grasp  the  future.  That  was  so  in  the 
material  things  in  which  he  worked.  But  his  will  has 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  able  to  see  that  "the 
practical  world  ",  of  which  your  commonsense  man  is 
so  fond  of  talking,  does  not  hang  by  itself ;  that  pure  in- 
tellect comes  in  too  ;  that  he  was  free  from  the  ordinary 
practical  man's  contempt  for  unpractical  things,  which 
is  his  way  of  describing  things  outside  his  own  range. 

For  this  reason  we  have  said  that  we  think  it 
likely  that  Rhodes  was  of  similar  make  with  the  very 
great  ones  of  history  ;  the  true  colossi.  We  could  not 
say  he  was  one  of  them.  Though  the  exigencies  of  the 
daily  leader-writer  have  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  will  made  Caesar  almost  as  familiar  amongst 
us  as  Caesar's  wife  we  cannot  admit  the  comparison. 
There  is  no  saying  what  Rhodes  might  have  been,  but 
circumstances  too  much  prevented  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  side  for  him  to  be  on  the 
same  plane  with  such  as  Caesar.  The  effect  of  unde- 
veloped and  untrained  intellect  is  seen  in  a  quality  of  all 
Rhodes'  speeches,  and  of  his  ideals,  which  has  been  quite 
properly  described  as  childlikeness.  There  is  almost  a 
simplicity  about  his  way  of  describing  his  larger 
visions,  and  in  the  steps  he  confidently  prescribes  for 
realising  them.  An  almost  innocent  confidence  seems 
to  blind  him  to  the  complexity  of  human  nature 
and  all  human  things.  He  sets  to  work  without 
any  diffidence  to  build  up  on  his  not  large  store  of 
knowledge  a  world-scheme  which  is  to  settle  everything 
admirably  for  ever.  Such  a  scheme  can  easily  be 
inferred  from  the  provisions  of  the  will  and  his  own 
comments  on  them.  Its  agreement  with  much  that  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  in  a  document  that  has  been 
trumpeted  as  "Rhodes'  Political  Testament"  gives 
Mr.  Stead's  report  of  Rhodes'  ideas  a  probability 
it  could  not  otherwise  possess.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  and 
honestly  believed  to  be  feasible  upon  earth.  The 
loose  unscientific  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  natur- 
ally appealed  to  him  strongly  :  he  conceived  the 
Americans,  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Germans 
as  one  great  race,  who,  by  God's  providence,  are 
meant  to  rule  the  world  ;  that  the  political  divisions 
of  this  dominant  race  were  unfortunate  accidents, 
which  must  be  got  over,  when  one  vast  Anglo-Saxon 
nation  would  be  so  powerful  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  not  assail  it,  and  so  enlightened  that  it  would 
never  wish  to  hurt  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  hence  war, 
offensive  or  defensive,  would  become  impossible  ;  and 
the  Golden  Age  would  return.  Childlike  and  almost 
absurd,  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  as  such  an  ideal  seems  when  proposed 
as  a  serious  programme,  to  a  great  man  with  Rhodes' 
limitations  it  would  appear  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to 
aim  at.    There  was  Ancient  Rome.    And  did  not  the 


conception  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  dominate'  the 
imagination  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe  for  [cen- 
turies ? 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  of  action  worked  where  he 
could  produce  the  most  effect  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  smaller  scheme,  in  his  view  a  factor  in  his  big 
scheme  the  British  Empire.  But  in  his  will  the  great 
ideal  is  uppermost  :  and  his  selection  of  means  to  his 
end  unquestionably  does  show  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man.  The  visionary  magnitude  of  his  plan  is  not 
allowed  seriously  to  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  actual 
step  he  proposes  ;  and  the  step  he  does  take  is  precisely 
the  one  which,  if  any  could,  would  make  for  his  ulti- 
mate object  ;  and,  even  if  it  cannot  get  very  far,  must 
so  far  as  it  can  act  independently,  go  some  way  in  that 
direction.  If  you  want  an  Anglo-Saxon  world-empire, 
you  must  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  world-citizen  :  with 
unerring  intuition,  Rhodes  concentrates  on  those  who 
will  mould  the  views  of  others  ;  he  goes  for  higher 
education  ;  the  average  man  can  come  after.  By  an 
endowment  almost  unparalleled  in  magnificence  he  pro- 
vides for  some  two  hundred  young  men  from  the 
Colonies  the  United  States  and  Germany  always  to 
be  in  training  together,  with  the  twofold  effect  of 
drawing  out  Oxford,  the  heart  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,, 
and  drawing  the  members  of  the  race  together.  The 
flux  and  reflux  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  were  equally  to  be 
stimulated. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  as  illustrating 
the  man  ;  at  the  moment  that  is  its  most  interesting 
aspect.  Its  other  aspect,  the  actual  working  of  the 
plan,  will  be  much  before  us  for  many  months  ;  it  will 
always  be  with  us.  Probably  very  few  have  any 
belief  that  it  will  operate  to  an  appreciable  extent 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  author's  final  object. 
Apart  from  Rhodes  himself,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  con- 
sider it  at  all  in  that  light.  For  ourselves  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  it  is  to  be  a  scheme  ol"  imperial  policy, 
it  was  a  mistake  not  to  confine  the  scholarships  to 
students  from  the  British  Empire.  If  it  is  to  be  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  and  very  noble  ideal  of  a  university, 
which  should  provide  equally  for  all  who  love  learn- 
ing apart  from  race  or  nation,  it  was  a  grievous  pity  to 
exclude  half  the  world,  containing  peoples  with  an 
intellectual  record  at  least  as  brilliant  as  any  in  the 
half  included.  How  the  United  States  and  Germany 
will  take  the  plan  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  for  them 
than  for  us.  But  how  it  will  affect  Oxford  is  very 
eminently  a  matter  for  us.  We  cannot  deny  that  we 
have  some  misgivings  for  Oxford,  at  any  rate  as  the 
"  well  of  English  undefiled  ".  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
may  grow  more  catholick  even  yet.  Oxford  will  freely 
give  her  foreign  students  all  that  she  gives  her  own 
sons  and  in  the  same  spirit.  But  we  trust  that  she  will 
remain  true  to  her  own  ideals,  and  not  be  moved  by 
external  clamour  to  entertain  imported  notions  or  to 
suppose  that  an  ideal  is  necessarily  superior  because 
alien.  We  cannot  help  saying  here  that  we  regret 
that  some  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  munificence  did  not  go  to 
Cambridge  :  to  the  English  mind  the  two  Universities 
make  up  one  idea,  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  it  is  not 
so  to  the  whole  Empire.  Still  we  sympathise  whole- 
heartedly with  Mr.  Rhodes'  love  for  his  own  University; 
we  cannot  blame  him.  Such  is  the  devotion  Oxford 
inspires  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any 
Oxford  man  to  do  otherwise  than  he  did.  Indeed,  we 
feel  that  if  many  things  can  be  proved  against  Cecil 
Rhodes,  much  must  be  forgiven  him,  because  he  loved 
Oxford  much. 


BUDGET  BOOKMAKING. 

A COMMITTEE  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  engaged 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  betting  on 
horse  races.  If  the  stories  that  are  afloat  respecting  the- 
"  insurance  "  against  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  finan- 
cial proposals  are  founded  on  fact,  this  committee,  after 
issuing  its  report,  might  presently  be  reappointed  to 
inquire  into  the  evil  of  betting  on  the  Budget.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  all  the  stories  are  founded  exactly  on 
fact.  There  is  obviously  about  some  of  them  more  of 
the  ben  trovato  than  of  the  vero  element.  To  read  a 
few  of  these  stories  or  to  listen  to  them  as  recited  by 
those  who  have  read  them,  and  who  may  add  a  few 
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inishing  touches  in  the  recitation  thereof,  one  might 
ilmost  picture  a  panic-struck  crowd  of  merchants  jostling 
)ne  another  at  Lloyds  in  their  wild  desire  to  take  the 
jdds  in  thousands  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  timber  or  on  tea. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  a  frenzy  quite  on  this  scale  has 
;aken  hold  of  the  trading  world.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
.vhatever  that  what  is  styled  insurance  has  been  effected 
:o  some  considerable  extent  in  regard  to  various  things 
ivhich  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  reported  by 
:he  Budget  tipsters  to  be  sweet  upon.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  prices,  for  instance,  on  which  insurances 
,vere  effected  at  Lloyds  on  Thursday — sugar  50  guineas  ; 
imber  30  to  50  ;  tea  70  ;  grain  40  offered,  50  wanted  ; 
ind  so  on.  The  word  insurance  used  of  such  transactions 
s  of  course  a  euphemism.  The  word  which  should 
•eally  be  used  is  betting.  It  is  gambling  pure  and 
simple,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
strictly  just  to  put  both  the  layer  and  taker  of  odds  in 
1  case  of  this  sort  under  the  laws  which  apply  to  the 
bookmaker  and  the  man  who  bets  with  him  on  the 
:hances  of  a  horse. 

To  describe  betting  on  a  horse  race  or  on  a  football 
natch — and  one  of  the  results  of  professionalism  has 
3een  to  encourage  this  latter  form  of  gambling — as  im- 
moral, and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  betting  on 
:he  Budget  is  a  legitimate  trade  precaution,  would  need 
1  certain  amount  of  downright  hypocrisy.  On  the  other 
land  there  is  an  evil  in  connexion  with  these  bets  on 
:he  Budget  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  bets 
jn  horse  races  or  football  matches.  It  is  the  prostitution 
5f  a  system  which  has  profoundly  ministered  during  a 
;entury  to  the  well-being  of  the  middle  class  in  England. 
Life  insurance,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  pointed  out, 
lias  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  lightened  the  earlier 
years  of  married  life  of  its  cruellest  burden  of  anxiety. 
Is  it  a  light  thing  by  betting  wildly  on  the  Budget,  and 
;alling  the  transaction  an  insurance,  to  tend  to  bring 
nto  disrepute  that  which  really  deserves  the  name,  and 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  cannot  otherwise  reckon 
in  case  of  death  on  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to 
some  extent  provided  for  ? 

Wild  betting  it  certainly  is  to  an  extent  which  in 
lorse-racing  the  bookmaker  can  only  hope  to 
find  occasionally  in  very  brainless  young  men  who 
liave  much  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  get 
through.  In  horse-racing  there  is  at  any  rate  nearly 
always  some  "  public  form  "  To  go  upon  ;  and  there 
are  a  few  bettors  who  by  devoting  all  their  thoughts 
and  energies  to  the  subject,  by  scientific  hedging,  and 
by  getting  really  good  first-hand  information  from  time 
to  time,  do  seem  to  make  a  living  by  backing  ;  though, 
as  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  once  remarked  to  us, 
those  few  usually  end  by  "getting  broke  "  !  But  you 
cannot  bet  on  the  strength  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  "  public  form".  Insurance,  in  its  highest 
and  most  beneficent  form,  is  nothing  if  not  scientific. 
The  taint  of  gambling  is  utterly  absent  from  it.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  nothing  but  a  complete  lack 
of  science. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  information 
on  which  the  Budget-plungers  have  to  go,  over  and 
above  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  "  public 
form  ".  A  certain  amount  of  it  small  doubt  comes 
from  a  place  very  near  the  centre  of  the  parliamentary 
institutions  at  Westminster — not  "  a  place"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  we  suppose,  though  it  was  once 
recorded  that  a  bookmaker  had  been  seen  there  taking 
down  a  bet  !  "A  good  column  on  the  Budget  or  your 
berth  "  is  in  effect  perhaps  the  instruction  for  the  day 
to  the  tipster.  So  he  lies  in  wait  at  a  certain 
;oign  of  vantage,  somewhere,  let  us  suppose,  between 
the  tea-room  and  the  Chamber  itself,  or  about  the 
;entral  hall,  and  prepares  to  make  a  swift  descent  on 
Backbench  M.P.,  nor  release  that  "aspiring  under- 
strapper" till  he  has  got  the  very  latest  smoke-room 
yarns  about  what  is  likely  to  be  in  the  Budget.  The 
well  laid  plan  for  a  rapid  descent  and  the  resolution 
lot  to  be  shaken  off  till  he  has  got  a  few  items  to 
l.vork  up  were  probably  quite  uncalled  for  :  Backbench 
1/ery  likely  went  out  in  hopes  of  seeing  somebody  who 
l^ould  pay  attention  to  what  he  thought  and  had  to 
say  on  the  Budget.  It  is  a  small  consolation,  when 
5ne's  leaders  are  only  severely  polite  and  one's  best 


friends  inclined  to  yawn,  to  find  somebody  ready  to 
take  down  one's  remarks  eagerly  in  a  note-book  :  it 
will  be  an  agreeable  titillation  to  find  oneself  described 
in  the  provincial  paper  as  "  an  old  Parliamentary 
hand",  or  an  "  authority  on  finance",  or  even  darkly 
alluded  to  by  that  somewhat  played  out  title  "a  well- 
known  M.P." 

So  much  for  one  sort  of  tipster  who  begins  by 
paragraphs  in  country  papers  weeks  perhaps  before 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  begun  seriously 
to  incubate  his  Budget,  and  who  will  end  up, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  Statement  is  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  columns  of  prediction  leaded 
and  cross-headed.  But  there  are  others  who  ply  their 
trade  at  the  ports  and  elsewhere.  Only  last  week  we 
had  good  illustrations  of  the  way  they  work.  In  the 
provinces  the  report  went  forth  that  the  authorities 
had  stopped  the  delivery  of  sugar  into  bonded  ware- 
houses at  Liverpool  pending  further  instructions  from 
London  ;  that  vessels  had  been  prevented  from  dis- 
charging their  timber  cargoes  at  Newcastle  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  tax  on  timber  being  a  feature  of  the  Budget. 
The  alarm  rapidly  spread  and  London  agents  seem  to 
have  been  instructed  by  telegraph  to  anticipate  the  tax 
by  effecting  an  insurance — perhaps  at  a  rate  of  fifty 
or  sixty  per  cent.  Next  day  very  likely — indeed  it 
actually  happened  so,  we  notice,  in  this  case — officials 
deny  the  whole  story  about  the  stopping  of  deliveries  of 
sugar  :  whilst  the  rumours  about  the  authorities  dis- 
allowing ships  to  unload  their  cargoes  at  Newcastle 
turn  out  to  be  equally  absurd.  Twelve  years  since 
or  so  the  West  End  of  London  was  agog  over  the  wild 
betting  of  a  certain  young  gentleman  who  was  known 
at  the  clubs  and  among  his  friends  as  '*  the  Plunger  ". 
From  what  we  can  recall  of  his  transactions  they  would 
compare  favourably  in  sobriety  and  in  science  with  those 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  insuring  on  behalf  of 
their  tea  or  timber,  corn,  cocoa  or  what  not. 

Anything  of  the  kind  more  wanting  in  dignity  than 
the  scare  before  and  the  uproar  which  we  now  expect 
annually  after  the  Budget,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
To  judge  by  the  buzz  of  comment,  the  threats  and  the 
note  of  despair  which  greet  every  fresh  rumour  of  taxa- 
tion in  some  particular  direction,  an  additional  penny 
or  so  on  whisky  or  on  coal  is  worse  by  far  to 
bear  than  a  severe  reverse  in  South  Africa.  There 
are  exceptions  certainly.  The  struggling  folk  with 
families  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  may  be  trusted 
to  put  the  best  face  on  misfortune  threatening  them  in 
the  form  of  another  twopence  on  the  income  tax.  The 
patient  ass  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
goaded  with  comparative  safety,  especially  if  there  is 
no  likelihood  in  the  near  future  of  a  general  election. 
Apparently  it  is  those  who  are  making  fine  fortunes 
out  of  their  businesses  it  is  nervous  work  to  mulct 
of  the  pennies  or  the  sixpences  which  bring  grist 
to  the  Exchequer  mill.  One  year  it  is  beer  or  whisky, 
another  coal,  a  third  timber.  We  all  know  the  specious 
arguments  against  the  tax  that  will  be  advanced  :  if 
you  tax  "  the  trade  ",  you  will  be  robbing  a  poor  man 
of  his  beer  ;  if  you  put  a  duty  on  coal,  or  a  shilling  a 
load  on  timber,  you  will  throw  thousands  of  working- 
men  out  of  employ.  An  itch  to  gamble  ;  a  disposition 
towards  commercial  hysteria  ;  an  extreme  selfishness 
and  want  of  patriotic  feeling — these  are,  in  our  opinion, 
really  at  the  root  of  the  Budget  scare  and  the  Budget 
uproar.  We  could  wish  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  make  a  rule  never  to  receive  any 
deputation  such  as  that  of  the  coalowners  who  waited 
on  him  last  year  and  tried  upon  him  all  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  splendid  pauper.  His  attitude  towards 
such  folk  might  with  advantage  be  as  unbending  as 
that  of  the  judge  towards  the  condemned  man.  A  few 
rebuffs  of  this  character  would  probably  do  much  to 
repress  the  annual  agitation  against  this  or  that  per- 
fectly just  tax,  which  has  become  a  grave  scandal.  We 
wish  there  were  some  equally  simple  way  of  checking 
the  discreditable  practice  of  betting  on  the  Budget. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DISEASE. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  modern  knowledge  that  the 
active  agents  in  the  production  of  many  diseases 
are  living  organisms.    These,  known  under  the  general 
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heading  of  microbes,  are  minute  animals  or  plants  or 
belong  to  the  vague  borderland  of  life  that  lies  between 
the  two  great  kingdoms.  All  of  them  have  close  allies 
that  live  a  free  life  in  mud  or  in  water ;  and  these,  if 
they  entered  a  human  body,  would  either  pass  through 
it  harmlessly  or  would  be  destroyed  by  the  digestive 
juices.  It  is  almost  inevitable  to  suppose  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  germs  of  diseases  at  one  time  lived 
harmlessly  like  their  allies,  but  that,  owing  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, individual  in  each  case,  they  got  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adapting  themselves  to  parasitic  life.  That 
after  they  had  become  parasitic  so  many  of  them  should  be 
malevolent  rather  than  neutral  is  more  easy  to  under- 
stand. A  feature  common  to  very  many  of  these  lowly 
forms,  whether  or  not  they  are  parasitic,  is  their  power 
of  acting  as  ferments  ;  that  is  to  say  when  brought  into 
an  organic  juice  they  cause  a  chemical  action  upon  it, 
dividing  some  of  its  constituents  into  new  substances. 
The  yeast-plant,  for  instance,  acts  as  an  alcoholic 
ferment,  dividing  the  sugar  of  the  juices  in  which  it 
lives  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  The  para- 
sitic ferments  therefore  do  not  only  destroy  a  certain 
portion  of  the  substance  of  their  hosts,  but,  in  the 
course  of  this  destruction,  liberate  new  bodies  which 
may  be  extremely  active,  and  which,  getting  into  the 
general  circulation,  may  play  havoc  with  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  in  particular  with  the  delicate  reactions 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  harmfulness  of  microbes 
and  their  acquisition  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
harmfulness  offer  different  problems  :  we  will  devote 
this  article  to  the  latter. 

The  very  interesting  group  of  diseases  whose 
living  germs  are  borne  by  mosquitoes  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  established  that  malaria  is  communi- 
cated to  human  beings  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopheles  and  that 
elephantiasis  is  similarly  conveyed  by  insects  of  the 
genus  Culex,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  yellow 
fever  is  communicated  °  by  a  third  genus,  known  as 
Stegomyia.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, especially  when  such  proof  would  run  counter 
to  long-established  conviction,  and  there  are  still  certain 
people,  not  without  special  knowledge,  who  believe 
that  these  diseases  may  reach  the  human  body  in  other 
modes,  as  for  instance  by  exhalations  from  the  sun- 
stricken,  festering  soil  of  tropical  marshes  ;  but  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  mosquito-bites  are  a  mode  of  com- 
munication, and  moreover  that  they  are  the  only 
proved  mode  of  communication.  How  did  an  organic 
nexus  so  curious  arise  ? 

Many  hundred  species  of  mosquitoes  are  known  ;  col- 
lections from  all  parts  of  the  world  recently  have  been 
brought  together  and  studied  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  They  are  all  two-winged  insects,  with 
lancet-like,  piercing  mouth  organs,  their  larvae  deve- 
loping in  stagnant  water.  Many  of  them  are  harm- 
less vegetarians,  gaining  their  food  by  piercing  the 
leaves  and  fruits  of  plants,  and  so  sucking  the  sweet 
juices.  Mosquitoes  that  have  not  got  beyond  such  a 
mode  of  life  have  comparatively  short  and  simple 
mouth  organs,  whereas  the  blood-sucking  forms  pos- 
sess a  longer  proboscis  with  more  powerful  lancets.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  evolution  from  the  more  simple 
to  the  more  complex  it  is  probable  that  the  blood- 
sucking forms  have  been  derived  from  vegetarian 
ancestors,  and  that  their  mouth  organs  have  gradually 
become  better  adapted  for  the  new  mode  of  obtaining 
nutriment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first 
victims  were  warm-blooded  animals  ;  for  mosquitoes 
have  been  observed  attacking  other  insects  as  well  as 
many  cold-blooded  creatures  such  as  fish  and  frogs, 
and  there  must  be  very  many  capable  of  piercing  the 
skin  of  a  mammal  which  seldom  or  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  mos- 
quitoes which  convey  disease,  the  diet  remains  chiefly 
vegetarian  in  the  case  of  the  males,  and  is  at  least 
occasionally  so  in  the  case  of  the  females. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  minutely  microscopic  parasites 
could  pass  from  the  host  to  the  mosquito,  and  from  the 
mosquito  to  the  blood  of  the  host,  when  the  suctorial 
habit  had  been  acquired,  but  we  have  not  materials  to 
do  more  than  guess  as  to  whether  the  disease  germs 
originally  belonged  to  the  mosquito  or  to  the  warm- 


blooded victim.  The  germs  of  malaria,  of  elephantiasis, 
and  of  yellow  fever  approach  more  nearly  the  animal 
kingdom  than  the  plant  kingdom,  and  have  numberless 
allies  without  the  parasitic  habit,  that  spend  their  lives 
in  water  and  mud.  Their  ancestors  might  have  gained 
access  to  the  body  of  man  or  to  that  of  some  allied 
mammal  through  drinking  water,  for  in  the  tropics 
animals  and  men  often  have  to  be  content  with  water 
from  the  foulest  sources.  Once  they  had  established 
the  parasitic  habit,  the  organisms,  in  correspondence 
with  the  great  plasticity  displayed  by  such  lowly 
forms,  might  rapidly  have  become  modified  into  some- 
thing approaching  the  modern  form,  and  the  advent  of 
the  mosquito  into  the  chain  might  have  been  a  later 
event.  The  mosquito,  seeking  blood,  might  have  gained 
a  new  parasite  from  his  victim.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  vaguest  conjecture  to  lead  us,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  course  we  have  sketched  out  was  that  actually 
followed  in  the  evolution  of  the  disease.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  temperature  condi- 
tions of  the  human  body  and  those  of  water,  and  we 
know  that  micro-organisms  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  changes  of  temperature.  The  temperature  of  man 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  water,  even  in  tropical 
marshes,  as  by  day,  evaporation,  and  by  night  direct 
radiation  keep  water  and  mud  relatively  cool.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  parasitic  habit,  with  its  attendant 
modifications,  was  acquired  first  in  the  body  of  the 
mosquito,  and  that  the  germs  of  malaria,  of  yellow 
fever,  and  of  elephantiasis  were  parasites  of  the  mos- 
quito before  they  became  parasites  of  man. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  of  an  insect  is  appreci- 
ably higher  and  more  constant  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding media,  though  much  lower  than  the  human 
temperature,  and  in  this  respect  the  mosquito  might 
well  have  formed  a  stepping  stone  to  man.  All 
mosquitoes  require  water,  not  only  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  but  apparently  for  drinking  purposes,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  microbes  might  have  first  reached  the 
body  of  adult  mosquitoes  directly.  Still  more  probably, 
however,  entrance  was  first  gained  in  the  larval  stages. 
The  larvae  of  all  mosquitoes  live  in  stagnant  water, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  natural  ancestral  habitat  of 
microbes.  They  spend  a  period  of  from  four  to  ten 
days  between  the  time  of  hatching  and  the  transforma- 
tion into  the  relatively  quiescent  pupal  stage,  and  during 
this  period  they  are  voracious  feeders.  Some  of  them 
live  on  animal,  and  some  of  them  on  vegetable  matter, 
while  many  of  them  feed  almost  wholly  on  micro- 
organisms such  as  desmids  and  protococci.  Here  at 
least  was  opportunity  for  the  originally  harmless 
ancestors  of  the  now  dreaded  germs.  In  the  body  of 
the  larva,  under  conditions  not  far  remote  from  those 
of  the  surrounding  water,  the  first  stages  in  parasitic 
modification  might  well  have  taken  place.  Further 
stages  might  have  occurred  in  the  more  different  con- 
ditions of  the  adult  insect,  and  the  final  stage  might 
have  been  reached  long  afterwards,  when,  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  blood-sucking  habit,  the  mosquitoes 
passed  some  of  their  parasites  into  the  body  of  man. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  TASTE. 

TENNYSON  (amongst  many  other  people)  made  the 
remark  that  in  X^ictor  Hugo  we  saw  better  than 
elsewhere  how  perilously  close  lay  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous;  and  Mr.  Lang  in  commenting  on  the  remark 
observes,  as  also  many  must  have  observed,  that 
Hugo's  prose  writings  abound  in  passages  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  assign  to  their  true  category.  But  in 
all  the  voluminous  works  of  that  master  it  would  be 
hard  to  point  out  ten  pages  more  entirely  characteristic 
and  more  characteristically  puzzling  than  the  essay  on 
"Taste  ",  which,  published  last  October  in  the^'  Revue 
de  Paris",  is  to  form  part  of  the  penultimate  volumes 
in  the  "  Giuvres  Posthumes  ".  Is  it  sense  ?  is  it  non- 
sense ?  sublime  or  ridiculous  ?  ought  one  to  clap  or 
to  hiss  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  clap, 
reserving  the  right  to  review  the  conclusions  in  an 
atmosphere  unthrilled  by  the  clashing  of  cymbals. 
Criticism,  when  Hugo  writes  it,  strangely  resembles  a 
pa;an  ;  he  goes  forward  "shouting  the  battle  cry  of 
freedom  ",  proclaiming  with  timbrels  and  with  dances 
the  prerogative  of  genius  to  say  and  do  whatever  it 
feels  justified  in  doing. 
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Hugo  is  shouting  his  battle  cry  over  a  slain  enemy. 
The  taste  against  which  he  testifies,  the  academic  faith 
in  formulas,  the  taste  which  lays  it  down  absolutely 
that  certain  words,  turns  of  phrase,  and  images  are 
cut  of  court,  is  even  in  France  this  many  years  back 
dead.  In  England  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
was  ever  alive.  Taste  in  the  sense  of  a  regulative 
canon  has  hardly  existed  among  us  at  any  time.  The 
big  men  have  done  what  they  chose  almost  without 
let  or  hindrance,  the  little  men  have  for  the  most  part 
been  encouraged  rather  than  repressed  in  their  eccen- 
tricity. Consequently  there  has  never  been  among  us 
such  an  explosion  as  that  which  shot  on  an  astonished 
world  Victor  Hugo  and  his  works,  shocking  not  only 
the  fundamental  sobriety  of  the  French  but  even  our 
much  wider  artistic  tolerance  to  such  a  point  that  we 
have  not  yet  fairly  classified  the  apparition.  But,  per 
contra,  there  has  always  existed  in  England,  and  in 
every  country  where  great  art  or  even  genuine  art  has 
been  produced,  that  other  kind  of  taste  of  which  Hugo 
utters  the  panegyric.  There  is  a  taste  that  does  not 
say,  This  is  wrong,  but,  This  is  right  ;  that  judges  not 
by  hard  and  fast  standards  but  by  a  law  above  the  lesser 
canons  ;  that  accepts  or  rejects  by  reference  to  a  trained 
sense  of  beauty,  which  it  can  recognise  in  all  its 
manifestations.  Where,  as  for  example  in  the  civilised 
barbarism  of  America,  this  taste  is  lacking,  genius 
wastes  itself  for  lack  of  the  controlling  and  regu- 
lative force.  Instead  of  Victor  Hugo  you  have  Walt 
Whitman — a  man  almost  pathetically  possessed  with 
the  vision  of  beauty,  yet  unable  to  evoke  its  image — a 
man  who  sees  things  but  cannot  shape  them,  has 
things  to  say  but  cannot  utter  them.  Whitman's 
admirers  will  tell  us  that  he  is  too  big  for  our  paltry 
comprehension  :  that  his  grasp  embraces  the  world  : 
that  he  writes  the  poetry  of  the  actual,  the  living  :  that 
■his  boldness  repels  our  sensitive  timidity.  Well,  on 
that  point  at  least  we  are  content  to  let  Hugo  answer. 
There  is  nothing  in  life  that  art  has  not  triumphantly 
utilised,  nothing  that  it  has  shrunk  from.  The  passage 
in  which  he  says  so  is  too  characteristic  to  leave 
unquoted,  but  also  so  individual  as  to  defy  translation. 

"  Le  calembour  quand  il  est  d'Eschyle,  la  grimace 
quand  elle  est  de  Goya,  la  bosse  quand  Esope  la  porte, 
le  pou  quand  Murillo  I'ecrase,  la  puce  quand  elle  pique 
Voltaire,  la  machoire  d'ane  quand  Samson  I'empoigne, 
I'hysterie  quand  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  I'empourpre 
et  I'etale,  Goton  au  lavoir  quand  il  plait  a  Rembrandt 
de  la  nommer  Suzanne  au  bain,  I'oeil  crev6  quand  c'est 
celui  d'OEdipe,  I'oeil  arrach^  quand  c'est  celui  de 
Glocester,  la  femme  qui  aboie  quand  c'est  Hdcube,  le 
ronflement  quand  il  vient  des  Eum^nides,  le  soufflet 
quand  le  Cid  le  venge,  le  crachat  quand  J^sus  le  re^oit, 
les  grossieret^s  quand  Homere  les  dit,  les  sauvageries 
quand  Shakspeare  les  fait,  I'argot  quand  Villon  le 
parle,  la  guenille  quand  Irus  la  traine,  les  coups  de 
baton  quand  Scapin  les  donne,  la  charogne  quand  le 
vautour  et  Salvator  Rosa  la  rongent,  le  ventre  quand 
Agrippine  le  d^couvre,  le  lupanar  quand  Regnier  nous 
y  mene,  I'entremetteuse  quand  Plaute  I'emploie,  la 
seringue  quand  elle  poursuit  Pourceaugnac,  les  latrines 
quand  Tacite  y  noie  Neron  et  quand  Rabelais  en  bar- 
bouille  la  theocratie  font  partie  de  ce  gout  supreme. 
La  carogne  de  Moliere,  la  catin  de  Beaumarchais  et  la 
p  de  Shakspeare  en  sont. " 

In  a  word  there  is  nothing  so  grotesque  or  so 
humiliating,  so  horrible  or  so  dirty,  that  genius  cannot 
irradiate  it  with  the  reflection  of  the  beauty  shed  from  a 
masterpiece.  Only,  you  must  have  genius.  All  of  life 
is  free  to  the  artist — at  his  proper  peril.  "  What  is  the 
ocean  ?  A  free  pass  "  :  you  may  swim  in  it  to  sink, 
you  may  sail  in  it  to  discover  new  worlds.  Shift  the 
metaphor  (in  following  Hugo,  this  is  a  trick  one  has  to 
accomplish  pretty  often)  and  you  may  figure  the  artist 
with  all  the  world  for  his  quarry,  empowered  to  strike 
idown,  and  empowered  to  choose.  He  will  choose 
according  to  his  nature,  Aristophanes  making  one 
Ichoice,  Homer  quite  another,  but  in  either  ca«e  he  must 
be  judged  by  the  whole  choice  not  by  the  detail.  Certain 
things  in  Homer,  many  things  in  Aristophanes,  offend 
jin  themselves,  but  they  are  essential  to  ihe  beauty  of 
the  whole.  Hugo's  test  is  final  ;  suppress  them  and 
then  see.  Take  from  Achilles  the  abusive  words  to 
Agamemnon  or  the  dragging  of  Hector  by  the  heels, 


and  you  have  not  the  Achilles  of  Homer  but  the  Achilles 
of  Racine.  Make  Gulliver  acceptable  by  suppressing 
the  Yahoos,  and  see  what  there  is  left  of  Swift's 
tremendous  legacy.  "  Where  you  think  to  have  re- 
moved a  fault,  a  gap  will  show,  and  that  is  the  true 
fault." 

Hugo  pushes  his  argument  beyond  a  mere  tolerance 
of  the  things  that  give  offence.  "Certain  liberties, 
lofty  familiarities,  insolences  even,  that  can  only  come 
from  greatness,  are  only  met  in  sovereign  achievements, 
and  are  their  indication.  Eagle  droppings,"  says  he, 
no  doubt  to  exemplify  what  he  preaches,  "  eagle-drop- 
pings prove  a  peak."  It  is  a  bold  saying,  and  it  falls 
in  well  with  the  adjective  that  he  uses  to  describe  the 
men  who  draw  on  life  at  first  hand.  They  are  the 
"  primitives  "  as  distinguished  from  other  great  writers 
who  are  merely  "  original".  Now  it  is  clear  that  what 
shocks  us  in  Vergil  would  seem  perfectly  natural  and 
right  in  Homer  :  for  instance  the  incident  of  the 
footrace  in  the  fifth  ^neid  when  Nisus  slips  "  immundo 
fimo  "  :  clear  also  that  we  are  disgusted  in  Spenser  by 
the  loathsome  description  of  stripped  Duessa  :  clear 
also  perhaps  that  writers  like  Tennyson  are  not  in  the 
same  rank  with  those  others  in  whose  work  the  "  eagle- 
droppings  "  are  apparent.  In  Tennyson  one  would 
look  in  vain  for  the  *' fiente  d'aigle  " — unless  perhaps 
in  the  "Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style",  and  without 
that  poem  and  its  fellows  Tennyson  would  rank  con- 
siderably lower  than  he  does.  But  it  is  also  quite  clear 
that  the  eagle-droppings  have  their  value  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  peak.  You  must  be  sure  to  reveal  the 
mountain.  What  in  one  case  completes  the  picture 
in  another  is  simple  dirt.  If  one  concedes  all  that  Hugo 
demands,  and  allows  genius  to  make  laws  absolutely  for 
itself,  all  the  more  essential  must  be  the  discipline  of 
taste.  In  every  artistic  effort  there  are  two  faculties 
involved,  the  faculty  that  presents  images,  and  the 
faculty  that  selects  and  rejects.  Just  in  proportion  as 
he  dispenses  with  arbitrary  rules  laid  down  to  guide 
everybody,  does  it  become  vital  for  the  artist  to  be 
severe  with  himself  in  his  selection,  to  reject  whatever 
he  is  not  sure  that  he  can  justify.  The  object  of  art  is 
to  achieve  beauty,  and  if  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais 
do  not  disgust  the  right-minded,  it  is  because  their 
superb  and  reckless  contempt  of  decency  is  only  one 
manifestation  of  a  sovereign  force  that  has  the  beauty 
of  all  strong  growths.  But  the  person  who  sets  out  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  greatness  by  imitating  these 
liberties  is  very  apt  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  small 
boy  who  fills  his  mouthjwith  the  strange  words  that  may 
be  picturesque  and  even  becoming  in  a  master  mariner. 
Unless  you  are  very  sure  of  yourself  it  is  well  to  be 
careful,  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  to  observe  drawing- 
room  manners.  Yet  Hugo  is  right  when  he  urges  that 
work  should  be  judged  not  by  its  defects  but  its 
qualities,  for  perfection  does  not  exist,  whereas  great- 
ness does.  If  we  apply  a  standard  of  perfection  and 
estimate  by  lapses,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rank  "  Mans- 
field Park"  above  "  Les  Miserables  "  or  "  Waverley". 
The  discipline  of  taste  is  all  very  well,  but  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  act  as  an  inhibition  on  the  creative 
faculty. 


TERRAIN  VAGUE:  "  SUR  UN  TERRAIN 
VA-AA-GUE". 

A  T  last,  the  summit.  Quite  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  we  entered  the  omnibus  that  journeys 
laboriously  at  long  intervals  between  S.  Sulpice  and 
La  Villette  :  and  thus  cros-ses  Paris.  A  raw  day,  with 
fog.  Fog  all  the  way  from  S.  Sulpice  to  La  Villette  ; 
from  the  grey  church  with  its  different  towers,  the 
I  picture.*-que  square  with  its  flower-stalls,  the  dim,  quiet 
shops  opposire  with  their  shining  ornaments  for  the 
altar,  to  the  City's  vast  slaughter-house,  squalid  streets, 
and  drinking  dens. — Paris  has  put  her  slaughter-house 
out  of  our  usual  path,  as  she  puts  out  of  our  pa'h 
everything  that  is  coarse,  sad,  or  sinister.  The  old 
Porte  S.  Martin  bad  been  the  last  imposing  landmark 
on  the  journey  ;  shortly  afterwards  began  the  hill.  And 
it  was  a  relief  to  reach  at  last  the  summit,  for  the 
omnibus  horses  had  strained  themselves  until  their 
veins  stood  out,  and  slipped,  and  snorted  in  their 
distress  :  and  were  smoking  and  trembling  from  their 
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exertions.  No  joie  de  vivre,  up  there.  The  passers- 
by  were  pale  and  anagmic  ;  or  slatternly  and  sullen, 
or  swollen  and  bloated  like  the  butchers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter-house  near  by  bareheaded, 
and  in  long  blue  blouses,  to  swallow  hastily  a  stiff 
measure  of  absinthe  at  the  wine-seller's  zinc  counter. 
No  gay  shops,  no  bright  caf^s — but  a  long  succession 
of  gaunt  houses  with  grimy  windows,  and  sometimes  a 
discoloured  card  bearing  the  announcement,  "  Ap- 
partements  et  chambres  k  louer".  And  then,  abruptly 
...  a  gap  :  half  an  acre  or  so  of  waste  ground 
patched  with  grass  ;  steeped  in  wet  fog ;  strewn 
with  sodden  newspapers  and  broken  bottles,  and  pots 
without  handles,  hats  without  brims,  and  many  an  old 
shoe.  "Terrain  a  vendre  ",  said  a  board.  But  from 
constant  exposure  the  inscription  had  lost  more  than 
one  letter  ;  and  of  the  agent's  address,  only  a  portion 
remained.  "  Terrain  a  vendre  "  !  Yet  who  could  covet 
it  ?  Who,  indeed,  would  consent  to  accept  it  as  a 
gift?  Official,  authoritative  recognition  of  its  worth- 
lessness  was  there  :  the  agent's  long  neglect  of  the 
notice  board.  Of  all  landed  properties — this,  the  most 
dismal.  Of  all  investments — this,  the  most  unfavour- 
able.   A  site  for  nothing.    Merely,  terrain  vague. 

Which  of  us  would  have  lingered  there  ?  Perhaps 
one  in  ten  thousand  ;  and  that  one's  business  we  should 
deem,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  A  queer  fellow, 
forsooth  ...  to  remain  motionless  in  the  fog,  musing 
before  wreckage,  waste.  In  quest  of  what?  "  Impres- 
sions ",  would  reply  the  Parisian,  with  ready  sympathy. 
For  he  can  be  caught  thus  lingering,  thus  musing  :  is 
it  not  one  of  his  recreations  to  explore  "vague" 
neighbourhoods,  and,  with  all  his  gaiety,  does  he  not 
enjoy  a  glimpse  of  gloom  ?  But  it  must  not  be  the 
gloom  of  human  suffering,  "la  misfere  noire";  ambigu- 
ous, atmospheric  only,  is  the  gloom  that  fascinates  the 
Parisian.  So — waste  :  a  dilapidated  arcade  with  de- 
serted, shabby  little  shops  ;  or  half  a  street,  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  ruins  like  the  other  half ;  or  a  recess  with 
a  broken  pump,  or  a  well  without  water,  or  a  rusty  old 
engine  lying  disabled  on  its  side  ;  and,  here  and  there, 
heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish,  and  holes  and  crevices,  and 
weeds — usually  a  coarse  overgrown  thistle — and  dust, 
or  damp  and  puddles.  And  all  this  in  Paris,  mon 
ami  ;  within  an  hour's  walk  of  the  grands  Boulevards, 
mon  cher.  And  scarcely  a  soul  about  :  so  what  a  spot 
for  an  assassination,  mon  Dieu  !  The  body  behind  the 
engine,  or  down  the  well.  •  .  .  Some  days  later, 
in  the  newspapers,  the  announcement  "  Decouverte 
lugubre  sur  un  terrain  vague".  Silent,  the  Chief  of  the 
Police.  But  rumours  of  a  clue  :  a  few  threads  of 
woolly  stuff  caught  by  the  thistle.  The  thistle  extra- 
ordinary !  Also,  the  thistle  sinister !  A  theme  for  a 
novel,  declares  the  Parisian.  A  la  Gaboriau  !  Not 
without  a  soup9on  of  Eugene  Sue.  The  realism  after 
Zola.  The  illustrations  by  Steinlen.  On  the  cover  an 
alarming-looking  thistle,  and  the  title,  "  Le  Chardon  "  ! 
And  we — false  creatures — seem  to  shudder  at  the  idea, 
and  cry— O,  duplicity  !— "  Enough,  'tis  a  veritable 
nightmare  "  ;  and  the  Parisian  is  pleased  and  flattered, 
and  regrets  that  he  cannot  write  the  book,  and  re- 
solves to  make  a  friend  a  present  of  the  plot  that  very 
night.  "  C'est  bizarre",  he  concludes,  again  scanning 
the  waste.  And  bizarre  it  is,  to  the  imaginative,  the 
fanciful  ;  bizarre  enough  to  attract  Steinlen  and  his 
disciples,  to  whom,  however,  terrain  vague  means 
"  mis^re  noire  ".  On  the  waste,  amidst  the  wreckage, 
a  great  gaunt  cat.  .  .  .  Or,  an  old  chlffonniere — white- 
haired  and  bent  in  half — gathering  together  odds  and 
ends.  .  .  .  Or,  three  ragged  children — almost  skeletons 

— stooping  over  a  box  of  refuse  Perhaps  a  dim  gas 

lamp  in  the  distance  ;  or  utter  darkness.  Wretchedness 
unrelieved.  Thus,  Steinlen. — Then,  the  "realistic" 
chansonnier,  whose  songs  never  fail  to  stir  the  habitues 
of  the  cabarets  of  Montmartre.  An  indignant  democrat 
is  "our  distinguished  poet  and  friend":  a  sworn 
enemy  of  the  portly,  the  comfortable.  From  good 
ground  he  has  passed  on  to  .  .  .  terrain  vague. 
Would  that  he  had  a  bourgeois  there— a  bourgeois  to 
terrify,  to  harrow!  "Bourgeois",  he  would  cry, 
"  what  do  you  see  ?  Bourgeois,  look  again,  look 
well, — look  always.  Bourgeois,  do  you  understand? 
It  is  well,  bourgeois  :  you  tremble". — And  again,  those 
strolling  minstrels  who  often  sing  tunefully  in  quiet 


streets  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  violin  and  harp. 
Forlorn,  is  the  hero  of  their  song.  A  forlorn  young 
man,  whom  no  one  will  employ.  Exhausted  ;  faint. 
All  over  Paris,  day  after  day,  has  he  wandered  ;  now, 
he  confronts  the  waste.  ...  A  wreck,  himself  !  .  .  . 
Why  go  farther  ?  Why  turn  back  ?  Why  not  remain  ? 
And  so  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  and  dreams  :  dreams 
brightly,  dreams  beautifully  .  .  .  but  awakes  dis- 
illusioned at  daybreak 

"  Sur  un  terrain  va-aa-gue". 

However,  there  are  other  wastes.  Off  the  exterior 
boulevards,  in  front  of  the  fortifications,  lie  acres  of 
"vague  ground";  and  here,  on  starry  nights,  loiter 
and  murmur  the  lovers  of  the  quarter.  The  late 
Georges  Rodenbach — most  polished  of  writers — often 
watched  them  :  from  a  discreet,  a  respectful  distance, 
he  took  note  of  Mdlle.  Germaine,  the  little  blanchisseuse,. 
and  M.  Georges,  the  young  fellow  from  the  grocer's. 
Bare-headed,  the  blanchisseuse  ;  and  so  neat.  Rather 
clumsy,  M.  Georges  ;  but  so  devoted.  Arm-in-arm,  of 
course.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  these  wastes  resemble 
commons,  are  clear  of  wreckage  :  else,  Mdlle.  Germaine 
and  M.  Georges — ^who  see  nothing — would  undoubtedly 
be  tripped  up.  Certainly,  scaffolding  rises  ;  but  they 
manage  to  avoid  that.  They  manage  to  avoid  the  other 
lovers,  also.  But  they  run  into  Georges  Rodenbach  : 
then  laugh.  And  Georges  Rodenbach  gaily  calls  after 
them,  "  Je  ne'dirai  rien,  mes  enfants  ".  Good  Georges 
Rodenbach  !  In  later  days  you  doubted  M.  Georges, 
had  doubts  even  of  Mdlle.  Germaine  ;  but  that  was 
because  you  were  ill,  depressed.  The  world  had  got 
grey.  You  might  no  longer  wander  amiably  abroad  : 
but  had  to  sit  still,  watching,  at  your  window.  And 
soon  that  distraction  was  forbidden  you.  Grey,  indeed, 
were  the  days  when  you  penned  those  last  "  Im- 
pressions ".  Constantly  there  arose  before  you  the 
shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  :  you  yourself  were  little 
more  than  a  shadow.  .  .  .  Also,  to  these  purer  wastes, 
come  the  frail  poets,  the  poets  of  "  mists  and  half- 
moons,  dead  leaves  and  lost  illusions ".  Not  until 
M.  Georges  has  seen  Mdlle.  Germaine  to  her  door, 
however.  For — these  refined,  these  delicate  beings 
could  not  tolerate  a  grocer  ;  could  not  possibly  smile 
upon  his  amours.  Who,  indeed,  has  ever  seen  then*  1 
smile  ?  They  affect  melancholy.  They  would  look 
wistful.  They  are  renowned  for  their  sorrows,  their 
sighs.  In  fine,  they  are  ....  frail.  One  cannot 
imagine  them  upon  Steinlen's  waste.  What  disgust 
would  they  display,  shrinking  from  this  old  shoe, 
starting  at  that  broken  bottle  !  The  chiffonniere  and) 
ragged,  starving  children  would  offend  them  :  their 
sympathies  rest  alone  with  ,  .  .  Pierrot :  for  Pierrot 
is  sad,  Pierrot  is  pale,  and  Pierrot  has  ever  looked 
wistful.  And  so,  in  their  poems,  in  their  songs, 
Pierrot  is  always  to  the  fore  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
made  to  haunt  vague  ground,  where  he  discloses  the 
touching  secret  :  "  Pourquoi  sont  pales  les  Pierrots". 
Only  the  cheeks  of  the  vulgar  are  rosy  :  for  the  vulgar 
cannot  feel.  But  the  artist  is  stung  day  after  day  by 
ironies,  cruelties,  acute  awakenings  :  and  so  is  pale. 
How  he  suffers  ;  how  constantly  is  he  disillusioned  ! 
There  was  a  blonde  ....  but  she  was  capricious. 
There  was  a  brune  ....  but  she,  too,  was  fickle. 
There  was  a  rousse  ....  but  alas  !  her  love  was  frail. 
And  Pierrot  sobs.  And  Pierrot  goes  on  his  knees  to 
the  moon  ;  a  melting  moon.  And  Pierrot  prays.  And 
— suddenly — is  heard  a  melodious  voice  :  "  Why  sigh 
for  the  blonde?  Why  grieve  for  the  brune?  Why 
weep  for  the  rousse  ?  ....  Am  I  not  enough  ?  "  And 
Pierrot  knows  then  that  his  Muse  is  with  him 
"  Sur  ce  terrain  va-aa-gue  "• 

Away,  this  time  ;  some  fifty  miles  away,  to  Moret- 
sur-Loing,  near  Fontainebleau.  Down  by  the  river- 
side, the  annual  fete  :  stalls,  side-shows,  shooting- 
galleries,  roundabouts,  all  packed  close  together. 
And  caravans  ;  and  tents.  No  vacant  spaces  :  not  a 
recess.  Exhilaration  ;  confusion,  and  a  hundred  sounds. 
Gaiety  for  a  week  .  .  .  and  then — O,  most  unwelcome 
of  transitions  !— gloom.  Gone,  the  caravans  and  their 
tenants.  Gone,  the  distractions.  There,  stood  the 
shooting  gallery,  with  its  targets,  its  clay  pipes.  One 
fired  twice  for  a  penny.  One  was  rewarded  with  paper 
flowers  or  little  monkeys  made  of  bright  blue  plush  ; 
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or — if  a  bad  marksman — one  was  kindly  encourag-ed, 
and  presented  with  the  consolation  prize,  a  hard 
biscuit  !  Further  on,  was  the  roundabout.  One  rode 
a  wooden  horse,  with  only  one  stirrup.  One  revolved 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  organ  :  what  liberties  it 
took  with  the  "Valse  Bleue "  !  One  felt  giddy  per- 
haps—but one  would  gladly  feel  giddy  again.  All 
over,  now.  But  plenty  of  souvenirs  about  ;  broken 
clay  pipes,  splinters  of  wood,  scraps  of  cloth,  screws, 
and — best  of  all — ^the  hoof  of  that  grey  wooden  horse. 
Holes,  and  heaps.  The  grass  torn  up,  and  burnt 
away  in  places  by  the  fair  people's  fires.  Not  a  soul  in 
sight.    Gloom.    Again,  terrain  vague. 


THE  PEEWIT'S  SUZERAIN. 

TT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  several  of 
the  skuas — ^including  the  two  species  which  visit 
our  northern  coasts — obtain  their  food  by  the  systematic 
robbery  of  gulls  and  terns,  so  that,  in  this  curious, 
piratical  manner,  they  may  be  said  to  be  parasitical 
upon  them.    I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  similar  relations  exist  between  the  black-headed 
gull    and   at   least  one  species   of  land  bird  —  the 
peewit ;  but  such  is  certainly  the  case,  and,  although 
this  debased  way  of  feeding  has  not,  as  would  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  the  skuas,  usurped  all  others,  yet  it  is 
practised  almost  as  commonly  and  carried  out  with  the 
same  degree  of  professional  skill.    The  gull,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  the  aggressor,  and  nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  to  lie  at  full  length  upon  "  the  slope  of 
some  wind-swept  down  "  and  see  the  thing  going  on 
during  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon.     The  gulls — 
few  in  number,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  they  work — stand  motionless  and  watch 
the  peewits  as  from  so  many  little  observatories.    Of  a 
sudden  one  rises,  and  at  the  same  moment  you  catch 
the  jerk  forward  of  a  peewit's  head  in  the  act  of  seizing 
something  on  the  ground.    As  he  jerks  it  up  again  he 
sees  the  gull,  which  is  now  almost  upon  him,  and 
instantly  takes  to  flight,  followed  by  the  latter,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  is  discovered,  raises  a  loud,  wailing  cry  which 
seems  to  have  in  it  something  of  an  upbraiding  quality, 
as  though  reproaching  the  peewit  for  its  ungenerous 
behaviour.    The  peewit,  uncivilised  and  knowing  not 
what  blessings  are,  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost,  labours 
at  first  its  broad,  green  fans,  then  suspending  their 
motion  shoots  upwards,  poises  and  comes  rushing  down 
in  one — and  then  another — of  those  bold,  gliding  sweeps 
that  we  all  know  in  him  and  ail  applaud.    The  gull 
pursues  with  cry  on  cry,  draws  near,  overtakes,  lays,  as 
it  were,  alongside,  but  seems  purposely  to  refrain  from 
actual  violence.    There  is  turn  and  turn,  double  and 
double,  then  all  at  once  the  pursuer,  checking  suddenly 
and  often  with  difiicuity  its  swift  full  sail,  drops  plumb 
to  the  ground,  picks  up  and  devours  something  greedily, 
and  either  remains  standing  there,  or  with  a  satisfied 
look  flies  off  to  another  part  of  the  field.    The  peewit, 
it  is  obvious,  has  been  forced  to  drop  whatever  it  had, 
upon  which  the  gull  has  stopped  the  chase,  descended 
and  made  the  morsel  his.  When  one  sees  this  once,  one 
may  think — for  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  directly  the 
facts — that  the  gull  has  by  chance  seen  something  on 
the  ground  and  that  the  chase  itself  has  been  a  more 
or  less   causeless   act  of   aggression.     But  as  the 
same  thing  happens  again  and  again — goes  on  happen- 
ing, in  fact,  so  long  as  you  stay  to  watch  it — as  first 
one  gull  and  then    another   bears   down  upon  first 
one  and  then  another  peewit,  which  peewit  has  invari- 
ably, whenever  your  eyes  are  quick  enough  to  detect  it, 
either  just  found  or  just  eaten  something,  this  theory 
has  to  be  abandoned  and  it  soon  becomes  plain  to  sense 
and  reason  that  the  gulls  are  systematically  and  of  set 
purpose  robbing  the  peewits.     Sometimes  one  may 
see  one  of  them  make  a  mistake,  that  is  it  will  set 
out  towards  a  peewit — evidently  under  the  impression 
that  the  latter  has  found  something — but  all  at  once 
stop,  as  having  discovered  its  error,  and  continue  to 
watch    and   wait.     Sometimes,  too,   the   attack  or 
approach  is  so  swift  and  silent  that  the  peewit,  taken 
by  surprise,  flies  hurriedly  up,  leaving  its  harvest  on 
the  ground,  for  the  gull  at  once  to  dispose  of.    As  a 
rule,  however,  the  peewit  is  chased,  and  as  a  rule 
also— I   should  say  at  least  four  out  of  every  half 


a  dozen  times — it  parts  with  its  booty  to  the  aggressor. 
In  the  cases  where  it  does  not,  it  either,  by  its 
obstinacy,  tires  the  gull  out,  or — as  sometimes  happens 
— it  owes  its  impunity  to  the  rival  efforts  of  two  or 
more  pursuers.  As  a  rule  the  gulls  stand  at  fairly  wide 
intervals  over  the  land,  but  occasionally,  two  will  be 
near  together,  and  whichever  of  these  first  rises  the 
other  is  sure  to  do  so  too  and  to  pursue  either 
the  peewit  or  its  fellow  toiler.  Great  indignation 
is  exhibited,  in  these  circumstances,  by  the  two 
marauders  each  one  of  whom  considers  the  other  to  be 
an  intruder  upon  its  own  rights.  They  assail  one 
another  in  the  air,  their  course  becomes  deflected,  and 
the  peewit  escapes — an  interesting  and  pretty  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  adage  that  "  when  thieves  fall  out  honest 
men  come  by  their  own  ". 

Except  in  these  circumstances  one  gull  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  interfered  with  by  another  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
game  and,  as  respect  for  each  other's  rights  is  a  quality 
which  neither  these  nor — as  far  as  I  have  observed — 
any  other  social  birds  possess,  at  least  in  the  matter  of 
eating,  this  forbearance,  I  think,  must  be  due  entirely 
to  the  teachings  of  experience — for  a  peewit  pursued  by 
more  than  one  gull  seldom  yields  to  either. 

Does  the  peewit,  when  thus  forced  to  relinquish  what 
it  has  honestly  acquired  (for  we  will  consider  the  worm 
or  grub  to  be  either  a  consenting  party  or  grossly  in  the 
wrong)  merely  drop  it  out  of  its  beak  or  is  it  made 
actually  to  disgorge  it,  as  are  gulls  themselves  in 
similar  circumstances  by  the  skuas  ?  To  make  this 
out  through  the  glasses  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  latter  is  the  case,  strange  as  this  may  appear 
—  for  the  peewit  has  not,  like  the  gulls,  the 
natural  habit  of  disgorging  its  food.  I  can,  how- 
ever, see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
swallow  what  it  finds  before  the  gull  is  upon  it,  and 
even  if  it  were  unable  it  should,  one  would  think, 
be  no  such  difficult  matter  to  gulp  it  down  in  the 
air  unless  its  size  were  considerable,  which  would 
only  be  the  case  occasionally.  One  may,  I  think,  con- 
clude this,  for  otherwise  the  object  would  be  visible, 
either  carried  in  the  bill,  or  in  its  fall  through  the  air  ; 
and  this  it  is  not.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  peewit's 
interest  to  swallow  anything  it  found  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  it  would  thus  have  more  chance  of 
eluding  the  gull's  observation,  though  this,  I  believe,  it 
hardly  ever  does.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that 
the  gull's  approach— commencing  from  the  first  indica- 
tion of  success  on  the  part  of  its  quarry — may  be  so 
swift  that  the  latter  has  rarely  time  to  swallow  on  the 
ground,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  do  so  during  flight.  If, 
when  the  peewit  had  once  swallowed,  it  could  not  be 
made  to  disgorge,  we  could  better  understand  that 
curious  change  of  intention  which  the  gull  sometimes 
exhibits  in  the  very  midst  of  flying  down  upon  it.  The 
precise  manner,  therefore,  in  which  the  peewit  is  robbed 
may  be  as  open  to  doubt  as  it  is  in  some  other  cases 
where  the  main  fact  is  not  less  certain. 

A  more  interesting  point  is  involved  in  the  question 
of  what  is  the  precise  mental  attitude  of  the  gull 
towards  the  peewit  and   vice   versa.     It   might  be 
thought  that  hostility,  pure  and  simple,  was  the  cnly 
possible  one  in  such  a  case  as  this,  or  that,  if  the  gull 
had  acquired  a  contempt  for  the  peewit,  the  peewit,  at 
any  rate  must  look  with  terror  and  resentment  on  the 
gull.    But  if  this  last  is  the  case  how  is  it  that  the 
two  birds  may  constantly  be  seen  standing  almost  side 
by  side  with  apparent  indifference,  and  that,  until  the 
actual  chase  is  begun,  the  peewit  never  seems  at  all 
afraid  of  its  persecutor  ?    On  the  other  hand,  the  gull 
appears  to  me  to  have  acquired  an  instinct  similar  to 
that  which  restrains  a  shepherd's-dog  from  biting  the 
sheep  and  only  allows  him  to  drive  and  hustle  them. 
Though  he  pursues  closely  he  does  not  actually  attack 
and  his  very  cries  seem  to  express  complaint  rather 
than  anger,  as  though  he  were  demanding  what  the 
peewit,  as  well  as  himself,  knew  to  be  his  due.    It  is, 
at  least,  possible  that  this  may  really  be  the  case. 
However  a  habit  of  this  kind  may  have  commenced, 
when  once  the  weaker  bird  had  come  to  be  terrorised 
by  the  stronger  one,  the  latter  would  be  likely — on  the 
principle  of   "  least  action  " — gradually  to  accustom 
itself  to  threaten  only,  and  the  threat,  in  time,  would  be 
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responded  to  more  as  an  instinct  than  in  fear  of  some- 
thing that  had  ceased.  Thus  to  the  gull  the  peewit 
might  become  by  degrees  first  a  subject  having  duties, 
and  at  last  a  dutiful  subject  ;  whilst  the  peewit  would 
see  in  the  gull  not  so  much  an  oppressor  as  an  existing 
and  necessary  state  of  things — in  fact  an  institution. 
This  curious  result — to  which  our  human  experience 
offers  no  sort  of  parallel — is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  in  a  species  of  parasitism  which  is,  in  itself, 
full  of  interest.  Edmund  Selous. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  this 
year  is  marked  by  the  very  definite  advance  to- 
wards mastery  of  Mr.  Rothenstein.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  summer's  crop  of  paintings  will  show  many 
pieces  so  good  in  their  kind  as  No.  105.  These  last 
years  have  seen  him  settle  down,  after  flings  in  many 
directions,  to  a  pertinacious  wrestle  with  a  subject  out 
of  which,  by  successive  attacks  upon  simple  material 
each  time  better  comprehended,  more  forcibly  and 
delicately  handled,  he  begins  now  to  press  an  exquisite 
result.  He  shows  in  this  exhibition  two  views  of  the 
same  room,  whose  main  beauty  depends  on  a  beautifully 
struck  chord  of  black,  luminous  white  wall  and  green, 
enriched  with  minor  variations  in  the  still  life  of  pictures, 
furniture  and  other  detail.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  "  Tears  " 
to  "  The  Amateur",  though  the  latter  must  have  been  the 
more  difficult  because  the  more  complex  tocarry  through. 
In  "The  Amateur"  the  tones  are  as  finely  grasped 
and  divided,  the  dainty  finish  of  bric-a-brac  as  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  whole,  but  the  canvas  is  a  little  cramped, 
the  groups  each  side  of  the  fire  seem  to  need  pushing 
out  to  right  and  left  for  quite  comfortable  breathing- 
space.  The  other  is  admirably  simple  in  its  spacing 
and  weights.  I  have  spoken  of  the  pictures  as  still-life 
studies,  for  in  essence  that  is  what  they  are,  but  in  each 
there  is  a  figure,  and  the  figures  are  gaining  in  com- 
petence to  hold  their  own  against  the  skill  of  the 
rest.  They  are  evidently  what  gives  the  painter  most 
difficulty.  The  neck  and  head  of  the  golden-haired 
lady  in  No.  105  has  been  painted  and  repainted  with- 
out quite  final  ease  and  assurance,  with  the  result 
that  the  paint  about  this  part  is  troubled  and 
does  not  match  with  the  beautiful  quality  of  the 
drapery  and  the  green  stuff  of  the  sofa.  But  there 
is  a  noticeable  gain  in  the  way  this  figure  settles 
into  the  picture  as  compared  with  her  pose  in  the 
*'  Browning  Readers  "  or  the  "  Lady  at  the  Window  "  ; 
and  the  colour  of  flesh  and  hair  is  wrought  up  fault- 
lessly in  key  with  the  luminous  tone  of  the  whole.  The 
black  is  lovely,  not  a  negative  pigment,  but  a  colour 
among  colours. 

Mr.  Steer's  "Mrs.  Spencer  Butler"  is  singularly 
quiet  good  work.  I  do  not  remember  any  portrait  of 
his  where  the  art  was  on  such  good  terms  with  the 
sitter.  Usually  there  has  been  an  impatience  to  seize 
an  effect  and  have  done,  or  the  effort  to  pursue  likeness 
further  has  told  on  the  painting,  for  Mr.  Steer 
is  one  of  those  painters  who  do  not  use  dele- 
terious tricks  to  help  them  out  of  a  difficult  place  ; 
if  he  sees  only  half  way  he  does  not  lie  about  the  other 
half.  Here  no  striking  effect  has  been  aimed  at,  but 
the  modelling  follows  the  character  with  flexibility  and 
■due  sharpness  or  softness.  A  second  piece  is  the 
sketch  of  a  nude.  The  golden  colour,  its  shadows 
•filled  with  warm  reflections  from  a  drapery,  and  the 
vigorous  roundness  of  relief  are  well  indicated  ;  but 
there  is  a  loss  of  this  last  quality  in  the  left  leg  :  if  this 
scheme  were  as  completely  worked  out  as  the  portrait 
we  should  have  something  very  fine,  something  that 
English  painting  has  not  yet  compassed.  The  land- 
scape, "Bridgnorth",  is  a  fine  aerial  expanse  under 
clouds,  but  has  the  defect  of  breaking  up  all  over  into 
patches  too  equal  in  size.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
of  Mr.  Steer's  recent  landscapes  hung  with  a  number 
of  Constables  and  of  the  work  of  the  painters  who, 
under  the  name  of  "romantic  school"  or  "men  of 
1830",  have  now  retired  into  the  sleepy  sacro-sanctity 
of  collectors'  dealers'  and  critics'  esteem.  Take,  for 
example,  the  recent  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Obachs  of 
Sir  John  Day's  collection  of  French  landscape.  Here 
was  a  collection  gleaned  from  a  famous  field  after  all 


the  most  desirable  part  of  the  harvest  had  been  housed. 
There  were  some  fair  examples  of  the  second  rate, 
if  there  was  nothing  first  rate  by  the  best  men,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  that  only  the  halo  of  a  school 
covers  and  explains  the  desire  to  possess.  A  Steer 
would  have  looked  magnificent  among  these  pictures. 
Yet  critics  as  well  as  collectors  yield  to  superstition  when 
the  banner  of  a  school  of  yesterday  is  raised.  The 
abominable  colour  of  Ziem  is  treated  with  respect  be- 
cause he  has  been  collected  with  Corot,  superlatives 
and  big  prices  are  lavished  on  the  worthy  Troyon  and 
Dupr6  because  they  have  been  labelled  of  the  "  Barbizon 
School ".  There  is  a  whole  residuary  legatee  troop  of 
Dutch  painters  who  receive  the  honours  of  the  galleries. 
The  first  collectors  of  the  work  of  Corot  and  Rousseau 
would  be  very  much  more  interested  in  Mr.  Steer's  work 
if  they  were  here  to-day  than  in  Dutch  imitations  of 
Daubigny  to  the  third  remove.  Here,  not  there,  is  the 
fresh  eye,  the  new  challenge,  the  admirable  gift.  Mr. 
James  Charles'  two  pictures  here  have  more  in  them 
than  half  a  dozen  of  the  post-mortem  school. 

Mr.  Orpen's  dramatic  talent  comes  out  strongly  in 
the  "  Valuers  ".  Each  type  is  decisively  struck,  and  well 
thrown  into  group  and  action  with  the  rest.  The  con- 
temptuous man  with  thepursed-up  mouth,  and  the  baggy 
frowsy  sale-haunting  frock  coat  who  brings  up  the  rear 
are  particularly  good.  It  is  black  and  white  art  in 
essence,  and  Mr.  Orpen,  whether  or  not  he  develops 
colour  later,  seems  to  owe  us  something  in  the  line  of 
Keene,  not  burdening  himself  with  jokes,  but  simply 
making  close  studies  of  the  humours  of  life. 

Mr.  Muirhead's  lamplight  effect  has  more  roundness 
in  the  forms  and  softness  in  the  illumination  than  the 
last,  but  he  has  adopted  a  reading  of  his  palette  by 
lamplight  that  runs  to  a  purplish  brown.  His  little 
landscape  has  a  fine  earth-part  and  colour-scheme  and 
only  wants  more  gradation  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
tone  of  the  clouds  towards  the  horizon  to  be  very 
lovely. 

Portrait-painting  seems  to  be  hardly  a  difficult 
enough  art  for  Mr.  Purse.  A  head  like  that  in  No.  82 
slips  from  him  astonishingly  easy  and  able  but  some- 
what accentless,  like  a  casual  remark.  He  has  given  a 
thought  to  85,  but  not  a  second,  for  the  mirror  would 
be  better  away.  He  needs  the  tough  problem  of  pro- 
jects like  his  Liverpool  decorations  to  call  out  his 
best  powers.  In  most  of  the  portrait  work  shown  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  turn  of  the  wheel  in  this  exhibition. 
The  thing  to  say  here  used  to  be  that  the  painters  "  left 
off  where  the  difficulties  began  ".  Before  work  like  Mrs. 
McEvoy's,  Mr.  Orpen's,  Mr.  Dodds' one  is  inclined  to  say 
that  they  leave  off  where  these  same  "difficulties"  end; 
that  is  to  say  there  is  search  for  delineation  and  modelling, 
but  colour,  air,  paint,  and  picture  aspect  are  less 
thought  of. 

At  the  Carfax  Gallery  in  Ryder  Street  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  great  interest  and  promise.  It  consists  of  the 
drawings  and  etchings  of  a  young  artist,  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone.  Take  to  begin  with  the  drypoint  rendering  of  a 
gem-incrusted  ivory  book-cover  as  an  example  of  power 
of  rendering  in  the  facsimile  kind  that  has  madejacque- 
mart  famous.  Then  pass  to  the  view  of  a  part  of  the 
Strand  in  the  present  time  of  dilapidation  and  excava- 
tion, and  admire  the  powers  of  precise  drawing,  of 
reserve  of  tone,  and  use  of  the  modelling  of  the  chaotic  pit 
and  its  insect  workers  against  the  severe  lines  of  houses. 
Then  pass  to  the  "  Shoreing  and  Underpinning". 
The  material  is  a  pile  of  mean  houses  held  up  by  great 
buttresses  baulks  and  braces  of  timber,  and  the  result 
is  a  magnificent  design  compounded  of  elements  of 
decrepitude  and  rigid  resistance  and  the  grouillement 
of  human  ants  about  the  heap.  In  other  pieces  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  fineness,  the  grimness,  the  godfor- 
sakenness  of  street  perspectives,  of  prisons,  of  suburb 
terraces,  informs  the  drawing  of  architecture.  If  Mr. 
Bone  does  not  scatter  his  powers,  but  is  able  to  feed 
and  direct  the  flame  that  burns  in  some  of  this  work, 
his  name  may  one  day  be  cited  in  the  line  of  Miiryon. 

I  should  like  to  return  here  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  the  version  of  "Las  Meninas"  at  the  la»e 
Old  Masters  exhibition.  The  critics  generally  were 
against  its  authenticity  as  a  study  by  Velazquez,  but 
more  than  one  artist  with  a  right  to  an  opinion  was  in 
its  favour.    I  referred  at  the  time  to  the  appearance  ot 
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squaring-up  lines  under  the  paint  that  made  for  its 
being  a  copy.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  on  further 
examination  these  lines  appeared  to  be  merely  the  lines 
of  the  architectural  background  run  through  the  figure, 
and  that  the  outline  drawing  of  figures,  which  points 
to  copying,  seemed  to  be  limited  to  the  central  group.  A 
theory  that  would  explain  these  signs  of  partial  copying 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  large  picture  at  Madrid  differs 
in  various  details  and  in  tone  from  this  version,  while 
leaving  the  authorship  of  both  to  Velazquez,  is  as 
follows.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Madrid  canvas 
has  been  added  to  by  strips  of  canvas  sewn  on  at  the 
top  and  sides.  We  may  suppose  then  that  Velazquez 
began  on  a  smaller  canvas  a  portrait  of  the  little 
Princess  with  her  two  attendants  ;  that  he  decided 
afterwards  to  add  in  the  rest  of  the  "family".  To 
try  this  rather  complex  group  he  took  a  smaller 
canvas,  drew  in  the  architectural  lines  and  copied  the 
portrait  group  already  sketched,  then  struck  in  the 
grouping  of  the  whole  party  and  completed  it  with 
some  changes  on  the  enlarged  canvas.  Tradition 
points  to  some  accident  of  grouping  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  picture.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  WRITING  PLAYS. 

A  MONG  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  differ- 
entiate  this  era  from  past  eras,  and  (dare  one 
hope  ?)  from  future  eras,  are  those  innumerable  little 
penny  magazines,  published  under  the  auspices  of  this 
or  that  prosperous  news-company,  for  the  tickling  of  a 
certain    taste   in    fiction.      "Girls'   Chat",  "Sunny 
Hours     "  Rosy  Thoughts  "  and  the  rest  !    The  news- 
companies  batten  on  them,  the  bookstalls  groan  under 
them.    Examine  them,  and  you  will  find  not  much  to 
choose  between  them.    All  of  them  consist  mainly  of 
serial   and  short  stories,  anonymously  written,  and 
interspersed  with  smudgy  little  process  blocks.  The 
illustrations  do  not  vary  :  always  we  see  the  same 
young  hero  in  flannels,  with  the  same  creases  down 
his_  trousers,  the  same  elderly  clergyman  with  fleecy 
white   hair,    the    same    girl    directing    a    punt  or 
dreaming  under  the  leafy  porch  of  her  father's  (the 
clergyman's)  house.    And  the  stories  themselves  are 
not  less  invariable,  are  written  always  with  the  same 
lack  of  anything  in  the  way  of  humour  or  imagi- 
nation or  observation,  and  with  the  same  weak  and 
clumsy   pretence    to  prettiness  of  sentiment.  Who 
reads  them?     Half-educated  girls,  presumably,  read 
them.    Who  writes  them  ?    From  internal  evidence  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  written  by  half-educated  girls. 
Lately,  from  a  friend  who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  I 
learnt  what  is  the  scale  of  payment  for  these  stories. 
Considering  the  enormous  profits  made  out  of  them, 
this  scale  is  appallingly  low— a  starvation  wage,  indeed. 
Yet  it  seems  that  many  of  the  writers  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.    I  conceived  pity  for  these  unfor- 
tunate, unknown  writers,  who  are  doing  what  is,  after 
all,  a  form  of  skilled  labour  for  so  tiny  a  pittance,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  fame  or  even  credit.    I  wish  to  help 
them.    I  think  I  can  help  them,  if  they  will  listen  to  me. 
For  sake  of  convenience,  let  me  so  far  disregard  their 
anonymity  as  to  call  them  all,  generically,  Miss  Evie 
Simpson. 

Miss  Evie  Simpson,  never  having  had  public  atten- 
tion paid  to  her,  is  probably  modest  in  right  proportion 
to  her  lack  of  talent,  and  would  recoil  if  I  sprang  my 
suggestion  on  her  suddenly.  She  would  think  I  was 
laughing  at  her,  suggesting  that  she  should  do  some- 
thmg  quite  beyond  her  powers.  Therefore,  let  me 
preface  my  suggestion,  and  clear  the  ground  for  it, 
with  a  few  remarks  at  large.  Let  Miss  Simpson  con- 
sider this  general  proposition.  A  and  B  are  doing  two 
different  kinds  of  work.  But  the  difference  between 
thesetwokindsofworkissuperficial,  not  essential.  Both  \ 
kmds  require  the  same  qualities  in  the  workers.  Now 
if,  by  examination  of  A's  little  efforts,  it  could  be  proved 
that  A,  doing  B's  work,  would  produce  something 
exactly  like  B's  little  efforts,  and  that  he  could  not 
produce  anything  better  than  B's  little  efforts,  what 
deduction  would  you  draw  ?  Miss  Simpson  is  ready 
with  her  answer.  Her  deduction  is  that  if,  conversely, 
B  did  A's  work  he  would  be  able  to  produce  something 
not  less  good  than  A's  little  efforts.  Quite  right.  Now, 


fiction  and  drama  are  two  different  kinds  of  work.  But 
their  differences  are  merely  formal.     Both  of  them 
depend  on  the  same  creative  qualities^ — the  power  to 
observe  and  to  imagine  things,  to  project  human  or 
inhuman  characters,  to  invent  possible  or  impossible  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  on,  and  so  on.    Therefore,  if  the 
work  of  A,  the  dramatist,  be  such  that  we  know  that  any 
stories  he  might  write  would  have  exactly  the  qualities 
so  remarkable  in  the  stories  of  B,  and  would  have  no 
other  qualities  beyond,  then  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if 
B  wrote  plays  they  would  be  as  good  as  A's.    Now,  we 
have  already  defined  Miss  Simpson  as  a  writer  of 
stories.    Captain  Basil  Hood  will  allow  us  to  define 
him  as  a  writer  of  plays.    But  what  sort  of  plays  does 
he  write  ?    Some  of  his  activity  goes  to  the  writing  of 
libretti.    But  them  we  need  not  take  into  account.  We 
need  consider  him  merely  as  contriver  of  plays  written  in 
prose  and  in  relation  to  modern  life.     Nor  need  we 
plod  back  through  all  his  achievements  in  this  kind. 
For  "My  Pretty  Maid",  which  was   produced  last 
Saturday  at  Terry's  Theatre,  is  a  perfect  specimen. 
We  find  in  it  all  the  usual  attributes  of  Captain  Hood, 
with   no    additions    or   subtractions.     What  do  we 
find  in  it  ?     Not  very  much,  certainly.     There  is  a 
beauteous  girl,  whose  father  is  a  dear  old  schoolmaster. 
She  loves,  and  is  loved  by,  a  "double-blue".  Both, 
the  lovers  are  very  poor — she  because  her  father  is 
much  too  "  sympathetic  "  to  make  his  business  pay. 
There  is  an  ugly  usher,  horrid  and  mean,  who  loves 
her,  and  can  make  or  mar  her  father's  school,  and' 
uses  his  power  to  win  her  hand.    But  there  is  a  Lord. 
He  is  very  rich,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  "  double-blue  ", 
whom  he  makes  agent  of  his  estate  ;  and  so  all  ends 
happily,  not  far  from  where  it  began.    Reading  my 
precis  of  the  plot — and  so  little  plot   is  there  that 
I  have  hardly  needed   to   compress  anything — -Miss 
Simpson   will   recognise  a   plot  which   she  herself, 
in    her   time,  has   used  again   and   again.     If  she 
will  go  and  see  the  play,  she  will  recognise  also  that 
the  characters  are  exactly  as  she  herself  has  always 
drawn  them,  or  left  them   undrawn,   and   that  the 
dialogue  is  instinct  with  just  that  mild  futility  which 
she,  poor  girl,  knows  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  her  own 
dialogue.    What  inference  will  she  draw  ?    This,  of 
course  :  that  if  Captain  Hood  were  with  her  on  the 
staff  of  "Rosy  Thoughts"  his  "copy"  would  be  so 
exactly  like  hers  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  would 
have  to  go.    And  then,  remembering  that  general  law 
which  she  and  I  have  just  worked  out  together,  her 
eyes  will  open  very  wide,  and,  bewildered,  she  will  hold 
her  breath. 

At  first,  she  will  shrink  from  the  inevitable  corollary. 
She  will  be  miserably  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
flaw  in  our  reasoning — "it  is  too  good  to  be  true". 
Nay,  let  her  be  re-assured.     The  formal  difference 
between   fiction  and   drama   need  not   affright  her. 
She,  doubtless,  has  no  formal  talent  for  dramaturgy. 
She  would  not  know  how  to  knit  together  and  how  to 
unravel,  how  to  prepare  and  how  to  progress,  and  to 
do  all  those  other  things  which  are  the  peculiar  secrets 
of  the  craft.    But  does  Captain  Hood  know  ?    Not  he. 
Or,  if  he  does  know,  how  blithely  he  ignores  his  know- 
ledge !    The  second  act  of  "  My  Pretty  Maid  "  does 
not  require  the  first ;  the  third  would  get  on  quite  well 
without  the  second.    Such  as  it  is,  the  play  consists  of 
two  acts,  which  are  called  the  third  and  fourth.  And 
even  in  them  how  wonderfully  little  there  is  !    And  I 
defy  you.  Miss  Simpson,  to  find  in  them  anything  that 
you  could  not  have  done  yourself.  Self-confidence  is  the 
one  thing  you  need.   Cultivate  thdt.  And  then,  go  in  and 
win.    For  exactly  that  amount  and  quality  of  talent 
which  have  been  winning  you  a  handful  of  silver,  you 
will  receive  a  large  cheque  "on  signing  contract", 
another  large  cheque  "on  production  ",  and  yet  another 
large  cheque  every  Friday  night    of   many  ensuing 
weeks,  to  say  nothing  of  other  yet  larger  cheques  for 
provincial,  American,  and  Colonial  rights.    Yes,  there 
is  a  good  time  coming  for  you — coming  not  only  for 
your  exchequer,  but  also  for  your  self-respect.  O 
hitherto  inglorious  girl,  your  features  shall  be  made 
familiar  to  us  through  all  the  illustrated  weeklies,  your 
name  shall  be  written  in  scarlet— EVIE  SIMPSON— 
along  all  the  omnibuses,  and  to  you,  even  as  to  the 
Captain,  will  a  daily  paper  presently  devote  a  whole 
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column  of  its  valuable  space,  wherein  will  be  solemnly 
set  forth  your  "  methods  of  work  ",  And  the 
dramatic  critics,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  results, 
shall  pronounce  them  "  singularly  dainty  ",  "  un- 
deniably fresh",  "eminently  wholesome",  and  "al- 
together delightful ".  Have  the  literary  critics  ever 
turned  to  praise  you  ?  Never.  So  different  are  the 
standards  which  are  applied  to  fiction  and  dramaturgy. 
If  I  myself,  after  the  production  of  your  first  play,  do 
not  praise  you,  you  need  not  be  downcast.  I  am  so 
foolish  as  to  imagine  that  what  is  negligible  in  a  news- 
paper is  negligible  also  on  the  stage.  I  am  so  dense 
as  to  see  no  difference  between  the  Miss  Simpson  that 
is  and  the  Miss  Simpson  that  shall  be — between  the 
Miss  Simpson  and  the  Captain  Hood  that  are.  But 
this  very  folly  and  denseness  I  have  displayed  to  you, 
Miss  Simpson,  for  your  salvation.  And,  as  a  rich  and 
popular  dramatist,  you  will  be  able  to  laugh  at  me — me, 
splashed  with  mud  by  the  wheels  of  your  highly-swung 
barouche,  or,  at  best,  riding  on  an  omnibus  emblazoned 
with  your  name. 

One  of  the  minor  gratifications,  of  your  new  estate 
will  be  that  the  creatures  of  your  fancy  will  be  embodied 
for  you  not  by  some  hack-illustrator,  but  by  clever 
mimes  who  will  do  their  best  to  endow  your  creatures 
with  a  semblance  of  life  and  meaning.  It  is  true  that 
In  their  efforts  they  will  but  accentuate  for  me  your 
own  defects,  and  that  I  shall  protest  against  the 
dreadful  waste  of  their  time.  In  "  My  Pretty  Maid  " 
it  distresses  me  to  see  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  Mr.  Fred 
Kerr,  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle,  and  others,  doing  so  well 
what  ought  to  be  done  so  ill ;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Captain  Hood  is  made  uncomfortable  by  the  sight 
of  them.  For  the  sake  of  your  innocent  pleasure.  Miss 
Simpson,  I  hope  you  will  come  by  as  good  a  cast. 

Max. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

THE  report  of  the  Union  Assurance  Society  shows 
how  temporary  misfortune  may  occasionally  come 
to  the  oldest  and  strongest  insurance  companies.  The 
fire  premiums  received  amounted  to  ^^642, 879,  of  which 
8o*8  per  cent,  was  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  claims, 
and  33*9  per  cent  in  commission  and  expenses,  thus 
showing  a  trading  loss  of  147  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ^^94,600.  Including  the  interest 
credited  to  the  fire  account,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  reserve  for  unexpired  risks  the  adverse 
balance  was  _;^68,900. 

Such  a  result  following  several  years  in  which  the 
profits  were  very  small,  and  immediately  succeeding  a 
year  in  which  the  trading  loss  amounted  to  about  7  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums,  is  exceptionally  disappointing. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  find  that 
the  Fire  business  is  being  revised  ;  and  to  meet  the 
exceptional  liabilities  arising  out  of  this  process  a  sum 
of  ;!^i6o,ooo  has  been  set  aside,  in  addition  to  which 
_;^6o,ooo  has  been  credited  to  profit  and  loss  towards 
meeting  the  loss  on  the  working  of  the  Fire  department 
in  1901.  The  former  Fire  manager  died  a  few  months 
since,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  manager  will 
succeed  in  putting  the  Fire  business  of  the  Union  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  The  directors  have  declared  no 
further  dividend  for  1901  ;  but  propose  to  pay  next  July 
a  dividend  of  75.  6d.  per  share,  though  they  hold  out 
no  expectation  of  any  further  dividend  this  year. 

Unfortunate  as  these  results  are  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  warrant  any  pessimistic  opinion  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Union.  The  office  was  founded  so  long 
ago  as  1714,  it  is  well  known  and  highly  respected, 
and  has  valuable  connexions.  The  security  afforded 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  contracts  is  ample  ;  and,  if 
for  a  time  the  shareholders  have  to  put  up  with  smaller 
dividends  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
past,  they  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  this  state  of 
things  will  not  last  very  long. 

Of  the  Life  department  there  is  a  much  more  satis- 
factory tale  to  tell.  The  new  business  amounted  to 
nearly  ^600,000,  which  though  much  less  than  the 
society  usually  reports  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  funds,  and  to  maintain  the 
premium  income  at  almost  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
previous  year.    The  expenditure  shows  a  remarkably 


satisfactory  decrease,  being  only  13I  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  which  is  less  than  half  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture at  which  the  business  was  worked  some  years  ago. 
The  provision  for  expenses  exceeds  the  expenditure 
that  is  actually  being  incurred  by  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums.  The  mortality  experienced  was  more 
favourable  than  was  expected  and  provided  for,  and 
with  a  further  contribution  to  surplus  due  to  the  interest 
on  the  funds  being  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in 
valuing  the  liabilities  the  total  contributions  to  profits 
in  the  course  of  the  year  must  have  been  considerable. 

The  report  contains  a  very  interesting  paragraph, 
explaining  why  the  society  has  ceased  to  do  business 
in  Germany,  except  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  out- 
standing contracts  of  Insurance.  A  new  law  has  been 
introduced  in  Germany,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  a  large  separate  deposit  is  to  be  invested  in 
German  securities,  to  be  held  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  appropriated  exclusively  to  secure  German 
policy-holders.  To  have  complied  with  this  law  would 
have  involved  certain  disadvantages  for  the  German 
policy-holders  themselves,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  unfairness  to  other  policy-holders.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  directors  were  unquestionably  right 
in  withdrawing  from  a  country  where  they  have  been 
established  since  1816.  Much  has  been  said  in  recent 
time  about  German  conditions  for  foreign  insurance 
companies.  Laws  of  a  most  arbitrary  nature  have  been 
introduced,  and  several  companies  which  have  spent 
much  money  in  establishing  a  German  business  have 
felt  themselves  very  hardly  treated.  With  all  due 
respect  to  other  companies  which  have  complied 
with  the  German  laws,  in  spite  of  the  resulting  un- 
fairness to  their  other  policy-holders,  we  hold  that  the 
action  of  the  Union  is  much  the  most  dignified  and 
appropriate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lilleshall,  Shropshire,  5  April,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  reading  the  letter  signed 
G.  M.  A.  Hewett  in  your  issue  of  8  March.  With  your 
footnote  I  am  in  complete  agreement.  It  puzzles  me 
that  anyone  is  to  be  found  who  doubts  the  "  essential 
oneness "  of  boy  and  girl  nature.  Books  for  boys 
appeal  to  girls  because  they  appeal  to  boys,  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

Why  should  courage,  resource,  and  fair  play  be 
attributes  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  male  sex 
alone  in  "  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  "  ?  I  spent  m.y 
pocket  money  on  "The  Boy's  Own  Paper  "  from  the 
age  of  six  ;  it  gave  me  an  early  appreciation  of  healthy 
journalism,  and  I  still  distrust  the  future  of  the  little 
girl  who  prefers  the  sentimental  "  Bessie's  Red  Sash  " 
to  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Leap". 
The  mother  of  maids  in  her  purchases  would  do  well  to 
avoid  the  volume,  however  bright  its  boards,  that  bears 
the  sub-title  "  a  tale  for  girls  ". 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  woman,  though  she  never 
rides  to  hounds  nor  handles  a  gun,  if  she  be  not  at 
heart  a  sportsman,  stunts  her  sympathies,  paradoxical 
as  this  may  sound,  and  loses  half  the  joy  of  life.  The 
battle  after  all  is  not  only  to  the  strong,  and  the  sooner 
we  discourage  our  girls  from  adopting  conventional 
kinks  to  warp  their  opinions,  and  help  them  to  be  true 
to  themselves  and  to  what  they  really  care  for,  the 
better. — Yours  truly,  Millicent  Sutherland. 


SHOCK  TACTICS,   DRESS   AND  EQUIPMENT 
OF  OUR  CAVALRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, —  Having  just  returned  from  South  Africa  1 
venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the 
army  now  serving  in  the  field.  My  remarks  especiallj' 
refer  to  the  cavalry.  Many  officers  who  have  served 
during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  only,  may  possibly 
not  approve  of  my  remarks,  but  1  think  that  few  who 
have  served  during  the  last  six  months  will  entirely 
disagree  with  some  of  my  suggestions. 
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Shock  Tactics. — Although  at  present  some  of  the 
finest  cavalry  in  the  world  are  in  the  army  in  South 
Africa,  they  have  from  their  armament  ceased  to  be 
cavalry  and  are  only  mounted  infantry,  their  horses  being 
used  merely  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  This  should  be 
immediately  remedied.  Had  Lord  Methuen  been  able 
to  order  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  charge  when  his 
rear  was  attacked  it  would  have  given  him  time  to 
take  up  a  position  and  dismount  his  remaining  men  and 
possibly  have  prevented  disaster.  Cavalry  at  present, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  neither  sword,  lance  nor 
revolver  :  they  carry  the  long  rifle  only  and  are  useless 
for  shock  tactics.  They  should  be  armed  with  a  long 
thrusting  sword  something  like  the  old  rapier  but 
longer.  The  old  cavalry  pattern  sword  is  too  heavy 
and  cumbersome  and  except  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  and  strong  swordsman  will  not  cut  through  an 
ordinary  Afghan  sheepskin  coat.  A  sharp  4  ft.  blade 
rapier  is  the  weapon  in  my  opinion  strong  enough  to 
guard  and  parry,  and  sharp  enough  to  run  through  a 
man  without  any  great  effort  of  strength,  but  merely 
from  the  impetus  of  horse  and  rider. 

Or  our  cavalry  might  be  armed  with  a  heavy  revolver 
such  as  the  American  cavalry  charge  with.  But  this 
necessitates  single  rank  formation,  the  officers  riding 
on  the  flanks.  The  lance,  the  ideal  weapon  for  cavalry, 
would  be  diflScult  to  carry  together  with  the  long  rifle, 
and  awkward  in  dismounting  quickly  and  taking  up  a 
position  as  infantry.  The  rapier  (or  sword)  would  be 
carried  on  the  saddle  and  in  the  event  of  charging  rifles 
would  be  slung  across  the  back.  This  would  give  the 
men  both  arms  free  and  is  not  an  unusual  way  of 
carrying  the  rifle — the  9th  Lancers  always  adopted  this 
method  of  carrying  the  rifle,  never  using  rifle  buckets. 

At  the  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman, 
the  officers  all  charged  with  revolvers,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  several  of  them  that,  had  their  men  been 
armed  with  swords  instead  of  lances,  they  would  have 
done  more  execution  and  lost  fewer  men.  It  was 
a  notable  fact  that  in  this  charge  they  lost  most  of  their 
best  men-at-arms  as  they  got  well  home  with  the  lance 
and  were  cut  down  in  the  mel^e  and  crush  before  they 
could  withdraw  the  lance  to  defend  themselves. 

We  have  been  copying  the  Boer  tactics  a  bit  too 
freely  and  have  in  consequence  lost  much  of  our  dash 
and  61an.  I  think  that  most  cavalry  officers  will  admit 
that  any  European  cavalry  could  gallop  through  our 
best  regiments  as  at  present  armed  in  South  Africa. 

The  occasion  for  shock  tactics  does  not  often  occur 
in  this  war,  but  when  it  does  our  cavalry  should  be  so 
armed  that  they  can  take  full  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Our  cavalry's  inability  to  do  so  gives  the  enemy 
confidence  and  dash  which  they  do  not  naturally  possess 
and  encourages  them  to  employ  bold  ofi"ensive  tactics 
which  they  would  have  been  afraid  of  doing  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  war,  when  we  were  armed 
and  could  act  as  cavalry  and  not  only  as  mounted 
infantry. 

Trumpet  and  Bugle  Calls. — At  present  in  the  field 
trumpet  or  bugle  calls  are  never  used.  This  I  consider 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  a  mistake.  Each  unit  should 
know  their  regimentall  call,  and  it  has  happened  that 
had  the  men  known  their  regimental  call,  when  suddenly 
coming  under  a  heavy  fire  and  retiring,  they  could 
have  been  rallied  successfully.  Whistle  calls  are  no 
good  on  a  wide  extended  front.  The  only  calls  of 
absolute  necessity  are  "Advance,  Retire,  Rally". 
It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  done  by  signals,  such 
as  raising  the  hat,  but  who  is  to  notice  such  signals  in 
the  confusion  of  coming  suddenly  under  a  heavy  fire? 
Where  the  familiar  regimental  call  followed  by  the  rally 
would  be  noticed,  and  immediately  responded  to,  the 
signal  or  whistle  would  be  of  no  avail.  One  hears 
frequently  of  men  being  left  on  "  kopjes "  in  retire- 
ments and  consequently  being  taken  prisoners  ;  this 
might  often  be  avoided  were  trumpets  or  bugles  used. 
I  would  however  only  suggest  calls  being  used  in  cases 
of  emergency  when  it  would  be  immaterial  whether 
the  enemy  understood  the  call  or  not. 

At  present  the  advance  is  very  extended  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  squadron  leaders  to  have  any 
real  command  over  their  men  when  once  extended,  and 
should  the  troop  leader  be  killed  or  wounded  the  men 
are  frequently  (through  no  fault  of  theirs)  quite  out  of 


hand.  After  any  little  skirmish  men  will  be  seen  riding 
all  over  the  country-side  where  they  resemble  the  field 
of  a  scattered  hunt  rather  than  disciplined  troops.  If 
the  attack  has  taken  place  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  men  will  be  coming  into  camp  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  by  twos  and  threes. 

I  know  nothing  of  what  occurred  at  Lord  Methuen's 
disaster  when  the  5th  Yeomanry  are  said  to  have  stam- 
peded. But,  when  the  first  attack  took  place  on  our 
rear  and  was  momentarily  repulsed,  was  any  endeavour 
made  to  get  the  Yeomen  together  and  dismount 
them,  sending  the  led  horses  back?  Horses  will  soon 
get  out  of  hand  under  a  heavy  fire.  In  this  case  I 
think  there  were  many  brave  men  who  would  have 
heard  readily  their  (regimental  call  and  rallied  at  any 
point  selected  by  their  officer  commanding. 

Dress. — The  dress  of  men  in  the  field  has  become  so 
slovenly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  Boer 
from  British  even  at  close  quarters  and  in  daylight. 
It  is  possible  to  argue  that  this  cuts  both  ways.  I 
think,  however,  the  time  has  come  when  to  avoid  mis- 
takes the  red  serge  jacket  should  be  used  again.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  khaki  for  cavalry.  When 
mounted,  it  is  the  horse  which  is  conspicuous  and  not 
the  man,  and  when  dismounted  a  man  must  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  sight  if  he  expects  not  to  be  seen.  Khaki 
may  be  useful  for  infantry  in  a  frontal  attack,  but  I 
don't  think  it  so  essential  as  generally  imagined.  The 
Burgher  (or  Boer)  generally  wears  a  dark  or  black  coat. 
I  have  been  sent  forward  to  attack  and  have  been 
shelled  by  our  own  guns,  being  mistaken  for  the  enemy. 
This  should  not  be  possible,  and  to  avoid  such  mistakes 
we  should  revert  to  our  old  red  jackets  ;  and  if  not 
helmets  should  be  worn. 

Headdress. — The  hat  is  certainly  useless  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  sun  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  could 
not  be  used  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Egypt,  Aden,  India  or 
China.  Therefore  why  have  a  headdress  for  one  cam- 
paign only?  The  helmet  (Guards  pattern)  or  modified 
Soudan  pattern,  is  the  only  possible  universal  head- 
dress for  the  British  Army.  It  might  be  worn  with 
khaki  or  rifle  green  covers  for  liome  service.  For 
dress  and  parade  functions  it  should  be  pipeclayed, 
as  in  India — than  which  nothing  is  smarter. 

The  new  pattern  hat  is  as  heavy  as  a  helmet,  with- 
out being  as  comfortable.  It  is  an  ungainly  head- 
gear, without  the  advantages  of  the  old  soft  felt  hat. 
A  felt  hat  may  be  quite  sufficient  protection  for  a 
civilian  who  is  only  a  few  hours  in  the  sun,  and 
probably  moves  at  a  canter,  but,  for  long  hours  in  the 
sun  in  the  hot  weather  of  South  Africa  the  helmet  is 
necessary,  and  would  save  many  cases  of  sunstroke 
and  fever.  Most  officers  from  generals  downwards 
serving  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  hot  weather 
have  worn  the  Soudan  helmet. 

It  seems  absurd  that  in  peace-time  a  cavalry  soldier 
should  go  through  a  most  careful  training  in  lance  or 
sword  drill,  and  when  he  is  sent  on  service  the  weapon 
which  he  has  been  taught  with  such  pains  to  use  should 
be  taken  from  him.  The  rapier  as  described  would 
only  weigh  possibly  2  lbs.  and  might  on  occasions  be 
used  even  in  South  Africa.  The  lessons  taught  in 
South  Africa  are  many  of  them  quite  misleading  ; 
such  a  war  will  never  occur  again.  Hand-to-hand 
fighting  will  always  take  place,  or  it  is  an  eventuality 
which  we  must  take  into  consideration,  when  arming 
our  men.  Shock  tactics,  I  feel  sure,  are  not  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  do  away 
with  bayonets  for  the  infantry  as  to  dispense  with  the 
sword  or  lance  for  the  cavalry. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  L.  B. 

THE  GARRISON  OF  THE  BLOCKHOUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19th  Company  I.Y. ,  Gen.  Plumer's  Force, 

South  Africa,  8  March,  1902. 
Sir, — I  have  just  read  a  letter  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  25  January,  1902  which  was  signed  by  a  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  in  which  is  the  statement  that  "un- 
less he  is  grossly  misinformed  the  blockhouses  are 
largely  garrisoned  by  native  levies".  Of  course  any- 
one who  knows  anything  at  all  about  it  knows  that 
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Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  is  grossly  misinformed — not  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  very  least  consequence,  but  it  is 
rather  a  pity  that  the  lies  poured  into  his  gullible  ears 
should  be  printed  and  sown  broadcast  over  the  vi^orld 
in  the  respectable  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  have  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  four 
South  African  Colonies  so  I  know  what  I  am  writing 
about. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  Wylde,  Lt.,  I.Y. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

197  Fulton  Street,  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 

New  York  City,  U.S.A.,  18  March,  1902. 

Sir, — As  an  American  who  has  resided  some  years  in 
Great  Britain,  and  has  been  in  the  United  States  since 
the  beginning  of  the  South  African  War,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  on  the  controversy  between  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  Roberts. 

I  am  an  Anglo-Saxon  myself,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  left  England 
firm  in  the  belief  that  an  era  of  good  feeling  had  com- 
menced between  the  two  greatest  Powers  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Alas,  a  short  residence  in  this  country,  con- 
vinced me  that  with  whatever  kindly  feelings  the  United 
States  are  regarded  in  Great  Britain,  such  feelings  are 
in  no  sense  reciprocal.  No  responsible  statesman  or 
politician  in  this  country  would  dare  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  England  ;  no  newspaper  of  any  standing 
dare  advocate  such  an  alliance  ;  nor  if  (per  impossibile) 
such  an  alliance  were  proposed,  would  it  command  the 
support  of  even  a  respectable  minority. 

It  is  with  grief  that  I  say  it,  but  this  country  is  no 
longer  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  dull  unreasoning  animosity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Americans,  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  a  perverted  conception  of  history,  might  and 
would  have  been  overcome  in  time  ;  but  the  country  is 
now  governed  by,  and  in  the  interests  of,  the  same  class 
of  foreigners  who  have  filled  the  press  of  Europe  with 
calumnies  upon  everything  British.  This  may  be  denied 
by  a  few  Americans  (residing  in  England),  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  anyone  who  reads  the  comments  of  the 
American  press  on  every  British  reverse,  or  hears  the 
sneers  and  insults  with  which  anyone  who  defends  the 
course  of  Britain  in  this  most  just  war  is  received. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

E.  A.  Bennett. 

THE  DISMISSALS  AT  MERCHANT  TAYLORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W.,  8  April,  1902. 

Sir, — As  several  of  the  accounts  of  the  dismissals  at 
M.  T.  S.  that  have  appeared  leave  unnoticed  important 
features  of  the  case,  may  I  beg  space  in  your  columns 
to  relate  the  facts  anew  ?  They  are  briefly  as  follows. 
Of  the  three  masters  dismissed,  one  has  been  at  the 
school  twenty-six  years.  He  was  asked  to  leave  **  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  school  work"  and 
receives  a  solatium  of  ;^25o — a  year's  salary.  No 
complaint  has  ever  reached  him  of  the  quality  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  should  be  turned  adrift  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  for  the  reason  assigned  is  all  the  more  incom- 
prehensible as  the  company  habitually  pensions  its 
masters,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cooks  and  butlers. 
Work  is  not  readily  found  by  assistant  masters  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  and  as  the  one  in  question  has  a  wife 
and  family  to  support  he  is  likely  to  suffer  very  heavily 
from  the  company's  action — and  undeservedly  so. 

The  other  two  masters  (ages  50  45)  have  been  at  the 
school  twenty-three  and  twelve  years  respectively. 
They  were  dismissed,  one  with  a  year's  salary,  the 
other  with  nothing,  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
their  work  was  unsatisfactory.  If  they  were  in- 
competent, is  it  not  rather  singular  that  the  company 
should  have  taken  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  to  dis- 
cover the  fact?  One  is  not  as  a  rule  more  incompetent 
at  forty-five  than  at  twenty-five,  for  experience  brings 
greater  skill.  Again,  surely  the  company  could  not 
have  been  so  blind  to  the  welfare  of  its  school  as  to 


permit  two  incompetent  masters  to  remain  in  it  for  so 
many  years.  Nor  would  it,  supposing  it  just  conr 
ceivable  that  it  could  have  erred  in  this  respect,  now  be 
so  base  as  to  punish  its  masters  for  its  own  renflssness. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  imagine  that  the  men 
were  dismissed  for  incompetence.  But  if  dismissed  for 
growing  neglect  of  their  duties,  would  it  not  have  been 
juster  to  precede  summary  dismissal  by  one  or  more 
friendly  warnings  ?    No  such  warnings  were  given. 

Yours,  &c.  Fred.  Beever. 


LONDON  POULTRY-KEEPERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W.,  3  April,  1902. 

Sir, — Many  victims  like  myself  must  have  beer> 
pleased  to  read  in  your  recent  article  on  "  London 
Street  Noises "  the  censure  on  the  cruel  and  selfish 
practice  of  keeping  poultry  in  London  backyards. 
Some  towns  such  as  Margate  happily  have  tried  to 
stamp  out  this  nuisance. 

I  live  near  Tufnell  Park,  Holloway.  My  next-door 
neighbour  has  lately  started  a  farmyard  in  his  back 
garden  which  measures  some  40  feet  by  15,  and  is 
bounded  by  low  walls.  I  sleep  at  the  back  of  the  house 
to  escape  the  noise  of  the  street  traffic.  Next  door, 
directly  under  the  windows,  is  a  henhouse  with  twelve 
hens  and  a  cock.  This  remorseless  bird  raises  his 
"  shrill  clarion  "  about  3.30  a.m.  and  continues  it  almost 
ceaselessly  till  I  rise  from  my  weary  bed  at  seven.  I 
believe  a  few  eggs  are  obtained  and  the  arrival  of  them 
is  joyously  announced  by  the  hens  about  six  o'clock. 
There  are  also  on  the  premises  a  retriever  puppy  which 
howls  for  an  hour  between  six  and  seven,  and  a  skye 
terrier  who  snaps  and  yelps  about  the  same  time.  My 
neighbour  has  no  house  beyond  him  so  even  the  feeble 
remedy  of  joint  remonstrance  of  three  householders  is 
impossible.  I  say  nothing  of  the  odours  of  a  henhouse 
in  hot  weather,  because  my  present  grievance  is  noise, 
not  smell.  But,  Sir,  surely  it  is  carrying  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  very  far  indeed  when  a  man  who  takes  care 
to  sleep  in  the  front  of  his  own  house  is  thus  permitted 
to  curse  his  neighbour  with  insomnia.  He  does  not 
come  into  the  Commination  Service  it  is  true,  but  why 
may  he  do  in  London  what  he  may  not  do  in  Margate 
and  other  enlightened  towns? — I  am,  &c. 

  M.  A.  A. 

"A  FLARING  DECLARATION." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  protest  against  the  impertinence  of 
your  reviewer  in  saying  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cobb's  "  Lady  Gwendoline"  that  I  have  "  bespattered 
his  cover  with  a  flaring  declaration  about  '  another 
novel  of  upper  social  life'  &c."  Your  reviewer  is  both 
impertinent  and  untruthful.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  bookseller,  that  the  book  may  not  be  soiled  when 
it  lies  in  his  shop  exposed  for  sale,  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
paper  wrapper,  which  is  in  no  ordinary  sense  the  cover 
of  the  book  ;  on  this  paper  wrapper,  in  order  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  booksellers  and  their  customers, 
I  have  recently  made  it  the  habit  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  book.  "  Lady  Gwendoline"  is  a  novel  of  upper 
social  life  and  that  is  all  that  I  said  :  I  did  not  say  it  was 
a  good  novel  of  upper  social  life ;  I  used  no  epithet ; 
but  went  on  to  quote  reviews  from  the  "  Morning  Post  " 
and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  which  indicate  briefly  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cobb's  talent.  I  call  your  reviewer 
impertinent,  using  the  word  in  its  present- da3'  sense, 
because  of  the  offensiveness  of  his  language.  And 
what  he  has  to  say  is  impertinent  in  the  older  sense, 
for  it  is  his  business  in  reviewing  to  confine  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  lying  between  the' 
covers  of  the  book  submitted  to  him, 

I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours.       Grant  Richards. 

I  It  is  perhaps  as  natural  for  a  publisher  or  an  author 
to  hold  unfavourable  criticism  to  be  an  impertinence 
as  for  an  editor  to  hold  it  impertinent  in  a  publisher 
to  lay  down  canons  of  reviewing.  We  can  quite; 
understand  Mr.  Richards'  desire  to  withhold  the  coversi 
of  his  books  from  the  critic's  purview. — Ed.  S.  R.J 
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REVIEWS. 
THE   BATTLE  OF  THE  SCANSIONISTS. 

"Chapters  on  English  Metre."    By  Joseph  B.  Mayor. 

Second   edition,    revised.      Cambridge :    At  the 

University  Press,     igoi.    7^.  6d.  net. 
"  Milton's  Prosody."    By  Robert  Bridges.  "Classical 

Metres  in  English  Verse."  By  W.  J.  Stone.  One  vol. 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901.  lo^.  6d.  net. 

TO  say  that  English  metre  is  a  subject  from  which 
all  who  are  not  conversant  with  it  may  as  well  be 
warned  off  may  seem  to  savour  of  the  counsel  that 
nobody  should  bathe  till  he  can  swim — all  we  mean  is 
that  they  will  find  the  study  dull  enough  who  do  not 
bring  to  it  from  their  school  and  college  reading  a  fair 
stock  of  ideas  on  the  questions  at  issue,  and  in  all 
likelihood  not  a  few  prepossessions.  Those_  who  have 
in  their  time  enjoyed  manufacturing  verses  in  Latin  and 
English  will  find  much  enjoyment  here.  To  others  the 
problems  will  seem  even  exasperatingly  academic — for 
it  is  not  pretended  that  the  ear  of  good  poets  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  nearly  all  the  difficulties  for  itself, 
the  exception  being  that  of  classic  metres  in  English 
of  which  more  anon. 

Mr.  Mayor's  book  is  a  most  handy  historic  summary 
of  the  whole  subject  and  of  the  different  theories  held, 
beginning  with  that  of  Dr.  Guest  who  took  up  an 
absurd  position  of  allegiance  to  Anglo-Saxon  allitera- 
tion, and  maintained  that  all  subsequent  deviations  had 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  decadence.  One  of  Milton's 
crimes  according  to  Dr.  Guest  was  that  he  made 
"  wide-encroaching  "  furnish  the  end  of  one  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  "  Of  this  gross  fault 
Milton  has  been  guilty  more  than  once  "  !  The  fact 
is  that  Dr.  Guest,  living  and  writing  as  he  did  in 
two  centuries,  retained  in  addition  to  his  Anglo-Saxon 
craze  all  the  limitations  of  the  eighteenth.  "When 
we  see  how  nearly  the  freedom  of  our  elder  poets 
approached  to  license  we  may  appreciate  in  some 
measure  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  school  of 
Pope  and  Dryden.  The  attempts  to  revive  the  abuses 
which  they  reformed  have  happily  as  yet  met  with 
only  partial  success."  He  rails  in  fact  at  the  metrical 
phenomena  which  he  ought  to  explain  while  Dr.  Bridges 
has  found  in  Milton  the  very  norm  of  the  melodious. 

Simple  as  the  matter  might  seem,  the  eternal  crux  of 
a  metrical  systematist  is  to  find  some  scheme  by  which 
he  can  label  words  as  being  in  such  and  such  a  metre. 
In  Latin  it  is  easy — this  we  say  might  be  a  pentameter 
ending  and  that  the  beginning  of  an  hexameter — 
though  indeed  if  we  had  remaining  to  us  only  such 
things  as 

"  Hymen  O  Hymensee  lo  Hymen  O  Hymenaee  " — 

or 

"  Vale  vale  inquit  lolla  "— 

we  should  have  been  in  the  same  difficulty  that  we  now 
find  in  English.    Take  the  line — 

"This  day  had  been  cheerful  and  cold, [but  now" — 

a  reader  who  does  not  know  it  is  quite  likely  to  read  it 
as  if  it  ran  like — 

"  A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew  " — 

whereas  it  is  really  among  the  heroic  couplets  of 
"  Julian  and  Maddalo  ".  We  cannot  be  said  to  have 
advanced  far  while  such  confusions  are  legitimately 
possible.  Conversely  no  one  who  first  saw  them 
isolated  would  think  of  reading  these  two  lines  from 
the  "  Sensitive  Plant" — 

"  To  shield  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew". 
"  The  dark  grass  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass  " — 

otherwise  than  as  ten-syllable  iambics.  In  Shelley's 
case  his  curious  fondness  for  what  seem  to  be  un- 
musical anapsests  may  have  something  to  say  in  the 
matter  ;  but  take  a  phrase  of  Tennyson — 

"  Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon  ". 

This  might  be  trochaic,  like  "  Art  thou  weary  art  thou 
languid  ",  if  the  metrical  context  did  not  show  us  that 
it  is  meant  to  be  read  anapaestically.  Now,  unless  we 
can   find   some  way  out   of  this,    English  prosody 


perishes.  A  metrical  scheme  which  fails  to  inform  u.<? 
in  what  metre  detached  decasyllabic  lines  are  written 
is  really  no  scheme  at  all.  Consider  what  it  means. 
When  we  read  the  Greek  of  "evil  communications", 
&c. ,  we  know  that  S.  Paul  is  quoting  us  an  iambic 
fragment — but  we  challenge  denial  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  only  two  surviving  lines  out  of  the  "  Sensitive 
Plant"  were  those  quoted  about  the  glowworm 
and  the  grass,  a  man  who  should  assert  that  the  poem 
could  have  been  written  in  anything  but  rhymed  or 
unrhymed  heroics  would  have  been  held  much  less 
worth  answering  than  Mrs.  Gallup. 

Contrast  with  this  chaotic  incertitude  the  genuine 
metrical  systems  which  can  sometimes  be  made  to 
support  some  pretty  little  piece  of  deduction  such  as  the 
following.  A  well-known  Cambridge  scholar  came  one 
day  in  Aristotle  upon  this  phrase — ciu  tvinjKiyui  vtLKr><; 
on.  0  ipdjfifvo';  TontvTa  ay  ovk  ifiUjv  Xiyoi.  Observing  in 
his  perplexity  that  the  last  words  were  an  iambic  line 
he  conjecturally  emended  it  thus — ao  tlp-qKcv  "Avet/ccs 

OTl  (') — 

Epwyuevos  TOLUVT  av  k.t-X. 

and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  there  really  was 
an  obscure  Greek  poet  called  Aneicus  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard.    On  the  other  hand  once  isolate  the  line — 

"To  shield  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew" 

and  it  will  lead  the  student  of  two  thousand  years  hence 
to  nothing  unless  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Sensitive 
Plant "  and  the  "Botanic  Garden  "  were  in  the  same 
metreand  perhaps  to  some  beautiful  theorythat  Erasmus 
Darwin  wrote  them  both.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that 
to  give  a  scansionist  only  one  line  is  like  asking  him  to 
identify  a  large  animal  from  a  little  splinter  of  bone. 
This  might  be  true  of  "Alexander's  Feast"  but  if 
prosody  is  to  be  more  than  utterly  embryonic,  the  lines 
of  the  "  Sensitive  Plant  "  must  clearly  be  like  apples  on 
a  tree  differing  often  widely  from  each  other  but  still 
apples.  In  the  case  of  the  lines  quoted  above  our 
metrical  botanists  could  not  tell  us  whether  they  were 
apples  or  oranges. 

The  schemes  which  scansionists  provide  resolve 
themselves  practically  into  two — stress  prosody  and 
scansion  by  classical  feet.  Stress  prosody  must  be 
allowed  to  be  rather  a  vague  classifier  when  lines  of 
equal  length  can  have  either  say  eight  stresses  as  in 
Milton's— 

"Rocks  caves  lakes  fens  bogs  dens  and  shades  of 
Death  " 

or  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  as  in  Wycherley's — 

"  Inhospitable  hospitality" — 

the  only  decasyllabic  line  by  the  way  that  we  have 
come  across  made  up  of  two  words.  To  show  the 
incertitude  of  this  method  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
line  has  only  two  stresses  but  we  are  sure  some  would 
disagree.  Nor  will  stress  prosody  help  us  to  the  scansion 
of  such  things  as  "  Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon  "  which 
has  three  stresses  or  two  according  as  we  read  it  like 
"  Men  of  Harlech  "  or  like  "  To  the  moaning  and  the 
groaning  "  of  the  bells.  In  all  this  there  is  no  note  of 
ingratitude  for  treatises  of  great  literary  interest  and 
curiosity  such  as  this  of  Dr.  Bridges  which  has  been 
already  before  the  world.  Not  only  has  his  industry 
given  us  a  captivating  synopsis  of  Milton's  types  of 
rhythm,  but  in  things  of  real  difficulty  such  as  the 
choruses  in  "  Samson  "  the  most  advanced  amateur  of 
the  subject  will  be  glad  of  the  guidance  of  one 
who  is  himself  not  only  a  scholar  but  a  poet. 
As  to  scansion  by  classical  feet  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  vague  but  convenient  method  of  indication  which 
those  who  have  learned  it  would  be  loth  to  lose.  For 
English  children  no  doubt  "  rising"  and  "  falling  "  are 
more  convenient  terms  than  iambic  and  trochaic, 
otherwise,  taking  the  line  from  "  Anactoria" — 

"  Intolerable  interludes  and  infinite  ill  " 

it  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  say 
that  it  has  so  many  stresses  or  cut  it  up  into  iambs 
tribrachs  &c.,  but  at  all  events  that  can  only  be  a  very 
tentative  scheme  which  makes  such  a  word  as  "  inter- 
ludes "  the  equivalent  of  the  classic  dactyl. 

Dr.  Bridges  has  appended  to  this  edition  of  his  book 
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a  most  striking  essay  on  classic  metres  in  English  by 
the  late  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  believed  with  Tennyson 
that  every  English  syllable  had  its  ovi^n  proper  quantity — 
but  we  shall  put  his  view  most  succinctly  by  quoting 
his  pet  pentameter — 

"  Now  with  mighty  vessels  loaded  a  lordly  river" 

(Clough) 

We  may  point  out  that  the  fact  that  in  English  a 
doubled  consonant  after  a  vowel  (as  in  "vessels") 
makes  it  not  only  not  long  but  invariably  short  was 
insisted  upon  as  far  back  as  1774  by  Greek-history 
Mitford  whose  essay  on  "The  Harmony  of  Language" 
is  well  worth  consulting  on  the  whole  subject  of  metre 
in  English.  Reverting  to  Clough's  pentameter  the 
main  point  to  note  is  that  in  "vessels"  and  "river" 
accent  combats  quantity,  thus  saving  us  from  the 
monotonous  and  even  absurd  pentameter  of  what  we 
call  the  "  Dickory  dickory  dock"  pattern.  Calverley 
was  the  first  to  see  that  Anglo-Latin  verse  which 
habitually  "  reads  itself"  is  radically  wrong,  and  that 
consequently  Tennyson's  alcaic  ending  "  Charm  as  a 
wanderer  out  in  Ocean  "  was  as  bad  as  would  be 
"  fceda  cadavera  barbarorum ".  The  same  canon 
applies  to  Coleridge's  pentameter  "  falling  in  melody 
back".  It  is  by  the  way  odd  that  Mr.  Stone  no  less 
than  Calverley  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  penta- 
meter in  a  well-known  poem  of  Catullus — 

"  Aut  facere  :  hssc  a  te  dictaque  factaque  sunt  " 

a  perhaps  unique  exception  which  strikingly  emphasises 
the  rule.  In  "  arma  virumque  cano  "  it  is  only  the 
small  boy  who  pronounces  "cano"  with  the  same 
accent  as  he  would  "away" — ^just  as  Ruskin  in  the 
nursery  persisted  in  italicising  the  "of"  in  the  line 

"  The  ashes  of  the  urn." 

This  last  illustration  incidentally  refutes  by  analogy 
those  who  might  perversely  allege  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  ancients  did  not  "jump"  their 
rhythms  after  this  fashion.  In  fine,  if,  said  Mr.  Stone, 
English  really  has  quantity — ^if  English  really  has 
accent — may  we  not  hope  to  write  classic  metres  after 
the  model  of  Clough's  "  lordly  river  "  or  his  hexameter 
"Boughs  with  apples  laden"  &c.,  taking  care  as  the 
ancients  did  that  accent  mostly  antagonises  quantity  ? 
We  welcome  the  hopeful  aflnirmative  of  Dr.  Bridges. 
As  regards  the  pentameter  we  shall  we  think  in  that 
case  have  to  go  back  to  the  polysyllabic  endings  of 
Propertius  and  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  of  whose 
Catullus  in  the  original  metres  we  have  been  rather 
surprised  to  find  no  mention  here,  adopting  as  he  did 
the  "dickory  dickory  dock"  principle  wrote  in  conse- 
quence no  good  pentameters  except  a  few  ending  in 
such  words  as  "  denizen  "  or  "  dolorous  ".  "Let  the 
reader "  says  Dr.  Bridges  "  question  his  ear  what  it 
was  that  Ovid  sought  after  when  he  ruled  that  his 
pentameters  should  close  with  a  dissyllable  ".  Having 
always  contended  that  Ovid  in  so  ruling  greatly  injured 
the  metre,  we  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Bridges  would 
enlarge  upon  his  obiter  dictum  since  we  are  not  sure 
whether  we  catch  his  drift.  Space  however  fails  us 
for  these  ramifying  minutia  and  we  will  end  by  giving 
what  publicity  we  can  to  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Mayor's 
about  Goldsmith  who  wrote  it  appears  in  1760  that 
"  we  have  seen  several  late  specimens  of  English 
hexameters  and  sapphics  so  happily  composed  that  by 
attaching  to  them  the  idea  of  ancient  measure  we  found 
them  in  all  respects  as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Anacreon  or  Horace  ". 
Mr.  Mayor  does  not  know  to  what  this  refers  and 
neither  do  we  but  perhaps  some  chance  reader  of  this 
page  may  be  more  fortunate. 


THE   PROBLEM  OF  EMPIRE. 

Imperium  et  Libertas."  By  Bernard  Holland. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1901.  12s.  dd.  net. 
'T^HE  author  of  this  book  has  devoted  considerable 
J-  labour  and  application  to  the  most  momentous 
of  political  themes  and  one  which  practical  statesmen 
do  not  as  yet  show  any  disposition  to  deal  with  in 
earnest,  the  settlement  of  the  future  relations  between 


Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    But  the  title  of  the 
work  would  indicate  something  beyond  this.    There  is  | 
one  portion  of  the  King's  dominions  and  only  one 
where  the  word  "  Imperium  "  can  be  correctly  used  In 
anything  like  its  original  sense.     That  is  India.  Yet 
the  position  of  that  vast  dependency,  whose  possession  j 
colours  our  view  of  foreign  relations  and  the  foreigner's 
view  of  us  as  does  no  other  portion  of  our  dominions, 
he   almost   leaves  out  of  account   in  his    attempt  ; 
to  gauge  the  possibilities  of  the  future.     With  the  I 
exception  of  this  serious  and  significant  omission  Mr.  1 
Holland  has  made  a  careful  contribution  to  thought  ! 
upon  the  subject.  He  perhaps  devotes  an  undue  amount 
of  space  to  the  Canadian  settlement  of  1839,  but  it  may  \ 
well  be  that  when  he  was  writing  his  book  the  great 
Durham  boom  had  not  set  in.     At  present  far  from 
requiring   more    information    about    that    settlement  ' 
we  are  in  danger  of  finding  our  hands  dangerously 
paralysed  in  South  Africa  by  injudicious  efforts  to  make 
it  appear  that  because  our  course  of  policy  has  proved 
a  success  when  applied  to  French  Canadians,  it  will 
necessarily  prove  an  equal  success  if  employed  towards 
Dutch  rebels  and  foreigners  in  another  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

While  Canada  is  the  example  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Holland  to  show  how  an  empire  should  be  consoli- 
dated, the  American  colonies  are  his  instance  of  empire 
lost  through  misfortune  and  ignorance.  Perhaps 
"ignorance"  is  too  harsh  a  word  to  use,  for  Mr. 
Holland  does  not  seem  to  see  much  to  blame  either  in 
the  conduct  of  the  revolting  colonies  or  in  that  of 
George  III.  and  his  Ministers.  "These  seem  to  be" 
he  tells  us  "  but  instruments  of  that  power  known  to 
some  as  Destiny,  to  others  as  the  Will  of  God ". 
This  is  a  poor  truism  for  a  writer  of  Mr.  Holland's  intelli- 
gence to  take  refuge  in.  The  real  facts  are  less  recondite 
than  "  the  power  known  to  some  as  Destiny  ".  So  long 
as  the  French  were  established  in  Canada,  and  seriously 
threatened  our  North  American  possessions,  those 
extremely  business-like  communities  remained  loyal, 
so  soon  as  the  menace  on  their  frontiers  was  removed 
and  we  began  to  ask  them  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenditure  we  had  incurred  in  their  behalf,  they  began 
to  grumble,  resist  and  ultimately  to  revolt.  Though 
many  of  them,  and  Washington  among  them,  had 
fought  bravely  enough  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  men  or  money  had  often  been  so 
great,  even  when  their  own  borders  were  threatened, 
as  to  drive  their  own  leaders  to  despair.  Mr.  Holland 
does  not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  paint  the 
colonists  white  for  the  purpose  of  making  George  III. 
and  his  advisers  the  blacker,  but  he  accepts  the 
theory  which  has  been  promulgated  by  a  succession  of 
Whig  historians  that  rebellion  and  separation  had 
always  been  far  from  the  colonial  mind  till  driven  to  it 
by  necessity.  Now  we  apprehend  that  this  is  far  from  I 
being  an  accurate  presentment  of  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  Franklin  may  be  cited  in  this  sense  but  Franklin 
was  reliable  in  no  relations  of  life,  at  all  events  in  1771  ' 
he  was  predicting  the  loss  to  Britain  of  her  colonies.  ! 
John  Adams,  James  Otis  and  others  had  all  foreseen  ; 
the  struggle  and  had  been  preparing  for  it  and  Samuel 
Adams,  even  more  than  his  kinsman,  had  been  striving  j 
quietly  but  steadily  by  means  of  personal  persuasion  for  ! 
many  years  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  separation. 
Independence  may  have  been  a  necessity,  but  it  was 
the  result  of  a  policy  carefully  pursued  on  one  side 
quite  as  much  as  of  ignorance  or  obstinacy  on  the  other. 
The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  is  to  be  attributed 
much  more  to  our  having  for  a  time  lost  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea  than  to  the  valour  of  the  Americans, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  not  then  any 
allied  colonies  to  assist  us  as  we  have  to-day.  Rapidity 
of  communication  has  done  much  to  obviate  such  possi- 
bilities in  the  future,  but  the  lesson  is  obvious,  that  the 
command  of  the  sea  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  such  an  Empire  as  ours,  another  is 
equally  clear  that  it  is  folly  to  ignore  the  danger  of 
foreign  intervention  in  such  quarrels,  and  that  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  co-operation  between  the  scattered 
members  of  our  Empire  should  be  entered  into  with  all 
practicable  despatch. 

Perhaps  no  historic  precedent  has  been  more  misused 
than  that  of  Lord  Durham's  Canadian  settlement.  It 
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as  been  employed  by  the  advocates  of  a  surrender  policy 
1  South  Africa  to  bolster  up  their  case  with  no  other 
2sult  than  to  demonstrate  once  again  the  danger  of 
laying  with  analogies.  We  are  not  sure  whether  or 
o  Mr.  Holland  would  so  employ  it.  He  does  not 
pecifically  say  so  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
.merican  Rebellion,  he  seems  at  times  to  hint  at 
3me  resemblance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little 
nough.  We  may  all  agree  with  Burke  that  (as  a 
eneral  principle)  "  acts  of  lenity  are  means  of  concilia- 
on  ",  but  all  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  their 
pplication. 

If  we  contemplate  the  outbreak  in  Canada  as  it  is 
escribed  by  Mr.  Holland,  we  may  arrive  at  some 
riterion  of  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  the  Boer 
ar.  An  attempt  to  effect  some  "arrests  by  means  of 
le  military  led  to  some  fighting  in  the  villages  of 
.  Denis  and  S.  Charles.  The  British  loss  was  about 
:n  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  This  petty  fighting 
as  the  most  severe  in  the  disturbances  glorified  by 
le  name  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion  ".  Compare  this 
ith  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  since  the 
oer  attack  upon  our  colonies,  the  devastation, 
le  slaughter,  the  long-continued  strife,  and  we 
ave  some  measure  of  the  audacity  requisite  to 
:ad  into  one  case  the  conditions  precedent  necessary 
)  make  profitable  a  settlement  drawn  on  similar 
ties  to  that  which  proved  successful  in  the  other, 
ut  even  in  Canada  one  measure  was  in  Lord  Durham's 
ew  necessary  which  our  pro-Boers  regard  with  the 
tterest  animosity,  the  enforcement  of  the  supremacy 
F  British  nationality.  "  It  must  henceforth  be  the  first 
3d  steady  purpose  of  the  British  Government  to 
Jtablish  an  English  population  with  English  laws  and 
.nguage,  in  this  province,  and  to  trust  its  government 
)  none  but  a  decided  English  legislature".  We  do  not 
ted  to  dwell  on  a  point  which  we  have  always  been 
oing  our  best  to  enforce.  A  permanent  peace  in  South 
frica  can  only  be  a  certainty  when  British  supremacy 

ensured  by  the  settlement  of  British  colonists  on  the 
.nd  and  the  obligation  of  the  English  tongue  upon  all 
5  the  oflScial  medium  of  communication.  And  in  this 
ise  we  shall  be  doing  no  violence  to  ancient  ties  of 
ice,  for  we  have  to  contend  not  with  a  brilliant  and 
vilised  language  but  with  the  Taal,  a  bastard  jargon, 
o  pass  from  this  particular  point  Mr.  Holland  rightly 
idicates  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States 
as  proved  a  very  substantial  bond  between  Canada  and 
le  Mother  Country.  This  is  a  bond  which  time 
ould  strengthen,  unless  our  Government  should 
3opt  the  perilous  course  which  at  times  has  seemed 
nly  too  probable  of  sacrificing  Canada  to  win  the 
ctitious  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Elgin, 
hose  services  to  the  Empire  are  often  forgotten 
hile  Lord  Durham's  are  perhaps  unduly  lauded, 
ainted  out  the  dangers  of  our  Government  "  wresting 
om  his  hands  the  plea  of  self-interest,  the  most 
owerful  weapon,  perhaps,  which  the  friends  of  British 
Dnnexion  have  wielded  in  times  past  ".  This  is  an 
spect  of  the  matter  which  our  statesmen  will  do 
■ell  to  contemplate  even  when  sentiment  is  at  its 
sight. 

Mr.  Holland  is  often  suggestive  when  he  comes  to 
eal  with  the  future  of  the  Empire.  He  ventures  to 
int  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  a  theory  held 
itherto  by  the  vast  majority  of  politicians  as  a  matter 
Imost  outside  discussion,  that  if  a  colony  with  an 
Imost  unanimous  voice  demanded  separation  from  the 
Empire  it  would  be  allowed  to  secede.  "Ideas"  he 
oints  out  "may  be  gradually,  or  even  swiftly,  chang- 
ig  to  an  order  which  will  make  it  almost  as  difficult 
)r  even  an  unanimous  New  Zealand  to  separate  itself 
om  the  Empire  as  for  an  unanimous  Virginia  to 
jparate  from  the  United  States ".  This,  we  take 
,  is  nothing  more  than  the  truth  and  it  should  be  the 
im  of  our  statesmen  to  foster  that  sentiment  until  it 
nds  its  expression  in  some  more  substantial  system 
f  co-operation  and  mutual  counsel  than  at  present 
revails.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  arising  from 
:ie  present  condition  of  affairs  are  evident  when  we 
emember  that  a  domestic  question  in  this  country  may 
•ad  to  the  fall  of  a  Ministry  popular  in  the  colonies 
nd  the  substitution  of  another  for  which  they  have  a 
rofound  distrust. 


CREIGHTON   AND  PESTALOZZI. 

"Thoughts  on  Education."  By  Mandell  Creighton. 
Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.  London  :  Longmans. 
1902.    5.V.  net. 

"  Pestalozzi  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Modern  Elemen- 
tary School."  By  A.  Pinloche.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.    1902.  55. 

THE  first  of  these  books  is  a  collection  of  addresses 
and  sermons  bearing  on  various  phases  of  educa- 
tion, secular  and  religious,  which  were  delivered  on 
various  occasions  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.  It  is 
unfortunate,  as  Mrs.  Creighton  points  out  in  her  pre- 
face, that  there  is  a  scrappy  and  fragmentary  character 
about  them  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  1 
form  and  finish  make  them  a  very  unfair  specimen  of 
Bishop  Creighton's  usual  work.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  most  of  the  addresses  were  delivered  from  mere 
notes  "sometimes  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper"  and 
have  had  to  be  gathered  from  newspaper  reports.  The 
Bishop  himself  said  that  he  could  never  speak  in  the 
reporters'  style.  "They  only  put  down  every  other 
sentence  and  so  make  nonsense."  Against  this  diffi- 
culty Mrs.  Creighton  has  struggled  as  best  she  might, 
and  the  result  is  at  least  that  we  have  a  collation  of  the 
Bishop's  thoughts  and  sayings  in  regard  to  education 
which  are  characterised  by  his  inevitable  wisdom 
shrewdness  and  humour  by  the  qualities  of  enthu- 
siasm and  of  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  thoughts  on  education,  the 
quality  of  love.  In  one  of  these  addresses,  speaking  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  he  said  that  his  remarks  were  not 
founded  on  reading,  "  for  I  never  read  an  educa- 
tional treatise  in  my  life ",  but  on  his  own  obser- 
vation. We  recalled  this  remark  with  considerable 
interest  on  looking  through  the  second  of  these 
two  books.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  of 
opinion  on  all  the  topics  connected  with  the 
nature  and  character  of  children,  the  theory  of 
training,  and  the  purpose  and  objects  of  their 
education.  Yet  Pestalozzi  asserted  that  he  had 
never  read  any  of  the  books  on  education  such  as 
Rousseau's  "  Emile  ",  and  had  not  in  fact  read  any  book 
on  education  for  thirty  years  before  he  began  his  career 
of  devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  carrying  out  the  ideas 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  teachers. 

He  is  to  be  regarded  too  as  the  philanthropist  who 
first  perceived  the  importance  of  education  for  the 
working  classes,  and  as  the  founder  of  popular 
elementary  education.  There  was  all  possible  difference 
in  most  respects  between  the  Bishop  and  the  educa- 
tional enthusiast,  but  so  siinilar  are  their  views  that  if 
we  did  not  remember  the  remark  above  mentioned  we 
might  believe  that  the  Bishop  had  been  a  student 
of  Pestalozzi.  In  education  generally  and  especially 
in  elementary  education  England  has  made  the  mistake 
which  Pestalozzi  denounced  of  making  it  too  much  a 
matter  of  books,  of  abstract  definition  and  generalisa- 
tion instead  of  making  it  sensible,  or,  in  Pestalozzi's 
terminology,  founding  it  on  sense  perception.  We  are 
trying  to  get  back  to  this  idea.  The  Bishop's  views 
appear  by  the  character  of  the  text-books  which  he 
would  have  had  written  for  the  teaching  of  the  common 
things  of  life.  In  several  places  he  defines  teaching  as 
the  power  of  showingothers  some  reason  why  they  should 
learn,  the  power  of  cultivating  curiosity  and  inciting  to 
put  the  question  Why  ?,  which  he  said  was  more  difficult 
than  to  answer  the  question.  Pestalozzi  pointed  to 
his  success  in  this  respect  as  justifying  his  method 
against  any  criticisms  that  were  made  against  it.  We 
find  echoes  too  of  the  older  educationist  in  the  Bishop's 
protest  against  regarding  education  as  a  commercial 
investment  for  making  men  better  workmen.  It  was 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  them  more  conscious 
of  their  dignity  as  men  and  capable  of  happiness  founded 
on  the  exercise  of  their  intellect.  It  is  in  this  light  he 
regards  technical  education  which  he  did  not  believe 
would  increase  the  superiority  of  the  British  workman 
over  his  foreign  rivals  :  he  believed  that  would  depend, 
as  it  had  always  done,  on  his  intrinsic  practical 
superiority.  A  more  doubtful  point  of  agreement  is  in 
the  preference  which  the  Bishop  declared  for  education 
carried  on  in  day  schools  instead  of  at  public  schools. 
1  He  was  impressed  as  was  Pestalozzi  with  the  immense 
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educational  influence  of  family  life.  But  it  is  possible 
to  ignore  many  counter  considerations  which  find  their 
answer  in  public-school  life  ;  and  no  one  points  out 
more  cogently  than  the  Bishop  how  education  is 
hindered  by  the  insurmountable  indifference  of  parents. 
On  no  point  however  is  the  coincidence  of  view  so 
remarkable  as  it  appears  in  the  opinions  held  by 
both  as  to  the  place  of  definite  religious  teaching 
in  the  education  and  discipline  of  children.  In 
almost  identical  language  Pestalozzi's  views  as  set  forth 
in  Chapter  VI.  of  this  biography  are  those  on  which 
the  Bishop  insists  frequently  in  these  addresses.  One 
may  be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  what  the  other 
meant  when  he  declared  that  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  instruments  of  education  he  would  choose  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  one  organon. 
He  asserts,  what  is  absolutely  true,  that  since  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  came  into  force  we  have 
been  engaged  in  discussing  everything  but  education — 
bricks  and  mortar  and  hat  pegs  and  umbrella 
stands — except  so  far  as  the  controversy  about  religion 
has  really  raised  an  education  question.  At  the  present 
time  it  may  be  recommended  to  disputants  about  the 
Education  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  to 
read  what  the  Bishop  has  to  say  about  the  Bill  of  i8g6, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  committees  of  local  bodies 
for  the  boards  elected  by  popular  vote.  To  another 
class  of  persons  we  would  also  recommend  the  Bishop's 
remarks  about  trade  unionism  and  co-operation  as  "a 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  education  "  and  that 
they  should  try  to  understand  why  he  believes  that  no 
Englishman  can  read  the  annals  of  those  movements 
without  feeling  proud  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It 
may  be  a  hard  saying  to  them  but  whatever  Bishop 
Creighton  said  is  worthy  of  being  considered. 


SOME  DANTE  LITERATURE. 

"Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio."    By  Philip  H. 

Wicksteed  and  Edmund  G.   Gardner.    London  : 

Constable.    1902.  125'. 
"  Dante  Studies  and  Researches."    By  Paget  Toynbee. 

London  :  Methuen.     1902.    lo^.  6d.  net. 
"The  Troubadours  of  Dante."    By  H.  J.  Chaytor. 

Oxford  :  At  The  Clarendon  Press.     1902.    55-.  6d. 

net. 

"The  Teachings  of  Dante."    By  C.  A.  Dinsmore. 

London  :  Constable.     1902.    5^.  net. 
"  The  Purgatorio  of  Dante."  Temple  Classics.  London: 

Dent.    1902.     i^.  6d.  net. 

THE  five  works  cited  above,  whatever  may  be  their 
individual  value,  are  proof,  if  any  were  wanted  of 
the  extraordinary  influence  and  attraction  of  Dante  for 
his  worshippers  and  still  more  of  the  almost  boundless 
vista  of  possible  studies  and  interests  which  is  opened 
up  by  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy  ".  Mr.  Toynbee's  work  is  too  well  known  to 
students  to  require  praise.  The  present  volume  is  the 
result  of  researches  entered  upon  by  the  writer  for  the 
purpose  of  his  "  Dante  Dictionary  ".  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  the  papers  they  will  appeal  to 
experts  alone,  but  to  experts  they  will  prove  of 
value  for  they  throw  light  upon  some  of  the 
thousand  obscure  points  which  every  reader  tries 
to  solve  or  will  help  him  trace  to  their  sources 
the  theories  and  the  judgments  of  the  poet.  Mr. 
Chaytor  has  devoted  much  industry  to  collecting  the 
poems  of  all  the  great  Troubadours  mentioned  by 
Dante  and  supplies  a  sensible  if  not  very  inspiring 
introduction.  His  book  again  will  appeal  to  a  small 
circle  but  will  be  useful  enough  within  its  own  province. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  disarms  criticism  by  his  frank  worship  of 
the  great  Florentine  and,  if  he  desires  to  publish  the 
not  very  profound  reflections  with  which  he  inspires  him 
why  should  he  not?  for  his  essays  are  sometimes 
thoughtful  and  never  offensively  pretentious.  The 
disease  of  wishing  to  write  about  Dante  when  you  have 
read  him  is  so  common  that  it  would  be  as  sensible  to 
blame  a  schoolboy  for  catching  measles.  The  Purga- 
torio in  the  "Temple  "  series  supplies  the  Italian  text  with 
a  literal  translation,  diagrams  and  notes  and  may  be 
commended.  Messrs.  Wicksteed  and  Gardner's  work 
will  appeal  alike  to  the  expert  and  the  humbler  reader 
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who  yet  takes  an  interest  in  Dante  and  his  circle.  Wei 
have  here  what  we  welcome  none  the  less  because  it 
has  been  long  delayed,  a  complete  edition  of  Dante'sU 
Latin  Eclogues  and  del  Virgilio's  literary  remains. 

Every  reader  of  Dante's  life  has  lingered  with  pleasure^^ 
over  the  story  of  his  interchange  of  Latin  verses  withj^^ 
the  kindly  pedant  of  Bologna  and  the  authors  have  nowjjj| 
set  before  us  all  that  is  to  be  discovered  about  deL 
Virgilio  and  his  intercourse  with  Dante.    Of  greater, 
interest  than  del  Virgilio's   own   career   is   that  ofji! 
Albertino  Mussato,  another  contemporary  to  whom  he 
addressed  poems  and  whose  career  is  in  many  points' 
singularly  akin  to  that  of  his  infinitely  more  illustrious, 
partner  in  del  Virgilio's  esteem.     Mussato  was,  like 
Dante,  the  victim  of  internecine  feuds  and  foreign 
interference   which   cost    him    an    undeserved  exile 
from  his  native  city,    Padua,  but  unlike  Dante  his 
remains  were  transferred  to   his  native   town  with 
every   honour   immediately   after   his   death    by  his 
repentant  fellow  countrymen   but  he  has  been  for- 
gotten by  posterity.    In  his  own  day  he  was  recog-li 
nised   as  a  true  patriot,  a  distinguished  statesman* 
and  soldier;  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Bolognese  pro-a 
fessor  that  he  was  the  correspondent  of  two  such  men.  1 
His  own  career  was  by  no  means  without  its  political t 
troubles.    The  story  of  a  medieval  University  in  Italy^ 
bore  many  resemblances  to  that  of  a  mediaeval  city  andi 
on  one  occasion  a  students'  revolt  transported  all  del; 
Virgilio's  pupils  to  Siena.    This  was  in  the  year  of 
Dante's  death.    Del  Virgilio  may  be  remembered  as 
the  injudicious  friend  who  remonstrated  with  Dante 
because  he  had  chosen  to  write  his  great  poem  in  Italian 
instead   of   Latin,    but,   whatever   his  blunders  and 
pedantry,  he  was  a  true  lover  of  good  men  and  we 
are  grateful  to  those  who  have  thus  rescued  his  name 
and  works  from  oblivion.     In  the  appendices  some 
vexed  questions  are  discussed  and  there  is  a  judicial 
estimate  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  famous 
letter  of  Prate  Ilario.    In  spite  of  the  contemptuous 
scorn  with  which  Scartazzini  and  others  have  dismissed 
the  possibility  of  its  genuineness  the  authors  give  very; 
good  reasons  for  at  least  a  suspension  of  judgment.  ] 


NOVELS. 

"  Ludus  Amoris."  By  Benjamin  Swift.  London: 
Wellby.  1902.  6s. 
The  "  game  of  love  "  is  still  played  with  a  devotion 
greater  than  that  lavished  on  table  tennis,  and  the 
author  only  follows  nature  in  ostensibly  making  it  the 
mainspring  of  his  complex  groups  of  figures.  A  doctor 
who  draws  upon  a  miser's  hoard  and  experiments  upon 
the  miser's  diseased  body  in  order  to  save  from  the 
same  disease  the  woman  he  is  playing  for,  a  common 
thief  who  covets  the  same  hoard  to  win  his  own  parti- 
cular prize,  a  disowned  spendthrift  who  takes  a  place 
as  a  groom  and  from  that  coign  of  vantage  succeeds 
in  cutting  out  his  own  more  respectable  brother  in  the 
same  great  game — the  intrigues  of  all  these  figures  are 
represented  in  the  title  as  variations  on  the  same  general 
theme.  There  is  however  not  much  connexion  outside 
the  title  itself,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  theme 
goes  pretty  well  to  bits  from  the  start,  while  the  varia- 
tions work  off  assiduously  at  tangents.  Consequently 
the  story  is  so  to  speak  continually  turning  its  back  on 
itself  in  the  crowd,  while  the  author  industriously 
blinds  the  trail  with  a  profusion  of  "  realistic  "  detail 
which  is  disproportionate  and  irksome  even  when  it  is 
not  totally  superfluous.  Yet  this  novel  is  certainly 
interesting  and  unusual  ;  the  characters  are  chosen  with 
originality  and  freshness,  and  even  the  figure  of  the 
old  miser  with  his  traditional  strong-box  by  the  bed- 
side is  made  plausible  and  engrossing.  The  book  will 
annoy  all  those  who  hold  that  the  "  realism  "  which 
revels  in  minutiae  for  their  own  sake  is  a  pernicious 
literary  heresy,  but  there  occur  at  times  noticeable 
passages  of  reflection,  and  a  true  breath  of  the  fuller 
air.  It  is  this  more  poetic  vein  of  imagination  that 
lends  the  story  its  best  ornament. 

"  The  Wooing  of  Grey  Eyes."    By  Riccardo  Stephens. 
London  :  Murray.     1901.  6s. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  Mr.  Stephens'  noveJ 
that  you  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  That 
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)uld  presuppose  a  forest.  There  Is  a  narrative  of 
me  kind  here,  of  course,  but  there  is  nothing  inevit- 
le  in  the  sequence  of  experiences  which  befall  Mr. 
ephens'  hero  and  heroine.  Mr.  Stephens  seems  chiefly 
have  concerned  himself,  once  he  has  got  his  cha- 
pters out  of  one  complication,  in  racking  his  brains 
get  them  into  another.  There  are  too  many  plums 
this  pudding  :  also  there  is  too  much  pudding.  The 
ter  half  of  the  book — Mr.  Stephens'  idea  apparently 
ing  to  give  as  much  as  possible  for  the  price — consists 
short  stories,  of  which  "  Drummer  Reas  "  is  very  fair 
)rk.  There  is  no  need  for  the  writer  to  insist  that  he 
not  "  a  literary  gent  ".  , 

rhe  Silent  Battle."    By  Mrs.   C.    N.  Williamson. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1902.  65. 
\t  least  half  of  this  book  possesses  that  gift  of  arous- 
^  curiosity,  which  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  sensational 
:ion.  But  there  is  no  originality,  no  grace,  no  par- 
ular  style,  no  imagination,  no  distinction,  no  improve- 
;nt  upon  the  conventions  of  melodrama.  The  heroine 
an  actress,  who  refuses  the  advances  of  a  deformed 
d  criminal  millionaire  ;  she  is  accordingly  subjected  to 
^enious  persecution,  but  of  course  virtue  triumphs  in 
:  end.  Our  chief  objection  to  the  book  is  the  unneces- 
•y  introduction  of  real  people  under  transparent  dis- 
ises  and  the  gratuitous  suggestion  that  they  are 
)able  of  improbably  mean  behaviour. 

Jpindle  and  Plough."     By  Mrs.   Henry  Dudeney. 

London  :  Heinemann.     1901.  6^. 
\lrs.  Dudeney  rambles  jauntily  through  a  series  of 
maglnative  complications.    In  spite  of  some  veri- 
lilitude  in  the  domesticities  and  some  observation  in 

social  situations,  the  story  has  neither  grace  nor 
our  ;  it  would  be  positively  tiresome  if  the  heroine 
1  not  a  strong  and  winsome  personality. 

:he  Old   Bank."    By  William  Westall.      London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.    1902.  6s. 
\.n  old-fashioned  story  full  of  melodram  atic  incident 
1  of  simple-minded  sentiment.    The  characters  are 
enuously  wholesome,  the  style  is  complacently  slip- 
•d. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

he  Sufferings  of  the  Royal  Family  during  the  Revolution  in 
France."  London :  Smithers  Hampden.  1902.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of  and  demand  for  books 
the  French  Revolution  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
re  seems  to  have  been  no  notable  edition  of  this  book 
ilished  in  English  since  18 17.  The  book  is  rather  loosely 
mg  together,  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  much  literary 
rit  ;  but  many  of  the  scenes  in  the  prison  life  of  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette  which  it  describes  practically  in  the 
g^uage  of  Clery  and  others  are  most  touching.  Carlyle  for 
"French  Revolution''  certainly  drew  from  this  source  ; 

so  far  as  we  have  observed  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
^ellished  Cldry's  accounts  very  much  ;  indeed  he  had  little 
d  to.    The  footnotes  are  not  at  all  illuminating  as  a  rule, 

one  of  them  raises  an  interesting  question  about  the 
ged  last  words  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  to  the  King — "  Son 
5.  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven  ".  The  Abbe,  asked  whether  or 
he  had  really  said  those  words,  replied  that  he  could  not 

either  yes  or  no  :  he  could  not  recall  anything  which  had 
•pened  relative  to  himself  in  those  awful  moments.  The 
cription  of  the  examination  of  the  Queen  by  Chaumette  is 
y  moving.  This  wretched  creature,  Chaumette,  the  prisoners 
the  Terrorists  might  well  have  pictured  as  being  in  another 
■Id  in  the  plight  of  Tinville,  who  was  ever  asking  "  What 
he  time"  and  ever  being  answered  "  It  is  eternity". 

ormal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland."    Part  II.  By 

H.  Inigo  Triggs.  London  :  Batsford.  1902.  i\s.  net. 
!"his  is  the  second  part  of  an  important  work  we  have 
;ady  referred  to.  The  many  illustrations  include  Hatfield 
use  garden  and  maze  and  Wilton.  One  plate  is  devoted  to 
strations  of  topiary  work  in  different  gardens  in  England,  of 
ich  the  "Twelve  Apostles  '  at  Cleeve  Prior  near  Eversham 
we  suppose,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  famous.  The  plates 
garden  and  park  gates  do  not  include,  we  notice,  the  gates 
Hatfield  which  are  of  rare  beauty. 

irockford's  Clerical  Directory,  1902."  London :  Horace 
Cox.  20^. 

rhis  is  the  first  issue  under  the  new  editor  who  preserves  his 
)nyniity  as  carefully  as  did  his  predecessor.  It  is  issued  two 
nths  earlier  than  usual,  which  is  well,  but  there  seems  to  be 
ne  sacrifice  in  the  vital  matter  of  accuracy.    The  Relief  Act 


in  respect  of  the  rating  of  the  clergy  and  the  census  taken  las  * 
year  have  enormously  increased  the  number  of  necessary 
alterations  in  the  figures,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  new  editor  who  has  onjy  had  eight  months  (as  the  preface 
informs  us)  to  do  a  year's  work  ;  but  there  are  more  mistakes 
than  there  should  be.  The  Ven.  C.  T.  Wilkinson  is  rightly 
stated  to  be  Archdeacon  !  of  Totnes  on  page  1473,  while  on 
page  202  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Burroughs  is  accredited  to  that  office. 
Long  before  last  year  closed  the  Rev.  John  Barton  had  ceased 
to  be  the  Central  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  and  Canon  Hurst 
ceased,  nearly  as  long  ago,  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  (Jolonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society,  but  Crockford  gives  them 
as  still  at  their  old  posts.  The  facts  about  the  Bishopric 
of  Calcutta  are  curiously  mixed.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
include  the  names  of  those  who  were  ordained  in  Advent  1901 
in  a  book  that  is  published  three  months  later.  It  is  true  they 
are  found  in  an  appendix,  but  that  has  little  practical 
value.  One  good  change  has  been  made.  The  names  of 
clergy  about  whom  no  information  is  forthcoming  have  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  book  and  transferred  to  a  separate 
list  at  the  end.    That  list  ought  rapidly  to  diminish. 

"  Clergy  List  1902."    London:  Kelly's  Directories.  \2s. 

Though  the  number  of  names  included  in  this  list  is  some- 
what larger  than  last  year,  the  book  is  less  bulky  by  some 
seventy  pages.  At  the  expense  of  a  pleasant  margin  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  pages  the  columns  have  been  lengthened. 
It  rather  spoils  the  look  of  the  page  but  we  think  the  editor  is 
well  advised  in  trying  to  retain  the  handy  nature  of  the 
volume.  Its  usual  accuracy  seems  well  maintained.  The 
names  of  all  those  who  were  ordained  at  Christmas  are  found 
in  their  proper  places,  and  in  other  directions  the  information 
is  brought  up  to  a  reasonably  late  date. 


THEOLOGICAL  SHORT  REVIEWS. 

"  The  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  in  the  Early  Church."  By 
J.  F.  Keating.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  3J.  bd. 
Slowly  but  surely,  as  inscriptions  are  deciphered,  and 
materials  collected  and  arranged,  we  are  gaining  a  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  life  of  the  early  Church,  and  its  simplicity,  its  com- 
munism, its  sober  puritanism  ;  and  it  is  through  such  careful 
and  learned  monographs  as  this  that  we  extend  our  knowledge. 
Dr.  Keating  has  read  widely  and  knows  how  to  use  what  he 
has  read  ;  and  if  his  conclusions  strengthen  the  traditional 
views  on  the  subject,  that  will  not  necessarily  vitiate  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  readers.  The  Agape,  that  half-religious,  half- 
social  feast,  is  a  feature  of  primitive  Church  life  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  dependent  on  chance  allusions  rather 
than  on  formal  descriptions  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
early  Church  writers.  The  numerous  secular  and  religious 
associations  which  flourished  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  were 
sometimes  frowned  upon  by  the  Government  as  politically 
dangerous,  sometimes  put  under  Imperial  protection  in  the  hope 
of  rendering  them  harmless,  all  had  their  weekly  or  monthly 
club-supper  ;  and  it  was  a  tempting  theory  to  explain  the 
Christian  Agape  as  an  imitation  of  these.  Yet  we  think  Dr. 
Keating  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  not  derived  from 
them,  and  bore  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  them  ;  it  was 
a  purer,  holier  meal  than  the  heathen  club-supper  was  even  in 
theory,  let  alone  practice  ;  later  in  Church  history  the  influence 
of  the  heathen  feast  worked  disastrously  on  the  Christian  love- 
supper  ;  it  degenerated  and  was  finally  abolished.  And  if  the 
Agape  was  distinct  from  the  purely  social  club-supper  it  was 
also  distinct  from  the  purely  religious  Eucharist ;  it  stood 
somewhere  between  the  two,  and  had  features  in  common  with 
both.  In  the  New  Testament  and  the  Didache  it  im.mediately 
precedes  the  Eucharist,  but  by  the  time  of  Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan  the  positions  are  reversed,  and  it  follows  the  Eucharist 
after  a  considerable  interval.  Dr.  Keating  seems  to  have 
collected  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  found  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  some  useful  extracts  illustrating  the  Roman  legislation 
on  Collegia  and  its  bearing  on  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Agapd. 

"A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Jude."  (The  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary.) By  C.  Bigg.  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  1901. 
\os.  bd. 

The  various  volumes  of  the  International  Critical  Commen- 
tary correspond  to  the  attitude  of  most  English  and  American 
scholars  on  Biblical  questions  ;  there  is  higher  criticism  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  an  enlightened  conservatism  in  the  New. 
But  Dr.  Bigg  champions  a  cause  that  even  many  conservative 
critics  have  abandoned — the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  S.  Peter.  He  is  superbly  indifferent  to  current  fashions  in 
criticism  ;  a  German  commentary  would  have  had  pages  of 
description  of  other  scholars  and  their  theories  as  to  the  book 
in  hand  ;  Dr.  Bigg  has  read  the  other  scholars,  but  he  com- 
presses their  theories  into  a  very  few  lines  (sometimes  putting 
them  in  just  the  way  they  would  ftot  have  had  them  described) 
and  prefers  to  judge  the  question  on  its  own  merits.  He  finds 
signs  of  great  antiquity  in  2  Peter,  notably  in  its  apocalyptic 
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features,  such  as  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  fire  ;  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Jude  he  goes  against  the  stream  of  niodern  criticism 
and  sums  up  strongly  for  the  earlier  date  of  2  Peter  ;  and  the 
difference  in  language  and  style  between  the  two  Petrine 
epistles  he  would  account  for  by  the  theory  that  an  interpreter 
was  employed  in  each  case  and  may  have  freely  rendered  the 
matter  dictated  to  him.  Dr.  Bigg  is  an  excellent  scholar  and 
his  notes  on  the  text  are  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  ;  and 
he  has  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of  saying  a  great  deal  in  a 
very  few  words,  witness  his  description  (p.  61)  of  how  different 
types  of  mind  regard  a  Church  ordinance  ;  "  Some  regard  it  as 
an  ecclesiastical  rule  ;  some  as  merely  an  ecclesiastical  rule  ". 

"  Old  and  New  Certainty  of  the  Gospel."  By  A.  Robinson. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  igoi.  2s.  6d. 
This  is  one  of  the  numberless  attempts  that  meet  us  daily  to 
reconcile  our  old  formulas  with  modern  methods  of  thinking  ; 
the  author  enters  a  long  protest  against  "literalism"  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  and  tries  to  get  behind 
formularies  and  historic  facts  to  the  essential  and  eternal 
principles  involved  in  such  terms  as  morality,  revelation, 
incarnation  and  atonement.  Mr.  Robinson's  style  is  obscure 
and  involved,  and  he  moves  slowly  and  cautiously  ;  in  any  case 
it  would  be  hard  to  compress  a  philosophy  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  into  165  pages,  and  the  task  does  not  become 
easier  under  his  management.  He  is  very  Protestant  ;  the 
Saviour's  teaching  is  not  truly  represented  even  in  the  Epistles 
of  S.  John,  much  less  in  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  are  treated 
to  much  clumsy  invective  for  their  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  until  these  latter  days,  and  with  such 
writers  as  Erskine,  McCleod  Campbell,  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
that  theology  has  begun  to  throw  off  this  incubus  of  "  literalism  " 
and  feel  the  joy  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

"Laud's  Conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit."  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Simpkinson.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  8^.  6d.  net. 
This  is  very  properly  one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Relton's 
"  English  Theological  Library ".  "It  is  better",  says  Bishop 
Creighton  in  a  general  introduction,  "  to  read  one  great  book 
than  a  series  of  little  books  ".  Charles  I.,  no  mean  theological 
critic,  valued  the  Conference  against  Fisher  so  highly  that  he 
commanded  a  new  edition  and  took  pains  to  disseminate  it. 
Herbert  tells  us  it  was  his  dying  gift  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  "  ground  her  against  popery ".  It  was  several  times  re- 
printed after  the  Restoration,  and  the  Tractarians  issued 
two  editions.  Mr.  Simpkinson  has  added  summaries  and 
copious  notes,  in  which  he  gives  the  full  text,  with  trans- 
lation, of  the  Bishop's  numerous  patristic  quotations,  and 
elucidates  many  historical  points.  It  would  be  more  scholarly 
to  preserve  in  the  text  the  picturesque  seventeenth- 
century  spelling.  It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  "  Reformation  principles  "  really  emerged  from 
the  Edwardian  and  Elizabethan  chaos  ;  and  the  superior 
effectiveness  of  Laud's  apology  for  the  Church  of  England 
over  that  of  Jewel  shows  the  impossibility  of  combating 
papalism  except  on  Catholic  grounds.  The  conference  held  at 
York  House  in  1622  was  the  fruit  of  James  I.'s  anxiety  lest  Buck- 
ingham should  "  go  over "  ;  and  if  Buckingham  had  gone 
Prince  Charles  might  have  gone  with  him.  With  the  flood  of 
sectarianism  and  the  "whirlwind  and  wildness  of  a  Private 
Spirit"  about  to  break  forth  against  every  landmark  of  antiquity 
it  needed  a  stout  heart  and  sound  brain  to  defend  the  Via 
Media  against  Rome.  In  our  copy  of  the  1639  edition  a 
Cavalier  has  scribbled  :  "  This  Book  was  written  By  this  Holy 
Father  in  the  65th  year  of  His  age,  as  he  says  himself  Page 
ult.,  which  was  About  22  years  Before  he  was  Barbarously 
murdered  By  those  Geneva  Bloodsuckers  the  Presbeterians." 
This  is  a  mistake.  Laud  does  call  himself  sixty-five,  and 
hoped  he  might  not  "  live  to  doate  ".  But  the  1639  edition 
had  been  entirely  re-written.  He  was  beheaded  six  years 
later.  At  his  trial,  when  accused  of  Romanising,  he  triumphantly 
pointed  to  this  book. 

"  The  Reformation  Settlement,  examined  in  the  light  of  History 
and  Law.  By  Malcolm  MacColl.  Tenth  edition,  revised. 
London  :  Longmans.  1901.  3J.  6tf.  net. 
Canon  MacColl  is  a  most  voluminous  writer  ;  in  addition  to 
those  long  letters  in  the  "  (juardian  "  and  "  Church  Times  ",  he 
has  produced  760  pages  on  the  Reformation  Settlement  without 
apparent  sign  of  fatigue,  and  he  manages  to  be  interesting 
throughout,  liut  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  some  of  his  chapters 
strictly  under  the  title  of  his  book  ;  he  discourses  not  only  on  the 
Reformation  and  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  were  any- 
thing but  settled  then,  but  on  other  points  ;  Anglican  and 
Roman  Orders,  the  Vatican  intrigues  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  Archbishops'  "opinion"  <S:c.,  all  come  in.  He  quotes 
liberally  not  only  from  other  authors  but  from  himself;  besides 
the  passages  in  small  printer  inverted  commas  there  are  whole 
paragraphs  whif:h  sound  very  familiar  to  us  ;  we  must  have 
read  them  in  his  earlier  books  years  ago  ;  and  some  of  the 
anecdotes  arc  more  than  familiar,  they  arc  veritable  chestnuts. 
Yet  the  book  is  a  useful  compilation,  though  it  is  marred  by  an 
arrogant  and  irritating  style  ;  Canon  MacColl  writes  as  a  loyal 
English  High  Churchman  and  belabours  the  Roman  Church, 


the  Church  Association,  and  the  extreme  Ritualists  all  in  turn-/! 
and  all  unsparingly.    In  his  preface  he  claims  that  no  critics- 
have  as  yet  pointed  out  any  serious  flaws  in  his  facts  or  argu- 
ments ;  we  venture  to  point  out  two  oversights.    On  p.  32  he 
maintains  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  Lutheran  doctrine- 
of  Consubstantiation  is,  and  he  quotes  some  of  the  Lutheran- 
official  documents  in  justification  of  his  doubt  ;  he  has  over- ' 
looked  the  "  Formula  Concordia; "  which  defines  with  toler- 
able clearness  "in  sacra   coena   duas  diversas  substantias,- 
panem  videlicet  naturalem  et  verum  naturale  corpus  Christi ". . 
Again  on  p.  169  he  imagines  that  the  Latin  Prayer  Book  used 
till  lately  in  the  college  services  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was- 
the  1560  edition  of  Elizabeth,  which  permitted  Reservation  ;  it 
was  in  reality  an  abridged  edition  of  the  1571  edition,  and  the 
Communion  Service  was  absent  from  it  till  1689,  when  it  was 
inserted  from  another  source,  and  contained  no  word  about! 
Reservation. 

"  Inns  of  Court  Sermons."  By  H.  C.  Beeching.  London  r 
Macmillan.  1901.  4s.  6d. 
These  sermons  are  in  many  ways  excellent,  and  must  have 
been  especially  well  adapted  to  the  audiences  to  which  they 
were  delivered.  Devout,  careful,  polished,  graceful,  the  only 
criticism  we  feel  inclined  to  make  is  that  they  are  rather  too 
graceful  ;  they  just  lack  the  elements  of  spontaneity  and 
fire  which  make  the  finest  sermons  so  impressive.  Yet  Mr. 
Beeching  has  succeeded  more  than  most  preachers  in  getting 
down  to  principles  in  Scripture  and  in  Christianity  and  in 
applying  them  to  modern  problems  of  thought  and  conduct ;  he 
loves  to  take  some  paradoxical  statement  in  the  Bible  and  to 
explain  the  truth  underlying  it,  and  he  does  this  well  ;  often  we 
feel  that  he  has  really  answered  much  more  than  he  has  set 
himself  to  answer.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  the  realm  of 
dogmatic  theology  that  he  is  at  his  best  ;  though  his  sermon 
on  justification  by  faith  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

"  Laity  in  Council.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Social 
Problems."  By  Lay  Members  of  the  Anglican  Com—' 
munion.  London  :  Wells  Gardner,  igoi.  los.  (3d. 
We  are  not  very  fond  of  the  co-operative  book,  and  if ' 
various  writers  are  prevailed  upon  by  an  editor  to  con- 
tribute essays  on  allied  subjects,  each  should  at  least  be,' 
made  to  read  the  others'  essays  before  sending  his  own  to 
press,  and  try  to  avoid  repetition  and  preserve  consistency  ;  in 
this  volume  some,  of  the  essays  overlap,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  writers  are  not  always  harmonious.  Mr.  G.  J.  Talbot,, 
however,  gives  us  an  admirable  article  on  the  history  and 
development  of  our  Church  Courts,  and  pleads  for  a  final  court  of 
appeal,  with  full  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  such  a  court  to  be 
composed  of  the  bishops  though  assisted  by  legal  assessors.. 
The  remaining  articles  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  are 
not  striking.  Mr.  Mead  on  "The  Church  and  the  Nation"  is-' 
amiable  but  commonplace  ;  Mr.  Crickmay  thinks  the  asperi- 
ties of  ecclesiastical  polemic  would  be  softened  if  the  Church 
were  disestablished  and  democratically  governed  ;  strangely 
enough  he  puts  the  State  before  us  as  our  ideal  ;  there,  "  men 
however  politically  partisan,  are  ready  to  yield  when  a  fair 
stand-up  fight  has  been  brought  to  an  issue,  and  amid  all  their 
strifes  are  so  mutually  courteous" — as  if  there  were  no  Nationalist 
party  in  Parliament  ;  the  other  articles  vary  between  schemes 
for  the  reformation  of  our  Church  system,  and  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  this  or  that  piece  of  parish  work.  The  last 
two  articles  on  the  position  of  women  in  industrial  work,  and 
on  dangerous  trades,  are  instructive  but  sad  reading  ;  sad  not 
only  because  of  the  sufferings  the  workpeople  have  to  bear  buti, 
also  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  legislation  passed 
that  will  really  protect  them. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Ubcr  den  Wassern.  Drama  in  3  Aufziigen.  Von  Georg  Engel. 
Berlin  :  Vita.  Deutsches  Verlagshaus.  1902.  M.  2. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  play  we  have  read  for  a  long 
while.  Though  the  tragedy  is  painful,  it  is  unaffectedly  true, 
fresh,  simple  and  human  ;  while  its  brevity  of  condensation 
is  really  wonderful,  .\fter  only  115  pages  we  might  have_ 
known  and  lived  with  the  characters  for  years.  The  scene  is.' 
laid  at  "  Steinloch-on-the-Darst " — one  of  those  remote  German 
villages,  threatened  by  perpetual  deluge  from  surroundirig 
rivers,  which  have  lately  formed  a  frequent  background  ini: 
German  fiction.  At  the  opening,  the  Pastor  Siewert  has  just 
been  given  his  dismissal.  He  is  a  genial  soul  who  intended 
to  be  a  musician  ;  and  under  his  benevolent  but  mdulgent 
sway  the  small,  rough,  fisher  community  li;<s  been  left  over- 
much to  its  own  devices.  His  successor— Holm — is  a  reformer 
of  the  new  school  ;  hard,  unbending,  austere.  He  will  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  everything  undesirable  in  the  place.  Such  an. 
undesirable  specimen  exists  in  the  lawless  Kos  family,  the 
daughter  of  which— "  Stine  "—has  been  forced  to  be  bad  by  a 
bad  mother.  The  old  pastor  seeks  to  win  her  by  gentleness  ;i 
the  new  pastor  is  indiriated  that  aught  so  "  unclean  "  has  been' 
permitted  to  cross  his  very  threshold.  Meanwhile  the  new^ 
pastor  is  redoubling  his  energy,  and  himself  working  to  dam  the:' 
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uices  of  the  menacing  waters.  He  returns  exhausted,  and 
lis  Siewert  that  he  will  "whip"  his  parishioners  into  virtue, 
leanwhile  the  dramatic  force  of  the  situation  heightens 
I  the  person  of  "  Stine  ".  She  has  been  pharisaically  despised 
y  Holm  who  disdains  to  bury  her  mother,  suddenly 
ead.  She  implores  .Siewert  to  take  his  place — smarting 
lOugh  he  is  under  his  expulsion  from  his  old  roof-tree, 
t  this  juncture  the  waters  rise  ;  the  fishing  village  is  swept 
ivay  ;  the  church  and  manse  -  on  higher  ground*— are 
ireatened  by  the  swelling  doom.  Stine  appears,  and  a  most 
Dwerful  scene  with  Siewert  ensues  in  which  he  seeks  to  melt 
sr  heart.  She  rejoices  in  the  approaching  peril.  God,  she 
lys,  has  buried  the  mother  whom  she  confesses  to  have 
athed.  If  they  all  perish,  at  least  they  will  all  be  equal,  and 
olm,  whose  scorn  and  cruelty  to  her  have,  she  avows,  goaded 
;r  since  into  voluntary  vice,  will  be  involved.  The  cries  are 
;ard  of  the  few  survivors.  The  floods  are  now  but  a  few 
Durs  off  from  the  parsonage.  Who  can  save  them  ?  Holm 
;-enters.  He  shudders  at  death,  with  his  life's  work  un- 
(Continued  on  pa^e  472.) 


'HE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT. 


GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


Dn  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Lamination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :— 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


rhe  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
!  fact  that,   of   the   total   payments   made,   nearly    £111,318,000,  over 

(2,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  PoUeyholders. 


MI  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS    EXCEED    £66,500,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


'ROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

0  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.G.,  LONDON. 

vested  Funds  ..  £3,405,651  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
inual  Income       ..     £367.632  |  Claims  Paid   ..  ..£10,746,484 

EXCEPTIONALLY    STRONG  RESERVES. 

VIINIMUM  PREMIUM  ASSURANCE.    WORLD  WIDE  POLICIES. 

£312,582  divided  in  1898.    £299,601  carried  forward  to 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

GUARANTEED  5%  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


All  kinds  of  Life  Asst  ranch,  Leaseh(ild  Redemption,  and 
Annuity  Policies  issued. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

;RE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
ry  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ;C3oo,ooo.  Total 
inds  over  j^i, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SU\TH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVESTED  FUNDS   :   £42,000,000. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO   COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
ABSOLUTE  SECURITY-LARGE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices :  2  <e  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  H".  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 

EDINBURGH  :   35   ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office  :  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,119.     Net  Premium  Income,  £263,02&. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,527,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  or  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prosfectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1, 900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman.  Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.  Alfred  James  Shehheard,  Esq. 

Chari.es  Price,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 

Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq.  son,  K  C.B. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  TW3  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  ¥^Y.^UA^,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

Results  of  Quinquennia.1  Valuation,  1901 : 

(1)  RESERVES  FOR  LIABILITIES  on  2^  PER  CENT.  BASIS. 

(2)  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  DECLARED  BY  SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

Full  Particulars  and  every  information  on  application. 

Head  Office -NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 50  Kleet  Street,  E.C:  71  &  72  Kin?  William  Street.  City; 
19s  Piccadilly,  W.;  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  124  West  End  Lane,  N.W.;  aud 
10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 
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achieved.  Siewert  implores  him  to  save  Stine's  soul,  to  reconcile 
it  by  kindness  to  Heaven,  before  the  common  destruction  over- 
takes them.  His  exhortations  are  unavailing.  He  retires  to  his 
room.  Stine  comes  in,  and  in  one  ot"  the  most  convincing 
dialogues  that  we  have  ever  read — at  once  pathetic  and 
powerful — tells  Holm  that  it  is  his  pardon  she  craves, 
not  Heaven's.  Holm  struggles  with  his  stern  revulsion, 
but  he  only  half  relents.  The  mounting  deluge  drives  them  to 
harbour  in  the  church.  We  have  no  space  to  describe  this 
wonderful  scene.  Stine  jumps  into  the  waters  to  save  her 
enemy  Holm — too  exhausted  himself  to  dive  and  fetch  an 
approaching  boat,  too  ceremonially  rigid  to  taste  the  sacra- 
mental wine  which  is  all  that  is  left  to  put  heart  into  the 
exhausted  victims.  Her  death  for  his  life  recalls  him  to  a 
higher  ideal  and  a  gentler  sense  of  duty.  The  sufferers  are 
saved.  The  wild,  converted,  heroic  Stine  is  no  more,  and 
"because  she  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be  forgiven  her". 
Such  is  the  solenm  and  sombre,  but  hopeful  and  elevating 
climax  of  this  notable  drama.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  this 
singularly  fine  production.  The  dialogue  is  terse  and  inter- 
pretative to  the  highest  degree.  The  three  subsidiary  char- 
acters of  an  old  housekeeper,  an  old  sexton,  and  an  old  soldier 
are  delicately  drawn  and  well  subordinated.  We  trust  that  in 
some  shape  or  other  we  may  witness  this  invigorating  play  on 
English  boards. 

Leiden  :  Blatter  aus  einem  Lebensbuche.  Von  B.  Schulze- 
Smidt.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Karl  Reissner. 
1901.    M.  3. 

Another  hysterical  heroine  committing  her  confidences  to 
paper  ;  and  a  German  heroine  in  German  hysteria.  Perhaps 
the  reader  is  not  acquainted  with  German  hysteria.  It  is  not 
picturesque  like  the  English,  or  airy  like  the  French.  It  abides 
domestic  even  in  its  reaction  against  domesticity.  It  consumes 
heart,  cakes,  and  stockings  all  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  lady 
who  indulges  in  it  is  fat  and  sentimental.  She  quotes  "modern" 
poetry,  and  deluges  her  diary  with  floods  of  description. 
"  Leiden  "  here  does  not  denote  "  sorrows  "  as  those  who  are 
content  with  a  title-page  might  suppose.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "  Werther"  or  with  "  bread  and  butter".  It  is  "  Leyden  ", 
the  town  ;  and  these  pages  teem  with  delineation. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  heroine,  whose  mother  is  of 
Dutch  extraction,  has  four  main  devotions.  The  first  to  her 
dead  father  (harmless),  the  second  to  herself  (noxious),  the  third 
to  her  mother  (irrelevant)  and  the  fourth  to  one,  Conrad.  To 
join  him  at  Stresa  she  sneaked  off  from  an  Italian  situation,  and 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  announcement  of  his  engagement  to 
another,  and  we  hope,  a  non-hysterical  helpmeet.  We  feel 
inclined  to  hold  a  burnt  feather  to  this  book  and  to  pour  cold 
water  upon  it.  We  gladly  admit  that  there  are  some  good 
ipassages  in  it,  but  we  are  sick  of  meaningless  self-analysis, 
and  of  comparatively  young  women  who  fall  ill  from  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  "taking  it  out"  of  their  emotions — 
and  surroundings.  This  particular  bore  is  cultivated,  but 
she  twaddles  terribly.  She  gets  very  ill  (of  course).  All 
the  old  tricks  of  the  correspondence-maniac  are  employed. 
She  apostrophises  Conrad  at  the  outset  by  reminding  him 
of  their  whole  past  in  sequence,  so  that  we  may  begin  by 
trying  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.  She  deems  the  absent 
mother  neglectful,  and  scolds  her  gushingly  for  pages.  She 
receives  a  photograph  of  Conrad's  bride ;  and  (but  this  is 
special  to  Germany)  a  box  of  underwear  and  dog-skin 
gloves  which  makes  her  weep  for  her  injustice  to  mother. 
She  walks  into  a  cafe  and  chats  with  an  artist.  She  finds  a 
lover  in  a  professor  who  proposes  as  she  stands  on  a  ladder  in 
a  library.    The  illustrations  of  old  Leyden  are  very  pretty. 

Drei  Programme.  Von  Alfred  Lichtwark.  Berlin :  Bruno 
Cassirer.  1902.  M.  3. 
These  are  three  lectures  on  the  opening  of  Hamburg 
'Galleries.  They  contain  some  sound  sense,  and  many  sound 
platitudes.  That  collections  should  be  accessible  and  well 
arranged,  that  engravings  should  be  carefully  assembled 
and  preserved,  that  students  should  ground  themselves  on  deeds 
instead  of  words,  seem,  out  of  Hamburg,  somewhat  obvious 
utterances.  But  the  lecturer  tells  us  some  interesting  facts.  He 
deplores  the  lack  of  fine  connoisseurship  in  Germany.  A 
Frenchman,  he  tells  us,  is  discriminating  in  his  choice  and 
generous  in  his  purchases.  The  English  aristocracy,  he  says, 
inherit  a  rare  taste.  But  the  German  millionaire  will  haggle, 
he  observes,  over  ten  pounds  for  a  bronze,  while  he  squanders 
forty  over  a  banquet  without  a  pang.  Again  he  insists  on  con- 
centrating modern  German  collections  on  modern  German 
artists  ;  but  he  regrets  at  the  same  time  that  most  seek  their 
livelihood  elsewhere.  There  are  no  profits  in  their  own  country. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  architecture,  and  he  reminds  us  that 
our  own  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  rebuilt  the  St.  Nicolas  Church  at  Ham- 
burg in  1854.  At  the  same  time  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  eighties,  and  that  Germany 
has  marclied  since  then.  Indeed  we  do  not  think  Herr  Licht- 
wark has  done  the  Fatherland  justice.  Surely  the  Munich 
School,  unless  we  are  very  much  in  error,  has  taken,  still 
takes  a  high  place.  Surely  too  Italy  is  overrun  by  the  Teuton 
painter  who  returns  home.  Indeed  the  whole  tone  of  this  little 
book  is  too  local.    The  zeal  of  Hamburg  has  eaten  its  author 


up.  The  whole  of  the  last  essay  deals  with  its  new  "  Rathhaus" 
There  is  too  that  commercial  flavour  which  belongs  to  "  Ham- 
monia  ".  If  Hamburg  is  not  a  model  of  art-patronage,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Munich  are  not  examples. 
We  cannot  help  recalling  Heine's  address  to  the  clouds  which 
he  entreated  to  scurry  away  "  over  Hamburg  city  ". 

One  reflection,  however,  our  author  makes  which  strikes  us. ' 
He  observes  that  in  Germany  there  is  no  "art  dilettantism'' 
except  in  mUsic.  Taken  seriously,  that  would,  we  think,  imply: 
that  music  was  the  sole  fine  art  which  genuinely  appealed 
to  the  nation.  For  "  dilettantism  "  is  to  art  what  flirtation  is 
to  love,  and  it  is  only  when  the  reality  is  a  permanent  factor 
that  the  counterfeit  becomes  worth  circulating.  Here  again 
however  great  changes  have  occurred,  we  imagine,  since  these 
lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  eighties  too  little  time  had 
elapsed  since  Germany  became  united.  Since  then  there  have 
been  more  national  and  less  local  movements.  The  Germans 
have  always  been  creative  ;  but  they  have  seldom  been  so  in 
the  embodiment  of  their  ideas.  Sham  classicism  has  tended 
to  \varp  their  standard,  and,  as  yet,  they  have  produced  no 
painter  who  has  symbolised  their  national  life  and  traditions. 
In  spite  of  the  colossal  statue  on  the  Rhine,  we  are  still  awaiting 
the  German  genius  in  the  plastic  arts. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    March  1902. 

A  somewhat  "  elephant-at-play  "  number.  The  novel  how- 
ever of  "  Vice-Mama "  maintains  its  interest  ;  and  there  is  an 
essay  on  "  Victor  Hugo  "  by  H.  v.  Hofmannsthal  which  recog- 
nises the  poet's  grandiose  rhetoric,  but  misses  his  place  as,  par 
excellence,  the  bard  of  a  new  democracy.  For  Hugo  exercised 
the  fluent  unreserve,  the  vague  force,  the  self-conscious  direct- 
ness that  tickle  the  multitude.  Among  the  "literary  notices" 
the  sole  English  book  reviewed  is  Mr.  Walter  Sichel's  first 
volume  of  "  Bolingbroke  and  his  Times  ".  The  number  for 
April  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  review. 

Zeitschrift  der  Internaiionalen  Musik-Gesellschaft.  February 
1902. 

This  is  replete  with  musical  learning.  The  articles  on 
"  Hermann  Goetz ",  and  on  Schumann  and  "  Miss  Anna 
Robina  Laidlaw"  will  interest  even  the  uninitiated.  There  is 
a  paper  in  English  by  Mr.  Charles  Maclean  called  "Flosculi 
Diurnorum  ". 
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KODAK 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS 

EASY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  need  of  any  previous  experience 
or  any  technical  knowledge  what- 
ever. No  need  for  a  dark  room  for 
changing  the  films.  Kodak  cameras 
are  readily  mastered  by  anyone  in 
a  few  minutes  from  perusal  of  the 
hand  book  of  simple  instructions. 

Kodaks  from  5s.  to  £7  7s.  Od. 

Of  all  leading  photographic  dealers  or  of — 

KODAK,    Limited,   and  Reduced, 
43  CLERKENWELL  RO.,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT. 

Beware  of  imila- 
tions  of  our  Kodak 
Cameras,  and  of 
our  Kodak  Roll 
Films.  None  are 
genuine  unless- 
bearing  our  regis- 
tered name  Kodalc. 


Branches — 

96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
72-74  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 

59  Brompton  Road,  S.  W. 

60  Cheapside,  E.C. 
IIS  Oxford  Street,  W. 
i7i-'73  Regent  Street,  W. 
40  Strand,  W.C. 
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ARE  YOU  A  BUYER 

of  a  new  cycle?    If  so,  order  your  agent  to 
supply  genuine 


i 


Known  by  the  Company's  trade  mark 
(Dunlop's  head)  on  cover  and  tube. 


55s.  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 
Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  Branches. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BiRKBECK  BANK, 


Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C, 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

X.     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
'O  drawn  below  £100.  *^ 

21  Oy  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  ^1  0/ 

2  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  /O 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TtUplume  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Teltgraphic  Address  :  "Birkbeck,  London." 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Now 
in 
Bloom. 


Now 

:  Bloom. 

mi 


The  finest  collection  of  Daffodils  in  the  world  now  in  bloom  at 

BARR'S  NURSERIES,  DITTON  HILL,  SURREY, 

Near  Surbiton  .Slaiion  (L.S.-W.K  ). 
VISITORS  INVITED 

A  display  of  Cut  Daffodils  also  maintained  at  12  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


AHPI  PHI     THPATDF           Proprietors,  Messrs.  a.  and  S.  Oatti. 
aL/L.L.riIl      1  IlLrt  1  IVL,.     Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  15.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  EVERY  THURSDAY,  at  2.30. 
By  arr.-ini;ement  with  Mr.  Geo.  1!.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHEI.LE'S 
COMPANY  in  ARIZONA.    Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  KRIEND  IN  NEED. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-ofifice  from  11  till  5.     Chakles  Morton,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAV  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M„^^,^c  i      GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Manag^ers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

The  shipwrecked 

Fishermen  and  MARINERS' 

1839.)  Royal  Benevolent 

SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADEAN'E,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 
Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  &c. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


Entrance  at 

61-62  Chancery  Lane. 

Provides  means  for  placing  in  Absolute  Safety,  under  the  Depositor's 
own  control,  and  Open  to  Daily  Inspection,  all  kinds  of  Securities, 

Bonds,  Deeds,  Plate,  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and  Valuables  of 

every  description. 

Safes  from  £1  Is.  per  anmim. 

Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5S.  per  annum. 

Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  5S. 
Special     arrangements    made    for     I       DEPOSIT  B.A.NK.— Money  received 
storing  Property  during  owner's  tern-        on  deposit  for  short  periods  at  2*  per 
porary  absence.  I    cent,  interest. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  A.M 
to  6  I-  .M.  Descriptive  Prospectus  .-ind  full  particulars  ni.iy  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretarj-. 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST. 


THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  "HISTORY  OF  WEXFORD." 

In  crown  410.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  illustrated,  jos.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DUNBRODY  ABBEY, 

THE  GREAT  ISLAND,  BALLYHACK,  &c  ,  in  the  County  of  Wexford. 
Being  the  Third  Instalment  of  the  History  of  that  County  now  in  Progress, 
compiled  from  Ancient  Records  and  the  State  Papers,  with  Translations  of  the 
Rawlinson  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  as  regards  Dunbrody.  Edited 
by  PHILIP  HERBERT  HORE,  late  of  Pole-Hore,  County  Wexford, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 
"  The  author's  work  is  well  done." — Manchester  Guardian. 


NOW  READY.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

ALFRED  THE  -GREAT.    A  Chronicle  Play  in 

Six  Scenes.    By  W.  H.  PINDER. 
"  The  action  cf  the  play  is  brisk  and  pleasantly  stimulating." 

Western  7"j?««  (Exeter), 
"  Its  literary  qualities  make  it  more  than  worthy  of  perusal,  and  its  dramatic 
possibilities  may  be  found  deserving  of  attention  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  pre- 
senting something  novel." — Evening  Post  (Exeter). 

"  Mr.  Pinder's  style  is  good,  and  suitable  to  the  theme,  and  he  gives  a  very 
attractive  study  of  Alfred,  whose  speeches  are,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  grace  and 
dignity."— Daily  Guardian. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  REGINALD  ST.  BARBE. 

In  ctovvn  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  INEZ.  By  Reginald  St.  Barbe, 

Author  of  "  In  iSIodern  Spain,"  &c. 
"Princess  Inez"  is  an  absorbing  Spanish  romance  full  of  quaint  touches  of 
Spanish  life  and  scenery.  It  appeals  to  the  lovers  of  good  fiction,  and  particularly 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  interior  life  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Reginald  St.  Barbe's  former  books  should  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  e.xcellence 
of  his  new  volume. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

CHEAP  EDITION.    In  crown  8vo.  stiff  paper  cover,  price  as.  net. 

LAYS     OF     THE      "TRUE  NORTH"; 

and  Other  Canadian  Poems.  By  AGNES  MAULE  MACHAR,  Author  of 
"  Stories  of  New  France,"  "  Marjories  Canadian  Winter,"  "  Roland  Graeme, 
Knight,"  &c. 

"  In  this  volume  there  is  a  good  deal  of  real  poetry.  There  is  eloquence,  and 
there  is  pathos,  and  the  author's  best  is  very  good  indeed." — Morning;  Post, 

In  large  folio,  paper  cover,  fully  illustrated,  2s. 

SERGEANT,      CALL     THE     ROLL.  A 

Souvenir  of  the  War  in  Verse.    By  SMEDLEY  NORTON. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TREHERNE'8  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LAND  OF  OUR  QUEEN. 

DENMARK :  Past  and  Present. 

By  MARGARET  THOMAS,  Author  of  "  A  Scamper  thro'  Spain  and  Tangier," 
"  Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria." 
13  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  net. 


THE  RUN  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Drawn  and  Written  by  FINCH  MASON.     Ob.  410.  price  6s.  neL 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  JANUS. 

By  Mrs.  J.  A.  CRAWFORD.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


A  PASSION  FOR  GOLD. 

By  J.    BYERS   MAXWELL.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  INCONSEQUENCES  OF  SARA. 

By  DANAE  MAY.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


THOROUGHBRED. 

By  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 
"  Deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf  next  to  '  Handley  Cross.'  "—Manchester  Guardian. 

A  FREE  LANCE  IN  A  FAR  LAND. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  price  2s.  6d. 


THE  RANEE'S  RUBIES. 

By  Dr.  HELEN   BOURCHIER.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
"  A  well-devised  and  wcU-told  romance  of  Indian  life." — Daily  Express. 


THE  CORONATION  SERIES. 


Pocket  si/c  (61  by  4J),  linij)  le.ilher,  gilt,  2s.  net  ;  (Jolh  gilt,  is.  6d. 

No.  T.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  Mrs.  CRAIK.    Thin  paper  ulitioii. 

No.  2.— PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

By  JANK  AUSTEN. 

A-  TREIIERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Siena,  Its  Architecture  and  Art  (Gilbert  Hastings).  De  la  More  Press» 
y.  6d.  net. 

The  Fine  Arts  (G.  Baldwin  Brown.  Second  Edition).  Murray. 
6^.  net. 

The  Bases  of  Design  (Walter  Crane).    Bell.    6s.  net. 

Biography. 

William  Black,  Novelist  (Wemyss  Reid).    Cassell.    los.  6d.  net. 
Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (H.  Sutherland  Edwards). 
Murray.    12s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Love  Grown  Cold  (Annie  S.  Swan).    Methuen.  5^. 
Rash  Conclusions  (G.  W.  Appleton).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
Graustark  (George  Barr  McCutcheon).    Grant  Richards.  6^. 
The  Problem  of  Janus  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Crawford).    Treherne.  6s. 
The  Treasure  of  the  Castle  (Doris  L.  Wheler).    Grant  Richards. 
T,s.  6d. 

Nicholas  Holbrook  (Olive  Birrell).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
The  Princess  Inez  (Reginald  St.  Barbe).    Stock.  6s. 
Blue  Lilies  (Lucas  Cleeve).    Unwin.  6^. 
The  Rescue  (Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick).    Murray,    "^s.  6d.  net. 
The  Mystery  of  a  Shipyard  (Richard  Henry  Savage).    White.  6s. 
An  Industrious  Chevalier  (S.  Squire  Sprigg).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. 

The  Lake  of  Palms  :  a  Story  of  Indian  Domestic  Life  (Translated  into 

English  by  Romesh  Dutt).    Unwin.  6s. 
Nat  Harlowe,  Mountebank  (Cieorge  R.  Sims).    Cassell.    3^.  6d. 
El  Ombii  (W.  H.  Hudson).    Duckworth.    \s.  6d. 
Love  Never  Faileth  (Carnegie  Simpson).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

No  Place  for  Her  (Jetta  S.  Wolff).    Greening,    y.  6d. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope  (E.  W.  Hornung).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. 

History. 

Little  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (George  Paston).  Grant 

Richards.    \os.  6d. 
Edward  Plantagenet  (Edward  Jenks.    "Heroes  of  the  Nations"). 

Putnams.    5j-.  net. 

Natural  History. 

In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere  (Canon  Ellacombe).  Lane. 
^s.  net. 

Law. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901  (C.  Willoughby  Williams  and! 

Charles  E.  Musgrave).    Wilson.    3^.  6d.  net. 
The  Law  of  Factories  and  Workshops  (Alfred  H.  Ruegg  and  Leonard 

Mossop).    Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.    \2.s.  6d. 

Theology. 

Church  Folklore  (J.  Edward  Vaux.  Second  Edition).  Skeffington. 
6s. 

Religio  Laici  (H.  C.  Beeching).    Smith,  Elder.  6^. 
Century  Bible,  The  : — Thessalonians,  Galatians.    Edinburgh:  Jack. 
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YOU  KNOW  THE  WORK,  OF  COURSE? 

A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  EngHsh  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
'long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 


The 

Imperial 
Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  233,000 
references. 

Students  who  are  eager  to  possess  such  a 
work  often  find  their  purse  too  slender  to 
admit  of  its  immediate  purchase. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  re- 
open the  offer  we  made  last  year,  and  for  the 
next  few  weeks  we  shall  give  the  public  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY  for  a  first  payment  of  5s. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  form  below  or  send 
to  the  Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


ORDER  FORIYI. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s. ,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Address   

Profession  ,  

Dale  
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the  intelligent  use  of  this  '  Emergency  Book '  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  a 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  wh 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor's  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming." 


There  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  a 
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SIAM  IN  THE  TVl  irJTIETH 
CENTURY, 

Being  the  Experiences  and  Impressions  of  a  British  Officlai. 

By  J.  G.  D.  CAMl'BELL, 
e  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  recently  Educational  Adviser  to 
the  Siamese  Government. 
With  i6  full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    One  volume.     Demy  Svo.  i6s. 

{Ready  April  1 7. 

A   RIDE    IN  MOROCCO. 

MONG    BELIEVERS    AND  TRADERS. 

By  FRANCES  MACNAB, 
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With  Illustrations  and  Map.     Demy  Svo.  iss. 
'ail  Mall  Gazette. — "  The  reader  will  find  good  reading  on  any  page  at  which 
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XtheniBuvi. — '"  Miss  Macnab  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  distinctly  entertaining 
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New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
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TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

By  E.  T.  COOK. 
OURTH  EDITION,  REVISED.    One  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s.  iNext-.veek. 
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3s.  6d. 
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HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

A  translation  into  modern  En^'i^h  from  the  original  Greek. 

WESTCOTT  AND  HORT'S  TEXT. 

•ice  in  green  cloth,  :^s.  6d,  ;  better  edition,  in  Morocco  grained  cloth,  4s.  6d.  ; 
and  in  handsome  leather  binding,  6s. 

ST.  MARK'S  GOSPEL  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  2d. 

Also  issued  in  three  parts,  viz.  :  — 
I. -THE  FIVE  HISTORICAL  liOOKS.    Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  Morocco 
grained  cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  red  leather,  -<s.  6d. 

11. -THE  APOSTLE  PAUL'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 
Limp  cloth,  is. ;  Morocco  grained  cloth,  25.  ;  red  leather,  3s. 

III.  THE  PASTORAL,  PERSONAL,  AND  GENERAL  LETTERS, 
AND  THE  REVELATION.  Limp  cloth,  is.;  Morocco  grained 
cloth.  2S.  ;  red  leather,  3s. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Publuhed  by  HORACE  M.'VRSHALL  &•  SON,  London, 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  BIRRELL. 

I'lil.lislied  TO-DAV.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NICHOLAS  HOLBROOK. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL, 

AUTHOR  OF  "LOVE  IN  A  MIST,"  "THE  AMHITION  OK  JUDITH,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A   SPIRITED   ROMANCE   OF  THE  SEA. 

On  APR  I  L  ]       Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A 

NEW  TRAFALGAR: 

A  Tale  of  the  Torpedo  Fleet. 

By  A.  C.  CURTIS. 

London : 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  k;  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

New  Volume  by  the  Author  of 

"  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary." 

Published  TO-DAV.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RELIGIO  LAICI: 

A  Series  of  Studies  addressed  to  Laymen. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  BEECH  I NG, 

Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Author  of  *'  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary," 
"Conferences  on  Books  and  Men,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


FROM  CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  LIST. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  NAVY. 

Naval  Efficiency: 

THE    WAR-READINESS    OF    THE  FLEET. 

By  ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD, 

Author  of  "  The  British  Fleet,"  "  How  the  Navy  is  Run,"  &c. 
With  Map  and  Diagrams.    Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.         \_Ready  next  week. 
**  The  public  are  anxious  as  to  the  efficiency  and  preparation  for  war  of  the  fleet. 

 The  anxiety  is  justified,  as  they  know  that  want  of  preparation,  if  the  fleet  be 

called  upon  for  action,  must  result  in  the  loss  of  the  Empire." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  the  Times^  April  9,  1902. 


A  NEW  STUDY  OF  THOMAS  HARDY'S  WESSEX. 

The  Wessex  of  Romance. 

By  WILKINSON  SHERREN. 

.Seven  Full-page  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  well-known  novels  have  been  approached  through  a  character  study  of  the 
Wesse.v  people.  Vigneites  of  several  Wessex  towns,  their  corporate  histiry,  and  a 
summary  of  the  fictitious  incidents  which  link  them  to  Mr.  Hardy's  novels,  precede 
a  synopsis  of  the  novels  themselves  ;  a  history  of  Wessex,  a  glossary  of  the  dialect, 
and  a  bibliography  ot  Mr.  Hardy's  work. 


BY  CANON  MACCOLL. 

Russia,  England,  and  Germany. 

By  MALCOLM  MACCOLL,  D.D., 

Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon.  Demy  Svo.  is. 
*'  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  Canon  MacCoU  s  able  anH  temperate  pamphlet. . 
In  less  than  50  pages  he  has  contrived  to  give  us  a  sketch,  historical  and  political, 
of  the  policy  and  intentions  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  10  indicate  their  bearing 
on  the  position  of  this  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carr>'  instruction,  and  even 
conviction,  to  those  who  have  previously  given  but  little  attention  to  the  subject." 

Spectator. 

Charles  Dickens's  Works. 

NEW    VOLUMES    OF   THE    OXFORD    INDL\    P.\P£R  EDITION. 
Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MARTIN  OHUZZLEWIT.  With  40  Illustrations  by  "  Phiz.'' 
THE  OLD   CURIOSITY  SHOP.    With  75  Illustrations  by 

Cattermole  and  "  Phi/." 

Forming  Vols.  XIII.  and  XIV. 
The  series  will  be  complete  by  June  ne\  ,  and  comprise  17  volumes.    The  edition 
will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  published,  containing  all  the  Extra  Stories, 
Sketches,  and  Illustrations  which  appear  in  the  'Gadshill"  and"  .\uthentic  " 
Editions.     

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


NOW  READY. 

Price  IS.  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

LORD  KELVIN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

li.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


Autograph  Collecting :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 
Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Spe  imens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
7s.  lod. 

See,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  *'  Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d. ,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

Sritish   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Caotus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  countiy  :  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Churches,  Old  English :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorbubn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  lUustiated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net,  by  post  los.  lod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  demy 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges  2  vols,  price  £2  3s.  ;  4  vols.  £^  13s.  6d. 

Bngravings  and  their  Value.     Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  iss,  sd. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "  Home  Gardening,  '  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture."  &c.).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  Svo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  i6s.  gd. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.     A   Practical   Encyclopedia  of 

Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3, 150  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  NiCHOLf  on.  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Tr^il,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  5  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  ^4,  by  pest 

£4  2S. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.    Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Xiace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jack'ON.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  i8s.  net,  by 
post  igs.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £a,  4s.  net,  by  post  £a,  5s.  6d. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  ^5  5s.,  when  the 
entire  stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

H'eedlework,  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  .-ind  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  410. 
528  pp.  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21S.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  :  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
brocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Orchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 

all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured_  Plates  and 
Engravings.  Bv  W.  Watson,  Assist.tnt  Cura'or,  Roval  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  ;  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  witfi  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net, 
by  post  /i  IS.  6d. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.    Including  some  References 

to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleminc;.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod. 

Vivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Li/ards,  and  other  Repti  es,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satislactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  kev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  po-t  8s. 

Whist,  Bridge :  lis  Whys  and  Wlierefores.    The  game  taught  hy 

Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  .Scientific  Whist  "and 
"SoloWhiit,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  ts. 
Whist,  So'o:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear 
Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  lllusir.itive  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  Ilv  C.  J. 
Mut.HosK.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

'Whist,   Scientific:   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    Tlie  Reader 

being  taught  by  AVv/.sYi/'/ rather  tlian  'iy  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  j.  Mklkose. 
With  Illu-traiive  Mentis  primed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by 
post  3s.  tod. ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 


THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  COINS  OF  THE 
LATE  COL.  J.  TOBIN  BUSH. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGl . 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased 
at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  i 
at  I  o'clock  precisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  ENGLIiH  COINS,  in  Gol. 
Silver,  and  Copper,  French  Gold  Coins  .tnd  Napoleon  Medals,  ^Ic,  of  the  lai 
Col.  J.  TOBIN  BUSH,  of  Havre,  including  the  following,  Ancient  British  Gol  1 
inscribed—William  I.,  II.,  Anglo-Gallic  Gold  of  Edward  III.— Edward  the  Blac  « 
Prince,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  V.,  VI.,  various  Nobles — Richard  III.  Angel- 
Henry  VII.,  VIII.   Sovereigns — George  Noble— Sovereigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mar 
and  Elizabeth — James  I.    Thirty  and  Fifteen  Shilling  Pieces— Charles  I.  Oxfor 
Three-Pound  Piece — Oxford  Silver  Half-Pound  and  Shrewsbury  Pound— Commoi 
wealth  Gold  and  Silver — Two-Guinea  Pieces  from  Charles  II.  to  George  III.,  176I 
by  Tanner,  and  Two-Pound  Pieces — extensive  Series  of  French  Gold  Coins  an 
Napoleon   Medals   in  Silver — Art  Union   Medals  —  Antique  Gems,  antl  .Coi 
Cabinets. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had.  i 


A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  DECORi? 
TIONS,  ORDERS,  MEDALS,  AND  MINIATURES,  THE  PROPER!" 
OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  AMATEUR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGI 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Stree- ( 
Strand,  W.C.,   on  TUESDAY,  April  15,  at  i  o'clock  precisely,  a  collection 
Italian,  French,  and  other  Medals,  English  and  Foreign  Decorations  and  Orders' 
and  Miniatures,  the  Property  of  a  well-known  COLLECTOR,  comprising  a  rar 
contemporaneous  Medal  of  Michel  Angelo — the  Garter  and  Batige  of  the  Order  c 
the  Garter — the  Orders  of  the  Thisile,  St.  Patrick,  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Georg 
— Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order — King's  Messenger  Badge  of  William  I V.- 
Baronet   of   Nova   Scotia  Badge — Gordon's  Pewter  Star  for  the   Defence  c 
Khartoum. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  WAR  MEDALS  OF  MR.  D.  DAVIS 
OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGI 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  16,  and  Following  Day,  at  i  o'clock  pre 
cisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  OF  WAR  MEDALS  of  Mr.  D.  Davis,  oi( 
Birmingham,  comprising  rare  Naval  General  Service  Medals  with  One,  Two,  antil 
Three  Clasps — An  unusually  fine  Series  of  Military  General  Service  Medals  witH 
One  up  to  Ten  Clasps — The  Victoria  Cross  for  New  Zealand  awarded  to  Lance 
Corporal  John  Ryan,  65th  Regiment,  for  engagement  on  September  7,  1863 — Fin* 
Groups  of  Medals — Gold  and  other  Orders  and  Badges. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS.  ' 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD.  ^ 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free.  ! 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AN! 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     C<?(/«  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  "W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOiCS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  t6 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourably 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application  1 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  f 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

E.stablished  1809.  1 


PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS.  -\ 

NEW  AND    IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,; 

265   HIGH   HOLBORN,   LONDON.  j 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a  | 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature.  | 

/CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL; 

EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th,; 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  le.ist  of  value  ranging 
between  £%o  and  £^20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOL.'^RSHIP 
of  P^f  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cneltonians  only  ;  also' 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  CandidUes  for  Army  and  Navy  E.\amina-^ 
tions;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £^^0  per  annum  :  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  /60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— .^pply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College,  Cheltenham. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND 
GOLLE&E. 

'T'HE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  i, 

J  ig02. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collejiiate  regulation's. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
agt^regate  value  of  nearly  ^goo  are  awarded  annually. 

special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University- 1 
Examinations,  for  the  F.K.C.S.,  and  lor  other  Hieher  Examinations.  1 

There  i-i  a  la»gc,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

Kor  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  W'ariikn  of  the 
College  St.  liartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINA  l'ION,  JULY  is,  lO,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year),  'i'liree  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  we!l  but  fail  10 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary 
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V[UDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

or  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
UINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
JBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


URPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
i'ORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
ICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
srman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

I  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


)OYAL    SOCIETY    for  the    PREVENTION  of 

V  CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained 

the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  March  20, 
>2 : — 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state    290 

Overdriving  and  overloading  horses   7 

Beating,  &c.,  horses,  cattle,  bear,  dogs,  &c   74 

Starving  horses,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  by  withholding  food    2S 

Travelling  horses  and  cattle  when  lame    7 

Conveying  sheep  and  fowls  improperly    5 

Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season    2 

Owners  causing  in  above   131 

Infringing  Knackers'  Sections  of  the  Act    2 


During  1902  up  to  last  return   1 


'566 


Total  for  the  present  year   i)739 

Thirty-four  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 
offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  not  received  by  the  society).  The 

ive  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 

uiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 

,o-!3  total  convictions  during  1901. 

'he  above  return  is  published  (i)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
to  show  the  society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  :  (3)  to 
mpt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
to  make  the  law  kn  wn  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly  disposed  persons 
in.st  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
:he  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 

he  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Besides  day 
y  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  of  London. 

nonymous  comolaints  of  crueliy  are  not  acted  on,  but  are  put  into  the  waste- 
ler  basket.  The  names  of  correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are 
I  ked  "  Private." 

j  heques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
:rs  should  be  addressed.    The  society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 
5  Jermyn  Street,  London.  JOHN  COL.AM.  Secretary. 

S. — Owing  to  the  society's  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
nals  have  been  enact'-d  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency, 
isseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
ards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
IS,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals 
the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
iged  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences, 
s,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man's 
ts,  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

;rsons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
jasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
ent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
lonthly  illustrated  journals,  "The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  "  The  Band 
(ercy,  "  price  \i.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
t  bers  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
ty,  a  catalogue  of  which  maybe  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
>nvictions.  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
offer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 


A  Satisfactory  Year's  Business. 

THE  thirty-ninth  ordinary  general  meeting"  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company  was 
held  on  Thursday,  at  the  ofliccs  of  the  Company,  66  and  67  Cornhill,  K.C,  Colonel 
Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report  to  the  shareholders 
having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  sa'd  :  We  have  again  the  pleasure  to  meet  you  with  what  I  think 
you  will  all  consider  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  past  year's  business  of  the  Company, 
and  in  bringing  under  your  notice  the  leading  points  of  the  report,  as  is  my  custom 
on  tiiese  occasions,  I  have  to  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  new  business  transacted 
during  the  year.  After  deducting  the  amount  declined  or  not  completed,  the 
policies  actually  issued  were  2,442  for  ^^727, 196,  with  a  new  premium  income  of 
;^3o,o88.  The  sums  assured  are  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  but  the  new 
premiums  are  a  little  less.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  younger  lives  on  the  books  of 
the  Company,  or  to  fewer  endowments  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  business  must  be 
regarded,  both  in  amount  and  quality,  as  sitisfactory.  It  is,  however,  a  favourable 
feature  of  the  business  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  year  by  year  continues  in  so 
satisfactory  a  ratio,  especially  when  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  many  cases  the 
new  bu.slness  of  companies  has  shown  a  falling-off  during  the  past  year — not 
altogether  surprising  considering  what  the  country  has  had  to  go  through.  The 
total  premium  income  of  the  company,  after  deduction  of  reassurances,  nowamounts 
to  over  ^264,000,  showing  a  small  increase  of  ^1,454  over  the  previous  year.  I  say 
small  increase,  because  for  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reporting  a  much 
more  substantial  amount  than  that ;  but  as  the  report  states,  such  is  largely 
due  to  the  lapsing  of  policies  in  South  Africa.  The  advantage,  however,  to 
the  company  is  this  :  that  the  liability  under  such  policies  has  been  extin- 
guished, and  therefore,  of  course,  the  financial  position  of  the  company 
strengthened.  Doubtless,  however,  some  of  the  holders  of  such  lapsed  policies, 
when  the  war  is  over,  may  wish  to  have  them  reinstated  under  the  liberal 
conditions  which  the  rules  of  the  company  permit.  I  would  add  to  these  remarks 
that  the  increase  to  the  premium  income  during  the  four  years  of  the  present  quin- 
quennium has  amounted  to  over  ^32,000.  I  come  now  to  the  death  claims.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  for  some  ears  to  report  that  these  have  been  each  year  well 
within  the  expectancy,  enabling  us  to  report  again  that  the  company  has  had  during 
the  four  years  of  the  quinquennium  a  most  favourable  claim  experience  compared 
with  the  expectancy  shown  by  the  tables.  The  next  point  that  I  have  to  deal  with  is 
in  regard  to  the  funds,  the  addition  during  the  past  year  having  amounted  to 
;^ioi,76o  and  the  total  increase  during  the  four  year'^  amounting  to  as  much  as 
^400,000.  The  total  funds  now  stand  at  ;^^r,62g,502,  and  yield  an  average  rate  of 
interest  on  invested  and  uninvested  amounts  of  a  little  short  of  4  per  cent.  During 
the  year,  however,  there  has  been  in  securities,  especially  those  of  a  gilt-edged 
character,  a  distinct  falling  off  in  value,  and  in  our  case  such  has  been  provided  for 
in  the  investment  reserve,  which  you  will  have  noticed  has  been  given  effect  to 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Company.  The  amount  of  that  reserve  is  in  excess  of 
the  depreciation  that  was  shown  in  the  Stock  E;,chang2  securities  as  at 
December  31  last.  Although  these  are  briefly  'the  leading  points  in  the 
report,  I  could  not  conclude  my  remarks  without  referring  to  a  very  satisfactory 
feature — the  further  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  expenditure.  Indeed,  the  expenses 
themselves  have  been  actually  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  the  ratio,  which  has 
gone  down  \  per  cent.,  would  have  shown  a  further  decrease  but  for  the  fact  of  the 
lapses  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  thereby  reducing  the  premium  income, 
on  which  the  ratio  is  based.  Another  point  to  which  I  have  to  diaw  special  atten- 
tion on  this  occasion  is  that  the  current  year  is  what  is  termed  the  bonus  year  of 
the  company— that  is,  an  actuarial  valuation  takes  place  at  the  end  of  igo2,  and  I 
appeal  to  all  connected  with  the  company  to  make  every  exertion  during  the  year  to 
considerably  increase  the  new  business.  Several  of  our  branch  representatives  are 
present,  and  I  am  sure,  from  my  experience  in  the  past  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
not  only  they,  but  all  connected  with  the  Company  at  home,  as  well  as  our  active 
and  influential  friends  and  representatives  in  Canada  and  India,  will  do  their  very 
best  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Company,  to  enable  us  at  the  end  of  another  year 
to  show  an  increase  in  our  business,  and  a  decrease  in  our  ratio  of  expenditure. 
With  the.se  r-emarks,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  move  :  "  That  the  report  of  the 
directors,  with  the  statement  of  the  revenue  account  and  balance-sheet,  together 
with  the  auditors*  certificate,  be  received,  adopted,  and  entered  on  the  minutes." 

The  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  acknowledging  a  vote  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  said  that  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company 
had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  a  distinct  honour  to  be  a  shareholder,  and 
a  still  greater  honour  to  be  a  director.  From  both  its  financial  and  general 
character  and  the  world-wide  reputation  which  it  had  obtained,  it  was  an  assurance 
company  which  any  one  might  be  proud  to  belong  to. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  shareholders,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other 
directors.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to  think  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Company  was  continuing  its  good  work  on  behalf  of  both  shareholders 
and  policy-holders.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  were  times  when  it 
was  altogether  easy  for  a  company  to  succeed  ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand 
there  was  great  competition,  on  the  other  hand  they  had  to  take  very  great  care 
to  properly  fund  what  they  might  make.  He  thought  there  was  as  much  difficulty 
in  that  as  in  anything  else  ;  but  they  had  pleasure  in  doing  their  best  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  company  successfully.  The  directors,  however,  were  only  a 
small  part  of  the  management.  They  had,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  a  iiiost  excellent 
manager,  a  most  excellent  secretary,  and  most  excellent  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  working  for  them  at  their  different  branches,  and  as  long  as  they  were  so 
well  supported  by  them  he  was  sure  the  company  would  flourish. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  cf  charge.    Replies  received. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S   NEW  BOOKS 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

THE  ANCIENT    RUINS    OF    RHODESIA.     By  R.  N. 

Hall  and  W.  G.  Neal.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
This  book  contains  descriptions  of  two  hundred  ruins  of  temples  and  forts,  and  of 
their  types  and  a^es  of  architecture.    It  describes  also  the  Sab^ean  and  Phoenician 
occupations  of  Rhodesia;    King  Solomon's  gold,   ancient  burials,  ancient  gold- 
mining,  &c.    It  is  profusely  Illustrated,  and  contains  many  Maps  and  Plans. 

HEAD-HUNTERS,     BLACK,    WHITE,     AND  BROWN. 

By  A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  15s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.  It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

"  Readers  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  curious  information  about  anthropology, 
folk-lore,  and  philology,  and  a  store  of  anecdote  and  incident." — Glasgow  Herald. 

*'  There  is  a  very  wide  and  varied  human  interest  in  the  book." — Spectator. 

CROMWELL'S  ARMY  :  a  History  of  the  English  Soldier 

during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate.    By  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  was  secured.    The  "  New  Model  "  is  described  in  minute  detail, 
and  the  author  has  made  great  use  of  unpublished  MSS. 

"  Few  military  histories  could  be  more  interesting  reading.  The  author  gives 
the  results  of  his  recondite  reading  in  a  narrative  always  full  of  matter,  and  the  story 
is  set  forth  with  a  vivacity  in  which  its  subject  loses  nothing  of  its  inherent  interest." 

Scotsman. 

"  The  boolc  is  another  triumph  for  the  Oxford  School  of  Modern  History.  'The 
work  was  well  worth  doing,  and  ir  appears  with  particular  appropriateness  just  now. 
Cromwell  was  the  creator  of  the  English  army." — Daily  Chro7iicle. 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  for  which 
Mr.  Firth  takes  rank  as  the  first  living  authority.  It  gives  in  systematic  fashion 
the  results  ot  exhaustive  research.    Admirably  interesting  pages." 

Glasgow  Herald, 

*'  To  the  military  student  this  work  will  prove  invaluable." — Daily  Mail. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT  TO 

ALEXANDER  II.     By   W.  R.    Mokfill,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With 

Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a 
study  of  original  documents,  and,  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social 
and  literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in 
Asia. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.    By  A.  D. 

Innes,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"Written  in  a  vigorous  and  eflfective  style  A  thoughtful   and  impartial 

account."— .y/^r/iZ/iTr. 

JULIUS   OESAR.     Edited  by  M.   Macmillan,  M.A. 

Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Very  handsome,  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  convenient.  No  reader  or  book- 
buyer  could  desire  a  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  form." — St.  James's  Gazeitd. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.    By  E.  T.  Green.  Crown 

8vo,  6s,  XCJutrckman  s  Library. 

THE  CHIEF  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  V,y 

J.  Stephenson-,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  ^ 
An  attempt  to  present  in  clear  and  popular  form  the  main  tiuths  of  the  Faith. 
The  book  is  intended  fur  lay  woikers  in  the  Church,  for  educated  parents,  and  for 
teachers  generally. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  TS.  6d.  net  :  leather,  2s.  61.  net. 

THE   PARADISO   OF   DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F. 

Carv.    Edited  by  Paget  Tovnbee. 

MARRIAGE.     By  Susan    Ferrier.     Edited   by  Miss 

Ctooorichf- REEK  and  Lord  InDESLEir.H.    2  vols. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY.    By  Laurence  Sterne. 

Edited  by  Herbert  Paul. 

ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    By  Charles^ 

Lamb.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 


FICTION 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  NOVEL  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  co?itinuous 
demand  for 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY, 

By   LUCAS  .MALET, 
they  are  about  to  publish  a  large  SIXTH  EDITION, 
which  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  No  man  who  faces  tlie  book  without  prejudice  will  deny  that  it  is  conceived  and 

carried  out  in  a  feailess  and  honourable  spirit,  with  a  high  moral  purpose  A 

novel  so  far-rcachini^  in  scope  has  not  often  been  planned,  and  perhaps  the  thing 
most  evident  about  it  as  a  work  of  a't  is  the  lorjg  and  perfect  elaboration  in 
forethought,  the  architectural  completeness  of  the  whole." 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwvnn,  in  the  /Ve7v  !.iberal  Revietv. 

PLOTS.     By  Bernard  Capes,  Author  of  "The  Lake 

f)f  WiMc."    ("rown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  stories  are  excellently  fanciful  and  concentrated,  and  i(uite  worthy  of  the 
author'.'!  best  work." — Morning  Leader. 


A  HEROINE  FROM  FINLAND.     By  Paul  Waineman 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  An  idyl  of  country  life  which  has  the  charm  of  entire  novelty  and  freshness."' 

Morning  Leader. 

"  Fresh  in  subject  and  treatment." — Academy. 

"This  tal6_  of  Russian  and  Finnish  life  is  a  most  readable  and  enthralling  on 
The  story  is  simple  yet  strong,  and  reveals  intimate  knowledge  of  Finnish  life  ar 
manners. " — Scotsman. 

"  A  delightful  ilory." —Daily  Express. 

".A  vivid  picture  of  pastoral  life  in  a  beautiful  and  too  little  known  country." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  lovely  tale." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  VICTORS.     By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  "Th 

Countess  Tekla."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  very   convincing   study  of  American   life  in  its  busine5S  and  politic; 
aspects." — Pilot. 

"  Mr.  Barr  has  a  rich  sense  of  humour." — Onlooker. 

"  Good  writing,  illuminating  skttches  of  character,  and  constant  variety  of  seen 
and  incident.  ' — Times. 

"  The  method  of  this  book  is  Zola's  in  closeness  to  its  purpose  and  fulness  of  detai 
but  it  does  not  weary  us  by  the  monotony  of  either.  *  The  Boss'  is  a  new  an 
powerful  figure  in  fiction." — World, 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  the  time." — Liverpool  Mct-cury. 

I  CROWN  THEE  XING.    By  Max  Pemberton.  Witl 

Illustrations  by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forestier.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

**  A  romance  of  high  adventure,  of  love  and  war.  It  is  a  story  of  true  love,  ? 
indomitable  will,  and  of  steadfastness  that  nothing  can  withstand." — Daily  News. 

'*  The  reader's  interest  is  enthralled  from  the  opening  chapter  to  the  closin 
scenes.  " — Leeds  Mercury. 

*'  A  stirring  tale," — Outlook. 

LOST    PROPERTY.     By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  c 

"  a  Son  of  the  State."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  story  is  an  interesting  and  animated  picture  of  the  struggle  for  life  i 
London,  with  a  natural  humour  and  tenderness  of  its  own."— Scotsman. 

"  A  simple  delicate  bit  of  work,  which  will  give  pleasure  to  many  Much  stud 

of  the  masses  has  made  him,  not  mad,  but  strong,  and — wonder  of  wonders- 
cheerful." —  Times. 

"  A  really  delightful  life  history  of  a  London  foundling.  Once  more  we  have  f 
thank  Mr.  Pett  Ridije  for  an  admirable  study  of  London  life." — Spectator.  \ 

SORDON.     By  Benjamin   Swift,  Author  of  "  Siret 

City."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"The  author  tells  his  story  with  great  dramatic  intentness,  with  simplicity  ar^ 
strength."— /Ja/Zy  News.  ...  / 

"A  remarkable,  vrnturesome,  painful,  and  interesting  book.  The  story  ' 
beautifully  told  ;  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read  such  writing  ,  so  simple,  finely  balancei 
graceful,  refined,  yet  forcible." — World. 

THE    STORY    OF    TERESA.     By    A.  MacdoneliI 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  A  piece  of  distinguished  literary  workmanship  fine  descriptive  passages,  an 

quaint,  vivid,  rural  ^Aztur^^."— Bookman.  ' 

"  The  book  is  bracing  as  the  moor  itself.  It  has  a  threefold  interest  ;  its  kee» 
characterisation,  its  psychological  insight,  and  its  philosophy  of  life.  " — Pilot.  'i 

DRIFT.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  ; 

"  Well  told  and  full  of  incident  and  character."— /Ko^-Zt^. 

"A  powerfully  wrought  story.  "  -  Birmingham  Past. 

"  There  is  power  in  tne  story  and  plenty  of  action." — Lloyds. 

OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS  SWAMP.    By  Edith  Rickert 

Crown  8vo  6s. 

"  A  tale  in  which  a  note  of  freshness  and  individuality  is  struck,  and  the  delicat 
question  of  colour  is  handled  with  originality  and  power.  It  has  fine  thrillin 
moments." — Spectator. 

'■  This  is  a  rousmg  story  of  life  and  ad  venture  in  the  'United  States  of  nearly 
century  ago,  with  as  much  of  incident  and  horror  as  mixed  blood  and  physic; 
atavism,  roving  p'r.icy  and  war  with  England,  can  supply." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  UPFOLD  MANOR.   By  C.  E.  Denny 

Crown  8vo.  6s, 
"  A  fine  tragic  story." —IVeekly  Register. 

MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER.    By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne 

Author  of  "  Captain  Kettle."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Mr.  Horrocks  is  a  good  second  to  the  unapproachable  Captain  Kettle."  ! 

Academy.  ^ 

'  The  purser  is  a  diverting  discovery,  and  his  adventures  are  related  wit> 
vigour." — Daily  Chronicle. 

■  "  Mr.  Horrocks  is  sublime."—  Manchester  Guardian. 

THE    LAND    OF  THE 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"An  exciting  story  the  plot  and  passion  are  managed  with  skill,  and  tb 

author  shows  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  depicting  human  character." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

THE     MASTER     OF     BEECHWOOD.     By  Adelini 

Serceant,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  KEYS  OF  THE  HOUSE.    By  Algernon  Gissing 

Crown  Svo.  6>. 

"  The  book  is  carefully  built  up,  piece  by  piece.  The  figure  of  Brant  himsel: 
moving  amongst  his  i  eople  in  his  lonely  parish  of  the  hills,  is  one  that  long  remain 
with  the  reader."  y  TelrgrapU. 

"A  story  uf  absorbing  inteK^t."  —  Liverpool  Mercury. 

A  HEART  OF  FLAME.    By  C.  F.  Embree.    Crown  Svo 

6s. 

LOVE  CROWN  COLD.    By  Annie  Swan.    Crown  Svo, 

5S.  I 

WITH  HOOPS  OF  STEEL.    By  Florence  Finch  Kelly^ 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  i 

THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS.    By  Mrs.  Everare] 

Cotes  (Saka  Jeannetp  Duncan).    Illustrated.   Crown  Svo.  6j.  , 


LOST.     By    W.  Satcheli^ 
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beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  a  common  fault  to  j'udge  by  bulk  rather  than  by 
isence  and  hence  the  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  corn, 
hich  is  to  bring  in  a  mere  two  or  three  millions,  has 
:en  generally  accepted  almost  as  a  tinkering,  temporary 
medy.  In  reality  it  makes  this  Budget  altogether 
markable.  No  doubt  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  will 
isist  his  critics  ;  he  will  argue  that  the  duty  will  not 
jnefit  English  farmers  ;  for  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
so  good  a  free-trader  could  be  convicted  of  doing 
lything  that  could  give  one  of  his  own  countrymen 
ly  trade  advantage  over  the  foreigner ;  and  he 
ill  hasten  to  assure  tender  Cobdenites  that  he  was 
ily  seeking  revenue  in  a  time  of  stress,  not  bolster- 
g  any  nation  or  industry.  But  those  who  are 
)t  hampered  by  a  Cobdenite  heritage  have  no 
;ed  to  conceal  the  truth  that  this  duty  on  corn  comes 
1  the  top  of  a  steady  change  in  public  opinion, 
id  is  a  confession  that  Free  trade  is  no  more  inde- 
indent  of  qualification  than  other  principles  Nor  is 
necessary  to  blush  with  shame,  if  this  broadening  of 
le  base  of  taxation  should  incidentally  assist  the 
rmers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perverted  of  fiscal 
llacies  that  advantage  to  one  man  is  to  be  subtracted 
Dm  the  good  bestowed  on  the  community. 

The  wild  forecasts  of  the  Budget  with  which  the 
iblic  amused  itself  were  almost  all  falsified.  Only 
le  new  indirect  tax  is  suggested,  the  duty  of  T^d.  a 
indredweight  on  all  grain  and  a  correlative  duty  of 
1.  on  meal  and  flour  ;  and  only  two  of  the  indirect 
xes  increased  :  a  penny  to  be  added  to  the  income- 
X,  with  a  promise  that  this  should  be  the  first  tax  to 
relieved  when  opportunity  offers  ;  and  an  additional 
:nny  on  all  loans  and  cheques.  With  regard  to  the 
;ome  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year  there  would  have 
en  a  large  surplus  if  a  considerable  sum  had  not  been 
ken  out  of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
jiich  exceeded  the  119  millions  provided  by  the  special 
I  ins  since  the  beginning  of  the  two  war^.  To  the 
liulting  deficit  more  than  ^18,000,000  has  to  be  added 
I  which  are  included  gratuities  to  the  soldiers  and  pro- 
Lion  for  bringing  them  home,  the  interest  on  the  fresh 


debt,  money  for  the  relief  of  our  sugar  colonies  and 
provision  [for  the  constabulary  in  the  new  colonies, 
leaving  a  net  deficit  of  1,000,000,  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund. 
This  it  is  proposed  to  make  good  by  borrowing 
^32,000,000,  by  raising,  in  rough  figures,  ;^5, 000,000 
through  the  new  taxation  and  by  utilising  a  balance  of 
;^4,ooo,ooo  from  last  year's  Treasury  account. 

The  whole  debate  was  introduced  by  an  unwonted 
note  of  unconscious  humour.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  with  every  appearance  of  meaning  what  he 
said  asked  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  if  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  put  off  the  debate.  For  the  sake  of  the 
scene   in  the  House,  crowded  with  members  all  in 

'  a  state  of  suspended  tension,  we  wish  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  said  Yes.  Sir  Henry  Catnpbell- 
Bannerman    had   in   his    head    some    idea    of  the 

i  alteration  in  the  plans  made  by  the  hopes  of  peace, 
but  it  is  an  inadequate,  if  Scottish,  reason  for  failing 
to  see  the  point  of  his  own  unintentional  humour. 
He  showed  the  same  negative  faculty  when  he  wound 

"~  up  the  debate  on  the  last  vote  of  censure  by  asking  a 
succession  of  questions,  which  were  certainly  not  rhe- 

!  torical  and  yet  by  the  state  of  the  debate  and  the  hour 
of  the  clock  could  not  be  answered. 

Except  by  farmers  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  duty  on  corn  that  flour  should  be  taxed 
proportionately  ;  but  the  two  are  not  necessarily  on  the 

!  same  footing.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
a  common  complaint  among  farmers  that  bran  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  price,  till  it  is  now  approximately  as 
dear  as  flour.  The  reason  is  that  more  and  more  flour 
has  been  imported  into  the  country  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  also  to  import  the  rejected  part  of 
the  grain.  If  such  a  duty  was  put  upon  flour  as  would 
compel  foreign  merchants  to  grind  iheir  wheat  in  this 
country,'  British  labour  would  benefit  and  the  farmers 
would  get  a  valuable  commodity  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It 
is  possible  that  some  foreign  merchants  might  be  in- 
convenienced ;  but  even  if  the  duty  on  flour  was  pro- 
hibitive it  could  not  be  sufficient  to  aff"ect  the  price  of 

:  bread. 

j      In  the  Colonies  the  Budget  has  been  received  with  a 
'  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  not  wholly  unqualified 
by    disappointment    that    Sir   Michael  Hicks-Beach 
appears  to  have  given  no  thought  to  any  preferential 
!  scheme.    Imperial  finance  threatens  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
with  serious  difficulties  in  Canada.    His  Free-trade  pre- 
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dilections  were  held  in  the  debate  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  to  be  responsible 
for  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  failure  to  place  colonial 
corn  on  a  diflferent  footing  from  foreign.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  hardly  gone  forward  recently  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  if  he  is  not  careful, 
he  will  speak  at  the  Coronation  functions  with  a  good 
deal  less  authority  than  he  spoke  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee.  His  imperialism 
is  not  now  as  unchallenged  as  it  was.  Under  its  cloak 
he  managed  to  take  a  step  towards  Free  trade,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  colonies 
and  the  Mother-country  in  all  their  bearings  has  given 
the  Opposition  a  weapon  which  Mr.  Borden  and  his 
friends  were  not  slow  to  seize.  The  Canadian  Premier 
has  hitherto  scouted  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  could 
go  back  on  Free  trade,  but  now  he  urges  that  the  corn 
duty  will  render  a  system  of  closer  trade  relations 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  easier  of 
arrangement.  In  that  he  is  no  doubt  right  but  he 
must  really  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  is  in  favour 
of  a  one-sided  fiscal  system  or  of  reciprocity. 

Thanks  to  a  mixture  of  tactless  candour  and  silly  reti- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  others  the 
Spion  Kop  disaster  is  still  a  cause  of  national  irritation. 
At  last,  two  years  after  the  fight,  we  have  the  whole 
truth.  The  suppressed  paragraphs  which  are  now 
published  are  a  despatch  from  Thorneycroft,  giving  the 
reason  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  top  of  Spion 
Kop,  an  unimportant  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
and  a  criticism  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  of  General 
Warren  :  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the  light  of 
General  Buller's  recent  letters  that  he  himself 
writes  "  in  forwarding  this  report  I  am  constrained 
to  make  remarks  not  necessarily  for  publication  ".  The 
"remarks"  are  an  accusation  against  Sir  Charles 
Warren  of  disastrous  slowness  and  such  an  inability  to 
use  his  staff  and  subordinates  that  "  I  can  never  employ 
him  again  on  an  independent  command ".  He  con- 
tinues "on  the  igth  I  ought  to  have  assumed  command 
myself.  I  saw  that  things  were  not  going  well.  Indeed 
everyone  saw  that.  I  blame  myself  now  for  not  having 
done  so  ".  His  reason  for  not  doing  so  was  a  fear  of 
discrediting  Sir  Charles  Warren.  In  short  what  hap- 
pened was  that  everyone  deputed  someone  else  and 
while  our  officers  were  evading  responsibility  the  Boers 
were  able  effectually  to  strengthen  an  originally  weak 
position. 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  The  considerable  suc- 
cesses on  the  field  should  strengthen  not  a  little  the 
good  intentions  of  the  conferring  leaders.  After  a 
series  of  successful  marches  Colonel  Colenbrander 
hemmed  in  Beyers'  commando  at  Pylkop  and  after  a 
fine  attack  by  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  the  laager  and 
100  captives  were  taken.  It  is  thought  that  Beyers 
himself  escaped  over  a  precipitous  hill.  The  full  news 
of  Colonel  Kekewich's  engagement  near  Rooiwal 
show  it  to  have  been  a  considerable  success.  He  was 
Very  boldly  attacked  and  lost  7  killed  and  50  wounded  ; 
but  the  enemy  suffered  much  more  severely  ;  44  were 
killed,  including  Commandant  Potgieter  and  20 
prisoners  were  taken  and  three  guns.  In  the  Western 
Transvaal  General  Ian  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Rochfort 
have  harried  the  enemy  continuously  and  accounted  for 
139  men.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  Bo'er  leaders 
came  in  the  Boer  forces  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  eight  hundred.  One  incident  ha**  to  be  regretted, 
a  patrol  was  cut  up  near  Bultfontein,  3  men  were 
killed,  14  wounded  and  some  prisoners  taken.  During 
the  week  the  columns  reported  55  Boers  killed,  43 
wounded  and  167  surrendered. 

While  criticisms  on  peace  prospects  have  been  oscil- 
lating between  hope  and  gloom,  no  single  new  fact  has 
emerged  since  Mr.  Balfour's  guarded  statement  and 
the  assembling  of  the  negotiators  at  Pretoria.  The 
delegates  are  still  discussing  in  camera,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  secresy  has  not  been  broken 
there  any  more  th;in  the  result  of  the  discussions  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  has  met  four  times  in  five  days,  or  of 
the  conference  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  the  King  has  been 


divulged  here.  Hopefulness  for  the  moment  prevails, 
and  arguing  a  priori  the  prolongation  of  the  discussion 
is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  an  inference,  which  has  the  certitude  of 
fact,  that  the  Boers  will  not  so  far  go  back  on  their  old 
character  as  to  omit  to  bluff.  They  tried  to  get  an 
armistice  and  they  will  try  with  obstinacy  to  get  every 
shred  of  concession  which  they  conceive  possible. 
Irritation,  incident  to  the  pursuit,  may  prevent  any 
agreement,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  men 
assembled  with  their  minds  made  up  to  surrender  inde- 
pendence, temporarily.  If  that  is  so,  peace  must  be  at 
least  possible,  whatever  difficulties  arise  over  other 
questions  :  an  amnesty  to  rebels  or  the  reinstatement 
of  the  surrendered. 

Harvard  University  has  been  conducting  itself  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  country 
but  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  an 
English  community  of  culture  as  to  the  treatment  due 
to  a  friendly  nation.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  professors 
and  students  attended  to  hear  speeches  from  the  "  Boer 
delegates  "  and  rapturously  applauded  their  character- 
istic attacks  on  the  English  Army.  The  style  of  oratory 
that  appeals  to  a  Harvard  audience  may  be  gauged  by 
the  following  samples.  Dr.  Muller  stated  that  "  England 
allowed  the  Boers  to  overcome  the  natives  and  other 
obstacles  she  could  not  meet".  "  It  is  a  shame"  said 
the  other  "  delegate  "  *'  that  the  English  will  not  allow 
doctors  to  attend  to  our  wounded".  "The  English 
seem  to  wish  to  attain  their  object  by  letting  our  wives, 
our  mothers  and  our  babes  die  of  thirst  and  starvation." 
This  is  the  kind  of  rubbish  which  an  audience  of  650 
cultured  professors  and  undergraduates  of  Harvard 
heard  not  only  without  protest  but  with  wild  applause, 
an  audience  supposed  in  America  to  be  almost  Anglo- 
maniac.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
there  is  a  Boer  Relief  Fund  at  Harvard  which  amounts 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  234  dollars  50  cents,  for  all 
the  world  as  at  a  popular  Parisian  cafe  in  the  Ladysmith 
time. 

The  discovery  of  the  brutality  of  some  American 
soldiers  in  the  Philippine  war  has  brought  a  feeling  of 
shame  upon  the  whole  country.  American  officers  are 
not  more  disposed  to  cruelty  than  those  of  other  nations 
and  there  never  was  a  war  in  which  some  amount  of 
naked  brutality  was  not  set  loose.  But  the  shame  of 
the  nation  in  this  case  is  largely  the  result  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  and  the 
claims  to  the  new  humanity  which  were  preached  at  the 
beginning.  One  must  ask  if  such  crimes  as  are  now 
brought  to  light  are  not  also  a  part  of  "  the  white  man's 
burden  "  and  a  natural  sequel  of  the  treacherous  attack 
on  "the  Filipino  Martyrs"  in  February  1899?  The 
conduct  of  the  officers,  Australian  by  birth  but  hardly 
by  nationality,  who  have  now  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  in  South  Africa,  suggests  an  unhappy  parallel  to 
the  murders  in  the  Philippines.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  the  officers  belonged  to  Irregulars  collected  on  the 
spot  and  that  our  Government  never  claimed  that  this 
war  was  fought  "  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  for  the 
protection  of  a  weak  people  from  the  cruelties  of  a 
merciless  oppressor  ".  The  bitterness  of  that  satire  is 
spared  us. 

Sir  Hubert  Jerningham's  eulogy  of  the  British  r6gime 
at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday  would 
have  been  rather  more  convincing  if  he  had  found 
less  to  admire  in  Dutch  methods.  That  the  Dutch 
have  taken  a  paternal  view  of  native  interests  in  the 
Far  East  is  a  revelation.  The  chronic  troubles  of 
Acheen  in  this  event  must  be  due  to  base  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents ;  in  South  .Htrica  the 
century-long  differences  of  Dutch  and  British  origin- 
ated in  the  efforts  of  the  British,  not  always  wisely 
directed,  to  save  the  native  from  Dutch  brutality.  Sir 
Hubert  Jerningham  was  on  less  debatable  ground  in 
dealing  with  the  imperial  question  generally.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Imperial  authorities  should  occupy  tliemselves  with  the 
greater  problems  and  leave  the  minor  to  local  ad- 
ministrators,   lu  the  case  of  tlie  self- governing  colonies 
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this  is  done  already,  but  there  are  innumerable  Crown 
colonies  whose  local  interests  are  still  the  subject  of 
imperial  concern.  As  the  Crown  colonies  are  seriously 
victimised  by  the  economic  system  of  the  metropolis, 
the  slackening  of  the  official  bonds  obviously  might 
serve  the  cause  of  imperial  federation.  In  considering 
the  need  of  a  really  imperial  fiscal  system,  the  case  of 
the  Crown  colonies  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  Sir 
Hubert  Jerningham's  reminder  that  they  exist  and  have 
interests  was  both  opportune  and  necessary. 

It  is  natural  that  the  assassination  of  M.  Sipiaguine, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  should  be  every- 
where accepted  as  a  crime  emerging  from  political  dis- 
content. A  few  months  ago  an  attempt  was  made  on 
the  life  of  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  and  from  time  to  time 
lately  sudden  stirrings  of  seditions  have  given  hint  of 
the  volcanic  energy  of  discontent  "  suppositus  cineri 
doloso  ".  The  assassin  of  M.  Sipiaguine  was  himself  a 
rebellious  student  who  had  been  punished  and  pardoned. 
Though  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance,  though 
not  the  iniquity,  of  this  or  that  crime,  the  duel,  which 
the  Empress  Catherine  foretold,  between  revolution  and 
autocracy  has  to  be  fought  out.  There  is  no  picture  of 
solidity  to  compare  with  the  Russian  Empire  as  we  see 
it  on  the  map  :  but  internally  this  antagonism  has  to 
be  eliminated. 

Though  like  all  great  movements  the  Belgian  strikes, 
or  general  strike,  draw  its  origin  from  deeper,  the 
immediate  cause  is  political,  a  demand  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-one  and  to  put 
an  end  to  plural  voting.  At  present  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  has  shown  itself  admirably  firm  and 
refused  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  revising  the  con- 
stitution. But  Belgium,  to  use  Carlyle's  simile  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  is  on  the  way  to  Niagara.  One  is  com- 
pelled also  to  put  his  interrogative:  "And  after?", 
though  at  thfs  date  his  answer,  when  disengaged  from 
its  sulphurous  expression,  suggests  no  true  solution. 
The  great  weakness  of  the  agitators  is  their  tendency 
to  illegal  excesses,  but  the  leaders  after  the  first  rioting 
in  Brussels  seem  to  have  induced  the  bulk  of  the  men 
to  preserve  order.  If  the  organisation  is  successful  in 
this  and  in  keeping  the  strikes  general,  it  mayl3e  for  the 
time  irresistible.  "Vox  populi  "  is  not  "Vox  Dei" 
but  it  is  unfortunately  a  force  and  a  force  that  knows  not 
argument.  Now  that  300,000  men  are  "out",  it  is  of 
small  use  to  point  out  the  folly  of  their  ambition  and 
the  little  good  that  its  fulfilment  is  likely  to  bring  them. 

The  Irish  Government  has  proclaimed  according  to  a 
short  notice  in  the  "Dublin  Gazette"  nine  counties 
and  two  county  boroughs.  The  decision  has  been  taken 
as  a  proclamation  of  the  United  Irish  League  but  this 
organisation  is  not  specifically  mentioned  nor  has  been 
elevated  into  the  pleasant  martyrdom  of  a  "dangerous 
association  ".  The  Government  has  been  faced  by  the 
old  Irish  dilemma :  summary  methods  arouse  Irishmen  to 
opposition,  even  to  a  temporary  agreement,  tolerance 
on  the  other  tempts  them  to  press  what  they  consider 
yielding  authority  as  far  as  it  can  be  driven.  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  always  been  free  from  the  passion  for 
coercion  which  has  distinguished  and  disgraced  some 
English  and  as  many  Irish  politicians  ;  so  we  must 
conclude  that  this  resort  to  the  Crimes  Act  had  become 
necessary.  The  debate  was  remarkable.  Mr.  Redmond 
gave  the  House  an  astonishing  piece  of  oratory.  We 
wholly  endorse  his  denunciation  of  the  sensational 
appeals  for  coercion  made  in  some  London  papers.  Mr. 
Redmond  certainly  stimulated  Mr.  Wyndham  to  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  he  has  made.  1  he  agitator  with 
the  "  instinct  of  a  bluebottle  fly"  remains  a  permanent 
portrait  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  polemics  Mr.  Wyndham 
did  not  omit  to  make  felt  his  sympathy  for  the  Irish 
peasant.  But  when  all  is  said  his  naked  point  remains 
unavoidable.  While  one  person  is  deprived  of  the 
necessities  of  life  by  boycotting,  the  Crimes  Act  is  a 
necessity. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Bill  which 
last  session,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Claude  Hay,  was 
■rejected  because  the  company  had  evaded  their  obliga- 


tions with  respect  to  the  rehousing  of  the  working 
classes  dispossessed  by  their  improvement  schemes 
passed  its  second  reading  on  Thursday.  But  the  action 
of  Mr.  Hay  in  the  matter,  and  his  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  the  housing  clauses 
in  railway  Bills,  are  justified  by  Thursday's  proceedings. 
Mr.  Ritchie  informed  the  House  that  the  company  would 
provide  all  the  accommodation  of  which  their  opera- 
tions had  threatened  to  deprive  their  tenants.  The 
laughter  of  the  House  when  Colonel  Lockwood  ven- 
tured to  pledge  the  good  faith  of  the  company  that 
rents  should  not  be  raised  is  significant  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  motives  of  railway  companies.  Mr. 
Burns'  remark  that  this  year  twenty  thousand  people 
will  be  dispossessed  by  the  companies  shows  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject.  What  is  the  good  of  per- 
petually talking  about  housing,  if  these  bodies  are  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  whatever 
is  done  ? 

Mere  professional  opponents  of  the  Education  Bill, 
the  Evangelical  Free  Church  Councils  and  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  gave  public  demonstrations  on  Tuesday  of 
the  bitter  spirit  in  which  they  intend  to  oppose  the  Bill. 
To  wreck  the  Bill  or  break  the  Government  expresses  the 
object  they  have  in  view,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Bill  is 
welcomed  as  affording  a  centre  of  political  opposition 
more  than  it  is  disliked  as  an  educational  measure. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  "  Liberal 
Party  ",  at  last  thoroughly  united,  so  he  tells  them,  are 
to  be  at  their  service.  Neither  the  spirit  in  which  the 
opposition  is  to  be  conducted  nor  the  arguments  about 
clericalism,  religious  freedom,  popular  control  and  the 
rest  are  worth  any  more  consideration  than  they  have 
been  worth  at  any  time  since  they  were  invented 
to  excuse  the  monopoly  of  education  which  these 
secularists  wish  to  possess.  We  have  only  been  treated 
to  specimens  of  the  kind  of  agitation  for  which  the 
Bill  affords  infinite  opportunities  if  it  remains 
optional.  The  Government  must  meet  the  hostility  of 
the  enemy  by  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters, 
and  nothing  will  do  this  more  effectively  than  joining 
decisive  battle  by  making  the  Bill  compulsory  which  all 
educationists  desire  it  to  be. 

If  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  had  not  been 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bar,  it  is  not  very 
evident  what  would  have  been  found  to  talk  about. 
None  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Report  was  dis- 
cussed except  the  Long  Vacation.  Last  year's  meeting 
was  in  favour  of  altering  the  dates  to  i  August  till 
12  October  from  12  August  till  24  October.  There  is  no 
desire  for  shortening  it  and  the  method  of  bringing 
about  an  alteration,  if  there  is  to  bean  alteration,  would 
preferably  be  by  Order  in  Council,  lest  discussion  in 
Parliament  should  suggest  curtailment  as  one  means  of 
facilitating  business  in  the  Courts.  Encomiums,  no  doubt 
deserved,  were  lavished  on  the  law  officers  for  their  skill 
in  managing  the  country's  delicate  legal  complications 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  It  is  possible  that  other- 
wise the  "  Bundesrath  "  and  "  Herzog  "  incidents  might 
have  been  more  serious.  At  any  rate  Sir  Robert  Finlay 
was  very  sure  that  with  all  the  extra  stress  of  work 
thrown  on  the  law  officers  they  could  not  have  carried 
on  private  practice  in  the  Courts  ;  and  it  was  because 
he  would  not  part  with  his  private  practice  that  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  their  eulogiser,  refused  to  accept  his 
old  post.  Sir  Robert  must  have  been  glad  of  the  topic, 
considering  the  extremely  barren  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing's business. 

A  terrible  explosion  by  which  eleven  lives  were  lost 
occurred  on  Tuesday  on  H.M.S.  "Mars".  While  at 
gun  practice  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  a  missfire  took 
place  in  each  of  the  forward  barbette  guns.  With  the 
intention  of  ensuring  safety,  orders  were  given  that  the 
charge  in  one  of  the  guns  should  be  fired  by  the  auxiliary 
firing  circuit.  All  that  is  known,  or  probably  will  be 
known,  is  that  four  minutes  after  the  order  the  breech 
block  of  the  gun  was  blown  out  with  such  force  that 
eleven  men  in  the  barbette  were  killed  and  six  severely 
wounded.  It  is  probable  that  the  second  attempt  to  fire 
the  gun  failed  and  that  in  order  to  investigate  the  bolt 
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was  loosened  too  soon  ;  but  the  only  certain  fact  is 
that  the  disaster  was  due  to  some  carelessness  or 
mistaken  order,  not  to  any  flaw  in  the  metal  of  the 
gun  or  its  mechanism. 

Last  year  112,000  people,  almost  all  of  them  over- 
borne by  the  stress  of  local  enthusiasm,  witnessed  the 
final  of  the  English  Football  Cup  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
An  equally  large  crowd  similarly  ecstatic  will  assemble 
to-day  and  the  sentiment  of  North  against  South  has 
been  again  stimulated  to  the  pitch  of  absurdity  by  all 
the  football  critics.  When  one  is  aware  of  all  the 
intrigue  and  greed  which  is  now  associated  with 
the  collection  from  the  ends  of  the  world  of  a  local 
team,  one  hardly  knows  whether  more  to  wonder  at 
the  willing  gullibility  of  the  spectators  or  to  dread 
the  contagion  of  the  professional  spirit.  Neither  the 
Southampton  nor  Sheffield  team  is  in  any  true  sense 
local  though  the  exchequer  of  one  has  been  mostly 
filled  by  Southern  and  of  the  other  by  Northern  spec- 
tators. The  gladiatorial  exhibition  is  fortunately  held 
in  an  amphitheatre  so  well  adapted  for  a  crowd  that 
small  risk  of  such  an  accident  as  happened  at  Glasgow 
need  be  feared. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  to  the  Speaker  is  presum- 
ably given  with  the  idea  of  providing  him  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech — an  opportunity  the 
dignity  of  his  office  generally  denies  him.  Mr.  Speaker 
Gully  took  his  opportunity  not  entirely  amiss,  for  his 
reminiscences  of  speeches  by  his  predecessors  were 
interesting.  Generally  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
well  for  Mr.  Speaker  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Of  the 
other  speeches  Mr.  Morley's  was  the  best  and  was 
extremely  good.  Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous 
than  his  distinction  between  the  ministerial  and  oppo- 
sition leaders  that  when  the  ministerialists  fell  out 
amongst  themselves  they  retired  to  bed,  hiding  their 
differences  under  the  blankets,  while  the  opposition 
leaders  in  dissidence  promptly  resorted  to  the  platform 
and  to  dinners.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Morley  did  not  keep  up 
this  happy  strain  ;  for  his  serious  encomiums  on  the 
House  of  Commons  will  hardly  bear  scrutiny.  We  are 
extremely  amused  at  the  anxiety  displayed  in  this 
morning's  "Times"  by  Sir  John  Rolleston  and  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Martin  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  were 
at  this  dinner.  What  a  terrible  thing  to  be  left  out  of 
the  list  of  guests  !  Where  will  the  itch  for  notoriety 
end  ? 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  were  of  a  favourable 
character,  a  marked  increase  in  the  reserve  and  propor- 
tion having  taken  place  during  the  period  under  review, 
the  former  showing  an  increase  of  ;^756,790  at 
^24,394,210  and  the  latter  being  stronger  by  2^  per  cent, 
at  505^  per  cent.  The  market  repaid  ^1,721,650  to  the 
central  institution  on  balance  but  to  effect  this  other  de- 
posits representing  the  market  balances  were  drawn  upon 
forJ_;^865,6oo.  The  active  note  circulation  contracted  by 
;^3o7,490  and  with  the  return  of  gold  from  abroad  of 
^115,000  the  bullion  and  coin  showed  an  increase  of 
^449,300.  The  feature  in  the  Consol  market  has  been 
the  announcement  of  the  new  loan  of  ;^32,ooo,ooo  at 
930  per  cent.,  ^16,000,000  of  which  has  been  taken 
firm  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  the  balance  is  likely  to 
prove  over-subscribed  at  least  a  dozen  times.  The 
premier  security  has  naturally  been  adversely  affected 
by  this  fresh  emission  but  quotations  have  hardened  up 
to  94yV;  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  value  of  the 
letters  of  allotment  for  the  new  loan  to  i  I'u- 

A  brighter  period  appears  to  have  set  in  for  home 
railway  stocks,  the  southern  lines  especially  being  in 
favour.  American  rails  have  shown  marked  advances 
and,  the  fear  of  a  corner  in  Louisville  shares  having 
been  dissipated  by  the  pronouncement  of  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Morgan  as  to  the  control  of  the  line,  there  is  great 
buoyancy  in  every  stock.  The  South  African  mining 
market  has  been  firm  without  however  much  fresh 
business  and  the  course  of  the  market  continues  to 
follow  the  peace  negotiations.  The  remaining  markets 
have  been  quiet  with  no  special  feature.  Consols  94i'fl. 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February  1902). 


A  SURPRISINGLY  SENSIBLE  BUDGET. 

THE  Budget,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
unfolded  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday, 
seems  at  first  sight  a  hum-drum  affair  enough,  wherein 
lies  the  cleverness  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  A  loan 
of  ^£'32,000,000,  a  further  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  new  taxes  to  the  tune  of  ;£5, 150,000,  do  not 
strike  one  as  sensational.  But  in  reality  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  third  war  Budget  is  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  revolution.  War  is  a  rough  and  wonderfully 
efficient  schoolmaster.  If  the  Boers  have  failed  to  drive 
the  British  out  of  South  Africa,  they  have  at  least 
succeeded  in  driving  Cobden  out  of  Downing  Street,  a 
great  victory  for  which  we  ought  to  thank  them.  In 
1840,  when  Bright  and  Cobden  first  took  the  platform, 
the  logic  of  facts  was  for  them,  or  all  their  eloquence 
and  energy  had  been  in  vain.  Other  nations  wanted 
our  manufactures,  and  we  wanted  their  corn.  Wages 
were  low  and  corn  was  dear.  The  choice  lay  be- 
tween raising  the  price  of  labour  and  lowering 
the  price  of  grain.  Bright  and  Cobden  belonged 
to  the  class  of  manufacturers,  and  they  naturally 
preferred  the  fall  of  rents  to  the  rise  of  wages.  The 
alliance  of  genius  with  economic  truth  must  always 
be  irresistible  :  and  the  manufacturers  beat  the  land- 
lords hollow,  though  the  latter  briefed  another  genius, 
Disraeli,  to  defend  them.  But  economic  truth  is  a 
fluent,  not  a  fixed,  doctrine  :  it  changes  with  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  world.  England,  having  ruined 
her  agricultural  interest,  remained  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  food  :  while  steam,  electricity, 
foreign  loans,  and  scientific  processes  of  production 
robbed  her  of  the  monopoly  of  manufactures.  Thus 
what  was  economically  true  in  1846  beca.Tie  economi- 
cally false  twenty-five  years  later.  This  fact  has  been 
patent  to  every  thinking  man  for  a  very  long  time  : 
I  but  Bright  and  Cobden,  who  came  from  the  Puritan 
middle  class,  managed  to  invest  their  one-sided  Free 
Trade  with  a  kind  of  moral  sanction,  so  that  the  man  in 
the  street,  and  more  especially  the  man  in  the  field,  took 
it  for  something  as  imperative  and  immutable  as  the 
decalogue.  Two  years  and  a  half  of  war,  however,  have 
set  us  on  thinking  about  the  ways  of  raising  money,  and 
asking  ourselves  whether  it  is  economically  sound  to  lean 
entirely  for  revenue  on  articles  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce at  home,  such  as  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine,  while 
we  admit  duty  free  commodities  which  we  do  or  might 
produce  ourselves,  such  as  corn,  flour,  timber,  steel, 
and  many  others.  Until  the  other  day,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  was  counted  of  the  straitest  sect  of 
Cobdenites  :  but  he  too,  in  the  delicate  phrase  of  the 
"Times  ",  has  "learned  his  lesson  ".  This  is  the  more 
insolent  on  the  part  of  that  journal,  as  its  own  con- 
version to  economic  commonsense  is  of  the  most  recent 
kind. 

For  our  part  we  can  only  congratulate  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  upon  his  wisdom  in  recognising  the  logic 
of  facts,  and  upon  his  courage  in  acting  upon  his 
wisdom.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  get 
what  money  he  wanted  by  running  in  the  old  groove, 
and  merely  increasing  existing  taxes.  Given  a  deficit 
of  p^45, 500,000  for  the  coming  year,  and  a  decision  to 
borrow  ^^32, 000,000,  to  suspend  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  tune  of  _;£4, 500,000,  and  to  draw  on  Exchequer 
balances  for  ^3,500,000,  what  could  have  been  easier 
than  to  get  his  ^5,150,000,  of  taxes,  by  adding 
2d.  to  the  income-tax,  which  would  have  yielded 
;£4, 000,000,  and  by  increasing  the  duty  on  sugar? 
He  would  have  raised  no  fundamental  issueS;  for  an 
increase  of  income-tax  is  always  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  Opposition  ;  and  an  increase  of  the  sugar-duty  was 
so  confidently  expected  that  speculators  are  said  to 
have  lost  large  sums  by  buying  sugar.  Instead  of 
yielding  to  this  temptation,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  added  \d.  to  the  income-tax,  which  is 
estimated  to  yield  ;£2, 000,000,  has  put  an  additional 
\d.  on  cheques  and  dividend  warrants,  which  is  reckoned 
at  ;£5oo,ooo,  and  has  imposed  a  duty  on  imported  corn 
of  yl.  per  cwt.  and  on  imported  flour  of  5^^.  per  cwt., 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  in  ^£3. 500. 000.  For  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  in  our  fiscal  history  direct  taxation 
brings  in  more  than  half  our  total  revenue  from  taxes^ 
and  considering  what  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
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)opulation  pay  income-tax  we  trust  that  the  limit  has 
leen  reached,  though  it  is  still  under  the  record 
:s.  ^d.  levied  during  the  Crimean  war.  It  may  how- 
!ver  be  some  consolation  for  this  small  and  privileged 
:lass  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  that  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  the 
ncome-tax  will  have  the  first  claim  to  reduction, 
rhis  is  prudent,  as  well  as  just,  for  the  class  of 
ncome-taxpayers  is  educated  and  organised,  and 
xercises  an  influence  at  elections  out  of  all  propor- 
ion  to  its  numbers.  Seeing  that  a  man  or  woman 
lith  ;^i,ooo  a  year  will  now  pay  ^£62  a  year  in  income- 
ax,  as  well  as  his  or  her  duties  on  commodities,  and 
lis  or  her  local  rates,  we  warn  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
lot  to  make  any  further  experiments  upon  this  parti- 
ular  victim,  or  he  will  rue  it.  The  extra  \d.  on  cheques 
VQ  think  is  one  of  those  little  fiddling  mistakes  which 
Ar.  Goschen  was  always  making  when  he  was  at  the 
freasury,  and  which  are  generally  due  to  the  ingenuity 
if  some  permanent  official.  An  Inland  Revenue  chair- 
nan  is  very  apt  to  suggest  these  trifles  to  his  chief, 
laving  in  turn  borrowed  them  from  some  zealous 
ubordinate  "  on  the  make  ".  But  it  is  never  worth 
I'hile  to  upset  the  calculations  and  disturb  the 
onvenience  of  a  considerable  class  for  the  sake 
if  ^500,000.  To  the  rentier,  the  squire,  or  the 
lelot  of  Park  Lane,  it  matters  nothing  whether  his 
heques  bear  a  twopenny,  or  even  a  threepenny, 
tamp.  It  figures  for  a  few  shillings  or  pounds  in 
lis  banking  account,  and  he  never  thinks  of  it.  But 
0  large  commercial  houses  or  wholesale  tradesmen  it 
nay  matter  a  good  deal.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to 
ay  small  and  constant  disbursements  by  cheque.  In 
uture,  however,  one  large  cheque  will  be  drawn,  and 
he  small  payments  made  by  postal  order.  So  that  we 
lo  not  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  get 
nything  like  his  ;^50o,ooo  out  of  the  additional  stamp, 
^hile  he  certainly  will  have  annoyed  a  good  many 
leople.  Our  hope  is  that  if  the  war  comes  to  an  end 
his  extra  stamp  on  cheques  will  be  dropped,  like  Mr. 
ioschen's  tax  on  "pleasure-horses".  The  duties  on 
orn  and  flour  are  not,  of  course,  new  taxes,  but  the 
evival  of  old  ones,  which  were  imposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
not  in  his  Tory  days)  and  repealed  by  Mr.  Lowe. 
Ve  have  so  often  expressed  in  this  Review  our  wish  to 
ee  foreign  corn  and  flour  contribute  to  the  revenue 
hat  we  need  not  now  repeat  our  views.  The  corn 
nd  flour  duties  are  imposed  for  strictly  revenue  pur- 
oses,  and  not  with  the  object  of  protecting  our  agri- 
ultural  interest.  Should  they  incidentally  have  the 
itter  eff'ect,  we  should  rejoice,  though,  of  course,  they 
re  not  heavy  enough  to  induce  the  growing  of  more 
orn  in  this  country.  If  these  corn  and  flour  duties 
hould  subsequently  be  increased  so  as  to  make  it 
rofitable  to  grow  more  wheat  and  mill  more  flour  in 
hese  islands,  no  one  would  exult  more  openly  than 
urselves.  But  we  have  never  pretended  that  corn  and 
our  duties,  however  low,  might  not  for  the  moment 
icrease  the  price  of  bread,  for  the  baker  and  the  miller 
re  as  other  tradesmen,  even  as  the  grocer,  the  wine 
lerchant,  and  the  tobacconist.  Business  is  business, 
nd  when  a  new  duty  is  imposed,  or  an  old  one  in- 
reased,  the  distributor  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
jnity,  not  only  to  make  his  customer  pay  the  tax,  but 
D  pocket  a  little  additional  profit.  Already  we  under- 
tand  that  the  baker  and  the  miller  are  raising  their 
rices  in  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  new  duties. 
A  word  of  warning  to  these  gentry  as  well  as  to 
ir  Michael.  In  France  most  of  the  larger  muni- 
ipalities  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price  of 
read,  "in  case  of  need".  The  logical  corollary  of 
ixing  corn  and  flour  is  to  give  some  local  authority 
le  power  of  regulating  the  cupidity  of  the  retailer,  in 
ases  of  necessity.  We  should  decline  to  vest  the 
ower  of  fixing  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  the 
arish  council  .  but  it  might  perhaps  be  confided  to 
le  district  council.  It  is  to  be  sure  only  a  weapon  to 
e  held  in  reserve,  this  power  of  fixing  the  price  of  an 
rticle  of  necessity.  But  as  the  prices  of  gas,  water, 
nd  electric  light  are  fixed  by  law,  we  can  see  no  logical 
round  for  allowing  the  baker  and  the  miller  to  exploit 
leir  neighbours  without  regulation.  We  suppose 
lat  the  tom-tom  of  Free  Trade  will  be  banged  for 
)e  next  few  weeks  by  old  stagers  like  Sir  William 


Harcourt,  by  middle-aged  fanatics,  and  by  ambitious 
lawyers.  We  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Asquith,  or 
the  younger  bloods  of  the  Radical  party,  who  have  a 
future,  will  join  in  this  foolish  clamour.  From  a  party 
point  of  view,  we  hope  they  will,  as  we  are  certain  that 
the  majority  of  the  working  classes  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  free  imports.  The  great  principle  established  by 
our  third  war  budget  is  that  the  basis  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion must  be  broadened,  and  with  that  advance  in  the 
economic  education  of  our  governors  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 


THE  SURRENDER  CONFERENCE. 

A WHOLLY  erroneous  impression  of  the  character  of 
the  communications  which  have  passed  between  the 
Boer  leaders  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  mind.  Poverty  of  language  has 
compelled  the  newspapers  to  write  of  "  negotiations  " — 
a  term  which  conveys  the  idea  of  an  interchange  of  views 
between  two  States  respectively  possessing  a  separate 
international  existence.  So  far  as  the  Continent  is 
concerned  the  error  has  been  strengthened  by  the  per- 
sistent make-belief  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  the  ingenious 
Information  sent  to  the  press  from  "Boer  sources" 
at  Brussels.  This  latter  included  a  highly  imaginative' 
catalogue  of  the  peace  proposals  which  the  "Govern- 
ments of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  "  are 
alleged  to  have  submitted  to  the  British  Government. 
The  misconception  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
might  have  been  removed  by  a  single  sentence  if  the 
tongues  of  Ministers  had  not  been  tied  by  the  fear  of 
pro-Boer  indiscretion.  As  it  was  they  could  not  afford 
to  give  the  pro-Boers  a  pretext  however  slight  for  dis- 
playing the  blind  partisanship  and  misplaced  sympathy 
which  on  former  occasions  have  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  protraction  of  the  war. 

The  closest  analogy  to  the  present  transaction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Conference.  Once  more  Lord  Milner  meets  a  Boer 
conclave  to  expound  the  will  of  the  Empire.  During 
the  past  few  days  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  now,  as 
he  was  then.  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  must 
have  gone  back  many  times  to  that  historic  occasion. 
The  contrast  between  then  and  now  brings  home  the 
full  significance  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  Boer  cause,  as  represented  by  President 
Kruger,  was  then  at  its  zenith.  The  presence  of  the 
war-worn  men,  whose  first  thought  when  they  reached 
a  town  was  to  provide  themselves  with  fresh  clothes, 
is  evidence  that  it  is  now  in  its  nadir.  The  communi- 
cations which  the  Boer  generals  are  making  through 
Lord  Milner  to  the  Imperial  Government  are  not 
negotiations  for  peace  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words,  but  an  attempt  to  arrange  terms  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  forces  under  their  command,  which  shall 
be  as  little  galling  as  possible  to  the  pride  of  the  Boer 
people.  It  is  an  attempt  to  "  save  face  ".  The  difficulty 
of  the  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  area  of  debateable 
matter  is  strictly  limited.  On  the  Boer  side  the  sole 
advantage  which  can  be  proffered  is  the  undertaking  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  Boer  resistance  in  its  present 
phase  of  guerilla  warfare.  The  resistance  of  the  Boer 
population  to  British  rule  will  not  cease  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  burgher  forces.  The  Boer  leaders  are  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  such  undertaking.  Nor  could 
we  place  any  reliance  on  their  promises  if  they  were 
willing  to  make  them.  All  that  the  Boer  leaders  can 
offer,  therefore,  is  to  shorten  the  war  by  an  undefined 
period  of  probably  some  three  or  four  months.  Lord 
Milner's  forecast  that  the  Transvaal  revenue  for  the 
year  1902-3  will  amount  to  between  four  and  five 
millions  sterling  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
from  I  July  next  it  will  be  possible  to  hand  over  the 
railways  in  that  colony  to  the  civil  authorities.  This 
assumption  shows  how  brief  is  the  period  by  which  the 
immediate  submission  of  the  Boers  would  in  itself 
shorten  the  duration  of  military  operations  on  the 
present  scale. 

But  if  the  Boers  have  little  to  offer.  Lord  Milner  has 
still  less.  The  Boer  leaders  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  treatment  which  will  be  accorded  to  their  people, 
when  once  they  become  subjects  of  the  Crown,  is 
more  generous  than  any  which  they  could  claim  on 
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any  grounds  of  international  right.  Whatever  un- 
certainty may  have  previously  existed  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Government  on  this  head  has 
been  definitely  removed  by  the  remarks  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  in  his  Budget  speech.  If  the  Boers  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  money  provided  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  army,  in  the  event  of  the  war  continuing  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  will  furnish  the  means  immediately 
required  to  defray  the  cost  of  restoring  the  burghers  to 
their  farms,  and  of  carrying  out  other  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  industrial  development  of  the  new  colonies 
and  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Lord  Milner,  there- 
fore, could  do  little  more  than  explain  to  the  Boer 
leaders  the  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
colonies  which  were  virtually  formulated  by  the  British 
Government  eighteen  months  ago.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  to  make  it  easier  to  grant  conces- 
sions now.  On  the  contrary  the  protracted  resistance 
of  the  Boers  themselves,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Afrikanders  in  the  Cape  Colony,  have  shown  how  un- 
questionable is  the  danger  of  granting  concessions 
which  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  cultivation  and 
stimulus  of  Boer  nationality. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  may  be  asked  how 
•any  practical  result  could  be  expected  from  the  present 
negotiations.  The  answer  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  treated  with  the  Boer  leaders  not  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Boer  Republics,  but  as  the 
generals  in  command  of  the  various  bodies  of  burghers 
who  are  still  in  arms.  In  other  words  the-negotiations 
are  not  political  but  military.  The  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  is  not  the  conclusion  of  terms  of  peace  between 
two  belligerent  Powers,  but  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
a  hostile  force  in  what  has  now  become  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  Government  have  long  ago  refused  to 
recognise  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  the 
"  Government"  of  the  South  African  Republic,  They 
refuse  no  less  to  consider  Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  Mr. 
Steyn  and  the  Boer  generals  as  constituting  in  any 
valid  sense  the  Governments  of  the  late  Boer  Re- 
publics. What  they  have  done  is  to  recognise  these 
Boer  representatives  as  a  military  authority  capable  of 
controlling  the  action  of  the  isolated  Boer  commandos. 
The  Cape  rebels  are  not  represented  at  the  Pretoria 
conference.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  King's  Govern- 
ment to  treat  with  them  until  they  have  first  submitted 
to  the  King's  authority.  When  the  Cape  rebels  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  what  degree  of  clemency  can  be  extended 
towards  them  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  IN  CHINA. 

THANKS  partly  to  extraneous  aid,  and  largely  to  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Powers,  the  Chinese 
Government — if  we  may  so  dignify  the  faction  which 
holds  the  seals  of  office  at  Peking — is  emerging  from 
its  external  embarrassments.  Peace  has  been  con- 
cluded upon  terms  which  leave  the  Empress-Dowager 
more  assertively  supreme  than  before.  Foreign 
Ministers  have  submitted  to  be  received  by  her  while 
the  Emperor  occupied  a  position  of  inferiority,  and 
foreign  ladies  have  submitted  to  accept  her  flattery  and 
presents.  Foreign  garrisons  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  capital,  and  hope  is  held  out  that  they 
will  be  withdrawn  shortly  from  Tientsin.  Russia 
promises  to  restore  Manchuria — which  she  was  led  to 
occupy  only  because  her  peaceful  population  was 
attacked  from  different  points  of  the  frontier — notably 
at  Blagoveschensk — provided  there  is  no  further  trouble 
and  the  conduct  of  other  Powers  interposes  no  obstacle  ! 
Incidentally,  but  separately,  she  undertakes  to  with- 
draw even  from  Newchwang,  as  soon  as  the  (Foreign) 
Provisional  Government  surrenders  charge  of  Tientsin. 
Incidentally,  indeed,  the  whole  Russo-Chinese  agree- 
ment tends  to  show  that  it  is  the  other  Powers  who  are 
the  real  aggressors,  while  Russia  acted  in  self-defence 
and  is  at  Newchwang  only  to  balance  the  occupation  of 
Tientsin.  British,  French  and  German  troops  remain, 
it  is  true,  in  garrison  at  Shanghai,  for  motives  of 
mutual  supervision  and  countercheck  ;  but  that  only 
annoys  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang  who  stood  aloof 
from  the  Court  in  its  mad  emprise,  and  need  not  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  Peking.     The  Imperial  Govern- 


ment has  been  obliged  to  promise  to  pay  a  great 
indemnity,  but  that  again  will  fall  mainly  upon 
provinces  which  took  no  part  in  the  outbreak,  and  may 
be  made  to  subserve,  incidentally,  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  perquisites  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
taxpayers  were  created.  Hitches  may,  of  course, 
occur.  Germany  may  be  hindered  in  her  purpose  of 
vacating  Tientsin  by  some  exhibition  of  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  give  her  exclusive 
privileges  to  which  she  is  obviously  entitled,,  in  Shan- 
tung ;  just  as  she  is  deterred  from  vacating  Shanghai 
by  the  obvious  need  of  checking  the  habitually  exclusive 
tendencies  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  Russia 
may  be  hindered  by  some  fresh  disturbance,  or  by 
some  reprehensible  act  of  another  Power,  from  carry- 
ing out  her  purpose  of  withdrawal  from  Manchuria  ;  or 
may  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  her  railway  guards 
(under  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  agreement  of  1S96)  at 
such  a  standard  that  her  strength  shall  not  be  seriously 
impaired.  There  can  never  be  absolute  reliance  that 
even  the  best-laid  schemes  will  not  "gang  a-gley". 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  China  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
obtain  relief  once  more  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
occupation,  and  has  a  fresh  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
reforms  upon  which  her  salvation  depends.- 

There  seems  a  good  gambling  chance,  even,  that  the 
foreigners  whom  she  has  undertaken  to  indemnify 
may  be  persuaded  to  supply  her  with  funds  for  the 
purpose  ;  for  that  would  certainly  be  one  immediate 
effect  of  doubling  the  tariff — what  countervailing  ad- 
vantages soever  we  may  secure  in  exchange.  And  it 
may  be  useful,  in  that  connexion,  to  recall  that  the 
very  advantages  of  free  and  unhampered  inland  transit 
which  Sir  James  Mackay  proposes  to  purchase  for 
15  per  cent,  were  secured  to  us  (on  paper),  at  a  cost  of 
7^  per  cent.,  by  Art.  28  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
His  projects  are  more  drastic  certainly,  but  the  prin- 
ciple appears  to  be  the  same.  Various  causes  have  com- 
bined to  defeat  Lord  Elgin's  intention  ;  sentimentality 
at  one  time  and  apathy  at  another  on  the  part  of  our  own 
Government ;  evasiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  ;  but 
above  all  the  fact  that  it  diverted,  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Imperial  Customs,  revenue — in  the  shape  of  the  zlj  per 
cent,  commuted  transit  duty — which  belongs  by  right 
and  custom  to  the  provincial  exchequers.  Deprived  of 
their  transit  dues,  the  provincial  authorities  recouped 
themselves  either  by  re-collecting  them,  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty,  or  by  terminal  taxation  ;  and  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again  unless  Sir  James  Mackay  discovers 
some  effective  method  of  ensuring  that  they  shall  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  contemplated  15  per  cent,  before  it 
passes  into  the  Imperial  maw.  For  Chinese  provinces 
are,  it  is  important  to  remember,  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive units,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
drastic  project  of  requiring  the  abolition  of  lekin 
barriers  will  prevent  the  officials  from  resorting  to 
devious  devices,  unless  they  are  compensated  for 
the  dues  which  they  are  required  to  forego.  For 
not  even  provincial  governments  can  be  carried  on 
without  money  ;  and  inland  dues  are  an  important  item 
of  Chinese  provincial  resources.  The  necessity,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  facilitating  the  movement  of  pro- 
duce can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  reflection  that  it 
is  only  by  increasing  her  exports  that  China  can  meet 
her  indebtedness,  and  that  the  eff'ect  of  her  obligatory 
remittances  has  already  been  to  depress  the  gold  price 
of  her  silver  so  far  as  to  add  another  Tls.3, 000,000  to 
the  service  of  her  debt.  Writing  on  the  26  February 
last  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  "  Times " 
remarked  that  "  a  clear-sighted  and  energetic  policy  in 
China  would  long  since  have  appointed  British  repre- 
sentatives of  high  standing  and  administrative  experi- 
ence to  advise  and  support  the  viceroys  in  introducing 
those  financial  and  civil  reforms  which  they  recog- 
nise as  necessary,  but  for  which,  in  the  absence 
of  such  support,  initiative  is  lacking".  The  need  for 
such  a  policy  was  urged,  some  three  years  ago,  in  the 
*'  Fortnightly  Review ",  in  a  series  of  articles  em- 
phasising precisely  the  necessity  for  accounting  with 
the  provincial  authorities  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned to  restate  ;  and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
af!irming  that  upon  the  complete  appreciation  of  this 
point  the  success  or  failure  of  the  commercial  scheme^ 
will  largely  depend. 
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This  relative  independence  of  the  provincial  adminis- 
rations  helps  to  explain  many  difficulties.  We  persist 
1  negotiating-  with  Peking  as  though  it  represented  an 
uthority  as  highly  centralised  as  Berlin.  But  if  the 
onditions  we  exact  trench  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
rovinces,  they  quietly  set  themselves  to  sterilise  the 
revision.  Complaint  is  general  that,  after  forty  years, 
be  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  regarding 
ransit  of  merchandise  inland  is  defeated  at  every  turn. 
V'e  have  seen  lately,  in  published  communications 
■om  Shanghai,  how  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  has  been 
nnoyed  by  our  negotiating  with  the  Imperial  authori- 
es  about  the  conservancy  of  the  Shanghai  river  which 
!  within  his  jurisdiction  and  is  his  concern.  Provincial 
idependence  explains  much  of  the  irritation  caused  by 
le  taxation  that  has  been  imposed  to  meet  the 
idemnity.  The  inhabitants  of  provinces  which 
smained  tranquil  consider  it  a  grievance  that  they 
hould  be  taxed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreigners  in 
2spect  of  disturbances  in  which  they  had  no  share, 
'he  financial  difficulty  is,  in  fact,  not  the  least  grave 
mong  the  many  by  which  China  is  beset.  The  cost  of 
lodern  armaments  and  modern  indemnities  cannot  be 
let  by  mediaeval  systems  of  finance  ;  and  if  it  were  less 
r'ildly  rash  to  predict  anything  at  all  about  a  country 
^here  old  men  fly  kites  while  youths  look  on,  one 
light  be  disposed  to  surmise  that  financial  exigencies 
lust  compel  financial  reform.  For  the  annoyance 
aused  by  the  extra  taxation  is  not  measurable  by  the 
mount  actually  required.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
le  consolation  which  Peking  placemen  find  in  increased 
pportunities  for  peculation.  The  opportunity  extends 
3  the  provinces,  and  the  resentment  of  the  taxpayer  is 
ggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  a  large  percentage 
f  his  contribution  sticks  to  the  hands  through  which 
;  has  to  pass. 

The  system  of  government  in  China  has  been  defined 
s  autocracy  tempered  by  the  right  of  rebellion  ;  and 
sbellion  is,  in  fact,  a  contingency  with  which  the 
mperial  Government  has  always  to  count.  Frequently 
le  explosion  is  local  and  due  to  a  local  cause  ;  and 
le  very  system  of  provincial  independence  enables  it 
3  put  down  a  rising  in  one  province  by  the  help  of 
nother.  The  Taeping  rebellion,  which  originated  in 
le  South,  was  defeated  by  troops  recruited  in  the 
'angtze  Valley.  And  we  see  the  Viceroy  of  Canton 
ppealing  again,  now,  for  help  to  put  down  an  insur- 
3Ction  which  he  is  unable  to  control,  in  Kwang-se. 
Jnrest  is  so  prevalent  in  China  that  the  tendency  is  to 
ismiss  news  of  such  outbreaks  as  unimportant  ;  and  it 
J  quite  possible  that  the  Kwang-se  trouble  may  shortly 
e  extinguished  by  the  summary  methods  which 
Chinese  officials  willingly  employ.  It  is  notorious, 
owever,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Kang  Yi  and  the 
sform  movement  with  which  he  was  identified  com- 
landed  wide  sympathy  in  the  Two  Kwang,  where 
■ritation  at  the  supersession  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
ssumption  of  the  Empress  Dowager  is  extreme.  It 
/as  alleged,  indeed,  so  long  ago  as  October  last,  that 

lengthy  memorial  had  recently  been  sent  up  by  the 
terary  classes  and  gentry  of  these  provinces  to 
ii-ngan,  urging  that  the  Emperor  should  be  allowed 
D  return  alone  to  Peking,  and  hinting  not  obscurely 
hat  South  China  would  otherwise  rise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  issue  has 
aused  keen  disappointment,  though  whether  the  pre- 
ent  outbreak  is  to  be  regarded  as  post  or  propter  it 
k'ould  be  rash  to  surmise.  It  is  certain  however  that 
istrust  of  the  Empress'  sincerity  is  widespread.  She 
nds  it  politic,  for  the  moment,  to  re-enact  decrees 
or  advocating  which  she  beheaded  and  degraded  the 
lest  men  in  the  Empire  in  1898;  but  there  does  not 
ppear  to  be,  outside  of  Peking,  much  pretence  of 
lelief  that  her  heart  is  in  the  reforms  which  the  best 
if  the  provincial  magnates  recognise  as  essential  to 
he  salvation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  through  the  medium 
pf  the  provincial  authorities  working  in  sympathy  with 
apan  that  the  best  hope  for  the  future  lies. 


CLAMOUR  AGAINST  EDUCATION. 

rHE  "  dissidence  of  dissent"  has  burst  forth  with  a 
vengeance  over  the  Education  Bill.    It  presented 
ts  most  unlovely  aspects  in  the  meetings  of  the  "  Free 


Churches "  and  the  Liberation  Society.  For  sheer 
unreason,  narrowness  of  view,  arrogance,  the  ignoring 
of  any  opinions  but  their  own,  and  their  indifference  to 
the  real  questions  of  education  which  the  Bill  raises, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  speeches  made  by  these  irre- 
concileables  and  fanatics.  The  display  was  of  course 
not  unexpected.  It  was  as  assuredly  predictable  as 
the  chill,  ungenial,  withering  and  devitalising  east 
winds  of  March,  and  it  has  come  without  causing  any 
surprise.  That  is  a  very  important  consideration 
for  the  Government  and  those  who  support  its 
education  policy  as  in  the  main  sound.  They  knew 
what  was  coming  and  now  it  has  come  it  has  no 
new  significance.  At  these  meetings  where  there 
has  been  so  much  stale  declamation  about  priest- 
craft, and  so  many  mock  heroics  about  freedom,  there 
was  hardly  a  word  spoken  that  was  of  the  least  value 
as  a  contribution  to  the  many  difficult  questions  which 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  our  educational  system  must 
necessarily  raise.  As  an  education  scheme  the  Bill  was 
hardly  taken  into  account,  and  the  gist  of  the  whole 
proceedings  maybe  put  in  a  few  words  :  "We  have 
got  what  we  want  ;  if  you  have  not,  then  by  the  shades 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Milton  we  intend  you 
shall  not  get  it !  "  What  is  evident  from  these  out- 
bursts of  sectarian  and  political  hatred  is  that  the  time 
for  argument  has  gone  by.  All  the  arguments  for 
the  right  of  denominational  schools  to  form  part  of 
the  national  system  of  education,  and  the  opposing 
arguments  which  vehemently  protest  against  this  right 
as  an  infringement  in  some  mysterious  way  of  the 
religious  and  political  liberties  of  nonconformists,  have 
now  become  simply  an  irrelevant  consideration  in  the 
history  of  the  question.  War  is  declared,  said  some  of 
the  speakers  at  the  St.  James'  Hall  meeting.  That 
was  about  the  only  sensible  declaration  made,  and  in 
accordance  with  it  reason  was  left  out  of  account,  and 
hatred  and  defiance  of  the  enemy  were  alone  heard.  It 
is  war — war  to  a  finish  between  two  sets  of  ideas  ;  one 
party  protesting  its  right  to  continue  its  schools  with 
public  support,  the  other  determined  that  all  schools 
so  supported  shall  have  no  other  form  of  religious 
teaching  than  that  arrived  at  by  eliminating  all 
specific  beliefs  of  Christianity,  until  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  nonconformist  no-theology  is  reached 
about  which  they  can  agree,  not  because  they  only 
believe  so  much  but  because  by  so  doing  they  can 
express  and  emphasise  their  hostility  to  their  traditional 
antagonist  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

The  nonconformists  say  the  war  has  broken  out 
because  the  Episcopal  party  is  bent  on  destroying 
the  compromise  of  1870  and  has  fired  the  first  shot 
with  the  Education  Bill.  In  every  war  there  is 
always  a  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  firing  the 
first  shot  and  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  war 
on  the  party  charged  with  it.  If  the  Bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  shot  there  is  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty-two  years  during  which  the  nonconformist  and 
School  Board  theory  of  education  has  been  acquiring 
more  and  more  predominance,  and  its  policy  of  the 
destruction  of  denominational  schools  becoming  con- 
stantly more  evident.  The  Church  became  alive  to 
the  danger  in  the  administration  of  the  Mr.  Acland 
who  wrote  the  extremely  verbose  and  conspicu- 
ously superfluous  letter  in  the  "Times"  of  Tuesday 
last.  At  the  meetings  of  nonconformists  during 
the  week  the  creation  of  a  universal  system  of  non- 
denominational  schools  involving  the  destruction  of  all 
but  the  School  Board  model  was  declared  to  be  the 
objective  of  the  nonconformist  future.  Mr.  Acland 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  tool  for  subserving 
their  purposes.  He  has  lent  himself  willingly  to 
it.  He  got  into  public  life  by  accommodating  him- 
self to  their  party  and  sectarian  prejudices.  In  his 
Yorkshire  constituency  it  was  the  School  Board  element, 
hostile  of  malice  prepense  to  the  Church  in  all  public 
action,  through  which  he  secured  his  election,  and  he 
sold  himself  completely  to  that  party.  His  air  of 
detachment  and  responsibility  as  a  former  Minister  of 
Education  is  deceptive  and  insincere.  Mr.  Acland  is  no 
more  competent  to  consider  fairly  the  Education  Bill  of 
the  Government  than  are  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  and  Dr. 
Clifford.  He  is  not  less  partisan  than  either.  He  entered 
public  life  with  the  aid  of  such  men,  he  carried  out 
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their  ideas  for  them  while  he  was  in  office,  and  if 
the  time  should  come  again  when  his  political  fortune 
should,  as  surprisingly  as  it  did  at  first,  reward  his  in- 
conspicuous merit,  he  would  again  be  their  humble 
instrument  because  he  would  owe  everything  to  them. 
What  are  his  ideas  of  "a  more  reasonable  compromise 
than  that  proposed  under  the  Bill  "  ?  A  representation 
on  the  management  of  denominational  schools  which 
should  be  seven-eighths  or  nine-tenths.  Insincerity  is 
writ  large  over  the  letter.  Neither  he  nor  his  friends 
intend  compromise.  They  have  no  terms  which  will 
permit  the  existence  of  denominational  schools  side  by 
side  with  undenominational  schools.  Mr.  Acland  in  his 
letter,  and  the  frenzied  speakers  at  the  St.  James'  Hall 
meeting,  for  form's  sake  exercised  themselves  over  the 
defects  of  the  Bill  on  its  secondary  education  portion, 
and  they  criticise  some  other  provisions  which  we 
ourselves  have  previously  pointed  out  as  not  being  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  these  subjects.  We  demurred 
to  the  plan  for  religious  education  under  the  Bill  :  but 
we  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  either  the 
alternative  plan  we  described,  or  any  other  basis  of 
accommodation,  could  be  accepted  by  the  irreconcile- 
ables  who  do  not  intend  compromise  but  a  surrender  to 
them  on  their  own  terms. 

That  is  the  potent  element  in  the  situation.  It  makes 
all  discussion  and  argument  on  educational  grounds,  or 
on  grounds  of  justice  and  fairness,  absolutely  useless  : 
and  leaves  for  the  supporters  of  the  principle  of  the 
Education  Bill  no  question  but  the  simple  one  of  the 
best  means  by  which  their  own  views  of  right  and 
justice  can  be  achieved.  What  may  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Acland  and  his  friends  may  be  judged  from  his 
astounding  argument  that  if  the  provisions  as  regards 
elementary  education  are  forced  through  as  they  stand, 
"  they  will  leave  behind  a  permanent  sense  of  inequity, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  pay  their  share  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community ".  The 
man  is  an  impossible  controversialist  who  can  de- 
liberately write  these  words.  Inequity  is  glaring 
on  the  face  of  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  who  are  taunted 
with  desiring  to  avoid  paying  their  share,  pay  not  only 
their  own  but  the  shares  of  nonconformist  School 
Board  champions  of  religious  and  political  freedom. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  discriminate  whether  it  is 
ignorance  or  insincerity  that  is  responsible  for  his 
pretence  that  the  creation  of  a  public  zeal 
for  education  depends  on  the  retention  of  the 
School  Board  system.  It  is  either  one  or  the  other. 
He  must  know  that  this  system  has  during  thirty 
years  proved  that  it  adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of 
political  and  sectarian  objects  and  intrigue,  but  that  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  create  interest  in  education  amongst 
parents  and  the  people  generally.  But  these  are 
argumentative  points,  and  our  whole  object  at  present 
is  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  discussion  with  the  Irre- 
concileables  is  irrelevant  and  useless.  It  has  become  a 
question  whether  the  Government  and  its  supporters  are 
to  insist  on  finding  a  place  for  their  views  in  the  education 
of  the  country,  or  to  submit  to  the  triumph  of  noncon- 
formist and  secular  views  of  education.  In  the  optional 
form  of  the  Education  Bill  this  unavoidable  contest  is 
not  raised  in  Parliament  itself  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  is 
left  to  be  fought  out  in  an  interminable  series  of  local 
agitations  modelled  on  the  St.  James'  Hall  demonstra- 
tion. That  is  a  profound  mistake.  Mr.  Acland  pro- 
fesses to  know  that  the  Government  have  realised 
that  a  compulsory  Bill  is  impossible.  This  statement 
is  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  his  letter.  Nothing  would 
more  stimulate  supporters  of  the  Government  than  to 
know  that  it  had  decided  on  making  the  Bill  com- 
pulsory. 


"SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF."* 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  newspaper, 
which  appeared  daily,  and  ran  every  day  through 
many  successive  editions.  Now  it  happened  on  occa- 
sion, when  the  country  whose  doings  were  chronicled 
in  the  newspaper  was  at  rest  and  there  were  neither 
wars  nor  rumours  of  wars,  that  the  editor  of  the  news- 
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paper,  and  the  assistant  editors,  and  the  leader-writers 
and  the  special  correspondents,  and  even  the  occasional 
contributors,  would  go  into  the  country,  and  leave  the 
management  of  the  newspaper,  as  the  custom  of  the 
office  was,  to  the  police-court  reporter  and  the  printer's 
devil.  Then  the  police-reporter  would  "  let  himself  go  " 
on  midnight  murders  or  the  latest  suburban  tragedy, 
the  printer's  devil  would  fill  up  the  columns  with  cheap 
witticisms  and  shilling  shockers  all  out  of  his  own 
head  :  and  the  country  subscribers  would  for  a  season 
cease  to  be  bored  with  political  leaders,  foreign  intel- 
ligence and  special  articles  of  an  instructive  character. 

These  things  are  a  parable.  The  newspaper  is 
the  human  mind.  The  editor  and  his  staff  are  the 
controlling  intellectual  faculties,  or,  in  the  language  of 
physiology,  the  higher  cortical  centres  :  the  far  country 
to  which  they  periodically  betake  themselves  is  the  land 
of  sleep  :  our  nightly  dreams  are  typified  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  reporter  and  the  office  boy. 

A  newspaper  in  the  body  politic  plays  much  the  same 
part  as  consciousness  in  the  body  corporeal.  Each  aims  at 
representing,  in  due  proportion,  all  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  organism.  The  leading  articles  typify  the  higher 
intellectual  operations  :  the  foreign  intelligence  corre- 
sponds to  our  relations  with  our  fellows  in  the  business 
of  waking  life  :  the  minor  activities  of  the  will  and  the 
senses  find  their  parallel  in  the  dramatic  and  literary 
criticism,  the  domestic  intelligence  and  the  correspond- 
ence. The  vast  inarticulate  mechanism  which  underlies 
and  sustains  the  whole  of  the  national  life  ;  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour  and  commerce,  the  fabric  of  laws  and 
social  order;  all  these  find  but  scanty  representation  in 
the  large  print  :  just  as  the  healthy  man  in  his  waking 
hours  knows  little  of  the  processes  of  digestion, 
circulation  or  breathing.  The  newspaper  and  the 
human  mind  alike  ignore  as  far  as  possible  these  primi- 
tive activities,  because  they  can  go  on  of  themselves, 
and  the  strictly  limited  field  of  intelligence  is  required 
for  chronicling  the  ever-changing  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  Not  only  so,  but  the  serial  story  and 
the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  have  to  be  cut  out,  and 
the  minor  items  of  intelligence  rigidly  pruned.  As  either 
organism,  the  individual  or  the  national,  grows  to 
maturity,  the  editorial  functions  consist  more  and  more 
in  a  ruthless  selection  from  the  innumerable  events 
clamouring  for  representation* 

Dreams,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  psycho- 
physiology  are  the  product  of  the  lower  brain  centres, 
released  for  the  moment  from  the  constant  check 
exercised  upon  them  in  waking  hours,  by  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which  correspond  to  the  rational  faculties.  In 
the  light  of  this  analogy  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
dreams  fall  under  two  main  heads  :  they  must  either  be, 
like  the  police  reports,  the  melodramatic  and  exaggerated 
representation  of  a  sensation  of  the  moment :  or,  like  the 
romance  of  the  printer's  devil,  they  must  come  out  of 
our  own  heads — they  must  be  attributed  to  the  gradual 
unrolling,  persistent  alike  through  sleep  and  through 
our  waking  hours,  of  the  ever-lengthening  chain  of 
associated  ideas.  In  either  case  their  apparent  import- 
ance is  due  to  the  absence  of  more  urgent  occupation. 
The  slight  digestive  disturbance  which  is  the  parent  of  a 
monstrous  brood  of  nightmares,  the  slight  feeling  of 
chill  which  transports  us  in  our  slumbers  to  arctic 
seas,  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  d?ytime  ;  just  as  the 
clank  and  clash  of  shunting  trains,  which  form  an 
unregarded  element  in  the  vast  complex  of  noises 
which  assails  our  ears  in  the  day,  assume  hideous  dis- 
tinctness at  night  when  other  sounds  are  stilled. 

In  a  recently  published  volume  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson 
has  given  the  results  of  his  labours  in  the  collection  of 
dream  stories.  Let  it  be  premised  that  most  of  the 
narratives  here  published  appear  to  be  more  trustworthy 
than  the  stories  commonly  told  by  golfers  in  their  leisure 
moments.  They  are  indeed  for  the  most  part  plain 
statements  of  fact.  Mr.  Hutchinson  finds  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  dreams  which  have,  in  the  language  of 
botany,  a  wide  distribution.  Amongst  the  most  frequent 
of  these  typical  dreams  are  the  falling  dream  :  the 
flying  dream  :  the  dream  of  appearing  in  public  inade- 
quately clothed  :  the  dream  of  powerlessness  to  fly  from 
some  threatening  danger  ;  and  the  dream,  probably  akin 
to  the  last,  of  being  unable  to  pack  one's  clothes  before 
a  journey,  or  make  needful  preparations  for  a  party. 
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Dreams  like  these  no  doubt  originate  in  our  perception 
of  some  muscular  movement,  some  changes  in  the 
organic  rhythms,  attendant  on  the  process  of  going  to 
sleep.  The  dream  of  falling,  for  instance,  may,  it  has 
been  suggested,  be  started  by  some  change  in  the  heart's 
action,  or  in  the  respiration.  A  more  alluring  though 
less  plausible  explanation  traces  such  dreams  to  the 
survival  of  an  ancestral  fear,  dating  from  the  time  when 
our  forefathers  slept  in  trees  and  occasionally,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty,  had  a  great  fall.  So,  to  pass — no 
great  traverse,  after  all — from  dreams  to  madness,  in 
agoraphobia,  the  fear  of  open  spaces,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  of  those  fixed  ideas  which  occasion- 
ally mark  the  decay  of  our  mental  faculties,  some 
writers  have  discerned  the  dim  memory  of  a  terror 
which  must  have  continually  beset  our  remote  ancestors 
when  cover  was  scarce  and  enemies  were  ruthless. 
The  dream  of  inadequate  clothing  may  most  simply  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  unusual  feeling  of  our 
own  naked  limbs.  We  suddenly  find,  like  our  first 
parents,  that  we  are  naked,  and,  dream-fashion,  we 
found  a  drama  on  the  discovery.  It  is  odd  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  discusses  at  some  length  the  origin 
of  this  almost  universal  dream,  does  not  even  consider 
such  an  obvious  explanation.  So  if  the  bedclothes  slip 
off  we  dream  of  Alpine  ascents  or  Polar  seas  :  or  if 
our  side  is  benumbed  by  pressure,  we  may  conceive 
ourselves  bedfellow  to  a  corpse. 

In  dreams  we  revert  to  a  more  primitive  stage  of 
consciousness.  The  heavy  deposits  of  our  later  years 
are  swept  away  as  by  a  geological  cataclysm,  and 
infantile  strata  again  come  to  the  surface.  Thus  childish 
habits  of  thought  and  long-forgotten  fragments  of 
knowledge  sometimes  reappear.  An  interesting  illus- 
tration of  this  revival  of  past  impressions,  which  has 
apparently  escaped  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has  lately  been 
Furnished  by  Professor  Jastrow  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
shown  that,  though  those  born  blind  naturally  cannot 
2ven  dream  of  seeing,  persons  who  have  become  blind 
after  childhood  (the  critical  period  being  apparently  the 
seventh  year)  can  in  their  dreams  continue  to  exercise 
the  faculty  of  vision  until  late  in  life. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  the  stars  can  be  seen  to 
shine  ;  but  the  stars  were  shining  all  the  time.  So, 
many  things  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
our  senses,  but  not  on  our  mind,  come  to  the  front  in 
ireams,  when  there  are  no  more  vivid  images  to  pale 
their  light.  In  this  way  no  doubt  may  be  explained  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  hiding-place  of  jewels, 
documents  and  other  lost  properties  have  been  revealed 
to  the  despairing  seeker  in  dreams.  At  the  time  of  the 
loss  the  eyes  had  noted  where  the  jewel  had  fallen,  but 
the  higher  regions  of  the  brain,  preoccupied  at  the 
moment  with  matters  of  graver  import,  had  found  no 
space  to  record  the  sight.  When  those  higher  centres 
are  off  duty  and  have  thus  ceased  to  monopolise  our 
attention,  the  lower  cells,  which  had  all  along  faithfully 
performed  their  part,  are  able  to  deliver  their  long- 
delayed  message.  Of  such  dream  treasure-trove  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  many  examples  to  give. 

But  he  makes  short  work  of  many  marvellous 
stories.  We  are,  he  shows,  but  a  puny  folk  in  dreams 
after  all.  Our  witticisms  are  of  the  cheapest  kind,  such 
as  would  hardly  move  a  schoolgirl  to  mirth  :  our  poetry, 
v/ith  the  striking  exception  of  "  Kubla  Khan",  the 
veriest  doggerel  ;  our  most  brilliant  ideas  mere  aimless 
vapouring.  Dreams,  in  short,  are  marked  generally 
by  a  lower  temperature,  moral  and  intellectual.  We 
are  not  unduly  puffed  up,  though  in  dreams  we  may 
fioat  in  the  air  above  our  fellows  :  we  look  upon 
murder  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  are  remorseful  only 
if  we  fail  to  stick  our  friend  with  scieniific  precision  ; 
we  appear  in  public  in  a  cosrume  whose  conspicuous 
absence  calls  loudly  for  the  police,  and  we  own  a  feeling 
merely  of  a  slight  social  disadvantage,  as  of  one  whose 
tie  should  be  set  awry.  VVe  may  be  hanged,  strangled, 
shot  or  guillotined,  and  find  all  endings  alike  mono- 
tonously painless. 

But  not  all  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx  have  yet  been 
solved  bv  modern  psychology.  Savage  tribes  have 
•■ounded  their  belief  in  ihe  soul  and  the  future  life  on 
visions  seen  in  sleep  :  it  is  a  belief  older  than  Homer 
Shat  in  dreams  the  gods  speak  with  men.  Perhaps 
not  all  dreams  are  summarily  to  be  dismissed  as  the 


mere  refuse  of  our  waking  thoughts.  May  it  not  be 
that  a  power  more  august  stands  behind  the  editorial 
chair,  ready  on  occasion  to  slip  into  the  vacant 
seat,  and  thence  deliver  its  oracles?  So  men  have  be- 
lieved :  so  some  men  believe  still.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  with  the  help  of  the  records  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  which  have,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose, 
makes  out  some  case  for  believing  in  dreams  telepathic 
and  even  in  dreams  prophetic.  The  stories  which  he 
quotes  under  this  head  are  weird,  fascinating  and 
dramatic — perhaps  even  too  dramatic.  The  suspicion 
will  intrude  itself  that  sometimes  the  imagination  has 
not  confined  its  activities  to  the  actual  dream  experience. 
However  this  may  be,  the  belief  that  in  dreams  we  may 
catch  here  and  there  faint  echoes  from  a  larger  life  than 
the  little  life  of  man,  a  belief  consecrated  by  long  tradi- 
tion, has  received  in  recent  times  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  men  like  the  late  Frederic  Myers,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  not  unworthy  of  serious  examination  by 
his  colleague,  Henry  Sidgwick.  Perhaps  the  erudite 
German  who  first  classified  dreams  into  "  Nervenreiz- 
triiume  "  and  "  Associationstriiume  "  did  not  exhaust  all 
the  possible  categories. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  escape  from  "the  shock,  the^ 
hum  "  of  educational  controversy  to  something  that 
really  affects  education,  something  that  has  to  do 
with  the  up-bringing  of  boys  and  girls,  that  goes 
to  make  them  good  of  bad,  feeble  or  happy.  If  our 
Parliament-folk  and  worthy  members  of  School-Boards, 
"M.L.S.B.  "  as  our  London  specimens  love  to  sub- 
scribe themselves  on  every  possible  occasion,  could 
understand  what  Bishop  Creighton  meant  when  he  said 
he  never  read  an  educational  treatise  in  his  life  but  had 
observed,  we  should  hear  less  about  education  and 
have  much  more  of  it.  Let  them  study  their  own 
children;  let  them  consider  girls'  stories,  for  instance, 
as  to  which  two  correspondents,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  Hewett,  a  Winchester 
master,  have  lately  written  to  us  the  most  refreshing 
things.  We  should  not  dare  to  say  that  Mr.  Hewett 
had  never  read  an  educational  treatise,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  say  it  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  but 
both  these  letters  show  exactly  the  spirit  of  Creighton, 
the  spirit  of  the  living  observer  as  against  the  political 
machinist.  To  the  one  a  child  is  a  living  soul,  to 
the  other  he  is  a  "school-place",  an  algebraic  sign. 
For  such  as  these  latter  the  girls'  book  question 
has  no  attraction,  for  these  are  pleasure  books,  and 
girls  read  them  when  they  are  not  sitting  on  a  form  in 
front  of  a  locker  ;  so  what  can  they  have  to  do  with 
education?  That  these  books  undoubtedly  do  affect 
girls,  and  affect  them  precisely  because  they  are  read 
for  pleasure  and  not  for  lessons,  is  the  other  side  of  the 
matter  which  appeals  to  such  as  Bishop  Creighton  and 
our  two  correspondents. 

Hero-worship  is  rooted  in  child-nature  ;  girls  and 
boys  equally  cannot  live  without  a  hero,  or  at  any  rate 
cannot  live  happily  without  one.  With  them  it  is 
just  the  reaching  after  the  ideal,  which  in  the  child-mind 
neither  disillusion  nor  degeneracy  has  had  time  to 
choke,  and  to  the  child- mind  can  appeal  only  in  a 
concrete  form.  Therefore  the  hero  is  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity,  and  his  influence  is  correspondingly  deep 
on  the  child's  career.  Caterers  for  boys  have  long  ago 
perceived  this  and  have  crowded  their  boys'  books  with 
valiant  attractive  lads,  bold  brave  men,  splendid  per- 
formances and  astounding  dangers.  Even  the  bad 
people  are  filled  in  with  a  good  firm  brush  ;  their  faults 
are  the  faults  of  qualities.  They  are  wicked  but  not 
miserably  or  morbidly  wicked.  And  the  tffect  of 
these  books  on  boys  is  that  of  a  nice-tasting  tonic. 
That  the  good  people  and  bad  people  alike  are  unlike 
human  beings  is  no  matter  whatever.  Children,  un- 
less poor  liitle  crammed  precocities,  are  not  intro- 
spective. They  do  not  consciously  consider  them- 
selves, and  have  no  idea  what  iheir  nature  is  like. 
That  what  is  called  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  the  book  is  not 
a  boy  or  a  girl  thus  does  not  at  all  disturb  them.  So 
long  as  the  thing  described  shows  the  signal  qualities 
they  can  understand  and  admire,  they  have  all  they 
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want  ;  we  say  admire  advisedly,  approve  would  be  a 
false  word  to  use.  And  so  boys  from  time  immemorial 
have  got  along  very  well.  But  the  hapless  girls  ?  We 
mean  by  that  real  girls,  not  young  women  of  any  age 
up  to  45,  provided  only  that  they  are  not  married. 
Why  has  their  hero-worshipping  instinct,  which  is  as 
strong  and  as  healthful  in  girls  as  in  boys,  been  shut  in 
to  prey  upon  itself  for  want  of  a  better  object  ?  Only 
thosegirls  have  escaped,  fortunately  a  very  largenumber, 
who  habitually  have  read  boys'  books  to  the  scorn  and 
dismissal  of  all  stories  for  girls.  Of  course  it  would  not 
matter  at  all,  if  there  were  none  but  boys'  books  ;  for  we 
agree  absolutely  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  that 
"  books  for  boys  appeal  to  girls  because  they  appeal 
to  boys,  and  for  no  other  reason ".  That  would  be 
reason  enough  for  anybody  but  a  publisher  ;  but  he  is 
nothing  if  not  symmetrical  ;  and  as  there  are  well- 
recognised  "  Boys' Books  "  so  there  must  be  "Girls' 
Books".  And  so  the  stupid  convention  grows  up.  Un- 
fortunate authors  are  instructed  to  write  for  girls, 
which  they  naturally  take  to  mean  something  the 
opposite  of  what  they  write  for  boys.  Therefore  all 
the  strength  and  freshness  that  makes  the  boys'  story 
go  strong  is  scrupulously  avoided  and  sentiment  and 
drivel  takes  its  place. 

Truly  a  hard  case  is  that  of  the  writer  of  stories  for 
girls.  What  is  she  to  do  ?  Her  employers'  assump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  average  girl  is  a  fool.  It  is 
true  she  might  remember  that  if  the  average  girl  is  a 
fool,  she  only  closely  resembles  her  brother,  so  that 
there  the  writer  need  see  no  ground  whatever  for 
differentiating  her  story  from  that  for  boys.  But  that 
does  not  seem  to  strike  her  ;  therefore,  precluded  from 
all  the  large  things  that  occupy  the  boys'  pages, 
voyage,  venture,  vigour  of  heart  and  limb,  deeds 
of  daring,  straightforward  scrapes,  sports  and  open-air 
life,  she  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  is  to 
write  for  girls  she  can  only  write  about  girls.  Perhaps 
she  comforts  herself  with  the  theory  that,  if  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  girl  is  the  proper  study  of 
girl.  But  she  should  remember  that  it  is  not  a  study 
book  she  is  doing  at  all.  It  may  be  right,  when  you 
have  attained  maturity,  to  study  yourself,  whether  as 
an  object  lesson,  a  penance,  or  by  way  of  scientific 
inquiry,  but  to  do  it  for  pleasure  is  never  excusable, 
and  can  only  result  in  morbid  self-conceit.  It  just 
means  that  you  become  your  own  hero.  Precisely  the 
result  these  books,  presenting  merely  girls  for  girls' 
observation,  produce  on  their  readers.  So  that  the  hero- 
worshipping  instinct  starves.  What  is  there  to  take  a 
vigorous  little  maiden  of  fourteen  out  of  herself  in 
stories  about  "The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School" 
"The  Awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe"  "Three  Fair 
Maids  "  "  Cynthia's  Bonnet  Shop  "  "  Four  Every- 
day Girls  "  "  Seven  Maids  "  "  Sisters  Three  "  and 
all  the  endless  permutations  and  combinations  of 
school-girls  ?  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  unfortunate 
writers  of  such  books  simply  can't  make  a  good  child's 
story  out  of  the  materials  to  which  they  are  condemned. 
No  one  could.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  book 
of  girls  both  interesting  and  good  reading  for  grown- 
ups ;  for  the  psychology  of  school-girlhood  is  entirely 
worth  observation  ;  but  it  then  becomes  an  analytical 
study  which  no  decent  boy  or  girl  could  tolerate  for  a 
moment.  The  materials  are  so  limited  that  the  writer 
of  necessity  falls  back  on  the  love  theme,  thinking 
that  here  at  any  rate  she  is  on  solid  girls'  ground. 
"  Helena  Thorpe  "  awakens  to  love  for  an  elderly  adorer 
for  whom  she  had  only  felt  friendship.  That  is  the 
"awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe  ".  What  strong  stuff 
for  a  child's  appetite  !  Had  it  been  a  story  of  early  rising, 
its  effort,  the  glories  of  nature  once  you  are  out 
really  early,  with  a  picture  of  a  hare  drinking  the 
dew  out  of  a  tulip  cup  in  the  garden,  when  onl}'  the 
heroine  was  up  to  see  it,  with  pillow-fights  and  other 
romps  thrown  in,  it  would  have  been  a  fair  children's 
story  ;  but  the  awakening  from  friendship  to  love 
for  an  elderly  admirer  !  And  the  disastrous  thing  about 
all  these  stories  is  that  the  bad  characters  afford  no 
certain  relief.  Now  in  a  boy's  story,  if  the  good  boy  is 
sometimes  a  bore,  the  bad  one  is  always  more  or  less 
attractive.  But  what  relief  is  there  in  the  black  sheep 
of  the  girls'  school  whose  crown  of  iniquity  is  to  sit  at 
an  open  window  and  talk  to  passing  boys?  Often 


too,  the  kind  of  badness  ascribed  to  girls  is  that  petty 
malice  which  it  sickens  to  read  about,  when  the  choice 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  girl,  to  put  it  in  a  school- 
girl's words,  is  the  choice  between  a  little  fool  and  a 
little  beast. 

Is  it  strange  that  all  the  best  girls  have  been  brought, 
up  on  boys'  books,  and  that  every  girl  would  read  them 
if  she  could  ?  There  will  never  be  a  better  girls'  book 
than  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ". 


DRURY  LANE,  AND  WYNDHAM'S. 

IT  were  beyond  my  ingenuity  to  prove  "  Ben-Hur  "  a 
good  play.  I  should  shrink  even  from  the  task  of 
proving  it  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  play.  It  is  not,  from 
any  obvious  point  of  view,  a  play  at  all.  However,  it 
is  an  enormous  success.  For,  though  it  panders  not  to- 
the  dramatic  instinct,  it  satisfies  fully,  and  in  a  new  and 
startling  way,  three  other  instincts  which  are,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  rooted  in  our  populace. 

Firstly,  the  sporting  instinct.     For  this  there  is  a 
chariot-race,  with  real  chariots  and  real  horses,  which, 
if  you  look  straight  at  them,  really  do  seem  to  be 
rushing  across  the  stage.    The  illusion  is  very  cleverly 
contrived.    To  me,  personally,  it  does  not  give  any 
special  delight.    If  I  want  to  see  a  race,  I  prefer  to  see 
a  real  race.    There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  place  for  every- 
thing.   There  is  a  place  for  galloping  horses,  and  a' 
place  for  men  and  women  quietly  walking  and  talking. 
There  is  a  race-course,  and  there  is  the  stage  of  a 
theatre.    I  do  not  like  the  two  places  to  be  confused.  ; 
If  I  were  at  Newmarket,  and  found  that  the  course  had  ; 
been  cleared  merely  in  order  that  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  j 
might  thereon  "  present  Klaw  and  Erlanger's  stupen- 
dous production  of  Ben-Hur",  I  should  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Stewards.    Conversely,  at  Drury  Lane, 
I  wished  the  horses  away  and  asleep  in  distant  stables. 
But  the  public   does  not  share  my  views  of  local 
propriety.   It  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  see  something, 
which  might  be  done  quite  easily  in  one  place,  being  \ 
done  despite  terrific  obstacles  in  another.     The  fact  i 
that  the  thing  can  always  be  done  much  better  in  the.f 
one  place  than  it  ever  could  be  done  in  the  other  sub-  ! 
tracts  nothing  at  all  from  the  public's  innocent  pleasure.  < 
Ingenuity  against  the  nature  of  things  :  that  is  what  i 
most  surely  tickles  the  average  Englishman.    He  likes  j 
to  see  a  real  race  on  a  race-course.     But  an  artificial^ 
race  across  a  stage  transports  him,  at  one  bound,  into 
the  seventh  heaven. 

Then,  secondly,  there  is  "  Ben-Hur's  "  appeal  to  the 
religious  instinct.  Throughout  the  play  are  many 
references  to  the  Founder  of  our  faith,  and  in  one  scene 
we  have  the  actual  representation  of  a  miracle.  Two 
lepers  kneel  down  ;  a  powerful'  flash-light  is  turned  on 
them  from  above ;  presently,  they  rise  from  their 
knees,  cleansed.  This  mode  of  representation  is  to 
me,  certainly,  unimpressive.  But  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  call  it  objectionable.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  from  drama  sacred  subjects  should  no  more  be 
excluded  than  from  literature,  or  from  painting,  or  from 
other  art  forms.  Holding  this  view,  I  cannot  object  to  a  j 
form  of  religious  drama  merely  on  the  plea  that  it  1 
seems  to  me  cheap  and  ludicrous.  Temperaments  and 
tastes  differ.  What  touches  religious  emotion  in  one 
man  leaves  another  man  quite  cold.  Some  of  us  are 
unaffected  by  the  crude  tract  or  gaudy  chromolitho- 
graph which  really  does  edify  our  neighbours.  But  we 
do  not  therefore  brand  such  a  tract  or  chromolithograph- 
as  an  offence  against  piety.  Its  meaning  we  know  to 
be  reverent,  and  its  effect  we  know  to  be,  in  many 
cases,  edifying.  Such  a  production  as  "  Everyman  ",. 
given  to  us  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  touches 
religious  emotion  in  you  or  me,  making  no  friction 
against  our  fusthetic  sensibilities.  But  let  us  remember 
that  it  would  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the  ina;sthetic- 
multitude,  for  whom,  not  less  than  for  us,  the  Christian 
religion  was  founded.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
protest  against  the  scene  of  the  lepers  in  "  Ben-Hur  "' 
than  would  the  inaesthetic  multitude  have  to  protest 
against  "Everyman",  or  against  the  Madonnas  of 
Botticelli,  or  against  the  writings  of  John  Henry 
Newman.  Different  kinds  of  religious  art  edify  different 
kinds  of  people.  And  there,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  endJ 
of  the  matter.  , 
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The  third  appeal  of  "  Ben-Hur  "  is  to  the  instinct  of 
loyalty.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  considering-  here  the 
well-known  fact  that  an  increase  in  the  booking  for  a 
theatre  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  a  visit  paid  to 
that  theatre  by  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  That 
the  King  should  visit  Drury  Lane  and  witness  the 
performance  of  "Ben-Hur"  was  no  improbable  or 
strange  contingency.  But,  by  a  flash  of  genius  in  the 
management,  the  visit  has  been  invested  with  a 
peculiar  and  compelling  glamour.  On  the  morrow 
of  the  visit,  it  was  known  in  every  corner  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  that  a  special  royal  box  had 
been  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and 
that  from  this  coign  of  vantage  His  Majesty  had 
graciously  watched  the  procedure  of  the  chariots  and 
horses.  Did  ever  the  work  of  mortal  playwright 
receive  such  an  advertisement  as  that?  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who,  in  his  day,  suggested  that  we  used  royalty 
too  frequently  as  a  means  of  pushing  this  or  that  ware 
without  inquiring  whether  it  were  a  ware  worthy  of 
"  our  best  self",  might,  were  he  living  at  this  hour, 
have  been  tempted  to  smile  and  be  unkind.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  was  notoriously  superfine,  and  England  hath  no 
need  of  him.  If  royal  boxes  in  the  future  be  hastily 
constructed  in  the  gallery,  or  even  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  production,  we 
shall  have  no  right  at  all  to  cavil.  If  there  be  any 
possible  objection  to  them,  let  it  be  made  not  by  us,  but 
by  their  august  occupants.  Meanwhile  "Ben-Hur" 
will  be  an  irresistibly  magnetic  attraction. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  read  that  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming play  at  Wyndham's  Theatre  was  a  very  well- 
known  novelist.  Later,  when  his  name  was  revealed, 
I  chid  myself  for  a  grovelling  ignorance.  My  self-respect 
returned  after  fruitless  eff"orts  to  find  anyone  who  hticl 
heard  of  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Morgan.  I  conjectured  that 
the  name  was  a  pseudonym,  taken  as  a  shade  against  j 
that  light  which  beats  yet  more  fiercely  and  impertinently 
on  the  playwright  than  on  the  novelist.  The  play  itself  j 
presently  confirmed  the  conjecture.  I  would  wager  that 
Mr.  J.  Dudley  Morgan  is  a  lady. 

One  reason  for  my  belief  is  that  the  heroine  of  the  \ 
play  is  a  lady  who  writes  clever  novels.    I  know  no  | 
instance  of  such  a  heroine  in  a  play  or  book  written  j 
by    a    man.      A    clever    man    (and    does   not   the  j 
writing  of  any  book  or  play  postulate  some  degree 
of  cleverness  ?)  does  not  like  the  notion  of  a  lady  j 
novelist.    He  does  not  necessarily  choose  as  heroine  a  j 
pretty  and  helpless  doll.    A  woman  may  be  brave  and  | 
energetic,  even  plain,  without  alienating  his  sympathy. 
But  cleverness  he  resents  in  her,  and  a  talent  for  writ-  ! 
ing  he  resents  especially,  as  a  trespass  on  his  own 
ground.    It  never   occurs   to   him  to  make  her  his  1 
heroine.     If  he  trust  himself  to  speak  of  her  at  all,  ^ 
he  treats  her  as  a  butt  for  mere  satire.    This  balance  of 
injustice  is  redressed,  however,  by  the  self-same  quality 
which  has  caused  it — the  quality  of  egoism.  When 
a  lady  writes  a  play  or  a  book,  her  natural  instinct 
is  to  make  a  writer  her  heroine.    And  so,  as  soon  as  the 
author  of  "The  End  of  a  Story"  revealed  to  us  the 
cottage  of  Miss  Eleanor  Murray,  the  successful  novelist 
— a  little  cottage  at  Stratford  on-Avon,  with  many  tokens 
of  its  owner's  love  for  flowers,  and  birds,  and  music — I 
knew  that  if,  subsequently,  the  author  were  called 
forth,  the  apparition  would  be  feminine.  Unluckily, 
when  the  curtain  fell,  the  audience  did  not  insist  on  any  I 
apparition,  and  so  my  evidence  is  merely  circumstantial.  I 

My  case,   however,   does    not  rest  merely  on  the 
presentment  of  the  heroine.    It  is  upheld  also  by  the  | 
general  quality  of  the  play.    The  main  idea  of  the  play  ! 
s  that  the  blameless  daughter  of  a  woman  who  has  ! 
led  an  irregular  life  is  unfit  for  marriage  with  a  decent 
[nan.    Mr.  Wyndham,  as  emotional  raisonneur,  pro- 
pounds this  idea,  and  but  forits  acceptance  there  were  no 
iTiaterial  for  the  play.  Even  the  mother  herself  is  induced 
I  o  accept  it,  and  consequently  to  commit  suicide.  By 
\  his  rash  act,  apparently,  the  taint  of  irrespectability  is 
jurged  away  from  the  daughter,  and  a  happy  ending  is 
secured.    This  kind  of  tritely  false  and  stagey  tale,  you 
irgue,  is  as  likely  to  be  conceived  by  a  male  as  by  a 
emale  novice  in  dramaturgy.     True  ;  the  novice  of 
'  ither  sex  is  almost  always  reactionary.    But  the  male 
lovice  is  always   clumsy  in   his  technique,  whereas 
he   female,   in  virtue   of  her   quicker  adaptability. 


will  set  forth  her  ready-made  materials  in  quite  present- 
able form.  "The  luid  of  a  Story",  though  not 
a  masterpiece  of  skill,  is  decidedly  neat  and  well 
put  together.  Such  technical  competence  could  not 
have  been  acquired  by  a  man  without  years  of  practice. 
And  he,  in  the  lapse  of  those  years,  would  have 
developed  some  originality,  some  sincerity  of  observa- 
tion. Clearly,  then,  this  play  cannot  have  been  written 
by  a  man.  I  hope  that  the  lady  who  wrote  it  will,  when 
she  comes  to  years  of  keener  discretion,  write  a  really 
interesting  play.  The  trouble  is  that  women,  however 
nimble  their  aptitude  for  dramaturgy,  do  so  seldom  reach 
the  stage  of  seeing,  or  thinking,  or  feeling,  for  them- 
selves. .  .  But  I  must  not  risk  a  charge  of  exemplifying 
that  ungracious  jealousy  which  I  have  attributed  to 
other  penmen. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  Miss  Mary  Moore,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop  play  as  delightfully  as  ever  in  their  several 
manners.  But  the  signal  thing  in  the  production  is 
the  return  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  to  the  stage.  It  is  well 
to  be  reminded  how  fine  an  actress  she  is.  Max. 


MUSICAL  REPUTATIONS  REVISED. 

WHEN  I  mildly  complained  the  other  day  of  the 
calm  assumption  that  three  of  a  certain  critic's 
friends,  Mackenzie,  Stanford,  Parry,  were  the  latest  and 
almost  the  greatest  things  in  music,  and  when  I  pro- 
tested against  this  assumption,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me  to  what  an  extent  the  habit  of  bestowing  rash  and 
indiscriminate  praise  on  undeserving  persons  prevailed 
in  the  past  in  this  country.    It  prevailed  to  an  amazing 
extent  last  century,  and  to  a  slightly  smaller  extent  the 
century  before  ;   and  in  consequence  to-day  we  are 
cumbered  with  a  huge  mass  of  tradition    that  the 
strongest  and  most  independent  of  us  finds  hard  to 
shake  ofi"  and   that  fairly  crushes  the  judgment  of 
such  weaklings  as  the  gentleman  who  writes  in  the 
"Times".    Not  only  do  we  fail  to  see  the  line  of 
our   earlier  composers   in  perspective,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  form  any  notion  of  the  relative  worth  of 
any  two  of  them.     In  press  notices,  in  biographies,  in 
encyclopajdias,  we  still  find  the  ancient  babble  :  "  our 
splendid  stores  of  Church  music  "  and  so  on  ;  and  a  society 
which  has  amongst  its  objects  to  show  how  great  a 
man  was  poor,  thin,  wan,  washed-out  old  Arne  can  find  a 
certain  measure  of  support — sadly   limited,  happily. 
There  is  no  harm  in  opinions,  of  course,  so  long  as 
they  simply  refer  to  the  past.    But  when  because  of 
these  opinions  referring  to  the  past — no  longer  called 
opinions  but  facts,  and  facts  to  betaken  on  the  strength 
of  goodness  knows  what  "authorities" — we  are  asked 
to  accept  certain  men  as  the-  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
so-called  great  men  of  the  past,  and  to  believe  that 
only   on  certain    lines    can    anything    fine   and  new 
be  done  in  the  present,  then  it  is  time  not  only  to  pro- 
test as  I  did  recently  against  this  ancient  miserable 
nonsense,  but  to  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  fresh  and 
true  picture  of  things.     That  cannot  be  done  in  one 
article  ;  and  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  by  one  man. 
But  to-day  I  set  out  on  the  adventure,  trusting  that 
others  will  take  up  the  matter.     I  do  not  dream  of 
writing  a  history  of  English  music  in  the  columns  of 
this  Review  ;  I  do  wish  hastily  to  scan  the  far-away  past, 
then  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the  men  who  stand 
nearer  to  us,  and  last  to  draw  certain  inferences.  This 
will  require  several  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 
My  late  essay  on  the  three  most-favoured  children  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  depreciation.     But  now  there  shall 
be  little  depreciation  (m  the  vulgar  sense).  When  I  come 
to  deal    with    the    recent    and    present  men   I  shall 
endeavour  merely  to  appreciate  what  they  have  done. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  was  the  early  English  school 
which  culminated  with  Byrde  and  Tallis.  Both  were 
magnificent  musicians  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Then  after  the  Restoration  came  Dr.  Blow  and  Purcell. 
In  splendour  of  invention  and  musicianship  — real  musi- 
cianship, not  capacity  for  mathematics — Purcell  stands 
to  Blow  in  about  the  same  relation  as  Byrde  stands  to 
Tallis.  The  truly  big  men  were  Byrde  and  Purcell  : 
they  achieved  the  stuflf  that  will  stand  for  ever  and 
ever,  that  at  least  will  stand  as  long  as  anything 
thought  by  the  human  brain,  felt  by  the  human  heart, 
achieved  with  human  hands,  can  stand.    Should  certain 
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things  of  Tallis,  and  certain  things  of  Blow,  be  lost  the 
world  would  be  distinctly  poorer.  But  the  loss  of  the 
best  things  of  Purcell  and  of  Byrde  would  be  an  irre- 
parable loss  :  it  would  be  like  the  loss  of  a  play  of 
/Eschylus  or  Shakespeare  or  one  of  Artemus  Ward's 
best  jokes.  So  up  to  the  time  of  Handel's  arrival 
in  this  country  we  had  produced  at  least  two 
musicians  of  the  very  first  rank,  men  who  must 
be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  the  Germans.  After 
this  period  we  must  needs  examine  all  our  com- 
posers' work  with  the  greatest  care.  Arne,  for 
instance,  wrote  some  quite  good  stuff.  Did  he  ever  write 
a  new  and  perfect  phrase  ?  Never  :  he  was  an  imitator 
and  hardly  anything  but  an  imitator  ;  and  nothing  of 
his  would  be  remembered  to-day — with  the  possible 
exception  of  his  setting  of  "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks" — 
if  he  had  not  happened  to  attach  himself  to  the  irre- 
pressible undying  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  true-born 
Briton  by  finding  a  tune  for  "  Rule,  Britannia".  Arne 
must  be  placed  amongst  the  men  who  hardly  count  in 
their  art,  who  never  did  a  thing  that  deserved  to  live 
on  its  own  intrinsic  qualities  or  suggested  a  new  idea 
to  the  next  generation.  He  had  his  merits  :  let  us 
admit  them.  But  to  admit  them  is  not  to  place  him 
amongst  the  immortals.  I  will,  for  the  moment,  make 
no  effort  to  preserve  chronological  order,  but  deal  with 
Balfe,  Bishop  and  Wallace,  in  one  handful,  so  to  say. 
Balfe  was  the  least  gifted  of  the  three  :  in  energy  and 
originality  he  stands  far  behind  even  Arne.  Arne, 
dominated  by  Handel,  did  at  times  feebly  essay 
to  do  something  fresh  ;  Balfe  sought  simply  to 
please  the  public  taste,  a  taste  brought  up,  educated, 
it  must  be  remembered,  on  Handel  and  Arne.  He 
wrote  tunes  like  a  child  and  scored  them  like  a  fool  : 
even  Donizetti,  that  wondrous  Italian  success,  could 
not  score  worse,  though  I  have  no  doubt  he  often  tried. 
Wallace  is  immeasurably  better.  But  even  he — is  there 
in  the  whole  of  his  work  a  passage  which  one  feels 
to  be  true  and  lovely  and  at  the  same  time  his  own? 
Again  the  answer  must  be  No.  He  had  ability,  but 
the  breath  of  life  was  not  in  him.  Bishop  must  be  set 
between  Wallace  and  Balfe.  He  could  not  spin  out  a 
bogus  web  of  music  as  Balfe  could;  he  could  not  invent 
as  well  as  Wallace  could  ;  but  he  wrote  part-songs 
which  are  distinctly  pleasing  to-day.  They  sound  old- 
fashioned,  which  genuine  music  never  does,  but  during 
the  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  which  each  piece 
occupies  we  are  not  bored. 

So  here  of  four  "illustrious"  English  composers 
there  is  not  one  who  can  be  placed,  I  do  not 
say  in  the  first  rank,  but  in  any  rank  at  all. 
To  place  them  in  any  rank  is  as  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  take  the  forgotten  journalists  of  their  period, 
reprint  their  writing  and  call  it  literature.  Common 
journalism  is  not  literature  ;  and  the  music  of  this  four 
is  not  fine  music  (there  is  no  analogous  phrase  to  use). 
But,  we  hear,  the  glory  of  English  music  is  its  church 
music.  Well  do  I  know  it  :  an  organist  in  the  Church 
of  England  for  many  years  could  not  help  knowing  it. 
I  look  in  vain  for  the  glory  ;  I  look  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  greatness,  any  attempt  at  freshness  ;  nowhere  is 
there  an  indication  of  an  original  temperament,  of  a 
new  feeling  about  human  life  and  the  things  that  lie 
outside  human  ken.  It  used  to  be  said  that  our  Church 
music  is  devotional  ;  but  when  I  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  I  find  that  devotional  means  nothing 
more  than  soothing.  To  be  soothing  is  not  to  be 
noble  art  :  there  is,  I  believe,  a  certain  cocoa  which 
is  said  to  be  soothing.  I  can  feel  the  devotional 
quality  in  Bach's  music,  in  Handel's,  in  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  ;  but  in  English  church  music  I 
find  no  trace  of  any  genuine  feeling  whatever.  The 
two  Wesleys  wrote  excellent  music,  but,  although 
they  wrote  for  the  Church,  nature  did  not  intend  them 
for  Church  musicians.  I  know  nothing  feebler  than 
Attwood's  anthems.  They  consist  of  Handel  modified 
by  endeavours  after  an  imitation — and  a  poor,  far-ofT 
imitation,  too— of  his  master  Mozart's  grace.  They 
tire  one,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  them, 
save  that  the  musicianship  is  of  the  schoolboy  sort. 
Goss  had  more  invention,  but  it  is  not  of  a  high  order  : 
his  music  is  altogether  lacking  in  strength  :  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  be  sugary.  If  we  tumble  out  of  the 
chronological  order  again  and  go  so  far  back  as  old 


Greene,  or  come  forward  a  little  from  Greene  to  Clark- 
Whitfeld,  one  cannot  find  the  original  phrase,  the 
original  design,  a  hint  of  the  original  emotion,  which 
alone  can  justify  one  in  placing  a  man's  work  amongst 
the  world's  great  possessions.  English  Church  music 
is  the  dullest  music  in  the  world.  Much  as  I  admire 
the  Wesleys,  both  men  of  prodigious  talent,  I  cannot  but 
think  all  their  labours  wasted.  Had  they  been  born  in 
Germany,  imbibed  German  ideals  and  acquired  the 
German  technique,  there  is  no  saying  what  they  might 
have  done.  But  the  truth  remains  that  they  did  nothing 
great.  They  wrote  within  the  form  of  the  English 
anthem,  and  the  form  strangled  all  their  originality. 
One  later  man  amongst  the  English  Church  musicians 
wrote  some  beautiful  things,  the  late  Sir  John  Stainer. 
His  anthems  are  not  strong;  but  he  felt  sincerely, 
deeply,  and  he  could  invent  sufficiently  to  find  expres- 
sion for  his  feeling. 

Since  Handel's  arrival  here,  then,  neither  in  sacred 
nor  in  secular  music  do  I  find  anything  really  fire  up  to 
the  date  of  Mendelssohn's  arrival.  No  one  has  ever 
contended  that  the  Mendelssohn  period  brought  forth 
anything  good  ;  so  leaving  it  altogether — or  nearly 
altogether — next  week  I  shall  deal  with  the  composers 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Renaissance  of  music  in 
England.    J.  F.  R. 


INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

IT  is  many  years  since  the  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance 
Company  had  so  large  a  new  business  to  report  as 
in  1901.  In  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  net  new 
sums  assured  have  only  once  been  greater  than  they 
were  last  year.  The  first  impulse  on  seeing  such  a 
result  is  to  look  at  the  expenses  v/ith  a  view  to  detecting 
whether  extension  is  being  dearly  paid  for,  although 
such  a  course  is  not  to  be  expected  from  an  office  that 
is  so  well  managed  as  the  Edinburgh.  When  we  regard 
the  expenses  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  premium 
income  there  is  an  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  this 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  method 
of  treating  certain  items  in  the  accounts.  When,  how- 
ever, we  regard  the  expenses  in  relation  to  the  extent 
of  new  business  it  works  out  at  81  per  cent,  of  new 
premiums,  and  8'i  per  cent,  of  renewal  prem.iums 
which  is  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  previous 
year.  These  latter  figures  are  almost  exactly  the 
average  expenditure  of  British  offices. 

In  regard  to  the  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  the 
chairman  was  able  to  make  the  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment that  the  investments  made  during  the  past  year 
are  yielding  on  an  average  something  over  4^^  per  cent., 
without  in  any  way  lowering  the  high  standard  of 
security  which  the  company  invariably  maintains. 

The  claims  by  death  amounted  to  less  than  the  sum 
expected  and  provided  for,  though  they  were  rather 
heavier  than  usual.  A  quinquennial  valuation  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  a  good  rate 
of  bonus  may  confidently  be  looked  for.  Throughout 
the  valuation  period  the  three  principal  factors  of  a 
good  surplus  have  been  maintained.  An  increasing 
new  business  has  been  done  at  a  rate  of  expenditure 
well  within  the  proportion  set  aside  for  expenses. 
The  rate  of  interest  has  largely  exceeded  the  rate 
assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities,  nnd  the  mortality 
experienced  has  been  substantially  less  than  the  tables 
employed  in  the  valuation  provided  for.  The  company 
has  been  working  for  close  upon  eighty  years  upon  the 
best  and  soundest  lines,  and  such  results  are  naturally 
expected  from  it ;  but,  even  with  a  successful  past  to 
help  it,  success  would  not  last  long  unless  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  managed  with  exceptional  ability. 
It  is  not  long  since  certain  changes  in  the  management 
were  made,  and  without  suggesting  any  invidious  com- 
parisons it  is  obvious  that  in  present  circumstances 
the  company  is  doing  exceedingly  well. 

An  insurance  report  of  a  different  nature  comes  from 
the  legal  intelligence  of  the  daily  papers.  The  unfor- 
tunate and  badly  managed  Absolute  Life  Assurance 
Company  has  at  last  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver,  and  subsequent  proceedings  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  The  position  of  the 
policy-holders  is  now  happily  secure,  owing  principally 
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to  the  Life  Assurance  Act  which  requires  a  deposit  of 
j^20,ooo.  But  for  this  provision  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  even  the  policies  would  have  been  paid  in  full. 
The  debenture-holders  rank  next,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  also  will  be  paid  in  full.  Presum- 
ably efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  return  of  money 
from  various  parties  in  connexion  with  transactions  of 
a  somewhat  doubtful  character  ;  but  however  successful 
thesejvarious  efforts  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
ordinary  creditors  will  get  anything,  and  a  practical 
certainty  that  the  shareholders  will  lose  every  penny 
they  have  put  into  the  company. 

There  have  of  course  been  plenty  of  amalgamations 
since  the  Act  of  1870  came  into  force,  but  at  the  moment 
we  do  not  remember  any  failure  of  a  life  office  in  recent 
years  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  nature  as  that  of  the 
Absolute,  and  it  will  consequently  be  more  than  usually 
interesting  to  see  the  action  that  will  be  taken  by  the 
Official  Receiver  and  to  mark  the  results. 

The  failure  of  a  life  office  is  much  more  serious  than 
the  collapse  of  a  limited  liability  company  of  any  other 
kind,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  regard  the  Absolute 
as  in  any  way  typical  of  British  life  assurance,  its 
collapse  might  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  life  assurance  as  a  whole.  Successive  boards  of 
directors  have,  however,  shown  so  clearly  that  they 
ignored  the  principles  and  disregarded  the  methods 
adopted  by  life  offices  as  a  rule,  that  even  the  most 
ignorant  people  could  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Absolute 
was  anything  but  fundamentally  different  from  other 
British  life  offices. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHOCK  TACTICS,   DRESS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
OF  OUR  CAVALRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Alresford,  Hants,  15  April,  1902. 

Sir, — The  excellent  letter  of  "L.  B."  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  last  week  on  the  question  of  "  Shock 
tactics  dress  and  equipment  of  Cavalry"  may  also 
apply  to  a  great  extent  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Yeomanry  regiments. 

Before  the  war  when  the  Yeomanry  were  little 
thought  of,  and  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  what 
has  proved  a  most  useful  force  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed, service  in  the  Yeomanry  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  but  although  a 
certain  amount  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reorganisa- 
tion, no  one  can  say  that  as  regards  equipment,  (and 
dress  also  in  a  lesser  degree)  knowledge  of  what  will 
in  the  future  be  expected  of  them,  the  condition  of  this 
branch  of  His  Majesty's  auxiliary  forces  is  satisfactory. 

The  name  "  Imperial  Yeomanry  "  is  not  appropriate 
to  regiments  raised  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  I  remember 
right  exception  was  taken  to  it  by  more  than  one 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Army 
Estimates  were  being  discussed  last  year.  Mr.  Brodrick 
seemed  to  consider  the  change  of  name  as  an  honour 
conferred  upon  the  Yeomanry,  but  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Yeomanry  officers  saw  in  it 
an  attempt  by  change  of  name  to  do  away  with  what  I 
may  call  the  "cavalry  idea"  in  the  Yeomanry,  and 
to  turn  them  into  mounted  infantry.  I  know  the 
Yeomanry  well  enough  to  know  that  if  any  such 
attempt  is  made  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  force 
will  cease  to  exist.  A  very  large  proportion  of  N.C.O.'s 
and  troopers  are  men  who  have  joined  from  their  love 
of  the  horse  and  of  riding  ;  and  if  they  are  to  serve  as 

[  mounted  infantry  the  ranks  will  very  soon  be  seriously 

I  depleted,  and  as  they  leave,  and  when  their  reasons  for 
leaving  become  known,  and  they  certainly  would  be 
known,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  would  be 

I  greatly  increased.  I  believe  that  an  official  statement 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  War 

'Office  to  convert  the  Yeomanry  into  mounted  infantry 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  the  present  moment. 
Let  them  remain  the  cavalry  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
trained  and  armed  in  the  future  as  the  cavalry  may  be, 
with  such  modifications  of  drill  and  equipment  that 
South  African  experience  may  suggest,  remembering 


as  no  doubt  the  authorities  would,  that  all  wars  will 
not  be  similar  to  the  present  one.  If  the  Yeomanry 
are  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  future  they  must  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  hand 
to  hand  fighting,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  always  play  a  game  of  long  bowls.  It  surely  seems 
therefore,  that  the  sword  should  be  their  second 
weapon,  and  in  its  use  they  should  be  carefully 
trained.  When  I  say  carefully  trained,  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  squadron  should  be  kept  cutting  the  sword- 
exercise,  or  the  pursuing  practice  for  hours  at  a  time, 
till  a  machine-like  precision  is  reached  ;  but  that  every 
man  should  be  individually  a  master  of  his  sword, 
sufficiently  so  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  any 
hand-to-hand  fighting  he  may  be  engaged  in.  Of  course 
scouting  and  outpost  duties  cannot  have  too  much  atten- 
tion given  to  them,  but  no  reasons  exist  why,  because 
such  duties  are  likely  to  be  the  important  ones  in 
modern  warfare,  the  eventuality  of  shock-action  should 
be  totally  disregarded. 

As  to  uniform,  if  khaki  is  really  considered  to  be 
the  best  colour  for  use  on  active  service,  which  *'  L.  B." 
seems  to  doubt,  then  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  its 
being  in  the  future  the  fighting  dress  of  all  our  forces, 
Yeomanry  included  ;  but  as  long  as  both  rank  and  file 
of  the  Yeomanry  regiments  are  provided  with  it,  and 
it  is  used  also  as  a  working  dress  during  training,  then 
let  there  be  no  interference  with  the  full  dress  either  of 
officers  or  men.  Neither  ranks  can  be  expected  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  day's  work  to  still  retain  their  dirty 
dusty  khaki.  A  Yeomanry  officer,  and  I  iwrite  as  one, 
is  in  a  very  different  position  as  regards  his  uniform 
from  the  officer  of  regular  cavalry.  One  outfit  should 
last  on  an  average  the  whole  time  he  is  in  his  regiment, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  ordinary  serge ;  so 
that  with  a  full-dress  tunic,  overalls,  a  mess  dress,  and 
a  serge  to  wear  in  camp,  I  do  not  see  that  a  Yeomanry 
officer's  uniform  can  be  thought  expensive,  especially 
considering  the  time  it  lasts  him.  As  regards  the  men 
a  smart  dress  kit  is  necessary,  as  brisk  recruiting  is  not 
assisted  by  an  offer  to  the  prospective  recruit  to  spend 
three  weeks  whether  at  work  or  in  camp  in  khaki. 

If  the  authorities  will,  with  the  exception  of  the  work- 
ing dress,  leave  the  uniform  question  more  or  less, 
rather  more  than  less,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
respective  regiments,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the 
important  question  of  rifle  ranges,  for  the  hire  of  which, 
in  many  instances,  squadron  and  troop  leaders  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  out  of  their  pockets,  they  will 
do  more  for  the  Yeomanry  than  by  devoting  attention 
to  dress,  and  will  deserve  some  measure  of  gratitude 
from  those  at  present  submitting  to  a  charge  as  unjust 
as  it  would  be  if  the  captain  of  a  battleship  had  to 
pay  for  her  coal. 

I  enclose  my  card  and  I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
  A. 

"THE  ROBERTS  MYTH." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  April,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  article  under  this  heading  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  Without  discussing  the 
various  considerations  embraced  in  that  article,  will  you 
permit  me  to  ask  you  and  your  intelligent  readers  just 
one  question,  and  that  is  : — Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
soldier,  and  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  suc- 
cessful departmental  reformer,  should  necessarily  be 
found  united  in  one  and  the  same  man?  For  my  part, 
I  should  regard  such  a  combination  as  exceptional  and 
improbable  in  the  last  degree. 

The  business  of  a  successful  soldier  is  to  defeat  his 
country's  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  Lord 
Roberts  has  done  that.  Why  should  we  complain  if 
he  had  failed — and  he  has  not  yet  failed— to  add  to  that 
achievement  the  totally  different  operation  of  reform- 
ing and  reconstructing  an  administrative  machine  ? 
This  latter  operation  should  be  the  duty  of  some  person 
or  persons  possessed  of  the  special  qualities  required 
for  such  an  operation,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  advice 
of  some  person  or  persons  like  Lord  Roberts. 

If  the  Army  Medical  Department  stood  in  need  of 
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reconstruction,  the  Government  would  not  select  for 
that  purpose  the  most  skilful  surgical  operator  in  the 
country.  That  man's  business  is  to  cut  off  legs  and 
excise  morbid  formations  in  the  human  body  ;  not  to 
reconstruct  departments.  Similarly,  if  the  Great 
Western  Railway  were  resolved  to  reconstruct  its 
administrative  system,  its  directors  would  not  say  to 
each  other  :  Joe  Smith  is  our  best  engine-driver,  so  he 
must  be  the  best  man  to  reconstruct  our  whole  system. 
No,  Sir,  it  is  slovenly  logic  to  conclude  that  a  successful 
soldier  must  necessarily  be  qualified  to  reconstruct 
administrative  systems.  Lord  Roberts  has  done  enough 
for  his  country  in  defeating  her  enemies,  without  recon- 
structing her  departments  ;  though  he  may  yet  do  that 
too  into  the  bargain.  I  will  not  remind  you  of  the  pithy 
proverb  as  to  the  premature  judgment  of  unfinished 
jobs.  Patrick  Maxwell. 


MR.  RHODES'  MANNERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  12  April. 

SiR,^ — You  make  a  reference  to  an  expression  in  an 
article  of  mine  on  Mr.  Rhodes,  which,  when  I  saw  it 
in  print,  seemed  to  me  to  have  rather  an  absurd  look, 
but  was  not  meant  to  convey  the  egotistic  meaning  you 
assign  to  it.  What  I  desired  to  suggest  was  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  did  not  use  in  conversation  the  art  of  gracious 
speech  which  is  so  common  among  cultivated  men  here 
as  to  be  practically  a  universal  custom,  and  that  he  had 
rather  the  attraction  of  blunt  and  direct  address.  The 
adjective  "  charming  ",  as  applied  to  him,  seems  to  me 
absurd  ;  for  it  described  the  reverse  of  the  man's  tem- 
perament, as  his  manner  revealed  it.  He  exercised  the 
more  potent  spell  of  simplicity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Massingham. 


THE  GLASGOW  FOOTBALL  ACCIDENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh,  12  April,  1902. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who  was 
present  at  the  International  Football  Match  at  Glasgow, 
to  refer  to  the  remarks  which  you  make,  in  your  issue 
of  this  date,  as  to  the  lamentable  disaster  which  then 
occurred.  These  remarks  show  very  considerable 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  and  are  most  unjust  to 
spectators,  officials,  and  players. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  eighty  thousand  spectators 
present  did  not  know  that  any  accident  had  occurred, 
nor  was  It  possible  to  inform  them.  There  were  no 
signs  of  anything  unusual  happening,  and  that  the 
dying  and  injured  were  carried  across  the  field  of  play 
is  not  a  fact.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  break  in,  but 
that  Is  a  very  normal  occurrence.  Had  the  crowd  got 
wind  of  such  a  disaster,  or  had  they  been  informed  of 
it,  were  that  possible,  a  panic  would  In  all  probability 
have  arisen  among  the  thousands  who  were  standing 
on  the  rest  of  the  terracing, — with  disastrous  results, 
and  possibly  even  the  collapse  of  further  sections  of  the 
terracing.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  match  been 
stopped  without  the  crowd  having  been  made  aware  of 
the  cause,  it  might  have  led  to  a  serious  riot  with 
equally  disastrous  results.  Further,  thousands  would 
have  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  have 
greatly  hampered  the  exertions  of  those  who  were 
attending  to  the  injured  and  dying. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  professionalism  in  sport,  but  the 
circumstances  of  this  disaster  hardly  warrant  your 
somewhat  sweeping  criticisms.  Nor  do  they  form  a 
ground  for  reckless  accusations  of  "brutality"  and 
"  callousness  "  whether  these  be  directed  against 
players,  officials,  or  spectators. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

James  A.  M.  Hill, 

I  We  have  received  a  letter  in  a  similar  sense  from 
Mr.  James  Risk  of  Castlecary,  Stirlingshire.  According 
to  figures,  later  than  those  which  we  had  last  week, 
more  than  500  persons  were  killed  or  Injured  at  the 
Glasgow  match,  and   play   was  Interrupted   for  25 


minutes  ;  and  yet  most  of  the  crowd  were  unaware. 
Our  correspondent  thinks  a  "  serious  riot  "  would  have 
resulted  If  the  match  had  been  stopped.  Does  not  this 
anticipation  acknowledge  callousness,  even  brutality  ? — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  DISMISSALS  AT  MERCHANT  TAYLORS'. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Beever's  letter  in  your 
issue  of  last  week,  allow  me  to  make  an  important 
correction  or  rather  amplification  of  one  statement, 
namely,  "  the  reason  assigned  being  that  their  work 
was  unsatisfactory  ".  "  Assigned  "  should  be  qualified 
by  "  unofficially  ".  In  fact  no  reason  was  given  by  the 
"  Court  ",  who  appoint  and  dismiss  the  masters.  Had 
they  given  one,  an  action  at  law  would  probably  He. 
But  the  head-master,  who  Is  undoubtedly  the  prime 
mover  in  the  matter.  Is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
being  able  to  give  reasons  without  making  himself 
amenable.  It  is  contended  that  he  did  so  on  no  real 
or  satisfactory  grounds. — Yours,  &c. 

One  of  the  Dismissed  Masters. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  April. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  early  appre- 
ciation of  boys'  books,  referred  to  in  her  letter  in  your 
last  week's  issue,  Is  to  be  commended.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  excitement  of  adventures  however  im- 
possible Is  healthier  than  that  of  the  mild  sentiment  or 
school-girl  intrigues  which  are  the  usual  subjects  of 
"girls'  books".  But  more  to  be  commended  still  is 
the  training  by  which  the  childish  mind  Is  nourished 
from  the  beginning  on  the  simple  works  of  fine  writers. 

The  stories  of  Charles  Lamb,  Scott  and  Dickens  for 
Instance  are  possible  mental  pabula  for  any  intelli- 
gent child  over  eight.  Children  are  kept  back  In  their 
Intellectual  development  by  the  prudery  of  parents,  and 
their  taste  depraved  from  the  beginning  by  the  trash 
considered  suitable  to  their  years. 

There  is  far  more  danger  of  their  intelligence  being 
dulled  than  of  their  desirable  ignorance  being  too  early 
enlightened.  The  Innocent  child-mind  passes  over  what 
the  grown-up  knowledge  seizes  on  as  Immoral  or  im- 
proper in  such  works  as  I  have  mentioned,  while  it 
unconsciously  absorbs  their  beauties  and  is  nourished 
by  their  strength. — Yours  truly, 

Mabel  Beardsley, 


PLAY-RECITING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  fact  of  my  being  exceeding  old  as  a  play- 
goer, having  begun  under  good  guidance  to  frequent 
the  playhouse  at  a  very  early  age,  may  In  conjunction 
with  other  things  that  I  need  not  mention  give  me 
a  kind  of  right  to  speak  of  things  belonging  to  the 
drama.  Naturally  I  have  seen  and  heard  famous  re- 
citers. I  except  from  what  I  am  about  to  say  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison,  who  is  sui  generis  and  supreme  In  the  line 
he  struck  out  for  himself  and  never  recites  a  whole 
play.  Some  of  these  reciters  stood  stiffly  at  a  reading 
desk,  with  a  large  book  before  them.  Others  rambled 
and  shambled  about  the  stage  without  a  book  and 
represented  passion  by  bellowing.  Yet  others  stood 
bookless  In  the  very  middle  of  the  stage  whence  they 
never  moved.  Some  assumed  falsettq  voices  for  the 
female  parts,  and  tried  to  give  a  different  voice  for 
each  part. 

It  was  only  last  week  at  Alton  that  I  was  gratified 
by  seeing  a  recital  of  "  Hamlet  "  given  in  the  only  way 
that  seems  fitting.  The  reciter  was  Mr.  W.  Trant 
Fagan  a  young  and  very  promising  actor  now  playing 
a  part  In  "Paolo  and  Francesca ".  I  went  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms  In  much  fear  and  trembling  for  two 
good  reasons.  I  knew  the  difficulties  of  "Hamlet", 
and  I  knew  the  difficulties  of  reciting  a  play,  and  that 
in  the  afternoon  in  cold  blood.  I  went,  then,  fearful 
of  worse  than  boredom.    I  remained  to  wish  heartily 
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before — in  the  case 
course  acting  is  in 
constantly  cultivated 


that  I  could  stay  to  the  end  instead  of  having  to  leave 
before  evening  set  in.  For  Mr.  Kagan's  performance  of 
"Hamlet"  I  may  say  briefly  that  if  he  attempts  the 
part  surrounded  by  a  well-trained  company  when  he 
feels  his  powers  sufficiently  matured,  it  should  rank 
with  the  first-rate  Hamlets.  However  I  wish  now  to 
deal  with  the  "stage-management"  so  to  call  it. 

I  will  describe  as  succinctly  as  I  can  the  things  which 
particularly  struck  me  in  this  regard.    Mr.  Fagan  did 
not  stand  at  a  desk  ;  he  did  not  stride  up  and  down  the 
stage  ;  he  did  not  keep  to  one  place  upon  the  stage. 
His  movements,  well-suited  always  to  a  comparatively 
small  but  excellent  and  well-appointed  stage,  followed 
exactly  the  needs  of  the  varying  scenes,  and  were 
themselves  varied  just  enough  for  the  different  per- 
sonages.   He  had  no  falsetto  and  no  assumed  voices, 
but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  changed  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  show  clearly  what  personage  was  speaking 
without  necessity  for  a  single  spoken  stage-direction — 
at  least  for  people  at  all  acquainted  with  the  play.  This 
remarkable  result  was  effected  in  a  most  ingenious  way. 
The  performer's  "cuts  "were  throughout  most  judicious. 
In  the  special   matter  of  which  I  write  he  omitted 
the  greetings   of  those   who   came  to  see  Hamlet, 
and  made  use  only  of  Hamlet's  greeting  to  them. 
Thus    in   Act    II.    scene   2,  when  Guildenstern  and 
Rosencrantz  appear,  you  see  the  Prince's  expression 
change  from  profound  melancholy  to  a  look  of  surprise 
and  then  of  courteous  welcome  as  he  sees  the  two  (as 
you  also  seem  to  see  them)  and  gives  them  greeting. 
Their  own  opening  lines  are  omitted.    I  have  just  used 
the  words  "you  seem  to  see  them"  and  this  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  mentioning  a  curious  gift  possessed 
by   Mr.    Fagan.      I    have    only    observed   it  once 
of  the   late  John  Parry.  Of 
itself    a  gift   which   must  be 
in  the  right  direction.  This 
I  believe  to    be  more   an   absolute  gift.     It  is  the 
power  of  making  you  believe  when  there  is  only  one 
person,  in  modern  morning  or  evening  dress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  footlights,  that  there  are  other  people, 
sometimes  a  crowd,  on  the  stage,  all  of  them,  as  the 
performer  himself  seems   to  be,  in  costume  appro- 
priate to  the  play.     This   is   notable   in  the  excel- 
lently played  scene  with  the  Ghost  where  in  Hamlet's 
struggle  with  his   followers,  artistically  subdued  in 
actual   fact   to   the   needs   of  a   recital,  the  whole 
thing    is    as    it    were    flashed    before    your  eyes, 
their  desperate  efforts  to  hold  him  back,  his  violent 
breaking  away,  while   in    the   words    "  Go   on  FU 
follow  thee  "  one  seems  to  discern  the  shadowy  figure 
<of  the  Ghost  preceding  Hamlet,  who  follows  him  with 
awed  movement.    The  effect  is  perhaps  more  striking 
when  one  looks  back  upon  it  because  at  the  time  it 
seems  perfectly  natural.    To  illustrate  the  method  used 
in  dialogue   let   us  take  any  speeches  interchanged 
between    Hamlet  and    Horatio.    Hamlet   is  perhaps 
sitting  down  [there  is  one  chair  and  no  other  furniture 
on   the   stage]   and   in   talking  gets  up   and  gives 
Horatio  his  cue.    Then  with  a  rapid  turn  or  rather 
half-turn  Mr.  Fagan  faces  the  way  opposite  to  that 
he  has  just  held.     His  back   is  half-turned  to  the 
audience  and  he  gives  Horatio's  speech  in  tones,  as  I 
have  said,  just  changed  enough  to  mark  the  difference 
of  personality  completely.    I  may  add  that  there  is 
divided  tapestry  instead  of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
very  ordinary  "drawing-room  set"  in  which  all  this 
happens  and  through  this  the  Ghost  disappears.  Then 
in  a  moment  or  two  Hamlet  is  before  us  again.  Of 
Mr.  Fagan's  Hamlet  I  can  but  mention  a  few  points  , 
that  his  changes  from  passion  or  grief  to  courteous  friend- 
ship or  banter  are  capital;  that  he  delivers  the  speech 
"  O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  !  "  as  a  burst 
of  pent-up  passion  finding  its  outlet  before  the  echo  of 
the  cannon  which  he  introduces  "  without "  on  the  words 
"  You  are  welcome  to  Elsinore  "  has  died  away  ;  that 
the  hysterical  outburst  after  the  Ghost's  disappearance 
is  marked  both  by  passion  and  art  ;  and  that  the  speech 
to  Polonius,  "You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal  "  &c.  is  given,  as 
I  have  always  thought  it  should  be,  as  an  aside  while 
Polonius  is  making  his  exit. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

W.XiLTER  Herries  Pollock. 


THE  HAUNTED  GIRL 


{From  Idylls  of  Aylwin  I/nll.) 


Scene:  Snowdon  -Thk  Haunted  Li.vn. 

[After  the  marriage  of  Henry  Aylwin  to  Winifred  Wynn, 
and  after  Rhona  Boswell's  lover  has  gone  to  sea,  .Sinfi  Lovell 
and  Rhona  are  standing  upon  the  rocky  ledge  overhanging 
the  Uyn.  Sinfi  is  playing  a  wild  air  and  Rhona  is  gazing 
intently  into  the  Ilyn,  where  the  "  Knockers  "  (or  gnomes)  are 
painting  their  pictures.  Rhona  is  clairvoyantc  when  under  the 
influence  of  certain  strains  from  the  crwth,  and  Sinfi,  who  has 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  news  of  disaster  having  befallen 
Henry  Aylwin  (now  travelling  in  Africa),  hopes  by  Rhona's  aid 
to  read  in  the  waters  of  the  Haunted  Llyn  the  truth  about 
Aylwin's  fate.] 

SiN'Kl. 

Now  that  the  mornin's  veil  o'  gold  grows  thin 
The  haunted  water  shines  so  bright  and  clear  * 
That  I  can  see  the  trouts,  as  I  stand  here, 
An'  see  the  sunlight  kindlin'  every  fin 

Red.  To  yellow  an'  lollo  an'  blue  ;  yet  Rhona's  eyes 

Can  read  no  fortunes  in  the  Haunted  Llyn 

^  °""e^ntleman     Except  her  Own  and  his,  her  tamo  rei's. 

Prophesying.      But  if  the  pcnnln  o'  the  dukkerin  fails 

I've  brought  her  here  for  nothink — here  to  Wales  ; 
I've  made  her  leave  the  dell  and  leave  the  Chace 
Where,  through  the  leaves,  she  still  could  see  the 
face 

She  loves  the  more  because  it's  far  away. 
I  plays  the  crwth,  but  all  her  lips  can  say 
Back.  Is  jist  the  words,  "  He'll  come,  he'll  come  pallal  : 

Next  summer  I  shall  see  my  dear,  I  shall". 

[Rhona  in  a  kind  of  I  ranee,  talks  in  a  dreamy  voict 
about  her  recent  parting  with  her  lover  in  Gypsy 
Dell. 

Sinfi. 

Her  sperrit's  gone,  jist  like  a  homin'  dove. 

To  Rington  where  she  left  her  tamo  rei 

The  day  they  parted.    She's  in  Rington  Drove  ; 

Gypsy  girl.        Ah  !  well  I  knows  a  Romani  chi  in  love 
Can't  see  no  sights  in  water,  earth  or  sky 
But  sights  o'  one.    She's  bound  in  such  a  chain 
My  crwth  'U  find  it  hard  to  clear  her  brain. 
The  knockers  too  '11  find  it  hard  to  throw 
True  pictures  on  the  water  and  to  show 

Second  sight.      The  dukkeripen  I  wants  to  see  and  know. 

Rhona. 

\A  strange  kind  of  smile,  painful  and  yet  coaxing, 
passes  over  her  features :  lier  eyes  seem  filled 
li'ith  tears,  while  s/ie  murmurs  in  a  w/wedling 
tone. 

We'll  part  beside  the  mill-pool, — here's  the  stream 
Big.  Where  you   whipped   out  that  splutterin'  boro 

perch  ; 

Don't  you  remember  what  a  leap  an'  lurch 

He   gave,   and   druv   the    bleaks    among  the 

bream  ?  .  .  . 
A  little  further  dear  !    See — what  a  gleam 
Red.  O'  mornin'  lollo  strikes  old  Rington  church  ! 

[.She  pauses  for  some  time — then  proceeds. 

A  little  further  dear  ! — to  that  big  birch 
Where  fust  you  kissed  me — O  it's  like  a  dream. 
Your  goin'  away  :  it  is,  it  is  my  darlin'  I 
But  you'll  come  back  at  swallow  time,  you  will  ! 

I  Again  she  pauses  for  sovie  time  :  then  proceeds. 

Yes,  here's  the  birch  :  but  let's  walk  up  the  hill : 
Water  wagtail.    Qh,  look  I  A  gypsy-magpie  an'  a  starlin, 
Grass.  They're  meetin'  on  the  chaw  I — Good  luck,  you 

know 

Must  follow  you  wherever  now  you  go. 

\Sinfi  looks  loith  pi  tying  eves  upon  her  face,  occasion- 
ally turned  up  to  hers.     .Ifter  a  while  she 
changes  the  measure  of  her  music  to  a  well- 
knmlm  air  among  the   Welsh  gypsies,  called 
Song.  "  The  Parting  Chyllie" ,  hut  it  fails  to  call 

Rhona's  spiri)  hack  from  the  Drove  ;  it  simply 
makes  her  thoughts  move  in  response  to  the  ne-.v 
air. 
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Rhona. 

This  path  thro'  the  spinny  is  nearest 

Where  the  light,  a  quivering  lace, 

Leaves.  Falls  sweet  through  the  pattinor,  dearest — 

Oh  !  slacken  the  pace. 

[Sinji's  music  now  returns  to  the  previous  move- 
I  merit,  and  Rhona  s  chant  answers  to  it. 


Rhona. 

Another  sign  o'  luck  !    See  every  where 
All  twinklin'  in  the  kem,  the  blessed  drops  ! 
On  hedge  an'  hay-field,  meadow  an'  lea  an'  copse  ! 
A  million  tamo  rainbows  laugh  in  the  air  ! 
Them  cows  look  round  with  wrinkled  necks  to 
stare 

Stretched,  chewin',  chewin'  in  the  buttercups, 

See  !  in  that  furrow  in  the  young  green  crops 

That  crouchin'  shoshu — what  a  one  to  snare  ! 

An'  that  means  luck  ;  an'  so  does  that  sweet  din 

O'  blackbird,  mavis,  finch  an'  missel  thrush. 

An'  if  the  cuckoo's  Vice  is  rather  thin, 

It's  June  you  know  !  —  I  sees  him  in  that  bush  : 

Let's  go  an'  look,  dear— plenty  o'  time  for  that — 

Lord  how  they  hates  him — linnet,  finch  an'  chat  ! 

\Sinfi  again  changes  the  measure  to  the  "Parting 
Cihyllie" ,  and  again  Rhona' s  chant  responds  to 
it ;  but  her  mind  cannot  be  drawn  from  Rington 
Drove. 

Rhona. 

Let  us  part  where  the  river  runs  clearest 

Through  the  shadow  an'  shine  o'  the  Chace 

Where  often  we've  angled  my  dearest. 

For  gudgeon  and  dace. 

\Sinfi  returns  to  the  previous  air  and  again  Rhona 
answers  it  by  the  changed  movement  of  her  chant. 


Sun. 

Little. 


Hare. 


Rhona 

[In  a  still  more  coaxing  tone). 
You  say  we  Jiiust  part  here  at  Rington  Cross — 
Lord,  how  it  minds  me  o'  them  snares  we  set. 
That  day  you  got  me  that  white  violet 
For  luck,  you  know  :  'twur  growin'  in  that  green 
moss. 

Now  fare  ye  well :  it's  hard  to  lose  ye  thus — 

I  ain't  a  cryin'  ;  but  still  it's  hard — an'  yet 

Sweet-like,  to  think  I've  got  no  call  to  fret ; 

Good  luck  '11  come  to  you  thro'  Rhona's  loss. 

An'  here's  the  clisson — ^what  you  calls  a  curl — 

Take  it  an'  think  o'  her  you're  leavin'  here 

Till  swallow- time — till  swallow-time,  next  year 

For  you'll  be  thought  on  by  your  Romany  gir! 

Winds  come.      When  bavals  wel  an'  strike  an'  shake  an'  dirl 

The  ship.    Let's  walk  a  little  farther,  dear. 

\Sinfi  again  plays  a  bar  or  two  of  the  "Parting 
Ghyllie"  and  again  Rhona  answers  it. 

Rhona. 

You  called  me  that  mornin',  my  dearest. 

Camping  place.  When  you  see'd  me  at  fust  in  the  Place — 

"  Your  Rhona,  the  best,  the  sincerest 

O'  the  Romany  race  " 

\_Sinfi  returns  to  the  previous  air  and  agai?i  Rhona' 1 
chant  responds  to  it. 

Rhona. 

Hay.  Let's  take  the  meadow  path  an'  smell  the  kas  : 

How  green  the  swathes  look  'gainst  them  brownish 
cocks ! 

Them  chaps  in  shirt-sleeves,  movvin' — an'  them  in 
smocks, 

Vti\.\y.  See  how  they're  watchin'  every  rinkenny  lass. 

\An  expression  of  playful  humour  shines  through  her  tears. 

Or  is  it  that  'ere  beer-cask  on  the  grass  ? — 

I  knows  them  gals  with  sunburnt  cheeks  an'  locks 

Petticoats.        An'  stick-burrs  in  their  chuffas  an'  their  frocks, 
Tossin'  them  swathes  an'  chatterin'  as  we  pass  : 
That  one  a  starin',  leanin'  on  her  rake. 
Is  that  one's  sister  paddlin'  in  the  brook. 

Grass.  Hark,  from  the  standin'  chaw  comes  "crake, 

crake,  crake  ! " 

\_IIer  voice  now  breaks  into  sobs. 


Girl. 

Haymaking 

song. 

Summer. 


Hay.  Sun. 

Song. 

Farmers. 
Gentile  woman. 

Grass. 
Field. 

Homes. 


Bird's. 


Fortune-telling 


Hen  bird. 


Now — leave  me — here — behind  these  trees, — to 
look 

While — you  walk  on. 

[She  totters  and  nearly  falls  into  the  Ilyn, 

He's  gone  !  my  heart  will  break. 

\She  sobs  bitterly  in  her  trance, 

Sinfi. 

It's  hard  to  see  a  lovin'  woman  cry. 

If  only  in  a  dream.    Well,  well,  I  know 

A  tune  '11  make  the  heaviest-hearted  chi 

Stir  to  the  music  o'  the  heel  and  toe  ; 

The  old  Kas-Kairing  Ghyllie  '11  change  her  trance 

And  make  her  think  o'  many  a  lennor  dance 

And  then,  perhaps,  the  thought  o'  him  '11  go. 

[Sinfi  now  plays  a  7uell-known  lively  gypsy  air — 
"The  Kas-Kairing  Ghyllie" ;  and  at  once 
Rhona  springs  away  from  the  margin  of  the 
Ilyn,  and  begins  to  sing  and  dance  to  the  air. 

Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  Make  it !" 
Shinin'  there  on  meadow  an'  grove, 
Sayin'  "  You  Romany  chies,  you  take  it. 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it, 
Singin'  the  ghyllie  the  while  you  shake  it 
To  lennor  and  love." 

Hark,  the  sharpenin'  scythes  that  tingle  t 
See  they  come,  the  farmin'  ryes  ! 
"  Leave  the  dell ",  they  say,  "  an'  pingle  ! 
Never  a  gorgie,  married  or  single. 
Can  toss  the  kas  in  dell  or  dingle 
Like  Romany  chies  ". 

Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  Make  it ! 

Bees  are  a-buzzin'  in  chaw  an'  clover 
Stealin'  the  honey  from  sperrits  o'  morn 
Shoshus  are  leapin'  in  puv  an'  cover 
Doves  are  a-cooin'  like  lover  to  lover, 
Larks  are  awake  an'  a-warblin'  over 
Their  kairs  in  the  corn. 

Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  Make  it  1 " 

All  along  the  river  reaches 

"  Cheep,  cheep,  chee" — from  osier  an'  sedge  ; 

"  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ",  rings  from  the  beeches  ; 

Every  chirikel's  song  beseeches 

Ryes  to  lam  what  lennor  teaches 

From  copse  an'  hedge. 

Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  Make  it !  " 

Lennor  sets  'em  singin'  an'  pairin', 
Chirikels  all  in  tree  an'  grass, 
Farmers  say,  "  Them  chies  are  darin' 
Sometimes  dukkerin',  sometimes  snarin'  ; 
But  see  their  forks  at  a  good  kas-kairin' 
Toss  the  kas  ! " 

Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  Make  it ! 
Shinin'  there  on  meadow  and  grove, 
Sayin',  "  You  Romany  chies,  you  take  it, 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it, 
Singin'  the  ghyllie  the  while  you  shake  it 
To  lennor  and  love  ! " 

Sinfi. 

Dancin'  an'  singin'  as  she  used  to  sing 

An'  dance  one  time  in  puvs  o'  Rington  Hollow 

As  merry  as  a  skylark  on  the  wing 

As  mounts  to  meet  the  mornin'  gold  an'  lollo. 

Like  some  poor  chirickli  what  sorrows  late 

An'  sorrows  airly,  pinin'  for  her  mate. 

Has  she  forgot  who  left  her  there  to  wait 

The  comin'  o'  the  swallow  ? 

\Shc  begins  to  play  softly  and  tentatively  a  bar  of  the 
"Parting  Chy'llie"  putting  her  arm  round 
Rhona's  waist.  Tears  at  once  start  into  Rhona's 
eyes,  and  she  begins  to  murmur  through  her  sobs. 

Rhona. 
Closer,  closer,  my  dearest  ! 
Let  me  feel  the  dear  breath  on  my  face  ! 
Closer,  my  nearest  and  dearest : 
The  last  embrace  ! 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  HEGIRA  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

"Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital."    By  E.  H.  Pearce. 
London:  Methuen.    1901.    'js.  6d. 

REACHING  Mr.  Pearce's  "Finis",  the  reader  may 
perhaps  say  with  the  Scots  Chancellor,  when  he 
touched  with  the  sceptre  the  Act  which  closed  the  inde- 
pendent history  of  Scotland,  "There's  an  end  of  an 
old  song ".  To-day  London  loses  what  some  have 
thought  its  noblest  institution,  and  the  great  school 
goes  from  its  elder  dispensation  to  take  posses- 
sion, as  reformers  somewhat  falteringly  declare,  of 
a  promised  clay  land  at  West  Horsham.  The  policy 
of  removal  was  negatived  by  the  Commission  of 
1869,  and,  though  subsequently  victorious,  is  rather  a 
bequest  from  a  bygone  school  of  theorists  than  a  now 
voluntary  migration.  Newgate  Street,  to  be  sure,  was 
never  rus  in  urbe.  The  disciples  of  S.  Francis  made 
their  home  between  Stynkyng  Lane,  the  Shambles,  and 
the  open  Cloaca  of  the  city.  Gaol-fever  lurking  on 
one  side,  and  a  great  receptacle  for  the  diseased  march- 
ing with  the  school  for  centuries  on  another,  did  not 
make  for  sanitation.  Nevertheless  in  plague-time  when 
the  angel  of  death  smote  all  around  he  touched  with  a 
light  finger  the  dwellers  in  this  Goshen.  In  1684  the 
medical  report,  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  diet, 
stated  that  "  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  the  children 
of  this  house  with  a  great  deale  of  health  ".  And  ever 
since  Sir  Hans  Sloane  overhauled  the  hygiene  of  the 
institution  it  has  been  intelligently  cared  tor.  Mean- 
while well-drained  London  has  become  almost  a  health- 
resort.  Where  so  many  princely  traditions,  dignifying 
charity,  have  to  be  torn  up  bleeding  from  the  soil  the 
certain  gain  ought  to  be  overwhelmingly  clear.  The 
shutters  however  will  now  be  up.  S.  Bartholomew's, 
which  has  agreed  to  buy  about  a  third  of  the  site, 
ought,  with  the  help  of  the  City  and  the  public,  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  purchase  the  entire  five  acres.  Large  open 
spaces,  athirteenth-century cloister (itisfound  impossible 
to  move  this  to  Horsham)  and  friary  garden  (now  paved, 
but  still  called  The  Garden),  Palladian  architecture  by 
Wren  and  Hawksmore,  and  immense  ranges  of  handsome 
and  substantial  George  IV,  "Tudor",  including  Shaw's 
masterpiece  the  Great  Hail,  equalled  only  by  West- 
minster for  size  and  dignity — that  these  should  make 
way  for  warehouses  and  streets  would  be  a  civic  dis- 
grace and  national  disaster.  Yet  it  would  be  mean  to 
forbid  Christ's  Hospital,  crippled  by  reform,  to  obtain 
the  highest  price  for  its  property.  Removal  will  have  cost 
quite  ;^6oo,ooo.  The  Charity  Commissioners  thought- 
fully provided  against  a  profit  arising  from  the  sale  by 
ordaining  that  out  of  any  surplus  Day  and  Science 
schools  shou'd  be  erected  within  three  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Charterhouse  sold  a  slightly  larger 
but  much  inferior  site  to  Merchant  Taylors  for  _5£^9o,ooo. 
S.  Bartholomew's  ought  not  to  offer  less  than  half  a 
million.  Between  1795  and  1837  Christ's  Hospital 
spent  ^150,000  on  its  buildings. 

The  Commissioners  indeed  did  their  best  to  scuttle 
their  ship  before  re-launching  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
supposed  to  have  reasons  for  a  special  resentment 
against  the  governing  body,  and  the  first  thing  struck 
at  was  the  presentation  privileges  of  Donation 
Governors,  who  numbered  about  four  hundred.  Each 
of  them  had  contributed  ^^500  to  the  Hospital  funds, 
an  immorality  of  which  the  ex-officio  governors  have 
usually  been  guiltless.  Naturally  donors  dwindled 
rapidly,  until  in  1896  an  amending  scheme,  restoring 
some  of  their  rights,  was  grudgingly  framed  by  the 
Commission.  Meanwhile  the  thin-eared  stalk  of  agri- 
cultural depression  was  producing  a  pinched  exchequer, 
and  to  crown  all  it  became  known  that  several  wealthy 
governors,  in  disgust,  had  cancelled  large  intended 
legacies.  The  average  income  from  legacies  prior 
to  1869  was  ^6,000  a  year.  Since  1869  it  is 
practically  zero.  About  four  hundred  fewer  children 
are  now  being  educated,  and  yet  between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  those  admitted  are  partly  paid  for,  as 
much  as  ;;^6,oco  being  received  annually  from  their 
parents.  Oddly  enough,  seeing  that  one  charge  against 
the  Donation  Governor  system  was  that  it  ousted  the 
poor  in  favour  of  the  well-to-do,  the  presented  scholars 


are  found  to  be  usually  needier  (and  apparently  not  less 
intelligent)  than  the  competition  wallahs,  even  when 
the  latter,  expensively  crammed  at  some  one's  charges, 
come  from  Board-schools.  A  number  of  places  are 
reserved  for  children  of  naval  and  military  officers.  In 
fact,  when  the  dress  vanishes,  we  fully  expect  to  see 
Christ's  Hospital  filled,  like  College  at  Eton,  with  slips 
of  aristocracy.  Nothing  however  is  yet  settled  about 
the  dress.  When  the  boys  meet  again  at  Horsham  they 
will  still  wear  the  Tudor  garb.  But  that  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  historic  London  home,  where  more- 
over it  has  served  as  an  effectual  safeguard,  that  it 
must  seem  incongruous  with  Sussex.  Be  it  confessed 
too  that  what  remains  of  it — the  cap  disappeared  in 
Sumner  Maine's  time  and  the  orange-coloured  cassock 
beneath  the  "  plonket  coates  "  was  disused  after  1865 — 
is  rather  interesting  than  picturesque.  Probably  the 
foolish  modern  love  of  mufti  will  prevail,  and  bowler 
hats  and  jackets  symbolise  what  is  practically  the  start- 
ing of  a  new  school,  placed  under  a  new  headmaster 
and  staff,  and  practically,  though  not  legally  and 
formally,  severed  from  the  great  Corporation,  to  which 
this  (with  the  other  royal  Spitals)  was  affiliated  origi- 
nally "  as  a  vast  benevolent  institution  rather  than  a 
school  ",  for  the  relief  of  the  "  poore  aged  sick  sore 
and  ympotente  people  "  whom  the  Dissolution  had  cast 
upon  the  London  streets. 

Christ's  Hospital  was  in  fact  at  first  a  creche  to 
"  keepe  and  sweetly  noorishe  "  the  Quasimodos,  the 
tender  babes  and  younglings,  "taken  to  swete  and 
cleane  keping  from  the  dunghill ",  or  dropped  by 
starving  mothers  at  the  Greyfriars  gate.  The  Petites 
or  Petties  had  "schoole  maisters  for  A.B.C.",  and  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  first  School  predominated  over 
Foundling.  A  scholar  was  even  sent  up  to  Cambridge 
in  1566.  Yet  the  "  XXV.  Systers  "  or  foster-nurses 
survive  in  the  ward  matrons  or  dames,  called  nurses 
till  recently,  and  the  teaching  establishment  is  still 
something  adventitious,  with  no  duties  towards  the  boys 
out  of  school  hours.  The  headmaster  himself  has  only 
lately  ranked  in  disciplinary  matters  above  the  warden 
(usually  a  military  officer),  or  emancipated  his  authority 
from  the  constant  interference  of  the  almoners.  We 
have  no  great  belief  in  "modern  educational  ideas", 
based  on  "child-psychology"  and  so  forth.  We  doubt 
if  the  enlightened  atmosphere  of  Horsham  will  foster 
the  delicate  fancy  of  an  Elia  or  the  eagle  spirit  of  a 
Coleridge.  But  it  is  necessary  to  break  with  the  rule 
of  governesses  and  bedells.  It  is  more  than  a  century 
since  there  were  "  mayden-children  " — they  were  lodged 
in  the  Friars'  Lesser  Dortor — at  the  London  school. 
Henceforth  the  girls  will  have  Hertford  entirely  to 
themselves. 

The  migration,  and  the  investing  of  the  masters  with 
real  reponsibilities,  make  possible  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  religious  system.  The  school  will  have  a  chapel  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Pearce's  lips  are  sealed  to  the  appalling 
insensibility  of  some  of  his  predecessors  at  Christ 
Church  to  the  opportunity  afforded  them  weekly.  That 
the  Hospital  could  not  help.  But  its  otherwise  grateful 
alumni  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  look  back  usually  to  an 
almost  total  blank  of  religious  teaching.  A  system  of 
prayers  and  church-goings  (Isaac  Barrow  preached  once 
for  three  hours  and  a  half  before  the  boys)  had  been 
transmitted  from  more  devotional  times — though  the 
red-letter  days  which  Lamb  reckoned  up  so  eagerly  had 
been  abolished — and  the  value  of  forms,  even  the  driest, 
was  never  more  clearly  testified.  But  the  blight  of  a 
dying  Protestantism  (which  withdrew  the  song-school 
boys  from  the  contamination  of  S.  Paul's)  brooded  over 
the  institution.  Dr.  Jacob  (Headmaster  1853-68),  himself 
a  puritan  and  whig,  told  the  Governors  roundly  from 
the  pulpit  that  religious  and  moral  training  was  non- 
existent. We  suppose  it  was  only  a  fidgety  spirit  of 
destructiveness  which  comparatively  recently  abolished 
not  only  the  silver-medalled  "  markers  "  or  catechists 
but  the  pretty  custom  by  which  each  boy  at  Easter 
bore  on'  his  breast  the  legend  "He  is  Risen".  The 
moral  tone  of  the  school  has  always  been  unusually 
good  ;  but  the  boys,  of  course,  are  young.  Mr.  Pearce 
tells  the  story  of  the  mathematical  or  King's  Boys-- 
not  founded  by  the  pious  "tiger-cub"  but,  as  their 
badge  declares,  "  auspicio  Caroli  Secundi".  Verrio 
depicted  their  first  reception  at  Court,  since  become 
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a  periodical  privilege,  on  his  enormous  canvas.  A 
turbulent,  "graceless",  self-governed  caste  of  young 
mariner  pirates,  fostered  by  Pepys  into  something 
betvi'een  a  "  Britannia  "  and  a  press-gang,  but  who 
have  had  as  nursing-fathers  Flamsteed,  Halley,  New- 
ton, and  De  Moivre.  Not  of  this  bold  breed  were  the 
"  poor  Singing  Children  "  with  their  virginals,  viols 
and  anthems.  Wren  himself  planned  a  school  of 
draughtsmanship  for  the  King's  Boys,  for  foreign 
artisans,  especially  the  French,  had  to  be  kept  out.  Sir 
Isaac  thought  they  spent  too  many  years  on  humanity — 
they  even  took  Latin  Prayer-books  to  church.  Christ's 
Hospital  must  from  the  first  have  had  a  temptation  to 
be  unusually  modern-sided  :  the  gallant  Cavagnari  was 
famous  in  India  for  his  penmanship.  Yet  it  had 
Hebraists  as  well  as  Grecians,  and  two  forms  are  still 
named  from  Erasmus.  The  bulk  of  the  boys,  however 
pregnant  and  apt  to  learning,  must  no  doubt  still  enter 
the  ranks  of  commerce.  Only  how  will  our  Sir  Richard 
Whittingtons  and  South  Sea  Houses  hear  of  them  at 
Horsham?  Soon  the  visits  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
public  suppings  will  seem  as  much  in  the  past  as  the 
attendance  at  funerals,  the  Lottery  drawings,  or  the 
Allhallows  penny  and  plums.  The  religious,  royal  and 
ancient  foundation  has  to  hang  itself  up  a  new  nest. 
What  if  the  Charity  Commission  prove  to  have  addled 
the  egg  ?   


THE  STORY  OF  CAMBRIA. 

"Wales."  By  Owen  M.  Edwards.  "Story  of  the 
Nations"  Series.  London:  Unwin.  1901. 
5^.  net. 

THIS  long-promised  volume  fully  justifies  expectation. 
There  is  now  a  histor)^  of  the  Kymric  race  that 
■may  stand  on  the  shelf  side  by  side  with  J.  R.  Green's 
brilliant  book  on  the  English  people.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  done  his  work  in  the  main  as  well  as  J.  R.  Green, 
and  more  impartially.  An  ardent  Welsh  nationalist,  a 
distinguished  Welsh  Nonconformist,  he  is  throughout 
fair  to  England  and  the  Anglican  Church,  and  more  than 
fair  to  medieval  religion  and  Rome  (witness  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  our  Lady's  flowers  which  he  has 
culled  from  the  mediaeval  bards,  and  his  eulogy  of  the 
gallant  Welsh  Jesuits,  who  strove  in  vain  to  roll  back 
the  alien  Reformation  from  the  mountains  of  Wales). 
On  two  points  only  is  the  book  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism— the  undue  brevity  of  the  narrative  prior  to  the 
Norman  inrush  into  Cambria  and  (though  in  a  less 
degree)  the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  history  of 
North  as  against  that  of  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Edwards  finds  the  explanation  of  Welsh  history 
in  the  Welsh  mountains.  "The  mountain  defends,  it 
separates.  There  is  no  separate  point  upon  which  path 
or  road  can  converge.  Wales  never  had  a  capital. 
Many  races  have  reached  its  glens  and  hills,  some  have 
died  away,  some  remain.  But  while  race  and  language 
go  the  mountains  remain.  And  they  give  a  unity  of 
character  to  the  people."  The  union  of  Brython  Goidel 
and  Iberian  in  one  Kymric  race  under  Maelgwyn's  rule 
■is,  he  shows,  symbolised  in  the  legend  of  Arthur.  "  A 
Welsh  poet  wandered  from  grave  to  grave,  asking  the 
same  simple  question  over  each  grave  on  which  the 
rain  fell.  Whose  grave  is  this?  "  "Among  the  graves 
on  hill  and  dale  and  seashore,  there  was  no  grave  for 
Arthur.  He  had  become  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  stately  wisdom,  'folly  it  would  be  to 
think  that  Arthur  has  a  grave'." 

If  the  age  of  the  Saints  and  the  lawgivers  is  passed 
too  lightly,  the  rise  of  the  Marcher  Lords  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  consolidation  of  Gwynedd  under  Griffith 
ap  Conan  and  his  successors  on  the  other  are  admirably 
depicted,  the  dark  portrait  of  the  brutal  treacherous 
Norman  baron  setting  off  the  chivalry  and  the  culture 
of  the  Keltic  Courts  of  Aberflfraw  and  Dynevor. 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Edwards  finds  in  the  bold  bad 
baron  Robert  de  Belesme  (the  one  Marcher  whom  he 
does  admire)  the  founder  of  the  Pan-Keltic  idea. 
Beauclerk,  it  seems,  saved  us  from  a  Western  Kingdom 
with  Shrewsbury  as  its  capital,  with  Welsh  princes 
as  its  feudatories  and  kings  of  Ireland  as  its  allies. 
Of  the  Welshmen  and  Welshwomen  who  withstood 
the  first  Henry  in  his  later  years  this  historian  tells  us 
much  and  dwells  sympathetically  on  the  romantic  Nest, 


on  Nest's  brother  the  gallant  Griffith  ap  Rees  and  on  the 
wily  Griffith  ap  Conan,  whom  the  Norman  chronicler 
called  the  King  of  Wales.  North  Walian  partiality 
blinds  him  however  to  the  darker  side  of  Griffith  ap 
Conan.  The  picturesque  piracies  of  his  youth,  the  con- 
solidation of  Gwynedd  in  his  later  years,  can  hardly 
palliate  his  treachery  to  Griffith  ap  Rees  and  his 
desertion  of  the  Kymric  cause  In  the  South,  when  his 
daughter  the  heroic  Gwenllian  led  the  men  of  Towy 
Vale  aga'-nst  the  Marcher  League. 

The  keynote  to  Welsh  resistance  against  the  Norman 
he  finds  in  the  tale  of  the  geese  of  the  lake  of  Savaddan, 
the  lake  guarded  by  the  green  Beacons,  where  Imagina- 
tion saw  the  chair  of  the  great  Arthur.  There  was 
a  story  that  the  wild  fowl  of  the  lake  v/ould  sing 
at  the  command  of  the  true  prince  of  the  country. 
"  Thou  boldest  that  thou  art  the  true  lord  of  th  Is  land  " 
said  Griffith  ap  Rees  to  the  Marcher  Earl,  "  do  thou 
command  them  first."  But  the  Earl  commanded  in 
vain.  Then  Griffith  commanded  and  the  birds  began  to 
sing  and  proclaim  Griffith's  Innate  right.  The  story  is 
told  by  GIraldus  Cambrensis,  whose  journey  through 
Wfi'ps  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  Angevin's  reign  is 
picturesquely  described.  The  great  Archdeacon's 
struggle  for  Welsh  ecclesiastical  Independence  and  its 
results  receive  here  full  recognition.  He  awoke  the 
Welsh  Church  to  a  conscience  of  its  unity.  He  taught 
the  Welsh  princes  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  as  a  great 
international  supporter  of  the  just  cause  of  the 
weak.  He  taught  the  Welsh  princes  to  support  the 
Church,  and  so  in  later  times  what  Snowdon  was 
to  the  political  Independence  of  Wales,  S.  David's 
was  to  her  ecclesiastical  liberties.  Among  the  young 
Welsh  princes  whom  the  keen-eyed  GIraldus  had 
noted,  was  Mr.  Edwards'  hero,  Llywelyn  ap  lorwerth, 
who  ruled  in  Gwynedd  from  1194  to  1240  and  whom 
Welshmen  know  as  Llywelyn  the  Great.  In  his 
eagerness  to  reach  his  hero  the  historian  passes 
somewhat  cursorily  over  the  events  that  immediately 
preceded  his  rise  to  power,  omitting  almost  all  men- 
tion of  the  poet  prince  Howel  ap  Owen.  On 
Llywelyn's  ideal  of  a  Wales  in  feudal  subjection  to  the 
English  Crown  but  ruled  by  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd 
with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  chiefs  he  dwells 
lovingly,  and  dreams  that  the  Ideal  may  some  day  yet 
become  a  reality.  On  Llywelyn's  bride  the  Lady  of 
Snowdon  (Cambria's  Mary  Stuart)  he  writes  with  un- 
mixed eulogy.  We  wish  that  he  could  prove  the  story 
which  links  her  name  with  William  de  Braose  a  foul 
Saxon  lie.  After  Llywelyn  the  Great  comes  the  tragedy 
of  the  house  of  Cunedda.  The  fight  for  independence 
was  kept  up  for  a  time  after  the  deaths  of  Llywelyn  ap 
Griffith  and  David.  It  ended  when  no  prince  remained 
to  lead  it.  Then  the  Welsh  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Llywelyn  had  left  no  heir,  the  birds  of 
Savaddan  knew  no  other  Griffith  or  Rees,  and  who  else 
could  lead  to  anything  but  defeat? 

So  passes  the  age  of  the  princes.  For  a  moment 
Wales  accepts  her  fate.  The  Welsh  longbow  wins 
the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  bard  sings  of  the  golden 
splendour  of  the  broom  on  the  Cardigan  hills  and  the 
red  primroses  In  the  vale  of  Glamorgan;  but  economic 
causes  and  the  oppression  of  the  Marchers  occasion 
the  peasant  rising  under  Owen  Glendower.  Of  Prince 
Owen  our  author  says  much.  But  it  Is  rather  on  the 
dreamer  who  schemed  a  Welsh  Parliament,  a  Welsh 
Church,  a  Welsh  LIniversIty  and  a  French  alliance  than 
on  the  hero  of  the  ten  years'  guerilla  war,  or  on  the 
magician  who  called  the  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  " 
and  the  winds  and  storms  to  plague  the  Saxon  that  he 
dwells,  and  the  cause  of  his  final  failure  he  leaves  unex- 
plained 

After  the  squalid  struggle  of  the  Roies,  Wales  got 
partial  justice  from  the  Welsh  house,  whom  Welsh 
swords  had  seated  on  the  English  throne.  The  Court 
of  the  Marches  established  order,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  Marcher  tyrants  ;  and  Wales  obtained  Parliamentary 
representation.  However  there  was  a  set-off.  The 
Welsh  chief  became  Anglicised  and  a  J. P.,  and  so  the 
bards  lost  their  patron.  And  there  was  an  unwelcome 
Reformation,  accompanied  by  the  most  horrible  sacri- 
lege. But  Mr.  Edwards  is  too  hard  when  he  describes 
the  Welsh  cavalier  squire  as  contemptible.  The  class 
that  produced  William  Salesbury,  Roland  Vaughan, 
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William  Vaughan,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Archbishop 
Williams  and  Vicar  Prichard  deserves  better  measure 
from  a  Welsh  patriot.  He  is  correct  however  in 
his  recognition  of  Vicar  Prichard  as  the  founder  of 
modern  Welsh  literature.  (By  the  way  he  did  not  first 
come  to  S.  David's  in  1643  as  this  book  seems  to  indi- 
cate, but  he  had  been  for  years  previously  a  Canon  of 
S.  David's  Cathedral  Church  and  died  its  Chancellor.) 
He  is  perhaps  also  right  in  thinking  that  Prichard 
(though  a  Churchman  and  Cavalier)  and  Morgan  Owen 
of  Llandaff  represented  the  Puritan  and  Laudian  spirits 
respectively.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the 
two  spirits  have  yet  been  blended  in  Welsh  life — much 
as  such  a  consummation  is  to  be  wished. 

In  his  sketch  of  later  Wales  he  does  not  sufficiently 
■emphasise  the  terrible  shock  that  Welsh  society 
and  education  received  from  the  Puritan  crusade, 
■nor  the  heavy  loss  on  the  aesthetic  side  which  Wales 
■suffered  when  the  Methodist  preacher  (v/ho  otherwise 
deserves  all  the  praise  that  he  gets  here)  swept  away 
alike  the  legend  and  the  harp.  He  dilates  again  on 
Welsh  industrialism,  and  fails  to  see  that  it  has  brought 
Philistinism  in  its  train.  However  we  wish  that  all 
Kelts  would  lay  to  heart  the  noble  words  with  which 
this  charming  volume  ends.  "  In  the  developing 
patriotism  of  the  British  colonies,  the  Welshman  has 
been  the  foremost  in  devotion  and  energy.  The  first 
period  of  Welsh  history  ends  with  the  poet's  lament 
for  its  fallen  princes  ;  the  second  ends  with  the  poet's 
vision  of  more  self-conscious  life  and  of  greater  service. 
The  motto  of  Wales  is  to  be  that  of  its  Prince,  '  Ich 
dien  '." 


ABOUT  CRIMINALS. 

*'  In  an  Unknown  Prison  Land."    By  George  Griffith. 

London:  Hutchinson.  jgo2.  125.  net. 
"  The   S  cience  of  Penology."     By   Henry  M.  Boies. 

New  York  :  Putnams.  1902.  15^.  net. 
"  Recent  Object-Lessons  in  Penal  Science."    By  A.  R. 

Whiteway.    London  :  Sonnenschein.  1902.  3^.  6d. 

net. 

T^HE  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which  Mr. 

Gladstone  is  said  never  to  have  felt,  is  clearly 
marked  in  these  three  books,  and  the  fact  is  the  more 
significant  when  we  remember  that  they  come  from 
different  sources,  and  deal  mainly  with  the  methods  of 
three  countries  to  cope  with  criminality.  In  brief,  the 
modern  view  is  that  crime  is  a  manifestation  either  of 
social  or  physical  disease,  and  should  be  treated  by  the 
trained  wisdom  of  specialists  rather  than  by  the  ancient 
systems  of  unprofitable  punishment.  Mr.  George 
Griffith,  who  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has 
been  in  several  quarters,  with  Major  Arthur  Griffiths, 
the  voluminous  writer  on  prison  history,  is  much 
more  a  traveller  and  explorer  than  a  crimino- 
logist. But  his  graphic  account  of  the  French  system 
of  transportation  is  extremely  interesting  and  gives  us 
many  points  to  think  about,  and  may  be  some  reforms 
to  imitate.  In  New  Caledonia  there  appear  to  be  three 
-classes  of  convicts  ;  the  ¥ox-qa.x.,  who  is  sentenced  to  a 
definite  term  of  transportation  ranging  from  eight 
years  to  life ;  the  Liberes  who  correspond  to  our 
licket-of-leave  men,  the  Siberian  "Free  Commands", 
and  perhaps  the  Trial  Bay  prisoners  of  New  South 
Wales ;  but  they  are  probably  better  off  than  any  of 
these  ;  lastly,  the  Rdlegu^s,  or  "  habituals  ",  who  have 
been  over  and  over  again  convicted,  and  while  not  un- 
kindly treated  are  banished  in  perpetuity. 

The  format,  by  good  conduct  becomes,  In  time,  a 
libiire  and  may  then  be  joined  by  his  wife  and  family, 
or  may  marry  a  female  convict  and  bring  up  children 
on  the  island  ;  Mr.  Griffith  has  not,  we  think,  made  it 
quite  clear  whether  or  not  this  privilege  is  intended  to 
endure.  But  the  reldgues,  or  degenerates,  may  never 
marry  or  leave  their  mark  upon  posterity  ;  and  this 
method  of  dealing  with  "  incurables  "  has  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  It.  With  us,  at  present,  a  whole  class  of 
people  pass  their  lives  in  prison,  often  for  the  continued 
repetition  of  acts  not  very  heinous  in  themselves,  and 
I  not  infrequently  capricious,  aimless,  and  abnormal.  If 
we  shrink  from  the  lethal  chamber,  what  can  be  better 
than  sending  hopeless  people  far  away  where  they  will 
be  well  treated  and-  looked  after  like  Nature's  help- 


less grown-up  children,  which  in  fact  they  really  are. 
At  any  rate  we  prefer  this  to  the  somewhat  ghastly 
operation  recommended  by  the  next  writer  to  prevent 
the  Increase  of  the  unfit,  which  has  in  It  a  touch  of 
Oriental  savagery. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Grifiith  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  mildness  of  the  discipline  and  the 
well-being  of  the  convicts.  He  was  much  surprised  to 
see  them  smoking  ;  a  practice  stopped  with  us  by  Act 
of  Parliament  In  1835  ;  yet  he  adds  that  "they  worked 
hard  and  regularly,  harder  indeed  than  I  have  ever  seen 
English  convicts  work  ".  These,  he  tells  us,  were  toil- 
ing when  he  watched  them,  "  in  grim  joyless  silence, 
sui rounded  by  equally  silent  rifle-armed  warders", 
which  does  not  seem  the  way  to  draw  out  the  best  side 
of  any  man,  either  physically  or  morally.  Still  there  is 
one  very  dark  stain  on  the  French  system,  which  we 
feel  sure  cannot  be  known,  or  at  least  realised,  at  home 
in  France  ;  we  trust  this  work  may  call  attention  to  it 
there.  It  appears  that  when  flogging  was  abolished, 
doubtless  with  the  best  Intentions,  the  terrible  black 
cell — long  given  up  in  England — was  substituted  for  it. 
And,  as  there  enforced,  we  do  not  remember  a  more 
horrible  prison  punishment,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  "  Cachots  Noirs "  are  only  opened  every 
seventh  day  and  prisoners  may  be  confined  there  for 
months,  and  even  up  to  two  years.  Mr.  Griffith  tried 
a  dark  cell  for  a  few  minutes  and  says  that  they 
appeared  to  lengthen  Into  hours  "the  blackness  seemed 
to  come  over  me  like  a  solid  thing,  and  drive  my  strain- 
ing eyes  back  into  my  head,  when  the  double  doors 
were  opened  the  rays  of  light  seemed  to  strike  my  eyes 
like  daggers  ".  For  the  fearful  effects  of  these  mental 
graves  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  book  itself  where  he 
will  find  a  description  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  Yet 
whenever  it  is  possible  Mr.  Griffith  Is  as  breezy  and  full 
of  spirits  as  any  young  Englishman  of  the  adventurous 
I  type  can  be,  even  when,  as  he  whimsically  tells  us,  the 
mosqultos  fastened  on  the  boiler  of  the  engine  till  it 
whistled  with  pain  ! 

Quite  a  different  book  is  that  by  Mr.  Boies  ;  he  is 
distinctly  a  criminologist  but  also  something  of  a 
pharisee.  He  is  curiously  at  variance  with  himself  ; 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Jekyll  cannot  altogether  exorcise 
the  avenging  demon  Hyde.  Mr.  Boies  tells  us  that 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  detected  cases  of 
criminality  are  held  to  be  the  result  of  pre-natal  causes, 
the  remainder  being  caused  by  bad  surroundings.  This 
view  can  leave  no  place  for  the  notion  of  guilt,  punish- 
ment, and  expiation.  Typical  of  the  author's  position 
between  two  schools  or,  we  might  almost  say,  between 
two  stools,  is  the  following  passage.  "The  criminal 
possesses  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil, 
he  has  freedom  of  choice  to  refrain  from  crime,  but 
lacks  the  will-power  to  develop  that  character  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  every  one  of  us  to  secure  for 
himself."  The  logical  deduction  from  this  statement 
appears  to  be  that  the  criminal  has  freedom  to  desire 
what  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  achieve.  Hence,  if  he 
be  deserving  of  punishment,  a  defect  or  infirmity 
becomes  a  criminal  offence  ;  which  is  not  tenable. 
Again  we  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Boles  continually  speaks 
of  drunkenness  and  prostitution  almost  as  if  they  were 
one  vice  ;  for  while  drink  is  indeed  a  fountain-head  of 
everything  that  is  bad,  it  is  probably  no  more  connected 
with  prostitution  than  with  murders,  assaults,  poverty, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  evils.  And  when  he  speaks  of 
committing  prostitutes  to  an  asylum  for  treatment  we 
begin  to  wonder  how  even  one  "  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  penal  laws  and 
especially  In  the  management  of  convicts  "  can  know  so 
much  about  prisons  and  so  little  about  human  nature 
and  the  power  of  its  passions  !  The  vice  of  prostitution 
goes  very  deep  into  civilised  social  systems  ;  it  is  the 
demand  and  not  the  supply  which  Is  the  source  of  the 
j  evil,  and  the  shrewd  words  of  S.  Augustine  on  the  sub- 
j  ject  remind  us  that  no  mere  police  or  superficial  and 
one-sided  measure  can  touch  this  grave  and  compli- 
cated problem.  Still  when  Mr.  Boies  Is  not  led  away 
by  the  zeal  which  In  another  age  passed  the  Blue  Laws 
and  burned  women  as  witches,  he  writes  wisely  and 
well,  on  old  fallacies  as  to  "deterrence";  on  the 
supreme  necessity  for  productive  labour  in  all  prisons  ; 
and  in  the  demand  for  specialists  as  much  for  the 
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treatment  of  prisoners  as  for  other  sorts  of  diseased  and 
afflicted  persons,  he  is  sound  and  strong. 

Mr.  Whiteway  has  given  us  a  thoughtful  and  scho- 
larly book,  which  is  all  the  more  welcome  on  account 
of  the  rarity  of  serious  studies  in  this  country,  which 
deal  with  the  crime-problem.  A  good  many  writers 
have  written  volumes,  autobiographical  and  otherwise, 
which  are  full  of  prison  anecdotes  and  stories  of  strange 
cases.  But  these,  however  popular  they  may  be,  have 
no  scientific  value  whatever.  They  are  mostly  barren 
of  reflection  and  always  destitute  of  hope.  Crime  will 
continue  to  the  Judgment  Day,  say  retired  officers  and 
well-drilled  warders  ;  and,  with  the  old  barbaric 
methods,  they  are  right.  Science  has  a  different  mes- 
sage, but  it  reminds  us,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  that  we 
cannot  accomplish  what  has  never  been  done,  except 
through  means  that  have  never  been  tried.  VVe  have 
not  space  to  go  through  Mr.  Whiteway's  figures  and 
arguments  at  any  length  ;  he  tells  us  about  the  Act  of 
1898  which  marked  a  new  era  in  our  prison  manage- 
ment ;  he  finds  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a 
wise  system  of  transportation  ;  perhaps  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  have  just  glanced  at ;  and,  like  all  modern 
thinkers  who  at  all  appreciate  the  subject,  he  sees  the 
urgent  need  of  a  sort  of  moral  hospital,  or  home,  for 
the  ill-used  and  half-mad.  He  has  read  much  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject  both  home  and  continental, 
and  his  learning  is  so  manifest  that  he  might  have 
spared  us  the  Latin  quotations.  The  reader  has  enough 
to  think  about,  without  the  additional  labour  of  trans- 
lation ;  and  in  Mr.  Whiteway's  book  he  will  find  in  plain 
and  direct  English  much  to  repay  his  study. 


THE  NAPOLEON  AND  JOSEPHINE  MYTH. 

"  Napoleon's  Letters  to  Josephine,  1796-1813."  Edited 
by  G.  H.  F.  Hall.  London  :  Dent.  1901.  7^.  ^d. 
net. 

MR.  HALL  in  this  book  does  not  profess  to  have 
unearthed  any  new  material.  His  aim  as  he  tells 
us  is  to  enable  all  to  learn  more  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Napoleon  and  drink  at  the  original  source.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  translated  all  the  authentic  letters  of 
Bonaparte  to  his  wife  as  well  as  the  two  extant  of 
Josephine  and  accompanied  them  with  a  preface,  an 
introduction,  a  chronological  table  of  events,  and 
explanatory  notes.  The  table  of  events  forms  a  very 
useful  guide,  while  the  notes  show  much  reading  and 
are  instructive  and  helpful.  But  of  his  preface  and 
introduction  we  cannot  speak  so  highly.  The  style 
is  stilted  and  forced  and  Mr.  Hall's  attempt  to 
fathom  the  character  and  motives  of  his  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Nor  should  the 
editor  have  referred  to  the  "  Correspondence  de 
Napoleon  L",  edited  by  the  command  of  the  late 
Napoleon  III.  as  the  final  authority,  without  telling 
us  that  many  letters  were  omitted  from  that  edi- 
tion, and  that  even  of  the  letters  published  many 
phrases  were  suppressed  or  altered.  The  character  of 
the  letters  omitted  will  be  better  appreciated  if  we 
remember  the  warning  of  the  editor  of  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  published  under  the  Republic.  Isolated 
from  the  others  he  says  they  give  us  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  impression  of  Napoleon's  faults.  "The 
Great  Man  seems  to  disappear  and  there  remains  only 
an  imperious  being,  brutal  and  violent,  who  crushes 
without  mercy  everything  that  resists  his  will." 

If  some  may  question  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  translate  the  letters  at  all,  that  part  of  the  work  at 
least  has  been  well  done.  The  translations  seem  to  be 
accurate  yet  idiomatic,  and  they  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  writer.  The  language  is  nervous  and  crisp  and 
fortunately  is  not  often  spoilt  by  a  pedantry  which  the 
introduction  had  led  us  to  expect  from  an  editor  who 
takes  credit  for  having  unearthed  from  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary the  word  "  coolth  "  as  a  happy  rendering  of 
the  phrase  "  le  frais".  On  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters  Mr.  Hall  has  wisely  followed  the 
safe  guidance  of  M.  Aubenas  and  M.  Masson,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  correspondence  will  establish  the 
contention  maintained  in  the  introduction  that  Napoleon 
was  as  good  as  he    was  great.    Of  Napoleon's  re- 


lations and  conduct  to  others  not  much  is  to  be 
gathered  from  these  letters.  Here  and  there  he 
expresses  sincere  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
generals  or  subordinates,  and  he  has  a  good  word  to 
say  for  his  brave  soldiers.  His  references  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais  and  Hortense  are  kindly  but  both  were 
necessary  pawns  in  his  great  game  :  and  for  the  rest 
his  allusions  to  other  people  are  generally  in  the 
form  of  directions  to  Josephine  as  to  how  she  should 
treat  them  and  as  to  whom  she  should  avoid.  One 
characteristic  trait  of  Napoleon's  character  is  how- 
ever often  illustrated — his  contempt  for  the  female 
sex.  That  they  should  be  the  toys  of  men — be  good 
housewives  and  bear  children.  This  with  him  summed 
up  the  whole  duty  of  women.  The  idea  that  they  should 
share  in  the  higher  pursuits  and  business  of  men  he 
treats  with  scorn.  Nor  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
notably  Letter  No.  4  Series  A,  do  these  letters  to  his 
wife  show  much  refinement  or  evidence  of  much  spiritual 
intercourse  between  them,  of  which  indeed  Josephine 
herself  was  perhaps  incapable.  The  earlier  ones  are 
the  love  letters  of  a  strong  man  who  was  as  imperious 
in  his  love  as  in  all  other  matters,  dashed  as  it  seems 
to  us  with  a  growing  conviction  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  his 
easygoing  pleasure-loving  if  not  faithless  half  Creole 
bride,  a  conviction  which  leads  at  times  to  bursts  of 
furious  jealousy.  But  even  the  most  passionate  are 
somewhat  too  sensuous  for  our  taste  and  differ  very 
little  from  his  later  love  letters  to  his  mistress 
Mdme.  Walewski  quoted  by  Mr.  Hall.  Let  anyone 
who  disputes  this  compare  those  charming  letters 
of  Von  Moltke  to  his  wife  which  breathe  in  every 
line  a  purity  and  harmony  of  souls  which  is  want- 
ing in  Napoleon's  correspondence.  Finally  it  is 
a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  none  of  Josephine's 
letters  of  this  period  have  been  preserved.  Surely  this 
does  not  look  as  if  his  love  for  his  wife  was  as  deep 
and  pure  as  is  often  supposed  ? 

After  the  wide  gap  in  the  correspondence  from 
February  1797  to  May  1800 — a  gap  which  Mr.  Hall  justi- 
fies by  saying  that  he  has  failed  to  find  any  letters  that 
are  authentic — the  tone  completely  changes.  Already 
a  serious  quarrel  had  occurred  in  1797,  while  in  Egypt 
Napoleon,  hitherto  apparently  faithful  to  his  wife,  had 
indulged  in  illicit  amours.  Accordingly  the  terms  of 
his  letters  though  still  attentive  and  even  affectionate 
have  lost  the  intensity  of  the  past  and  are  laconic 
and  often  trivial.  Henceforth  his  chief  anxiety  is 
that  the  visits  to  the  baths  of  Plombieres  may  im- 
prove her  health,  and  that  his  hope  long  deferred  of 
having  an  heir  should  be  fulfilled.  In  1801  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  son  by  one  of  his  mistresses 
is  said  to  have  influenced  him  further.  Hence- 
forth says  M.  Masson  "The  charm  is  broken.  The 
Emperor  is  assured  of  having  an  heir  of  his  own 
blood ".  In  short  he  now  begins  to  think  seriously 
of  a  divorce.  That  this  was  demanded  by  political 
necessity  we  do  not  deny,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  letters  of  that  period  to  enforce  the 
conviction  that  it  cost  Napoleon  any  very  poignant 
grief.  We  doubt  whether  Napoleon  would  have  ever 
done  this  deed,  if  he  had  been  the  paragon  of  goodness 
which  his  apologist  would  have  us  believe. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Victors."    By  Robert  Barr.  London  :  Methuen. 
1902.  65. 

The  modern  American  novelist  seems  determined  to 
beat  the  German  scholar  in  minuteness.  Every  moment 
of  life,  even  in  the  United  States,  hardly  merits  descrip- 
tion, and  "The  Victors",  like  so  many  of  its  kind,  is 
overloaded  with  the  descriptions  of  ordinary  moments. 
Mr.  Barr  takes  three  lines  of  print  to  describe  the 
sealing  of  a  packet.  He  would  probably  require  a 
volume  if  he  wished  to  explain  how  it  was  sent  by 
express  delivery.  But  the  patient  reader  will  find  in 
this  novel  some  very  good  matter.  It  is  loosely  con- 
structed, and  not  very  well  written.  But  it  illustrates 
remorselessly,  though  not  without  humour,  how  and 
whereby  a  man  can  rise  to  Transatlantic  eminence.  It 
traces  the  career  of  three  men,  ,two  ordinary  American. 
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youths  and  one  plausible  Irish-American,  who  for  a 
chance  moment,  beingf  all  penniless  (should  we  say 
"  centless  "or  "  dimeless  "  ?)  are  partners  in  a  far  from 
thriving  peddling  enterprise.  The  young  men  stick  to 
business,  see  its  seamy  side,  and  attain  wealth.  The 
Irishman  takes  to  New  York  politics  and  in  the  end 
becomes  undisputed  "  boss"  of  the  city.  The  steps  in 
his  progress  are  excellently  set  forth.  Beside  him 
the  good  young  men  are  tame.  There  are  really  two 
stories  in  the  book,  and  one  might  have  been  written  by 
a  Mr.  Sheldon  turned  humorous.  As  a  study  of 
Tammany,  however,  "  The  Victors  "  is  excellent. 
Incidentally  it  makes  us  wonder  why,  if  the  book  is 
true  to  life,  American  women  are  ever  persuaded  to 
marry  American  men. 

"  Henry  Vaughan."      London  :    Thomas  Burieigh. 
1902.  6s. 

The  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  The 
hero  is  the  son  of  a  worthless  and  spendthrift  Pembroke- 
shire squire,  cursed  by  a  low-born  and  ill-natured  step- 
mother. He  succeeds  in  getting  expelled  from  school 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  becomes  articled  to  a 
wealthy  solicitor,  who  promises  to  leave  him  his 
property.  When  the  solicitor  dies  the  will  cannot  be 
found,  and  things  are  only  put  right  in  the  last  chapter. 
Commonplace  however  as  is  the  main  plot  of  the  story, 
the  hero's  love  affairs  make  interesting  reading,  for  the 
two  successive  objects  of  his  youthful  affections  are 
well-drawn  characters  ;  while  poor  Molly's  fate  gives  a 
touch  of  pathos  to  the  tale.  There  are  also  fine 
sporting  scenes  and  pretty  sketches  of  Pembrokeshire 
country  life.  Some  will  think  the  political  conversa- 
tions out  of  place  in  a  novel.  They  at  least  show  that 
the  author  has  thought  much  on  Welsh  politics,  and 
holds  some  original  views  thereon. 

"The  Dark  o' the  Moon."  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London: 
Macmillan.     1902.  6^, 

This  volume  is  announced  as  containing  "cer- 
tain further  histories  of  the  folk  called  'Raiders'", 
which  tells  the  experienced  reader  pretty  well  what  is 
coming.  Corpses  are  lavished  less  prodigally,  and  the 
general  mixture  of  the  book  is  a  little  more  watery 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  marked  by  the 
same  general  characteristics.  Mr.  Crockett,  it  is  true, 
has  found  in  Galloway  a  romantic  setting  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  his  chosen  characters  have  a  general  out-of- 
door  freshness  about  them  ;  but  their  twaddle  is  most 
unmerciful.  Narrative  of  this  kind  might  be  measured 
out  for  domestic  consumption  by  the  yard,  for  it  has 
neither  beginning  middle  nor  end.  There  is  no 
recognition  of  the  elementary  truth  that  a  thing  does 
not  become  probable  or  suitable  for  representation  in 
fiction  because  it  has,  or  might  have,  happened  once. 
As  for  the  style,  it  is  a  remarkable  compound  of 
Wardour  Street  romanticism  and  domestic  "  pawki- 
oess  ". 

"Gentleman  Garnet."    By  Harry  B.  Vogel.    London  : 
Smith  Elder.     1902.  6s. 

Admitting  that  Mr.  Vogel's  bushrangers  are  im- 
probably virtuous,  we  recommend  the  tale  of  their 
doings  to  all  who  retain  in  their  hearts  something  of  the 
primitive  boy.  We  have  been  obliged  to  read  so  many 
stories  of  incident  that  we  are  not  predisposed  to  praise 
any  new  member  of  the  class,  but  "  Gentleman  Garnet  " 
is  a  really  vivid  romance  of  wild  life  in  the  early  days  of 
Tasmania.  From  a  taste  of  the  horrors  which  Marcus 
Clarke  described  so  grimly  we  get  out  into  the  free 
bush  :  we  share  the  elation  of  the  escaped  convicts,  we 
applaud  when  they  hold  up  banks,  we  shudder  when 
the  police  have  them  at  bay.  The  story  is  simply  told 
and  is  worth  telling.  One  episode  is  delightful  :  the 
geiitlemanly  bushrangers  having  overpowered  the  local 
police  and  stolen  their  uniforms  are  called  as  policemen  ! 
to  the  rescue  of  a  squatter's  family  in  the  hands  of 
certain  ungentlemanly  confreres.  It  is  a  nice  position 
for  the  casuist.  Dog  does  not  eat  dog,  but  wild  dog 
:may  very  well  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attack 
'hyena.  We  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  novel  on 
Ibushranging  written  at  this  late  hour  to  attain  the 
freshness  and  vigour  which  distinguish  "Gentleman 
Garnet 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Froissart's  Modern  (Chronicles."  Told  and  Pictured  by 
F.  C'arruthers  (iould.  London:  Unwin.  1902.  y.  (jd. 
Mr.  (lould  is  wise  in  not  riding  Brer  Rabbit  and  Alice  in 
Wonderland  to  death  :  Froissart  was  an  excellent  chanije. 
The  illustrations  in  his  new  book  show  no  falling  off.  Here 
we  have  that  rare  thing  the  Parliamentary  caricaturist  vvho  is 
always  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Cloukl  hits  very  hard  sometimes. 
Who  that  saw  it  will  ever  forget  "The  Family  'Bus"  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  telling  the  conductor  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
inside  must  get  out  to  accommodate  his  little  dog,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  and  others  of  his  party  ?  But  he  is  never  gross  and 
offensive.  He  does  not  victimise  some  sensitive  nonentity  in 
Parliament,  week  after  week  drawing  attention  to  his  physical 
disadvantages.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  of  course  'oeen  Mr. 
Gould's  great  hit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  no  more  resented  the 
cartoons  than  Disraeli  resented  Leach.  On  the  contrary  he 
has  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  On  one  occasion 
in  talking  of  journalism  over  a  cigar  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  his 
hand  on  a  copy  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  which  lay  on 
his  study  table  and  said  "  Now  that's  the  paper  I  like".  It 
contained  a  stinging  cartoon  at  his  e.xpense.  We  expect  that 
one  day  quite  naturally  Lord  Curzon  will  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  Mr.  Gould's  cartoons.  In  this  book  we  have 
pictures  of  one  or  two  soldiers,  as  well  as  politicians.  For 
instance  there  is  "  Lord  De  Kitchener  goes  a- Hunting".  But 
does  he  ever  do  that  ?  He  certainly  goes  shooting  at  times 
when  at  home,  but  the  pheasants  are  very  safe  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

"The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America."  By  A.  G. 
Bradley.  Second  Edition  revised.  London  :  Constable. 
1 902.  bs. 

Mr.  Bradley's  admirable  story  of  that  part  of  the  world  duel 
with  France,  which  left  Great  Britain  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  North  America,  will  be  welcomed  in  its  cheaper  and 
revised  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  facts 
of  the  contest  as  Mr.  Bradley  assumes  the  majority  of  Britons 
are  to  read  his  book  with  exceeding  interest  and  considerable 
advantage.  Nothing  in  the  narrative  strikes  us  more  perhaps 
than  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  in  whose  behalf  the  struggle 
was  maintained  with  devotion  and  persistence  if  not  always 
with  foresight  and  skill.  The  mother  country  poured  out 
blood  and  treasure  to  save  the  colonies  from  constant  menace 
and  attack  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  their  I  ndian  allies.  At 
such  a  time  they  cavilled  churlishly,  as  Mr.  Bradley  says,  at  being 
called  upon  to  provide  quarters  for  the  Imperial  army.  They 
did  comparatively  little  to  assist  in  freeing  America  of  French 
claims  to  everything  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  opinion  of  the  action  of  the 
colonies  when  the  French  terror  had  been  removed.  He  seems 
to  us  partially  to  hit  upon  the  explanation  of  their  action  when 
he  says  that  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  the  American 
colonists  in  the  eighteenth  century  merely  as  Britons  living  in 
America.  "  They  were  nothing  of  the  kind  ",  he  contends,  and 
even  Washington  was  by  no  means  the  English  gentleman 
living  in  Virginia  as  is  generally  supposed.  Washington  no 
doubt  belonged  to  the  class  who  remained  nearest  in  manners 
and  dress  to  England,  but  he  was  soon  to  show  how  loose 
was  the  tie. 

"  '  George  Meredith  '  Edition."  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta  ; 
Rhoda  Fleming  ;  Yittoria  ;  One  of  Our  Conquerors  ;  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  ;  The  Amazmg  Marriage. 
Six  volumes.  London  :  Constable.    1902.  zs.  6d.  net  each. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  cheap  and  handy  edition  of 
Meredith  is   approaching  completion  :    Meredith  cannot  be 
read  too  much  and  the  more  accessible  his  works  are  made  to 
the   ordinary  reader,  the   better  in  every  way.     We  regret 
that  Messrs.  Constable  have  not  issued  all  his  works  in  the 
very  neat  y.  6d.  edition,  of  which  three  instalments  only 
appeared,  "The  Tale  of  Chloe ",  "  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful" 
and  "  Selected  I'oems  ". 

"  Poultry  Management  on  a  Farm."  By  Walter  Palmer  IM.P 
Westminster :  Constable.  1902.  is. 
Mr.  Palmer's  point  is  that  poultrv  properly  managed  and 
marketed  can  be  made  a  thoroughly  remunerative  feature  of 
thousands  of  small  farms  throughout  the  country.  He  gi\  es 
his  own  practical  experiences  in  the  case  of  two  small  Berkshire 
farms  comprising  together  some  220  acres  ;  and  these  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  Yet  his  two  farms  are  not  very  well 
adapted  in  some  respects  to  poultry.  They  ^le  in  a  cold  and 
exposed  district  and  the  rather  stiff  clay  soil  is  distinctly  dis- 
advantageous. For  the  year  ending  29  September,  1S99,  Mr. 
Palmer  reckons  he  made  a  profit  of  ^33  17J.  6d.  which  on  the 
valuation  of  ^236  2S.  lod.  worked  out  at  14  per  cent.  For  the 
following  year  his  profits  worked  out  at  17  per  cent. 

"A  Memorial  to  William  Steinitz."    Edited  by  Charles  Devide. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnam.    1901.    t,s.  net. 
This  is  a  little  volume  which,  we  should  think,  many  chess- 
players will  be  glad  to  possess — though  five  whole  shillings  is 
rather  a  large  investment  for  some  of  the  lesser  '•  masters 
representing  five  hard- won  games  perhaps  at  the  divan  against 
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amateurs  who  at  the  odds  of  a  pawn  or  two  are  scarcely  to  be 
despised.  The  specimen  games  begin  at  the  year  1862  and  we 
notice  with  interest  the  name  of  the  great  Andersenn  on  the  list. 
Of  three  games  played  against  Andersenn  (whose  amazingly 
brilliant  games  against  Paul  Murphy  will  always  remain  in  our 
opinion  a  chess-world's  wonder)  Steinitz  won  two.  Four 
specimens  of  Steinitz'  gambit  are  given.  In  all  four  Steinitz 
won,  though  he  had  opponents  like  Zukertort  (in  1872)  and 
Paulsen.  The  editor  says  of  this  bold  and  original  gambit  that 
it  "  puzzled  the  world  for  thirty  years  ".  Its  weak  points  may 
have  been  found  out,  but  its  brilliancy  can  never  fade.  There 
is  an  anecdote  in  this  book  that  will  please  all  admirers  of  the 
then  master.  "Well!"  said  Epstein  the  banker  impatiently 
one  day  when  Steinitz  was  slow  in  moving.  Presently  the  tide 
turned  and  it  was  Steinitz'  turn.  "Well  !  "  said  he.  "  Sir,  don't 
forget  who  you  are  and  who  I  am  ".  snapped  out  the  rich  patron. 
In  a  flash  Steinitz  retorted  "  On  the  Bourse  you  are  Epstein 
and  I  am  Steinitz  :  over  the  board  I  am  Epstein  and  you 
Steinitz". 

The  April  issue  of  "The  Country"  (Dent)  is  a  marked 
improvement  on  that  of  March.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  artistic 
than  any  other  publication  of  the  kind.  We  note  with  approval 
that  "The  Country"  is  not  to  have  any  pictures  of  fashionable 
beauties  or  shoppy  articles  on  dresses  and  corsets  or  back- 
stairs chit-chat  about  "  Society ".  We  ought  indeed  to  be 
spared  lady's-maid  journalese  in  papers  that  treat  of  the  clean 
life  of  the  countryside. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  Demosthenes  :  '  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.'"  Translated  by 
Otho  Holland.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  2s.  6d. 
The  "new  principle",  on  which  the  author  correctly  claims 
to  have  translated  Demosthenes,  will  never  we  trust  become 
an  old  one.  His  principle,  stripped  of  the  verbiage  with 
which  it  is  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is  to  keep  the  order  of  the 
Greek  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pathetic  hope  that  "  English 
readers  "  will  gain  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  original.  A 
specimen  sentence  (or  rather  part  of  a  sentence,  for  a  whole 
one  would  be  too  long  to  quote)  will  suffice.  "  I  myself, 
gentlemen,  exceedingly  should  consider  for  my  part  to  be 
feared  Philip  was  and  admired,  by  honourable  practices  were  I 
noticing  him  to  have  grown."  The  only  use  we  can  imagine 
for  this  volume  (and  here  we  believe  we  have  hit  upon  some- 
thing which  never  entered  the  translator's  mind)  is  as  an  exei'- 
cise  for  young  scholars  in  turning  back  the  English  into  Greek. 
Unfortunately  there  is  one  objection.  The  young  scholar,  like 
the  "  English  reader",  would  probably  fail  to  make  head  or  tail 
of  the  translation,  though  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
Demosthenes  can  do  so  "  with  the  help  of  the  original  ".  Mr. 
Holland  is  pursuing  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"The    Knights   of  Aristophanes."     Edited  by  R.  A.  Neil. 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1901.  los.  net. 
"  The  Choephori  of  yEschylus."  Edited  by  T.  G.  Tucker.  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.  1902.  12s.  bd. 
These  volumes  are  representative  of  Cambridge  scholarship 
at  its  very  best.  Nobody  will  regret  the  growing  fashion 
among  scholars  which  they  illustrate — the  fashion  of  com- 
pressing into  an  edition  of  a  single  play  the  work  of  years, 
perhaps  of  a  lifetime.  They  are  evidences  of  devotion  to 
learning  for  its  own  sake  which  cannot  be  valued  too  highly 
now  that  so  many  of  our  scholars  appear  to  aim  at  superficial 
display.  Our  praise  is  particularly  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Neil's 
edition  of  "The  Knights".  Mr.  Neil  was  a  scholar  whose 
deser\  ed  reputation  and  influence  were  great  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  frugality  as  a  writer.  We  are  glad  to  have  this 
monument  of  him,  though  had  he  lived  no  doubt  some  slight 
additions  would  have  been  made.  As  it  is,  the  work  covers 
ground  never  traversed  by  any  previous  editor  of  Aristophanes. 
Strong  as  Mr.  Neil  was  on  the  purely  linguistic  side,  his  notes 
are  eloquent  also  of  his  literary  sense.  Specially  interesting  is 
the  appendix  on  yf,  which  affords  a  conspectus  of  the  uses  of 
that  particle  quite  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  before.  Mr. 
Neil's  real  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  text  gives  to  his 
comments  a  remarkable  precision  in  the  interpretation  of 
single  words.  The  edition  of  the  "  Choephori  "  has  less  of  the 
tour  de  force,  but  is  worthy  of  the  first  rank.  The  translation 
(which  is  included  after  the  fashion  set  by  Jebb's  "Sophocles") 
is  not  in  our  opinion  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  intro- 
duction however  is  valuable  for  the  literary  appreciation,  and 
the  commentary  is  very  full.  There  are  no  vagaries  in  the 
way  of  emendation.  Perhaps  the  style  of  the  notes  is  a  little 
wanting  in  incisivcness.  But  our  gratitude  for  such  volumes 
as  these  should  [)rerlude  criticism  of  trivial  points  in  a  brief 
notice.    Neither  book  can  possibly  be  superseded  for  years. 

"Livy."    Book  X.XII.    Edited  by  J.  Thompson  and  F.  G. 

Plaistowe.   2s.  Gd.  ;  "Herodotus."    Book  I V.,  capp.  i  144. 

ICdiied  by  W.   J.    Woodhouse.     4^.  6d.  ;  "Euripides: 

Medea."  Edited  by  J.  Thompson  and  T.  R.  Mills,  y.  (id.  ; 

" /I'^schylus  :  Eumenidcs."   Edited  by  T.  R.  Mills.    3.V.  (id. 

London  :  Clive.  1901. 
The  books  have  the  well-known  merits  of  the  University 
Tutorial  Series  to  which  they  belong.    That  they  will  serve 


admirably  their  purpose— that  of  enabling  all  but  the  very 
dullest  candidate  to  pass  his  London  examination — is  praise 
enough.  The  editions  bear  every  mark  of  the  finished  crammer. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  examiner  who  sets  his  wits  to  discover 
any  question  either  on  text  or  subject  matter  (within  the  limits 
laid  down  by  the  statutes)  which  is  not  to  be  found  already 
answered  and  labelled  in  these  editions.  The  introductions 
have  no  beating  about  the  bush,  no  idle  discursions  in  the 
hope  of  "  culturing "  or  stimulating  the  candidate.  All  is 
succinct,  business-like,  and  ready  for  automatic  reproduction 
in  the  examination  room.  No  point  of  grammar  or  scansion 
is  too  familiar  to  be  included  in  the  notes.  Nothing  is  taken 
for  granted  as  regards  the  mind  of  the  candidate.  His  list  of 
proper  names  (with  appropriately  short  accounts  of  the  owners),, 
his  rough  sketch-maps  of  battles  or  what  not — all  are  here. 
We  are  filled  with  admiration  by  these  monuments  of  ingenuity, 
not  unmixed  with  melancholy  thoughts  upon  education  as  a 
trade  and  the  value  of  "classical  learning"  as  promoted  by 
the  London  University. 

"Vergil,  .-Eneid  II."  Edited  by  P.  Sandford.  6^/.  ;  "Caesar, 
Gallic  War."  Book  V.  Edited  by  J.  Brown.  2.f.  ;  «  Livy.''' 
Book  I.  Edited  by  J.  Brown.  2s.6d.  London:  Blackie. 
1901. 

These  are  volumes  in  the  Illustrated  Latin  Series.  All  three, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  are  without  vocabulary,  although  unfortu- 
nately they  are  also  published  with  vocabulary  included. 
Something  at  least  is  gained  by  giving  the  teacher  a  choice. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  have  a  point  attached  to  them,  though 
occasionally  we  get  some  picture  quite  needless.  It  is  vain  to 
hope  that  the  stimulus  of  pictures  on  the  puerile  mind  will  be 
lasting.  No  doubt  a  picture  of  the  testudo  or  catapult,  of  a 
consul  sacrificing  or  of  Romans  sitting  at  meat,  may  leave  some 
instructive  mark  on  the  mind.  But  illustrations  from  vase 
paintings  and  the  like  are  worse  than  thrown  away.  They 
merely  provide  the  boy  with  something  to  embellish  during  hours 
that  should  be  devoted  to  preparation.  Of  these  three  books  the 
text  and  notes  alike  are  excellent.  But  we  would  ask  for  whom  are 
the  appendices  to  the  \'ergil  intended?  for  whom  also  the  more 
literary  and  scholarly  of  the  notes  ?  Surely  not  for  boys  who  could 
in  reason  be  supposed  to  use  a  vocabulary  instead  of  a  dic- 
tionary I  A  special  word  is  due  to  Professor  Brown's  "  Ca;sar". 
It  is  quite  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  know.  The  copious 
Introduction  might  with  advantage  be  set  as  a  history  lesson 
even  in  higher  forms,  and  most  teachers  could  make  good  use- 
of  the  exercises  and  the  hints  on  translation.  How  much  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  intended  to  be  useful  to  boys  directly  we 
cannot  judge.    The  notes  at  any  rate  are  simple  and  direct. 

"  The  Latin  Pronouns."  By  C.  L.  Meader.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.  1901.  7^.  bd.  net. 
This  monograph  is  typical  of  one  side  of  American  scholar- 
ship. It  is  a  highly  mechanical — we  had  almost  said  numerical 
— study  of  is,  hie,  iste  and  ipse  in  their  various  usages.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  tables  of  percentages  setting 
forth  the  frequency  or  otherwise  of  certain  pronominal  forms  in 
certain  Latin  writers.  The  general  plan  is  historical  and  the 
changes  and  interchanges  of  meaning  are  discussed  in  laborious 
detail.  Humanism  has  no  concern  with  the  scope  of  this 
treatise.  In  the  course  of  several  pages  dealing  with  is  in 
poetry  not  a  word  is  dropped  about  the  literary  value  of  the 
pronoun.  The  late  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  remarks  on  this 
point  in  his  essay  on  "National  Style"  tells  us  more  of 
real  interest  on  a  single  page  than  can  be  found  anywhere  here. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to 
ipse  and  idem  and  their  parallel  uses.  Perhaps  there  was  small 
opportunity  for  good  writing  ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
American  locutions  which  throughout  are  conspicuous.  "Ante- 
dating Accius  "  for  "  occurring  before  Accius  "  is  one  example 
of  many.  We  would  not  seem  to  depreciate  the  study,  however 
minute,  of  what  the  writer  calls  "  linguistics  ",  but  we  regret 
that  so  inhuman  a  method  of  invading  the  classics  is  not  con- 
fined to  Germany. 

"  Sophocles,  Electra."  Edited  by  M.  A.  Bayfield.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1901.  is.  bd. 
A  useful  addition  to  a  useful  and  unpretentious  scries  of 
school  books.  The  print  is  excellent,  and  the  occasional 
"stage  directions"  are  distinctly  valuable.  There  are  three 
appendices,  one  on  some  particles,  one  on  some  epic  idioms  in 
tragedy,  and  the  third  a  metrical  analysis  of  the  choruses. 
The  first  two  we  warmly  commend,  as  being  at  once  serviceable 
and  new.    The  notes  are  terse.  > 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Lc  Man'cJtal  Cnnrobcrt :  Soiivenits  dhin  Siccle.  Par  Germaia 
Bapst.  Paris  :  Plon.  1902.  ^^.  50c. 
Rare  is  it  that  we  come  across  such  interesting  and  enter- 
taining memoirs.  M.  Ciermain  Bapst  is  a  master  in  the  work 
of  introducing  us  to  distinguished  persons,  and  revealing  their 
little  hobbies  and  describing  their  surroundings.  At  no  time 
docs  he  become  tedious  and  yet  his  volume  consists  of  over 
five  hundred  pages.  In  the  present  book,  M.  Bapst  deals  w  th 
life  at  Napoleon  s  Court  during  the  first  years  of  the  Second 
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Empire,  and  closes  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  His  account  of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
IS  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  vivid  we  have  ever  read  ; 
ind  his  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  French 
general  in  the  Crimean  campaign  is  a  masterly  achievement. 
Admirable  again  is  his  portrait  of  Napoleon.  Again  and  again 
does  he  insist  upon  the  Emperor's  "  bontc ".  Weak,  if  you 
like  ;  and,  above  all,  misguided.  ]3ut  kindly,  considerate  ;  a 
dreamer,  and  fatal  fault  for  an  Emperor — an  optimist.  M. 
Bapst,  we  believe,  will  follow  up  his  study  of  Napoleon  until 
Sedan  ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  comp.'ire  his  account  of  the 
Emperor's  attitude  after  the  French  reverses  with  that  given  by 
the  Marguerittes  in  "  Lcs  Braves  Gens  ".  The  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  described  him  as  pale  and  trembling,  broken  ; 
but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  M.  Bapst's  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
ue  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  will  present  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  as  bearing  his  woes  with  no  small  dignity  and  forti- 
tude. Certainly,  Napoleon  was  weak  at  Court.  M.  Bapst 
graphically  describes  his  scheming,  unscrupulous  entourage  ; 
and  to  quotes  a  bon  mot,  or  repeats  a  scandal,  or  narrates 
50me  amusing  anecdote.  Napoleon  was  popular,  however,  with 
the  disinterested,  the  honourable.  Said  the  Marcchal  Canrobert 
'who,  at  the  commencement  of  1852  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic),  "  J'ai  quelquefois  blame  la  politique  de 
I'Empereur  ;  mais  I'homme  a  ete  tellement  bon  pour  moi,  bon 
d'une  facon  si  touchante,  si  naturelie,  que  jamais  je  ne  lui 
aublierai,  et  jusqu'a  ma  derniere  heure  je  lui  serai  reconnaissant 
de  ses  bienfaits,  et  je  reporterai  sur  les  siens  la  reconnaissance 
que  je  lui  ai  vouee".  However,  it  is  improbable  that  Canrobert 
ever  forgave  Napoleon  his  underhand  meddling  with  military 
matters,  his  protection  of  inferior  officers  who  happened  to 
amuse  him.  Many  a  chapter  in  M.  Bapst's  volume  is  devoted 
to  frank  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  French  (and  also  the 
English)  army  during  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
French  army  was  disorganised,  underfed,  undisciplined,  says 
Canrobert  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  eftbrts,  only  small  improvements 
were  effected.  Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  chapter  in 
M.  Bapst's  book  is  that  which  describes  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Paris  in  August  1 855.  _  Over  eight  hundred  thousand 
spectators  lined  the  boulevards  and  the  Champs  Elysdes  ; 
the  whole  city  was  decorated,  en  fete.  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  drove  through  Paris  in  an  open  carriage,  en 
route  for  Saint-Cloud  ;  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
ovation.  Most  gracious  was  the  Queen  to  Canrobert  ;  and  the 
Marechal  left  Saint-Cloud  enchanted,  vowing  that  the  Queen  of 
England  spoke  French  like  "  ourselves  ",  and  that  she  had  a 
deep  affection  for  France.  Upon  Canrobert  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  English  generals,  the  Queen  replied,  "  Les  generaux 
anglais  sont  tous  des  gentlemen ".  Fete  followed  fete  in 
honour  of  Queen  \'ictoria  and  Prince  Albert  ;  in  her  few  spare 
moments  the  Queen  visited  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Sainte-Chapelle.  Then,  came  a  military  review  ;  a  grand 
ball  at  the  Hotel  de  \'ille,  and  finally — some  Parisians  still 
recall  with  pleasure  the  event — a  visit  to  the  Invalides. 
The  cortege  paused  respectfully  before  the  great  Napoleon's 
tomb,  and  here  is  Canrobert's  account  of  what  took 
place.  "  Tous  nous  sommes  emus.  Pas  une  parole.  Chacun 
contemple  le  cercueil  et  les  souvenirs.  Le  Prince  Albert  est 
devant  moi,  en  habit  rouge  de  feld-marechal  ;  a  cote  de  la 
reine  se  tient  debout  le  prince  de  Galles  en  highlander,  avec 
sa  veste  de  velours,  sa  sacoche  de  fourrure  et  le  kilt  ;  a  droite 
est  la  princesse  Mathilde,  dont  les  traits  si  purs  se  detachent  a 
la  lueur  des  torches,  rappelant  le  masque  de  son  oncle.  .  .  . 
Apres  un  moment  de  recueillement,  d'un  silence  absolu,  la 
Heine  avec  un  visage  recueilli,  calme,  severe,  se  tournant  vers 
le  prince  de  Galles  et  lui  remettant  la  main  sur  I'epaule  : 
(Continued  on  page  504.) 

THE  WESTMINSTER 


FIRE  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 
A.D.  1717. 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE   BY   LIGHTNING   AND  EXPLOSION 
OF    COAL    GAS    MADE  GOOD. 


^ULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 
SPKCIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

:  IRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
n-y  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  Total 
nnds  over  ;Ci, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMIIH,  Central  Manager. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^ 

ESVl  PLOVERS' 
LSABILITY. 

Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WilYMPER,  Secretary. 

HEAD^YfTceTrOYAL  exchange,  LONDON,  E.G. 
WEST  END  BRANCH :  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

60  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secre/ary. 


ASSURANOE  COMPANY,  LIHfllTED. 


Established  i8Si. 


PREMIUM    income:,  1901 


£^3-^,810. 


See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager, 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED. 

FIRE.        (Established  i8o8.)  LIFE. 

Income    £700,134 

Funds  (not  including  Capital )    £2,237,081 

In  addition  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 
Affording  a  TOTAL  SECURITY  of  £3,437,081 
It  has  paid  in  Claims  upwards  of  jS15,000,000 

Al'PLICATIONS  FOR  AcENCIES    INX  ITEI). 

Head  Office  :  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 


INSURANCE 

COIYII»J5.NY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HEAD  OFFICES 


North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900  .... 
Invested  Funds  at  3lst  December,  1900 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEV.  Sub  Manager. 

"JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED:, 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1843. 


INVESTED   FUNDS    £42.000,000. 
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' Agenouilletoi  devant  le  tombeau  du  grand  Napoleon'." 
Historians  friendly  to  England  like  to  refer  to  this  incident, 
and  M.  Bapst  quotes  long  passages  from  one  of  Canrobert's 
letters  in  which  he  again  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  Queen. 
With  the  last  quotation,  however,  we  must  close.  It  were  quite 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing parts  of  M.  Bapst's  admirably  edited  volume.  Most 
cordially  do  we  recommend  it  ;  and  most  keenly  do  we  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  its  successor. 

Les  Elections  en  Europe  d.  la  fin  du  XIX^  Siecle.  Par 
Lefevre-Pontalis.  Paris  :  Plon.  1902.  3f  50. 
This  interesting  book  appears  most  appropriately — for  it 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  electoral  system  in  France 
and  those  of  other  countries,  and  should  therefore  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  French  elections  and  the 
(very  probably)  approaching  elections  in  Belgium.  The 
French  electoral  system  is  too  complicated  a  subject  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  present  place  ;  but  we  may  say  that  all  parties  and 
all  constituencies  are  reviewed,  and  that  celebrated  politicians 
are  especially  noticed.  We  are  reminded  at  times  of  Mr.  Bodley's 
great  book  on  France.  The  position  of  the  Socialist  and 
Clerical  parties  in  Belgium  is  most  intelligently  put  forward. 
M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  evidently  foresaw  trouble  between  those 
two  parties  when  he  began  to  write  his  book. 

Bijou.    Par  Hector  Lorraine.    Paris.  1902. 

A  charming  and  gracefully- written  little  book  about  a  dog. 
Its  master,  a  shy  poet,  lives  alone  with  Bijou  ;  takes  his  walks 
with  Bijou  ;  prepares  Bijou's  meals  and  Bijou's  couch.  For 
Bijou  has  a  couch,  and  not  a  kennel.  Naturally,  the  poet  talks 
to  Bijou  ;  and  so  we  get  his  views  upon  life,  and  art,  and  even 
politics.  Each  chapter  comes  suddenly  to  a  close  .  .  .  because 
the  poet  finds  that  Bijou  has  fallen  asleep.  We  are  sure  that 
M.  Hector  Lorraine  has  a  Bijou  of  his  own,  and  hope  that 
Bijou  may  long  be  spared  him.  Also,  we  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  Bijou.  Moreover,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
possess  Bijou. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  avril.  3f. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  by  M.  L.  Paul  Dubois  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Ireland  within  herself  in  which  he  discusses 
the  "  Gaelic  Renaissance  "  which  is  taking  place  at  the  present 
time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic  League.  He  sees  in  its 
work  a  far  more  effectual  movement  on  behalf  of  Irish 
Nationalists  than  is  the  Parliamentary  struggle.  His  state- 
ment that  the  work  of  national  reconstruction  is  complete 
through  the  agency  of  the  Keltic  League  is  singularly  extrava- 
gant. M.  de  Wyzewn,  a  highly  competent  critic,  has  a  paper 
on  D'Annunzio's  and  Stephen  Phillips'  plays  on  the  theme  of 
"  Francesca  di  Rimini".  We  fear  Mr.  Phillips' admirers  here 
would  not  be  happy  at  the  scant  praise  he  awards  their  idol  to 
whom  he  only  allows  cleverness,  while  D'Annunzio  he  treats  as 
a  genius,  but  genius  and  adroit  playwright  alike  he  rightly  holds 
to  have  merely  misused  the  immortal  story  told  by  Dante.  As 
for  Mr.  Phillips  he  has  written  a  melodrama  in  the  style,  at 
Tjest,  of  Dumas  pere.  M.  Charmes  supplies  the  usual  tirade 
from  the  "  moderate  "  point  of  view  against  the  present  French 
Government.  He  accuses  the  "moderates"  of  not  voting  at 
the  elections.  That  is  true  enough,  they  have  the  same  failing 
in  London  County  Council  elections,  but  perhaps  from  the  same 
reason,  they  have  no  programme  to  vote  for.  That  indicated 
by  M.  Charmes  himself  is  purely  negative  and  he  admits  it. 
It  is  "no  Jacobinism  no  collectivism."  That  is  excellent  so  far 
as  it  goes  perhaps,  but  it  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
•"  collectivism  "  and  what  after  the  victory  ? 

For  This  Week's  Boohs  see  page  506. 


••The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  tlie  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  tliere  is 
notliing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a    Perfect  Food." 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 

EYEHING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 
LOUNGE  SUIT  -  -  „  50s. 
BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -        „  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


ARE  YOU  A  BUYER 

of  a  new  cycle?    If  so,  order  your  agent  to 
supply  genuine 


DuNifiP  Tyres 


Known  by  the  Company's  trade  mark 
(Dunlop's  head)  on  cover  and  tube. 


55s.  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 
Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PARA  MILLS,  ASTON  CROSS,  BIRMINGHAM, 

AND  Branches. 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


BRAGG'S 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

VEGErABLE  CHARCOAL- 
IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sutTicient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Slceples.sness,  In- 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  .ind  4s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd. 

ijold  by  all  Chemists, 
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BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
18,  so,  and  32, 
Wiemore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


DI'J.M.BARRIEsaysri.'WHATr 
GALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
•MX LADY  NICOTINE! 
IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  IMO  OTHER.:' 


J.  J.  CABRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 


in 
Bloom. 


f  The  finest  collection  of  Daffodils  in  the  world  now  in  bloom  at 

BARR'S  NURSERIES,  DITTON  HILL,  SURREY, 

Near  Surbiton  Station  (L.S.-W.R.). 
VISITORS  INVITED. 

^A'display  of  Cut  Daffodils  also  maintained  at  12  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


Keal  Hamburg  ground 


NEVER   REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..      ..  5/6  |  Pp.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Ivory  Handle  ..      ..7/6     Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6  I  Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 

Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  \V. 


BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR    THE  BATH. 

Price  8d.  per  Tablet. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

SRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

'.IVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


VyTRS.  ELINOR  GLYN,  Author  of  "  THE  VISITS 

j.Vl  OF  ELIZABETH,"  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  she 
id  not  write,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  "The  Grandmother's  Advice 
)  Elizalieth." 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27lh, 
28ih,  .and  jglh.  ELLVEN  OPEN  .SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  rangiiiK 
between  £80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  .SCHOLARSII IP 
of  jC^'i  per  annum,  tenable  for  tliree  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
KOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIIIITIONS  of  Z20  per  annum;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHlIilTION  of  /60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  .South  African  War.  .Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  I'URSAK, 
the  College.  Cheltenham. 

1\  f  ALVERN    COLLEGE.—  SCHOLARSHIP 

IVl  EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year),  Three  or  Kour  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  .iwarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Hkad  Masieu  or  Shckktary. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.  — Entrance  Examination 
for  Scholarships,  JUNK  loth,  nth  and  12th,  igoz. — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  i, 


1902. 


Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^goo  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
E.xaminations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  lor  other  Higher  Examinations. 
There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  Sr.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

LONDON  SHAKESPEARE  COMMEMORATION. 
On  WEDNESDAY,  April  23rd  (Shakespeare's  Birthday),  at  3.30  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  Hall  of  Clifford' s  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  MR.  WILLL^M  MARTIN, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  will  deliver  a  Lecture  in  support  of  the  movement  to  establish 
a  MEMORIAL  TO  SHAKESPEARE  IN  LONDON.  Some  Pictures,  Views, 
Maps,  and  a  Model,  illustrative  of  London  and  the  Playhouses  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  will  be  exhibited.    Tickets  will  be  sent  on  application. 

T.  FAIRMAN  ORDISH, 

16  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30.  MATINEE,  THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  2.30. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan,  Mr.  KIRKE  LA  SHELLE'S 
COM  PAN  Y  in  ARIZONA.  Last  two  weeks.  Preceded  at  2  and  8  by  A  FRIEND 
IN  NEED. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVER\^  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

;ir„^„^,^,  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  »  Head  Offices : 

maitagers  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  Ofifice,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charinjj  Cross,  S.W. 

Pa    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  \J.  SERVICES. 

P»  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pa   f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
a  OC  V/.    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BiRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managtr. 

Tik/hcne  No.  5  Holbom. 
Teltgrafhic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 
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Coronation  (J^eries 
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PiJ4&UL  dirS  A<:^^  St  .SlCiS^: 


STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 

Now  Ready.         No.  70  (April).        Price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s.  6d. 
THE 

LAW   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

COJVT£JVrS. 

NOTES  :— James  Bradley  Thayer ;  Prohibition  in  Manitoba  ;  Decisions  on  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897  ;  "  Residence  "  of  foreign  corporations  in 
England ;  Constructive  notice  to  mortgagees  :  Ancient  lights ;  Illegality  of 
meetings  as  tending  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  Signature  and  attesta- 
tion  of  wills  ;  Covenant  to  exercise  testamentary  power  in  particular  way  ;  Trial 
by  newspaper  ;  Swearing  on  tramcars  ;  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
parative Legislation  ;  Sohm's  Institutes  (Prof.  Goudy),  &c. 

MARTIAL  LAW  : 

MARTIAL    LAW    HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

HOLDSWORTH. 

MARTIAL  LAW.    Ky  H.  Erle  Richards. 

THE  CASE  OF  MARAIS.    By  Cyril  Dodd,  K.C. 

WHAT  IS  MARTIAL  LAW?    By  the  Editor. 
FARQUHARSON  v.  KING.    By  John  S.  Ewakt,  K.C. 
HINDU    LAW    AND    ANGLO-INDIAN  LEGISLATION. 

.Shephard. 

THE    ORIGINS    OF   THE    FRENCH   CANADIAN  LAW. 

HoLMESTED. 

THE   PURPOSE   AND   METHOD   OF   A   LAW   SCHOOL.  II 

W.  Jethro  Broun. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Just  Published.    Part  I.    Eighth  Edition. 

PALMER'S    COMPANY    PRECEDENTS    for    use  in 

relation  to  Companies  subject  to  the  Companies  Acts.  1862-1900. 
PART  I.  GENERAL  FORMS,  arranged  as  follows  :  Promoters,  Prospectuses, 
Underwriting,  Agreements,  Memornnda  and  Articles  of  Association,  Private 
Companies,  Employees'  Benefits,  Notices,  Resolutions,  Certificates,  Powers 
of  Attorney,  Stock,  lianking  and  Advance  Securities,  Petitions,  Writs, 
Pleadings,  Judgments  and  Orders,  Reconstruction,  Amalgamation,  Special 


By   W.  S. 


By 
By 


H. 
G. 


H. 

S. 
By 


A?'^-  ,  Copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendi.x  containing  Acts  and  Rules. 

•,ighth  Edition.   J!y  Francis  Bkaufor  i-  Palmer,  Esq.,  liarrister-at-Law  ; 


E 


assisted  by  the  Hon.  Cjiakles  Macnagiiten,  K.'c,  and  Frank  Evans' 
E,sq.,-Barrister-at-Law.  Cloth,  36s.  1002 
PART  II.  WINDING-UP  FORMS  AND  PRACTICE,  arranged  as  follovvs  : 
Compulsory  Winding-up,  Voluntary  Winding-up,  Winding-up  under  Super- 
vision, Arrangements  and  Compromises,  with  Copious  Notes,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Acts  and  Rules.  Eighth  Edition,  liy  Francis  Beaufort 
^.  ''''"^''"^'  1'>ANS,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-I,aw.    32s.  1000. 

PARI  HI  DEBENTURES  AND  DEBENTURE  STOCK,  including  Deben- 
tures,^ I  rust  needs,  Stock  Certificates,  Resolutions,  Prospectus,  'Writs, 
Pleadings,  Judgments,  Orders,  Receiverships,  Notices,  Miscellaneous,  with 
Copious  Notes.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Francis  Beaui  ort  Palmer,  Esq., 
IJarrister-at-Law.  Cloth,  21.S.  ,goo. 
"  Despite  bis  many  competitors,  Mr.  Palmer 

'  Holds  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom,' 
and  he  does  so  by  reason  of  his  thoroughness,  his  practicnl  good  .sense,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  business  as  well  as  the  legal  side  of  his  subject." 

La7v  Quarterly  Review^  ."Xpril,  1902. 

STEYENS&  SONS,  Ld.,  119&i20,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

French  Art  (W.  C.  Brovvnell).    Constable.    21s.  net. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  (Lewis  Einstein).    New  York  : 
The  Columbia  University  Press  ;  London  :  Macmillan. 

Biography. 

Charles  Darwin  :  an  Autobiography.  With  Selections  from  his  Letters 
(Francis  Darwin).    Murray.    2^-.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Sophocles  :  Tragedies  and  Fragments  (Translated  by  E.  H.  Plumptre. 
2  vols. ).    Isbister.    5^.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Meeting  of  Greeks  (G.  Manville  Fenn).    Bousfield.  6^. 

The  Lovers  of  "V'vonne  (Rafael  Sabatini).    Pearson.  6^. 

Those  Delightful  Americans  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes)  ;  With  Hoops  of 

Steel  (F.  F.  Kelly).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
The  Lost  Square  (L.  T.  Meade).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The  Lady  Paramount  (Henry  Harland).    John  Lane.  6^. 
My  Lady  Nobody  (Maarten  Maartens).    Macmillan.    ■^s.  6d. 
The  Eveshams  (Edmund  White).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
The  Valley  of  Decision  (Edith  Wlnarton).     Murray.  6j. 
The  Inn  by  the  Shore  (Florence  Warden).    Jarrold.  6^. 
A  New  Trafalgar  (A.  C.  Curtis).    Smith,  Elder.  6^. 
Mrs.  ■  ?    Treherne.    2s.  6d. 

History  and  Arch.«ology. 
History  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  Rutland  (Pearl  Finch.   2  vols.).  Bale, 

Sons  and  Danielsson.  425. 
A  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (J.  B.  Bury. 

2  vols.).    Macmillan.    25^.  net. 
Tiberius  the  Tyrant  (J.  C.  Tarver).    Constable.     \^s.  net. 
A  Short  History  of  Germany  (Ernest  F.  Plenderson.    2  vols.).  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  17J.  net. 
The  American  Federal  State  (Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley).    New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    8j-.  6d.  net. 
A  Guide  to  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 

British  Museum  (Second  Edition).    Published  by  Order  of  the 

Trustees. 

Law. 

Common  Company  Forms  (Anthony  Pulbrook).  Wilson.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Malarial  Fever  (Ronald  Ross.    Ninth  Edition  Revised).  Longmans. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Conflict  of  Truth  (F.  Hugh  Capron).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
los.  6d. 

Sport. 

"  Badminton  Library,  The"  : — Motors  and  Motor-Driving  (Alfred  C. 

Harmsworth).    Longmans.    9^.  net. 
Breaking  and  Riding  with  Military  Commentaries  (James  Fillis). 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     l6s.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Convents  of  Great  Britain  (Francesca  M.  Steele.  With  a  Preface 

by  Father  Thurston,  S.J.).    Sands,    ys.  6d. 
Under  the  Dome  (A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram).    Gardner,  Darton. 

3J.  6d. 

Sermons  for  the  King's  Coronation,  1902.    Skeffington.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Travel, 

The  Journal  of  a  Wandering  Australian  (Millicent  M.  Millear). 
Melville,  Mullen  and  Slade.    9^.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Puller's  Campaign  with  the  Natal  Field  Force  of  1900  (E.  Blake 

Knox).    Brimley  Johnson.    los.  6d.  net. 
Burden  of  Proof,  The  (By  an  Average  Observer).    Grant  Richards. 

3.r.  6d.  net. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  1902.  Dublin. 

"  Century  of  French  Romance,  A  "  :  -  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 

Man  (Octave  Feuillet).    Heinemann.    75.  6d.  net. 
Chateaubriand's  Memoirs  (Vols.  HI.  and  IV.).  Freemantle. 
Commonwealth  as  Publican,  The  (John  Walker).    Constable.  2s.  6d. 

net. 

How  to  Bring  Up  Your  Children  (John  Locke,  1632- 1 704).  Sampson 
Low.    IS.  net. 

"Little  Library,  The":— The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch.  Methuen. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Living  London  (George  R.  Sims.    Vol.  I.).    CasscU.  I2j. 
London  (Coronation,  Twenty-fourth,  Edition).    Ward,  Lock.  is. 
Old  Saint  Paul's  (2  vols.    W.  Harrison  Ainsworlh).    Gibbings.  5^, 

net.  , 
I'arliament  :    its    Romance,    its    Comedy,    its     Pathos  (Michael 

MacDonagh).    King.    7^-.  6d.  net. 
Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War  (Edward  T.  Cook.  New 

and  Revised  Edition).    Arnold.  6s. 
Siam  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (J.  G.  D.  Campbell).    Arnold.  l6s. 
Spindle-Side  of  Scottish  Song  (Jessie  P.  Findlay).    Dent.    3J.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  ArRii, : — Tlie  Quarterly  Review,  6s.; 
The  Church  Quarterly,  6s.  ;  The  Law  (Quarterly,  5^.  ;  Edinlairgh 
Review,  6.f.  ;  The  English  Historical  Review,  c,s.  ;  Revue  dcs 
Deux  Mondes,  3fr.;  La  Revue,  ifr.30;  The  Anglo  American,  i^.; 
The  Open  Court,  loc.  ;  The  Monist,  50c.  ;  The  Nortli  Americaa 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (March  and  April),, 
IS.  each;  The  Studio,  i.r. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  HEINEMJU«im«EW  BOOKS. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARCHIKAI.L)  R.  COI.QUHOUN, 
Author  of  "  The  Overland  to  China,"  &c.  With  3  M.-ips  and  122  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  i8s.  net. 
The  7'/«/«.  —  "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day.  The 
political  and  commercial  positions  of  the  various  i Powers  in  the  Pacific  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  manner  which  provides  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  thu 
future." 


THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY. 

By  Dr.  GEORC.E  BRANDES.    qs.  net. 

MAIN   CURRENTS  OF  XlXth  CENTURY  LITERATURE. 
THE  NEARER  EAST. 

By  D.  G.  HOGARTH,  iM.A.    With  Coloured  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 

Diagrams.    7s.  6d.  IKegwns  0/ the  IVcrld. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—  ^'  A  book  which  ranks  as  a  genuine  addition  to  the  study 
of  mankind.  Nothing  at  all  equal  to  ite.xists  in  any  other  European  language.  While 
professed  geographers  and  travellers  and  politicians  will  put  this  book  upon  their 
shelves  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a  liberal  education 
most  agreeably  acquirer!.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  produced  what  must  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  the  four.dation-book  (or  any  serious  study  of  the  Nearer  East  and  its 
problems." 

THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

A  SURVEY  OB;  MAN'S  RECORD.    Edited  by  Dr.  HELMOLT.   The  New 
Volume  is  now  ready.    Cloth,  15s.  net ;  half-morocco,  21s.  net. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  NATIONS. 

With  Slaps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 
A  FtiU  Prospectus  of  the  Series  on  application. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  KAMA, 

And  other  Love  Lyrics  from  India. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  LAURENCE  HOPE,    i  vol.  5s.  net. 
The  Atlunatoit. — "Mr.  Hope  brings  to  his  task  a  considerable  command  over 
various  rhythms  and  a  delicate  gift  of  melody.    He  has  caught  admiiably  the 
dominant  notes  of  Indian  love  poetry." 

POEMS.    By  Arthur  Svmons. 

With  Portrait.    2  vols.  los.  net. 
The  Atlunaum. — "There  are  many  fine  feats  of  descriptive  imagination  in 
these  volumes.    They  ought  to  win  for  Mr.  Symons  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of 
contemporary  poets." 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  SQUIB. 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  R.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

[Tenth  Thousand. 

The  7"7»»«.-—"  Decidedly  above  the  average  in  wit,  humour,  and  good  nature. 
All  the  ideas  with  which  the  original  fountain  bubbles  are  well  worked  out." 

MR.  DOOLET'S  OPINIONS. 

By  F.  P.  DUNNE.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Second  Impression. 

CoxTENTs.— Christian  Science— Disqualifying  the  Enemy — Fame — Mr.  Car- 
negie's Gift — Colleges  and  Degrees — Youth  and  Age— &c.  &c. 


A  NEW  DETECTIVE  STORY. 

IN  THE  FOG. 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  [Eighth  Thousand. 

The  Pall  Ufall  Gazette.— "  Scathing  in  satire.  The  interest  never  flags  for  a 
moment.  There  are  many  pages  of  witty  dialogue.  It  is  a  really  brilliant  piece 
of  work,  unsurpassed  by  anything  Mr.  Benson  has  given  us." 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

By  N.  M.  MEAKIN. 
The  Academy. — "He  possesses  the  fundamental  power  of  imagination  and  the 
>ense  of  beauty.    He  has  a  spark  of  the  incomirmnicable  fire." 

A  PROPHET  OF  THE  REAL. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER.  [Second  Impression. 

'  Really  clever  in, plot,  well  written,  passionate,  and 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN. 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE. 
The  Academy. — "The  story  is  an  outstanding  one.    There  are  passages  of 


The  Morning  Post.- 
iramatic." 


hought  and  colour  which 
yearns  through  the  dialogue 


iladden  and  characters  which  interest.    A  light  wit 


The  Times.— 
ead  '  .Sons  of  the  Sword. 


BY  BREAD  ALONE. 

By  I.  K.  FRIEDMAN. 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD. 

By  .MARfiARET  L.  WOODS.     [Second  Impression. 
Places  her  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  Everyone  should 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  zi  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  Ed.mund  Gosse.  A  Library  Edition  in  12  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  £^  4s.  for  the  set  of  12  Volumes,  limited  to  1,000  Sets,  or  separate 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

YI.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  POOR  YOUNG 

MAN.  By  Octave  Feimllet.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry 
Harland.  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Simon  Guilhelm,  a  Photogravure  and 
Portraits.  ' 


From  Mr.  MURRAY'S  Latest  List 


AfOiy  RK.\J>Y. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  390.  APRIL,  1902.  6s. 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  GIOVANNI  VEKGA. 
ZIONISM   AND  ANTI-SEMiriSM. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MUSIC. 
THE  GAELIC  REVIVAL  IN  LITERATURE. 
MEDIEVAL  LUiRARIES. 
THE  ARl-  OF  LEGISLATION. 
MR.  .STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

ENGLAND  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 
TWO  OXFORD  HISTORIANS: 

I. — John  Richard  Gkeen.     2. — Samijei,  Rawson  Gardiner. 
THE  LIBERAL  UHB.'VCLE. 
TURKEY  AND  ARMENIA. 
MR.  KIDD  ON  CIVILISATION. 
THE  LOCAL-OPTION  EDUCATION  BILL. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Uniform  with  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  &c.    2s.  6d.  net. 

CHARLES   DARWIN.    His  Life  told  in  an  Auto- 

biographical  Chapter,  and  in  a  Selected  Series  of  his  Published  Letters. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  FRANCIS  DARWIN,  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.    Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Just  out. 

THE  CAREER  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  THE  RIGHT  HONBLE.   SIR  WILLIA.M   ARTHUR  WHITE, 

G.  C.B.,  G.C. M.G.,  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  1883-1891.  By  H. 
SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS.    With  a  Portrait.  Demy8vo.12s.net. 

[Just  out. 

SAVAGE    ISLAND.    An  Account  of  a  Mission  to 

Niu^  and  Tonga  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     By  BASIL  THOMSON,  lately 

H.  M.  Special  Commissioner.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  next  week. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 
THE    RESCUE.     By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick, 

Author  of  "The  Confounding  of  Camelia."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

{Just  out. 

THE   VALLEY  OF  DECISION.     By  Edith 

WHARTON,  Author  of  "A  Gift  from  the  Grave," '•  Crucial  Instances,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just  out. 

JOHN   MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


G,  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  ;  or  The  Scot  in 

North  Britain,  North  Ireland,  and  North  .A.merica.  By  CHARLES  A. 
HANNA.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £2  2S.  net. 

This  volume,  which  will  probably  be  followed  by  later  works,  giving  a  detailed 
history  of  Scotch-Irish  families  in  America,  includes  a  brief  history  of  Scotland  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  an  account  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  as  taken  from  contem- 
porary records  ;  the  **  Ragman  Roll  "  of  the  landowners  of  lowland  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  the  Bruce  ;  e.Mended  accounts  of  the  origin  and  location  of  the  families  of 
.Scotland  ;  an  account  of  the  derivation  of  Scottish  surnames  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  ;  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  part  the  Scotch-Irish  took  in  the 
colonisation,  separation,  and  the  final  unification  of  the  American  Colonies. 


THE    SOCIAL    EVIL.     With  Special 

Reference  to  Conditions  E.-cisting  in  the  City  of  New  York.  A  Report 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net. 


EDWARD  PLANTAGENET  (EDWARD  I.) 

THE  ENGLISH  JUSTINIAN  ;  or,  the  Making  of  the  Common  Law.  By 
EDWARD  JENKS,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle 
Ages."   ("  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  Series.)   Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


A    BOOK    OF    SECRETS.  With 

Studies  in  the  Art  of  Self-Control.  By  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER,  Author 
of  "  Living  by  the  Spirit,"  "  The  Power  of  Silence,"  "  The  Christ  Ideal,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


A    BANQUET    BOOK.     By  Cuyler 

REYNOLDS.    i6mo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  net. 

The  first  half  is  devoted  to  a  conveniently  arranged  compendium  of  quotations, 
witty  and  serious,  for  the  convenience  of  anyone  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
arrange  a  toast-list,  or  prepare  dinner-cards,  &c.  This  makes  the  volume  of  value 
as  a  handbook,  and  for  many  occasions  other  than  banquets.  The  latter  half  is 
devoted  to  a  chapter  on  important  dinner  details — such  as  the  proper  wines  for  the 
proper  courses,  and  other  facts  concerning  which  a  host  is  often  doubtful  and  with- 
out a  mentor  to  advise  him.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  mixing  of  beverages  (includ- 
ing cock-tails),  and  the  concluding  pages  are  filled  with  toasts  of  all  sorts — new  and 
old,  verse  and  prose,  solemn  and  frivolous. 


G.  P.  rUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 


RECREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

« SATURDAY    REVIEW "  ESSAYS 


WRITTEN  BY 


Arthur  A.  Baumann 

Ernest  W.  Beckett  M.P. 
Max  Beerbohm 

Hilaire  Belloc 
J.  Churton  Collins 

Richard  Davey 
George  A.  B.  Dewar 

W.  B.  Duffield 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 

Stephen  Gwynn 
Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson 

Harold  Hodge 
W.  H.  Hudson 

Selwyn  Image 
Armine  T.  Kent 

George  H.  Knott 
Louise  Lawrence 

Dugald  Sutherland  MacColl 
John  Frederick  Macdonald 

Walter  Herries  Pollock 
J.  Arthur  Price 

John  F.  Runciman 
Edward  Salmon 

Alexander  Innes  Shand 
Arthur  Symons 

W.  Beach  Thomas 
Herbert  Vivian 

H.  Whates 

With  a  Poem  by 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


THE  VALUABLE  AND  EXTENSIVE  LIBRARY  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 
AND  ILLUMINATED  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  THE  LATE  HENRY  WHITE,  ESQ.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  F.S.A. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  April  21,  and  Ten 
Followine  Days,  at  i  o'clock  precisely,  the  valuable  and  extensive  LIBRARY  of 
PRINTED  BOOKS  and  UlumiDated  and  other  important  MANUSCRIPTS  of 
the  late  HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L...  F.S.A.,  &c.,  including  many  finely 
Illuminated  Hora;  and  other  Service  Books— Early  Codexes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments— Writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classic  Authors,  the  Fathers, 
Schoolmen,  &c.  —  interesting  Historical  and  Poetical  Manuscripts— Editiones 
Principes — Books  printed  upon  Vellum — rare  Incunabula — a  fine  Series  of  Printed 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  Psalters,  Liturgies,  &c. — fine  Books  of  Prints — Works 
Illustrated  by  Rawlinson  and  Cruikshank — First  Editions  of  English  Classic 
Writers  — and  Works  of  a  general  Literary  Character. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  is.  each  ;  copies  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  the  bindings,  3s.  each. 

RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS.    Fine  extra-illustrated  BOOKS,  including 
a  further  Selection  from  the  LIBRARY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, April  30,  and  two  following  days,  at  i  o'clock.  Rare  and  Valuable  BOOKS, 
as  above,  comprising  a  splendid  copy  of  Boydell's  The  Thames,  extra. illustrated 
and  extended  to  5  vols,  morocco  extra,  and  other  Extra-Illustrated  Books — 
Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  Lond^'U,  3  vols.,  and  others,  with  Coloured  Plates — 
Dresser's  Birds  of  Europe,  8  vols.,  and  other  Works  on  Natural  History — Books  on 
America— Illuminated  Horas  on  vellum  and  a  few  Early  Printed  Books — First 
Editions  of  Johnson,  Smollett,  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Lamb,  Tennyson,  FitzGerald, 
&c.  (including  some  Presentation  Copies) —Charles  Tennyson's  Sonnets  with  Pen- 
and-ink  Sketches  by  Thackeray— Burton's  Arabian  Nights,  Original  Edition,  with 
Illustrations,  16  vols. — fine  French  Illustrated  Works,  in  contemporary  morocco — 
Tudor  Translations,  complete  set — Morris's  Works,  Golden  Type  Edition —Books 
on  History  and  the  Fine  Arts—Library  and  Large-Paper  Editions  of  Standard 
Authors— and  other  valuable  Books,  many  in  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

To  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 

INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF  STRAWBERRY  HILL  PRESS 
BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  LADY,  INHERITED  FROM 
HORACE  WALPOLE  THROUGH  THE  HON.  MRS.  DAMER. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
April  30,  at  i  o'clock,  the  above  interesting  Collection  of  BOOKS  and  LEAFLETS, 
printed  at  or  relating  to  Strawberry  Hill,  comprising  Horace  Walpole's  own  Copy 
of  Gray's  Odes,  with  Notes  and  Criticisms  in  his  handwriting — Anecdotes  of 
Painting  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  5  vols.,  with  MS.  Additions  by  the  Author 
— Reply  to  Dr.  Milles,  Walpole's  Copy,  with  additional  Note— Description  of 
Strawberry  Hill — Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  2  vols.,  with  Postscript— and  others 
by  Walpole,  &c,  ;  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  extremely  rare  detached 
Pieces,  Leaflets,  &c.  (some  being  apparently  unrecorded),  the  whole  forming  an 
unusually  complete  collection,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  and  in  the  original 
condition,  all  with  uncut  edges,  several  being  in  sheets. 

To  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW   AND    IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

ROYAL    LITERARY  FUND. 

THE   II2TH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take 
place  at  the  WHITEHALL  ROOMS,  HOTEL  M^TROPOLE,  on 
FRIDAY,  MAY  2nd,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m.  precisely. 

The  VISCOUNT  GOSCHEN  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  One  Guinea  each,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
FIRST  LIST  OF  STEWARDS. 


The  Lord  Aldenham. 

Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 

Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Henry  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq. 

J.  Alexander  Blackie,  Esq. 

George  E.  Buckle,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Capper,  Esq. 

Frederick  CliflTord,  Esq.,  K.C 

William  C.  Knight  Clowes,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Cole,  Esq. 

F.  C.  Danvers,  Esq. 

Francis  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Clinton  E.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  CB. 

Austin  Dobson,  Esq. 

C.  Litton  Falkiner,  Esq. 

Arthur  R.  Farrer,  Esq. 

The   Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,   President  of 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
The  Earl  Grey. 
W.  E.  Green,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hensley  Henson. 
John  Hollams,  Esq. 
C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby,  Esq. 
J.  Watson  Knight,  Esq. 
Emile  Levita,  Esq. 
T.  Norton  Longman,  Esq. 
Frederick  M.icmillan,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Malet, 

G.C.Ii.,  (J.C.M.G. 
Mr.  Sheriff  H  oracc  B.  Marshall. 
.Sir      Theodore      Martin,  K.C.B., 


D.  Binning  Monro,  Esq.,  Provost  of 
Oriel,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Universily  of  Oxford. 

Claude  G.  Montefiore,  Esq. 

lohn  Murray,  Esq  ,  F.S.A. 

Francis  M.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Henry  Oppenheim,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  J.  Otway, 
Bart. 

J.  C.  P.irkinson,  Esq.,  D.L. 
Philip  L.  Agnew,  Esq. 
Grant  Richards,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  .St.  Asaph. 
Edward  Salmon,  Esq. 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  Esq. 
.Alexander  Sietnens,  Esq.,  V.P.I.E.E. 
The  Rev.  CanAn  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 
Reginald  J.  Smith,  Esij.,  K.C. 
Hugh  Colin  Smitli,  E.sq. 
J.  .St.  Loe  Strachey,  Esq. 
Clement  Shorter,  Esq. 
W.  Hugh  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 
The  Lord  .Stavordale. 
William  Slebbing,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

fleorge  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
William  Trotter,  Esq. 
Victor  B.  Van  de  Weyer,  Esq. 
A.  P.  Watt,  Esq. 

Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  CLE. 


K.C.V.O. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  of  an  early  reply  from  gentlemen  invited  to  be 
Stewards.  A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
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MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Library  Edition  Now  Ready. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 

rO   THE   DEATH   OF  ALEXANDER   THE  GREAT. 

By  Prof.  J.  B.  BURV,  M.A.,  Hon.  LiU.D.,  IIon.LL.l). 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  25s.  net. 


1902  Issue  Now  Ready. 

FHE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World,  for  the  Year  1902. 

Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D.     Revised  OfFicially. 
With  8  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION  ON  TUESDAY. 

rHE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE.  By  Rev.  A.  Foster 

Melliar,  M.A.    With  33  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

\H  A  METHOD  OF  PREDICTING  BY  GRAPHICAL 

CONSTRUCTION  OCCULTATIONS  OF  STARS  BY  THE  MOON 
AND  SOLAR  ECLIPSES  for  any  given  place,  together  with 
more  Rigorous  Methods  of  Reduction  for  the  Accurate  Calculation 
of  Longitude.  By  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
4to.  I2S.  net. 


lUTLINES  OF  METAPHYSICS.    By  Prof.  John 

S.  Mackenzie, M. A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Pilot. — '■  A  useful  introduction  to  a  great  subject,  and  students  who  find  their 
Jeas  in  confusion  should  be  especially  helped  by  it." 

FHE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CABINET  GOVERNMENT 

IN  ENGLAND.  By  Mary  T.  Blauvelt,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
6s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

Messrs.  CONSTABLE  &  Co.'s  List. 
AUDREY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated,  6s.       Third  English  Edition. 

"  The  high-water  mark  of  rotnance  is  reached."  — 7"Ae  Times. 
*'  A  book  which  ought  to  hve." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  very  charming  book..  ..Audrey's  is  a  fine  and  noble  soul." — Spectator. 
"Commtnd  it  with  absolute  confidence."— 


BV    THE    SAME  AUTHOR. 

lY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY.  6s. 

[  Tenth  English  Edition. 

-HE  OLD  DOMINION.  6s. 

{Seventh  English  Edition. 

I'RENCH  ART-    Classic  and  Contemporary  Paint- 

\r\%  and  Sculpture.  By  M  C.  Browneli,,  Author  of  "  Victorian  Prose 
Masters."    With  48  Illustrations,  Imperial  Svo.  21s.  net. 

'IBERIUS  THE  TYRANT.    By  John  Charles 

Tar\  ER,  -Author  of  "  ( iustave  Flaubert,"  &c.    Demy  Svo.  i6s.  net. 

10T0R  VEHICLES  AND   MOTORS.  By 

WoRHY  Bf.al-.mo.mt.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  fully  Illustrated,  42s.  net. 

IVE    STUART    PRINCESSES.     Edited  by 

Roi;ert  S.  Rait.    Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  12s.6d.net. 
'The  personal  and  social  interest  of  this  remarkable  quintet  is  well  brought  out. 
-jook  to  be  read  and  ^iV/.&d."— Outlook. 

ETER   III.    EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA.  The 

Story  of  a  Crisis  and  a  Crime.  By  R.  NisiiET  Bain.  Illust-ated.  los.  6d.  net. 
Another  fascinating  story  of  Russian  romance,  inlen^tly  interesting.' 

Daily  Chronicle. 

LMA  TREVOR.    By  the  Countess  of  Darnley 

and  R.  LT,.  HorX/SON.  6s. 

BOOK   OF  STORIES.     By  G.  S.  Street, 

Author  of  "  The  Trials  of  the  Hantocks." 

There  are  only  seven  sto. ies  in  thi<  \olume,  but  the  discriminating  reader 
lid  gladly  give  in  exchange  seventy  times  seven  of  the  current  novels  of 
imerce." —  Times. 


THE  ANCESTOR. 

An  ILLUSTR.VTKD  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.    5s.  net. 
Vol.  1.  on  sale  at  all  Hooksellers'. 
Thoroughly  original  in  scope  and  style  ;  the  publi.shers  a'C  to  be  congratulated 
ts  effective  appearance.    '  The  Ancestor  '  intends  to  apply  the  spirit  of  anew 
con.scicnlious  criticism  to  the  revived  interest  in  gtnealogy  and  family  history." 

Athenteitni. 

.Such  a  new  departure  is  certainly  designed  to  fill  a  w-»nt  which  has  long  been 
and  the  narrifs  of  its  contributors  guarantee  the  accuracy  and  importance  of 
-jotents."— Times.  [Prospectus  on  application. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD  ,  Westminster. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWINS  LIST. 

THE  BARBARIAN  INVASION  OF  ITALY. 

liy  I'rofessur  Pasi.iuai.e  Vii.i.aki,  Author  of  "  Th<;  Life  and  Times  of  (iirolama 
Savonarola  "  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli."  lllustrafed, 
and  with  three  Maps.    Two  vols,  demy  Pjvo.  cloth,  32s. 
Contents:  Book  I. — From  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Odovacar. 

Dook  II.— Goths  and  Byzantines.    Book  III.— The  Longobards.    Book  IV. — The 

Franks  and  the  F'all  of  the  Longobard  Kingdom. 

"A  NORTHERN  hLkCKMORK."— Outlook. 

MISTRESS     BARBARA    CUNLIFFE.  By 

Halliwki.l  Su'lxi.iFi  i-:.  6s. 
"The  best  thing  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  has  done  yet,"— ^^^(7r/</. 
"  The  novel  is  indeed  a  fine  one."  ~  Spectator. 

'*  The  story  is  a  powerful  one,  and  it  is  powerfully  told." — Daily  News* 

THE  MODERN  CHRONICLES  OF  FROIS- 

SART.    Told  and  Pictured  by  F.  C.  Goui.u.    Foolscap  4to.  3s.  6d. 
"  STAGGERS  SORROW." 

THE     GRANDMOTHER'S     ADVICE  TO 

ELIZABETH.  A  Companion  Volume  to  "The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to 
Elizabeth."    Cloth,  2s.  ;  paper,  is. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 

ENGLAND.    By  Francis  E.  Cooke.  Third  Edition. 

Long  Svo.  2S.  6d.  Other  Volumes  in  the  same  Series  :  -Scotland,  by  Mrs,. 
Oliphant  ;  Ireland,  by  Barry  O'Brien;  Germany,  Old  Tales  from  Greece,: 
France,  Rome,  Spain,  and  Canada. 

FOUR  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

1.  SHACKLETT.    By  Walter  Barr. 

2.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth." 

3.  THE  LAKE  OF  PALMS.    By  Romesh  Dutt, 

CLE. 

4.  BLUE  LILIES.    By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS.  Sub- 
scription EDITION.  Fifty-six  volumes.  £S  net.  Full  particulars  on 
receipt  of  postcard. 

T/ie  Guariiia7i  says  :  *'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a 
series  of  carefully  prepared  volumes  such  as  are  the  majority  of  those  comprising 
this  library." 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

An  Opportunity  Missed 
Seldom  Recurs. 

Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  we  made- 
last  year  ? 

If  SO,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  in 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapest 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  the. 
easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  Edited  by  Dr. 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,000 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  the. 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Pages, 
and  further  particulars. 


OFtr>ER  FORIVr. 

To  the  Troprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Addre.'ss   

Profession   

Dite  


I 
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NOW  READY. 
Price  IS.  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

L  O      13  KELYIN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 

"  This  is  a  good  little  book,  and  the  picture  of  the  great  man  more  than  usually 
vivid." — Spectator. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

HARROD'S  STORES. 

AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  Harrod's  Stores, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  Cadogan  Rooms,  Basil  Street,  S.W., 
Sir  Alfred  Newton,  Bart.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  Sheald)  read  the  formal  notice. 

The  Chairman  said  lhat  at  the  last  annual  general  meeting  he  stated  that  further 
expenditure  on  capital  account  would  be  required.  They  would  now  be  asked, 
first,  to  authorise  the  issue  of  the  40,000  ordinary  shares  in  the  Company  at  present 
unissued  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  fix  the  price  at  which  they  shall  be  issued. 
The  price  at  which  they  would  be  asked  to  authorise  the  issue  of  these  shares, 
having  regard  to  the  extremely  favourable  position  they  would  occupy — that  is 
to  say,  that  they  will  rank  alongside  and  be  precisely  of  the  same  character  and 
quality  as  the  existing  ordinary  shares — -was  ^3  los.  each.  (Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "  and 
a  Voice,  "Absurd!")  He  would  point  out  the  exact  position  of  these  shares, 
taking  only  last  year's  figures.  Assuming  that  they  had  no  greater  profit  to  treat 
with  than  last  year,  when  the  amount  of  net  profit  was  ;^9i,735,  the  new  shares,  by 
the  arrangement  entered  into,  would  be  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  full 
18  per  cent.,  and  leave  a  balance  of  ;^^i,87o  out  of  that  amount  of  ;£9i,ooo 
to  carry  forward,  without  in  any  way  trenching  upon  the  amounts  brought 
into  the  revenue  account  as  carry-forward.  In  the  face  of  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  a  bad  financial  operation  for  this  Company  to  issue  its  shares  at  much 
below  the  actual  market  price.  Shareholders  will  have  this  advantage  in  having 
these  shares  allotted — that  they  would  be  free  from  all  cost  in  the  shape  of  stamp 
duties,  brokerage,  or  turn  of  the  market.  (.A  Voice :  "That  is  always  so!") 
Precisely  ;  but  he  was  pointing  out  the  advantage  to  be  derived  fronn  an  allot- 
ment of  these  shares  at  los.  It  is  the  same  price  at  which  the  shares 
were  issued  previously,  and  we,  the  directors,  say  that  these  shares  |were 
intrinsically  worth  the  money,  and  that  shareholders  of  this  Company  would 
certainly  receive  the  full  benefits  from  this  new  issue  ;of  shares.  The  dividend 
up  to  the  end  of  April,  paid  in  June,  would  accrue  to  the  new  shares,  and  rank 
pari  passu,  and  be  absolutely  of  the  same  denomination  and  the  same  value  as 
the  existing  share  capital.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  back  his  opinion  as  to  these 
shares  by  obtaining  as  many  as  he  could  get,  and  he  believed  the  same  spirit 
animated  the  other  members  of  the  board.  There  had  been  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company  since  the  financial  year  closed,  and  they 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  very  excellent  year.  He  proposed  the  following 
resolutions— namely  :  — 

{a)  "  That  the  40,000  ordinary  shares  in  the  Company  at  present  unissued  be 
issued  on  the  footing  that  they  are  to  rank  for  dividend  and  in  all  other  respects 
pari  passu  with  the  existing  ordinary  shares,  and  upon  the  footing  that  (in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  already  passed  at  ihe  meeting  of  the  holders  of  the 
founders'  shares)  as  from  the  time  when  such  40,003  ordinary  shares  are  issued, 
the  surplus  net  profits  of  the  Company  of  each  year  which  shall  remain  after  paying 
the  8  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares,  as  provided  by  paragraph 
iV)  of  Clause  7  of  the  memorandum  of  association,  shall  be  carried  as  to  10  per 
cent,  to  the  reserve  fund  specified  in  paragraph  (t)  of  the  same  clause,  and  that 
of  the  remainder  one  moiety  (less  £^^,aoo  to  be  deducted  therefrom)  shall  belong  to 
the  holders  of  the  founders'  shares,  and  the  residue  or  other  moiefy  (plus  the  ,£2,000 
to  be  deducted  as  aforesaid)  shall  belong  to  the  holders  of  the  ordinary  shares,  and 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  memorandum  of  association."  (b)  "  That  any 
iDremium  obtained  upon  the  issue  of  the  said  shares  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of, 
and  relating  to,  the  issue  and  allotment  of  the  same  be  carried  to  ihe  Company's 
reserve  fund." 

Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  believed— as  he  always 
had— there  was  a  very  great  future  before  the  Company. 
Dr.  Drysdale  and  Major  Smith  supported  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  it  was  further  resolved  that 
the  shares  be  issued  at  the  price  of  ^^3  10s.  New  articles  of  association  were 
adopted  so  as  to  bring  the  regulations  of  the  Company  into  conformity  with  recent 
legislation,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

KIMBERLEY  WATERWORKS. 

HTHE  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting  of  the 

Kimberlry  Waterworks  Cjmpany,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
■Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C  ,  Mr.  James  Jackson  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Vincent,  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
'the  auditors'  report. 

Tht:  Chairman  said  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Company  their  property 
had  been  enhanced  during  the  period  under  review,  and  their  sales  amounted  to 
nearly  198,000,000  gal'ons,  which  had  only  been  exceeded  in  three  previous  years  of 
the  Company's  history,  and  showed  an  increase  of  70,000,000  gallons  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  .A.t  the  last  meeting  he  mentioned  that  communicaiions  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  Town  Council  of  Kimberley  and  the  board,  and  he  said 
that  noifing  would  be  settled  without  calling  the  shareholders  together  Early 
last  year  the  board  received  a  l-.tter  from  the  'I  own  Council  asking  what  price  they 
were  prepared  to  take  for  their  works,  and  in  reply  to  that  the  directors  made  a 
proposal.  That  proposal  was  not  accepted,  and  the  Kimberley  Town  Council 
a>ked  in  rei^ly  what  [irice  the  board  would  acce|)t  fortlie  portion  of  the  works  which 
affected  Kimberley  alone  The  dir.  ctors  an.^wejed  lhat  they  declined  to  part 
with  the  property  except  as  a  whole.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  the  company  with  one  main  and  one  reservoir  to  have  divided  its  pro- 
perty. What  had  trnnspired  since  was  that  the  board  had  heard  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Town  Council  to  erect  works  for  themselves  in 
competition  with  the  Company,  which  the  board  maintained  they  had  no  right  to  do 
under  the  terms  of  the  Company's  concession.  Litigation  had  been  commeJiced  and 
it  would  be  continued,  for  the  board  were  assured  that  they  h.id  right  on  their  side. 
They  were  well  furnished  w  th  the  sinews  of  war,  atid  if,  as  they  might  reasonably 
«xpcct,  they  should  have  three  prosperous  years  to  come,  they  would  be  even  better 
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off  in  that  respect  by  the  end  of  the  concession  than  they  were  to-day.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  await  developments.  If  the  Council  approached  them  again  they 
would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  them  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  some  sacrifice  ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  works  could  be  erected  to-day  a 
good  deal  more  cheaply  than  they  were  in  the  early  eighties,  when  the  cost  of  trans- 
port by  ox-wagon  was  so  high,  and  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  get  the  same 
price  as  they  paid  for  their  works.  But,  whether  it  was  a  case  of  selling  or  fighting, 
the  board  had  only  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, which  would  continue  to  be  their  first  and  only  consideration.  The  Chair- 
man then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  C.  Critchett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

ASHANTIJANSU  MINE. 

THE  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Ashanti  Sansu  Mine,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Mr.  Frederick  Gordon  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  W.  Mann)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting  and  the 
auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman  before  moving  the  resolution  '*  That  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted,"  read  a  cablegram  from  the  consulting  engineer  as  follows:  "  All  the 
workings,  except  one,  are  in  a  splendid  body  of  ore;  value,  i  oz.  :  can  confirm 
report  dated  Februarys."  In  addition  he  might  tell  them  that  just  about 
an  hour  ago  they  received  a  bill  of  lading  for  ^6,520  worth  of  gold,  which  was 
then  at  Liverpool,  making  up  to  the  end  of  February  j^ir, 5 10  worth  of  gold  received. 
Having  given  that  information,  he  hardly  thought  there  was  anything  that  he  could 
add  to  that  contained  in  the  report  ;  because,  as  they  knew,  so  much  depended  on 
the  information  they  got  from  their  engineers  and  those  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
manager  in  charge  of  the  mine.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  the  information  so  far 
from  the  mine  manager,  received  weekly,  was  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the 
directors  were  doing,  and  had  done,  all  in  their  power  to  secure  good  and  competent 
men  to  look  after  the  shareholders'  interests  there.  He  moved  "  That  the  balance- 
sheet  at  September  30,  igoi,  and  the  report  of  the  directors,  dated  April  5,  1902,  be 
received,  approved,  and  adopted." 

Mr.  George  Edwards  seconded  the  resolution,  and  answered  some  questions  as 
to  the  stamps  to  be  erected  and  the  work  they  would  do. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dixon  next  moved  the  appointment  of  the  auditors  (Messrs.  Jackson,  Pixley 
and  Co.). 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  remarked  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
in  the  next  statement  of  accounts  to  have  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sutton's  remark,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  next  accounts  are  rendered,  there  will  be  a  profit  and  loss  account  ;  but 
we  could  not  commence  with  one  before  we  were  really  crushing.  At  first  we 
made  no  profit  and  .no  loss  ;  the  money  which  was  there  has  been  expended  on 
the  property.  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory,  as  you  have  asked  the  question,  to 
say  that  these  accounts  only  extend  to  September  30,  and,  referring  to  the  amount 
which  is  debited  for  the  cost  of  getting  the  gold,  we  have  at  the  present  moment  no 
less  a  sum  than  ;^40,452  available  for  expending  on  capital  and  development 
account. 

Viscount  Duncannon,  C.B.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  staff.  They  had  on 
the  mine  a  manager  of  great  experience  (Mr.  Price),  who  was,  he  believed,  a  very 
excellent  man.  He  had  entirely  ratified  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Daw,  who  was 
there  before  him.  Since  Mr.  Price  has  been  on  the  mine  he  has  given  very 
excellent  reports,  and  he  therefore  asked  that  the  directors  be  allowed  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Price  and  his  staff  their  thanks. 

Mr.  Mitchell  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  the  Chair- 
man, in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  sa  d  he  had  lost  none  of  his  faith  in  South 
Africa.  They  could  not  expect  all  prizes  in  West  Africa,  but  he  ventured  to  think 
they  had  a  very  reasonable  chance  of  getting  some  of  the  prizes. 

CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS. 

THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Calcutta  Tramways  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  apparent  shrinkage  of  receipts  and  expenditure  as 
shown  in  the  accounts  was  entirely  due  to  the  altered  r^te  of  exchange  at 
which  the  rupee  figures  had  been  converted  into  sterling.  The  receipts  in 
reality  gave  the  large  increase  of  ;^7,5  3o  as  compared  with  those  of  last 
year,  while  the  expenditure  was  greater  tj  the  extent  of  about  /^i^^joo.  This 
gave  a  net  increase  in  receipts  of  about  ^5,500,  while  the  percentage  of  expen- 
diture to  receipts  had  been  7.S4',  compared  with  80V  in  the  previous  year. 
Though  the  receipts  in  the  year  had  increased  by  ^7,520,  the  proportion  of  ex- 
penses to  receipts  had  diminished  by  5  per  cent.,  while,  in  spite  of  an  additional 
mileage  of  165,000  miles,  the  receipts  per  car  mile  had  increased  by  nearly  Jd.  The 
Company  had  purchased  two  plots  of  land  to  the  norf'.i  and  south  of  the  town  at  a 
cost  of  ;^i6,ooo,  and  these  he  regarded  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the  assets  of  the 
Company.  The  results  they  had  obtained  had  been  obtained  without  any  aid  from 
the  new  motive  power,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  >ear  the  earnings  had 
continued  to  increase,  while  the  prospects  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  power  were 
eminently  satisfactory.  Tne  whole  of  their  100  motor  cars  are  now  on  the  spot,  and 
the  Ixilk  of  them  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  road.  He  hopt:d  In  a  short  time  the 
Company  would  l)e  in  a  position  to  cope  with  the  retiuirements  of  ihe  Calcutta 
public  in  a  manner  hitherto  impossible.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  acco'inls.  The  motion  was  secondetl  by  Mr.  C.  Sanderson,  and 
carried  unanimously.  ' 

The  Chairman  moved  :  "  That  a  dividend  at  tlie  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  6s.  per  share,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  igoi,  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared, 
such  dividend  to  be  payable  on  April  16,  free  of  income-tax." 

("olonci  Sir  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P.,  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  staff,  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  D.  A.  \'incent 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ncwbery,  was  cordially  adopted,  and  the  Chairman  in 
response  said  he  tliought  there  was  every  rcison  to  suppDse  that  the  future  would 
m.ikc  up  for  the  dark  days  through  which  tht-y  had  passed. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  omitted  to  .say  how  much 
the  result  achieved  was  due  to  his  (Mr.  Morgan's)  indefatigable  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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OOREGUM  GOLD^MINING  COMPANY. 

THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ooregum 
Gold  Mining  Company  of  India,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  llie  presidency  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Low  (Chairman  of  the 
Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Garland)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  past  ye.-ir,  the  first  of  the  century — a  year  notable 
in  their  history  as  it  brought  them  within  the  class  of  the  millionaire  dividend- 
paying  mines — had  been  one  of  continued  prosperity  for  the  Company.  The 
directors  had  advisedly  characterised  the  narrative  of  the  superintendent  (Mr. 
BuUen)    as    constituting    .1    splendid     record    of   mining    work    done  ;  and 
it    certainly    did    seem    to    be    a    splendid    record    to    have,    among  other 
things,    driven    and    sunk    underground    over    12,000    feet,    milled  upivards 
of    78,000  tons    of   quartz,  and   cyanided   over    115,000  tons  of   tailings  and 
slimes,  not  to  speak  of  such  special  work  as  the  erection  of  the  great  new  mill,  with 
its  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant,  nor  of  the  niceties  of  execution  involved  in  the 
progress  of  their  great  new  perpendicular  shaft,  Oakley's.    Since  they  last  met  the 
former      shares  of  the  Comp:iny  had  been  divided  into  two  shares  of  los.  each,  the 
capital  remaining,  of  course,  as  before,  at  ^291,500  in  343,0:0  ordinary  and  240,000 
preferred  shares.    Omitting  shillings  and  pence  the  income  for  the  year  amounted 
altogether  to  ^308,080  after  deducting  the  royalty  due  to  the  Mysore  Government. 
Of  this  sum;^305,o2o  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  gold.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  was  jCi^o,6og,  leaving  a  balance  of  profit  of  .^157, 451,  which  was 
increased  to  ^159,017  by  the  amount  brought  fi>rward,  ^469,  and  the  premium, 
;£i,076,  on  the  sale  of  certain  new  shares.    Of  this  available  profit  the  two  interim 
dividends  had  absorbed  £S3,g'2T,  and  after  charging  the  further  amounts  detailed  in 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;C53,853,  out  of 
which  the  directors  recommended  a  final  dividend  of  is.  9d.',both  on  the  preferred 
and  the  ordinary  shares,  leaving  ^2,840  to  be  carried  forward.    The  payment  of 
this  third  dividend  would  make  the  total  distribution  for  the  past  year  42^  per 
cent,  on  the   ordinary  and  52^   per  cent,  on  the  preference   shares,   as  com- 
pared   with  40    per   cent,    and    50    per  cent,    respectively  for  the  previous 
year.    It  was  very  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  amount  of  work  done,  the  total  expenditure  showed  no  apparent  increase 
— in  fact,  it  was  a  shade  less  last  year  than  in  1900.    In  his  report  the  superinten- 
dent spoke  of  the  tendency  to  decrease  in  value  at  the  north  section  of  Taylor's 
•shaft.    This  section,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  various  sections  of  the  mine,  and 
the  superintendent  was  speaking  of  what  was  apparent  to  him  at  the  time  of  writing 
his  report.    He  very  properly  told  them  that  if  this  tendency  should  continue  he 
would  be  obliged  to  deal  with  a  larger  quantity  of  ore  from  this  particular  section 
of  the  mine,  and  the  superintendent  was  now  perfectly  well  able  to   do  this 
if  [he  pleased.      For   the   rest   he  was  unable  to  offer   anything  but  favour- 
able   comment.      The    reserves    of    ore    were    no    less    than    145,473  tons 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  26,000  tons  more  than  at  the  end  of  1900.  The 
'reserves  had  increased  in  an  extraordinary  way  since  the  year  i8;2,  when  they  were 
only  55,000  odd  tons.    The  reserves  at  the  end  of  last  year  formed,  to  his  mind,  a 
specially  satisfactory  feature  on  account  of  the  increased  tonnage  dealt  with  at  the 
mills.    They  had  practically — or  very  nearly— a  two  years'  supply  in  view  for  the 
mill,  taking  the  consumption  at  the  rate  of  the  past  year.    The  reserves  of  their 
tailings  and  slimes  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  82,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
120,000  tons  a  year  previously.    Thus,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  reserves 
of  tailings  had   been   overtaken   by   means  of  the   very  complete  cyaniding 
machinery  which  the  Company  now  possessed,  and  this  was  just   what  they 
had  meant  10  do.    In  time  the  reserves  of  slimes  and  tailings  would  be  ex- 
.hausted,  but  they  would  always  have  the  current  slimes  and  tailings,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  depended,  of  course,  on  the  amount  of  ore  passed  each  year  through 
the  mill,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  now  be  considerably 
increased.    The  cost  of  treating  each  ton  of  tailings  and  slimes  worked  out  last 
year  at  2s.  6Jd.    The  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  was  3  dwt.  11  gr.,  worth 
I2S.  9d.,  and  therefore  each  ton  dealt  with  gave  the  Company  a  profit  of  los.  2id., 
as  compared  with  2s.  2jd.  with  the  old  Wheelen  pans.    'The  tale  of  betterment  in 
many  interesting  particulars  had  continued  in  the  past  year.    Their  large  new  mill 
tiad  advanced  to  completion  ;  60  heads  were  started  in  March,  and  a  telegram  just 
to  hand  stated  that  the  remaining  60  heads  were  started  on  the  12th  inst.  Not 
only  greatly   increased    capacity,   but  also    greatly  increased    economy  was 
expected  from  the  working  of  this  new  mill.     The  progress  of  the  important 
works  lor  the  transmission  of  electric  power  from  the  Cauvery  Falls  to  the 
mines  had  gone  on  very  satisfactorily,  and   the  negotiations  with  the  Mysore 
Government  had  resulted  in  an  extension  of  the  Company's  lease  for  30  years 
beyond   March  22,  1910,  when  the   existing  lease  would  expire.     The  Board 
hoped  that  the  Company's  share  of  4,000  horse-power  from  the  Cauvery  Falls 
would  shortly  be  available  to  them.    "They  believed  that  the  working  expenses, 
more  especially  those  connected  with  the  mill,  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the 
application  of  electric  power.    In  common  with  all  the  other  companies  on  the  field 
they  felt  very  much  indebted  to  the  Mysore  Government  for  undertaking  this  vast 
work.    With  regard  to  the  question  of  royalty,  up  to  1910  they  would  continue  to 
pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  return  of  gold,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  lease    ihey  would    not    only    have    to    pay  the   old   amount,   but  also 
an  additional  royalty  of  24  per  cent,  upon  the  dividends  declared.    He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  this  advance  was  rather  hard  upon  them,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  t->  le  denied  that  the  Mysore  Government  largely  abated  their 
original  proposal  in  order  to  meet  them.    On  the  whole  he  thought  that  they  had 
been  right  in  accepting  the  present  somewhat  onerous  terms  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the  good  feeling  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  Government  and  themselves.    He  formally  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  the  motion  bsing  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wallroth.  Mr. 
John  Taylor  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  details  of  the  mining  work,  and  the 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Stephens  said  he  rose  to  propose  an  increase  in  the  directors'  fees.  He 
noticed  that  the  salaries  of  Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons  had  been  increased  :  but 
the  shareholders  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  They  all  knew  Messrs.  Taylor,  and, 
as  he  would  not  attempt  to  gild  refined  gold,  he  would  pass  them  by,  and  move  the 
following  resolution  ;  "  That  the  remuneration  of  the  directors,  as  fixed  by  Article 
93  of  the  Company's  articles  of  association,  be,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  94,  in- 
creased  from  ^f,ooj  to  ^1,503  per  annum,  such  sum  to  be  increased  to  ;^2,ojo  per 
annum  in  the  event  of  the  dividend  declared  exceeding  10  percent."  Then,  con- 
sidering the  arduous  duties  that  the  Company's  superintendent  had  to  perform  dur- 
ing the  year,  especially  in  connection  with  the  work  pertaining  to  deep  mining  and 
the  erection  of  the  very  tine  120-head  battery,  he  did  not  think  that  gentleman's 
services  should  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Bullen  was  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  officers, 
who  also  deserved  well  of  the  shareholders.  On  his  way  to  the  meeting  he  (the 
speaker)was  twitted  bya  shareholder,  who  said,  1  suppose  you  are  going  down,  as 
usual,  to  vote  something  extra."  He  added  :  "  I  have  been  connected  withagood  many 
mining  companies,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  such  athing."  He(the  speaker)  said  : 
'■  Vou  never  had  an  Oore.'um  Mine,  Ooregum  directors,  Ooregum  managers,  or  an 
Ooregum  superintendent."  to  which  hi^  friend  replied:  "  There's  something  in 
that."  He  (Mr.  Stephens)  thought  that  their  system  of  management  was  about  as 
perfect  a-  anything  human  could  be.  He  therefore  further  proposed  :  "  That  the 
sum  of  ^2,500  be  voted  to  the  directors,  man.igers,  and  staff  in  London  and  the 
superintendent  and  staff  in  India,  to  be  divided  in  such  way  as  the  Board  and 
managers  may  think  fit." 

Mr.  F.  W.  P.  .Swinbourne  seconded  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  the  Chairman  briefly  thanked  the  shareholders. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Swinbourne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rees,  coticluded  the  proceedings. 


CHARTERED    BANK    OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA,  AND  CHINA. 


Head  Om  h  e  : 

IIATTON   COURT,   THRKADMCKDLIC  STREET,  LONDON, 
incorjiorated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Paid-up  Capital,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £20  eacii    £800,000. 

Reserve  Fund   £650,000. 

COURT  OF  DIRECTORS,  1902-1903. 

KDWARD  FLKKT  ALKORI),  Ks(|. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Ksi|. 

SIR  HENRY  S.  CUNNINCJHAM,  K.C.I. E. 
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HENRY  NEVILLE  GLADSTONE,  Estj. 

L   HOWARD  GWYTHER,  Esq. 

KMILE  LEVITA,  Esq. 

JASPER  YOUNG,  Esq. 

MANAGERS. 

WM.  A.  MAIN.       CALEB  LKWLS. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  (Presented  at  the  FORTY-EIGHTH  ORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING,  16th  April,  1902). 

The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the  Bank  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
j^23o,i04  3s.  7d.,  inclusive  of  ^(^21,532  14s.  fid.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year.  The  Interim  Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  Octobe 
last,  absorbed  ;C40,ooo,  and  a  further  sum  of  15,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pay 
a  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The  amount  now  available  is, 
therefore,  ^^175, 104  3s.  7d.,  out  of  which  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a  final 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
year  ;  to  add  ;£75,oooto  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  ^650,000  ;  to 
add  ;Cio,ooo  to  the  Officers'  Superannuation  Fund  ;  to  write  off  Premises  Account 
;fiio,ooD  ;  and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  ;^40,io4  3s.  7d. 

Mr.  Emile  Levita  and  Mr.  William  Christian,  the  Directors  who  now  retire  by 
rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Maurice  Nelson  Girdlestone  and  Mr.  Magnus  Mowat,  again 
tender  their  services. 

LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  December,  1901. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Capital,  paid  up  in  full       ..       .,       ..       ..        ..       ..  800,000   o  o 

Reserve  Fund         ..       .,        ..       ,,       ..                 ..  575,000    o  o 

Notes  in  Circulation          ..       ..       ..        ..       ..        ..  696,888  15  2 

Current  Accounts     ..       ..       ..       ..                 ..        ..  4,970,002  12  id 

Fixed  Deposits        ..       ..       ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  4,626,532    2  6 

Bills  Payable  :— 

Drafts  on  demand  and  at  short  sight 

on  Head  Office  and  Branches      ..    xJi, 115,931  12  2 
Drafts    on    London    and  Foreign 

Bankers         ..        ..        ..        ..         891,309    2  6 

  2,007,240  14  8 

Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers  ..        ..        ..       •-  699,702  14  i 

Loans  payable,  against  Securities         ..        ..       ..        ..  276,666  13  4 

Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents       ..        ..        ..        ..  3,897  ir  4 

Balances  between  Head  Office  and   Branches,  including 

Exchange  Adjustments  ..       ..       ..                 ..        ..  25,627    7  10 

Sundry  Liabilities    ..        ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  36,002  15  2 

Profit  and  Loss    175,104    3  7 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted,  ;^4. 422. 566  5s.,  of  

which,  up  to  this  date,  ^3,271,956  is.  3d.  has  run  off.  ;£i4,8g2,665  10  6 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..  2,523,973    9  7 

Bullion   878,158    4  9 

Government  and  other  Securities          ..        ..        ..       ..  759,489    4  4 

Security    lodged   against    Note   Issues   and  Government 

Deposits   563,495  19  o 

Bills  of  Exchange   4,3'=7.635    »  6 

Bills  Discounted  and  Loans                  ..        ..        ..  4,785,336  17  7 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  pc^  Contra  ..        ..  699,702  14  i 

Due  by  Agents  and  Correspondents      ..       ..        •.       ..  '36.795  ro  4 

Sundry  Assets    1.694  18  ' 

Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  at  the    Head   Oflice  and 

Branches   ^74,3^3    6  3 

;^I4.892,665  10  6 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 

Dr.  For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  iqoi. 

To  Interim  Dividend,  for  the  half-year  to  30th  June  last,  at  the 

rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  ,.        ..        ..        ..        ..  40,000    o  o 

Bonus  to  Staff         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  .,  15,000    o  o 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 
Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

per  annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date        .^40,000   o  o 
Reserve  Fund    ..        ..        ..        ..  75,oco    o  o 

Officers' Superannuation  Fund       ..  10,000   o  o 

Bank  Premises  ..        ..        ..        ..  10,000    o  o 

Profit  and  Loss  New  Account         ..  40,104    3  7 

 ^   175,104    3  7 

;C230,I04     3  7 

Cr. 

15y  Balance  at  3TSt  December,  1900  ..        ,.  ,.  21,532  14  6 

Gross  J*rofits  for  the  year,  alter  providing 

for  bad  and  doubtful  debts       . .       . .       .£364,460  1 1  S 
Deduct  :  — 

Expenses  of  Management,  and  General 

Charges  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  .         155,889    2  7 

Net  profits  for  the  year  ,,        ..  ..       .,  208,571    9  i 

;g230,I04  3 

London.  27th  March,  1902. 
Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  books,  vouchers,  and  securities  at 
the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  certified  returns  made  from  the  several  Branches. 

M.  N.  GIRDLESTONE,  I  A 

M.  MOWAl'.  f  Auditor,. 

Warrants  for  the  Dividend  above  declared,  payable  at  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank  (Limited),  Threadneedle  Street,  on  and  after  23rd  instant,  will  be 
issued  to  all  the  Shareholders. 
London,  i6th  ."^pril,  1902. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 

NEIAT  BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    Price  los.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  BLACK,  NOVELIST: 

A  Biography. 
By  Sir  WEMYSS  REID. 

With  3  Portraits. 

"  An  admirable  memoir  A  biography  which,  as  a  sincere  and  discriminating 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  is  a  model  of  its  kind." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Of  his  personal  character  and  domestic  life  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  presents  many 
pleasant  glimpses  in  this  memoir,  which  reproduces  many  of  his  quaint  and 
characteristic  letters,  and  which  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  those  who  were  his 
personal  friends  and  by  the  reading  public  which  delighted  and  still,  in  a  measure, 
delights  in  his  works." — World. 

"  .Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  achieved  one  of  the  most  perfect  biographies  in  the 
language.  It  is  the  real  William  Black  whom  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  brought  before 
the  readers  of  th  is  most  finely  executed  biography." — Daily  E.xpress. 


READ  Y  SHORTL  Y.    Price  6s. 

THE  REAL  SIBERIA. 

By  J.  FOSTER  ERASER. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


KATE  BONNET: 

The  Romance  of  a  Pirate's  Daughter. 
By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

With  8  Illustrations.  6s. 


NAT  HARLOWE,  MOUNTEBANK. 

By  QEORQE  R.  SIMS. 

With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 

Illustrated  Edition. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  and 
J.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

Volume  II.  With  about  850  pages,  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  and 
9  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps.     14s.  net.  [Ready  shortly. 

Vol.  I.  was  published  November,  1901.     12s.  net. 


LIVING  LONDON. 

Volume  I. 
Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

With  over  450  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Cloth,  I2s. ;  half- 
leather,  i6s. 


THE  NATION'S  PICTURES. 

Volume  I.    Containing  48  Beautiful  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  12s. ; 
half-leather,  15s. 


PICTORIAL  SCOTLAND  &  IRELAND. 

With  320  Copyright  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  9s. 


PICTORIAL  SCOTLAND. 

With  225  Copyright  Ilhislrations  from  Photographs.    7s.  6d. 


PICTORIAL  IRELAND. 

With  y6  (  opyright  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  5s. 

CASSELL  ct  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LONDON, 

AM)  AI.I,  liOOKSKI.I.KKS. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List  - 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING. 

By  ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  The 
Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J.  Mecredy,  The  Hon.  C.  S. 
Rolls,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  Henry  Sturmey,  J.  Sr. 
LoE  Strachey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald  and 
others. 

With  13  Plates  and  136  Illustrations  with  Text  by  H.  M.  Brock, 
Holland  Tringham,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  net;  half  bound,  12s.  net. 
*,*  A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  price  2s.  net. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  OF  TO-DAY 

Outlines  of  its  Fopmation  and  Development. 
By   "  VERITAS." 

""The  e.xtraordinary  increase  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Germany  in  the  last 
five  or  si.\  years  is  in  itf  elf  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  book.  There  must  bi  many 
business  men  in  this  country  who  want  to  know  exactly  what  the  German  situation 
is,  and  whose  want  is  supplied  by  the  volume  before  ms.'^  —  Athencsum. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

TOMMY  CORNSTALK: 

Being  Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable  Features  of 
the  South  African  War  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Australian  Ranks. 
By  J.  H.  M.  ABBOTT, 

Late  Corporal  First  Australian  Horse. 

"  A  more  valuable  book  has  not  yet  been  written,  nor  one  more  vivid,  nor  one 
more  interesting.  The  opinion  which  the  British  soldier  entertains  of  the  Aus- 
tralian we  already  know.  It  has  been  written  in  despatches.  But  the  opinion 
which  the  Australian  has  of  his  fellow-in-arms  we  have  only  guessed  at.  In  this 
book  we  have  it." — Daily  Graphic. 

CHINA  WAR,  1860:  Letters  and 

Journals.  By  Major-General  G.  ALLGOOD,  C.B.,  for- 
merly Lieut.  G.  Allgood.  First  Division  China  Field  Force. 
With  24  Illustrations,  17  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Demy  410.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

"  We  need  not  say  more  than  that  Major-General  Allgood  has  done  a  service  of 
no  small  value  to  the  historian  by  publishing  this  book." — The  Spectator. 


CHINA    AND   THE    POWERS  :  a 

Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By  H.  C.  THOMSON, 
Author  of  "The  Chitral  Campaign,"  &c.  With  30  Illustrations 
and  2  Maps.    8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


THE     ELEMENTS     OF  MIND: 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Substances  of  Life.  By  fi.  JAMYN  BROOKS.  8vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

THE   OLD    ROYAL   PALACE  OF* 

WHITEHALL.  By  EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean 
of  H.M.  Chapels  Royal,  Sub- Almoner  to  the  King;  Author  of 
"  Memorials  of  St.  James's  Palace."  With  6  Photogravure  Plates 
and  33  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 


SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS'  CAMPING 

IN  MOROCCO.  By  LADY  GROVE.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait  and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  7.-,.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  delightful  information,  and  reveals  the  writer  as  one  with  a 
strong  character,  a  quick  sense  of  humour,  and  a  power  of  seeing  the  essential 
truth  of  things  through  their  often  romantic  and  picturesque  exteriors,  which  is  by 

no  means  too  common." — Graphic. 
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correspondence  cis  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
Tmle  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

No  fresh  news  of  importance  on  the  question  of 
peace  is  to  be  added  to  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  of  last 
iveek  ;  but  a  good  deal  has  been  manufactured  in 
London,  and  the  English  and  foreign  varieties  are 
jasier  to  distinguish  than  is  the  case,  on  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  authority,  with  wines.  The  most  in- 
3;enious  system,  that  of  the  "  Daily  Mail  ",  is  to 
Dublish  authentic  news  one  day,  to  contradict  it 
Joint  by  point  the  next  and  after  that  to  accuse 
jf  fraudulent  or  belated  imitation  anyone  who  there- 
ifter  adopts  either  view.  In  Pretoria  no  doubt 
;here  is  a  feeling  of  hopefulness,  which  is  perhaps 
bunded  on  nothing  much  stronger  than  the  ordering 
5f  new  clothes  and  a  supply  of  groceries  by  some  of 
:he  Boer  delegates.  We  shall  have  yet  to  wait  a 
ortnight  for  more  facts.  The  delegates  are  now 
^^etting  into  touch  with  the  commandos  and  we  must 
Delieve  that  sounder  notions  now  prevail,  even  with  the 
Tiore  ignorant,  on  the  firmness  of  the  Government  and 
.he  plight  of  the  Boers.  The  fighters  can  scarcely  be 
nore  than  8,000  and  in  no  place  are  as  many  as  2,000 
:ollected. 

One  of  the  best  signs  is  that  the  European  in- 
riguers  seem  to  have  lost  all  credit.  But  whatever 
he  chances  in  favour  of  surrender  and  peace  so-called, 
)n  the  one  point  which  is  of  importance — the  attitude  of 
he  Government — we  feel  reasonably  assured.  Neither 
)n  the  question  of  the  amnesty  of  the  Cape  rebels,  nor 
)n  any  other,  have  concessions  been  made.  The  state- 
nent  ihat  Boer  members  of  the  Executive  Council  had 
)een  promised  is  a  journalistic  distortion  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Transvaal  Executive  to  avail  itself  of  local 
idvice  as  to  the  best  method  of  helping  the  burgher 
5opulation  to  re-establish  themselves  upon  their  farms, 
rhe  supposed  anxiety  of  the  Boer  leaders  to  secure 
he  safety  of  the  Cape  rebels  would  seem  to  be  an 
:xaggeration,  if  not  an  invention,  of  the  enemies  of 
)eace  in  this  country  whose  short  title  is  the  pro- Boers. 

General  Warren's  rather  dignified  letter  of  protest 
gainst  the  partial  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop 
despatches  makes  necessary  the  continuance  of  the 
qualid  subject.  Mr.  Balfour  showed  miserable  weak- 
«ss  in  allowing  himself  to  be  sounded,  Mr.  Norman  ' 


bad  taste  in  making  the  attempt,  and  General  Buller  has 
cut  the  ground  away  from  his  supporters  by  insistence  on 
repeated  exposure.  Every  feature  of  this  affair  is  ugly, 
but  the  policy  of  decent  reticence  is  no  longer  open. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  General  Warren,  but  the  letter  we 
print  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Worsfold  certainly  shows  that  he 
has  a  case  and  a  man's  military  reputation  is  to  him  not 
a  bubble.  On  no  principle  of  equity  or  justice  can  the 
Government,  after  publishing  General  Buller's  con- 
demnation of  his  subordinate,  shut  the  door  abruptly  on 
further  publicity.  "Nothing  but  the  truth"  is  very 
often  a  lie  when  we  do  not  as  well  have  "the  whole 
truth  ".  In  the  face  of  so  elemental  a  principle  of  justice 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  curt  refusal  is  rather  offensive 
than  firm. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  vigour  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  campaign.  In  the  last  week  18  Beers  were 
killed,  19  wounded,  and  325  taken  prisoners  and  10  sur- 
rendered ;  also  1,500  cattle  were  captured  and  to  esti- 
mate the  total  number  of  head  captured  during  the  war  is 
"  a  thing  imagination  boggles  at  ".  A  number  of  small 
engagements  are  reported.  Lord  Lovat  captured  the 
supplies  of  two  commandos  in  Cape  Colony  ;  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  a  laager  and  a  patrol  were 
surprised  and  in  all  93  Boers  captured  ;  a  drive  in 
the  Transvaal  was  completely  barren  of  results.  Of 
the  movements  of  the  delegates  we  know  little  except 
that  Mr.  Reitz  and  Mr.  Jacobs  are  searching  for  Com- 
mandant Beyers  over  the  veldt.  It  seems  certain  that 
at  least  three  weeks  must  elapse  before  the  votes  of  all 
the  outlying  constituencies  are  successfully  taken. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  a  Cape  journalist,  published  last  year 
an  infamous  article  in  which  he  accused  Lord  Kitchener 
of  ordering  Boers  who  showed  the  white  flag  to  be 
shot  in  cold  blood.  He  was  sentenced  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  which  period 
came  to  an  end  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Cartwright  wished 
to  start  for  England  at  once  but  was  refused  leave  by 
the  military  authorities.  With  this  grievance  to  start 
on  Mr.  Morley  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  and 
he  secured  support  from  some  Unionists,  who  should 
be  on  the  other  side,  and  from  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has 
thus  helped  to  spoil  his  chances  of  Unionist  support. 
For  any  man  who  wishes  to  associate  himself  with  the 
word  ioiperial  it  is  absurd  to  show  pedantic  zeal  in 
the  formulae  of  the  schools  when  national  safety  is  at 
stake.  All  questions  whether  this  or  that  deed  finds 
full  justification  in  the  books  disappear  when  national 
weal  is  so  threatened  that  martial  law  becomes  neces- 
sary. Lord  Stanley  showed  himself  a  clumsy  apologist 
for  an  action   which  needed  only  explanation ;  the 
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bare  fact  is  sufficient  that  those  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  martial  law  at  the  Cape  thought  it  best 
for  the  good  of  the  country  that  Mr.  Cartwright  should 
be  kept  where  his  genius  for  intrigue  had  least  scope. 
We  are  hoping  that  peace  is  at  hand  ;  if  anything  will 
prevent  this  consummation  it  is  a  system  of  meddling 
with  those  who  have  the  knowledge  and  imagination  to 
carry  the  business  through. 

The  list  of  candidates  for  political  honours  in  France 
closed  on  Tuesday  and  it  is  a  sign  perhaps  of  the  play- 
fulness with  which  the  first  part  of  the  election  is 
regarded  that  an  even  greater  number  of  candidates 
than  usual  have  proffered  themselves.  Many  of  the 
election  addresses  are  now  out.  It  is  curious  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  weakness,  which  the  prophets 
said  three  years  ago  would  destroy  this  Ministry  as 
its  predecessors,  is  proving  the  weakness  of  the  anti- 
Ministerialists.  By  the  force  of  superior  will  M. 
Waldeck  Rousseau  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation 
in  clinching  together  into  a  solid  majority  many 
elements  which  were  regarded  as  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cileable.  In  the  endeavour  to  tempt  from  their  allegi- 
ance these  diverse  sections  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's 
enemies  have  to  observe  so  many  susceptibilities  that 
the  proposals  contained  in  their  address  are  resolved 
into  the  most  enfeebled  generalities. 

Even  the  Associations  Bill,  the  most  dangerous  as  well 
as  the  most  illiberal  of  the  measures  passed,  seems  to 
have  aroused  an  unexpectedly  narrow  opposition.  M. 
Delcass6,  who  has  been  foreign  minister  for  four  years, 
is  able  in  his  address  to  point  to  an  unprecedented  list 
of  popular  triumphs.  They  are  of  different  value,  but 
in  connexion  with  Russia,  Crete,  Turkey,  China  and 
Italy  he  has  done  work  which  has  contributed  almost 
as  much  as  the  personality  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
to  the  stability  of  the  Government.  The  efforts  to 
arouse  the  Dreyfus  sentiment  and  to  make  the  honour 
of  the  army  a  party  cry  have  not  been  successful  and 
the  attack  on  General  Mercier  has  been  the  only 
rebellious  incident. 

The  attempt  in  Belgium  to  use  a  legitimate  weapon  for 
resisting  social  oppression  as  a  political  lever  has  happily 
failed.  The  outbreak  at  Louvain,  in  which  eight  lives 
were  lost,  seemed  to  facilitate  the  general  surrender. 
At  one  time  the  strikes,  so  called,  affected  some 
300,000  workmen  and  a  great  number  of  trades,  and  in 
this  respect  the  movement  was  almost  unique  ;  but 
the  firmness  of  the  Government  gave  the  people  time  to 
reflect  that  universal  suffrage  is  not  worth  starving  for  ; 
and  the  funds  of  the  strikers  were  not  large.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  excellence  of  labour  regula- 
tions in  Belgium  that  the  demands  of  the  leaders  were 
exclusively  political,  and  it  was  for  want  of  any  deep 
feeling  of  social  discontent  that  the  collapse,  when  it 
came,  was  sudden  and  thorough.  Trades-unionists  in 
all  countries  will  regret  that  the  weapons,  on  which  in 
extreme  cases  they  rely,  have  been  thus  associated  with 
the  advancement  of  unreal  and  political  ambitions.  It 
has  given  precedent  to  the  wire-puller. 

In  the  United  States  a  section  of  the  Republican  party, 
prettily  labelled  after  the  best  precedents  of  American 
politics  "  the  beet  sugar  minority  ",  has  revolted  against 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  party. 
An  amendment  on  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Bill  abolishing 
the  countervailing  duties  on  sugar  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority,  in  which  were  a  large  number  of 
Republican  members.  The  amendment  negatives  the 
whole  policy  of  the  party  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
object  of  "the  rebels"  was  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  passing  of  the  whole  Bill  ;  as  the  Senate  is  not 
likely  seriously  to  consider  the  Bill  as  amended,  the 
object  may  be  said  to  have  been  attained.  What 
President  Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  do  by  his  personal 
influence  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  crucial  test  of  his 
political  force  has  come.  The  amendment  as  it  stands 
theoretically  involves  a  set-back  to  the  whole  policy  of 
Protection  as  preached  by  Republican  politicians  and 
involves  a  breach  of  trust  to  the  Cubans.  The 
Republican  party  is  completely  divided  ;  even  the 
amended  Bill  would  have  been  rejected  without  the 
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support  of  the  Democrats.  Meanwhile  the  sugar  industry, 
in  Cuba  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  ruin  in  the  absence 
of  the  promised  reduction  in  duties. 

Of  the  last  great  American  trust,  ' '  combine  ",  or  syndi- 
cate which  aims  at  the  unification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
shipping  trade  not  a  great  deal  is  yet  known  authori- 
tatively :  but  there  is  small  room  for  doubt  that  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  with  an  immense  American  capital  in 
his  management,  has  obtained  practical  control  of  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  British  Atlantic  lines  and  has  made 
some  arrangement  with  the  German  lines.  It  is  useless 
to  blink  the  full  significance  of  this.  Vessels  built  in 
foreign  dockyards  are  prevented  by  American  law  from 
passing  under  the  American  flag,  but  this  gives  the 
smallest  extenuation  of  the  power  put  by  this  combi- 
nation into  American  hands.  It  may  amount  to  a 
practical  possession  of  vessels  which  are  incidentally  a 
part  of  the  Royal  Navy  and,  as  time  goes  on,  most  of 
the  vessels  and  most  of  the  seamen  may  come  from  the 
States.  The  commercial  danger  is  as  great  as  the 
political.  There  is  so  much  free  capital  in  America 
that  at  first  prices  may  be  reduced,  but  both  economic 
laws  and  the  argument  from  the  past  history  of  trusts 
compel  the  inference  that  monopoly  involves  the  power 
and,  since  corporate  groups  have  no  conscience,  the 
will  to  put  prices  up.  It  may  be  that  the  railways  and 
the  steel  trust  will  become  intimately  associated  with 
the  shipping  trust  and  the  power  which  maly  then  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  ring  of  unscrupulous  capitalists  is 
an  appalling  prospect. 

"  Protection  "  and  "  Free-trade  "  have  become  such 
partisan  phrases  that  they  are  continually  discussed 
with  little  reference  to  the  principles  they  cover.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  turned  solely 
on  the  question  whether  the  tax  on  grain  was  or  was 
not  protectionist,  while  the  question  whether  or  no  it 
was  a  good  tax  was  left  alone  as  unimportant.  How- 
ever the  blessed  word  Free-trade  united  the  Opposition 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years  ;  and  under  Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  speech,  which  certainly  was  a  most  thorough 
compendium  of  historic  argument.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Mr.  Asquith  and  the  spirit  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  could  not  inspire  the  debate  in  person, 
amicably  sheltered.  To  those  who  welcome  this  tenta- 
tive recurrence  to  indirect  taxation  one  side  issue  is 
regrettable.  The  middlemen,  represented  in  this  case 
by  the  bakers,  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent, 
if  they  fulfil  their  threat  of  raising  the  price  of  bread  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  many  of  them  are  sufficiently  dishonest  to 
charge  two  prices  according  as  the  accidents  of  competi- 
tion make  it  safe.  On  one  small  point  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  amended  his  proposals.  We  drew  atten- 
tion last  week  to  the  high  price  of  bran  and  its  value  to 
farmers,  and  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  promised  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
bran  and  what  is  known  as  "  offal  "  from  the  z,d.  which 
is  to  be  levied  on  flour  and  farinaceous  preparations  to 
the  3</.  which  is  to  be  levied  on  corn. 

Where  is  that  happy  land  in  which  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  observed  agricultural  labourers  who 
earn  "  perhaps  thirteen  shillings  a  week  with  a  few 
more  shillings  among  their  families  "  sitting  down  daily 
to  all  such  comestibles  as  a  man  ©an  want  ?  Can  these 
be  memories  of  Netheravon,  out  of  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  driven  by  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  military  ?  Or  are  they  Cotswold  ex- 
periences ?  Sir  Michael's  picture  of  how  the  British 
peasant  lives  to-day  is  even  a  brighter  one  than  a 
certain  Sir  John  Sinclair  painted  a  hundred  years  since 
of  how  the  agricultural  labourer  would  thrive,  give  him 
but  two  or  three  acres  and  a  cow.  But  seriously  Sir 
Michael  goes  a  little  too  far.  The  agricultural  labourer 
is  not  the  serf  of  stale  and  spiteful  radical  fiction,  but 
he  does  not  exactly  batten  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The 
spectacle  of  your  man  of  millions  smacking  as  it  were 
his  lips  over  the  imaginary  menu  of  the  ploughman  or 
the  carter  is  not  quite  edifying. 

The  Beer  Bill,  once  the  Pure  Beer  Bill,  has  received 
its  quietus.  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  and  its  other  sup- 
porters attribute  their  defeat  to  the  superior  attractions 
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of  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap.  In  reality  they 
were  beaten  by  a  single  speech.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton 
delivered  a  scientific  address  and  the  prettiness  of  his 
illustrations  from  chemistry  and  botany  quite  won  over 
his  unscientific  audience.  Brewing  is  a  department  of 
science  and  thanks  to  the  scientific  control  of  the 
process  of  fermentation  a  brewer  can  now  insure 
uniformity  in  his  results.  To  refuse  leave  to  employ 
the  sugars  necessary  to  attain  this  result  would  be  a 
complete  throwing  back  of  science.  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton's  Shakespearian  allusion  to  "  folly  controlling 
skill "  told  as  effectively  as  any  Horatian  tag  in  the 
days  when  every  member  of  the  House  knew  Latin.  The 
debate  was  wound  up  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  who 
asserted  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  suggested 
limitations  on  brewers  ;  but  it  was  the  don  who  won 
the  debate. 

One  is  inclined  to  let  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
remain  deceased  ;  but  the  significance  of  the  list  of  signa- 
tories to  a  letter  from  women  protestants  against  the  Bill, 
published  on  Thursday  morning,  is  too  great  to  be 
passed  over.  It  is  a  letter  of  thanks  to  those  members 
of  Parliament  who  voted  against  the  Bill.  Letters  simi- 
larly signed,  though  naturally  in  a  different  sense,  were 
sent  to  members  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  to 
those  who  did  not  vote  either  way.  Distinguished 
women  representing  every  branch  of  life  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  signatories.  Both  political  parties 
are  represented  by  the  wives  of  well-known  members  ; 
while  the  representation  of  intellectual  and  educational 
ability  is  especially  strong.  We  need  mention  only 
Mrs.  Creighton,  Mrs.  Romanes,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lyttelton 
and  Miss  E.  Wordsworth.  It  is  a  pity  the  letter  was 
not  signed  by  some  distinguished  actress.  That  is  the 
only  serious  omission.  This  letter  should  teach  those 
who  are  so  anxious  to  upset  the  marriage  laws  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  take  into  the  account  the  women 
of  England,  for  it  is  they  who  have  most  at  stake  in  this 
matter. 

Ministers  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  gladly. 
Especially  from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  any 
person,  it  appears,  can  elicit  declarations  of  great 
length.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  just  favoured  a  North 
London  local  politician  with  his  reading  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill.  The  whole  gist  of  his  letter  is  to  show  how 
little  the  Bill  does  for  Church  schools.  It  emphasises 
the  amount  of  self-control  the  managers  of  these 
schools  will  have  to  renounce,  the  amount  of  the  burden 
Churchmen  will  still  have  to  bear  unaided.  It  is 
very  amusing  to  observe  how  this  or  the  opposite 
aspect  of  the  Bill  is  insisted  on  according  as  the  corre- 
spondent is  a  nonconformist  or  a  Churchman.  There 
is  no  need  for  all  this  diplomacy.  The  Bill  is  a  good 
bill  ;  we  do  not  think  it  the  best  possible  or  the  best 
practicable,  but  it  is  a  good  one  and  the  general  sense 
of  the  nation  will  accept  it — provided  always  that 
Part  III.  is  made  compulsory.  On  this  point  we  augur 
well  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hesitating  and  guarded 
allusion  to  the  optional  clause.  Evidently  the  Govern- 
ment mean  to  be  persuaded. 

Prize  speeches  are  often  not  much  better  than  prize 
poems,  but  there  was  a  happy  exception  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
address  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  prize  winners 
in  the  commercial  classes  established  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  British  trade  has  suffered 
from  the  backwardness  of  commercial  education  and 
the  growing  success  of  these  classes  is  a  welcome  sign 
of  change.  But  the  opposite  danger  is  more  vital. 
Any  education  which  is  solely  designed  to  equip  a  man 
for  any  one  particular  object  will  arrest  in  the  sequel 
the  success  even  of  the  narrow  end  in  view.  At  this 
moment  the  commercial  interests  of  English  people 
are  more  damaged  by  that  insularity  of  character, 
which  Mr.  Baltour  effectively  contrasted  with  its 
imperial  setting,  than  by  all  our  deficiency  in  technical 
knowledge.  It  is  good  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  affording  facilities  of  commercial  knowledge,  has 
been  able  to  check  the  predominance  of  the  German 
clerk,  but  in  the  final  analysis  commercial  success 
-depends  on  big  ideas,  and  the  big  ideas  come  from  the 
•men  whose  minds  have  been  cultured  by  an  education 


which  has  no  other  object  than  to  make  character. 
The  point  to  emphasise  is  that  commerce  provides  a 
fine  field  in  which  an  educated  man  may  make  his 
training  felt.  Liter;c  humaniores,  in  the  broad  or 
narrower  sense,  give  even  a  man  of  commerce  a  more 
useful  instrument  than  the  best  technical  education  has 
devised. 

The  House  of  Commons  showed  both  timorousness 
and  slackness  in  not  crushing  in  its  cradle  the  scheme 
of  the  County  Council  for  constructing  a  tramway 
along  Victoria  Embankment.  The  proposal  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  19  votes  and  will  be  submitted 
to  a  select  committee.  Such  a  body,  which  is  not 
deprived  of  the  duty  of  "never  thinking  for  itself  at 
all  "  by  the  fear  of  constituents,  may  be  trusted  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  fidgety  vandalism.  Mr.  Banbury, 
with  whom  we  do  not  often  agree,  showed  unique 
courage  among  London  members,  and  no  aesthetic 
sense  is  needed  to  appreciate  his  point.  "No  traffic" 
he  said  "went  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  ". 
But  apart  from  arguments  of  utility,  that  part  of  the 
Embankment  is  the  finest  view  in  London,  more  precious 
to  Londoners  than  the  Richmond  view,  and  to  run 
trams  along  it  would  compare  with  the  municipal  ruin 
of  the  High  in  Oxford.  "  Earth  hath  not  anything  to 
show  more  fair"  wrote  Wordsworth  on  Westminster 
Bridge  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  case  some 
members  of  the  County  Council  and  even  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  not  have  seen  the  sonnet  in  their 
selections,  we  may  continue  the  lines. 

"  Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty." 
And  trams,  even  though  designed  as  the  promoters 
promise,  "  to  please  the  most  aesthetic  sense  ",  are  not — 
somehow — consonant  with  majesty. 

A  fire,  only  less  disastrous  than  that  which  cleared 
two  acres  of  ground  in  the  same  neighbourhood  tour 
years  ago,  broke  out  in  the  Barbican  on  Monday  night. 
It  originated,  no  one  knows  how,  in  the  premises  of  a  hat 
manufactory  full  of  inflammable  material.  The  build- 
ings on  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  soon  caught 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  some  wonderful  work  of  the 
fire  brigade  that  the  whole  block  of  buildings  up  to 
Aldersgate  Street  were  not  destroyed.  The  work  of 
the  men  was  made  exceptionally  dangerous  by  the 
great  number  of  wires  from  the  Post  Office  which  were 
continually  falling.  Something  like  _;^6oo,ooo  worth 
of  damage  is  thought  to  have  been  done.  No  lives 
were  lost  ;  but  on  the  same  day  an  inquest  was  held  on 
the  bodies  of  seven  persons  who  perished  in  a  small 
fire  at  Hackney.  It  was  proved  that  the  fire  originated 
in  the  ignition  of  the  oil  in  a  lamp,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  loss  of  life  is  again  due  to  the  use  of  a  low-flash 
oil.  The  "Star"  has  done  good  work  in  the  past  in 
concentrating  attention  on  this  constant  source  of 
danger  and  it  is  one  which  a  very  simple  law 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum.  How  many  more  lives 
are  to  be  lost  before  the  recommendation  of  the  County 
Council  to  raise  the  flash  point  of  oil  is  adopted? 

Pillsbury,  the  great  chess-master,  has  been  giving  of 
late  marvellous  proof  of  his  brain-power.  For  instance, 
blindfolded  he  has  played  simultaneously  sixteen  strong- 
amateurs  and  lost  but  one  game.  Only  they  perhaps 
who,  having  won  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  openings, 
try  when  in  good  practice  to  play  a  single  game 
blindfolded  can  form  any  idea  of  what  the  strain  on 
Pillsbury  must  have  been  when  he  gave  his  exhibition 
at  the  City  of  London  Chess  Club.  Of  course  this 
blindfold  play  is  quite  a  branch  of  chess  by  itself,  and 
knack  to  some  extent  may  come  in.  But  it  is  a 
j  triumph  of  intellect,  and  it  shows  how  proudly  inde- 
pendent of  the  eye  the  mind  can  be.  Pillsbury's  exhibi- 
tion, as  a  wonder  and  delight  of  chess-players,  may  be 
ranked  with  Steinitz'  gambit  and  Morphy's  two  or 
three  greatest  games  against  Andersenn. 

We  have  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  concern 
i  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  for  the  snow- 
I  leopard, — a  very  rare  and  extremely  beautiful  animal 
;  and  gentle  withal.  That  Lord  Curzon  should  have 
i  chosen  snow-leopard  skins  as  part  of  the  equipment  of 
I  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  shows  that  he  has  not  the 
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learning  in  natural  history  he  has  in  most  things  ;  had 
he  known  much  about  the  snow-leopard,  he  never 
could  have  done  this  thing.  The  Under-Secretary  for 
Inidia's  answer  to  Lord  Ailesbury  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. He  says  there  are  only  twenty  officers  in  the 
corps.  But  the  corps  may  grow.  The  skins  were  in 
the  market  ;  so  the  Government  might  as  well  buy 
them.  But  the  purchase  of  a  single  skin  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  practical  incentive  to  the  destruction  of  more 
of  these  animals.  Those  who  sold  these  particular  skins 
will  naturally  try  to  get  more  to  offer  the  Government — 
and  liiill  get  them.  The  harmlessness  of  the  snow- 
leopard,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. How  can  it  be  an  open  question  ?  Those  who 
hunted  the  animal  must  know  whether  it  is  savage  or 
not.  Moreover,  that  an  animal  should  show  its  teeth 
to  its  slayer  is  not  proof  that  it  is  harmful. 

We  trust  that  the  article  on  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  in 
the  current  "Quarterly  Review"  will  not  have  the 
effect  credited,  of  course  untruly,  to  that  Review's 
famous  article  on  Keats.  Byron  was  quite  right  when  in 
this  very  reference  he  said  that  articles  do  not  kill 
people.  Sometimes  they  do  cure  them  ;  but  we  have  as 
little  hope  that  Mr.  Phillips  will  be  cured  as  fear  that 
he  will  be  killed  by  the  "  Quarterly"  article.  And  yet 
it  would  certainly  move  anyone  who  could  understand 
it,  which  is  not  to  say  that  it  will  move  either  the  outer 
or  the  inner  ring  of  Mr.  Phillips'  admirers.  Listen  to 
the  *'  Quarterly ",  whose  recognition  of  such  facile 
qualities  as  the  poet  has  is  far  from  niggardly  :  — 
"  Nothing  that  is  said  by  Herod  might  not  as  well  be 
said  by  Mariamne :  nothing  that  is  said  by  either 
Mariamne  or  Herod  might  not  better  be  said  by  a 
third  person."  '*  '  Paolo  and  Francesca  '  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  more  nearly  a  work  of  art  than  '  LTlysses ' 
because  it  has  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  the  prologue 
in  heaven  .  .  .  ."  Mr.  Phillips'  characters  "pass,  and 
the  scenery  is  changed  ;  .  .  :  and  nothing  that  they 
have  done  has  moved  us,  and  nothing  that  they  have 
said  has  moved  us  ;  and  we  can  always  discuss  the 
acting  and  the  staging  ". 

Mr.  Phillips'  work,  it  seems  to  the  "Quarterly",  is 
"  neither  original  as  poetry  nor  genuine  as  drama  ". 
"  A  particular  kind  of  article  is  in  demand  at  the 
-heatre  :  who  will  meet  that  demand  ?  Mr.  Phillips 
comes  forward  with  plays  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose."  (Did  we  not  say 
"poet  to  the  trade"?)  "Their  defects  help  them 
hardly  more  than  their  merit.  .  .  .  They  seem  to 
make  the  art  of  the  drama  easy,  and  to  reduce  poetry 
at  last  to  the  general  level."  In  this  light  one  appre- 
ciates the  commendation  of  "Ulysses"  to  a  friend, 
quoted  in  the  "Quarterly"  "You  won't  hear  the 
words  !  "  That  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  a  critic,  a 
great  lover  of  poetry,  that  if  he  went,  he  should  go  in  the 
gallery,  where  he  would  be  able  to  see  without  hearing. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  an  increase  in 
the  total  reserve  of  ^809,100  at  ;^25, 203,400,  but  the 
expansion  in  the  deposits  with  the  accompanying 
liability  effected  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  0*42  per 
cent,  to  49'82  per  cent.  The  public  deposits  have  in- 
creased by  ^c, 714, 900  chiefly  owing  to  payments  on 
account  of  the  newConsol  issue.  The  stock  markets  have 
been  fairly  active,  dealings  in  the  Funds  and  American 
railway  shares  being  the  feature.  The  small  allotment 
in  the  new  issue  of  Consols  necessitated  some  buying  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  oversold  in  anticipation  of  a 
higher  proportion  and  the  course  of  the  premier  security 
has  been  steady  with  an  upward  direction,  closing  at 
best.  Home  railways  have  been  subject  to  some 
fluctuations  but  the  trend  has  been  towards  greater 
appreciation  although  in  some  instances  the  best  points 
reached  have  not  been  supported.  American  rails 
have  been  very  active  with  wide  fluctuations  more 
especially  in  Union  Pacific  shares  ;  the  opinion  is 
that  a  period  of  considerable  activity  has  set  in. 
South  African  mining  shares  have  been  firm  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  prices  have  hardened  all  round 
with  an  excellent  undertone.  There  has  been  nothing 
of  importance  to  record  in  the  remaining  markets. 
Consols  94i((.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February, 
1902). 


THE   SHIPPING   GANG   AND  YANKEE  GRAB. 

MR.  MORGAN'S  latest  achievement,  the  Atlantic 
Shipping  "  Combine  ",  may  excuse  him  for  think- 
ing himself  as  almighty  as  his  own  dollars.  He  might 
naturally  say  of  England  what  Jugurtha  said  of  Rome 
"  A  city  for  sale  ;  to  be  had  of  the  highest  bidder  ".  One 
by  one  our  industries  are  betrayed  to  the  American. 
Our  oil  industry  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ;  the  match  trade,  after  a  shameful  exhibi- 
tion of  incompetency,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Company  ;  Mr.  Duke  with  lavish 
expenditure  is  fighting  for  our  tobacco  trade.  No 
corner  of  the  industrial  world  is  safe  from  the  extra- 
ordinary gang  of  capitalists  that  govern  the  Great 
Republic.  Mr.  Yerkes,  the  hated  of  Chicago,  controls 
the  London  railway  service,  and  the  all-pervading  Mr. 
Morgan  is  financing  another  syndicate  to  undertake  the 
tubing  of  London.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  may  prattle  plati- 
tudes and  Sir  Christopher  Furness  prophesy  smooth 
things,  but  the  fact  remains  that  supremacy  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  has  been  given  away  to  America,  and  will 
be  finally  lost  when,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Morgan,  through 
export  rates  are  obtained  by  the  promised  co-operation 
of  the  American  railways  with  the  new  steamship  "  Com- 
bine ".  And  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  we 
may  expect  an  attack  on  our  Pacific  trade  as  dangerous 
as  any  of  the  foregoing.  English  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, backed  by  the  "Times"  newspaper,  are 
absorbedly  engaged  in  selling  their  country  to  the 
United  States  for  an  apparent  momentary  advantage  in- 
cash  down.  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  the  maxim, 
openly  preached  by  some  commercial  men,  that  business 
knows  nothing  of  patriotism. 

The  full  details  of  the  steamship  "Combine"  are  at 
present  obscure.  The  White  Star,  Red  Star,  Dominion, 
Leyland,  and  Atlantic  Transport  lines  are  known  to  be 
fully  in  the  combination.  Most  of  them  are  already 
controlled  by  American  capital,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Morgan  has  secured  an  interest  in  the  White  Star 
similar  to  that  he  obtained  by  his  Leyland  deal.  A 
"satisfactory"  working  agreement  has  been  arrived 
at  with  the  Hamburg-America  and  North  German 
Lloyd  lines,  and  a  few  days  ago  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolff  subscribed  on  behalf  of  the  syndicate  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  issue  of  capital  lately  made  by 
the  Holland-America  company,  thus  bringing  another 
important  competitor  into  the  pool.  The  "Trust" 
will  control  eight  lines  with  254  ships  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1,200,000  tons.  The  Cunard  line 
is  outside  with  a  tonnage  of  97,000  tons,  but,  as 
the  recent  shareholders'  meeting  showed,  it  is  in  the 
market.  The  Allan,  Anchor,  Beaver,  Elder-Dempster, 
Donaldson,  Manchester,  Wilson  and  some  other  lines 
are  still  independent,  but  most  of  them  have  signed 
the  general  rate  agreements  for  the  Atlantic  trade. 
The  "Times",  taken  in  by  the  specious  concession 
that  the  several  lines  are  to  retain  each  its  old  flag  and 
management,  hailed  the  plan  with  a  dithyramb  of  praise. 
But  behind  the  separate  executives  stands  a  new 
American  company  holding  a  majority  of  the  shares  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Morgan.  American  interests  are 
fully  secured  ;  we  may  trust  the  Germans  to  see  that 
they  are  not  damnified,  but  where  is  the  guarantee  for 
British  interests  ?  The  inspired  communication  in  the 
"  Times  "  is  a  mere  blind,  calculated  to  deceive  those 
who  do  not  follow  American  methods  of  organisation. 
The  Atlantic  "Combine"  is  plainly  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  the  Steel  Trust.  There,  too,  the  constituent 
companies  retain  their  individual  identity  and  separate 
management,  but  the  Steel  Trust,  holding  the  majority 
of  the  shares,  elects  the  directors  and  keeps  them  under 
control.  So,  too,  will  it  be  with  the  Shipping  Trust> 
and  the  "  independent "  English  directors  must  dance 
to  an  American  tune.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  colleagues 
have  no  intention,  we  may  be  sure,  of  allowing  the 
men  they  have  bought  to  play  ducks  and  drakes 
with  ;^34, 000,000  sterling  of  capital.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances "the  flag",  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  a 
lie.  And  we  have  no  lasting  guarantee  that  we 
shall  be  left  even  that  to  cover  our  shame.  Above 
all,  what  will  be  the  position  of  our  subsidised 
merchant  cruisers  belonging  to  the  amalgamated 
1  lines  ?     What  claim  would  the  Admiralty  have  over 
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these  ships  if  war  broke  out  with  a  power  with  whom 
the  United  States  were  friendly  and  they  were  in 
the  neutral  American  ports  •''  Still  more — for  we  must 
always  look  for  the  worst  in  such  bargains — what 
would  be  the  situation  if  war  broke  out  with  America  ? 
Can  the  Admiralty  answer  these  questions,  will  they 
answer  them,  or  try  to  provide  some  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culties ?  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  on  being  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  "  no  information  that  the  sale 
of  British  ships  had  taken  place ".  All  the  world  is 
talking  about  it,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  "has  no  informa- 
tion "  !  That  is  what  the  law  calls  having  constructive 
notice.  Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  does  not 
know  ;  possibly  does  not  care. 

The  official  explanation  of  the  move  is  the  neces- 
sity for  economies  in  management,  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  deal  was  heralded  by  the  raising  of 
both  freight  and  passenger  rates  from  lo  to  50  per  cent, 
under  mutual  agreements  between  the  various  trans- 
port companies.  At  present  a  large  share  of  the 
Atlantic  tonnage  is  in  the  Trust,  and  when  the  grip 
is  tightened  a  little  more  there  is  no  one  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  in  the  moderation  of  the  shipping  kings, 
especially  when  dividends  will  have  to  be  earned  on 
heavily-watered  capital.  Ever  since  the  unhappy 
*'  Mogul  "  decision  made  shipping  rings  legal  the 
policy  of  English  shipowners  seems  to  have  been 
first,  to  ruin  British  trade  by  differential  rates  and 
then  to  sell  out  to  the  Americans  and  Germans.  By  a 
system  of  postponed  rebates  conditional  on  all  freight 
being  sent  by  the  "  conference  "  lines  British  shippers 
are  bound  hand  and  foot.  International  conferences  or 
rings  govern  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Cape,  Indian, 
China,  and  Australian  trades  and  the  rates  invariably 
are  to  the  detriment  of  British  manufacturers.  The 
port  of  Antwerp  owes  more  to  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
than  to  the  Dutch  ;  the  Belgian  and  German  trade  to 
India  in  iron  and  steel  was  fostered  entirely  by  British 
shipping  companies  ;  thanks  to  diff"erential  rates  made 
by  British  companies  the  export  of  American  sheetings 
to  Shanghai  has  trebled  since  189;}  while  British  exports 
have  been  stationary,  and  British  cotton  drills  have 
been  burdened  with  a  freight  rate  equal  to  four  per 
cent,  on  their  value  above  that  granted  to  Americans. 

This  is  the  pass  to  which  private  industrial  enter- 
prise (!)  has  brought  this  country.  The  nation  will 
now  have  to  step  in  to  save  its  very  existence.  In  the 
first  place  all  agreements  must  be  made  public  with  their 
full  conditions  and  rates  of  freight.  Then  secret  or  post- 
poned rebates  must  be  made  illegal  and  the  British 
merchant  made  a  free  man  once  more.  Just  as  un- 
justifiable railway  rates  can  be  annulled  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  it  may  be  necessary  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  cancel  all  differential  rates  in  favour  of 
foreigners.  The  wholesale  disposal  of  British  shipping 
lines  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Government.  One  thing  must  be  made  clear  :  ship- 
owners must  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
British  commerce.  Whatever  the  private  interests  of 
shareholders,  m  the  long  run  it  would  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  British  public  to  reconstruct  a  state-owned 
transport  service  than  industrially  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  foreigner. 


THE  FRENCH  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

nPHE  progress  of  the  electoral  campaign  in  France 
marks  a  very  distinct  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
I  French  politics.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
I  their  Parliamentary  government  Frenchmen  are  employ- 
j  ing  the  name  of  a  party  leader  as  a  rallying  cry.  The 
[  battle  to-day  is  not  between  Republican  and  Reactionary  \ 
,  but   between   Ministerialists  and  Anti-Ministerialists. 
I  The  question  is  not  whether  or  no  the  candidate  is  for 
[or  against  the  Republic  but  whether  or  no  he  is  a 
supporter  of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau.    This  is  a  position 
to  which  neither  Jules  Ferry  nor  Gambetta  ever  attained, 
[though  both  possessed   those  oratorical  gifts  which 
command  the  enthusiasm  of  crowds  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  present  Prime  Minister.    The  question 
I  to  be  solved  to-morrow  at  the  ballot-boxes  is  not  the 
stability  of  the  Parliamentary  Republic  but  the  victory 
or  defeat  of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau.    It  is  not  very 
evident  at  first  sight  that  his  victory  or  defeat  will 


make  for  or  against  the  Republic,  for  his  success  will 
be  a  great  personal  triumph  which  in  F"rance  always 
implies  a  possible  Cassarism,  while  his  defeat  would 
renew  the  long  and  wearisome  record  of  Parliamentary 
confusion  and  short-lived  Ministries  which  M.  Waldeck 
Rousseau  has  held  in  check  for  two  years  and  a  half. 

As  we  have  indicated  on  a  previous  occasion  we 
believe  that  he  will  win.    In  the  first  place  because 
the   programme   of  his   opponents    is   non  existent. 
Pour  faire  un  civet  il   faut  un   li- vre.    The  making 
of  a  programme  without   principles  is  not  an  un- 
known feat  for  a  political  chef,  but  to  capture  the 
popular  taste  he  must  be  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  his 
opponent  must  have  already  either  surfeited  or  starved 
the  popular  palate.    M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  has  com- 
mitted neither  of  these  errors  and  he  is  a  cordon  bleu  in 
political  cookery.    Therefore  the  chances  of  the  opposi- 
tion are  not  brilliant.  The  only  section  amongthem  which 
off"ers  anything  to  the  electorate  approaching  to  a  pro- 
gramme are  the  "  Revisionists  ",  and  their  panacea  is 
an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  President.    This  is  of 
course  heading  straight  for  Caesarism  and  a  "  Plebisci- 
tary Republic  ",  a  course  which  if  we  remember  rightly 
was  that  taken  by  M.  Deschanel  at  one  time.    But  the 
President  does  not  use  even  now  all  the  powers  he 
possesses,  and  who  wishes,  to  kill  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau 
to   make   M.   Loubet   king  ?     Presidents  under  the 
Republic  have  as  a  rule  been  chosen  among  those 
whom   nature   has   not   fashioned  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  State  from  their  ambition,  and   strong  men 
have  been  persistently  kept  aloof  from  the  Elysde  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  which  is  natural  law  in  the 
political  as  in  all  other  worlds.    No  one  knows  what 
the  outcome  of  an  Opposition  victory  would  be  except 
that  it  would  mean  renewed  agitation  and  short-lived 
Ministries.    "To  be  anti-Ministerial  to-day  does  not 
imply  what  one  may  be  to-morrow  ",  says  M.  Charmes 
very  frankly  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ",  and 
so  indefinite  a  pronouncement  not  only  shows  both 
the  hopeless  confusion  of  the  Opposition,  composed  as 
it  is  of  groups  diff"ering  on  all  points  save  hatred  of  the 
Ministry,  but  also  why  Frenchmen  who  bv  a  vast 
majority  love  a  quiet  life  have  no  intention  of  inaugura- 
ting a  new  era  of  Ministerial  unrest. 

We  have  never  admired  the  Prime  Minister's  policy 
or  methods  of  putting  it  into  execution,  but  he  is  a 
strong  man  and  a  consummate  parliamentary  tactician. 
These  grounds   alone  however  are  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  approaching  victory  which  we  believe  to 
be  not  only  probable  but  certain.     Jules  Ferry  was 
almost  as  strong  a  man,  and  quite  as  clever  a  parlia- 
mentary manager,  while  Gambetta  was  incomparably 
superior  as  an  orator,  yet  they  were  never  in  the  position 
of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau.    The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  supplied  to  us  by  the  opportune  courtesy  of  the 
greatest  living  authority  among  Englishmen  on  French 
politics,  Mr.  Bodley,  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  some  of  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
preface  of  a  new  edition,  to  come  out  early  next  month, 
of  his  great  work  on  France.     Our  readers  will  be 
peculiarly  interested  to  learn  Mr.  Bodley's  views  on  the 
eve  of  the  elections.     "As  a  sympathiser"  he  says 
"with  the  aspirations  of  the  extinct  Liberal  school 
I  deplore  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's  anti-Liberal  legis- 
lation.   But,  as  an  observer  who  in  spite  of  inborn 
prejudices  believes  that  France  requires  the  rule  of 
one   strong  hand,    I  regard  M.   Waldeck  Rousseau 
as  the  most  efficient  minister  who  has  governed  France 
under  the  Third  Republic".    We  find  little  to  criticise 
in  Mr.  Bodley's  view  thus  expressed.     We  opposed 
the  Associations  Bill  throughout,  and  we  indicated  our 
conviction  that  it  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  unjust. 
It  cannot  be  denied  on  the  other  hand  that  the  injustice 
done  to  the  religious  Orders  has  aroused  little  resent- 
ment among  the  French  people,  and  that  there  is  little 
disposition  to  visit  upon  the  Government  their  violation 
of  every  principle  of  fairness.    Anything  like  a  real 
Liberal  party  is  as  dead  in  France  as  it  appears  to  be 
in  Germany.    In  France  such  a  party  was  always  an 
exotic  plant,  it  showed   some   tendency   to  flourish 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  but  has  been 
decaying   ever  since.     It   is   in   fact   repugnant  to 
the    instincts   of    the   French   people.     The  genius 
of  the  race  is  adapted  for  personal  government  and  the 
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first  Napoleon  supplied  it  with  an  unequalled  adminis- 
trative machine.  That  machine  is  always  manipulated 
by  the  existing  power  and,  as  Mr.  Bodley  points  out, 
"  the  indifferent  majority  of  the  French  people  is  in 
favour  of  the  existing  regime  ".  They  in  short  welcome 
the  strong  man,  and  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  is  a  very 
strong  man,  a  Caesar  on  Parliamentary  lines.  The 
Socialists  and  the  Radicals  are  his  Prsetorians,  and  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour  he  throws  them  an  anti- 
clerical Bill  in  which  he  feels  no  interest  himself.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
when  necessary  he  fights  his  socialist  allies  by  means 
of  the  Centre.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  socialists 
do  not  seem  to  have  resented  this  ;  which  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  French  politicians  care  less  for  the  triumph 
of  their  own  principles  than  for  the  defeat  of  their 
opponents.  It  is  the  predominance  of  this  point  of 
view  which  has  always  foredoomed  Parliamentary 
government  in  France  to  failure.  The  essence  of 
the  Parliamentary  system  is  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of 
compromise  which  welcomes  the  half  loaf  rather  than 
no  bread,  while  the  essence  of  French  politics  seems  to 
be  to  make  sure  that  your  adversary  shall  have  nothing 
to  eat.  A  Whig  party  was  always  impossible  in 
France,  but  traditional  Whig  methods  seem  to  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  French  Parliamentary 
socialism.  M.  Millerand,  after  two  years  of  office,  is 
now  denouncing  "unpractical  social  ideas"  and  Mr. 
Bodley  boasts  with  truth  that  his  own  opinions,  long 
since  expressed,  are  justified — "that  French  Parlia- 
mentary socialism  does  not  menace  France  with 
economic  peril  ". 

Republicanism  in  France  is  in  itself  so  paradoxical 
that  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  if  Mr.  Bodley's 
appreciation  of  the  electoral  problem  is  as  paradoxical 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Jules  Ferry,  he  says,  failed 
because  he  was  a  genuine  Republican  and  could  have 
served  no  other  regime  than  the  Republic  :  M.  Waldeck 
Rousseau  "was  not  in  the  same  way  identified  with  the 
genius  of  the  Republic  or  with  representative  institu- 
tions "  and  "  he  is  free  from  doctrinal  prejudices",  he 
is  in  fact  an  Opportunist  with  a  turn  for  Csesarism. 
He  is  besides  "the  only  prime  minister  of  the  Re- 
public during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  rich 
enough  to  be  quite  independent  of  office".  We  have 
thus  supplied  to  us  by  the  most  brilliant  critic  of 
modern  French  institutions  the  three  qualifications  for 
rendering  a  minister  irresistible  at  the  polls,  wealth, 
absence  of  principle  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  We 
do  not  forget  that  the  victory  of  the  Government  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  of  France  herself 
from  one  point  of  view  because  it  involves  the  retention 
of  M.  Delcass6  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  must  be 
a  cynic  indeed  who  sees  in  the  success  of  the  Prime 
Minister  a  victory  for  the  Parliamentary  Republic. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CORN  DUTY. 

IT  will  be  well  for  the  country  to  get  before  its  mind 
what  the  precise  effect  of  the  new  duties  is  to  be  ; 
which  neither  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  foolish  speech 
nor  anything  else  said  in  the  corn  debate  the  other 
night  helped  one  to  do.  The  wheat  duty  is  equal 
to  half  a  farthing  upon  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  ;  but  half  a  farthing  could  not  be  added  ;  nor  could 
a  farthing  ;  because,  though  the  quotation  is  for  the 
quartern  loaf,  loaves  are  usually  sold  in  half-quarterns, 
and  therefore  the  smallest  possible  rise  is  of  a  half- 
penny. Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  equal  to  half  a  farthing  will  be  per- 
manently made  the  excuse  for  raising  the  price  of 
bread  by  four  times  as  much  ?  We  say  permanently 
because  it  is  possible — here  and  there  we  believe 
it  has  already  happened — that  bakers  have  "tried  it 
on  "  ;  but  the  baker's  is  a  competitive  and  a  profitable 
trade,  and  it  would  therefore  be  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience of  business  to  imagine  that  even  if  a  large 
number  of  bakers  tried  to  extort  the  extra  halfpenny 
they  would  not  quickly  be  brought  down  by  enter- 
prising competitors.  The  telegram  which  the  largest 
baker  in  Glasgow  sent  to  Mr.  Chaplin  the  other 
day — "No  advance  nor  any  chance  of  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  bread  in  Glasgow  "    represents  accurately 


the  permanent  situation  under  the  new  duties.  To 
this  obvious  deduction  Sir  William  Harcourt  retorts 
by  the  question.  If  the  duty  will  not  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumers, upon  whom  will  it  fall  ?  When  a  commodity 
goes  through  a  number  of  hands,  when  some  of  the 
producers  are  taxed  and  some  are  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  prophesy  exactly  how  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the 
tax  will  be  distributed.  Will  the  home  farmer  and  the 
home  miller  raise  their  prices  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  or  will  they  be  content  with  the  old  price,  in 
which  case  the  foreign  farmer  and  the  foreign  miller 
will  have  to  pay  the  duty  or  be  undersold  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  such  a  number 
of  varying  circumstances  relating  to  production  both 
at  home  and  abroad  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  in 
advance.  The  chances  are  that  since  the  foreign  pro- 
duction, owing  to  the  abandonment  of  our  arable  culti- 
vation, at  present  commands  the  English  market,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  be  raised  by  3^/.  per  cwt.  or  something 
like  it.  With  regard  to  flour,  where  the  home  competi- 
tion is  more  severe,  there  will  probably  be  some  sort  of 
division  of  the  tax,  which  will  mean  that  the  baker  will 
have  a  part  of  it  transferred  to  him.  But  as  to  the 
consumer  of  the  bread,  he  will  remain  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  the  duties.  A  somewhat  similar  line  of 
argument  may  be  applied  to  the  other  kinds  of  grain — 
barley,  oats,  &c. — but  not  to  those  kinds — maize,  rice, 
&c. — which  are  not  produced  in  this  country.  With 
regard  to  these,  particularly  maize,  the  duty  is 
bound  to  fall  upon  the  consumer  ;  and  we  would  urge 
the  Government  therefore  to  remove  such  articles  from 
the  list.  Such  a  concession  would  be  justified  by  true 
political  economy,  and  would  be  gratefully  accepted  by 
farmers,  horsekeepers,  and  all  users  of  maize. 

But  the  real  interest  attaching  to  the  new  duties 
centres  upon  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  institu- 
tion of  these  new  duties  is  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
tection in  our  fiscal  system.  To  our  mind  but  one 
answer  is  possible.  These  new  duties  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  protective  principle.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  years  there  are  now  imposed  in  this  country 
duties  upon  certain  articles  coming  from  abroad  which 
meet  with  the  competition  of  home  production  when 
they  arrive  here,  and  upon  the  home  production  no 
countervailing  excise  is  charged.  That  is  Protection. 
But  will  these  duties  act  as  Protection  in  practice? 
We  think  they  will,  very  slightly.  The  farmer  sitting, 
metaphorically  and  physically,  upon  his  fence,  regard- 
ing his  field,  wondering  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  a  crop  once  more,  or  whether  he  had  better  not  let 
it  go  down  to  grass,  will  in  some  cases  be  tempted 
by  the  little  help  which  these  duties  give  to  try  once 
again.  And  so  with  the  miller  endeavouring  to  decide 
whether  he  can  continue  any  longer  against  the  gather- 
ing force  of  foreign  competition.  At  the  same  time 
these  duties  are  totally  inadequate.  Though  they  may 
check  a  little  the  miserable  ebb  of  arable  cultivation  in 
this  country,  they  cannot  restore  the  industry  to  its  old- 
time  position.  And  that  above  all  is  what  the  country 
needs  to-day.  The  wheat  lands  of  England  are  un- 
surpassed, in  few  cases  even  reached,  by  any  in  the 
world.  And  therefore,  according  to  strict  economy^ 
it  is  pure  loss  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  But 
even  were  it  not  so,  even  though  our  acres  could 
not  be  made  to  yield  more  than  those,  say  of 
Russia,  it  w^ould  still  be  the  first  duty  of  our  states- 
men to  give  such  help  to  home  agriculture  as  would 
put  under  arable  cultivation  every  acre  reason- 
ably possible.  As  Burke  said,  in  every  country 
the  first  creditor  is  the  plough.  The  nation  which 
abandons  agriculture  abandons  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  its  life  and  power.  The  vitality  of  the 
race,  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  are'  bound  up  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country-side.  The  fact  canuot  be 
too  often  quoted  that  pure-bred  Londoners  die  out  in 
the  third  generation.  Many  of  our  reverses,  much  of 
our  failure  to  do  better  in  Stiuth  Africa,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  physique  of  our  town-bred 
soldiers.  The  navy,  which  has  yearly  to  be  increased, 
and  finds  it  yearly  more  difficult  to  get  its  full  per- 
sonnel, is  drawn  from  the  villages,  from  the 
rural  more  than  from  the  fishing  villages.  In  the 
interests  of  our  manufactures  even  a  populous 
country-side  is  necessary ;   for   the  best  market  fop 
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manufactures  is  always  the  market  to  be  found  at  the 
factory's  doors  ;  and  that  is  more  than  ever  true  now 
that  export  markets,  owing  to  the  development  of 
foreign  industrialism,  are  continuously  shrinking  both 
in  volume  and  profit.  And  there  is  the  paramount 
question  of  our  food  supply  in  war.  Every  time  we 
order  foodstuffs  from  abroad  we  give  a  hostage  to  possi- 
ble enemies.  We  must  rehabilitate  our  agriculture.  And 
that  can  only  be  done  by  Protection.  Let  us  return  to 
the  sliding  scale  — the  system  under  which  there  is 
maintained  a  reasonable  price  for  bread-stuffs,  which 
will  admit  of  a  decent  profit  to  all  concerned  in  the 
industry,  the  consumer  being  guarded  against  excessive 
prices  by  the  diminution  and  abandonment  of  the 
duties  when  the  market  price  exceeds  a  certain  level. 
For  a  generation  past  this  policy  has  been  in  disfavour, 
but  national  opinion  is  moving  steadily  towards  its  re- 
acceptance. 


CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on 
the  system  of  cable  telegraphs  of  the  Empire  will 
appear  rather  cold-blooded  to  enthusiasts  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  alarmist,  and  it  is  not  strikingly 
impatient  with  things  as  they  are.  With  regard  to 
rates,  for  example,  the  committee  do  not  consider 
them  excessive  except  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria. 
This  may  possibly  be  remedied  by  the  Government 
bringing  into  operation  one  of  its  indirect  powers  of 
checking  unreasonableness.  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company's  landing  rights  at  Porthcurno  end  in  1903 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  obtain  a  lowering 
of  the  rates.  Since  the  committee  first  met  the 
lowering  of  the  Indian  rate  from  four  shillings  to  half 
a  crown  has  taken  place.  The  committee  discovered 
to  its  surprise  that  this  reduction  which  had  been 
agreed  on  by  the  India  Office,  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company, 
parties  to  what  is  known  as  the  Joint  Purse  Agreement, 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  consent  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  This  right  arose  out  of  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  Indo-European  Company  for  its 
overland  route,  and  on  the  position  of  the  parties  as 
members  of  the  International  Convention  and  Service 
Regulations.  The  Report  discusses  in  great  detail  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  continuance  of  the  Joint 
Purse  Agreement  and  the  adhesion  of  this  country  to 
the  International  Convention,  but  goes  no  further  than 
to  mention  certain  matters  requiring  revision.  But  the 
immediate  point  of  controversy  has  been  determined  by 
the  communications  from  the  Russian  and  German 
Governments,  which  the  committee  refers  to  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Report,  stating  that  they  withdrew 
all  opposition  to  the  proposed  change  on  certain  terms 
which  have  been  arranged. 

During  the  discussions  out  of  which  arose  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  the  strategic  value  of 
cables,  the  desirability  of  their  being  owned  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  question  of  extending  the  cable  system 
for  strategic  reasons  played  a  great  part.  Cable  cut- 
ting is  admittedly  a  probable  occurrence  in  maritime 
warfare  ;  and  this  makes  the  question  of  alternative 
routes  important.  Some  of  the  evidence  taken  is  with- 
held from  the  Report  as  being  of  a  confidential  nature  ; 
but  the  question  of  "  All  British  Cables"  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  The  committee  think  that  public 
opinion  has  tended  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  all- 
British  routes.  They  sum  up  their  conclusions  by  say- 
ing that  appreciable  but  not  paramount  value  must  be 
attached  to  all-British  routes  :  every  important  colony 
or  naval  base  should  possess  one  cable  to  this  country 
which  touches  only  on  British  territory,  or  on  the  terri- 
tory of  some  friendly  neutral  :  after  that  there  should 
be  as  many  alternative  cables  as  possible,  following 
normal  routes  suggested  by  commercial  considerations. 
Of  the  very  many  schemes  submitted  by  witnesses  for 
the  construction  of  new  lines,  the  committee  did  not 
think  there  were  more  than  three  which  would  justify 
the  state  either  in  constructing  them  itself  or  in  aiding 
their  construction  from  the  public  funds.  Moreover 
they  say  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  general 
purchase  of  cables  by  the  state.  They  will  not  admit 
that  the  state  would  manage  them  better  than  the 


private  companies,  and  they  assert  that  since  many  of  the 
cables  touch  on  foreign  territory  serious  difficulty  would 
arise  if  the  Government  worked  them  by  its  own 
operators.  On  the  question  of  cost  of  purchase 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon  ventured  on  what  he  called  a  rough 
estimate  of  ^^5, 000,000  for  cables  owned  by  British 
companies.  The  committee  discovered  that  probably 
;^25, 000,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  This  part  of 
the  report  is  the  least  satisfactory.  It  appears  from 
the  explanation  of  the  committee  that  the  state  has 
small  control  over  the  cables  through  its  subsidies  and 
its  concessions,  or  by  ownership  of  competing  lines, 
but  all  its  arguments  and  suggestions  are  made  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase 
control.  It  desires  that  Government  control  should  be 
as  light  as  possible,  that  landing  rights  should  not  be 
charged  for  lest  cable  enterprise  should  be  burdened, 
that  there  should  be  "  free  trade  "  in  cables,  and  that 
landing  rights  should  not  be  refused  in  order  to  protect 
British  companies  against  competition,  even  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  lines  which  are  either 
subsidised  or  owned  by  their  states. 

The  three  lines  which  the  committee  recommended 
should   be  constructed  are  the  following  (i)  A  cable 
connecting  either  Rodriguez  and  Ceylon,  Cocos- Keeling 
and  Ceylon,   or  Cocos-Keeling  and  Singapore.  This 
would  add  a  spur  to   the   new  Cape-Australia  line 
and  would  give  a  new  all-British  cable  route  to  India. 
The    Pacific   cable  when   completed  will  furnish  an 
alternative  route  to   the    present  one  by  the  Cape, 
but  the  former  will  touch  on  Dutch  territory,  and 
the   latter   would  be  interrupted   if  the  cables  be- 
tween  Aden   and    Bombay  were   cut.     (2)   A   land  ♦ 
line  connecting  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Burmah  : 
(3)  an  all-British  cable  to  S.  Lucia  from  Jamaica  "as 
soon  as  the  state  of  cable  enterprise  in  the  West 
Indies  permits ".    This  is  desired  by  the  Admiralty 
for  strategic  reasons,  and  the  committee  think  it  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  laid.    Yet  it  seems  to  be 
waiting  until  the  British  Cable  Companies  in  the  West 
Indies  shall  be  in  the  mood  to  compete  for  construction, 
and  will  not  hear  of  Government  intervention.  The 
story  told  does  not  sound  very  convincing.    It  is  one 
which  seems  eminently  fit  to  come  before  that  re-con- 
structed committee  on  which  the  various  departments 
are  represented,  called  the  Cables  (Landing  Rights) 
Committee.     The  Report  proposes  that  in  future  it 
shall  be  entitled  "  The  Cables  Committee  "  ;  that  its 
functions  shall  be  amplified  and  enlarged  ;   that  all 
points  of  cable  policy  shall  be  referred  to  it  ;  that  there 
shall  be  a  chairman  with  knowledge  and  experience 
devoting  the  full  time  required  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  and  that  it  shall 
report  direct  to  the  Treasury  instead  of  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.    This  proposal  of  a  new  expert  adviser  of 
the  Government  indicates  a  decided  concession  to  the 
principle  of   Government  control,  and  the  S.  Lucia 
case  suggests  the  decided  advantage  of  bringing  the 
proposal  into  operation  without  further  loss  of  time. 


LE   PETIT  PARIS. 

HOW  fond  are  most  of  us  of  detecting — so  we 
imagine — little  likenesses,  little  similarities,  be- 
tween peoples,  countries,  things  !  We  start  the  day 
with  a  comparison  :  it  is  colder  or  warmer  than  yester- 
day, the  blossoms  were  more,  or  less,  advanced  last 
year.  Herbert,  infant  in  arms,  is  growing  like  his 
father,  or — the  resemblance  to  his  mother  is  greater 
still.  Here,  hesitation.  Father,  or  mother?  Well, 
notice  Herbert's  eyes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  observe 
Herbert's  chin.  Soon,  Herbert  reminds  one  of  his 
brother,  his  sister,  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Edith,  an  ancestor 
on  the  wall.  Herbert  the  Many  !  Alas,  poor  Herbert  : 
you  have  no  individuality  :  you  are  no  surprise  :  we  have 
seen  you  before.  Then,  do  not  the  newspapers — 
especially  the  bad  newspapers — teem  with  similes,  meta- 
phors ?  We  have  read  recently  of  "  a  wave  of  Guardsmen 
rippling  down  the  street".  "The  tide  of  humanity" 
is  favourite  journalese.  In  a  railway  carriage,  we 
have  heard  a  stout,  vulgar  financial  gentleman  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  journey  by  denouncing  all  women 
as  "  cats  "  and — worse  still — as  "  snakes  ".  We  prefer 
the  raptures  of  the  novelette-writer,  whose  heroine 
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recalls  Diana,  with  a  mouth  like  Cupid's  bow  and  eyes 
like  a  gazelle's.  Gushing  persons  who  have  handled 
a  Cook's  ticket — Paris  to  London,  via  Dieppe  and 
Newhaven,  available  for  eight  days — protest  that  the 
Thames  reminds  them  of  the  "dear  old  Seine",  For, 
from  the  Embankment,  they  see  many  a  row  of 
coloured  lights  ;  and  that  suffices  !  The  sides  of  the 
Seine,  immediately  !  Vienna  is  like  Paris  .  .  . 
because  it  is  bright.  The  Unter  den  Linden  resembles 
the  Champs  Elys^es  ...  on  account  of  its  trees. 
And  Brussels  ?  Well,  Brussels,  by  reason  of  its 
boulevards,  its  caf^s,  its  gay  observance  of  Mardi  Gras 
and  Mi-Careme,  has  been  christened  "  le  petit  Paris". 

That  was  a  sudden  saying :   and  its  author  must 
be  deemed  thoughtless,  unimaginative,  unintelligent. 
Brussels  is  not  a  "petit  Paris".     With  this,  most 
heartily,  will   every  Parisian   agree ;   here,  will  the 
Parisian  thank  us,  crying,  "Say  it  aloud,  say  it  every- 
where.   There  is  no  *  little  Paris  ' — but  one  Paris  only, 
a  vast,  a  beautiful,  a  brilliant  Paris  ;  and  there  are  no 
little  Parisians,  but  only  the  Parisians  of  the  grands 
boulevards,  the  Latin  Quarter  and  Montmartre."  And, 
to  this,  we  promise,  "  We  will  say  it  aloud,  we  will 
say  it  everywhere ".     And   the   Parisian,  borrowing 
Zola's  famous  phrase,  will  reply,  "  Bien  !    La  \6rit6 
est  en  marche  ;  rien  ne  I'arrctera".  So,  in  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  let  us   proceed   to  show  that 
Brussels  is  no  "petit  Paris";  and  as  our  mission  is 
therefore  both  admirable  and  glorious,  let  us  be  ex- 
cused comparison  upon  comparison.    First  of  all,  the 
Bruxellois.     He  is  not  witty,  nor  is  he  gay.  He 
cannot  rejoice  ;  he  is  not  easily  to  be  moved — with  few 
exceptions  he  is  a  bourgeois.    "  Lourd",  the  Parisian 
would  say.    "  Heavy  ",  certainly,  and  often  coarse  ;  for 
he  eats  too  much,  sleeps  too  much,  and  reads  Georges 
Ohnet     His  umbrella  is  voluminous  ;  his  clothes  must 
be  cut  by  shears  ;  his  boots  creak,  and  his  watch-chain 
is  massive.    And  thus — unlike  the  Parisian — he  never 
looks  trim  or  eccentric  :  never  can  be  mistaken  for  an 
artist,  a  decadent,  a  viveur :  never  sets  one  smiling, 
never  interests,  far  less  amazes.    A  gourmand,  but 
nothing  of  a  gourmet — how  he  swallows  his  coffee,  his 
bock,  his  soup  !     He  cannot  sip  ;  he  cannot  enjoy  a 
cigar,  but  puffs  at  it  noisily.    A  meal  must  have  no 
pauses  ;  the  conversation  must  be  free  of  subtleties, 
ambiguities,  little  ironies.    The  proper  place  for  the 
napkin  is  the  neck  ;  and  the  most  important  event  of 
the  day  is  over  when  once  the  napkin  has  been  thrown 
aside.    And  then,  in  the  cafds,  no  exhilaration.  Last 
week,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  the  Bruxellois  played 
dominoes  and  read  his  dull   paper   as  usual.  The 
Parisian    would    have    gossiped,   gesticulated  ;  the 
Parisian  would  have  told  how  he  had  approached  the 
Maison  du  Peuple  and  there  unarmed,  unprotected,  stood 
amidst  hundreds  of  strikers  and  below  the  Socialists' 
great  red  flags.    And  the  flags  bore  bows  of  crape. 
And  the  flags  fluttered.    And  the  flags  were  sinister, 
ominous,  mon  cher.   And — no  matter.   The  Bruxellois 
was  fearful  of  the  House  of  the  People  :  kept  to  his 
ca{€   or   remained   indoors.     Also,    in    Paris,  every 
important  thoroughfare  would  have  been  alive,  ani- 
mated.   Cries  would  have  gone  up,  and  mobs  would 
hiave  marched.    The  police  and  Garde  R^publicaine 
would  have  charged,  and  the  mobs  would  have  run.  In 
fine,  more  Dreyfus  Days  ;  more  amusement  for  the 
students,  more  work  for  the  Jules  Gu6rins  and  Paul 
Deroulcdes      But  Brussels  has  no  D^roulede :  and 
Brussels,  without  a  Ddroulede,  cannot  be  a  "petit 
Paris  ".      And    Brussels    has    no   Boul'    Mich',  no 
Taverne    Lorraine,    no    Bal    Bullier  :     no  Pierres 
and  Pauls,    no   Musettes   and   Mimis  :    no   Bibi  la 
Purde.    And  all  these  are  essential,  and  their  follies 
are    essential  ;     but     who    has    seen    a    band  of 
Brussels  students  dancing  down  the  Montagne  de  la 
Cour  arrn-in-arm,  an  amazing   row  ;  or  respectfully 
saluting  S.  Gudule  at  break  of  day,  or  sipping  coffee  in 
a  milk-shop  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning?  Where 
are  the  Pauls,  the  Mimis  of  Brussels?    Import  them,  if 
you  can,  messieurs  les  Bruxellois. 

In  a  sense,  Brussels  lives  by  night  ;  but  its  nocturnal 
distractions  are,  to  us,  unpleasant,  harrowing.  If  night 
restaurants  must  exist,  they  should  be  brilliant,  animated; 
else,  the  sadness  shows.  Let  there  be  flower-women 
with  great  bouquets,  for  some  freshness.    Let  there  be 
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tzigane  music,  to  drown  discordant  voices.  Let  there' 
be  no  lull  :  for  in  a  lull  grim  truths  reveal  themselves. 
Hard  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  however,  near  beauty,  near 
grandeur,  are  little  cafe-chantants  with  coloured  lamps 
above  the  entrance  and  a  shabby  porter  before  the 
door.  Here,  the  Bruxellois  seeks  dissipation  ;  here, 
the  Bruxellois  would  "see  life"  after  the  manner  of  the 
Parisian.  Life,  indeed  !  Never  were  places  more  life- 
less, never  were  performers  less  alive.  Seated  on  a 
platform,  before  a  rude  table,  the  singers  :  six  women  in 
tawdry  dresses,  and  a  negro  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  with 
crooked  eyes.  Immediately  below  them,  at  the  piano, 
a  scrubby  man.  The  negro  sings  monotonously  a 
"coon"  song,  executes  wearily  a  step-dance;  then 
hastens  down  the  steps  that  connect  the  platform  with 
the  table,  and  collects  centimes  from  the  audience  in  a 
shell.  Returning  to  the  platform,  he  counts  up  his 
profits  as  the  woman  next  to  him  does  her  "turn". 
Chink,  chink,  go  the  centimes ;  the  woman — a 
hollow-cheeked,  an  emaciated  woman,  forty  or  more 
—describes  in  tuneless  tones  her  many  love  affairs. 
Then,  she  presents  her  shell,  counts  up  her 
profits  and  sweeps  them  into  a  reticule  that 
hangs  on  her  chair.  Each  woman  has  a  reticule,  and 
each  woman  cares  only  for  her  centimes.  The  accom- 
panist bangs  and  bangs  on  the  piano.  The  audience 
hail  the  women,  and  get  wan  smiles.  In  the  air,  smoke. 
Behind  a  counter,  a  monstrous  woman — the  patronne — 
who  hands  forth  little  glasses  of  tepid  beer.  Sometimes, 
in  passing,  the  women  plead  for  refreshment  :  this,  the 
monstrous  patronne  demands  of  them.  From  many, 
they  get  rough  refusals  ;  from  others,  a  glass  of  punch 
or  champagne.  Such  champagne,  such  punch  !  Both 
cost  one  franc  ;  but  the  Bruxellois,  who  is  economical, 
haggles  over  the  price.  The  negro  sings  again  .  .  .  "My 
gal  is  a  high-born  lady  "...  then  shuffles  his  feet. 
But  he  collects  few  centimes  this  time ;  and  no 
one,  of  course,  offers  him  punch  or  champagne. 
The  hollow-cheeked  woman  breaks  out  into  the 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Queen  ".  .  .  because  she  spies  English- 
men in  the  salle.  Certain  words  she  emphasises  with 
a  stamp  of  the  foot  ;  now  and  again  she  strikes  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  soldierly  attitude.  The  English- 
men are  generous  ;  the  woman  tells  them  that  she  is 
"sick"  of  life.  She  speaks  many  languages,  having 
travelled  constantly  in  a  circus  all  over  Europe.  When 
the  monstrous  patronne  watches  her,  she  tries  to  be 
sprightly,  gay.  Ultimately,  she  leaves  the  salle, 
returns  to  the  platform,  where  she  drops  her  profits 
into  the  reticule.  Chink,  chink,  go  the  centimes. 
"  II  m'aime  bien,  bien  ;  il  m'aimera  toujours  ",  says  a 
haggard  chanteuse.  But  we  are  admiring  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  before  she  has  finished  her  song  :  and  then, 
in  quest  of  a  cab,  pass  through  cobbled  streets  and 
eventually  turn  into  a  broad  thoroughfare.  No  cabs, 
however.  Only  upon  very  important  occasions  does  a 
Bruxellois  hail  a  cab.  We  must  walk.  Not  a  cab  on 
the  way.    Again,  Brussels  is  not  "  le  petit  Paris". 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  DAFFODILS. 

EVERYBODY  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  trying 
winter  this  year  has  subjected  us  to  :  no  keen, 
bracing,  healthy  winter  of  snow,  and  frost,  and  clear 
sky  :  but  a  time  of  dirty  fogs,  low,  gloomy  clouds, 
endless  east  wind,  drying  up  one's  very  marrow.  With 
what  delight,  then,  one  hails  at  last  the  first  days  of 
real  spring,  with  what  an  unusual  delight !  Springtime, 
the  poets  tell  us,  is  for  lovers  and  youth.  Well,  of  the 
lovers  we  will  say  nothing  ;  but  we  do  take  leave  to 
question  about  youth.  When  the  blood  courses  freely 
and  hotly  through  the  veins  ;  when  the  world  is  all 
before  us  for  conquest,  and  in  our  delightful,  becoming 
confidence  and  arrogance  we  feel  that  we  have  only  to 
will,  and  conquered  it  shall  be  ;  when  disappointment 
,  and  failure  are  little  more  than  names,  and  impossibility 
itself  impossible,  if  we  so  choose  it  ;  when  the  weather- 
cock is  the  most  useless  of  appurtenances,  for  it 
matters  not  a  puff  to  us  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blows  :  in  this  blessed  early  existence  we  do  take  leave 
to  question  whether  any  man  tastes  the  true  savour  of 
spring  and  welcomes  it  with  rapture.  It  comes  but  as 
one  of  the  seasons  to  him  ;  and  there  is  sometimes 
more  magical  delight  for  him  in  the  decay  of  ripe 
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October,  as  he  sentimentally  pleases  himself  with  the 
richness  of  its  foliag^e,  the  keen  scent  of  its  damp  earth, 
the  sighingf  of  its  wind  through  the  thinning  branches 
and  stiffening  reeds.  Then  all  that  these  things 
suggest  and  symbolise  are  but  fancies  his  imagination 
may  toy  with,  since  for  him  "  the  end  is  not  by-and-by". 

Happy  youth,  lusty  and  careless,  enjoy  yourself  your 
own  way  while  you  can  !  Soon  enough  falls  the  first 
adumbration  of  the  end,  and  then  as  midsummer-day 
closes  there  is  regret  in  our  heart.  No,  it  is  when 
middle-age  comes  stealing  on,  that  a  man  is  all  ex- 
pectancy for  the  spring,  and  runs  out  to  meet  her 
advance.  The  first  flower  in  the  bank,  the  first  yellow 
butterfly  hovering  along  the  purple  hedgerow,  the  first 
faint  shimmer  of  green  there, — he  almost  doubts  his 
eyes  :  what  mists  seem  to  lift  off  him,  what  hope  springs 
up,  how  his  strength  and  capacity  for  life  renew  them- 
selves !  He  does  not  need  the  poets  to  inspire  him, 
nor  the  philosophers  to  sustain  him.  Nature  herself, 
his  own  mother  Earth,  take  him  in  hand  and  make  a 
new  man  of  him  :  at  their  breath  and  touch  the  dead 
bones  come  together  and  live. 

The  critic  may  urge  that  we  are  speaking  of  the 
country,  while  multitudes  of  us  alas  !  have  to  abide 
shut  up  within  "the  hideous  town".  That  is  so,  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  a  trying  fact.  Many  modern  inventions 
tend  to  increase  the  town's  hideousness,  its  undesir- 
ability  as  a  place  for  human  habitation.  But  as  against 
these  we  must  in  fairness  set  certain  inventions  and 
facilities  which  tend  to  mitigate  their  disastrousness, 
and  so  make  things  endurable.  Think  what  flowers 
mean  to  every  decent  man  and  woman,  and  think  how 
nowadays  the  most  exquisite  of  them  are  brought 
within  our  reach  here  in  our  tainted  London  !  The 
daffodils,  for  instance — those  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
springtime — for  a  few  pence  what  splendid  bunches 
of  them  we  can,  so  to  say,  gather  in  our  streets, 
to  refresh  our  rooms  with  their  loveliness  and 
fragrance  !  Assuredly,  no  flower  that  blossoms  is 
more  delicate,  is  more  enlivening,  in  a  subtle  way  I 
is  more  daintily  fragrant,  than  these  infinitely 
varied,  incomparable  harbingers  of  the  spring. 
Plucked  and  set  in  our  vases  they  will  keep  iheir  ! 
freshness  for  days  :  and  there  is  many  a  kind  that  will  j 
actually  grow  for  us  in  our  windows,  grow  and  flourish 
there,  in  spite  of  grime  and  gloom  and  airlessness.  ! 
We  have  just  now  spoken  of  the  yellow  butterflies,  | 
some  stray  one  or  two  of  which,  tempted  out  from  their 
winter  sleep,  may  be  seen  on  a  sunny  morning  in  early 
spring  sporting  along  the  hedgerow.  What  exquisite 
creatures  they  are  !  But  not  more  exquisite  than  these 
narcissi,  which  in  texture,  in  colour,  in  form  wholly 
rival  them,  and  come  to  us,  not  in  ones  or  twos,  but  in 
"hosts"  to  use  the  poet's  word,  and  stay  with  us, 
themselves  making  sunshine  for  us,  be  the  heavens 
never  so  overcast.  The  comparison  of  our  narcissi 
with  the  butterflies  may  be  carried  far  without  uqdue 
fancifulness.  There  is  a  vast  family  of  butterflies,  the 
Pieridae,  the  most  delicately  and  gaily  coloured, 
perhaps,  of  all,  of  which  our  well-known  English 
whites,  and  brimstones,  and  orange-tips  are  types. 
How  singularly  like  in  their  coloration,  in  their  texture, 
sometimes  even  in  their  form,  are  these  Pieridae  and 
rhe  narcissi  !  How  irresi.stibly  they  remind  us  one  of 
the  other  !  White  and  yellow  and  orange  the  prevail- 
ing colours,  and  the  soft  green  of  the  flowers'  leaves 
matching  the  apparent  green  of  the  insects'  undersides. 
If  only  in  the  narcissi  we  might  have  a  dash  now  and 
again  of  black,  the  resemblance  would  seem  complete. 

As  we  wonder  at  these  delicious  flowers,  and  the 
more  we  contemplate  and  curiously  study  them,  we  are 
filled  with  admiration  and  gratitude  for  what  the  horti- 
cultural art  has  accomplished  in  their  cultivation,  and 
is  still  year  by  year  accomplishing.  Each  season  brings 
with  it  some  fresh  development  of  form  and  hue.  Not 
chat  the  old  forms  and  hues  lose  their  charm  and  are 
displaced,  but  perpetually  are  they  being  added  to. 
Even  the  most  casual  stroller  through  our  parks  is 
^ware  of  this  :  but  really  to  appreciate  what  is  being 
Jone  we  must  give  ourselves  a  few  hours'  holiday  one 
bright  day,  and  visit  the  very  nursing-homes  of  these 
:-ntrancing  creatures  — let  us  say  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons'  spacious  grounds  at  Long  Ditton  in  Surrey,  but 
ten  minutes'  walk  or  so  from  the  Surbiton  station,  the 


easiest  place  in  the  world  for  a  busy  Londoner  to  run 
down  to.  Those  few  hours'  holiday  we  shall  be  more 
than  repaid  for  snatching  ;  they  will  send  us  back  to  our 
work  strangely  refreshed.  I""or  indeed  to  wander  up  and 
down  among  these  vast  stretches  of  "  dancing  daffodils  " 
is  to  fancy  oneself  translated  back  into  the  flowery 
plain  of  Enna,  or  the  very  unsullied  meads  of  Paradise 
itself.  It  is  far  different  from  your  ordinary  flower- 
show,  however  sumptuous,  with  its  crowd  of  fashion- 
ables and  its  stifling  marquees.  Here  you  are  under  the 
open  sky,  in  a  space  of  sweet  English  country  with  its 
rich  lanes  and  stately  elm  trees,  wandering  alone  at  your 
will  amid  constantly  changing  beauty,  and  the  delicate 
perfumes  the  pure  air  wafts  around  you.  What  a  world  of 
good  it  does  to  body  and  brain  and  heart  this  hour  or 
two's  translation  !  And  the  longer  you  stay  the  more 
the  charm  of  the  place  steals  upon  you.  You  cannot 
take  the  glory  in  at  a  glance.  Neither  art  nor  nature, 
and  here  are  both  interwoven,  will  give  up  its  secrets 
to  a  careless,  idle  eye.  You  must  look  patiently  and 
curiously,  if  you  are  to  appreciate  what  art  and  nature 
have  been  at  work  upon  with  subtle  changefulness.  It 
is  in  the  turn  of  a  petal,  the  inexpressible  fresh  shade 
of  a  colour,  the  dainty  combination  of  some  slightly 
strange  form  and  tint,  that  the  true  lover  of  flowers 
will  find  here  his  interest  constantly  awakened,  his 
appreciation  constantly  won. 

And  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  there  is  no  failure 
in  the  varieties  Messrs.  Barr  present  us  with  either  in 
regard  of  number  or  distinction.    Some  of  these  are 
entirely  new,  not  yet  ready  to  be  put  on  the  market, 
some  indeed  are  still  waiting  to  be  named.    To  be 
allowed  a  sight  of  these   beauties   before  they  are 
formally  introduced  to  the  world  gives  you  a  certain 
sense  of  intimacy  with  the  very  aristocracy  of  flowers, 
which  one  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  undeniably 
gratifying.    The  superb  white  trumpet-daffodil,  Peter 
Barr,  is  one  of  these,  unrivalled  for  its  combination  of 
size  and  delicacy,  and  well  named  after  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  firm,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  assiduous 
pains  through  so  many  longyears  all  loversof  the  narcissi 
owe  so  much.  But  passing  to  varieties  recently,  or  hardly 
more  than  recently,  offered  to  us,  among  the  trumpet- 
daffodils  what  more  glorious  blooms  can  be  imagined 
than  the  golden-yellow  Lord  Roberts,  King  Alfred,  and 
Monarch  ;  or  the  exquisitely  refined  white  and  primrose 
Weardale  Perfection  and  Madame  de  GraafT ;  or  the 
still   unique  Apricot  with  its  trumpet  passing  from 
primrose  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  that  names  it,  and 
with  a  fragrance  in  it  like  that  of  violets  ?    Or  if  our 
choice  lie  amongst  the  chalice-cupped  daffodils,  the 
Star  Narcissi,  not  less  lovely  and  impressive  are  the 
white  and  citron  Maggie  May,  the  pure  white  Beatrice, 
the  white  Cassandra  with  its  cup  of  deeply  rimmed  dark 
red,  the  white  Lucifer  with  its  cup  of  glowing  orange. 
Or  again,  it  may  be  we  are  for  the  smaller  plants  to 
grow  in  our  pots  and  window-boxes.    Well,  there  for  us 
are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  of  the  softest,  most 
delicate  clear  yellow ;  or  the  elegant  little  rich  yellow 
luncifolius,  scarce  bigger  than  a  buttercup  ;  or  the 
Pulchellus  with  its  perianth  of  primrose  and  cup  i-"^ 
white;  or  the  delicious  Triandrus  albus,  the  Angels' 
Tears,  a  very  white  cyclamen  from  Spain.    But  we 
must  bring  our  list  to  an  end,  a  mere  dozen  or  so  out 
of  the  long  list  of  varieties  amongst  which  we  may 
make  our  choice.     Ah,  yes,  but  to  make  our  choice, 
that   is   the   difficulty  !     Where   each   flower   is  so 
enchanting,  seetns  indeed  so  incomparable,  how  are  we 
to  elect  and  to  reject?    As  we  stop  and  look  at  each, 
that  very  one  our  eyes  are  upon  at  the  moment  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  best — and  indeed  it  may  well  more  than 
suffice  the  most  exigent  of  tastes. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHD.'IY. 

LAST  Wednesday  the  year  brought  in  its  annual 
feast-day  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  and  the  feast- 
day  seems  to  have  been  observed  with  more  than  usual 
j  intensity.  I  learn  from  a  daily  paper  that  Stratford 
was  "  full  of  devout  pilgrims  trom  every  part  of  the 
world — gentle  souls  to  whom  Shakespeare  supplies  the 
chief  interest,  study,  and  enthusiasm  of  life  ...  a 
contemplative  crowd  of  scholars  and  devotees  not 
seeking  excitement,  but  finding  deepest  satisfaction  in 
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quiet  enjoyment  of  their  worthy  study  ".  Imagination 
is  not,  somehow,  inspirited  by  this  picture.  I  sus- 
pect that  even  the  buoyant  shade  of  the  poet 
himself,  sailing-  over  Stratford,  may  have  been  slightly 
depressed  by  sight  of  all  those  prigs — that  is,  if  there 
really  was  a  townful  of  them.  But  elsewhere  the 
birthday  of  Shakespeare  has  been  kept  in  a  more 
cheerful  and  rational  way.  Remembering  the  date, 
we  have  paused,  for  a  moment,  turning  our  thoughts, 
with  all  pride  and  affection,  to  Shakespeare's  memory, 
and  then  have  gone  the  gladlier  about  our  business  or 
pleasure.  It  is  right  that  we  should  pay  such  personal 
homage,  now  and  again,  to  him  whose  name  is  bound 
up  with  the  especial  glory  of  our  literature — of  all 
literature.  And  yet,  I  confess,  I  should  be  not  at  all 
sorry  if  Shakespeare's  name  were  presently  swept  into 
oblivion. 

Calm  yourself,  reader.  I  am  not  a  Baconian.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  examining  the  evidence  in  the  con- 
troversy, I  do  not  feel  myself  tempted  to  secede  from  the 
side  on  which  (rightly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  obviously 
authoritative  side)  every  ignorant  person  ranges  himself. 
Even  the  hottest  Baconian,  filled  with  the  stubbornest 
conviction,  will,  I  fancy,  admit  in  confidence  that  the 
utmost  thing  that  could,  at  present,  be  said  for  his 
conclusions  by  a  judicial  investigator  is  that  they  are 
"  not  proven  ".  To  be  convinced  of  a  thing  without 
being  able  to  establish  it  is  the  surest  recipe  for  making 
oneself  ridiculous.  The  Baconians  have  thus  made 
themselves  very  ridiculous,  and  that  alone  is  reason 
enough  for  not  wishing  to  join  them.  And  yet  my 
heart  is  with  them,  and  my  voice  urges  them  to  carry 
on  the  fight.  It  is  a  good  fight,  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  hope  they  will  win  it. 

I  do  not  at  all  understand  the  furious  resentment 
which  they  excite  in  the  majority.  Mistaken  they 
may  be  ;  but  why  yell  them  down  as  knavish  blas- 
phemers ?  Our  reverence,  after  all  is  given  not  to 
an  Elizabethan  yokel,  named  William  Shakespeare, 
who  was  born  at  Stratford,  and  married,  and 
migrated  to  London,  and  became  a  second-rate 
actor,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Stratford,  and  made 
a  will,  and  composed  a  few  lines  of  doggerel  for  the 
tombstone  under  which  he  was  buried.  Our  reverence 
is  given  to  the  writer  of  certain  plays  and  sotmets.  To 
that  yokel  and  second-rate  actor,  because  we  believe 
that  he  wrote  those  plays  and  sonnets,  we  give  that 
reverence.  But  our  belief  is  not  such  as  we  give 
to  the  proposition  that  one  and  two  make  three.  It 
is  a  belief  that  has  to  be  upheld  by  argument  when  it 
is  assailed.  When  a  man  says  to  us  that  one  and  two 
make  four,  we  smile  and  are  silent.  But  when  he 
argues,  point  by  point,  that  in  Bacon's  life  and  writings 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Bacon  might  not  have 
written  the  plays  and  sonnets,  and  that  there  is  much 
to  show  that  he  did  write  them,  and  that  in  what  we 
know  about  Shakespeare  there  is  little  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  those  works,  and  much  evidence 
that  he  did  not  write  them,  then  we  pull  ourselves 
together,  marshalling  all  our  facts  and  all  our  literary 
discernment,  in  order  that  we  may  convince  our  in- 
terlocutor of  his  error.  But  why  should  we  not  do 
our  task  urbanely  ?  The  cyphers,  certainly,  are 
stupid  and  tedious  things,  deserving  no  patience. 
But  the  more  intelligent  Baconians  spurn  them  as 
airily  as  do  you  or  I.  Our  case  is  not  so  obviously 
strong  that  the  arguments  of  these  gentlemen  can 
be  ignored,  and  bad-temper  does  but  hamper  us  in 
the  task  of  demolition.  The  one  possible  justification 
for  trying  to  browbeat  and  terrify  the  poor  Baconians 
would  be  found  in  a  conviction  that  if  Bacon  were 
proved  to  have  written  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
sonnets  mankind  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  those 
illusions  which  are  necessary  to  its  happiness  and 
welfare.  And  such  a  conviction  would  be,  of  course, 
quite  ludicrous. 

Suppose  that,  one  fine  morning,  Mr.  Blank,  an  ardent 
Baconian,  stumbled  across  some  long-sought  document 
which  proved  irrefutably  that  Bacon  was  the  poet,  and 
Shakespeare  an  impostor.  What  would  be  our  senti- 
ments? For  the  yokel  and  second-rate  actor  we  should 
have  not  a  moment's  sneaking  kindness  or  pity.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  we  not  experience  an  everlasting 
thrill  of  pride  and  gladness  in  the  thought  that  he 


who  had  been  the  mightiest  of  our  philosophers  ha 
been  also,  by  some  unimaginable  grace  of  heaven,  th 
mightiest  of  our  poets  ?  Our  pleasure  in  the  plays  and 
sonnets  would  be,  of  course,  not  one  whit  greater  than 
it  is  now.  But  the  pleasure  of  hero-worship  for  their 
author  would  be  more  than  reduplicated.  The  Greeks 
revelled  in  reverence  of  Heracles  by  reason  of  his  twelve 
labours.  They  would  have  been  disappointed  had  it 
been  proved  to  them  that  six  of  those  labours  had  been 
performed  by  some  quite  obscure  person.  The  divided 
reverence  would  have  seemed  tame.  Conversely,  it  is 
pleasant  to  revere  Bacon,  as  we  do  now,  and  to  revere 
Shakespeare,  as  we  do  now.  But  a  wildest  ecstasy  of 
worship  were  ours  could  we  concentrate  on  one  of  those 
two  demigods  all  that  reverence  which  now  we  appor- 
tion to  each  apart. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  mainly,  that  I  wish  success 
to  the  Baconians.  But  there  is  another  reason,  less 
elevated  perhaps,  but  not  less  strong  for  me.  I  should 
like  to  watch  the  multifarious  comedies  which  would 
spring  from  the  downfall  of  an  idol  to  which  for  three 
centuries  a  whole  world  had  been  kneeling.  Glad 
fancy  makes  for  me  a  few  extracts  from  the  issue  of  a 
morning  paper  dated  a  week  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Blank's  discovery.  This  from  a  column  of  "  Literary 
Notes  "  :  "  From  Balham,  Sydenham,  Lewisham, 
Clapham,  Herne  Hill  and  Peckham  comes  news 
that  the  local  Shakespeare  Societies  have  severally 
met  and  decided  to  dissolve.  Other  suburbs  are 
expected  to  follow."  This  from  the  same  column : 
"  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  now  busily  engaged  on  a 
revised  edition  of  his  monumental  biography  of 
Shakespeare.  Yesterday  His  Majesty  the  King 
graciously  visited  Mr.  Lee's  library,  in  order  to  view 
personally  the  progress  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  com- 
plete form,  is  awaited  with  the  deepest  interest  in  all 
quarters."  And  this,  a  leaderette:  "Yesterday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  that  the  statue  of 
Shakespeare  in  Leicester  Square  should  be  removed. 
This  decision  was  arrived  at  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  few  days  the  well-known  effigy  has  been 
the  centre  of  repeated  disturbances,  and  is  already  con- 
siderably damaged.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  thus  in  our  midst  persons  capable 
of  doing  violence  to  a  noble  work  of  art  merely 
because  its  subject  is  distasteful  to  them.  But  even 
the  most  civilised  communities  have  their  fits  of  vandal- 
ism. *  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true.'  "  And 
this  from  a  page  of  advertisements  :  "  To  be  let 
OR  SOLD.  A  commodious  and  desirable  mansion  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Delightful  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens.  Hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  Within 
easy  drive  of  station.  Hitherto  home  of  Miss  Marie 
Corelli."  And  this,  again  from  the  "  Literary  Notes" 
"Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  in  town.  Yesterday,  at  the 
Authors'  Club,  he  passed  almost  unrecognised  by  his 
many  friends,  for  he  has  shaved  his  beard  and 
moustache,  and  has  had  his  hair  cropped  quite  closely 
to  the  head.  This  measure  he  has  taken,  he  says, 
owing  to  the  unusually  hot  weather  prevailing."  A 
sonnet,  too,  printed  in  large  type  on  the  middle  page, 
entitled  "To  Shakespeare"  signed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  and  beginning  thus  : 

"  O  undetected  during  so  long  years, 
Most  irrepleviably  infamous. 
Stand  forth  .  .  ." 

A  cable,  too,  from  "  Our  Own  Correspondent"  in  New 
York:  "This  afternoon  the  'Etruria'  came  into 
harbour.  Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who  had  come  over  in  personal  charge  of 
Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage,  his  purchase  of  which  for 
;^2, 000,000  excited  so  much  attention  on  your  side  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Blank's  sensational  revelations 
not  having  been  published  to  the  world  till  two  days 
after  the  'Etruria'  left  Liverpool,  the  millionaire 
collector  had,  of  course,  no  cognisance  of  the  same. 
On  disembarking,  he  proceeded  straight  to  the  Customs 
Office,  and  inquired  how  much  duty  was  to  be  imposed 
on  the  cottage.  On  being  courteously  informed  that 
the  article  would  be  passed  into  the  country  free  of 
charge,   he  evinced   considerable   surprise,      I  then 
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ventured  to  approach  Mr.  Morgan  and  to  hand  him  a 
journal  containing  the  cabled  summary  of  Mr.  Blank's 
disclosures,  which  he  proceeded  to  peruse.  His  com- 
ments I  must  reserve  for  the  next  mail,  the  cable  clerks 
here  demurring  to  their  transmission."  Max. 


THE  GUILDHALL  AND  THE  ART  OF 
EXHIBITION. 

ON  Friday  of  last  week  I  was  arrested  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  by  the  three  Desperate  Shadows 
that  are  to  crown  the  Gate  of  Hell,  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  drawing  near  found  that  the  Sociil'te  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts,  which  now  lodges  back  to  back 
with  the  older  Salon  in  the  Grand  Palais,  was  open- 
ing its  doors  to  a  Presidential  visit.  Borne  along 
in  the  wake  of  many  honourable  hats  I  did  my 
Salon  in  an  atmosphere  of  homage  and  scamper 
rather  than  of  criticism  ;  large  painted  scenes  in  which 
Monsieur  Loubet  played  a  corresponding  part  floated 
past  on  the  banks  like  a  dream  within  a  dream  ;  at 
another  bend  of  the  river  stood  the  large  stylish  family 
of  M.  Carolus  Duran,  at  another  a  very  blue  earthy 
paradise  by  M.  Besnard,  full  of  bland  fauns  and  kind 
nymphs.  Then  I  swam  with  difficulty  through  a  night- 
mare passage  of  New  Art  beds,  and  came  to  land  in  a 
quiet  bay,  filled  with  rather  Interesting  sketches  of  some 
Eastern  place  by  M.  Leopold  Stevens.  The  last  impres- 
sion, as  the  first,  was  of  Rodin  ;  Victor  Hugo's  head, 
cinders  of  fire. 

Back  in  London  on  the  Saturday  I  discovered,  rather 
late  in  the  day,  that  there  was  an  exhibition  of  French 
and  English  Eighteenth-Century  Painting  at  the  Guild- 
hall. On  Monday  I  returned,  and  again  unwittingly 
became  involved  in  official  homage.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  M.  Cambon  were  exchanging  international 
courtesies  before  a  magnificent  assembly,  and  Wilson 
and  Gainsborough  competed  with  gorgeous  sheriff's 
and  aldermen.  These  glories  of  our  blood  and  State 
are  substantial  things,  not  shadows,  and  many  a 
meaner  beauty  that  might  have  poorly  satisfied  my  eyes 
was  eclipsed  when  such  luminaries  rose,  to  move  votes 
of  thanks. 

Mr.  Temple  and  the  City  Fathers  deserve  every  vote 
they  got ;  the  exhibition  is  a  delightful  one,  and  my 
scrappy  view  must  do  it  injustice.  But  the  picture 
season  presses  thick  upon  us,  so  I  must  give  my  notes 
for  what  they  are  worth.  To  begin  with,  the  mixture 
of  French  and  English  is  an  advantage.  There  is 
no  more  pernicious  habit,  if  we  consider  the  natural 
pleasure  to  be  got  from  pictures,  than  the  museum 
.  habit  of  arranging  everything  by  nation,  "school", 
and  period.  To  do  this  is  to  reiterate  a  note 
till  the  sense  for  it  is  exhausted,  ceases  to  take  the  full 
intention  of  a  work,  and  can  only  employ  itself  dryly  in 
measuring  degrees  of  force  and  skill.  Palmas  and 
Bonifazios  should  never  be  multiplied  in  the  same 
gallery  with  Titian  ;  they  should  be  distributed 
singly  where  no  Titian  is,  and  there  awake  a 
kind  of  possibility  in  absence  of  a  Titian.  For 
this  reason  the  Salon  Carr^  in  the  Louvre  or 
the  central  gallery  at  the  Wallace  Collection  is 
the  right  way  of  exhibiting  ;  our  National  Gallery  way 
is  the  wrong.  Recently  at  the  Louvre  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  museum  method.  Rembrandt's 
Supper  at  Emmaus",  for  example,  has  been  banished 
to  the  departmental  hutches  of  Dutch  art  that  surround 
the  new  dreary  shrine  of  the  Luxembourg  Rubens 
series.  This  kind  of  concentration  camp  for  painters 
is  detestable.  Rembrandt,  Ver  Meer,  De  Hoogh, 
I  the  best  carousers  and  the  best  still-lifers,  ought  to 
I  be  let  out  on  parole  from  the  ruck  of  school  speci- 
I  mens.  If  this  is  true  of  a  school,  it  is  doubly 
true  of  individuals  ;  no  man  should  he  allowed  to 
hackney  himself :  to  say  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times 
over  in  one  place  better  and  worse,  in  sickness  and  health. 
Paris  yields  a  notable  recent  instance  of  this.  Gustave 
Moreau,  by  his  bequest,  aided  by  the  generous  devo- 
tion of  a  friend,  is  to  be  seen,  almost  complete,  in  a 
1  single  house.  All  the  hoard  of  his  studies  sketches  and 
I  pictures,  buried  in  a  napkin  during  his  life,  is  handed 
over  to  the  public  in  a  block.  Turner  made  the  same 
[mistake  with  us,  Mr.  Watts  is  making  it.  At 
14  Rue   de   la  Rochefoucauld  you  find  this  stored- 


up  debauch  of  fantasy  in  such  profusion  that  the 
fantastic  becomes  commonplace.  Three  floors  of  a 
large  house  are  packed  with  pictures  ;  they  overflow 
into  pantries  and  passages  ;  and  that  is  only  the 
beginning  of  it  ;  for  every  panel  in  the  place  is  one  of  a 
revolving  system  that  opens  out  a  series  of  a  dozen  or 
more  studies.  I  will  not  stay  here  to  discuss  their 
absolute  value,  but  a  distribution  would  put  the 
talent  out  to  better  usury  :  it  would  be  more 
stimulating  to  find  one  of  those  inventions  singly, 
were  it  in  the  waiting-room  of  a  railway  station, 
and  so  have  the  imaginative  attack  made  once  and 
sharply,  than  thus  to  plod  through  the  workshop  and 
diary  of  a  spirit,  testing  on  a  growing  callousness  the 
sharpening  and  bluntmg  of  the  weapon.  A  painter's 
works  ought  to  be  sold,  rarely  given  :  they  should  pass 
through  the  sieve  of  the  market,  of  oblivion,  be  scattered 
and  part  destroyed,  and  the  essential  residue  only  col- 
lected in  the  end.  Fire  and  the  limekiln  and  the  earth 
have  helped  to  give  the  fragments  of  Greek  art  their 
power :  presently  we  shall  have  dug  up  too  much. 
It  is  a  waste  of  pity,  moreover,  to  consider 
the  "student  of  art"  in  arranging  galleries.  The 
more  obstacles  we  put  in  his  way,  the  happier  he  really 
is,  however  he  may  grumble.  If  all  painters  of  the 
past  were  arranged  like  Gustave  Moreau,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  him  to  do.  And  what  is  more — when 
the  museum  collection  and  arrangement  of  art  is  com- 
plete, not  only  the  critic's  occupation  will  be  gone, 
but  the  artist's.  Before  the  spectacle  of  all  possible 
varieties  of  art,  all  links  complete,  all  shades  illus- 
trated, he  will  be  paralysed.  When  the  museums  are 
complete,  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  loose 
the  Huns,  to  burn  them  down  or  scatter  their  contents 
to  the  four  winds. 

But  I  digress  upon  an  absurdly  narrow  text.    It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  mixture  of  two  nations  in  an 
exhibition,  but  at  the  Guildhall  also  the  fallacy  of  school 
and  period  stuff's  and  weakens  the  collection.  Chardin 
shines  out,  but  Watteau  is  only  dimmed  by  the  impertect 
or  unlikely  pieces  shown  here  under  his  name.  '  Nor  is 
Chardin  himself  quite  judiciously  treated.    There  are 
two  still-lifes,  the  ham,  and  the  melon  with  a  cauliflower, 
of  first-rate  excellence,  worthy  to  be  put  beside  the 
National  Gallery  loaf  and  one   or  two   examples  in 
the  Louvre.     A   third,    the   eggs,  &c.,  is   good  in 
the   second   rank.      But   the   sign-pieces    up  above 
are   coarse   stupid   stuff  compared  with  these,  mere 
curiosities,    with   good    bits    in   them.     And  down 
below,    in    the   big    gallery   is   a   picture  described 
as  the  "  Chateau  de  Cartes  "  of  1841  and  a  replica  of  M. 
Doucet's  picture.    Now  the  true  Chardin  of  1841  is  in 
the  Louvre,  and  is  a  lovely  piece  of  work,  all  wonderful 
tender  air- grey  about  the  face  of  the  boy.    This  is  a 
crude  affair,  that,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a  Chardin, 
should  never  be  shown  for  his.    M.  Doucet's  diff'ers 
from  both.     I  should   propose,  then,  to  reduce  the 
Chardins  by  three,  or  perhaps  four,  so  as   to  get 
the  sharpest  sensation  from  him.    Then  I  should  bring 
beside  or  between  them  an  adorable  Wilson,  the  "  Lake 
of  Nemi ",  a  wonder  of  silver  cloud,  fat  blue-green  and 
the   right   brown.     Then   there  are  Gainsborough's 
Cuyp  cows  and  luminous  sky,  with  Gainsborough's 
vibrating  touch  waking  up  the  Dutch  placidity.  For 
the  Turnerian  beauty  of  its  distance,  too,  his  other 
landscape  (painted  at  20)  might  come  in,  though  the 
market  cart  ambles  off^  into  another  picture.    And  the 
little  Gabriel  St.  Aubin  should  be  kept — all  nerve  and 
pleasure.    One  Watteau,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  a  beau- 
tiful striped  dress,  Fragonard's  turkeys  and  "  Foire  de  St. 
Cloud  "  and  a  Lancret  or  two.    Perhaps,  for  its  tone,  a 
badly  drawn  child's  head  by  Greuze.    There  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  would  occupy  the  attention  agreeably  if 
the  vivider  things  were  not  present,  but  it  is  not  the 
day  of  Boucher,  of  Drouais  or  Largilliere  when  Chardin 
or  Wilson  is  in  full  flower.     Even  such  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds  portraits  as  are  shown  are  left  over  for  a 
second  meal.    The  ham,  the  melon  and  the  cauliflower 
raised  to  this  glory  are  enough  for  one  day. 

I  recommend  rather  as  dessert  one  or  two  pictures 
that  make  no  great  claim  on  the  faculties  but  are 
surprising  and  amusing  to  come  across.  At  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition  some  of  the  "  maudits",  the  luckless 
painters  who  get  crowded  out  of  the  middle  places  of 
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fame  anci  yet  were  at  times  remarkably  good,  came  out 
into  the  sun.  Trutat,  Boissard,  Bazille  were  amon^  the 
more  recent  of  those  occasional  artists.  So,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, there  turns  upa  long  lost  Penny  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  being  with  a  devotion  equally  pronounced 
for  moral  improvement  and  precise  still  life.  Con- 
temporary with  Greuze,  he  rebuked  profligacy  by 
painting  a  gouty  leg  (Virtue  has  never  lacked  its 
witness  in  the  English  school)  and  did  it  so  nicely 
that  the  breeches  and  stocking  are  quite  charming, 
and  would  win  respect  from  les  Hogarth  et  les  Frith 
de  nos  jours  at  the  New  English  Art  Club.  The 
Rev.  W.  Peters,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  sad 
dog  (No.  74).  The  eighteenth  century  always  hid 
a  smiling  face  behind  a  frowning  virtue,  and  it  is 
altogether  delightful  of  the  Guildhall  committee  to 
have  illustrated  the  tolerant  clerical  Peters  and  the 
stern  lay  Penny  together.  Another  remarkable  still- 
lifer  is  Highmore,  a  contemporary  of  Hogarth.  Never 
was  a  sentimental  pose  matched  with  a  more  conscien- 
tious woodenness  than  in  his  portrait  (56)  but  he  comes 
off  well  in  the  grey  and  orange  of  the  dress.  An 
uncomfortable  head  is  put  down  as  "  Malcolm  the 
Murderess  "  by  Hogarth.  I  feel  doubtful  of  the  red 
shadows  as  being  Hogarth's,  and  of  "  Malcolm  "  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  think  the  lady's  eye  means  murder. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  continue  to  fetch,  in 
moderation,  the  unfamous  painters  out  of  their  corners, 
and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  in  future  they  ignore 
periods  and  countries.  If  Mr.  Temple  were  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  sales  of  the  year  and  impress  the  most 
interesting  pictures  that  come  under  the  hammer,  he 
would  secure  a  very  interesting  exhibition. 

D.  S.  M. 


MUSICAL  REPUTATIONS  REVISED. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  the  reader  clearly  understands  that 
this  series  of  articles  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history 
of  English  music.  A  hundred  columns  of  this  Review 
would  not  be  enough  for  the  purpose.  All  I  wish  is  to 
deal  with  the  most  significant  men  of  each  generation, 
leaving  the  smaller  ones,  even  when  they  have  done 
really  good  work  in  its  way,  to  look  after  themselves. 
One  cannot  really  "place"  small  men,  the  minor 
poets  of  music.  So  when  I  arrive  at  the  Mendelssohn 
period  there  is  no  one  save  Sterndale  Bennett  to  deal 
with.  He  was  a  man  of  distinct  individuality,  un- 
doubted genius  ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  only  an 
abnormal  amount  of  modesty  prevented  him  from 
doing  all  that  was  in  him  to  do.  He  was  an 
Englishman  and  he  could  not  forget  it.  He 
seemed  to  share  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
that  no  Englishman  could  be  an  original  musician. 
He  unfortunately  tried  to  become  a  German.  He 
lived  in  Germany  as  long  as  he  could  ;  he  adopted 
the  German  manner  of  writing  which  was  in  vogue  at 
the  time  ;  and  he  returned  to  England  a  tenth-rate 
German  composer  to  end  his  days  ingloriousiy  as 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  com- 
monly said — with  the  air  of  the  statement  being  a 
truism  which  requires  no  proof — that  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Mendelssohn.  That  is  preposterous.  He  had  an 
original  gift  of  his  own  and  oiily  was  afraid  to  let  him- 
self go.  Though  in  his  delicacy  and  refinement  and 
light  fancy  he  certainly  did  resemble  Mendelssohn,  he 
no  more  imitated  Mendelssohn  than  did  Schumann. 
He  simply  availed  himself  of  the  common  German 
technique  of  his  period,  a  technique  which  was  so 
useful  to  Mendelssohn,  and  was  so  much  used  by 
Mendelssohn,  that  the  unthinking  and  uninquiring  have 
come  to  the  hasty  and  foolish  conclusion  that  Men- 
delssohn invented  it.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  speak 
after  the  event  ;  but  as  a  great  admirer  of  Bennett  I  may 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  the  remark  that  if  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  forget  all  about  the  time  he  lived  in,  and  all 
about  the  men  who  were  scribbling  exercises  by  his  side 
in  his  student  days,  and  if  he  had  gone  back  for  his 
early  models  to  the  huge  men  who  preceded  him — say 
Beelh  )ven  and  Schubert  he  would  have  achieved  great 
things.  As  it  is,  he  did  little.  A  few  of  his  piano 
pieces,  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  orchestral  things, 
these  are  all  that  are  remembered  or  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  could  never  have  stood  among  the 


greatest  men ;  but  had  he  dared  to  be  himself,  an 
English  musician  of  genius,  his  work  might  very  well 
have  remained  as  a  landmark  in  our  musical  history. 
Perhaps  there  was  one  other  thing  that  was  missing. 
He  dared  not  admit  to  himself  that  he  felt  deeply  about 
anything.  He  came  into  an  age  when  Englishmen 
assumed  that  they  possessed  all  fine  qualities  save  that 
of  fine  feeling.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  the  thought 
of  the  mystery  of  human  life,  or  of  the  tremendous 
mystery  of  death,  aroused  any  emotion  in  him,  he 
must  have  run  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
unworthy  of  a  man,  and  that  man  an  Englishman. 
No  one  arrives  at  creating  great  art  works  by  suppress- 
ing his  feelings.  And  whether  this  judgment  of 
Sterndale  Bennett  is  right  or  wrong,  there  remains  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  finely  tempered  character,  of 
wonderful  power  of  invention,  has  left  little  behind  him 
of  any  value  to  the  world,  and  in  that  little  little  of 
himself  save  a  vague  melancholy  mood. 

A  number  of  other  men  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
mere  mention  of  their  names.  Pearsall,  Hatton,  Hugh 
Pearson,  Barnett — none  of  them  left  a  footprint  in 
the  sands  of  time.  Hatton  will  be  remembered  longest 
of  them  all,  for  did  he  not  write  songs  which  are  still 
sung  at  smoking  concerts  ?  The  Mendelssohn  period 
was  the  worst  we  have  ever  known  in  England.  The 
imitators  of  Handel  were  bad  enough ;  it  was  bad 
enough  to  be  mere  echoes  of  the  voice  of  a  giant ;  but 
to  be  the  echoes  of  such  a  small  man  as  Mendelssohn 
was  infinitely  worse.  And  for  many  years  every 
English  composer  conceived  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
echo  Mendelssohn.  The  critics  both  amateur  and 
professional  said  so  ;  and  the  composers  themselves 
thought  so.  They  either  imitated  Mendelssohn  direct 
or  tried  to  make  a  curious  amalgam  of  the  styles  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Handel.  They  wrote  oratorios,  and  I 
have  examined  many  of  them  ;  and  I  swear  that  no 
more  lamentable  productions  exist — or  I  might  say  have 
ceased  to  exist.  One  need  not  waste  a  moment  on  dis- 
cussing them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  Wagner  had  been 
in  this  country,  and  although  his  music  was  accessible 
to  the  enthusiastic,  to  the  men  who  wished  to  get  out  of 
the  old  worn  rut  and  do  something  new,  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  composers  to 
do  anything  new  until  Gounod  came  to  this  country,  in 
1870,  I  believe.  Had  not  the  war  broken  out  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  had  not  Germany  proved 
itself  the  better  man,  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that 
we  should  have  had  any  Goring  Thomas,  any  Parry, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  and  the  rest  of  a  very  sorry 
crowd.  However,  Gounod  came  here  and  produced  a 
good  deal  of  his  music  ;  and  later  on  he  revived  oratorio 
with  one  of  the  worst  oratorios  ever  written,  the 
*'  Redemption  ".  After  that  all  our  men  went  to  work 
in  earnest.  The  only  one  who  frankly  aped  Gounod 
was  the  late  Goring  Thomas.  I  don't  know  in  what 
year  he  wrote  his  "Esmeralda",  and  it  really  matters 
very  little.  He  was  simply  Gounod  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  energy.  Excepting  for  a  few  songs  one 
hears  nothing  of  his  nowadays.  He  had  a  talent,  a 
tenth-rate  talent,  I  should  say  ;  and  he  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  great  man.  By 
his  premature  death  we  may  have  lost  some  agreeable 
music  ;  but  we  certainly  lost  nothing  great.  Yet, 
imitator  though  he  was,  he  was  less  conventional,  iess 
dry  and  pedantic,  than  the  crowd  of  men  who  came 
along  with  him  or  followed  him.  A  single  exception 
mustbe  made,  Sullivan,  with  whom  I  willdeal  next  week. 
For  this  crowd  of  the  "  Renaissance  ",  of  this  re  birth  of 
music  in  England,  included  the  following  well-known 
names  :  Cowen,  Mackenzie,  Stanford,  Parry.  There 
was  another  gentleman  whom  a  portion  of  the  press  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  convince  us  was  a  great  composer, 
Mr.  Corder.  But  that  gentleman  I  dismiss  at  once  as 
a  mere  writer  of  students'  exercises.  Having  read  his 
music,  having  heard— it  is  true  many  years  ago— an 
opera  of  his,  I  simply  decline  to  discuss  him  as  a 
serious  composer.  No  doubt  he  was  serious  enough  in 
intention  ;  but  of  the  actual  achievement  the  less  said 
the  better.  There  is  not  space  for  a  proper  discussion 
of  these  "  Renaissance"  men  this  week,  so  I  will  clear 
the  ground  for  my  next  article,  in  which  I  will  deal 
with  Stanford  and  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  Sullivan, 
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by  finishing  with  Parry,  "  the  English  Bach  ".  Now 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  may  be  an  excellent,  kindly 
gentleman  ;  he  may  give  excellent  dinners  ;  but  I 
cannot  accept  him  as  an  English  or  any  other 
kind  of  Bach.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  he 
is  the  most  amateurish  composer  living.  I  have 
studied  his  accessible  scores — one  hires  them,  in  manu- 
script, from  Messrs.  Novello — with  extreme  care  ;  and 
I  declare  there  is  no  sign  of  any  mastery  over  a  genuine 
technique.  One  reads,  and  the  stuff  appears  muddled  ; 
one  hears  the  music,  and  it  sounds  muddled.  Well  do 
I  remember  his  *'  King  Saul",  given  at  the  Albert  Hall 
some  years  ago,  a  symphony,  in  E  I  think,  played  by 
Richler,  a  Magnificat,  sung  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  and 
many  other  things  ;  I  listened  to  them  all  without  preju- 
dice, and  I  never  heard  a  fine  passage,  never  received  a 
moment's  pleasure  nor  any  other  sensation  save  one  of 
intense  boredom.  The  music  never  starts  into  life ; 
or,  to  vary  the  trope,  never  crystallises  into  a  definite 
beautiful  form.  There  are  no  great  themes  ;  and  such 
substitutes  for  themes  as  there  are,  are  simply  treated 
in  schoolmaster  style.  There  is  no  intention  dis- 
coverable save  that  of  covering  music  paper.  The 
truth  is  that  Parry  has  nothing  to  say,  and  unless 
an  artist  has  something  to  say  he  never,  if  a  bull 
may  be  allowed,  learns  to  say  it :  to  acquire  a  great 
technique  a  man  must  be  whipped  and  stung  by  the 
something  in  his  brain  that  seeks  to  be  expressed. 
Parry's  choice  of  subjects — "Job",  "Saul"  and  the 
rest — alone  shows  him  to  be  of  unoriginal  ways  of 
thought.  The  only  thing  of  his  I  like  is  the  music  to 
the  "  Frogs  "  of  Aristophanes  which  Mr.  Terry  per- 
formed at  Leatherhead  some  years  ago.  It  is  brisk, 
sometimes  pretty,  amusing.  But  to  have  written  it  does 
not  make  one  an  "  English  Bach  ". 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  BRITISH  LIFE  OFFICES. 

ALMOST  every  day  at  this  time  of  year  one  or  some 
reports  are  received  from  insurance  companies, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  hardened  and 
methodical  critic  to  analyse  these  accounts  without 
being  impressed  by  the  greatness  of  the  majority  of 
British  lite  oflSces.  The  accounts  and  the  statements 
almost  without  exception  give  proof  of  the  attention 
that  is  paid  to  security,  of  the  care  that  is  exercised  in 
the  management,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  given  to  the 
interests  of  policy-holders.  There  is  no  business  in  the 
world  which  is  conducted  on  the  whole  on  so  high  a 
plane  as  that  of  British  life  assurance.  If  any  feature 
is  in  the  least  degree  unsatisfactory  it  is  frequently 
emphasised  rather  than  concealed.  If  it  is  in  any  way 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future  this 
course  is  adopted  without  hesitation  ;  and,  while  con- 
ducted in  the  most  business-like  way,  a  "professional" 
tone  prevails  throughout,  which  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  purely  "  business  "  way  in  which  life  assurance 
is  conducted  in  America  and  other  countries. 

The  report  of  the  British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Office 
Is  a  happy  illustration  of  these  characteristics.  The 
office  is  one  which  has  been  making  very  sound  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past  ;  its  reserves  have  been 
strengthened,  its  expenditure  decreased,  and  a  satis- 
factory development  maintained.  The  report  gives 
proof  of  these  things  but  does  not  emphasise  or  boast 
about  them.  Take  for  instance  the  important  feature 
of  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  ;  it  is  stated 
that  the  rate  earned  was  ;^2>  ^5^-  P^^  cent,  after 
deduction  of  Income  Tax.  Calculated  in  the  more 
usual,  and  perhaps  the  correct  manner,  the  return  is 
jCj  '7-^-  .V^-  PS""  cent.  ;  while  if  Income  Tax  were  not 
deducted  it  would  appear  to  be  over  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  under  statement  of  this  strong  feature, 
though  of  little  importance  in  itself,  is  an  indication  of 
candour  which  is  frequently  absent  from  other  business 
statements. 

It  would  have  been  easy  also  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  expenditure  to  premium  income  has 
shown  a  very  large  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
normal  expenditure  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  increase  an  insurance  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  decrease  the  rate  of  expenditure.  But 
this  is  what  the  British  Empire  has  done,  though  the 


report  says  scarcely  anything  about  it.  The  mortality 
experienced  during  the  year  has  been  less  than  was 
expected  and  provided  for,  and  from  these  three  sources, 
interest,  economy  of  management,  and  favourable 
mortality  a  very  satisfactory  profit  has  resulted. 

A  valuation  of  the  liabilities  was  made  as  at  the  end 
of  1901,  and,  following  the  course  which  has  been  con- 
sistently adopted  for  many  years  past,  a  considerable 
sum  has  been  devoted  to  strengthening  the  reserves. 
The  liabilities  have  been  valued  by  the  new  British  Offices 
table,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  These  tables  have 
only  lately  been  published  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
and  we  are  as  yet  little  familiar  with  the  effect  upor> 
the  reserves  of  employing  the  new  basis.  The  experi- 
ence of  this  valuation  should  enable  Mr.  Ryan,  the 
actuary  of  the  office,  to  publish  some  interesting' 
remarks  on  the  question. 

The  company  has  a  considerable  business  in  Canada, 
a  country  where  the  rates  of  premium  charged  are  less 
than  those  adopted  in  this  country.  The  Canadian 
policies  were  formerly  valued  on  a  3.^  per  cent,  basis, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  reserves  have  been  set 
aside  to  provide  for  these  policies  on  the  assumption 
that  only  3  per  cent,  will  be  earned.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  course  has  been  adopted  by  any  other  com- 
pany doing  business  in  Canada,  but  in  view  of  the 
falling  rate  of  interest  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt,  although  it  involves 
the  absorption  of  the  surplus  in  the  Canadian  section, 
and  the  declaration  of  no  bonus  for  the  past  two  years. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  lower  rates  of  premium 
are  really  equivalent  to  a  substantial  bonus  from  the 
outset,  the  Canadian  policy-holders  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction.  Considering  the  tendency  to  equalisa- 
tion in  the  rates  of  interest  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  charging  lower  rates 
of  premium  to  Canadian  policy-holders,  on  account  of 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  formerly  prevailing  in  Canada, 
have  lost  much  of  their  force,  and  not  improbably  many- 
Canadian  policy-holders  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
option  offered  by  the  directors  to  pay  the  English  rates 
of  premium  and  receive  the  English  rates  of  bonus. 

The  bonus  was  maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  at  the 
two  previous  valuations,  being  a  reversionary  addition 
of  25^.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  General  section,  and 
2JS.  6d.  in  the  Temperance  section,  which,  considering 
that  the  rates  of  premium  charged  are  considerably- 
lower  than  the  average  at  the  most  usual  ages  for 
effecting  assurance,  constitutes  an  excellent  result. 

"The  directors  are  satisfied  that  the  company  was 
never  In  a  stronger  or  more  prosperous  position  than 
now."  The  accounts  which  are  published  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  periodical  Valuation  Returns,  more  than 
justify  this  somewhat  modest  statement  in  regard  to 
the  present  position  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
office. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR   R.    BULLER'S  CENSURE  OF 

SIR  C.  WARREN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REViEvsf. 

2  Pump  Court,  Temple,  24  April,  1902. 

Sir, — The  subjoined  comparison  of  certain  state- 
ments in  Sir  R.  Buller's  confidential  Note  with  the 
telegrams  which  he  sent  to  the  War  Office  during  the 
course  of  the  fighting  before  Splon  Kop,  will,  I  think, 
prove  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  telegrams 
are  given  as  published  in  the  "Times"  :  for  the  narra- 
tive of  events  I  am  myself  solely  responsible.  If  you 
should  be  able  to  find  space  tor  this  letter  I  hope 
in  a  subsequent  communication  to  show  the  bearing  of 
this  evidence  upon  Sir  Charles  Warren's  request  for  the 
publication  of  further  documents. 

General  Buller's  Confi- 
dential Note. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  force  at  "  Boer  Camp  on  Spion  Kop, 

Trichard's  [17th]  was  a  surprise  16  January.  .  .  it  became  known 

to  the  enemy,  who  were  not  in  to-day  that  300   British  crossed 

strength.    Sir  C.  Warren,  instead  the  Pont  Drift  .   .   .  Towards 

of  feeling  for  the  enemy,  elected  5  o'clock  alarm  was  givea  tliat 
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to  spend  two  whole  days  in  pass- 
ing his  baggage.  During  this  time 
the  enemy  received  reinforcements 
and  strengthened  his  position." 


"By  the  23rd  I  calculated  that 
the  enemy,  who  were  about  600 
strong  on  the  i6th,  were  not  less 
than  15,000  and  General  White 
confirmed  this  estimate.  We  had 
really  lost  our  chance  by  Sir  C. 
Warren's  slowness. " 


"On  the  19th  he  [Warren] 
attacked  and  gained  a  consider- 
able advantage." 


"On  the  20th,  instead  of  pur- 
suing it,  he  divided  his  force,  and 
gave  General  Clery  a  separate 
command. " 


"On  the  2ist  I  find  that  his 
right  was  in  advance  of  his  left 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  batteries, 
six,  were  crowded  on  one  small 
position  on  his  rv^hl,  while  his 
left  was  unprotected  by  artillery, 
and  I  had  come  out  to  lell  him 
that  the  enemy  on  that  (lank  had 
received  a  reinforccmcnl  of  at 
least  2,500.  I  suggested  a  better 
distribution  of  his  batteries,  which 
he  agreed  to  lo  some  extent,  but 
he  would  not  advance  his  left,  and 
I  found  that  he  had  divided  his 
fighting  line  into  three  indepen- 
dent commands— independent  of 
each  other  and  apparently  inde- 


the  British  forces  were  advanc- 
ing ..." 

(Reuter  in  "  Times",  22  January, 
1900.) 

General  Warren  reached  Tri- 
chard's  (or  Trigaard's)  by  night 
march  from  Springfield  Camp  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th.  He 
estimated  the  time  of  passage  at 
48  hours  ;  the  column  was  actu- 
ally passed  over  in  36  hours.  No 
baggage  was  taken  except  food 
for  4  days,  cooking-pots,  and 
great  coats.  The  passage  of  the 
artillery  took  most  time. 

The  two  days  mentioned  by 
General  Buller  are  the  17th 
(morning)  to  the  l8th  (evening). 

On  the  17th  Lord  Dundonald 
and  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre. The  pontoon  was 
built,  two  brigades  were  passed 
over,  and  the  passage  of  the  guns 
and  waggons  was  commenced 
under  cover  of  the  two  brigades 
which  were  opposed  by  the  Boers 
in  force.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was 
present  up  to  the  evening. 

On  the  1 8th  the  two  brigades 
advanced  but  could  not  cross  the 
Boer  fire,  as  they  were  strongly 
intrenched  for  5  miles  on  our  right 
flank.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
were  reconnoitred,  Lord  Dun- 
donald was  in  action  and  asked 
for  help,  and  the  baggage  was 
brought  over  by  9.45  p.m. 

The  fact  was  that  the  main 
force  of  Boers  lay  behind  the 
position  which  General  Warren 
was  ordered  to  attack,  and  not 
behind  the  position  in  front  of 
General  Buller  at  Potgieter's. 
The  intelligence  reports  showed  a 
very  large  force  of  Boers  at  Acton 
Homes,  and  behind  Spion  Kop. 
At  Groote  Hoek  there  were  100 
waggons  drawing  supplies  from  a 
large  base  camp  at  Acton  Homes, 
and  this  force  had  been  concen- 
trating there  ever  since  January 
9th.  The  reports  also  showed 
that  all  the  Boers  who  filled  the 
trenches  in  front  of  Potgieter's 
were  residing  in  camp  undercover 
of  Spion  Kop. 

On  the  tgth  General  Warren 
sent  his  guns  and  waggons  to 
Venter's  Spruit.  The  two 
brigades  occupied  hills  on  right, 
and  General  Warren  reconnoitred 
and  found  a  way  of  attack. 

On  the  20th  General  Warren 
ordered  a  grand  attack  and  cap- 
tured the  Rangeworth  Hills. 

"  Spearman's  Camp,  20  January, 
9.4  P.M. 

"General  Clery  with  part  of 
Warren's  force  has  been  in  action 
from  6  A.M.  till  7  p.m.  to-day. 

"  By  judicious  use  of  his  artil- 
lery he  has  fought  his  way  up, 
capturing  ridge  after  ridge,  for 
about  three  miles. 

"Troops  are  now  bivouacking 
on  ground  he  has  gained,  but 
main  position  is  still  in  front  of 
them. 

"  Casualties  not  heavy.  .  .  ." 

(General  Buller's  telegram  to 
War  Office  published  in  "  Times" 
22  January,  1900,) 

On  the  2ist  General  Warren 
swung  round  his  left. 

"  Spearman's  Camp,  23  January, 
6.20  P.M. 
"  Warren  holds  the  position  he 
gained  two  days  ago  [i.e.  on  the 
2 1st]  In  front  of  him,  at  about 
1,400  yards,  is  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion west  of  Spion  Kop.  It  is 
on  higher  ground  lhan  Warren's 
position,  so  it  is  impossible  to  see 
into  it  properly.  It  can  only  be 
approached  over  bare  open  slopes. 
The  ridges  held  by  Warren  are  so 
steep  lhat  guns  cannot  be  ])laccd 
on  them,  but  we  are  shelling  the 
enemy's  position  with  howitzers 


"  The  days  went  on.  I  saw  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  General 
Warren  either  to  grapple  with 
the  situation  or  to  command  his 
force  himself.  ..." 


pendent  of  him,  as  he  told  me  he  and  field  artillery  placed  on  the 
could  not  move  any  batteries  lower  ground  behind  the  infantry, 
without  General  Clery's  consent. "      Enemy  reply  with  Creusot  and 

other  artillery.  In  this  duel  the 
advantage  rests  with  us,  as  we 
appear  to  be  searching  his  trenches, 
and  his  artillery  fire  is  not  causing 
us  much  loss." 

(Buller  to  War  Office.  "  Times," 
24  January,  1900.) 

"  Spearman's  Camp,  21  January, 
9  P.M. 

' '  Warren  has  been  engaged  all 
day,  chiefly  on  his  left,  which  he 
has  swung  forward  about  a  couple 
of  miles. 

"The  ground  is  very  difficult, 
and  as  the  fighting  is  all  the  time 
uphill  it  is  difficult  exactly  to  say 
how  much  we  gain,  but  I  think 
we  are  making  substantial  pro- 
gress. " 

(Buller  to  War  Office.    "  Times," 
22  January,  1900.) 

General  Warren  worked  his 
force  in  brigades  and  divisions 
according  to  the  army  regula- 
tions. He  did  not  interfere  with 
the  General  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  effect  some  movement,  when 
once  that  General  had  launched 
his  force.  Hence  his  reluctance 
to  take  away  General  Clery's 
guns. 

On  the  22nd  General  Warren 
pounded  the  Boer  positions  with 
his  artillery.  General  Euller  said 
that  an  attack  must  be  made  on 
the  left  i.e.  the  enemy's  right. 
A  council  was  assembled,  but 
this  council  decided  that  it  would 
entail  great  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
duce no  good  results.  Gen.  Warren 
then  suggested  that  Spion  Kop 
(on  the  right)  should  be  attacked. 
On  the  23rd  and  24th  -ipion  Kop 
was  occupied  and  abandoned. 

General  Warren  was  so  em- 
ployed by  General  Buller  on  two 
subsequent  occasions. 

Above  General  Buller  had 
written,  "  On  the  19th  he 
attacked  and  gained  a  consider- 
able advantage".  Also,  as  General 
Buller  was  not  present,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  seen  that  "  things 
were  not  going  well  ". 

It  remains  to  add  that  General  Warren's  plan 
was  not  to  send  the  cavalry  through  by  Acton 
Homes,  because  they  would  have  been  surrounded  by 
the  Boers  directly  they  had  entered  the  pl^in  ;  not  to 
send  the  infantry  merely  to  break  through  by  the  Fair 
View  road,  because  the  same  thing  would  have  happened 
in  their  case ;  but  to  pound  away  at  the  enemy  with 
artillery  and  drive  them  out  of  the  hills  before  advancing. 
As  the  Free  Staters  were  already  preparing  to  retire 
across  the  Drakenberg,  it  seems  possible,  to  say  the 
least,  that  if  General  Buller  had  not  interposed  and 
ordered  a  retirement.  General  Warren  would  have 
effected  his  purpose.  At  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  the 
view  of  the  general  situation  which  Genera!  Buller  held 
on  30  January  (the  date  of  his  despatch  and  covering 
Note),  differed  materially  from  that  expressed  by  him 
during  the  action.  In  his  despatch  he  wrote  ;  "  I  went 
on  to  Sir  Charles  Warren  on  23rd  ...  I  said  it  was 
too  dangerous  a  situation  to  be  prolonged,  and  that  he 
must  either  attack  or  I  should  withdraw  his  force  "  : 
whereas  on  the  23rd  at  6,20  p.m.,  he  had  telegraphed 
from  Spearman's  Camp  :  *'  In  this  duel  the  advantage 
rests  with  us,  as  we  appear  to  be  searching  his  [the 
enemy's]  trenches,  and  his  artillery  fire  is  not  causing 
us  much  loss."  * 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Basil  Worsfold, 


"  I  can  never  employ  him  again 
on  an  independent  command." 

"  On  the  19th  I  ought  to  have 
assumed  command  myself  ;  I  saw 
that  things  were  not  going  well  — 
indeed,  everyone  saw  that." 


THE  ANTI-BRITISH  DUTCH  CONSPIRACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony,  17  February,  1902. 

Sir, — As  a  Cape  Colonist  born,  and  having  lived 
amongst  the  Cape  Dutch  during  the  whole  of  my  life, 
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was,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  taken  aback  when 
reading  the  letter  from  a  Cape  Town  correspondent  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  wherein  the 
writer — who  professes  to  be  an  Englishman  of  twelve 
years'  residence  in  South  Africa  goes  on  to  declare, 
inter  alia,  that  "there  has  been  no  proof  adduced  of  a 
Dutch  anti-British  conspiracy  in  South  Africa  ".  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  little  some  Englishmen  with  a 
pro-Boer  bent  of  mind  do  learn  in  twelve  years. 

It  may  be  that  your  correspondent  is  a  little  shy  of  the 
word  "  conspiracy  "  :  the  term  however  is  quite  correct 
and  justifiable  since  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  populations 
of  the  British  Colonies  of  South  Africa  have  for  many 
years  conspired  with  the  two  Dutch  Republics  against 
British  influence  in  South  Africa.  Whether  it  be  called 
"  anti-British  conspiracy"  or  "  anti-British  policy  "  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Dutch  Afrikander  policy  aimed 
at  "kicking  England  out  of  South  Africa  for  ever" 
upon  the  first  opportunity.  If  England  was  prepared  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  South  Africa  and  hand  it  over 
to  the  Dutch,  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
If  on  the  other  hand  England  wished  to  retain  her 
Colonies  in  South  Africa,  no  earthly  power  could  have 
prevented  war  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  it  came 
the  better  for  England's  chance  of  holding  her  own. 
It  is  idle  for  any  man  at  this  date  to  pretend  that  the 
Dutch  of  South  Africa  have  never  seriously  intended  to 
drive  England  from  South  Africa.  The  idea  was  no 
secret.  It  has  been  openly  preached  from  the  platform, 
the  pulpit,  the  school,  and  the  press,  and  has  been  the 
openly  expressed  hope  and  dream  of  the  Dutch  people 
throughout  South  Africa  for  a  score  of  years  or  more. 
It  is  also  idle  for  any  rnan  at  this  date  to  assert  that 
the  Dutch  people  of  South  Africa  have  fought  or  are 
still  fighting  for  a  "  threatened  independence  ",  or  for 
liberty  and  equal  rights.  They  don't  want  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  Englishmen  in  South  Africa  :  nothing  of 
the  kind  :  they  want  to  be  "top  dog"  here.  It  is  for 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  that  they  began  the  war, 
and  it  is  for  this  they  still  are  contending.  The 
present  struggle  in  South  Africa  will  go  down 
to  history  not  as  the  struggle  for  independence  of 
a  handful  of  Dutch  patriots  in  the  little  Transvaal 
Republic,  but  as  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  between  Boer  and  Briton.  The  Boer  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Uitlander  population  of  the  Transvaal  was 
made  the  casus  belli,  but  the  real  issue  at  stake  was  the 
broad  one  of  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Paul  Kruger 
and  Europe  know  this.  The  annexing  of  British  terri- 
tory by  the  Boers  proved  this  to  the  world.  A  people 
"  struggling  for  independence  "  cannot  afford  to  carry 
out  plans  of  conquest. 

Passing  over  the  mass  of  convincing  evidence — 
documentary  and  other — of  a  Boer  conspiracy  to  drive 
England  out  of  South  Africa,  which  has  come  to  light 
during  the  last  two  years  or  more,  I  shall  merely  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  recent  corroborations  of  the  existence 
of  this  conspiracy  for  conquest. 

"In  a  recent  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Pan-German 
League  printed  in  New  York  and  written  by  the  Rev. 
Diedrich  von  Slooten,  lately  a  clergyman  in  the  South 
African  Republic,  the  writer  asks  that  the  voice  of 
Christian  America  should  be  raised  to  put  an  end  to  the 
South  African  war.  Mr.  Slooten  repeatedly  states  that 
the  Boer  aim  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  has  been 
to  drive  England  out  of  South  Africa,  and  in  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Boers  should  not  have  started 
the  war  he  says  that  Mr.  Kruger  was  divinely  com- 
manded to  do  so  ". 

The  following  extract  from  "0ns  Land"  affords 
ample  evidence  in  itself  of  the  openly  expressed 
intention  and  hope  of  the  Cape  Colonial  Dutch 
for  the  ousting  of  England  from  South  Africa,  and 
it  also  affords  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
anti  -  British  conspiracy.  A  year  before  the  war 
that  paper  said: — "When  one  considers  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Cape  Colony,  it  must  be  confessed  the 
future  does  not  appear  too  rosy.  The  majority  of  the 
Afrikander  nation  in  the  Cape  Colony  still  go  bent 
under  the  English  yoke.  The  free  section  (consisting) 
jof  the  two  Republics  is  very  small  compared  to  that 
;  portion  subject  to  the  stranger,  and,  whatever  may 
'be  our  private  opinion  one  thing  at  least  is 
certain,  namely,  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  1 


Cape  Colonial  Afrikanders,  the  Afrikander  cause  is  lost. 
The  two  Republics  by  themselves,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  the  stranger,  are  unable  to  continue  the  fight. 
One  day  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  master  will  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  and  then  the 
verdict  will  depend  upon  the  Cape  Colonial  Afrikanders. 
If  they  give  evidence  on  one  side  we  shall  win.  It  does 
not  help  a  brass  farthing  to  mince  matters.  This  is  the 
real  question  at  issue  ;  and  in  this  light  every  Afrikander 
must  see  it.  And  what  assistance  can  we  expect  from 
Afrikanders  in  the  Cape  Colony  ?  .  .  .  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  still  faithful,  and  will  even  gird  on 
the  sword  when  God's  time  comes  ".  That  is  strange 
language  to  address  to  loyalists,  but  we  never  remember 
that  it  was  repudiated  by  any  of  the  readers  of  "  Ons 
Land  ". 

The  Bond  watchword,  "  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  " 
meant  literally  and  actually,  "  Africa  for  the  Dutch  ", 
hence  the  otherwise  unintelligible  phrases,  "the 
Afrikander  nation  under  the  English  yoke",  "the 
Afrikander  cause  ",  &c.  Says  a  recent  Cape  contem- 
porary :  "There  is  disappointment  of  course.  The  men 
who  commenced  the  war  are  disappointed  for  they  have 
lost.  .  .  .  The  irreconcilables  are  so  bitter,  not  because 
there  was  no  conspiracy,  but  because  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy and  because  it  has  failed  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

"Cape  Colonist". 


ENGLAND  SPAIN  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tangier. 

Sir, — The  shipping  "combine"  may  make  English- 
men begin  to  think  at  last.  What  are  we  going  to  get 
out  of  all  this  Anglo-American  gush  ?  We  insulted 
Spain  in  order  to  please  America.  The  United  States, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  nothing  by  means  of  which  she 
can  do  good  to  England  whereas  Spain  has  much. 
The  United  States  cannot  stop  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  make  Gibraltar  useless,  and  this  most 
certainly  Spain  if  allied  to  France  can  do.  Spain 
holds  all  ports  of  refuge  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Port  Mahon.  Into  what  others  could  a  damaged  English 
fleet  steam  and  refit? 

Thus  I  contend  Spain,  not  the  United  States,  is 
pointed  out  by  nature  as  an  ally,  and  whilst  we 
English,  as  I  take  it,  wish  to  remain  the  friends  of  all 
the  world,  it  is  hard  to  do  so  when  insults  fall  thick 
and  fast  from  politicians  and  from  press  amongst  our 
"own  kith  and  kin  beyond  the  sea",  which  is  the 
way,  I  think,  our  press  describes  Americans. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 


GOLDSMITH  AND  CLASSIC  VERSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  14  April,  1902. 
Sir, — The  question  raised  by  you  as  to  what  sapphics 
and  hexameters  Goldsmith  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  essay  on  "Versification"  is  one  which  I  should  like 
to  see  answered  ;  but  the  answer  seems  to  depend  on 
the  date  to  be  assigned  to  Goldsmith's  essay.  In 
"Elements  of  Speech"  (1773),  by  John  Herries,  two 
sapphic  stanzas  figure  ;  before  that,  I  do  not  remember 
any  till  we  get  back  to  Dr.  Watts  (1709).  The  case  is 
very  similar  as  regards  hexameters.  In  1733  was  pub- 
lished "An  Introduction  of  the  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
Measures  into  British  Poetry",  containing  three  hexa- 
meter pieces  ;  while  no  others  seem  to  have  appeared 
till  1773,  which  saw  issued  "Vocal  Sounds",  by 
"Edward  Search"  [scilicet  Abraham  Tucker],  where 
some  excellent  remarks  on  quantity  are  followed  by 
specimens  of  hexameter  verse.  If  Goldsmith's  essay 
can  be  placed  as  late  as  1773,  it  is  probably  to  Herries 
and  Tucker  that  his  remark  refers,  unless,  of  course,  he 
speaks  of  unpublished  verses  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us. 

Referring  to  another  point  raised  by  you  in  the  same 
article,  may  I  say  that  Mitford  was  by  no  means 
the  first  to  detect  the  "double  consonant  fallacy"? 
Campion,  in  his  "Observations  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poesie"  (1602)  claimed  to  make  such  words  "common, 
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but  more  naturally  short,  because  in  their  pronunciation 
we  touch  but  one  of  those  double  letters  "  (Chap.  X.) ; 
and  other  writers  might  be  quoted.  To  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Mitford's  book,  however,  I  heartily  sub- 
scribe. Its  good  qualities  seem  to  me  even  more 
conspicuous  in  its  first  form,  the  anonymous  Essay  " 
of  1774,  than  in  its  more  pretentious  later  dress  as  the 
"Enquiry"  of  1804.  A  somewhat  scathing  review  of 
the  latter  appeared  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for 
July  1805  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  357).  This  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  "Mr.  George  Herbert",  but  I  imagine 
the  latter  name  may  be  a  slip  for  William.  Can  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  help  me  to  determine  with 
certainty  who  this  Mr.  Herbert  was? — I  am,  &c. 

T.  S.  Omond. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Crewe,  21  April,  1902. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  admirable  article  upon 
Girls'  Books  seems  entirely  to  preclude  the  girl  as  a 
theme  for  girls'  books.  For  he  writes  "  Truly  a  hard 
case  is  that  of  the  writer  of  stories  for  girls.  What  is 
she  to  do?  Her  employer's  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  the  average  girl  is  a  fool  ".  And  he  makes  out  a 
very  good  case  for  that  assumption.  For  he  goes  on 
"  she  [the  writer]  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
she  is  to  write  for  girls  she  can  only  write  about  girls  " 
and  "  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  unfortunate  writer  of 
such  books  can't  make  a  good  child's  story  out  of  the 
materials  to  which  they  are  condemned.  No  one 
could  .  .  .  [they]  are  so  limited  that  the  writer  of 
necessity  falls  back  on  the  love  theme  ".  Poor  girls  ! 
they  seem  indeed  to  be  fools,  they  are  so  empty 
of  interest  that  no  one  can  write  of  them  "  presenting 
merely  girls  for  girls' observation  "  without  producing 
a  "morbid  self-conceit"  in  the  reader. 

If  your  writer  had  condemned  unreservedly  the 
authors  of  "Helena  Thorpe"  and  the  rest  as  ridicu- 
lously incapable  of  interpreting  the  girl's  character,  we 
could  all  have  applauded  him,  but  he  tacitly  concedes 
that  they  have  done  their  best,  and,  using  all  the 
materials  at  their  command,  have  found  them  wanting 
in  all  healthful  qualities.  Surely  if  girls  can  take 
delight  in  boys'  books,  they  themselves  must  contain 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  books  wholesome, 
otherwise  they  would  have  no  sympathy  with  them. 

This  is  of  course,  simply  a  restatement  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  summing  up  of  the  whole  question 
"  books  for  boys  appeal  to  girls  because  they  appeal  to 
boys,  and  for  no  other  reason  ".  But  why  should  not 
the  study  of  girlhood  be  girl,  and  books  for  girls  appeal 
to  boys  because  they  appeal  to  girls,  and  for  no  other 
reason  ?  Rather  than  answer  these  questions  by  saying 
that  girlhood  contains  no  materials  for  healthy  stories, 
should  we  not  say  that,  as  yet,  no  writer  worthy  the 
name  has  used  the  girl  as  a  central  theme  for  a 
children's  book  and  that  not  the  interpretation  of  girl- 
hood to  girls  but  the  incompetent  interpreters  are 
responsible  for  the  sticky  sentiment  of  "  Girls'  Books  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  R.  Johnson, 

THE  CUCKOO'S  MATE  IN  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fitzroy  Street,  W.,  Wednesday. 
Sir, — Just  before  lunch  a  wryneck  settled  upon  the 
coping  of  a  little  balcony  outside  my  bedroom  window. 
The  bird  seemed  perfectly  well,  but  a  little  tired,  and 
remained  seated  quietly  for  quite  eight  minutes,  I 
should  say,  while  I  watched  it.  It  was  not  more  than 
three  feet  away  from  where  I  stood.  Presently — on 
my  opening  the  door  that  leads  into  the  balcony — but 
not  immediately  even  then,  it  flew  off  on  to  a  roof  in 
London  Street.  I  suppose  the  creature  was  on  its  way 
from  abroad.    Is  it  unusual  to  see  this  bird  in  a  town  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Selwvn  Image. 
I  Many  of  our  familiar  birds  of  summer  passage  pass 
through  London  and  its  suburbs  in  April.    We  thank 
Mr.  Image  for  giving  us  this  charming  experience. — 
Eu.  S.R.] 
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A  BOOKSELLER'S  BOOK. 

"The  Old  Court  Suburb."  By  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt. 
Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrated  by  Herbert 
Railton,  Claude  Shepperson  and  E.  J.  Sullivan. 
London  :  Freemantle  and  Co.     1902.    42^.  net. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  admirers  must  welcome  a  reissue 
of  the  "  Old  Court  Suburb  "  and  they  will  doubt- 
less be  pleased  to  see  that  his  reintroducer  is  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  an  author  as  incapable  as  was  Leigh  Hunt 
himself  of  signing  his  name  to  anything  absolutely  dull 
and  slovenly.  And  with  that  our  grudging  gratitude 
comes  to  an  end.  For  in  truth  from  a  book  like  this, 
heavy,  bulky,  and  not  inexpensive,  the  world  of  readers 
might  have  been  entitled  to  expect  more.  We  ought 
not  to  have  been  fobbed  off  with  such  casual  terminal 
notes  as  the  editor  could  without  effort  project  upon  us 
from  a  mind  literary  and  well  stored.  And  there  ought 
also  to  have  been  an  index — to  make  which  might  have 
been  to  any  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Kensington  in 
very  truth  a  holiday  task.  And  to  sum  up  andj  to 
clench  and  emphasise  our  arraignment  of  the  way  in 
which  this  editorial  work  has  been  done  we  point  to 
the  illustrations. 

We  do  not  point  to  them  with  the  finger  of  scorn. 
All  of  us  know  with  how  admirable  and  clever  a  facility 
many  of  our  draughtsmen  of  to-day  can  turn  us  out 
men  and  women  dressed  in  obsolete  raiment  flirting  at 
gateways  of  scrolled  ironwork  or  dancing  minuets 
upon  Orchardsonian  floors.  All  we  say  is  that  they  are 
entirely  out  of  place  and  beside  the  mark  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  with  a  history  of  Kensingtor  written  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Instead  of  these  genre 
pictures  in  black  and  white  and  in  miniature — for  that 
is  what  they  really  come  to — we  ought  to  have  had 
reproductions  of  the  old  engravings  and  the  old  maps. 
We  are  incidentally  told  here  that  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church  which  most  of  us  often  pass  was  built  by  Scott 
— why  are  we  not  given  a  reproduction  of  some  con- 
temporary engraving  of  the  church  as  Leigh  Hunt  saw 
it  in  his  youth  ?  Even  if  some  such  thing  has  lurked 
undetected  in  the  book,  it  will  not  affect  our  general 
argument. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  complaining  of  the  pub- 
lishers for  withholding  what  they  never  intended  to  give 
us — they  know,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  public  have  a 
taste  for  this  modernised  type  of  the  Books  of  Beauty— 
this  sort  of  glorified  gift  book,  and  perhaps  this  is  so. 

In  reviewing  Leigh  Hunt  we  ought  not  to  lean 
to  acerbity  and  we  have  only  tried  to  express  a 
view  in  which  we  are  sure  he  would  himself  have 
agreed — that  what  we  want  in  editions  of  old  authors 
is  not  necessarily  that  we  should  pedantically  reproduce 
their  very  type — though  that  also  may  be  no  means 
uninteresting — but  that  we  should  give  readers  the 
nowadays  easily-secured  boon  of  seeing  by  the  means 
of  reproduced  engravings  the  common  scenes  and  sites 
of  London  as  they  were  seen  by  our  grandfathers.  In 
these  days  when  Paternoster  Row  Is  as  obsolete  as 
Grub  Street  we  should  think  it  possible  that  publishers 
and  booksellers  have  some  influence  upon  the  taste  in 
books  and  the  fashion  in  reading.  For  the  multiplica- 
tion of  snippet  literature  not  they  at  all  events  are 
responsible,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknow- 
ledge how  much  some  of  them  have  done  in  the  past 
to  popularise  good  literature.  But  we  think  that 
they  might  do  yet  more.  Considering  that  Kensing- 
ton is  now  a  small  London  in  itself,  surely  some 
publisher  might  to  his  own  profit  present  it  with  a  book 
on  the  lines  of  that  excellent  handbook  now  sold  in 
Kensington  Palace  for  a  shilling — some  edition  or  some 
original  whichsoever  he  pleases  more  conscientious  and 
less  Christmassy.  ' 

Leigh  Hunt  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  used  to  walk 
on  purpose  through  Gerrard  Street  Leicester  Square  in 
order  to  give  himself  a  pleasant  remembrance  of 
Dryden  and  we  feel  about  Leigh  Hunt  much  in  the 
same  way.  As  Charles  Lamb  said  of  Walton,  it  would 
sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any  time  to  think  of  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  connoisseur  of 
architecture  and  saw  no  merit  in  Wren's  orangery  at 
Kensington  Palace.  With  an  irrelevance  which  Leigh 
Hunt  would  have  pardoned  we  should  like  more  inform- 
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ation  about  the  two  species  of  owls — no  doubt  the  barn 
owl  and  the  brown — which  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  in  his 
"  Birds  in  London  "  believes  to  inhabit  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Palace  and  says  that 
their  respective  voices  have  been  heard  by  the  night 
watchmen.  If  this  is  so,  surely  some  belated  bird  lover 
in  the  district  of  Holland  Park  ought  to  be  able  to 
corroborate.  "VVe  may  add  in  this  connexion  that  we 
heard  the  stockdove  last  summer  in  a  chestnut  tree 
close  to  the  orangery  and  this  bird  may  no  doubt  be 
expected  any  day  to  join  our  London  woodpigeons. 


REVOLUTIONARY  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

"  Encyclopajdia  Biblica."  Vol.  III.  L  to  P.  Edited 
by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black. 
London  :  Black.  1902.  21s.  net. 
'  I  "HE  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopaidia  does  not 
induce  us  to  alter  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  already  in  the  Saturday  Review  as  to  the 
general  character  and  importance  of  this  great  work. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  Bible  dictionary 
in  England  or  elsewhere  is  more  fearlessly  scientific,  or 
more  completely  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  know- 
ledge of  the  day.  The  editorial  part  of  the  work  is 
unusually  good  ;  we  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  exactness  and  uniformity  with  which  the  standard 
has  been  kept  up  through  a  vast  variety  of  subjects 
dealt  with  by  many  hands,  both  English  and  Conti- 
nental. Once  more  Professor  Cheyne  has  astonished 
us  by  his  learning  and  inexhaustible  resource.  In  this, 
as  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  his  is  the  dominating 
influence  ;  he  writes  a  great  number  of  the  articles,  and 
he  always  Itas  something  fresh  to  say  in  his  own  attrac- 
tive style.  Perhaps  the  most  momentous  thing  that 
has  happened,  so  far  as  the  Encyclopedia  is  concerned, 
is  Professor  Cheyne's  conversion  to  Winckler's 
theory  that  in  most  cases  the  Mizraim  or  Egypt  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  either  a  Musri  in  North  Syria  or, 
more  usually,  a  Musri  in  North  Arabia.  The  full 
particulars  of  Winckler's  discovery  are  not  given  in  the 
article  "  Mizraim  "  ;  but  the  theory,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, is  resolutely  applied  to  the  Old  Testament 
records.  We  find  that  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
and  the  Exodus,  as  commonly  understood,  must  be 
given  up  ;  Moses  becomes  the  name  of  a  North  Arabian 
tribe;  numberless  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
to  be  rewritten.  "A  keener  criticism",  "A  more 
searching  examination  ",  to  use  Professor  Cheyne's 
expressions,  is  always  necessitating  the  most  startling 
emendations  of  the  text.  All  through  this  volume  the 
Jerahmeelites,  who  are  the  Edomites  or  North  Arabians, 
keep  turning  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  We 
have  made  a  rough  list,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  of 
the  names  which  Professor  Cheyne  tells  us  have  been 
corrupted  from  their  original  form  by  popular  distortion 
or  scribal  error,  and  must  now  be  read  "Jerahmeelites  "  ; 
we  have  counted  at  least  32,  and  in  the  list  occur 
such  names  as  Rachel,  Aaron,  Miriam,  Jericho,  Elijah, 
Ephraim,  &c.  !  We  rub  our  eyes  in  amazement.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  all  respect,  that  a  criticism 
which  involves  such  a  revolution,  however  praiseworthy 
the  effort  to  reach  a  point  which  has  not  been  won 
already,  has  in  fact  over-reached  itself. 

In  a  work  which  throughout  reaches  such  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
articles  for  special  mention  ;  but  for  sound  judgment 
and  fulness  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
articles  by  Professor  Noldeke  and  Professor  Gray  of 
Oxford  on  "Names  and  Law  Literature  "  ;  "  Leviticus  '", 
"Numbers",   "  Massebah ",  by  President    Moore  of 
Andover  ;  "  Phoenicia"  by  Professor  Meyer  of  Halle  ;  to 
the  contributions  by  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
on  the  minor  prophets.    "  Presbyter  "and  "Prophet" 
(N.T.)  by  Canon  Armitage  Robinson  are  in  safe  hands. 
As  in  the  previous  volumes,  several  important  New  J 
Testament  articles  are  entrusted  to  Professor  Schmiedel.  I 
With  regard  to  this  scholar's  work  we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  in  a  previous  review ;  with  all  its  learning,  ! 
it  is  characterised  by  dogmatic  prepossessions  which, 
we  hope  and  believe,  will  carry  little  conviction  in  this 
country,  where  our  own  scholars  have  accustomed  us  ; 
to  fairer  and  saner  judgments.    Professor  van  Manen  ; 


has  written  on  S.  Paul  in  a  relentlessly  negative 
fashion.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  there  «v/.s  an  apostle 
of  that  name,  but  his  writings  are  "  pseudepigrapha 
containing  seemingly  historical  data";  not  one  of  the 
epistles  is  really  his  ;  the  accounts  of  his  life  as  given 
in  the  Acts  are  quite  untrustworthy  ;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  the  home  of  Paulinism,  meaning  thereby  S.  Paul's 
characteristic  teaching,  "was  among  the  heretics". 
Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  criticism  has  over-reached 
itself  and  landed  in  mere  extravagance. 

Therefore  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, we  cannot  accept  it,  in  its  entirety,  as  a 
presentation  of  the  surest  and  soundest  criticism.  The. 
book  is,  of  course,  strong  meat,  not  meant  for  babes  ;. 
and  scholars  will  know  how  to  use  it  with  advantage. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PATCHWORK. 

"  Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick  :  her  Family  and. 
Friends."  By  Charlotte  Fell  Smith.  London  : 
Longmans.     1901.     i8.y.  net. 

THE  archives  of  almost  any  prominent  family  of  the 
seventeenth  century   may  be  trusted  to  throw 
fresh  light  upon  history  and  sociology,  or  at  least  to 
reveal  some  interesting  characters  in  their  intimate 
privacy.    The  author  of  this  book  has  evidently  had 
access  to  documents  of  more  than  ordinary  fertility, 
but,  lacking  the  essential  art  of  selection,  contributes- 
even  less  to  our  profit  or  entertainment  than  if  she 
had   been  content  to  publish  her  materials  without 
commentary.    The  result  is  a  wilderness,  where,  if  we 
desire  to  find  flowers,  we  must  institute  a  diligent 
search  for  ourselves.    Miss  Smith  suff"ers  from  a  zeal 
to   modernise   the   old  orthography  even  where  its- 
quaintness  is  the  predominant  charm  ;  her  descriptions 
are  soporific  ;  her  dissertations  are  adscititious  ;  in  fine,, 
we  can  only  compare  her  escort  to  that  of  a  cicerone  in. 
a  cathedral.    We  must  roam  far  before  we  catch  clear 
sight  of  the  titular  heroine,  the  first  hundred  pages  being 
devoted  to  her  father,  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,, 
save  for  some  short  digressions  concerning  her  ob- 
stinacy in  courtship  ;  the  remainder  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with   the  origin  and 
enumeration  of  her  husband's  family  ;  and  even  when 
at  last  we  settle  down  to   read   her  diary,  we  are 
incessantly  interrupted  by  extraneous  narratives  that 
vary  but  do  not  relieve  the  monotony.    By  the  end  of 
our  exploration,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  a  life  of 
Mary  Rich  might  be  written  so  as  to  present  a  striking, 
howbeit  unsympathetic  character,  but  we  cannot  re- 
commend Miss  Smith  as  an  illuminating  interpreter. 
Indeed,  her  role  seems  to  be  restricted  to  that  of  an 
echoing  chorus,  that  magnifies  sanctimonious  unction, 
by  unconvincing  admiration,  that  mistakes  obstinacy 
for  strength,  and  that  loves  to  insist  upon  asperity  as 
the  synonym  of  godliness.    She  possesses  no  literary 
gift,  nor  even  that  of  common  sense,  and  her  selection 
of  commonplace  quotations  for  her  chapter-headings  is 
nothing  less  than  exasperating:  Chapter  VIII.,  en- 
titled   "  The    Family   of    Rich  "   has   the  following 
quotation  from   "Twelfth  Night", — "What  is  your 
parentage  ?  "  ;  Chapter  IX.,  which  deals  with  "  Literary 
Labours  "is  headed,  "So  to  fill  up  bookes  both  backe  and 
side"  ;  and  Chapter  III.,  which  first  introduces  Mary, 
condescends  to  the  weak  jest,  "  Rich  she  shall  be,  that's 
certain"  ("Much  Ado  About  Nothing").     Even  in 
those  birthday-books,  which  are  compiled  from  the 
works  of  minor  authors,  we  have  rarely  found  a  more 
futile  or  pitiable  selection. 

Mary's  father,  Richard  Boyle,  was  an  exceedingly 
astute  adventurer,  who,  having  emigrated  to  Ireland  ia 
1588  with  a  total  capital  of  ^27  35.,  soon  acquired  vast 
properties  and  a  paramount  influence  in  Munster,  was- 
created  first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  held  his  own  against 
English  rulers  and  Irish  rebels  with  equal  dexterity.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  whose  will  was  the 
equal  of  Straff"ord's,  should  be  overruled  by  his  daughter 
in  an  age  when  the  fifth  commandment  was  still  held  in 
respect.  But  neither  threats,  nor  appeals,  nor  a  cessa- 
tion of  her  allowance  could  prevail  upon  her  to  accept 
the  very  eligible  suitor  he  proposed  to  her  ;  she  persisted 
in  marrying  Charles  Rich,  a  younger  son,  who  had 
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apparently  very  small  prospects,  but  who  presently 
Inherited  the  earldom  of  Warwick.  Later  in  life,  when 
her  husband  was  gouty  and  querulous,  it  often  occurred 
to  her  to  bemoan  the  unfilial  conduct  of  her  youth. 
Again  and  again  we  find  lamentations  on  this  subject  in 
the  diary,  which  is  represented  as  the  chief  evidence  of 
her  alleged  sanctity.  Miss  Smith  regards  this  diary  as 
an  exceptionally  interesting  human  document,  but 
she  sums  it  up  as  "the  tedious  repetition  of  stereo- 
typed phrases,  of  the  daily  record  of  prayers,  sermons, 
penitence,  intercession  and  self-abasement  written  down 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  in  precisely  the  same 
words,  and  with  the  identical  phrases  ".  Indeed,  so  stereo- 
typed were  many  of  the  phrases  that  the  diarist  soon  grew 
tired  of  writing  them  out  in  full  and  devised  a  species 
of  shorthand,  which,  being  applied  almost  exclusively 
to  holy  things,  seems  anything  but  reverent.  "Not 
many  of  the  great  diarists",  says  Miss  Smith,  "have 
escaped  the  sin  of  posing  ".  Mary's  diary  is  one  long 
pose,  evidently  intended  to  confirm  her  belief  in  her 
own  sanctity,  and  successful  in  that  intention,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  pleasure  she  found  in  reading  the 
back  pages  over  to  herself  by  the  hour.  We  may  take 
it  as  a  portrait  of  Mary  as  she  would  like  to  be 
regarded.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  characteristic  touch 
of  self-righteousness  :  "  At  dinner  this  day,  dined  with 
us  my  brother  Hatton  Rich,  who  did  dreadfully  swear 
and  talked  so  ill  that  I  thought  nothing  out  of  Hell 
could  have  done.  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  him  from 
it,  did  show  my  dislike  at  it  and  was  enabled  to  own 
religion.  .  .  .  Left  the  wicked  company,  my  soul  being 
much  grieved  to  hear  my  poor  husband."  And  a  few 
months  later,  "  I  got  into  a  private  room,  and  begged 
God  to  forgive  my  poor  husband  his  swearing  and  to 
give  him  patience,  that  the  house  might  be  perfumed 
with  prayers  and  not  made  terrible  by  those  oaths". 

The  whole  of  the  diary  may  interest  alienists,  but  for 
profitable  entertainment  a  reader  of  Miss  Smith's  book 
will  rely  rather  upon  obiter  scripta.  Thus  we  find  an 
anecdote  of  King  Charles  I.  at  chess  with  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  when,  "the  King  long  studying  how  to 
play  a  bishop,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  blurted  out, 
'  See,  sir,  how  troublesome  these  bishops  are  in  jest 
and  earnestly  !  '  The  King  replied  nothing,  but  looked 
very  grum  ".  Then  comes  a  description  of  old  London 
Bridge  in  1641,  when  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of 
honour  was  drowned  passing  through.  There  is  a 
curious  account  of  a  wedding  at  Court  and  of  the 
embarrassing  customs  which  followed  it.  A  touch  of 
quaintness  is  also  afforded  by  the  patents  of  nobility 
awarded  to  boys  of  eight  and  a  half  and  six  and  a  half 
years  "for  the  services  they  have  rendered  "  the  King. 
But  such  reliefs  are  few  and  far  between  :  all  the 
book  contains  cannot  atone  for  one  tedious  chapter, 
which  catalogues  the  Puritan  ministers  in  Essex  after 
the  Restoration  ;  it  contains  little  that  is  new  and 
nothing  that  is  interesting. 


NOVELS. 

^'Rosanne."  By  Netta  Syrett.  London:  Hurst  and 
Biackett.  1902.  65-. 
Miss  Syrett  has  written  an  interesting  story,  but  we 
should  rather  like  to  know  where  she  and  Mr.  Gissing 
meet  the  people  they  describe.  None  of  the  persons  in 
this  book  is  individually  impossible  ;  the  characters 
presented  are  sharply  distinct,  and  yet  the  combination 
of  these  persons  seems  a  trifle  unreal.  Rosanne  is  a 
girl  who  by  all  the  laws  of  heredity  in  fiction  should  go 
to  the  dogs,  amongst  whom  the  villain  of  the  story 
gloatingly  awaits  her.  She  is  the  child  of  a  drunken 
artist  and  a  vicious  dancer,  she  is  very  beautiful,  selfish, 
and  unruly.  She  has  artistic  ambitions,  but  is  able  to 
see  that  she  can  never  do  first-rate  work.  Art  fails  her, 
and  a  commonplace  life  repels  her.  She  loves  and  is 
loved  by  the  husband  of  her  best  friend.  She  is  desired 
by  an  immoral  poet  who  half  fascinates  her.  There 
were  three  courses  open  to  her,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
no  doubt  have  reminded  her.  She  could  have  had  the 
roses  and  rapture  either  with  treachery  or  with  com- 
plete degradation,  or  she  could  devote  her  botanic 
research  to  lilies,  which  never  interested  her.  It  is  a 
strong  situation  well  worked  out,  but  the  book  stops 
abruptly  when  her  choice  is  made,  and  one  feels  that 


Rosanne  has  ^  good  many  more  years  to  live,  and  that 
for  her  life  will  never  be  simple.  The  women  are  better 
realised  than  the  men,  and  the  very  difficult  study  of  the 
middle-aged  wife  is  admirably  accomplished.  ' '  Rosanne  " 
is  immature  work,  but  shows  great  promise. 

"The  Girl  from  St.  Agneta's  :  a  Fantasia  on  a  Fugue." 
By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  London:  Ralph  Holland 
and  Co.    1902.  6s. 

This  story  is  of  the  love  affair  of  a  young  school- 
mistress from  S.  Agneta's  Training  College,  showing 
how  after  a  while  she  reconciled  herself  to  marrying  the 
principal.  A  "  novelettish  "  baronet,  a  farcical-comedy 
rector's  wife,  a  "revolting"  daughter  and  a  wooden 
Socialist  are  among  the  other  characters  of  the  story. 
It  is  as  though  Mr.  Yoxall  had  tried  to  compose  a 
serious  novel  and  had  a  too  facile  pen  which  insisted  on 
writing  flippantly,  or  as  if  he  had  wanted  to  write  a 
bright  tale  of  love  and  love's  distress  but  found  himself 
overweighted  with  the  educational  man's  burden.  But 
then  is  it  not  a  "  fantasia  on  a  fugue  "  ?  As  a  novel  it 
is  a  failure. 

"  A  Vision  of  Beauty."  By  Joseph  Hatton.  London  : 
Hutchinson.    1902,  6s. 

Mr.  Hatton  is  a  skilful  craftsman,  and  his  novels 
rarely  lack  a  certain  dramatic  eff'ect.  He  is  not  afraid 
of  painting  up  his  Bohemian  circles  with  a  fine  melo- 
dramatic touch,  and  even  when  unconvincing  they  are 
not  uninteresting.  The  present  vision  of  beauty  her- 
self, Julia  Montezuma,  does  not  languish  ineffectively, 
while  her  creator  always  knows  how  to  throw  these 
exotic  personages  against  quiet  and  typical  English 
scenes  in  picturesque  contrast.  At  times  there  occur 
digressions  on  current  topics  dangerous  tj  the  story, 
because  being  better  than  the  story  they  put  it  consider- 
ably out  of  countenance.  It  is  also  a  tiresome  whim 
to  represent  the  hero  as  engaged  in  writing  his  own 
adventures,  the  theme  which  the  author  himself  has  not 
yet  finished.  Let  them  by  all  means  settle  it  between 
them  whose  story  it  is,  but  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
claimed  by  both  of  them. 

"The  Investigators."  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  London: 
Long.     1902.  6s. 

Detective  stories  in  which  the  detection  is  done  by 
amateurs  are  obviously  an  improvement  on  those  of 
the  old  professional  type.  Private  sentiments,  whether 
of  tender  affection,  neighbourly  suspicion,  or  ordinary 
feminine  inquisitiveness,  make  much  more  dramatic 
motives  for  action  than  the  mere  "  casu  nexus"  which 
animates  the  ordinary  sleuth-hound.  The  present  plot 
is  developed  with  a  light  and  capable  touch,  while  the 
characters  of  both  the  investigators  are  distinctly 
amusing  on  their  own  merits.  The  objects  of  their 
benevolence  are  less  interesting,  but  the  villain  is  of 
the  modern  medical  type,  a  hocusser  on  advanced 
scientific  lines.  It  all  makes  better  reading  than  most 
stories  of  the  kind. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  William  Black,  Novelist."    A  Biography.    By  Wemyss  Reid. 
London  :  Cassell.    1902.    los.  6d.  net. 
If  journalist — journalese,  why  not  biographer — biographese? 
Here,  for  those  who  want  it  is  a  feast  of  little  anecdotes,  cheery 
letters  on  trivial  matters,  gems  of  impromptu  such  as  this  : — 
"Austin,  Austin,  Austin 

Dobbie,  Dobbie,  Dobbie, 
Although  making  verses 

Seems  to  be  your  hobby, 
Stevenson  could  take  you 

And  Gosse  and  Andrew  Lang 
And  knock  your  heads  together — 
Bang — bang— bang  !  " 
There  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  pages  of  pleasure  for 
what  Sir  Wemyss  would  call  "the  reading  public  of  England". 

"  In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere."  By  Canon 
Ellacombe.  London  :  Lane.  1902.  5J.  net. 
Canon  Ellacombe  has  gathered  together  various  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  "Guardian",  the  "Pilot"  and  other  v;eekly 
papers  and  published  them  in  book  form.  They  are  agreeable 
papers  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  lore  in  regard  to  flower  and 
tree.  Canon  Ellacombe  defends  the  scientific  nomenclature  of 
plants,  which  he  considers  much  more  sensible  than  the 
nomenclature  of  butterflies  and  moths.  Why  should  the  cabbage 
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white  butterfly  be  called  a  muse,  the  clouded  sulphur  a  nymph 
in  the  train  of  Diana  ?  Well,  at  any  rate  these  names  are  not 
hard  to  pronounce  and  worse  to  remember.  Canon  Ellacombe 
urges  that  the  scientific  names  of  plants  contain  some  informa- 
tion about  the  habitat  or  the  properties  or  the  folklore  of  that 
plant.  But  if  there  were  not  some  excuse  of  the  sort  for  them, 
would  they  be  tolerated  at  all?  It  is  cjuite  true  that  if  you 
look  into  endlicherianum  closely,  you  will  find  yepiwo^  the  crane 
there,  but  the  inclination  is  not  to  look  at  all.  We  suppose 
Canon  Ellacombe  is  right  in  what  he  says  about  the  currant  of 
England  being  simply  a  descendant  of  a  native  plant.  But 
good  authorities  have  regarded  it  as  an  introduction  of  the 
Romans. 

s,ooo  Facts  and  Fancies."  By  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe.  New  York 
and  London.    Putnams.    igoi.  21^. 

This  book,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see,  is  by  the  author  of 
*' 7,000  Words  often  Misquoted".  It  deals  with  history,  re- 
ligion, science,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  literature, 
nicknames,  slang,  pseudonyms  and  a  great  number  of  other 
subjects.  We  sincerely  commend  it  to  all  people  who  like 
Lord  Avebury's  "  Pleasures  of  Life"  ;  who  found  their  style  on 
Roget's  "Thesaurus";  who  hug  "Who's  Who  ?"  or  "  What's 
What  ? "  to  their  bosoms.  For  ourselves,  it  is  a  book  we  would 
sooner  eat  than  read. 

"Diversions  of  a  Country  Gentleman."  By  Sir  George 
Douglas,  Bart.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1902. 
6^.  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  open-air  articles  which  have  already 
appeared  in  "  The  Field"  and  elsewhere.  Sir  George  Douglas 
would  have  improved  the  form  if  he  had  dropped  such  phrases 
as  "  the  writer  "  and  "  the  present  writer  "  and  substituted  "  I  " 
for  them.  Among  the  articles  are  "  The  Bass  Rock  Revisited", 
"A  Shepherd's  Fox-hunt",  "  Hawk-flying  on  the  Great  Plain", 
and  "Of  Rooks  and  Rook-shooting".  He  says  quite  truly  that 
rook-shooting  with  a  rifle  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  minor  sport. 
A  rook  perched  upon  the  topmost  twig  of  a  high  elm  and  swing- 
ing in  the  wind  is  no  easy  mark.  We  commend  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  will  be  rook-shooting  in  a  very  short  time  Sir 
George  Douglas'  advice  that "  a  single  scatter-gun  ought  always 
to  be  carried  by  rooking  parties  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  pain  of 
wounded  birds. 

"  Tommy  Cornstalk."  By  J.  H.  M.  Abbott.  London  :  Long- 
mans. 1902.  s^-. 
Mr.  Abbott  describes  his  book  as  "  some  account  of  the  less 
notable  features  of  the  South  African  war  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Australian  ranks  ".  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  gives  an 
ideal  view  of  the  characteristics  of  warfare  under  the  irregular 
conditions  which  have  obtained  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  Mr.  Abbott  instead  of  taking  big 
pitched  battles  or  any  engagement  or  incident  in  particular  has 
amalgamated  the  parts  of  several  in  order  to  form  what  we 
should  call  an  artistic  whole.  Hence  we  get  chapters  devoted 
to  the  veldt,  the  kopje,  the  march,  the  battle,  the  hospital,  the 
man,  and  the  army.  Mr.  Abbott  has  felt  what  he  calls  "  the 
devilish  fascination "  of  war.  He  writes  with  enthusiasm 
and  considerable  power  of  description,  and  some  of  his 
pages  are  worth  reading  for  their  obviously  true  and  frank 
account  of  thmgs  he  saw  and  heard.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
"be  literary  ;  but  he  writes  on  the  whole  so  passably  well  that 
an  occasional  lapse  of  which  the  following  is  the  worst,  is  the 
more  noticeable.  "  One  of  the  men  thereupon  walked  down 
the  h:ll  and  led  the  horses  round  to  the  back,  neither  they  nor 
him  receiving  a  scratch  though  under  a  fairly  hot,  if  long  range, 
fire."  The  printer's  reader  might  have  saved  tha  inexpert 
chronicler  from  so  elementary  a  slip. 

The  "  County  Gentleman "  under  its  new  management  is 
devoting  itself  to  an  attempt  to  attract  people  into  the  country. 
The  free  register  of  land  for  sale  is  an  interesting  experiment ; 
and  though  they  are  not  likely  to  have  much  immediate  eff'ect 
on  the  exodus  into  the  towns,  the  suggestions  for  multiplying 
rifle  clubs  are  ingenious.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to 
the  commercial  value  of  motor-cars.  If  the  present  imprac- 
ticable regulations  as  to  their  speed  were  revised  their  extended 
use  might  very  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  outlying  farms. 


THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  new  quarterlies  are  strong  in  literary  interest.  In  the 
^'Edinburgh"  there  are  articles  on  M.  Anatole  France— "the 
inveterate  disturber  of  the  dogmatic  slumber  to  which  the 
natural  man  takes  so  kindly"— and  on  John  Richard  Green  ; 
in  the  "Quarterly"  appear  no  less  than  eight  essays  of  a 
literary  character  :  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  and  the 
•discovery  of  Pali  literature,  the  novels  of  Giovanni  Verga, 
the  Italian  realist,  the  Gaelic  Revival  in  literature,  mediaeval 
libraries,  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  as  poet  and 
dramatist,  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  as  the 
philosopher  of  Western  civilisation,  and  two  Oxford  historians  : 
Green  and  Gardiner.    If  Dr.  Gardiner's  work  does  not  form  the 


peg  for  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh ",  as  we  might  have 
expected  it  would,  it  is   the   subject  of  a  brief  but  very 
able  essay  by  Professor  Powell  in  the  "English  Historical 
Review",  which    (Jrcen    originally  suggested  and  Gardiner 
edited  for  ten  years.    The  "Quarterly"  regrets  that  during  the 
years  when  Gardiner  was  spending  much  of  his  time  in  elemen- 
tary teaching  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  offered  him  the 
opportunity  of  instructing  more  advanced  students.  "A  French 
or  German  historian  of  equal  merit  would  have  been  provided 
with  a  place  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  even  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  create  a  special  post  for  the  purpose." 
(jardiner  is  generally  regarded  as  a  specialist,  but  if  by  the 
term  it  is  meant  to  suggest  that  his  study  of  history  was  con- 
fined to  a  period,  the  "Quarterly"  shows  how  wide  of  the 
mark  is  the  characterisation.    Gardiner  was  induced  to  take 
up  the  Puritan  Revolution,  as  he  himself  said,  by  "the  repulsion 
inspired  by  the  exaggerations  of  popular  historians  ".    As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  devoted  immense  attention  to  the  interactive 
influences  of  England   and  Europe,  and  the  "Quarterly" 
contends   that    he   was    not    only   better    informed  about 
European  affairs  than  Macaulay  or  Froude,  but  more  free 
from  national  prejudices.     Between  the  style  and  method 
of  Green  and  Gardiner  there  was  nothing  in  common  ;  the 
aim  of  the  one  was  to  present  the  truth  concerning  a  period  in 
sober  and  impartial  garb  ;  the  aim  of  the  other  to  present  in 
pictaresque  and  interesting  form  a  great  conception  of  the 
organic  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.    Green  was  sorely  handi- 
capped not  only  by  want  of  funds  as  was  Gardiner,  but  by  ill- 
health  and  the  exacting  duties  of  an  East  End  clergyman  and 
hardworking  journalist.    Messrs.  Macmillan's  acceptance  of  his 
offer  of  a  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  "  gave  him  his 
chance  to  go  ahead  with  his  brief  life's  work.    His  confidence 
in  his  method  of  presenting  history  was  promptly  justified  and 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  "  Quarterly  "  that  upwards  of 
235,000  copies  of  the  "  .Short  History"  have  been  sold  in  Great 
Britain  alone.     How  much  there  was  to  criticise  in  the  work 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  shows,  largely  by  reference  to  the  reception 
given  to  it  by  the  "  Quarterly "  itself,  but  its  popularity  was 
not  difficult  to  understand.    A  rather  unintelligible  point  in 
the  "  Edinburgh's "  excellent  article  is  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  a  pity  Green  did  not  go  either  to  Balliol  or  Cambridge 
instead  of  to  Jesus.     His  university  career  "made  him  feel 
his  plebeian  origin  and  set  up  in  him  an  antagonism  to  his 
surroundings".    At  Balliol  or  Cambridge  "he  would  have  had 
a  fair  start  and  would  not  have  been  teased  with  self-conscious- 
ness, the  bane  of  sensitive  natures.  He  loved  Oxford  as  a  town 
not  as  a  university  ". 

On  the  political  side  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and  the  "  Quarterly  " 
both  deal  with  the  plight  of  the  Opposition  at  home,  and  the 
outlook  in  Asia  Minor  abroad.    The  "Quarterly"  has  fears  of 
"a  premature  consolidation  of  the  Liberal  party" — whatever 
that  may  be — "  on  an  unsound  basis  ",  a  danger  which  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  an  all-round  improvement  legis- 
lative and  administrative  on  the  Unionist  side.  On  this  question 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  scores  a  point  neatly.     "  The  Liberal  Im- 
perialists, in  endeavouring  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Opposition  on  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  Government 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  are  making  the  same  mistake  which 
the  Government   and   the   public   made   almost  universally 
at  its  commencement.     They  still,  after  the  event,  grossly 
underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  presented  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dutch  States  ;  and  they  speak  as  if  this  detail  or 
that  detail,  diff'erently  managed,  would  have  made  the  whole 
diff'erence  !"    Concerning  future  policy  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia  the  quarterlies  are  not  quite  agreed.    The  "  Edinburgh  " 
shares  Sir  Edward  Grey's  opinion  that   of   three  possible 
policies  compromise  with  Russia  founded  on  mutual  interest  in 
Asia  is  most  preferable.    But  is  it  also  practicable  ?  asks  the 
reviewer.    "  No  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  would  think  of 
re-shaping  our  entire  Imperial  policy  merely  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  a  platonic  affection  which  might  or  might  not  be 
permanent  and  we  know  of  no  disputes  between  the  two 
Powers  in  any  quarter  which  are  susceptible  of  settlement  on 
general  principles."     The  "  Edinburgh "    is   regretfully  but 
frankly  anti-Russian,  and  eager  to  show  Persia  that  her  salva- 
tion lies  in  keeping  faith  with  Great  Britain  as  a  guarantee 
against  foreign  aggression.    The  "Quarterly",  in  an  article 
full  of  information  which  should  be  read  together  with  that  in 
the  "  Edinburgh ",  says  England's  interest  mainly  would  be 
affected  by  the  advance  of  Russia  and  we  should  probably 
meet  the  advance  by  trying  to  annoy  Russia  elsewhere,  "  not  by 
aiding  the  Turks  to  protect  their  frontier".    Would  English 
public  opinion  approve  a  war  undertaken  in  such  a  cause? 
When  Russia  chooses  to  advance,  no  European  combination,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  "Quarterly",  unless  the  present  grouping 
of  states   is  materially  altered,  will  be  formed  to  repel  her. 
Other  papers  which  may  usefully  be  studied  are  "  War  as  a 
Teacher  of  War"  and  "The  English  Forests  and  Forestal  Laws 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century"  in  the  "Edinburgh",  and  "Zionism 
and  Anti-Semitism  ",  and  "  England  Viewed  through  French 
Spectacles  "  in  the  "  Quarterly ".     Both  reviews  are  full  of 
excellent  reading. 

An  article  in  the  "English  Historical"  by  Dr.  Gamett  on 
the  authorship  of  Lord  Durham's  report  on  Canada  will  appeal 
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to  the  curious  in  such  matters.  When  Dr.  Garnett  says  that 
whereas  in  Lord  Durham's  own  lime  no  one  believed  him  to  be 
the  author,  the  report  has  "never  been  mentioned  of  late  with 
the  slightest  accompaniment  of  a  hint  that  anyone  but  Lord 
Durham  could  have  had  the  least  concern  in  its  composition  or 
suggestions,"  he  states  what  is  not  the  case,  as  a  reference  to  the 
Saturday  Review  of  18  January  will  show  It  was  suggested 
at  the  time  his  report  was  published,  that  Wakefield  thought  it, 
Buller  wrote  it  and  Durham  signed  it.  Dr.  Garnett  has  no 
doubt  that  some  passages  were  either  written  or  prepared  by 
Buller  or  Wakefield,  but  an  exhaustive  examination  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Durham  himself  wrote  pages  1-94, 
190-212,  235-246  of  the  report  as  it  appears  in  Messrs.  Methuen's 
recent  reprint. 

The  "  Church  Quarterly  "  would  be  as  good  as  usual  but  for  the 
article  on  the  "New  Education  Bill"  which  shows  less  grip  of 
the  subject  than  is  usual  with  that  review,  and  bears  certain 
marks  of  somewhat  hurried  writingf.  This,  of  course,  in  the 
circumstances  is  not  unnatural.  We  do  not  believe  that  on 
further  thought  the  "  Church  Quarterly "  will  commend  the 
leaving  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  and  all  its  train  of  bad 
results  untouched.  Generally  the  article  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  "  Episcopacy  and  Reunion  "  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  this  number.  The  "Church  Quarterly"  is 
against  Canon  Henson.  We  shall  refer  to  this  article  later. 
The  essays  on  "  English  Coronations  "  are  continued  ;  but  we 
do  not  see  another  instalment  of  the  "  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist ".  We  trust  that  important  series  will  be 
resumed. 

In  "  The  Law  Quarterly  "  the  most  important  article  is  a  com- 
posite one  on  the  subject  of  Martial  Law  arising  out  of  the  case 
of  Marais.  Mr.  W.  S.  Holdsworth  writes  on  Martial  Law  His- 
torically Considered,  Mr.  H.  Erie  Richards  on  Martial  Law,  Mr. 
Cyril  Dodd  K.C.  on  the  case  of  Marais  and  the  Editor  on  What 
is  Martial  Lavs.  The  writers  support  the  finding  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  on  the  main  question  in  issue,  as  to  the  test  of  a 
state  of  war  being  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  Law  Courts. 
Mr.  Cyril  Dodd's  article  examines  the  dicta  in  rather  an 
adverse  sense.  In  a  note  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Cases 
the  Editor  points  out  the  good  effects  of  the  Act  and  considers 
the  energy  of  the  Courts  in  giving  full  effect  to  it  as  a  sign 
"  for  good  or  bad"  of  the  tendency  towards  collectivism  which 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  characterised  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  England.  There  are  other  articles  of  the  usual 
interest  to  lawyers. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,"  Vol.  XXXI., 
contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  from  July  to  December 
1901.  There  are  papers  on  Malay  Metalwork,  Trephining  in 
the  South  Seas — a  curious  paper  on  native  surgery — The  Rela- 
tions between  Men  and  Animals  in  Sarawak,  The  Colour  Vision 
of  the  Natives  of  Upper  Egypt,  The  Races  of  Early  Egypt, 
several  articles  on  the  skulls  of  various  races  and  on  the  customs 
of  a  number  of  tribes  :  all  illustrated  profusely  with  admirable 
and  most  curious  photographs  and  of  profound  interest  to  all 
interested  in  anthropological  inquiries. 


Erratum. — By  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  our  article  on  China  last 
week  Kang  Yi,  who  is  a  rabid  reformer,  was  wr  itten  for  Kang 
Yii-wei,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  reform  party. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Grandezza  e  Decadcnza  di  Roma.  Vol.  I.  La  Conquista  dell' 
Impero.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Milan  :  Treves.  1902. 
Lire  5. 

This  is  a  fine  book,  written  by  an  author  of  marked  talents 
and  most  substantial  attainments.  The  first  volume,  now  under 
review,  consists  of  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Roman  Republic  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  r..C.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
book  is  less  interesting  on  account  of  its  conciseness — it  needs 
positive  genius  to  be  both  concise  and  interesting — but  we 
readily  admit  that  the  development  of  the  Republic  and  its 
great  political  and  social  transformation  scenes  are  brilliantly 
treated.  The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  story 
and  times  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  here  the  author  is  at  his  best  : 
the  full  and  life-like  accounts  of  Ciesar  and  his  contemporaries, 
such  as  LucuUus,  Poinpey,  Cicero,  are  admirable,  and  give  the 
work  a  distinction  all  its  own.  We  have  had  to  use  a  map  in 
reading  this  book,  but  it  was  not  where  it  should  have  been — at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  volume.  This  is  a  defect  which  should 
be  remedied  in  the  next  edition.  Moreover  a  book  dealing 
with  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  period  of  history,  good  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  all  the  better,  if  it  had  been  enriched  with 
marginal  dates  and  headings. 

Storia  di  Carlo  Enianuelc  J.  Duca  di  Savoia.  By  Italo 
Raulich.    Vol.11.    Milan:  Hoepli.    1902.    Lire  6- 

Professor  Raulich  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history 
of  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  surnamed  the  Great, 
as  far  back  as  1896.  The  minute,  elaborate,  painstaking  nature 
of  the  work  is  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the  delay  in  pro- 
ducing this  second  volume,  although  it  only  embraces  eleven 


years  (1588-1598),  bringing  us  down  to  the  peace  ofVervins. 
Charles  Emanuel  died  in  1630.  The  author  has  therefore  over 
thirty  years  more  of  a  busy  reign  to  deal  with,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prognosticate  a  likely  date  for  the  termination  of  the 
work.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  straightforward  story  of  the 
reign.  Professor  Raulich  promises  us  a  separate  and  special 
volume  on  the  internal  administration  of  the  Duke's  domains, 
which  he  is  now  leaving  out  of  consideration  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  The  Counts  and  Dukes 
of  Savoy  were  always  of  importance  in  the  world's  history  ; 
perhaps  no  small  state  has  ever  brought  the  art  of  playing  off 
one  great  power  against  another  to  more  consummate  perfec- 
tion. "At  your  idle  hours,"  says  the  wise  Lord  Chesterfield 
to  his  son,  "  pray  read  the  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  which 
has  produced  a  great  many  very  great  men,"  and  we  as  cordially 
advise  the  reading  of  this  last  history  of  one  of  its  greatest. 

Verso  V  Orientc.  Poesie  di  Angiolo  Orvieio.  Milan  :  Treves. 
1902.    Lire  4. 

Italy  is  inundated  with  minor  poetry.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  253  pages  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
of  minor  poetry  save  that  it  should  never  be  printed  except  in 
infinitesimal  quantities  and  in  ephemeral  periodicals.  The 
present  poet  has  occasional  lines  of  pretty  sentimental 
description,  but  he  has  failed  to  awaken  our  interest  in  any  of 
his  topics.  The  title  of  one  of  his  poems  "  Gesu  e  Shelley", 
will  suffice  to  show  that  he  takes  a  crude  audacity  of  conception 
to  be  originahty  of  a  striking  kind. 

Rinascita :  Leggende  e  Fantasie  di  Corrado  Ricci.  Milan  : 
Treves.    1902.    Lire  3.50. 

These  legends  and  fantasies  are  written  in  a  pleasant  easy 
style,  though  the  essence  of  them  is  too  much  obscured  by 
padding.  The  author  has  a  really  fine  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  art  and  nature.  His  "  leggende  "  are  more  striking  than  the 
"  fantasie  and  he  records  many  of  the  traditions  connected 
with  Bologna  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  for  instance  in  the 
"  Passo  della  Badessa"  and  "Ave  Maria".  Perhaps  the  best 
of  these  sketches  is  the  "  Carte  di  Dante"  in  which  he  tells  of 
a  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  MSS.  of  the  great  poet. 

Dizionario  dci  Coiiiiini  del  Regno  d'  Italia.  Compilato  da  B. 
Santi.    (Manuali  Hoepli.)    Milan.    1902.    Lire  3. 

Here  is  a  capital  little  manual  which  will  be  most  serviceablfe 
to  people  living  in  Italy.  It  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
Italian  communes  with  the  population  of  each  resulting  from 
the  census  of  1901,  the  name  and  distance  of  the  nearest  station 
or  port,  the  means  of  transport  from  the  station  to  the  commune, 
and  a  few  other  items  of  practical  information.  By  a  system  of 
cross  references  to  Part  I.  of  the  book,  which  saves  much  space, 
we  are  also  able  to  find  in  what  province  the  commune  is 
situated,  to  what  prefecture  or  sub-prefecture  it  belongs,  what 
place  it  has  in  the  judicial  administration  of  the  country  and  so 
forth.  A  map  of  Italy  divided  into  its  communes  would  have 
been  a  welcome  addition,  and  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
population  of  each  city  of  importance  had  been  shown  separate 
from  the  total  of  the  population  of  the  commune. 

Nel  Prima  Centenario  della  Nascita  di  Vittorio  Hugo  :  180 
1902.  Ode  di  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio.  Milan :  Treves. 
1902.    Lira  i. 

As  was  almost  to  be  expected,  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio  has 
written  an  ode  in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
Victor  Hugo's  birth.  It  is  a  fine  bit  of  work,  polished  in  form, 
just  in  its  cadences,  swinging  in  its  phrases,  but  its  vague  rodo- 
montade and  incomprehensible  tall  talk  take  away  all  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  it. 

Saggio  per  u/w  Studio  sulla  Conscienza  Socialc  e  Giuridica  7ie.i 
Codici  Religiosi.  By  Gino  Trespioli.  Par  ma  :  Battei. 
1902.  "  Lire  1 5. 

The  erudite  author  of  this  work  has  struck  out  what,  in  Italy, 
is  an  entirely  new  and  original  line  of  research.  Overcoming 
the  traditional  antipathy  of  Italians  for  Ori3ntal  studies — "  Odi 
Arabes  eorumque  poetas  ",  says  Petrarch — he  has  gone  to  the 
very  earliest  sources  of  Eastern  lore  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
existing  codes  of  morals  and  jurisprudence.  Himself  an 
accomplished  jurist  but  not  a  profound  Orientalist,  he  has 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  three  learned  specialists.  Professor 
Italo  Pizzi,  the  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  Lionello  Modona  of 
Parma,  a  prominent  authority  on  Semitic  subjects,  and  Carlo 
Piuni  of  Florence,  who  has  helped  him  in  the  interpretation  of 
matters  relating  to  the  peoples  of  the  Sinic  r^ce.  The  author 
gives  copious  references  to  a  host  of  authorities,  and  naively 
invites  his  readers  to  verify  all  disputed  translations  by  consult- 
ing these.  The  book  is  ponderous  and  monumental  ;  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  have  read  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
candidly  admit  that  it  would  need  a  minute  specialist,  or  series 
of  specialists,  to  appraise  its  just  value. 

Poesie  di  Giovanni  Marradi  {\Z7l-\<^Qo).  Florence:  BarbJ^ra. 
1902.    Lire  4. 

It  seems  to  us  only  the  other  day  that  Giovanni  Marradi 
— "  Labronico "  as  he  then  used  to  call  himself— was  a 
young    and   ardent   disciple   of  Cavducci,   giving  promise 
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"of  greater  things  in  a  short-lived  Sturm  unci  Drang  periodical 
called  "I  Nuovi  Goliardi".  Yet  here  lie  is  collecting 
•(he  verses  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  the  tell- 
tale "  Dizionario  di  Contemporanei  Italian!  "  records  that  he 
is  fifty  years  of  age.  Early  promise,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
has  not  given  us  a  great  poet,  but  though  Marradi  can  at 
times  be  slight  and  trite,  though  his  sentiment  is  occasionally 
cloying  and  sickly,  yet  he  has  a  distinction  all  his  own,  and  is 
far  from  being  a  minor  poet.  He  should  have  written  less  :  a 
solitary  sonnet  has  given  immortality  both  in  Italy  and  England. 
But  there  are  some  gems  in  this  carefully  arranged  cabinet. 
The  "  Idilio  Funcbre  for  instance,  is  a  beautiful  little  poem, 
free  from  all  affectation,  sung  in  the  purest  notes  and  accom- 
panied on  the  sweetest  lyre.  'Tis  a  lament  for  a  young  and 
dear  sister  of  his  who  died  in  childbirth  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
In  another  strain,  but  very  fine  indeed,  is  the  poem  entitled 
*'NelIa  Steppa"  which  speaks  of  the  long  bleak  journey  in 
ceaseless  falling  snow  of  the  doomed  men  who  toil  along  the 
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dreary  road  to  Siberia.  There  are  many  other  poems  which 
hold  the  attention  and  delight  the  fancy,  and  if  some  of  the 
others  seem  weak  and  nerveless  we  suppose  it  is  because  the 
ideal,  or  an  ideal,  is  waxing  dim  in  modern  Italy  as  elsewhere. 

Apostoli  e  Statisti.    By  Francesco  Bertolini.    Milan:  Hoepli. 
1902.    Lire  4. 

Professor  Bertolini  enjoys  some  fame  as  an  historian  in  Italy, 
but  this  is  the  first  book  of  his  which  has  come  into  our  hands. 
Of  the  "  Apostles  and  Statesmen  "  dealt  with  in  this  work,  the 
first  is  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  it  is 
the  only  chapter  we  have  read.  A  more  impudent  travesty  of 
an  historic  character  we  have  seldom  come  across,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  continue  to  read  a  book  whose  first 
chapter  reveals  critical  methods  of  the  most  indefensible 
description.  For  instead  of  attempting  to  depict  the  Saint  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,  the  Professor  tries  to  glorify  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  to  show  that  in  some  way  he  was  hostile 
to  the  Popes, — and  all  this  he  undertakes  obviously  as  anti- 
religious  propaganda,  born  of  hatred  of  the  Church  of  his 
fathers.  Professor  Bertolini  describes  the  "  Cantico  del  Sole" 
as  a  "  Deist  hymn ",  and,  while  professing  to  quote  it  in 
full,  he  deliberately  omits  the  line  "  Woe  be  to  them  that 
die  in  mortal  sin  1 "  for  such  a  sentiment  is  not  properly  "  Deist "  : 
he  holds  with  Renan  the  crude  theory  that  the  Stigmata  were  a 
fraud  of  Frate  Elia,  whereas  their  existence  has  been  proved 
with  scientific  certainty.  He  professes  to  quote  a  passage  from 
the  first  Rule  of  S.  Francis,  containing  the  most  un-Franciscan- 
like  threats  to  the  Pope.  Now  the  first  rule  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  the  second  and  third  contain  no  such  passage  :  where 
did  the  Professor  find  his  citation  ?  If  in  a  Lutheran  writer, 
why  did  he  not  verify  the  text,  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  knows 
his  Franciscan  sources  well  enough.  We  have  spoken  strongly 
of  this  work  because  the  mishandling  of  historic  characters 
(and  especially  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi)  in  the  furtherance  of 
some  private  aim  or  silly  crotchet  or  unhealthy  affectation  is  a 
growing  evil,  and  the  sketch  under  review  is  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  we  certainly 
have  the  cause  of  historic  truth  at  heart,  and  any  picture 
which  represents  the  Saint,  who  twice  sought  papal  confirmation 
of  his  rule  and  instituted  the  system  of  Cardinal  Protectors,  as 
hostile  to  the  Popes,  distorts  historical  truth  and  obscures 
one  of  his  most  strongly  defined  characteristics. 
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Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkeeck,  London." 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiiingf  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Now 
in 
Bloom. 


Now 
in 
Bloom. 


The  finest  collection  of  Daffodils  in  the  world  now  in  bloom  aD 

BARR'S  NURSERIES,  DITTON  HILL,  SURREY, 

Near  Surbiton  Station  (L.S.-W.R.). 
VISITORS  INVITED. 

A  display  of  Cut  Daffodils  also  inainl.Tined  at  12  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

l-orulon.  ^ 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMHO. 

Manager,  J  ^-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London.. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  ChariiiR  Cross,  S.W. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMEAD 

&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
t8,  20,  and  22, 
Wiemore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR    THE  BATH. 

Price  8d.  per  Tablet. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  GHLORODYNE. 

THE  OBIQINAL  AND  ONLT  GENTJIITE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  worderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Cougrhs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ag'ue. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
tery, effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgrla, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth> 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  lid.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

CUCLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSI'ICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Fop  Instantaneous  Reference 
In  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency. 


C*»TWAL  AIT 


GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


Vanity  Fair,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  "  Emergency  Book  "  : — • 
**  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  *  First  Aids,'  which  are 
aonstructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  '  Emergency  Book  '  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor's  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming." 


There  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  "  Emergency  Book." 


The  price  of  the  "Emergency  Book"  Is  Three  Shillings,  boxed 
and  delivered  free. 


Publishing  Oftlces  :  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons— THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  to  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  BEING  ACTED  ON,  ARE  PUT 
INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  lermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


In  Buying  a 


SWAN 

Fountain 
Pen  ^  '^ 


You  are  satisfied. 
Your  purchase  is  a 
good  one.   It  will 
last  for  years, 
do  good  work, 
rapid  work, 
and  do  it 
comfort- 
ably. 


Other  Prices  : 

10/6,  16  6, 
5/-  fO  £20. 

Post  Free. 


None  so  Good 
as  the  ...  . 

"SWAN" 

Of  all  Stationers. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


IMABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  93,  Cheapside,  E.C.; 

93a,  Regent  St..  W.  :  3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester  ; 
and  37,  Ave.  de  rOpera,  Paris. 


/CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

V-'  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  £Zo  and  £,20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confinea  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  :  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist. — Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College,  Cheltenham. 


M 


ALVERN    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year),  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  we-1  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

TONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.  — Entrance  Examination 
for  Scholarships,  JUNE  loth,  nth  and  12th,  1902. — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY 
1902. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the- 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the- 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ;^^9oo  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.K.C.S.,  and  lor  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the; 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

LONDON  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  1902. 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 
NEXT  WEEK. 
APRIL  28,  APRIL  30,  and  MAY  2,  at  8. 
APRIL  29,  MAY  I,  and  MAY  3,  at  3. 
Tickets  15s.,  los.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d. 

ST    JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS    MABEL  MONTEITH. 

FIRST  RECITAL  (ORCHtSTRAL). 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT  at  8 
Full  Orchestra.    Conductor:  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim. 
Tickets,  los.  6d.,  -j^.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's  Hall. - 
—  N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  " 
GRAND  VARIKTY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  .WENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES, 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 
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MR,  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOIV  READY  AT   ALL   LIBRARIES   AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Containing  four  additional  chapters,  dealing  with  Conditions  of 
Settlement. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

By  E.   T.   COOK.     l  vol.  crown  8vo.  6,j. 
,  Times.  — One  of  tlie  most  vaiuatle,  lucid,  and  moderate  statements  of  the  British 
case  in  reference  to  the  Snuth  A  rican  war  that  have  as  yet  appeared.    Mr.  Couk's 
book  is  one  which  evrry  Englishman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  rectitude  in  public  affairs  should  read  and  read  with  care." 

Sfiectator.  —  ''Wx.  Cook  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  has  produced  what, 
along  with  Mr.  Amery's  first  volume,  must  rank  as  the  clearest,  fullest,  and  most 
painstaking  statement  of  events  which  has  been  giv=n  us." 


SIAM  IN  THE  XXth  CENTURY, 

Being  tlie  Experiences  and  Impressions  of  a  British  Official. 
By  J.  G.  D.  CAMi^BELL, 

Recently  Educational  .Vdviser  to  the  Siamese  Government. 
With  16  full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    One  volume.     Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

A  RIDE  IN  MOROCCO. 

AMONG   BELIEVERS   AND  TRADERS. 

■'By  FRANCES  MACNAB,    Author  of  "  On  Veldt  and  Farm,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map.    Demy  8vo.  155. 
Times. — "  Well  written  and  amusing  " 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  '^  The  reader  will  find  good  reading  on  any  page  at  which 
.  he  may  open  the  book." 

WITH  THE 

NAVAL  BRICADE  IN  NATAL. 

By  Lieut.  C.  R.  N.  BURNE,  R.N. 

With  i3  Llustrations  from  photographs,  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

{Next  II  -cck. 

'NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER. 

PICTURES     AND      PROBLEMS  FROM 

LONDON  POLICE  COURTS.    By  Thomas  Holmes.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6d. 

Saturday  Review.  —  **  This  is  an  absorbing  and  thrilling  book.  It  should  be  read 
'Jby  every  observer  of  life  and  every  student  of  social  problems." 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


TREHERNE;8J5EW_  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RICHARD  MARSH.— The  Adventures  of 

Aug^ustus  Short.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BART  KENNEDY.— London  in  Shadow. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FINCH  MASON.— The  Run  of  the  Season. 

Oblong  4to.  65.  n-^  t. 
Scotsman. — "  Will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed   plenty  of  i'lustrations." 

MARGARET  THOMAS.— Denmark  :  Past 

and  Present.  By  Margaret  Thomas,  Author  of  **  A  Scamper  thro' 
Spain  and  Tangier,"  "Two  Years  in  Pale^t^ne  and  Syria,"  ij  lull-page 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  63.  net. 

Bookman.  — ''''  Not  to  be  missed  by  intending  visitors  to  Denmark." 

Graphic. — "  Should  be  caiefuUy  read  by  any  prospective  visitor  to  Denmark  

''Illustrated  with  good  photographs." 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. — We  can  recommend  I\Iiss  Thomas's  '  Denmark.'  " 

DANAE   MAY.— The  Inconsequences  of 

Sara.    Crown  Svo.  f  s. 
St.  Jamc!,^s  Gazette. — "The  book  is  much  above  the  ordinary  run  of  the  season's 
novels.'* 

Daily  Mail. — "  Hovers  on  the  verge  of  brilliance." 

MRS.  J.  A.  CRAWFORD.— The  Problem 

of  Janus.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

FRANCIS     DODSWORTH.  —  Thorough- 

bred.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d. 
Manchester  Guardian.  — "  l'>tsf:i\e9,  a  place   on  the  shelf  next  to  '  Handley 
Cross. ' " 

MRS.    ?:   A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  CORONATION  SERIES. 

Thin  Paper  Kdition.      Pocket  si/.e  (6}  by  4!),  limp  leather,  gilt,  2S.  net  ;  cloth 
gilt,  IS.  6d. 

1.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  Mrs.  Ckaik. 

1.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,    liy  Jane  Austen. 

3.  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.    By  Loud  LvrroN  (shortly), 

and  others  111  preparation. 
The  Bookman  says. — "  It  is  scarcely  credible   that  these  pretty  well-bound 
volumes  may  be  had  at  such  a  moderate  price.    They  are  a  p'casure  to  hold  and  to 
read  from." 

A.  TREIIERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S    BOOKS.  J 

Art. 

"Great  Masters  in  Paintinc;  and  Sculpture ":— Gerard  Don  (W. 
Martin.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell).  Bell. 
5.r.  net. 

Biography. 

Edward  Edwards  (Thomas  Greenwood).  Scott,  Greenwood  and  Co. 
2.S.  6d.  net. 

Queen  Alexandra:  The  Nation's  Pride  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson). 
I'artridge.     l^.  6rf.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Silver  Gate  (Clarence  Forestier-Walkei).    Greening.  6^. 

A  Blaze  of  Glory  (J.  S.  Winter),  6^.  ;  The  Childerbridge  Mystery 

(Guy  Boothby),  S^-  White. 
Greater  Love  (Joseph  Hocking).    Ward,  Lock.    3^.  6d. 
The  Court  of  Destiny  (G.  G.  Chatterton)  ;  A  Beautiful  Rebel  (Ernest 

Glanville).    Long.    6^.  each. 
The  Handsome  Quaker  (Katberine  Tynan).    A.  H.  BuUen.    3^.  6d. 
The  Way  of  Escape   (Graham   Travers)  ;    The  Watcher   by  the 

Threshold  (John  Buchan).    Blackwood.    6s.  each. 
The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh  (Maarten  Maartens).    Macmillan.    y.  6d. 
The  Lion's  Whelp  (Amelia  E.  Barr).     Unwin.  6s. 
The  Great  "  Push  "  Experiment  (Ambrose  Pratt).    Richards.  6s. 
Royal  Favour  ;  In  Troubled  Times  (A.  S.  C.  Wallis).  Sonnenschein. 

6s.  each. 

L' Amoral  :  Roman  d'aventures  (par  Valentin  Mandelstamm).  Pans 

Editions  de  la  Plume.    3fr.  Soc. 
The  One  Before  (Barry  Pain).    Richards.    3i-.  6d. 

History. 

The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy  (James  Mackinnon). 

Longmans.    2ls.  net. 
Napoleon  (Thomas  E.  Watson).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ;  London  :  Macmillan.     lo.c  net. 
State  Intervention  in  English  Education  (J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency). 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    5j.  net. 
Maximilian  I.  (R.  W.  Seton  Watson).    Constable.    S-r.  net. 
The  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in  England  (Mary  Taylor 

Blauvelt).     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  : 

Macmillan.    6^.  net. 
The  Barbarian  Invasions  of  Italy  (Pasquale  Villari.    Translated  by 

Linda  Villari.    2  vols.).     Unwin.  32^. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Book  of  the  Rose  (Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar.    Second  Edition). 

Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Book  of  Vegetables  (G.  Wythes).     Lane.    2s.  f-d.  net. 
Sporting  Reminiscences  (Lord  Granville  Gordon).  Richards.  lox.  6d. 

net. 

School  Books. 

The  British  Isles  ;  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles  (Black's 
Elementary  Geographies),  \s.  4d.  each  ;  a  First  Course  of  Essay- 
Writing  (J.  H.  Fowler),  6d.  ;  France  de  Montorel  (Jules  de 
Glouvet),  IS.  6d.  ;  Henry  IV.  (School  Shakespeare),  is.  net. 
Black. 

Cffisar :  Civil   War,    Book    I.   (A.   H.   Allcroft),   is.  6d.  ;   Plato  : 
Euthyphro  and  Menexenus  (T.  R.  Mills),  4s.  bd.  Clive. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 

Scottish  Philosophy  (Henry  Laurie).    Glasgow  :  Maclehose.    6s.  net. 

The  Hair  and  its  Diseases  (D.  Walsh).  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Level  of  Social  Motion  (Michael  A.  Lane).    New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    Sj-.  6d.  net. 
Theology. 

A  Manual  of  Consolation  (J.  H.  Burn).    Methuen.  is. 
Derriana  (Rev.  Dr.  O'Doherty).    Dublin  :  Sealey.    J.f.  f)d. 
The  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  (Richard  Orme  Assheton).  Rivingtons. 
2S.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Path  to  Rome  (H.  Belloc).  Allen. 

Savage  Island  :  An  Account  of  a  Sojourn  in  Niue  and  Tonga  (Basil 

Thornson).    Murray,    "js.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Books  and  Printing  (C.  T.  Jacohi).    Whittingham.    6^.  net. 
Century  Magazine.  The  (Vol.  41),  lo.f.  6d.  ;  S.  Nitholas  (Vol.  XXI\. 

Part  I.),  %s.  6d.  Macmillan. 
Compleat  Angler,  The  (Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Edited 

by  George  A.  B.  Dewar.    2  vols. ).     Freemantle.  42j-.net. 
Educational  Subjects,  Special  Reporc  on  (Vol.  8:    F.ducation  in 

Scandinavia,    Switzerland,    Holland,    Hungary,  ^;c.,   3^.   zd.  ; 

Vol.  9:  Education  in  Germany,  2S.  jd.).     Board  of  Education. 
Encyclopxdia  Britannici  (New  Volume  I.).  Bl.ack. 
"Estate    Book,  The "  :-(Editfd   by  Wm.   Broomhall).  Country 

Gentlemen's  Association.    3.S-.  6d.  net. 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  The  (George  Eliot).     Lane.  2s. 
M)stery  of  William  Shakespeare,  The  (Judge  Webb).  Longmans. 

lo.f.  6d.  net.  \ 
Naval  l-;fficiency  (Archibald  S.  Ilurd).    Chapman  and  Hall.    7^-  6d. 
New  China  and  Old  (Archdeacon  Moule).    Seeley.  5j. 
Of  Una  and  Other  African  Memories  (A.  K.  Myron).  Unwin.  2s.  6d. 
Pocket  R.L.S.,Thc.    Chatto  and  Windus.    2j,'.  net. 
Tale  of  the  Serpent,  The  (Sundowner).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
Terrors  of  the  Law  (Francis  Walt).    John  Lane.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Victorian  Prose  Masters  (W.  C.  Brownell).    Nutt.    6s.  net. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  :— The  Journal  of  Theological 

Studies,  3J.  net  ;  American  Journal  of  Mathematics  ;  The  East 

of  Asia  (Shanghai  :   No.  I.);  The  Shrine  (Stratford-on-Avon  : 

No.  I.)  ;  Longman's  M.agasiine,  6d. 
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MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  MW  BOOKS. 

THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

Mr.  Bodley's  FRANCE. 

WITH    A    NEW  PREFACE. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  los.  net. 
*' His  great  book  on  France." — Times. 

Library  Edition  Now  Ready. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 

TO  THE   DEATH   OF  ALEXANDER   THE  GREAT. 

By  Prof.  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Hon.LL.D. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  25s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE    BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE. 

By  Rev.  A.  FOSTER-MELLIAR,  M.A. 
With  33  IlJustraLions.     Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s, 

THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF   CABINET  GOVERNMENT 
IN  ENGLAND. 

By  MARY  T.  BLAUVELT,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
MAY  NUMBERS  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

JVIACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  IS.    Contents  for  MAY  : 

MAY-DAY  ON  THE  EXE. 
THE  POET'S  LIMIT. 
OUR  old;  KEEPER. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  LIBERAL 


THE  CARDINAL'S  PAWN.  Chaps. 
I.-IV. 

OUR  CAVALRY  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  By  Lieu'.Colonel 
Maude. 

MADEMOISELLE  .MARS.  By  A. 
F.  Davidson. 

THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  FIF- 
TEEN.   By  C  M.  Paine. 


PARTY.  By  C.  1!.  Roylance 
Kent. 

SIR  HARRY  SMITH.    By  the  Hon. 

J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is-  ^d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  i6s. 
The  MAY  NUMBER  contains:— 
MR.  SWINBURNE.    By  Edmund  Gosse.    Wiih  Portrait. 
A  NOTEWORTHY    LETTER  OF   WHITTIER'S.     By  William 
Phelps. 

TO  MARY.    .\  hitherto  Unpublished  Poem.    By  John  G.  Whittier. 
IS  THE  MOON  A  DEAD  PLANET  ?    By  William  H.  Pickering. 
And  aumerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


LvoN 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  MAY  NUMBER  contains  :- 
A  LITTLE  WHITE  .STEAMER,  A  MAN   IN  GRAY.  AND  TWENTY 
THOUSAND  SHIPS.    By  Howard  F.  Sprague. 

SIR    MARROK.      A  Long  Story,  complete  in  this  number.     By  Allen- 
French. 

THE  CANARVS  SIEGE.    A  True  Story.    By  Mary  D.  Leonard. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

Ea  reyxje 

<Ancienne  REYUE  DSS  HEYUES). 

Un  Num^o  specimen  _  24  Numiros  par  an. 

SOBDEMANDE.  XII«  ANNEE.  Richtment  UlusMs. 


feu  lit  nuih,  beoMcoup  ctidies.  Direcieur:  Jean  Finot. 

An  prfat  de  20  ft",  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  i  I'itranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 

rKte  Q  rttubUs,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'»«  an  pour  LA 
EVIIE,   RfCHEMENT  ILLUSTRfiE. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclop^die  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornts  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  Etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans.  etc 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 


pond«rant»r  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francjaises  et  itrangferes "  (Les  Dibats) ; 
I     LA  REVUE  \>\Mi^  A<i^  itudes  mapistraUs"  (Figaro):  etc. 

'La.  Revue  parait  U  ler  et  U  15  cie  chaque  uiois  et  ne  public  que  des  articles 
I t»/<^/V.c  si(fn£.s  par        pmn  ffruiitlH  ^iihuh  /ranfnix  *r  4rriit,fjfr». 
\    La  Revue  puolie  6galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p<riodi<)ues  du  monde   entler,    carUalurcs  foliliques,   des    romans  et 
nouvelUs,  demieres  inventions  et  dicouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  At>onn^  re^ivent  de  nombreuscs  primes  de  valeur.  (Dewander  nos  Pro- 
spectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  Axn'.  tous  Us  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  I'itrangers 
i:hez  tous  les  principau^  librairesdu  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  ReVue. 

Btfdaetion  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 


Crown  8vo.  5s.  ncl. 

TOMMY  CORNSTALK: 

Being-  Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable  Features  of 
tne  South  African  War  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Australian  Ranks. 

By  J.  H.  M.  ABBOTT, 

Late  Corporal  First  Australian  Horse. 

"  By  far  the  most  attractive  and  informing  book  yet  written  on  the  war  by  a 
Colonial  pen." — Spectator. 

"A  more  valuable  book  on  the  war  has  not  yet  been  written,  nor  one  more  vivid, 
nor  one  more  interesting." — Daily  Graphic. 

"One  of  the  very  best  of  war  books  The  persons  of  the  leading  generals  are 

admirably  sketched." — Daily  Mail. 

"This  is  one  of  the  raciest  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  war.  Then 
Mr.  Abbott  is  an  excellent  story-teller,  and  his  pages  are  constantly  enlivened  by 
good  yarns." — Scotsman. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING. 

By  ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  The  Hon.  Joh.n  Scott- 
MoNTAGU,  R.  J.  Mecredy,  The  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  and  others.  With  13  Plates  and  136  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Te.\t  by  H.  M.  BROCK,  Holland  Tringham,  and 
from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  net  ;  half-bound, 
I2S.  net. 

*^  A  Cloth  Box  for  tise  when  Motoring,  price  2s.  net. 


THE     MYSTERY    OF  WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE  :  a  Summary  of  Evidence.  By  His  Honour 
Judge  T.  WEBB,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Public 
Orator  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


THE    GROWTH    AND  DECLINE 

OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY.  By  JAMES  MAC- 
KINNON, Ph.D.,  E.xaminer  in  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  :  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Edward  the  Third,"  &c. 
8vo.  2 Is.  net. 


THE   OLD    ROYAL    PALACE  OF 

WHITEHALL  By  EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean 
of  H.M.  Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King;  Author  of 
"  Memorials  of  St.  James's  Palace."  With  6  Photogravure  Hates 
and  33  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

"  As  a  record  concerning  a  spot  of  undying  interest  and  an  historical  monument 
of  the  highest  value,  and  as  a  veracious  chronicle,  Dr.  .Sheppard's  book  is  equally 
attractive  and  \.rusi\\-ox\.\\y."  —  Notes  and  Queries. 


THE     ELEMENTS     OF  MIND: 

being  an  E\aminati(m  into  the  Nature  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Substances  of  Life.  By  H.  JAMYN  BROOKS.  8vo. 
ICS.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY     OF  INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT  :  on  the  Lines  of  Modern  Evolution.  By 
JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER,  LL.D.  Vol.  L  Second 
Edition,  Ren  ised  and  with  New  Introduction.    8vo.  14s. 

Contents. — Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought — Grreco-Roman  Paganism 
— Judaism  — and  Christianity  down  to  the  Closing  of  the  Schools  of 
Athens  by  Justinian. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

CHARLOTTE.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author 

of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Lady  Marget,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

MAY.  Sixpence. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.    Chapter  VIII.— The  Adventure  of  the  Lady 
Pdtroness. 

IN  A  DEVONSHIRE  GARDEN.    L-At  Seedtime.   By  Fred  Whishaw. 
.\  M.AN  IN  THE  .MAKING.    By  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas. 
LA  GRANDE  MADEMOISELLE.    By  Eveline  C.  Godley. 
AN  AMBASSADOR.    By  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson. 

.\  FRIEND  OK  NELSON.     By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Chapters 
XXI. -XXV. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 


RECREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

«  SATURDAY    REVIEW  " 


ESSAYS 


1901 
Victoria 
Buta 

Illusions  of  Idleness 
Daffodillia 

Chopin  and  the  Sick  Men 
Ruskin 

Cornish  Sketches : 
I.  At  Fowey 
11.  The  Cornish  Sea: 
Boscastle 
The  Pains  of  Rhyme 
"Les  Boeres" 

I.  With  the  Jeunesse 

II.  The  Bourgeoisie  in 

Council 
III.  Le  Dum-Dum 

The  Goodly  Company  of 
Duffers 

London's  Quiet  Night 

The  Marvel  of  Guipuzcoa 

A  Trilogy: 

I.  A  Puzzle  in  Liter- 

ary Drama 

II.  Hellas  via  Brad- 

field 

III.  A  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream" 
in  Oxford 

The  Importance  of  Good 

Manners 
The  Average  Man 
In  Honour  of  Chaucer 
William  Cowper 
The  Ethics  of  Seclusion 
The  City  of  Swords 


'  Tristan 


CONTENTS. 

The  Acting  of 

and  Isolda" 

Where  Wild  Orchids  Grow 

The  Shadows  of  Summer 

Veterans  of  the  Church  : 

I.  The  Parish  Clerk 

II.  The  Churchwarden 

III.  The  Sexton 
Two  Reformers : 

I.  Savonarola 
II.  Zwinglius 
In  a  Northern  Bay 
London  Souvenirs 
The  Dr.  Johnson  of  our 

Days 
A  Visit  to  Rodin 
A  Triptych : 

I.  My  Relative 
II.  A  Veteran 
III.  The  Admiral 
The  Glory  of  July 
Of  Conversation 
Diane  de  Poitiers 
Fashions  in  the  Virtues 
By  the  Canal 
An  Autumn  Tour 
Sind  Unsung :  an  Antique 
Land 

The  Heart  of  France 
Chips  of  the  Back  Blocks 
The  Happy  Hunter 
Of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Quotability 
Snipe  Shooting 
The  Wintry  Test 
The    Chiming    and  the 
Rhyming  of  the  Bells 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  COL.  TOBIN  BUSH 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  Vf.C,  on  SATURDAY,  May  s,  at  i  o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY 
of  the  late  Col.  Tobin  Bush,  of  Havre,  including  First  Editions  of  the  Works  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lever — Sporting  Books— History — Poetry — Works  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  "  Phiz,"  &c. — Coronation  Broadside  Proclamation  Books 
of  Costumes — First  Editions  of  Matthew  Arnold,  G.  Borrow,  Edward  FitzGerald, 
Andrew  Lang,  George  Meredith,  W.  Morris,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Christin?  Rossetti, 
A.  C.  Swinburne — Vale  Press  Publications — Lord  Lilford's  Birds  of  the  British 
Islands,  7  vols.  &c. 

May  he  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  THE  LATE 
HENRY  WHITE,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  May  3,  1902,  at  i  o'clock  precisely,  the  collection 
of  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS  of  the  late 
Henry  White,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (of  30  Queen's  Gate,  W.),  cornprising^ 
specimens  of  Queen  Anne,  Beethoven,  John  Bradshaw,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II., 
Oliver  Cromwell,  C.  Dickens,  George  I.,  George  II.,  Henry  VIII.,  Henry  Ireton, 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner  (several  letters),  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Mirabeau, 
Mozart  (Autograph  Manuscript  Music),  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Torquato  Tasso  (an. 
Original  Unpublished  Sonnet),  Richard  Wagner,  Dr.  Isaac  Walls,  Carl  Maria 
Von  Weber,  Duke  of  Wellington,  John  Wesley,  &c.  ;  Albums  of  Autograph  Letters, 
&c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  erid>.  ' 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  W^est  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND   IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller^ 

26s   HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

ROYAL    LITERARY  FUND. 

THE  II2TH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take 
place  at  the  WHITEHALL  ROOMS,  h6tEL  MfiTROPOLE,  on 
FRIDAY,  MAY  2nd,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m.  piecisely. 

The  VISCOUNT  GOSCHEN  in  the  Chair. 


STEWA 

Philip  L.  Agnew,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Aldenham. 
Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 
Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G. 
Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Henry  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq. 
J.  Alexander  Blackie,  Esq. 
George  E.  Buckle,  Esq. 
J.  B.  C.ipper,  Esq. 
Frederick  Clifford,  Esq.,  K.C. 
William  C.  Knight  Clowes,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Cole,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Danvers,  Esq. 
Francis  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
Clinton  E.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Austin  Dobson,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart. 
C.  Litton  Falkiner,  Esq. 
Arthur  R.  Farrer,  Es(i. 
The   Rev.  Dr.   Fowler,    President  of 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
The  Earl  Grey. 
W.  E.  Green,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hensley  Henson. 
John  Hollanis,  Esq. 

C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby,  Esq. 
J.  Watson  Knight,  Esq. 

D.  C.  Lalhbury,  Esq. 
Kmilc  Levita,  Esq. 
T.  Norton  Longman,  Esq. 
Frederick  Macmillaii,  Es(i. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Malet, 

G.C.B.,  (;.C.M.G. 


RDS. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Horace  B.  Marshall. 
Sir      Theodore      Martin,  K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

D.  Binning  Monro,  Esq.,  Provost  of 
Oriel,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Claude  G.  Montefiore,  Esq. 

John  Murray,  Esq  ,  F.S.A. 

Francis  M.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Henry  Oppenheim,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  J.  Otway,. 
Bart. 

J.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  D.L. 
Grant  Richards,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  A.saph. 
Edward  S.ilmon,  Esq. 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  Esq. 
Alexander  Siemens,  Esq.,  V.P.I. E.E. 
The  Rev.  Canon  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 
Reginald  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Hugh  Colin  Sn^ith,  Escj. 
J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  Esq. 
Clement  .Sliorter,  I'^sq. 
W.  Hugh  Spottiswdbde,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Stavordale. 
William  Stehbing,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,. 
Bart. 

Ge  rge  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
Williiim  Trotter,  Esq. 
Victor  11.  Van  de  Weyer,  Esq, 
A.  P.  Watt,  Esq. 

Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  CLE. 


Dinner  Tickets,  One  Guinea  each,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

a'.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS, 
7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.  Secretary. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  New  Books 

New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  "  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary." 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

RELIGIO    LAICI  :   a  Series  of  Studies 

Addressed  to  I..iymen.  Hy  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Heeching,  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Kind's  College,  London,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Soc.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Author  of  "  Pages  from  a. Private  Di.-xry,"  "  Conferences  on 
Books  and  Men,"  &c. 
Scotsman. — "  It  is  this  writer's  distinction  to  impart  to  spiritual  teaching  the 
graces  of  good  literature  and  the  winningness  of  worldly  wisdom." 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Cardinal  and  his  Conscience." 

ON  APRIL  30th.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MY    LORD  WINCHENDEN 

Dy  GRAHAM  HOPE, 
Author  of  "  A  Cardinal  and  his  Conscience." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  BIRRELL. 

Just  published.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

NICHOLAS  HOLBROOK, 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL, 
Author  of  "  Love  in  a  Mist,"  "  The  Ambition  of  Judith,"  &c. 


A  SPIRITED  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Just  published.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

\  NEW  TRAFALGAR  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Torpedo  Fleet.    By  A.  C.  Curtis. 

The  story  gives  an  imaeery  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  naval  campaign 
^hich  might  ensue  if  England  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
everal  Powers. 

FHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  MAY.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


rHE  INTRUSIONS    OF  PEGGY. 

Chapters  X.-XI.  By  Anthony 
Hope. 

■lELD-MARSHAL  SIR  NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN.  By  Alexander 
Innes  Shand. 

rHE  MEETING  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

By  Katharine  Tynan. 
)F   LITERARY   FORGERS.  By 

Charles  Whibley. 
V  CENTURY  OF  IRISH  HUMOUR. 

By  Stephen  Glynn. 


THE     ENGLISH     FRIENDS  OF 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE.    By  S.  G. 

Tallentyre. 

A   REGIMENTAL    CUSTOM.  By 

J.  B.  Hodge. 

A     LONDONER'S     LOG  -  BOOK. 
XVI. 

THE    LANGUAGE   OF  SCHOOL- 
BOYS.   By  Nowell  Smith. 

THE  FOUR  FEATHERS.  Chapters 
XIII.-XV.    By  A.  E.  'W.  Mason. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  Co.,  15  V^aterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MR.  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 


NOW  READY.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Facts  and  Comments. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


London:  WILLIAMS      NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


No.  107. 


APRIL  1902. 

THE 


Price  6s. 


CHURCH    QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


I.  English  Coronations.    Part  II. 
II.  Bible  Reading 

[II.  The  Church  and  the  Clergy  before 
the  Civil  Wars 

IV.  Novels  of  Irish  Peasant  Life 
V.  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill 

VI.  Some  Tendencies  of  Modern  Non- 
conformity 


VII.  Teaching  the  Old  Testament 
VIII.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
IX.  Ecclesiasticus :  the  Newly  Dis- 
covered Fragments 
X.  Episcopacy  and  Reunion 
XI.  The  New  Education  Bill 
Short  Notices 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  New-street  Square.,  E.C. 
NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  A.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...       ...      182      ...       ...      I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    i    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year      ...     071      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  Lcmdon,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
yATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
\'ormed  immediately. 


DON'T 

Let  this  Chance  Slip. 

A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  English  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 


The 

Imperial 
Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  233,000 
references. 

Students  who  are  eager  to  possess  such  a 
work  often  find  their  purse  too  slender  to 
admit  of  its  immediate  purchase. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  re- 
open the  offer  we  made  last  year,  and  for  the 
next  few  weeks  we  shall  give  the  public  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY  for  a  first  payment  of  5s. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  form  below  or  send 
to  the  Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


O RIDER  FORIVT. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Address   

Profession   

Date  -  
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     EYERS1L.EY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  55.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 
Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
JImerican  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged  by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

^  Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  King:s— Estlier.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Third  Edition. 

Edited   by  A.  W. 


'Essays  by  George  Brimley. 
€haucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Oean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

"Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |  Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

'  The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  T/te  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review^  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Le  slie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
PoLLOCic.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Morlev. 

Miscellanies.         |         Essays.  |  Poems. 

.  English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 
I  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.    Edited  by  W.  Alois 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

^Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Alois  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

EntroductioDs,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientifir,  and  Artistic  Ma.\ims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gossh.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

8  vols. 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Green's  History  of  the  English  People. 

By  J.  R.  Green, 


England. 

In  2  vols. 

England. 

I  vols. 


M.A. 


By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. 


The  Making  of 

LL.D.    With  Maps. 

The  Conquest  of 

LL.D.    With  Maps.  In 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.   By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork   out    of    Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 

Matters  of  Faith, 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  ;  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  '*  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast,    i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.  2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   ii  vols. 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke.   I  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,    i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       I       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  lo  vols. 

*<5*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  rcan,  gilt 
tops,  IS.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an    Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sarah 
Smetham  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  ICdition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Wkstcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.   Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 
H.  Manksse. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House. 

Publisher,  Sai^isbury  Square, 

Fleet  Street. 

MR,  HENRY  J.  DRANE  has  recently  j^^^^ished  the  /off ow- 
ing BooL's  tvhich  can  be  had  at  all  Booksellers^  Bookstalls,  and 
Libraries  :— 


MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.    By  Kent  Carr.  An 

Edilion-de-luxe,  printed  on  crown  8vo.  superior  antique  wove 
paper,  to  range  in  size  with  the  Works  of  this  Popular  Writer. 
Illustrated  with  large  specially-taken  pictures.  Price  5''-  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies  —  each  copy  being  numbered. 

FHE    ROM&NCE  OF   AN  EMERGENCY. 

By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney.    Price  6s. 
"The  whole  book  is  admirably  written,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
sest  we  have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time."- — The  Rock. 

S.RDNARIGH.    By  Melville  Gray.    Price  6s. 

BORREL'S  BOG.     By  F.    Hainsworth.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

SHROUDED  IN  MYSTERY.    By  The  Misses 

Streddar.    Price  3s.  6d. 
MY  OWN  DEATH.    By  "  Limbo."    Price  6s. 
rHE  DROPPING  OF  AN  H.    The  Story  of  a 

P'amily  Complication.  By  the  Author  of  "  Rosamond's  Story." 
Price  6s. 


COWPER  AND  MARY  UNWIN.  By  Caroline 

Gkarey.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     Price  6s. 
A  charming  narrative  of  the  Love  Story  of  the  great  Poet. 

JOHN   TOWNIiEY:    A  TALE    FOR  THE 

I         TIMES.    By  R.  Thynne.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 
j      Everyone  interested  in  the  Home  Rule  Question  should  read  this> 
book. 

"There  is  much  matter  of  deep  interest  in  the  book." — Scolsman. 
"A  book  worth  reading."  —  Outlook. 

LORD  CULMORE'S  ERROR.    A  Novel.  By 

Mary  Albert.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 

HORACE  MORRELL.  By  Cecil  Haselwood^ 
Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Lady  Wimborne.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.    Price  6s. 

CASH   IS    KING.     A  NoveL     By  Arroavhead. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 
REAL  LIFE.    A  Novel.     By  C.  S.  Marshall., 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 

POEMS  OF  LIFE.    By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

1  Price  IS.    {A  companion  volume  to  "  Poems  of  Passion.") 


S.  YEAR  WITH  NATURE.    By  W.  Percival  Westell,  Author  of  "  A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding 

Birds,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature  and  Still  Life,  by  J.  T.  Newman,  G.  Watmough  Webster,  H.  Stone,  and  from  1 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    Over  170  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt.    320  pp.    Price  los.  6d. 


The  New  A  B  C  Handbooks. 


The  Bijou  Biographies. 


NEW  VOLUME.    Just  Published. 
lO.  9.  Lord  Kelvin.    By  J.  Munro.    Double  Volume. 

Price  IS. 

lo.  1.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By 

Arthur  Wallace.    Price  6d. 
The  Sunday  Sun  commends  it  "  to  the  Anglophobe  at  home  and 
broad." 

lo.  2.   Lord   Kitchener.    By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Price  6d. 

"A  bright,  lively  book,"  says  Lloyd'' s. 

lo.  3.  Lord  Roberts.    By  Ernest  Russell.   Price  6d. 

"  Deserves  to  lie  called  brilliant,"  according  to  the  Glasgow  Daily 
fail. 

lo.  4.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.    By  G.   H.  Knott. 

Price  6d. 

"  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  Bijou  Biographies." 

Lloyd's. 

0.5.  Lord  Salisbury.  By  Edward  Salmon,  Price  6d_ 
0.  6.  Dr.  W.  C.  Grace.  By  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d. 
0.  7.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  Vlith.   By  Harry  i 

Whaies.    Double  Volume.    Price  is.  I 

I 

)0.  8.  Miss  Marie  Corelli.    By  Kent  Carr.  Double 
Volume.    Price  is.  ' 


("AS  KASY  AS  A  B  C") 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  PER  VOLUME. 

A  new  series  of  small,  attractively  printed  and  bound  volumes  which  will  go  in 
the  pocket.  Written  by  Specialists,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  worth  knowin,"^ 
about  the  different  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  and  yet  so  clearly  and  plainly 
written  that  all  who  read  will  understand. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bridge.    By  E.  A.  Tennant,  Descrip- 
tion and  Rules  of  the  Game.    How  to  Score.    How  to  Play.   What  to  Lead,-  - 
&c.,  &c. 

"We  have  not  met  a  better  guide." — Saturday  Revieiv. 

The  A  B  G  of  Photography.   By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Containing  instructions  for  making  your  own  appiiances,  and  simple  practical  ' 
directions  for  every  branch  of  Photographic  work.    Illustrated  and  up  to  date. 

The  A  B  G  of  Palmistry;  or,  Character  and  Fortune 

Revealed  by  the  Reading  of  the  Hand.  By  a  well-known  Palmist.  With 
12  full-page  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Physiognomy ;  or,  How  to  Tell  your 

Neighbour's  Character  by  Reading  His  or  Her  Face.  By  P.\CL  Bello.  With  ■ 
six  full-page  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Graphology.     A  Dictionary  of  Hand- 

wiiting  and  Character.    By  Wentworth  Bennett.    With  170  illustrations. 

The  A  B  G  of  Dancing.    A  Book  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  genuine  Hints  for  Dancers  and  Learners.    By  Edward  Scott. 

The  A  B  G  of  Table  Tennis.    By  C.  G.  Eames.  De- 

scription  and  Rules  of  the  Game.    And  contains  many  valuable  Praclica 
Hints. 


All  the  above  Books  may  he  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  ivill  be  sent  direct  from  the  Publisher 

on  receipt  of  published  price. 
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PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Spe  imens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting.  By  Henrv  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  fcy  post 
7s.  ird. 

Bee,  The  Anatomy,  Physiolotfy,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  :  Author  of  "  Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

British   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas.  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British:  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  ihe  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  grown  in  ihis  countiv  :  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson.  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

-Churches,  Old  English :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  ClInch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

■Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  G  RUEBER,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d  net,  by  post  los.  lod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  .Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Mnnn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  demy 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges  2  vols,  price  £3  3s.  ;  4  vols.  £^  13s.  6d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.     Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  iss  sd. 

-Gardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas.  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drurv  (Author  of  "  Home  Gardening,"  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular  Bulb  Culture."  &c.).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  16s.  gd, 

'Gardening,   Dictionary  of.     A   Practical   Encyclopedia  of 

Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  ^,150  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  o''the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  (larrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  5  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  by  post 

£4  2S. 

'  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.    Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  :  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

liace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jack«on.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  i8s.  net,  by 
post  19S.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £4  4s.  net,  by  post  £4  5s.  6d. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £i  5s.,  when  the 
entire  stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

^Needlework,  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  comp'eie,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  410. 
528  pp.  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21S.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
brocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

''Orchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 
all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultiviiion.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and 
Engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Cura'or,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  ;  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates,  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £i  is.  net, 
by  post  £1  IS.  6d 

'Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.    Including  some  References 

to  those  o*"  Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod. 

"Vivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Repti  es,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  Ity  Rev.  ().  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

'."Whist,  Bridge  :  lis  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

Reasnn  i'lsteatl  of  hy  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist  "and 
"SoloWhi^t,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  |)rinted  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top.  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

'Whist,  Solo:  lis  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear 
Meihod  of  lOxplanation  and  Illustration  of  the  (Jame,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J. 
.Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  ;s.  61I.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Whist,   Scientiflc:   Its  Wliys  and  Wherefores.    The  Reader 

lii-ing  taught  by  Kcnsoii  rathi-r  than  liy  arbitrary  Rules.  l!y  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  lllu-trative  II  nds  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  iiilt,  price  js.  6d.,  by 
poitt  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  lop,  5s.  6d.  net,  hy  post  6s. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mp.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

II  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British.  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  gu\d&i." —London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON.  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE   OF   WIGHT.  THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE   VALE   OF   LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS.   MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    UE\N   FOREST.  THE   WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE.    HASTINGS,    AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    TOWYN,     ABERDOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,  WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH.   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH.  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."— j4caJemy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

AND  ENTYIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


AXIM  MINES. 


HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Axim  Mines, 

X  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald  (Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Barton)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  he  had  occupied  the  position  of  chairman,  he  had 
gone  very  carefully  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company  from  its  beginning,  and  he  found 
that,  although  there  was  nothing  very  marked    to  show  in  the  way  of  distinct 
advance  from  last  year,  there  had  been  steady  development  work  going  on,  and  the 
Company  w.-is  a  point  nearer  to  the  stage  of  production  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
present  position  was  one  of  some  difficulty.   It  was  some  time  since  they  lost  the  late 
manager  at  the  mines  (Mr.  Henry),  and  in  losing  him   they  lost  an  excellent 
manager  indeed.    When  you  lose  a  good  mine  manager  you  have  a  great  difficulty 
in  finding  another  one  exactly  fitted  to  take  his  place,  and  that  up  to  the  present 
had  been  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Axim  Mines  ;  but  they  were  hoping  that 
that  difficulty  now  would  be  quite  overcome.    Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  work  on  the  spot  to  be  pushed  along  with  the  uimo-t  possible  speed.  They 
had  at  the  present  moment  two  of  the  best  experts  that  they  could  find  ^  they  had 
added  a  second  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  board— to  go  thoroughly  into 
iheir  comijanies  on  the  West  Coast  and  to  report  to  the  board  at   as  early 
a  date  as  possible.     In  addition  to  that,   they  had  called  in  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the    best   firms  of  consulting   engineers   in    this  country,  Messrs. 
Bainbridge,  Seymour  and  Co.,  of  .St.    Helens  Plate.     He  thought  the  reason 
why  the  Axim    Mines  had  not   made  more  progress  during  the  years  they 
have  been  in  existence  was  that  they  have  wanted  the  guiding  technical  power 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  mining  industry.    That  is  one  point 
which  the  present  directors  are  going  to  rectify.    The  properties  held  by  this  Com- 
pany in  West  Africa  cover  an  area  altogether  of  about  8.00   acres,  or  rather  over 
12  square  miles,  exclusive  of  a  small  piece  which  was  an  extra  lease  known  as  the 
Appankran  property.    Anyone  connected  with  the  mining  industry  of  that  part  of 
the  world  has  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  how  very  satisfactorily  the  properties 
are  placed  with  regard  to  many  other  propositions  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
They  were  within  25  miles  of  the  seaboard,  thus  removing  some  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  transport  for  getting  their  machinery  to  the  spot.    With  regard 
to  the  capital  of  the  Company  the  nominal  share  capital  consists  of  100,000  shares  of 
£\  each  available,  less  the  3,334  shares  originally  allotted  to  the  vendors,  for  the 
working  purposes  of  the  Company.    From  the  time  that  the  Company  had  been 
running  share  capital  has  been  i-sued  and  paid  up  to  the  extent  of  over  .^56,000.  In 
addition,  a  large  portion  of  that  capital  has  been  issued  at  premiums,  and  very 
substantial   premiums,   bringing    in    no    less    a    sum    than    .^32,506  ;   so  that 
altogether    during    the    time    this    Company    has    been    at   work   they  have 
had   at   their    command    a    total    of   nearly    /gsooo.    In    making    a  rough 
analysis  he  lonnd  that  the  Company  had  left  of  its  resources  some  ^^17,000  ;  that 
was  to  June,  igor.    Since  that  lime  that  sum  has  steadily  decreased,  until  at  the 
present  moment  it  has,  roughly,  come  down  to  a  sum  of  between  ^4,000  and 
2^5,000.    They  would  see  that  there  was  need,  if  they  wished  to  continue  the 
work,  for  further  capital.     There  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Company  some 
40,000  vhares  that  have  not  been  issued,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  board 
to  take  such  steps  .is  it  should  think  best  for  the  issue  of  this  caoital  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  th;  work  of  the  Company  upon  the  Gold  Coa  l.    They  had  already 
arranged  for,  and  had  received  applications  and  subscriptions  for,  about  6,000 
shares  :  so  he  thought,  considering  this  present  board  only  consists  of  four  members, 
that  they  had  done  their  part  towards  Unding  the  necessary  funds  for  cirrying  on 
the  further  work  of  the  Axim  Mines.    He  then  explained  what  ttie  board  had  done, 
or  what  they  proposed  to  do,  in  regard  to  providing  the  extra  working  capital  needed 
by  the  Company.    ."Vs  for  the  future,  they  had  a  most  complete  equipment  ready  for 
getting  to  work,  and  .-is  soon  as  they  can  get  the  machinery  on  the  spot  and  erect 
it  they  would  be  able  to  push  ahead.    It  was  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  policy 
that  they  were  a^king  the  shareholders  to  provide  the  remaining  working  capital. 
He  inov<'d  :   "  That  the  report  of  the  directors,  together  with  the  accounts  as 
suliiriitted,  be  received,  adopted,  and  confirmed." 

^Ir.  Samuel  Peck  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Axim  Mines  had  been  in  existence  for  very  nearly 
five  years,  and  the  directors  who  had  had  charge  "f  the  afTiirs  of  the  Company  had 
re.eived  nothing  whatever  for  their  si-rvices.  From  a  business  point  of  view  he 
thought  that  was  wrong,  and  he  would  ask  the  shareho  ders  to  pass  i.  resolution 
voting  some  rciiuineration  to  the  directors. 

On  the  ciioiion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  .seconded  by  Mr  Gibbs,  1,000  guineas  was  voted 
to  the  directors  from  the  registration  of  ihe  Company,  and  the  future  remuneration 
w.as  fixed  at  ^500  per  .annum. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Macan  then  addre.sscd  the  meeting,  and  stated  that  he  believed  in  the 
properly  now  as  much  as  ever  he  did. 

Mr.  Murray  ( irifnihs  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  It  was  a 
source  of  gieat  satisfaction  to  ihem  all  10  find  that  Mr.  M.icdonald  was  taking  an 
interest  in  the  property.  Personally,  he  believed  tlia>  it  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  he 
sintercK  h  ped  th.it  it  would  prove  veiy  oiofitable  to  the  shareholders. 
.Mr.  Hull  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  a.  d  the  proceedings  ter- 
niiiKiicd. 


*6  April,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE 


FORTY-FOURTH  KKI'ORT  OI-" 

Y0K:0]H:i5LMA     SPECIE     Bi5.NK:,  LIMITEO 

(VOKOI/AMA  ailOKlN  GINKO), 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARI.Y  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Monday,  loth  March,  1902. 

CAPITAL  SUBSCEIBED.... Yen  24,000,000    I    CAPITAL  PAID  UP..  ..Yen  18,000,000    I    BESERVE  FUND..  ..Yen  8,710,000 
DIRECTORS.-NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.        KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq.        KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.        KIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq. 
ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.         IPPEI  WAKAO,  Esq.         YO.SHIGU.SU  NAKAI,  Esq. 
PRESIDENT.  -NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  VICE-PRESIDENT    KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 

BRANCH  OFFICES.— Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Tokio,  Hong  Kong,  Newchwang,  Pekin,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  New  York.  San  Francisco,  Hawaii, 

Bombay,  London,  Lyons. 
HEAD  OFFICE.  YOKOHAMA. 


TO     THE  SI3:A.DREI3:OIjX>EI?.S. 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  .Assets  of  the  I!ank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half-year 
■ending  Dec.  31st,  looi. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  527,081."''  brought  forward  from  last  accounts,  amount  to  Yen  5,755,721."*',  ot  which 
Yen  3,841,564."  '''  have  been  deducted  for  current  expense-;,  interests,  &c.,  leaving  a  balance  of  Yen  1,914,156.'''*'. 

'  The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  200,000."""  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  Ye  1  8,710,000.'""'.    From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a 
■  dividend  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  Yen  780,00  j."""  on  old  shares  and  Yen  390,000.*""*  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  Yen  1,170,000."'"*. 
The  balance,  Yen  544,156/'"  ',  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account.  NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 

Head  OfTice,  Yokohama,  loth  March,  1902. 


Liabilities.  BALANCE 

Y. 

'Capital  paid  up   18,000,000."'"' 

Reserve  Fund    8,510,000.""" 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts   409,952.'"''* 

Reserve  for  New  I'.uilding   115,106.'^" 

Dejioslts  (Current.  Fixed,  S:c.)   46,510,846."''''' 

Bills  Payable,  Piills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Bank    71,672,594.*"' 

Dividends  Unclaimed   4,741."-" 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account   527,081.''-' 

Net  Front  for  the  past  Half-year    1,387,075."°" 


SHEET. 


31st  Dec,  1901. 

Assets. 


Yen  147,137,397."' 


Cash  Account — 

In  Hand    5)557, 054.°' 

At  Hankers'   4,424,217.'-' 

Investments  in  Public  Securities  

Kills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c  

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  .... 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money   

Bank  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c  


9,981,272.' 
22,280,733.' 
34,742,981.' 
79,293,150.' 
203,516.' 
635>743-' 


Yen 


PKOFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c.    3,841,564.*" 

To  Reserve  Fund    200,000.*" 

To  Dividend — 

Yen  d.'"**"  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares  =Yen  780,000."""   "j 

and  ,- 1,170,000."' 

Yen  3.'""  per  Share  for  120,000  New  Shares  =  Yen  390,000."""  .. ..  j 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account   544,156.'" 


Yen  5,755>72i." 


By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June,  1901   

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  Dec,  1901. 


Y. 

527,o8t.'"' 
5,228,640.'** 


Yen  5.755,721." 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c.,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c.,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  SHINOBU  TAJIMA,  I  . 

FUKUSABURO  WATANABE,  |  auditors. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Established  1866. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIRECTORS'  REPORT  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1901. 

'Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Directors  have  again  to  congratulate  you  on  a  year  of  exceptional  activity,  followed 
by  exceptionally  gratifying  results. 

The  Reserve  Funds  have  been  increased  by  the  substantial  sum  of  £160,287.  The  Income 
from  all  sources  shows  the  satisfactory  increase  of  £61,140,  and  the  Business  in  Force  has  been 
augmented  by  the  net  addition  of  88,756  New  Policy-holders  at  an  additional  New  Annual 
Premium  Income  of  £76,859. 

CUAIIVIS. 

The  Claims  Paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £312,208,  including  £53,967  under  Maturing 
•Endowment  and  Endowment  Assurance  Policies. 

The  Total  Amount  paid  by  the  Company  to  its  Assurants  up  to  December  31,  1901,  was  £3,187,663. 

NEW  BUSINESS. 

The  total  number  of  New  Policies  issued  was  427,360,  at  a  yearly  premium  of  £298,832. 
The  foregoing  results  have  been  accomplished  without  any  increase  in  the  ratio  of  management 
expenses. 

FCESULTS    OF    THE     YEAR'S    TR  AN  S  ACTION  S. 

The  Total  Income  of  the  Company  was  £782,592,  and  the  Total  Payments  £619,657,  leaving  a 
'Surplus  Balance  on  the  year's  Accounts  of  £162,935.  Out  of  this  sum  £2,648  has  been  written  off 
'Investments,  Loans,  Leaseholds,  Furniture,  &c,,  leaving  £160,287  to  be  added  to  the  Assurance  Fund. 

S.  J.  PORT,  Secretary.  F.  T.  JEFFERSON,  Chairman. 
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Debrett's 
Dictionary  of  the 
Coronation. 

Over  200  pages,  with  MAP  and  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net,  and  3d.  postage, 
or  with  unique  GENEALOGICAL  CHART,  3s.  6d.  net. 


The  book  contains  just  what  everybody  may  want 
to  know  about  the  various  Coronation  Topics,  is 
Alphabetically  Arranged  for  ready  reference  besides 
being  Fully  Indexed,  Is  Illustrated  with  a  MAP  of 
London  and  numerous  Engravings,  contains  informa- 
tion on  nearly  1,000  different  subjects,  and  gives 
Biographies  of  those  officially  connected  with  the 
Coronation  from  the  Earl  Marshal  downwards. 

COMING  CORONATION  will  epeate  a  1902  Edition. 

Special  Demand  for  Order  early. 

DEBRETT'S 

PEERAGE  (with  Index  to  Courtesy  Titles), 
BARONETAGE  (with  Index), 
KNIGHTAGE  AND  GOMPANiaNAGE, 

Increased  to  over  2,100  pages.  Includes  all  recent  South  African 
and  other  Honours,  the  innumerable  alterations  caused  by 
change  of  Sovereign,  Boer  War,  &c.  &c.  An  Appendix  of 
Royal  Warrant  Holders. 

Cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Vols.  16s.  6d.  each. 


What's  On? 


Where  to  Go? 


What  to  See  ? 


See  DEBRETT'S  COMING  EVENTS 

6d.  net. 

Messrs.  DEAN  &  SON,  Limited,  publishers  of  "  Debrett's 
Peerage,"  &c.,  issue  under  the  above  title  a  Monthly  Calendar  of 
everything  going  on.  Social  Fixtures  and  Fashionable  Weddings  are 
duly  announced,  while  special  ■  pages  detail  "What's  On  "at  the 
Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  the  coming  events  as 
regards  Cricket,  Athletics,  and  other  Sports,  Public  Ceremonies,  &c. 

The  Work  is  attractively  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  excellent 
paper,  and  appropriately  illustrated,  while  the  cover  is  gold-blocked 
on  a  duplex-coated  paper. 

Al  all  Slationnrs^  and  Booksellers' . 
To  be  seen  at  all  Fashionable  Clubs,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 


London:  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  seldom  been  less  convincing  than 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  on  Thursday  on  the 
American-English  shipping  ring.  To  speak  plainly, 
his  whole  attitude  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  is  not 
of  good  omen.  He  evinced  no  real  interest  in  a  matter 
which  on  any  showing  is  charged  with  possibilities  of 
the  gravest  import  for  the  country  which  Mr.  Balfour 
very  largely  governs.  The  only  anxiety  Mr.  Balfour 
showed,  and  evidently  the  only  anxiety  he  felt,  was 
to  get  away  from  this  vital  question  to  wretched 
points  of  procedure.  There  you  have  the  House 
of  Commons  man,  not  always  a  type  best  suited 
for  grappling  with  matters  of  action,  especially  cases  of 
emergency.  No  one  supposed  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  so  prescient  of  commercial  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  as  to  be  ready  with  a  plan  for 
dealing  with  this  shipping  '*  combine,"  but  he  might  have 
shown  some  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  matter.  That 
is  what  the  nation  desires  to  be  assured  of.  Finicking 
distinctions  between  official  and  non-official  information 
will  not  give  that  confidence.  Mr.  Balfour  did  show 
one  sound  intuition.  It  was  kindly  considerate  to  the 
Government  in  general  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  particular  to  keep  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  out 
of  the  debate. 

A  compensating  feature  of  the  debate  was  the  non- 
party nature  of  the  Opposition,  the  few  speakers  who 
apologised  for  the  '*  combine  ",  such  as  Mr.  Rea,  being 
interested  parties.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  a 
happy  re-entry  into  parliamentary  debate,  and  we  trust 
he  will  not  let  this  matter  rest.  It  would  be  humorous, 
were  it  not  so  serious,  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  stag- 
gered at  the  change  in  the  direction  of  state  interference 
this  shipping  ring  is  certain  to  necessitate,  if  we  are  not 
to  be  sold  to  the  Americans  altogether.  The  White  Star 
line's  official  announcement  that  they  have  had  a  deal 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  which  they  mean  to  keep  secret,  has 
put  the  public  more  on  the  alert  than  ever.  We  note  j 
with  much  satisfaction  that  the  "  Standard  ",  as  also  the 
two  popular  papers,  the  Daily  Mail  "  and  the  "  Daily 
Express",  are  using  their  influence  against  the 
trust.  The  volte-face  of  the  "Telegraph"  is  sus- 
picious, and  not  a  good  omen  for  the  action  of  the 
Government.    We  wonder  what  Lord  Rosebery  thinks" 


now  of  his  selection  of  a  certain  White  Star  Mr. 
Ismay  as  a  member  of  his  business  Cabinet. 

Unofficial  despatches  from  South  Africa  make  peace 
prospects  appear  brighter  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  Boer  leaders  are  clearly  engaged  in  an  honourable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  views  of  their  followers.  Most 
notable  of  all  the  reports  perhaps  is  that  General  De  Wet 
has  now  declared  the  struggle  to  be  hopeless  and  British 
terms  reasonable  and  generous.  A  meeting  of  the  com- 
mando representatives  is  to  be  held  at  Vereeniging  on 
15  May,  and  if  the  irreconcilable  De  Wet  is  no  longer 
irreconcilable  others  are  likely  to  prove  amenable 
to  the  logic  of  hard  facts.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Kruger 
to  part  with  more  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  should  be  a  potent  factor  in  favour  of  peace. 
Though  there  is  no  armistice  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  Lord  Kitchener  is  clearly  holding  his  hand.  At 
the  same  time  the  cessation  of  warlike  operations  is 
only  partial,  and  the  weekly  record  issued  on  Monday 
accounts  for  128  Boers  killed,  wounded  and  captured. 
The  situation  is  indeed  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and 
Lord  Kitchener's  ingenuity  will  be  seriously  taxed  in  the 
effort  to  keep  a  grip  of  strategic  opportunities  whilst 
abstaining  from  harassing  men  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide  for  peace  or  further  fighting. 

Exclusion  of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  the  law  by  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are  selected  now. 
Lord  Spencer  has  been  chosen  as  Lord  Kimberley's 
successor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  we  have  another 
stop-gap  Liberal  leader  in  the  Lords  to  match  the 
stop-gap  leader  in  the  Commons.  Is  this  then  the 
end  of  all  the  talk  about  Lord  Rosebery  at  length 
coming  out  in  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  party?  Why 
he  has  not  grit  enough  even  to  lead  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  either  that  or  his  party  will  not 
have  him.  In  a  way  it  rather  reminds  one  of  chess  : 
the  front  row  is  reserved  strictly  for  the  pawns. 
Should  this  policy  of  giving  the  most  important  posts 
to  the  least  eminent  members  continue,  and  the  Liberal 
party  sometime  be  restored  to  power,  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  system  of  government  by  nonentity  or  oddity. 
Who  knows?  we  yet  may  see  the  Ministry  in  office 
which  a  young  Welsh  worker  set  down  on  paper.  If 
we  recollect  aright  Mr.  Caldwell  led  the  Lower  House, 
Mr.  Atherley  Jones  sat  upon  the  woolsack  and  Mr. 
Naoroji  or  else  Sir  William  Wedderburn  represented 
India. 

The  joint  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  to  which 
the  London  Water  Bill  was  referred,  has  so  drastically 
amended  the  Government  scheme  that  its  authors  might 
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have  some  difficulty  in  recognisingf  their  own  child. 
The  Committee  has  deprived  all  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  representation  on  the  Water  Board,  also 
all  the  urban  districts  and  boroughs,  saving  West  Ham, 
in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 
Probably  some,  whose  interest  in  the  water  question  is 
really  nothing  but  dislike  of  the  London  County 
Council,  will  say  that  such  a  change  would  kill 
the  Bill  and  advise  the  Government  to  abandon 
it.  We  earnestly  hope  the  Government  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  essence  of  the  Bill  is 
not  touched.  The  real  object  was  to  secure  public 
ownership  and  control  of  the  water  supply  without 
injustice  to  the  existing  companies.  This  the  Bill 
secures.  Nor  has  the  committee  excluded  from  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  the  counties  other  than  London 
coming  within  the  same  water  area.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  local  boroughs  and  districts,  Metropolitan 
and  other,  was  quite  the  least  important  part  of  the 
scheme.  Seeing  that  it  nearly  doubled  the  numbers  of 
the  Board,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  committee 
has  done  well  to  strike  it  out.  After  all,  35  are  more 
than  enough  to  do  the  work  well,  indeed  they  are 
almost  enough  to  prevent  it  being  done  quickly.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
committee  were  Ministerialists.  The  Government  can- 
not ignore  its  decision,  and  they  will  be  acting  very 
childishly  if  in  a  pet  they  throw  up  their  Bill  and 
"  won't  play  ". 

The  master  bakers  of  London  having  decided  not  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Opposition 
to  provide  itself  with  some  cry  other  than  that  of  the 
corn  duty.  Why  not  stump  the  country  on  the  increase 
of  the  stamp  tax  ?  We  described  that  tax  a  fortnight 
since  as  a  fiddling  mistake  in  an  otherwise  most 
sensible  Budget,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  must 
have  foreseen  that  business  folk  would  raise  an  outcry 
against  the  proposal.  He  now  proposes,  by  way  of 
concession,  to  allow  anyone  who  has  drawn  a  cheque 
of  under  J[^2.  to  get  back  the  extra  penny  by  handing  in 
the  cheque — after  the  banker  has  sent  it  back  with 
the  pass-book — at  the  nearest  post-office.  It  is  not 
clear  what  will  happen  to  the  cheque  when  it  is  handed 
in  at  the  post-office  and  the  penny  been  paid  on  it 
across  the  counter.  Will  it,  together  with  the  penny, 
be  returned  to  the  drawer  at  once,  or  will  it  come  back 
to  him  again  after  many  days  through  the  post ;  or  will 
the  post-office  stick  to  it?  These  things  are  not  known  ; 
perhaps  they  never  will  be,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  withdraw  a  concession  which  was 
greeted  with  rude  laughter  in  the  House  and  with  such 
terms  as  preposterous  and  silly  in  the  Unionist  press. 
We  doubt  however  whether  he  will,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think,  abandon  not  only  the  concession  but 
also  the  extra  duty  itself.  It  is  not  pleasant,  if  you 
aspire  to  be  looked  on  as  the  man  of  iron,  to  stand 
confessed  as  the  man  of  wax. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  hardly  arrived  in  London 
before  he  took  the  opportunity  to  present  the  public 
with  his  views  on  imperial  questions.  He  favours  the 
adoption  of  a  joint  scheme  of  imperial  defence  and  pre- 
ferential tariffs.  That  his  views  are  more  in  accord  with 
those  of  Canada  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  seems  clear 
from  the  full  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  initiated  by  Mr.  Maclean  on  the 
announcement  of  the  duty  on  corn.  Mr.  Maclean 
criticised  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  his  notification  to  the 
imperial  authorities  that  he  considered  trade  questions 
alone  could  be  usefully  discussed  in  London.  Mr. 
Maclean  made  out  a  strong  case  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  dissociating  defence  from  trade,  and  attributed 
the  failure  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  to  give  Canadian  corn 
any  preference  over  foreign  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
precipitate  and  unintelligible  declaration.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  a  bogey  in  the  shape  of  a  standing  army 
and  foreign  complications  which  scares  him  even  more 
than  Protection,  and  we  fear  that  southern  suscepti- 
bilities were  not  altogether  apart  from  his  thoughts. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  giving 
the  Opposition  a  chance  such  as  they  have  not  had  for 
some  years. 


Lord  Brassey,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Copeland,  the  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  have 
each  according  to  his  ability  been  contributing  to  the 
common  stock  of  imperialist  thought.  Lord  Brassey, 
addressing  the  Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  said  some  foolish  things  but  made  the  one  wise 
admission  that  if  an  imperial  customs  union  can 
be  done  at  all,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard  was  putting  the  political  aspirants  of  the  United 
Club  in  the  rig'ht  when  he  advocated  free  trade  within 
the  Empire  with  protection  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  happiest  thought  came  from  Mr. 
Copeland  :  Why  should  not  the  four  children  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  take  their  titles  from  the 
colonies  ?  The  eldest  from  Canada,  the  second  from 
Australia,  the  little  princess  from  New  Zealand,  and 
the  fourth  from  South  Africa  ?  The  only  objection  to 
this  as  a  permanent  arrangement  is  the  difficulty,  even 
in  these  days  of  insurance  developments,  of  ensuring 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  always  have  four  children, 
three  boys  and  a  girl. 

Lord  Curzon  appropriately  completed  his  extended 
cold  weather  tours  by  a  visit  to  the  North- Western 
Border  with  an  important  Durbar  at  Peshawar  where 
he  met  the  tribesmen  and  gave  them  some  wholesome 
advice  with  a  reassuring  statement  of  his  policy  and 
intentions.  He  does  not  want  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs  or  occupy  their  territory  with  garrisons.  On  the 
contrary  he  will  support  and  assist  them  so  long  as  they 
behave  themselves.  But  he  will  stand  no  nonsense. 
Following  the  plan  successfully  adopted  in  the  Khyber 
tribal  levies,  a  sort  of  local  militia  under  British  officers 
will  keep  the  peace  of  the  border  line,  give  some  con- 
genial employment  to  the  tribesmen  and  perhaps  form  a 
recruiting  nursery  for  the  regular  army.  The  passes 
will  thus  be  kept  open  and  trade  protected.  Suitable 
allowances  for  the  purpose  will  be  made  to  the  tribes 
concerned.  But  if  they  fail  to  keep  order  within  their 
own  borders  and  respect  British  territory,  they  will  be 
dealt  with,  as  the  Waziris,  by  blockade  and  punitive 
expeditions  and  the  withdrawal  of  their  stipends.  With 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mahsud  difficulties  there  is  now 
peace  along  the  entire  border  and  the  formation  of  the 
New  Frontier  Province  brings  the  control  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Viceroy.  His  present  words  and 
measures  should  form  a  useful  corrective  to  the  uneasy 
feeling  excited  by  the  new  Amir's  tendency  to  dally  with 
the  fanatical  Mullahs. 

There  is  much  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  presence  of  the 
plague  which  has  spread  over  Upper  India  in  an  alarming 
manner  and  is  peculiarly  virulent  in  the  Punjab.  The 
strenuous  efforts  made  in  the  earlier  stages  to  stamp  it 
out  by  measures  which  involved  coercion  proved  entirely 
ineflfectual  and  excited  popular  discontent  which  might 
easily  have  become  very  serious.  The  local  govern- 
ment under  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  were  bent  on 
a  continuance  of  this  policy  long  after  it  had  become 
manifestly  impossible  and  the  intervention  of  the 
supreme  Government  became  necessary.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  its  orders. 
The  interference  in  the  private  life  of  the  people  under 
coercive  methods  was  absolutely  intolerable  to  them 
and  its  enforcement  on  a  large  scale  hopelessly  im- 
practicable. Moreover  it  had  failed  in  results.  The 
policy  recently  declared  by  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  clearly  the  right  one — to  render  assistance, 
advice  and  relief,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  and  encourage  them  in  measures  of  self-protec^ 
tion  ;  but  to  abstain  from  armed  compulsion  for  the 
coercion  of  dissenters.  In  this  way  lies  the  best  hope 
that  the  disease  may  be  kept  in  check  till  it  wears  itself 
out. 

Is  another  quarrel  brewing  between  France  and 
Siam  ?  They  who  remember  what  happened  in  1893 
can  only  regard  the  reported  disturbances  on  the 
Mekong,  the  movement  of  troops  by  the  Siamese 
Government,  and  the  dispatch  of  two  strong  detach- 
ments by  the  acting  governor  of  Indo-China  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  affected  area  as  ominous.  Local  trouble, 
•the  adoption  of  measures  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order,  and  a  counter-move  by  a  jealous  neighbour  are 
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the  conventional  steps  preliminary  to  Asiatic  complica- 
tions. In  the  present  case  we  cannot  believe  that  either 
France  or  Siam  will  deliberately  provoke  a  crisis  which 
might  revive  questions  dormant  since  France  and 
England  demarcated  their  spheres  of  influence  in  Indo- 
China.  If  France  desired  to  re-open  the  Siamese 
question  with  a  view  to  further  appropriations  of 
Siamese  territory,  she  would  hardly  have  waited  till 
peace  was  in  sight  in  South  Africa.  Whilst,  however, 
we  do  not  anticipate  serious  developments  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  possibilities  ever  present  in  conditions 
such  as  obtain  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

The  French  elections  have  resulted  in  a  slightly 
increased  Ministerial  majority.  This  result  everyone 
foresaw.  There  are  a  good  many  second  ballots  to  be 
taken,  which  may  modify  ^he  situation  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  not  seriously.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  will 
have  another  term  of  office,  if  he  wants  it,  and  things 
will  for  some  time  go  on  much  as  they  have  for  the  last 
two  years.  Should  he  develop  his  anti-Church  cam- 
paign, the  political  situation  might  change  rapidly. 
The  Opposition  will  find  in  that  their  one  chance.  But 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  not  likely  to  take  that  risk, 
unless  he  feels  his  strength  waning,  when  he  might 
attack  the  Church  in  order  to  please  the  baser  sort. 
M.  Delcasse's  continuance  in  office  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  whole  world  ;  but 
any  Ministry  in  any  practicable  regime  would  be  certain 
to  include  him.  The  ill-success  of  M.  Millerand  and 
his  section,  the  sensible  section,  of  socialists  is  to  our 
mind  unfortunate.  Unquestionably  this  election  is  a 
personal  distinction  for  the  Premier.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  won  by  personal  ascendency,  unhampered  by 
any  excess  of  scruple.  An  adroit  politician,  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  ride  rough-shod  over  anything  and 
anybody  inconvenient  to  his  political  plans. 

To  suppose  that  this  one-man  victory  means  any 
advance  of  what  are  called  republican  ideas,  and  any 
attachment  to  a  republic  as  a  form  of  government, 
would  be  ignorance  indeed.  Mere  conservatism,  the 
love  of  the  thing  that  is  entirely  irrespective  of  what  it 
is,  accounts  for  all  of  the  Ministerial  success  that  is  not 
directly  to  be  credited  to  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  per- 
sonal power.  Indeed,  no  question  of  form  of  govern- 
ment was  before  the  people.  Had  the  Ministry  been 
defeated,  there  was  no  monarchic,  no  imperialist  party, 
capable  of  inaugurating  a  new  political  regime.  Even 
the  most  convinced  royalist  could  see  that  here  was  only 
a  choice  between  a  strong  and  not  scrupulous  man 
calling  himself  a  Republican  and  less  strong  and  not 
scrupulous  men  calling  themselves  by  many  names,  not 
one  of  which  meant  anything  a  Royalist  holds  dear.  The 
Royal  and  Imperial  French  families  being  for  practical 
political  purposes  played  out,  monarchism  in  France  has 
become  wholly  a  question  of  finding  a  man.  It  is  no 
use  to  appeal  to  family  tradition  which  is  spent.  But 
if  a  real  personality  should  arise  to  champion  a 
monarchic  regime,  the  Republic  would  soon  disappear. 
Cerrainly  its  demise  would  not  be  worth  a  single  tear, 
for  at  best  it  has  never  been  better  than  a  faute  de 
mieux. 

Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  who  happens  to  have  been  at  one 
time  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  con- 
tinues writing  inconclusive  letters  to  Liberal  Associa- 
tions and  these  of  course  make  the  most  of  his  supposed 
authority  as  an  educationist.  He  tells  them  what  he 
knows  will  be  agreeable  to  them  and  what  they  want  to 
hear — an  easy  way  to  obtain  popularity.  But  he 
ventures  to  sneer  at  Sir  John  Gorst's  opinion  that  the 
Education  Committee  will  have  absolute  control  of 
secular  education  in  Voluntary  schools.  What  Sir  John 
Gorst  "  regrets  "  Mr.  Acland  says  does  not  exist.  If 
for  the  sake  of  argument  Mr.  Acland  may  be  supposed 
as  able  to  understand  the  Bill  as  his  successor,  then  rhe 
explanation  is  that  he  means  by  "  control  "  the  fiddle- 
faddle  and  fussy  pettiness  of  the  School  Boards.  The 
other  day  he  made  heavy  fun  about  the  rent  and  the 
up-keep  of  the  Voluntary  schools.  Where  are  the  pro- 
visions for  it  in  the  Bill,  he  exclaimed.  A  follower  of 
'his  raised  the  same  point  at  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bradford 


meeting  and  the  latter  replied  that  as  a  lawyer  he  could 
assure  the  objector  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  Making  what  he  doubtless  thinks  an  effective 
rhetorical  point,  he  says  "Let  us  be  agreed,  if  it  be 
possible,  as  to  what  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  ". 
The  first  thing  is  to  understand  them  and  Mr.  Acland 
needs  look  to  that  for  himself. 

An  important  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
requesting  them  to  nominate  a  syndicate  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  enlarging  the 
opportunities  for  the  study  in  Cambridge  of  economics 
and  associated  branches  of  political  science.  The 
memorial,  we  understand,  was  originated  by  Professor 
Marshall,  and  it  is  signed  by  130  members  of  the 
Senate,  including  five  Heads  of  Colleges,  fourteen  Pro- 
fessors, and  several  distinguished  economists  and 
historians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professors 
Foxwell  and  Maitland.  We  trust  that  the  syndicate 
will  be  appointed,  and  that  its  deliberations  will  be 
attended  with  practical  result. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  in  the  interests  of  sound 
education,  than  that  the  older  Universities,  while  pre- 
serving their  tradition  of  a  liberal  culture,  should  give  full 
and  free  development  to  those  newer  studies  whose 
scientific  no  less  than  practical  significance  has  come  to 
be  generally  recognised.  The  younger  schools  which 
are  growing  up  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  are 
likely  to  devote  themselves  somewhat  exclusively  to  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  economics.  All  the  more  is  it 
to  be  desired  that  the  study  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented elsewhere  in  its  more  philosophic  and  scientific 
developments.  The  object  of  the  memorialists  is  to 
provide  an  education  which  shall  be  special  without 
being  narrow  or  technical  ;  on  the  one  hand  for  those 
who  are  destined  either  for  a  political  career  or  for  the 
higher  walks  of  commerce,  on  the  other  for  those  who 
intend  to  devote  their  life  to  the  study  of  political  and 
economic  problems.  Both  objects  are  eminently  fit  and 
proper  for  a  university  to  aim  at ;  and  we  trust  that 
Cambridge  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

That  absurd  body,  the  *'  Protestant  Alliance  ",  got 
nothing  by  its  application  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  grant  a  summons  against  the  three 
Jesuit  fathers  under  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829. 
The  Court  decided  that  a  magistrate  has  a  discretion 
and  is  not  bound,  in  the  case  of  an  Act  so  doubtful 
in  its  construction  as  to  who  may  set  the  law  in 
motion,  to  grant  a  summons  as  of  right  to  a  private 
person.  It  is  of  course  all  nonsense  attempting  to 
revive  the  Act  at  all.  It  has  slumbered  over  seventy 
years  absolutely  unused  until  the  "  Protestant  "  mania 
broke  out  recently.  These  sections  of  the  Act  might 
well  be  repealed,  and  at  any  rate  such  wild  persons 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  motion.  The 
Crown  alone  ought  to  have  that  responsibility.  The 
case  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Jesuit  case  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  monastic  orders  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  come  under  its  operation  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  Orders  which  are  exempted. 
Perhaps,  too,  such  bodies  as  the  Oratorians  would  not 
come  under  the  sections. 

Princess  Radziwill  who  was  charged  with  having 
forged  bills  for  large  amounts  on  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  after  three  days' 
trial  at  Capetown.  In  her  own  evidence  she  stated  that 
she  had  received  the  bills  signed  in  blank  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  from  Mrs.  Scholtz,  but  there  appear  to  be  no 
doubt  that  she  forged  the  bills  and  then  attempted  to 
prevent  action  being  taken  by  threats  of  publishing 
correspondence  which  she  alleged  was  of  a  compromis- 
ing nature  from  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Lord  Milner.  Her 
methods  were,  as  the  Attorney-General  described  them, 
the  ordinary  armoury  of  the  blackmailer ;  and  she  had 
made  use  of  her  social  position  for  purposes  of  intrigue 
and  fraud.  She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lady 
adventurer  of  detective  fiction,  and  we  may  expect  her 
reappearance  in  romans  a  clef  dealing  with  South 
Africa. 
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If  all  "  schools  and  seminaries  of  sound  learning"  for 
girls  were  conducted  so  well  as  is  Whitelands  Train- 
ing College  at  Chelsea,  we  should  have  little  fear  of 
maudlin  girls"  books  doing  much  harm  to  their  readers 
— though  probably  in  that  case  they  would  have  no 
readers,  and  indeed  would  not  be  published.  Entirely 
charming  was  the  May-day  festival  at  Principal 
Faunthorpe's  college  last  Thursday — a  scene  of  gay 
dresses,  garlands  of  cowslip  and  daisy  and  mossrose, 
dainty  dances  round  the  Maypole  by  daintier  maids  (we 
have  not  seen  a  prettier  thing  than  that  for  a  long  while), 
the  royal  progress  of  Queen  Eva,  the  elect  of  this  year, 
through  a  garden  where  lindens  are  growing  emerald 
green,  and  a  capital  performance  of  Mr.  Oliver  King's 
little  cantata  '*  Proserpina  ".  It  set  us  wishing  that  as 
of  old  we  could  be  "  Mayers  all  "  once  more.  Certainly 
there  never  was  a  time  when  some  such  fresh  and 
pretty  relaxation  was  more  needed  by  weary  workers 
than  it  is  to-day.  We  can  picture  the  delight  that  would 
have  danced  in  Ruskin's  eyes  could  he  have  seen  the 
show  at  Whitelands  on  May  Day,  and  the  point  he 
would  have  made  of  falling  in  love  with  his  white- 
frocked  heroines. 

To  be  fathered  and  mothered  by  the  State  is  not 
an  enviable  lot  for  the  fifty  thousand  children  in 
whose  interests  the  "  State  Children's  Association  " 
exists.  The  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
described  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  these  children, 
who  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  still  herded  in 
large  workhouse  barracks,  the  home  life  without  which 
the  child  nature  must  be  stunted  and  deformed.  It  is 
all  the  sadder  that  they  start  so  often  with  minds  and 
bodies  already  diseased  or  imbecile.  Poor-law  guardians 
have  happily  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding care  and  attention  for  them  in  other  surroundings 
than  the  workhouse  barracks— outbreaks  of  disease 
and  physical  deterioration  have  forced  the  subject  upon 
their  attention.  It  has  been  found  best  to  place  the 
children  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  home  conditions  by 
establishing  small  families  of  them  in  "  scattered  homes  " 
with  a  "  mother  "  at  the  head  of  them.  That  is  a  work 
which  promises  well  and  the  society  acts  as  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  more 
vigorous  children  have  to  be  trained  for  work  in  various 
ways  or  prepared  and  assisted  for  emigration.  In  some 
respects  this  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  the  best  of  these  pathetic  jetsam  of 
humanity. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  disclosed  material 
changes  in  the  figures  the  net  result  of  which  was 
reflected  in  the  lowering  of  the  total  reserve  by 
^969,740  to  ;^24,233,620  and  a  drop  in  the  proportion 
of  4*94  per  cent,  to  44  88  per  cent.  Government  dis- 
bursements weakened  the  public  deposits  by  ^^598,250 
and  the  heavy  market  borrowings  are  exhibited  in  the 
increase  of^4,368,540  in  other  securities  reflected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  accovint  in  the  increase  in  other 
deposits  of  ;^4,oi4,i5o.  Coin  has  followed  the  usual 
month-end  course,  the  demands  of  the  provinces  chiefly 
accounting  for  the  decrease  of;^429,35o  whilst  the  active 
note  circulation  has  expanded  by;^540,38o.  The  Funds 
have  been  a  good  market  throughout  the  week,  a  day- 
to-day  appreciation  having  taken  place,  the  close 
being  at  the  best.  The  inquiry  for  colonial  issues  has 
continued  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  trustee 
money  awaiting  investment  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
most  of  the  colonial  stocks  appears  to  be  very 
favourable. 

Home  railway  stocks  have  been  in  favour,  traffic 
returns  having  been  satisfactory :  in  American  rails 
there  has  not  been  much  activity  and  transactions 
have  mostly  been  confined  to  professional  operators — in 
the  result  prices  have  fully  maintained  the  quotations 
marked  at  the  opening  of  the  week.  Mining  shares 
have  been  firm  and  with  the  latest  news  to  hand  re- 
garding the  impending  meeting  of  Boer  delegates  at 
Vereeniging  there  has  been  a  further  all  round  advance. 
The  remaining  markets  have  been  dull  and  without 
special  interest.  Consols  95.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent. 
(6  February,  1002). 


THE  NATION   AND  THE    SHIPPING  TRUST. 

"  "\7[  TE  have  no  policy  to  announce."  This  is  the 
*  *  message  of  the  Government  in  the  gravest 
crisis  which  has  ever  occurred  in  British  commerce.  It 
is  little  consolation  to  learn  that  they  have  "  confidential 
information  "  which  they  refuse  to  disclose  notwith- 
standing the  public  anxiety,  information  so  secret  that 
apparently  they  cannot  act  upon  it,  so  confidential  that 
it  precludes  them  from  giving  a  lead  to  the  nation. 
By  this  serious  dereliction  of  duty  Ministers  are  once 
again  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
Government  of  lost  opportunities.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Shipping  "  Combine  "  and  their  organs 
in  the  press  in  their  alarm  at  the  burst  of  anger 
with  which  their  proceedings  have  been  received  are 
now  giving  out  profuse  assurances  that  their  only 
aim  is  the  welfare  of  British  shipping.  Could  English 
shipowners  have  any  other  aim  ?  These  gentlemen 
protest  too  much.  There  will  be  no  sale  of  our 
ships,  of  course,  only  a  "transfer"  of  shares,  "a 
sort  of"  pool  capitalised  on  the  individual  value  of 
the  ships  and  dividing  profits  according  to  the 
capital.  We  are  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  organising  his  new  company  with  a  capital  of 
;^34, 000,000 — many  times  the  capital  of  the  lines 
in  the  trust,  considerably  in  excess  even  when  we 
throw  in  the  capital  of  the  German  lines — purely 
from  philanthropic  motives  to  provide  a  profit  for  the 
promoters  and  to  protect  British  supremacy  at  sea  from 
American  attack.  Companies  are  not  usually  formed 
for  such  altruistic  purposes  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  after-dinner  oratory  of  the  egregious  Mr.  Secretary 
Shaw  shows  even  in  its  crude  spread-eagleism  that 
the  Americans  intend  that  in  their  "street",  as  he 
tastefully  describes  the  Atlantic,  the  "ocean  breezes" 
shall  "  kiss  "  only  American  merchant  shipping.  And 
yet  Lord  Brassey  has  "no  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
the  new  combine  will  be  disadvantageous  to  trade  "  ! 
If  this  is  the  view  of  "  national  efficiency  "  to  be  taken 
by  the  Liberal  League,  of  which  he  is  a  pillar,  it  is  little 
likely  to  win  support  from  those  who  have  higher  aims 
than  the  dividend-hunting  of  narrow  commercialism. 
Let  us  look  at  the  bargain  the  German  companies  have 
made.  They  have  saved  their  shares  from  the  maw 
of  the  American,  they  have  secured  a  monopoly  of 
the  German- American  trade,  and  the  German  Admi- 
ralty has  placed  its  claims  to  their  vessels  beyond 
dispute.  In  return  they  promise,  after  having  esta- 
blished themselves  firmly  in  the  British  trade,  not 
to  extend  their  present  service  "  beyond  a  certain 
limit  ",  and  to  aid  the  Anglo-American  group  against 
competitors.  Where  were  the  brains  of  the  British  ship- 
owners that  they  could  not  obtain  as  good  terms  ?  Or 
are  all  their  wordy  and  contradictory  assurances  only  in- 
tended to  cover  up  the  ugly  fact  that  there  has  been  a  sale 
disguised  under  the  form  of  a  transfer  of  shares — with 
a  cash  bonus  as  one  report  goes  ?  If  they  have  really 
entered  only  into  an  "  arrangement  ",  then  we  can  easily 
understand  why  British  shipping  has  not  been  pro- 
sperous, for  such  a  display  of  want  of  grit  and  business 
acumen  has  seldom  been  seen.  The  White  Star 
directors  decline  to  say  more  than  that  ihey  have 
entered  into  a  "community  of  interests  " — that  beau- 
tiful phrase  which  in  America  always  means  that 
someone  is  being  relieved  of  his  interests — the  kind 
of  community  the  rabbit  enters  when  it  disappears 
down  the  throat  of  the  python.  Granted  that  the 
necessity  of  a  consolidation  of  interests  was  necessary, 
as  no  doubt  it  was,  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  syndicate  of 
British  firms  being  established.  The  Atlantic  Shipping 
Conference  has  been  in  existence  for  ithirty  years, 
and  but  for  lack  of  the  ability  and  energy  which  Mr. 
Morgan  has  brought  into  the  present  deal  a  union  might 
have  been  formed  which  would  have  safeguarded 
British  interests  against  the  most  powerful  competition. 
Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  ;  there  are  still  left  some 
large  British  companies  which  working  in  harmony 
might  yet  save  our  trade  for  us.  Look  at  the  two 
sides  : — 

'J'rtisl  Lilies.  Independent. 
Atlantic  Transport  Co.  Allan  Line. 

American  Line.  Anchor  Line. 

Dominion  Line.  Beaver  Line. 
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Lcyland  Line.  Cunard  Line. 

Red  Star  Line.  Elder  Dempster  Line. 

White  Star  Line.  Johnston  Line. 

Lamport  and  licit  Line. 

Manchester  Liners. 

Wilson's  Line. 

The  Beaver  Line  deserves  special  mention  as  being 
quite  outside  the  "conference".  The  position  of  the 
Cunard  still  remains  doubtful.  Having-  let  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  both  as  regards  speed  and  size 
of  vessels  pass  to  Germany,  and  having  found  that 
lavish  expenditure  on  cuisine  and  wines  for  pampered 
saloon  passengers  was  not  so  productive  of  profits  as 
the  more  severely  scientific  methods  of  the  Germans, 
-they  seem  now  to  be  merely  waiters  on  Providence. 
We  would  remind  them  of  their  past  reputation  ;  we 
look  also  to  the  other  independent  firms  with  honour- 
able records  for  business  capacity  to  see  to  it  that  this 
syndicate  of  Mr.  Morgan's  is  the  last  American  deal  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  better  of  course  that  the  Admiralty  even  at 
this  late  hour  should  inquire  into  the  position  of 
subsidised  merchant  cruisers,  but  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  the  retention  of  its  cruisers  safeguarded  from 
the  beginning  and  the  German  companies  had  to  give 
satisfactory  guarantees  before  even  their  modified 
participation  in  the  syndicate  was  permitted.  The 
Government  must  understand  that  it  is  not  only 
the  merchant  cruisers  which  the  nation  is  asking 
them  to  save  but  the  British  merchant  fleet.  Warning 
upon  warning  has  fallen  on  their  deaf  ears  unheeded.  In 
i8g8  the  North  German  Lloyd  bought  the  Scottish 
Oriental  and  the  East  India  Ocean  Company  ;  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  the  Hamburg-America  Company  pur- 
chased the  Atlas  Line.  Some  years  ago  the  Inman  Line 
passed  into  American  hands  and  in  igoi  the  Atlantic  fleet 
of  F.  Leyland  and  Co.  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan 
in  circumstances  which  attracted  no  little  attention. 
The  intention  of  the  Americans  to  secure  a  merchant 
fleet  at  any  cost  has  never  been  concealed  ;  it 
was  expressed  before  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  reach  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  present  "  Combine "  was 
reported  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  as 
under  negotiation  four  months  ago.  Then  was  the 
time  for  inquiry.  Will  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  tell  us 
what  the  much  -  trumpeted  Commercial  Intelligence 
Department  has  been  doing?  Will  he  consider  what 
can  be  done,  as  Lord  Strathcona  suggests,  to  foster 
trade  with  Canada  whose  ports  lie  nearer  to  this 
country  than  New  York  or  Boston  ?  The  Canadians 
have  shown  by  their  splendid  Government  institu- 
tions that  they  know  how  to  value  commerce ;  by 
their  differential  tariff  they  have  shown  that  they 
value  trade  with  Britain  ;  by  ousting  the  American 
capitalists  from  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany they  have  shown  their  unwillingness  to  be 
industrial  serfs  to  the  foreigner.  We  hope  the  Colonies 
will  take  advantage  of  the  Coronation  Conference  to 
teach  the  Government  the  meaning  of  energy.  If  the 
Board  of  Trade  think  they  can  deceive  the  public  with  the 
fiction  about  the  flag  they  are  mistaken.  The  pre- 
sumed impossibility  of  getting  British-built  ships  put 
on  the  American  register  is  being  worked  for  all  it  is 
worth  as  a  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the 
British  companies,  but  it  was  overcome  in  the  case  of 
the  Inman  Line,  and  it  can  be  overcome  again,  if  need 
be,  by  the  exercise  of  weapons  which  transatlantic 
millionaires  know  well  how  to  wield.  It  will  be  got 
over  the  moment  some  international  complication  sug- 
gests to  the  American  Government  the  desirability  of 
having  so  useful  a  fleet  of  possible  cruisers  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  "  Combine  "  is  the  worst,  but  not  the  first,  fruit  of 
shipping  rings  which  by  international  rate  agreements 
have  done  incalculable  injury  to  our  iron  and  textile 
trades.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  competition  in  the 
shipping  industry  to-day,  and  the  "enlightened  self- 
interest "  of  our  shipowners  is  working  ruin  to  our  com- 
merce. The  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  have  been 
set  forth  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  Parliament, 
before  Select  Committees,  and  everywhere  the  plaintiffs 
have  been  sent  empty  away.  Our  rulers  sit  dumb 
before  the  solid  fact  that  combination  is  necessary 
among  shippers  as  elsewhere  and  idly  tolerate  the  many 


evils  which  always  accompany  the  working  of  huge 
aggregations  of  capital.  That  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  difficulty  is  a  most  impotent  reply  to  a  most  urgent 
call  for  help,  and  if  it  were  true  would  lead  us  straight  to 
anarchy.  I3ut  there  is  a  way  out,  if  the  Government  and 
the  nation  are  bold  enough  to  take  it.  The  key  to  the 
whole  situation  is  the  rebate  postponed  for  six  months 
which  a  shipper  loses,  if  he  ships  an  ounce  of  freight 
by  an  independent  boat.  Such  rebates  must  be  made 
illegal.  In  the  second  place  the  interests  of  shipowners 
and  manufacturers  must  be  united.  A  lesson  may  be 
learnt  from  the  Bradford  dyeing  trade  where  the  inte- 
rests of  the  powerful  monopolist  Bradford  Dyers'  Asso- 
ciation and  of  its  merchant  customers  are  harmonised 
by  means  of  a  committee  of  merchants  which  confers 
with  the  directors  about  prices  and  other  trade  matters. 
Let  such  a  committee  have  power  to  deal  with  each 
shipping  "  conference  "  and  mutually  settle  all  rates, 
with  an  appeal  if  need  be  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
will  be  a  clamour  about  State  interference  we  know, 
but  the  time  is  past  for  listening  to  such  outworn  tales. 


THE  ROBERTS  RING. 

WELCOMING  home  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
some  sixteen  months  ago,  the  "  Times  " 
observed  that  the  high  standard  of  responsibility  with 
which  he  would  approach  his  new  duties  might  be 
gathered  from  the  severity  with  which,  in  his  "  Rise  of 
Wellington  ",  he  had  judged  the  greatest  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  that  work  Lord  Roberts  had  censured  the 
great  Duke  for  allowing  the  army  to  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inefficiency,  when,  "as  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  with  immense  influence  in  military  matters  with  the 
nation  ",  he  might  have  prevented  it.  In  a  style  rather 
recalling  "  The  '  Times'  of  a  century  ago",  the  article 
went  on  to  say,  "  It  is  in  the  confidence  that  Lord  Roberts 
will  not  be  seduced  into  the  errors  he  has  so  clearly 
described,  and  so  justly  censured,  that  the  nation  hails 
with  profound  relief  his  entry  upon  his  new  duties  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army".  That  there 
had  been  a  grievous  neglect  of  duty  somewhere,  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  state  in  which  the  army  was  found 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  probably  true  that 
Wellington  had  neglected  his  duty  and  had  been  to  blame. 
As  a  practical  question,  however,  and  not  one  of  merely 
historic  or  literary  speculation,  we  should  prefer  to  inquire 
who  is  responsible  at  the  present  moment  for  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  present  army,  and  to  what  extent  is 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief  justifying  the  high 
hopes  that  his  accession  to  ofiice  excited  rather  more 
than  a  year  ago.  We  have  already  made  some  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  ;  many  more  people  are  doing 
the  same  ;  and  the  general  volume  of  disappointment 
and  discontent  steadily  grows,  and  is  not  infrequently 
expressed  in  words  almost  identical  with  those  used  by 
Lord  Roberts  himself  in  his  stern  criticism  of  "  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  ".  The  public,  or  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  army  question,  sees  that  a  unique 
opportunity  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost ; 
that  invaluable  time  is  being  wasted,  and  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  our  soon  settling  down  after  the  war 
in  South  Africa  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  settled 
down  after  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  to  go  no  further 
back  in  history.  The  army  itself  at  present  feels 
rather  badgered  and  harassed.  Orders  succeed  orders 
with  bewildering  rapidity.  Many  of  them  are  not 
heeded,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  never  intended  to  be 
heeded,  being  just  thrown  out  as  counsels  of  perfection 
to  make  a  good  appearance  on  paper.  Improved  con- 
ditions of  pay  and  service  are  so  far  the  one  substantial 
result  of  all  the  talk  about  reform  ;  but  this  undoubted 
boon  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  discipline  and  smartness.  The  much- 
talked-of  economies  for  the  benefit  of  officers  have 
hardly  yet  come  into  play,  but  as  they  were  introduced 
side  by  side  with  elaborate  changes  of  dress  and 
equipment,  it  would  of  course  not  be  fair  to  expect  that 
any  immediate  advantages  would  have  been  derived 
from  them.  The  Army  Corps  system,  with  its  attendant 
promise  of  decentralisation  on  a  large  scale,  remains 
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the  same  bold,  quaint,  majestic  mystery  that  it  practi- 
cally claims  to  be.  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  like  the 
Egyptian  Pyramid,  and  has  not  hitherto  proved  to  be 
very  much  more  useful. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  experiments,  as  to  which 
many  different  opinions  are  no  doubt  entertained,  the 
British  officer  has  found  one  certainty  to  which  he 
clings.  It  has  become  a  firm  item  of  faith  in  the 
military  creed,  whether  it  is  that  of  the  General  or  of 
the  last-joined  subaltern,  that  interest  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  only  sure  road  to  professional 
success.  Rules  and  regulations.  Army  Orders  and 
official  assurances  can  no  doubt  be  cited  in  abundance 
to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
belief ;  but  its  soundness  is  only  too  clearly  proved  by 
notorious  examples  which  occur  every  day.  The 
worst  cases  of  jobbery  are  generally  attributed  to 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  "  The  Ring  ".  When  it  is 
decided,  for  instance,  that  one  officer  with  strong  pro- 
fessional claims,  and  young  for  his  age,  shall  retire  the 
very  day  he  reaches  the  age  limit  of  his  rank,  while 
another  officer  with  no  professional  claims  is  at  the 
same  time  promoted  or  given  some  appointment 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  permit  his  remaining  in 
the  service,  then  "The  Ring"  is  credited  with  the 
operation.  The  objects  of  "The  Ring"- — which  are 
probably  understood  amongst  themselves  rather  than 
expressed — seem  to  consist  in  superintending  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Army,  in  seeing  that  it  is 
mainly  bestowed  in  a  manner  of  which  they  approve- 
on  themselves,  their  friends,  or  persons  whom  their 
friends  recommend  to  them — and  that  all  interlopers 
shall  be  kept  at  arm's  length  or  warned  off  the  premises. 
There  is  nothing  necessarily  dishonourable  or  corrupt 
in  merely  wishing  to  revive  the  ways  and  methods  of 
a  bygone  age  ;  but  when  the  wish  is  carried  into  practice 
it  becomes  discreditable  by  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  modern  standard  of  what  is  right  and  just.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  such  a  reactionary  experiment 
countenanced,  if  not  actively  patronised,  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  was  not  sent  to  the  War 
Office  to  create  new  abuses,  but  to  sweep  the  old  ones 
away.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise  kind  of  work 
upon  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  bestows  most  of  his 
attention,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  he  has 
always  evinced  a  close  personal  interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  patronage,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  more  important  acts  with  which  his  Ring  is 
credited  are  done  without  his  knowledge  and  entire 
approval.  He  may  sometimes  merely  acquiesce  ;  but 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  jobs  done  in  South  Africa 
were  certainly  due  to  his  personal  initiation,  and  the 
impression  thus  created  is  confirmed  by  many  officers 
who  served  under  him  when  he  held  the  Indian  com- 
mand. In  a  word  his  character  is  conspicuously  lacking 
in  that  of  fairness. 

"  The  Ring  "  is  probably  past  praying  for.  Most  of 
its  members  are  too  old  to  amend,  and  emboldened  by 
success  and  impunity  in  the  past,  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  extend  rather  than  restrict  their  future  opera- 
tions. It  Is  possible,  however,  that  the  growing  volume 
of  discontent  may  at  length  succeed  in  making  itself 
heard.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  too — who  is 
still  credited,  and  we  believe  rightly  credited,  with  the 
intention  to  carry  out  some  great  reform — may  some 
day  perceive  that  there  is  a  field  for  his  energies  close 
at  hand.  Some  time  ago,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  an  officer,  then  serving  in  another  part  of 
the  world  as  a  colonel  on  the  staff,  offered  his  services 
in  connexion  with  the  buying  of  remounts.  He  had 
passed  through  the  Staff  College,  he  had  served  in 
South  Africa  for  at  least  twelve  years,  had  fought  with 
the  Boers,  and  was  ready  with  a  plan  for  buying  horses 
for  the  Government  on  very  advantageous  terms.  His 
services  were  not  accepted,  and  he  soon  after  left  the 
army  without  having  been  able  to  be  of  any  use 
in  a  matter  which  events  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  He  was  simply  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  password  for  the  "Roberts  Ring". 
Others  without  a  tithe  of  his  experience  or  military 
qualifications  were  sent  in  his  place,  because  they  could 
command  interest.  We  know  what  the  consequences 
were.  If  a  book  could  be  compiled  showing  only  a  few 
of  the  results  of  backstairs  influence  on  the  progress 


and  success  of  the  war,  what  a  startling  array  of  facts 
might  be  revealed  !  When  will  the  nation  learn  that 
war  In  the  present  day  is  too  serious  a  game  to  be  left 
to  the  chances  of  a  method  of  "selection"  entirely 
based  on  social  claims  and  considerations?  It  would 
be  simpler,  and  a  great  deal  more  straightforward,  to 
return  frankly  to  the  purchase  system.  There  was 
after  all  something  thoroughly  British  about  that ;  for 
it  was  at  least  a  system  that  was  characteristic  of  a 
great  commercial  nation.  The  present  plan  is  merely 
a  piece  of  organised  humbug.  It  is  thoroughly 
un-English,  for  while  it  grants  secret  advancement, 
it  also  inflicts  secret  injustice  ;  and  it  is  thoroughly 
unmilitary,  for  It  does  not  produce  the  best  but  tends 
to  produce  the  worst  machine  for  fighting. 


SIR  JOHN  GORST  NOT  HIMSELF. 

A PHILOSOPHIC  mood  is  the  very  state  of  mind 
that  a  public  speaker  who  proposes  to  support 
the  Education  Bill  should  least  of  all  cultivate  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  education  question.    The  noncon- 
formists understand  this  very  well,  and  they  make  no 
mistake  of  pretending  delicately  to  balance  arguments 
for  and   against  in  their   denunciations  of  the  Bilk 
Sir  John  Gorst  ought   to   have   known   this  when 
he   made  a  platform  speech  at  Bradford,  a  militant 
centre    of    political    nonconformity.      And    he  did 
begin  well,  as  if  he  exactly   appreciated  the  posi- 
tion.    "We    are    on    the    eve    of  an    educational  ' 
controversy"  he   said  "In  which  political  and  reli-  . 
gious  passions  are  to  be  set  loose,  and  it  is  a  great  < 
gratification  to  be  able  to  come  down  to  the  caln>  j 
atmosphere  of  a  Bradford  meeting,  and  to  have  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  in  what  I  hope  vi^Ill  be  a  spirit  of  , 
commonsense  and  Christian  toleration  ".    His  audience  ! 
laughed  and  expected  a  fighting  speech,  knowing  Sir  \ 
John's  reputation  as  a  master  of  Irony  and   satire.  ; 
There  was  no  need  that  he  should  tear  a  passion  to-  ' 
tatters  and  Imitate  the   example  of  his   opponents,  i 
but  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  exercise  i 
of  his  peculiar  gifts,  and  his  audience  would  have  \ 
appreciated  a  fighting  speech  in  his  own  manner.    But  j 
it  appears  that  he  meant  his  opening  sentences  quite  i 
seriously,  and  he  was  as  smug,  and  colourless,  and  dull'  J 
as  we  should  expect  a  man  to  be  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  ] 
fight  which  his  antagonists  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  regarding  as  k  outrance,  still  talks  of  common 
sense  and  Christian  toleration.     He  really  seems  to- 
have  been  afraid  at  finding  himself  in  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy,  and  to   have  attempted  to- 
placate  them  with  phrases  that  mean  nothing.    Is  there 
anything  intelligible  in  repeating   that   there   is  no 
religious    difficulty    in    the    schools  ?     In   a  sense, 
which   however   is    perfectly   irrelevant,    It    is  true 
that  "when  you  bring  the  teacher  and  the  scholar 
together,    the    kindness   and    consideration    of  the 
teacher  and  the  docility  of  the  scholar  will  prevent 
anything  like  a  religious  difficulty  between  them  But 
we   have    nothing   to    do   with   a    difficulty  where 
it  does  not  exist.    It  exists  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform,  and  that  is  quite  enough  justification  for  the 
Education  Bill  which  Is  Intended  at  least  to  reduce  its 
present  dimensions  If  not  entirely  to  remove  it.  The 
nonconformists  have  created  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  a  religious  difficulty  which,  though  purely- 
artificial,  and  the  creature  of  partisanship  has  been 
serious  enough.    Only  in  a  mild,  dispassionate,  un- 
interested and  casual  kind  of  way  did  Sir  John  mention 
the  system  in  Scotland  where  in  all  schools  supported 
by  public  funds  each  religious  denomination  without 
exception   gives   its   own   religious   teaching   to  its 
own  children.     It  ought   to  shame  ,  those  who  are 
crying  out  against  the  Bill  that  this  equality  should 
exist    in    Scotland   whilst   they   are   denouncing  an- 
English  Bill  which  comes  very  far  short  cf  granting 
it.    With  battle  joined  as   It  is   we  are  not  in  so 
much  need  of  argument  as  we  are  of  a  show  of  deter- 
mination that  the  Education  Bill  shall  become  law. 

Sir  John  Gorst's  arguments  were  cogent  enough  ;  as 
arguments  they  are  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Bill's 
supporters.  But  he  mistook  his  cue ;  the  question 
is  not  academic  ;  and  it  is  an  utterly  unsuitable  tone 
for  a   man   in   Sir  John   Gorst's  position   to  take 
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that  the  suppression  of  the  Voluntary  schools  may  be 
an  arguable  matter.  There  is  something-  offensive, 
at  a  time  when  the  inevitable  but  long  deferred  decisive 
fight  for  the  schools  is  about  to  take  place,  that  a 
speaker  who  is  an  official  spokesman  for  the  Bill  should 
use  such  phrases  as  "I  think  the  figures  which  I 
am  going  to  give  will  show  you  that  to  hope  in 
any  reasonable  time  for  the  suppression  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  futile ".  Or  "  I  ask  you,  with  that 
record,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Voluntary  schools 
are  likely  to  die  out  within  the  next  generation  or 
two ".  In  the  conflict  of  two  opinions  like  those 
of  secularism  and  denominational  teaching  such  an 
attitude  as  that  is  not  the  fighting  attitude.  We 
admire  Sir  John  Gorst  as  an  educationist,  he  is  a  believer 
in  Voluntary  schools  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  are 
believers  in  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  fighting  methods 
we  must  adopt  the  nonconformists'  "no-compromise" 
tactics,  and  leave  Sir  John  to  air  his  "  philosophical  " 
detachment  in  the  eminently  unsuitable  atmosphere  of 
Bradford.  The  nonconformists  have  an  advantage  in 
this  point,  for  they  may  always  count  on  Mr.  Acland 
their  strong  man  of  education  performing  the  tricks 
they  expect  of  him. 

When  we  need  somebody  to  explain  difficulties,  such 
as  those  Canon  Scott-Holland  imagines  in  his  well- 
meaning  but  not  very  wise  enthusiasm,  poured  forth 
in  the  "Commonwealth"  this  month,  it  is  useful  to 
be  able  to  refer  him  to  the  Bradford  speech.  Sir 
John  settles  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  subject  such  objections  as  that  about  the  total 
absence  of  local  interest  which  will  follow  on  the 
withdrawal  of  local  and  public  election  ;  and  how 
committees  appointed  by  County  Councils  are  to 
discover  the  right  managers  to  put  on  the  com- 
mittees of  Voluntary  schools.  But  Sir  John  is  not  a 
success  as  a  fighter  :  he  has  to  be  left  with  the  impedi- 
menta while  "great  and  good  creatures  like  Mr. 
Charles  Roundell  and  Mr.  James  Bryce  ",  to  quote 
Canon  Scott-Holland's  extraordinary  description,  which 
we  should  think  the  great  and  good  men  in  question 
would  intensely  resent— to  which  we  may  add  the 
equally  great  and  good  Mr.  Acland  —  without  a 
tithe  of  his  claims  as  an  educationist,  can  be  relied 
on  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Philistines.  On 
that  point  about  which  the  Canon  is  so  anxious,  the 
value  of  popular  election  to  School  Boards,  he  should 
read  what  Sir  John  said  about  the  modes  of 
choosing  education  authorities  in  the  United  States. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  while  the  Vice-President's 
arguments  were  all  good  and  unanswerable  they  were 
put  perfunctorily.  He  might  have  been  bolder  if  the 
Bill  were  not  permissive,  but  he  wanted  to  be  concilia- 
tory to  the  Yorkshire  School  Board  supporters,  and  it 
was  an  easy  and  soothing  kind  of  argument  that  the 
Bill  was  not  absolute  on  this  point.  He  might  have 
insisted  with  all  the  strength  of  his  authority  as  an 
educationist  that  the  committees  are  far  more  fitted  as 
educational  authorities  than  School  Boards.  He  cer- 
tainly knows  it,  but  he  did  nothing  more  than  refer  by 
analogy,  and  as  a  piece  of  history,  to  the  success  of  the 
Technical  Committees.  That  is  not  the  way  speeches 
ought  to  be  made  at  this  crisis  of  the  education  struggle. 
The  only  effective  mood  to  engage  in  it  now  is  the 
uncompromising  one  which  animated  the  resolutions  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  on  Tuesday. 


SOCIAL  LESSONS  FROM  BELGIUM. 

THE  disturbances  in  Belgium  which  for  the  time 
being  have  subsided  have  very  loosely  been  called 
strikes.  In  fact  they  were  political  in  their  origin  and 
aim,  and  it  was  only  we  might  say  an  accident  of  the 
movement  that  the  method  of  calling  out  workmen 
from  their  occupations  was  adopted.  They  were  very 
much  like  the  riotings  that  used  to  take  place  in 
England  during  the  agitations  for  a  more  democratic 
suffrage.  As  a  matter  of  history  English  workmen 
have  not  used  their  trade  unions  for  political  purposes 
in  the  manner  of  the  Belgian  socialists,  as  foreign 
socialists  in  fact  usually  do.  These  latter  have  inherited 
the  extreme  democratic  and  revolutionary  views  of  a 
period  when  politics  were  Radical,  fiercely  individual- 
istic, and  the  antipodes  of  socialism.    Socialism  is  an 


economic  and  not  a  political  conception.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  political  theory  though,  as  we 
believe,  it  will  not  be  found  compatible  with  a  demo- 
cratic political  constitution.  The  essential  idea  is  that 
while  society  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  as  it  plainly  is, 
the  control  of  the  State  over  industry  and  all  economic 
relations  must  on  principle  be  extended  ;  that  is  to  be 
the  statesmanship  of  the  present  and  of  the  near 
future.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  natural  process  will 
result  in  the  actual  ownership  and  management  by 
the  State  of  all  material  resources.  That  was  an 
idea  which,  if  it  had  entered  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  French  Revolution,  or  the  subsequent  revolu- 
tions in  France  and  Germany,  or  our  own  milder 
movements  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  then  only 
floating  at  large  and  had  not  found  a  suitable  soil. 
Since  then  the  notion  of  society  established  on  a  social- 
istic basis  has  become  a  vital  element  in  the  politics  of 
every  European  country  and  in  America  where,  however, 
in  consequence  of  its  extremely  democratic  government 
and  institutions  it  is  less  effective  than  in  the  monarch- 
ical countries  of  Europe.  The  more  popular  and 
democratic  governments  are  the  less  chance  is  there 
for  the  socialistic  idea  to  prevail.  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  fierce  competition  of  individuals  in  politics  and 
industry  which  is  their  ideal,  and  in  pursuit  of  which 
radical  and  democratic  political  parties  have  spent  their 
whole  existence.  In  proportion  as  a  government  is 
monarchical  and  free  from  the  control  of  parliament- 
ary institutions  with  unlimited  suffrages,  the  more  does 
socialism  permeate  it  and  become  a  definite  principle 
of  action.  Germany  and  England  may  be  mentioned 
in  illustration.  Just  now  in  England  we  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  national  danger  in  such  enterprises  as  the 
new  Atlantic  Shipping  Combination.  We  are  wonder- 
ing whether  under  the  regime  of  "  freedom  of  contract  " 
it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  lose  our  mercantile  marine 
in  the  interests  of  American  financiers,  who  are  beginning 
to  run  amok  amongst  us  as  they  have  long  been  doing 
amongst  their  own  countrymen.  But  whilst  we  are 
talking  about  the  right  of  people  to  do  what  they  like  with 
their  own  property,  and  the  danger  of  interference  with 
liberty  and  individual  enterprise,  which  are  such  dear 
phrases  to  the  radical  and  democrat,  the  German  Govern- 
ment promptly  takes  measures  against  the  transfer  of 
property  in  German  ships  to  a  foreign  syndicate.  That 
is  an  action  the  more  natural  in  proportion  as 
the  Government  is  socialistic,  and  regards  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  nation  as  transcending  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  the  individual  actions  detrimental  to  it, 
however  they  may  be  defended  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

We  cannot  understand  how  it  happens  that  so  many 
people  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  elements 
in  democratic  government  should  be  so  mentally  con- 
fused as  to  conceive  a  necessary  connexion  between  such 
government  and  socialism.  They  see  the  Belgian 
socialists  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  all  the  safeguards 
against  sheer  democracy  set  up  by  the  Belgian  Consti- 
tution, and  they  point  to  this  fact  as  a  fresh  instance 
of  what  they  believe  a  natural  and  inevitable  associa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  less  like  democratic  govern- 
ment than  any  conception  of  the  state  that  has  ever  been 
formed  by  socialists  ;  and  yet  socialists  in  other  countries, 
and  a  more  recent  school  of  English  socialists,  have 
cherished  the  delusion  that  what  would  be  impossible  as 
soon  as  their  object  was  accomplished  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary act  in  their  programme.  They  could  not  rule 
through  a  democracy,  and  yet  they  suppose  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  posing  as  democrats  before- 
hand. It  is  a  curious  inconsistency.  If  anything  has 
been  demonstrated  in  regard  to  socialism  it  is  that 
under  it  we  should  be  governed  by  a  bureaucracy,  a 
directorate  of  highly  trained  officials  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  state  where  government  would  have  to  be 
a  fine  art,  and  not  the  haphazard  affair  it  is  under 
popular  representative  government.  Socialists  do  not 
dispute  this  :  opponents  of  socialism  object  to  it  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  involves  rigid  government.  Under 
socialism  anything  like  democratic  government  would 
be  impossible.  A  socialist  ought  logically  to  be  anti- 
democratic. He  will  naturally  object  to  a  theory  that 
would  prevent  the  realisation  of  his  ideas.  He  ought 
to  see  as  a  corollary  of  the  fact  of  socialism  being  most 
realised  in  strongly  centralised  ."'id  bureaucratic  states, 
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that  they  are  the  more  natural  nidus  for  developing 
socialism  than  states  in  which  extreme  democratic 
ideas  prevail,  and  that  it  is  in  the  former,  and  not 
in  the  latter,  that  his  views  have  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

There  is  complete  consistency  and  sense  therefore  in 
being  at  once  a  socialist  and  yet  denouncing  democracy 
and  its  works.  If  the  Belgian  socialists  succeed  in 
thoroughly  democratising  their  franchise,  they  will  not 
be  any  nearer  their  object.  Supposing  that  through  it 
they  effected  a  socialistic  revolution,  then  they  would 
have  to  begin  by  cutting  down  excessive  liberty  before 
they  could  run  their  state  on  the  new  principle. 
Perhaps  that  principle  indeed  might  hardly  survive, 
and  the  revolution  might  turn  out  to  be  of  the  old 
vulgar  pattern  of  which  there  have  been  so  many.  The 
chances  of  socialism  depend  more  on  the  development 
of  a  strong,  highly  trained,  statesmanlike  class  of  officials 
in  a  state  than  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy. 
It  may  be  impressed  on  the  class  of  bureaucratic 
officials,  whose  instinct  is  to  govern  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, more  easily  than  on  any  other  class  of  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  making  money  and  not  in  the 
least  in  government.  Anyhow  socialism  would  be 
impossible  without  such  officials,  and  if  a  nation  is 
cultivating  socialistic  tendencies  it  cannot  do  better 
than  insist  upon  having  a  duly  qualified  governing  class 
of  this  kind.  When  it  has  reached  the  point  of  turning 
itself  into  a  socialistic  state  it  will  find  no  obstacle  in 
that  quarter.  It  must  provide  its  bureaucracy  with  its 
socialistic  constitution  :  a  system  of  popular  appeal  will 
enable  the  people  to  watch  over  possible  extraordinary 
abuses  of  power.  That  seems  as  near  an  approach  as 
is  desirable  to  forecasting  the  possible  future  of  a 
socialist  state.  In  the  meantime  every  extension  of 
state  or  municipal  activity  is  a  lesson  to  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  kind  of  government  that  socialism  implies,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  trained  bureaucracy 
it  becomes  constantly  more  feasible. 


THE  RUSSIAN  SOUL. 

WHEN,  last  May,  I  wrote  in  these  columns  about 
the  novelist  of  vagabonds,  Maxime  Gorki,  whose 
work  had  just  come  into  my  hands  in  a  French  trans- 
lation, I  did  not  anticipate  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
become  well  known  over  here.  But  first  of  all  the 
papers  began  to  put  in  paragraphs  about  him,  mostly 
contradicting  one  another  :  such  as,  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  Nihilism  and  sentenced  to  Siberia,  or,  that 
he  was  dying,  and  ordered  south.  Then  the  *'  Monthly 
Review "  had  an  article  about  him,  giving,  among 
other  details,  his  real  name,  Aleksyei  Maksimovich 
Pyeshkov,  and  a  translation  of  the  short  story,  "  Makar 
Choudra  ",  by  which  he  made  his  first  success.  Then 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  brought  out  a  translation  of  his 
novel,  "  Fomd  Gordyeeff ",  next  Mr.  Heinemann  brought 
out  "The  Orloff  Couple,  and  Malva  ",  then  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  the  collection  of  short  stories  called  from  the 
first  of  them  "Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl  ",  and  now 
English  readers  may  judge  of  him  for  themselves. 
Whole  volumes,  "  Les  Vagabonds",  "Dans  la  Steppe", 
"  L'Angoisse  ",  have  appeared  in  French,  and  a  play, 
recently  acted  at  S.  Petersburg,  is  about  to  be  published 
in  French  by  the  enterprising  "  Mercure  de  France". 
Among  the  stories  translated  into  English,  some,  such 
as  "  Malva  "  and  the  story  of  the  baker's  shop,  whose 
title  sounds  so  much  better  in  French  as  "  Vingt-six  et 
une",  are  among  Gorki's  best  work.  "  Fomji  Gordyeeff", 
the  novel,  is  not  so  good  as  the  best  of  the  short  stories, 
but  it  is  a  strange,  chaotic,  attractive  book,  which  we 
may  read  either  for  its  story  or  because  we  want  to 
find  out  something  more  about  the  mysterious  Russian 
soul. 

At  the  same  time  that  Gorki  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  English,  two  new  translations  of,  it  would 
seem,  the  whole  of  Tolstoi,  are  announced,  one  by 
Mr.  Heinemann,  the  other  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards.  No 
really  good  version  of  Tolstoi  has  yet  been  made  in  any 
language,  and  I  hope  that  either  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett 
or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  Maude  will  give  us  a  clear, 
simple,  and  literal  rendering  into  English.  "  Anna 
Karenina"  has  been  done  by  the  two  former,  and 


"  Sevastopol  "  by  the  two  latter,  and  both,  certainly, 
read  much  better  than  the  translations  which  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  had  the  enterprise  to  biing  out  before 
anyone  else.  Tolstoi  is  not,  it  appears,  a  writer  with 
what  is  called  a  style  ;  but  he  writes  with  an  almost 
unparalleled  effect  of  truthfulness,  which  it  requires 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  translator  to  bring  out. 
He  himself  complains  that  no  one  will  render  him 
simply  enough  :  "  it  is  not  easy  to  do  it,  and  you 
English  have  for  generations  had  an  artificial  literary 
style  so  ingrained  in  you  that  there  now  seems  to  be 
no  remedying  it". 

The  Russian  novel  is  the  novel  of  uncivilised  people 
who  give  us  their  impressions  of  civilisation,  or  who 
show  us  how  one  can  do  without  civilisation.  They 
try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  life,  each  for  himself,  as 
if  no  one  had  ever  thought  about  the  matter  before. 
They  are  troubled  about  the  soul,  which  they  are 
unable  to  realise,  with  Balzac,  as  "nervous  fluid"; 
with  Thackeray,  as  the  schoolboy's  response  to  his 
master.  Like  Fomd  Gordyeeff  "  they  bear  within 
them  something  heavy  and  uncomfortable,  something 
which  they  cannot  comprehend  ".  Russian  novels  are 
the  only  novels  in  which  we  see  people  acting  on  their 
impulses,  unable  to  resist  their  impulses  or  to  account 
for  them.  They  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
feel  :  it  is  as  simple  as  when  one  says,  I  am  cold,  I  am 
hungry.  They  say,  I  love  this  woman,  I  hate  this 
man,  I  must  go  to  Sevastopol  though  I  shall  probably 
be  killed  if  I  go  there,  I  am  convinced  that  this  or  that 
is  my  duty.  Sometimes  they  reason  out  their  feelings, 
but  the  reasoning  never  makes  any  difference  to  their 
feelings.  The  English  novelist  shows  us  an  idea 
coming  into  a  man's  head  ;  when  he  has  got  the  idea 
he  sometimes  proceeds  to  feel  as  the  idea  suggests  to 
him.  The  French  novelist  shows  us  a  sensation, 
tempered  or  directed  by  will,  coming  into  a  man's 
consciousness  ;  even  his  instincts  wait  on  the 
instinctive  criticism  of  the  intelligence  ;  so  that 
passion,  for  instance,  cools  into  sensuality  while 
it  waits.  But  to  the  Russian  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  except  the  feeling  which  invades  him  like  an 
atmosphere,  or  grows  up  within  him  like  a  plant  putting 
out  its  leaves,  or  crushes  him  under  it  like  a  great 
weight  falling  from  above.  He  wonders  at  this  strange 
thing  which  takes  possession  of  him  so  easily,  so 
unexpectedly,  so  irresistibly.  He  may  fight  against  it, 
but  it  will  be  as  Jacob  fights  against  the  angel,  in 
Mr.  Nettleship's  remarkable  design  :  he  is  held  in  the 
mere  hollow  of  a  hand,  while  he  conceives  himself  to 
be  wrestling  with  the  whole  of  that  unseen  force. 

Tolstoi  is  so  abnormally  normal  that  he  can  express 
every  feeling  without  having  to  allow  for  some  personal 
deviation.  He  feels  everything,  and  he  feels  to  the 
roots  of  the  emotion,  and  he  can  put  one  thing  into 
words  as  simply  as  another  thing.  He  does  not  say, 
this  is  good  feeling  and  that  bad,  this  is  perverse,  that 
natural  ;  he  says,  this  is  the  feeling.  Gorki,  like 
Dostoieffsky,  often  feels  awry,  is  not  content  with 
things  as  they  are,  or  must  choose  to  his  purpose  only 
crooked  and  ugly  things.  He  takes  sides  frankly  with 
the  vagabonds,  deifies  them  a  little,  turns  them  at  times 
into  Uebermenschen  ;  he  has  none  of  the  impartiality  of 
mere  justice,  "pardoning"  in  the  expressive  phrase, 
only  those  whom  he  "  understands  ".  It  we  are  disposed 
to  over-estimate  what  is  remarkable  in  the  younger 
man,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  a  volume  of  Tolstoi, 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  "  Sevastopol  ",  and 
we  shall  see  at  once  all  the  difference  between  the  most 
brilliant  fever  and  the  unalterable  energy  of  health. 

I  have  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  "  Lavengro  " 
these  last  few  days,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  there  is 
something  in  that  wonderful  book  more  like  the  early 
writings  of  Tolstoi  than  anything  we  have  in  English. 
Borrow  too  writes  as  if  civilisation  did  not  exist,  or 
as  if  it  were  still  quite  possible  to  exist  outside  civilisa- 
tion, and  he  obtains,  in  his  indirect  way,  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  directness.  Really  the  most  artificial 
of  writers,  he  is  always  true  to  that  "  peculiar  mind  and 
system  of  nerves  ",  of  which  he  was  so  well  aware,  and 
which  drove  him  into  all  sorts  of  cunning  ways  of 
telling  the  truth,  and  making  it  at  once  bewilder-_ 
ing  and  convincing.  Take,  in  "Lavengro",  the  ; 
chapter  describing  his  paroxysm  of  fear  in  the  dingle,  j 
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and  contrast  those  pages  with  the  pages  in  "  Sevas- 
topol "  describing  Praskhouhin's  sensations  before  and 
after  the  bomb  strikes  him.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind,  in  any  language,  equal  to  those  pages  of  Borrow  ; 
they  go  deep  down  into  some  "  obscure  night  of  the 
soul  "  ;  what  Tolstoi  gives  us  is  not  even  an  exceptional 
thing,  it  is  so  simple  as  to  seem  almost  self-evident, 
but  it  is  the  elementary  feeling,  the  normal  human 
feeling.  Yes,  Tolstoi  is  abnormally  normal,  and  every 
development  of  his  art,  his  thought,  and  his  conduct 
comes  from  his  unquestioning  obedience  to  impulse, 
in  which  he  carries  the  instinct  of  his  race  to  its 
ultimate  limits. 

Tolstoi's  position  of  calm  and  dogged  and  well- 
thought-out  revolt  could  only  have  been  adopted  or 
maintained  in  Russia,  and  in  Russia  it  is  conspicuous 
only  because  Tolstoi  is  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  the 
acting  out  of  an  impulse,  a  childlike  following  of  feel- 
ing to  its  logical  consequences.  The  same  sincerity  to 
a  conviction,  to  a  conviction  which  has  become  an  irre- 
sistible feeling,  is  seen  in  every  Nihilist  who  strikes  at 
the  Tsar.  It  is  the  sincerity  of  the  savage,  who  throws 
off  the  whole  of  civilisation  with  ease,  as  he  would 
throw  off  a  great-coat.  The  Russian  has  been  civilised 
for  so  short  a  while  that  he  has  not  yet  got  accustomed 
to  it.  Civilisation  has  no  roots  in  him.  Laws  have 
been  made  for  chaining  him  down,  as  if  he  were  a  dan- 
gerous wild  beast,  and  the  laws  were  made  by  those 
who  knew  his  nature,  and  had  determined  to  thwart  it. 
If  he  cannot  have  his  way,  he  is  always  ready  to  be  a 
martyr.  And  Tolstoi,  who  has  the  peasant  in  him  and 
the  martyr,  has  done  just  as  countless  fanatics  have 
done  before  him  ;  and,  being  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
great  novelist,  has  done  it  successfully,  appealing  to 
all  Europe.  He  strikes  at  civilisation,  society, 
patriotism,  with  an  infinitely  greater  force  than  the 
Nihilist ;  but  he  strikes  in  the  same  direction  and  from 
the  same  impulse.  His  convictions  carry  him  against 
these  barriers  ;  he  acts  out  his  convictions  :  so  does 
the  Nihilist.  He  is  for  peace  and  the  other  for  destruc- 
tion ;  but  that  is  only  the  accident  by  which  the  same 
current  brings  one  straw  to  land  and  hurries  the  other 
straw  over  the  weir.  And  wherever  we  look  in  Russian 
novels  we  shall  see  the  same  practical  logic  setting 
men  and  women  outside  the  laws,  for  good  or  evil, 
deliberately  or  unconsciously.  Fomd  Gordyeeff,  when 
he  thrashes  the  man  in  the  club,  "  brimming  with  the 
ardent  sensation  of  malice,  quivering  all  over  with  the 
happiness  of  revenge,  dragging  him  over  the  floor, 
bellowing  dully,  viciously,  in  fierce  joy ",  is  hardly 
aware  why  he  is  doing  what  he  does  ;  the  feeling  takes 
him,  and  he  does  it.  "  During  those  minutes  he  ex- 
perienced a  vast  sensation — the  sensation  of  liberation 
From  a  wearisome  burden,  which  had  already  long 
oppressed  his  breast  with  sadness  and  impotency. " 
He  feels  the  need  of  asserting  his  own  nature,  of 
jxpressing  himself ;  with  his  fists,  as  it  happens  :  it 
s  as  if,  being  an  artist,  he  had  written  his  sonnet  or 
sainted  the  sky  into  his  picture.  Well,  and  to  the 
SJihilist,  that  disinterested  artist  in  life,  the  killing  of 
•omebody  is  merely  the  finishing  of  a  train  of  thought, 
in  emphatic,  conclusive  way  of  demonstrating  a  pro- 
jlem.  Arthur  Symons. 


"HALF-ANGEL  AND  HALF-BIRD." 

TI^EW  things  in  life  are  more  piquant  than  to  lie  on 
*  the  summit  of  a  beetling  cliff  and  .  watch  the 
breeding  sea-fowl  on  the  ledges  below.  In  the  Shet- 
ands,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  perfect  safety, 
or  the  strata  of  the  rock  have  often  been  tilted  up  to 
uch  an  extent  that  whilst  the  precipice  formed  by 
heir  broken  edges  is  of  the  most  fearful  description 
heir  slope,  even  on  the  landward  side,  is  so  steep  that, 
vhen  one  has  climbed  it,  one's  head  looks  down  as  from  a 
.lanting  wall  against  which  the  body  leans.  To  fall 
)ver  one  would  first  have  to  fall  upwards  and  the 
cnowledge  of  this  gives  a  feeling  of  security  without 
vhich  one  could  hardly  observe  or  take  notes.  The 
)ne  danger  lies  in  becoming  abstracted  and  forgetting 
vhere  one  is.  Those  steep,  green  banks — for  the  rock, 
;xcept  in  smooth,  unclimbable  patches  is  covered  with 
ich,  lush  grass — have  no  appearance  as  of  an  edge, 
ind  I  have  often  shuddered,  whilst  plodding  mechani- 


cally upwards,  to  find  myself  just  awakened  from  a 
reverie   within   a   yard   or   so   of    their  soft-curled 
lap-like   crests.     However  let  us   imagine   that  we 
have  gone  thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  now,  upon 
looking  over,  a  wonderful  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
sight  presents  itself.    Not  only  are  there  the  guillemots 
standing  in  long  gleaming   rows   and   little  salient 
clusters,  equally  conspicuous  by  their  compact  shape 
and  vividly  contrasted  colouring,  but  above  and  below 
them,  on  nests  which  look  like  some  natural  tufted 
growth  of  the  sheer  jagged  rock  and  which  touch,  or 
almost  touch,  each  other,  sit  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
kittiwakes,  the  soft,  bluey-grey  and  downier  white  of 
whose  plumage,  with  their  more  yielding  and  accom- 
modating outlines,  make  them  as  a  tone  and  tinting  of 
the  rock  itself  and  delight  with  grace  as  do  the  others 
with  boldness.    Seen  from  a  distance,  all  except  the 
white  is  lost,  and  then  they  have  the  effect  of  snow 
covering  large  surfaces  of  the  hard,  perpendicular  rock. 
Nearer  they  look  like  little  nodules  or  bosses  of  snow 
projecting  from  a  flatter  and  less  pure  expanse  of  it. 
An  innumerable  cry  goes  up  from  them,  a  vociferous, 
shrieking  chorus,  the  sharp  and  ear-piercing  treble 
to  the   deep,    sombrous   bass  'of  the   waves.  The 
actual  note  is  supposed  to  be  imitated  in  the  name 
of  the  bird,  but  to  my  own  ear  it  much  more  re- 
sembles— to  a  degree  indeed  approaching  exactitude — 
the  words  "It's  getting  late"  uttered  with  a  great 
emphasis  on  the  "late"  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  a  shrill,  harsh  and  discordant  shriek.  The 
effect — though  this  is  not  really  the  case — is  as  though 
the  whole  of  the  birds  were  shrieking  out  this  remark 
at  the  same  time.    There  is  a  constant  clang  and 
scream,  an  eternal  harsh  music — harmony  in  discord — 
through  and  above  which,  dominating  it  as  an  organ 
does   lesser  instruments  —  or  like  "  that   deep  and 
dreadful  organ-pipe,  the   thunder"  —  there  rolls,  at 
intervals,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  voices,  surely, 
that  nature  has  given  to  her  wild  children  :  a  rolling, 
rumbling  volume  of  sound,  so  rough  and  deep,  yet  so 
full,  grand  and  sonorous  that  it  seems  as  though  the 
very  cliff's  were  speaking,  ending  in  a  distinct,  gruff 
laugh,  or  almost  laugh,  of  "  Ho,  ho,  ho — Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  ". 
This  marvellous  note  is  the  nuptial  one — the  wedding- 
march,  as  it  were — of  the  fulmar  petrel,  and  when  you 
hear  it,  some  one  or  more   pairs  of  this  bird  are 
singing  a  "  song  of  songs"  together  on  the  highest, 
bare  ledges  of  the  most  awful,  beetling  parts  of  the 
precipice.    No  one  could  imagine  that  it  was  a  bird 
doing  this,  least  of  all  such  a  bird,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  placid-looking  and  delicately  dove-like  beautiful 
beings  of  all  air's  kingdom,  with  a  flight  of  such 
extreme  and  marvellous  grace,  such  buoyant  ease,  such 
wonder,  that  when  one  sees  it  for  the  first  time  one 
could  think  that  no  bird  had  ever  flown  before,  and 
that  this  alone  were  flight  :  for  a  moment,  at  any  rate, 
one  forgets  even  the  nightjar. 

One  cannot,  indeed,  watch  for  long  the  flight  of  the 
fulmar  petrel,  without  becoming  dissatisfied,  or  at 
least  critical  in  regard  to  that  of  other  sea-birds.  The 
larger  gulls  grow  hopelessly  coarse  and  heavy,  the 
kittiwake  is  not  what  it  was,  something  is  gone 
from  the  bold,  corsair-like  sweeps  of  the  arctic 
skua,  and  even  in  the  laboured  grace  of  the  tern 
the  eye  begins  to  dwell  more  on  the  labour  and 
less  on  the  grace.  All  these  birds  are  bodies  :  the 
fulmar  petrel  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  soul. 
Something  of  this  it  owes  to  its  colouring  which,  though 
approaching  to  blue  above  and  of  the  purest-seeming 
white  below  yet  has  in  it  that  exquisitely  smoked  or 
shadowed  quality  which  allows  of  no  glint  or  gleam, 
avoids  all  saliency  and  almost  seems  alien  from 
substance  itself.  It  blends  with  the  air,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  condensation  rather  than  something 
introduced  into  it.  Yet  most  lies  in  the  flight.  In  this 
there  is  conveyed  to  one  a  sense,  not  so  much  of  power 
over  as  of  actual  partnership  in  the  element  in  which 
the  bird  floats,  as  though  it  had  been  born  there,  as 
though  it  would  sleep  and  awake  there,  as  though  it 
had  never  been  nor  ever  could  be  anywhere  else.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  the  small  apparent  mechanism  of  the 
flight  that  gives  this  impression,  the  absence  or  the 
ease  of  effort.  Sliding,  as  it  were,  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  and  oftenest  from  the  most  towering  height 
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of  it,  the  thin,  cleaver-like  wings  are,  at  once  or  after  a 
few,  quick,  flickering  vibrations,  spread  to  their  full 
extent,  and  on  them  the  bird  floats,  sweeps,  circles,  now 
sinking  towards  the  sea,  now  cresting  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  but  keeping,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  middle 
space  between  the  two.  Ever  and  anon  it  sails  smoothly 
into  its  own  rocky  ledge,  pauses  above  it,  as  though  to 
think  My  home  !  "  then  with  another  quick  shimmer 
or  flicker  of  the  thin  shadow-wings,  sweeps  smoothly 
out  again,  once  more  to  enter  on  those  wonderful 
down-sliding,  up-gliding  circles  that  are  magic,  and 
seem  drawn  to  charm.  This  light  flickering  of  the 
wings  as  I  have  called  it — for  they  cannot  be  said 
to  flap  or  beat,  even  quiver  is  too  gross  a  term  for 
so  delicate  a  motion — is  a  characteristic  part  of  the 
fulmar  petrel's  flight.  They  move  for  a  moment — for  a 
few  seconds  more  or  less — in  the  way  in  which  a 
shadow  flickers  on  the  wall,  and  then  the  bird  glides 
and  circles,  holding  them  outspread  and  at  rest,  opposing 
their  thin,  flat  surface  now  to  this  point,  now  to  that, 
by  a  turn  of  the  head  or  body,  but  giving  them  no 
independent  motion.  Then  another  flicker  and  again, 
the  gliding  and  circling.  When  spread  thus,  flat  to  the 
air,  the  wings  have  a  very  thin  paper-knifey  appear- 
ance. The  simile  does  not  seem  worthy  either  of 
them  or  of  the  bird,  but,  as  it  was  continually  brought 
to  my  mind,  I  must  employ  it,  albeit  apologetically. 
It  is  the  shape  of  them  that  suggests  it.  Their  ends 
are  smooth  and  rounded,  and  they  are  held  so  straight 
that  they  seem  to  be  in  one  piece,  without  a  joint, 
though  just  when  the  wind  catches  them  freshly  and 
drives  the  bird  swiftly  along  they  are  turned  slightly 
upwards  towards  the  tips  through  the  momentary 
j-ielding  of  the  quills.  Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
this  straightness,  almost  stiff^ness,  of  the  wing- 
contour  adds  to — nay,  gives — the  grace  of  this 
bird's  flight,  and  the  pronounced  bend  at  the  joint 
which  makes  the  fore-part  of  the  wing  slope  back- 
wards in  gull  and  kittiwake  looks  almost  clumsy  in 
comparison.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that  the  petrel's 
straight  wings  look  so  splendidly  set  to  the  wind, 
suggesting  a  graceful  ship  in  fullest  sail,  whilst  the 
others  seem  timidly  furled  and  reefed  by  comparison. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wings  do  bend  just  a  little — for, 
after  all,  they  have  a  joint — but  the  straight-set  attitude 
is  more  germane  to  them,  and,  soon,  they  assume  it 
again,  shooting  forward  so  briskly,  yet  softly,  that  one 
seems  to  hear  a  soft  little  musical  click. 

And  thus  with  wings  laid  full  and  flat  to  the  blast, 
and  looking  like  a  shadow  upon  it,  this  dream  of  a 
motion  floats  and  flickers  along,  sweeping  and  gliding, 
rising  and  falling,  in  circles  of  consummate  ease.  No, 
it  is  not  dominion,  it  is  union  and  sweet  accord.  Lighter 
than  the  air  that  it  rides  on,  the  bird  seems  married  to 
it,  clasps  it  as  a  bride.  Edmund  Selous. 


MUSICAL  REPUTATIONS  REVISED. 

SO,  leaving  behind  Parry  and  Goring  Thomas,  let  us 
this  week  consider  for  a  moment  the  works  of 
the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  About  Sullivan  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  :  to  be  said,  that  is,  from  my  point  of  view. 
He  was  infinitely  cleverer  than  all  the  Academic  gang  ; 
but  to  enter  the  Savoy  Theatre  and  hear  the  Mendelssohn 
orchestra  going  was  sufficient  to  make  one  melancholy 
for  a  month.  He  had  spirit,  a  sense  of  fun,  a  genuine 
sense  of  humour,  and  a  small  gift  of  invention  ;  yet, 
speaking  for  myself,  as  a  critic  must  do,  he  never 
amuses  or  interests  me  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
together.  He  had  nothing  to  say  in  serious  music  and 
he  had  no  technique  :  like  Mendelssohn,  who  was  his 
chief  model,  he  wrote  with  a  certain  smoothness 
to  which  he  would  never  have  attained  if  he  had 
had  anything  to  say.  It  is  easy  to  remark  to 
a  new  acquaintance  that  the  weather  is  a  trifle 
rainy,  and  to  do  it  with  quite  a  distinguished  air  :  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  express  a  new  thuught  to  one's 
jnost  intimate  friend,  1  have  heard  many  Sullivan 
comic  operas  and  he  said  nothing  to  me  save  that  the 
weather  was  rainy  or  fine  :  I  used  to  hear  the  orchestra 
going — the  Mendelssohn  orchestra — and  nothing  but 
the  most  commonplace  remarks  coming  from  it.  The 
Jate  Sir  George  Macfarrpn  called  him  "  the  English  1 


Off'enbach  ",  but  although  Sullivan  had  plenty  of  the| 
Offenbach  spirit  he  had  unfortunately  little  of  the 
Offenbach  invention.  Sometimes  he  pulled  off  a  witty 
stroke,  but  as  a  rule  this  tedious  Mendelssohny  scoring 
— nay,  more  than  scoring,  this  tedious  Mendelssohny, 
oratorio  mode  of  laying  out  the  scenes  of  his  operas- 
was  simply  calculated  to  make  one  hypochondriacal  for 
months  after.  When  he  tried  his  hand  at  what 
we  call  serious  music  the  effect  was  even  more  de- 
pressing. His  great  effort  in  this  direction  was 
the  "Golden  Legend".  Years  ago  in  this  Review  I 
criticised  this  work  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  the  libretto,  taken  of  course 
from  Longfellow's  poem,  is  a  silly  one,  and  that 
the  music  is  sillier.  Sullivan  really  never  took  himself, 
or  anyone  else,  or  life  itself,  seriously  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  failed  in  serious  opera,  and  alsO' 
in  comedy— for  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  every- 
one who  gives  the  matter  a  few  minutes'  consideration 
will  realise  that  only  those  who  see  the  tremendous 
seriousness  of  life  can  see  its  comic  aspects.  Aristo- 
phanes felt  the  seriousness  of  life  as  well  as  ^schylus 
or  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  knew  it  as  well  and  took  it 
as  seriously  as  anyone  ;  and  because  of  this  very 
fact  Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare  are  amongst  the 
most  magnificent  comedy-writers  the  world  has  known. 
But  Sullivan  in  his  most  serious  work — the  "  Golden 
Legend"  and  "  Ivanhoe  " — showed  that  he  did  not 
appreciate  life  ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
fail  whether  he  was  writing  serious  or  would-be  comic 
music.  But  enough  of  Sullivan,  about  whom  I  rashly 
said  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  He  did  a  second- 
rate  work  and  did  it  up  to  the  second-rate  level  ;  and 
possibly  something  of  his  will  be  played,  or  at  least 
remembered,  ten  years  hence. 

Mackenzie  and  Stanford  are  two  men  who  have  missed 
their  chance  through — as  it  seems  to  me — sheer  fear  of 
starvation.  The  big  men,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Wagner, 
went  straight  ahead  and  took  all  the  risks.  Mackenzie 
grew  so  much  afraid,  apparently,  that  he  accepted 
the  job  of  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ; 
Stanford  has  chosen  all  his  life  to  keep  on  safe  lines. 
Of  the  twain  Mackenzie  was  undoubtedly  the  more 
gifted.  Even  in  his  first  work — at  any  rate  the  first  of  ' 
his  I  remember  hearing,  "Jason  " — there  were  signs  of  j 
a  poetical  and  truly  musical  temperament ;  and  in  "  The  ; 
Rose  of  Sharon  ",  "  Colomba  "  and  "  The  Troubadour  " 
this  temperament  developed  to  a  degree  which  was 
not  merely  surprising,  but  astounding.  His  "  Trouba- 
dour "  is,  I  should  say,  his  finest  work.  It  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  world,  of  that  old  world  which  never 
existed  ;  the  music  is  fresh  and  most  delicate  ;  there 
are  passages  that  none  of  the  greatest  masters  would 
have  disowned  or  perhaps  refused  to  crib.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  strength  :  Mackenzie  is 
not  at  all  a  strong  composer  :  he  is  lightly  fanciful, 
tender  :  not  for  him  the  terrific  passions  of  a  Beethoven 
nor  the  profound  feeling  of  a  Bach  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
try  to  build — or  at  least  ever  succeed  in  building — in 
the  grand  manner  of  a  Handel.  His  talent  is  more  ot 
the  Schumann  order :  in  fact  he  stands  nearer  to 
Schumann  than  any  man  who  has  written  music  since. 
Schumann  died  The  big  choruses  in  "The  Rose  of 
Sharon  "  are  comparatively  ineffective  ;  but  the  picture 
of  the  villagers  ^oing  out  to  the  fields  in  the  early  morn- 
ing is  a  charming  thing,  a  thing  that  one  can  scarcely 
over-rate.  There  are  fine  things  in  "Colomba", 
though  I  cannot  place  this  opera  so  high  as  the 
"Troubadour".  The  truth  is  that  the  music  of  the 
"  I'roubadour  "  is  later  and  better,  and  in  Mackenzie's 
operas  all  depends  on  the  music.  He  was  fated  to  get 
hold  of  a  wretched  series  of  librettos,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  literary  or  dramatic  taste  or 
judgment.  Wht-ther  Joseph  Bennett  wrote  the  libretto- 
and  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Hueffer  attacked  it,  or  Hueffer 
wrote  the  libretto  and  Bennett  attacked  it,  this  was 
certain— that  the  libretto  in  every  case  was  a  downright 
bad  one  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  sheer  beauiy  and 
expressiveness  of  the  music  that  ever  any  of  these 
works  held  the  public  attention  for  a  single 
night.  Nowadays  we  are  all  for  drama,  so  it 
is  foolish  to  think  that  Covent  Garden  will  ever 
mount  one  of  Mackenzie's  operas  ;  yet  if  this  were  done 
I  I  believe  the  result  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
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cerned.  After  all,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  listening  there 
to  operas  of  which  no  man  understands,  ever  did  or 
will  understand,  the  plot.  The  plots  of  Mackenzie's 
operas  are  only  too  easy  to  understand,  and  possibly 
the  pigeon  English  in  which  they  are  written  could  be 
amended.  Of  Mackenzie's  purely  instrumental  works 
I  cannot  speak  so  highly.  His  *'  Belle  Dame  "  is  a 
poor,  colourless  thing  ;  his  "  Twelfth  Night  "  overture 
shows  no  sign  of  genuine  inventiveness  and  is  pre- 
posterously scored  ;  his  "  Brittania"  overture  is  hope- 
lessly Academic.  But  the  other  day  I  happened  to 
chance  on  his  new  Coronation  March  and  found,  with 
pleasure,  that  at  least  one  man  could  write  a  march 
which  was  not  entirely  farcical.  The  Coronation  is 
not  precisely  an  event  to  inspire  a  composer — though 
Wagner  wrote  a  magnificent  Coronation  March — but 
it  has  evidently  inspired  Mackenzie.  I  am  glad  of  it, 
and  for  this  reason  :  that  for  many  years  he  seemed 
to  have  lo'it  his  inspiration  altogether.  After  he  left 
Italy,  and  came  to  London  to  succeed  the  lamented  Sir 
George  Macfarren  as  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  good.  I 
remember  the  miserable  fiasco  his  "  Bethlehem  "  made; 
I  remember  a  night  at  the  Savoy  when  an  opera  which 
shall  not  be  mentioned  here  was  received — well,  as  it 
was  received,  the  reception  being  such  that  the  opera 
was  soon  after  withdrawn.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
air  in  Tenterden  Street  is  bad,  nor  can  I  say  whether 
being  headmaster  of  a  school  of  music  makes  the 
headmaster  think  that  everything  he  writes  is  neces- 
sarily fine.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
since  Mackenzie  went  to  Tenterden  Street  his  talent 
seems  to  have  evaporated.  Whether  the  vigour  he 
shows  in  this  latest  march  will  combine  cannot  be  said. 
I  hope  it  will.  For  in  Mackenzie,  as  he  has  been  for 
many  years,  we  have  lost  a  composer  who  might  have 
done  beautiful  things  on  a  small  scale.  He  has  done 
some  beautiful  things  on  a  small  scale — that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  his  work  can  be  summed  up  ;  and  there  is 
a  place  in  the  world  for  the  miniature  painters  as  well 
as  for  the  builders  of  cathedrals.  I  proposed  to  deal 
with  Dr.  Stanford  in  this  article,  but  my  space  is 
exhausted,  and  he  must  be  left  over  until  next  week. 
Also  the  London  Musical  Festival  must  be  left  over 
until  next  week  or  the  week  after.  But  I  wish  to  note 
that  so  far  this  affair  has  been  quite  successful,  Mr. 
Wood  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  Ysaye  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Mr,  Nikisch  on  Wednesday  night,  and  Mr. 
Weingartner  on  Thursday  afternoon,  all  being  enthusi- 
astically applauded  by  what  is  called  in  the  daily  press 
a  numerous  public  This  afternoon  Saint-Saens  and 
Wood  conduct,  and  the  function  is  sure  to  be 
interesting,  J.  F.  R. 


TWO  ANTIQUE  NOVELTIES   IN  DRAMA. 

A  FASHION  paper  for  critics  (why  is  there  no  such 
publication  ?)  would  tell  us  that  the  very  latest 
mode  is  Optimism — Optimism  in  the  very  brightest 
colours  and  of  the  very  amplest  "  make  ",  This  fashion 
for  the  coming  Spring  and  Summer  was  set  by  (or, 
at  least,  finds  its  most  ardent  follower  in)  Mr,  G,  K. 
Chesterton,  that  excited  and  exciting  novice,  quem 
honoris  causa  nomino.  At  the  cradle-side  of  that  infant 
Hercules,  current  Life  and  Literature  appear  not  as  a 
pair  of  horrid  snakes  to  be  grappled  with  and  strangled, 
but  as  two  dear,  kind,  good  snakes  to  be  kissed, 
and  to  be  romped  with,  and  to  have  a  lusty 
admiration  lisped  and  crowed  over  them  from  the  tips 
of  their  tails  to  the  tips  of  their  tongues.  Watching 
the  roseate  little  Herculean  contours  rolling  so  bliss- 
fully among  the  coils,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  a 
sigh,  what  sort  of  dramatic  critic  Mr.  Chesterton 
would  be.  Would  he  be  able  to  make  a  pet  of  our 
Drama  ?  I  suppose  so.  Even  Mr.  Archer,  born  a 
judicial  pessimist,  now  mildly  fondles  in  his  bosom 
that  same  snake  which,  in  his  hot  youth,  he  was  so 
assiduously  scotching.  How  he  overcame  those  feelings 
of  repulsion,  how  first  the  glow  of  this  almost  paternal 
tenderness  for  the  monster  came  and  suffused  him,  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  conjecture.  I  can  only 
envy  him  the  mysterious  soul-process  which  made 
him  take  that  reptile  to  his  bosom  and  brought 
that  beautiful  light  into  his  eyes.    For  myself,  I  try 


hard  to  be  an  Optimist,  Sometimes  I  almost  persuade 
myself,  through  assuring  you,  that  the  stage  is  in 
rather  a  good  way,  that  steady  progress  is  being  made, 
that  the  auguries  for  the  future  are  very  propitious. 
And  then  up,  invariably,  crops  some  grotesque  and 
appalling  fact  to  hit  the  poor  little  pretence  on  the 
head. 

I  wish  I  could  hush  up  the  grotesque  and  appalling 
fact  of  last  Saturday.  But  it  has  already  been  fully 
reported  in  the  Press,  and  my  only  course  is  to 
point  for  you  its  full  significance.  For  your  quicker 
grasp  of  this  full  significance,  I  offer  you  an  hypothesis. 
Suppose  (a  golden  dream  !)  that  the  publication  of 
books  were  as  difficult  and  infrequent  an  affair  as  the 
production  of  plays.  Suppose,  in  other  words,  that 
a  publisher  could  produce,  at  most,  only  two  or 
three  books  in  one  season.  And  then  suppose  that 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  respected  and  popular 
publishing  -  firms  announced  in  its  advertisements  as 
"now  ready"  a  new  edition  of  some  crude  and 
stupid  version  which  had  been  made  of  a  Ger- 
man masterpiece,  twenty  years  ago,  by  an  inferior 
amateur  in  poetry.  Suppose,  too,  that  another 
firm,  of  not  less  repute,  announced  simultaneously  a 
new  edition  of  a  novel  published  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  written  by  a  novelist  whom,  even  in  his  heyday,  no 
discreet  critic  would  have  called  great.  Now  tell  me 
what,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  your  feelings  ?  Would 
you  not  be  ashamed,  downcast,  at  the  thought  that 
the  national  faculty  for  literature  had  sunk  so  low 
that  the  best  of  our  publishers  had  found  no 
new  MSS.  which  could,  even  with  their  advan- 
tage of  novelty,  compete  as  books  with  even  the 
inferior  output  of  the  past  ?  And,  if  you  care,  as  I 
presume  you  do  care,  for  drama  as  well  as  for  literature, 
were  you  not  likewise  ashamed  and  downcast,  and  had 
you  not  exactly  similar  cause  to  be  ashamed  and  down- 
cast, last  Saturday  evening,  when  (after  "  Caste"  had 
been  revived  in  the  afternoon,  without  one  word  of 
explanation  or  apology,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre), 
"Faust"  was  revived,  unblushingly,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  ? 

The  late  W.  G.  Wills,  author  of  this  "  Faust  ",  was 
a  salient  figure  in  his  time,  and  still  is  interesting  as  a 
type  of  that  ineffectually  artistic  Bohemianism  which 
was  so  common  in  the  seventies  and  now  is  so  very 
rare.    I  remember  seeing  him,  very  many  years  ago, 
on  the  King's  Road  at  Brighton — a  very  old  and  bent 
man,  white-bearded,  with  a  snuff-coloured  cape  hang- 
ing from  his  shoulders,  and  a  wide  black  sombrero 
shading  his  eyes.    One  of  my  elders  and  betters  pre- 
sented me  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  me  kindly  and 
playfully.    All  who  knew  him  bear  witness  to  his  very 
generous,  simple,  lovable  nature,  to  the  originality 
and  distinction  of  his  mind,  and  to  his  keen  instinct 
for  the  fine  arts.     It  is  a  pity  not   to   leave  that 
picture  as   it   is ;   but   criticism — especially  criticism 
in  posterity — must  concern  itself  with  results  rather 
than  with  intentions,    Mr,  Wills  had,  besides  his  truly 
artistic  instincts,  a  measure  of  executive  ability.  For 
instance,  he  painted  many  pictures.    All  that  is  known 
of  them  now  is  that  they  were  very  bad.    In  Mr.  Henry 
James'  "  Madonna  of  the  Future  ",  the  old  painter  was 
pathetic,  as  being  one  who,  with  an  exquisite  know- 
ledge and  love  of  his  art,  and  with  all  a  painter's  in- 
stincts, had  so  little  executive  ability  that  he  never 
could  begin   to   paint   the   picture   of    his  dreams. 
He   died    before    a    blank    canvas.     The    case  of 
Mr.  Wills  seems  to  me  even  more  pathetic.    He  had 
executive  ability,  but  of  a  bad  kind.    His  hand  was  free 
enough,  but  only  to  distort  his  pre-conceptions,  only  to 
multiply  daubs.    There  is  this  decent  mitigation  of  the 
pathos  :  that  his  pictures  are  not  hunted  out  and  re- 
varnished  and  exhibited.     I  wish  that  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
in  similar  piety,  had  let  lie  the  prompt-copy  of  "  Faust  " 
in  its  shroud  of  cobwebs.     Mr.  Wills,   I  doubt  not, 
reverenced  Goethe's  work,  and  was  wont  to  say  eloquent 
and  illuminative  things  about  it.    But  alas  !  so  soon  as 
he  laid  his  executive  hands  on  it,  how  piteously  it  fared! 
Faust  became  a  walking-gentleman — an  operatic  tenor 
with  nothing  to  sing.  Margaret  became  a  self-conscious 
doll,  made  to  soliloquise, 

"  I  wonder  will  my  happy,  simple  life 
Ever  be  dreamful  and  disturbed  " 
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exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  "  serio-comic "  artiste 
who  sings 

"  I've  just  come  up  from  the  country 
And  I  don't  yet  know  what's  what  ". 
And  Mephistopheles  suffered  a  second  fall,  down  into 
the  region  of  the  lower  comic  papers.  Certainly,  this 
version  of  "Faust"  is  an  altogether  dreadful  affair, 
and  I  cannot  pass  too  quickly  from  it  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  H.  B.  Stanford  does  nothing  to  redeem  the 
title-part  from  its  insignificance.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  too  much  to  redeem  the  part 
of  Valentine ;  he  is  really  too  Titanic ;  the  whole 
terrestrial  globe — to  say  nothing  of  the  stage  at  the 
Lyceum — seems  to  "  give  "  under  him.  He  has  great 
gifts,  as  I  have  testified  in  the  past ;  but  he  has  still  much 
to  learn  from  his  father — lessons  of  restraint,  dignity, 
and  so  forth.  How  Sir  Henry  contrives  to  be  dignified 
as  Mr.  Wills'  Mephistopheles  I  do  not  profess  to 
explain.  I  only  know  that  he  does  invest  the  part  with 
dignity,  and  with  that  air  of  magnetic  mystery  which 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  secrets  of  his  being.  As 
Margaret,  Miss  Cecilia  Loftus,  though,  now  and  again, 
she  recalled  for  us  her  old  days  by  imitation  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  showed  that  she  had  learnt  quite  enough 
technique  to  go  on  with,  and  that  she  had  kept  all  that 
charm  of  personality  to  which,  eight  years  ago,  London 
succumbed.  In  her  own  modest  way,  she  did  for 
Margaret  what  Sir  Henry  did  for  Mephistopheles. 

The  pill  of  "  Caste  "  might,  at  least,  have  been  gilded 
for  us.  Appropriate  costumes  and  scenery  would  have 
been  some  solace  for  the  play's  revival.  '*  Ours  "  is  a 
far  sillier  play  ;  yet,  when  Mr.  Hare  produced  it  in  the 
proper  way,  it  became  quite  a  fascinating  entertainment, 
whereas  "Caste",  which  he  dressed  up  to  date,  was 
quite  uninteresting  except  as  a  vehicle  for  acting. 
Even  in  regard  to  acting,  it  is  important  that  the 
clothes  of  the  period  be  worn.  Eccles,  Sam  Gerridge 
and  Polly  are  human  characters,  as  true  to  nature  now 
as  in  the  'sixties ;  but  on  the  surface  they  are 
quite  out  of  date.  Their  language  and  behaviour  are 
not  those  of  low  life  in  the  twentieth  century.  Their 
interpreters  must  switch  themselves  off  into  the 
past  ;  and  how  can  they  do  this  properly  in 
clothes  which  tie  them  to  the  present  ?  We 
should  smile  if  we  could  see  an  actor  of  the 
eighteenth  century  playing  Julius  Caesar  in  a  peri- 
wig ;  yet  really  that  sight  were  not  one  whit  more 
absurd  than  the  present  sight  at  the  Haymarket.  It 
were  less  absurd,  indeed.  For  the  actor  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  having  no  knowledge  of  archaeology, 
would  not  be  distracted  by  the  absurdity  of  his  costume. 
Whereas,  in  these  researchful  limes,  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  misclad  actor  is  painfully  obvious.  Allow- 
ing for  the  self-consciousness  induced  by  anachronism,  I 
think  the  performance  at  the  Haymarket  is  very  good 
all  round.  Mr.  Maude  is  not  genial  enough  as  Eccles 
— too  bent  on  a  minute  study  of  mere  drunkenness  and 
senility ;  but  Miss  Marie  Tempest  as  Polly,  and  Mr. 
Giddens  as  Sam,  are  very  jolly  and  spontaneous.  All 
the  other  parts,  both  those  which  are  dummies  and 
those  which  are  dull  caricatures,  are  honoured  far 
beyond  their  deserts.  Max. 


TWO  OLD  OFFICES. 

THE  Old  Equitable  and  the  Hand-in-Hand  are  insur- 
ance offices  which  have  many  points  in  common. 
Both  were  founded  in  the  remote  past,  the  one  in  1762 
and  the  other  in  1696  ;  both  are  mutual  companies,  and 
both  have  in  recent  years  placed  themselves  abreast,  and 
in  many  respects  ahead,  of  modern  insurance  practices. 
The  report  of  the  Old  Equitable  for  1901  is  eminently 
satisfactory  for  existing  policy-holders,  but  exhibits  one 
feature  which  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  new 
sums  assured  amount  to  only  ^£'217, 570,  involving  new 
premiums  to  the  extent  of  ^^9,624.  This  is  the  smallest 
volume  of  new  business  that  has  been  reported  for  very 
many  years  past,  and  is  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
recorded  in  some  recent  years.  The  small  amount  of 
the  new  policies  is  in  no  way  detrimental,  and  may  even 
be  advantageous,  to  existing  policy-holders  ;  but  it  is 
disappointing  to  see  that  assurers  are  so  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  their  real  interests  that  while  an  office  like 
the  Old  Equitable  issues  only  250  policies  in  a  year, 


inferior  companies  capture  ten  or  twenty  times  as  many 
by  dint  of  extravagant  expenditure  which  is  detrimental, 
if  not  disastrous,  to  their  policy-holders. 

The  expenses  of  the  Society  were  less  than  7  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as  compared  with  an 
average  expenditure  of  about  15  per  cent,  by  British 
offices  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  provision  for  expenses 
of  20  per  cent.  This  difference  of  some  13  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  constitutes  a  very  large 
contribution  to  surplus.  When,  however,  regard 
is  paid  to  the  proportion  of  new  business  trans- 
acted the  economy  of  management  of  the  Equitable  is 
not  quite  so  marked.  Last  year  a  sum  of  ;,£6,2oo 
appears  in  the  accounts  for  pensions  to  retired  officers 
of  the  society.  Strictly  speaking  this  should  perhaps 
be  included  among  the  expenses,  making  them  10^  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  the  benefit  of  this  payment  will 
be  felt  in  subsequent  years  by  the  omission  from  the 
expenses  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  pensions.  The 
rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was  just  over 
3j  per  cent.,  a  return  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  2|  per  cent,  adopted  in  the  valuation,  but  which  is 
less  by  nearly  one-half  per  cent,  than  most  insurance 
companies  manage  to  earn.  The  list  of  claims  paid 
during  the  year  is,  as  usual,  a  most  amazing  document, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  average 
bonus  addition  declared  upon  each  policy  of  ;^i,ooo 
was  ;^i,i8i.  A  further  most  remarkable  statement 
deals  with  policies  surrendered,  and  shows  that  cash 
bonuses  and  surrender  values  amounted  to  98  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  paid  on  the  surrendered  policies,  so 
that  insurance  protection  was  practically  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  interest  on  the  premiums.  "  Life  assurance 
for  nothing  "  might  almost  be  adopted  as  the  motto  of 
the  Old  Equitable. 

The  report  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  is,  as  usual,  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one.  In  spite  of  extreme  economy  of 
management  the  new  business  amounted  to  ^^605, 000, 
thus  maintaining  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  this  item, 
which  has  been  persistent  for  many  years  past.  The 
premium  income  also  shows  a  large  proportionate 
increase  ;  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  is 
stated  at  35.  ^d.  per  cent,  but  this  is  apparently 
without  deduction  of  Income  Tax.  As  the  Society 
values  on  a  2  per  cent,  basis  the  margin  between  the 
rates  of  interest  assumed  and  earned  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  office.  The  society  makes  a  valuation  yearly, 
and  publishes  full  returns  every  three  years  :  when 
these  appear  we  shall  have  clearer  evidence  of  the 
financial  strength  of  the  society  and  the  excellent  bonus 
returns  to  the  policy-holders  than  is  afforded  by  the 
annual  report.  Doubtless,  however,  the  bonus  is 
maintained  at  the  usual  high  rate  of  ;^2  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  sum  assured,  since  the  Hand-in-Hand 
has  never  yet  failed  to  keep  up  a  rate  of  bonus  which  it 
has  once  declared. 

"  The  greatness  of  British  Life  offices  "  to  which  we 
referred  last  week  is  exceptionally  well  illustrated  by 
such  reports  as  those  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  and  the 
Old  Equitable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY: 
A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  not  my  usual  practice  to  reply  to  press 
criticisms.  I  regard  the  steady  extension  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  my  system  as  constituting  in  itself 
my  best  answer  to  my  critics.  My  attention,  however, 
having  been  called  to  an  article  entitled  "The  Inventor 
of  Wireless  Telegraphy  ",  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  5  April,  during  my  absence  in  America,  I  fear  that 
silence  on  my  part  in  face  of  the  inaccurate  statements 
to  which  currency  is  there  given  over  the  signature  of 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  might  be  assumed  to 
betoken  a  contempt,  with  which,  in  the  case  of  any 
observations  made  by  so  eminent  a  scientist,  I  should 
regret  to  be  credited.  I  therefore  break  through  my 
ordinary  rule  on  this  occasion  and  shall  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  by  your  courtesy  to  correct  several  of  the  main 
misstatements  made  by  your  contributor. 

So  far  as  concerns  matters  which,  fortunately,  are  of 
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ascertainable  fact,  the  gist  of  his  remarks  would  seem 
to  be  fairly  summarisable  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  when  certain  experiments  across 
the  Bristol  Channel  were  conducted  by  me  in  1897  I 
was  employing  what  he  is  pleased  to  describe — some- 
what unfairly,  I  may  remark,  in  view  of  the  previous 
work  of  the  late  Professor  Hughes,  of  Branly,  Popoff 
and  others — as  "  the  method  of  Lodge  ".  As  the 
essential  features  of  this  method  he  indicates  the 
"coherer"  and  the  "  automatic  tapper",  and  proceeds 
to  state  that  "at  about  that  time"  (1897)  I  took 
out  a  patent  "  the  only  real  point  of  novelty  "  of  which 
was  "  that  of  connecting  one  end  of  my  coherer  to  the 
earth  while  the  other  was  connected  to  an  elevated  and 
insulated  conductor",  the  rest  being,  according  to 
Professor  Thompson  "mere  detail  and  surplusage". 

2.  That  I,  in  common  with  Professor  Slaby,  of  whose 
work  I  am  not  here  concerned  to  speak,  employ  Lodge's 
methods  in  that  I  "  use  a  coherer  to  relay  Hertzian 
waves  upon  a  telegraphic  receiver",  and  "  employ  an 
automatic  tapper".  "Eliminate  these  features"  he 
continues,  "due  to  Lodge,  of  coherer-relay  and  tapper" 
and  I  "  collapse  ". 

3.  That  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  published  in  1894  the 
inventions  for  which  I  took  out  a  patent  in  1897  and 
that  I  cannot  "transmit  or  receive  a  single  wireless 
message  in  the  United  States  without  infringing  the 
patents  of  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  ",  who  is  in  conse- 
quence, "if  he  only  knew  it",  the  "master  of  the 
situation " — the  suggestion  of  course  being  that  my 
own  patents  are  invalid. 

Allow  me,  Sir,  to  take  these  points,  which  I  shall  not 
need  to  deal  with  at  great  length,  seriatim. 

With  regard  to  (i)  I  have  to  observe  that  the  points 
in  my  invention  which  apparently  Professor  Thompson 
would  so  readily  dispose  of  as  "  detail  and  surplusage  " 
happen  to  be  precisely  those  which  make  the  whole 
difference  between  workableness  and  unworkableness 
in  a  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  of  the  type  in 
question.  The  fact  is  that,  at  the  time  when  in  1896 
and  1897  I  showed  to  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Post  Office  the  working  of  my  wireless  telegraphic 
apparatus,  no  description  of  any  other  practically  work- 
able installation  of  wireless  telegraphy  based  on  what 
are  known  as  Hertzian  waves  or  high-frequency  oscilla- 
tions had  been  made  public.  Further,  before  the  date 
of  application  of  my  first  patent  2  June,  1896,  no  de- 
scription whatever  was  published  by  Professor  Lodge,  of 
any  instrument  or  apparatus  designed  by  him  of  which 
he  himself  even  so  much  as  suggested  a  possible  use 
for  the  purposes  of  wireless  telegraphy.  My  own  basic 
English  patent  in  this  connexion  was  not  applied  for 
"about  the  time  "  mentioned  by  Professor  Thompson, 
but  nearly  a  full  year  earlier,  namely  on  2  June,  1896. 
I  find  on  the  other  hand  that  Professor  Lodge's  first 
application  for  any  sort  of  patent  in  connexion  with 
wireless  telegraphy  is  dated  10  May,  1897.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  Professor  Slaby  saw  my  system  at 
work,  and  there  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  his  work 
on  "  Spark  Telegraphy  "  published  shortly  afterwards, 
the  following  passage  which  I  may  quote  here  : — 

"  What  I  saw  was  something  new  :  Marconi  had 
made  a  discovery  ;  he  worked  with  means  the  full  im- 
portance of  which  had  not  been  recognised,  and  which 
alone  explained  the  secret  of  his  success.  In  the  first 
instance  Marconi  has  devised,  for  the  process,  an  in- 
genious apparatus,  which,  with  the  simplest  means  of 
assistance,  attains  a  sure  technical  effect.  He  has 
thus  first  shown,  how,  by  connecting  the  apparatus 
with  the  earth  on  the  one  side  and  by  using  long  ex- 
tended vertical  wires  on  the  other  side,  a  telegraphy 
was  possible.  These  wires  form  the  main  feature  of  his 
invention." 

And  these  vertical  wires,  in  his  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  agree  with  Professor  Slaby,  had 
never  been  so  much  as  suggested  as  of  possible  use 
by  Professor  Lodge,  whose  own  efforts  to  devise  a  work- 
able system  of  wireless  telegraphy  had  remained,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  remain  to  this  day,  entirely  fruitless. 

(2)  Professor  Lodge  had  never  described  an  automatic 
tapper,  which  Professor  Thompson  states  to  be  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  his  "method",  by  an  "automatic 
tapper  "  meaning  one  such  as  has  been  used  by  me, 
worked  directly  or  indirectly,  that  is,  through  the  inter- 


position of  a  relay,  by  the  same  current  as  that  which 
passes  through  the  coherer.  A  tapper  such  as  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Lodge,  worked  continuously  by  a 
separate  current,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  no 
good  service. 

Regarding  the  further  remarks  of  Professor  Thompson 
covered  by  my  summary  above-mentioned  (2),  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  regrettable  that  a  gentleman  of  Professor 
Thompson's  scientific  attainment  should,  in  apparently 
blank  ignorance  of  the  facts  he  is  dealing  with,  commit 
himself  to  a  statement  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  that  in 
which  he  represents  my  system  as  being  dependent  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  "coherer  "  principle.  I  have,  it  is 
true,  made  in  the  beginning,  and  may  continue  to  make, 
large  use  of  this  principle,  in  the  combination  for  which 
I  am  responsible,  but  I  desire  to  state  categorically  that 
Professor  Thompson's  statement  under  this  head  is 
totally  inaccurate,  and  that  I  have  proved  my  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  to  be  thoroughly  workable  in  com- 
plete independence  of  the  use  of  any  receiving  instrument 
designed  upon  the  "  coherer  "  principle. 

(3)  As  to  this  I  shall  only  remark  that,  if  it  be  true,  as 
alleged  by  Professor  Thompson,  that  Professor  Lodge 
had  at  a  date  anterior  to  June  1896  (the  date  of  my  basic 
English  patent)  discovered  the  principle  of  the  combi- 
nation of  apparatus  protected,  as  I  believe  validly,  by 
that  patent,  it  is  very  curious  indeed  that  no  prior 
description  of  the  same  should  have  been  published  by 
him,  and  in  the  absence  of  such,  for  which  I  have 
searched  in  vain  the  printed  records  of  the  period,  I 
must  decline  to  accept  Professor  Thompson's  allega- 
tion. 

His  further  statement.  Implying  the  priority  of 
Professor  Lodge's  patent  over  my  own  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  based  on  fact,  the  case,  as  Professor 
Thompson  might  easily  have  discovered,  being  the 
reverse.  In  point  of  fact,  my  own  application  in  con- 
nexion with  my  basic  American  patent  was  filed  on 
7  December,  1896,  and  the  letters  patent  on  the  same 
were  duly  issued  to  me  on  13  July,  1897.  The  date  of 
Professor  Lodge's  first  application  in  the  United  States 
is  20  December,  1897,  and  the  letters  patent  in  con- 
nexion therewith  were,  I  find,  issued  to  him  only  so 
recently  as  21  May,  1901,  by  which  date  there  had 
been  already  issued  to  me  some  nine  patents  for 
wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  in  the  United  States. 
As  it  happened.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  when  Professor 
Thompson  wrote,  a  group  of  American  financiers  had 
just  purchased  my  own  patent  rights  in  the  United 
States  for  a  very  large  consideration.  I  presume  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  scarcely  thinks  that  hard-headed 
American  business  men  would  have  been  so  foolish  as 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  had  the  facts  been  as  stated 
by  himself. 

I  regard  as  no  concern  of  mine  what,  after  read- 
ing his  article,  I  should  fear  would  prove  the  some- 
what difficult  task  of  Instructing  Professor  Thompson 
In  the  courtesies  of  public  controversy.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  follow  him  into  other  passages  of  his 
agreeable  polemic.  If  It  were  true  of  me,  however, 
which  it  is  not,  that  I  have  endeavoured,  as  he  alleges,  to 
snatch  the  rewards  from  a  scientific  investigator,  I  should 
doubtless  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  But,  If 
my  action  In  the  patenting  of  certain  improvements 
devised  by  myself  were  to  be  taken  as  justifying 
such  an  accusation,  what  shall  be  said  of  Professor 
Thompson,  who.  If  I  mistake  not,  has  himself  patented 
an  "improved"  coherer,  which,  though  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  adoption  for  commercial  purposes,  I  trust  is  yet  a 
source  to  him  of  private  complacency  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  laboratory.  As  to  the  validity  of  my  English 
patents,  I  think  most  people  acquainted  with  affairs 
will  prefer  to  Professor  Thompson's  the  opinion  of  such 
bodies  as  the  British  Government  and  the  Corporation 
of  Lloyd's,  the  nature  of  which  is  practically  demon- 
strated by  the  payments  these  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  by  way  of  annual  royalties  to  the  companies 
which  are  concerned  with  the  commercial  working  of 
my  system. 

For  my  own  rights  under  these  patents,  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Inventor,  I  do  not,  as  so  gracefully  stated 
by  Professor  Thompson,  "whine/',  I  merely  propose  to 
maintain  them.  Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Marccs'i. 
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SIR  R.   BULLER'S  CENSURE  OF 
SIR  C.  WARREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Pump  Court,  Temple,  30  April,  1902. 

Sir, — It  appears  from  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  same  day  (Monday)  that  the  particular 
document  which  General  Warren  most  desires  to  be 
made  public  is  a  statement  which  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Roberts  after  he  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  command 
in  Natal.  In  this  document  presumably  General 
Warren  has  furnished  a  reply  to  General  Buller's  criti- 
cisms of  his  conduct  in  the  confidential  Note  of  30  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  which,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
has  produced  the  impression  discreditable  to  General 
Warren  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Brodrick  should  have  so  framed  his 
reply  to  this  question  as  to  discredit  the  relevancy  of 
this  document.  The  statement  in  question,  said  Mr. 
Brodrick,  "  was  dated  6  August,  1900,  many  months 
after  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  left  Natal".  The  argu- 
ment suggested  by  Mr.  Brodrick's  words  is,  of  course, 
that  if  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  anything  to  say  he 
should  have  said  it  at  the  time  and  not  "many  months" 
afterwards.  This  suggestion  is  entirely  misleading. 
After  General  Warren  left  Natal  he  was  engaged  for 
three  months — May  to  July— in  clearing  Bechuanaland. 
General  Buller's  Note,  being  confidential,  could  not 
have  come  to  General  Warren's  knowledge  at  the 
time  ;  but  when  he  came  to  know  through  the  (first) 
Spion  Kop  despatches  that  reflections  had  been  made 
upon  him,  he  defended  himself  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  The  Government,  rightly  or 
wrongly  have  definitely  refused  to  publish  the  addi- 
tional documents,  or  to  allow  General  Warren  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Brodrick's  last  words — "  so  far  as  newspaper  con- 
troversy, such  as  is  now  contemplated,  is  concerned,  the 
decision  of  the  Government  is  absolute" — again  con- 
tain a  suggestion  which  is  unfair  to  Sir  Charles 
Warren.  Mr.  Brodrick  forgets  that  Sir  Charles  Warren 
wrote  : — "  I  trust  that  my  conduct  will  be  justified  by 
the  publication  by  his  Majesty's  Government  of  com- 
plete documents — a  course  which  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  to  undertaking  my  own  justification." 

It  happens,  however,  that  sufficient  material  for 
traversing  the  allegations  against  Sir  Charles  Warren 
contained  in  Sir  R.  Buller's  confidential  Note  exists 
independently  of  General  Warren's  statement.  It  con- 
sists in  part  of  the  telegrams  which  General  Buller  sent 
to  the  War  Office  during  the  progress  of  the  fighting 
before  the  Spion  Kop  position,  and  in  part  of  facts  now 
generally  ascertained.  I  ventured  to  lay  this  evidence 
before  the  public  through  the  Saturday  Review  of  last 
week,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Government, 
having  for  their  own  purposes  published  a  confidential 
statement  which  is  most  injurious  to  General  Warren, 
were  bound  in  common  justice  to  give  a  like  publicity  to 
General  Warren's  reply.  In  any  case  this  independent 
evidence  will  show,  I  believe,  that  the  public  would  be 
well  advised  to  suspend  judgment  until  General  Warren 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself  for  which 
he  asks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 
that  the  evidence  disclosed  by  the  White-book  now  pub- 
lished, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  contents  of  pre- 
viously published  Blue-books  dealing  with  the  Spion 
Kop  operations,  shows  that  our  original  conception  of 
the  military  significance  of  the  occupation  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  Spion  Kop  plateau  must  be  considerably 
modified.  This  conception — briefly,  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  Spion  Kop  was  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  general  action  (i.e.  the  driving  of  the 
Boers  out  of  the  hills  commanding  the  Fair  View  road 
to  Ladysmith),  and  that  this  abandonment  was  due  to 
a  want  of  support— cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of 
the  statements  now  disclosed  pointing  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1.  The  immediate  duty  of  reinforcing  the  Spion  Kop 
plateau  belonged  to  General  Talbot  Coke,  who  had  a 
whole  division  at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose.  In 
General  Coke's  opinion  the  reinforcements  sent  up  were 
too  numerous  rather  than  not  numerous  enough. 

2.  The  supplies  of  water,  food  and  ammunition  were 
ample.  Apart  from  water  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  a  large  stream  was  dammed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  ' 


hill,  and  all  the  mules  in  the  command  furnished  witli 
saddles  were  sent  to  carry  the  water  up  the  hill.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  ammunition  on  the  plateau  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dorset  Regiment  was  employed  (as 
mentioned  by  General  Coke)  in  carrying  eighty  small 
arm  ammunition  boxes  down  the  hill  in  the  night  after 
the  evacuation,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  "twin  peaks",  or  the 
actual  summit  of  Spion  Kop,  held  by  the  King's  Royal 
Rifles  "  after  dark  "  on  24  January  was  a  more  fatal 
movement  than  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the 
plateau  by  Colonel  Thorneycroft.  The  orders  for  the 
oc.cupation  and  abandonment  of  this  position  were  given 
by  General  Lyttelton,  who  had  the  one  division  remain- 
ing outside  General  Warren's  command,  at  Potgieter's 
Drift,  General  Buller's  headquarters.  In  reporting  this 
aff"air  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lyttelton  makes 
the  significant  remark  :  "The  Commander-in-Chief  saw 
as  much  of  this  gallant  action  as  I  did  ''.  This  impor- 
tant position  was  abandoned  not  'oy  the  officer  com-  1 
manding  the  regiment — who  signalled  his  intention  of  ! 
holding  the  position  unless  ordered  to  retire — but  by 
direct  orders  from  General  Lyttelton. 

4.  It  was  "touch  and  go"  with  the  Spion  Kop 
position.  Both  at  the  plateau  and  the  twin  peaks  the 
Boers  retreated  down  their  side  of  the  hill,  when  we 
retreated  down  our  side.  And  it  was  only  through  the .. 
information  brought  by  an  ambulance  man,  who  had 
returned  to  attend  to  the  Boer  wounded,  that  the "( 
enemy  learnt  that  Spion  Kop  had  been  evacuated.  ij 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 

W.  Basil  Worsfold. 

  t 

"  HUGH  PEARSON."  .J 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  29  April,  1902. 
Sir, — In  my  slight  acquaintance  with  English  com-  . 
posers,  I  never  heard  of  the  one  named  above,  with  . 
whom  "J.  F.  R."  seems  familiar.    Of  course  one  knows  / 
of  Henry  Hugo  Pierson,  who  early  in  his  career  adopted  ] 
that  spelling  of  his  surname  in  lieu  of  Pearson.    His  ; 
brother,  Hugh  Pearson,  was  Canon  of  Windsor.  Their  J 
father  was  Hugh  Nicholas  Pearson,  Dean  of  Sarum.  ] 
It  is  polite  to  call  a  man  what  he  calls  himself,  and,  if' 
"J.  F.  R."  thinks  it  needful  to  belittle  H.  H.  Pierson, 
he  might  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  write  his  name 
correctly.  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  DiGBY  Thurnam. 
[It  was  not   my   intention    to    "  belittle  "    H.  H. 
"  Pierson  "  ;  and  if  I  did  spell  his  name  as  he  did  not 
spell  it,  I  only  spelt  it  as  his  fathers  did  before  him. — 
J.  F.  R.]   

"CLASSICAL  METRES  IN  ENGLISH." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  28  April,  1902. 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond's  query  as  to 
the  writer  of  the  review  of  Mitford's  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Harmony  of  Language"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review", 
July,  1805,  if  he  refers  to  the  "  Collected  Works  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Herbert"  (London,  1842,  3  vols.), 
he  will  find  the  article  in  question  in  the  second  volume. 

Goldsmith's  essay  on  "Versification"  could  not  be 
placed  as  late  as  1773,  as  it  appeared,  I  believe,  in  the 
"British  Magazine"  in  1763.  Mr.  Omond  is  in  error 
in  imagining  that  no  hexameters  were  written  between 
1733  and  1773.  Mr.  Mayor  quotes  three  lines  from  a 
translation  of  two  of  Vergil's  Eclogues  which  appeared 
in  1737.  Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  H.  Wooli.ett. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
Montpellier  Villa,  Easebourne,  Midhurst, 
Sir, — "The  Awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe"  seems 
to  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  .^/>/.s'  books  but  it  first 
appeared  as  a  serial  in  a  popular  penny  magazine 
entitled  "  The  Mother's  Companion  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  S.  Osborn. 
I  We  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  which  we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to 
hold  over  until  next  week.— Ed.  S.  R.] 
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THE  GREEK  VOLTAIRE. 

*' Translations  from  Lucian."  By  Augusta  M.  Camp- 
bell Davidson.  London  :  Longmans.  iqo2.  55-. 
net. 

"  A  Second  Century  Satirist ;  or  Dialogues  and  Stories 
from  Lucian  of  Samosata."  Translated  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Winthrop  Dudley  Sheldon. 
Philadelphia  :  Biddle.    1901.    $1-50  net. 

WE  welcome  these  two  attempts  to  popularise  an 
author  who  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  amuse 
everyone  who  has  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  him,  but  we 
wish  for  the  sake  of  Lucian  and  Lucian's  modern  readers 
that  the  merits  peculiar  to  each  of  these  translations 
had  been  blended.  If  Mr,  Sheldon's  version  had  been 
a  little  less  loose  and  rollicking,  and  Miss  Davidson's  a 
little  less  prim  and  stiff,  if  Mr.  Sheldon  had  not  sub- 
ordinated scholarship  to  readableness  and  Miss 
Davidson  readableness  to  scholarship,  we  should  have 
had  a  version  which  would  scarcely  leave  anything  to  be 
desired.  But  we  have  no  serious  complaint  to  make 
against  either.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  produced  a  work 
which  has  all  the  attractiveness  of  an  original,  Miss 
Davidson  a  work  which  will  be  gratefully  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  the  Greek  in  their  hands.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  richness  and  versatility  of  Lucian's  genius 
that  two  modern  admirers,  wishing  to  recommend  his 
writings  to  the  uninitiated,  have  with  two  exceptions 
chosen  different  specimens.  We  are  certainly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  much  more  judicious  than 
Miss  Davidson.  It  is  generally  objected  to  ladies 
that  they  are  not  good  judges  of  works  of  humour, 
and  we  very  much  question  whether  Lucian  would 
appeal  to  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  even  if  she 
could  read  him  in  the  Greek.  We  fear  Miss 
Davidson's  selection  will  expose  her  to  this  sus- 
picion. It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  that,  out  of  the 
tw-elve  pieces  she  selects,  one,  the  "Orators'  Teacher" 
'Pt]Tvp<j)>-  SiS(irTKak()(;  is,  if  not  one  of  the  dullest,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  colourless  of  his  works.  The  essay 
*'  Concerning  paid  Companions  ",  whatever  light  it  may 
throw  on  social  life  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  his 
humour,  and  the  "  Hermotimus"  considering  the  space  it 
fills  is  a  sorry  exchange  for  two  or  three  of  the  "  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead  "  or  "  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  "  which 
are  left  altogether  unrepresented.  In  including,  however, 
"The  True  History" — for  which  Mr.  Sheldon  does  not 
find  a  place— Miss  Davidson  has  shown  great  judgment. 
For  this  admirable  treatise  has  double  interest  and  import- 
ance. As  a  satire  and  extravaganza  it  is  inimitable,  while 
it  is  the  archetype  alike  of  the  romances  of  Quevedo, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Rabelais  and  Swift.  Whether 
Mr.  Wells  is  a  reader  of  Lucian  we  do  not  know  ;  if  he 
is  not  we  can  assure  him  that  he  has  a  formidable  rival 
in  one  who  anticipated  him  in  his  own  walk.  We  are 
surprised  that  neither  Miss  Davidson  nor  Mr.  Sheldon 
has  found  a  place  for  the  "  Philopseudes  ". 

Of  all  the  ancient  classics,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Horace,  Lucian  comes  most  home  to  the  modern 
world.  Like  ourselves  he  lived  in  an  age  of  transition, 
when  the  old  paths  had  broken  up  and  the  new  had  not 
defined  themselves,  and  he  was  familiar  with  all  sides 
and  with  every  section  of  the  society  of  his  time.  Born 
in  a  Syrian  town,  within  an  easy  distance  of  Antioch, 
that  splendid  and  luxurious  city  which  stood  on  the 
highway  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  East,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  strange  world.  Then  came 
his  education  in  Athens,  followed  by  travels  which 
embraced  all  that  was  worth  visiting  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Cisalpine  and  Southern  Gaul.  Sculptor,  rhetorician, 
philosopher,  vagabond,  he  had  been  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  every  class  and  with  every  calling. 
He  had  been  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  two  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  men  of  those  times — the  philosophers 
Nigrinus  and  Demonax  and  he  had  been  equally  familiar 
with  the  prince  of  the  impostors  of  his  century,  the 
infamous  Alexander  of  Abonotichus,  of  all  of  whom  he 
has  left  vivid  accounts,  of  the  first  two  in  the  "Nigrinus" 
"  Hermotimus  ",  and  "  Demonax  ",  of  the  other  in  the 
"Alexander".  He  had  seen  Peregrinus,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  fling  himself  on  his  funeral 
pile,  before  the  astonished  multitudes  at  Olympia. 


Before  him  had  "  marched  in  gay  mixture  "  the  pro- 
fessors and  representatives  of  every  sect  and  school 
into  which  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  those  miser- 
able times  had  resolved  themselves.  Epicureans, 
Academics,  Stoics,  Cynics,  Sceptics,  Neo-Platonists, 
Eclectics,  Christians,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  all  of  them.  Middle 
life  found  him  completely  disillusioned.  He  had  ceasetl 
to  believe  in  anything  ;  he  had  found  rhetoric  frippery, 
philosophy  foolishness,  religion  a  farce.  Henceforth, 
to  employ  his  own  expression,  he  was  "  to  make  it 
his  business  to  hate  quacks,  hate  jugglery,  hate  lies 
and  hate  vanity,  and  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  a  lover  of 
beauty,  and  a  lover  of  simplicity  ".  And  he  brought  to  the 
expression  of  this  hatred  and  this  love  all  that  has  united 
him  with  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais,  with  Voltaire  with 
Swift  with  Heine.  Such  rich  extravaganzas  as  the  "  Philo- 
pseudes "  and  the  "True  History"  show  his  kinship 
with  the  first  two,  while  in  such  dialogues  as  those 
between  Zeus,  Hermes  and  Momus  on  the  alien  deities, 
between  Charon  and  Hermes  on  their  visit  to  the 
upper  world,  the  "Zeus  the  Tragedian",  the  "  Icaro 
Menippus",  the  "Banquet",  the  "Sailing  Down", 
we  seem  to  see  the  last  three  in  quintessence.  It  is  in 
his  touches  that  he  resembles  Heine,  in  the  inimitable 
w  ufCfjeQ  6eoi  in  "Zeus  the  Tragedian",  or  where, 
Hermes  showing  to  Menippus  all  the  heroes  and 
beauties  of  the  world  and  on  Menippus  replying','"  I  see 
only  a  collection  of  bones  and  skulls  ",  the  god  reproach- 
fully answers  "What  you  seem  to  despise  are  those 
whom  all  the  poets  praised  ". 

But  the  modern  whom  he  most  resembles  is  Voltaire. 
The  story  of  Eucrates  comforting  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  by  reading  Plato  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  and  being  surprised  by  her  ghost  gliding 
into  the  room,  not  to  visit  him,  whom  she  ignores,  but 
to  look  for  an  odd  slipper  behind  a  chest,  might  have 
been  countersigned  by  Voltaire,  and  so  also  might  the 
dialogue  between  Here  and  Latona  where  Here  sug- 
gests that  her  friend's  daughter  Artemis  set  her  dogs 
to  tear  Acteeon  in  pieces,  not  from  any  motives  of  out- 
raged delicacy,  but  that  he  might  not  tell  the  world  how 
mis-shapen  and  ugly  she  was.  The  "Auction  of  the 
Philosophers  "  again  is  exactly  in  Voltaire's  vein.  In 
"  The  Dream"  he  strips  the  tinsel  off  the  rich,  and  in 
"  The  Sailing  Down "  off  the  guilty  splendour  of 
tyranny.  Here  indeed  Lucian  attains  the  moral  sub- 
lime. A  soul,  so  befouled  and  branded  with  vice  and 
crime  that  the  Infernal  Judge  recoils  from  it  in  horror,  is 
called  up  for  sentence,  justice  demanding  that  some 
punishment  of  unprecedented  severity  should  be  meted 
out  to  such  unprecedented  guilt.  The  punishment 
inflicted  is  simply  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  of  Lethe, 
no  torture  being  equal  to  the  memories  of  the  past. 

We  have  called  Lucian  the  Greek  Voltaire  and  the 
epithet  measures  the  whole  distance  between  the  two 
men.  Voltaire  was  constitutionally  a  mocker,  he  had 
neither  reverence  nor  enthusiasm.  Whatever  had  been 
his  surroundings,  and  in  whatever  age  he  had  lived,  he 
would  havebeenlthe  same.  But  the  mockery  of  Lucian, 
as  it  was  engendered  and  excited  only  by  what 
deserved  it,  so  it  was  directed  only  at  and  against  what 
deserved  it.  The  key  to  his  position  is  a  passage  in 
the  "  Charon  ",  "  Have  you  ever  seen  bubbles  rise  up 
in  water,  the  bubbles  of  which  the  foam  is  composed  ? 
Well  some  of  them  are  small  and  burst  at  once  and 
vanish,  and  some  hold  out  longer  and,  becoming  pro- 
digiously inflated  by  the  addition  of  others,  attain  to 
enormous  dimensions.  But  presently  these  too  burst 
all  to  pieces,  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Such  is  human 
life  ".  But  there  are  things  which  are  not  bubbles, 
the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  these  he 
recognised,  reverenced  and  loved  wherever  he  found 
them.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  a  verse  quoted  on  Mr. 
Sheldon's  title-page,  describes  him  as  "lighter-hearted 
than  Voltaire  ".  Nothing  could  be  less  true  of  him. 
A  profound  sadness,  co-existing,  certainly,  with  a 
buoyant  and  genial  temperament,  and  with  wit  and 
humour  playing  over  it  like  sunbeams,  runs  through 
all  his  writings,  now  sotto  voce,  now  in  pathetic 
emphasis.  He  has  much  more  affinity  with  Swift 
and  Heine  than  with  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais. 
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PRIMITIVE  MARRIAGE. 

"The  Mystic  Rose:  a  Study  of  Primitive  Marriage." 
By  Ernest  Crawley.  London:  Macmillan.  1902. 
I2S.  net. 

"  ^  I  ^HE  Mystic  Rose  "  is  an  alluring  title,  but  it  is 
J-  not  till  the  last  page  of  all  that  the  author 
admits  that  he  really  intends  to  connect  his  study  with 
the  Rosa  mystica  of  the  Roman  liturgy,  "the  most 
prominent  ideal  personality  for  modern  Europe "  in 
connexion  with  "the  Eternal  Feminine  ",  whose  "figure 
enshrines  many  elemental  conceptions  of  Man  and 
Woman  and  their  relations  ".  Probably  the  example 
of  his  master,  Mr.  Frazer,  in  "  The  Golden  Bough  "  led 
Mr.  Crawley  to  seek  for  a  picturesque  title  as  a  cloak 
for  a  massive  collection  of  anthropological  data  grouped 
round  a  bold  and  original  theory  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
warn  the  general  reader  that  the  contents  of  "  The 
Mystic  Rose  "  somewhat  belie  its  fragrant  title,  or  at 
least  that  the  pricks  decidedly  diminish  the  charm  of 
the  petals.  In  short  this  is  a  book  for  the  student  and 
specialist,  and  treats  of  its  subject  in  a  necessarily 
plain  and  outspoken  fashion  which  does  not  recommend 
it  as  a  suitable  work  for  reading  aloud  in  the  drawing- 
room.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  of  course,  in  the 
least  degree  objectionable,  any  more  than  in  an 
anatomical  treatise  ;  it  is  simply  scientific — like  "  The 
Golden  Bough  — and  quite  properly  disdains  con- 
ventions. In  science  one  may  go  naked  and  yet  not 
ashamed. 

The  author  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Frazer,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  and  he  follows  his  model 
in  heaping  up  instances  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
illustrate  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  reason  of  certain 
customs.  It  is  a  bewildering  method,  and  yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  any  alternative.  In  the  "  Golden 
Bough  "  one  loses  one's  way  sometimes  for  fifty  pages 
in  a  labyrinth  of  Polynesian  folklore  ;  but  at  the  end 
Mr.  Frazer  always  kindly  comes  to  the  rescue  with  an 
explanatory  finger-post  to  show  us  whereabouts  we  are. 
Mr.  Crawley  also  recapitulates  now  and  again,  but  we 
should  like  a  little  more  compression  in  the  examples 
and  insistence  on  the  main  thread  of  the  argument. 
The  whole  theory  is  a  development  of  the  notion  of 
taboo  or  isolation  of  things  believed  by  the  primitive 
intelligence  to  be  dangerous  because  unknown  or  im- 
perfectly understood.  "The  rules  and  restrictions 
(taboos)  imposed  in  these  sexual  relations  or  sexual 
crises,  some  of  which  are  expressly  called  tabu,  are 
identical  with  those  imposed  in  other  tabu  states,  such 
as  hunting,  war,  and  the  preparation  therefor,  mourn- 
ing, also  in  the  case  of  those  sacred  persons,  priest-kings, 
incarnate  gods,  at  once  more  and  less  than  man,  of 
whom  Dr.  Frazer  treats  in  his  great  work."  Men  and 
women,  regarded  sexually,  were  held  to  be  in  that 
mysterious  religious  condition  that  necessitated  the 
imposition  of  safeguards  :  they  were,  so  to  say, 
electrically  charged,  and  had  to  be  insulated.  It 
was  as  though  some  definite  contagion  had  to  be 
avoided,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  unknown  ; 
since  primitive  man  fears  whatever  he  cannot  under- 
stand, and  omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium.  Hence  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  especially  at  certain  times, 
which  Mr.  Crawley  denominates  "sexual  taboo". 
Both  men  and  women  were  afraid  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences resulting  from  contact,  or  even  eating  together, 
and  very  curious  rules  from  all  parts  of  the  savage 
world  are  instanced  in  illustration  of  this  segregation  of 
the  sexes  ;  whilst  the  emotions  of  modesty,  shame,  and 
disgust  are  traced  to  similar  primitive  sources.  It  is  a 
little  disconcerting  to  the  idealist  to  see  the  finest 
sentiments  reduced  to  exceedingly  prosaic,  albeit  sub- 
conscious, mental  processes,  and  to  learn  that  even  the 
divine  passion  itself  is,  biologically,  nothing  more  than 
a  development  of  the  nutritive  function,  and  that  we 
KISS  precisely  because  we  eat.  But  kissing  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  is  taboo,  because  there  is  no  knowing  what 
weakness  and  effeminacy  may  result  from  contact  with 
a  mysterious  being  whom  no  man  ever  understood,  or 
can  understand,  and  whose  peculiarities  are  such  that 
she  "  is  more  or  less  of  a  potential  witch".  From  the 
idea  of  danger  grew  the  later  notion  of  wrong,  and  the 
breaking  of  taboo  developed  from  a  bodily  risk  into  a 


moral  sin.  The  effects  of  this  separation  appear  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficent  : 

"  Sexual  taboo  would  seem  to  have  had  the  useful 
results  not  only  of  assisting  Nature's  institution  of  the 
family  and  of  producing  the  marriage  system,  by  pre- 
venting license  both  within  and  without  the  family 
limits,  keeping  men  from  promiscuity  and  incest, 
degradations  which  were  never  primitive — the  early 
efforts  of  human  religious  thought  being  in  the  direction 
of  assisting,  not  of  checking,  Nature — but  also  of 
emphasising  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each  sex  by 
preventing  a  mixture  of  male  and  female  temperaments 
through  mutual  influence  and  association,  and,  as  the 
complement  of  this,  of  accentuating  by  segregation  the 
charm  each  sex  has  for  the  other  in  love  and  married 
life,  the  charm  of  complementary  difference  of  character. 
Man  prefers  womanliness  in  woman,  and  woman  prefers 
manliness  in  man  ;  sexual  taboo  has  enhanced  this 
natural  preference." 

Mr.  Crawley  gives  innumerable  instances  of  this 
segregation  and  solidarity  of  sex,  from  savage  customs 
down  to  Pall  Mall  clubs,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
funny  as  well  as  instructive.  But  of  course  the  taboo- 
had  to  be  broken,  and  when  there  was  mutual  sympathy 
or  affection,  the  breaking  of  it  was  good  for  both 
parties.  Though  theoretically  a  forbidden  thing, 
marriage  has  its  uses.  Only  the  taboo  must  be  removed 
with  infinite  precaution,  so  that  no  evil  influences, 
physical  or  spiritual,  may  spoil  the  union.  Inoculation 
of  either  person  with  the  properties  of  the  other  removes 
taboo,  but  it  must  be  preceded  by  scrupulous  obser- 
vances :  hence  an  infinity  of  marriage  ceremonies,  often 
of  a  most  obscure  and  almost  inexplicable  character, 
to  make  all  safe.  "Listen,  all  ye  that  are  present", 
says  the  elder  among  the  Orang  Benuas  ;  "those 
that  were  distant  are  now  brought  together,  those 
that  were  separated  are  now  united".  "Before 
marriage  ",  adds  the  author,  "  and  in  many  cases  also 
after  marriage  [for  a  time],  the  sexes  are  separated  by 
these  ideas  of  sexual  taboo  :  at  marriage,  they  are 
joined  together  by  the  same  ideas,  worked  out,  in  the 
most  important  set  of  rites,  to  their  logical  conclusion 
in  reciprocity  of  relations.  Those  who  were  separated 
are  now  joined  together,  those  who  were  mutually 
taboo,  now  break  the  taboo.  .  .  .  The  ceremonies  of 
marriage  are  intended  10  neutralise  these  dangers  [of 
contagion  of  properties  and  of  sin]  and  to  make  the 
union  safe,  prosperous,  and  happy  ". 

Mr.  Crawley  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
doctrine  of  "  marriage  by  capture  ",  which  he  maintains 
is  a  mode  of  getting  a  woman  but  not  of  marrying  her, 
nor  to  the  theories  of  primitive  promiscuity,  group 
marriage,  union  with  the  tribe,  or  some  aspects  of 
matriarchy.  He  rides  roughshod  over  them  all,  and 
gives  very  good  reasons  for  their  rejection.  At  the- 
same  time  it  must  be  observed,  as  indeed  he  notes 
himself,  that  statistics  are  dangerous  things,  and  in 
folklore  especially  it  always  strikes  us  that  the  materials 
may  be  used  to  prove  a  variety  of  theories,  just  as  the- 
tongues  of  a  musical  box  may  produce  a  number  of 
tunes.  Arrange  your  pegs  (or  savage  customs)  in  a 
different  order  and  you  will  have  a  new  tune  (or  theory 
of  anthropology).  Mr.  Crawley,  however,  has  worked 
out  his  theory  with  singular  completeness  and  we  will 
add  remarkable  insight.  Though  it  may  at  first 
appear  a  little  derogatory  to  the  great  institution 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  elaborate  work,  this  is  not 
his  conclusion.  He  finds  a  lofty  moral  in  the  principles 
of  sexual  taboo  : — 

"  One  is  struck  by  the  high  morality  of  primitive 
man.  Not  long  ago  McLennan  could  assert  confidently 
that  the  savage  woman  was  utterly  depraved  ;  but  a 
study  of  the  facts  shows  quite  the  contrary.  The 
religious  character  of  early  human  relations,  again, 
gives  a  sense  of  tragedy  ;  man  seems  to  feel  that  he  is 
treading  in  slippery  places,  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
precipices,  when  really  his  foot  standeth  right.  This 
sensitive  attitude  would  seem  to  have  assisted  his 
development.  We  have  also  seen  the  remarkable  fact 
that  most  of  these  primitive  customs  and  beliefs  are 
repeated  in  the  average  civilised  man,  not  as  mere 
survivals,  though  their  religious  content  has  been 
narrowed,  but  springing  from  functional  causes  con- 
stant in  the  human  organism.    Further,  it  seems  to  be- 
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a  probable  inference  that  the  functional  impulses,  not 
only  of  man  but  of  at  least  all  higher  organisms,  have 
latent  in  them  a  potential  religious  content.  This  has 
been  noted  as  especially  actualised  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  individual.  The  history  of  psychological 
processes  is  the  history  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
Lastly,  in  connexion  with  the  main  subject,  marriage, 
this  diffidence  and  desire  for  security  and  permanence, 
in  a  world  where  only  change  is  permanent,  has  led  to 
certain  conceptions  of  eternal  personalities  who  control 
and  symbolise  the  marriage  tie." 

It  will  be  recognised  that  this  is  a  profound  and  re- 
markable book,  which  if  not  precisely  prepared  in  usum 
laici  is  nevertheless  replete  with  interest  and  far- 
reaching  suggestion. 


LESSONS  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE. 

"  Types  of  Naval  Officers  drawn  from  the  History  of 
the  British  Navy."  By  A.  T.  Mahan.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.    1902.    105.  dd.  net. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  has  in  this  volume  taken  Hawke, 
Rodney,  Howe,  Jervis,  Saumarez  and  Peliew  as 
types  of  particular  classes  of  naval  officers,  and  from 
the  leading  incidents  of  their  careers  shows  how  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  naval  war  were  in  the  past 
modified  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of  individual 
character.  It  would  be  difficult  in  view  of  existent 
biographies  of  such  well-known  men  to  set  forth  any 
new  facts  connected  with  them,  but  the  salient  points 
in  the  lives  of  each  are  given,  illustrative  of  the  con- 
ditions of  naval  warfare  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Its  development  under  efficient 
leaders.  His  analysis  of  their  personalities  Is  excellent, 
but  the  chief  value  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  In  the 
introductory  chapter,  where  the  author  surveys  the 
whole  field  of  naval  warfare  and  Indicates  the  causes  of 
those  indecisive  actions  so  prevalent  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  With  a  great  command  of 
language  the  author  occasionally  departs  from  that 
clearness  of  expression  so  marked  in  his  earlier  works. 
For  Instance  in  the  preface,  speaking  of  the  part  person- 
alities have  played  In  naval  organisation,  he  says  :  "  Like 
other  professions — and  especially  like  its  sister  service 
the  Army — the  Navy  tends  to,  and  for  efficiency  requires, 
specialisation.  Specialisation,  in  turn,  results  most 
satisfactorily  from  the  free  play  of  natural  aptitudes  ;  for 
aptitudes  when  strongly  developed  find  expression  in  in- 
clination, and  readily  seek  their  proper  function  In  the 
body  organic  towhich  they  belong."  Weknowthatowing 
to  the  varied  and  complex  nature  of  modern  weapons 
specialisation  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  in  naval 
careers,  but  it  gives  place  to  general  aptitude  when 
command  is  reached,  for  the  head  must  then  take  In  all 
portions  of  the  machine.  In  dealing  with  the  systems 
of  tactics,  and  the  general  laxity  at  sea,  which  prevailed 
until  Hawke  came  to  the  front,  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  utterances  of  Captain  Mahan.  He  clearly  shows 
how  Matthews  off  Toulon  and  Byng  off  Minorca  failed 
to  achieve  victory,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  faulty 
system  of  tactics  from  which  these  officers  had  not  the 
:apacity  to  emancipate  themselves.  As  much,  if  not 
more,  at  fault  was  the  terrible  lack  of  discipline  and 
loyalty  among  the  senior  officers  to  which  Captain 
Mahan  hardly  attributes  sufficient  influence  In  the  days 
previous  to  the  regeneration  of  the  service  In  this 
respect  by  St.  Vincent.  It  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  Matthews,  and  paralysed  on  one  occasion 
the  plans  of  Rodney.  In  Hawke's  action  with  "  I'Eten- 
duere  "  a  case  occurred  which  led  to  a  court-martial  and 
the  dismissal  from  his  ship  of  the  captain  Implicated. 
Officers  in  command  up  to  this  time  too  often  conceived 
themselves  absolved  from  a  rigid  obedience  to  orders, 
or  as  entitled  to  an  Independent  judgment.  In  the 
presence  of  their  commander-in-chief.  This  sometimes 
had  the  appearance  of  cowardice,  but  was  more  usually 
the  result  of  pique  or  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own 
position.  The  punishment  that  followed  was  not  severe 
enough  to  prevent  repetition  ;  and  on  this  Captain 
Mahan  dwells  with  weighty  words.  "  Error  of  judg- 
ment Is  one  thing  ;  error  of  conduct  is  something  very 
different,  and  with  a  difference  usually  recognisable. 
To  style  errors  of  conduct  '  errors  of  judgment '  denies 


practically  that  there  are  standards  of  action  external  to 
the  individual,  and  condones  official  misbehaviour  on  the 
ground  of  personal  incompetency.  Military  standards  rest 
on  demonstrable  facts  of  experience,  and  should  find  their 
sanction  In  clear  professional  opinion.  So  known  and' 
so  upheld,  the  unfortunate  man  who  falls  below  them, 
in  a  rank  where  failure  may  work  serious  harm,  has 
only  himself  to  blame  ;  for  It  is  his  business  to  reckon 
his  own  capacity  before  he  accepts  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  a  position  In  which  the  interests  of  a  nation 
are  entrusted  to  his  charge." 

Awakened  at  last  to  the  danger  of  condoning  ineffi- 
ciency In  the  navy,  the  authorities  made  the  Articles 
of  War  more  stringent  ;  but  no  regulations  would 
have  availed  to  purge  the  service  of  this  blot  had 
there  not  been  a  man  like  Jervis  to  indicate  to  officers 
as  well  as  seamen  that  discipline  is  obedience.  A  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  thenceforth  prevailed  In  the  fleet, 
as  shown  by  the  completeness  of  Nelson's  triumphs  ; 
and  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall  away  some- 
what during  a  long  peace  such  as  prevailed  after 
Waterloo  there  has  not  since  been  a  disposition 
in  the  Naval  Department  to  slur  over  any  indication 
of  professional  incompetency  when  made  manifest. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the  necessity 
of  improved  fleet  organisation  became  evident  at  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  wars,  and  the  line  formation  had 
proved  itself  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  order  for  sailing  and  fighting,  there  long  pre- 
vailed a  too  rigid  adherence  to  instructions  which  only 
experience  could  prove  to  be  faulty.  On  approaching 
the  enemy  the  Union  flag  at  the  mizen  peak  of  the  flag- 
ship directed  all  ships  "to  draw  Into  a  line  of  battle, 
one  ship  ahead  of  each  other,  agreeable  to  the  form 
given  each  captain,  and  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  cable's  length  asunder  ".  This  Is  from  an  old  signal 
book  of  about  1779.  The  distance  asunder  was  in- 
creased to  one  or  two  cables  by  the  addition  of  another 
flag  under  the  Union.  At  that  time  nearly  all  signals 
were  made  with  a  single  flag  in  different  places,  sup- 
plemented In  certain  cases  by  a  pendant.  With  the 
signal  for  the  line  flying — and  it  was  often  kept  up  after 
the  action  commenced — officers  in  command  felt  more  or 
less  constrained  to  maintain  this  formation  until  released 
by  some  other  signal  such  as  a  general  chase.  As 
Captain  Mahan  says  :  "  The  line  of  battle  was  the  naval 
fetish  of  the  day,  and  so  seamen  who  disdained  theories, 
and  hugged  the  belief  in  themselves  as  practical, 
became  doctrinaires  In  the  worst  sense."  It  required, 
therefore,  a  series  of  failures  to  demonstrate  the  defects 
of  a  system  originally  well  conceived,  but  In  its  pre- 
scription that  line  should  engage  line,  ship  to  ship. 
Ignoring  the  great  principle  of  concentrating  a  superior 
force  upon  a  weaker  and  overwhelming  it  before  support 
could  arrive. 

Captain  Mahan  ever  seeking  historic  parallels,  and 
applying  the  past  to  the  present,  considers  it  not 
unlikely  that  we  may  be  hugging  some  delusions 
in  naval  matters  to-day.  After  referring  to  the  Trans- 
vaal War  and  Its  probable  effect  In  waiving  aside 
permanent  truth  in  favour  of  temporary  prepossessions 
or  accidental  circumstance,  he  goes  on  :  "  It  Is  at  least 
equally  likely  that  the  naval  world  at  the  present  time 
is  hugging  some  fond  delusions  in  the  excessive  size 
and  speed  to  which  battleships  are  tending,  and  In  the 
disproportionate  weight  assigned  to  the  defensive  as 
compared  to  the  offensive  factors  In  a  given  aggregate 
tonnage."  He  remembers  how  the  experience  of  long 
wars  installed  the  medium-sized  ship  of  the  line  as  the 
most  generally  useful,  but  he  might  have  pointed  out 
that  at  the  present  time  the  torpedo  Is  a  new  danger, 
and  that  size  of  ship  gives  no  immunity  from  its 
attack  but  rather  facilitates  its  employment  on  an 
enlarged  target.  What  he  considers  the  dispropor- 
tionate weight  assigned  to  the  defensive  Is  all  for  pro- 
tection against  above-water  fire.  As  against  under- 
water attack  the  hull  is  comparatively  defenceless.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  provide  such  a  defence  but  at 
least  let  us  be  sure  of  this  before  the  rude  test  of  ■ 
war  shatters  illusions  far  more  dangerous  than  rigid 
adherence  to  the  old  line  of  battle.  Without  such 
experience  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  past, 
and  the  reader  will  find  much  useful  matter  for  reflectioD- 
in  this  introductory  chapter. 
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THE  DESICCATION  OF  HISTORY. 

"The   Great   Persian    War."     By   G.    B.  Grundy. 
London  :  Murray.    1901.    21s.  net. 

MR.  G.  B.  GRUNDY  has  given  us,  in  a  book  of 
nearly  600  pages,  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Graeco- Persian  wars  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of 
Platzea  in  479  b.c.  This  treatise,  which  is  moderately 
good  of  its  kind,  affords  a  very  typical  example  of  the 
sort  of  work  that  is  now  being  produced  at  the 
universities.  It  is  painstaking,  minute,  laborious, 
lengthy  and  inexpressibly  wearisome  to  everyone  save 
a  handful  of  specialists,  who  chance  to  have  their 
attention  engaged  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficiently 
learned,  but  will  probably  be  dead  and  forgotten  in  ten 
years'  time.  For  unfortunately  the  age  of  great  books 
and  widely  extended  knowledge  seems  to  have  passed  by. 
Other  qualities  are  now  in  vogue.  The  learned  man  of 
modern  Oxford  is  a  man  of  detail  and  a  specialist.  He 
confines  himself  to  a  subject  or  a  period,  often  of  very 
circumscribed  extent,  and  sets  himself  to  read  every- 
thing that  has  been  written  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  upon  that  period.  He  knows  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  it  and  most  of  what  has  been  conjectured 
about  it.  He  hazards  guesses  of  his  own  and  out- 
Germans  the  Germans  in  his  ingenious  dovetailing  of 
facts  and  hypotheses.  And  at  last  after  years  of  study 
and  with  unspeakable  pains  he  produces  the  latest 
contribution  to  the  mass  of  arid  literature  upon  the 
subject,  and  poses  awhile  as  an  oracle,  until  he  is  super- 
seded in  his  turn  by  some  yet  more  recent  inquirer. 
These  books  of  minute  criticism,  mostly  imitations  of 
German  models,  will  be  of  value  to  the  world  in 
general  when  there  arises  some  man  of  architectonic 
genius — a  new  Gibbon,  let  us  say — who  can  weave 
together  their  results  in  some  accurate  yet  fasci- 
nating narrative.  The  technical  accuracy  and  laboured 
demonstrations  of  the  periodic  historian  and  archaeo- 
logist are  sheer  weariness  to  the  uninitiated  person, 
who,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  will  prefer  Grote 
with  all  his  blunders  to  the  accumulated  facts  and 
inferences  of  writers  like  Mr.  Grundy.  And  of  this 
Mr.  Grundy  himself  is  well  aware.  In  a  somewhat 
melancholy  preface  he  warns  any  who  may  be  inclined  to 
follow  in  his  steps  that  an  archaeological  and  historical 
investigation  will  not  be  found  "a  commercial  asset 
which  may  forward  their  future  prospects  ".  In  other 
words,  it  is  work  for  which  the  great  British  public  is  not 
inclined  to  pay.  And  it  is  just  conceivable,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Grundy,  that  the  great  British  public  may  not  herein 
be  wholly  wrong.  One  can  imagine,  for  instance,  more 
profitable  ways  of  expending  twenty-one  shillings  than 
in  purchasing  the  latest  pronouncement  on  the  subject 
even  of  the  Great  Persian  War. 

Regarded,  however,  as  a  boolc  written  by  a  specialist 
for  specialists,  Mr.  Grundy's  treatise  is  not  without  its 
merits.  It  contains  many  good  things,  and  is,  in 
some  parts,  highly  suggestive.  Thus  the  view  taken 
of  the  value  of  Herodotus'  evidence  —  that  "on  the 
pure  question  of  facts  he  is  reliable,  but  when  he 
attempts  to  give  the  motives  lying  behind  facts  he  is 
only  too  apt  to  produce  unreliable  statements  from  his 
sources  of  information  " — is  undoubtedly  correct.  The 
dissertation  on  the  Ethnic  Frontier  is  good.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  attack  on  Naxos  (page  85)  is  worth 
considering  ;  the  chapter  on  Plat;ea  is  valuable  and 
suggestive  ;  and  in  the  discussion  on  Herodotus  in  the 
last  chapter  many  good  points  are  brought  out.  Mr. 
Grundy's  topographical  knowledge  is  derived  from 
personal  observations,  and  is  both  accurate  and  exten- 
sive. His  descriptions  however  are  sadly  lacking  in 
clearness.  Mr.  Grundy  flings  before  us  heterogeneous 
masses  of  information — things  of  great  importance  and 
things  of  minor  interest,  facts,  hypotheses,  notes,  text, 
dissertations,  all  mixed  up  chaotically  together — with- 
out attempting  to  sort  them  on  an  intelligible  principle 
or  giving  us  the  clue  for  understanding  them  aright. 
And  the  suspicion  will  arise  that  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Grundy  fails  to  illuminate  is  that  he  does  not  see  his 
way  clearly  himself.  The  impression  which  a  careful 
reading  of  his  book  leaves  on  our  mind  is  that  the 
author's  preliminary  studies  have  been  insufficient,  his 
results  ill-digested,  and  his  exposition  of  them  slipshod 
and  hasty. 


Mr.  Grundy's  carelessness  in  little  things  is  irritating. 
Several  small  errors  which  disfigure  the  volume  might  * 
have  been  eliminated  by  a  conscientious  reading  of  the  ' 
proofs.    In  his  list  of  the  Persian  forces  at  Thermopylas  ' 
there  are  two  mistakes,  126  Orchomenians  being  given  I 
instead  of  120,  and  30  instead  of  80  Mykenaeans.    Else-  I 
where  we  observe  incorrect  or  unfamiliar  forms  of  words  ' 
— e.g.    "  banaustic "  for  "banausic",   "  Medization  "  ■ 
for  "  Medism  ",  "  Pagasaetic  "  for  "  Pagasaean  "  Gulf. 
These  are  small  defects,  but  others,  more  serious,  are 
not  wanting.    On  p.  203  in  his  note  on  the  authorship 
of  Themistocles  Mr.  Grundy  repeats  a  statement  twice 
over,  apparently  without  realising  that  it  is  the  same. 
He  has  also  an  absurd  habit  of  citing  late  authorities 
for  statements  found  in  early  writers  of  the  first  im- 
portance.   Thus  Plutarch  is  quoted  on  p.  205  when  the 
obvious  reference   is  Thucydides  bk.  i.    14  :  and  on 
p.    179   Mr.    Grundy    brings    forward   the  scholion 
on   Aristophanes   and    even  Suidas,   when   what  he 
wants  to   establish  is  found   in  Herodotus  vi.  107. 
Why,  too,  one  would  like  to  know,  does  Mr.  Grundy 
on  p.   211  calculate  probabilities  instead  of  quoting 
Thucydides  i.  73  and  Diodorus  ?     Indeed  throughout 
the   volume   far   too   little   use   has   been   made  of 
Thucydides. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Grundy   offends  by  a  tone  of  un- 
warrantable dogmatism.    For  instance,  in  his  note  on 
the  difficult  passage  in  Herodotus  vii.  36  describing 
the  structure  of  the  bridge  of  Xerxes,  he  remarks  ■ 
airily  that  "  Herodotus'  meaning  Is  clear  ",  the  applica-  , 
tion  alone  being  obscure.     "  He  means  "  continues  the  , 
writer  "that  the  vessels  of  the  eastern  bridge  were  ' 
*  oblique  In  position ',  whereas  those  of  the  western  ' 
were  *  down  stream  '  ".    But  this,  we  submit.  Is  a  very  J 
doubtful  piece  of  translation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  i 
extract  such  a  meaning  from  the  Greek.    Again,  Mr. 
Grundy  sees  reason  to  identify  Heraklea  with  Sidero- 
porto.     But  though  he  proceeds  to  argue   on  this 
assumption,  he  produces  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the 
Identification,  which  we  take  leave  still  to  regard  as 
problematic.    The   chapter  on   Thermopylae,  though 
It  certainly  contains  some  valuable  hints,  is,  on  the  | 
whole,  unsatisfactory.    The  problems  with  which  the  ) 
students  of  Pausanias   are  familiar  have  been  most 
inadequately  dealt  with  :  and  In  many  important  points 
all  the  evidence  has  not  been  taken  Into  consideration. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  Salamis. 

Nor  can  Mr.  Grundy  be  congratulated  on  those  semi- 
philosophic  reflections  with  which  he  intersperses  his 
narrative.  The  treachery  of  the  Samians  to  the  people 
of  Zankle,  for  instance,  gives  occasion  for  a  profound 
remark  to  the  effect  that  such  action  "affords  one  of 
those  painful  and  striking  examples  of  the  co-existence 
in  the  Greek  race  of  great  virtues  and  great  defects  ". 
This  kind  of  profundity  verges  perilously  on  bathos. 
Here,  too,  is  a  piece  of  fine  writing,  which  we  quote 
not  for  imitation.  "  History,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
went  alike  into  the  melting-pot  of  his  [the  Greek's] 
imagination,  to  be  cast  into  a  fable,  often  beautiful, 
with  a  moral  in  its  train." 

Some  of  the  maps  contained  in  this  book  are  excel- 
lent. Indeed  Mr.  Grundy  may  claim  to  have  given  us 
the  first  really  good  maps  of  Platzea  and  Thermopyla;. 
The  second  Is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  first  and 
would  have  been  Improved  had  it  been  large  enough  to 
take  in  more — more  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  for  instance. 
The  four  small  maps  are  sufficiently  good,  but  are  too 
small  to  be  of  very  substantial  help.  For  the  other 
illustrations  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  All  are 
admirable,  and  some  are  real  works  of  art.  These 
delightful  sketches  may  induce  many  people  to  pur- 
chase a  book,  which,  without  them,  would  have  been 
dear  at  the  price. 


THE  THREE-COLOUR  PROCESS. 

"  English  Water  Colour."  Edited  by  Charles  Holme. 
Introduction  by  Frederick  Wedmore.  London  : 
Offices  of  the  "  Studio."  1902.  Parts  I.  and  IL 
2s.  6d.  each. 

WK  may  notice  here,  as  we  have  touched  again  on 
the  question  of  divisionismand  optical  mixture,  the 
latest  claim  that  has  been  made  for  a  success  in  facsimile 
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rolour  printing.  It  is  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
'  Studio  ",  a  paper  that  has  been  brilliantly  successful 
n  its  black  and  white  reproductions,  and  is  now  ex- 
jerimenting  in  colour.  In  sending  out  the  first  two 
jarts  of  a  publication  on  "  English  Water  Colours  " 
he  editor  says  "  The  coloured  plates  in  this  publication 
ire  reproduced  by  an  expensive  colour  process  which 
jives  the  nearest  facsimile  effects  ever  yet  obtained. 
Sach  plate  is  printed  separately  with  its  own  combina- 
ion  of  selected  colours.  This  means  of  reproduction 
nust  not  be  confused  with  the  cheap  process  (so  much 
ised  to-day  in  low-priced  publications)  by  which  large 
lumbers  of  totally  different  subjects  are  frequently 
Tinted  together  with  the  same  colours.  This  method, 
Ath  its  false  shadow  tones  and  inexact  colours  is  .  .  . 
itogether  unsuitable  for  the  reproduction  of  such 
rawings  as  are  here  given  ".  Now  the  ordinary  process 

0  which  reference  is  here  made  is  what  is  called  the 
'  three-colour  process  ",  a  term  which  has  given  rise  to 
ome  confusion,  because  by  these  words  might  be 
nderstood  colour  reproduction  based  on  the  theory  of 
liree  primary  colours.  Attempts  have  been  made  at 
uch  reproduction.  The  idea  was,  by  a  method  we 
ave  briefly  described,  to  obtain  a  print  representing  in 
uxtaposed  lines  or  dots  the  proportions  of  the  three 
rimaries  as  they  existed  in  the  picture,  and  allow  these 
nes  or  dots  to  mix  in  the  eye  so  as  to  recreate  the 
riginal  colours.  This  process,  theoretically  so  in- 
euious,  is  in  practice  mechanically  impossible  or  next 
)  impossible.  But  out  of  this  idea  has  arisen  in 
ractice  a  "three-colour  process"  which  is  scientifically 
uite  fallacious,  and  practically  a  very  rough  and  un- 
itisfactory  way  of  reproducing  colour.  In  this  we 
3me  back  to  the  mixhire  (by  superposition  of  dots  and 
nes)  of  three  pigments,  say  red  blue  and  yellow,  and 

1  the  colour  print  we  get  as  much  of  the  colour  of  the 
icture  as  the  mixture  of  three  pigments  will  give, 
one  is  represented  by  a  separate  printing  in  black. 
After  reading  the  rather  obscurely  worded  announce- 
ent  we  have  quoted,  we  examined  with  some  curio- 
ty  the  examples  of  colour-printing  it  accompanies,  but 
)uld  not  discover  that  in  principle  they  differed  from 
le  ordinary  three-colour  prints.  What  presumably  the 
litor  means  is  that  instead  of  using  for  each  water- 
•lour  the  same  three  pigments,  the  operator  chose  a 
lecial  three  for  each,  used  a  rose-red  in  one  case  a 
arlet-red  in  another,  and  so  forth.  This  would  cer- 
inly  shift  the  balance  of  falsity  in  the  reproduction, 

I  to  speak.  For  example,  if  the  operator  chose  a 
;rmilion  for  his  red  so  as  to  facsimile  a  patch  of  local 
ilour  (say  a  bright  red  cap)  then  this  vermilion  red 
ould  rule  through  all  the  mixtures  in  other  parts  of 
e  picture,  whereas  a  red  chosen  rather  with  a  view 
those  mixtures  might  not  give  the  vivid  local  patch 
I  well.  We  trust  we  have  not  misdescribed  the 
nits  of  the  process.  Its  results  we  cannot  pretend  to 
:e,  though  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the  fallacious 
lure  of  the  process,  that  the  discrepancy  between 
iginal  and  copy  is  not  more  glaring,  and  in 
me  of  the  simpler  things,  no  doubt  by  the  dis- 
etion  of  the  colour-mixer,  it  is  unusually  small, 
le  only  colour-printing  that  seems  to  deserve  the 
;le  "  facsimile  "  is  that  elaborate  kind  of  which  the 
aupil  house  has  published  examples,  where  all  the 
lours  of  the  drawing  are  matched  and  mixed  in  inks, 
it  this  is  very  far  from  being  a  mechanical  process  ; 
implies  practically  the  repainting  of  the  drawing  for 
ch  impression,  a  high  degree  of  copyist's  skill  in  the 
erator,  and  a  correspondingly  high  price  for  the 
ints. 


NOVELS. 

Michael  Ferrier."   By  E.  Frances  Poynter.    London  : 
Macmillan.    1902.  6s. 

Miss  Poynter's  new  story  is  an  able  study  of  diverse 
aracters  marred  by  the  sudden  decision  on  the  part  of 
jauthorto  killoff— wantonly  to  kill  off  we  might  almost 
/—one  half  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  romance, 
le  epoViymous  hero  is  a  poet  of  a  somewhat  abnormal 
nperament  which  has  been  largely  fostered  by  the 
cumstances  of  his  lonely  up-bringing  by  a  taciturn 
I  grandmother  at  a  Suffolk  hall.  Coming  to  London 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  placed  by  circum- 


stances in  a  position  almost  as  lonely,  for  Helen's 
mother  is  dead  and  her  father  leads  his  own  independent 
life  on  the  Continent  and  leaves  her  to  the  care  of  a 
loving  friend.  Lady  Mills,  the  girl's  godmother,  who 
has  patronised  the  young  poet,  and  that  godmother's 
widower  son  have  arranged  Helen's  destiny  to  their 
own  satisfaction  and  by  the  means  of  a  lie  which  is  only 
in  part  a  lie  they  attempt  with  fatal  effect  to  prevent 
a  hurried  marriage  which  had  been  arranged  in  Paris. 
Henry  Mills  dies  suddenly  in  a  French  hotel,  his  mother 
dies  of  a  broken  heart  and  the  hero  dies  apparently 
from  having  willed  himself  to  die.  It  is  as  though  a 
pleasant,  if  serious-toned,  comedy  had  been  suddenly 
turned  into  a  tragedy,  and  this  gives  the  last  third  of 
the  story  a  strained  effect.  In  her  woman  characters, 
and  in  the  realisation  of  quite  natural  scenes  Miss 
Poynter  is  successful. 

"The  Story  of  Eden."  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  London: 
Heinemann.  1902.  bs. 
Society  in  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town  is  quite  interest- 
ing enough  to  give  a  novelist  a  great  opportunity.  It 
is  a  theme  practically  untouched  in  fiction.  At  places 
like  Wynberg  and  Rondebosch  several  stages  and 
grades  of  civilisation  meet.  The  native  does  not  count 
as  he  does  in  the  wilder  parts  of  South  Africa,  but  in 
peaceful  times  the  British  regiments  bring  with  them 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  provincial  garrison 
town,  the  better  Dutch  families  have  an  individual  air, 
the  officials  and  professional  men  of  Cape  Town  are 
often  very  good  company,  and  the  nouveaux  riches 
would  make  a  facile  prey  for  the  satirist.  The  life  is 
a  blend  of  England,  the  Rand,  and  the  veld  :  it  is  lived 
in  exquisite  natural  surroundings,  under  a  clear  sky, 
overshadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  Table  Mountain.  It 
is  lifted  above  the  commonplaces  of  colonial  society  by 
the  consciousness  that  history  is  being  made  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Wyllarde  dimly  feels  his  opportunity,  but  cannot 
express  his  feeling.  He  describes  at  length  the  trivi- 
alities and  vulgarities  of  suburban  tea-parties,  and  for 
serious  interest  throws  in  a  sortiid  drama  of  seduction. 
His  best  example  of  the  British  officer  talks  like  a 
London  'bus-conductor  :  his  worst  acts  like  a  vicious 
bargee.  The  whole  book  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
pettiness  that  we  find  most  irritating.  The  author 
evidently  knows  his  ground,  but  he  never  rises  from 
the  Cape  flats  to  the  clean  air  of  the  mountain. 

"  The  Lady  Paramount."  By  Henry  Harland.  London: 
John  Lane.     1902.  6^. 
The  author  of  "The  Cardinal's   Snuff   Box"  has 
written    another    pretty    book.      In    these   days  of 
risque  stories  and  novels  with  a  purpose  (the  dullest 
of  all)  it  is  indeed  refreshing   to  read  "The  Lady 
Paramount  ".    Given  a  heroine  with  the  character  and 
temperament  of  Susanna,  and  a  land-agent  and  business 
man — save  the  mark — who  clasps  a  bunch  of  red  poppies 
ecstatically  to  his   bosom,    all   things   are  possible. 
Round  these  and  the  hero,  who  is  capitally  drawn, 
is  woven  a  fairy  tale  written  with   distinction  and 
singular  literary  merit,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  lover  of  pure  romance.    It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil 
an  otherwise  beautiful  passage  descriptive  of  an  early 
June  morning  in  the  country  by  telling  us  of  a  plover's 
nest  in  a  sh'^ubbery—  which  reminds  us  of  the  not  undis- 
tinguished artist  who,  wanting  a  bit  of  colour  for  his 
landscape,  painted  in  a  bunch  of  red  carrots  floating 
down  the  stream  in  the  foreground.    Mr.  Harland  must 
really  know  that  plovers  do  not  nest  in  shrubberies,  and 
that  larks  do  not  frequent  pine  woods.    These  are  small 
defects  however  in  a  book  of  daintiness  and  charm. 

"  Kate  Bonnet."  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  London  : 
Cassell.  1902.  6s. 
Although  by  his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  delightful  of  humourists,  Mr.  Stockton's 
reputation  rests  mainly  upon  books  published  in  earlier 
years,  and  chief  among  these  his  inimitable  "  Rudder 
Grange  ".  But  this  present  "  romance  of  a  pirate's 
daughter",  as  it  is  described,  is  still  rich  in  the  same 
quiet  absurdities  and  quaint  inversions  of  character  and 
circumstance  which  marked  his  early  work.  It  is  an 
odd  but  not  insuccessful  mixture  of  farce,  authentic 
detail,  and  idyllic  romance;  and  the  same  reticent 
kindliness  which  marked  Mr.  Stockton's  typical  humour 
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gives  this  love-making  of  his  a  curious  and  unusual 
freshness.  Natural  though  the  pirate's  daughter  is,  the 
pirate  himself  is  a  figure  of  farce,  and  the  whole  of  his 
cutthroat  exploits  have  the  arbitrariness  of  the  dream- 
world about  them.  The  book  is  compounded  of  such 
dissimilar  elements  that  it  seems  at  no  time  to  run  on 
all  fours ;  but  it  is  breezy  and  attractive  reading. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech."     By  James 
Bradstreet   Greenough   and   George   Lyman  Kittredge. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1902.    55-.  net. 
Readers  will  scarcely  find  in  this  book  another  "  Study  of 
Words",  but  they  will  find  sound  etymology  in  a  simple  form, 
and  loving  care  and  thought  given  to  the  subject  that  deserve 
much  praise.  The  careless  and  unthinking  way  in  which  words 
are  hustled  about  in  this  age  of  ink-slinging  by  those  who  have 
never  stopped  their  pens  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  images 
and  of  the  real  meanings  of  the  terms  they  employ  is  pitiful. 
There  is  nowadays  so  little  dwelling  on  words  before  they  are 
inked  down  on  to  the  paper,  so  little  care  for  words  for  their 
own  dear  sake.    Tennyson  seemed  to  anticipate  the  evil  in 
one  of  his  earlier  poems  when  he  wrote 

"  Wild  words  wander  here  and  there 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused  ". 
The  sacredness  of  language,  one  of  the  great  lessons  that 
Trench  taught  in  his  lectures  and  books,  seems  more  and  more 
to  be  lost  sight  of:  the  cheapness  of  it  is  the  thing  that  appeals 
to  people  to-day.  We  hope  that  "  Words  and  their  Ways 
in  English  Speech  "  will  find  readers.  The  chapters  on  "  Words 
from  the  Names  of  Animals"  and  "  Doublets  and  Homonyms" 
are  most  interesting,  but  the  whole  book  is  worth  reading. 

"  Sparks  from  Camp  Fires  :  an  Autobiography."  By  Captain 
James  Creagh.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  6^. 
An  autobiography  free  from  egoism  is  not  very  common, 
and  in  addition  to  this  virtue  Captain  Creagh's  book  of 
reminiscences  has  the  merit  of  dealing  with  unusually  interest- 
ing times  and  places.  Brought  up  in  the  County  Clare,  which 
during  his  boyhood  was  disturbed  by  the  famine  and  by  Smith 
O'Brien's  rebellion,  he  served  in  the  First  Royals  through 
the  Crimean  war.  Although  this  was  his  only  active  service, 
he  spent  some  time  in  garrison  duty  in  India  and  at  a  home 
depot,  while  he  seems  durmg  periods  of  leave  to  have  acquired 
an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German 
armies.  Most  Irishmen  of  good  stock  can  get  on  in 
France  and  Germany  better  than  your  average  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Captain  Creagh's  professional  keenness  seems  to  have 
commended  him  to  officers  on  the  Continent.  There  is  little 
to  criticise  in  the  book,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  system- 
atic record,  but  the  description  of  life  in  the  Crimea  as  it 
appeared  to  the  subaltern  is  admirably  done.  The  book  is  not 
altogether  one  for  the  jeune  fille,  but  deals  frankly  with  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  armies. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  England  of  the  'forties  as  it 
presented  itself  to  a  soldier.  The  smug  middle-class  dislike  of 
the  army  seems  to  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  service, 
while  the  Crimean  war  produced  signs  of  the  most  lively 
jealousy  between  army  and  navy. 

"  Living  London  :  its  Work  and  its  Play,  its  Humour  and  its 
Pathos,  its  Sights  and  its  Scenes."  Edited  by  Geo.  R. 
Sims.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Cassell.  1902.  12s. 
The  editor  furnishes  a  prologue  in  which  he  declares  that 
this  book  is  to  bring  "all  forms  and  phases  of  London  life  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest "  before  us.  We  are  to  mix  with  the 
"  coroneted  crowd  at  the  Court  of  the  King"  and  to  stand 
"among  the  tattered  outcasts"  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Sims  himself  takes 
his  readers  through  "Sweated  London",  "Kerbstone  London" 
and  "Theatre  London"  ;  Sir  Wen)yss  Reid  through  the  clubs  ; 
and  Mr.  Robbins  through  Parliament.  The  last  named  is  fond  of 
the  picturesque  :  he  tells  how  "  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
from  dewy  eve  to  midnight  chime,  and  from  midnight  chime 
through  the  silent  hours  that  herald  and  accompany  the  dawn, 
there  is  someone  stirring  within  the  precincts  of  Parliament". 
A  curious  fact  recorded  in  the  paper  on  clubs  is  that  the 
Marlborough  has  its  skittle-alley  ;  where  it  is  said  "the  most 
distinguished  personages  have  at  times  been  seen  disporting 
themselves  ". 

"  Elements  of  Botany."  By  W.  J.  Browne.  Manchester  and 
London  :  Heywood.  1901.  2S.  6d. 
The  fifth  edition  of  a  clear  and  useful  introduction  to  the 
study  of  botany.  Much  of  the  book  has  been  re-written  and 
much  added.  The  problems  of  cross  and  self-fertilisation— 
the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  unions  in  flowerland,  as 
Darwin  regarded  them — are  touched  upon  in  pages  192-196. 
Tlie  primrose  is  once  again  cited  as  a  perfect  example  of  a 
heterostyled  plant  in  which  "cross-fertilisation  is  almost  a 
certainty";  and  the  arum  again  appears  as  a  typical  proto- 
gynous  plant.  But  the  revolt  against  Darwin's  axiom  that 
nature  abhors  self-fertilisation  is  led  by  those  who  declare  that 
the  primrose  is  not  fertilised  by  the  moths  or  the  bees  and  that 


the  arum's  pistil  is  not  past  the  possibility  of  fertilisation  when 
the  stamen  matures.  In  a  sixth  edition  it  maybe  necessary  for 
Mr.  Browne  to  refer  to  this  dispute. 

"  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."  Rendered  into  English  verse 
by  Edward  FitzGerald.  London:  Bell.  1902.  i.r.  6^.  net. 
This  is  a  very  slight  little  book  in  boards.  Its  features  are 
the  pretty  illustrations  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell.  It  is  not 
remarkable  in  other  respects.  But,  through  its  modest  price, 
it  may  bring  FitzGerald's  excjuisite  quatrains  to  the  notice  of 
many  who  are  too  apt  to  regard  Omar  as  the  cult  of  a.  few 
resolute  self-puffers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Mademoiselle  Millions.    Par  Madame  Mary  Floran.    Paris  r 
Calmann  L^vy.    1902.    3f.  50c. 
When,  on  page  275,  after  committing  many  a  cruelty  and 
folly.  Luce  Rambert  resolves  to  visit  her  old  convent,  we  fear 
for  Madame  Mary  Floran.    At  that  point  both  "Tentation 
Mortelle  "  and  "  Heritier  ? "  become  unnatural,  maudlin  ;  the 
heroine  of  the  first  was  saved  from  suicide  by  the  sound  of 
church  bells  (when  she  should  have  died),  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  second  book  entered  a  convent  and  a  m.onastery  (when 
they  should  have  married).    Until  then,  both  novels  were 
admirable.    And  now  ?    Now  at  the  critical  moment.  Luce 
visits  but  does  not  enter  the  convent :  returns  repentant  but 
not  maudlin  to  Paris,  marries,  and  so  wins  the  forgiveness 
of  Baron   Rambert,   her  excellent  father.     "  Mademoiselle 
Millions  ",  in  fact,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessors;, 
and  little  more  improvement  is  necessary  to  place  Madame 
Floran  in  the  first  rank  of  French  novelists.    Luce  Rambert 
is  a  striking  creation.    Since  her  mother  died  a  few  years  after 
her  marriage  with  Baron  Rambert,  she  has  had  an  "  outside  " 
education.    The  Baron  takes  active  interest  in  his  factory,  his 
workmen  ;  and  so  when  Luce  leaves  the  convent,  she  finds  him 
engrossed  in  business  and  somewhat  unsympathetic.    She,  on 
her  side,  has  been  spoilt  :   is  wayward,  exuberant,  almost 
risquee.    Both  her  father  and  aunt  are  alarmed  ;  but  Luce 
laughs,  Luce  bounds  about  the  place.  Luce — by  reason  of  her 
wealth,  her  originality — receives  no  less  than  forty-two  pro- 
posals in  Paris.  Luce,  however,  loves  her  father's  chief  engineer 
Germain  Danglefer  ;  and,  deeming  him  timid,  actually  proposes 
to  him.    He  will  rejoice,  she  thinks.    But  Germain  does  not 
rejoice  :  he  refuses.    Germain  is  engaged — in  love — already. 
Here  Luce  behaves  abominably.  After  inviting  Germain's  fiancee 
to  the  chateau,  she  tries  to  make  her  ridiculous,  tries  to  make 
Germain  ashamed  of  her.  Peine  perdue  I  Germain  is  indignant ; 
Luce  is  foiled.   Visitors  assist  at  this  unpleasant  spectacle  :  we 
get  really  brilliant  sketches  of  the  ill-bred  young  women  and 
vapid  young  men  who  loll  about  in  country  houses.  How  Luce 
injures  her  father's   business   and   brings   misfortune  upon 
Germain,  his  fiancee,  and  her  parents,  cannot  be  recorded  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Madame  Floran  is  not  dull  for  a  moment. 
Incident  follows  incident.    At  last  Luce  is  sent  away  with  her 
aunt.    She  broods,  she  realises  what  mischief  she  has  per- 
petrated ;  then  she  "  reforms  "  and  makes  amends  in  admirable 
fashion.    Here  and  there,  the  old  moralising  is  apparent.  The 
prattle  about  the  poor  might  well  have  been  omitted,  and  a 
few  other  passages.    But  these  are  details  :  the  chief  thing 
was  that  convents  should  not  arise  as  an  only  refuge,  and  that 
bells  should  not  ring  out  upon  critical  occasions.    Nor  are 
there  sobs,  tears.    Madame  Floran,  we  believe,  has  "found" 
herself.    Baron  Rambert,  for  instance,  is  a  masterly  study  of 
an  honest,  energetic,  thoroughly  upright  but  not  very  enter- 
taining man.    The  aunt  is  a  pathetic  character  :  Germain  is  a 
typical  engineer,  and  his  fiancee  is  true  to  life,  an  amiable,  a 
kindly,  but  somewhat  colourless  young  woman.    Different,  all 
of  them  ;  and  invariably  interesting.    In  fine,  a  powerful  novel. 
La  Force  du  Sang.  Par  Andre  Couvreur.   Paris  :  Plon.  1902. 
3f-  50c. 

M.  Andre  Couvreur  would  be  regarded  as  a  realist  and 
moralist.  By  realistically  exposing  the  ugliness  of  vice — 
stripping  the  vicious  of  their  masks,  showing  them  weak, 
wrecked,  impotent— he  hopes  to  impress  and  warn  all  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  stray  from  the  right  path  of  life.  An 
admirable  mission,  if  capably  accomplished  ;  but,  in  M. 
Couvreur's  case,  too  difficult,  too  delicate  a  task.  Here 
exaggeration  is  fatal :  merely  sets  at  their  ease,  sets  smiling,, 
those  for  whom  the  lesson  is  intended.  Restraint  is  essential — 
or  the  eloquence  must  be  fine.  The  would  be  reformer  must 
never  show  himself :  as  in  every  department',  the  artist  must  be 
first.  And,  we  regret  to  say,  M.  Andre  Couvreur  possesses  none 
of  these  necessary  qualities  to  render  his  work  powerful  and  inf- 
pressive.  We  have  already  charged  M.  Couvreur  with  exaggera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  three  volumes  that  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  Les  Dangers  Sociaux  ".  Each  book  had  merits,  but 
each  book  was  out  of  proportion.  The  bad  characters  were  too 
bad,  and  the  good  too  good.  The  consequences  of  dissipation 
were  made  too  alarming  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  artistic  to  count 
up  laboriously  the  drinks  consumed  by  a  workman  in  one  after- 
noon, and  then  furnish  the  grand  total.  We  were  not  lost  in 
admiration  over  "Les  Mancenilles "  Le  Mai  Necessaire", 
"  La  Source  Fatale "  ;  but  we  are  even  less  moved  by  "  La 
Force  du  Sang  ",  which,  in  that  it  claims  to  study  the  doctrine 
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f  heredity,  is  still  more  ambitious.  Here,  heredity  is  not  much 
f  a  study.  Rosalinde  Tenier — the  wife  of  a  financier,  Firmin 
renier — once  had  as  lover  R^my  Colinicre,  a  poet  ;  and 
Antoinette  is  Coliniore's,  not  Tcnier's  daughter.  The  husband, 
if  course,  knows  nothing  of  the  liaison.  Years  later,  Colinicre 
urns  up  at  Tenier's  chateau  to  act  as  professor  to  the  son.  He 
ees  Antoinette  ;  loves  her,  and  she  loves  him.  She  resembles 
icither  her  mother  nor  her  brother.  She  is  only  like  Colinic;re  ; 
er  tastes  are  identical  with  his  :  therefore — heredity  !  What 
ould  be  simpler  I  Indeed,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Antoinette 
Hows  herself  to  be  influenced  by  Colinicre  :  for  he  makes  a 
iss  of  her,  and  recites  her  poetry,  and  alone  encourages  her  in 
er  affection  for  a  young  musician,  Paul  Feronier.  Colinic're, 
'6  like  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  Antoinette  has  inherited 
ny  of  his  talents  and  charms.  She  is  appreciative,  and  that  is 
11.  He  writes  poetry,  and  she  likes  to  hear  it.  She  claps  her 
ands  ;  in  fact,  she  is  given  to  such  little  outbursts.  Neces- 
arily,  M.  Couvreur  must  have  his  very  bad  people.  A  marcjuis, 
ho  is  Rosalinde's  lover,  would  marry  Antoinette  for  her 
loney  ;  and  the  mother,  after  understanding  that  this  would 
eep  the  marcjuis  within  reach,  consents  to  his  marriage 
.•ith  her  daughter.  Of  course,  she  is  jealous  of  Antoinette. 
L  disgusting  fellow  named  Pomone  passes  ;  Tenier's  young 
on,  Adrien,  should  be  sent  to  a  penal  settlement.  Tenier, 
iho  is  honest  because  he  is  a  fatalist,  is  the  least 
orrupt  of  M.  Couvreur's  prosperous  characters.  As 
3r  Paul  Feronier,  who  plays  the  'cello,  he  is — like  most 
if  M.  Couvreur's  good  people — a  nuisance.  However, 
le  and  Antoinette  suit  one  another;  and  the  scene  in 
;hich  Tenier  discovers  his  wife's  secret,  and  yields  Antoinette 
ip  to  her  real  father,  is  certainly  graphic.  Colinicre — we  say 
( Continued  on  page  566. ) 
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Fhe  BRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

4  and  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Chairman  - 
Deputy-Chairman 


Founded  JS47. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  GORST,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  FRANCIS  JEUNE,  K.C.B. 


ccumulated  Funds  (1901)  exceed  ...  £3,000,000 
TKmium  Income  exceeds       .....  £272,000 

VALUATIONS   MADE   ON  A  3%  BASIS. 
Results  as  at  :jist  December,  1901  :— 
EVER8I0NARY   BONUS    MAINTAINED.     RESERVES  AGAIN  STRENGTHENED. 

RevcnioDary  Interests  purdiased  or  Advances  made  thereon. 
The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  business  at 
Rates  of  Premium  .materially  Below  the  Average. 
  G.  H.  RYAN,  F.I. A.,  General  Manager. 


WHY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  RENT? 

BUY  YOUR   HOUSE  AND   INSURE  YOUR  LIFE. 

Ihe  BRITISH  HOMES"  SCHEME  enables  policyho'ders  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME,  and  in 
the  event  of  premature  dea-h  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

I  Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to  — 

iBRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd., 

25  Grca^  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managi  ng  Director. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

f  I  9'''  .?'o»d  Street,  E.G.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 

ry  Lane,  W.C.    Subscribed  Capiul,  ;Ci, 200,000.    Paid-up,  ^£300,000.  Total 

lOdS  over  500,000.  F1    *.J  iUi<u 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Gtntral  Managtr. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^ 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
WEST  END  BRANCH :  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.   Damage  by 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

LONDON,  EDINBUR6H  &  GLAS60W 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM    INCOMB,  1901 


£434,810. 


See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO..  LIMITED. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

Income    £700,134 

Funds  (not  including  Capital)     ...       ...  £2,237,081 

In  addition  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 


Affording  a  TOTAL  SECURITY  of  £3,437,081 
It  has  paid  in  Claims  upwards  of  £15,000,000 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 

Head  Office  :  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HFAn  OFPirF*;  [  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
HHAU  uttiuti,  I  28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900  ■  -  .  .  . 
Invested  Funds  at  31st  December,  1900  - 


£2,960,899 
£9,886,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEY.  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 

PpUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1843. 

1     INVBSTED  FUNDS    £42,000,000. 
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it  again — we  like.  Without  him,  we  should  think  even  less  of 
M.  Couvreur's  book. 

Au  Pays  des  Coiipews  de  Tetes  :  d  travers  Borneo,  Par 
Adolphe  Combanaire.  Paris  :  Plon.  1902.  3f.  50c. 
We  are  bored  by  most  books  of  travel — those  hastily  written, 
egoistic  records  of  the  not  very  remarkable  wanderings  of 
the  self-styled  explorer.  But  M.  Adolphe  Combanaire's  volume 
is  blithe  ;  and  his  portrait  betrays  amiability  and  a  sense  of 
humour.  He  went  to  Borneo  in  quest  of  gutta-percha.  Before 
him,  danger.  But  gaily  he  says,  "  Qu'est-ce  que  je  risque  ?  Ma 
peau  .  .  .  Qa  ne  compte  pas.  En  route ".  Borneo,  therefore. 
We  greatly  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  enough  in  which 
to  convey  an  idea  of  M.  Combanaire's  experiences  and  adven- 
tures. Borneo  is  amazing  :  has  all  that  is  thrilling  and  terrify- 
ing in  the  way  of  animals,  jungles,  swamps.  And  M.  Com- 
banaire, keenest  of  observers,  writes  brightly  of  the  "  mceurs  " 
of  many  animals  ;  the  ways  of  the  natives  (with  whom  he  got 
on  famously)  and  then  describes  a  funeral,  and  graphically 
portrays  the  fears  and  sufferings  of  his  servants  and  of  the  natives 
during  a  famine.  Moreover,  he  is  no  egoist.  His  own 
emotions  he  rarely  reveals.  We  are  not  asked  to  imagine  him 
hungry,  thirsty,  weary,  unshaven,  ragged,  &c.  &c.  M. 
Combanaire  is  entertaining  from  first  to  last  ;  and  we  hope 
that,  by  now,  he  has  realised  the  handsomest  profits  out  of 
gutta-percha. 

Le  Va'u  de  Beatrice.  Par  Madame  Octave  Feuillet.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.  1902.  3f  50c. 
By  the  author  of  that  maudlin,  wishy-washy  novel,  "  La 
Jeunesse  d'une  Marquise  ".  And  no  better.  We  are  not  going 
to  divulge  what  Beatrice  "  vowed  In  fact,  we  shall  ignore 
Beatrice  altogether.  There  is  a  youth  named  Philippe  who 
describes  Paris  in  long  letters.  Paris  astonishes  him.  He  says  : 
"J'ai  visite  Notre  Dame  et  ses  tresors.  Je  vous  assure 
que  je  croyais  rever."  He  proceeds:  "Vous  n'aimez  pas 
I'empereur  Napoleon  i^r,  ma  chere  maman,  et  cela  me  desole, 
car  j'ai  pour  lui  un  veritable  culte.  Si  vous  saviez  comme  je 
suis  heureux  d'avoir  vu  sa  sepulture!"  He  continues  in  this 
strain  until  we  regret  that  Philippe  was  ever  allowed  to  set  foot 
in  Paris.  Beatrice  and  Philippe  marry — but  Philippe  has  a 
serious  illness.  When  he  is  convalescent  "  les  cloches  de  la 
chapelle  miraculeuse  sonnent  moins  tristement ".  In  fine,  two 
hundred  and  ninety- three  pages  that  should  never  have  been 
published. 

Paris  de  1800  a  1900.  Public  saus  la  direction  de  Charles 
Simond.    Paris  :  Plon.    1902.    45  et  6of 

This  admirable  publication  has  now  been  issued  in  three 
volumes,  and  contains  a  complete  and  highly  valuable  record 
of  the  life  of  Paris  during  the  last  century.  As  a  work  of 
reference,  it  is  almost  indispensable.  Not  an  important  event 
has  been  omitted.  The  chronological  tables  are  exhaustive. 
Moreover,  there  are  2,000  portraits  of  celebrities  ;  and  countless 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  fashions  (as  they  change), 
coins,  caricatures,  medals.  The  text,  if  brief,  is  lucid.  We 
have  cordially  to  congratulate  M.  Charles  Simond  and  his 
distinguished  collaborators  on  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
they  have  done  their  work,  and  MM.  Plon,  Nourit,  et  Cie  on 
the  excellence  of  the  type,  paper,  and  general  "get  up". 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  "  Le  Jardin  du 
Roi"  (Paul  et  Victor  Margueritte)  Plon;  "Monique"  (Paul 
Bourget)  Plon;  "La  Voie  sans  Retour "  (Henry  Bordeaux) 
Plon;  "  L' Autre  Amour"  (Claude  Ferval)  Calmann  Levy; 
"  Les  Demiers  Jours  de  Pekin  "  (Pierre  Loti)  Calmann  Levy; 
"^L' Amoral,"  Roman  d'Aventures  (Valentin  Mandelstamm) 
Editions  de  "la  Plume". 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  568. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbum'd 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  thefe  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a    Perfect  Food." 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bull's  material, 
fit,  style  and  worlcmanship." 

The  "Major "In  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -       „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -       „  50s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


^  BR^ITI^SH  invention, 

made  by  BI^lTl4SH  workpeople, 

BRITISH  -ptai, 

for  the  BRITI5H  p^bii- 


i 


DUNlfiP^TYRES 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres— Foreign  or  British— are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


Ask  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Duniop's  head) 
on  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC    TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,    Birmingrham  ;  and  branches. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  QRINDINO. 
Black  Handle  ..      .  .  5/6  .  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  In 
Ivory  Handle  ..      ..7/6      Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6  I  Kropp  Strop  Paste  6d. 

Wholesale  :  Oshoknk,  Gauui.tt  &  Co.,  London,  W. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS, 
Ltd., 
rZj  ?o,  and  22, 
Witimorc  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


PARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Will  be  OPENED  on  WEDNESDAY.  MAY  7TH,  hy  the  Right  Honble.  the 
LORD  SL\YOR  OF  I,ONDON  and  the  Sheriffs  in  State. 
SEASON  TICKETS,  io«.  6d. 
ADMISSION  on  OPENING   DAY,  before  2  i-.ni.,  2s.  6d.  ;  afterwards  and 
Daily,  is.    Open  from  12  noon  to  11  f..M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
The  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  .\rt  Collection  ever  exhibited  outside  Paris- 
French  Products  and  M^nuf.iciures.  The  Applied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
of  the  CH.\MPS  EiA'SEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACE,  The  AVENUE  DES 
NATIONS,  The  PALACE  D  ELECTR ICITE,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES 
and  LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 

IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.     THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  NEW  PARISIAN  THE.ATRE  of  the  J4RDIN  I)E  PARIS. 
The  PALAIS  DE^  ILLUSIONS,  The  GRE.4T  MOVING  STEREORAMA. 
The  RIVER  STYX,  LE  MANEGE  MERVEILLEUX,  The  TOPSY-TURVY 
HOUSE.    The     HALL    OF    JOY    AND     REJOICINGS,    The  PARIS 
MORGUE,  The  TERRORS  OF  THE  BASTILti. 

COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION    OF  EARLS  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.      IMRE  KIR.VLFY,  Director-General. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

YLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN. 

CHOPIN  RECITAL, 
TO-DAY  at  3. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
Bechstein  Piano. — Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s,,  and  2s.  — N.  Vekt,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.    JAMES'S  U&JTjI,. 

MADAME  CHAMINADE. 

MOND.\Y  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 
SPECIAL  RECITAL  OF  HER  OWN  COMPOSITIONS. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  \'ert.) 
Erard  Piano.    Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  55.,  3s.,  and  is.  — N.  Vert.  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  "  LES  PAPILLONS." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES- 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


DI'J.M.BARRIEssys.C'WHATr 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
'MyLADyNICOTINEl 


IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  DTIiER.!' 

J.  J.  CABRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist, 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  QUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(.Veaklv  Oi  i'Osite  lioND  Stkeei). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"  Sans-Plis  "  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  .Sa  NS-Pi,is "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
mnch  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measrire,  and  accurate 
fiatterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BRSECHJBS  CUT." 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR    PRIVATE   IJOOKIiUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.-Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  .All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles.  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

NEW   AND    IMPORTANT    PURCHASES.      SPRING  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


RED, 


DELICIOUS 

WHITE 


&  BLUE 

COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


ROYAL    SOCIETY    for   the    PREVENTION  of 
CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONYICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained 
by  the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  April  19 
1902 : — 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state    318 

Travelling  horses  (unhang essed)  and  cattle  when  lame    19 

Beating,  i^c,  horses,  cattle,  elephant,  dogs,  ^'C   75 

Starving  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  S:c.,  by  withholding  food    27 

Overloading  and  overdriving  horses   12 

Plucking  fowls  alive   6 

\Vild  birds  offences  during  close  season    4 

Owntrs  causing  in  above   198 

Laying  poisoned  meat  on  land    *   i 

Infringing  Knackers'  Sections  of  the  Act   4 

During  1902  up  to  last  return   i)739 

Total  for  the  present  year   2,403 

*  Thirty-three  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 
631  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  not  received  by  the  society).  The 
above  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 
requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 

8,033  total  convictions  during  igor. 

The  above  return  is  published  (i)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
(2)  to  show  the  society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory' law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  kn  wn  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly  disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Besides  day 
duty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  of  London. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on,  but  are  put  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  names  of  correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are 
marked  "Private." 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.    The  society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 
105  Jermyn  Street,  London.  '  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

P  S. — Owing  to  the  society's  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
animals  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency. 
It  disseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
upwards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
books,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindne-s  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
engaged  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences. 
Thus,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man's 
wants,  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  mea*.ures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
its  monthly  illustrated  journals,  *'  The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  "  The  Band 
of  Mercy,"  price  ^d.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
members  ;  aNo  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  which  maybe  had  gratis  :  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary*  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
who  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

Presidfnt-THK  DUCHESS  OF  PORTL.\XD. 
ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A   BIRD   AND   TREE  DAY. 

THE  Society's  Challenge  Shield  and  ^15  in  Prizes 
are  offered  for  Competition  among  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  (i)  Berk- 
shire, and  (-2)  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Ho.s. 
Secret.\ry,  Socie'y  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.— Mr.  J.  FOSTER  FRASER'S  Vivid 


Book  of  Travel  and  Adventure  entitled 


THE  REAL  SIBERIA; 


together  with  an  account  of  a  Dash 


Through  IIAanchuria, 


Profusely  Illustrated  from  special  Photographs,  will  be 


Published  in  a  few  days,  price  6s. 


NOir  READY,  the  FIRST  VOLUME  of 

LIVING  LONDON: 

Its  Work  and  its  Play,  its  Humour 
and  its  Pathos,  its  Sights  and 
its  Scenes. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

VOLUME  I.  of  this  great  Work  contains  upwards  of  450  Illus- 
trations from  Drawings  by  leading  Artists  of  the  Day  and 
from  Special    Photographs  expressly  prepared    for  this  work. 
Cloth,  12s.;  half-leather,  16s. 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  time.  The 
several  hundreds  of  illustrations  have  been  admirably  selected,  the 
type  and  binding  are  excellent." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  As  a  survey  of  the  life  and  habits  of  a  great  city  there  is  nothing 
"to  compare  with  it." — Daily  Neivs. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LONDON, 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


TREHERJOjeV^  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

P.M.G.— "A  bPilliant  noveL" 

THE  INCONSEQUENCES 
OF  SARA, 

BY 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "//  is  always  a 
•pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  book  a  good  welcome. 
When  the  book  in  question  is  the  first  work  of  a  new 
writer,  as  we  think  is  the  case  with  *  The  Iticottsequences 
of  Sara,^  the  pleasure  is  greatly  intensified.  Miss  May 
is  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  on  her  incursion 
into  fiction.  Her  novel  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most 
amusing  pieces  of  work  that  have  appeared  for  some  con- 
siderable time ;  her  heroine  the  most  delightful  since 

Mr.  Ajithony  Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  no 

more  promising  7mrk  has  come  from  a  woman  writer 
since  the  tales  of  fohn  Oliver  Hobbes." 

Messrs.  Treherne  will  publish  Mr.  Richard  Marsh's 
new  book,  "The  Adventures  of  Aug-ustus 
Short,"  on  May  5th. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 

A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
568 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

T.  R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.    Newnes.    "Js.  dd.  net. 
Fiction. 

Brownie's   Plot   (Thomas   Cobb),    ^s.    6d.  ;    A  Modern  Miracle 

(M.  McDonnell  Bodkin),  6s.    Ward,  Lock. 
Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne  :  The  Story  of  the  Men  of  the  Red  Branch 

of  Ulster  arranged   and  put  into   English   (Lady  Gregory). 

Murray.    6^.  net. 
A  Strong  Necessity  (Isabel  Don).    Jarrold.    3^.  6d. 
The  Shadowy  Third  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell),  6^. ;  We  are  Seven 

(Hamilton  Aide),  4J.  net.  Murray. 
An  Old  Maid's  Love  (Maarten  Maartens) ;  Other  People's  Lives 

(Rosa  N.  Carey).    Macmillan.    3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Catholic.    John  Lane.  6^. 

Woodside  Farm  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford).    Duckworth.  6s. 

Patricia  of  the  Hills  (C.  K.  Burrow).    Lawrence  and  Bullen.  6s. 

Doctor  Theme  (H.  Rider  Haggard).    Newnes.  6d. 

The  Sons  of  Glory  (Adoifo  Padovan).    Unwin.  6s. 

My  Lord  Winchenden  (Graham  Hope).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Among  the  Heather  (Maurice  Noel),  is.  net  ;  London  in  Shadow 

(Bart  Kennedy),  3^.  6d.  Treherne. 
Scud  (Ernest  G.  Henham).    Burleigh.  6s. 

A  Thames  Camp  (^/label  Barnes-Grundy).    Arrowsmith.    3.r.  6d. 
On  the  Old  Trail  (Bret  Harte).    Pearson.  6s. 

Barry  Lyndon  and  Catherine  (W.  M.  Thackeray).  Macmillan.  3^.  6d. 
A  Long  Duel  (INTrs.  W.  K.  Clifford).    Lane.    4^.  6d.  net. 
Resurrection  (Leo  Tolstoy.    Translated  by  Louise  Maude).  Richards. 
6s. 

The  Tear  of  Kalee  (Herbert  Inman  and  Hartley  Aspden).    Chatto  ' 
and  Windus.    6^.  1 
Rachel  Wulfstan  (W.  Stebbing).    Longmans,    ^s.  6d.  '• 

History.  • 

Bolingbroke  and  his  Times :  The  Sequel  (Walter  Sichel).  Nisbet. 
I2s.  6d.  net. 

King  Edward's  Realm  (Rev.  C.  S.  Dawe).  Educational  Supply 
Association. 

The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Violet  Brooke-Hunt).   Nisbet,  6s. 

A  Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II. : 
The  Letters  of  Monsieur  Cesar  de  Saussure  to  his  Family 
(Translated  and  Edited  by  Madame  Van  Muyden).  Murray. 
los.  6d.  net. 

France  (John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley.  New  and  Revised  Edition). 
Macmillan.    loj'.  net. 

Law. 

Practical  Legislation  (Lord  Thring).    Murray.    7j.  6d.  net. 
Theology. 

The  Challenge  to  Christian  Missions  (R.  E.  Welsh).  AUenson. 
2s.  6d. 

A  National  Peril  (Mark  Wells),  2s.  6d.  ;  Papal  Aims  and  Papal 
Claims  (E.  Garnet  Man),  51.  net.  Sonnenschein. 

Verse. 

Isabella  and  the  Eve  of  S.  Agnes  (John  Keats),  is.  6d.  net  ;  Aurora 
Leigh  (E.  B.  Browning),  is.  net  ;  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
(Fitzgerald),  is.  6d.  net.  Bell. 

A  Book  of  Mystery  and  Vision  (Arthur  Edward  Waite).  Wellby. 
•]s.  6d.  net. 

"The  World's  Classics": — English  Songs  and  Ballads.  Richards. 
IS.  net. 

Some  Ballads  (Rose  Haig  Thomas).    Richards.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Lyra  Pastoralis  (Richard  Wilton).    Methuen.    2s.  6d. 
Butterflies  in  Amber  (Francis  Wyman).    Ward,  Lock.  ^s. 
Lyrics  and  Other  Poems  (Harold  Boulton).    Cramer  and  Co. 

Miscellaneous. 

Annual  Record  of  the  London  Topographical  Society,  1900  (Edited 

by  T.  F.  Ordish).  London. 
Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgian  Schools  (T.  R.  Dawes).    Cambridge  : 

at  the  University  Press.  2s. 
Between  Ourselves  (Max  O'Rell).    Chatto  and  Windus.    3^.  6d. 
Crown  and  Empire  (Alfred  E.  Knight).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 
Debrett's  Dictionary  of  the  Coronation.    Dean.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Education  in  Ireland,  The  Ruin  of  (F.  Hugh  O'Donnell).  Null. 

5^.  net. 

Fragments  of  Memory  and  Fancy  (Baroness  Oesterreicher).  Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s. 

John  Ploughman's  Talk  (C.  H.  Spurgeon).    Passmore  and  Alabaster. 

6d 

Memorials  of  Charles  Dixon  Kimber  (By  his  Sister,  Ada  Thomsori). 
Nisbet.  5.f. 

On  the  Veldt  (Major  R.  C.  Lewis).    Hobart,  Tasmania.  1907. 
The  Nation's  Pictures.    Cassell.    i^s.  ■ 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May: — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
2s.  6d. ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d. ;  The  National  Review, 
2s.  6d.;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6(/. ;  >  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2s  6d.;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  ts.;  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  i.r. ;  Harper's  M-igazine,  is.;  St.  Nicholas,  is.;  The 
Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  ^d.;  The  Empire  Review,  is. 
net;  The  School  World,  6d.;  The  House,  6d.;  The  Strand 
Magazine,  6d.;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.;  The  Wide  World 
Magazme,  ttd.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday 
M.agazine,  6d. ;  Good  Words,  6d. ;  The  Captain,  6d. ;  The  Lady's 
Realm,  is.;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  is.;  The  Aniiijuary, 
6d.  ;  The  World's  Work  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4d.  ;  The 
Jewish  (Quarterly  Review,  31.  6d. ;  Cranipton's  Magazine,  6d ; 
La  Revue  (Ancienne  Revue  des  Revues,  lfr.30.  - 
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THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY 
No.  2. 

"Mr.  Fisher  I'nirin  has  projerted  a  new  aeries,  1o  be 
ailed  'The  First  Novel  Library,'  Ah  the  title  indicates,  it 
Bill  consist  of  the  first  norcls  of  such  new  authors  as  show 
xceptional  tafenf."— ATHEN^UM.; 

THE  SEARCHERS. 

By  MARGARETTA  BYRDE. 

What  the  Publisher's  Reaaers  sni/  of  "  The  Searchers," 

.  "A  virile  book,  sturdy,  and  ringing  out  clear  as  a  bell." 
"All  the  characterisations  of  the  book  are  extremely 
good.  .  It  has  a  strong  ot^timistic  religious  interest  . 
it  is  full  of  little  social  studies  .  .  it  is  full  of  'heart.'  . 
A  story  that  certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  get  a  wide 
reading." 

!.  "It  would  particularly  appeal  to  educated  women  .  it  is 
fearless  and  clever.  .  The  priest  who  is  the  centre  of 
the  story  is  just  the  man  whom  women  delight  to  rever- 
ence ;  he  Is  the  best  embodiment  of  the  new  theory  of 
Anglican  clergy,  and  an  excellent  character.  The  women 
in  the  book  almost  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  feminine 
character,  and  are  very  well  drawn.  .  It  is  a  'problem' 
story.  .  There  Is  nothing  nasty  in  it,  and  nothing  cynical 
or  hopeless  or  decadent.  Sound  religion  and  a  firm  belief 
in  goodness  are  the  keynotes.  It  should  come  as  a  pro- 
found relief  from  the  kind  of  thing  that  clever  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  nowadays,  without  being  in 
the  least  old-fashioned.  .  The  situations  are  clever,  well- 
managed.  .  Charactep  is  certainly  a  very  strong  point 
with  this  writer." 

THE  SEARCHERS. 


By  MARGARETTA  BYRDE. 


6s, 


THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY  NO.  1. 
WISTONS.   By  MILES  AMBER. 


THE 
SERIES. 


*  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has 
>wn  a  very  dark  and  cun- 
ig  knowledge  of  humafi 
ture  in  starting  '  The 
>-st  Novel  Library^'  7vhich 
xsists  entirely  of  able  work 
fiction  written  by  people 
o  have  never  writ  ten  a 
'/el  before.  .  .  .  The  first 
lel  is  almost  certain  to  be, 
atever  else  it  is,  full  of 
lustry  and  ioleinniiy  and 
e.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fislier  Un- 
t  is  very  wise  to  capture 
ver  people  while  they  still 
dgine  that  it  is  difficult  to 
'.lever.'* 

\.  C.  K.  CHESTERTOX 
in  the  World. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 

(WISTONS.) 

"  A  piece  of  very  fine  workmanship.  .  .  . 
WJwe^ier  wrote  ''Pistons'  has  a  genuine 
talent,  and  offers  ns  in  a  frst  work,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  first  effort,  soniethiug 
better  than  unusual  promise — unus!(al 
achievement."— SPEAKER. 

An  admirable  piece  of  work,  full  of  sheer 
i/isight  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  written 
in  a  style  whose  austerity  Juxs  a  singular 
effectiveness. '  '—Ac  a  d  e  m  y. 

"  The  whole  narrative  is  informed  by  a 
fine  far-reaching  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
nature  and  the  sombre  complexity  of  human 

life." — ATHENyKL^M. 

"  This  z'ery  remarkable  and  very  fcLScinat- 
ing  book.  .  .  .  The  touch  has  an  arresting 
o  riginal ity. " — Pilot. 

"  The  book  is  a  ^ood  book,  one  which  stands 
out,  skilfully  written  and  oHginal ;  contain- 
ing poiver,  brightness^  and  serious  thought ; 
a  story  to  be  7'emembered.  There  is  so  mtfch 
clever  unaffected  work  in  it  that  as  a  first 
book  it  may  he  termed  7iotable.'  —Bookman. 


[EDIiEVAL   WALES.    Chiefly  in  the  Twelfth 

and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Bv  A.  G.  Little,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  od. 

HE  BARBARIAN  INVASION  of  ITALY. 

Ky  I'roftssor  Pas^uale  Vii.i.ari.  Author  of  ''The  Life  and  Times  of 
Oirolamo  Savonarola  "  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli.  ' 
Illustrated,  and  with  3  Maps.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  32s. 
'It  is  a  book  that  maybe  recomm'nded  both  to  the  student  of  European 

tory,  .ind  to  the  general  reader  The  style  is  not  only  easy  and  readable, 

:  laminous  and  charming." — Scotsman. 


HE 


.\  LIIiR.VRY  OF  UNIVER.SAL  HISTORY. 

STORY   OF    THE  NATIONS. 


For 


a  first  payment  of  8s.  only,  and  16  subsequent  monthly  payments  of  los. 

each,  the  whole  library  will  be  delivered  to  the  subscriber, 
"he  library  consists  of  56  handsomely-bound  volumes,  each  coir  plete  in 
If.  and  written  by  specialists  and  professors.    It  is  unquestionably  the 
atest  Historical  Library  in  the  world,  being  a  graphic  account  of  the  world's 
-y  from  th.;  earliest  tines  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century.    THE  STOKY 

THE  NA  nONS  can  now  be  had  for  monihly  payments  on  terms  which 
dy  ca,h  could  not  formerly  secure.  The  series  may  also  be  had  bound  in 
If  Morr>cco,  prices  for  which  can  be  had  on  application.  \  beautifully 
strated  bo'yklct  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

HE   LION'S   WHELP.    A  New  Cromwellian 

N'>/el.    }iy  Amki.ia  E.  Hakk.    Price  6s. 

ISTRESS     BARBARA    CUNLIFFE.  A 

Novel.    By  HAf.LiwKLi,  Si;  I  ci-iFFK.    Price  6s. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  London. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD'S  RECENT  BOOKS 

ON   ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

2  vols,  half-parchment,  gilt,  ^3  15s.  net. 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS.    By  Esther 

SiNiii.i' I  < 'N  and  kussioM.  S'ruH(.is.    Containin;^  600  pages  of  Text,  and  150 
beautiful   Plates  in  I'liotogravure  _  and   Half-tone,  and  230  Line  Drawings, 
exhibiting  in  all  500  pieces  of  Furniture. 
"It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  fine  work.    It  is  full  of  the  most 
perfectly  reproduced  photographs  of  fine  pieces  of  furniture." — Daily  News. 

I'art  1 1.  just  published. 

FORMAL  GARDENS   IN    ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


r,y  n.  Ink.o  Tki.,(.s,  A.R.I.IJ.A. 
net,  to  Subscribers  only. 


To  be  completed  ii)  iliree  parts 


each 


Imperial  410.  art  canvas,  gilt,  25s,  net. 


THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  GARDEN  MAKING.  By 

Thomas  H.   Mawson,  Garden  Architect.     Second    Edition,  Revised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.    Containing  upwards  of  200  Illustrations  (50  of  which  are 
Full-page)  ot  Perspective  Views,  Plans,  and  Details   of  Gardens,  ranging  in 
sii^e  from  a  tiny  cottage  garden  to  gardens  of  twelve  acres  in  extent. 
"  Those  who  have  gardens  to  make,  and  who  want  to  know  how  they  can  make 

them  to  advantage,  will  find  much  to  assist  and  guide  their  taste  in  Mr.  Mawson's 

volume." — Times. 

Crown  4to.  art  canvas  gilt,  '21s.  net. 

OLD  COTTAGES  AND  FARMHOUSES  IN  KENT  AND 

SUSSEX.    A  Collection  of  100  Collotype  Plates  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  Architecture  in  England.    Specially  Photographed  by  W.  Gals- 
woKTHV  Davie.    With  Notes  by  E.  Guy  Dawher. 
"All  lovers  of  our  domestic  architecture  should  buy  this  book." — Antiquary, 

Large  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  Ali-  hei.)  Gojch,  F.S.A.    With  87  Collotype  and  other  Plates,  and  230 
Illustrations  in  the  text  of  Old  Halls,  Man>iuns,  Manor-houses,  and  other 
buildings  of  this  distinctly  national  period  of  English  Architecture. 
"  The  moit  charming  book  that  has  yet  been  issued  on  the  English  Renaissance." 

Antiquary, 

Imperial  4to.  cloth  gilt.  12s.  6d. 

BUNGALOWS  AND  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES.    By  R.  A. 

Briggs,  Architect,  F.R.LB.A.    Fifrh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Con- 
taining 47  Plates  of  Exterior  and  Interior  Views  and  Plans  of  Thirty-three 
Houses  recently  e.xecuted.    With  FJescriptions*  and  a  Note  of  the  Cost  of  each 
(ranging  Irom  X.400  to  .^3,00:*  and  upwards). 
A  bungalow  essentially  is  a  little  "  nook  "  or  "  retreat,"  a  cottage  is  a  little  house 
in  the  country,  a  bungalow  is  a  little  country  house — a  homely,  cosy  little  place, 
with  verandahs  and  balconies,  and  the  plan  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  complete 
comfort,  with  a  feeling  of  rusticity  and  ease. 

*«»  Illustrated  Prospectuses  of  any  of  the  above  works  sent  free 
on  application. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 


TWO  NEW  6/-  NOVELS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MY  LORD  WINGHENDEN. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "A  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE." 


On  MAY  Sth. 


AN  INLAND  FERRY. 

By  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

NOW  READY. 


Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 


RECREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  oe 

SATURDAY    REVIEW"  ESSAYS 


i  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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ELLIOT  stock;sjiew  list. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE   BOOK-LOVER'S  LIBRARY. 

In  foolscap  Svo.  cloth,  price  4s.  ;  Roxburgh,  7s.  6d.  ;  Large  Paper,  £1  is. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INDEX.    By  Henry 

B.  Wheatley,  Author  of  "  How  to  Form  a  Library,"  "  How  to  Catalogue  a 
Library." 

In  the  volume  the  various  theories  concerning  Indexing  are  set  forth,  and  definite 
rules  are  laid  down  and  illustrated  for  the  making  of  an  Index,  while  erroneous 
methods  are  exposed  and  illustrated  by  humorous  examples. 

"  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wheatley  for  his  eloquent  treatise.  As  a  practical 
indexer  he  has  entire  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  fully  illustrates  the  difficulties,  pit- 
falls, and  snares  which  beset  one  who  would  attempt  an  Index  Rerm?!.  Some  very 
valuable  suggestions  are  scattered  through  the  work,  particularly  in  the  final  chapter. 
Altogether,  this  should  prove  a  highly  acceptable  addition  to  the  '  Book- Lover's 
Library.'  " — Book  Queries. 

NOW  READY.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  3s.  6d. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.    A  Chronicle  Play 

in  Six  Scenes.    By  W.  H.  Pindek. 
"  The  action  of  the  play  is  brisk  and  pleasantly  stimulating." 

ll'estern  Times  (Exeter). 
**  Its  literary  qualities  make  it  more  than  worthy  of  perusal,  and  its  dramatic 
possibilities  may  be  found  deserving  of  attention  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
presenting  something  novel." — -Evening  Post  (Exeter). 

**  Mr.  Pinder's  style  is  good,  and  suitable  to  the  theme,  and  he  gives  a  very 
attractive  study  of  Alfred,  whose  speeches  are,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  grace  and 
dignitj'," — Notts  Daily  Guardian. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY.     In  crown  Svo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  price  5s. 

PHILIPPA:  in  Youth  and  Middle  Age. 

A  Tale.  By  Mary  E.  Shipley,  Author  of  "  Bernard  Hamilton,"  "  Like  a 
Rasen  Fiddler,"  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  REGINALD  ST.  BARBE. 
In  crown  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  INEZ.     By  Reginald  St. 

Baree,  Author  of  "  In  Modern  Spain,"  &c. 

*' A  very  readable  romance  of  love  and  vengeance,  recalling  in  some  respects  the 
story  of  Sardou's  Fedora,  abounding  in  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  metaphors,  and 
placed  in  picturesque  scenes  of  Granada  and  Madrid. — Literary  World. 

"Readers  will  certainly  find  ample  enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  St.  Barbe's 
story." — Glasgow  Ho-ald. 


In  large  folio,  paper  cover,  fully  Illustrated,  2S. 

SERGEANT,  CALL  THE  ROLL.    A  Souvenir 

of  the  War  in  Verse.    By  Smedlev  Norton. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

FOR  MAY. 

THE  DREAM  OF  A  BRITISH  ZOLLVEREIN.    By  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
K.C.B. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  INDIA.    By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.L 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.    By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B. 
THE  LAND  WAR  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND.    By  His  Honour  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris. 

THE  UNIQUE  CONTINUITY  OF  OUR  CORONATION  RITE.    By  the 

Rev.  Douglas  Macleane. 
THE  GENIUS  OF  SPAIN.    By  Havelock  Ellis. 
THE  CASE  FOR  HOSPITAL  NURSES  : 

(1)  By  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland. 

(2)  By  Miss  Isla  Stewart  {Matron  and  Supo-intendent  of  Nurses,  St. 

Bartholomeiu  $  Hospital), 
DANTE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.    By  Alfred  Higgins. 
THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  FUTURE.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
THE  GREAT  IRISH  EPIC.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 
NEWTON  HALL.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 
PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CPXIL  RHODES: 

(1)  .Some  Conversations  in  London.    By  Sidney  Low. 

(2)  As  Peacemaker  on  the  Matoppo  Hilis.    By  Robert  Clermont  Witt. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

James  Brvce,  M.P. 
LAST  MONTH.    By  Sir  We.myss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVBEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents  for  MAY. 
EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

AT  THE  CASTLE  OF  KRONBORG.    By  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

MOTIVES   TO   IMPERIAL   Fl'.DERATION.    By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 

Author  of  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History." 
A  CORONATION  DUKK  V    By  Oiiservrr. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    MK.    RHODES'    WILL    ON    OXFORD.  By 

Thomas  Cash,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford  University. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  NOVELIST.   By  Maxwell  Gray. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

CONCERNING  HERIiS  AND  BEASTS,  By  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Anstruther. 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY  (with  a  Map).    By  I).  G.  Hogarth,  Author  of 

"  The  Nearer  East." 
HOME  THROUGH  SlIiERlA.    liy  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 
RECOLLECTIONS   OK   A    1)1 1'l.OMATI.S'l'— M V    FIR.ST    POST.    By  the 

Ri^ht  Hon.  .Sir  Horace  Kumbold,  Bt.,  G.C.B.,  late  British  Ambassador 

to  tfic  Emperor  of  Austria. 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONDENCE  :  A  PROTEST  by  the  UuicE  of  Rutland,  K.G.  ; 
A  SUGGESTION  by  a  New  Zicalander. 

Price  28.  ed.  net. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE   FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

Mr.  Bodley's  FRANCE. 

WITH  A  NEW  PREFACE,    Extra  crown  Svo.  los.  net. 
"  His  great  book  on  France." — Times. 


4th  Thousand. 

BENJAMIN  KIDD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   WESTERN  CIVILISATION, 

Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 


CONCLUDING   VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

T.  H.  HUXLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS.  Edited 

by  Sir  M.  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lan- 
KESTER,  F.  R.S.  In  4  vols.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Super-royal  Svo.  Vol.  IV.  30s.  net.  [Vol.  I.  25s.  net  ;  Vol.  II. 
30s.  net;  Vol.  III.  30s.  net.] 


SECOND  EDITION  NO IV  READY. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE.   By  Rev.  A.  Foster- 

Melliar,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  With  33  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CABINET  GOVERNMENT 

IN  ENGLAND.  By  Mary  T.  Blauvelt,  M.A.  Crown  Svo., 
6s.  net. 


THE  STORY  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  CONSULATE  OF  NAPOLEON.  By 
T.  E.  Watson.    In  2  vols,  extra  crown  Svo.  21s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


"  STRAND  "   for  MAY. 


The  Principal  Contents  are  : — 
AN  ILLUSTRATED  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  FRANK  DICKSEE,  R.A. 
Accompanied  by  a  magnificent  selection  of  the  artist's  most  popular  and 
charming  paintings. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.     By  Max  Pemberton.     Three  long 

chapters  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  masterpiece. 
THE  HOARDINGS  OF  THE  AIR.    An  article  on  Balloon  Advertisements, 

with  pictures  that  will  astonish  everyone. 
THE  MERRY  MONTH   OF   MAY.    By  Winifred  Graham.    A  charming 

story  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  BOWLERS  IN  ENGLAND.    An  interesting  Cricket 

article  by  the  well-known  athlete  C.  B.  Frv. 
THE  HUMOROUS  ARTISTS  OF  AMERICA.    A  unique  collection  of  all  the 

best  fun  by  famous  American  artists. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.    The  Concluding  Chapters  of  the  most  humorous  Story 

of  the  year.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
A  MAP  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Z8o,ooo  worth  of 

jewels  were  used  in  making  it  ! 
OLD  MAIDS'  CHARITY.    By  John  Oxenhaii.     "An  e.\ceedingly  pretty 

story." 

and  a  wealth  of  other  good  things ! ! 

Ppiee  ed. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  London,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1039.  MAY,  1902.  2s.  6d. 

EVENING  ON  THE  VELD. 

A  BALLAD  OF  FAMOUS  SHIPS.    By  May  Byron. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  MONK.    By  J.  A.  Maung  Gyi. 

AN  UNRECORDED  INCIDENT.    By  "  Linesman." 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  MODERN  CRICKET. 

IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BACK-BLOCKS.  ' 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.    Chap.s.  XXII.-XXIII. 

ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET.— V.  A  New  Cast. 

NEW  ISSUES: 

English  Literature  throucih  German  Sfkctacles— Goldsmith  and 

Lamb — Bksant  versus  Thackeray— Two  Notable  Novels. 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

Till'.  Dictionary  of  the    French  Academy- Dr.  Johnson— Slanc. 

Dictionaries — Cecil  Rhodes's  Will. 
BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  SIAM. 
PARTY  POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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CHAPMAN JJALl^W  BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  NAVY. 

MAVAL  EFFICIENCY:  The  War-Readiness  of 

THK  FLEKT.     By  AucinnALU  S.  Hukd,  Aullior  of  "  The  liritish  Fleet," 
"  How  the  Navy  is  Run,"  &c.    W  ith  Map  and  Diagrams.    Large  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

"An  informing  book  of  this  kind  can  do  much  to  sliape  the  public  judgment  on 
ight  lines."— /)<i;7y  Telegraph. 

"  It  isa  book  for  the  man  in  the  street,  no  less  than  for  politicians  and  professional 
eamen.    It  gives  the  essential  facts." — Daily  News. 

A  NEW  STUDY  OF  THOMAS  HARDY'S  WESSEX. 

FHE  WESSEX  OF  ROMANCE.    By  Wilkinson 

SiiERREN.    Seven  full-page  Illustration^.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"It  gives  a  truthful  and  interesting  description  of  the  natives  and  country  of 
Sussex." —  lyestminster  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Sherren  is  unusually  competent  to  write  of  Wessex  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  view 
>f  the  fact  that  he  genuinely  belongs  to  the  district."— Mercury. 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

ANTICIPATIONS.     By  H.  G.  Wells.  Crown 

Svo.  7s.  6J. 

ANECDOTES  OF  KINGS  AND  PRINCES  OF  EUROPE. 

ANECDOTAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  CON- 

GRESS  OF  VIENNA.     By  the  Comte  de  la  Garde-Chambonas.  With 
Introduction  and  Noies  by  the  Comte  Fleurv.    Translated  by  the  Author  of 
"  An  Englishman  in  Paris."    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
"Crammed  with  good  things." — Chronicle. 

"  An  extraordinarily  vivid  picture,  drawn  with  grace  and  charm." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  M.  de  la  Garde's  account  of  the  fetes  and  feasts  of  the  Congiess  is  simply 
azzling." — IVestininster  Gazette. 

"  The  anecdotes  are  full  of  charm  and  the  book  full  of  interest  from  cover  to 
over." — Graphic. 

NOW  READY.    Price  6s. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  MEMORY  AND  FANCY.  By 

Ijaroncss   Oesterreicher,  Author   of  "  Gleams  and  Dreams  in  Tranquil 
Hours."    With  upwards  of  50  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Crown 

A  SELECTED  PORTION  01'  THK  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF 
JOHN  W.  FOKD,  ESQ.,  OK  ENFILLD  OLD  PARK. 

IV/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

iVl     will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  i  j  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  i-j,  and  Two  i  ollowing  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  aSELKCTKD  PORTION  of  the  valuable  LI  UK  ARV  of  J.  W.  FORD, 
Es(i.,  of  Enfield  OUi  Park,  comprising  rare  Americans,  includinj;  Chainplain's 
Voyages — Clarke's    Plantations  in  Virginia — Cotton   Mather's   Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,  and  Increase  Mather's  Tryals  of  the  New  England  Witches — 
Ralegh'. s  Empyre  of  Guiana-  Esiiucmeling's  Bucaniers  of  America,  &c. — Topo- 
graohical  Literature,  including  Clutterbuck's  Hertfordshire,   Large  Paper,  extra 
'  illustrated — Dallaway's  Sussex,  with  Original  Drawings  -  DriHce's  York— i)u'.;dale*s 
Warwickshire-  -Nash's  Worcestershire— Rudder's  Cloucestershire  -Saxton's  Maps, 
Sic.  —  Tracts  on  Witchcraft — Chap  Hooks  and  I'enny  Histories    Dibdin's  iJibho- 
mania  and  Northern  Tour,  Large  Paper,  both  e.\'tra  illustrated,  and  other  Works 
on  iiililiography— Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Kirst  Edition,  original  calf,  and 
other  First  Editions  of  his  Writings,  many  in  the  original  boards,  uncut,  also  First 
Editions  of  ihc  Works  of  Pope,  Daniel  Defoe,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  Eighteenth- 
Century  Authors — Two  Original  Drawings  by  Hlake  from  the  .Songs  of  Experience 
—  Original  Manuscripts  of  Horace  Walpole—Keats's  Poems,  First  Edition — Lamb's 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  First  Edition — FitzGerald's  Omar  Khay>am,  First  Edition, 
bound  by  Cobden  Sanderson — Works  on  Gardens  and  Gardening,  chiefly  in  fine 
condition  and  in  choice  bindings  by  Kalthoeber,  C.  Lewis,  Mackenzie,  F.  Bedford, 
and  other  well-known  Binders. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Choice  Illuminated  Manuscripts  and  rare  Printed  Books,  the  Property  of  a 
well-known  COLLECTOR. 

l\/rESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

iVl     will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNtSDAY,  May  14  (immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sale  of  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of  J.  W.  Ford,  Esti.),  a  small  COLLEC  I'ION 
of  choice  ILLUMINATED    MANU.SCRIPTS  and  rare  printed  liOOKS,  the 
Property  of  a  well-known  COLLECTOR. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AlinTinMFFRQ  M  RART  ANII  VAI IIARI F  RnOB^^S  AND 

LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS.  115  Chaneepy  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

rHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
MAY,  1902. 

;ECIL  JOHN  RHODES.    By  E.  B.  Iwan-Muller. 
:ECIL  RHODES  IN  EGYPT.    By  Edward  Dicev,  C.B. 
COLLAP.se  OF  ENGLAND."    by  W.  S.  Lilly. 
"HE  REVIVAL  OF  FRANCE.    By  Calchas. 
d.  WALDECK-ROUSSEAU.    By  Charles  Bastide. 
L  COSMOPOLITAN  OXFORD.    By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
iN  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  OF  SETTLEMENT.    By  C.  Brereton. 
'HE  EDUCATION  BILL.    By  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P. 
"HE  QUESTION  OF  GIBRALTAR.    By  Maior  Arthur  Griffiths. 
"HE  REJECTION  OF  FALSTAFF.    By  Professor  A.  C.  Bradlev. 
"HE  IRISH  LAND  BILL  OF  1902.     By  his  Honour  Judge  O'Connor 
Morris. 

)RGANISATION  OR  PROTECTION?   By  Henry  W.  Macrostv. 

^EW  FORMS   OF  LOCOMOTION   AND  THEIR  RESULTS.     By  the 

Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu. 
5RITISH  SHIPPING.    By  J.  Holt  Schooling. 

.\UTHOR  AT  GRASS.    Part  I.    Edited  by  George  Gissing. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMTTED, 

For  the   CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,   ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 

)f  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 

jUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

k  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (ICQ  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
5PORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.    Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
3erman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.G., 
London ; 

/CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

V-    EXAMINATION   for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.    ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  £80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  ^20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  ;£6o  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.    Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College.  Cheltenham. 

A/TALVERN    CO  LLEGE.— SCHOLARSH  IP 

iVl     EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  .Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

"T^ONBRIDGE    SCHOOL.  — Entrance  Examination 

X      for  Scholarships,  JUNE  lotb,  nth  and  12th,  1Q02. — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

lVIARL.SOI?OXJGI-r  COLLEGE. 

JUNE  4TH,  5TH  AND  6tH,  1902. 

EXAMINATION  for  14  SCHOLARSHIPS  varying  in  value  from  £So  to 
;^2o  a  year. 

Apply  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Goodchild,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

THOMAS  TILLING. 

npHE  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 

-L      of  Thomas  Tilling,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Tilling. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  Tilling)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman,  in  submitting  the  report  upon  last  year's  trading,  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  concern  in  which  they  had  invested  their 
money  was  in  a  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory  condition.    The  profit  made 
during  the  year  had  been  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  that  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  what- 
ever—he referred  to  the  increased  cost  of  forage.     This  item  had  been  steadily, 
going  up  for   the  past  five  years,  and  compared  with  1897        saw  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  grain  amounts  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  ;  there  was 
also  a  very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  hay,  straw,  and  other  articles  used  for 
bedding.    The  profit  for  the  year  was  £2&,yS4.    After  providing  for  the  interest 
on  debentures  and  deducting  the  interim  dividend  on  preference  shares  paid  July  i, 
1901,  there  remained  a  balance  of  ^^17, 183.  Of  this  ;£6,6oo  was  paid  to  the  preference 
shareholders  on  January  i  last,  and  of  the  remainder  the  directors  recommended 
that  ;£i,5oo  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  thereby  raising  it  to  £ii,s°°  ■  ^^^^  * 
dividend    of    5  per   cent.,  free  of   income  tax,  be  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
leaving   a   balance    of    £333   to    be    added  to    the   amount   carried  forward, 
which  would  then  stand  at  ^20,405,  as  against  ^20,074  at  31  December,  1900. 
Of  course,  the  portion  of  the  business  best  known  to  the  public  was  that  of  the  omni- 
buses ;  but  that  only  constitutes  two-fifths  of  the  whole  business.    The  other  three- 
fifths  was  made  up  of  private  trade,  contracting,  and  all  kinds  of  business  w  hich  can 
be  transacted  by  a  carrying  and  horse-owning  company.    During  the  past  year  they 
had  been  constructing  a  riding  school.    Since  bicycles  had  ceased  to  be  as  popular 
as  they  were,  the  riding  horse  had  increased  in  popularity,  and  they  had  gone  with 
the  times,  and  constructed  a  very  large  riding  school  at  Peckham.    The  dividend 
declared  on  the  ordinary  shares  this  year  was  only  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
10  per  cent,  previously.    The  directors  are  the  only  ordinary  shareholders,  and  they 
thought  they  would  content  themselves  with  a  modest  5  per  cent.,  leaving  a  larger 
carry-forward  and  an  addition  to  the  reserve  fund,  instead  of  taking  it  all.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Walter  Wolsey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  for  their  valuable  services  during 

I  And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester.  [  the  past  year  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  NATIONAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

To  all  holders  of  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.'s  Certificates  of  Deposit,  issued  under  the 
Plan  and  Agreement  for  the  Readjustment  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
Company,  dated  October  8th,  iqoi. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  on  and  after  May  ist, 
1902,  Holders  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Ik  Co.'s  Certificates  of  Deposit,  issued 
under  the  Plan  and  Agreement  for  the  Readjustment  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad  Company,  dated  October  8th,  igoi,  may  receive  the  new  securi-' 
ties  and  cash  to  which  they  are  entitled,  upon  presentation  and  surrender 
of  their  Certificates  of  Deposit  at  the  oflice  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, No.  54  Wall  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  at  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smith's,  No.  i  Lombard  Street,  London,  or  at  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  Brothers,  Amsterdam,  as  hereinafter  stated.  Non- 
interest-beaiing  scrip,  exchangeable  in  round  amounts  for  the  new  securities,  will 
be  issued  for  fractional  amounts  of  new  Bonds  and  Shares.  Holders  entitled  to  a 
fraction  of  a  Bond  or  Share  may  either  sell  the  fraction  or  may  purchase  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  an  entire  Bond  or  an  entire  share. 
Holders  transmitting  Certificates  of  Deposit  by  post  should  indicate  whether  they 
wish  to  sell  or  buy  such  fractions  and  whether  they  wish  the  new  securities  sent  by 
registered  post  at  their  own  risk. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 
SPEYER  &  CO.,  New  York. 
KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 
London  and  New  York,  Readjustment  Managers. 

29th  April,  igo7. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  Q/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  X. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Soul" 

'  O  drawn  below  £100. 

21  O/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  ^1  Q/ 

2  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above    COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

i      GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P«    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  SERVICES. 

P«  /•\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \Jm  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pe    r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  \J  m    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR    THE  BATH. 

Price  8d.  per  Tablet. 

The  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia 

Edited  by  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 

Revised  to  date.     Noru  offered  on  the    inslalment  plan   by  the 
Saturday  Review.     14  vols.  £8  15s. 


The  first  8  volumes  may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of  5S.  down 
and  ten  shillings  per  month  for  17  months.  The  remaining  6  volumes 
will  be  published  during  the  present  year.    Particulars  on  application. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Esttnuites  and  all  infornialion  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


MOTOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Motor 
Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday,  at  Winche.ster 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Roger  W.Wallace,  K.C.  (the  Chairman), 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  .\lfred  Burgess)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  that  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Company  in  any  capacity.  He~: 
was  sorry  to  first  meet  the  shareholders  when  the  Company  was  not  in  a  prosperous 
state.  After  having  explained  the  manner  in  which  he  became  associated  with  the 
Company,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  at  Christmas  last  there  were  twenty-nine 
writs  issued  against  the  Company,  and  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  was  not  a 
very  cheerful  thing  to  be  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  the  aflfairs  of  a  Company  in  those 
circumstances.  But  when  a  request  was  made  to  him  to  take  on  himself  the 
looking  after  the  Company's  affairs  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  when  he  realised  how 
badly  the  shareholders  had  been  treated.  But  for  the  advancing  of  money  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Beadle  and  his  father  the  Company  would  have  been  wound  up.  It  would  be 
a  great  pity,  he  felt,  if  that  Company  should  not  go  on.  The  meeting  would  have 
been  called  earlier  but  for  negotiations  with  the  Daimler  Company,  and  he  had 
hoped  that  the  two  Companies  would  be  united.  He  did  not  know  why  they 
were  ever  separated,  considering  the  works  were  on  the  same  ground.  How- 
ever, the  negotiations,  for  many  reasons,  fell  through.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  could  not  be  helped.  The  accounts  had  been  circulated,  and 
showed  that  the  Company  had  made  a  loss  on  its  trading,  due,  for  one  thing, 
to  the  want  of  proper  capital  to  keep  the  works  regularly  at  work.  He 
considered  that  the  management  had  not  been  efEcient  in  the  past,  and  that 
would  have  to  be  altered  in  the  future.  There  were  many  other  reforms  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  out.  and  the  inflated  assets  of  the  Company  would  need  to 
be  considerably  cut  down.  He  proposed  to  do  that.  It  was  better  to  have  small 
figures  and  pay  a  dividend  instead  of  having  a  large  amount  on  which  no  dividend 
could  ever  be  paid.  The  actual  cash  value  with  the  fresh  capital  to  come  in  was 
about  £i-]o,o:^o  to  /^8o,ooo. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Buckea  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Glass  said  that  the  history  of  the  Company  was  simply  a  long  record  of  weak 
management,  allied  with  inagnificent  promises  and  dismal  failures.  The  share- 
holders should  have  been  informed  what  had  become  of  the  money  raised  a  little 
over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sadler  said  that  the  meeting  was  called  extraordinary,  and  it  certainly  was 
an  e.\traordinary  meeting.  It  bad  seldom  fallen  to  his  lot  to  hear  such  an  e,>:tra- 
ordinary  address  as  the  Chairman  had  made.  He  movtd  the  following  amend- 
ment: "  That  this  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  refers  back  the  extraordinary  proposals  in  the  report  for  the  earnest 
reconsidtration  of  the  board." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gretton  maintained  that  the  whole  of  their  troubles  had  resulted  from 
the  bad  basis  upon  which  the  predecessor  of  the  Company  had  existed.  When  they 
reccmstructed  the  Company  on  the  List  occasion,  those  gentlemen  who  were  respon- 
sible for  forming  the  Great  Horseless  Carriage  Company  still  held  a  'arge  interest 
in  the  Company,  and  forced  them  to  pay  them  out,  and  consequently  took  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  money  which  the  shareholders  gave  them  to  carry  on  the 
business.  They,  however,  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  or  to  go  into  liquidation. 
He  still  thought  that  the  Company  had  a  magnificent  business  before  them,  and 
that,  with  proper  management,  it  would  go  on  increasing.  The  Company  recently 
received  a  large  order  for  South  Africa  to  provide  conveyances  to  run  from  Johannes- 
burg to  the  mines.  If  ihey  wanted  to  make  a  successful  manufacturing  business 
they  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the 
shareholders  agreed  to  the  proposal  the  Company  would  be  a  dividend-paying  one. 

Mr.  Sturmey,  who  seconded  the  amendment,  complained  that  the  shareholders 
were  not  told,  when  they  came  into  the  previous  reconstruction  scheme,  anything 
about  the  large  liabilities  of  the  old  company,  or  about  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  was  paid  to  buy  Mr.  Lawson  and  others  out. 

Mr.  Pritchard  (the  solicitor)  said  the  shareholders  had  to  decide,  as  practical 
business  men,  whether  they  would  accept  the  directors'  proposals  or  not. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  resolution  was  carried,  with  only  three 
dissentients.  A  resolution  "That  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily"  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


GOLDEN  HORSESHOE  ESTATES. 


'HE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Golden 

J.  Horseshoe  Estates  Company,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday  at  Winchester 
Hous^,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Purcell,  K.C.B. 
(chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Protheroe  Jones)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  also  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  principal  items  of  interest  in  an 
annual  report  regarding  the  operations  of  a  mine  centre  mainly,  first,  upon  the 
profit  m=ide  in  respect  of  the  year's  transactions  and  the  manner  in  which  that  has 
been  dealt  with  ;  secondly,  upon  the  tonnage  and  the  value  of  the  ore  developed 
for  treatment  ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  ore  in  reserve. 
.\fter  being  debited  with  .^19,435  9s.  5d.  for  development  expenses  (written  off), 
with  ^12,222  9s.  9d.  for  depreciation  of  machinery,  plant,  S;c.,  and  with 
£2y,i2y  3s.  id.  for  income-tax  reserve  on  the  balance  of  profits  and  Australian 
duty-tax,  the  revenue  account  showed  a  balance  of  ^370,085  os.  iid.,  to  which  had 
been  added  the  sum  of  £1 1 1,685  i6s.  3d.  brought  forward  on  January  r,  1901.  This 
gave  a  total  balance  of  .^48i,7-'o  17s.  2d.,  out  of  which  one  dividend  of  5s.  and  three 
dividends  of  6=.  per  share  have  been  paid,  absorbing  ;^345,ooo  ;  and,  after  providing 
the  bonus  of  ^^1,329  iis.  rod.  voted  at  the  last  meeting  to  the  staff  at  the  mine,  left 
a  balance  of  .^(35,441  5s.  4d.  In  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  the  amount  expended 
upon  mine  development  should  no  longer  appear  as  an  asset  upon  the  balance-sheet, 
and  they  had  accordingly  written  off  the  balance  remaining  after  the  usual  depre- 
ciation— viz.,  ;£38,870  19s.,  or,  in  all,  a  sum  of  ^^58,306  8s  sd.  The  sum  of  jCS.ooo 
had  also  been  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of  debentures.  They  recommend 
that  the  balance  of  ^70,236  iis.  8d.,  left  standing  on  the  appropriation  account, 
be  carried  forward.  The  large  sum  of  ^88,873  7S.  5d.  having  been  written 
off,  it  might  appear  to  them  that  the  balance  of  70,236  iis.  8d.  still 
standing  upon  the  appropriation  account  might  properly  be  distributed. 
He  asked  them  to  be;ir  in  mind  that,  within  the  past  few  days,  they  had  re- 
ceived 6s,  per  share  by  way  of  a  fir^t  interest  dividend  for  1902,  and  further  to 
note  that  any  final  dividend  for  1901  would  not  in  ordinary  course  fall  to  be  paid 
until  after  the  meeting.  The  directors  were  determined  to  keep  cash  in  hand,  and 
to  pay  dividends  in  due  course  out  of  net  earnings.  He  congratulated  them  on  the 
announcement  that  the  Federal  Government  of  Australia  had  determined  upon  re- 
ducing the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  admission  of  the  machinery  from  25  to  15  per 
cent.  As  to  the  operations  at  the  mine  during  the  year  1901,  77,801  tons  of  ore 
have  been  sent  to  the  mill,  40,108  tons  have  been  cyanided,  51,588  tons  have 
been  treated  through  the  filter  presses,  2,245  'ons  treated  at  the  mine  smelter, 
and  19.866  tons  have  been  shipped  to  the  smelters.  This  gives  a  total  ton- 
nage of  191,608  tons  treated  in  1901,  as  again.st  136,465  tons  treated  in  1900. 
A  very  great  amount  of  development  work  has  been  carried  through  during  1901. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  far  gieatcr  amount  had  been  done  than  in  previous  years  ; 
and  so  iiuich  had  this  work  opened  up  the  mine  that  for  two  or  three  years  to  come 
any  further  expenditure  on  this  head  might  really,  without  prejudice,  be  stopped. 
It  was,  however,  the  intention  of  their  directors  to  keep  the  developments  well 
ahe.id  of  all  possible  rec|uiremenls.  When  the  West  Austr.alian  Government  had 
completed  the  works,  now  in  course  of  construction,  for  biinging  w-ater  to  Kalgoorlie, 
the  Horseshoe  Mine  would,  like  other  minescn  the  fields,  be  considerably  benefited. 
He  moved  ;  "  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  iqoi,  be  received  and  .idopled." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kibblcsdale,  P.C.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried,  without  discussion,  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  :  "  That  a  vote  cf  thanks  be  conveyed  to  the  m.inager 
(Mr.  Sutherland)  and  Australi.m  staff,  and  to  the  secretary  and  London  staff,  and 
that  a  bonus  of  one  month's  salary  be  paid  to  the  manager  and  his  staff,  and  also  a 
bonus  of  100  guineas  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Protheroe  Jones)." 
Mr.  Kohn  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
A  vole  of  thanks  to  Ihe  Chairman  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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\.  GOERZ  &  CO.,  LTD. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31st,  1901. 


Dr.               capital  AND  LIABILITIES. 
3minal      Capital,     fully  sub- 
scribed  015,000 

)  Capital  Issued — 

800,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i 

each,  fully  paid       ...       ...^Soo,ooo    o  o 

200,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i 

each,  5s.  paid    50,000    o  o 

15,000  Founders'  Shares  of  £1 

each   15,000    o  o 


Reserve  Account  (including  Premium  of  ;,^'90,ooo 
on  Shares  issued) 

Unclaimed  Dividends  on  Ordinary  Shares — 

Dividend  No.  I    ;£"8i    6  11 

Dividend  No.  2  ...       ...         454    i  6 


;^865,ooo   o  o 


Founders'  Shares- 
Dividend  No.  2  (not  yet  distributed) 
Sundry  Creditors 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 
Carried     forward     from  De- 
cember 31,  1900,  as  per 

last  Report    104,712  14  8 

Profit  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1901    33,389  10  2 


170,000    o  o 


535    8  s 

114  8  8 
525,905  12  3 


Contingent  Liability — 

Uncalled  Capital  on  Invest- 
ments    ...    ;^i8,073    5  o 


138,102    4  10 


;^i,699,657  14  2 


PROPERTIES  AND  ASSETS. 
By  Shares  and  Debentures  in  other  Companies 
(taken  at  or  under  cost) 

Claim    Holdings,  Sundry  Participations  and 
Interests  (taken  at  or  under  cost)  ... 

Real  Estate  and  House  Property  in  Johannes- 
burg   

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  ... 

Sundry  Debtors  ... 

Temporary  Advances  against  Securities  (in- 
cluding Shares  and  Stocks  taken  in) 

Cash  at  Banks  and  in  Hand- 
On  Deposit  Accounts    ...  ^^110,213  13 
On  Current  Accounts  and 

in  Hand    99,715  4 


Cr. 

£534,374 

2 

Q 

212,479 

9 

9 

29,400 

0 

0 

2,140 

0 

0 

413,964 

II 

2 

297,370 

13 

10 

209,928  17 


;^:i,699,657  14  2. 


There  is  a  claim  for  English  Income  Tax,  for  which  the  Company  contends  it  is  not  liable  and  which  it  is  resisting. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1901. 


Or. 

Salaries  of  Managing  Director  of  the  Staffs  of 
the  London,  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Berlin, 
and  Paris  Offices,  and  of  the  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  Departments  (less  fees 
received)  ... 
i<ent  of  Offices  in  London,  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town,  Berlin  and  Paris,  Insurance,  Rates  and 
Taxes 

'able.  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Expenses 
"ravelling  Expenses... 
yCgal  Charges 

tationery.  Printing  and  Advertising 
.uditors'  Fees  (London,  Johannesburg  and  Berlin) 
haritable  and  other  Contributions 
undry  Expenses 
directors'  Fees 

.'ritten  off:  Sundry  Participations 

and  Interests        ...  ;^4,947  6 
Office  Furniture  and 

Fittings    238  ID 

Sundry  Debtors      ...       885  18 


;^34,920  17  10 


6,048 

12 

7 

2,071 

17 

5 

1,149 

15 

5 

798 

18 

2 

2,301 

IS 

II 

560 

9 

0 

714 

6 

2 

3.860 

8 

6 

2,500 

0 

0 

alance,  as  per  Balance  Sheet 


6,071  15  4 
33,389  10  2 

;^94.388    6  6 


By  realised  Profits  on  Sale  of  Shareholdings  and 
Sundry  Receipts  (less  amounts  written  off) 
Dividends  and  Interest  received 
Transfer  and  Bearer  Warrant  Fees  (less  cost  of 
Bearer  Warrants) 


Cr. 

;£'7I,252  O 
22,992  3 

144  2 


;^94,388    6  6. 


V\e  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  in  London  (which  include  the  transactions  in  South  Africa),  and  with  Returns  from 
Branches  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  have  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  presents  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's 
rs,  as  shown  by  such  Books  and  Accounts.    The  whole  of  the  Assets  are  taken  into  the  Balance  Sheet  at  figures  at  or  below  cost. 

We  have  received  proof  of  the  Assets  included  under  the  headings  of  Shares  and  Debentures,  Temporary  Advances,  and  Cash,  those  in  South 
ca  having  been  certified  by  Mr.  Y.  W.  Diamond,  who  has  also  examined  and  certified  to  the  title  of  the  Company  to  the  Investments  in  Real 
ite  and  Claim  Holdings. 

Frederick's  Place,  London,  E.C.,  April  16,  1902.  PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  AND  CO. 
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ZU  Barnato  Consolidated  mines, 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Presented  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  held  at  the  Company's  Head  Office, 
Colonnade  Buildings,  Fox  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1902,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Xa  the  Sliarcholders  \ — 

Gentlemen,— Your  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  the  audited 
Balance-Sheet  containing  a  summary  of  the  properties  and  liabilities  of  the  Com- 
pany, together  with  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  period  from  31st  August, 
1898,  to  the  28th  February,  1902,  accompanied  by  the  Auditors'  Certificate. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  your  Articles  of  Association,  the  Accounts 
and  Report  up  to  the  31st  August,  1890,  would  have  been  laid  before  you  at  a 
meeting  which  was  convened  for  the  24th  October  in  that  year  ;  but  as  you  are  well 
aware,  the  unsettled_  condition  of  affairs,  which  existed  at  the  time  the  meeting  was 
convened,  resulted  in  a  war,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  not  yet  terminated. 
The  return  of  the  major  portion  of  the  population  of  Johannesburg,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  business  which  has  taken  place  since  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
now  permit  your  Directors  to  convene  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  to  receive 
their  Report  and  the  Accounts  made  up  to  a  recent  datei 

CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE  SHARES. -The  nominal  Capital  of  the  Company 
remiins  at  ^Ji, 250,000  m  1,250,000  shares  of  £\  sterling  each.  Of  these  shares, 
1,102,500  have  been  issued,  fully  paid  up,  the  balance  of  147,500  shares  remaining 
in  reserve  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  Accounts. 

PROPERTIES.— The  Claim  and  other  properties  of  the  Company  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement : — 

Properties  and  Interests  at  28th  February,  1932. 


Name  of  Property. 


Alpha  (W.W.R.) 

Alpine  (MooHieV) 

Barraud  &  Dirlv^en  (W.W.R.) 

Max  Levi  (W.  V-'.  R,nd)  .. 

Susan  Jane  (W.  W.  R  nd)  .. 

Molly  Nigel  (Heidelberg)  .. 

Croesus  D.  L.  No,  i(W.\V.R.) 

Croesus  D.  L.  No.  2  (W.W.R.)  [ 
Langlaate       ..       ..  •    ..  [ 

Vogelstruisfontein  (W.W.R.) 
Princess  , , 

Aurora  Deep  Level  ,, 
Lowrey  , , 

Rietfontein  Dip  ,, 
Klipponrtje  ,, 
Zwaartkoppies  ,. 
North  Alpine  and  Princess 

(Moodie's) 
Cohen's  Claims  (Barberton) 

Berlein's  Claims  (Nieel) 
Goodman  &  Potier  (Nigel)  .. 
Mor^e  Block  (    ,,    )  .. 

JMichealis  Block      (    ,,  ).. 


B.L.K.  Syndicate 
'Orkney  Estate. . 


Extent 
at 

31.  8.  '98. 

Since 
1  Sold  or 
j  Floated 

Extent 
at 

28.  2.  '02. 

Interest 
held  by 
Company. 

37 

i 

37 

Whole 

19 
88 

19 

88 

11 

I 

I 

13 

13 

215 

215 

>f 

67 

67 

and  W.  Rt. 

and  W.  Rt. 

85  per  cent. 

T44 

144 

63'75 

13 

and  W.  Rt. 

and  W.^Rt. 

Whole 

309 

3=9 

Two-thirds 

107 

107 

Whole 

47 

I  A 

Transferred  to  Share 

29i 

Account. 

163 

163 

Whole 

64 

6* 

85  per  cent. 

8o 

80 

Whole 

25 

25 

75  per  cent. 

101 

TOI 

and  W.  Rt. 

and  W.  Rt. 

75  per  cent. 

88 

88 

Two-thirds 

72 

12B 

60 

One-third 

71 

71 

One-third 

9 

1,762! 

07i 

293    D.      Transferred  to  Share  Account. 
i,6oD  acres  E.  Transferred  to  Share  Account. 


Note. — W.Rt.  stands  for  Water-right. 

A.  These  claims  were  included  in  flotation  of  Main  Reef  West,  Ltd. 

B.  These  cliims  were  included  in  flotaiion  of  "^ub- Nigel,  Ltd. 

C.  These  clainis  were  included  in  flotation  of  Sub-Nigel.  Ltd. 

D.  These  claims  were,  with  others,  incorporat>-d  in  the  B.L.  K.  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

E.  Tnis  Estate  was  floated  as  the  Orkney  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

-A  reference  to  the  a^ove  statement  will  show  the  changes  which  have  taken 
'place  since  the  last  meeting.  Certain  of  the  claims  have  been  transferred  to  Share 
Account  by  the  inclusion  of  the  properties  in  flotations  which  are  detailed  in  the 
Schedule.  The  B.L.K.  Synd'cate  Claims  and  the  Orkney  Estate  properly  have 
been  transferred  to  Share  Account,  as  they  form  part  of  Companies  duly  registered, 
and  the  holdinKS  of  this  Company  are  represented  in  Shares  brought  up  on  the  asset 
side  of  the  Balance  Sheet.  The  total  of  your  Company's  interest  in  Claims  and 
Mining  Properties,  apart  from  Shareholdings,  appear .  in  the  lialance  Sheet  now 
presented  to  Shareholders  as  1,342  Mining  Claims  with  three  Water-rights.  These 
figures  are  arrived  at  by  a  calculation  of  the  Company's  interest,  as  shown  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  above  .Statement. 

At  the  time  of  closing  the  Accounts,  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the 
acquisition  of  i.eriain  ouUt;<nding  interests  in  some  of  the  properties  in  which  your 
Conii).-iny  did  not  hold  the  wDole. 

No  further  properties  have  been  .icquired  .since  our  last  meeting,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  sales  or  flotations  accounted  for  in  th;  Statement  of  Properties,  on 
properties  or  interests  have  been  dispo.sed  of. 

.\mongst  the  claim  holdings  attention  should  be  specially  drawn  to  the  fol- 
lowing :-- 

LEEUWpnoKT  Farm:  I'rinckss  Block. — This  Property,  consisting  of  107  claims, 
is  considered  by  your  I)irectO''s  to  be  of  a  high  value  as  a  mining  proposition,  and, 
in  dealing  with  the  Comnanv's  other  interests  on  the  same  Farm,  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  flotation  and  development  of  this  block. 

Croesus  and  I.ANijLAAciR  Deej'  Lkvkls.— These  blocks,  amounling  to 
224  ( laims,  with  water-rights  attached,  are  well  situated  deep  levels  of  the  main 
reef. 

RiETFONTEii^  Dii'.  — The  results  obtained  from  the  Rietfontein  A  property 
during  its  crushing  period,  up  t'l  tin:  lime  when  hostiliiies  compelled  the  shutting 
down  of  the  rr.ill,  continued  'i-'Uitfactory.  Active  development  has  for  some  time 
been  resumed  upon  the  kcilfonteiii  A,  and  crushing  has  recently  been  resumed. 
The  value  of  the  reef,  which  dips  into  your  property,  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
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and  your  Directors  hope  to  place  your  holding  of  163  Claims  on  the  dip  of  this  and 
Reitfontein  Estate  properties  in  a  short  time. 

SHARE  HOLDINGS.— Following  the  practice  adopted  in  the  Reports  pre- 
viously presented  to  you,  a  Statement  is  appended  of  the  Share  Holdings  of 
your  Company,  giving  full  details  of  shares  held,  new  shares  acquired,  and  reali- 
sations : — 

Share  Holdings  at  28rH  February,  1902, 


Company. 


rt  S 
bo  ?  ■ 
C  MOO 

o  ,^ 


c  s 

< 


o  o 

O  1) 

si 


to  S  . 
11  8« 


Farm  Leeuwpoort,  Witwatersrand  : —  !  | 

Rand  Central  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd.     ..  |  125,000 
B.  L.  K.  Syndicate,  Ltd.   ..       ..1  10,000 A 

Leeuwpoort  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd.       ..  '  6,267 

Sub-Nigel,  Ltd   1  !    5,250  B 

Main  Reef  West,  Ltd   ;  |  64,286  C 

Consolidated   Main   Reef  Mines  and 

Estate,  Ltd.       ..         .        ..       ,,  >  110,957  i 

l.indum  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.        ..        ,.  67,337 
Jumpers  Deep,  Ltd.        ..        ..       ..       36,920    I  7,384 

Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.        ..        ..        ..  '  312,922    !  i,o8S 

Chimes  Mines.  Ltd.        ..       ..       ..     325,000  { 

Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Ltd.  . .        6,625  875 
Normandy  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.       ..      64,890  \ 
Orkney  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd.  . .       ..       ..  1 100,000  E 


'I0.957 

20,OCO 

62,9ioD 


125,000  • 

10,003  ■ 

6,267  ' 

3,250  \ 

64,286 

t 

67,337  \ 

24,304  , 

251,103  I 

323,003  ; 

7,500  ; 

64,890  * 

100,000 


-i 


A.  Shares  received  for  half-interest 
Claims. 


Syndicate,  which  upon  flotation  held  io8i 


B.  Shares  received  for  interest  in  21  Claims,  portion  of  Goodman  and  Potter  antf 

whole  of  Michaelis  Blocks.  ]! 

C.  50,000  fully  paid  shares  received  for  interest  in  76!  Claims,  known  as  Aurora  DeepI 

Level  and  Lowrey  Blocks,  and  14,286  subscribed  at  40s.  per  share. 

D.  Being  as  to  io,9to  shares,  balance  due  to  others  under  original  agreements,  anti 

as  to  52,000  for  shares  sold. 

E.  75,000  fuUv  paid  shares  received  for  Orkney  Estate,  Klerksdorp,  and  25,ocx)^ 

shares  subscribed  at  par. 

RAND  CENTRAL  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. -The  interest  of  your  Com 
pany  in  the  Rand  Centrdl  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  remains  as  heretof.ue  :  125,000 
shares  out  of  an  issued  capital  of  .^200,000.  The  property,  consisting  0(240  Claims 
on  the  farm  Leeuwport,  is  on  the  immediate  dip  of  ttie  main  reef  in  the  eastern  sec 
tion  of  the  Witswatersran  J.  The  developments  of  the  properties  on  the  outcrop  of 
this  holding  continue  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  property  of  the  Rand  Central  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  m:iy  be  considered  as  ripe  for  immediate  development. 

B.L.K.  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED.— The  holding  of  your  Company  in  the 
B.L.K.  Syndicate,  Limited,  remains  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  although  it 
appears  now  as  a  share  holding  instead  of  a  cUini  hoMing.  Your  Company's 
interest  is  10,000  shares  out  of  a  total  of  20,003  shares.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
interests  were  obtained  included  a  provision  that  the  holders  of  this  half  interest 
should  provide  such  sums  as  wrre  required  for  the  acquisition  of  further  claims  and 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  property  until  the  Syndicate  should  have  floated  its  interest 
into  a  working  company.  On  this  account  your  Directors  have  advanced  such  sums 
as  were  necessary  for  payment  of  licences  and  the  like,  and  the  amounts  payable  on 
this  account  form  a  first  charge  on  the  Syndicate's  assets  when  disposed  of  The 
amounts  are  thus  thoroughly  well  secured.  The  Syndicate's  property  consists  of 
293  claims  on  the  farm  J/eeuwpoort,  together  with  water-right  attached  to  those 
claims.  The  claims  are  in  the  immeai  tte  vicinity  of  the  Rand  Central  holding,  and 
your  Directors  anticipate  th.y  will  be  converted  into  a  hhire  holding  in  a  working 
Company  at  an  early  date. 

LEEUWPOORT  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED.— Your  Com- 
pany holds  6.267  shares  in  this  Company.  The  property  of  the  Leeuwpoort  Gold 
-Mining  Company,  Limited,  is  also  situated  on  the  .same  farm,  and  will  share  the 
benefit  of  the  favourable  developments  indicated  above. 

SUBNIGEL,  LIMITED.— A  portion  of  the  claims  held  by  your  Company  in  the  ^ 
Nigel  district  have  been  included  in  the  Sub-Nigel,  Limited,  an'.!  5,250  share: 
received  as  a  purchase  price. 

MAIN  REEF  WEST,  LIMITED.-  The  hoUlitig  of  your  Company  in  the  Main 
Reef  West,  Limited,  amounts  to  64,286  shares,  being  partly  shares  received  as  the 
purchase  price  for  your  interest  in  76.I.  claims  formerly  appearing  .-is  a  claim  property 
in  your  assets,  and  which  have  been  disposed  of  to  the  Main  Reef  West,  Limited. 
An  additional  14,286  shares  were  subscribed  for  by  your  Company  upon  the  flotation 
making  a  total  holding  of  64,286  shires.  The  total  claim  holding  of  the  Main  Reef 
West  is  344^  claims  in  extent,  situated  on  the  farm  Paardekraal,  on  the  immediate 
dip,  and  forming  the  deep  level  of  the  well-known  New  Unified  and  Consolidated 
Main  Reef  Mines.  The  work  of  development  on  th^s  property  was  commenced 
before  the  war  by  the  starting  of  a  shaft,  and  a  joint  shaft  in  conjunction  with  the 
adjoinin,g  owners.  The  work  of  sinking  has  necessarily  been  interrupted  duiing  the 
war,  but  has  been  rc.umed,  and  will  be  energetically  carried  on  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit.  The  disposal  of  your  Company's  interest  in  tiie  claims  put  into  this 
flotation  on  the  terms  named,  is  considered  by  your  Directors  as  a  very  satisfactory 
business  for  your  Company,  the  holding  having  been  of  in.sulficient  .size  to  be  dealt^j' 
with  as  a  separate  mining  proposition. 

CONSOLIDATED  MAIN  REEF  MINES  AND  EST.\TE,  LIMITED. 
As  statett  to  vni  at  the  last  tlcneral  .Meeting,  your  Company's  holding  in  this  Mine  0 
was  dispo-ed  of  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  and  the  item  merely  appears  in  the  State 
inent  of  Share  Holdings  as  having  been  tlisposed  of.    The  profit  on  the  transaction 
is  included  in  the  Profit  on  .Shares  Realised  appearing  in  the  Accounts. 

LINDUM  GOLD  MINES,  LIM  IT1';D.— The  shareholding  in  this  CompanJit 
remains  at  67,137  shares,  as  previously  reported  to  you.    .Since  the  date  of  the  last  i 
Report,  negotiations  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  progress  for  the  acquisi  ' 
tion  of  adjoining  ground,  in  order  that  the  exploitation  and  development  of  tin 
property  may  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  and  to  the  best  advantage.    The  negoti.i 
tions  will  probably  result  in  a  scheme  being  laid  before  the  shareliolders  of  the 't 
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idum  Company  for  their  participation  in  two  Comoanies  dealing  with  well  laid- 
:  blocks  of  .^ound  which  can  be  developed  as  deep  level  propositions.  The 
rkingof  the  main  reef  on  Randfontein,  of  which  this  property  forms  the  deep 
el,  justifies  the  most  favourable  forecast  being  made  of  the  value  of  your  holding 
this  property. 

fUMPERS  DEEP,  LIMITED.— The  shareholding  in  this  Company  is  now 
304  shares,  the  difference  between  the  holdmg  in  the  last  Report  being  accounted 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  reserve  shares  and  the  disposal  of  a  block 
shares  during  the  period  under  review.  Prior  to  the  partial  realisation  of  this 
Iding,  a  dividend,  which  appears  in  the  accounts,  was  received,  being  at  the  rate 
20  per  cent,  on  a  holding  of  44,304  shares. 

FERREIRA  DEEP,  LIMITED.— Certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  your 
Iding  in  this  Company.  The  settlement  of  the  contracts  under  which  this  Coni- 
ly  acquired  its  interest  in  the  ground  comprised  in  the  property  of  the  Ferreira 
ep.  Limited,  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  last  Report  presented  to  you. 
ur  share  holding  as  at  the  3tst  .\ugiist,  1S98,  stood  at  312,922  shares  ;  there  were 
88  shares  returned  to  this  Company  in  connection  with  its  proportion  of  the 

000  shares  mentioned  at  your  last  meeting,  and  10,910  shares  had  to  be  provided 
your  Company  in  final  settlement  of  the  interests  disposed  of  under  the  original 
rchasing  agreements,  thus  leaving  the  actual  shareholding  of  the  Company  at 
Ijioo  in  place  of  312,922  as  at  first  anticipated.  Since  this  final  sectlement  was 
ived  at,  your  directors  have  disposed  of  52,000  shares  by  sale,  realising  a  profit 
^205,269  IS.  6d.    Your  shareholding  now  is  251,100. 

\fter  the  long  period  of  idleness  caused  by  the  war,  the  Ferreira  Deep  battery 
tarted  milling  with  50  stamps  on  the  3rd  March.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible 
ir  the  occupation  of  Johannesburg,  development  work  was  restarted  on  the 
ne  ;  and  during  the  months  which  elapsed  before  permission  to  start  a  portion 
the  mill  was  accorded,  every  advantage  was  taken  by  the  management  to  add  to 
ore  reserves  and  to  put  the  Mine  into  the  best  possible  condition  to  resume  pro- 
:tion.  The  prospects  of  the  Mine  with  the  resumption  of  milling  are  considered 
St  satisfactory,  and  the  profits  which  will  accrue  from  the  working  will  certainly 
ce  the  Ferreira  Deep  in  the  position  of  paying  substantial  dividends  to  its  share- 
ders.  The  Rep  >rt  and  Accounts  of  the  Mine  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  your 
•ectors  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  prospects  and  the  future  of  the  property, 
t  for  the  interruption  of  work  caused  by  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  would 
re  received  very  substantial  dividends  upon  your  holding. 

:HIMES  MINES.  LIMITED.— This  interest  appears  as  a  share  holding,  but 
nprises  the  whole  of  the  Company,  the  propertj' of  wtiich  is  510  claims  on  the 

1  of  the  New  Kleinfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  In  previous  reports, 
1  details  have  been  given  to  you  of  the  reefs  found  upon  the  property  and 

demonstration  of  their  being  the  main  reef  serias  has  been  fully  con- 
aed  by  the  operations  of  the  outcrop  companies  and  bv  the  exploratory 
rk  done  on  deep  levels  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Under  the  circum- 
nces  existing  during  the  past  three  years,  it  has  been  impossible  for  your 
rectors  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  work  on  this  property.  Since  the 
umption  of  business  in  Johannesburg,  the  proposals  which  had  been  considered 
forming  one  or  more  companies,  to  include  this  property,  have  been  re-taken  in 
id,  and  a  large  scheme  embracing  the  amalgamation  of  c  onsiderable  portions  of 
lund  from  properties  on  the  western  boundaries  has  been  formulated.  The 
erne  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  maybe  stated  that  'he  objects  sought  to  be 
^ined  are  the  inclusion  of  sufficient  ground  to  make,  with  the  property  of  this 
mpany,  a  block  of,  approximately,  700  claims.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  the 
erne  is  carried  out,  the  formation  of  two  Companies  to  work  this  block  of  ground 
1  be  necessary,  and  such  Companies  will  have  to  be  provided  with  adequate 
rkiog  capital  amounting  to  about  ^400,000  each.  In  the  event  of  the  negotia- 
is  being  satisfactorily  concluded,  your  Directors  will  join  in  the  provision  of  the 
h  necessary  for  working  capitals.  The  conclusion  of  a  working  scheme  for  the 
iloitation  of  the  valuable  block  o:  ground  held  by  you  in  the  Chimes  Mines  will 
eive  the  most  careful  attention  from  your  Board. 

)ELAGOA  BAY  LANDS  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED.— Your  share  holding 
this  Company  now  stands  at  7.500,  as  compared  with  6, "25  at  the  date  of  the 
t  account-s.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  during  the  period  covered 
the  Accounts  has  prevented  the  development  of  this  Syndicate's  large  holdings 
Lourenco  Marques.  Your  Directors  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
perries  held  by  the  Delagja  Bay  Lands  Syndicate  are  of  very  large  value,  and 
t  the  investment  will  be  one  of  a  most  profitable  nature. 

ACCOUNTS. — The  Accounts  submitted  are  brought  up  to  the  28th  February, 
.2.  in  compliance  with  the  Articles  of  Association.  The  profit  of  .£268,18255., 
ich  has  been  made  during  the  period  under  review,  arises  principally  from  the 
lisation  of  some  of  your  holdings  in  other  Companies,  viz.  : — 

Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate,  Limited. 

Ferreiri  Deep,  Limited. 

Jumpers  Deep,  Limited, 
eference  to  the  schedule  of  Share  Assets,  incorporated  in  this  Report,  will  show 
realisations  made.  The  proceeds  of  these  Sales  have  been  applied  in  a  great 
asure  to  the  extinction  of  the  Company's  liabilities,  which  at  the  date  of  our  last 
port  stood  approximately  at  ^432,000.  The  Balance  of  profit  carried  forward  is 
our;  ted  for  as  follows  : — 
nvestments.  — 

Claims,  water-rights  and  shares,  as  per  Balance  Sheet       ..  ;£i,307,23o    i  o 
'ash  and  Cash  Assets — 
Cash  in  hand  and  owing   232,299  11  8 

539,529  »2  8 

ss  : — 

Liabilities  as  per  Balance  .Sheet,  including 
uncalled  Working  Capital  in  various 
Companies   .£168,847    7  8 

Capital  Issued    ..    ..   1,102,300   o  o 

  1,271,347    7  8 

;£268,l82      5  O 

XAIM  LICEN.5ES. — Your  Directors  have  paid  to  the  Government  of  the  late 
:>ublic  up  to  the  31st  March,  1930,  but  no  payment  under  this  head  has  since 
n  made,  as  the  question  of  liability  for  same  during  the  war  period  is  still  an 
n  one.  Your  Directors  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  intimation  made 
the  Chamber  of  Mines  by  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  that  payment  of 
m  licenses  might  be  deferred  until  a  date  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  As  a 
:ter  of  account,  however,  provision  has  been  made  for  tlie  full  amount  of  the 
mses  as  a  contingent  liability,  and,  although  it  appears  in  your  Balance  Sheet  it 
inticipated  that  considerable  rebate  will  be  made  when  the  question  of  payment 
inally  adjusted. 

expenditure  during  the  war  period  w.as  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  principal 
OS  being  your  Company's  contribution  in  conjunction  with  other  mining  com- 
lies,  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  decision  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  men 
ict  as  mine  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  on  the  Witwatersrand  district, 
n  presen-ing  the  shareholders  with  this  report  and  the  statement  of  accounts  of 
I  Company,  the  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  their  attention  to  the 
iroved  condition  of  affairs  since  the  last  meeting. 

[t  is  apparent  from  the  accounts  that  considerable  profits  have  been  realised, 
i.bling  the  cash  liabilities  of  the  Company  to  be  discharged,  but  the  actual  benefits 
,ired  to  the  shareholders  by  the  enormous  increment  in  value  of  their  assets, 
I  fits  in  respect  of  which  are  certain  t»  accrue,  are  much  in  excess  of  the  small 
I  >unt  so  far  realised.    The  Board  is  sure  of  the  continued  p-ogress  oftheCom- 

y,  and  feels  confident  that  shareholders  will  derive  very  considerable  profits  from 

ir  investment. 

>IR ECTORS.— There  has  been  no  alteration  as  regards  the  Permanent 
ectors  of  the  Company,  who  are  still  represented  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Joel,  J.  Joel 
H.  I.  Barnato. 

fr.  Carl  Ifanaii  has  joined  the  Directorate,  and  has  b;en  appointed  to  the 
tion  of  .\  , ting  Chairmin  of  the  Board  d'jring  the  absence  from  South  Africa  of 
Chairman,  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel.  .Messrs.  C.  F.  B.  Wollaston  and  W.  L.  Hamilton 
e  resigned  their  seats  on  the  Directorate,  and  Mr.  E.  Hancock  has  become 
lualified.  , 


AUDITORS.— In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Messrs.  J.  P. 
O'Reilly  and  John  Moon,  the  present  auditors  of  the  Company,  retire.  Vou  are 
re(|uested  to  fix  their  remuneration  and  to  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CARL  HANAU, 
HAROLD  F.  STRANGE, 
K.  P.  SOLOMON, 
I.  MUNRO, 
H.  R.  CALVERT, 
CHARLES  MARX, 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  I  nvestment  Co.,  Ltd., 

per  K.  V.  MIDDLETON, 
Johannesburg,  Secretaries. 
8th  March,  190J. 


Directors. 


BALANCE  SHEET  AT  28th  FEBRUARY,  1902. 

LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 

1,250,000  Shares  of /^i  each  ..        ..    .£1,250,000   o  o 
Less  147,503      ,,         ,,         in  reserve        147,500   o  o 

— —  ;£l,IO2,5O0    o  o 

Sundry  Shares  subscribed  for — 

Chimes  Mines,  Ltd   33,84+    9  4 

Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Ltd.  r,50o    o  o 

Main  Reef  West,  Ltd   25,714  16  .0 

Orkney  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd.        ..       ..  21,923    3  10 

  82,982    9  2 

I  .icences  — 

Provision  for  payment  of  Claim  Li- 
cences from  1st  April,  1900,  to  date  ^2,413    5  o 
Rand  Central  (iold  Mines,  Ltd.— 

Loan  on  Deposit  and  interest         ..  70,734    4  9 

Orkne>  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd.—  _^ 

Revenue   collected   on    account  of 

this  Company  ..        ..        ..  1*369    6  6 

Directors' Fees  (unpaid)  ..        ..  1,000   o  o 

Sundry  Creditors   348    2  3 

Profit  and  Loss  .\ccount — 

Balance   268,182    5  o 

539,529  12  8 


ASSETS. 

By  Claims  and  Water-rights — 

1,342  Mining  Claims  and  3  Water-rights 
Shares 

B.  L.  K.  Syndicate,  Limited 
Chimes  Mines,  Limited 
Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate, 

Limited 
Ferreira  Deep,  Tamited 
Jumpers  Deep,  Limited 
Leeuwpoort  G.  M.  Co.,  Limited 
Lindum  G.  Mines,  Limited 
Main  ReefWest,  Limited 
Normandy    Exploration  Co., 

Limited 
Orkney  G.M.  Co.,  Limited 
Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
Sub-Nigel  G.M.  Co.,  Limited 


^220,415  II 
1,085,076  8 


10,000 
325,000 
7,500 

251,100 
24.304 
6,267 
67.3  i7 
64,286 
64,890 


Shares  of  £i 


100,000 
125,000 

3,250 


Cyferfontein  Coal  Mine,  Leasehold  . . 
Sundry  Debtors — 

Advances  to  Mining  Companies  . . 

Sundry  Persons 


;£t4,456    I  5 
3,586  16  II 


Cash  in  London  and  Johannesburg 
Shares  Realised — 

Shares  sold  on  the  London  Stock 
change,  proceeds  not  yet  received 


1,73s 


18,042  18 
72,756  13 


Ex- 


.£tiS39.529  12  8 


(Signed)  CARL  HANAU,  1  j.-.,.^,^^^ 

HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  ( 
(Signed)  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Limited, 

Secretaries, 
per  R.  V.  MIDDLETON. 

We  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Barnato 
Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  and  that  the  above  Balance-Sheet  is  a  true  and 
correct  Slatement  of  ihe  position  of  the  Company  at  the  28th  February,  1902.  We 
have  also  verified  the  Securities. 


Johannesburg,  8th  March,  1902. 


(Signed)  J.  P.  O'REILLY,  \  Auditors 
JOHN  MOON,    ;  Auditors. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  fop  period  1st  SEPTEMBER, 

1898,  to  28th  FEBRUARY,  1902. 

DEBIT. 

To  Balance  from  hast  Account      . .        . .        . .       . .  . .  .£29,257  14  2 

Audit  Fees  to  31st  August,  1898      ..       ..        ..  ..        ..  78  15  o 

Bewaarplaatsen  Expen-es      ..        ..        ..       ..  ..        ..  35  t5  o 

Consulting  Engineer's  Fees   ..        ..        ..        ..  ..        ..  29  17  o 

Directors'  Fees  . .        . .       . .        . .       . .       . .  . .       . .  6,733    6  8 

General  Charges          ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  ..        ..  1,054  '7  9 

Interest,  Discount,  and  Exchange  ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  10,751    8  4 

Legal  Expenses  . .        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  321  16  4 

London  Office  Expenses        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..       ..  2,524  18  7 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Advertising       ..       ..  ..        ..  192  14  z 

Salaries    ..                 ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  ..        ..  2,944  13  5 

Mine  Guard  Expenses  . .        ..        ..        ..       ..  ..       ..  364  19  10 

.Special  Charges  (Donations)  ..        ..        ..       ..  ..       ..  509  19  5 

Stores  .Account   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  ..        ..  139  16  o 

Balance  carried  forward        ..       ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  268,182    5  o 

;£323,i22  16  a 


CREDIT. 

By  Share  Realizations — 

Profit  on  Shares  sold  . .  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ^£314, 534   o  8 

Dividends  — 

Dividends  on  Shares  held  by  Company  ..       ..       ..       ..       8,588  16  o 

;£323,I22  16  8 


Directors. 


(Signed)   CARL  HAN.\U, 

HAROLD  F.  STRANGE, ) 
.,         Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Limited,  Secretaries, 
per  R.  V.  MIDDLETON. 

Examined  and  found  correct, 
johatinesburg,  8th  March,  1902. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  O'REILLY,!  v„j;,„_ 
JOHN  .MOON,    ;  -^"ditors. 
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The   Saturday  Review. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD'S 

NEW  NOVEL.    JUST  OUT. 

WOODSIDE  FARM. 

Now  Ready  at  the  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WOODSIDE  FARM. 

"Mrs.  Clifford's  story  achieves  its  proper  destiny.     We  read  scenes 
graphically  told ;  we  are  conscious  of  an  easy  and  assured  step  from 
first  to  last ;  'we  are  carried  along  from  chapter  to  chapter,  becattse  the 
authoress  is  an  artist  who  knows  how  to  enchain  our  attention.''^ 

Daily  Telegraph. 

WOODSIDE  FARM. 

By  Mrs.  CLIFFORD. 

READY  TO-DAY. 

SEVEN  LADIES  AND  AN 

OFFER  OF  MARRIAGE. 

By   MAMIE  BOWLES, 

Author  of  "The  Amazing  Lady"  and  "Gillette's  Marriage." 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  Book  for  Book-lovers.     Published  Next  Week. 

EDITION   STRICTLY  LIMITED. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE 


By  COUNT  BALDESAR  CASTIQLIONE. 

[Translated  and  Annotated  by  L.  E.  Opdvcke. 

With    SEVENTY- ONE     PORTRAITS     and  FIFTEEN 
AUTOGRAPHS.      Price  £1  3s.  net. 

The  celebrated  Italian  classic  is  here  presented  in  elaborate  fashion, 
7iewly  translated,  and  illustrated  by  "jl  reproductions  of  paintings, 
drawings,  reliefs,  and  medals,  by  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Leonardo,  Cellini,  and  others. 


Apply  to   the   Publishers  or   to   your  own   Bookseller  for  a 

FULL  PROSPECTUS. 


IN  DUCKWORTH'S  GREENBACK  LIBRARY. 
EL  OMBU.     By  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of 

Paper,  is.  6d.  net  ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 
"  Nature  in  T)ownland,"  "  liirds  and  Man,"  &c. 
"The  atmosphere  of  this  story  makes  the  critical  reader  sniff  with  pleasure." 

Daily  Chrotiicli'. 

TWENTY-SIX  MEN  AND  A  GIRL.    By  Maxim 

GoiiKv.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

STATE  TRIALS.  Political  and  Social.  Selected 

and  Edited  liy  H.  L  Stephen.    4  Photogravures.    4  vols.  10=.  net.  ((.and 
II..  ss.  net,  III.  and  IV.,  5s.  net  ) 
"  Most  novels  are  not  in  the  running  at  M."  —Academy. 

"THE  JOY  OF  LIFE." 

THE  ROAD-MENDER.    By  Michael  Faikless. 


as.  6d.  net. 


THE  SKCONIJ  IMPRE.SSION  IS  NOW  READY. 


JUST  PUm.ISHED. 

THE  LESSON  OF  EVOLUTION.    By  Frederick 

Woi.i.AM ON  Mil  I  TON,  K.K.S.    (  r.iwn  :',vi>.  ss.  6(1.  net. 

I;Y  TIIK  SAME  AIITHOK. 

DARWINISM  AND  LAMARCKISM  OLD  AND  NCW. 

By  F.  VV.  Hu  r  t  ON,  I'.K.S.  Witli  a  PliotOKravure  tl\)rtr:iit  t)f  Lamarck. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  td.  net. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  fJardcn. 


From  MR.  MURRAY'S  List. 


JUST  OUT. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 


No.  20. 


MAY,  1902.  2s.  6(1.  net. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES- 
MR.  RHODES  AND  GREATER  OXFORD. 
ON  THE  LINE. 

A  FOOTNOTE  TO  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  .SYDNEY  BROOKS 

THE  CORONATION  AND  THE  PSEUDO-JACOBITES.       W.  C.  MACPHERSON 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL.  CLOUDESLEY  BRBRETON 

THE  AUSTRO-CERMAN  PRESS.  MAURICE  A.  GEROTIIWOHL 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM,  MAKER  OF  MUSIC.  (With  Portrait)— DON ALD  F.  TOVEY 
SPEAKING  TO  THE  PSALTERY.  (With  Musk)-IY.  B.  YEATS 

THE  SHELL  OF  LEONARDO:  \\.(Illiistrated.)-TH  EODORE  ANDREA  COOK 
ART  AND  RELIGION.  ROGER  E.  FRY 

AN  UNKNOWN  HUMOURIST.  E.  V.  LUCAS 

TEN  CHARACTERS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  W.  J.  DE  LA  MARl 

(Waller  Ramal) 

DANNY:  XII.-XXI.  ALFRED  OLLIVANT 


A  FOREIGN  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND 

IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  GEORGE  I.  AND  GEORGE  II.  Translated  b; 
Madame  van  Muvden.  Large  crown  8vo.  With  a  Photogravure  Plate  anc 
many  other  Illustrations,    ios.6d.net.  [yusi  out. 

An  account  of  London  and  England,  written  during  the  years  1725-1729,  b; 
Monsieur  C6sar  de  Saussure,  a  descendant  of  the  French  family  of  that  name,  wh( 
came  over  to  this  country  for  an  educational  vibit,  and  wrote  a  continuous  an( 
detailed  account  of  what  he  saw  and  did. 

As  he  had  introductions  to  members  of  the  best  Society  in  London,  he  had  ampl' 
opportunities  of  studying  and  desctibir.g  English  life  at  that  time,  and  one  of  th( 
principal  features  of  his  narrative  is  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  at  thi 
Coronation  of  George  II.,  at  which  M.  de  Saussure  was  present.  1 


SAVAGE    ISLAND.    An  Account  of  ^ 

Miss'on  to  Niuc  and  Tonga  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  Basil  Thomson,  latj 
H.M.  Special  Commissioner.  With  Map  and  Illuitrations.  Crown  8vo 
7s.  6d.  net.  [J  us  I  out. 

DANGEROUS   TRADES.     The  His 

torical.  Social  and  Legal  Aspects  of  Industrial  Occupations  as  affecting  Publi^ 
Health.  By  a  Number  of  Experts.  Edited  by  Dr.  T.  Oliver,  M. A.,  M.D. 
F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Expert  on  the  White  Lead,  Dangerous  Trades,  Pottery 
and  Lucifer  Match  Committees  of  the  Home  Office  ;  Professor  of  Physiology 
University  of  Durham  ;  Physici.in  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    25s.net.         [Ready  next  week,  i 


CUCHULAIN  OF  MUIRTHEMNE 

The  Story  of  the  Men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster.  Arranged  and  put  inti 
English  by  Lady  Gregory.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  B.  Yea-is.  Largi 
crown  Svo.  6s.  net.  [/"si  out. 


THE 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 

LIFE    OF  JOHN  WILLiAIVI 


WALSHE,  F.S.A.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  Montgo.meky  Car 
MICHAEL,  Author  of  "  In  Tuscany,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

[Ready  next  ivcek. 

This  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  purports  to  be  toI( 
by  the  Scholar's  Son,  and  wnile  dealing  largely  with  matters  of  purely  humar 
interest,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  relating]  to  Franciscan  studies  and  thi 
deeper  side  of  Roman  Catholic  Mysticism. 

WE    ARE    SEVEN.    Half-hours  on  the 

Stage,  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Hamilton  AiD6,;Author  of  "The  Shares  of  tb 
World."    Crown  Svo.  4s.  net.  [/ust  cut. 


TWO  NEW  SIX=SH1LLING  OVELS. 


THE  SHADOWY  THIRD. 


HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 


Author  of  "  John  Charity,"  c&c. 


[fust  out. 


THE  V/ILLEY  OF  OECISiON. 


EDITH  WHARTON, 


Author  of  "A  (Jift  from  the  Grave," 


'  ("racial  Instances,"  &c. 

[fust  out. 


"   The  promise  of  earlier  work  is  more  than  fulfilled  It  is  as  if  a  singer 

with  :i  beautiful  voice  but  an  unccitain  ear  had  trained  herself  at  last  10  sing  dead 

in  tunc   As  in  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  of  llie  pl.inless  charm  of  which  we  are  ofter 

reminded,  there  are  endless  episodes,  and  these  are  so  delightful  that  we  forget  th« 
hero  altogether.    The  fascinating  tale  of  Mirandolina  might  woo  a  gentleman  tc 

forget  his  dinner  and  a  I  idy  ht;r  afternoon  tea  Everywhere  there  are  words  thai 

arrest  and  hold  us  -words  that  we  long  10  keep—'  a  vision  of  w.aste  riches  adrift  01 
the  dim  seas  of  chance.'       ?  ifites. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


BEOISTBBJtD  AS  A  NBWSFAFEB. 
JPrinted  lor  the  Proprietors  by  SpoTriswooi>it  &  Co.  I.  i  o.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  bv  Fkiiderick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  Office,  33  Soutuamptoii 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  id  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  3  .Uay,  1902. 
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IV beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury  vi^as  in  great  spirits  at  the  Albert  Hall 
an  Wednesday.  There  was  much  more  vigour  in  his 
speech  than  he  has  sometimes  shown  of  late.  The 
Primrose  League  seems  to  invigorate  Lord  Salisbury. 
Probably  the  explanation  is  that  on  Primrose  League 
3Ccasions  he  has  to  speak  only  on  the  greatest  questions 
3f  imperial  policy.  He  has  not  to  worry  himself  with 
:he  early  closing  of  shops  or  with  temperance  or  other 
tyrannical  projects  which  so  much  disturb  him.  He 
lad  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  war  or  on  peace, 
laturally,  but  the  tone  of  what  he  did  say  was 
■eassuring.  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  reverse  of  pessimistic 
is  to  British  prospects.  He  seems  to  fear  nothing  but 
:he  possibility  of  a  little  too  much  hurry. 

Necessarily  he  conveyed  no  hint  as  to  the  terms 
vhich  have  been  offered  to  the  Boers,  though  he 
nsisted  that  it  will  never  again  be  in  the  power 
>f  the  Boers  to  jeopardise  British  supremacy  in 
south  Africa.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Kitchener 
ippears  to  have  sent  the  Boer  leaders  back  to  their 
:omrnandos  with  assurances  which  foreshadow  some 
nodification  of  the  attitude  hitherto  taken  up  by  the 
British  Government.  What  those  assurances  amount 
0  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  judging  by  the  apparent 
;agerness  of  the  leaders  to  convince  the  commandos 
hat  a  unique  opportunity  now  presents  itself  for 
lonourable  surrender  we  imagine  they  are  not 
vhoUy  to  be  dissociated  from  the  Coronation.  In 
)rdinary  circumstances  Great  Britain  would  be  in 
10  mood  to  amnesty  rebels,  but  there  is  no  reason 
vhy  the  King  should  not  seize  the  occasion  of  the 
Zloronation  to  exercise  a  clemency  universally  ob- 
jerved  at  such  a  time.  If  some  such  hint  has 
jeen  thrown  out  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  taken  by  the 
3oer  leaders,  a  good  many  difficulties  will  have  been 
•emoved.  If  the  Boers  in  the  field  are  recalcitrant  and 
)eace  does  not  come  before  the  Coronation,  then 
imnesty  may  be  out  of  the  question.  Hence  the 
inxiety  of  the  leaders  to  meet  at  Vereeniging  at  the 


earliest  possible  moment,  but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that 
they  will  have  completed  the  work  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  commandos  by  the  15th  inst.,  the  date  originally 
fixed. 

The  Boer  desire  for  peace  should  be  quickened  by  events 
in  the  field.  Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  and  other  reports 
account  for  400  Boers  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  In 
every  direction  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  The 
region  west  of  Klerksdorp  has  been  cleared  by  General 
Ian  Hamilton,  and  is  now,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, "  denied  to  the  enemy  thus  facilitating 
future  operations".  Ookiep,  in  the  north- west  of  Cape 
Colony,  which  has  kept  a  much  superior  force  at  bay 
for  the  past  month,  has  been  relieved  from  Port 
Nolloth,  and  the  enemy  consisting  of  Transvaalers  and 
rebels  have  been  driven  south.  Their  escape,  but  for  the 
extent  of  country  which  has  to  be  guarded  by  General 
French,  ought  to  be  impossible.  The  real  event  of  the 
week,  however,  has  been  the  new  drive  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  resulting  in  ten  killed  and  221 
captured  between  the  railway  and  the  Liebenberg  Vlei. 
These  were  among  the  most  irreconcileable  of  the 
enemy  in  the  colony.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  extent  of  country  covered  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000  square  miles.  Against  the  railway  blockhouses 
the  Boers  could  not  hope  to  do  much,  on  the  east  the 
drifts  of  the  Liebenberg  Vlei  were  strongly  held  by 
General  Barker,  the  position  on  the  south  being  held 
by  General  Elliott.  Starting  from  the  north  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  drive  covered  the  50  miles  between 
the  Frankfort-Heilbron-Vredefort  line  and  the  Kroon- 
stadt-Liebenberg  line  between  dawn  and  the  afternoon. 
So  satisfactory  was  the  drive  that  on  the  British  side 
there  were  no  casualties. 

Worse  than  anything  that  the  most  pessimistic  could 
have  anticipated  is  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  various  North  Atlantic  shipping  com- 
panies, with  the  White  Star  Line  at  their  head.  For 
the  sake  of  ;^34, 000,000  six  British  companies  have 
handed  over  five-sevenths  of  their  control  to  the 
American  trust,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  compact  which 
binds  them  with  hoops  of  steel  for  the  next  ten  years, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Pirrie  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the 
combine  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  British  shipping. 
That  the  six  shipping  companies  had  handed  over  vital 
British  interests  to  the  Morgan  syndicate  was  never  in 
doubt,  solemn  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.   What  we  did  not  foresee  was  that  the  trust 
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would  not  be  content  with  acquiring  control  of  so 
large  a  part  of  British  shipping  but  would  entrap  the 
leading  firm  of  British  shipbuilders  also.  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wolff's  undertaking,  on  conditions  which 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  satisfying,  to  build  for  only 
one  other  body  is  simply  amazing  ;  that  other  body  is 
the  Hamburg-American  line  ;  obviously  the  same  high 
patriotism  which  has  influenced  the  shipping  companies 
has  been  operative  with  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff, 
The  first  effect  of  the  agreement  will  be  to  transfer 
dividends  to  America ;  the  second,  unless  some 
strenuous  action  is  taken  to  save  the  leading  firms  that 
remain,  the  ruin  of  the  British  North  Atlantic  shipping 
traffic.  What  steps  do  the  Government  purpose  to 
take  now  that  they  can  no  longer  plead  official  ignorance 
of  the  facts  ? 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  arrears  in  shipbuilding,  issued  this  week, 
is  a  document  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  read  a  good 
deal.  It  shows  that  the  Admiralty  has  fallen  behind  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
over  which  it  had  no  control.  Amongst  these  are  the 
engineers'  strike  in  1897,  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved armour-plate  rendering  necessary  new  machinery, 
and  the  failure  of  two  shipbuilding  firms.  To  that 
extent  the  Admiralty  was  unable  to  help  itself,  but 
what  the  man  of  affairs  wants  to  know  is  how  far  have 
the  responsible  authorities  taken  pains  to  make  up 
leeway.  Apparently  the  effort  was  regarded  as  hopeless, 
and  has  therefore  not  been  made.  Is  that  a  condition 
of  things  which  satisfies  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  ?  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  report  it  does.  We  venture  to  think  he  would  not 
have  been  content  with  it  in  his  pre-official  days.  If  it 
really  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  to  make 
good  lost  ground  in  so  vital  a  matter,  either  there 
is  something  sadly  lacking  in  the  Admiralty  arrange- 
ments or  the  country  is  building  ships  to  the  level  of  its 
capacity — a  conclusion  which  is  hardly  less  disquieting 
than  Admiralty  incompetence. 

Opinion  concerning  the  Colonial  Conferences  which 
are  to  follow  the  Coronation  is  rapidly  crystallising. 
The  whole  Empire  is  awakening  to  consciousness  that 
great  issues  hang  upon  the  deliberations  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  Premiers.  Mr.  Deakin, 
the  Attorney-General  of  Australia,  said  in  Melbourne  on 
Monday  that  Mr.  Barton  was  leaving  on  the  greatest 
mission  that  had  ever  gone  from  Australia  and  Mr.  Barton 
himself  assured  the  gathering  that  the  Conferences  will 
be  no  mere  appendix  to  a  series  of  festivities.  In  1897 
the  colonial  representatives  undertook  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  further  the  cause  of  Imperial  solidarity  :  much 
has  happened  since,  and  1902  will  show  how  far  we 
have  drawn  nearer  to  the  reality  of  Federation.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  some  straight  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers  whilst  they  are  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  coming  to  London  in  a 
very  business-like  mood  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
various  utterances.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  especially  will 
have  the  opportunity,  if  he  cares  to  seize  it,  of  inform- 
ing Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Canada 
towards  the  United  States.  The  anti-Canadian  and 
therefore  anti-British  action  of  fhe  Great  Republic  has 
developed  with  the  quickening  of  Canadian  loyalty. 

Telegrams  from  S.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  give 
accounts  d(  the  occurrence  of  wide-spreading  volcanic 
disturbances  throughout  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands,  At  S.  Pierre  the  largest  town  in  the  French 
island  of  Martinique  they  have  caused  great  loss  of  life 
and  totally  destroyed  the  shipping.  The  accounts  are 
still  vague  as  to  the  actual  destruction  of  life.  In  a 
disaster  of  this  kind  the  first  reports  are  apt  to  be 
exaggerated  in  the  imagination  of  panic.  But  from  the 
details  actually  given  it  must  be  serious.  The  particular 
eruption  which  has  so  far  caused  most  damage  is  that 
of  Mont  Pelee  in  Martinique  but  the  Sonfrit;re  in  S. 
Vincent  and  in  Dominica  is  said  to  be  becoming 
dangerously  active  and  the  cables  south  of  S.  Lucia 
have  been  interrupted. 


On  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  Tientsin  to  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  reduction  of  British 
troops  in  North  China  including  the  legation  guards  a 
recrudescence  of  the  Boxer  agitation  is  gathering 
strength  in  Chi-li.  Naturally  it  is  awkward  for  the 
Government  to  have  on  its  hands  just  now  the  duty  of 
repressing  attacks  on  Christian  churches  and  mission- 
aries while  European  forces  are  still  in  the  country. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  forty  thousand 
insurgents  and  the  General  Yan-shi-Kai  is  carrying  on 
the  campaign  by  bribing  rather  than  by  fighting  the 
leaders.  The  chief  leader  is  a  Mandarin  who  burnt  his 
boats  in  the  shape  of  killing  his  family  in  case  he  should 
not  be  successful.  There  is  a  close  connexion  between 
the  new  outbreaks  and  the  payment  of  the  vast 
indemnity  which  is  to  be  paid.  Silver  has  enormously 
depreciated  since  the  indemnity  was  fixed  and  it  is 
becoming  impossible  to  raise  it  without  oppressive 
taxation — the  more  oppressive  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  Chinese  official  methods  of  raising  it.  The 
amount  lodged  falls  short  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
raised  in  gold,  though  nominally  it  is  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  Powers.  Bret  Harte's  Heathen  Chinee  could 
not  have  been  more  suave  than  the  Chinese  officials  are 
in  arguing  that  this  is  not  their  concern  and  that  if 
the  exchange  has  gone  down  it  is  the  foreigners'  look 
out.    Whoever  loses  they  at  least  stand  to  gain. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria's  address  to  the  Delegations 
at  Buda  and  Count  Goluchowski's  speech  to  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  are  the  most 
definite  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Much  of  the  Count's 
speech  is  a  reiteration  of  the  well-known  o'ojects  and 
effect  of  the  groupings  of  the  two  great  international 
compacts  and  interest  concentrates  chiefly  on  the  state- 
ment that  "the  Triple  Alliance  which  expires  in  May  1903 
is  now  approaching  its  renewal,  the  three  Cabinets 
having  given  each  other  the  formal  assurance  that  it  is 
their  firm  desire  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
existing  between  them  in  its  full  value  and  at  the  right 
time  to  proceed  to  the  signature  of  the  respective  docu- 
ments ".  The  reserve  of  this  phrasing  is  evident  and 
the  chief  difficulties  suggested  are  the  commercial  tariff 
questions  between  the  Austrian  and  the  German 
Empires  which  are  not  lessened  by  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
itself  Other  references  in  the  speeches  express  satis- 
faction with  the  Russo-Austrian  Agreement  of  1897  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  position  in  the  near  East  and 
the  added  difficulty,  owing  to  "highly  unedifying" 
Turkish  maladministration,  of  averting  an  always 
threatening  catastrophe. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  bulletins  announced  that 
the  Queen  of  Holland  seemed  to  have  passed  the  dan- 
gerous point  of  the  typhoid  fever  and  was  gradually 
recovering  strength.  On  Sunday  however  what  had 
been  anticipated  with  profound  anxiety  happened 
and  the  Queen  was  prematurely  confined.  It  was 
hardly  expected  that  this  complication  could  be  sur- 
vived but  the  subsequent  reports  continue  to  be  of  a 
remarkably  favourable  character  considering  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Once  more  the  prospects  of  direct  suc- 
cession to  the  Dutch  throne  through  the  marriage 
have  been  disappointed,  but  at  present  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  Holland  is  relief  that  the  life  of  the  Queen 
has  been  spared.  In  Germany,  which  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  Dutch  succession,  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  Queen  caused  the  alternative  lives  under 
the  Succession  Act  to  be  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Education  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday.  The  Government 
majority  rose  to  237,  This  was  of  course  largely  due 
to  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote,  but  not  entirely  ;  for  the 
formal  Government  majority  is  134,  and  the  Nationalist 
vote  does  not  exceed  85  all  told.  The  most  important 
speeches  on  the  last  day  of  the  debate,  by  far  the  best 
and  most  important  debate  of  the  session  so  far,  were 
those  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr,  Arthur  Balfour.  Mr, 
Asquith  missed  his  opportunity.  The  Liberal  Im- 
perialists miss  so  many  opportunities  that  it  is  diffi- 
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ult  not  to  suspect  that  they  miss  them  of  set  pur- 
ose  in  order  to  show  that  they  have  at  any  rate 
ne  quality  in  common  with  the  ofTicial  Liberals.  Mr. 
Lsquith  should  have  taken  the  same  line  with  Mr. 
laldane.  As  it  was,  his  speech  left  an  impression  of 
alf-heartedness.  It  was  below  Mr.  Asquith's  form  to 
arp  on  the  rate  bogey  and  the  danger  to  the  democracy 
f  abolishing  school-board  elections  ;  elections  which 
ave  never  been  representative  anywhere.  His  attempt 
3  dismiss  as  an  impossible  dream  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's 
Ian  for  giving  denominational  teaching  in  all  schools 
like  was  based  on  ignorance.  This  very  plan  is  acted 
3  a  certain  extent  now  in  Board  Schools  and  is  recog- 
ised  in  Industrial  Schools,  in  the  Army,  and  the  Navy, 
n  view  of  his  attitude  towards  denominational  schools, 
^e  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Asquith  on  his  courage 
1  appearing  on  Wednesday  on  the  platform  of  the 
)xford  House,  a  distinctively  church,  and  so  denomi- 
ational,  institution. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  in  reply  to  Lord 
lugh  Cecil  afforded  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
ecline  of  Welsh  nonconformist  religious  sentiment. 
Ir.  Ellis  Griffith,  a  successful  lawyer  and  an  Imperialist, 
pproaches  Mr,  Haldane's  standpoint  and  regards 
ducation  as  purely  secular.  It  is  the  aim  of  schools  in 
is  view  to  make  citizens  not  Christians.  From  a 
-iberal  point  of  view  he  may  be  correct,  but  the  very 
tones  of  every  chapel  in  his  constituency  of  Anglesea 
hould  rise  in  judgment  against  him.  Modern  non- 
onformist  Wales  is  the  creation  of  the  Welsh  Sunday 
Ichool.  The  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  men 
ke  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  and  John  Elias  the  Anglesea 
(reacher,  strove  to  make  the  secular  life  dependent  on 
he  religious  and  their  quarrel  with  the  Church  was  that 
:  was  a  secular  institution.  To  educate  the  children  of 
Vales  in  religion  was  the  object  of  their  lives.  On  this 
uestion  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  stands  with  the  old  Welsh 
lethodists,  the  M.P.  for  Anglesea  in  the  mob  that 
toned  them  from  the  Church. 

The  Nationalist  motion  impugning  the  Speaker  for 
ot  censuring  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  You  are  a  good  judge 
if  traitors  ",  wh-ch  brought  out  Mr.  Dillon's  "You  are 

damned  liar",  \yas  of  course  thrown  out  by  a  very 
arge  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday, 
lir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  trimmed  feebly  enough, 
lut  we  do  not  quite  like  the  tone  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
peech.  One  might  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
[uite  an  injured  innocent  in  this  matter.  As  a  matter 
f  fact  he  was  distinctly  rough  in  the  retort  that 
lade  Mr.  Dillon  forget  the  decencies  of  debate, 
t  is  all  very  fine  to  plead,  as  some  do,  that  Mr. 
'hamberlain  is  very  impulsive,  that  his  manners  have 
ot  the  repose  that  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 
le  should  have  withdrawn  the  offensive  words.  When 
-ordCurzon  a  few  years  ago  fell  into  an  exactly  similar 
rror  of  taste,  telling  Mr.  Davitt,  who  interrupted,  that 
e  knew  of  course  much  about  prisons,  there  was  a 
hout  of  anger;  but  almost  before  it  arose  Lord  Curzon 
withdrew  the  words  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
mphasised  the  withdrawal.  He  did  the  right  and 
ourteous  thing. 

"Taxing  the  food  of  the  people"  was  one  of  the 
ubjects  which  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  M.P.  thundered 
bout  on  a  London  platform  last  week.  Somehow  there 
5  always  a  strong  inclination  to  repeat  the  word,  with 
i^hich  Burchell  punctuated  Lady  Carolina  Wilhelmina 
emima  Skeggs'  high  and  mighty  talk,  at  the  conclu- 
ion  of  each  of  Mr.  Robertson's  portentous  periods. 
Ir.  Robertson  was  once  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
n  the  House  of  Commons  one  evening  during  the  last 
'arliament  he  made  an  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
humping  the  box  quite  hard.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
ickled.  By  and  by  his  time  came.  He  reminded  the 
louse  that  Mr.  Robertson  was  an  ex-Civil  Lord  of  the 
'reasury.  Then,  turning  to  his  son,  who  filled  that 
lost  at  the  time,  he  congratulated  him  on  his  brilliant 
irospects.  Yet  so  low  have  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
larty  fallen  that  Mr.  Labouchere  has  mentioned  Mr. 
lobertson  as  a  possible  leader  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  interest  of  the  London  Water  Bill  concentrates 
for  the  moment  on  the  question  what  will  be  the  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  next  Monday  ?  Whether 
it  will  persist  in  excluding  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
and  the  Urban  District  Boards  and  Boroughs  outside 
the  London  County  area  in  opposition  to  the  plans  of 
the  Government's  Bill  is  the  point  which  it  has  to  con- 
sider. What  seemed  like  a  deadlock  when  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  the  Committee's  modifications 
was  at  least  temporarily  averted  when  the  Committee 
sat  to  hear  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  excluded  authori- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  the  unexpected  opposition  will 
disappear  in  the  new  Report  which,  if  the  Committee 
are  really  weakening,  will  be  professedly  founded  on  the 
body  of  new  evidence  which  has  been  heard  during  the 
week.  That  will  save  the  Committee's  "  face  "  and  it 
was  probably  with  this  object  that  it  has  been  hearing 
evidence  directed  against  its  former  decision.  But 
even  if  the  Committee  remain  firm,  the  only  real  danger 
will  be  lest  the  Government  use  this  as  a  pretext  for 
dropping  the  Bill.  For  ourselves  we  think  the  Com- 
mittee's amendment  sound. 

Lord  Welby's  financial  statement  to  the  London 
County  Council  is  by  no  means  of  the  alarming  nature 
it  is  made  to  appear  in  some  quarters.  The  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  advised  caution  but,  as  he 
said,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  housekeeper  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  grumble  at  her  mistress.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure over  revenue  for  1902-3  involves  an  extra 
rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  and  a  deduction  from 
the  balance  in  hand  of  ^97,000.  Administrative  ser- 
vices require  an  increase  of  ^{^16,000  which  Lord  Welby 
considers  satisfactory  as  showing  that  great  care  had 
been  exercised  by  the  spending  committees  in  a  source 
of  expenditure  which  increased  with  the  natural  growth 
of  the  public  wants.  The  debt  stands  now  deducting 
assets  at  ^24,387,000.  Since  1889  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  seven  millions  ;  and  in  the  same 
period  works  involving  over  thirteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  unremunerative  debt  have  been  undertaken. 
The  Holborn-Strand  improvements  will  cost  over 
_;^4, 750,000.  Two  millions  have  been  already  spent 
and  of  this  only  ^^300, 000  can  be  recouped.  If  no 
further  debt  was  incurred  the  present  sinking  fund 
would  extinguish  the  Council's  debt  in  thirty-seven 
years.  In  i88g  the  debt  of  all  the  public  bodies  in 
London  was  105  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value  :  in 
March,  1901,  it  was  122  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the 
Council's  debt  charge  has  increased  in  that  period  by  a 
halfpenny. 

The  Committee  for  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  on  Tuesday  that  the  office  of  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  is  bestowed  on  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley  as  to  one  moiety  and  on  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster  and  Earl  of  Carrington  as  to  the  other.  In 
case  they  do  not  agree  on  a  deputy  to  perform  the 
duties  at  the  Coronation,  the  King  will  nominate  their 
deputy.  For  those  who  have  antiquarian  tastes  and 
delight  in  legal  puzzles  the  case  has  been  a  feast  of  rich 
things.  The  Committee  heard  history  going  back  to 
the  twelfth  century  and  arguments  involving  questions 
of  law  which  are  very  rarely  raised  and  of  which  to  say 
the  truth  hardly  anybody  nowadays  knows  anything. 
But  the  judgment  was  very  short  and  merely  adopted 
certain  old  decisions  of  two  or  three  centuries  back 
when  precisely  similar  questions  had  been  raised  as  to 
the  modes  of  descent  and  inheritance  of  such  anomalous 
legal  subjects  as  offices  and  dignities.  Since  1779  the 
Willoughby  D'Eresby  and  the  Cholmondeley  fanylies 
have  been  joint  hereditary  Great  Chamberlains  and  so 
I  they  continue  to  be.  That  is  the  net  result  of  the  case 
j  which  must  have  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
fight. 

If  Lord  Goschen  as  chairman  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  anniversary  dinner  was  not  able  to  say  anything 
new  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  author  in  need,  he  said 
the  old  things  with  a  pleasant  air  of  freshness.  He  neatly 
summed  up  the  claim  of  the  Fund  on  the  philanthropic 
purse  when  he  said  that  the  literary  works  of  those 
who  had  been  assisted  would  form  a  library  of  which 
any  man  might  well  be  proud.    The  object  of  the  Fund 
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is  to  help,  not  the  unsuccessful  producer  of  an  ephemeral 
essay  or  a  more  ephemeral  book,  but  the  scholar, 
the  man  of  worth,  the  original  thinker  and  writer  who 
is  in  temporary  difficulties.  This  perhaps  explains  whj' 
Canon  Ainger  in  his  remarks  on  literature  said  so  much 
about  the  duty  of  critics.  With  the  increase  in  the 
output  of  printed  matter  criticism  has  become  more 
than  ever  important  and  should  assist  to  keep  down  the 
very  class  whom  the  Fund  does  not  consider  itself  called 
upon  to  aid. 

The  death  of  two  Americans  of  note  has  been  an- 
nounced during  the  past  week.  Admiral  Sampson, 
save  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  is  scarcely  known  out  of  his  own  country,  but 
Bret  Harte,  through  his  exquisite  short  stories,  has 
been  a  delight  to  people  in  many  lands.  He  was  the 
best  of  the  American  humourists,  not  excepting  Frank 
Stockton  who  also  died  the  other  day,  because  he  was 
the  most  subtle  and  by  far  the  most  refined.  But  he 
was  more  than  a  humourist.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  popular  storyteller  has  power  over  per- 
haps generations  of  readers  to  work  great  good  or  evil. 
His  responsibilities  are  indeed  large.  We  believe  that 
nothing  which  Bret  Harte  ever  wrote  can  make  for 
harm,  whilst  much  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  add  at 
least  its  mite  to  the  world's  happiness  and  wisdom. 

The  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Academy 
banquet  was  remarkable  for  the  information  it  con- 
tained about  the  quickening  of  the  interest  taken  in 
art  by  the  Australians.  The  Prince  pointedly  asked 
the  President  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  Academy  to  hold  out  some  attractions  to  induce 
Australian  art  students  who  come  to  Europe  to 
complete  their  course  in  London  :  at  present  the 
majority  of  these  confine  themselves  to  Paris.  Sir  D. 
Mackenzie  Wallace  replied  for — Literature.  With  his 
talk  about  giants  in  literature  *'  Max  "  deals  elsewhere. 
We  note  that  in  one  of  the  reference  books  of  personal 
chit-chat  his  recreation  is  described  as  "  change  of 
•occupation  "  :  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  find 
some  amusement  other  than  literature.  But  seriously 
the  Academy  had  better  abolish  the  toast  of  literature 
if  this  sort  of  thing  is  likely — as  we  are  fearful  it  is — to 
occur  again. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  reflected  the  heavy 
Treasury  disbursements  in  the  reduction  of  the  public 
deposits  of  ^£"2, 453, 230.  Other  deposits  also  fell  away 
by  ;^2, 300,410,  partly  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account  in  ihe  fall  in  other  securities  of  ;^4,443,890 — 
this  sum  representing  the  repayment  of  loans  from  the 
market.  Coin  went  freely  into  circulation  chiefly 
to  meet  the  Scottish  term  payments  and  although 
_;^522,ooo  came  from  abroad,  the  coin  and  bullion  is 
down  p^i 57,482  on  balance.  The  active  note  circula- 
tion expanded  by  18,990  and  the  resultant  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  figures  is  a  decrease  in  the 
reserve  of  ^^276, 480  to  ^23,957,150  with  a  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  373  per  cent,  at  48-61  per  cent. 

The  feature  in  the  Consol  market  during  the  past 
week  has  been  the  announcement  of  a  new  3  per  cent. 
India  loan  of  p^i, 500,000  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
tender  at  a  minimum  of  99  per  cent,  and  as  the  emission 
is  well  regarded  it  is  not  supposed  that  applications 
lower  than  loi  will  receive  much  success.  The  Funds 
have  maintained  strength  and  with  an  upward  course 
throughout  closed  at  nearly  the  best.  Colonial  stocks 
have  been  inquired  for  and  the  new  issue  of  ^742,000 
3  per  cent,  stock  at  96  by  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff" 
has  further  increased  the  list  of  gilt-edged  securities. 
Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  quiet  but  firm  and 
American  rails  have  been  buoyant  without  attracting 
much  business  except  of  a  professional  nature.  The 
Mining  Market  has  continued  steady  with  a  fair  volume 
of  transactions  in  specialities  ;  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference at  Vereeniging  is  of  course  most  anxiously 
awaited  and  pending  the  result  being  known  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  great  change  in  the  market  will  take 
place.  Other  departments  of  the  House  have  been 
dull  and  without  any  feature  of  interest.  Consols  95]. 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


HOPE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

THE  House  of  Commons  debate  on  the  Education 
Bill  was  distinctly  encouraging.  In  most  matters 
we  should  say  that  the  tone  of  the  House  was  rather 
below  than  above  the  general  level  of  the  country : 
but  curiously  enough  on  questions  of  education  it  is 
very  distinctly  above  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
marked,  or  marked  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
House,  than  the  difference  between  the  speeches  on 
this  Bill  made  on  the  platform  and  those  made  in  the 
House.  And  perhaps  if  the  difference  can  be  exactly 
localised,  it  is  in  the  "approach-shot".  The  noncon- 
formist orators  of  all  shades  and  far  too  many  Church- 
men and  Conservatives  up  and  down  the  country  have 
missed  their  approach,  apparently  forgetting  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  is  the  improvement  of  national 
education.  In  excuse  of  Churchmen  it  may  fairly 
be  urged  that  they  were  driven  to  take  the 
Bill  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  polemics  by  the 
violent  philippics  with  which  the  nonconformists  led 
off  the  discussion.  Apparently  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  come  to  the  conclusion  we  have  often 
expressedithat  argument  on  these  differences  is  idle  ; 
that  the  fundamental  difference  ecclesiastically  between 
the  Liberal  and  the  Tory  view  will  be  settled  as  he  will 
by  him  who  can  ;  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
formally  to  take  up  your  position  and  appeal  to  force. 
The  way  thus  cleared,  education  could  be  considered. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  religious  questions 
were  excluded  from  debate  ;  their  exclusion  would  have 
been  a  great  weakness,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  justly 
pointed  out ;  but  religious  questions  bore  a  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  whole  subject  of  discussion  while 
ecclesiastical  prejudice  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
limits  possible  in  an  assembly  containing  Sir  William 
Harcourt. 

There  was  also  ground  for  encouragement  in  the 
quality  of  the  speeches  delivered.  If  Mr.  Bryce  did  not 
strike  a  very  high  note  in  the  opening  speech,  it  may  be 
put  down  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  had 
to  speak  to  a  brief.  It  was  disappointing,  certainly,  to 
find  one  of  his  intellectual  eminence  devoting  his 
whole  energies  to  minute  criticism  of  details  of 
machinery  :  we  wonder  that  he  did  not  see  that  this 
was  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  a  second-reading 
case.  Sir  John  Gorst,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
quite  himself  again.  No  competent  and  at  the  same 
time  honest  critic  can  read  the  speech  he  made  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Bryce  without  feeling  that  in  this  speaker 
at  any  rate  we  have  a  really  first-class  educationist. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Sir  John  Gorst  is  by 
very  much  the  greatest  education  minister  this  country 
has  ever  had.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  real  objective, 
he  is  never  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the  machinery 
set  up  to  attain  that  object.  Most  men  who  call 
themselves  educationists  become  so  enam.oured  of  the 
smartness,  the  intricacy,  and  the  general  perfection  of 
their  weapons  that  they  forget  to  consider  Vvfhether  they 
succeed  in  hitting  their  mark.  That  is  not  Sir  John 
Gorst's  way.  He  recognises  that  you  have  not  reached 
the  goal  of  education,  no  matter  how  many  children  you 
have  passed  through  the  most  splendid  of  schools,  if 
"the  effect  is  that  the  teaching  becomes  perfectly 
mechanical,  that  hardly  anything  is  done  to  bring  out 
the  individual  powers  of  any  boy  or  girl.  They  learn 
by  rote  and  mechanically.  They  cannot  find  out  things 
for  themselves.  They  have  no  idea  of  applying  their 
knowledge,  and  the  consequence  is  that  from  those 
schools  we  turn  out,  not  intelligent  boys  and  girls 
who  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  technical  and  higher 
schools  and  to  profit  by  the  instruction  there  given, 
but  children  who  have  been  taught  tricks  like  a  sort 
of  performing  animal,  who  will  go  through  a  certain 
set  of  performances  but  possesses  no  active  intelligence 
and  no  means  of  making  further  progress  for  itself". 
Then  there  were  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Haldane,  Mr.  Ernest  Gray  and  Mr.  Macnamara :  all 
showing  a  fair  and  real  appreciation  of  the  issues  in 
debate.  And  above  all  there  was  the  truly  remarkable 
speech  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  That  speech  showj  that 
if  plain  living  is  no  more,  high  thinking  yet  survives. 
It  is  true  that  all  the  speeches  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  were  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  which 
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may  suggest  prejudice  on  our  part.  But  while  they 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  these  speakers 
by  no  means  sat  all  on  the  Government  side.  We 
believe  that  any  impartial  critic,  interested  in  educa- 
tion, would  find  himself  compelled  to  exclude  the  speeches 
of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  and  select  for  approval 
those  we  have  mentioned. 

For  on  what  ground  could  a  genuine  educationist 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Bill  ?  Practically 
all  are  agreed  that  within  the  same  local  area  it  is 
better  that  all  education,  primary  and  secondary  alike, 
and  all  schools  denominational  or  undenominational, 
shall  be  under  one  authority.  That  the  Bill  largely 
secures.  All  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
non-board  schools  to  a  higher  level  in  respect  of  edu- 
cational machinery  and  their  teaching  equipment. 
This  Bill  will  facilitate  that  object.  All  agree  that 
secondary  education  needs  organisation  and  more 
financial  aid.  The  Bill  makes  a  distinct  move  in  that 
direction.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  educational  case 
for  rejecting  the  whole  measure,  which  accounts  for  two 
aspects  of  this  debate.  None  of  the  experts  on  either 
side  of  the  House  condemned  the  Bill  as  a  whole 
while  those  who  urged  its  rejection  supported  their 
case  by  arguments  directed  only  to  details  or  short- 
comings. Mr.  Bryce  certainly  exposed  some  weak 
points  in  machinery.  We  agree  that  the  granting 
of  powers  over  elementary  education  and  the  with- 
holding of  powers  over  secondary  education  to 
non-county  boroughs  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 10,000  and  urban  districts  with  a  population 
exceeding  20,000  is  a  weak  point.  In  our  view  the 
local  authority  in  both  these  cases  is  not  strong 
■enough  to  be  the  education  authority.  These  areas 
should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  county.  But  is 
that  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  Bill,  which 
applies  mainly  to  counties  and  large  boroughs  ? 
How  difficult  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  found 
its  case  may  be  gathered  from  its  resort  even  to  the  rate 
bogey.  Here  we  have  Progressives  trying  to  frighten  the 
House  with  pictures  of  the  enormous  rate  that  will  be 
required  to  bring  up  the  denominational  schools  to  the 
proper  level.  Can  these  gentlemen  tell  us  how  the  rate 
would  be  less,  if  they  had  their  way  and  set  up  universal 
school-boards  and  suppressed  the  so-called  voluntary 
schools  entirely  ?  This  talk  about  rates  is  not 
honest  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  school-board 
Progressive.  We  are  not  referring  to  those,  such  as 
Mr.  Macnamara,  who  suggested  imperial  taxation  as 
a  better  alternative  for  rating.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that ;  but  it  is  not  an  argument  for  throwing 
out  the  Bill  :  nor  did  Mr.  Macnamara  advance  it  as 
such. 

The  other  side  of  the  opposition  case  was  the  Bill's 
incompleteness.  In  short,  because  the  Bill  does  not 
give  everything,  throw  it  out  and  get  nothing.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  the  Bill  does  everything  that 
is  wanted.  If  it  did,  it  would  never  pass,  and  would 
not  work  if  it  did  pass.  The  legislation  that  does 
good  is  that  which  sows  seeds,  not  that  which 
ereccs  perfect  machines.  That  the  Bill  leaves  many 
things  untouched  is  no  argument  against  it.  We  have 
not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  Bill 
passes  over  many  important  and  some  pressing  matters. 
It  does  not  deal  directly  even  with  the  question  of 
teachers  and  their  training ;  with  which  there  is  no 
educational  question  at  all  comparable  in  importance. 
The  teacher  is  everything.  But  he  is  not  made  out 
of  nothing  and  he  does  not  stand  by  himself.  The 
teacher  is  or  should  be  the  culminating  point  in  a  series. 
Thi^  Bill  deals  with  earlier  stages,  whose  reform  will 
make  the  way  clearer  for  the  ultimate  appearance  of 
the  right  teacher  in  sufficient  numbers.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  evident  that  very  few  are  alive  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  teacher  problem.  Even  the  teachers*  own 
representative  would  seem  not  to  be  so ;  for  Mr. 
Macnamara's  anxiety  is  reserved  for  the  voluntary 
schools,  in  which  38  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  certi- 
ficated against  51  per  cent,  in  the  board  schools.  The 
real  point  of  those  figures,  which  are  sinister  enough,  is 
that  school-boards  with  unlimited  rating  power  after 
thirty  years'  experience  are  satisfied  to  have  nearly  one 
out  of  every  two  of  their  teachers  imperfectly  qualified 
uncertificated  persons.    That  is  a  scandal  which  we 


are  confident  the  school-board's  successors  will  make 
short  work  of. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  hold  that  the  failirre  to 
provide  for  denominational  teaching  in  all  schools  is  a 
grave  defect  in  the  Bill.  It  is  a  defect  because  it  leaves 
a  grievance  unremoved,  because  it  will  continue  the 
odious  competition  between  two  sets  of  elementary 
schools,  because  it  leaves  a  final  settlement  of  the 
elementary  school  problem  in  England  still  to  come. 
One  is  compelled  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  to  admit  that 
this  is  an  opportunist  measure  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
also  to  see,  as  he  sees,  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes 
and  that  it  goes  a  considerable  way.  To  repudiate  it 
because  it  does  not  go  all  the  way  is  the  act  of  a  child. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AS  SEER. 

IN  his  speech  to  the  members  of  the  Primrose  League 
on  Wednesday  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the 
past,  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  present,  and  wound 
up  with  some  wise  words  of  caution  as  to  the  future. 
No   living  statesman  is   so  well  equipped  as  Lord 
Salisbury  for  the  post  of  consulting  physician  to  the 
Empire.    If  his  age  has  withdrawn  him  a  little  from  the 
strife  of  actual  politics,  he  is  all  the  more  fitted  to 
moralise  upon  our  immediate  past  and  to  advise  us  as 
to  the  near  future.    Lord  Salisbury's  position  is  unique, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  abroad.    He  has  been 
for  fourteen  years  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  has  previously  filled  the  posts  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  and  for  Foreign  Affairs.    The  value  of  such 
experience  is  readily  recognised  by  the  British  race, 
apart  from  political  parties,  and  by  our  rivals  amongst 
other   nations.      During   the    last    seventeen  years 
"we    have    passed    through    a    troublous   time  of 
political  experience  ".   Egypt,  Ireland,  and  South  Africa 
are  written  in  indelible  letters  across  those  pages  of 
our  history.    In  each  case  the  misery,  the  humiliations, 
and  the  expense  of  lives  and  money  have  been  the 
direct  consequences   of  the  rhetoric  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  Mr.  Gladstone.     During  the  whole  of 
this  period  the  Home  Rule  controversy  has  demoralised 
and  embittered  our  domestic  politics.    The  House  of 
Commons  has  more  than  once  parted  with  its  dignity 
and  all  but  lost  its  usefulness.    The  withdrawal  from 
the  Soudan  and  the  failure  to  rescue  Gordon  cost  Lord 
Kitchener  twelve  years  of  patient  organisation  and 
nearly  landed  us  in  a  war  with  France.    The  restora- 
tion of  its  independence  to  the  Transvaal  after  Majuba, 
(in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  an  Irish  Land  Bill),  has  cost  us  the  present 
"great  and   serious  war".     This  is  a  heavy  price 
to   pay  for  an  organ  voice,  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and    a    few    volumes    of   verbose  speeches. 
But   the   practical    and    sentimental    British  nation 
have  ever  been  the  slaves  of  rhetoric.     We  agree 
with  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  South  African  war  has 
not  been  all  loss:   "We  have  greatly  won."  We 
had  come  to  believe  that  we  were  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  our  vast  empire  without  challenge,  and  Kruger's 
ultimatum  rudely  broke   our   dream.     We  are  un- 
questionably more  efficient  as  a  fighting  nation  than 
we  were  in  1899,  though  that,  we  fear,  is  not  saying 
much.    But  we  are,  at  least,  alive  to  some  of  our 
deficiencies  ;  we  are  alert,  on  our  guard,  and  that  is 
very  much.    But  when  Lord  Salisbury  complains  that 
the  South  African  war  has  not  been  kept  entirely  "  out 
of  the  bounds  of  party  conflict  ",  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment "  have  not  entirely  enjoyed  a  judicial  treatment 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  cannot  remember  any 
wars  in  history  with  reference  to  which  opposition 
politicians  have  assumed  the  impartiality  of  the  bench. 
Unless  our  memory  betrays  us,  there  was  not  much 
"judicial  treatment"   accorded   by  Bolingbroke  and 
Harley   to   Marlborough  and   the   Whig  Ministers, 
nor  by  Fox  to   Pitt,    nor   later   by   the  Opposition 
to  Wellington  and  his  employers  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns.    At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  Bright 
assailed  Lord  Palmerston  with  quite  injudicial  asperity, 
though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  attitude  at  that 
date  would  compare  very  favourably  with  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  since  1899.    Nor  do  we 
think  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Morley 
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when  he  accuses  him  of  "  a  grave  departure  from  that 
judicial  assignment  of  merit  and  of  blame  which  in  such 
a  crisis  we  have  a  right  to  expect".  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  say  that  could  the  Cabinet  have  foreseen  the  length 
and  cost  of  the  war  in  1899  they  would  have  submitted 
to  Kruger's  ultimatum  and  the  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory by  the  Boers.  Had  Mr.  Morley  made  such  a  state- 
ment, Lord  Salisbury  would  have  been  justified  in  meeting 
it  "  with  the  most  indignant  denial".  Mr.  Morley  did 
say  that  if  the  Cabinet,  by  some  magic  process,  could 
have  foreseen  the  results  of  their  policy,  they  would 
have  "  checked  the  diplomacy"  that  led  to  those  results 
— a  very  different  statement  from  the  one  denied  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  one  which  we  should  say  any 
member  of  the  Opposition  was  entitled  to  make. 

It  was  not  expected  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  tell 
the  public  anything  about  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
"  even  if  I  knew  more  than  I  do  ",  which  we  can  well 
believe  is  very  little.  The  reiteration  of  the  assurance 
that  the  Government  will  not  recede  from  their  claim  to 
absolute  British  supremacy  over  the  conquered  Boer 
States  was  surely  superfluous,  for  nobody  imagines  now 
that  anything  of  the  kind  is  contemplated.  The  crux  of 
the  present  situation  as  regards  peace  is  the  treatment 
of  the  Cape  Colonists  who  have  fought  for  or  assisted 
the  Boers  both  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  States.  The  cases  of  rebels,  taken 
individually,  differ  very  much  ;  there  are  many  cases, 
for  instance,  of  Cape  Colonists  having  been  forced  to 
join  the  enemy.  We  note  it  as  a  sign  favourable  to  a 
pacific  solution  that  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "  there 
are  many  things  on  which  discussion  may  arise,  many 
points  on  which  men  may  reasonably  hold  diff'erent 
opinion 

No  part  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  was  more 
impressive  than  the  peroration,  when  turning  his  back 
upon  the  past  and  the  present  he  cast  the  gaze  of  the 
seer  upon  the  future.  The  war  "has  left  the  world 
changed  in  some  respects  "  :  it  has  deepened  the  love 
of  our  colonists  and  the  hatred  of  our  rivals.  "  We 
are  at  the  commencement  of  a  movement  of  causes,  of 
opinions,  and  of  feelings  which  will  end  in  changes 
largely  modifying  the  present  distribution  of  power, 
and  the  present  distribution,  I  may  say,  of  allegiance." 
We  wish  we  knew  what  Lord  Salisbury  meant  by 
this  cryptic  and  oracular  saying.  Is  he  referring 
merely  to  the  Boer  provinces  ?  or  does  he  fore- 
see the  absorption  of  Great  Britain  by  the  United 
States?  or  is  he  hinting  at  the  partition  of  China? 
Whatever  this  particular  sentence  may  mean,  there 
is  wise  statesmanship  in  the  advice  not  to  handle 
impatiently  the  new  phenomena  by  which  the  Empire 
is  confronted.  The  war  has  evoked  an  outburst  of 
loyalty  from  the  colonies,  which  has  issued  for  the  first 
time  in  practical  assistance  to  the  mother-country.  It 
is  only  natural  that  a  certain  school  of  politicians,  the 
impatient  school.  Lord  Salisbury  would  say,  should  be 
anxious  to  express  this  change  of  sentiment  by  some 
immediate  change  of  the  political  relations  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  states.  As  it  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that  the  young  British  States  of  the  new  world 
intend  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Great  Britain,  a  closer 
legislative  union  must  be  devised  for  purposes  of 
comrnerce  and  defence.  Imperial  Federation  is  a 
plausible,  even  a  seductive  idea  :  but  against  its  pre- 
mature or  impatient  handling  Lord  Salisbury  warns 
this  country  with  all  the  earnestness  at  his  command. 
"  There  is  no  danger  that  appears  to  me  more  serious 
for  the  time  that  lies  before  us  than  an  attempt  to  force 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  into  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  subordination  for  which  they  are  not  ready, 
and  which  may  only  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  old  state  of  things.  ...  If  we  will  be  patient  and 
careful,  there  is  a  tremendous  destiny  before  us  ;  if  we 
are  hasty,  there  may  be  the  reverse  of  such  a  destiny, 
there  may  be  the  breaking  apart  of  those  forces  which 
are  necessary  to  construct  the  majestic  fabric  of  a 
future  Empire."  Imperial  Federationists  may  not  un- 
naturally be  inclined  to  chafe  at  this  trite  and  somewhat 
ancient  warning,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  based  on  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  unrivalled 
experience  of  political  arrangements. 


THE  RUSSIAN  MENACE. 

THIS  country  has  always  before  her  two  dangers  of 
almost  equal  importance,  the  Russian  and  the- 
American.  The  latter  is  the  more  remote,  the  former 
the  less  difficult  to  conjure  away  by  timely  prepara- 
tions. By  this  time  it  has  become  almost  an  accepted 
theory  in  England  that  Russia  can  have  no  ill  designs 
against  us  because  she  has  remained  passive  during 
the  struggle  in  South  Africa.  This  comfortable 
self-assurance  has  unfortunately  to  be  countered  by 
two  reflexions  which  forbid  us  to  accept  it.  In  the 
first  place  the  passivity  of  Russia  is  a  fiction,  in  the 
second  if  she  has  refrained  from  any  open  movements 
of  hostility  it  is  because  she  does  not  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  or  because  she  is  not  yet  quite  sure  that  she 
would  win  in  a  great  struggle.  Russia  has  infinite 
patience.  Her  statesmen  always  act  as  if  they  had 
the  whole  of  the  ages  wherein  to  bring  their  policy  to 
perfection.  They  do  not  make  premature  declarations 
of  policy  in  order  to  score  a  party  triumph  or  to  trump 
the  best  card  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  has  been  twice  Foreign  Minister  and 
ought  to  know,  used  these  phrases  of  Russian  policy 
which  we  quote  because  they  so  exactly  mark  the  point 
we  wish  to  make.  The  policy  of  Russia,  he  said,  "  is 
practically  unaff"ected  by  the  life  of  man  or  the  lapse  of 
time,  it  moves  on  as  it  were  by  its  own  impetus  ;  it  is 
silent,  concentrated,  perpetual  and  unbroken  ;  it  is 
therefore  successful  ".  With  such  a  rival  as  this  to  face 
it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
with  fantastic  proposals  of  sweeping  treaties  of  per- 
petual amity  "squaring  everything  up  all  round",  both 
parties  after  completing  these  desirable  instruments  to 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  having  forever  got  rid 
of  the  tiresome  necessity  of  watching  narrowly  the 
other's  movements.  The  authors  of  these  proposals 
are  they  who  cite  the  recent  apparent  unwillingness  of 
Russia  to  take  advantage  of  our  difficulties  in  South 
Africa  as  a  sign  of  sincere  friendliness,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Russia  has  been  quietly  and  persistently  active. 

Though  at  the  death  of  Abdur  Rahman  no  serious 
disturbances  took  place  in  Afghanistan  and  there  was 
no  overt  attempt  on  Russia's  part  to  overawe  or  wheedle 
the  new  ruler  into  an  alliance  with  herself,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  assume  that  aff"airs  in  that  strange  land  are 
likely  to  go  smoothly.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  the 
present  ruler  is  by  no  means  a  very  strong  man  and  his 
throne  may  be  shaken  at  any  moment  by  a  skilfully 
fomented  rising  which  may  again  give  an  excuse  foe 
Russian  advance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  the 
state  of  Afghanistan  demands  the  sharpest  vigilance  on 
our  part.  But  strife  will  not  be  undertaken  for  Afghan- 
istan, though  it  may  well  begin  through  Afghanistan. 
That  country  in  such  case  will  be  used  only  to  promote 
the  interests  which  will  be  at  stake  elsewhere. 

The  recent  joint  declaration  of  France  and  Russia  has 
been  treated  on  the  whole  in  this  country  as  a  mere 
flourish  of  trumpets  to  conceal  the  real  chagrin  felt  by 
its  signatories  at  the  diplomatic  triumph  of  a  rival. 
This  point  of  view  has  even  been  assumed  by  eminent 
French  publicists  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  a  wider  view  of  the  action  of  their  own  statesmen. 
That  declaration  will  not  necessarily  be  merely  a  diplo- 
matic answer  to  what  might  be  considered  a  challenge. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  P'rench  colonies  in 
Indo-China  there  is  a  pushing  and  intelligent  school  of 
forward  politicians  who  are  crying  out  for  a  more  active 
policy  in  Siam  and  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  If 
such  French  activity  should  coincide  wi'h  similar 
Russian  activity  in  China,  Persia  and  the  Afghan 
frontier,  we  shall  have  need  of  all  the  strength  we  can 
put  forth  together  with  our  ally.  AH  who  know 
the  nature  of  Russian  aims  and  policy  are  well  aware 
that  such  movements  are  contemplated.  Whether  they 
will  take  place  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  how  far 
we  may  be  considered  as  prepared  to  meet  them.  It  is 
in  Persia  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  that  the  per 
sistent  policy  of  Russia  has  been  most  evident  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  public  has  been  content  to  survey 
her  operations  with  unconcern  and,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  advice  of  some  would-be  instructors  of  the  public, 
all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  in  order  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  round  is  to  hand  to  Russia  a  port  on.  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  thus  giving-  her  the  chance  of  exploiting 
Southern  Persia  as  she  has  already  exploited  Northern. 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  Russian  influence, 
Russian  trade  and  Russian  finance  are  predominant  in 
Persia  north  of  the  great  salt  desert.  Our  own  is  as 
pre-eminent  at  present  in  the  south  and  in  the  districts 
immediately  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  English- 
men who  have  organised  and  who  keep  in  order  the  great 
trade  routes  between  the  Gulf  and  the  interior.  In 
1900  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  British,  766,000  out  of  963,000 
tons.  Our  paramount  interests  in  those  regions  require 
no  further  demonstration.  We  are  asked  to  assent 
to  the  handing  over  of  a  port  to  Russia  in  order 
that  her  legitimate  ambitions  may  be  satisfied 
and  that  we  may  have  peace  ever  after.  A  little 
reflection  demonstrates  that  any  such  arrangement 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  strife.  Russia  does 
not  acquire  ports  in  distant  seas  without  connecting 
them  by  railways  with  the  heart  of  her  empire,  and 
after  acquiescing  in  her  acquisition  of  a  port  we  could 
not  be  so  churlish  as  to  deny  the  railways  which  would 
soon  mean  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  over 
Southern  Persia  and  the  swamping  of  British  trade. 
We  must  not  forget  the  further  serious  drawbacks  that 
will  result.  We  shall  have  to  keep  a  large  fleet  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  shall  find  our  position  in  India  far 
more  assailable,  for  Russia  would  then  have  turned  our 
flank.  We  may  well  ask  its  advocates  who  so  glibly 
urge  us  to  embark  upon  this  novel  and  perilous  course, 
What  advantage  we  could  reap  in  return  for  these  cer- 
tain perils  ?  We  are  told  we  should  receive  the  eternal 
friendship  of  Russia.  The  whole  story  of  Russian  policy 
shows  that  her  interests  in  the  East  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  ours  ;  they  run  counter  to  them  in  every  quarter 
and  can  only  he  really  satisfied  by  such  concessions  as 
would  imperil  not  only  our  own  safety  but  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  aims  of  Russia  in 
the  East  are  not  obscure  and  they  are  pursued  with 
dogged  persistence.  As  arrangements  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  policy  are  clearly  not  matter  for  serious 
consideration,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that 
any  day  we  may  have  to  encounter  a  Russian 
advance.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  steady  mainten- 
ance of  our  forces  in  those  parts  at  a  high  level  and,  it 
may  be,  an  increase  in  our  army.  The  most  telling 
recommendation  of  such  a  sensible  policy  to  the  tax- 
payer perhaps  may  be  that  it  is  the  best  insurance 
against  any  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Russia  would  not  enter,  for  these  objects, 
into  a  long,  exhausting  and  doubtful  struggle.  She 
would  prefer  to  bring  into  play  her  almost  boundless 
capacity  for  biding  her  time. 


A   NATION  OF  SHOPKEEPERS. 

IT  was  not  Napoleon  who  first  used  the  phrase  a 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers  "  but  a  Scotsman,  and  he 
in  fact  did  not  make  any  special  appropriation  of  it  to 
England.  Perhaps  the  first  man  to  use  it  with  its 
malicious  application  was — mirabiledictu — an  American, 
Samuel  Adams  who  appears  a  year  after  Adam  Smith 
to  have  repeated  it  in  a  speech — of  course  an  "  oration  " 
— at  Philadelphia.  Napoleon  was  only  a  plagiarist  at 
secondhand.  Adam  Smith  used  it  in  making  his  attack 
on  the  then  Colonial  system  which  consisted  in  making 
the  colonies  sell  their  goods  to  us  and  to  nobody 
else ;  and  where  they  had  to  sell  they  had  as  a 
consequence  to  buy.  This  certainly  does  seem  very 
much  like  shopkeeping,  but  in  the  process  of  time  we 
have  at  least  lost  some  of  the  taint  which  has  clung 
to  us  in  the  estimation  of  our  neighbours  ever  since  we 
began  to  be  prosperous.  In  our  best  days  it  was  unfair 
because  it  happens  that  all  the  other  great  colonising 
nations,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  had 
exactly  the  same  notions  about  exclusive  dealing. 
Excepting  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the 
notions  of  the  conquerors  of  old  times,  all  the 
conquests  that  have  been  made  in  modern  Europe 
have  been  made  chiefly  on  account  of  trade,  and 
3ne    nation   has    been   no   more  a  nation   of  shop- 


keepers than  another.  Before  we  beat  the  Dutch 
we  charged  them  with  the  same  contemptible 
trading  spirit.  "  In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of 
the  Dutch  is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much." 
We  had  afterwards  to  bear  the  same  stigma,  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  we  have  had  its  imprint  on  us 
whether  we  were  trading  under  Protection  or  Free 
Trade.  It  is  not  at  all  more  true  of  us  than  it  has 
been  or  is  of  others,  though  there  are  plenty  of  signs 
that  the  petty  spirit  of  trading  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  bargains,  and  buying  and  selling  things  in 
huckstering  fashion  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  of 
growths  amongst  us. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  buying  and  selling 
more  things  than  we  make,  and  we  are  more  a 
nation  of  traffickers  than  of  producers.  We  do  not 
grow  our  own  corn  or  make  our  own  flour,  but 
we  breed  plenty  of  corn-factors  and  middlemen. 
We  do  not  build  so  many  ships  :  but  we  sell  what 
we  have  to  American  "combines",  and  of  any  other 
considerations  than  the  making  of  money  out  of 
the  deal  the  people  who  sell  them  are  supremely 
indiff'erent.  In  the  articles  we  have  published  in  this 
Review  on  the  subject  of  British  Trusts,  it  has  been 
abundantly  shown  that  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
modern  English  commerce  is  the  desire  for  getting  rid 
of  businesses  which  were  created  in  more  strenuous 
days,  and  to  use  their  reputation  and  produce  as  a 
mere  factor  in  stock  and  share  transactions.  Since 
trade  was  declining  in  most  of  the  businesses  that 
have  been  combined  into  British  Trusts  their  selling 
price  was  enormously  above  their  value,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  such  bad  bargains  were  made 
there  should  be  a  subsequent  record  of  directorial 
incapacity  which  would  have  prevented  the  businesses 
from  being  successful  even  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Most  of  the  buying  and  selling  is  mere 
trafficking  in  things  that  do  not  imply  any  increase  of 
our  productive  power.  The  desire  and  crave  for  dealing 
in  things,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  process  of  manipulating 
the  market  some  jugglery  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
artificial  profits,  is  the  real  indication  of  the  shopkeeping 
spirit.  This  has  always  been  regarded  with  contempt 
by  every  nation  during  its  best  periods.  The  hatred 
of  usury  was  part  of  the  same  feeling,  which  was 
founded  on  the  healthy  principle  that  a  man's  work 
is  to  produce  things,  not  to  chaff^er  about  them. 
Commerce  only  becomes  shopkeeping,  when  it  ceases 
to  be  the  instrument  for  aiding  the  great  produc- 
tive forces  by  which  the  material  development  of 
the  world  is  effected.  It  is  not  until  it  reaches  this 
stage  that  dangerous  symptoms  have  developed  in  the 
life  of  a  commercial  people.  When  we  were  building 
up  our  commercial  industrial  supremacy  at  the  time 
Adam  Smith  used  the  phrase  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  productive  period.  The  important  question 
is  whether  our  buying  and  selling  represents  a  healthy 
and  continuing  productive  side  of  our  national  life,  or 
whether  it  has  grown  beyond  that  natural  condition. 
That  it  has,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  seems  un- 
doubted. 

Other  examples  can  be  quoted  besides  those  taken 
from  business  life.  We  are  not  only  selling  our  ships  to 
foreigners  but  our  art  and  antiquarian  treasures.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  English  aristocracy  were  the  chief 
collectors  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  great  in  the  arts 
and  literature.  Great  pictures,  great  statuary,  rare  and 
great  books  were  stored  up  in  such  profusion  that  the 
English  collections  became  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Their  owners  were  proud  of  the  distinction  which  these 
collections  gave  them  and  they  passed  as  heirlooms  with 
the  estates.  But  now  a  process  of  rapid  dissolution  is 
going  on  amongst  them.  Anyone  who  has  a  treasure 
Is  only  too  eager  to  sell  It.  He  deems  himself 
fortunate  if  he  can  barter  it  for  money,  which 
In  these  vulgar  days  Is  a  more  appreciated  and 
coveted  distinction  than  the  ownership  of  a  gallery  of 
great  masters  or  the  contents  of  all  the  great  libraries 
in  the  country.  Nor  do  these  collections  go  to  English- 
men who  would  keep  them  in  their  own  country.  They 
are  sold  to  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans.  Our  national 
institutions  have  no  chance  in  the  competition.  Very 
few  great  collections  In  the  country  are  safe  from 
being  broken  up   and  sold   on   purely  shopkeeping 
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principles,  quite  irrespective  of  their  destination,  and 
the  loss  to  the  national  life  which  must  result  from 
their  dispersion  into  other  countries. 

These  are  ominous  signs.  Collections  of  artistic  and 
literary  treasures  have  always  grown  up  during  the  vigor- 
ous and  productive  periods  of  a  nation's  life,  and  they  have 
been  dispersed  either  by  force  or  by  such  sales  as  now 
go  on  in  England  when  the  nation  has  become  decadent. 
Is  that  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  con- 
trast presented  by  England  as  a  nation  anxious  to  have 
these  things  in  her  possession  and  as  one  engaged  in 
getting  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible  ?  What  I  hold  I 
keep  is  the  maxim  of  a  man  in  full  enjoyment  of  his 
virility,  but  it  is  possible  even  for  such  a  man  to  have 
reckless  or  despondent  moods  when  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  hold  on  his  higher  purposes. 

The  classes  of  facts  we  have  been  speaking  of  may 
appear  trivial  to  some,  but  they  are  significant  in  any 
discussion  of  the  nation's  progress  or  retrogression. 
They  are  indications  of  a  kind  of  materialism  which  is 
not  a  favourable  prognosis  of  a  nation's  health.  But 
we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  declaim  against 
materialism  without  making  distinctions.  There  is  an 
idealism  and  a  moral  and  religious  basis  of  character 
which,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  declared  in  his  fine  perora- 
tion on  Tuesday,  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
greatness  of  trade  and  territory  and  the  question  of 
the  trade  returns.  That  is  always  to  be  understood, 
and  yet  we  have  got  to  look  after  our  material  in- 
terests too.  Imperialism  to  England  in  these  days 
represents  that  great  fact,  however  much  the  word  and 
the  idea  may  have  been  vulgarised  and  associated  with 
what  is  sordid  and  unworthy.  The  maintenance  of  our 
trade  and  the  increase  of  our  material  resources  are 
not  at  all  unworthy  elements  in  our  notions  of  Im- 
perialism, Our  decay  in  these  things  means  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  any  of  the  higher  purposes  of 
national  life.  The  founding  of  a  great  empire  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers  is,  as 
Adam  Smith  said,  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, but,  as  he  added,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  could 
not  do  it;  and  it  would  only  be  attempted  by  a  govern- 
ment influenced  by  shopkeeping  ideas.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  if  we  lose  our  customers 
our  Empire  goes,  and  with  it  goes  the  Imperialism 
which,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  defined  it,  was  received 
with  cheers  by  Ministerialists  and  the  Opposition  alike  : 
the  Imperialism  that  wishes  to  see  this  country  great 
and  powerful  because  it  carries  Christian  civilisation 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  A  shopkeeping  nation 
is  not  one  that  is  wealthy  and  powerful  commer- 
cially, but  one  that  carries  on  its  trade  with  no  ideas 
implicit  in  it  beyond  those  of  turning  everything  into 
money.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  late, 
chiefly  arising  out  of  the  war,  there  was  never  a  time 
when  our  relations  with  the  colonies  and  possessions 
that  compose  our  Empire  was  freer  from  this  spirit. 
But  in  such  facts  as  those  we  have  pointed  out  there 
are  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  commercialism 
which  is  sordid  and  if  it  continues  to  grow  is 
dangerous. 


"L'AMI  DES  JEUNES." 

SHORTLY  before  the  Boulevard  S,  Germain  crosses 
the  Boulevard  S.  Michel,  comes  the  Rue  de  I'Ancienne- 
Com(^die.  A  shabby  street,  the  essentials  of  shabby 
streets  :  zinc  bars — '*  Viens  prendre  un  verre  sur  le  zinc, 
mon  vieux  " — a  recess  in  which  chestnuts  and  pancakes 
are  cooked  over  a  pail  of  glowing  charcoal,  the  aged 
cobbler  and  strong  charbonnier  in  strange  partnership 
behind  one  grimy  window  (every  possible  repair  for 
if.  25c.,  coal  almost  by  the  kilogramme),  the  musty 
milliner's,  the  greasy  coiffeur's,  the  "Grand  Bazaar". 
Miscellanies  in  the  last,  of  course.  The  souvenir  of 
Paris  :  Notre  Dame  on  a  tea-cup,  the  Eiff'el  Tower  on  a 
milk  jug.  Countless  souvenirs, — yet  one  wanting. 
Why  not  a  souvenir  of  that  dim,  quiet  retreat,  which, 
at  this  season  two  years  ago,  closed  its  doors 
and  thus  announced  the  end  of  the  Cafe  Procope  ? 
Voltaire's  cafe  !  There,  he  played  chess ;  there  to 
the  last,  in  a  side  salle,  stood  his  table,  scarred 
and  chipped,  Rousseau  was  a  visitor.  Marat 
and  Danton  plotted  in  the  place.    On  the  walls  were 


their  portraits  :  Rousseau  sauntering  through  agarden> 
Voltaire  at  chess.  Beams  ;  pillars  ;  an  archway  of  oak. 
Old  mirrors,  old  chairs,  old  chandeliers  ;  old  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Caf^  Procope. 
But  closed  for  ever — and,  at  the  "Grand  Bazaar" 
opposite,  no  souvenir.  A  workman's  restaurant,  now. 
Din  three  times  a  day  ;  in  the  intervals,  the  bloated 
proprietor  counts  up  the  receipts.  Commerce  !  What 
wonder  that  M.  Th6o  de  Bellefond — late  and  last  pro- 
prietor of  the  Caf6  Procope— shuns  the  street! 

And  we  ourselves  have  persistently  avoided  the  Rue 
de  I'Ancienne-Comedie,  and  all  once  faithful  habituds  of 
the  caf6  refuse  to  enter  it.  Did  not  a  good  poet 
recently  stop  his  cocher,  saying,  "  Choose  another 
street ",  has  not  Bibi  la  Pur^e  repeatedly  declared 
that,  "there,  one  no  longer  meets  Bibi,  Verlaine's 
friend  "  ?  And  M.  Thdo  de  Bellefond— hereafter  Thio 
tout  court — appreciated  this  delicacy,  and,  with  sincere 
emotion,  said,  "Ah,  mon  cher,  you  wrote  your  first 
poem  in  the  Procope  ...  at  Voltaire's  table.  And 
you,  Bibi,  you  found  your  first  umbrella  in  the  Procope 
,  .  .  beneath  the  archway  ",  And  the  poet  murmured, 
"  It  was  sad,  my  poem  " ;  and  Bibi  admitted,  "  It  was 
a  silk  umbrella,  cher  Maitre ",  Good,  kind,  ever-de- 
lightful Thdo !  Aff^ectionately  do  we  recall  the  days 
when,  in  slippers,  a  soft  shirt,  and  with  a  great  black 
bow  at  your  neck,  you  received  the  Jeunesse  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  night  after  night  in  the  Cafi  Procope. 
You  were  portly.  Your  pointed  beard  and  small 
moustache  had  gone  grey  ;  your  fine  head  was  almost 
bald,  and  you  needed  pince-nez.  But  you  were  young, 
as  young  as  the  Jeunesse  :  alert,  interested  in  all 
things,  enthusiastic :  a  humanitarian,  an  optimist. 
How  you  encouraged,  how  you  aided  the  Jeunesse  ! 
Paul,  poet,  and  Gaston,  playwright,  could  not  create 
masterpieces  in  their  stuff^y  chambres  meubldes.  They 
would  walk  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro  ;  they  would  re- 
hearse an  "  efl'ect  " — the  Procope  then,  the  Procope 
immediately.  And  there  Paul  and  Gaston  walked 
and  walked,  wrote  and  wrote :  used  up  all  Th^o's 
paper  and  ink,  spoilt  his  pens,  and  finally  led 
Th^o  into  a  corner  where  they  read  him  their 
masterpieces  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  And  Th^o  listened, 
ordered  bock.  And  Theo  applauded,  or  was  gently 
critical.  And  when  every  editor  and  every  publisher 
in  Paris  had  refused  the  masterpieces — so  that  Paul 
and  Gaston  returned  limp  and  dejected  to  the  Procope, 
with  the  bitter  announcement  that  their  manuscripts 
would  have  to  lie  hidden  until  a  new  publisher  arose  or 
an  old  editor  died — then  Thdo,  sympathetic  and  con- 
ciliatory, cried,  "  I  will  be  your  editor,  your  publisher  : 
for  I  will  found  a  magazine.  Gar^on,  des  bocks.  Now, 
my  friends,  we  will  drink  to  the  health  of — '  Le  Pro- 
cope '  ".  And  so — for  the  Jeunesse — a  magazine. 
Strife,  however ;  constant  worries,  Paul  would  im- 
mediately bring  out  his  poem,  an  interminable  poem. 
Gaston  would  immediately  publish  his  play,  a  five-act 
tragedy.  When  Th^o  protested,  Paul  and  Gaston 
sulked.  When  Theo  pointed  out  that  either  work  would 
fill  five  numbers  of  "  Le  Procope",  Paul  and  Gaston 
replied  "  So  much  the  better  for  the  magazine  ".  Paul 
demanded  that  his  poem  should  appear  before  Gaston's 
tragedy — so,  between  Paul  and  Gaston,  coldness, 
scowls.  Up  came  Pierre  with  a  realistic  novel  ;  Aimery 
with  a  stock  of  impressionist  sketches  ;  Xavier  with 
reams  of  savage  essays.  Hot  discussions,  bitter 
repartee  ;  even  threats.  Often,  Th^^o  was  to  be  seen, 
exhausted,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  brow.  Upstairs, 
pile  upon  pile  of  manuscripts  ;.  downstairs,  more  manu- 
scripts in  creation.  Too  much  eloquence,  too  much 
genius  !  Constantly  Theo — in  the  dimmest  corner — 
received  pencilled  notes — from  other  corners — praying 
for  an  audience.  And  Th6o  would  sigh,  Thtio  would 
reply,  "Tout  de  suite".  But  Tht^o  would  escape  to 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  if  possible  ; '  and  there  plan 
out  new  schemes.  Dozens  he  rejected  as  impractic- 
able ;  then  he  determined  to  hold  entertainments  in  the 
salle  upstairs  at  which  Paul,  Gaston,  and  others  might 
be  heard  "dans  leurs  oeuvres".  And  so — for  the 
Jeunesse — "  Les  Soirees  Procope".  A  revolution  this 
time,  however  ;  a  veritable  revolution.  Paul  would 
recite  his  poem,  the  interminable  poem.  Gaston  would 
produce  his  play,  the  five-act  tragedy.  Up  came  Albert 
with  a  sheath  of  songs;  Andre  with  a  heavy  dossier  of 
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dialogues  ;  Raymond  with  a  series  of  bev/ildering 
lectures  on  "The  Seven  Arts".  The  stage  was  too 
small  ;  the  piano  was  out  of  tune — and  Gaston  de- 
manded limelight.  Upstairs,  the  salle  in  chaos  ;  down- 
stairs, the  Jeunesse  in  hysterics.  But  always  amiable, 
always  benevolent,  Thio.  Little  escapes  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens,  certainly  ;  and  more  frequently,  and  of 
longer  duration.  But  always  devoted,  always  generous, 
Theo.  "  Le  Procope  "  appeared  irregularly,  and  the 
"  Soirees  Procope  "  had  often  to  be  postponed.  But 
always  interested,  always  an  optimist,  Th^o.  In  calmer 
moments,  he  would  disclose  ambitions,  dreams.  A 
:ountry  place — where  the  Jeunesse  could  rest — was  one 
oi  them.  He  had  his  eye  upon  such  a  spot,  isolated 
^et  not  far  from  Paris.  A  picturesque  hotel,  mon  cher. 
Old,  and  rambling.  On  a  river.  In  the  distance, 
ivoods.  Three  miles  from  the  station  :  so  some  con- 
i^eyance.  Here,  Th^o  clasped  his  hands — then,  slowly, 
ecstatically,  he  said,  "  Un  diligence  !  "  Yes,  a  diligence 
is  in  olden  times,  the  driver  dressed  appropriately.  A 
ong  whip,  which  would  crack.  Dust  rising,  as  the 
iiligence  dashed  along  the  lanes.  And  then  .  .  .  the 
irrival  !  A  cobbled  courtyard  ;  and  in  the  courtyard, 
:hicken,  ducks.    "  (^a.  serait  doux  ",  smiled  Thdo. 

Then,  the  Dreyfus  Days.  How  false  was  our 
prophecy  that  the  Procope  would  remain  indifferent, 
leutral  !  Why — Paul  forgot  his  poem,  Gaston  himself 
■esolved  to  postpone  the  production  of  his  tragedy  sine 
iie.  "  Le  Procope"  appeared  more  irregularly  than 
;ver.  "  Les  Soirees  Procope  "  were  suspended.  And 
rheo  became  a  politician,  an  orator.  At  Voltaire's 
:able,  meetings  Whereas  one  said  "mon  cher"  a 
nonth  ago,  now  one  was  addressed  as  "  Citoyen  ". 
rhat  sounded  important,  that  excited  :  shade  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Siege,  of  the  Commune  !  Again, 
[789  and  1870  !  Gambetta  is  held  responsible  for  one 
)f  the  cracks  across  Voltaire's  table.  Marvellous  that 
mother  fist  did  not  cause  another  crack  ;  the  fist  of  the 
'  Citoyen  Theo  de  Bellefond  "  !  But  Th^o,  if  anti- 
3reyfusard,  was  too  humane  to  advocate  persecution. 
\mong  the  habitues  of  the  Procope  was  a  Jew — a  jour- 
lalist,  and  not  of  the  Jeunesse.  Unpopular  with  seme 
•eason  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  he  was  followed  and  in- 
iulted  one  night ;  and  so  he  sped  to  Thdo's,  and  sought 
jrotection.  "  L^pstairs ",  cried  Theo;  and  shortly 
ifter  a  mob  assembled  before  the  cafe,  and  shouted, 
'Where  is  Thdo?  "  At  the  doorway  immediately,  the 
jood  host  of  the  Procope.  "  Citoyens  ",  he  asked, 
*  what  do  you  want?  "  "  Citoyen  ",  replied  the  leader 
jf  the  mob,  "  the  Procope  contains  a  Jew.  Expel 
lim ".  Then,  throwing  up  one  arm  and  raising  his 
»oice,  Theo  announced  superbly  :  "  Citoyens,  I  am  a 
jatriot.  Citoyens,  the  Procope  hides  no  Jew.  Citoyens, 
;ry  with  me — Vive  la  France  ".    And  the  mob  shouted 

Vive  la  France  ",  and  then  "  Vive  le  citoyen  Thdo  "  ; 
and  Theo  bowed  and  bowed,  and  said,  "  Citoyens,  je 
^•ous  remercie".  .  .  .  Some  nights  later,  a  dozen 
jtout  men  surrounded  Voltaire's  table  :  the  chief  trades- 
nen  of  the  quarter,  no  less  !  And  Theo  in  the  chair. 
Sach  tradesman  had  a  heavy  stick,  with  which  he 
:humped  on  the  floor  as  mark  of  approbation.  Each 
Tadesman  invariably  addressed  his  colleagues  as — 
'  Citoyens  ".  What  gravity,  what  deep-voiced  oratory  ! 
2frunts,  and  "  tres  bien  "!  A  deep,  deep  voice  from  a 
;tout,  stout  man  :  "  I  have  not  the  eloquence  of  the 
Zitoyen  Blondel.  I  agree  with  him  that  Dreyfus  is  a 
:raitor".  No  more  !  An  ovation,  nevertheless :  thump, 
;hump  went  the  sticks.  And  then  the  turn  of  the 
[Citoyen  Petitjean.  Yet,  in  the  end,  no  resolution  was 
;arried,  no  programme  had  been  determined  upon. 
Fremendous  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  orators,  how- 
iver.  Solemnly  they  dispersed,  saying,  "  Bon  soir, 
;itoyen  ". 

So — Th&o  had  become  a  politician,  an  orator.  The 
\fTaire  Dreyfus  had  done  that;  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  is 
Lvholly  responsible  for  the  hundreds  of  politicians  and 
jrators  who  still  address  one  another  as  "  citoyen  "  and 
jtill  are  "  En  Campagne  ".  And,  for  Th^o's  sake,  we 
-ejoice  at  the  prolongation  of  the  campaign  :  in  the 
jxcitement  of  hastening  from  meeting  to  meeting,  in 
;he  triumph  of  occupying  the  chair  and  receiving  an 
jvation,  Theo  has  but  small  leisure  in  which  to  recall 
lis  reign  at  the  Cafe  Procope,  the  first  cruel  awakening 
;hat  departure  was  inevitable,  the  last  night  of  all.  At 


Voltaire's  table,  a  six  hours'  sitting — Thio  entertaining 
the  Jeunesse  until  dawn.  Let  the  ceremony  remain 
unrecorded.  Or,  rather  let  it  be  said  that  the  Jeunesse 
embraced  Thtjo,  that  Thio  embraced  the  Jeunesse,  and 
that  Th6o  and  the  Jeunesse  cried.  Verlaine's  friend — 
"the  original  with  an  amazing  past" — asked  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  sunken,  furrowed  cheeks, 
"  What  will  become  of  Bibi,  the  only  Bibi  la  Purde  ?  " 
To-day^  the  Jeunesse  preserves  with  something  akin  to 
reverence  the  programmes  of  "  Les  Soirees  Procope", 
the  entire  collection  of  the  magazine  ;  to-day,  whenever 
Bibi  is  photographed,  or  portrayed  umbrella  in  hand  on 
a  postcard,  or  made  the  subject  of  a  bust,  he  seeks  out 
Thio,  gift  in  hand.  And  to-day,  although  he  clears  his 
throat  and  dries  his  eyes  if  the  Cafe  Procope  be  kindly 
mentioned,  Theo  is  still  alert,  interested  in  all  things, 
enthusiastic — young.  Still,  and  ever,  a  humanitarian, an 
optimist,  Thio  ;  in  spite  of  politics,  in  spite  of  the  denun- 
ciations that  attend  all  oratory.  We  would  meet  him 
often,  as  in  days  gone  by.  We  would  discuss  with  him  his 
beloved  Balzac,  his  dear  Victor  Hugo  ;  hear  him  recite 
passages  from  "  Ruy  Bias  "  and  "  Hernani ",  and  listen  to 
the  half-apologetic  half-amused  account  of  how  he  and  a 
good  Swiss  friend  sat  up  all  night  many  years  ago  in 
a  vast  wine-cellar  near  Geneva,  and  there — surrounded 
by  barrels,  seated  on  the  two  biggest  barrels — ate  and 
drank  and  smoked,  and  chanted  the  "  Marseillaise  "  and 
B6ranger  ditties.  But  lately  we  have  seen  little  of  the 
kindly  Th^o.  Think,  the  elections  !  A  telegram  post- 
pones our  appointment  at  the  last  moment.  A  petit 
bleu  invites  us  to  attend  a  meeting.  The  second  ballot, 
mon  cher  !  Here,  there  and  everywhere,  is  Th6o. 
Th6o  is  necessarily  "En  Campagne".  Superbly,  at 
eight  o'clock  to-night,  Th^o  will  begin  : 
"Citoyens  !" 


THE   STORY  OF  THE   GREAT  SEAL. 

ON  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch  the  virtue  of 
the  Great  Seal  ceases  and  a  new  seal  becomes  a 
constitutional  necessity.  Such  has  recently  been  the 
fate  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Victoria  which  has  now 
become  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
The  seal  which  is  made  in  two  portions,  the  obverse 
bearing  a  different  design  from  the  reverse,  remains 
intact.  It  is  "damasked"  by  the  new  monarch,  an 
operation  which  consists  in  giving  the  seal  a  slight  blow 
whereupon  its  efficacy  is  for  ever  gone.  A  well  known 
instance  of  this  ancient  procedure  on  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  gave  rise  to  rival  claims  by  two  Chancellors, 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  the  one  being  Chancellor 
when  the  old  seal  was  damasked  the  other  being  in 
office  when  the  new  Seal  was  made.  The  King,  emu- 
lating the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  ordered  half  the  seal  to 
be  set  in  silver  and  given  to  Brougham,  the  other  half 
similarly  set  he  bestowed  upon  Lyndhurst. 

Great  reverence  has  been  shown  from  the  earliest 
times  for  the  "  clavis  regni "  as  Lord  Coke  terms  the 
Great  Seal.  Round  it  has  gathered  a  store  of  curious 
learning  and  antiquated  practice.  Concealed  in  its 
immemorial  purse  its  history  is  wrapped  in  mystery, 
sometimes  in  romance,  and  it  is  always  associated  with 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  Its  precise  origin  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  a  Great  Seal, 
the  Norman  kings  were  represented  on  the  one  side 
enthroned  and  on  the  reverse  seated  on  horseback. 
John  actually  put  the  Great  Seal  up  to  auction  and 
sold  it  to  Walter  de  Gray  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  for  the  sum  of  5,000  marks,  but  after 
six  years  de  Gray  parted  with  it  not  entirely  of 
free  will.  The  custodian  of  the  seal  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  Chancellor,  his  title  properly  was  Lord 
Keeper,  a  distinction  which  occurs  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  one  instance  at  least  of 
a  Lady  Keeper,  Queen  Eleanor  wife  of  Henry  III. 
who  kept  the  Great  Seal  when  her  husband  was  in 
Gar.cony  in  1253.  At  that  period  the  seal  was  usually 
engraved  Rex  Anglia;  et  Francije  on  one  side  and  Rex 
Francis  et  Angliae  on  the  reverse.  To  counterfeit  the 
Great  Seal  was  at  all  times  a  heinous  crime.  Bracton 
speaks  of  it  as  high  treason,  and  Glanville  writes 
to  the  same  effect.  By  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III. 
it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason,  and  wiih  trifling 
exceptions  it  has  remained  so  to  this  day.    The  object 
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aimed  at  was  not  the  benefit  of  the  King  but  the 
protection  and  safeguarding  of  the  privileges  of  the 
subjects.  Once  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed  to  any 
document  nothing  could  avail  against  it.  By  a  false 
seal  the  King  might  without  his  Chancellor's  knowledge 
improperly  barter  away  the  legal  rights  of  his  subjects. 
The  rule  that  the  Great  Seal  must  never  go  outside 
the  kingdom  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  In 
Plantagenet  times  it  was  frequently  taken  abroad  and 
during  its  absence  another  seal  was  made  and  used  in 
its  stead.  Of  this  practice  there  were  instances  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Yet  in  later  years  we  find  it 
alleged  as  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Wolsey  that  he  took  the  Great  Seal  out  of  the  kingdom, 
namely  to  Calais,  without  the  authority  of  the  King  or 
of  Parliament. 

The  loss  of  the  Great  Seal  was  a  serious  affair  of 
state,  for  without  it  the  business  of  the  kingdom  could 
not  be  conducted.  There  is  the  well  known  instance 
of  James  II.  throwing  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames 
on  the  eventful  night  of  10  December,  1688,  when  he 
fled  from  Westminster  on  his  way  to  France.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  recovered  in  the  net  of  a  fisherman 
near  Lambeth,  and  the  lucky  finder  was  handsomely 
rewarded.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  165 1  the 
Great  Seal  of  Charles  II.  was  lost,  probably  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Severn ;  at  any  rate  it  was  never 
seen  again.  This  did  not  dislocate  the  national  busi- 
ness, because  some  years  before  the  Long  Parliament 
had  ordered  a  new  Great  Seal  to  be  prepared  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
Charles  I.  to  Oxford.  The  custody  of  this  new  seal 
was  entrusted  to  six  Commissioners.  There  was  much 
discussion  and  considerable  opposition  before  this  vital 
step  was  taken.  No  precedent  was  to  be  found  for 
making  a  new  Great  Seal  when  the  original  seal  was 
within  the  kingdom  and  still  retaining  its  potentiality. 
In  support  of  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  the  learned 
Prynne  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  of  justification 
setting  forth  reasons  why  the  action  of  Parliament  was 
necessary  and  lawful. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  the  seal  is 
never  in  the  custody  of  the  monarch.  No  doubt  it  was 
properly  meant  to  be  in  the  custody  of  a  subject  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  but 
when  the  King  went  abroad,  he  not  infrequently  took 
the  seal  with  him.  During  the  absence  of  the  Great 
Seal  a  lesser  seal  was  made  and  used,  which  itself  was 
always  placed  in  a  purse  with  much  solemnity  and  kept 
under  several  other  seals  only  to  be  taken  out  and  used 
for  great  matters  of  state.  The  Plantagenet  kings 
were  wont  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  in  their  own  hands 
for  days  together  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
barons.  Thus  we  read  that  Edward  II.  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  in 
London,  commanding  the  latter  to  hand  over  the  seal, 
whereupon  it  was  carried  by  Adam  de  Osgodby  to  the 
King  at  Windsor  where  Edward  was  hunting  and  was 
kept  there  for  five  days.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
occasion  when  Adam  de  Osgodby  carried  the  Great 
Seal  to  and  from  the  King  and  the  Chancellor,  for 
Edward  would  often  send  for  it  to  seal  some  charter 
or  gift  on  the  intercession  of  one  of  his  favourites. 
In  these  days  the  seal  goes  with  the  Chancellor  wherever 
he  goes,  but  this  is  a  modern  growth  in  practice. 
The  customs  of  the  holders  of  the  seal  varied  greatly. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  III.  went  to  France  he 
surrendered  the  Great  Seal  into  the  custody  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  to  be  retained  during  his 
absence.  It  was  carefully  placed  in  a  bag  or  purse  to 
which  were  affixed  three  several  seals.  Whenever  the 
seal  was  required  each  of  the  three  great  officers  whose 
seals  were  thus  used  had  to  attend  on  the  seals  being 
broken  and  the  Great  Seal  taken  out ;  then  they  all 
carefully  reseated  the  purse  when  the  seal  had  been 
replaced  in  it.  Again  at  another  period  we  find  that  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor  went  on  a  journey  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  he  usually  entrusted  the  seal 
during  his  absence  to  two  clerks  of  the  King.  Very 
minute  and  elaborate  are  the  recorded  precautions  to 
safeguard  its  existence  and  sanctity.  In  early  days  of 
course  few  could  sign  their  own  names.  It  was  the 
common  custom  of  every  man  to  signify  his  consent 
to  a  document  by  his  seal  alone  and  to  this  rule  the 


monarch  was  no  exception.  When  he  signed  in  his 
private  capacity  he  had  his  signet  for  ordinary  matters 
such  as  correspondence  ;  other  affairs  which  in  some 
measure  touched  the  public  interest  were  put  under  the 
Privy  Seal ;  but  the  business  of  the  nation  could  only 
be  transacted  properly  under  the  Great  Seal.  No 
signature  was  attached,  the  seal  of  itself  sufficed. 
Occasionally  the  King  would  add  his  initials.  At 
times  of  great  urgency  he  might  add  a  minute  or 
note  in  his  own  handwriting,  "  we  will  that  this  matter 
be  speeded  without  delay".  One  noteworthy  excep- 
tion appears  to  have  arisen  early  and  hardened  into 
inveterate  custom.  When  the  monarch  sent  a  message 
to  Parliament  he  placed  his  signature  at  the  head  and 
at  the  foot  thereof. 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  from  one  Chancellor 
to  his  successor  has  been  made  in  strange  places  and 
on  eventful  occasions.  The  tent  of  the  monarch  in 
the  hunting  field,  where  in  the  presence  of  two  eccle- 
siastics it  was  handed  to  a  Bishop,  the  keep  of  a 
border  castle,  the  hall  of  an  Oxford  college,  the 
royal  bedchamber,  in  turn  have  been  recorded  by  the 
chronicler.  The  fitting  spot  for  the  surrender  of  the 
seal  to  the  incoming  Chancellor  was  the  marble  table 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  so  the  custom  grew  that  "  the 
occupant  of  the  marble  chair"  was  a  synonym  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Until  Stuart  times  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seal  was  generally  an  ecclesiastic,  since  then  he 
has  been  the  political  head  of  the  legal  profession. 


THE  ACADEMY. 

MDIDIER  POUGET   is   as   usual  an  annual 
delight  with  his  heather  blossom  landscape 
in  the  early  morn." 

The  style  of  the  writers  who  send  over  skirmishing 
reconnaissances  of  the  Salon  before  the  regulars  of 
criticism  bring  their  arms  of  precision  to  bear  has 
always  excited  my  wonder  and  envy.  The  phrase  I 
have  quoted  is  not  a  solitary  flash.  The  writer  who 
wired  it  goes  round  a  whole  exhibition  turning  off 
without  an  effort  descriptions  each  one  of  which  carries 
to  the  ear  a  lavish  admiration  and  an  irresistible 
yawn.  When  he  comes  across  a  Gerome,  it  is  "a 
vi^ondrously  fresh  pagan  presentment".  Suppose  Mr. 
Tadema  the  recipient  of  this  compliment.  He  could 
find  no  fault  with  its  form  or  intention.  His  picture 
is  certainly  a  "  pagan  presentment",  and  he  is  assured 
that  it  is  a  fresh  and  even  a  wondrously  fresh  pagan 
presentment.  And  yet,  such  indiscreet  things  are  inno- 
cent words  put  together,  that  behind  all  the  flattering 
intention  of  the  writer  M.  Gdrome  or  Mr.  Tadema 
would  inevitably  see  a  bored  or  wandering-eyed  reporter 
saying  to  himself  What  in  the  world  shall  I  say  this 
n*''  time  about  the  great  man  ?  Now  the  critic  who 
should  use  such  phrases  with  the  full  intention  of  their 
unintended  meaning  would  be  really  equipped  for  writing 
about  an  Academy  exhibition  :  he  would  indulge  neither 
in  desperate  silences,  heavy  attacks  nor  laborious  exposi- 
tions of  his  ennui  :  he  would  turn  to  some  butterfly- 
headed  writer  of  columns  in  a  lady's  paper  and  say,  "  Do 
tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  say  about  this  splendid 
picture  of  Mr.  So-and-So  "  and  then  he  would  write  down 
"  M.  Didier-Pouget  is  as  usual  an  annual  delight  with 
his  heath  blossom  landscape  in  the  early  morn  ".  As 
I  went  round  the  Academy  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  whether  I  too,  with  my  views  on  the  whole 
thing,  had  not  also  become  too  much  "  as*  usual  an 
annual  delight";  in  any  case  the  phrase  haunted  me 
before  picture  after  picture,  melodious,  honorific,  fatuous, 
and  I  could  think  of  no  other.  I  murmured  a  hundred 
times  "  M.  Didier-Pouget  is  as  usual  an  annual  delight 
with  his  heather  blossom  landscape  in  the  early  morn  ". 

Being  too  artless  to  write  like  this  intentionally  and 
unwilling  to  do  it  unintentionally,  I  will  note,  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can,  the  pictures  that  sent  that  phrase  about 
its  business.  If  then  I  do  not  speak,  for  example,  about 
Mr.  Orchardson,  be  it  understood  that  having  long  ago 
paid  a  full  tribute  to  his  powers,  I  do  not  find  anything 
in  "  Sir  John  Leng  "  to  add  to  one's  ideas  about  the 
painter  of  "  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  ".  The  most  surprising 
picture  of  all  to  me  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  "Phil 
May,  Esq.",  and  the  secret  was  that  not  only  had  Mr. 
Shannon  painted  Phil  May  posing  as  Phil  May,  Esq., 
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Jut  indicated  his  own  and  Mr.  Phil  May's  humorous 
ronsciousness  of  the  situation  :  for  in  Mr,  Shannon's 
[vork  there  is  commonly  to  my  thinking  a  sentimental 
:omplaisance,  an  eagerness  to  support  any  pretension 
af  the  sitter  to  beauty,  fashion,  saintliness  that  over- 
shoots the  mark  and  dulls  his  vision.  In  this  case  he 
is  on  what,  if  he  will  allow  me  the  word,  I  should  call 
nore  honourable  painter's  terms  with  his  portrait, 
rhere  has  been  an  arrangement  that  the  humorous 
johemian  shall  stand  up  in  a  hunting  coat  with  the 
iignity  of  a  country  squire  posing  for  county  history. 
\nd  the  pattern  of  the  picture,  head,  coat,  hands,  hat 
ind  cigar  (a  concession),  is  excellent.  But  the  ex- 
3ression,  hesitating  between  an  actor's  impulse  to 
00k  the  part,  an  apprehension  that  it  may  be  taken 
seriously  and  laughed  at,  and  a  lurking  sense  of 
ilague  gives  the  whole  thing  another  turn.  And  Mr. 
Shannon,  intent  on  the  interesting  face  before  him, 
las  painted  it  better  than  anything  I  remember  from 
lis  hand.  Let  this  picture  turn  up  anonymously  in 
I  sale-room  and  it  must  certainly  attract  attention 
"or  its  design  and  colour  to  begin  with,  and  then  doubly 
"or  its  close  reading  of  character. 

At  every  Academy  I  watch,  with  an  interest  in  which 
patriotic  affection  has  its  part,  the  attempts  to  make  a 
picture  out  of  Highland  landscape.  It  is  a  dil?icult 
;ask  no  doubt  ;  men  lose  themselves  in  the  broken 
jnkind  matter  of  the  foreground  and  the  shifting 
momentary  effects  under  which  the  mountains  take  on 
:heir  power  But  some  day,  surely,  the  mists  and 
ivatery  lights  on  those  huge  bulks  will  be  wrought 
nto  a  great  picture.  I  stopped  before  Mr.  David 
Farquharson's  "Gloom  and  Sunshine"  (93).  He 
seemed  to  me  to  have  come  nearer  than  most  ;  my 
sympathy  with  the  attempt  should  no  doubt  be  allowed 
:o  discount  my  judgment.  I  stopped  again  before  Mr. 
David  Murray's  "Bolton  Abbey"  (9)  wondering 
whether  he  will  ever  paint  a  whole  landscape  worthy  of 
the  tree  in  its  foreground.  If  the  same  balance  of 
Dreadth  and  delicacy  of  view  were  maintained  over  the 
ivhole,  a  little  more  of  picture  intensity  infused  into  the 
skilful  notation,  the  picture  so  often  promised  might 
:ome  into  being.  In  the  same  spirit  of  mingled  admira- 
tion and  discontent  I  looked  at  the  able  work  of  Mr. 
La  Thangue  and  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Clausen's  drawing 
ind  colour  do  not  cohere  in  sentiment.  The  first  is 
'ounded  on  the  idea  of  a  synthetic  sweeping  of  forms 
nto  telling  silhouettes  ;  the  second  on  a  trembling 
malysis.  The  fixed  and  the  trembling  are  at  odds,  and 
he  anxious  analysis  makes  some  of  the  transition  hues 

00  emphatic.  The  colour  like  the  form  should  surely 
)e  resumed  and  simplified.  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe's 
Irawing  loses  in  oil  something  but  not  all  of  the  charm 
»f  his  water  colours  (32).  No.  805  "The  First  Snow  of 
Vinter,"  by  F.  S.  Richardson,  struck  me  in  the  water- 
olour  room. 

But  from  these  researches  I  was  drawn,  like  every- 
lody  else,  to  the  problem  of  Mr.  Sargent's  three-figure 
ompositions  (the  "  Lord  Ribblesdale  ",  which  looked  to 
le  his  completes!  work  of  the  year,  is  hung,  by  the 
bsurd  Academy  rule  for  full-lengths,  so  high  that  it 
annot  be  absolutely  judged).  Of  the  groups  I  am 
iclined  to  think  that  the  New  Gallery  picture  is  most 
uccessful  ;  it  is  of  the  natural-accidental  cast,  that 
orts  best  with  the  past  of  Mr.  Sargent's  art.  In  this 
rder  of  composition  he  has  more  than  once  displayed 
jmarkable  invention,  or  discovery.  Examples  were 
le  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  and  her  children,  and  the  Miss 
V^ertheimers  of  last  year.  This  year  the  idea  of  a  more 
prmal  design,  something  that  demands  a  revision  of 
is  art,  appears  as  a  disturbing  element  I  will  take 
le  qualities  of  the  Sargent  we  kno^v  for  granted,  and 
iscuss  the  intruder.  The  arrangement  of  the  "  Misses 
jlunter"  is  an  ingenious,  but  rather  luckless  idea. 

1  hose  seats  that  turn  three  ways  are  uncomfortable 
|vfer-ingenious  things  in  themselves.    But  they  become 
[oubly  uncomfortable  if  the  three  people  grouped  on 
he  of  them  are  socially  grouped  together  (back  to 
ick)  instead  of  radiating  socially  in  three  directions, 
(r.  Sargent  has  tried  hard  to  get  over  the  incongruity  by 
iving  extra  animation  of  expression  to  the  foremost 
jure.    But  this  leaves  the  other  two  more  than  ever 
It  of  the  imaginary  "  conversation  "  (in  the  eighteenth- 
ntury  phrase).    Of  rigid  groupings  the  Egyptian  after 


all  is  best,  where  the  figures  sit  side  by  side  with  hands 
laid  along  their  knees,  and  neither  grimace  nor  gesture. 
A  symmetrical  geometry  that  dissociates  three  people 
is  hardly  an  advance  on  this,  for  three  people  alone 
would  hardly  have  chosen  to  sit  in  such  a  way. 

The  portrait  of  "The  Ladies  Alexandra,  Mary,  and 
Theo  Atcheson  "  goes  a  step  further  by  inventing  a 
fictitious,  play-occupation  as  a  motive  for  the  grouping. 
The  whites,  faint  greenish  shadows  and  pale  flesh  tints 
make  a  charming  ground  for  the  spots  of  orange,  and 
the  lady  on  the  right  is  a  beautifully  designed  and 
gracious  figure.  But  in  the  whole  machine  there  are 
two  defects.  One  is  perhaps  not  of  the  first  importance  ; 
yet  it  tells.  The  two  ladies  who  are  busied  with  the 
oranges  make  no  pretence  of  being  really  occupied  with 
what  they  are  doing  :  they  have  forgotten  about  that, 
and  are  simply  posing  for  their  portrait  ;  so  that 
the  fiction  is  baldly  proclaimed.  What  is  more 
serious  is  that  the  forms  are  not  so  monumental 
as  the  posing  is  deliberate  :  the  silhouettes  are  not 
ample  enough  for  their  claim  as  detached  emphatic 
forms,  the  wreathing  of  the  figures  does  not  cohere  in 
the  bas-relief  fashion  that  is  required  for  unity  when  line 
and  shapes  set  up  for  themselves  instead  of  being  tied 
together  in  a  tone-pattern.  The  big  potiche  pushes  out 
the  central  figure  and  there  is  a  gap  between  this  and  the 
orange-picking  figure,  and  a  heavy  over-balance  of 
weight  in  the  centre.  Those  thin,  naturalistic  lines  are 
too  meagre  against  the  sky  ;  just  as  the  tree  behind  is 
too  positive  and  selfish  in  its  form  to  help  the  rhythm. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  an  obstinate  artist  who  will  not  yield  an 
inch  to  style  till  he  is  forced.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
his  next  group  of  the  kind.  He  has  challenged 
the  statuesque  grouping  of  Reynolds  with  the  weapons 
that  suffice  for  happy  accident.  The  logic  of  the  species 
will  have  its  revenge  upon  him. 

I  must  leave  other  work,  including  what  my  reporter 
calls  "  the  sculptural  attractions  ",  for  another  day,  but  I 
may  confess  that  for  me  the  real  picture  of  the  year  is  a 
landscape,  and  one  not  painted  but  preserved  ;  the  View 
from  Richmond  Hill.  For  his  share  in  that  good  work  we 
all  owe  a  tribute  to  Sir  Edward  Poynier,  who  has  shown 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  a  fine  public  spirit.  But  the 
landscape  is  not  absolutely  secure.  After  escaping 
through  the  jealousies  of  local  bodies  largely  composed 
of  builders  and  land  agents,  the  scheme  for  buying 
Marble  Hill  is  now  before  Parliament,  and  in  that 
scheme  a  clause  has  been  inserted  giving  powers  for 
building  on  part  of  the  land  thus  acquired,  or  exchang- 
ing it  against  other  riverside  property.  If  this  clause 
remains,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  last  state  of 
Marble  Hill  may  be  no  better  than  what  was  threatened 
by  its  present  owner.  Is  it  beyond  praying  for  that 
some  member  of  Parliament  should  raise  a  question  on 
this  clause  when  the  bill  emerges  from  committee,  and 
also  on  the  strangely  named  "  Preservation  of  the 
View  from  Richmond  Hill "  Bill,  which  is  a  Bill  to  give 
Lord  Dysart  building  powers  over  lands  that  at  present 
are  encumbered  with  common  rights  ? 

I  will  notice  shortly  here,  as  the  picture  season 
presses,  an  interesting  exhibition  of  pastels  by  M. 
Simon  Bussy,  a  newcomer  in  London  recommended  by 
a  keen  original  eye  for  what  in  natural  colour  is  strange 
and  moving.  The  pastels  are  on  view  at  Mr.  Van 
Wisselingh's  gallery  in  Brook  Street,  and  are  chiefly 
effects  of  sunrise  on  Alpine  peaks.  The  blue  depths  of 
shadow,  the  rose-struck  snow,  the  degradations  of 
greeri  vibrating  into  other  tints  are  rendered  with  a 
remarkable  intensity  and  hardihood,  and  with  a  true 
sentiment  for  the  wonderful  event  of  light. 

D.  S.  M. 


THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A  THE.\TRE. 

T  F  Aristotle  were  alive,  and  had  dropped  his  republican 
heresies,  he  would  define  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to 
the  throne  as  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  seditious- 
ness  and  flunkeyism.  Had  he,  moreover,  been  a  guest 
at  the  recent  banquet  in  Burlington  House,  or  had  he 
read  a  report  of  it,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  England,  receding  from  the  former  extreme 
(to  which,  so  lately  as  thirty  years  ago,  she  had  been 
stumbling),  had  now  unconsciously  overstepped  the 
mean.     In  walking  briskly  backwards  there  is  always 
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the  danger  of  going  too  far,  and  Aristotle  would,  I 
think,  have  found  in  the  coupling  of  the  toast  of 
Literature  with  the  name  of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace  reason  to  suppose  that  we  had  gone  rather  too 
far.  "  Who  ",  I  mused,  over  the  report  of  this  toast, 
"is  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace?"  Off-hand,  I 
should  have  guessed  his  name  to  be  that  of  some 
eminent  surgeon.  "But",  I  reflected,  "the  books 
written  by  eminent  surgeons  are  not  classified  as 
literature ".  And  then  suddenly  I  remembered  that 
here  was  a  book  about  the  recent  voyage  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace  was  its  author.  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  been  surprised,  but  pained  I  was,  to  think 
that  at  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  annual  gatherings  of  variously  eminent  men,  the 
finest  of  our  arts  should  have  been  answered  for  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Living  are 
twenty  writers,  at  least,  of  whom  any  one  might  have 
risen  to  his  feet  without  making  the  toast  ridiculous 
and  himself  ridiculous.  There  are  three  or  four  writers 
of  whom  any  one  would  have  shed  on  the  occasion 
a  great  lustre,  being  more  than  worthy  of  his  task. 
Strange  that  these  persons  should  have  been  ignored  in 
favour  of  a  person  whose  one  apparent  claim  was  that  he 
had  been  by  Royalty  chosen  to  do,  and  that  he  had  done, 
very  decently,  a  bit  of  official  hack-work  !  It  is  well  that 
Royalty  should  grace  with  its  presence,  and  with  its 
voice,  a  symposium  of  painters.  But  if  mere  attach- 
ment to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  suite  is  supposed  by  these 
painters  to  make  of  a  word-stringer  a  pre  eminent  man 
of  letters,  why  were  not  those  of  the  Prince's  equerries 
who  happen  to  have  been  in  the  Army  or  Navy  called  on 
to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  United  Services  ?  Such 
equerries  have,  at  any  rate,  been  real  soldiers,  real 
sailors,  in  however  humble  a  way  ;  whereas  no  sane 
person  will  assert  that  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace 
ever  has  been,  in  however  humble  a  way,  a  man  of 
letters.  Let  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson  and  those  others 
who  feel  that  we  do  not,  as  a  nation,  take  questions  of 
national  defence  at  all  seriously,  extract  such  comfort 
as  may  be  for  them  in  this  inconsistency.  And  let  any- 
one who  deplores  our  indifference  to  literature  find  cause 
for  mirth,  rather  than  for  wrath,  in  the  quaint  farce  of 
Sir  Donald's  glory. 

One  would  have  supposed  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, this  sponsor  for  literature  would  emit  warily 
a  few  vague  platitudes  of  optimism  and  then 
resume  his  seat.  That,  I  think,  would  have  been  the 
best  course.  Sir  Donald  took  another.  Boldly  he 
bemoaned  the  absence  of  "giants"  from  modern 
literature.  "Where",  he  inquired,  "are  the  Scotts, 
the  Byrons,  the  Keatses,  the  Tom  Moores,  or,  to 
come  down  to  more  recent  days,  the  Thackerays, 
the  Dickenses,  the  Tennysons,  the  Brownings  of 
our  degenerate  age?"  Surely  that  artless  inter- 
calation of  "the  Tom  Moores"  is  as  neat  a  give- 
away as  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  exalted  incapacity. 
And,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  (I  name 
but  him,  not  because  no  one  else,  in  other  ways  of 
literature,  could  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
him,  but  in  order  to  make  my  point  briefly),  is  it  not 
almost  as  neat  another  give-away  to  complain  that  we 
have  no  "giants  ",  and  are  "  wandering  in  a  wilderness 
of  mediocrity  "  ?  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  poet,  a  thinker,  a 
wit,  an  all  round  creator,  of  such  force  and  dimensions 
that  "the  Dickenses"  seem  clowns  beside  him,  and 
"the  Thackerays"  pantaloons.  Perhaps  Sir  Donald 
does  not  know  Mr.  Meredith's  books?  Perhaps  he 
does  ?  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma  impales  him  equally 
well.  He  might  escape,  narrowly,  with  the  plea 
that  he  had  ignored  Mr.  Meredith  as  belonging  already 
to  a  past  generation,  and  with  the  contention  that  in  the 
present  generation  there  is  no  writer  whose  proportions 
can  be  matched  with  his.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that 
the  stock  oi gnuit  writers  seems  to  have  been  exhausted 
among  us.  ("  Seems  "  I  say  because  every  generation 
is  apt  to  belittle  its  great  men.  But  I  fancy  that  my 
precaution  in  this  matter  is  superfluous.)  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  wretched  lack  of  perception  in 
accusing  the  present  age  of  "  mediocrity  "  in  its  writers. 
\'ou  apply  the  term  "mediocre"  to  a  man  who  per- 
forms his  task  only  half  as  well  as  it  might  be 
performed.     For  example,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is 


mediocre,  because  she,  working  on  a  large  scale,  lacks 
the  requisite  degree  of  inspiration,  and  therefore  writes 
dull  books.  We  have  many  writers  who  fail  as  she 
does,  and  many  more  who  fail  on  smaller  scales.  But 
one  judges  the  literature  of  an  age  not  by  its  failures, 
but  by  its  successes.  And  we  have  now  in  England  a 
quite  considerable  number  of  writers — poets,  essayists, 
novelists — who,  not  being  great,  and  being  wise  enough 
not  to  work  on  great  scales,  constantly  attain  to  some- 
thing very  like  perfection  in  what  they  set  themselves^ 
to  do.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  writers  that  this  age's 
literature  must  be  judged.  Accordingly,  this  is  not  an 
age  of  "mediocrity"  in  literature.  For  these  writers 
are  not  "  mediocrities ".  They  are  little  masters. 
Accordingly,  this  is  an  age  of  good,  but  not  great^ 
literary  art.  Had  Sir  Donald  said  something  to  this 
effect,  the  impertinence  of  his  saying  anything  at  all 
would  have  been  somewhat  fnitigated. 

The  most  salient  instance  of  a  writer  who  could  not 
be  called  a  "great"  writer,  and  could  not  be  called  a 
"mediocre"  writer,  is  Mr.  Henry  James,  that  perfect 
master  of  a  small  method,  and,  accordingly,  that  perfect 
type  of  the  modern  artist  in  literature.  Manywise  very 
like  unto  him,  in  the  younger  generation,  appears  Mr. 
G.  S.  Street.  Both  writers,  in  their  outlook  on  life, 
have  the  same  fastidious  coyness,  the  same  unwilling- 
ness to  stray  beyond  a  certain  highly-civilised  radius, 
the  same  fear  of  penetrating  into  the  passions  of  those 
who  revolve  in  that  radius,  the  same  way  of  looking 
askance  at  a  definite  event  in  that  radius,  as  though  it 
were  a  rather  vulgar  thing,  to  be  hushed  up,  even  to  be 
denied.  Like  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Street  is  chiefly  a 
student  of  that  portion  of  life  which  may  be  called 
"manners".  He  confines  his  gaze  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  vaguer,  lighter  griefs  and  joys  which  befall 
such  mankind  as  he  admits  into  his  ken  ;  and  his  gaze, 
like  Mr.  James',  is  a  finely  meticulous  register  ;  and  his 
brain,  like  Mr.  James',  receives  and  studies  the  record 
of  his  eyes  in  a  spirit  of  grave  irony.  Each  writer  is 
essentially  a  critic,  detached,  standing  aside  to  watch, 
an  outsider  seeing  "  most  of  the  game  " — of  as  much  of  ; 
the  game,  that  is,  as  he  cares  to  see.  Each  is  content 
to  observe  human  life  as  the  average  man  observes' 
animal  life  through  the  bars  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Each,  accordingly,  is  an  untrammelled  artist,  having  no- 
moral  purpose  to  serve  or  to  be  served  by.  Each  accepts 
all  that  he  sees  without  any  wish  to  protest  against  it, 
even  as  the  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  wilJ 
accept  quite  calmly  this  or  that  interesting  conven- 
tion which  the  animals  obey,  because  he  is  not  one 
of  the  animals.  Each  has  the  same  sense  of  humour, 
the  same  smile.  There  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  them  :  Mr.  James  is  a  cosmopolite,  while 
Mr.  Street  is  an  Englishman,  who  came  early  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Henley,  that  patriot.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Street,  studying  English  life,  has  moments 
when  he  imagines  himself  on  the  other  side  of  those 
bars,  in  with  those  other  animals,  and  then  his  absorbed 
patriotism  leads  him  to  accept  everything  as  being  for 
the  best  in  that  best  of  all  possible  cages.  He  becomes, 
as  Mr.  James  never  becomes,  genial.  And  sometimes 
his  geniality  overflows  into  actual  and  very  delightful 
farce.  _  i 

In  one  of  these  interludes  he  wrote  a  play,  "  Miss  ■ 
Bramshott's  Engagement",  which  has  just  been  pro-  , 
duced,    as   curtain-raiser,  at   the   Prince   of  Wales'  , 
Theatre.    I  wish  it  had  been  produced  there  a  little  j 
earlier,  for  then   Sir  Edward  Poynter  mighty  by  its j 
princely  venue  have  been  moved  to  couple  his  toast  ] 
of  literature  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Street.     I  wish,  too,  ^ 
that  I  had  not  lingered  here  so  long,  talking  at  large,  ^ 
on  the  threshold  of  the  theatre.    F^or  now  I  have  not 
time  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Street's  play.    Enough  that  it, 
is  conceived  in  his  most  amusing  manner,  and  executed 
with  a  deftness  which  makes  me  confident  that  the.^ 
stage  will  know  more  of  him  anon.    So,  when  you  go^^ 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales',  go  early.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
counsel  you  to  stay  late.    "  The  President  ",  the  main^j 
item  of  the  programme,  is  a  feeble  show,  not  redeemed 
even  by  Mr.  Hawtrey's  art.  Max.  „ 
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MUSICAL  REPUTATIONS  REVISED. 

S~TANFORD   is   the   composer   who   showed  most 
promise   and    has    performed    least   of  all  the 
English  musicians  of  the  last  generation.  According 
to  one  or  two  of  the  morning  papers  he  would  be  the 
greatest  musician  living  if  Parry  were  not  alive  ;  and 
this  praise  cannot  be  held  to  be  very  flattering.  But 
putting  aside  such  praise  one  may  say  that  Stanford  has 
his  gifts.   He  is  not  simply  barren,  as  Parry  is  ;  he  is  not 
a  mere  scribbler,  as  Covven  is  ;  he  is  really  a  man  vi^ho 
knows  some  kinds  of  good  music  when  he  hears  them 
and  who  tries  to  write  something  like  them.  Original 
he  is  not :  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  tried  to  be 
original.    A  great  master  of  technique  he  is  not,  for 
the  great  masters  of  technique  do  not  merely  imitate 
their  predecessors,  which  is  all   that   Stanford  has 
so  far  essayed  :  they  take  up  the  technique  of  their 
predecessors  and  develop  it  in  a  great  way  to  gain 
their  private  ends.    Not  a  tremendous  personality  like 
Gluck,  not  a  great  master  of  technique,  he  is  yet  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  English  musicians  which 
the  "  Renaissance"  brought  forth.    No  one  appreciates 
Stanford  better  than  1  do  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  I 
appreciate  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  certain  portions  of  his 
music  compels  me  to  depreciate  (also  in  the  vulgar 
sense)  a  great  part  of  the  rest.    His  symphony  (in  D, 
I  think)  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  some  years 
ago,  before  the  Philharmonic  was  so  hopelessly  lost  as 
it  is  now,  contained  a  lot  of  stuff  that  was  fresh, 
breezy,  beautiful.    The  most  popular  of  all  his  works, 
"The  Revenge",  is  also  the  best.     His  setting  of 
Tennyson's  "  Voyage  of  Maeldune  "  is  a  poor  imitation 
of  that.      His   operas   are   utterly  unoperatic.  His 
"Veiled  Prophet"  contained  a  lot  of  pretty  music: 
when    I  heard    it   at    Covent  Garden   many,  many 
years    ago    I    quite    liked    it.       But    it     is  not 
dramatic :  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  wishing  to 
sit  it  out  a   second  time,  unless  he  had  fhe  score 
in  front  of  him    and   listened   to   it   not  'as  opera 
but  simply  as  music.    As  for  his  oratorios,  the  less  said 
about  them  the  better.    They  are  simply  intolerably 
dull:   I  have  considered   "Eden"  carefully  and  see 
nothing  but  the  schoolmaster  writing  exercises  for  his 
pupils'   imitation,    exercises    not   in   writing   in  the 
Stanford  manner,  but  in  writing  in  the  manner  of 
various  genuine  masters.    That  Stanford  is  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  great  musician  is  a  thing  easy  to 
say  :  it  is  harder  to  say  what  he  really  is.    At  any  rate 
he  is  robust,  he  has  energy  ;  if  he  never  arrives  at  any- 
thing very  splendid,  at  least  he  never  footles.    He  has 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque — one  can  never  forget  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  "Revenge" — "the 
huge  sea-castles   heaving"— nor  can  one  forget  the 
coming  of  the  dawn  over  the  summer  sea  after  the 
batth.    But  he  is  strangely  lacking  in  human  emotion  : 
for  all  that  his  .music  tells  us  he  might  never  have 
known  love,  nor  hatred,   nor   felt   the  strangeness 
of  the  passing  away  of  human  life.    There  is  not 
in  his  entire  work  one  huge  theme  :   not  a  theme 
that  one  remembers  as  one  remembers  the  opening  of 
:he  G  minor  symphony  of  Mozart,  the  opening  of  any 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  the   Siegfried   theme  in 
Wagner,  or  indeed  any  of  the  themes  ot  world's  master- 
ivorks.    To  repeat  myself,    everlastingly   I    see  him 
netting  down  notes  on  the  blackboard  and  developing 
:hem,  in  a  skilful  enough  manner,  to  show  his  pupils 
low  the  thing  should  be  done.    Or  perhaps  not  ever- 
astingly,  but  far  too  frequently.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
ichoolmaster  in  his  settings  of  Browning's  "  Cavalier" 
iongs,  very  little  of  him  in  the  "Revenge",  hardly  a 
lint  of  it  in  his  symphony,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  in 
'  Shamus  O'Brien  ".    This  last  work,  though  hampered 
vith  a  terribly  stupid  libretto,  is  good  enough  to  remain 
ilive  for  many  years.    If  the  Covent  Garden  manage- 
nent  had  an  atom  of  sense  (which  I  venture  to  say 
t  has  not)    "Shamus"  would    have  been  mounted 
here,   in   an    improved   form,    long    since  ;    and  it 
vould  certainly  have  entered  the  permanent  repertory. 
'  Shamus  "  is  honest  work  ;  it  is  jolly,  it  has  plenty  of 
eeling  for  the  distressful  country  in  which  the  scenes 
ake  place  ;  for  whether  Stanford  be  Jew  or  Irishman, 
ind  I  cannot  say  which  he  is,  he  knows  his  Ireland  by 
leartand  by  his  music  makes  you  feel  you  are  in  Ireland 


just  as  Wagner  in  the  "  Ring  "  makes  you  feel  you  are 
in  a  Rhineland  that  never  existed.  The  Ireland  of  the 
Irish  poets  and  of  Stanford  never  existed  save  in 
song  and  in  music,  but  amongst  those  who  created  it 
Stanford  is  not  the  least.  I  wish  his  lines  had  been 
cast  in  less  pleasant  places.  He  has  been  too  successful 
all  his  life;  he  has  never  had  to  starve  for  the  sake 
of  his  art.  Or  if  I  may  put  the  thing  the  other  way, 
he  seems  never  to  have  had  an  ideal  to  starve  for.  Yet 
I  fancy  that  had  he  been  less  lucky  in  the  worldly  sense 
he  might  have  ended  by  doing  something  of  the  first 
order.  That  he  has  never  done  ;  and  his  later  music 
shows  that  he  is  going  further  and  further  from  any 
possibility  of  doing  it.  It  is  lamentable  that  two  men 
of  the  power  of  Stanford  and  Mackenzie  should  in  some 
curious  way  have  missed  their  chance — not  their  chance 
in  mere  money-making  manners  but  of  leaving  gorgeous 
music  and  great  names  behind  them. 

Later  on  I  mean  to  deal  with  the  younger  men,  but 
not  under  the  title  of  "Reputations  revised".  Ob- 
viously a  reputation  cannot  be  reconsidered  before  it  is 
made ;   and  though   there   is   much  talk   of  Elgar, 
Coleridge  Taylor,  MacCunn,  Drysdale  and  others  they 
cannot  be  said,  their  work  in  some  cases  barely  begun, 
in  others  at  most  half-completed,  to  have  made  reputa- 
tions.   Of  the  men  I  have  discussed  Stanford  is,  I 
think,  the  youngest,  and  he  is  fifty  years  old.    I  would 
not  say  that  those  living  have  done  their  best  work  :  on 
the  contrary  I  hope  to  see  finer  things  yet  from  both 
Mackenzie  and  Stanford.    But  they  have  done  enough 
to  enable  one  to  form  an  estimate.    Carefully  pushing 
away  all  prejudices,  all  prepossessions,  I  have  tried 
honestly  to  sum  up  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
generation   that  has  passed   or   is   passing   away — 
Thomas,   Parry,  Mackenzie,  Stanford.    And  now  by 
way  of  summing  up  the  whole  situation  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  at  first  may  seem 
rather  startling.    The  two  really  gifted  men  of  the  late 
crowd — the   two  just   discussed   here  —  have  failed 
to  get  to  high-water  mark  ;    the  earlier  men — men 
such    as    the    Wesleys    and    Sterndale    Bennett  — 
never  got  near  it.     Why  ?     The   answer   must  be 
cowardice  —  moral,    intellectual,    artistic  cowardice. 
Leaving  the  earlier  men,  born  in  an  unlucky  time, 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  one  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  later  men  have  thought  less  of  their  music 
than   of  the   best   ways   of  gaining   money,  social 
position,  knighthoods,  and  so  on.     Afraid   to  feel^ 
afraid  to  think,    afraid    to   express  boldly  anything 
feebly  felt  or  thought,  these  men   have  lost  nearly 
all   when   they   might    have   won    much.      It  can- 
not be  said  that  either  Mackenzie  or  Stanford  might 
ever  have  grown  into  a  Wagner  ;   on   the  musical 
side  as  on  the  intellectual  side  both  were  always  too 
small   for   that.     But  both  might  have  left — in  my 
humble  opinion — ^stufT  behind  them  that  might  have 
lived  for  centuries,  if  only  they  had  dared  to  write  it. 
Parry,  lacking  altogether  the  ability,  in  his  early  days 
had  the  daring  ;  Stanford  and  Mackenzie,  having  the 
ability,  hardly  ever  dared  to  plunge  into  the  unknown,  the 
utterly  new.  That  deadly  fear  of  the  new  has  always  been 
the  curse  of  English  music :  that  deadly  fear  begotten  of 
the  still  more  deadly  fear  of  hunger,  of  fear  of  loss  of 
social  position  ;    and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it 
ruined  the  chances  of  so  many  able  men,  of  men  who 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  genius. 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  the  older  men.  For  a 
week  or  two  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  my  space  to 
the  opera  and  concerts,  long  neglected.  That  duty 
performed,  I  shall  deal  with  some  of  the  younger 
composeri-,  J.  F.  R. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  INSURANCE. 

WE  have  frequently  explained  various  ways  in 
which  life  assurance  can  be  utilised  for  many 
purposes  in  addition  to  the  principal  one  of  providing 
benefits  for  survivors  after  the  death  of  the  assured. 
It  can  be  used  in  connection  with  an  annuity  for  pro- 
viding an  immediate  income  at  a  good  rate  ot  interest, 
accompanied  by  complete  security.  It  can  be  adopted 
as  a  convenient  and  lucrative  method  of  saving  during 
the  time  when  professional  men  and  others  are  earning 
substantial  incomes  ;   it  can  be  admirably  applied  to 
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benefit  charities  at  a  cost  to  the  donor  which  is  little 
felt.  And  so  in  many  other  ways  life  assurance  may 
be  made  use  of  to  accomplish  objects  with  which  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  unconnected. 

The  report  of  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Cor- 
poration suggests  yet  another  application  which  has 
many  attractions.  The  Corporation  devotes  itself 
especially  to  enabling  people  to  buy  their  own  houses. 
By  paying  a  monthly  subscription  of  55.  for  five  years 
the  policy-holder  is  entitled  to  a  loan  of  ^100  for  the 
purchase  of  house  property.  The  property  is  mortgaged 
to  the  Corporation,  interest  at  5  per  cent,  being  charged 
upon  the  quarterly  balances.  At  the  end  of  a  fixed 
period  of  thirty  years,  by  the  continued  payment  of  55. 
a  month  the  mortgage  is  paid  off".  Compound  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  is  apparently 
allowed  upon  the  subscriptions  that  have  been  paid,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual  profits  of  the  Corporation 
are  distributed  as  bonuses. 

The  Corporation  worked  very  successfully  on  these 
lines  for  some  years  before  it  adopted  a  further  improve- 
ment by  applying  life  assurance  to  the  purchase  of 
house  property.  I'he  original  plan  was  very  satis- 
factory so  long  as  the  policy-holder  lived  and  was  able 
to  pay  the  subscriptions  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  death 
his  family  was  left  with  a  partly-purchased  house,  and 
the  completion  of  the  purchase  might  not  always  be 
convenient.  By  combining  life  assurance  and  house 
purchase  under  one  contract  this  difficulty  was  over- 
come, and  now,  on  the  policy  becoming  a  claim,  the 
mortgage  is  paid  off"  and  the  property  handed  over 
without  encumbrance  to  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased  policy-holder. 

The  Corporation  devotes  itself  principally  to  facilitat- 
ing the  purchase  of  small  houses,  the  maximum  amount 
of  loan  quoted  in  the  prospectus  being  ^1,000,  involv- 
ing a  monthly  subscription  of  j[,2  \os.  As  soon  as  the 
scheme  is  described  it  is  at  once  obvious  that,  if  well 
and  carefully  worked,  it  is  capable  of  conferring  great 
benefits  upon  a  large  class.  The  Corporation  is  directed 
by  a  very  practical  board,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
policies,  or  certificates,  are  so  framed  as  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  policy-holders  in  every  way  possible 
consistent  with  the  sound  management  of  the  business. 
The  system  not  only  makes  it  possible  for  people  to 
purchase  their  own  houses,  but  as  the  property  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  Corporation,  experienced  judgment 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  purchasers  to  prevent  them 
making  bad  bargains.  The  progress  of  the  Corpora- 
tion has  been  such  as  to  make  the  shares  a  good 
investment  for  the  proprietors,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  business  is  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan,  and  the 
interests  of  the  policy-holders  are  well  looked  after. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  has  been  adopted 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  life  assurance 
premium  in  igoi  was  ^^10,000,  although  this  branch  of 
the  business  has  only  been  established  about  four  years. 
In  the  older  department  the  premiums  amounted  to 
^59,000.  The  amount  that  has  already  been  lent  on 
mortgage  is  nearly  20,000,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  any  mistakes  in  working  a  comparatively 
new  kind  of  business,  the  Association  has  wisely 
placed  itself  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  con- 
sulting Actuary. 

There  are  many  practical  advantages  in  applying  life 
•assurance  to  the  purchase  of  house  property  through 
the  medium  of  a  company  which  devotes  itself  to  this 
class  of  business  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  same  end  by  means  of  life  policies  in  other 
•companies  which  do  not  make  a  special  feature  of  this 
fcusines.  This  application  of  life  assurance  to  purchase 
property  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
would  prefer  to  live  in  their  own  houses,  but  to  whom  the 
outlay  of  the  purchase  price  would  be  inconvenient. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY:   A  REJOINDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — From  the  warmth  of  the  expressions  of  Signor 
Marconi  in  his  letter  to  you  on  page  556  it  is  evident 
that  I  am  serving  the  useful  if  humble  office  of  lightning- 


conductor  to  avert  some  of  the  wrath  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  offending  head  of  Pro- 
fessor Slaby,  Signor  Marconi's  rival.  However  as 
Professor  Slaby  is  abundantly  able  to  defend  himself  I 
will  not  deal  with  side  issues,  but  will  clear  up  some  of 
the  extraordinary  representations  now  put  forward. 
Signor  Marconi  has  dotted  my  i's  in  correcting  my  vague 
expression  "  at  about  that  time  "  to  2  June  1896  "  the 
date  of  my  basic  English  patent".  lam  obliged  for 
the  precision  :  it  is  useful.  As  that  patent  is  *'  basic  ", 
we  need  not  discuss  the  patents  of  later  years,  which  are 
only  superstructure.  Now  the  matter  does  not  rest  on 
any  assertion  of  mine  (for  there  are  scores  of  persons 
living  who  witnessed  it)  that  in  1894  Principal  Oliver 
Lodge  did  publicly  transmit  signals  from  one  building  to 
another,  through  several  stone  walls,  without  connecting 
wires,  by  means  of  Hertzian  waves  which  were  received 
perfectly  clearly  upon  a  telegraphic  instrument  to  which 
these  waves  were  relayed  by  means  of  an  automatically 
tapped  "coherer".  If  that  is  not  wireless  telegraphy, 
then  the  term  has  no  meaning.  Signor  Marconi  cannot 
now  put  back  the  clock  from  2  June,  1896  to  the  year 
1894.  This  priority  of  Lodge,  as  pioneer,  I  laid  down 
in  my  article  on  p.  424.  It  follows  that  Signor 
Marconi's  patents,  if  valid, — and,  observe,  I  have  not 
challenged  their  validity, — can  not  have  been  so  drafted 
as  to  cover  the  whole  art  of  wireless  telegraphy.  That 
art  having  been  already  in  part  revealed,  it  is  quite 
competent  for  those  who  are  working  on  its  exten- 
sion to  patent  such  improvements  as  they  may 
make— Signor  Marconi  his  own,  Professor  Slaby  his 
own. 

At  the  risk  of  being  technical  let  me  illustrate  the 
matter  out  of  Signor  Marconi's  own  "  basic '■^  patent. 
It  has  no  fewer  than  nineteen  "claims",  nearly  all 
of  which  relate  to  "  coherers  " — those  sensitive  tubes 
of  imperfectly  conducting  iron  filings  which  require 
to  be  automatically  tapped  to  keep  them  sensitive. 
Of  these  claims  the  fifteenth  runs  textually  thus  : — 
"  A  receiver  consisting  of  a  sensitive  tube  or  other 
imperfect  contact"  (i.e.  a  coherer)  "inserted  in  a 
circuit,  one  end  of  the  sensitive  tube  or  other  imperfect 
contact  being  put  to  earth  whilst  the  other  end  is  con- 
nected to  an  insulated  conductor  "  (p.  12  lines  35-37). 
This  is  an  intelligible  and  well-defined  claim.  It  clearly 
does  not  cover  all  possible  cases  :  it  covers  the  case  of 
a  coherer  arranged  in  a  particular  way.  It  does  not 
cover  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  coherer  earthed  at 
both  ends  through  condensers.  Signor  Marconi  him- 
self put  that  arrangement  into  a  separate  claim.  It 
clearly  does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  coherer  not 
earthed  at  either  end,  nor  the  case  of  a  coherer 
earthed  at  one  end  and  connected  at  the  other  to  a  non- 
insulated  conductor.  No  doubt  Signor  Marconi  had 
the  very  best  of  reasons  for  so  drawing  his  claims  in 
this  limited  way.  He  had  to  choose  between  drawing 
them  narrow,  and  drawing  them  so  wide  that  they 
would  include  things  already  known  before  2  June,  1896. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  his  patents,  the  whole 
validity  of  which  depends  on  their  limitations,  leave 
room  for  plenty  of  subsequent  inventors,  the  Slabys, 
the  Brauns.  the  Fessendens,  to  work  out  their  own 
details.  When  I  point  out  this  elementary  fact,  and 
indicate  the  humorous  situation  created  in  the  United 
States  by  the  wild  charges  made  by  Signor  Marconi's 
satellites  against  Professor  Slaby  for  poaching  on  his 
preserves,  Signor  Marconi  denounces  me  as  inaccurate 
and  ignorant.  Well  :  let  us  amend  our  ignorance. 
From  the  pen  of  his  rival  Professor  Slaby  Signor 
Marconi  quotes  the  following  laudation.  "  He 
[Marconi]  has  thus  first  shown,  how,  by  connecting 
the  apparatus  with  the  earth  on  one  side  and  by  using 
long  extended  vertical  wires  on  the  other  side  a  tele- 
graphy was  possible.  These  wires  form  the  main 
feature  of  the  invention." 

To  make  the  thi;)g  more  sure  Signor  Marconi 
now  caps  this  laudation  by  adding  patronisingly 
— "  these  vertical  wires,  in  his  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  which  I  agree  with  Professor  Slaby  ". 
So  we  have  it  now  that  Signor  Marconi  agrees  that 
this  telegraphy  was  made  possible  by  the  device  of  con- 
necting a  coherer  at  one  side  to  the  earth  and  at  the 
other  to  a  long  extended  vertical  wire;  and  that  he 
now — 3  May,  1902 — agrees  that  these  wires  form  the 
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main  feature  of  his  invention.  Well,  is  it  not  a  pity — 
if  that  be  so — that  on  2  June,  1896  he  quite  forgot  to 
put  in  any  claim  for  the  main  feature?  He  claimed 
nothing  about  the  essential  nature  of  long-extended 
vertical  wires,  but  claimed  putting  the  coherer  at  one 
2nd  to  "an  insulated  conductor".  Nothing  about 
Identical  extension.  Anybody,  whether  his  name 
be  Slaby  or  Fessenden,  may  use  a  vertically  ex- 
:ended  wire,  provided  it  is  not  insulated,  or  pro- 
I'ided  it  is  not  connected  to  a  coherer  that  is 
ilso  connected  to  earth.  Why  should  I  or  any- 
jne  else  spend  breath  in  challenging  the  validity 
3f  a  patent  the  "  basic  "  character  of  which  is  so 
idmirably  delimited  by  the  patentee  himself  ?  I  did 
ndeed  say — and  I  regret  that  it  should  have  ruffled 
Signer  Marconi's  calm — that  beside  that  important 
:laim  about  earthing  one  end  of  a  coherer  all  the  rest 
seemed  to  me  only  "  detail  and  surplusage  ".  Well,  is 
t  not  true  ?  First  as  to  detail.  Did  not  Signor 
Vlarconi's  own  expert,  my  friend  Professor  Fleming, 
F'.R.S.,  write  on  3  April,  1899 to  "  The  Times  "  to  say  : 
'  Signor  Marconi  has  by  minute  attention  to  detail"  (the 
talics  are  mine),  and  by  the  important  addition  of  the 
ong  vertical  air  wire  translated  one  method  of  space 
:elegraphy  out  of  the  region  of  uncertain  delicate 
aboratory  experiments "  into  success.  He  patented 
he  details,  the  mixed  powders,  the  metallic  plugs,  the 
;ylinders  placed  hat-wise  on  poles,  the  metal  plates 
lung  like  towels  on  a  clothes-horse,  and  omitted  to  patent 
he  long  vertical  wires !  Again,  I  say,  what  a  pity — • 
mless  the  omission  was  deliberately  intended  to  avoid 
:lashing  with  Edison's  patent  of  1891  for  vertical 
vires. 

But  I  read  on  in  Signor  Marconi's  reply  that  he  does 
lot  know  that  Lodge  ever  described  an  automatic 
apper  "  meaning  one  such  as  has  been  used  by  me, 
vorked  directly  or  indirectly  ...  by  the  same  current 
IS  that  which  passes  through  the  coherer  ".  I  note  the 
idmission  for  the  first  time  that  Lodge  did  in  1894  use 
m  automatic  tapper  with  his  coherer.  "  A  tapper  such 
IS  described  by  Professor  Lodge,  worked  continuously 
)y  a  separate  current,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  no 
ise."  Indeed  !  when  did  Signor  Marconi  discover 
his  ?  Let  me  suggest  to  him  to  be  cautious  in 
lecrying  its  utility.  For  in  his  own  "  basic  "  patent  he 
las  claimed  this  also  as  his  own.  If  this  kind  of  auto- 
natic  tapping  is  not  of  utility,  why  did  he  draft  his  claims 
10  as  to  include  it?  Does  he  not  know  that  if  he 
idmits  inutility  of  something  within  his  own  claims,  his 
idmission  renders  his  patent  invalid?     Observe  again, 

have  not  challenged  its  validity.  I  have  said  it  related 
nostly  to  details  and  surplusage.  Signor  Marconi's 
)wn  expert  has  testified  to  detail  :  Signor  Marconi  him- 
elf  declares  one  item  to  be  surplusage. 

Again  I  read  on  and  find  that  it  is  "  blank  ignorance" 
o  represent  "  my  system  as  being  dependent  upon  what 
s  known  as  the  'coherer'  principle";  and  he  adds: 
'  I  desire  to  state  categorically  "  (to  the  confusion  of 
nyselfas  a  totally  inaccurate  person),  that  '*  I  have 
)roved  my  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  be 
horoughly  workable  in  complete  independence  of  the 
ise  of  any  receiving  instrument  designed  on  the 
coherer '  principle ".    I  rub  my  eyes  to  make  sure 

am  not  dreaming  "My  system"  not  dependent  on 
he  "  coherer  "  principle  !  Categorical  statements 
von't  put  back  the  clock  nor  cancel  half  a  line  of  the 
jreat  "  basic  "  patent.  Let  us  see  what  Signor  Marconi 
las  described  as  his  "  system  ". 

On  2  March,  1899,  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  (Proc.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  273-316)  he  spoke  of 
'  the  system  with  which  I  have  carried  out  so  many 
xperiments,  and  by  means  of  which  I  have  worked 
arious  installations",  and  added:  "one  of  the 
trincipal  parts  in  my  receiver  is  the  sensitive  tube  or 
oherer  ".  Twenty-one  months  earlier,  on  4  June,  1897, 
>ignor  Marconi  had  listened  with  beaming  approbation 
o  a  discourse  made  by  Sir  William  Preece,  F.  R.S.,  upon 
Vireless  Telegraphy  at  the  Royal  Institution  (vol.  xv. 
ip.  471-476),  where  that  eminent  authority  on  tele- 
fraphy  was  authorised  by  Signor  Marconi  himself  to 
lescribe  and  exhibit  his  "  system  ".  The  "  system  "  is 
lescribed.  The  receiver  is  "  based  on  Branly's 
oherer".  Tall  masts  are  not  essential.  "The 
leculiarity  of  Mr.  Marconi's  system  is  that,  apart  from 


the  ordinary  connecting  wires  of  the  apparatus,  con- 
ductors of  very  moderate  length  only  are  needed,  and 
even  these  can  be  dispensed  with  if  reflectors  are 
used".  And  Signor  Marconi  smiled  approval.  He 
has  never  since  suggested  that  the  description  was  not 
correct.  Well,  if  tall  masts  are  not  essential,  and  even 
conductors  of  very  moderate  length  could  be  dispensed 
with,  what  did  the  "system"  depend  on?  Let  the 
basic  patent  answer.  From  end  to  end  of  it  there  is 
no  other  receiver  described,  mentioned,  suggested, 
or  claimed,  than  the  imperfect  electrical  contact  or 
sensitive  tube  called  the  coherer.  Of  the  nineteen 
claims,  seventeen  either  describe  or  imply  the  coherer, 
the  other  two  being  for  details  of  the  apparatus 
not  at  the  receiving  end  at  all  !  So  recently  as  15  May 
1901  has  Signor  Marconi  again  publicly  referred — at 
the  Society  of  Arts — to  "my  system".  He  referred 
specifically  to  sets  of  apparatus  supplied  by  him  down 
to  that  date  to  the  Admiralty.  I  assert  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  in  every  such  set,  if  not  in  every 
set  in  every  operative  installation  whether  in  England 
or  America,  the  coherer  apparatus  has  been  the  sole 
kind  of  receiver  used.  "Eliminate  that  feature" — I 
repeat — the  entire  basic  "  system  "  collapses. 

But  why  should  Signor  Marconi  be  so  anxious  "to 
state  categorically  "  that  his  "system"  is  not  dependent 
on  the  coherer?  It  was  in  1896,  in  1897,  in  1899,  in 
1901.  Why  not  now?  Is  it  possible  that  he  has 
recently  discovered  the  circumstance  that  the  really 
basic  patent  in  the  United  States  belongs  to 
another  ?  Let  me  for  his  benefit  recite  one  claim — 
one  only.  "  In  combination,  in  the  receiving  circuit  of 
a  system  of  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy,  a  coherer,  a 
battery,  a  telegraphic  receiving  instrument,  and  auto- 
matic means  to  successively  break  down  the  cohesion 
caused  in  the  said  coherer  by  such  Hertzian  waves." 
The  number  of  the  patent  is  674846,  and  it  is  issued 
to  "  Oliver  Joseph  Lodge,  of  Liverpool,  England ". 
Ignorant  I  may  be,  blankly  ignorant  and  totally  in- 
accurate, but  even  the  wisest  and  most  learned  amongst 
us  is  aware  that  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  under  the  provisions  of  their  excellent 
patent  law,  do  not  issue  patents — as  the  British  Patent 
Office  does — to  the  first  fool  who  may  apply  for  a 
patent  to  manufacture  gold  out  of  chopped  straw. 
They  search  diligently,  and  require  proof  as  to  the 
actual  first  invention.  Lodge's  sole  right  in  the 
States  to  use  the  coherer,  automatically  tapped,  to 
relay  wireless  messages  upon  a  telegraph  instrument 
rests  on  no  assertion  of  mine.  I  repeat  that  neither  by 
Signor  Marconi's  system  nor  by  Professor  Slaby's 
system  can  a  wireless  message  be  received  in  the  States 
without  infringing  that  patent.  Signor  Marconi's 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  to  pour  vials 
of  wrath  on  my  unworthy  head,  nor  to  accuse  Slaby  of 
poaching  on  his  preserves,  but  to  address  himself  to 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  petition  it  to 
revoke  the  fundamental  rights  which  it  has  on  evidence 
granted  to  Lodge. 

But,  lastly,  what  is  it  that  makes  Signor  Marconi  so 
passionately  anxious  to  disclaim  the  coherer  and  all  its 
works?  Is  there  no  occasion  for  such  protestations  ? 
Once  more  let  us  see.  I  hesitate  to  awaken  incon- 
venient memories,  whether  they  relate  to  Professor  Righi 
or  to  Professor  Lodge,  or  to  another.  Has  Signor 
Marconi  never  heard  of  one  Paolo  Castelli,  lieutenant 
and  semaphorist  in  the  Italian  navy  ?  Castelli  has 
invented — is  it  not  true  ? — a  telephonic  method  of 
reception  in  which  there  is  employed  a  mercury 
coherer  that  needs  no  automatic  tapping?  Is  it 
not  true  also  that  this  apparatus  "^  stato  adottato 
dallo  stesso  Marconi  nella  prima  prova  della  trasmis- 
sione  transatlantica  "  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  this 
telephonic  system  by  means  of  which  the  sibilants  from 
Cornwall  were  heard  by  Signor  Marconi  in  Newfound- 
land ?  If  this  is  true,  then  it  becomes  self-evident 
that  the  great  trans-Atlantic  success  was  attained  not 
by  any  use  whatever  of  the  "  basic"  patent  of  2  June 
i8g6,  but  by  a  new  and  totally  different  system,  invented 
by  one  whose  name  has  not  been  given  to  the  public. 
In  that  case  the  name  of  Castelli  must  be  put  beside 
those  of  Righi  and  of  Lodge  as  the  real  inventors  of 
the  appliances  and  methods  represented  as  Marconi's. 

SiLVANUs  p.  Thompson. 
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GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Kensington  Square,  30  April. 
Sir, — You  have  opened  a  very  useful  discussion  in 
your  Review  on  the  subject  of  Girls'  Books.  I  fully 
agree  with  your  writers  in  deploring  the  ordinary  books 
written  for  girls  now-a-days,  though  I  cannot  but  differ 
from  them  in  the  remedy  which  they  propose — the  use 
of  the  modern  boys'  books  as  a  sufficient  substitute. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's 
assertion  of  the  "essential  oneness"  of  boy  and  girl 
nature.  This  is  no  doubt  a  view  lately  held  in 
England,  where  it  is  the  modern  outcome  of  special 
circumstances  of  an  insular  life  ;  though  it  has  not 
yet  commanded  the  assent  of  any  country  of  Europe, 
nor  of  the  world  beyond.  In  the  case  of  boys'  and 
girls'  books  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  argu- 
ment. We  need  only  consider  what  capacities  may  be 
common  to  both  in  whatever  degree,  and  how  they 
can  be  developed. 

I  most  heartily  agree  with  your  contributors  that  the 
usual  girls'  books  and  magazines  are  worthless,  and 
more  than  that,  harmful,  so  pernicious  is  their  false 
sentiment  and  morbid  emotion.  It  is  proposed  to 
replace  them  by  books  for  boys.  There  seems  to  be  a 
belief  (I  wish  I  could  share  it)  that  there  are  no  "  con- 
ventional kinks  "  in  boys'  books  !  The  advantage 
moreover  is  urged  that  these  books  will  teach  the  girl  to 
be  "  at  heart  a  sportsman",  and  thus  double  her  "joy 
of  life".  I  daresay  a  sportswoman  increases  her  joys, 
but  is  there  no  one  else  whose  joys  are  halved  ?  I  read 
the  other  day  the  Diary  of  a  nurse  going  up  the  Niger. 
She  had  no  doubt  about  the  sympathy  of  her  ' '  sporting  " 
public.  It  was  her  first  day  on  the  steamer,  and  she 
saw  a  negro  on  the  bank.  Instinctively,  she  observes, 
she  raised  her  gun  to  her  shoulder,  and  it  was  ludicrous 
to  see  the  man  fall  flat  on  the  ground  and  his  contor- 
tions of  terror.  This  was  a  "  sporting  "  ministrant  to 
the  sick  and  dying.  I  told  the  story  to  a  beautiful 
young  girl  whom  I  met  at  a  party.  "Oh",  she  ex- 
claimed, "just  what  I  would  have  done  !  The  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  !  "  She  had  learned  shooting 
with  her  brothers,  and  only  lamented  that  she  had  not 
more  assiduously  used  her  opportunities. 

I  see  also  that  the  vv^riter  of  your  article  of  19  April 
holds  that  the  chief  merit  of  boys'  books  lies  in  their 
spirit  of  adventure,  deeds  of  daring,  and  "  straight- 
forward scrapes  "  (I  conclude  therefore  that  he  would 
altogether  forbid  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  popular 
account  of  boy  school-life  with  its  glorified  cunning  and 
snobbishness.)  For  obvious  reasons  the  daring  quali- 
ties have  a  magnified  value  at  present  for  Englishmen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  highest  virtues  ;  but  these 
will  again  find  their  recognition,  in  a  few  years  perhaps. 
Meanwhile  boys'  books  have  had  at  all  times  many 
various  interests — descriptions  of  natural  history, 
machinery,  stars,  buildings,  the  last  discoveries  of 
science,  habits  of  animals,  and  so  on.  Some  part  of 
"  the  vigour  of  heart  and  limb"  these  books  recount  is 
admirable ;  some  of  it  is  well  enough  ;  and  some  is 
wholly  false  to  nature  and  reason,  cheap  and  bad  in 
sentiment,  and  misleading  as  a  guide  to  life.  A  great 
deal  of  these  crude  romances  is  no  nearer  truth  than 
the  girls'  books,  and  is  quite  as  mischievous  in  the 
long  run.  On  the  whole  the  best  part  of  boys'  books  lies 
probably  in  the  notions  they  give  a  boy  of  the  wonders  of 
the  natural  world  about  him  ;  and  this  would  be  equally 
valuable  for  girls.  Let  them  have  this,  and  more.  I 
would  thankfully  see  them  throw  away  the  sentimental 
trash  of  false  emotion,  and  turn  to  subjects  that  will 
quicken  curiosity  and  wonder  and  awaken  intelligence. 

As  for  other  useful  qualities,  reason,  justice,  humanity, 
pity,  fortitude,  and  resource  both  of  heart  and  mind 
— I  think  (if  I  had  to  suggest  a  rule  at  all  either 
for  boys  or  girls)  I  should  propose  to  allow  only  such 
books  (except  in  matters  of  science)  as  were  written 
forty  years  ago  and  earlier.  In  the  older  books  there 
is  I  believe  better  food  for  the  young — a  stronger  style, 
a  far  larger  range  of  human  interests  and  emotions,  a 
firmer  virtue,  and  a  more  just  balance  between  the 
valour  and  excitement  of  marvellous  adventures  and 
the  endowments  which  make  the  life  of  girls  admirable, 
beneficent,  and  blessed.  If  we  compare  the  heroines  of 
older  novels  with  those  of  late  years,  we  can  see  a 


significant  contrast.  The  modern  heroine  cannot  match 
her  older  sister  in  force  of  character,  wealth  of  feeling, 
strength  of  soul,  or  resource  in  time  of  danger.  If 
we  go  still  further  back  we  find  the  women  that 
Shakespeare  saw  in  all  their  rich  variety. 

These  admirable  women  were  not  trained  on  senti- 
mental "  books  for  girls  ",  and  probably  read  something 
better  than  their  brothers'  volumes  of  sports  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  Alas  !  trash,  bad  style,  selfishness, 
and  vulgar  morality  can  creep  in  even  there. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Alice  Stopford  Green. 

P.S. — Would  not  some  of  your  readers  draw  up  a  list 
of  good  books  for  reading  written  before  1850? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springbank,  East  Kilbride,  7  May,  1902. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  article  on  "Girls'  Books" 
does  not  seem  to  realise  that  a  girl  is  not  necessarily  a 
child.  He  apparently  uses  the  words  interchangeably, 
as  if  a  story  written  for  a  girl  of  seven  should  be  equally 
welcome  to  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  he  has  read  the  books 
which  he  cites.  For  the  others  I  cannot  speak,  but 
two  at  least,  "Cynthia's  Bonnet  Shop",  and  "Three 
Fair  Maids  "  were  obviously  not  written  for  the  little 
girls  he  seems  to  have  more  particularly  in  view.  Their 
appeal  is  to  older  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards.  He 
will  not  find  in  them  the  "  endless  permutations  and 
combinations  of  schoolgirls ",  which  he  deplores, 
though  there  may  be  something  about  "  the  glories  of 
nature  once  you  are  out  really  early  ".  I  fear  we  shall 
wait  long  to  find  an  author  capable  of  realising  his 
suggestion  of  "the  hare  drinking  out  of  a  tulip  cup 
in  the  garden  when  only  the  heroine  was  up  to  see 
it,  with  pilloy,^  fights  and  other  romps  thrown  in  ". 
How  this  would  strike  his  "vigorous  little  maiden  of 
fourteen  "  is  perhaps  debateable. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  thereabouts  girls  have  the  keenest  appreciation  of  a 
well-written  boys'  book  ;  although  the  converse  is  not  the 
case,  for,  excellent  as  they  are,  such  books  as  "  Little 
Women  ",  and  "  What  Katy  Did  "  do  not  as  a  general 
rule  appeal  to  boys.  After  fourteen,  however,  the 
interests  of  the  two  sexes  become  more  divergent  ;  the 
boy  remains  a  boy,  the  girl  becomes  a  young  woman. 
Pillow  fights,  and  even  the  larger  issues  that  form  the 
mainstay  of  boys'  books,  cease  to  interest  her  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree.  It  is  for  this  age  that  there 
is  admittedly  so  much  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
fiction.  It  is  an  age  of  transition,  in  which  sentiment, 
"sticky  "or  otherwise,  tends  to  replace  the  robuster 
allurements  of  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  This  may  be 
deplorable,  but  it  is  feminine  human  nature,  against 
which  even  the  leader-writer  will  drive  his  quill  in  vain. 

What  girls  of  this  age  demand  is  in  essentials  the 
fiction  that  will  satisfy  their  mothers.  But  in  catering 
for  the  demand  there  are  obvious  limitations  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  writer  of  your  article  appears  to  be 
under  the  delusion  that  the  imagination  of  the  author 
is  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined  " — limited  to  certain 
materials  out  of  which  a  good  book  cannot  be  made. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  for  some  years  been  interested 
in  the  production  of  books  for  girls,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  an  entire  misconception.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  restriction  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  it  may 
confidently  be  said  that  a  well-written  book  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards  has  more 
chance  of  acceptance  than  a  novel  of  equal  merits  for 
adults. 

The  only  restrictions  are  such  as  may  be  determined 
by  those  considerations  of  propriety  from  which  the 
novel  for  adults  has  wholly  emancipated  itself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  L'Estrange. 

[Our  correspondent  would  deprive  the  writers  of  these 
books  of  the  one  excuse  our  imagination  had  charitably 
discovered  for  them.  If  they  suffer  from  no  restriction 
of  any  kind,  and  of  choice  write  what  they  do  write, 
they  are  indeed  hopeless.  We  assumed,  again  in 
charity,  that  in  this  connexion  "girls"  did  imply 
children  of  not  over  fifteen  or  sixteen.  If 'meant  for 
girls  of  seventeen  and  upwards  "girls'  books"  become 
a  ridiculous  anachronism.    Can  they  not  read  standard 
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works?  Scott,  Dumas  pore,  Dickens,  Henry  Greville? 
A  girl  of  seventeen  that  would  leave  these  for  "girls' 
books  "  is  fit  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  writing  girls' 
books. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 

A  SEASIDE  HOLIDAY  FOR  CRIPPLED  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 
Sir, — All  who  are  conversant  with  the  regular  visita- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  our  slum  districts  can 
testify  how  painfully  sad  it  is  to  be  constantly  brought 
in  contact  with  blind  and  crippled  children  of  tender 
years.  It  is  misfortune  enough  when  affliction  is  visited 
upon  the  little  ones  of  those  who  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances  but  when  it  is  met  with  amid  all  the 
terrible  surroundings  of  dire  poverty  and  court  and 
alley  life,  it  is  indeed  pathetic  and  sends  the  visitor 
home  discomforted  and  distressed.  The  Watercress 
and  Flower  Girls  Christian  Mission  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  thirty  six  years  in  endeavouring  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  urgent  needs  arising  from  being 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  suffering  poor  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  they  have  erected  at 
Clacton-on-Sea  a  holiday  home  in  every  way  suited  to 
the  wants  of  these  poor  handicapped  children  and  all 
through  the  fine  weather  small  parties  of  these  unfor- 
tunate little  waifs  are  sent  down  for  a  fortnight's  change 
and  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  good  food,  sea  breezes, 
and  country  rambles  will  do  for  them  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Ten  shillings  only  will  cover  the  cost  of 
each  child. 

Will  not  some  of  your  kind  readers  help  us  in  this 
matter  that  none  of  the  crowd  of  little  anxious  appli- 
cants may  be  disappointed  ? 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  our  treasurer,  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  54  Lombard  Street,  or  to 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Groom, 
Secretary  of  the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls 
Christian  Mission. 

[We  have  pleasure   in   endorsing   this   appeal  by 
inserting  this  letter. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE    "QUARTERLY    REVIEW"  AND 
MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  in  your  issue  of  26  April  j-ou 
call  attention  to  an  article  on  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  in 
the  current  number  of  the  "Quarterly  Review",  as 
though  it  contained  a  valuable  confirmation  of  some 
Dpinions  on  that  writer  expressed  in  your  own  columns. 
But  you  fail  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  fact,  which 
s  surely  relevant,  that  the  "Quarterly"  reviewer  on 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  and  the  "  Saturday"  reviewer  of 
'Herod"  and  of  "Ulysses"  are  one  and  the  same 
jerson.  Are  these  compliments  to  your  own  con- 
;ributor  quite  what  we  should  have  expected  from  you, 
sir,  the  sworn  foe  and  terror  of  the  log-roller?  But 
irst  for  the  proof  of  identity  :  and  for  convenience  sake 
[  will  set  it  forth  in  parallel  columns  : — 

"What  Mr.  Phillips  lacks  is         "What  'Herod'  lacks  is  sin- 

incerity  ;  and  without  sincerity  cerity,  and  without  sincerity  there 

here  can  be  no  art,  though  art  can  be  no  art,  though  art  has  not 

las  not  yet  begun  when  sincerity  yet   begun    when   sincerity  has 

las  finished  laying  the   founda-  finished  laying   the  foundation, 

ions.     One   is  not   sincere  by  One  is  not  sincere  by  wishing  to 

wishing  to  be  so,  any  more  than  be  so,  any  more  than  one  is  wise 

ne  is  wise  or  fortunate.    Infinite  or  fortunate.    Infinite  skill  goes 

kill  .goes  to  the  making  of  sin-  to  the  making  of  sincerity.  Mr. 

erity.    Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  so  Phillips,  who  has  so  much  skill, 

luch  skill,  devotes  it  all  to  pro-  devotes  it  all  to  producing  effects, 

ucing  effects  by  means  of  action,  by  means  of  action,  and  to  de- 

nd  to  describing  those  effects  by  scribing  those  effects,  by  means  of 

leans  of  verse."  verse." 

»' Quarterly  Review  ",  Saturday  Review, 

April  1902,  p.  496.  15  December,  1900,  p.  754. 

"  Nothing  that  is  said  by  Herod  "Nothing  in  the  play  comes  to 

light  not  as  well  be  said  by  us  with  a  personal  cry  :  nothing 

lariamne ;  nothing  that  is  said  said  by  Herod  might  not  as  well 

y  either  Mariamne  or   Herod  be  said  by  Mariamne  ;  nothing 

light  not  better  be  said  by  a  said  by  either  Mariamne  or  Herod 

tiird  person.    When  Calypso  and  might  not  better  be  said  by  a  third 

Jlysses  talk  for  the  last  time  on  person."  .  .  .  "  The  scene,  for 

be  island,  we  feel  neither  the  instance,  between   Ulysses  and 

loddess  nor  the  hero  ;  but  the  Calypso  has  not  a  breath  of  life 

bvious   thought,   the  expected  in  it,  but  how  cleverly  it  is  put 


emotion,  is  always  exact  to  its  together  '.  The  obvious  thought, 
minute."  the  expected  emotion,  is  always 

Ibid.  exact  to  its  minute." 

Saiukday  Review,  Ioc.  cit., 
and  22  February,  1 902. 

Can  it  be,  Sir,  that  you  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
these  and  similar  pearls  of  criticism,  now  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review ",  had  already 
been  offered  to  it  in  your  own  columns?  Or  can  you 
really  think  that  they  have  acquired  any  additional 
value  by  being  thus  hawked  in  two  different  markets  ? 
or  that  they  would  acquire  any  were  they  hawked  in 
half  a  dozen,  as  seems  not  unlikely?  for  this  critic  has 
a  truly  remarkable  gift  of  self-multiplication.  Thus  an 
entire  half-page  of  the  same  "Quarterly  Review" 
article  which  you  so  much  admire,  from  the  words  "it 
is  a  common  mistake  "  on  page  487  to  "  looking  back  " 
on  page  488,  and  several  shorter  passages  besides,  are 
repeated  by  him  bodily,  with  scarce  the  change  of  a 
word,  from  the  "  Athenajum  "  of  29  January,  i8g8  ; 
which  seems  scarcely  fair  to  the  editors  or  proprietors 
of  either  of  these  esteemed  periodicals.  In  the  same 
patchwork  I  have  encountered  with  amusement,  for  I 
should  think  the  third  or  fourth  time,  a  certain  hack 
passage,  evidently  very  dear  to  its  author,  about  Mr. 
Phillips  and  "the  absolute".  If  ubiquity  and  self- 
repetition  could  constitute  a  critic,  we  should  have  in 
this  gentleman  a  critic  indeed. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  just  and  natural  that  strong 
differences  of  opinion  should  exist  and  be  expressed 
concerning  any  contemporary  work  which  has  made  its 
mark.  But  I  submit  that  you  are  not  playing  the  game 
when  you  quote  the  opinion  of  one  writer  in  one  review 
in  confirmation  of  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  the 
same  writer,  in  almost  the  same  language,  in  another 
review. 

Let  me,  therefore,  remind  your  readers  of  the  fact 
that  while  on  the  one  side  we  find  this  particular  critic 
multiplying  himself  with  surprising  activity  to  reiterate 
in  a  variety  of  sheetsthe  same  formulas  of  disparagement, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  attention  ;  on  the  other 
side  there  are  a  number  of  independent  persons  of 
widely  different  training  and  associations  (as  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  Mr.  William  Watson.  Mr.  William 
Archer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Mr.  Todhunter,  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  and  myself — the 
list  might  be  extended  indefinitely)  expressing  and  stand- 
ing by  the  opposite  view,  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  a 
poet  and  dramatist  of  high  and  original  power,  whose 
work  the  general  public  show  a  sound  instinct  in 
admiring. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  in  an  unguarded  moment  you 
have  thought  proper  to  charge,  or  seem  to  charge,  the 
persons  who  have  expressed  this  opinion  with  dishonest 
motives.  That  charge  you  \vi\l  perhaps  allow  me  for  the 
present  to  regard  as  one  not  seriously  meant,  and  as 
signifying  no  more  than  impatience  at  the  expression 
of  an  admiration  you  do  not  share,  and  at  the  advertis- 
ing methods  of  a  publisher  who  has  shown  more  zeal 
than  taste.  Otherwise  I  should  not  be  addressing  you, 
as  now,  in  terms  of  courtesy. 

Yours  faithfully,  Sidney  Colvin. 

[We  are  deeply  sensible  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  con- 
sideration in  addressing  us  in  terms  of  courtesy.  He 
is  angry  because  we  cited  passages  from  an  article  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Review"  criticising  somewhat  severely 
his  favourite  poet.  It  was  no  business  of  ours  to 
inquire  into  the  authorship  of  that  article.  For  an 
unsigned  article  the  editor  and  the  editor  only  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  public,  and  it  is  an  impertinence  to 
attempt  to  go  behind  him.  The  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review  "  published  the  article  in  question,  and  that  is 
enough.  We  were  entitled  to  cite  the  authority  of  that 
Review  against  Mr.  Phillips's  claims  to  be  "  a  poet  of 
high  and  original  power  ".  If  it  pleases  Mr.  Colvin  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  is  but  one  critic  in  the 
world  who  does  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Phillips,  it  might  be  imkind  to  undeceive  him.  That 
at  least  is  a  harmless  illusion.  But  is  it  generous  to 
fasten  on  the  publisher,  Mr.  Lane,  all  the  odium  for 
methods  of  advertisement  which  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  poet  who  presumably  shared  in  the  benefits  of 
such  advertisement  took  any  steps  to  restrain  ?  If  he 
did  take  such  steps  and  failed  we  should  be  delighted 
to  know  it.— Ed.  S.  R.J 
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REVIEWS. 

BRET  HARTE. 

"On  the   Old  Trail."     By  Bret  Harte.  London: 

Pearson.    1902.  6s. 
"Bret  Harte."   ("  English  Writers  of  To-day.")  ByT. 

Edgar  Pemberton.  London :  Greening.  1902.  35^.  6^^. 

TO  the  average  educated  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fastidious,  American  journalism  scarcely  appeals, 
we  take  it,  for  anything  of  literary  beauty  and  value 
which  it  has  brought  forth.    Yet  there  are  certainly 
two  things,  which  have  been  done  by  men,  in  their 
time  closely  associated  with  American  journalism,  that 
seem  to  us  easily  to  outweigh  in  merit  many  of  the 
books  republished  to-day  in  such  numbers  and  described 
as  lesser  English  classics.     First,  there  is  the  little 
poem  "To  a  Waterfowl"  by  William  CuUen  Bryant, 
and  secondly  the  small  volume  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  and  other  Sketches  "  by  Bret  Harte  published  by 
Routledge  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  introduced  by  the 
younger  Tom  Hood.  Bryant's  poetry  is  very  little  known 
to  English  readers,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  is 
particularly  familiar  to-day  to  his  own  people ;  yet  he 
struck  a  high  note  in  some  of  the  lines  of  "Thanatopsis", 
and  in  the  "Waterfowl"  made  that  which  would 
enrich  the  best  anthologies  of  any  country.    There  is  a 
serene  quality  about  that  little  poem  and  one  or  two 
others  by  Bryant  that  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  aught 
that  Bret  Harte  ever  wrote ;  yet  in  the  latter's  "East 
and  West  Poems "  there  are  things  most  delicate. 
We  suppose  that  Bret  Harte  was  not  a  poet  ;  rather,  a 
writer  of  verses.    We  feel  sure  he  should  not  be  called 
a  poet  when  we  look  at  "  Plain  Language  from  Truthful 
James"  or  "The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus  "  with 
their  catchy,  clever  lines  and  verses  that,  read  and 
laughed  over,  get  a  cruel  grip  of  the  memory,  like  those  of 
"  Jim  Bludso  "  in  the  "  Pike  Country  Ballads  ",  or  some 
of  the  barrack-room  verses  by  Mr.  Kipling.    Yet  we 
must  forgive  him  for  his  "  Brown  of  Calaveras  ",  even 
for  that  never  to  be  forgotten  chunk  of  red  sand- 
stone  which   took   Abner  Dean   of  Angels'   in  the 
abdomen,    because   of   what    he    gave    us   in  "A 
Greyport  Legend",  "  The  Angelus  ",  "San  Francisco", 
"The  Hawk's  Nest",  "The  Lost   Galleon".  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham   ought   to   tell   the   story  of 
that  phantom  galleon,  of  which  we  have  but  the  outlines 
in  Bret  Harte  ;  the  galleon  which  in  1649  was  due  at 
Acapulco  Bay,  but  is  still  riding  the  seas  with  sails  full 
set  because  she  lost  her  ninth  of  May,  and  will  not  get 
home  till  1939.    It  would  make  a  more  fascinating 
romance  of  the  sea  than  any  Marryat  dreamed  of.  Not 
less  beautiful  is  the  story  of  the  hulk  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  floated  out  to  sea  with  its  thirteen  children, 
whose  innocent  voices  are  still  heard  by  the  mackerel 
fishers  when  the  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbour  reef.  It 
may  remind  one  of  the  submerged  city  of  Is  with  its 
faint  bells  ringing  the  congregation  to  prayer.  There 
is  sentiment  and  to  spare  perhaps  in  such  verse,  but  none 
of  the  sickly  sort.    Glancing  once  more  through  these 
few  choice  pages  we  may  perhaps  half  doubt  our  right 
to  withhold  the  high  name  poet  from  the  man  who  can 
touch  us  so  surely  time  after  time  with  his  "Newport 
Romance  "  of  the  Quaker  whose  freshness  faded  with 
the  fading  of  the  posies  of  mignonette  the  fickle  lover 
gave  her  when  he   sailed  away   with   the  Admiral 
Rochambeau  :  we  may  doubt,  for  the  moment,  even 
more  when  we  light  upon  lines  such  as — 

"  Above  the  tumult  of  the  canon  lifted, 
The  grey  hawk  breathless  hung  ; 
Or  on  the  hill  a  winged  shadow  drifted 
Where  furze  and  thorn  bush  clung." 

But  after  all  it  is  not  for  his  poetry  or  verse-making, 
whichever  it  may  be  called,  that  Bret  Harte  lives  in  our 
thoughts  to-day,  and  has  put  us  so  much  in  his  debt. 
It  is  by  his  "roaring  camp  fire"  tales  of  Californian 
life,  by  the  fragrance  to  quote  from  one  of  his  own 
familiar  lines — of  the  "  spray  of  Western  pine "  in 
volume  after  volume  which  the  teeming  brain  of  the 
storyteller  brought  forth.  Admittedly  the  Bret  Harte 
of  1902  was  not  the  Bret  Harte  of  1869,  the  year  in 
which  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  first  appeared. 
Some  of  his  later  work  has  certainly  not  been  reviewed 
too  severely  by  critics,  though  it  has  always  seemed 


to  us  that  the  curious,  alluring  little  story  of  "  Maruja  "' 
did  not   get  the  kind  welcome  it  might  have  had. 
This  final  volume  is  perhaps  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  several  that  have  been  printed  of  late  years.  Grey 
and  worn,  possibly  worn  out,  as  are  Hamlin  and  Star- 
bottle,  who  reappear  here,  they  yet  will  give  delight 
to  many  who  have  not  read  or  have  forgotten — if  any- 
one does  forget  —  "The   Luck",  "The  Outcasts", 
"  Mliss  ".    So  exquisite  are  those  early  stories  that  we 
may  marvel  at  their  popularity.    Can  such  literature 
really  appeal  to  the  sort  of  people  who  devour  the 
average  six-shilling  novel  of  to-day,  the  people  who  \ 
must  number  hundreds  of  thousands  ?    And  if  they 
appreciate  Bret  Harte  at  his  best  what  is  to  prevent, 
them  appreciating,  say,  the  "Scenes  from  Clerical 
Life  "or  "  Cranford  " — which  one  feels  quite  sure  they 
cannot  possibly  care  for  ?  But,  like  other  popular  writers- 
who  have  added  to  the  literature  of  the  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  printed  stuff,   Bret   Harte  is  in. 
danger,  we  fear,  of  being  famous  through  work  that  is 
not  his  best.    As  Tom  Hood  very  truly  said,  "The 
Heathen  Chinee ",  though  not  the  best,  became  the 
most  popular  of  his  works  :  it  was  "  pat  "  in  its  arrival, 
coming  at  a  time  when  America  was  fiercely  debating — 
not  without  occasional  resort  to  brickbat  and  revolver 
— the  question  of  Chinese  cheap  labour.    But  its  fame 
remains,  though  the  occasion  for  it  has  passed,  and  it 
must  unfortunately  tend  to  obscure  much  better  work- 
Have  not  some  of  the  comic,  trivial  verses  of  the  elder 
Tom  Hood  in  the  same  way  served  to  obscure  far 
choicer  work,  such  as  "  Ruth  ",  the  sonnet  that  begins 
"It  is  not  death  that  sometimes  in  a  sigh  " — a  lovely 
poem  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  antho- 
logists—possibly even  "I  remember,  I  remember"? 
It  may  be  a  hard  fate  to  be  remembered  for  one's  most 
popular  work.    Covvper  should  have  burned  "John 
Gilpin  "  :  we  question  whether  Tennyson  might  not 
with  some  advantage  have   suppressed  "The  May 
Queen  ",  though  there  are  lines  in  it  we  ill  could  spare. 
Was  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp",  Bret  Harte's 
most  famous  story,  so  good  as  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat  "  or  "  Mliss  "  ?    We  are  inclined  to  think  it  was 
not  quite  so  perfect,  though  this  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste  or  fancy:  Bret  Harte  himself  preferred  "Ten- 
nessee's Partner".    To  our  taste  "Mliss"  and  "The 
Outcast "  are  the  best,  and  we  can  think  of  no  short 
stories  of  late  years  so  good  as  either,  save  possibly 
"  Elder  Conklin  "  and  one  or  two  by  Mary  Wilkins. 
The  last  scene  in  "  The  Outcasts  "  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  fiction.    We  should  describe  it  as  having 
not  so  much  power  as  perfection.     Powerful  is  not  a 
word  that  can  be  used  of  Bret  Harte's  work.  He 
touches,  he  never  dominates  us.     He  could  not  have 
created  a  Eustacia  Vye  ;  he  could  not  have  crushed  us 
by  an  ending  like  hers.    Bret  Harte  has  been  called  a 
genius,  a  word  that  is  bandied  about  in  careless  fashion 
and  hackneyed  instead  of  being  jealously  guarded  and 
kept  for  those  who  are  great.     Bret  Harte  was  never 
that  :  what  we  can  say  of  him  is  that  often  in  prose  and 
sometimes  in  verse  he  was  exquisite. 


THE   ENGLISH   "LIFE    OF  NAPOLEON". 

"The  Life  of  Napoleon  I."    By  John  Holland  Rose. 
2  vols.    London  :  Bell.    1902.  185. 

MR.  ROSE'S  excellent  book  entirely  supersedes- 
all  other  English  Lives  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
It  is  the  only  biography  of  the  Emperor  in  our  language 
which  has  been  constructed  after  a  conscientious  study 
of  the  new  sources  of  information,  published  and 
unpublished,  which  have  become  available  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Rose  need  not 
shrink  from  comparison  with  the  foreign  historians  who 
have  been  dealing  of  late  with  the  First  Empire  While 
they  have  been  exploiting  Continental  archives,  he 
has  been  at  work  on  the  State  Papers  of  the  British 
Ministries — especially  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
much  new  material  still  rewards  the  diligent  searcher. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  historians  that  these 
collections  have  hitherto  been  skimmed  by  one  or  two 
inquirers  only,  and  still  await  a  thorough  investigation. 
Information  about  the  most  unlikely  details  of  foreign 
I  history  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
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corners.  It  was  in  a  document  in  the  Admiralty 
that  Mr.  Rose  found  his  proof  that  some  at  least  of 
our  officials  were  in  the  secret  of  Georges  Cadoudal's 
plot,  a  thing  that  has  often  been  denied — one  could 
have  wished  that  the  denials  had  been  correct.  In  the 
same  way  there  exists  among  the  Spanish  Papers  in 
the  Record  Office,  a  certain  amount  of  information 
upon  Peninsular  affairs  in  1808  which  Arteche  and 
other  Spanish  writers  have  sought  in  vain  at  Madrid. 
The  foreign  investigator  seldom  comes  to  London. 

Napoleon  has  many  sides  :  it  is  generally  to  his 
military  aspect  that  historians  have  turned  the  greater 
portion  of  their  attention.  But  though  Mr.  Rose 
always  gives  clear  and  incisive  accounts  of  the  Emperor's 
campaigns,  they  do  not  form  the  most  important  part  of 
hit  book.  It  is  rather  to  the  diplomatic  side  of  his 
career  that  the  reader's  attention  is  directed,  and  after 
diplomacy  the  internal  government  of  France  receives 
the  most  careful  study.  This  is  as  it  should  be : 
for  while  Napoleon's  wars  can  be  mastered  in  several 
excellent  English  works,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
writer  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  who  has  cared  to 
work  out  in  detail  his  reorganisation  of  the  chaotic 
realm  which  he  took  over  from  the  Directory  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire.  In  many  respects  the  chapters 
in  which  Mr.  Rose  deals  with  the  new  institutions  of 
France,  and  the  details  of  the  imperial  rdgime  are  the 
most  valuable  in  his  book.  They  contain  more  facts 
that  are  new  to  the  English  student  of  the  Napoleonic 
period  than  any  other  section  of  the  work.  But  on  the 
whole  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  even  more 
important  those  in  which  the  general  summary  of  the 
Emperor's  foreign  policy  is  contained. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rose,  after 
a  survey  of  all  the  available  evidence,  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  was  reached  by  the  Tory  Govern- 
ments which  fought  Napoleon — that  his  whole  policy 
and  personality  were  such  that  it  was  useless  to  en- 
deavour to  come  to  terms  with  him.  The  oft-repeated 
statements  of  French  historians  of  imperialist  ten- 
dencies that  he  wished  for  a  firm  and  honourable  peace, 
alike  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental  Powers, 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Research  shows  that  they 
are  as  groundless  as  the  malevolent  libels  which  the 
English  Whigs  poured  forth  against  their  political 
rivals  at  the  time.  It  is  distressing  to  find  men  of  the 
calibre  of  William  Napier  writing  that  down  to  Tilsit 
"all  Bonaparte's  wars  were  essentially  defensive"  or 
that  the  Tory  ministries  opposed  the  Emperor  because 
"he  was  the  champion  of  Equality  and  they  the 
champions  of  Privilege ".  The  more  carefully  the 
diplomatic  archives  of  the  European  Powers  are 
searched,  the  more  clearly  does  the  fact  emerge 
that  Napoleon  was  from  the  first  a  deliberate 
aggressor.  The  Governments  of  Pitt  and  Addington 
of  Portland  and  Liverpool  were  perfectly  right  in  keep- 
ing up  the  struggle  to  the  end.  "On  the  whole" 
v/rites  Mr.  Rose  "  British  policy  comes  out  the  better 
the  more  fully  it  is  known.  Though  often  feeble  and 
vacillating,  it  finally  attained  to  firmness  and  dignity  : 
and  Ministers  closed  the  cycle  of  wars  with  acts  of 
magnanimity  towards  the  French  people,  which  are 
studiously  ignored  by  those  who  bid  us  shed  tears  over 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Helena".  The  student  should 
specially  note  Mr.  Rose's  masterly  analysis  of  the 
negotiations  attending  the  conclusion  and  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  He  demonstrates  with  most  con- 
vincing fulness  that  Bonaparte's  whole  attitude  was 
hypocritical  and  false,  that  he  sought  no  more  than  a 
short  interval  of  truce  for  the  reconstruction  of  his 
fleet  and  the  recovery  of  his  colonies,  and  that  his 
theatrical  outburst  of  wrath  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  due  not  to  any  love  of  peace,  but  to  anger  at 
being  forced  to  fight  before  he  had  completed  his  pre- 
parations. Among  other  signs  of  his  real  object  in 
i;onsenting  to  the  peace,  his  projects  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
ire  to  be  carefully  noted,  as  also  his  curious  plan  (first 
prought  out,  so  tar  as  we  know  by  Mr.  Rose)  for  the 
innexation  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  of 
\ustralia.  If  the  British  had  not  forced  the  rupture 
jpon  the  Maltese  question,  it  would  have  come  a  year 
ir  two  years  later,  when  Bonaparte  had  got  everything 
•  eady  for  his  great  blow. 

The  struggle  to  the  death  with  France  was  inevitable, 


because  of  the  personal  character  of  her  ruler.  His  early 
successes  had  raised  him  to  such  heights  of  self- 
confidence  that  he  refused  to  contemplate  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  European  State-system  in  which  he  was 
not  the  supreme  arbiter  and  autocrat.  He  would 
never  honestly  accept  a  real  compromise  with  a  rival. 
"It  may  seem  a  paradox"  writes  Mr.  Rose  "to  say 
that  the  excess  of  good  fortune  in  the  commencement 
of  his  career  largely  contributed  to  his  ruin  :  yet  it  is^ 
true.  His  was  one  of  those  thick-set  combative  natures 
that  need  timely  restraint  if  their  best  qualities  are  to 
be  nurtured,  and  their  domineering  instincts  curbed. 
Had  he  in  his  early  manhood  taken  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  adversity,  would  he  have  ventured  at  the  same  time 
to  fight  Wellington  in  Spain  and  the  Russian  climate 
in  the  heart  of  the  Steppes  ?  Would  he  have  spurned 
the  offer  of  an  advantageous  peace  made  to  him  from 
Prague  in  1813?  Would  he  have  let  slip  the  chance  of 
keeping  the  '  natural  frontiers  '  of  France  after  Leipzig, 
and  her  old  boundaries  when  brought  to  bay  in  Cham- 
pagne ?  Would  he  have  dared  the  uttermost  at  all 
points  at  Waterloo?  In  truth  after  his  fortieth  year 
was  past,  the  fervid  energies  of  youth  hardened  in  the 
mould  of  triumph  :  hence  came  that  fatal  obstinacy 
which  was  his  bane  at  all  these  crises  of  his  career  ". 

Far  more  space  than  can  be  granted  in  the  modest 
limits  of  a  review  is  required  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
merits  of  Mr.  Rose's  work.  It  is  therefore  with  some 
reluctance  that  we  spare  a  few  lines  to  note  some 
of  the  small  errors  which  must  occur  even  in  the  best  of 
books,  when  it  deals  with  a  subject  complicated  by  so 
many  thousands  of  small  details.  But  we  must  point 
out  that  in  October  1807  the  King  of  Etruria  was  a 
child  of  tender  years  with  a  widowed  mother,  not  a 
young  prince  with  a  consort  (ii.  150).  Napoleon  did 
not  imprison  Dupont  and  all  the  officers  who  returned 
from  Baylen,  (ii.  p.  173)  but  only  the  general  and  his 
subordinates  Vedel,  Marescot,  Chabert  and  Villoutreys 
from  among  more  than  sixty  officers  who  were  sent 
back  by  the  Spaniards.  Dornberg  was  not  a  leader  of 
Prussian  outposts  (ii.  459)  but  an  officer  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  in  the  English  service.  The  Imperial 
Guard  did  not  wear  shakos  (ii.  342)  but  bearskin  caps. 
It  is  not  true  to  say  that  at  Waterloo  Ney  made  no 
attempt  to  secure  the  ground  won  by  his  great  cavalry 
charges  by  using  infantry.  At  about  6  o'clock  he  hurled 
Foy's  and  Bachelu's  division  against  the  English  right 
centre,  only  to  see  them  beaten  back  and  almost  extermi- 
nated. This  fact  (unaccountably  neglected  in  most 
narratives  of  Waterloo)  is  fully  established  by  the  diaries 
of  Foy  and  Lemonnier-Delafosse,  as  well  as  by  several 
narratives  in  Siborne's  "  Waterloo  Letters  ".  But  all 
these  are  details  :  a  hundred  such  slips  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  merits  of  this  most  excellent  book. 


RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 

"A  History  of  Russia  from  the  Birth  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  II."  By  W.  R. 
Morfill.     London  :  Methuen.     1902.    75.  ()d. 

"Peter  III.  Emperor  of  Russia."  By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.. 
London  :  Constable.    1902.    \os.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world — certainly 
there  is  none  in  Europe — about  which  we  are 
more  ignorant  than  Russia.  Magazine  articles,  fre- 
quently written  by  contributors  who  never  having 
visited  the  vast  empire  consider  themselves  qualified  to 
enlighten  the  public,  help  to  intensify  our  perplexity. 
According  to  these,  Russia  is  either  the  most — or  the 
least — desirable  spot  upon  earth.  There  is  no  middle 
course.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
note  the  appearance  of  two  volumes  dealing  with 
Russian  history  which  are  remarkably  free  from  all 
exaggerations.  The  authors,  in  both  instances,  may  be 
said  to  have  approached  their  subject  with  an  impartial' 
mind.  After  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Morfill's  book 
we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment.  He 
certainly  provides  a  storehouse  of  facts  invaluable  to 
the  student.  But  the  "  general  reader"  for  whom  this 
"  little  work  has  been  undertaken  "  will  decline  to  plod 
through  page  after  page  of  disconnected  narrative.  The 
final  resource  of  the  desperate  has  even  been  denied  the 
"general  reader",  for  the  index  is  a  masterpiece  of 
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incompleteness.  The  student,  anxious  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  that  period  of  Russian  history  with  which 
the  book  deals,  will  find  it,  with  certain  reservations,  a 
considerable  acquisition.  Its  lack  of  style  will  prob- 
ably only  irritate  him.  Its  lack  of  lucidity  may 
occasionally  oblige  him  to  consult  other  authorities. 
The  need  for  a  good  history  of  Russia  in  the  English 
language  is  great ;  therefore  the  slipshod  manner  in 
which  this  work  has  been  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
very  few  Englishmen  competent  to  .have  undertaken  it 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  following  sentence  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  Mr.  MorfiU's  style.  "And  so  it  came 
about  that  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great  was  Tsaritsa." 
(p.  2.) 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  on  p.  3,  "  Already  pro- 
gress had  begun  and  Russia  was  looking  to  the  West  ", 
is  not  quite  clear.  Russia  did  not  suddenly  awalien 
to  consciousness  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  father  of  Peter 
the  Great.  That  Russia  looked  to  the  West  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  her  enemies  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Turkey  were  all  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  It  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  remind  those  who  consider  that 
progress  really  began  with  the  adoption  of  the  West  Euro- 
pean reforms  of  the  Tsar  Creator  that  the  first  Russian 
towns  of  any  influence  were  situated  in  the  western 
territory, — namely  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  early  Russian  principalities,  and  Great  Novgorod. 
The  latter  was  known  in  Western  Europe  as  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  was  the  most 
influential  town  in  Northern  Russia  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  the  consequent  importance  of  the  Tatar 
capital,  Kazan,  which  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Fair  (now  held  at  Nijni  Novgorod)  soon  became  the 
principal  seat  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  Asia, 
diverted  the  power  eastwards.  The  victory  of  Dmitri 
Donskoi,  Grand-Duke  of  Moscow,  over  the  Golden 
Horde  in  1380  caused  the  centre  of  gravity  to  be  moved 
westward  again  when  Moscow  was  recognised  as  the 
capital  of  Russia.  S.  Petersburg,  the  final  political 
step  westward,  was  the  result  of  a  determined  man's 
strong  will.  Peter  the  Great's  long  conflict  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  convinced  him  that  he  must 
command  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  order  effec- 
tually to  crush  his  enemy  and  ensure  the  existence  of 
his  new  capital.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  progress 
we  are  also  inclined  to  question  the  expediency  of 
imposing  arbitrarily  upon  any  nation  a  civilisa- 
tion entirely  foreign  to  it.  This  can  hardly  be 
termed  progress  because  of  the  total  absence  of  the 
permanent  element  inseparable  from  all  gradual  pro- 
gression. It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Morfill  could  not 
find  space  to  consider  the  more  recent  expressions  of 
Russian  opinion  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  reforms 
of  the  Great  Tsar. 

The  account  of  that  most  interesting  yet  extremely 
complicated  period  of  Russian  history — the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  Petrovna — is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Con- 
fused in  parts  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  the  reader  of 
the  author's  real  meaning.  The  great  importance  of 
the  role  filled  by  the  patriotic  chancellor,  Alexius 
Bestuzhev,  is  overlooked — or  not  understood.  We  are 
shown  a  caricature  of  the  man,  greedy,  grasping.  The 
statesman,  who  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
steered  his  country  successfully  through  her  diplomatic 
difficulties  and  obliged  her  enemies  to  recognise  her  as 
a  force  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  even  in  the  very 
hour  of  their  victory,  is  entirely  ignored. 

Mr.  Morfill's  statement  that  in  the  reign  of  Catharine 
the  Great  "  everywhere  factories  were  erected  for  new 
industries "  is  perhaps  meant  ironically.  That  she 
"did  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
burgher  or  middle  classes "  is  surprising,  as  she  is 
supposed  to  have  done  everything  in  her  power  to 
create  a  "  middle  class  ".  In  Chapters  XI.  and  XII. 
the  author  is  at  his  best,  and  has  undoubtedly  been 
very  much  inspired  by  N.  K.  Shilder's  remarkable 
work  on  "The  Emperor  Alexander  1."  Not  only 
all  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  is  made  use  of 
in  these  volumes,  but  much  that  is  new  and  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  studying  the  complex  personality  of  the 
Tsar  and  in  furnishing  a  graphic  picture  of  the  period, 
is  introduced.  Mr.  Morfill  has  certainly  done  justice 
to  this  important  reign  and  his  appreciation  of  the 


Emperor,  whom  he  likens  to  the  heroes  of  the  old 
Greek  drama  "struggling  to  be  noble  but  unable 
to  resist  the  decrees  of  fate ",  is  attractive.  The 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  is  admirably  de- 
scribed. The  final  pages  of  the  book  dealing  vi;ith  the 
relations  of  Finland  to  Russia  and  "The  Spread  of  the 
Russian  Dominion  in  Asia"  are  a  condensation  of 
much  useful  information  but  contain  nothing  new  on 
either  subject.  The  lack  of  a  bibliography  prevents  any 
criticism  of  Mr.  Morfill's  authorities.  It,  however,  seems 
incredible  that  he  should  consider  Rulhiere's  History  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1762  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  for  the  events  of  this  revolution  "  adding 
that  it  "is  in  the  main  accurate  enough  ".  In  the  light 
of  recent  contributions  to  Russian  history  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  French  attache's  men- 
dacity was  colossal.  It  was  moreover  spiteful  and 
scandalous. 

Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  volume  "  Peter  III."  is  the  third  of 
a  series  commencing  with  "The  Pupils  of  Peter  the 
Great".  In  the  words  of  the  author  it  is  "an  at- 
tempt to  construct  an  authentic  and  impartial 
biography  "  of  the  incompetent  yet  not  unkindly 
husband  of  Catharine  the  Great.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered history  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  but  it  is 
historical  narrative  charmingly  told.  Apart  from  its 
continuous  interest,  the  ease  and  brightness  of  its  style, 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  the  result  of  very  careful  and 
accurate  research.  The  author  is  completely  master  of 
his  subject,  and  though  at  times  his  fondness  for  anec- 
dote may  appear  excessive,  he  succeeds  in  placing  before 
us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  physical  and  mental 
"failure"  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Russia  for  the 
short  space  of  six  months.  The  dominant  traits  in 
Peter's  character-  his  infatuation  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  hatred  of  Denmark  are  well  brought 
out.  Peter's  undisguised  contempt  for  Russia  and 
the  Russians,  his  unseemly  behaviour  during  divine 
service  and  his  treatment  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  added  to  his  injudicious 
reforms  of  the  army,  could  not  fail  to  destroy 
the  veneration  for  the  Tsar  which  is  the  secret 
of  the  strength  of  Russian  autocracy.  Catharine's 
enthusiasm  for  her  adopted  country,  her  energy  and 
intrepidity  were  well  calculated  to  create  a  favourable 
impression.  Towards  the  end  of  Peter's  reign  the 
general  discontent  "only  needed  a  pretext,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bursting  forth,  and  the  infatuated  Emperor 
himself  supplied  this  opportunity  by  endeavouring 
to  saddle  his  exhausted  country  with  a  frivolous  war 
after  bestowing  upon  her  the  doubtful  benefit  of  an 
inglorious  peace  ".  The  story  of  the  revolution  and 
the  dethroned  Tsar's  miserable  end  is  dramatically 
but  simply  told  by  Mr.  Bain,  who  is  distinctly  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  latest  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Russian  history.  A  very  complete  bibliography  with 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  various  documents  relating  to 
this  history  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


DR.   HARNACK  DOGMATISING. 

"  Monasticism  and  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine."  Two 
Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.    1901.  4^. 

THOSE  people  who  are  responsible  for  issuing  Dr. 
Harnack's  popular  lectures  in  England  are  doing 
his  reputation  a  doubtful  service.  For  the  historian  of 
dogma  we  yield  to  no  one  in  respect ;  but  for  the 
dogmatiser  upon  history  we  have  none.  The  sole  end 
served  by  such  a  lecture  as  this  on  monasticism 
is  to  throw  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  into 
such  a  perspective  as  shall  reveal  the  present  indi- 
vidualistic Church  of  Germany  as  the  one  faithful 
guardian  of  the  apostolic  ideal.  Dr.  Harnack  dislikes 
hierarchies  and  so  the  organised  Church  of  the  third 
century  is  represented  as  having  made  "  the  great 
refusal "  and  departed  from  the  original  idea  of 
Christianity.  The  hierarchic  system  "threatened  to 
stifle  not  only  Christian  freedom  and  independence,  but 
also  the  very  sense  of  brotherhood  .  .  .  the  strong 
band  that  held  her  together  was  no  longer  religious 
hopes  or  brotherly  love  ".  Surely  it  would  be  aa 
sensible  to  say  that  the  episcopal  organisation  which 
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Irenasus  urged  upon  the  churches  of  Asia  v/asa  secular- 
ising policy  ;  or   that   the   strong   discipline   of  the 
German  army   has   been    the  ruin   of  camaraderie. 
And  yet   on   another   page,   the    historian    for  the 
moment    triumphing    over    the    individualist,  Dr. 
Harnack  owns  that  the  alternative  before  the  Church 
at   the   end   of  the    second    century   was    "  either 
to  begin  a  world-mission  on  a  grand  scale  by  effectively 
entering  the  Roman  social  system — of  course  to  the 
rejection  of  Jier  original  eqtiipment  and  force — or  to 
retain  these,  to  keep  the  original  forms  of  life,  but 
remain  a  small  and  insignificant  sect,  scarcely  intelligible 
to  one  in  a  thousand,  incapable  of  saving  and  educating 
•whole  nations  ".    It  would  have  been  indeed  a  perilous 
passage  for  the  Church  if  the  Charybdis  of  impotence 
had  been  the  only  alternative  to  the  Scylla  of  insigni- 
ficance.   We  find,  however,  a  few  pages  further  on, 
that  this  secularised  Church  retained  "the  old  Gospel". 
But  was  not  that  "her  original  equipment"  as  well 
as  her  "force"?     In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the 
monasticism,  which  arose  out  of,  and  as  a  sign  against, 
this  secularised  Church,  Dr.  Harnack  is  not  very  con- 
vincing.   If  it  arose  and  flourished  in  Egypt  the  causes 
must   have   been  local,  and  not  general  ;   and  Dr. 
Harnack,  forgetting  his  general  plea  of  secularisation, 
finds  two  such  causes,  an  ascetic  instinct  heathen  in 
origin,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical 
school.    These  are  points  upon  which  we  would  gladly 
hear   Dr.    Harnack    argue   at   length,    but   he  dis- 
misses them  in  a  couple  of  pages,  to  return  to  his 
general   propositions,   which  can   neither   profit  nor 
deliver.    "It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  historical 
facts  that  the  Church,  precisely  at   the   time  when 
she  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  legal  and  sacra- 
mental institution,  threw  out  an  ideal  of  life  which  could 
be  realised,  not  in  herself,  but  only  alongside  of  her- 
self." In  comparing  the  two  contrasted  types  of  fourth- 
:;entury  hermits,  those  whoin  thedesert  rejoiced  in  nature 
ind  those  who  shunned  it  and  tortured  themselves  like 
Simeon  Stylites,  Dr.  Harnack  asks  which  of  these  can 
;laim  the  truer  descent  from  "  Grteco-Christian  "  ances- 
:ry,  and  he  replies  "the  latter  alone";  because  the 
"ormer  made  compromises.  But  in  so  deciding  he  forgets 
ill  that  he  had  written  above  about  the  "  heathen  " 
)rigin  of  the  Egyptian  asceticism,  and  also  all  that  he 
lad  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  lecture  about  its 
jeing  to  the  first  Christian  "  no  irreconcileable  contra- 
iiction  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  although  at  the 
>ame  time  it  lies  under  the  devastating  rule  ot  Satan  ". 
50  for  several  pages  further  the  Egyptian  asceticism 
)ecomes  Greek,  and  gives  rise  to  an  attack  upon  the 
jtreek  Church. 

The  second  part  of  the  lecture  is  an  attack  upon 
he  Papacy.  It  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
he  successive  monastic  orders  in  the  West  and  their 
elations  with  the  Roman  See  ;  which  exploited 
hem  all.  There  is,  of  course,  truth  in  this 
>oint  of  view  ;  but  one  cannot  but  think  the  monks 
hemselves,  if  they  could  read  Dr.  Harnack's  philosophy 
if  their  existence,  would  protest  with  some  indignation 
.t  being  squeezed  into  so  shallow  a  formula.  Whether 
he  Popes  used  them  or  not,  they  lived  their  life,  and 
his  afier  all  is  the  most  important  fact  about  ihem. 
)r.  Harnack,  as  he  passes  in  review  each  new  order, 
fives  it  a  special  mark  of  its  own  :  these  marks  seem 
iccasionally  too  epigrammatic  to  be  true.  Thus  of 
!.  Francis  he  says  "  He  restored  the  Gospel  to  the 
leople  who  had  hitherto  possessed  only  the  priest  and 
he  Sacrament ".  Every  revival  of  religion  may  be 
[escribed  as  a  restoration  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  ; 
ind  assuredly  there  were  revivalists  before  S.  Francis. 

It  is  with  relief  that  we  pass  on  to  the  second  essay 
f  the  book,  which  is  a  remarkably  sympathetic  sketch 
f  the  life  and  character  of  S.  Augustine,  whom  Dr. 
larnack  not  without  a  touch  of  humour  describes  as 
he  greatest  man  the  Christian  Church  has  produced 
'  between  S.  Paul  the  Apostle  and  Luther  the 
Leformer ".  The  only  strictly  original  matter  in  the 
ssay,  a  comparison  between  Augustine  and  Goethe's 
'aust,  is  interesting  ;  but  more  interesting  still  is  the 
horough  appreciation  displayed  for  the  great  Doctor  : 
xcept  in  the  one  weakness  of  submitting  his  judgment 
D  the  Church.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  lecture  was  not 
rinted  in  a  volume  by  itself  and  then  we  could  recom-  ' 


mend  it  wholeheartedly.  There  are  no  purple  patches 
in  the  lecture,  or  if  there  are,  their  colour  is  lost  in  the 
translation  ;  but  one  paragraph  will  show  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Professor  writes  : 

"  Great  as  is  his  art,  he  never  destroyed  the  uniformity 
of  his  style,  which  is  from  one  fount,  because  dominated 
by  a  single  rounded  personality.  It  is  a  person  that 
meets  us  in  his  language,  and  we  feel  that  this  person 
is  everywhere  richer  than  his  expression.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  enduring  influence  of 
Augustine.  Life  is  kindled  only  upon  life,  one  lover 
influences  the  other  :  these  are  his  own  words,  and  we 
may  apply  them  to  himself.  He  was  far  greater  than 
his  writings,  for  he  understood  how  by  his  writings 
to  draw  men  into  his  life.  And  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  with  all  the  constant  melting  into 
emotion  and  the  lyricism  of  the  style,  there  is  yet  a 
sublime  repose  throughout  the  work.  The  motto  of 
the  book — '  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  us  after  Thine  own 
image.  And  our  heart  cannot  be  at  rest  till  it  finds 
rest  in  Thee  ' — is  at  the  same  time  the  seal  of  the  book 
and  the  keynote  of  its  language.  No  fear,  no  bitterness 
thenceforward  troubles  the  reader ;  and  that  though 
the  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  distress  and  inner 
trouble.  He  has  not  ceased  to  see  riddles  everywhere 
— in  the  course  of  the  world,  in  man,  in  himself ;  but 
the  riddles  have  ceased  to  oppress  him,  for  he  trusts 
that  God  in  His  wisdom  has  ordered  all  things.  Mists 
of  sorrow  and  of  tears  still  surround  him,  but  at  heart 
he  is  free." 


NOVELS. 

"Mock  Beggars  Hall:  a  Story."  By  M.  Betham- 
Edwards.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1902.  6s. 
Miss  Betham-Edwards  in  her  new  story  of  Suffolk 
farming  life  in  the  eighteen-forties  gives  us  a  capital 
piece  of  rustic  romance  with  good  portraits  and 
the  racy  talk  of  East  Anglian  folk.  The  story  turns 
upon  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  a  young 
woman,  the  fruit  of  an  early  intrigue,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  her  father.  The  father  is  a  sturdy  but  weak- 
willed,  middle-aged  farmer  living  with  his  sister 
Naamah  at  the  oddly  named  farm  Mock  Beggars 
Hall,  and  the  illegitimate  daughter  is  taken  on  from 
the  workhouse  as  "mawther"  or  servant  maid.  The 
girl  soon  becomes  aware  of  her  relationship  to  the 
farmer  and  schemes  to  be  acknowledged,  but  without 
success.  She  is  courted  by  a  gentleman-pupil  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  and  in  the  treatment  of  this 
courting  the  author  is  quite  unconventional.  The  story 
is  notable  for  its  well-individualised  characters. 

"Mistress  Barbara  Cunliffe."  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
London  :  Unwin.  iqoi.  6^. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading,  for  the  story  has 
nothing  to  do  with  those  periods  when  the  address. 
Mistress,  was  habitually  employed  for  a  lady.  We 
hesitate  to  express  unreserved  condemnation,  and  we 
may  even  admit  that  certain  passages  are  meritorious, 
but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  sadly  wearisome  and  requires 
a  persevering  eff"ort  to  go  through.  The  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  author  is  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  children 
who  were  sweated  in  Lancashire  mills  last  century. 
This  however  is  very  like  flogging  a  dead  horse,  and 
seriousness  is  unrelieved  by  any  trace  of  humour  or 
vivacity.  We  must  utter  a  warning  to  those  who 
regard  novels  as  intended  to  beguile  railway  journeys, 
for,  if  they  purchase  this  book  with  that  expectation, 
they  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"The  Lord  of  Corsygedol."  By  Evan  R.  Evans. 
London  :  The  Griffon  Press.  1902.  3^.  6d. 
This  is  a  tale  of  Welsh  life  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  South  Merioneth  in  the  district 
where  lie  Barmouth,  Dinas  Mawddy  and  Cader-Idris. 
The  woods  of  the  Mawddy  were  in  those  days  haunted  by 
a  gang  of  red-haired  brigands  (Gwylliaid  Cochion)  whose 
exploits  give  a  picturesque  background  to  a  somewhat 
conventional  story  of  a  gallant  soldier  kept  out  of  his 
heritage  by  a  melodramatic  villain.  There  are  some 
pretty  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  real  power  is  shown 
in  the  chapter  which  records  the  tragic  doom  of  that 
stern  old  Welsh  lawyer  Baron  Owen.  The  heroine 
however   despite  her  misfortunes   is   supremely  un- 
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interesting-,  and  the  conversation  (though  sometimes 
stilted)  hardly  suits  the  epoch.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  story  should  run  over  the  enormous 
space  of  twelve  years.  Welshmen  will  not  thank 
the  author  for  accusing  even  their  brigand  compatriots 
of  a  plot  to  steal  communion  plate.  Still  the  book 
should  give  a  new  interest  to  some  of  the  fairest  valleys 
of  Wales  and  the  tourist  who  wends  his  way  thither 
should  make  it  his  companion. 

"The  Mystery  of  a  Shipyard."  By  Richard  Henry 
Savage.  London  :  White.  1902.  6^. 
Colonel  Savage's  touch  is  ultra-modern,  and  he  should 
lay  none  of  his  plots  much  earlier  than  the  day  before 
yesterday.  This  is  another  example  of  the  sensational 
narratives  of  international  intrigue  in  which  he  finds 
himself  most  at  home.  Once  more  we  have  the  forcible 
dramatic  contrast  of  Muscovite  and  American  racial 
ypes  and  political  traditions  with  the  adventurous 
Englishman  and  the  same  great  issues  staked  in  secrecy. 
Flung-  on  a  shifting  background  of  Paris  and  Hakodate, 
San  Francisco  and  Vladivostock,  all  this  makes  an 
effective  and  captivating  form  of  sensationalism.  If 
it  were  not  for  a  single  all-pervading  cause  of  offence 
one  might  almost  think  one  was  reading  Colonel  Savage 
at  his  best  again,  but  he  still  persists  in  an  exasperating 
dislocation  of  little  paragraphs,  each  equipped  with  a 
perfectly  superfluous  exclamation  mark. 

"  Mazeppa."  By  Fred.  Whishaw.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.  1902.  65-. 
This  is  a  more  than  usually  readable  novel  of 
historic  adventure,  and  has  a  soundness  of  fibre 
which  is  the  mark  of  excellent  workmanship.  The 
author  is  sufficiently  well  versed  in  Russian  history 
to  give  his  narrative  the  right  authentic  atmosphere, 
while  he  avoids,  for  the  most  part,  the  display  of 
superfluous  antiquarianism.  The  story  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  contemporary  of  the  titular  hero,  and  is 
told  with  a  dramatic  power  of  reserve  and  a  sure 
handling  of  character. 

"The  Keys  of  the  House."  By  Algernon  Gissing. 
London  :  Methuen.  1902.  6s. 
Mr.  Algernon  Gissing's  chief  theme  is  an  unsuitable 
marriage,  wherein  a  worldly  woman  and  a  retiring 
parson  are  fettered  for  life,  and  of  the  upbringing  of  the 
son  of  the  ill-starred  union.  The  principals  are  not 
wholly  convincing,  but  some  of  the  minor  characters — 
Martha,  the  Yorkshire  servant,  and  Abram  Gourlock, 
the  Cumberland  shepherd — are  capital.  The  best  things 
in  the  book  are  the  impressions  of  North-country 
scenery,  but  as  a  story  the  book  must  be  voted  dull. 

"  The  Expatriates."  By  Lilian  Bell.  London  :  Hutchin- 
son. 1902.  6s. 
The  Expatriates  are  Americans  in  Paris  whose  associ- 
ation with  decadent  members  of  the  noblesse  supplies  a 
series  of  vivid  and  half-truthful  scenes.  There  is  no 
story  to  speak  of,  and  the  melodrama  is  transpontine. 
The  writer  has  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  some 
penetration  ;  the  virtues  of  her  hero  are  too  mono- 
tonous for  human  nature. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Parliament:  its  Romance,  its  Comedy,  its  Pathos."  By 
Michael  MacDonagh.  Westminster  :  King.  1902.  js.  bd. 
net. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  magazine  sketches  written  by 
a  member  of  the  "  Times  "  reporting  staff  in  the  Gallery.  It  is 
mostly  light  fare,  not  by  any  means  unappetising  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  trifles  and  curiosities  of  parliamentary  life.  One 
chapter  "The  Old  House  of  Commons  and  the  New"  reminds 
us  that  the  Bellamy,  for  whose  pies  Pitt  on  his  death-bed  was 
said  to  have  a  desire,  was  caterer  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  hostelry  was  in  Palace 
Yard,  and  he  made  "  a  huge  fortune  out  of  the  chops  and 
steaks  and  pork-pies  and  bottles  of  port  which  he  served  to 
hungry  Peers  and  Commoners,  when  the  Houses  sat  beyond 
the  dinner  hour".  A  Bellamy  would  not,  we  think,  make  a 
large  fortune  if  he  depended  on  the  Peers  who  sit  beyond  the 
dinner  hour  to-day.  The  Commoners  are  better  business  from 
the  caterer's  point  of  view.  A  few  years  ago  during  an  all-night 
sitting  they  ate  up  everything  within  the  precincts  of  the  House, 
and  the  agonised  caterer  had  to  dash  out  into  the  streets  and 
buy  up  the  contents  of  a  coffee  stall  just  to  go  on  with. 


"  Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  told  in  an  autobiographical  chapter, 
and  in  a  selected  series  of  his  published  Letters."  Edited 
by  Francis  Darwin.  London :  Murray.  1902.  zs.  6d, 
net. 

"The  Origin  of  Species."     By  Charles  Darwin.    London  i 

Grant  Richards.    1902.    is.  net. 
"The  Origin  of  Species."   By  Charles  Darwin.    London  :  The 

Unit  Library.  1902.  lid. 
Mr.  Murray  is  doing  in  our  view  a  public  service  by  repub- 
lishing Darwin's  works  and  Darwin's  life  in  this  new  and  cheap 
edition.  The  portrait  of  Darwin  which  appears  as  frontispiece 
is  from  one  of  the  finest  photographs  ever  taken  by  Mrs, 
Julia  Cameron,  whose  work  with  the  camera  remains  unrivalled. 
This  book  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  of 
Darwin  which  appeared  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  purely 
scientific  and  technical  parts  of  the  latter  have  been  omitted  ; 
but  it  remains  a  sound  and  a  delightful  work.  Just  now  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Darwin  admitted  with  his  usual  can- 
dour, the  year  before  his  death,  that  he  ought  to  have  insisted 
more  strongly  than  he  had  on  the  many  adaptations  for  the  self- 
fertilisation  of  flowers.  The  editor  rsmindsusthaton  one  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  said  to  Darwin,  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  fertilisation  of  orchids,  &c.,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  these  without  seeing  that  they  were  the 
effect  and  the  expression  of  mind.  "  I  shall  never  forget  (wrote 
the  Duke  of  Argyll)  Mr.  Darwin's  answer.  He  looked  at  me 
very  hard  and  said,  '  Well,  that  ofien  comes  over  me  with  over- 
whelming force  ;  but  at  other  times',  and  he  shook  his  head 
vaguely,  adding,  '  it  seems  to  go  away.' "  No  public  service  is 
rendered  by  the  re  issue  of  the  earlier  and  incomplete  editions 
of  Darwin's  books.  Two  such  editions  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species"  have  reached  us,  one  published  by  the  Unit  Library, 
Limited,  the  other  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards.  We  had  hoped  that 
Mr.  Murray,  by  bringing  out  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  cheap  form, 
the  sixth  and  complete  edition  of  this  work,  had  prevented  the 
re-issue  of  earlier  ones.  But  it  has  not  turned  out  so.  The 
punctuation  in  these  two  re  issues  of  early  editions  of  "  The 
Origin  of  Species  "  is  extremely  bad,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
Darwin's  own.  Yet  did  not  the  bill  for  proof  corrections 
amount  to  something  like  seventy  pounds  ? 

"The  Metropolitan  Police  Guide."  By  W.  F.  A.  Archibald, 
J.  H.  Greenhagh  and  J.  Roberts.  Third  edition.  London  : 
New  Scotland  Yard.  190 1. 
A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  enormous  volume  which 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  extending  to  over 
1,400  closely  printed  pages,  shows  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  police-court  magistrate.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many 
cases  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  the  variety  of  matters  which  may  be  brought  before 
him.  From  a  charge  of  murder  he  may  have  to  turn  to  an 
intricate  question  of  rating  law.  At  one  moment  he  is  trying  a 
case  of  adulteration  of  food  ;  then  he  takes  some  technical- 
point  under  the  London  Building  Act  ;  next  he  has  to  deal' 
with  a  lunatic,  or  again  with  some  important  question  of  public 
health.  Besides  all  this  he  attends  to  the  usual  lists  of  drunk 
and  disorderly,  School  Board  summonses,  and  the  regular  daily 
fare  of  the  police  court.  The  multiplicity  of  modern  statutes  has 
brought  an  enormous  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  especially  to  the  metropolitan  magistrate,  while 
the  district  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  extends  roughly  over  fifteen  miles  round  Charing  Cross, 
and  runs  into  no  less  than  seven  counties.  The  apparently 
limitless  nature  of  the  code  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident 
in  a  French  court  under  the  Code  Napoleon.  An  urchin  was 
brought  before  a  French  police-court  magistrate  charged  with 
pulling  hairs  out  of  the  tails  of  horses  kept  for  State  cere- 
monies. The  magistrate  turned  over  page  after  page  of  his 
code  to  find  a  clause  under  which  he  could  convict,  and  at 
last  decided  that  the  offence  came  under  the  clause  relating  to 
the  defacement  of  public  monuments.  A  London  stipendiary 
would  be  quite  equal  to  a  similar  emergency  under  his  Metro- 
politan code.  It  would  be  better  for  the  administration  of 
justice  if  many  of  the  powers  referred  to  in  this  guide  were 
transferred  to  different  officials.  Most  matters  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Metropolis  and  which  the  ordinary  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  country  has  never  to  deal  with  might  well  be 
taken  away  from  the  stipendiary,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
specialised  official.  Plalf  a  dozen  courts,  each  taking  a  large 
area,  presided  over  by  appointees  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  excellent  tribunals  for  trying  cases  arising  out  of 
the  difiiculties  of  London  government,  in  the  initial  stage.  The 
stipendiary  could  then  be  left  with  his  legitipiate  criminal  busi- 
ness with  purely  ancillary  matters— an  increasing  volume  every 
year. 

"  Japan  :  our  new  Ally."    By  Alfred  Stead.    London  :  Unwin. 
1 902.  6s. 

Palpably  a  genuine  effort  to  expound  for  the  benefit  of 
English  readers  the  principles  which  actuate  Japan  in  her 
eagerness  to  keep  pace  with  new  inventions  and  modern  science,. 
Mr.  Stead's  work  is  not  without  merit.  Accuracy  has  in  places 
been  sacrificed,  however,  to  the  desire  to  be  first  in  the  field. 
The  war  with  China  began  in  the  autumn  of  1894  and  ended 
with  the  fall  of  Wei-hai-Wei  in  Februaiy,  1895.    Mr.  Stead  in 
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Tiore  than  one  place  post-dates  it  a  whole  year.  The  true 
neaning  upon  page  218  is  obscured  by  a  false  division  of 
he  sentence.  The  portrait  of  a  Japanese  statesman  facing 
5age  158  is,  not  as  the  inscription  beneath  denotes, 
hat  of  Admiral  Yamamoto,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  but  of 
I'iscount  Yoshikawa,  Minister  for  Communications,  who  bears 
ibsolutely  no  resemblance  to  the  naval  officer  mentioned. 
Ziertain  figures  in  the  calculations  regarding  taxation  per  capita, 
00,  are  misleading,  but,  whilst  these  are  all  grave  discrepancies 
n  a  book  designed  to  convey  useful  information  concerning  our 
lilies,  here  and  there  attention  is  profitably  drawn  to  matters 
vhich  possess  uncommon  interest.  The  superiority  of  the 
Fokio  Cabinet  to  the  claims  of  party,  for  example,  is  adequately 
;et  forth.  A  minister  in  Japan  owes  his  appointment  directly 
o  the  choice  of  his  -Sovereign,  and  is  responsible  for  his  acts 
vhilst  in  office  to  the  ruler  alone.  It  follows  that  a  Cabinet 
Vlinister  need  not  be  elected  to  Parliament,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  Katsura  Administration  do  not  represent 
ronstituencies.  The  completeness  of  Japan's  military  prepara- 
ions  struck  Mr.  Stead  very  forcibly,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  bold 
hing  to  tell  ns,  as  he  does  almost  in  so  many  words  in  his 
leventeenth  chapter,  that  the  maintenance  of  British  prestige 
n  the  Far  East  essentially  depends  upon  the  retention  by  King 
idward  \TI.  of  the  personal  friendship  of  Marquis  Ito. 

'  Westminster  Abbey."  By  Charles  Hiatt.  London  :  Bell. 
1902.  ij.  b(i.  net. 
This  is  one  of  the  useful  little  "Cathedral  Series"  to  which 
ve  have  referred  more  than  once.  Some  five-and-twenty 
:athedrals  have  already  been  written  of  in  these  handbooks, 
md  a  beginning  has  now  been  made  with  some  of  the  great 
ibbey  churches,  minsters  and  priories.  Mr.  Hiatt  might  have 
bund  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  old  oak  of  the  Abbey, 
vhich  is  particularly  fine,  like  that  of  Winchester.  His  de- 
cription  of  the  college  garden  and  the  little  cloister  and  other 
)eautiful  spots  within  the  precincts  is  rather  slight  and  colour- 
ess  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  was  best  for  his  purpose  to 
:eep  closely  to  dates  and  hard  facts. 

'  A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy."  By 
Laurence  Sterne.  London  ;  Unit  Library,  Limited.  1902. 
IS.  6d. 

We  are  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  this  garrulous  little 
)Ook,  though  the  print  and  paper  of  the  present  edition  leave 
;omething  to  be  desired.  Sterne's  starling  story  is  often  told, 
ind  it  is  ceitainly  a  charming  piece  of  writing.  We  doubt, 
lowever,  whether  people  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  birds  in  cap- 
ivity  can  regard  that  starling  as  anything  but  an  abnormal  bird. 
Brought  up  by  hand,  it  would  be  scarcely  likely  to  pine  at  its 
raptivity  in  the  way  Sterne  represents  it  as  doing.  The  best 
hing  in  the  "Journey"  is  probably  the  last,  "The  Case  of 
Delicacy",  though  the  humour  verges  on  broadness. 
Revue  des  Detix  Motides.    i  Mai.  3f. 

This  number  contains  a  brilliant  article,  unsigned,  on  the 
ixpansion  of  Germany  eastward  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavs, 
rhe  writer  sees  in  Hungary  and  Roumania  the  inevitable  allies 
3f  Germanism.  This  hardly  tallies  with  what  one  knows  of 
Hungarian  feeling.  There  are  some  interesting  letters  of 
raine's  selected  from  his  correspondence  which,  we  are  glad  to 
earn,  is  shortly  to  be  published.  Captain  Martin  Decaen's 
irticle  on  his  adventures  in  revolted  Uganda  is  worth  reading, 
lot  least  for  the  curious  instances  it  supplies  of  truly  Gallic 
/aniiy.  He  seems  to  have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
reatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  a  Baboo  in  charge  of  one 
jf  our  establishments.  Probably  there  is  no  more  offensive 
3eing  unhanged  than  a  Baboo  jack-in-office,'.but  the  Captain  has 
:he  grace  lo  acknowledge  that  such  adventures  as  his  would 
Dass  almost  unremarked  in  our  own  army.  M.  Charmes  tries 
:o  prove  that  the  elections  have  gone  against  the  French 
;3overnment  on  the  whole,  wherein  he  shows  his  courage. 


THE  MAY  REVIEWS. 
^The  three  subjects  chiefly  prominent  in  the  new  Reviews 
are  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Education  Bill,  and  the  problems  which 
vill  engage  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Conference  to  be  held 
n  London  after  the  Coronation.  There  are  of  course  numerous 
other  articles  that  should  be  read,  such  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
)n  the  Ascendency  of  the  Future  and  the  Rev.  Douglas  Macleane's 
)n  "  The  Unique  Continuity  of  Our  Coronation  Rite"  in  the 
''Nineteenth  Century",  Mr.  W.  C.  Macpherson's  in  the 
'Monthly  Review"  on  the  Coronation  and  the  Pseudo- 
facobites,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth's  in  the  "National"  on  the 
Sagdad  Railway,  "Linesman's"  account  of  an  unrecorded 
ncident  in  the  war  and  "Individualism  in  Modern  Cricket" 
n  "Blackwood"  and  Mr.  Charles  Bastide's  appreciation  of 
A.  Waldcck  Rousseau  in  the  "Fortnightly".  By  far  the 
nost  attractive,  though  not  the  most  important,  contribu- 
lons  to  the  Reviews  this  month  are  concerned  with  Cecil 

iibodes.    The  "Fortnightly"  leads  off  with  a  capital  paper 
>y  -Mr.  S.  B.  Iwan-Muller,  who  describes   his   subject  as 
blend   of   the   commercial   and   the    imaginative.  The 
object  of  Rhodes'  devotion,  says  Mr.  Muller,  was  England, 
I  an  England  not  confined  within  the  weather-beaten  shores 


of  an  island  in  the  northern  sea,  but  an  England  spread- 
ing its  branches  over  all  those  areas  of  the  habitable  globe 
not  definitely  appropriated  by  any  civilised  Power.  And  it 
was  not  the  England  of  to-day  so  much  as  the  England 
of  a  remoter  future  which  constantly  occupied  his  imagination  ". 
Rhodes  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be 
regarded  not  as  a  land-grabber,  but  as  a  man  who  secured  for 
unborn  generations  homes  and  markets  which  other  nations 
were  eager  to  appropriate.  Mr  Muller  tells  some  good  stories 
which  serve  to  illustrate  Rhodes'  originality  and  independence. 
The  best  is  that  of  his  clumsy  frankness  in  thanking  the  (German 
Emperor  for  the  Kruger  telegram.  "  You  see,  sir,  I  got 
myself  into  a  bad  scrape  and  I  was  coming  home  to  be  whipped 
as  a  naughty  boy  by  grandmamma  when  you  kindly  stepped  in 
and  sent  that  telegram  and  you  got  the  whipping  instead  of  me." 
Her  Majesty's  grandson  could  not  possibly  have  known  that 
Rhodes  always  spoke  of  England  as  grandmamma.  Mr.  Sidney 
Low  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  summarises  Rhodes' cardinal 
doctrines,  the  concluding  one  being  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  "  an  absurd  anachronism  and  should  be  remodelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  American  Union  with  federal  self-governing 
colonies  as  the  constituent  states  ".  What  impressed  Mr.  Low 
in  his  interviews  with  Cecil  Rhodes  was  personality — "the 
restless  vivid  soul  that  set  the  big  body  fidgetting  in  nervous 
movements,  the  imaginative  mysticism,  the  absorbing  egotism 
of  the  man  with  great  ideas  and  the  unconscious  dramatic 
instinct".  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  the  "  Contemporary "  seeks 
to  show  that  Rhodes  whom  he  knew  well  has  received  rather 
more  credit  than  is  his  due.  "  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  great- 
ness of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  dispute  the  statements  of  his  biographers 
that  from  him  emanated  the  original  ideas  of  preser\  ing  the 
trade  route  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa,  of  constructing 
railways  and  telegraph  lines  through  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
kindred  subjects.  These  ideas  were  topics  of  general  conver- 
sation in  South  Africa  long  before  Cecil  Rhodes  took  them  up." 

Oxford  not  less  than  the  Empire  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
influence  of  Cecil  Rhodes  on  the  future  is  sought  by  the 
reviewers.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  before  his  will  appeared, 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  had  written  an  article  for  the  "  Monthly 
Review  "  urging  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  wake  up  to  the  duty 
they  owe  to  the  Empire  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  Colonial 
students  who  now  gravitate  largely  to  American  universities. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  "have  become  demo- 
cratic :  can  they  not  become  Imperial  also?"  The  editor  of 
the  "  Monthly  Review",  dealing  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Greater 
Oxford,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  place  whose  genius  is  to  be  brought  so  much  more 
directly  to  bear  upon  the  destinies  of  three  Empires, 
must  itself  undergo  some  change  in  the  process.  "  Black- 
wood "  thinks  that  the  university  scheme  "  is  designed 
to  promote  a  humane  life  and  to  increase  the  comity 
of  nations.  ...  By  enabling  some  two  hundred  strangers  to 
pass  three  years  in  the  humaner  atmosphere  of  Oxford  and  to 
learn  that  life  is  not  shut  in  by  the  struggle  for  wealth,  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  accomplished  all  that  one  man  may  do ".  The 
note  of  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  will  on  Oxford  is  sounded 
by  Professor  Case  in  the  "National  Review".  His  object  is 
to  show  that  "  on  the  one  hand  the  legacies  to  Oriel  are  an 
unmixed  good,  on  the  other  hand  the  foundation  of  colonial, 
American  and  German  scholarships,  tenable  at  Oxford,  will  be 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  gift  by  the 
University  itself".  Professor  Case  is  chiefly  concerned  lest  the 
Rhodes'  scholarships  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  advocate  the  abandonment  of  Greek.  "  Give  up  Greek 
and  civilisation  becomes  a  chaos."  But  with  the  study  of 
Greek,  Oxford  "  will  extend  the  power  of  really  com.prehendi  ng 
the  universal  truths  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Christian  civilisation  to 
the  whole  Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  to  all  English-speaking 
people  affected  by  the  provisions  of  Rhodes'  will ".  No  less 
than  four  articles,  two  by  Dr.  Hans  Sauer,  one  by  C.  de  Thierry 
and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  G.  Seymour  Fort  are  devoted  to  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  the  "  Empire  Review  ". 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century  "  follows  up 
his  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  conviction 
that  a  British  Zollverein  is  an  impossibility.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  we  ought  to  laugh  at  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  antics  in 
the  logical  entanglements  woven  about  him  by  Free-trade,  to 
pity  him  or  to  expose  his  assumption  of  superior  knowledge. 
A  British  Zollverein  is  impossible,  in  his  view,  because  you  will 
never  induce  the  colonies  to  give  up  customs  duties  altogether. 
Therefore  all  you  can  have  is  preferential  treatment.  Prefer- 
ential arrangements,  he  says,  are  expected  to  effect  the  same 
objects  as  a  Zollverein.  If  Sir  Robert  Giffen  cannot  see  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  would,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
others  whose  vision  is  clearer  than  his.  Lest  this  exceedingly 
poor  specimen  of  an  argument  should  be  of  no  effect  he  invokes 
Protection,  and  says  that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
is  being  prejudiced  by  its  identification  with  the  attempt  to 
destroy  Free-trade.  He  wants  a  Free-trade  empire — free  to  the 
world  that  is,  not  free  within  itself.  How  long  does  he  imagine 
such  an  invertebrate  defenceless  thing  would  survive  in  a  world 
of  eager  competition  and  customs  restrictions  ?  The  colonies 
are  too  wide  awake  even  to  discuss  so  farcical  a  proposition. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  survey  of  the  "  Problems  of  the  Empire  "  in 
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the  same  Review  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  much  more  practical 
production  than  Sir  Robert  Giffen's.  He  declares  in  favour  of 
"  a  differential  tariff  for  Imperial  products"  and  affords  some 
idea  how  such  a  tariff  would  benefit  the  whole  Empire.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Macrosty,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  which 
shows  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  trade  movements, 
opposes  Protection  and  advocates  organisation,  but  surely  gives 
away  the  whole  case  for  such  Free-trade  as  we  have  when  he 
says  in  his  concluding  words  "we  must  sell  in  order  to  buy". 
We  buy,  in  the  shape  of  imports,  ^500,000,000  and  we  sell  in 
the  shape  of  exports  ^300,000,000.  Does  that  suggest  that 
buying  and  selling  are  entirely  interdependent  ?  Moderate 
Protection  would  help  us  to  sell  more  and  buy  less.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly's  article,  also  in  the  "  Fortnightly ",  on  the  Collapse  of 
England  is  unduly  sensational,  but  his  picture  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  kowtowing  before  "  the  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  Free- 
trade  "  is  admirable.  Captain  Mahan's  "  Motives  to  Imperial 
Federation"  in  the  "  National  Review"  is  mainly  interesting  as 
an  intelligent  foreigner's  re-statement  of  a  case  which  Britons 
have  stated  for  themselves  pretty  frequently.  Between  a 
federated  British  Empire  and  the  American  Republic  Captain 
Mahan  anticipates  the  most  cordial  relations.  We  should  be 
more  mclined  to  lend  ear  to  his  representations  if  we  could 
regard  him  as  a  typical  American.  His  sentiments  will  not  find 
a  wide  echo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Education  Bill  rouses  indignant  partisans  and  Mr. 
James  Bryce  and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  whilst  the  former  in 
the  "Nineteenth  Century"  declares  the  motives  of  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  to  be  political  or  ecclesiastical,  not  educational,  the 
latter  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  says  that  efficiency  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  supposed  eagerness  for  definite  dogmatic  teaching, 
the  eagerness  of  the  Church  organisation  not  of  parents  or 
teachers.  "  Blackwood "  is  properly  severe  on  "  the  pitiful 
outcry  raised  by  the  more  violent  Dissenters  and  those  ultra- 
Radicals  whose  hatred  of  all  established  institutions  seems  some- 
times to  include  Christianity".  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  in  the 
"  Fortnightly"  predicts  that  the  proposal  of  rate  aid  to  Church 
schools  will  cause  the  free  Churches  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  a  separate  school  or  schools  in  every  village  which 
is  now  supplied  by  the  Church  schools  only  and  suggests  as  a 
counsel  of  despair  that  provision  should  be  inade  for  denotnina- 
tional  instiuction  outside  the  premises  of  undenominational 
schools,  and  in  denominational  schools  the  setting  aside  of 
one  day  a  week  for  catechetical  and  Church  teaching,  the 
remainder  being  "  frankly  undenominational".  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  also  in  the  '■  Fortnightly  ", 
regards  the  Bill  as  likely  to  become  "  our  Educational  Act  of 
Settlement  ",  and  in  adopting  the  principle  of  one  responsible 
local  authority  he  thinks  the  Government  have  shown  "a  com- 
mendable inclination  to  give  up  their  previous  hand-to-mouth 
methods  of  legislation  and  to  tackle  the  question  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  subject ".  In  the  "  Monthly  Review "  Mr. 
Brereton  makes  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  measure, 
and  condemns  the  self-advertising  Little  Englanders,  who  are 
busy  seeking  to  foster  separatist  tendencies  in  religion  and 
education.  The  one  great  blot  which  Mr.  Brereton  finds  on 
the  Government  proposals  is  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  school  committees. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Ui>er  das  Lebcn.    By  Graf  Leo  Tolstoi.    Deutsch  von  Adele 
Berger.    Berlin  :  Hugo  Steinitz.    1902.    M.  2. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  though  somewhat  monotonous 
book.  It  has  already  been  translated  into  French,  but  it  is  not 
very  familiar  to  English  readers.  It  presents  the  essence  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  aspect  of  life.  He  distinguishes  between  "life" 
and  "  existence  ".  Life,  he  says,  is  the  perpetual  progi^ess  to- 
wards good,  and  it  is  only  in  such  struggle  and  activity  that 
joy  is  to  be  found.  Existence  is  merely  that  appearance  of 
self-conscious  matter  which  is  called  "  personality  ".  The  great 
aim  of  every  human  being  is  to  subject  ("  untervverfen ")  this 
personality  to  the  true  life,  which  is  also  the  true  joy,  and  to  live 
in  the  love  for  others.  This  love,  he  defines  as  the  preference 
of  their  good  to  our  own.  Life  is  love  ;  and  the  non-loving 
life  is  bare  existence.    "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

It  will  be  gathered  that,  in  many  respects,  his  doctrine  is  the 
refram  of  the  Gospels.  He  is  very  careful  too  to  point  out  that 
the  abolition  of  personality  is  not  the  function  of  man--rather 
its  subordination,  and  in  this  ?ense  he  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer.  But  of  theology,  of  his 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  or  even  till  the  very  close,  of  duty, 
he  is  completely  silent.  What  is  usually  termed  "spirit", 
he  calls  "reason".  He  quotes  Buddha  and  Confucius  to 
show  that  humanity  have  always  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
truth.  He  condemns  all  systems  which  find  life  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  processes  of  being.  He  says  that  they  ignore 
the  substance  and  pursue  the  shadow.  He  declares  that,  even 
by  instinct  of  material  existence,  all  mankind  arc  perpetually 
striving  to  escape  from  themselves  ;  and,  in  their  self  sacrifice 
for  others,  he  indignantly  denies  any  element  of  the  heroic.  It 
is  purely,  he  asserts,  the  law  of  life.  Men,  he  says,  feel  a  dual 
nature  simply  because  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  material  | 


phenomena  as  realities,  and  to  concentre  themselves  on  "  per- 
sonality ". 

"  The  brute  "  (he  says  in  considering  the  thesis  that  "  the 
law  of  human  life  contradicts  the  welfare  of  the  animal  per- 
sonality "  at  p.  93)  can  only  live  for  its  body.  Nothing  prevents 
it  from  so  doing  ;  it  satisfies  its  own  needs,  serves  its  own  kind 
unconsciously,  and  is  ignorant  that  it  is  a  personality  at  all.  But 
the  reasonable  man  cannot  live  only  for  his  body     He  cannot^ 
just  because  he   knows  that   he  is  a  personality,  because 
"  he  knows  also  that  other  beings  too — personalities  like  him- 
self— exist,  because  he  knows  what  the  natural  result  of  the 
mutual   relations   of  these  personalities  must  be".  (This- 
passage,  be  it  noted,  ignores  the  capacity  of  a  dog,  for  instance, 
to  die  from  affection  to  its  master.)    And  again  (p.  98)  "The 
entry  into  life  and  life  itself  resemble  what  happens  to  a  horse 
taken  from  its  stable  by  its  master  and  harnessed.    To  the 
horse  emerging  from  its  stall,  beholding  the  light  and  scenting 
freedom,  it  seems  that  this  freedom  is  life  ;  but  it  is  put  into 
harness  and  driven  to  toil.    It  feels  the  burden  behind  it  ;  and, 
if  it  think  that  life  only  consists  in  freedom  to  kick  up  its  hoofs, 
it  begins  to  rebel,  falls  under,  and  sometimes  strikes  itself 
dead.    Otherwise,  two  ways  out  are  alone  open  lo  it.  Either 
it  goes  forward  bearing  its  load,  till  it  perceives  that  the 
burden  is  not  heavy,  and  the  being  driven  is  rather  a  joy  than 
a  pain  ;  or  it  will  break  loose  ;  and  its  master  will  take  it  to  a 
stationary  wheel,  bind  it  with  straps  to  a  wall,  move  the  wheel 
under  it,  till  it  must  walk  in  one  place  and  in  the  dark.  It 
will  suffer,  but  its  powers  will  not  be  misused  in  vain.    It  will 
perform  its  unwilling  labour  and  fulfil  the  law  of  its  being. 
The  sole  difference  will  be  that  its  first  service  will  be  a 
pleasurable  one,  its  second,  one  grudged  and  painful."  Why 
then,  he  asks,  does  personality  exist  ?    His  answer  is  original. 
The  same  relation,  he  avers,  subsists  between  the  brute  and  its- 
opposing  material  environment,  as  between   mankind  and 
"personality".    "Why",  might  exclaim  the  brute  also,  "  exist 
the  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  matter,  with 
which  I  must  battle  to  attain  the  goal  of  self-preservation  ? " 
and  the  answer  in  both  cases  is  that  matter,  and  its  manifesta- 
tion in  "personality",  respectively,  are  means  and  not  ends.  , 
So  far  Tolstoi's  interpretation  of  Christian  self-sacrifice  as  , 
a  "natural"  law  is  enlightening  ;  although  he  does  not  touch 
on  what  appears  to  us  the  perplexing  problem.  Self-sacri- 
fice seems  not  a  "natural"  law,  but  a  supernatural.  The 
material    creation    is    ruled   by  other  laws  ;  and  the  con- 
flict   is    one    between    the    spiritual    evolution,    and    the-  ' 
material.     One  can  hardly  complain  of  Tolstoi's  want  of  [ 
logic.     But  in  the   latter  portion  of  his  book,  where  he  ! 
attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  of  pain,  this  lack  of  reasoning  i 
power  has  brought  him  perilously  within  the\  erge  of  nonsense.  J 
After  reminding  us  of  the  truism  that  such  suffering  as  springs-  \ 
from  our  own  misdoing  awakens  the  need  for  reform,  he  pro-  1 
ceeds  to  address  himself  to  accidental  pain.     He  himself 
rejects  as  absurd  the  solution  of  its  being  examples  of  instruc- 
tion for  future  ages  ;   and  yet  all  his  own  comments  are 
based  (and  it  is  a  long  exposition)  on  final  causes.    Such  suffer- 
ing, he  says,  in  effect,  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  our  being 
gradually  schooled  to  escape  the  trammels  of  "personality". 
We  should  ha\e  thought  that  nothing  tended  more  to  con- 
centre men  on  themselves  than  such  insoluble  agony.  While 
grateful   to   Tolstoi   for   so    noble   a   treatise,    we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  impression  this  display  of  unbalanced 
judgment  necessitates.    If  he  goes  so  manifestly  astray  in  his 
treatment  of  one  of  the  prevailing  elements  of  existence,  how 
are  we  implicitly  to  rest  on  his  sound  sense,  as  well  as  his- 
ardent  enthusiasm,  in  dealing  with  the  others      The  translator 
has  done  her  work  excellently,  and  in  her  German,  we  realise  :  | 
without  effort  the  appealing  earnestness  of  the  author. 

Dcr  Hcrr  littendant :     Geschichte    ciner  Hoftheatersaison. 
Roman.     By    Fedor  von  Zobeltitz.     Verlag  von  Otto- 
Eisener.    Berlin.  1901.    M.  5. 
This  bright  romance  has  made  some  stir  in  Germany  ;  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sensation  was  due  as  much  to  its- 
personal  allusions  as  to  its  intrinsic  cleverness.    It  concerns 
the  fortunes  and  the  personnel  of  the  theatre  of  a  small  German 
State  under  the  patronage  of  a  charming  if  erratic  prince,  and 
an  artistic  grand  duke.    More  especially  does  it  concern  the  • 
winning  character  of  the  aristocratic  director — "Baron  von' 
Lecds  Erffingen  "—who   gives   his   name  to  the  story,  and  • 
whose  love  for  the  prima  donna  and  the  intiigues  against  it, 
furnishes  its  plot.    "  Diita  Arras  "  is  an  entrancing  heroine  and 
deserves  her  triumph.     All  along  we  move  nUernately  in  a  j 
Court-Bohemia  and  Bohemian  Court.    Trie  subsidiary  charac-  ^ 
teis— especially  the  family  of  miners,  and  Othmar,  the  come-  F 
dian,  are  life-like.     So   is  the  malicious  coterie  of  official  ^  ^ 
puritans  who  scheme  to  wreck   Prince  Kurt's  artistic  enter- !  ' 
prises.    But,  when  we  meet  Sudermann  and   Lindau  in  the 
book,  witness  an  actual  performance  of  "John  the  Baptist" 
with  critical  comments,  are  witnesses  of  Us  author's  inter- 
view with  the  Royal  circle— and  the  like,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  if  this  is  not  carrying  "  realism"  too  far,  and  depriving 
art  of  the  illusion  which  lends  it  its  own  peculiar  truthfulness. 
Still,  stripped  of  all  that  personal  piquancy  wh  ch  would  attend 
an  English  narrative  of  contemporary  theatrical  celebrities,  the  1 
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novel  is  more  than  readable  ;  it  presents  a  real  milieu  with 
success  ;  and  it  shows  that  sta<^e  life  is  neither  so  rosy  nor  so 
thorny  as  it  sometimes  suits  two  separate  schools  of  criticism  to 
portray  it. 

Die  grbsste  Sihidc.  Drama  in  fiinf  Akten.  By  Otto  Ernst. 
Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  L.  Stackmann.    1902.    M.  2. 

This  is  a  real  problem  play.  It  does  not,  as  most  do 
which  usurp  the  name,  turn  commonplace  incidents  and 
characters  into  a  stalking-horse  for  affected  complications.  It 
presents  and  analyses  a  very  old  but  an  undying  problem— that 
of  intolerance.  Lessing  of  course  treated  the  theme  in  his 
"  Nathan "  :  but  he  treated  it  in  an  abstract  manner  and  in 
typical  manifestations.  Herr  Ernst,  following  modern  ten- 
dencies, handles  it  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
character,  but  from  that  also  of  its  social  influences. 

The  hero  is  Wolfgang  Behring,  a  rather  irritatmg  idealist 
and  freethinker  wlio  loses  no  opportunity  of  denouncing 
such  as  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  conventionality.  He  is 
engaged  to  a  charming  girl  who  shares  and  admires  his 
attitude,  although  she  springs  from  an  uncharming  family  of 
(Cmtinued on paf;e  610.) 


THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED   OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  : — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  maybe  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS    EXCEED    £86,500,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  i8o6.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

[nvested  Funds       ..  £3,405,651  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
Annual  Income        ..     £367,632  |  Claims  Paid    ..  ..£10,746,484 
EXCEPTIONALLY    STRONG  RESERVES. 
MINIMUM  PREMIUM  ASSURANCE.    WORLD  WIDE  POLICIES. 

£312,582  divided  in  1898.    £299,601  carried  forward  to 

NEXT  DIVISION   OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

GUARANTEED  5%  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 

All  kinds  of  Life  Assurancf.,  Lf.asehold  Redemption,  and 
Annuity  Policies  issued. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
cery Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  /ii, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  Total 
Funds  over  j^i, 500,000. 

F,.  COZENS  S^AITH.  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.G. 


FOUNDED  1843. 

INVESTED   FUNDS   jE42,000,000, 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  LARGE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices:  2  <e  .?  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  11".  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 


FIRK  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 


EDINBURGH  :   35   ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COSySPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1901,  £727,196.     Net  Premium  Income,  £264,482. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,629,502. 
Ne'w  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profu  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL- £1,000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Ll'sk,  Bt.,  Chairman.  Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Robert  Hkxry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.Si 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.  Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 

Chari.es  Price,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 

Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq.  son,  K  C.B. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount, 
assured^ — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  oo 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  Y^Y.'^lslK^,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

Results  of  Quinquennial  Valuation,  1901 : 

(1)  RESERVES  P'OR  LIABILITIES  on  2i  PER  CENT.  BASIS. 

(2)  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  DECLARED  BV  SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

Full  Particulars  and  every  information  on  application. 

Head  Office -NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 50  fleet  Street,  E.G.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street.  City;. 
195  Piccadflly,  W.;  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  124  West  End  Lane,  N.W.;  and 
JO  Southward  Street,  S.E. 
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time-serving  indifferentists.  The  Wohlers  are  rich  and  worldly, 
as  the  world  goes  in  the  provincial  town  where  the  scene  is 
laid.  They  find  it  convenient  to  cultivate  and  propitiate 
Pastor  Meiling  who  is  himself  one  of  the  facing-both-ways  de- 
scription, rigidly  orthodox  for  his  congregation,  unduly  tolerant 
towards  hi  mself.  With  this  worthy  our  German  Robert 
Elsmere  is  brought  into  violent  collision,  with  the  result  that 
the  Wohlers  excommunicate  him  because  he  refuses  to  marry 
Magdalena  in  a  church.  The  sequel  is  powerfully  and 
pathetically  developed.  Magdalena  and  he  are  very  happy.  He 
gives  lessons,  writes  social  fiction,  and  lectures  in  thunderous 
fashion  against  the  mythologies  of  the  creeds.  Magdalena 
herself  is  led  by  several  well  drawn  subsidiary  characters  to 
regard  their  calamities  as  divine  visitations.  Wolfgang  himself 
trembles  for  the  wife  he  adores.  To  act  contrary  to  convic- 
tion is  the  greatest  sin — "The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ". 
His  affection  for  her  gradually  drives  him  however  to 
make  his  peace  with  their  persecutors,  and  the  price  of 
that  peace  is  a  luxurious  provision  by  the  reconciled 
parents-in-law.  But  his  conscience  torments  him.  He  is 
haunted  by  the  tragedy  of  Judas  ;  and,  in  the  climax,  he  and 
his  wife  shoot  themselves,  just  as  the  Wohlers  arrive  to 
gloat  over  the  comfort  for  which  Wolfgang  deems  he  has 
bartered  his  soul.  The  character  of  his  friend  a  cheery  and 
cynical  doctor,  and  of  his  wife's  friend,  a  truly  Christian  nursing 
sister,  are  admirably  delineated.  There  is  some  humour  inter- 
mixed. No  ne  the  less  the  work  seems  to  us  more  a  strung 
series  of  dramatic  essays  than  an  harmonious  action.  The 
facts  are  set  facts  to  illustrate  preached  lessons,  and  not  the 
stern  and  inevitable  consequences  of  destiny.  For,  on  the 
stage,  the  logic  should  be  one  of  deeds,  not  one  of  theories 
which  they  are  forced  to  fit.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  but 
scarcely  a  play  :  though  the  tragic  close  is  both  artistic  and 
convincing. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  April  is  full  of  varying  interest. 
Droysen's  reminiscences  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  written  by 
his  son  are  fascinating.  How  little  humourhowever  must  the  elder 
Droysen  have  possessed  when  he  resented  Heine's  delightful 
letter  to  him  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  plump  and  spirituelle 
"  Beckchen  "  as  "  every  pound  of  her  an  angel  "  !  Wildenbruch's 
novel  continues  :  so  does  Ehrenberg's  series  about  the  "  Source 
and  Significance  of  Great  Fortunes  ".  Professor  Francke  con- 
tributes a  paper  upon  German  culture  in  the  United  States  ; 
W.  V.  Seidlitz  an  essay  on  Van  Eyck  ;  and  there  is  an 
engrossing  article  on  "  The  Romance  in  Early  Christian 
Literature  "  by  C.  von  Dobschiitz. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  612. 


KODAK 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS 

EASY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  need  of  any  previous  experience 
or  any  technical  knowledge  what- 
ever. No  need  for  a  dark  room  for 
changing  the  films.  Kodak  cameras 
are  readily  mastered  by  anyone  in 
a  few  minutes  from  perusal  of  the 
hand  book  of  simple  instructions. 

Kodaks  from  5s.  to  £7  7s.  Od. 

Of  all  leading  photographic  dealers  or  of — 

KODAK,   Limited,  and  Reduced, 

43  CLERKENWELL  RD.,  B.C. 


IMPORTANT. 

Beware  of  imita- 
tions of  our  Kodalc 
Cameras,  and  of 
our  Kodak  Roll 
Films.  None  are 
genuine  unless 
l)earin(j  our  regis- 
tered name  Kodak. 


Branches — 

96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
72-74  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 

59  Brompton  Road,  S.  W. 

60  Cheapside,  E.G. 
115  Oxford  Street,  W. 

1 71-173  Regent  Street,  W. 
40  Strand,  W.C. 


A  BRITISH  invention. 

made  by  BRITISH  workpeople, 

with  BRITISH  <^-Pital, 

for  the  BRITISH  public. 


DsUNifiP  Tyres 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres — Foreign  or  British — are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


isk  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Dunlop's  head) 
oa  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC   TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 
Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,    Birming^ham  ;  and  branchM. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

2 Of  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  Q/ 

/L     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  no'  / 


21% 


drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2ia  /q 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manc^r. 

Tele/>hone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling:  Water 
or  Mill<. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRrDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers     ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Ixjndon. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  OflTice,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Chariilf;  Cross,  S.W. 

The  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 

/Revised  to   date.     Now  offered  on   the    iiistalincul  plan   by  the 
Saturday  Review.     14  vols.  £8  15s. 

The  first  8  volumes  may  bo  secured  at  once  on  payment  of  5s.  down 
and  ten  sliillings  per  month  for  17  months.  The  remaining  6  volumes 
will  he  published  during  the  present  year.    I'articidars  on  application. 
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JOHN 
liRINSM  KAU 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
i8j  2r,  and  22, 
Wieniore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 
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ARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SEASON  TICKETS,  to=.  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  is.     Open  from  12  noon  to  11  I'.M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-D.A.Y 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
rhe  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  e.\hibited  outside  Paris, 
■'rench  Products  and  Manufactures.  The  Apolied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
.f  the  CHAMPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACE,  The  AVENUE  DES 
iATIONS,  The  PAL.\CE  DELECTRICITE,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES 
fld  LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 

IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.     THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  44CO  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  NEW  PARISIAN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARIS, 
"he  PALAIS  DE>  ILLUSIONS,  The  GREAT  MOVING  .STEREORAMA, 
'he  RIVER  STYX,  LE  MANEGE  MERVEILLEUX,  The  TOPSY-TURVY 
lOUSE,    The     HALL    OF    JOY     AND     REJOICINGS,    The  PARIS 
-lORGUE,  The  TERRORS  OF  THE  BASTILE. 

COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EARL'S  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.      IMKE   KlRALt  Y,  Director-General. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  magnificent  twin-screw  Steamship  "  ORTONA," 
7,945  tons  register,  io,ooo-hor.-e  power, 
"rom  London  for  NORWAY  FIOKOS,  NORTH  CAPE,  and  SPITZBERGEN 
(for  MIDNIGHT  SUN),  2nd  July  to  56th  luly. 
For  COPENH.\GEN,  WISBY,  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG  (for 
MOSCOW),  LUBECK,  &c.,  ist  .\ugust  to  29th  August. 
^/.I«a.^rt       ^-  GREEN  &  CO..  I  Head  Office, 

lana^ers   ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.     f  Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or 
y  West-end  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


KOCIAN 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 


KOCIAN 


WILL     MAKE     HIS  REAPPEARANCE 
TO-DAY  at  3- 
Solo  Pianoforte  :  Miss  Marguerite  Elev. 
Accompanist,  Mr.  Wilfhid  Kendall.  Tickets  los.  (<1.,  5s.,  3s..  23. 

Of  usual  Agents.  —  N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST,  JAMES'S  HALL. 

RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 
MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT  at  8.30. 
First  appe-irance  in  England  of 
FRITZ  KREISlER. 
'iclcets  15s.,  los.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  Agents. — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


^.DELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti,  Lessees,  Adelphi  Theatre,  Ltd. 
By  Arrangement  with  Mr.  To.m  B.  Uavis, 
MISS  OLGA  NETHERSOLES  TRIUMPH. 
SAPHO. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  M.^TINEE  SATURDAY  NEXT  at 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "OLD  CHINA"  and  " 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

LES  PAPILLONS." 
Doors  open  7.45. 


rHE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
:VERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  $■     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOUA  SOAP 

FOR    THE  BATH. 

Price  8d.  pep  Tablet. 

R.  ANDERSON   AND  CO. 

RITISH,   INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

IVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  al)  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


A  COLLECTION  OK  ENflRAVINCiS,  I'LAY  BILLS,  AND  AUT0(;RAPII 
LETTERS,  Till';  PROPERTY  OK  A  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTOR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  i  )  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  'J'HURSDAY,  May  15,  and  Following  Day,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS,  PLAY  BILLS,  AUlTXiRAPH 
LETTERS,  &c.,  the  Property  of  a  well-known  Collector,  and  formed  Ijy  him  as 
the  result  of  many  years'  research  for  the  jnirpo'e  of  illustrating  the  lives  of  David 
(;.irrick,  J.  P.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  other  members  of  the  Kcmble  family, 
and  of  Edmund  Keaii.  The  whole  forx.iiig  an  important  collection  of  materials 
towards  a  history  of  the  English  stage,  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  David  (Jarrick  10  the  death  of  Edmund  Kean.  An 
original  oil  painting  of  a  portrait  of  Garrick. 

M.ay  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.     ALL  PERFECTLY  NEW 
IN  CONDITION. 
MAY  LIST,  No.  328.  NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Eemainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

/CHELTENHAM     COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 

EXAMIN.A-TION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  /So  and  f^^zo  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  ills  P^""  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confinen  to  Candidates  (or  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  hXHIBITIONS  of  .£20  per  annum  :  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  ;C6o  per  annum  for  Sons  ol  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist,— Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  t(>^ 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  He.\d  Master  or  Secretary. 

THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSl'ICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Fop  Instantaneous  Reference  ; 
In  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency. 


Vanity  Fair,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  "  Emergency  Book  "  :— 
"  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  '  First  .'\ids,'  which  are 
constructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.    By  ' 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  '  Emergency  Book  '  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor's  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming." 


There  is  no  house,  factor)-,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  "  Emergency  Book." 


The  price  of  the  "Emergency  Book"  is  Three  Shillings,  boxed, 
and  delivered  free. 


Publishing  Offices  :  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  lo  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  BEING  ACTED  ON,  .^RE  PUT 
INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  B.^SKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  lermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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MR.  HEINEMAN^^  BOOKS. 

ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

Travels  and  Studies  of  Contemporary  Conditions  and  Problems  in 
European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  &  Central  Asia. 
By  HENRY    NORMAN,  M.P. 

Author  of  "  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East,"  "  The  Real  Japan,"  &c. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo.  i8s.  net.    [.Vext  week. 

*e*  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  in  his  new  book  deils  with  the  pressing  questions 
and  problems,  national  and  international,  existing  to-day  in  the  vast  Russian 
Empire.  Having  visited  Russia  four  times  during  the  past  two  years,  he  writes 
with  special  knowledge  derived  from  exceptional  opportunities. 

This  work  deals  with  European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  discusses  the  relations  of  Russia  and  England  with  regard_  to 
India.  The  Siberian  chapters  contain  a  full  account  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  the  greatest  railway  enterprise  of  the  world,  destined  probably  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  extraordinarily 
picturesque  and  varied  groups  of  peoples  and  problems  of  the  Caucasus  also  receive 
especial  notice. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 
Author  of  "The  Overland  to  China,"  &c.  With  3  Maps  and  122  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  i8s.  net. 
The,7"!?H«. — "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day.  The 
political  and  commercial  positions  of  the  various  Powers  in  the  Pacific  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  manner  which  provides  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
futiu'e."   

THE  NEARER  EAST. 

By  D.  G.  HOGARTH,  M.A.    With  Coloured  Maps,  Diagrams,  and 

Illustrations,    i  vol.,  7s.  6d.  [Regions  of  the  World,  Vol.  II. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  book  which  ranks  as  a  genuine  addition  to  the  study 
of  mankind.  Nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  exists  in  any  other  European  language.  While 
professed  geographers  and  travellers  and  politicians  will  put  this  book  upon  their 
shelves  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a  liberal  education 
most  agreeably  acquired.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  produced  what  must  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation-book  for  any  serious  study  of  the  Nearer  East  and  its 
problems. " 

THE  GUIDE  TO  PARIS-1902  Edition. 

EVERYBODY'S  PARIS. 

A  Practical  Guide  containing  information  as  to  means  of  Locomotion,  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Cafis,  Theatres,  Shops,  Museums,  Buildings,  and  Monuments,  Daily 
Life  and  Habits,  the  Curiosities  of  Paris,  &c.  A  rapid  and  easy  method  of  seeing 
everything  in  a  limited  time  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

With  many  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.  paper,  is.  6d.  net,  or  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 
The  Sketch. — "  No  one  should  go  to  Paris  without  a  copy." 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  R.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

[Twelfth  Thousand. 
The  Times. — "Decidedly  above  the  average  in  wit,  humour,  and  good  nature. 
All  the  ideas  with  which  the  original  fountain  bubbles  are  well  worked  out." 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  OPINIONS. 

By  F.  P.  DUNNE.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Second  Iiiipressio7i. 

Contents. — Christian  Science— Disqualifying  the  Enemy — Fame — Mr.  Car- 
negie's Gift— Colleges  and  Degrees — Youth  and  Age— &c.  &c. 


IN    THE  FOG. 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Steele.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Times. — "  No  one  who  has  a  railway  journey  to  make  should  fail  to  arm 
himself  with  this  small  volume.    Mr.  Davis's  stories  put  us  in  mind  of  Sherlock 
Holmes."   

MADAME  BOVARY. 

By  GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Georges 
Jeanniot,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits,  7s.  5d. 

[A  Ce7itu7-y  of  French  Roviajice. 

SIX -SMI  LINING  NOVEL.S. 
SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  [Eighth  Thousand. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Scathing  in  satire.  The  interest  never  flags  for  a 
moment.  There  are  many  pages  of  witty  dialogue.  It  is  a  really  brilliant  piece 
of  work,  unsurpassed  by  anything  Mr.  Benson  has  given  us." 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

By  N.  M.  MEAKIN. 
Academy.  — "  We  possesses  the  fundamental  power  of  imagination  and  the 
sense  of  beauty.    He  has  a  spark  of  the  incommunicable  fire." 

A  PROPHET  OF  THE  REAL. 


By  ESTHER  MILLER. 


[Second  Impression. 


The  Morning  Post. — "  Really  clever  in  plot,  well  written,  passionate,  and 
dramatic." 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN. 

By  DOI.F  WYLLARDE. 
The  Academy.  —  "The  story  is  an  outstanding  one.    There  are  passages  of 
thought  and  colour  which  gladden  and  characters  which  interest.    A  light  wit 
beams  through  the  dialogue." 

BY  BREAD  ALONE. 

liy  I.  K.  FRIEDMAN. 
The  Spectator.  — "  A  remarkably  interesting,  able,  and  right-minded  study  of  the 
labour  <|uestion  in  the  United  Slates.    The  emplo>er,  the  capitalist,  the  'hands,'— 
all  are  fully,  sympathetically,  and  convincingly  presented.    There  are  powerful 
scenes  ;  there  are  characters  that  toiii  h." 

HALL   CAINE'S  NOVELS. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 
THE  CHRISTIAN.  |  THE  BONDMAN. 

THE  MANXMAN.  |  THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

London  :  WM.  IIEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Antique  Works  of  Art  from  Benin  (Collected  by  Lieut. -General  Pitt 

Rivers).    Printed  privately. 
Art  Journal  Academy  Pictures  1902.    "Art  Journal  "  Office,  is.] 
Royal  Academy  Pictures  (Part  L).    Cassell.  is. 

Biography. 

F.  B.  Meyer:  his  Life  and  Work  (M.  Jennie  Street).  Partridge. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  John  William  Walshe  (Montgomery  Carmichael).  Murray. 
6j.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  (Edited  by  Stephen  Gwynn).    Blackie.  5^;, 
Fiction. 

A  Duchess  in  Difficulties  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).    White.  6.;, 

The  Political  Freshman  (Bushrod  Washington  James).  Philadelphia  i 
Bushrod  Library. 

At  Sunwich  Port  (W.  W.  Jacobs).    Newnes.  6s. 

Island  Niglits'  Entertainments  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    Cassell.  6d. 

The  Searchers  (Margaretta  Byrde).    Unwin.  6s. 

God's  Fool  (Maarten  Maartens.    New  Edition).    Macmillan.    y.  6<^.. 

The  Champion  (M.  L.  Rendered  and  Alice  Stronach) ;  The  Kentons 
(W.  D.  Howells).    Harpers.    6s.  each. 

Sancta  Paula  (W.  C.  Perry).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Letters  to  Dolly  (Keble  Howard).    Long.    3^-.  6d. 

The  Awakening  (Helen  Boddington).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

Jabez  Nutyard  (Mrs.  Edmonds).    Jarrold.    3^.  6d. 

An  Inland  Ferry  (Susan  Christian).    Smith,  Elder.  6.f. 

Priest  of  St.  Agatha's  (Hon.  Mrs.  Roger  Molyneux) ;  A  Man,  a 
Woman  and  a  Million  (Adolphe  Danziger) ;  The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  John  Smith  (W.  H.  Hudson) ;  The  New  Parisians 
(W.  F.  Lonergan).    Sands.    6^.  each. 

The  Prince  of  the  Captivity  (Sydney  C.  Grier).    Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Hinderers  (Edna  Lyall).    Longmans.    2s.  6d. 

The  Viking  Strain  (A.  G.  Hales).    E'^erett.  6s. 

The  Green  Country  (Andrew  Merry)  ;  The  Romance  of  an  Eastern 
Prince.    Grant  Richards.    6i'.  each. 

The  Adventures  of  Augustus  Short  (Richard  Marsh).  Treherne. 
Zs.  6d. 

Seven  Ladies  and  an  Offer  of  Marriage  (Mamie  Bowles).  Duckworth. 
3J.  6d. 

Stranded  (Alice  A.  Clowes),  is.  6d.  ;  Jack  Ellington  (Wilben  Blake), 

6s,  Sonnenschein. 
The  Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle  (Torquil  MacLeod);  Something. 

in  the  City  (Florence  Warden).    John  Long.    6s.  each. 

History. 

The  Cromwellian  Union  (C.  Sanford  Terry).  Edinburgh  :  Constable; 
The  Story  of  France  (Thomas  E.  Watson.     2  vols. ).    New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan. 
A  Himdred  Years  of  Irish  Plistory  (R.  Barry  O'Brien).  Isbister. 

7.S.  6d.  net. 

Bluebeard  :  an  Account  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rais- 

(E.  A.  Vizetelly).    Chatto  and  Windus.    gj.  net. 
Mediaeval  Wales  (A.  G.  Little).    Unwin.    2s.  6d. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Building  Societies  (A.  E.  Wurtzburg.  Fourth 
Edition).    Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.    1 65'. 

Music. 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  the  Violin  (W.  B.  Coventry).  Dulau. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Orchestral  Music  (A.  Rosenkranz),  2s.  6d.  net ;  God 
Save  the  King  :  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Music  and  Words 
of  the  National  Anthem  (W.  H.  Cummings).  Ncvello. 

Natural  History. 
Of  Gardens  (Francis  Bacon).    Lane.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  Animal  Life  (B.  Lindsay).    Newnes.  is. 

School  Books. 
An  Arithmetic  for  Schools  (Kinkman  and  Field). 
"  The  Picture  Shake.speare  "  : — Richard  IL,  is. 
and  Physics  (W.  Jerome  Harrison),  is.  6d. 
(H.  B.  Cotterill),  i^.   6d.  ; 
Geography  Readers  "),  is.  6d. 


Arnold.     3.1.  6d. 
;  Junior  Chemistry 
;  Milton's  Lycidas 
Africa    ("  Illustrated  Continental. 
Select  P"ables  (La  Fontaine),  4a?.  ; 


Selections  in  Verse  and  Prose  (Musset),  ^d.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Philosophy    and    Life    and    Other    Essays    (J.    H.  Muirhead). 

Sonnenschein.    4^.  6d. 
The  Buried  Temple  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).  Allen. 
The  Lesson  of  Evolution  (Frederick  Wollaston  Hutlon).  Duckworth. 

2s.  net. 

The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Michael  Foster  and  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
Vol.  IV.).     Macmillan.    30J.  net.  * 

Analytical  Psychology  (Lightncr  Witmer),  7^.  ;  A  Cour.sc  in  Invertebrate 
Zoology  (Henry  Sherring  Pratt),  6s.  Boston  and  London: 
Ginn. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  (Jane  Addaras).  New  Vork  :  The 
Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    5^.  net. 

Theology. 

Vision  and  Authority  (Jolm  Oman).    Ilodder  and  Stoughton.    7^.  6d. 
Brooks  by  the  Tiaveller's  Way  (J.  II.  Jowctt).    Allenson.    y.  6d. 
"The  Saints"  :-  Saint  Anthony   of   Padua    (M.    I'Abhe  Albert- 
Lepitre).  Duckworth. 

(Coiitiinicd  oil  page  614.) 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

:W  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS  AND 
RECOLLECTIONS." 

On  MAY  i6th.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

N  ONLOOKER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS." 


TWO  NEW  6/-  NOVELS. 

MY  LORD  WINCHENDEN. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE, 
THOR  OF  "A  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE." 


AN  INLAND  FERRY. 

By  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 


:x)ndon  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


COMPLETE  IN  24  VOLS.,  £12  12s.  NET. 

rHE  WORKS  OF  MAJOR  C.  J.  WHYTE-MELViLLE. 

AN  EDITION  DE  LUXE. 
[TED  by  the  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P 
le  Volumes  are  printed  from  new  type  on  hand-made  paper,  specially  manufac- 
d  for  this  edition,  and  handsomely  bound  in  buckram,  with  gilt  tops.  Demy 
Coloured  _  frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  full-page  Illustrations  by 
-known  .Artists. 

GH  THOMSON,  H.  M.  BROCK,  G.  H.  JALLAND,  HARRINGTON 
BIRD,  CECIL  ALDEN,  C.  E.  BROCK,  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE, 
EDMUND  CALD\VELL. 

The  edition  has  everything  to  recommend  it  externally." — T/ic  Tiines, 

Altogether  a  pleasure  to  read." — The  Field. 

The  tasteful  buckram  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  matter  in  them." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  book -lover,  in  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and 
m^."— Saturday  Review. 

DING  FOR  LADIES,  with  Hints  on  the  Stable. 

A  Lady's  Horse  Book.  By  Mrs.  Powek  O'Donoghue.  With  75  Illustrations 
by  A.  Chantrey  Cobbould.  Elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Imp.  i6mo. 
gilt,  ICS.  6d. 

Everything  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  relates  to  horse  riding,  whether 
irtaining  to  the  animal,  its  harness,  or  the  stable,  is  feelingly  and  appreciatively 
t  with.    The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound." 

Whitehall  Review. 

JNTING  REMINISCENCES.  By  Alfred  E.  Pease,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  The  Cleveland  Hounds  as  a  Trencher-fed  Pack,"  Horse-breeding 
for  Farmers,"  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood, 
Ciithbert  Bradley,  Heywood  Hardy,  and  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pease's  little  volume  of  *  Hunt- 
^.eminiscences  '  than  from  a  library  of  more  pretentious  treatises." — Ti$}ies, 
A  few  copies  remain  of  the  Large  Paper  Edition,  213.  net. 

DIES  IN  THE  FIELD.  .Sketches  of  Sport.  Edited  by 
the  Lady  Violet  Greville.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

)NTENTS.— Riding  in  Ireland  and  India,  by  Lady  Greville — Hunting  in  the 
es — Horses  and  their  Riders,  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle— The  Wife  of  the 
.H.,  by  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters — Fox-Hunting — Team  and  Tandem  Driving, 
liss  Rosie  Anstruiher  Thomson — Tigers  I  have  .Shot,  by  Mr.4.  C.  Martelli — 
:  Shooting,  by  Miss  Leale — Deer-Stalking  and  Deer-Driving,  by  Diane 
aeresse  — Covert  Shooting,  by  Lady  Boynton— A  Kangaroo  Hunt,  by  Mrs. 
ins— Cycling,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell — Puntitjg,  by  Miss  Sybil  Salaman. 

IE    SNAFFLE    PAPERS.     By   "Snaffle,"  Author  of 

"  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Hound,"  "  In  the  Land  of  the  Bora,"  "  In  the  Jungle,"  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Harry  Dixon.    Large  crown  8vo.  ics.  6d. 

Series  of  Sporting  ">ketches,  embracing  English  and  German  Sportsmen — Old 

:hing  Days  in  the  Lake  District — Twenty  Years  of  Polo — On  the  use  of 

kshoL — Game    Laws    of   Europe —Japanese    Deer — Siiooting   Ladies — Wild 

lia- The  Hazel  Grouse,  &c.,  &c. 

""uU  of  spirit  and  humour."  —  Country  Life. 

The  Snaffle  Papers'  are  well  written  and  are  extremely  interesting,  and  the 
'.rations  by  Harry  Dixon  are  artistically  executed." — Sliooting  Times. 

SUMMER  IN  HIGH  ASIA.    A  Summer  Ramble  through 

Baltistan  and  Ladakh.  liy  Capt.  K.  E.  S.  ."^dair.  Author  of  "Sport  in 
i^adakh."  With  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Godp'REV. 
I  Illustrated,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route.    Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  izs.  6d.  net. 

LLET  AND  SHOT  IN  INDIAN  FOREST,  PLAIN, 

HILL.  With  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Indian  Shooting.  By  C.  E.  M. 
■iussEi.L,  M.R.A.C.,  late  Senior  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  Mysore 
District.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  WHV.Mi-KR.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

TH     SAMPSON     THROUGH     THE    WAR.  By 

v.  A.  M.  Goode.  An  Account  of  the  Naval  Operations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  during  the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  With  Chapters  specially 
xjntributed  by  Rear-.Admiral  Sampson,  U.S.N.,  Capt.  R.  D.  Evans,  U.S.N., 
nd  Commander  C.  ('.  Todd,  U.S.N.  With  Portraits  of  Officers,  Illustrations, 
nd  Maps.    8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

!E    BEST    BREEDS    OF    BRITISH    STOCK.  A 

Var.tical  Guide  for  Farmers  and  Owners  of  Live-Sto<  k  in  England  and  the 
X)lonies.  By  J.  P.  Sheldon  and  James  Long.  Edited  by  John  Watson, 
'.L..S.    Medium  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

I  useful  guide  for  farmers  and  owners  in  England  and  the  Colonies  by  well- 
'n  writers.  These  specialists  treat  of  each  variety  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
n  readable  and,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  helpful  papers." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 

NEW  STORY  BY  EDNA  LYALL. 

THE  HINDERERS. 

By   EDNA  LYALL. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

*t*  The  story  opens  on  the  day  of  Qtceen  Victoria's  death,  and  closes 
in  January  of  the  present  year.    It  deals  with  the  subject  of  Peace  and 
War,  and  gives  the  experiences  of  a  heroine  who  is  suddenly  transported 
from  a  quiet  home  in  the  Tropics  to  "  Smart  Society  "  in  England. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS,  1900-1901 

Op,  a  Review  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Movement, 
and  some  Subjects  connected  therewith. 

By  H.  SETON-KARR,  M.P. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

Crown  8vo.  Ss.  net.  \Nexi  week. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 

TOMMY  CORNSTALK: 

Being-  Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable  Features  of 
the  South  African  War  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Australian  Ranks. 
By  J.  H.  M.  ABBOTT, 

Late  Corporal  First  Australian  Horse. 

"  By  far  the  most  attractive  and  informing  book  yet  written  on  the  war  by  a 
Colonial  pen." — Spectator. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  raciest  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  war.  Then 
Mr.  Abbott  is  an  excellent  story-teller,  and  his  pages  are  constantly  enlivened  by 
good  yarns." — Scotsman. 


SURREY  CRICKET: 

Its  History  and  Associations- 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVERSTONE,  L.C.J., 
President,  and 
C.    W.  ALCOCK, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket  Club. 

With  48  Illustrations. 

8vo.  i6s.  net.  [/«  a  few  days. 


THE    THEORY   OF    OPTICS.  By 

PAUL  DRUDE,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Riborg  Mann 
and  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Assistant  Professors  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.    With  110  Diagrams.    8vo.  15s.  net. 


THE     MYSTERY    OF  WILLIAM 

SPIAKESPEARE  :  a  Summary  of  Evidence.  By  His  Honour 
Judge  T.  WEBB,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Public 
Orator  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


THE    SMALL    END    OF  GREAT 

PROBLEMS.  By  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  late  Minister  of 
Rosslyn  Hill  Chapel,  London,  sometime  Preacher  to  Harvard 
University.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


RACHEL  WULFSTAN,andotherStories. 

By  W.  STEBBING,  Author  of  "  Probable  Tales."  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.   Price  5s.  net. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
IN  THE  CENTURY. 

By  GEORGE  McCALL  THEAL,   D.Lit.,  LL.D. 

Historiographer  to  the  Cape  Government,  Author  of  "History  of  South 
Africa,"  &c. 

Contents. — The  Country  in  1800— Ancient  Inhabitants — The  Bantu  or  KaflSrs 
—The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa — The  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  i652_  to  1795  — 
English  Occupation  of  Cape  Colony,  i^qs  to  1803— Batavian  Republic,  1803  to 
1806 — Events  froni  1806  to  1900. 

Toronto  :    THE    LINSCOTT   PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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NOW  HEADY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 


RECREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

"SATURDAY  REVIEW"  ESSAYS. 


1901 
Victoria 
IButa 

Illusions  of  Idleness 
Daffodillia 

Chopin  and  the  Sick  Men 
Ruskin 

Cornish  Sketches : 
I.  At  Fowey 
II.  The  [Cornish  Sea: 
Boscastle 
The  Pains  of  Rhyme 
"  Les  Boeres  "  : 

I.  With  the  Jeunesse 

II.  The  Bourgeoisie  in 

Council 
III.  Le  Dum-Dum 

The  Goodly  Company  of 
Duffers 

London's  Quiet  Night 

The  Marvel  of  Guipuzcoa 

A  Trilogy: 

I.  A  Puzzle  in  Liter- 

ary Drama 

II.  Hellas  via  Brad- 

field 

III.  "  A  Midsummer's 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— Continued. 
Verse. 

The  White  Altar  (Jesse  Berridge).    Unicorn  Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Drift  of  Isla  (William  Gow).    Stock.    2,?.  60I. 

Miscellaneous. 

Commercial  Trusts  (J.  R.  Dos  Passos),  5^.  net ;  The  Banquet  Book 

(Cuyler  Reynolds),  6s.  net.  Puinams. 
Dangerous  Trades  (Edited  by  Thomas  Oliver).    Murray.    25.V.  net. 
Dramatic  and  Early  I'oems  (Matthew  Arnold).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
India  and  its  Problems  (W.  S.  Lilly).    Sands.    7^.  6d.  net. 
India  and  its  Trade  (H.  J.  Tozer) ;  Japan  and  its  Trade  (J.  Morris). 

Harpers.    3^.  6ci.  each. 
Lights  and  Shadows  in  a  Hospital  (Alice  Terton).    Methuen.    3^.  6d. 
Mabinogion,  The  (Translated   by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest).  Nutt. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

National  Guide  to  the  Transvaal  (Diamond  and  Co.).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.    2s.  net. 
Naval  Annual,  The,  1902  (Edited  by  T.  A.  Bras.sey).    Portsmouth  : 

Griffin.    155.  net. 
Past  and  Present  (Thomas  Carlyle.    Temple  Edition).    Dent.  is.  6d. 

net. 

Recollections  of  Dublin  Castle  and  of  Dublin  Society  (By  a  Native). 

Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Recreations  and  Reflections  :  being   Middles  from  the  "  Saturday 

Review."    Dent.  5^-. 
Reliques  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (A.  E.  and  T.  R.  Way).  Lane. 

is.  net. 

Rhodes  Steamship  Guide,  1902-3.    Philip.  2s. 

Sakuntala  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (Kalidasa).    To  which  is  added  Megha- 

duta  and  The  Bhagavad-gila  (Edited  by  T.   Holme).  Walter 

Scott.    IS.  6d. 
Scott  Countrj',  The  (W.  S.  Crockett).    Black.  6s. 
Selections  from  De  Quincey  (Edited  by  Milton  Haight  Turk).  Boston 

and  London  :  Ginn.    4^-.  6d. 
Views  and  Reviews  (W.  E.  Henley).    Nutt.    5^.  net. 
"Youth's  Companion  Series,  The": — The  Wide  World;  Northern 

Europe.  Boston  and  London :  Ginn.  is.  each.  ; 
Zuiii  Folk  Tales  (Frank  Hamilton  Gushing)  ;  The  Mohawk  Valley; 

(W.  Max  Reid).    Putnams.    15^.  net  each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondesj 
3f.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ;  The  Bookseller,  6d.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  | 
Lippincott's,  loc.  ;  East  and  West  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,- 
2s.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2f.25  ;  The  Era,  loc.  ;  The  Con- 
noisseur, is.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  The  Artwotkers' 
(Quarterly,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Idler,  6d.  ;  The  County  Monthly,  ^d.  ; 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Ij". 


An  Opportunity  Missed  | 
Seldom  Recurs. 


Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  oflFer  we  mad( 
last  year  ? 

If  so,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  ii 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  thi 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapes 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  thi 
easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  Edited  by  Dr 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,001 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  th 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Page 
and  further  particulars. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "Til 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  1  enclose  initi 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  month 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  cot 
plete. 

Signature  


Addre.ss    j, 

id 

Profession   '.  


Date. 


lo  May,  1902 
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EMILE  ZOLA. 

A  DEAD  WOMAN'S  WISH.    3s.  6d. 

CONSTANCE  SUTCLIFFE. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ICE.  6s. 

C.   RANGER  GULL, 

Author  of  ''  The  Hypocrite,"  "  Miss  Malevolent,"  &c. 
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HE  HISTORY  OF  BELGIUM 

Part  I.— CESAR    TO  WATERLOO. 

BV 

DEMETRIUS    C.  BOULQER, 

Author  of  "  History  of  China,  "  "  Life  of  Gordon,"  &c. 

3  pages,  8vo.  gilt  top,  13  page  and  15  other  Illustrations.    Price  i8s.  post  free, 
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L  O  R  r>  KELVIN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 

This  is  a  good  little  book,  and  the  picture  of  the  great  man  more  than  usually 
I." — Spectator. 

fENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
THE  STATE  PORTRAIT 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY 

KING     EDWARD  VII. 

By  LUKE  FILDES,  R.A. 

BSSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  ihey 
arranged  to  publish  an 

IMPORTANT  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING, 
By  Mr.  J.  B.  PRATT, 
lis  the  ofiicial  State  portrait  of  His  Majesty,  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
lemy. 

e  artist's  proofs,  which  will  be  limited  in  number,  will  be  published  at  £10  los. 

bscribers'  names  row  being  received  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  THOS. 
JEW  &  SONS,  3911  Old  Bond  Street  and  leading  Printsellcrs, 
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TIBERIUS  THE  TYRANT.    By  J.  C.  Takver, 

.■Vutlior  of  "  (  nistave  fl..iibcrt,"  ^tc,     lleinySvo.  r5s.net. 
''  A  valuable  and  entertaining  book.    The  preliminary  chapters  give  an  admitt. 
ably  lucid  account  of  Rome's  transition  from  a  Republic  to  an  Empire." 

Spectator. 

FIVE    STUART    PRINCESSES.     Edited  by 

Ko]ii-:i!T  S.  Rait.    Fully  Illustrated.    i;'S.  fid.  iiel. 

PETER   III.    EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA.  The 

.Story  of  a  Crisis  and  a  Crime,    liy  Nisi:i:t  I'ain.    Illustrated.  r2s.Od.net. 
"  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  brightly  written  and  very  entertaining  volume."} 

Tintcs. 

MAXIMILIAN    I.     HOLY    ROMAN  EM- 

PEKOK.    (Stanhope  Historical  Essay,  1901.)    Hy  K.  W.  Skton  Watson; 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  5.S.  net. 
In  this  Essay  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  attitude  of  Maximilian  toward  the 
Humanists  of  the  German  Renai^sance. 

ENGLISH   CORONATION   RECORDS.  By 

L.  G.  Wickham  Lfcg.  Imperial  8vo.  Illustrated  Edition,  limited  to 
500  copies.    31s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH      ART.      Classic    and  Contemporary 

Painting  and  Sculpture.  ISy  W.  C.  Bkowneli.,  Author  of  "  Victorian  Prose 
Masters."  Imperial  8vo.    With  48  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  AS  PUBLICAN. 

An  Examination  of  the  Gothenburg  System.  By  John  Walker,  iVf.A. 
Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

POULTRY  MANAGEMENT  ON  A  FARM. 

By  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.    Illustrated,    is.     Second  Edition. 
"The  most  in.structive  and  valuable  work,  written  in  a  practical  spirit,  on 
poultry  farming,  which  has  appeared  for  years." — County  Gentleman. 


THE  ANCESTOR. 

THE   NEW   ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
Ss.  net. 

"  Such  a  new  departure  is  certainly  designed  to  fill  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt,  and  the  names  of  its  contributors  guarantee  the  accuracy  and  im- 
portance of  its  contents."  — 7";w«. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND    MOTORS.  By 

WoKUY  Beaumont.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  fully  Illustrated,  42s.  net. 

CONSTABLE'S  TIME  TABLE  of  MODERN 

HISTORY,  A.D.  400—1870.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  M.  Morison. 
Oblong  4to.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

POCKET  EDITION  now  complete  in  15  volumes. 
Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net  each  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 


POPULAR  6s.  FICTION. 
AUDREY. 

By   MARY  JOHNSTON. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

"  Each  succeeding  book  of  the  author's  proves  afresh  her  talent,  her  capacity  foe 
drawing  the  life  of  the  old  world,  her  rare  historic  sense,  her  light,  tender  touch, 
her  knowledge  of  men  and  women,  and  her  power  of  describing  incidents  and 
adventures."  — tJKrtr^jT/aw. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

TENTH  EDITION. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 


ELMA  TREVOR. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  DARNLEY  AND  R.  LL.  HODGSON. 

DEAN  HOLE  says  :— "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  high  ambition  and  brave  design 
of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  Love,  which  deserves  and  does  not  desecrate  the  name, 
although  it  be  misplaced  amid  perilous  surroundings,  may  be  kept  from  wrong,  and 
may  overcome  evil  with  good.    It  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  protest,  which  could 

only  be  made  by  a  pure  mind,  a  tender  sympathy,  and  a  steadfast  faith  A  noble 

purpose  is  developed  and  enforced." 

A  BOOK  OF  STORIES. 

By  G.  S.  STREET. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  rare  company  who  do  not  put  pen  to  paper  until  they  have 
something  to  say." — Globe. 

"  In  the  graces  of  genial  irony  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  has  scarcely  a  single  living  com. 
petitor." — J'uiuli. 

NEW  CANTERBURY  TALES.    By  M.\urice  Hewlett. 

CARDIGAN.    By  R.  W.  Chambers. 

ENSIGN    KNIGHTLEY.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

LOVE   LIKE  A  GIPSY.    By  Bernard  Cai  es. 

THE  WHITE   COTTAGE.    By  Zack. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION.    By  May  Sinclair. 

JANICE   MEREDITH.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 
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WARING  AND  GILLOW,  LIMITED. 


'  I  "HE  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  Waring 


and  Gillow,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6th,  at  the  head  offices  of 


the  Company,  i8i  Oxford  Street.  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring,  sen.,  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  presided.  The  report  for  the  year  igoi  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Company's 
general  house  furnishing  department.  Reference  was  made  to  the  important 
works  carried  out  for  the  King  at  Windsor  Castle  and  on  the  Royal 
Yacht,  and  for  otlier  royal  personages;  and  to  the  large  number  of 
important  contracts  now  in  hand  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
generally  to  the  satisfactory  expansion  of  the  business  in  all  directions.  The 
balance  sheet  showed  that  after  payment  of  the  debenture  interest  and  prefer- 
ence dividends  for  the  year,  and  the  carrying  of  ^20,000  to  the  reserve  fund 
(bringing  it  up  to  ;^7o,ooo),  there  was  available  a  balance  out  of  which  the  directors 
recommended  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  ordinary  shares, 
carrying  forward  ,^6,743. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  passing  of  the  accounts, 
made  the  following  remarks  :  — 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  you  to-day,  and  in  congratulating 
you  upon  the  gratifying  results  which  are  set  forth  in  the  report  you  have  just 
heard  read. 

A  PROsrEROUs  Year. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the  nation  was  plunged  in  gloom 
in  consequence  of  the  irreparable  loss  it  had  sustained  in  the  .death  of  its  beloved 
Sovereign,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  generally  was  more  or  less  depressed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  South  African  war,  yet  I  ventured  on  that  occasion  to  predict 
that  so  far  as  Waring  and  Gillow  were  concerned  the  year  1901  would  not  prove  an 
unprosperous  one.  Gentlemen,  that  expression  of  opinion  has  been  fully  verified. 
We  have  had  what,  under  the  circumstances,  must  be  called  an  exceptionally 
successful  year.  Not  only  was  there  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business, 
but  we  have  been  honoured  by  being  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  important 
contracts  for  the  highest  personages. 

The  distinguished  honour  conferred  upon  us  by  being  selected  to  complete  the 
King's  yacht,  and  to  decorate  and  furnish  the  Royal  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle, 
is  one  which  you  will  fully  appreciate  and  value.  And  perhaps  I  may  add  in  this 
connection  that  from  His  Majesty  himself  we  received  most  valuable  suggestion 
of  a  practical  character.  Their  Majesties' artistic  tastes  and  sympathies  are  wel 
known  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  aid  we  derived  from  them,  the  King's  profoundly 
practical  judgment  w.as  of  the  utmost  value.  The  reconstruction  and  decoration  of 
the  "Ophir  "  for  the  Colonial  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
furnishing  and  decoration  of  a  palace  for  the  Princess  Eulalie  at  Madrid,  are  further 
instances  of  the  high  class  of  work  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted. 

Growth  in  the  General  Furnishing  Department. 
But  these  are,  after  all,  exceptional  orders  and  orders  of  a  special  kind  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  draw  too  large  conclusions  as  to  the  growth  of  the  business 
from  them,  some  of  it  incidental  to  the  commencement  of  a  new,  and  we  believe  a 
brilliant,  regime.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  prin- 
cipal development  is  in  the  Company's  general  house-furnishing  department.  This, 
after  all,  must  always  be  the  backbone  of  the  business,  and  its  steady  growth,  which 
your  directors  believe  to  be  due  to  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles  upon  which 
the  firm  has  always  acted — namely,  soundness  of  construction,  beauty  of  design, 
and  moderation  of  cost— cannot  but  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Improvement  in  Taste. 
It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
enormous  improvement  in  taste  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  This 
artistic  development  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  since  every  advance  in  this 
direction  tends  to  ameliorate  and  refine  the  national  character.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  indication  of  the  widespread  nature  of  the  movement  is  the  success  of 
Waring's,  for  our  remarkable  expansion  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  sympathetic  and  favourable  response  engendered  by  the  growth  of  artistic 
feeling. 

The  Expansion  in  the  Past. 

j\nd  here  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  expansion  of  the  business  cannot  be 
really  measured  by  looking  at  its  progress  from  one  year  to  another.  You  can  form 
a  better  idea  by  comparisons  of  periods  not  quite  so  close  together.  For  instance, 
our  annual  returns  at  the  present  time  are  more  than  sixty  times  as  great  as  they 
were  in  1881  ;  and  in  the  Oxford  Street  branch  they  are  more  than  twenty  times  as 
great  as  they  were  when  Warings  started  in  London  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ;  and 
they  are  more  than  double  what  those  of  the  whole  of  the  amalgamated  businesses 
were  when  the  fusion  took  place  with  GiUows,  and  Collinson  and  Lock  and  T.  J. 
Bontor  &  Co.  were  absorbed,  in  1897.  It  is  not,  I  think,  using  extravagant 
language  to  describe  this  expansion  of  business  as  phenomenal.  Another  point  I 
may  mention  as  indicating  the  scope  of  our  operations  :  we  occupy  premises 
covering  no  less  an  extent  than  12  acres  of  ground. 

We  owe  this  development  to  the  persistent  keeping  in  view  of  those  principles,  in 
which  the  commercial  and  the  artistic  are  equally  represented,  to  which  I  have 
referred  ;  principles  which  are  applied  in  the  decoration  of  the  smallest  hou.se  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  palace  ;  principles  which,  in  fact,  regulate  our  work  in  every 
department  and  in  every  variety  of  enterprise  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
deal.  I  say  the  smallest  house,  because  art  is  not  necessarily  expensive,  and  our 
aim  is  to  popularise  (he  love  of  the  beautiful  by  catering  for  the  modest  as  well  as 
the  splendid  scheme.  We  are  wortliily  supported  in  carrying  them  out  by  a  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  staff,  and  by  a  studio  whose  faniiliariiy  with  ihe  b?st  examples  of 
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the  best  periods  of  English  and  French  decorative  art,  united  with  a  knowledge 
the  practical  requirements  of  to-day,  qualify  them  to  deal  successfully  v/ith  eve 
artistic  demand. 

The  Prospects  for  the  Future. 
I  turn  now  to  the  future.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  factories  at  Hai 
mersmith,  Liverpool  and  Lancaster  are  full  to  the  utmost  capacity.  We  are  at  wo 
on  the  new  Royal  carriages  for  the  London  &  North-Western  ana  South-Easte 
Railway  Companies  ;  we  are  engaged  in  the  fitting,  decoration  and  furnishing  of  tl 
yacht  "  Meteor  "  for  the  German  Emperor,  who  by  selecting  an  English  firm  for  tt 
important  work  has  paid  a  high  compliment  to  English  decorative  art ;  also  on  tl 
Carlton  Hotel,  Copenhagen  ;  the  Grand  Hotel,  Llandudno  ;  and  the  conversion 
Hyde  Park  Court  into  the  new  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  Orders  have  also  been  placi 
with  the  Company  for  the  following  works  in  South  Africa  :— The  new  Royal  Coui 
of  Justice,  at  Pretoria  ;  the  new  Town  Hall,  at  Pieterniaritzburg  ;  and  the  ne 
Carlton  Hotel,  at  Johannesburg  ;  which,  in  decoration,  furnishing  and  equipmen 
will  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  London  hotels.  We  have  representativi 
at  the  Cape  and  in  Johannesburg,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  soc 
as  peace  is  proclaimed  there  will  be  an  instant  revival  of  enterprise,  in  the  fruits  ; 
which  we  shall  no  doubt  share. 

The  New  Premises  of  the  Firim. 
We  are  able  on  every  account,  therefore,  to  look  forward  to  a  year  even  mo* 
successful  than  the  last.  Our  motto  is  "  Forward,"  and  your  directors  have  not  tl 
least  intention  of  permitting  the  firm  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  The  expansion  of  tl 
business,  indeed,  is  in  their  opinion  only  beginning.  When  the  new  premises 
Oxford  Street  are  completed,  the  facilities  for  dealing  with  a  constantly  increasii 
volume  of  trade  will  be  amply  adequate  (at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come)  to  tl 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  actual  directic 
of  the  business  can  realise  what  a  valuable  assistance  the  new  building  will  be. 

The  System  of  Organisation. 
There  does  not  perhaps  exist  a  business  of  greater  complexity  than  ours.  Induj 
trial  problems  and  labour  troubles  are  not  unknown  to  it.  In  some  of  the  worl 
we  have  in  hand  no  fewer  than  sixteen  different  trades  are  employed,  and  these  £ 
have  to  be  kept  abreast  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  team  driven,  so  to  speak, . 
one  horse,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  that  would  otherwise  occur.  So  far 
may  be  said  our  work  has  been  largely  one  of  organisation.  We  believe  that  wi; 
a  highly  organised  studio,  and  with  factories  well  equipped  wit.i  every  mechanic 
improvement  and  tituated  in  the  most  important  industrial  centres,  all  controU* 
by  men  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  business  and  whose  chief  ambitic 
is  to  carry  out  the  work  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  we  have  an  organis 
tion  without  parallel ;  and  that  even  with  the  limitations  of  our  existing  cc 
ditions,  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine  that  will  not  on 
facilitate  future  developments,  but  which  will,  in  the  larger  arena  where  it  w 
be  presently  employed,  give  practical  effect  to  that  combination  of  the  commerc; 
and  the  artistic  which  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  aim. 

The  Business  only  in  its  Infancy. 
What  we  have  done  hitherto  has  been  to  lay  the  foundations.  The  business- 
still  in  its  infancy.  What  we  confidently  hope  is  that  the  coping  stone  of  the  nc 
premises  will  be  the  foundation  stone  of  a  yet  greater  expan>ion— an  expansii 
which  will  attain  such  proportions  as  will  leave  their  mark  upon  the  decorative  s 
of  the  20th  century,  influencing  the  artistic  movement  not  only  in  Great  Britai 
but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  ai 
accounts  as  read. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  as  was  one  re-electii 
the  retiring  directors  and  the  auditors. 
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BALANCE-SHEET  at  31st  DECEMBER,  1901 

LIABILITIES. 

£    s.d.        £  d. 

ro  Capital  Account     ..       ..  ., 

Sundr>'  Creditors- 
Wages  payable  in  Jan.,  1901  . .        641    7  2 
Trade  Accounts  . .        ..        ..      4,626  iS  3 

European  Agents       ..       ..      1,001    o  6 

Sundry    ..        ..       ..        ..      9,747    z  3 

 16,016    8  2 

Appropriation  Account— 
Received    for    Sale    of  6'i6 
claims  : 

45,089  Robinson  Central  Deep 

Shares. 

Less  on  hand 
25,089  Shares 

20,000  shares. .      ..       ..  72,626  10  5 

Unpaid  Dividends  Account         ..       ..       ..      1,521    3  o 

Dividend  No.  19  (5  per  cent.)  declared  Dec, 

1901         ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  137,500  o  o 

Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited — 
Call   money  (9s.  3d.  per  share)  unpaid  on 

15,030  shares      ..       ..  6,951    7  6 

Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  from  1898  .       .,         350,190  8  5 
Add  Profit  as  per  Revenue 

Account  No.  i  .,       ..         557,836  15  2 

  908,047   3  7 

Deduct — 

Dividend  No.  18  (8  per  cent.)..  220,000  o  o 

Dividend  _No.  19  (5  per  cent.). .  137,500  o  o 

Depreciation               ..        ..    33,918  1  3 

Claims  Account..       ..        ..    26,200  o  o 

Rand  Native  Labour  Assoc.- ..        494  15  o 

Balance     Revenue  account, 

No.  2  (War  period)     ..       ..    24,155  12  7 

'   442,268    8  10 


2,750,000 


234,615  9 


465,778  14  9 


3,450i394    3  10 


ASSETS. 

jj  Property — 

Mijnpacht  and  30  D.L.  Claims..  2,815,471  611 

if«  616  Claims  sold     ..       ..  26,200   o  c 

2,789,271   6  II 

Fordsburg  Stands . .       . ,       . .  533    i  6 

Machinery,  Plant,  and  Buildings — 

Machinery  and  Plant      ..       ..  107,270  17  7 

Electric  Plant   14,241    3  6 

Retreatment  Works        ..       ..    38,173  15  i 

Buildings  17,214    4  2 

Furniture   6i8    i  11 

Plantation,  &c   560  11  8 

Live  Stock,  &c   266  17  6 

 ' — ■  178,345  II  S 

New  Plant— 
New  6o-Stamps,  Cyanide  Plant, 
Extension,  etc.         ..       ..    43,168   2  10 

New  Coal  Siding   994  12  o 

 ■          44,162  14  10 

Permanent  Works  — 

Nos.  I  and  2  Incline  Shafts  .,  9,971  7  4 
Dam  and  Reservoirs  ..  ..  3,885  2  5 
New  Robinson  Ferreira  Dam..     8,434  12  11 

 22,2gi    2  8 

Development  Account — 
Drives,  etc   36,270  18  6 

Stores  on  Hand — 

General  Stores   13,683  12  i 

Stores  and  Machinery  in  Tran- 
sit        ..       ..       ..       ..  19,051    8  2 

Foundry  Plant   . .       . .       . .  150   o  o 

I        Bearer  Share  Warrants          ..  704  14  o 

'     m,     X.      J  r-  '  33.589  14  3 

Purchased  Concentrates— 

On  hand  at  Cost         . .       . .  362    3  7 

Sundry  Debtors   4,926    i  6 

investments — 

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Limited         ..       ..  r,23S   o  o 
Robinson  Central  Deep  Shares — 

i5,o-)o  Working  Capital  Shares    30,060    o  o 

25,089  Ordinary  shares 

 30,060   o  o 

40,119  Shares 
Cash  and  Gold  Account — 

At  Call  ..       ..    243,762    3  o 

At  Standard  Rank,  London..  425  17  10 

Gold  in  Transit  ;£63,237  7  4 

Less  Advances  ;i33,ooo      ..       25,237    7  4 

  269,425  10  2 

Suspense  Account- 
Gold  seized  by  late  Z.  A.  R. 
Government    from  Train 
and  at  Mine 


2,789,804   8  5 


281,070   7  5 


339,618   9  6 

39,500  18  6 
3.450,394   3  10 


GEO.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 
,  _  A.  P.  SCHMIDT,  Secretary, 

l/e  have  Examined  the  Balance  Sheet  with  the  .\ccounts  and  Vouchers  relating 
♦•reto,  and  certify  the  same  to  be  coirect. 


H.^.  MACRAE, 


ANDEk.s'sON,  / 

Incorporated  Accountants. 


PROFIT  and  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  Three  Years  Ending 
3lst  December,  1901. 

Dr.  £      s.  d.         £      s.  d. 

To  Balance  from  Revenue  Account  No.  II. 

(War  period)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  24.155  12  7 

Depreciation — 
Machinery  and  Plant  Account,  15  per  cent. 

off  ^124,247  igs.  lod.  ..       ..        ..    18,637    4  o 

Workshops  Machine  Tools  Account,  15  per 

cent,  off      649  8s.  gd.    247    8  4 

■Electric   Plant  Account,    15   per  cent,  off 

^16,754  6s.  6d  2,513    3  o 

.Assay  Plant  Account,  15  per  cent,  off  ^99 

19s.  7d.     ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  1500 

Buildings    Account,     15     per    cent,  off 

;^20.252  OS.  lod.  ..        ..        ..        ..      3,037  16  8 

Chlorination  Plant  .Account,  15  per  cent,  off 

^24,856  i8s.  gd.  ..        ..     ■  ..        ..      3,728  10  10 

Cyanide    Plant   Account,   15  per  cent,  off 

^20,053  7s.  3d.   3,co8    o  I 

Foundry  Account,  15  per  cent,  off  ^^203  i2s.  8d.  30  10  11 

Furniture     Account,     15     per    cent.  off 

^727  3s.  ed.      ..        ..        ..        ..       *.        109    I  6 

Plantation  -Account,  15  percent,  off  ^326  6s.  48  18  11 

Fencing  Account,  15  per  cent,  off  ;^333  4s.  3d.  49  19  8 

Vehicles  and  Live  Stock  Account,  15  per  cent. 

off;£3i3  19s.  6d.  ..        ..        ..        ..  47    2  o 

No.  1  incline  Shaft  Account,  15  per  cent,  off 

£6,2si  9s.  iid   937  14  6 

No.  2  Incline  Shaft  Account,  15  per  cent,  off 

jj5,479  los.  7d   821  18  8 

Dams  and  Reservoirs  Account,  15  per  cent. 

off  .£4,570  14s.  7d.       ..        ..        ..        ..         685  12  2 

 33,918    I  3 

Claims  Account  — 

Original  Cost  of  6'i6  Claims  sold  to  Robinson 

Central  Detp      .        ..        ..        ..        ..  26,200    o  o 

Investments  Account — 

Rand  Native  Labour  .\ssociation  shares  494  15  o 

Balance  carried  down        ..        ..       ..       ..  473,088    6  4 

557.856  15  2 

Dividend  No.  18  (8s.  per  share  =  8  per  cent.)..  220,000  o  o 
Dividend  No.  19  (5s.  per  share  =  5  per  cent.). .   137,500   o  o 

 357,500   o  o 

Balance  to  next  account   ..  4*5,778  14  9 

823,278  14  9 

Cr. 

By  Balance  from  Revenue -Account  No.  1  (milling  period)  ..       .,     557.856  15  2 

Balance  t^rought  down       ..       ..       ..       ..  473,088   6  4 

,,      from  year  1898      ..       ..       ..       ..  350,190   8  5 

823,278  14  g 

GEO.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 
A.  P.  SCHMIDT,  Secretary. 
Examined  and  found  correct.  H.  J.  MACR.A.E,         [  .  ... 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  I 

Incorporated  Accountants. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT,  No.  1, 
For  periods  1st  January  to  11th  October,  1899,  and  1st  May 
to  31st  December,  1901. 

Dr. 

To  Working  Expenses :  £       s.  d.  £       s.  d. 

Mining  Account — 

Sloping  Quartz     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..   111,302    S  o 

Mine  Maintenance  Account — 

Repairs  to  Hauling  and  Pumping  Gear  and 

Mine  Plant  ..        ,.        ..       ,,     17,703  11  9 

 129,005  19  g 

Milling  Account — 

Crushing,  Sorting,  Transport  to  Mill,  Water 
Supply,  Assaying  and  Smelting      ..        ..     29,347    i  9 

Mill  Maintenance  Account — 

Repairs  10  Mill,  Pumps,  Sorting  and  Crushing 
<-iear       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..      6,096  15  i 

 •       35.443  »6  10 

Vanning  Account  — 

(Including  Maintenance). .       ..       ,.       .«  4,640  10  o 

Cyaniding  Account  — 

(Incluning  Maintenance)..       ..       .,       ..  23,948  19  2 

Chlorination  Account — 

(Including  Maintenance)   ..  6,204    8  7 

General  Maintenance  .Account — 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Roads,  Tailings-Dams, 

Dams,  &c    5,283  11  8 

General  Account  — 

Guards,  Police,  Water,  Sanitary,  &c. ..       ..      9,950  18  2 

European  Agencies        ..  ..        ..      1,578  19  3 

General  Expenses,  Directors,  Staff,  Office, 

&c,&c  i7ro5   6  S 

■  29,136   4  r 

Mine  Development — 

(Including  Main  Shafts) . .        ..        ..        ..  24,284  19  10 

M.ichinery,  Plant,  and  Buildings . .        ..       ..  4.264  17  i 

Plant  Restoration  Account — 

Extra  Repairs  to  Plant  after  commencement 
of  Milling  ..       ..        ..       ..        ..  i,9'9  n  7 

Robinson-Ferreira  Dam    New  Offices,  New 

Tailings  Haulage,  Circulating  Water  Service, 

Removal  Main  Pump  Station,  Robinson  Dam 

Extension,  Sc   17, 333  16  5 

Special  Charges — 

Bonus  to  Employis  voted  at  General  Meeting  2,025   o  o 

Hala.ic;  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss -Account    ..  557.856  15  2 

841,350  10  2 
617 
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Cr.  £      s.  d. 

By  Revenue — 

Gold  Account — 
Mill  Gold  .,  ..  590,542  10  5 

Cyanide  Gold   177,881    4  7 

Chlorination     Gold     from    Own  Concen- 
trates 


39>33 


13 


Slimes  Account — 

Profit  realised  by  Sale  of  Slimes  ..  .. 
Sundry  Revenue — 

Profit  on  Purchased  Concentrates,  Rents,  Sale 
of  Sand,  &c  12,696  15  3 

Interest  on  Cash    ..        ,.        .,        ..        ..      5,637    6  4 


s.  d. 


807,756  8  o 
15,260   o  7 


18,334 


N.B.— GOLD  ACCOUNT-The  value  of  the  Gold  seized  by  the 
late  Z.A.R.  Government  from  train  and  at  Mine,  ziz., 
;C39,9oo  i8s.  6d.,  is  included  in  this  amount. 


841,350  ID  2 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


GEO.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 
A.  P.  SCHMIDT,  Secretary. 

H.  J.  MACRAE,         )  .  ... 
C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  f 

Incorporated  Accountants. 


REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE   ACCOUNT,  No.  2. 
For  the  Period  12th  October,  1899,  to  30th  April,  1901. 


Db.  £     s.  d. 

To  Expenses  : 

Mining  Account- 
Work  done  in  Stopes,  March  and  April,  igoi      2,175  15  i' 
Mine  Maintenance — 

Expense  of  Preparing  Mine     ..       ..       ..        601    4  11 


s.  d. 


Pumping  and  Lighting  Account — 

From  date    of  British   Occupation  to  30th 
April,  1901  (not  including  Maintenance)    ..  9,992 
Milling  Account — 

Labour,  Power  and  Material  at  Mill,  Crushers, 
Sorting  Table  and  Pump  Station,  prepara- 
tory to  starting  . .        . .        . .        . .       . .  262 

Cyaniding  Account — 
Labour,  Power,  and  Material,  preparatory  to 
restarting..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  m 

General  Account — 
Guards,  Police,  Water,  Sanitary,  S:c.  ..      S,4!9  15  i 

European  Agencies        ..        ..        ..        ..      1,564    7  n 

General  Expenses,  Directors,  Stafl",  Office,  &c.     8,15816  5 


Plant  Restoration  Account- 
Expended  in  putting  Plant  into  working  order 

Special  Bonus  Account — 

Bonus  to  Employees  who  remained  at  work 
until  October,  1899  

Retention  Pay  Account 

Plant  and  Stores  Consumed  or  Removed  during 
Boer  Occupation  — 

Traction  Engine  and  Trucks    ..       ..       .,  1,000  o 

Vehicleb  and  Live  Stock  . .        .,       ..        ..  348  8 

Bricks  at  yard       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  123  13 

Parts  of  New  60  Stamp  Mill   1,382  16 

-Stores  and  Provisions   12,507  3 


15.182  19 
6,314  10 


-Stock  of  Purchased  Concentrates 
Stock  of  Own  Concentrates 


21,933  17 
3,528  14 


Cr. 

By  Receipts— 

Recovered  Gold  Account — 

Company's  proportion  of  Gold  reco\'ered  in 

Refinery  after  Brhish  Occupation  .. 
Gold   Recovered   from  various  departments 
after  British  Occupation   

Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents  of  Stands,  &c  

Interest  Account   ..  ,. 


17,238  15 
41,408  12 


680  10  o 


Balance  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account       ..  .. 

K.B.— RECOVERED  GOLD  ACCOUNT-With  the  e.xception 
of  the  above,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  tlie  (Jold  extracted 
from  the  Mine  by  the  Government  of  the  late /.A. R. 

(This  does  not  refer  to  the  Gold  produced  piior  to  hostilities  and 
seized  on  the  train  and  at  the  Mine.) 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


GEO.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 

A.  P.  SCHMIO  I',  Secretary. 
H.  J.  MACRAE,       1    .  ... 
C.  L.  ANDEKS.SON,  )  ^^"d'tors. 

Incorporated  Accountant  s. 


13,107    I  6 


15,362   o  7 


25,462  12  3 
88,571  15  8 


58,647    7  II 


5.7f8  IS 
24,155  12 


.571  15  8 


Proceedingrs  at  the  Twelfth  Meetingr  of  Shareholders  held  in 
the  Board  Room,  Exploration  Buildinirs,  on  Wednesday 
April  9th,  1902,  at  noon. 

Present: -Mr.  Geo.  Rouliot  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  J.  W.  Phillip,  L.  Reyersbach' 
R.  W.  Schumacher,  H.  A.  Rogers,  W.  H.  Rogers,  J.  P.  FitzPatrick,  F.  Spencer, 
A.  Wilkinson,  H.  C.  Boyd,  H.  W.  Glenny,  F.  Drake,  S.  J.  Jennings,  H.  B.  Price, 
F.  Barry,  and  A.  P.  Schmidt  (secretary).  The  remaining  shareholders  were  repre- 
sented by  proxy. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  :  — 
Gentlemen, — Your  directors  regret  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  comply  witb 
the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association  relating  to  the  holding  of  general  meet- 
ings ;  as  you  know,  circumstances  were  such  that  no  meeting  could  be  held  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  order  to  let  shareholders  kn  )W  the  result  of  our  operations 
during  the  portion  of  the  year  1899  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  we 
issued  an  interim  report  during  1900  giving  all  the  information  which  we  possessed, 
but  as  many  records  were  not  available,  we  could  not  attach  duly  certified  accounts. 
It  is  only  since  the  return  of  the  population  here  that  our  auditors,  having  had  access 
to  all  documents,  have  been  able  to  submit  properly  audited  balance  sheet  and 
accounts,  and  we  have  called  this  meeting  at  a  sufficiently  long  notice  to  enable  all 
shareholders  to  attend,  or  to  be  duly  represented.  The  accounts  submitted  to  you, 
although  showing  some  considerable  losses  suffered  by  the  Company,  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  satisfactory.  They  practicaUy  cover  three  .periods— the  first, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  189;  up  to  the  nth  October,  when  the  mine 
was  seized  by  the  late  Boer  Government ;  the  second,  covering  what  we  caM  the  war 
period,  extending  from  the  nth  October,  1899,  to  the  ist  of  May,  rgoi,  during  which 
the  mine  was  either  worked  by  the  Boers  or  standing  idle  ;  and  the  third,  from  the 
1st  of  May,  1901,  when  we  resumed  milling  operations,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year. 
During  the  first  period  refeired  to  the  profit,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  amounted 
10.^436,480.  This  is  the  largest  profit  earned  by  the  Company  for  a  like  periodi, 
and  was  due  mainly  to  a  reduction  in  the  workidg  exp;nses  of  2s.  2'7d.  per  ton, 
whilst  the  yield  showed  a  s'ight  increase  owing  to  a  more  complete  clean  up  of  the 
works  prior  to  the  war.  The  majority  of  our  employees,  being  British  subjects,  had 
to  leave  the  country  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  the  mine  was  seized 
by  the  Boer  Government  and  worked  for  its  ow.i  benefit.  The  records  which 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  show  that  up  to  June,  1900,  the  Boer  officials 
treated  129, 3ro  tons  of  ore,  which  jielded  ;C475,i70  worth  of  gold.  Upon 
the  entry  of  British  troops  our  representative  here  resumed  possession 
and  proceeded  to  clean  up  the  works  abandoned  rapidly  by  the  Dutch  ofiicials. 
We  then  recovered  from  various  sources  gold  amounting  to  .£44,527  ;  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Boer  Government  is  therefore  only  .£430,640.  A  certain 
amount  of  bullion  was  at  the  tame  time  under  treatment  in  the  refinery  erected  on 
our  property  by  the  Boer  Government  ;  this  was  also  recovered  and  distributed 
amongst  the  companies  which  had  had  their  bullion  refined,  pro  rata  to  the  total 
amount  of  their  contributions,  the  net  share  of  the  Robinson  Company  reaching. 
;£i7,238.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  account  No.  2  for  the  war  period  is  credited 
with  the  net  amount  realised  by  the  recovered  gold,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up,  thus  showing  a  total  of  ^^58,647  as  a  set  olT  against  our  losses.  The 
debit  side  of  this  account  shows  the  actual  cash  loises  that  have  been  sustaiaed  ;, 
they  comprise  the  bonuses  promised  and  paid  to  the  men  that  remainei  at  their 
post  until  the  declaration  of  war,  reduced  pay  allowel  to  the  officials  and 
staff  during  the  war  period.  Mine  Guard  and  Special  Police  up  to  the  time 
of  restarting  the  mill,  general  expenses,  agencies,  Capetown  office— the  whole 
totalling  ;£28,290.  After  British  occupation  we  had  to  clean  up  the  mine  and  repaif 
the  machinery,  which  ha"!  been  left  in  a  very  bad  state  by  the  Boers  ;  this,  with  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  mine  free  of  water  until  resumption  of  milling  was  authorised, 
amounted  to  .£19,457.  The  greater  part  of  our  stores  was  consumed  or  removed  by 
the  Boer  officiaU,  all  our  live  stock  and  vehicles  disappeared,  and  under  that 
heading  an  amount  equal  to  ^15,360  has  been  lost.  Finally,  our  total  stock  o 
concentrates,  representing  ^£25,460,  was  treated  under  the  Bjer  reginie,  M  that  the 
total  cash  losses  suffered  during  that  period,  outside  of  the  gold  taken  by  the  late 
Boer  Government,  amount  to  no  less  than  £SS  570.  But,  in  addition,  you  must  re- 
member that,  although  the  Boers  extracted  129,310  tons  of  ore,  they  only  developed! 
i9,oco,  thus  showing  a  shortfall  of  r  io,ooo  tons,  including  the  rem  >val  of  23,ox)  tons- 
of  ore  already  broken  in  the  stopes  :  this  alone  represents  a  cash  value  to  us  of  ;£2o,ooo. 
Besides,  we  had  £  39,930  worth  of  gold  seized  in  the  mail  train  aad  at  the  mine  prior' 
to  the  outb.eak  of  war,  which  figures  in  the  balance  sheet  as  a  suspense  account ; 
Iiayment  has  been  demanded  from  the  insurance  companies  for  the  value  of  this  gol  J  : 
the  matter  is  still  before  the  Cjurt,  and,  should  oar  contentions  not  be  upheld,  it 
would  have  to  be'ndded  to  the  losses  which  1  have  just  enumerated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chamber  of  Mines  is  laying  claim  to  the  gold  still  lying  in  the  Pretoria 
Mint  on  behalf  of  ih;  Companies  whose  gold  had  been  taken  by  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment ;  we  expect  to  recover  under  that  head  5,077  ounces  tine  gold,  worth  £21,566, 
of  our  own  gM,  and,  as  there  is  also  some  of  the  refinery  gold,  our  propcr- 
tion  of  this  will  be  942  ounces,  or  .£4,1.00,  thus  nviking  a  tJtal  recovery  of 
.£25,366.  We  may  further  recover  a  little  mire  of  what  is  iir  the 
shape  of  bye-products.  Some  shareholders  may  have  seen  a  report  pub- 
lished by  tlie  Acting  State  Mining  Engineer,  Mr.  MunniK,  upon  the  state 
of  the  Roljinson's  Company's  iiiine  and  works  when  he  took  possession  of 
it  on  the  13th  October,  169}.  The  object  of  this  report  was  so  apparent  that,  as  fr>r 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  jiaid  any  attention  to  it.  Everythin.;  is  describe!  as 
being  in  a  most  awful  state  ;  machinery,  even  entirely  new  parts  whi.h  had  hardly 
been  used,  is  reported  as  being  in  want  of  cxtraortlinary  repairs.  Wliit  has 
always  puzzled  me  is  to  reconcile  the  statement  m.ide  by  Mr.  Munnik,  that  :l 
would  take  him  two  years  to  have  everything  put  in  order,  and  liis  boast  a  f.;w  weeks 
after  he  had  taken  ch.irgi;  that  he  was  working  better  and  chcai  e.- than  wo  ever 
did  '.    Perm  ssion  to  re- tart  milling  was  granted  only  in  March,  1901  ;  the  com.  t>y 
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c  immediate  steps  to  collect  its  employees  and  import  stores.  To  the  Robinson 
mgs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  company  to  restart  milling  after  the  long 
od  of  idleness.  Althoiigli  official  notification  of  tlie  fact  was  made  only  on 
6th  of  May,  when  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  three  first  mints  should  restart 
ultaneously,  we  dropped  ^o  stamps  on  the  2nd  May,  and  when  our  friends  came 
ritness  the  reopening  of  the  mill  we  were  able  to  show  them  the  first  bars  of 
I  produced  on  the  Rand  since  the  British  flag  had  been  hoisted  in  Johannes- 
r.  The  difficulties  attending  the  restarting  of  the  industry  have  been  very 
tt — everything  was  scarce,  railway  lines  unsafe,  vvc  had  to  provide  for  th^ 
nee  of  the  property  ;  therefore  the  same  results  as  formerly  could  not  be  ex- 
ed.  For  the  eight  months  ending  31st  December  last  we  made  a  profit  of 
1,374,  exclusive  of  depreciation.  The  costs  have  risen  to  20s.  per  ton,  although 
leveloped  one-third  less  than  what  we  crushed,  but  we  had  to  include  the  cost 
le  Mine  Guard  and  police,  and,  while  we  ran  only  50  stamps,  the  bulk  of  general 
;nses  remain  about  the  same  as  if  we  ran  the  whole  mill,  so  that  altogether  this 
re  is  not  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  our  recovery  shows  a  falling  off  of 
■ly  8s.  per  ton  as  compared  with  1899  ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  St  the 
nning  to  crush  ore  of  an  infericJr  quality — the  Boer  officials  worked  the  best 
5  of  some  of  the  stopes,  and  in  order  to  get  the  mine  into  shape  we  had  to  clear 
e  stopes  and  mill  what  they  had  left  behind  ;  then  the  concentrates  produced 
;  stored,  as  they  did  not  come  in  sufficient  quantities  to  restart  one  of  the  chlori- 
3n  furnaces;  and,  finally,  no  slimes  were  treated,  so  that  we  have  been  deprived 
ro  ordinary  sources  of  production.  We  expect  that  our  returns  will  now  go  on 
roving  untd  they  reach  again  what  they  were  before  the  war.  One  chlorination 
ace  has  already  restarted  ;  we  have  received  permission  to  drop  another 
tamps,  which  we  hope  to  have  in  operation  during  the  course  of  the  present 
th  ;  our  60  new  stamps  are  practically  ready  to  drop,  although  some  of  the 
lide  plant  is  a  little  behind.  We  are  certain  that  the  full  plant  will  be  in 
iness  by  the  time  when  the  supply  of  natives  will  allow  of  a  resumption  of 
ng  on  a  full  scale,  so  that  the  Robinson  returns  ought  to  soon  at  least  be  equal 
hat  they  were  formerly.  I  have  told  you  before  that  our  ore  reserves  have  been 
eased  by  some  130,000  tons,  but  we  shall  soon  have  recovered  this,  as  we  are 
idy  developing  every  month  several  thousand  tons  more  than  we  actually  mill, 
rever,  as  far  as  tonnage  exposed  is  concerned,  our  mine  is  in  an  exceedingly 
d  position.  Reckoning  on  the  same  basis  as  in  189S,  we  have  940,540  tons  of 
ng  ore  p.xposed,  and,  deducting  334  per  cent  for  sorting,  pillars,  etc.,  it  leaves  us 
620,-^6otons  of  milling  ore,  or  two  good  years  ahead  of  our  future  200-stamp  mill, 
a  further  pleased  to  state  that  the  ore  which  is  now  being  opened  up  shows, 
only  the  average  thickness  we  had  formerly,  but  also  a  fair  improvement 
alue,  so  that,  when  crushing  with  our  increased  stamping  power,  we  have 
>o  to  hope  that  the  results  per  ton  obtained  before  the  war  will  be  main- 
;d.  There  may  still  be  a  slight  decrease  for  some  time  to  come,  as  no 
;s  will  be  treated  for  about  a  year.  Our  contract  with  the  Rand  Central  Ore 
jction  Company  expired  in  June,  1900,  as  no  terms  satisfactory  to  us  could 
rranged  for  a  renewal,  and  as  we  did  not  care  to  take  over  their  plant,  we 

decided  to  erect  one  of  our  own.    We  are  now  carrying  on  experiments 

filter  presses,  which  have  given  great  satisfaction  in  Australia,  and  accord- 
to  the  results  which  we  obtain  we  shall  decide  upon  what  process  shall 
lopted.  In  any  case  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  the  plant  ready  for  another 
during  which  time  our  slimes  will  be  stored.  The  Robinson  Company  joined 
ther  mines  in  the  purchase  of  rolling  material  adapted  to  the  transport  of  coal, 
bunkers  have  been  constructed  which  will  allow  the  coal  to  be  brought  in  bulk, 
as  the  earthworks  of  the  southern  line  are  completed,  as  soon  as  the  rails 
lid  and  we  receive  our  coal  straight  into  the  bunkers,  we  shall  realise  a  very 
; saving  on  our  coal  transport  bill.  Now  turning  to  the  financial  position,  ou  t 
s  profits  realised  before  the  war,  a  dividend  absorbing  ;C220,ooo  was  paid  at 
nd  of  June,  189Q.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  during  the  war 
the  fears  of  possible  destruction,  the  Directors  deemed  it  wise  to  husband  the 
rces  and  refrained  from  making  any  further  distribution  until  the  situation 
ne  clearer.  When  we  considered  that  we  were  practically  out  of  danger,  we 
buted,  out  of  the  profits  realised  before  hostilities  commenced,  another  divi- 

absorbing  £\-i,T.yx>,  and,  now  that  the  declaration  of  dividends  has  been 
led,  they  may  be  expected  to  come  as  regularly  as  heretofore.  At  the  end  of 
ear,  after  payment  of  our  then  existing  liabilities,  we  had  a  clear  cash  balance 
14,000,  to  which  must  now  be  added  the  profits  realised  since  the  beginning  of 
•ear,  which  have  averaged  about  £ia,coo  monthly  ;  you  can,  therefore,  see 
.ximately  what  will  be  available  for  distribution  next  June,  at  the 
-A  our  half-year.  We  have  also  40,119  Robinson  Central  Deep  shares, 
•hich  there  is  still  a  liability  of  ;£6,950  to  be  paid  up.  I  think 
taking  all  this  into  account,  the  position  of  the  Robinson  Company  may  be 
dered  satisfactory,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  proud  position 
ng  the  premier  mine  on  the  Rand.  Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  the 
s  of  the  Board  and  the  shareholders  to  our  staff,  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
terest  of  the  company  is  beyond  praise.  They  gave  the  Chamber  of  Mines 
-eatest  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  Mine  Guard,  when  it  became  necessary 
ange  a  defence  force  for  the  Rand  :  one  of  your  Directors,  Mr.  Schumacher, 
eneral  Manager  and  our  office  staff  joined  the  corps  and  gave  their  services 
itously  to  the  protection  of  the  mines  and  the  town  generally.  We  also 
y  appreciate  the  conduct  of  most  of  our  men,  who,  during  this  period  of  extreme 
.Ity,  submitted  to  all  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  upon  us,  and  gave  their 
ince  to  the  restarting  of  the  mining  industry.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
.Ibrecht,  the  Mine  Secretary  appointed  by  the  Boer  officials,  who  willingly 
IS  all  information  as  to  the  accounts  and  work  done  during  the  Boer  regime, 
le  other  hand,  I  must  express  our  extreme  regret  at  the  sad  loss  of  our 
anical  Engineer,  Major  Seymour,  who  was  killed  in  action.    In  him,  not 

feel  that  I  have  lost  a  personal  good  friend,  but  the  Rand  generally,  and  the 
son  Company  in  particular,  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
.nt  engineers  that  have  been  seen.  It  is  to  him  that  the  great  improvement 
chanical  appliances  on  these  fields  is  mainly  due,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  the 

5  which  the  Robinson  Company  may  attain  will  be  owing  to  his  exertions  and 
knowledge. 

1  Drake  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

j  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Rogers,  the 
g  Director,  which  was  also  carried,  Mr.  R.  W.  .Schumacher  seconding. 

he  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  Reyersbach,  it  was  resolved 
le  Auditors,  Mesirs.  H.  J.  Macrae  and  C.  L.  Andersson  be  reappointed,  and 
I  hey  be  remunerated  for  the  past  audit  at  the  rate  of  iod  guineas  each  per 
1,  the  work  having  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

proceedings  then  terminated. 
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BALANCE  SHEET  Showing  Liabilities  and  Assets  as  at 
3l8t  December,  1901. 

Dk.                                LIABIMTIKS.                               I      s.  d. 

To  Capital  Account  . .       . .       . .       • .       •  •       . .       ■ .       - .    200,000   o  7 

Sundry  Creditors  ",634    3  o 

Balance,  Profit  and  Loss   162,219   8  o 


;C373.8S3  i«  i 


Cr.                                   assets.  £     s.  d. 

By  Property  Account  (Mynpacht,  Estate  and  Claims)   108,395    7  o 

Battery              (as  per  Schedule)   35,125    o  o 

Buildings                       ,,    i4i90'  ^9  o 

Cyanide  Works              ,,      -..   o  o 

Dams,  Reservoirs,  &c.             ■*        ..        ..        ..  10,136    o  o 

Furniture                      ,,    439    o  o 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ,,       . .        . .        . .       .  -       •  •        •  •  258    o  o 

Plant  and  Machinery      ,,    63,211  11  3 

Railway  Rolling  Stock    ,,    2,255  "  6 

Shafts  (East  and  Main  Inclines)    12,294    o  o 

Slimes  Works  (as  per  Schedule)    26,389   o  o 

Stores    4,132    5  5 

Stores  in  transit   i,94o  14  5 

Tree  Planting   '      447  12  6 

Investment  Account  (Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co. 's  Shares)     ..  660   o  o 
Sundry  Debtors— 
AUianz  Insurance  Company,  Limited       ..        ^^26,354    o  2 

Sundries   1 7,87  8    2  9 

 ■   44,232    2  ir 

Gold  in  By-Products    1,806  18  11 

Gold  from  Slimes   42  10  6 

Insurances  Pre-paid    479  10  3 

Cash — 

Fixed  Deposit  and  Interest  ..       ..       ..         ;^2o,4oo   o  o 

Cash  at  London    5,569  i5  " 

Cash  at  Johannesburg. .        ..        ..        .-  1,425    8  i 

Cash  at  Mine   178    4  5 

  27,573    8  5 


;C373i8S3  12  i 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  year  ending 
3lst  December,  1901. 

Dr.  ^     s.  d.       £      s.  d. 

To  Charges  Account    4,879   4  8 

Hauling  and  Pumping    3>i55    o  9 

Maintenance   9,010  15  9 

Audit  Fees    210   o  o 

Bonus  Account  . .       . .       . .        .  -        •  •        ■  •  Soo    o  o 

Medical  Account    171  18  8 

Insurance  of  Gold       -.        ..        •■        •■       --  5  '5 

Legal  Charges   139    4  10 

Loss  on  Mealies. .       ..       •-       .-       •-       ..  279   6  11 

Prospecting  and  Development        ..        *■       -.  389    9  i 

Rand  Rifles  Mines  Division   1,508    7  10 

Staff  Retention  Pay   610    o  o 

Obsolete  Native  Passes         . .        . .        . .        . .  43  14  o 

Native  Labour  Association,  Share  A^ccount       ..  522    o  o 
Native  Wages  (Cash  on  hand  for  Native  Passes 
at  13/10/99  put  to  Native  Wages  and  now 

written  off)   126    6  o 

Stores  Account  (Amount  debited  to  previous  Work- 
ing Charges  and  now  accounted  for)      ..        ..  1,300    o  o 
Gold  Account  (Difference  between  valuation  and 
realisation  of  Gold  sold  to  Standard  Bank  ot 

South  Africa,  Limited)    437  17  8 

 23,289    2  I 

Depreciation  as  per  annexed  Schedule  . .        ■ .  26,928  10  i 

Balance  to  Balance-Sheet   162,219    8  7 


;£2I2,437    O  9 


Cr.  £.  s. 

By  Balance  from  31st  December,  1900   211,950  19 

Central  Mines  Food  Supply  (Company's  Share  of  Profit  at 

Liquidation)   17  16 

Estate  Account   23  10 

Farming  Account.        ..       ..       ..       ••       •.       •■       ■•  109  i 

Interest  and  Discount  Account         ..        ..        ..       --        •■  3'9  '2 

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Company  (Adjusttneat  of  Account)  ..  14  16 

Warrant  Fees   '  ^ 


.£212,437   o  9 
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TREHERJOJ}EW_  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

P.M.G.— "A  brilliant  novel." 

THE  INCONSEQUENCES  OF  SARfl. 

By   DANAE  MAY. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: — " is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  give  a  good  book  a  good  welcome.  When  the  book  in  question  is 
the  first  work  of  a  new  writer,  as  we  think  is  the  case  with  '  The 
Inconsequences  of  Sara^  the  pleasure  is  greatly  intensified.  Miss  May 
is  to  be  tnost  heartily  congratulated  on  her  incursion  into  fiction.  Her 
novel  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  amusing  pieces  of  work  that  have 
ap>peared  for  some  considerable  time  ;  her  heroine  the  most  delightful 

since  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  l^o  more 

promising  work  has  co?ne  from  a  woman  writer  since  the  tales  of 
fohn  Oliver  Hobbes. " 

The  Ladies'  Field  : — "  Is  a  novel  of  undeniable  cleverness." 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "DROSS,"  &c. 

THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE, 
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rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

To  day  Queen  Christina,  the  Regent  of  Spain,  delivers 
ip  the  government  to  her  son,  Alphonso  XIII.,  who 
las  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  Never  has  queen 
ind  mother  kept  her  trust  more  nobly.  Hers  has  been 
L  thankless  position,  set  about  with  difficulties  of  all 
dnds,  constitutional  complications,  internal  disorder, 
md  foreign  war.  A  weaker  woman  might  well  have 
)roken  down  and  given  up  the  difficult  game  of 
sovereignty  in  despair.  But  Queen  Christina  has 
lever  forgotten  the  interests  either  of  Spain  or  of  her 
ion  ;  purely  unselfish  considerations  alone  can  have 
:ept  her  at  her  exalted  but  dizzy  post.  In  itself  it  is 
10  ambition  to  pursue  with  keenness  to  be  constitu- 
ional  sovereign  of  a  country  like  Spain,  where  parlia- 
nentary  institutions  never  have  and  never  can  work  in 
.ny  way  but  badly.  We  trust  she  may  have  more 
leasure  and  less  pain  in  her  son's  reign  than  she  has 
ound  in  her  own  regency. 

Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report  makes  it  more  than 
iver  difficult  to  grasp  the  conditions  under  which  the 
3oer  leaders  have  been  taking  the  opinion  of  their 
;ommandoes.  That  the  operations  have  been  eminently 
luccessful  is  undoubted,  but  how  has  the  plebiscite  been 
aken  simultaneously?  Perhaps  the  drives  have  been 
lirected  against  the  commandoes  believed  to  be  irre- 
oncilable.  If  so  the  prospects  of  peace  should  be 
xcellent.  No  less  than  836  Boers  are  accounted  for  in 
filled,  wounded  and  captured.  In  addition  to  the  big 
Irive  in  Orange  River  Colony  reported  last  week,  a  huge 
;learing  operation  in  the  North- Western  Transvaal  was 
larried  out  by  General  Ian  Hamilton,  who  captured 
;57  prisoners,  and  practically  all  the  wagons  and  stock 
)f  the  commandoes  in  the  district.  "This  ",  says  Lord 
kitchener,  "makes  the  total  reduction  in  De  la  Rey's 
orces  860  men  since  his  successful  attack  on  Major 
'aris'  column  two  months  ago  ".  In  the  Pietersburg 
listrict  Colonel  Colenbrander,  though  he  made  fewer 
aptures,  was  not  less  successful  in  more  difficult  cir- 
;umstances.  By  a  series  of  rapid  and  resourceful 
noves  he  drove  the  Boers  out  of  a  strong  place, 
secured  most  of  their  food  and  water  supplies,  and 


then  drove  them  back  on  the  strong  position  which 
he  had  occupied  in  the  meantime. 

Criticism  appears  to  have  had  its  effect  on  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  His  speech  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  gives  promise  that  he  will 
come  to  London  in  no  half-hearted  mood.  Canada  has 
made  it  clear  that  she  desires  a  preferential  tariff 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  honour  of 
proposing  that  a  unanimous  resolution  (to  which  the 
Government  have  agreed)  should  be  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement 
rests  with  Mr.  Borden,  the  Opposition  leader.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  we  hope  has  now  abandoned  his  idea 
of  a  Free-trade  empire  which  would  throw  down  all 
fiscal  barriers  equally  to  the  foreigner  and  the  mother 
country  ;  his  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  a 
uniform  scheme  of  Imperial  defence  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  self-governing  rights  of  the  colonies  will 
be  removed  directly  he  is  in  touch  with  the  Imperial 
Government.  Concerning  commercial  relations  he 
confessed  on  Monday  that  he  could  not  conceive  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  invited  the  colonial 
Premiers  to  discuss  the  subject  unless  he  had  some- 
thing to  propose.  "There  was  now",  added  Sir 
Wilfrid  significantly,  "an  Imperial  duty  on  wheat  and 
flour  which  placed  Canada  in  a  position  to  make  offers 
impossible  in  1897  ". 

Lord  Hopetoun's  resignation  of  the  first  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Australia  is  a  sharp  reflection  on 
Australian  chivalry  and  public  spirit  and  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  It  seems  clear  that  the  step  has  been  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  make  adequate  financial  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  a  governor  in  two  cities.  The 
Australian  colonies  have  now  been  united  some  seven- 
teen months,  and  their  inability  during  that  time  to 
decide  upon  a  federal  capital  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Governor  to  maintain  establishments  in  both 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Lord  Hopetoun  finds  the 
drain  on  his  private  resources  greater  than  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  indefinitely.  That  the  Australians  should 
have  placed  the  Governor-General  in  this  position  is 
evidence  of  ingratitude  which  is  astonishing.  It  is  a 
distinct  disservice  to  the  Empire  and  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  harm  done  to  the  highest  Australian 
interests  by  the  provincial  jealousies  which  impeded 
federation  for  so  long  and  have  rendered  it  impossible 
to  dispose  of  the  vexed  question  of  a  capital.  In  a 
cable  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  Lord  Hopetoun  says  he 
feels  no  personal  resentment  but  is  disappointed  at  the 
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turn  events  have  taken  "especially  in  view^  of  the  extra- 
ordinary responsiveness  of  the  Australian  people". 

The  extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
Island  of  S.  Vincent  remains  uncertain,  though  it  is 
feared  that  the  victims  may  be  numbered  by  some 
thousands  when  the  worst  is  known.  One  telegram 
announces  that  the  volcano  there  is  much  quieter,  but 
other  messages  are  very  gloomy.  As  to  S.  Pierre  the 
lives  lost  certainly  amount  to  thirty  thousand  through 
the  cataclysm  alone,  and  many  of  the  people  inland  are 
in  a  pitiable  starving  state.  A  moving  thing  in  regard 
to  these  disasters  both  at  S.  Pierre  and  S.  Vincent  is 
the  way  in  which  foreign  nations  who  have  no  interest 
in  either  one  island  or  the  other  have  come  forward 
with  offers  of  aid.  "  In  primitive  mortal  needs  we  are 
all  one." 

Earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  tidal  waves 
have  been  appallingly  numerous  in  the  history  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  in  other  respects  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature.  The  most  dramatic  incident  in 
their  record  was  the  disappearance  in  an  hour  of 
the  thriving  capital  of  Jamaica  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jamaica  had  grown  rich  at  the 
expense  of  much  human  misery,  and  Port  Royal, 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  Kingston  now  stands,  was 
not  only  the  haunt  of  the  buccaneer  and  the  slave 
raider  but  the  scene  of  much  riotous  and  licentious 
living.  According  to  the  historians,  at  the  moment 
when  its  depravity  and  wealth  were  greatest,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  and  Port  Royal  sank  almost  bodily  into 
the  sea,  little  else  than  the  fort  being  left  standing. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  the  tops  of  the 
buildings  were  discernible  beneath  the  waters.  What 
happened  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Jamaica,  Professor 
Heilprin,  among  others,  clearly  believes  will  happen  to 
the  Antilles  generally.  The  earth's  crust  thereabouts 
is  very  thin,  and  a  cavity,  he  thinks,  is  forming  into 
which  many  of  the  islands  may  some  day  subside.  That 
this  is  not  altogether  a  fanciful  view  is  shown  by  the 
efforts  to  recover  the  cable.  Instead  of  being  picked 
up  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  water's  surface,  it  was 
found  to  be  lying  some  thousands  of  feet  deep. 

The  result  of  the  second  ballots  in  the  French 
elections  has  been,  as  was  anticipated,  the  return  of  an 
increased  Ministerial  majority  to  Parliament.  In  con- 
nexion with  M.  Loubet's  visit  to  S.  Petersburg  it  is 
opportune  because  it  can  be  made  to  represent  France 
as  irrevocably  determined  to  the  form  of  Republican 
government.  That  is  being  done  with  little  regard  for 
decency  or  truth  by  those  who  write  of  all  other 
parties  in  France  as  being  enemies  of  their  country, 
which  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false.  The  truth  is 
that  the  elections  are  only  significant  of  the  present 
personal  ascendency  of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau,  an 
able  but  not  over-scrupulous  politician  who  for  the 
moment  has  secured  the  triumph  of  the  party  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  by  dexterous  party  manoeuvres.  He 
claims  to  have  saved  the  country.  But  even  if  that 
phrase  were  allowed  to  be  synonymous  with  saving  the 
Republic,  it  would  be  quite  too  grandiloquent.  It  may 
be  surprising  that  he  has  saved  his  party,  considering 
what  French  parties  are,  but  the  country  remains  as  it 
was,  just  as  England  would,  if  by  some  chance  con- 
currence of  parliamentary  events  all  the  sections  of  the 
Opposition  voted  in  the  same  way  on  some  question  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  "reason  to  believe"  that  no 
option  has  been  given  which  v/ould  enable  the  American 
Shipping  Trust  to  take  over  the  Cunard  Line,  as  it  has 
taken  over  the  White  Star  and  Company.  We  can  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Balfour's  information  in  this  instance  is 
better  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in  others.  So  far  the 
Government  have  made  no  move  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guard British  shipping  interests  in  the  future,  though  Mr. 
Balfour  admits  that  they  have  had  before  them  the  ques- 
tion of  a  revival  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  At  the  moment 
a  more  practicable  proposal  is  that  the  British  and 
Canadian  Governments  should  take  up  the  scheme  of 
a  fast  service  between  England  and  the  Dominion. 
Such  a  service  would  prepare  the  way  excellently  for 
the  new  business  which  closer  commercial  relations 


would  open  up.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie's  con- 
fession in  the  "Times"  that  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolff  in  their  bargain  with  the  Morgan  Trust  did 
the  best  they  could  for  themselves  is  a  quaint  rider 
to  his  plea  of  patriotic  motives.  Greater  powers  of 
persuasion  than  Mr.  Pirrie  possesses  would  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  British  people  that  the  "  combine"  will 
work  out  to  English  advantage.  On  that  question  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence's  letter  in  yesterday's  "Times"  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  The  Trust  would  at  least  be  of  some 
service  if  it  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  state  of  things 
which  compels  British  visitors  to  Canada  to  travel  vii 
New  York  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  affair  between  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford;  and  that  is  putting  it  mildly  enough. 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  throughout  this  business  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  notorious  letter  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  has  shown  tact  and 
patience,  though  the  position,  for  a  man  who  values 
his  honour,  has  been  what  he  himself  called  intolerable. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  added  to  his  original  offence  in 
making  "a  public  communication  with  regard  to  confi- 
dential reports  transmitted  by  him  in  respect  of  the  Fleet 
in  which  he  was  serving  "  by  not  explaining  long  ago 
that  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letter  in  the  press.  Mr.  Forster  is  not  in  the 
least  to  blame  because  he  did  not  from  the  first  put  the 
blame  on  the  right  shoulders  :  he  was  misled  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  silence.  We  regret  that  so  dashing 
an  officer  and  a  public-spirited  man  should  have  made 
such  a  grave  mistake  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  un- 
doubtedly has.  It  comes  of  too  much  popularity  and 
talk  about  "  Charley  ".  But  Lord  Charles  Beresford's 
services  have  been  real.  We  hope  the  incident  will 
now  drop. 

The  Government  did  not  come  out  of  the  Corn  Duty 
debate  so  well  as  they  should  have  done.  That  is  due  to 
the  position  they  take  up  that  the  tax  is  not  protective. 
When  the  Minister  that  imposes  a  tax  claims  to  do  so 
expressly  because  it  is  not  protective,  while  all  of  his 
following  that  support  the  duty  with  any  enthusiasm  do 
so  expressly  because  they  know  it  is  protective,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Government  side  will  make  any  very 
good  show  in  debate.  If  not  protective,  this  corn  duty 
becomes  a  peddling  proposal,  one  that  does  not  bring  in 
much  revenue  and  may  disturb  trade,  and  temporarily 
even  raise  prices.  Looked  at  in  that  light,  it  has  no 
attraction.  It  may  be  that  Bury  took  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  his  word  and  was  accordingly 
repelled  by  tfiis  tax.  Represented  as  the  beginning  of 
a  great  policy,  a  policy  of  imperial  union  and  the  pro- 
tection of  labour  against  unrestricted  and  unregulated 
competition,  this  tax,  we  are  perfectly  certain,  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  earnestly  hope  the  Government 
will  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  wire-pullers' 
demonstrations  now  being  organised  up  and  down 
the  country.  We  had  a  specimen  last  night  at  Man- 
chester, when  Mr.  Asquith  delivered  himself  of  more 
threadbare  platitudes  than  we  should  have  thought 
could  possibly  be  compressed  into  one  speech. 

On  Monday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounced that  he  had  decided  to  abandon  the  new  cheque 
tax  :  and — time,  we  take  it,  being  of  no  particular 
account  in  the  House  of  Commons — he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain what  he  would  have  done  if  this  tax  had  been 
adhered  to  and  if  the  concession  in  regard  to  cheques 
under  ;Q2  had  been  well  received.  Personal  explanations 
in  the  House  affecting  one's  honour  are  quite  customary, 
and,  though  sometimes  desperatelyi  long  and  trivial, 
are  always  listened  to  with  patience :  but  an  ex- 
planation even  from  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the 
first  rank  as  to  what  he  would  have  proposed  to  do 
in  case  some  scheme,  which  depended  on  some  other 
scheme  that  has  been  abandoned,  had  been  agreed 
to,  does  seem  rather  far-fetched.  We  are  sure  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  meant  both  the  scheme  and  the 
concession  that  depended  on  the  scheme  all  for  the 
best.  But  he  has  made  rather  a  hash  of  it.  He  says 
he  did  not  know  that  so  many  cheques  for  small  sums 
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vere  drawn.  But  why  did  he  not  ask  ?  Mr.  Ritchie, 
vho  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
-ondon,  would  surely  have  given  him  all  the  informa- 
ion  he  needed  in  this  matter. 

Poor  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches — the  worries  connected 
nth  their  publication  threaten  to  become  the  bane  of 
lis  life.  First  there  was  the  case  of  the  publisher  who 
vould  make  a  book  of  them  whether  Lord  Rosebery 
I'illed  it  or  no  :  next  they  went  into  court  and  the 
[uestion  was  whether  they  belonged  not  to  Lord 
losebery  but  to  any  paper  whose  reporter  happened  to 
ake  them  down  in  shorthand.  Then  came  thepublica- 
ion  of  one  of  them  with  a  request  for  favourable  notice 
rom  Lord  Rosebery's  own  publisher.  And  now  the 
liberal  League  "desires  contrary  to  my  intention  that 
he  following  speeches  shall  be  republished  ".  There  are 
hings  in  these  speeches  referring  to  the  Irish  question, 
.nd,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  misunderstood  about 
reland,  he  has  been  compelled  to  write  a  prefatory 
ote.  We  have  always  recognised  his  happy  knack  of 
hoosing  the  subject  on  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
ublic  are  centred  at  the  moment.  But  it  does  fairly 
tagger  us  to  find  a  volcano  metaphor  worked  into  a 
reface  on  Irish  Home  Rule.  Yet  there  it  is — "after 
n  eruption  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  apt  to  assume  a 
ew  shape  ".  For  the  rest,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
^ord  Rosebery  does  not  think  the  Liberal  party  need 
;^ive  Ireland  Home  Rule  now  that  the  Unionists  have 
iven  her  local  government. 

What  did  Mr.  Birrell  who  presided  think  of  the  pro- 
eedings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  which 
nded  at  Bristol  on  Wednesday  ?  Though  what  could 
le  think  except  that  they  were  a  nuisance  ?  Disraeli 
?nce  said  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  dull  place,  but 
hat  it  had  moments  of  emotion  ;  but  Mr.  Birrell  in  his 
ialad  days  went  much  further  ;  he  called  it  to  its  face  a 
'Paradise  of  Bores".  What  boredom  must  be  his 
hen  as  he  sits  stifling  his  yawns  at  the  table  of  the 
-iberal  Federation  while  Mr.  Lambert  speaks  for  about 
he  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  on  tenants'  improvements, 
ind  every  motion  is  carried  unanimously  after 
ireary  speechifying  !  Mr.  Birrell  has  missed  his 
nark  somehow.  Why  did  he  give  up  the  habit  of 
naking  delightful  speeches,  full  of  wit  and  banter,  and 
ake  to  writing  pamphlets  on  hecatombs  of  babies  and 
he  like  ?   His  will  never  be  the  soul  of  the  wirepuller. 

On  Monday  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  London 
Vater  Bill  met  to  consider  whether  they  would  reaffirm, 
ifter  hearing  the  witnesses  for  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils,  their  previous 
lecision  against  the  representation  of  these  bodies  on 
he  Water  Board.  The  Committee  were  equally  divided, 
md  the  Chairman  explained  that  this  involved  the 
etention  of  the  original  form  of  the  Bill.  Technically 
he  resolution  was  not  an  amendment  to  the  Bill,  other- 
vise  it  seems  probable  that  by  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Lords  such  a  division  would  not  have  rescinded  the 
■esolution  as  "the  non-contents  have  it".  When  the 
ichedule  is  reached  in  due  course,  it  will  have  to  be 
ietermined  what  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  on  any 
similar  proposal  made  by  way  of  amendment.  The 
Committee's  recantation  is  regrettable  as  their  pre- 
vious resolution  was  decidedly  an  improvement  on 
he  Bill. 

That  a  committee  appointed  by  an  assembly  repre- 
senting, or  purporting  to  represent,  the  most  Philistine 
people  in  the  world,  saving  our  "kinsfolk  across  the 
'\tlantic  "  (which  curiously  never  means  our  only 
kinsfolk  in  those  regions,  the  Canadians)  should 
itself  be  Philistine  is  perhaps  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise. But  select  committees  very  often  are  better 
and  much  saner  than  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
and  we  had  some  hopes  that  Mr.  Hobhouse's  committee 
would  reject  the  hideous  proposal  to  run  a  tramway 
along  the  Victoria  Embankment.  But  natural  absence 
of  taste  and  a  willingness  to  appear  democratic  has 
been  too  much  for  the  committee,  which  has  sanctioned 
the  tramway.  From  the  beginning  everything  the 
London  County  Council  has  touched  has  lost  in  appear- 
ance, except  during  the  early  days  when  Lord  Rosebery 
supplied  the  aesthetic  sense  this  most  bourgeois  of  all 


bodies  has  always  lacked.  The  Victoria  Embankment 
had  proportion  and  dignity,  therefore  the  County 
Council  has  always  been  anxious  to  spoil  it.  If  it 
could  control  Brussels,  it  would  promptly  promote  a 
bill  to  demolish  the  Grande  Place  and  erect  on  its 
site  twelve-storied  "sky-scrapers"  on  the  Chicago 
model.  We  confess  we  arc  surprised  that  an  educated 
newspaper  like  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  should 
applaud  this  piece  of  Philistinism.  It  only  shows  the 
power  of  party  loyalty  to  corrupt. 

The  London  School  Board,  in  an  interval  of  unwonted 
lucidity  on  Thursday  last,  rejected  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's 
root  and  branch  condemnation  of  the  Education  Bill. 
In  a  Progressive  Board  this  is  very  significant ;  it  means 
a  change  of  sides  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  now 
practically  certain  that  Mr.  Bridgeman's  motion  approv- 
ing of  the  policy  of  the  Bill  as  far  as  it  affects  denomi- 
national schools  will  be  passed.  This  motion  is  the 
more  important  that  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
voluntary  school  policy  of  the  Bill  will  be  extended  to 
London.  Touching  the  Education  Bill,  Lord  Rosebery 
has  made  a  most  significant  announcement  at  Colchester 
wrapped  up  in  the  ordinary  pleasaunces  of  a  freedom- 
of-the-borough  speech.  He  has  definitely  expressed  his 
adherence  to  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Bill,  the 
transference  of  control  of  education  to  the  municipal 
authority.  We  wonder  how  this  will  strike  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  voted  the  other  day  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
Perhaps  Lord  Rosebery  had  forgotten  or  never  knew 
how  Mr.  Asquith  had  voted.  Anyway  Lord  Rosebery 
will  hardly  change  his  mind  with  the  alacrity  of  the 
professional  representatives  of  the  N.  U.  T.,  Mr. 
Yoxall  and  Mr.  Macnamara,  who  expressed  approval 
of  the  main  lines  of  the  Bill,  but  under  the  stroke  of 
the  party  whip  voted  against  it. 

The  action  of  Cowen  v.  Labouchere,  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  action  of  Lord  Suffield  against  the 
same  defendant  was  settled,  ended  differently  but 
almost  equally  inconclusively,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  jury.  There  remained  still  another 
action  by  the  Columbus  Company  in  which  of  1,000 
shares  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  held  994,  and  damages 
were  claimed  for  the  company's  losses  caused  by  the 
same  statements  as  had  been  made  in  the  Article  Club 
case.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Divisional 
Court  that  the  new  trial  of  the  Cowen  action  should  be 
advanced  next  sittings  and  heard  before  the  Columbus 
action.  This  was  resisted  and  the  Court  would  not 
make  the  order.  A  decision  in  either  case  would  settle 
the  other,  but  we  suppose  the  tactical  advantage  to 
the  plaintiff,  if  the  Article  Club  business  were  gone  over 
again  first,  is  that  the  defendant's  justification  would 
be  the  old  matter,  and  anything  new  relating  to  the 
Columbus  Company  would  not  be  introduced.  If  the 
Columbus  were  tried  first  the  defendant  gets  in  the  new 
matter  plus  the  old. 

One  of  the  swindles  during  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
invited  subscriptions  "  for  a  scheme  that  will  be  after- 
wards disclosed  ".  The  Humbert-Crawford  affair  which 
has  attained  the  rank  of  a  public  event  in  France  was 
very  much  of  the  same  character.  An  empty  safe 
alleged  to  contain  fabulous  amounts  in  securities,  but 
which  could  only  be  opened  when  the  relative  rights  of 
Madame  Humbert  and  other  claimants  had  been  ascer- 
tained, was  the  bait  which,  kept  skilfully  dangled  before 
bankers,  notaries,  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers  and 
rentiers  of  all  classes,  drew  millions  of  francs  during  the 
twenty  years — actually  so  long- — during  which  the  sur- 
passing skill  of  Madame  Humbert  for  fraud  kept  the 
business  going.  Fictitious  lawsuits  went  on  for  years 
but  the  safe  was  only  opened  the  other  day.  Madame 
and  her  menage  disappeared  on  learning  that  this  was 
about  to  take  place.  Accomplices  were  arrested  ;  but 
it  is  not  known  where  the  fugitives  have  gone. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  were  at  the  Opera,  a  centre  of 
attraction,  on  the  evening  of  their  flight.  Paris  has 
given  her  the  title  of  "  Empress  of  Swindlers  ".  The 
saddest  thing  is  that  she  has  ruined  many  poor  people 
by  starting  a  bogus  insurance  office  and  receiving  their 
money  for  investment.  It  is  the  most  colossal  swindle 
perhaps  ever  perpetrated  even  since  limited  liability 
companies  were  invented. 
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It  is  the  way  with  journalists  to  magnify  themselves  ; 
so  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  some  of  the  smaller 
men  amongst  them  getting  up  a  dinner  last  Satur- 
day "to  celebrate  the  King's  Coronation".  But  if 
these  gentlemen's  welcome  to  colonial  journalists  was 
to  be  extended  to  foreigners,  why  limit  the  invita- 
tions to  Americans  ?  The  American  press  is  not  more 
friendly  to  Britain  and  all  things  British  than  the 
French  or  the  German.  The  American  Ambassador  is 
too  keen  a  humorist  not  to  have  laughed  inwardly  when 
he  asked  "  why  is  it  that  the  eyes  of  20,000  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  which  supply  news  and  support 
the  spirits  of  76  millions  of  people,  turn  to  London  and 
Westminster  Abbey  ? "  Mr.  Choate  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  American  press  is  keen  only  to  honour 
the  British  flag  and  promote  the  cause  it  symbolises. 
We  commend  to  his  attention  the  letter  we  publish  this 
week  from  a  Canadian  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
studying  American  sentiment  on  the  spot. 

No  one  will  grudge  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  and  the 
"Westminster  Gazette"  the  splendour  of  a  dinner  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club.  These  tributes  to  merit  are 
not  to  be  valued  by  the  quality  of  the  cuisine  or  the 
selectness  of  their  venue.  While,  however,  we  most 
cordially  agree  that  the  editor  and  assistant-editor  of 
the  "Westminster  Gazette"  most  fully  deserve  the 
recognition  of  a  dinner,  we  should  not  rest  their  claim 
on  the  basis  put  forward.  The  merit  assigned  was 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  Liberal  unity  :  that  is  a 
most  nebulous  service  :  we  should  name  the  obvious 
and  more  substantial  one  of  providing  the  public  with  an 
evening  paper  written  in  a  literary  style — a  unique  per- 
formance. The  only  report  we  have  seen  of  the 
speeches,  the  "Westminster's"  own  report,  modestly 
suppressed  those  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  but 
cryptically  hinted  that  they  were  in  praise  of  saying 
"  smooth  things  "  in  politics.  Some  might  not  construe 
that  into  a  tribute  to  veracity.  We  were  glad  to  read 
that  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  "the  most  valuable  asset  that  is 
left  to  the  Liberal  party,"  expressed  his  determination 
never  to  draw  for  the  Tories.  It  is  so  much  more 
amusing  to  see  your  friends  caricatured  than  your 
opponents. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  the  total 
reserve  at  ^£22,572, 120 — a  decrease  of  ;^385,020— and 
the  proportion  at  47  per  cent,  against  48  60  per  cent, 
last  week.  The  pressure  for  accommodation  in  the 
market  is  reflected  in  the  increased  borrowings  from  the 
central  institution  of  318,080  and  the  decrease  of 
338,800  in  the  other  deposits,  representing  the 
market's  supply  of  cash  ;  the  eff"ect  of  the  payment  in 
connexion  with  the  recent  Consol  issue  is  seen  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  public  deposits  of  ^^2, 282,800.  The  Whitsun 
requirements  have  depleted  the  stock  of  coin  and 
bullion  by  ;£^oy,8^o  on  balance  although  ;^i95,ooo 
has  been  received  from  abroad,  and  the  active  note 
circulation  is  slightly  contracted  by  ^£22,820.  The 
Funds  have  not  been  so  strong  during  the  past  week, 
consequent  on  a  falling  off"  in  the  volume  of  buying 
orders  and  the  pessimistic  feeling  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  Stock  Exchange  regarding  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  the  Boer  conference.  Colonial 
stocks  and  Corporation  issues  have  however  been  in 
great  favour  and  advances  have  been  general. 

Home  railway  stocks  have  not  been  so  active  during 
the  past  day  or  two  but  the  list  mostly  marks  an  im- 
provement on  the  week's  transactions.  American  rails 
have  been  neglected  by  the  general  public  but  with 
intermittent  depression  in  prices  a  fair  level  has  been 
maintained  during  the  week.  The  protest  addressed  to 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  against  the  conversion 
of  the  7  per  cent,  preference  shares  to  a  5  per  cent, 
basis  is  an  interesting  document  and  has  been  sympa- 
thetically received  by  holders  of  the  stock  on  this  side  ; 
the  outcome  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  The 
mining  market  has  had  a  drooping  tendency  attribut- 
able to  the  gloomy  feeling  previously  indicated,  but 
business  done  has  been  very  small.  The  remaining 
markets  have  shown  no  special  feature  except  perhaps 
the  weakness  of  Le  Roi  shares.  Consols  95}.  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1^02). 


POR  EL  REY. 

IT  is  well  that  a  brother  of  the  King,  and  a  persona 
grata  everywhere,  should  represent  England  at  the 
Spanish  Coronation.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
difficult  or  more  trying  task  than  that.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught's  selection,  the  selection  of  one  so  near  to 
the  King  of  England  himself,  shows  appreciation  of 
his  delicate  mission  by  the  powers  that  be.  They  should 
show  it,  they  who  have  lately  and  gratuitously  informed 
the  world,  though  the  world  for  the  most  part  has  not 
believed  them,  that  the  British  Government  foiled  a 
European  movement  to  save  Spain  from  a  war  forced 
upon  her  in  the  name  of  humanity  by  a  much  bigger 
and  richer  power,  with  the  result  that  the  only  humanity 
that  has  gained  from  the  war  is  Spain's  aggressor.  The 
champions  of  humanity  have  appropriated  the  per- 
secuted countries  they  were  to  relieve,  and  the  liberated 
inhabitants  are  in  one  island  contemplating  commercial 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  their  benefactor,  and  in  another  are 
still  fighting  him  in  the  field,  while  a  general  of  America 
Liberatrix  is  undergoing  trial  for  alleged  atrocities  on 
those  she  was  to  save  from  the  cruel  Spaniard.  So 
grim  is  the  humour  of  the  situation  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  true  ;  and  yet  this 
is  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  To  the  Spaniards 
there  is  left  at  any  rate  the  barren  satisfaction 
of  a  bitter  smile.  And  we  who,  our  Government 
says,  could  have  prevented  this  war  and  would  not, 
have  got  from  the  Americans  in  return  for  our  anti- 
Spanish  complaisance  a  little  transatlantic  gush  as  to 
Anglo-American  union,  a  diplomatic  rebuff  in  the, 
matter  of  the  canal,  a  commercial  invasion  un-j 
surpassed  in  extent  and  hostility,  and  not  one 
single  concession  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  That 
is  our  reward  for  preferring  America  to  Spain.i 
Has  not  the  Duke  of  Connaught  a  delicate  task  ?  \ 
Its  delicacy,  however,  is  not  diplomatic.  We  are 
not  concerned  for  our  relations  with  the  Spanish 
Government  but  for  our  relations  with  Spain.  The 
Spanish  people,  unfortunately  for  them,  have  been  de- 
luded into  playing  at  representative  and  Parliamentary 
government,  a  game  it  is  fatally  easy  to  pick  up  and|i 
bungle  at  but  extremely  difficult  to  play  well.  None-: 
was  ever  less  suited  to  play  it  than  the  Spaniard,  and' 
heavily  he  has  paid  for  his  folly  in  taking  thereto.  The? 
Spanish  soldier  knows  what  his  Government  did  for  him. 
Unpaid,  unfed,  almost  unclothed,  he  learnt  in  the  war 
with  America  that  "  free  institutions  "  were  dear  things 
indeed,  but  not  things  to  be  loved.  Parliamentary 
misrule  in  Spain  is  saved  from  being  the  worst  of 
Spanish  records  only  by  Castelar's  republic.  Probably, 
the  Spanish  soldier  and  sailor,  without  one  shred  of] 
respect  for  his  Government,  which  had  left  his  country: 
utterly  unprepared,  left  it  at  the  mercy  of  any 
enemy  that  might  come  along  in  humanity's  name, 
felt  that  while  he  suff'ered  for  the  Parliamentary  in-i 
capables,  it  was  for  Queen  Christina  that  he  fought. 
Queen  Christina  and  her  boy  could  to  a  certain 
extent  represent  Spain  for  him.  And  so  he  endured 
footsore,  fever-stricken,  starving.  Anyone  who  sup- 
poses that  it  was  the  Spanish  soldier  or  the  Spanish 
sailor  that  brought  about,  or  even  contributed  to, 
the  Spanish  collapse,  is  extremely  ignorant  of  thel 
facts.  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  their  record  under  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsular  war.  No  one  that  knows  the  Spanish 
people  of  to-day  will  deny  that  they  still  have  fine 
qualities.  Rotten  as  the  Government  and  the  directing 
classes  may  be,  Spain  is  not  rotten.  In  the  shouts  for 
the  King  at  Madrid  to-day,  if  necessarily  there  must  be 
a  note  of  melancholy  beyond  even  the  natural  melancholy 
of  the  grave  Spaniard,  there  may  yet  be  reality,  there 
may  be  courage  for  the  future.  "  Por  el  Rey  "  conjures 
up  a  wondrous  past,  a  past  which  cannot  be  taken 
away.  To  those  who  see,  to  those  who  have  any 
imagination,  to  any  who  knows  what  imperialism  really 
means,  the  Golden  Flag  can  never  be  hauled  down. 

Of  all  peoples  we  English  should  salute  the  flag  of 
Spain  respectfully.  Not  the  least  humiliating  aspect 
of  the  vulgarly  insulting  attitude  assumed  by  the  British 
press  towards  Spain  during  the  Spanish-American  war 
was  the  gross  ignorance  it  revealed  of  history, 
the   miserable  incapacity   to   appreciate  a   brilliant  i 
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ecord.  The  attitude  of  the  English  press  was  that 
)f  one  who,  seeing  a  fight  between  a  veteran  of  many 
lonours  and  a  young  man  who  had  insulted  him, 
lastens  to  put  himself  in  favour  with  the  stronger 
)y  jeering  at  the  old  man  for  no  longer  being  what 
le  was.  That  is  a  thing  no  Englishman  could  be 
:apable  of  in  the  concrete  and  yet  that  was 
ixactly  the  attitude  which  the  British  press  assumed, 
n  the  sense  both  of  acquisition  and  rule,  Spaniards 
ind  English  are  the  greatest  imperial  peoples  since 
loman  times.  In  their  record  and  their  career  there  is 
nuch  in  common.  The  founders  of  the  Spanish- 
American  empire  were  adventurers ;  the  founders  of 
lur  Indian  empire  were  adventurers.  Much  brilliancy 
nd  many  crimes  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
'  Conquistadores  "  :  much  brilliancy  must  be  put  to 
he  credit  of  our  Indian  "  empire-makers  ".  And 
10  crimes  ?  Probably  the  average  Briton  thinks 
lot.  He  has  been  taught  to  dwell  on  the  iniquities 
f  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  on  the  glories  of  Clive 
ind  Hastings.  That  the  Spaniards  did  not  develop 
hat  capacity  for  managing  the  native  territories 
hey  conquered  which  the  English  have  we  all  know 
ery  well ;  but  the  other  side  must  be  looked  at 
00.  It  is  just  one  of  the  finest,  one  of  the  most  striking 
;atures  of  Spanish  imperialism  that  makes  it  difficult 
Dr  Englishmen  to  appreciate  it.  It  was  always  part 
f  an  Ideal.  Lust  of  gold  and  greed  of  private 
dvantage  seldom  in  the  Spanish  adventurer  obscured 
tie  great  conception  of  a  world-wide  empire,  the  pro- 
2ctor  and  instrument  of  a  divinely-inspired  and  world- 
/ide  Church.  However  slight  the  moral  force  of  this 
eligious  ideal,  it  gives  we  feel  it  inevitably  in  reading 
he  records  of  the  time,  a  touch  to  these  Spanish 
onquests  that  puts  them  in  a  higher  category  than 
lere  commercial  raids.  A  spiritual  empire  working 
firough  an  earthly  despotism  is  not  an  ideal  to 
ttract  the  British  mind  ;  yet  it  captivated  the  Spanish 
lind  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  results  in  imperial 
plendour,  in  daring,  in  chivalry  as  great  as  ever  the 
leal  of  freedom  has  evoked.  True,  these  results  are 
ast  for  Spain  ;  other  countries  are  now  their  heirs,  at 
ny  rate  their  occupiers.  But  that  is  but  to  say  that 
1  imperial  power  Spain  blossomed  earlier  than  England, 
hat  which  blooms  first  fades  first.  It  becomes  an 
Englishman  to  think  in  that  way.  Had  he  been  taught 
3  to  do,  he  would  have  refrained  from  much  vulgarity, 
nd  spared  English  visitors  to  the  Spanish  Coronation 
le  tingling  sense  of  shame  that  event  must  necessarily 
ow  excite. 

We  have  said  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  a  difficult 
isk.  He  has  to  make  the  Spanish  people  feel  that  we 
■e  not  the  vulgar  swaggerers  we  often  seem.  He  has 
»  represent  to  one  another  two  peoples,  whose  nature 
akes  it  difficult  for  either  to  understand  the  good 
jalities  of  the  other.  He  has  to  represent  the  British 
ablic  to  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Has  he  not  his  work 
It  out  to  leave  a  good  impression  ? 


SHIPPING  AND  SINCERITY. 

T  is  clear  that  there  still  remains  one  thing  to  be 
done  by  the  English  nation  to  express  its  sense  of 
ratitude  and  admiration  to  the  owners  of  British 
jssels  who  have  combined  to  form  the  North  Atlantic 
hipping  Trust.    The  Right  Honourable  W.  J.  Pirrie, 
le  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Councillors,  has  established 
)  indisputable  a  claim  for  some  recognition  of  the 
•itriotism    of  himself  and    his   fellows   that  steps 
[lould  be  immediately  taken  to  acknowledge  it  in  some 
roper  form.    We  do  not  offer  the  following  sugges- 
|Dn  as  more  than  tentative,  but  we  think  something  of 
l  e  sort  might  do.    The  office  of  the  new  Trust  will 
jive   its   headquarters   either  at  New  York   or  in 
!  oboken.  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  Steel  Trust, 
j/hatever  else  be  done  there  should  be  inscribed  on 
in  letters  of  gold—gold  got  by  melting  down  American 
igles — "True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood  we 
lid  our  country's  shipping  for  our  country's  good  ". 
t  the  foot  thereof  should  appear  specifically  men- 
Dned   the  British  firms  now  comprising  the  Trust 
les,  together  with  that  of  Harland  and  Wolff  and  the 


Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie  its  chairman  and  Privy 
Councillor  to  his  Majesty  Edward  VII.  It  is  grand 
patriotism  to  sell  your  goods  at  a  very  high  premium. 
Mr.  Pirrie  explains  why  the  Trust  must  be  registered 
under  American  law.  "  Under  the  English  Company 
Acts  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  bonus  which  is 
part  of  the  scheme.  The  terms  upon  which  the  value 
of  the  vessels  acquired  by  the  syndicate  are  assessed 
are  very  liberal.  If  you  have  an  interest  in  a  ship 
thus  valued  say  to  the  extent  of  jC^oo  you  will  receive 
from  the  syndicate  ;^25  in  cash  jCTS  six  per  cent, 
preference  stock  and  a  bonus  equal  to  los.  in 

ordinary  or  common  stock." 

There  is  only  one  other  statement  in  all  Mr.  Pirrie's 
long  communications  to  the  "  Times  "  and  the  *'  Daily 
Telegraph  "  which  is  not  permeated  with  an  unctuous 
complacency  that  can  only  be  characterised  as  insin- 
cere. That  is  the  statement  of  his  personal  satisfaction 
with  the  bargain  his  firm  has  made.  Messrs.  Harland 
and  Wolff  have  cast  all  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
combinatiTon  and  secured  an  exclusive  contract  to  do  all 
the  building  and  other  work  of  the  combination  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  Mr.  Pirrie  had  been  content 
with  stating  as  he  does  *'  I  am  quite  content  with  the 
arrangement  or  I  should  not  have  agreed  to  it"  and 
"I  consider  the  arrangement  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  entered  into  for  ourselves "  he  would  have 
been  at  least  brutally  sincere.  But  it  is  nauseous  when 
he  proceeds  to  act  the  part  of  advocate  for  the  combina- 
tion as  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to  profess  that 
those  who  are  taking  part  in  it  are  actuated  by  patriot- 
ism. The  country  sees  clearly  enough  what  the  effect 
of  American  control  is  bound  to  be  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  It  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  that  particular 
form  of  the  confidence  trick  which  consists  of  saying 
trust  in  Mr.  Morgan's  love  for  Great  Britain,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolff.  Everything  that  Mr.  Pirrie  has  said  increases 
one's  distrust  of  the  whole  business  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  and  that  distrust  is  not  removed 
by  the  nation  being  informed  that  Mr.  Pirrie's  personal 
desires  arranged  by  scale  are,  first  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  the  second  and  third,  no  doubt  at 
an  immense  interval,  for  shipbuilding  and  shipowning. 

Nothing  that  he,  or  those  who  share  his  sympathies 
and  receive  his  communications,  may  say  can  disguise 
the  plain  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  combination  is  to 
transfer  the  ultimate  control  of  a  great  part  of 
the  British  shipping  trade  to  American  hands,  that 
its  ancillary  and  collateral  purposes  are  to  obtain 
the  like  control  over  such  British  water  and  railway 
communications  as  will  further  establish  the  hold 
of  this  Trust ;  and  that  the  effect  of  all  this  will 
be  to  exclude  and  paralyse  British  capital  to  the 
extent  that  it  succeeds  in  its  objects.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  have  been 
tempted  by  the  offers  of  American  financiers  to 
lay  themselves  at  the  feet  of  an  American  Trust? 
Mr.  Pirrie  expatiates  on  ruinous  competition.  Was  the 
only  alternative  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  power  who  will 
end  by  conquering  and  dominating  them  all  ?  The 
plain  truth  of  course  is  that  no  British  Combination 
would  have  paid  the  parties  to  it  as  does  this  American. 
It  would  have  been  worth  nobody's  while  to  pay 
extravagant  prices  as  it  has  been  to  Mr.  Morgan.  This 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  what  Mr.  Pirrie  does  his 
best  to  conceal.  It  is  all  beside  the  point  to  talk  of  the 
separate  lines  remaining  technically  under  the  British 
flag,  or  to  flourish  the  agreement  of  the  White 
Star  Line  which  the  Government  renewed  since  the 
Trust  was  formed.  What  is  done  now  is  done  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  pretence.  The  question 
is  what  will  happen  later  when  the  American  control 
has  been  developed,  or  when  the  ships  have  come  under 
the  American  flag  as  inevitably  they  will  do.  The  law 
officers  may  decide  that  the  ships  are  at  present  British 
ships.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  at  least  this  much 
information,  that  they  are  considering  the  question. 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  with  his  newly  acquired  air  of 
official  optimism  may  demurely  cite  the  renewal  of  the 
White  Star  Line  agreement.  This  is  not  a  whit  more 
assuring  than  the  communique  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  that  the  statement 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  between  Mr. 
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Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  company  is  "incorrect". 
The  British  public  is  hardly  so  guileless  as  to  take  these 
empty  assurances  with  the  same  innocence  that  the 
Paris  public  took  the  assurances  of  Madame  Humbert 
about  the  contents  of  what  turned  out  to  be  an  empty 
safe.  What  would  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  have  had  to  say 
to  these  feeble  evasions  of  the  real  question  in  the  old 
days  when  he  was  a  critic  instead  of  a  member  of  the 
Government  ?  The  advantage,  from  a  Government 
point  of  view,  of  muzzling  a  troublesome  critic  with 
office  has  been  very  conspicuously  shown  since  this 
matter  has  been  in  hand  by  the  very  official  way  he 
has  dealt  with  it. 

There  are  larger  issues  even  than  that  of  the  position 
of  the  subsidised  vessels.    British  trade  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  sea-carrying  trade,  is  threatened  by  the  com- 
bination.   Shipowners  have  shown  that  they  are  ready 
to  give  them  away   to  the   highest  bidder.  Those 
who  have  not  sold  themselves  have  been  for  years 
strangling  British  commerce  by  combinations  to  keep  up 
freights  against  their  own  country  while  encouraging 
foreign  competition  with  preferential  rates.    They  have 
not  sold  their  ships  but  they  have  sold  their  country- 
men.   Mr.  Balfour  said  on  Wednesday  that  he  knew 
the    Select    Committee   on   shipping   subsidies  had 
received  evidence  on  this  matter  but  he  thought  "  it 
would  be  desirable  to  see  what  was  the  evidence  already 
collected  by  the  Committee  before  they  embarked  on 
another  inquiry".    It  ought  to  have  been  known  and 
acted  on  before  this.    But  we  have  been  shutting  our 
eyes  to  all  these  ugly  facts  because  we  were  afraid  of 
State  interference.    Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  be  invoking 
this  ancient  spectre  when  he  remarked  that  to  prevent 
private  owners  of  British  ships  from  disposing  of  them 
would  be  a  new  departure  in  legislation  too  important  to 
be  dealt  with  in  answer  to  a  question.   But  this  recourse 
to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument  Is  indicative  of  the 
timorous  spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  shrinking 
from  dealing  with  these  commercial  questions.  Is 
there  no  middle  course  short  of  this  extreme  ?  We 
referred  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  eagerness  of  Canada  to 
join  with  us  in  fostering  the  trade  to  her  ports  which 
lie  nearer  to  us  than  New  York  or  Boston.    If  we  will 
only  respond  to  this  feeling,  we  can  prevent  the  North 
Atlantic  carrying  trade  from  being  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  new  American  combination,  and  through  it  the 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Dominion.  That 
is  one  direction  in  which  State  supervision  and  control  of 
our  shipping  and  trade  will  have  to  be  extended.  Another 
will  be  by  such  legislation  as  will  free  manufacturers 
and  shippers  from  the  present  uncontrolled  power  of 
shipping  combinations  to  impose  rates  which  discourage 
our  own  and  artificially  stimulate  the  trade  of  foreigners. 
These  combinations  are  an  effort  to  escape  from  the 
effects  of  unqualified  competition,  of  which  they  must 
be  the  result  as  a  tyranny  is  of  anarchy.    The  State  on 
behalf  of  the  nation  would  have  in  any  case  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  them  under  its  control  as  it  did  in 
the  earlier  days  of  monopolies  before  free  competition 
had  had  its  day  and  proved  what  ruin  is  inherent  in 
it.    But  we  are  learning  something  further  in  our 
time  of  what  international  combinations  mean.  They 
have  become  the  form  in  which  nation  competes  with 
nation  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  rivals.    Part  of  our  English  ship- 
owners have  shrunk  from  the  competition  with  the 
American  engineers  of  colossal  combinations  and  have 
gone  over  bodily  to  the  enemy,  apologising  hypocritically 
for  the  desertion.    If  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  our  com- 
mercial militia  and  volunteers  are  to  fight,  will  not  the 
State  be  compelled  to  raise  a  regular  army  of  its  own  ? 
In  other  words  if  individualism  in  commerce  betrays 
the  State  and  cannot  carry  on  the  struggle,  then  the 
State  will  have  to  see  what  can  be  done  through  its 
own  organisation.    The  internal  policy  of  a  nation  Is 
as  often  dictated  by  Its  relations  with  other  nations  as 
it  is  by  its  own  domestic  changes.    This  may  happen 
to  be  the  case  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
socialism,  which  has  generally  only  been  considered 
as  dependent  on  national   and  not  on  international 
considerations. 


THE  CONFUSION  OF  TRADE  UNION  LAW. 

IN  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  legal  position  of 
trade  unions  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr. 
Asqulth  spoke  the  words  that  are  the  key  to  the  whole 
controversy.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  law  is  in  a  state 
of  confusion  in  regard  to  trade  unions.  There  is  a 
series  of  cases  on  conspiracy  which  are  of  very  doubtful 
interpretation,  and  the  course  of  the  debate  shows  quite 
plainly  that  both  lawyers  and  laymen,  supporters  and 
opponents  of  trade  unions,  are  equally  ignorant  as 
to  how  the  law  really  stands.  Sir  Robert  Reid,  an 
ex-law  officer,  thought  one  case  meant  something 
which  the  Attorney-General  laughed  at  as  quite  too 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Beaumont's  resolution  that  legislation 
is  necessary  to  prevent  workmen  being  placed  by  judge- 
made  law  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  intended  by 
Parliament  in  1875,  was  as  bad  in  form  as  a  motion 
could  be.  Talk  could  be  carried  on  indefinitely  on 
such  a  thesis,  and  no  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the 
end.  What  Parliament  Intended  apart  from  each 
man's  private  interpretation,  which  has  no  validity, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  judges.  In  effect  they 
have  interpreted  it  with  abundant  differences  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  amongst  themselves,  and  the  result 
is  beyond  controversy  that  whether  Parliament  really 
intended  it  or  not,  the  position  of  trades  unions  is 
now  less  advantageous  than  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be,  until  recently,  under  the  legislation  of 
1875.  Mr.  Haldane  did  not  like  voting  for  the  reso- 
lution, but  we  sympathise  with  his  greater  dislike  of 
Mr.  Renshaw's  amendment.  Its  terms  were  that 
fresh  legislation  should  not  be  passed  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  existing  law  does  not  sufficiently 
protect  workmen  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful 
rights.  The  assumption  is  that  the  law  is  sufficiently 
clear,  that  there  is  no  doubt  workmen's  rights  are 
sufficiently  protected.  Both  resolution  and  amendment 
are  question  begging,  and  the  amendment  is  the  worse 
of  the  two.  What  it  really  represents  is  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  people  who  dislike  trade  unions,  and 
hope  that  the  present  obscurity  of  the  law  hides  a  sort 
of  reserve  of  unknown  penalties  which  may  be  sprung 
in  surprise  upon  them  whenever  questions  come  into 
the  courts. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  argued  the  question  with  pedantic 
technicality,    and   the    narrowness   of   view    of  the 
narrowest   lawyer.     He   knows   perfectly  well  that 
In   the  case  of  individuals  it  is  often   one  of  the 
greatest  hardships  of  our  law,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
defects,  that  a  man  must  often  hesitate  about  his 
rights,  and  incur  great  risks  if  he  ventures  to  take 
any  step  without  the  assurance  of  his  legal  advisers 
that  a  particular  case  has  been  settled  for  or  against 
him.     If  there  is  no  case,  then  he  may  either  land 
himself  In  a  lawsuit  or  wait  until  somebody  in  a  similar 
position  with  himself  brings  one.    And'when  do  we  get 
precisely  similar  cases  ?    Not  often ;  and  case  after 
case  may  be  brought  until  all  the  instances  possible 
are  exhausted  before  a  branch  of  law  can  be  said  to  be 
settled.    Where  individual  persons  only  are  concerned, 
where  private  affairs  only  are  in  question,  that  is  an 
almost  inevitable  process  :  more  under  our  own  law  than 
in  laws  that  are  codified,  but  still  even  there  they  are  not 
wholly  unavoidable.   But  where  bodies  of  men,  classes, 
societies  are  concerned,  whose  general  objects  and  aims 
are  understood  and  recognised,  the  position  is  altogether 
different.    We  codify  the  Merchant  Shipping  law,  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  law,  the  Sale  of  Goods  law,  the  law 
of  Partnership.    Why  ?    In  every  case  not  because  the 
law  is  completely  settled  but  because,  while  pretty  well 
understood  in  general,  there  are  left  over  a  number  of 
moot  points  well  known  to  be  capable  of  landing  an 
unhappy  merchant  in  a  lawsuit.   Either  they  have  never 
yet  arisen  or,  what  is  more  likely,  when  they  have 
arisen  the  persons  whom  they  concerned  were  afraid 
of  running  the  risk  of  doubtful  litigation.    That  is  the 
position  in  which  the  unions  are,  and  the)'  have  a  right 
to  endeavour  to  escape  from  it  by  a  plainer  definition 
of  the  law.     There   Is  nothing  at  all  "audacious" 
in    this   as    some    people    choose    to    say.  They 
are  recognised   bodies   representing  great  interests. 
Mr.  Wolff  admitted  the  advantage  to  employers  of 
negotiating  with  a  responsible  executive  body.  The 
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Tiachinery  of  the  strike  is  one  of  the  lawful  if  not  the 
nost  expedient  means  to  which  the  unions  must  on 
jccasion  have  recourse.  And  yet  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  conspiracy  is  in  such  confusion  that  the  unions 
:annot  say  what  means  they  may  use  and  what  not  for 
jfFecting'  perfectly  legal  objects. 

Mr.  Bell,  speaking  as  a  layman,  quoted  in  his  excel- 
ent  speech  many  instances  in  which  to  him  there 
ippear  to  be  many  things  which  trade  unions  cannot 
io  which  are  perfectly  legal  for  employers  to  do,  judged 
jy  common  practice.  He  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but 
f  he  is  wrong  he  is  honestly  wrong.  He  declares 
;hat  the  unions  have  no  desire  to  be  guilty  of  illegal 
ictions,  but  their  difficulty  is  they  do  not  know  what 
s  legal  and  what  is  illegal.  The  law  is  made  for 
aymen  and  not  for  lawyers,  or  at  least  it  ought  to 
jre  :  and  what  is  legal  and  illegal  cannot  be  discovered 
5y  the  light  of  nature  or  by  a  glance  at  the  decalogue. 
But  the  presumption  is  that  Mr.  Bell  is  to  a  great 
jxtent  right,  for  Mr.  Haldane  speaking  as  a  lawyer 
declared  that  as  far  as  lawyers  can  tell  the  law  appears 
;o  allow  to  associations  of  shipowners  a  recourse  to 
Doycotting  which  would  expose  the  officials  of  a  trade 
anion  to  a  prosecution  for  criminal  conspiracy,  and  the 
:rade  union  to  liability  in  a  civil  action.  Sir  Robert 
Finlay  made  great  play  with  the  expression  of  "judge- 
Tiade  law  "  used  in  the  resolution  and  in  some  of  the 
speeches,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  dis- 
respect he  sought  to  attach  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
picketing  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  peaceful  per- 
suasion is  allowed  :  but  whether  it  is  legal  or  not 
t  is  in  fact  judge-made  law  as  is  most  of  the  common 
aw  itself ;  it  is  a  decision  on  the  common  law  and 
lot  on  statute,  and  it  is  with  this  kind  of  decision 
that  the  legislature  has  interfered  most  freely  and  the 
ilteration  of  which  has  given  rise  to  most  of  our 
statutes.  We  cannot  in  this  sense  describe  the  decision 
n  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  which  laid  down 
:he  corporate  liability  of  trade  union  funds  as  judge- 
made  law,  but  it  is  even  yet  permissible  for  lawyers,  in 
spite  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  doubt 
«;hether  that  case  did  not  effect  a  complete  boule- 
/ersement  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  artificial  persons 
;vhich  had  been  held  for  centuries.  It  introduced 
i  conception  for  which  nobody  was  prepared, 
ind  it  has  left  confusion  amongst  a  whole  cate- 
2fory  of  cases  where  previous  to  it  the  law  could 
lave  been  applied  to  them  with  certainty.  There  is 
30t  a  club,  social  or  political,  nor  hardly  a  charitable 
issociation,  whose  rights  it  has  not  affected,  whose 
labilities  it  has  not  indefinitely  extended.  The  trade 
jnions  will  doubtless  have  to  accept  the  enlarged 
responsibility ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
ittempt  to  legislate  contrary  to  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
decision  will  be  successful.  They  have  really  not  so 
jood  a  case  for  limitation  as  have  the  classes  of  insti- 
:utions  above  mentioned.  The  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  corporate  responsibility  without  such  limita- 
tion would  in  some  instances  be  either  ridiculous  or 
:ontrary  to  the  public  interest.  But  whether  the  trade 
jnions  are  to  remain  fixed  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
;orporations  or  not,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that 
:he  nature  of  the  acts  for  which  they  are  to  be  respon- 
sible should  be  authoritatively  declared  by  Parliament, 
rhey  want  law  and  not  law-suits.  Mr.  Haldane 
suggests  a  commission  to  submit  a  clear  statement  of 
:he  principles  on  which  the  law  of  conspiracy  should 
-est,  and  which  would  make  plain  the  methods  by 
A^hich  peaceable  conflicts  might  be  carried  on.  Amidst 
ill  the  imperfect  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  heard 
'rom  trade  unionists  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  real  gist 
)f  their  demand.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
■esolution  had  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Haldane. 


"A  FURY  SLINGING  FLAME." 

A  LL  accounts  of  the  holocaust  in  Martinique  agree 
in  this  :  alike  they  who  have  seen  the  thing 
md  they  who  have  heard  about  it  from  eye-witnesses 
ind  no  words  adequate  to  the  immensity  and  terror  of 
t.  Not  only  can  language  not  express,  but  the  mind 
tself,  on  whose  retina  can  be  figured  catastrophes  we 
ire  wont  to  regard  as  crushing,  cannot  take  in  the  full 


purport  of  what  has  happened  :  the  imagination  is 
unequal  to  the  task.  And  yet  Nature  has  put  forth 
not  her  hand  to  accomplish  this  ruin,  merely  her  little 
finger.  The  force  she  has  brought  to  bear  to  strike 
dead  a  population  and  its  city,  and  to  make  perhaps 
for  ages  to  come,  part  of  a  fertile  island  barren,  is  no 
greater  to  her  than  is  the  exertion  to  us  of  killing  a 
fly  upon  the  pane.  How  trifling  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  unworthy  perhaps  of  permanent 
record  apart  from  its  effect  on  mankind,  is  this 
renewal  of  activity  in  one  or  two  volcanoes  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  slightest  thought  about  the 
story  of  the  earth  makes  clear.  Even  in  our  own 
land,  as  any  igneous  rock  in  Cumberland,  Wales  or 
Scotland  can  show,  is  evidence  of  convulsion  infinitely 
greater  than  has  just  swept  away  S.  Pierre  and  has 
made  possibly  a  wilderness  of  the  island  of  S.  Vincent  : 
and  such  convulsion,  though  we  may  think  comfortably 
of  it  as  being  of  the  utterly  remote  past,  took  place 
during  after  all  only  Nature's  yesterday. 

The  reawakening  after  long  slumber  of  the  volcano 
of  Mount  Pelee  is  but  a  faint  muttering  of  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  earth,  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  her 
fire  :  but  how  greater  and  how  infinitely  more  sudden 
and  complete  is  its  power  for  evil  over  mankind  than 
any  hurt  mankind  in  fits  of  fury  can  do  itself!  Sicilian 
Vespers  is  on  record  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  swiftest 
horrors  of  history  :  but  a  matter  of  hours  was  taken 
to  wipe  out  only  a  fourth  as  many  people  as  are  known 
to  have  perished  in  a  few  minutes  at  S.  Pierre.  The 
September  Massacres  on  a  still  smaller  scale  were 
spread  over  four  days  or  more  :  the  bell  of  S.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  was  not  set  pealing  till  the  rare  genius  for 
murder  of  a  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  of  the  Guise 
family  had  brought  deep  thought  and  cunning  plan  to 
bear  upon  the  task. 

In  old  times  men  would  have  looked  upon  the  re- 
awakening of  these  volcanoes  for  a  little  while  from 
their  sleep  and  the  destruction  of  peoples  and 
cities  with,  as  we  should  now  with  our  pride  of 
knowledge  term  it,  gross  superstition.  They  would 
have  taken  it  as  a  warning  to  0.  wicked  genera- 
tion from  the  Most  High.  Even  within  the  memory 
of  many  living  people  such  fears  and  uneasiness 
have  prevailed  at  seasons  for  a  little.  We  have 
all  heard  the  tale  of  the  prophet  and  preacher  who 
worked  greatly  on  the  fears  of  the  easily  terrified,  fore- 
telling the  end  of  the  world  on  a  certain  day,  and  at 
the  very  time  taking  a  long  lease  of  his  own  house — 
though  whether  at  a  reduced  rent  has  never  been  told. 
We  have  outlived  that  particular  state  of  credulity. 
No  serious  thought  of  any  influence,  divine  or  malign, 
being  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  S.  Pierre  with  its 
thirty  thousand  souls  or  of  S.  Vincent,  is  entertained 
at  any  rate  by  people  to  day  who  can  read  and 
write.  No  dread  portents  are  seen  in  this  disaster 
of  an  approaching  end  to  the  world.  Education  has 
won  a  triumph,  for  what  it  is  worth,  over  such  notions. 
But  if  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  such  as  our  simpler- 
minded  forbears  would  have  had,  have  we  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  ever  they  had  to  humble  us  when  we 
consider  the  havoc  Nature  has  wrought  by  a  single 
angry  little  display  of  her  vast,  untold  stores  of  energy 
over  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  control?  The 
cataclysm  at  S.  Pierre  might  well  give  us  pause  in  the 
midst  of  our  loud  trumpeted  progress  in  civilisation 
and  in  science.  The  teaching  of  the  men  of  science  of 
the  last  century  has  tended  no  doubt  to  clear  our  minds 
of  the  old  belief  that  the  earth  with  all  the  good  things 
upon  it  was  made  exclusively  for  us,  that  even  the  moon 
and  stars  shone  to  lighten  our  way  on  otherwise  dark 
nights.  But  we  hardly  had  time  to  feel  cast  down  by 
I  that  fading  of  a  fond  illusion  before  we  were  elated  by  the 
discoveries  that  promised  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  time  and  space.  When  the  evolutionist 
first  boldly  told  us  that  we  still  bore  upon  our  trame 
the  stamp  of  a  most  lowly  origin,  it  was  a  bitter  pill, 
though  he  did  gild  it  by  reminding  us  of  all  our  "noble 
qualities"  and  "god-like  intellect".  But  the  shock, 
severe  in  many  quarters  at  the  time  which  this  an- 
nouncement caused,  was  short-lived.  Pride  of  ancestry 
is  no  fashion  to-day — except  perhaps  with  the  successful 
parvenu,  the  trader  in  soap  or  whisky  or  bedroom 
.  suites  v/ho  as  a  rule,  with  his  horses  and  carriages  and 
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mansion  in  Mayfair  and  knighthood,  buys  his  coat-of- 
arms  and  his  family  tree.  How  we  are  going  to  be 
more  than  ever  lords  of  creation,  navigate  the  heavens 
as  easily  as  we  do  the  waters,  speak  to  each  other  with- 
out the  aid  even  of  a  wire  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean — this  is  the  kind  of  ambition  that  puffs  us  up 
now,  this  and  of  course  the  piling  up  of  money  which 
the  wise  so  love  to  describe  as  power.  Lords  of  creation 
— how  well  the  West  Indian  disaster,  a  trifling  move- 
ment of  Nature's,  but  one  that  confounds  us  as  the 
destruction  of  their  hill  confounds  the  ants,  illustrates 
the  ludicrous  character  of  the  boast !  After  all  we  can 
only  creep  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  make  our  dolls' 
houses  thereon  while  Nature  is  benign  and  quiescent. 
She  grows  a  little  stormy,  and  she  is  to  us  as  "a  fury 
slinging  flame".  There  is  a  grim  appropriateness  in  the 
position  in  which  the  smitten  dead  of  S.  Pierre  were  found 
the  other  day,  most  of  them  with  their  faces  downward 
to  the  ground.  That,  one  imagines,  to  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  poor  wretch  in  "  Instans  Tyrannus  " 
till  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  caught  at  God's  skirts 
and  prayed. 

S.  Pierre  then  is  a  lesson  of  humiliation  not  to  a 
nation  but  to  mankind  :  it  teaches  the  puniness  of  our 
power,  how  unsubdued  and  unsubduable  the  earth 
remains.  And  viewed  so  it  may  well  lower  a  swelled 
pride  in  such  small  discovery  and  achievment  as  is  ours. 
But  there  is  one  feature  of  this  holocaust  that  may 
exalt,  rightly  exalt,  man's  estimate  of  himself.  There 
shines  out  of  the  dark  and  ruin  more  than  a  glint  of 
light  in  the  manhood  of  some  who  in  the  supreme 
moments  stood  fast  and  thought  only  of  duty  and 
of  saving  others.  If  the  whole  story  of  S.  Pierre 
could  be  told  there  would  be  many  such  cases  of 
devotion  to  record.  It  has  always  been  so  in  disasters 
at  land  and  at  sea,  and  not  less  in  modern  times 
than  of  old.  One  can  recall  for  instance  such  suppres- 
sion of  self  and  devotion  to  others  in  the  case  of 
the  fire  at  the  Paris  charity  bazaar  a  few  years  ago. 
Shipwreck  and  railway  accident  and  war  all  give  men 
the  same  opportunities,  and  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  a  case 
where  they  are  taken  by  nobody.  The  "  Roddam  " 
steamed  away  from  S.  Pierre  through  a  hell  of  flame 
and  gas,  owing  to  the  will  and  devotion  to  duty  of  her 
captain  and  her  crew  or  those  of  them  who  were  not 
actually  on  fire,  though  terribly  scorched.  The  captain 
of  the  "  Roraima"  made  a  great  effort  to  weigh  anchor 
and  save  his  ship,  before,  "  burned  almost  to  a  crisp" 
and  on  fire  within,  he  tottered  overboard  and  ended. 

"not  little,  when  pain 
Is  most  quelling,  and  man 

Easily  quelled  

 is  the  praise 

Not  to  have  yielded  to  pain." 

It  is  moving  to  think  of  Heine  half  blind  and  palsied 
yet  defiant  of  fate  to  the  last.  But  the  heroism  of  those 
who  stand  fast  on  behalf  of  others  in  the  midst  of  ruin 
and  death  is  better  than  what  Heine  did.  In  con- 
bidering  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  man  such  high 
oblivion  of  self  deserves  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  strive  to  break  down  all  distinction  between  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast :  it  reminds  us 
of  the  fiat  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ". 


RODIN  IN  LONDON. 
'T"'HE  time  has  come  to  say  a  word  on  the  happy 
-L  conclusion  of  a  movement  started  in  these 
columns  more  than  a  year  back,  the  proposal  to  buy 
a  work  by  M.  Rodin  and  present  it  to  a  public  gallery. 
The  promoters  found  the  idea  generally  welcomed  to 
a  degree  that  surprised  them  ;  there  was  ready  assent 
from  the  official  side,  and  among  the  helpers,  besides 
leading  sculptors  of  the  English  school,  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  and  Mr.  Sargent  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. The  list  of  subscribers  will  show  that  men 
whose  names  are  not  frequently  found  together  were 
united  here  in  a  common  admiration.  The  success  of 
the  scheme  was  secure  within  a  week,  but  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  bronze  and  the  desire  that  M.  Rodin 
should  accompany  his  statue  have  delayed  matters  till 
the  present  date.    "John  the  Baptist,"  an  early  work  of 


the  master's,  was  the  choice  of  the  committee  :  it  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Before  these 
lines  are  in  print  M.  Rodin  will  have  met  the  subscribers 
at  a  dinner  arranged  to  mark  the  event,  and  we  shall 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  up  in  some  small 
measure  the  arrears  of  public  recognition  that  his 
own  Paris,  no  less  than  London,  has  grudgingly  and 
tardily  accorded. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  wrote  to  the 
Saturday  Review  shortly  after  Mr.  Tweed's  letter 
offering  himself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  buying  a 
statue.  On  finding  that  the  original  proposal  was 
secure  already  of  wide  support,  he  determined  to  offer 
the  nation  a  second  gift,  and  he  made  the  admirable 
choice  of  "  Le  Penseur,"  the  brooding  figure  of  a  thinker, 
watcher,  or  poet  that  is  to  crown  the  "  Gate  of  Hell,"  and 
represents  a  much  later  phase  of  M.  Rodin's  work  than 
the  "  Baptist."  Some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  public 
mind  between  these  two  parts  of  the  scheme.  The 
bronze  of  "  Le  Penseur"  is  still  in  the  founder's  hands,  so 
that  it  will  not  immediately  take  its  place  beside  the 
"  Baptist"  or  wherever  that  place  may  finally  be  fixed. 

We  shall  have,  then,  examples  from  near  the  beginning, 
and  from  the  climax  of  Rodin's  art.  Two  things  remain  to 
be  done.    So  far  as  South  Kensington  is  concerned  we 
want  a  better  representation,  by  casts,   of  French 
sculpture  ;  of  men  like  Pierre  Puget,  the  seventeenth- 
century  Rodin,  worse  used  even  than  his  successor,  of 
Houdon  and  the  eighteenth  century,  of  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  the  n  ineteenth,  such  as  Barye, 
Rude,  Carpeaux.     Secondly  we  wish  to  see  in  London 
what  minor  capitals  like  Prague  have  found  it  possible  , 
to  show,  a  representative  collection  of  Rodin's  work 
such  as  he  arranged  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    For  this,  ; 
in  the  matter  of  site  and  building,  public  help  is 
required,  for  the  undertaking  is  too  big  and  costly  for  t 
an  individual,  and  the  galleries  are  not  well  enough  lit.  '. 
Before  the  man  dies,  let  his  century  see  and  acknow-  \ 
ledge  the  giant  it  has  produced. 

L 

There  are  two  recurrent  stages  in  the  history  of 
strong  contested  talent.    The  first  is  when  people  say  ' 
that  the  artist  is  not  great  enough  to  do  what  he  is  doing.  \ 
This  was  M.  Rodin's  case  when  the  jurors  of  the  i 
exhibition  to  which  he  sent  his  "  Age  of  Bronze,'*  \ 
guiltily  conscious   of  their  own  practices,  threw  it  \ 
aside  as  too  thoroughly  modelled  to  be  by  the  hand 
of  man.    It  must  be,  they  said,  a  cast  from  life.  The 
second  stage  is  when  people  say  the  artist  is  far  too 
great  to  do  "what  he  is  doing.      M.  Rodin  has  now 
reached  this  stage  of  reputation,  and  for  so  much  we 
may  be  thankful.    One  hears  now  on  all  sides  "  We 
admire  Rodin  for  his  greatness,  not,  like  you,  for  his 
weaknesses  and  eccentricities  ".    Such  admirers  regard  j 
the  author  of  the  "Age  of  Bronze"  as  a  genius,  the  1 
author  of  the  "  Balzac  "  as  little  better  than  a  charlatan. 
That  genius,  following  steadily  its  natural  develop- 
ment, should  issue  in  charlatanry  is  on  the  face  of  it 
an  unlikely  hypothesis  :  it  seems  more  probable  that  : 
the  admirer  has  not  been  very  clear  about  the  nature  , 
of  the  early  "  greatness  ". 

Now  I  am  in  the  position  of  admiring  M.  Rodin's  , 
"eccentricity",  in  other  words  his  peculiar  genius.    I  \ 
do  not  admire  him  because  from  his  work  could  be  , 
picked  examples  that  would  almost  pass  current  as  work 
of  another  kind  of  genius,  but  because  he  is  the  cul-  ' 
mination  extreme,  unsurpassable,  of  a  particular  line  of 
effort  that  characterised  the  French  art  of  the  nine-  \ 
teenth  century.    That  art  set  out  with  two  opposite  , 
strains.    There  was  the  "classic"  strain,  the  ideal  of  | 
perfect  still  life,  beauty  of  form  not  only  in  the  statue  1 
but  in  the  model,  and  a  spirit  neither  dramatic  nor  pas- 
sionate.   This  modern  "classic"  finds  a  warrant  in  its 
reading  of  a  particular  phase  of  Greek  sculpture. 

But  there  was  the  other  strain,  that  sought  to  add  to 
form  so7ne  equivalent  of  movement,  feeling,  character  and  ^ 
passion.  Read  the  journal  of  that  great  artist  and  per- 
haps even  greater  critic,  Engine  Delacroix,  and  you  will 
see  the  leaven  that  was  at  work,  the  effort  by  a  system 
of  exaggerations  and  sacrifices  to  give  to  the  still-life 
element  in  drawing  a  coefficient  of  action,  passion, 
emotion  :  Gdricault,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Millet  all  \ 
strove  for  this,  and  the  effort  for  extreme  energy  of 
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form  was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  pass  over  into 
sculpture.  The  value  of  the  effort,  you  will  see,  would 
vary  with  the  power  of  the  artist  to  keep  the  profound 
log^ic  of  fact  and  yet  gain  this  heightening,  this  drive 
and  attack  of  life.  It  is  in  his  combination  of  intimate 
nature  and  energy  of  expression  that  the  extraordinary 
character  of  Rodin's  gift  consists.  Delacroix  could  only 
work  cautiously  and  occasionally  from  the  life  because 
life  chilled  his  emotion  ;  Daumier  had  to  work  away 
from  life  altogether.  Before  Rodin  there  comes  a 
sculptor,  Auguste  Pr»^ault,  a  terrible  wit  and  a  con- 
siderable artist,  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  gust  of 
feeling,  has  not  the  same  sure  rooting  and  grounding 
in  fact,  the  power  of  closely  embracing  nature  and 
engendering  sculpture  upon  her.  His  embrace  is  a 
dream.  Rodin  is  very  different  from  this.  He  exceeds 
all  his  century  in  the  closeness  of  his  grapple  ;  he  is  as 
intimate  and  free  with  life  as  a  Greek ;  hut  like  a 
Greek  no  promiscuous  f^irt  or  stupid  dangler  after 
nature  incapable  of  choice,  will  or  progeny.  His  imagi- 
nation grows  intenser  as  he  looks,  pierces  to  what  is 
vital,  reduces  the  design  and  modelling  of  life  to  a 
stronger,  simpler,  extremer  statement. 

To  add  to  form  the  equivalent  of  movc?nent  char- 
acter and  passion.  This  means  a  use  of  modelling  so 
flexible  that  it  ranges  from  the  finished  gentle  caress- 
ing of  form  in  the  quiet  subject  to  a  manner  that  is  all 
violent  elision,  underlining  and  abrupt  salience.  "  All 
art  ",  said  Goya,  the  modern  initiator  of  this  kind  of 
art,  "is  sacrifice".  The  "Balzac"  one  may  take  for 
the  extreme  example  in  Rodin's  art  of  this  system  that 
modulates  form  to  express  movement  and  feeling.  In 
the  quieter  things  the  modelling  is  quiet,  down  to  that 
extreme  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  where  rude  salience 
gives  place  to  a  tender  slipping  of  light  that  does  not 
break,  to  dreamy  contemplation  rendered  by  a  film  of 
relief  and  faintest  washes  of  shadow.  This  too, 
observe,  is  eccentric,  exactly  as  eccentric  as  the 
state  of  mind  it  represents.  Call,  if  you  like, 
the  still-life  of  a  beautiful  form  regarded  purely  as  a 
human  ornament  the  centre :  the  moment  you  depart 
from  that,  one  side  or  the  other,  to  render  degrees  of 
human  feeling  in  the  moved  shape  and  allow  that  to 
affect  your  modelling,  you  are  embarked  on  the  eccen- 
tric course  ;  the  trouble  that  stirs  in  the  "  Age  of 
Bronze  ",  the  angles  of  the  "  Baptist  ",  the  gnarled 
starvation  of  the  "Bourgeois"  imply  at  the  end  the 
defiant  surge,  the  rude  apparition,  the  intense  upward- 
moving  block  of  the  "  Balzac." 

But,  say  the  admirers  who  wish  to  pull  up  and  stop 
short  of  this  trial  of  their  faith,  "Rodin  doubtless 
<nows  infinitely  more  about  the  human  form  than  we 
Jo,  and  could  have  modelled  a  still-life  Balzac  consum- 
mately if  he  had  wished  :  nay  we  grant  even  that  he  may 
3e  allowed  this  fling  :  but  will  it  not  destroy  sculpture  ; 
is  it  not  bad  for  the  young?    Will  they  not  attempt 
to  begin  where  he  has  left  off '  ?  "    Some  of  them  will, 
lo  doubt  ;  every  example  of  extreme  expression  in  art 
levastates  the  schools  or  sends  them  headlong  in  some 
ither  direction.     It  is  an  intelligible   position  that 
ntense  and  passionate  expression  should  be  ruled  out  of 
he  arts  altogether  ;  if  they  are  admitted,  they  can 
lardly  be  limited  to  the  tone  that  is  thought  a  good 
;xample  for  the  nursery.     The  "Tempest"  or  the 
'  Prometheus  Bound  ",  the  lyrics  of  Sappho  or  Catullus 
.re  none  of  them  models  for  school  exercises.  We 
each  in  the  schools  what  is  called  "  correct  grammar  ", 
nd  explain  to  students  the  departures  of  all  the  classics 
rom  this  correctness  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We 
an  only  begin  to  teach  real  grammar  to  students  when 
ve  have  decided  what  we  want  them  to  express.  Of 
his,  at  the  present  day,  we  have  no  clear  idea.  Are 
ley  to  be  taught  to  repress  or  to  express  emotion  ? 
"he  grammar  of  the  two  arts  is  different. 

H. 

Rodin  began  as  the  close  ardent  modeller  of  character 
1  heads  like  the  early  one  of  a  priest  and  the  "  Man  with 
Tc  Broken  Nose  "  that  followed.  From  the  first  he  felt 
le  need  of  giving  to  his  intensely  natural  modelling 
-jmething  that  is  wanting  in  the  cast  copy,  sought  for  the 
ei^'htening  and  relief  that  would  take  it  out  of  dryness, 
Dldness  and  stiffness,  and  give  it  a  movement  in  the 
ense  of  the  eye's  interest,  an  intention.    From  the 


simplifying  and  sacrificing  among  the  smaller  planes 
and  masses  he  sprang  to  the  conception  of  that  archi- 
tecture of  the  big  planes  and  volumes  of  which  Michael 
Angelo,  with  his  daring  distortions,  is  the  conspicuous 
designer.  I  have  described,  in  a  former  essay,  the  "Crea- 
tion of  Man  "  that  followed  on  the  clear  seizing  of  that 
principle.  M.  Rodin's  way  of  putting  it  is  that  ordinary 
Greek  composition  of  the  body  depends  on  a  rhythm  of 
four  lines,  four  volumes,  four  planes.  If  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  and  pectorals  slopes  from  right  to  left  (the 
man  resting  on  his  right  leg)  the  line  across  the  hips 
takes  the  reverse  slope,  and  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
knees,  while  the  line  of  the  feet  echoes  that  of  the 
shoulders.  Thus  we  get  the  rhythm  A,  B,  B,  A,  and  the 
balancing  volumes  set  up  a  corresponding  play  of  planes. 
Michael  Angelo  so  turns  the  body  on  itself  that  he 
reduces  the  four  to  two  big  planes,  one  facing,  the  other 
swept  round  to  the  side  of  the  block.  This  j-ystem  of 
tormented  form,  referred  to  the  geometry  of  an  imagined 
enclosing  rectangular  block,  which  is,  I  take  it,  the  secret 
of  Michael  Angelo  (or  of  Gothic  sculpture)  fired  and 
heightened  the  composing  faculty  in  M.  Rodin,  but  he 
seems  also  to  have  felt  something  too  tyrannic  in  the 
design  and  conventional  in  the  modelling  of  the  great 
master.  He  threw  himself  again  upon  "  Nature  ",  in 
the  sense  of  accepting  a  variety  of  designs  whose  unity  is 
the  logic  of  an  action,  and  bent  his  powers  once  more 
to  finding  in  the  give  and  take  of  modelling  an  element 
of  life,  warmth  and  yielding.  He  finds  a  warrant  for 
this  where  the  school  classics  find  rigid  still  -  life  in 
Greek  sculpture.  Towards  this  he  is  still  pressing  :  he 
points  to  the  draperies  of  the  "  Bourgeois"  as  still  too 
fixed,  dry  and  cold  in  the  run  of  light  upon  them  :  the 
drapery  of  the  "  Balzac  "  comes  nearer  to  his  idea  of 
form  and  flow  :  the  head  is  what  could  be  done  in  this 
sense  for  a  dead  man. 

III. 

With  this  instrument  of  modelling,  with  this  un- 
matched readiness  and  power  to  go  with  Nature  where 
she  goes,  be  the  way  splendid,  terrible  or  pitiful,  and  to 
invent  with  her,  Rodin  has  moulded  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  man,  desire,  despair,  ecstasy,  dejection,  torment, 
supplication,  the  sap  of  spring  and  the  starved  winter 
of  the  body  as  they  have  never  before  been  dared  or 
compassed  by  sculpture.  The  heresy  of  the  "  Laocoon  ", 
of  Gothic  grotesque,  of  the  Baptists  and  Niccolo 
d'Uzzannos  of  Donatello,  of  the  Slaves  and 
Sleepers  of  Michael  Angelo,  fearlessly  pressed  to  its 
conclusion,  is  the  heresy  of  Rodin.  And  he  did  this  in 
a  century  that  was  without  religion  or  architecture  and 
offered  therefore  no  framework  of  accepted  common 
ideas  and  occasions  to  employ  and  excite,  to  check  and 
crystallise  the  efforts  of  a  single  imagination  towards 
heroic  creation.*  It  was  a  feature  of  the  last  century's 
art  that  little  of  it  was  commissioned,  or  designed  for 
a  fixed  place  ;  that  artists  outside  of  portrait-making 
had  no  obligation  in  what  they  did  beyond  their  own 
interest  ;  had  no  profession  ;  they  were  not  employed, 
they  were  the  amateurs  of  their  own  inspiration.  This 
want  of  the  call,  the  obligation,  and  the  audience  made 
complete  and  masterly  work  in  the  grander  regions  of 
effort  doubly  extraordinary,  because  an  artist  could  not 
take  his  theme,  his  thing-to-be-done  for  granted,  and 
concentrate  his  powers  on  the  doing.  He  must  believe, 
solitary,  in  the  thing-to-be-done,  decide  and  nerve  himself 
against  qualms  and  turns  of  mood  to  do  it,  himself  pay 
its  commission  in  poverty,  doubt,  discouragement,  put 
up,  so  to  speak,  not  only  the  monument  but  its  pedestal, 
and  wring  a  concession  for  it  from  a  hostile  or  indifferent 
public  mind.  The  previous  question  dogged  his  efforts, 
and  he  had  not  from  without  the  help  and  check  of 
definite  conditions.  A  monumental  essay  like  the 
"  Gate  of  Hell "  has  suffered  something  from  this  fluidity 
of  conditions ;  but  to  what  an  energy  it  bears  witness  in  a 
solitary  imagination  !  The  "Victor  Hugo"  group,  con- 
ditioned by  no  architecture  but  its  own,  is  the  summit  of 
the  nineteenth-century  art  of  free  emotional  expression. 
There  have  been  certain  compensations  moreover  for 
modern  art  in  the  absence  of  a  ready  public.  When 
everyone  is  addressed,  everything  must  be  explained. 
Modern  artists,  left  so  frequently  talking  among  them- 

*  Ther  e  is  an  excellent  essay  on  the  part  played  for  art  by  religion 
in  former  times  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Fry  in  the  Mcvthly  Rcvuv!  for  May. 
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selves,  or  even  soliloquising,  have  been  free  to  use 
condensed  and  intense  forms  of  address,  such  as  the 
sketch  and  the  fragment,  saying  no  more  than  to  an 
intimate  vi^ould  convey  the  precise  point  of  keen  interest 
where  much  was  understood.  Thus  we  see  artists 
model  a  torso,  or  sketch  an  attitude,  transferring  to 
the  art  of  sculpture  the  freedoms  of  study  and  con- 
versation— Look  at  this,  and  this.  The  torso  of  course 
had  a  head,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  out  of  the  story. 
When  an  artist  has  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  know- 
ledge and  accomplishment,  if  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
express  the  ordinary  to  others,  he  will  fasten  rather  on 
the  points  that  are  still  full  of  curiosity  to  himself. 
Hence,  in  M.  Rodin's  work  those  intense  fragments, 
notes  and  remarks,  the  crispation  of  a  hand,  the  form 
half  disengaged  from  its  matrix.  But  the  part  of  the 
sketch  and  fragment  in  the  whole  work  has  been 
exaggerated  and  misunderstood  because  with  too  great 
a  confidence  in  his  public  M.  Rodin  has  shown  the 
labour  of  long  years  at  stages  of  its  completion,  or 
singled  out  a  part  of  it  for  publication.  When  "  finish  " 
is  an  ideal  subject  to  continual  progression  as  bigger 
and  closer  vision  remakes  it,  it  must  be  to  the  worker 
somewhat  indifferent  whether  the  workshop  door  be 
opened  early  or  late  upon  the  unending  search, 

D.  S.  M. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS. 

SUCCESS,  which  touches  nothing  that  it  does  not 
vulgarise,  should  be  its  own  reward.  In  fact, 
rewards  of  any  kind  are  but  vulgarities.  We  ap- 
plaud successful  folk,  and  straight  forget  them, 
as  we  do  ballet-dancers,  actors  and  orators.  They 
strut  their  little  hour,  and  then  are  relegated  to  peer- 
ages, to  baronetcies,  to  books  of  landed  gentry  andj  the 
like.  Quick  triumphs  make  short  public  memories. 
Triumph  itself  only  endures  the  time  the  triumphal  car 
sways  through  the  street.  Your  nine  days'  wonder  is 
a  sort  of  five-legged  calf,  or  a  two-headed  nightingale, 
and  of  the  nature  of  a  calculating  boy,  a  seven  months' 
prodigy,  born  out  of  time  to  his  own  undoing  and  a 
mere  wonderment  for  gaping  dullards  who  dislocate 
their  jaws  in  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  then  start  out 
to  seek  new  idols  to  adore.  We  feel  that  after  all  the 
successful  man  is  fortune's  wanton,  and  that  good  luck 
and  he  have  but  been  equal  to  two  common  men. 
Poverty  many  can  endure  with  dignity.  Success  how 
few  can  carry  off,  even  with  decency  and  without 
baring  their  innermost  infirmities  before  the  public  gaze  ! 
Caricatures  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  titles  made 
ridiculous  by  their  exotic  style  we  shower  upon  all  those 
who  have  succeeded,  in  war,  in  literature  or  art  :  we 
give  them  money,  and  for  a  season  no  African  Lucullus 
in  Park  Lane  can  dine  without  them.  Then  having 
given,  feel  that  we  have  paid  for  service  rendered,  and 
generally  withhold  respect. 

For  those  who  fail,  for  those  who  have  sunk  still 
battling  beneath  the  muddy  waves  of  life,  we  keep  our 
love,  and  that  curiosity  about  their  lives  which  makes 
their  memories  green  when  the  cheap  gold  is  dusted 
over  which  once  we  gave  success.  How  few  success- 
ful men  are  interesting  !  Hannibal,  Alcibiades,  with 
Raleigh,  Mithridates  and  Napoleon,  who  would  com- 
pare them  for  a  moment  with  their  mere  conquerors  ? 
The  unlucky  Stuarts,  from  the  first  poet  king  slain 
at  the  ball  play,  to  the  poor  mildewed  Cardinal  of 
York,  with  all  their  faults,  they  leave  the  stolid  Georges 
millions  of  miles  behind,  sunk  in  their  pudding  and 
prosperity.  The  prosperous  Elizabeth,  after  a  life  of 
honours  unwillingly  surrendering  her  cosmetics  up  to 
death  in  a  state  bed,  and  Mary  laying  her  head  upon 
the  block  at  Fotheringay  after  the  nine  and  forty  years 
of  failure  of  her  life  (tailure  except  of  love),  how  many 
million  miles,  unfathomable  seas,  and  sierras  upon 
sierras  separate  them  ? 

And  so  of  nations,  causes,  and  events.  Nations  there 
are  as  interesting  in  decadence,  as  others  in  their 
ten-percentish  apogee  are  dull  and  commonplace. 
Causes,  lost  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
but  hardly  yet  despaired  of,  as  the  long  struggle 
betwixt  rich  and  poor,  which  dullards  think  eternal  but 
which  will  one  day  solve  itself,  either  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  rich  into  the  legions  of  the  poor,  or  vice 


versa,  still  remain  interesting,  and  will  do  so  whilst 
the  unequal  combat  yet  endures.  Causes  gone  out  of 
vogue,  which  have  become  almost  as  ridiculous  as  is  a 
hat  from  Paris  of  ten  years  ago  ;  causes  which  hang 
in  monumental  mockery  quite  out  of  fashion,  as  that 
of  Poland,  still  are  more  interesting  than  is  the 
struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Germans  which 
shall  sell  gin  and  gunpowder  to  negroes  on  the  coast. 
Even  events  long  passed,  and  which  right-thinking 
men  have  years  ago  dismissed  to  gather  dust  in  the 
waste  spaces  of  their  minds,  may  interest  or  repel 
according  as  they  may  make  for  failure  or  success. 
Failure  alone  can  interest  speculative  minds.  Success 
is  for  the  millions  of  the  working  world  who  see  the 
engine  in  eight  hours  arrive  in  Edinburgh  from  London, 
and  marvel  at  the  last  improvement  in  its  wheels.  The 
real  interest  in  the  matter  being  the  forgotten  efforts 
of  some  alchemist  who  with  the  majesty  of  law  ever 
awake  to  burn  him  as  a  witch,  with  the  hoarse  laughter 
of  the  practical  and  business  men  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  made  his  rude  model  of  a  steam  engine,  and  per- 
haps lost  his  eyesight  when  it  burst. 

On  a  deserted  beach  in  Cuba,  not  far  from  El  Caney, 
some  travellers  not  long   ago  came  on  a  skeleton. 
Seated  in  a  rough  chair,  it  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  sea. 
The  gulls  had  roosted  on  the  collar  bones,  and  round 
the  feet  sea-wrack  and  dulse  had  formed  a  sort  of 
wreath.    A  tattered  Spanish  uniform  still  fluttered  from 
the  bones,  and  a  cigar-box  set  beside  the  chair  held 
papers  showing  that  the  man  had  been  an  officer  of  rank. 
One  of  these  gave  the  password  of  the  day  when  he  had 
lost  his  life,  and  as  the  travellers  gazed  upon  the  bones  a 
land  crab  peeped  out  of  a  hole  just  underneath  the  chair.i 
All  up  and  down  the  coast  were  strewn  the  remnantsi 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  Rifles 
with  rusty  barrels  and  the  stocks  set  thick  with  barna-' 
cles,  steel  scabbards  with  bent  swords  v>^asted  to  scrap; 
iron,  fragments  of  uniforms  and  belts,  ends  of  brass 
chains  and  bones  of  horses,  drawn  from  their  wind- 
swept prairies  to  undergo  the  agonies  of  transport  in  a 
ship  packed  close  as  sardines  in  a  box,  and  then  left  to 
die  wounded  with  the  vultures  picking  out  their  eyes.,' 
All,  all,  was  there,  fairly  spread  out  as  in  a  kinder-' 
garten,  to  point  the  lesson  to  the  fools  who  write  of 
courage,  if  they  had  wit  to  see.    Gun  carriages  half| 
silted  up  with  sand,  rusted  and  broken  Maxims,  gave? 
an  air  of  ruin,  as  is  the  case  wherever  Titan  man  has) 
been  at  play,  broken  his  toys  and  then  set  to  to  kill  his 
brother  fools.    Withal  nothing  of  dignity  about  the 
scene  ;  a  stage  unskilfully  set  out  with  properties  all  got 
up  on  the  cheap  ;  even  the  ribs  and  trucks  of  the  decaying 
ships  of  what  once  had  been  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet 
stood  roasting  in  the  sun,  their  port-holes  just  awash,  as 
they  once  roasted  in  the  flames  which  burned  them 
and  their  crews.    Nothing  but  desolation,  in  the  scene, 
and  yet  a  desolation  of  a  paltry  kind,  not  caused  by 
time,  by  famine,  pestilence  or  anything  which  could 
impart  an  air  of  tragedy,  only  the  desolation  caused  by 
those  who  had  respectively  sent  their  poor  helots  out 
to  fight,  staying  themselves  smug  and  secure  at  home 
well   within   reach  of  the  quotations  of  the    Stock ' 
Exchange.  ' 

So  in  his  mouldering  chair  the  general  sat,  his  pass- 
word antiquated  and  become  as  much  the  property  of 
the  first  passer-by  as  an  advertisement  of  "  liver  "  pills. 
His  uniform,  no  doubt  his  pride,  all  rags  ;  his  sword 
(bought  at  some  outfitters)  long  stolen  away  and  sold 
for  drink  by  him  who  filched  it ;  but  yet  the  sun  dried  ^ 
bones  which  once  had  been  a  man  were  of  themselves  ' 
more  interesting  than  were  his  living  conquerors  with  ! 
their  cheap  air  of  insincere  success. 

The  world  goes  out  to  greet  the  conqueror  with  | 
flowers  and  with  shouts,  but  first  he  has  to  conquer,  I 
and  so  draw  down  upon  himself  the  declamations  of  the  j 
crowd,  who  do  not  know  that  hundreds  such  as  him  ; 
they  stultify  with  noise  have  gloriously  failed,  and 
that  the  odium  of  success  is  hard  enough  to  bear,  with-, 
out  the  added  ignominy  of  popular  applause.  Who 
with  a  spark  of  humour  in  his  soul  can  bear  success 
without  some  irritation  in  his  mind  ?    But  for  good 
luck  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  shouters  who  run 
sweating  by  his  car  ;  doubts  must  assail  him,  if  success 
has  not  already  made  him  pachydermatous  to  praise, 
that  sublimate  which  wears  away  the  angles  of  our 
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lelf-respect,  and  leaves  us  smooth  to  catch  the  mud  our 
fellows  fling  at  us,  in  their  fond  adoration  of  accom- 
plished facts.  Success  is  but  the  recognition  (chiefly 
3y  yourself)  that  you  are  better  than  your  fellows  are. 
\  paltry  feeling,  nearly  allied  to  the  base  scheme  of 
Dunishments  and  of  rewards  which  has  made  most 
"aiths  arid,  and  rendered  actions  noble  in  themselves 
Tiere  huckstering  affairs  of  fire  insurance. 

If  a  man  put  his  life  in  peril  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  or 
3ass  laborious  days  in  laboratories  tormenting  dogs, 
jnly  to  be  a  baronet  at  last,  a  plague  of  courage  and 
aborious  days.  Arts,  sciences  and  literature  with  all 
he  other  trifles  in  which  hard-working  idle  men  make 
5ccupations  for  themselves,  when  they  lead  to  material 
aiccess,  spoil  their  professor,  and  degrade  themselves 
o  piecework  at  so  many  pounds  an  hour. 

Nothing  can  stand  against  success  and  yet  keep 
resh.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  feel  its  vulgaris- 
ng  power.  Throughout  all  Europe,  Spain  alone  still 
ears  its  head,  the  unspoiled  race,  content  in  philosophic 
juise  to  fail  in  all  she  does,  and  thus  preserve  the 
ndividual  independence  of  her  sons.  Successful  nations 
lave  to  be  content  with  their  success,  their  citizens 
:annot  be  interesting.  So  many  hundred  feet  of  sani- 
ary  tubes  a  minute  or  an  hour,  so  many  wage-saving 
ipplications  of  machinery,  so  many  men  grown  rich  ; 
ancy  a  poet  rich  through  rhyming,  or  a  philosopher 
:hoked  in  banknotes,  whilst  writing  his  last  scheme 
)f,wise  philosophy.  But  those  who  fail,  no  matter  how 
ngloriously,  have  their  revenge  on  the  successful  few, 
)y  having  kept  themselves  free  from  vulgarity,  or  by 
laving  died  unknown. 

A  miner  choked  with  firedamp  in  a  pit,  dead  in  the 
•ain  attempt  to  save  some  beer-mused  comrade  left 
)ehind  entombed,  cannot  be  vulgar,  even  if  when  alive 
le  was  a  thief.  Your  mere  successful  man  who  has  his 
itatue  set  up  in  our  streets  (apparently  to  scare  away 
he  crows),  and  when  he  dies  his  column  and  a  half  in 
lenny  cyclopaedias,  turns  interest  to  ashes  by  his 
ipotheosis  in  the  vulgar  eye.  But  the  forgotten  general 
itting  in  his  chair,  his  fleshless  feet  just  lapping  in 
he  waves,  his  whitening  bones  fast  mouldering  into 
lust,  nothing  can  vulgarise  him,  no  fool  will  crown 
lim  with  a  tin-foiled  laurel  wreath,  no  poetaster  sing 
lis  praises  in  a  maudlin  ode  or  halting  threnody,  for 
le  has  entered  into  the  realm  of  those  who  by  mis- 
ortune  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  writers  who  are 
lumb. 

An  archetype  of  those  who  fall,  let  him  still  sit  watch- 
ng  the  gulls  fly  screaming  through  the  air,  and  mark 
he  fish  spring  and  fall  back  again  with  a  loud  splash 
n  the  still  waters  of  the  tropic  beach. 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GrAHAM. 


SEA-BIRDS'  COURTSHIP. 
D  ETURNING   to  the  nuptial  note  of  the  fulmar 
petrel,  it  is,  as  I  said,  an  extraordinary  sound  and 
he  birds,  whilst  uttering  it,  behave  in  a  most  extra- 
rdinary  manner.    A  pair  of  them  lying  near  together 
n  some  ledge  or  cranny  of  the  rock  will,  every  few 
linutes,  open  their  bills  to  the  very  widest  extent,  at 
le  same  time  blowing  and  swelling  out  the  skin  of  the 
nroat,  including  that  which  lies  between  the  two  sides 
j  f  the  lower  mandible,  until  it  has  a  very  inflated  appear- 
ince.    In  this  state  they  stretch  their  heads  towards 
ich  other,  and  then,  with  languishing  gestures  and 
xpression,  keep  moving  them  about  from  side  to  side, 
hilst  rolling  forth  those  deep  and  wondrous  sounds 
hich  are  like  no  others  that  I  know  of,  and  which  so 
aize  upon  the  imagination  that  I  wonder  no  legend  of 
)me  local  genius  of  the  cliff"-— like  that  of  the  giant  of 
ie  llarz  Mountains — has  arisen  in  the  Shetlands.  But 
lough  these  motions,  with  the  distension  of  the  jaws, 
ways  accompany  the  note  when  it  is  uttered,  yet 
ley  are  often  continued   afterwards,  and  sometimes 
^mmence   and  end  in  silence,  so  that  one  has  to 
'include  that  they  are  themselves  of  importance  and 
lay  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the 
rds'  feelings  as   even  the   vocal  utterance.     It  is 
1  fficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  strange  lack- 
laisical  appearance  which  these  birds  present  when 
us  emphasising  their  emotions.    With  widely  gaping 


bills,  swelled  throats,  necks  stretched  out  and  heads 
moving  slowly  all  about,  now  up,  now  down,  now  to 
this  side,  now  to  that,  they  look,  sometimes,  sick  of 
love,  like  Solomon,  and  sometimes,  as  though  about 
to  be  sick  indeed,  in  fact  on  the  point  of  vomiting  - 
such  uncouth  gargoyles  may  peep  out  from  the  Grace's 
own  temple.  The  courting  or  connubial  actions  of  the 
kittiwakes  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  petrels,  for 
they  also  open  the  bill  widely  and  crane  about  with 
their  heads  turned  towards  each  other,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  uttering  their  shrieking,  clamorous  cry. 
But  the  throat  is  much  less  swelled,  the  expression  is 
not  so  absurdly  full  of  feeling  and  the  note,  though 
penetrating,  is  nothing  like  so  strange  or  impressive. 
The  whole  performance,  therefore,  is  tame  by  com- 
parison ;  the  efl'ect,  too,  is  somewhat  vulgarised  by 
the  birds'  numbers.  A  pair  of  petrels,  sitting  alone  on 
their  rocky  ledge— as  I  have  always  seen  them — look 
far  more  romantic. 

As  is  well  known  what  we  call  the  courting  or  nuptial 
actions  of  birds  usually  take  the  form  of  a  display  of 
the  plumage  by  one  sex — commonly  the  male — for  the 
benefit  of  the  other.  This  opening  of  the  mandibles  on 
the  part  of  paired  birds  in  the  manner  and  in  the 
circumstances  described  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  such  a  display,  though,  if  so,  it 
is  on  the  part  of  either  sex  to  the  opposite  one — a  fact 
which  does  not  drive  me  from  my  supposition.  The 
motions  which  accompany  the  gaping  action  may  be,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  a  very  pronounced  and — to  our  eyes  — 
ludicrous  character,  but  in  connexion  therewith  we 
must  take  into  account  another  point.  I  allude 
to  that  brightness  of  colouring  of  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  which  characterises  various  species  of  birds,  a 
brightness  so  great  as  to  amount  sometimes  to  a 
positive  beauty,  displayed  of  course  v.^henever  the 
bill  is  at  all  widely  opened.  This  vivid  coloration 
is  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  by  the  kittivvake, 
the  shag,  the  razorbill,  the  black  guillemot,  and, 
in  a  less,  but,  by  no  means,  an  insignificant  degree, 
by  the  fulmar  petrel.  In  the  kittiwake  the  whole 
of  the  region  in  question,  including — as  I  think 
is  usual — the  tongue,  is  of  a  fine,  rich,  red  colour 
carrying  on  that  of  the  naked  skin  adjoining  the 
mandibles  outside,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  con- 
tinuous. As  has  been  remarked,  the  distension  of  the 
mandibles  by  the  paired  birds,  when  crying  together  at 
the  nest,  is  a  marked  feature  with  this  species,  in  doing 
which  the  bright  inner  surface  must  be  conspicuously 
visible  to  them,  flashing  out  each  time,  like  a  streak  of 
flame.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  both  sexes 
often  move  the  head  about  from  side  to  side,  whilst 
keeping  the  beak  well  open,  without  uttering  their 
shrieking  cry,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  fulmar  petrel.  His  mouth 
is  not,  indeed,  brilliantly  coloured,  but,  for  all  that, 
it  is  very  pleasing,  of  a  delicate,  mauvy  blue,  aesthetic 
in  its  tint  and  in  harmony  with  the  soft  and  delicate 
hue  of  the  plumage.  There  is  no  reason,  here,  to 
suppose  that  the  sexes,  in  general  appearance,  are 
not  pleasing  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  this 
— to  some  extent — must  always  be  the  case.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  the  pale  blue  of  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  thus  revealed  by  each  to  each  when  making 
love,  also  be  pleasing  ?  The  razorbill's  mouth  is  of  a 
conspicuous  light  yellow,  which,  when  exposed  to 
view,  contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the  black  of  the 
beak  and  upper  plumage.  In  dalliance  these  birds 
throw  the  head  straight  up  into  the  air,  and,  opening 
their  clean-cut  bills,  so  that  one  sees  the  painted  in- 
terior like  a  line  of  bright  gamboge,  utter  a  deep 
guttural  note  which  is  prolonged  and  has  a  vibratory 
roll  in  it.  Imagine  ourselves  these  birds  and  acting 
thus;  could  we  be  blind  to  such  complexions?  The 
little  black  guillemot — the  dabchick  of  ocean — may 
often  be  seen  sitting  in  a  niche  of  the  cliffs,  calling 
to  another — his  mate  presumably — either  above  or 
below.  The  cry  is  a  weak,  twittering  sound,  which 
occasionally  rises  into  a  very  feeble  little  wail  or 
scream.  All  the  while  the  bird  is  uttering  it  he  keeps 
raising,  and  again  depressing,  the  head  and  opening  the 
beak  so  as  to  show  conspicuously  the  interior  ol  the 
mouth,  which  is  of  a  very  pretty  rosy-red  hue,  almost  as 
vivid  as  the  feet.    The  beak  is  opened  more  widely  than 
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would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
sound,  as  if  to  show  this  coloration,  even  though,  for  the 
moment,  no  other  bird  is  there  to  see  it.  If,  however,  the 
red  tapestry  of  the  mouth-chamber  were,  in  any  way,  an 
attraction,  it  would  be  natural  for  a  bird  wanting  its 
mate  to  associate  the  wish  with  the  action  of  opening 
the  beak,  just  as  a  lonely  dove  in  a  cage  will  coo  and 
bow,  as  though  to  a  partner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
crying  bird  very  soon  flies  to  the  other  one,  and,  standing 
beside  her,  utters  his  little  twitter  as  a  greeting.  She, 
being  couched  down,  responds  by  raising  her  head,  so 
that  the  tip  of  her  beak  touches,  or  nearly  touches,  his. 
Then  he  couches  also,  and  sitting  thus,  side  by  side — 
so  snug  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the  precipice — the  two  turn, 
from  time  to  time,  their  heads  towards  each  other, 
open  their  bills,  and  twitter  together.  Every  time 
they  open  them  the  pretty  rose  colour  must  be  con- 
spicuous, and  the  more  so  that  they  are  vis-.\-vis. 

In  all  these  four  birds,  therefore,  we  have  a  nuptial 
habit  of  distending  the  jaws,  whilst  in,  at  least,  one  of 
them — the  fulmar  petrel — this  distension  is  sometimes 
unaccompanied  with  any  note,  though  it  always  is  with 
the  odd  gestures  and  lackadaisical  expression  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  beak 
is  sometimes  opened  as  a  display  and  not  merely  to 
produce  a  sound.  That  originally  it  would  have 
been  opened  only  for  the  latter  purpose  I  can  hardly 
doubt ;  but  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  eye  has, 
gradually,  come  to  share  in  a  pleasure  which  was, 
at  first,  communicated  through  the  ear  alone, 
and  that  a  process  of  selection,  founded,  perhaps, 
on  some  initial  freshness  of  colouring,  has,  in  time, 
produced  a  special  kind  of  adornment?  If  this  were  so, 
one  might  expect  that  some  birds  would  habitually  open 
the  bill  in  this  manner  without  uttering  any  note  at  all, 
and,  farther,  that  the  parts  thus  exposed  by  them 
would  be  of  that  vivid  hue,  or  have  that  ornamental 
appearance,  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Both 
these  requirements  are  fulfilled  by  the  shag,  that  smaller 
and  more  adorned  variety  of  the  cormorant,  which  is 
commoner  on  our  northern  coasts  than  the  so-called 
common  one.  I  have  not  the  space,  here,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  nuptial  antics  of  this  bird,  so  will  only  say 
that  when  either  sex  opens  the  bill  at  the  other,  in 
this  particular  way,  no  sound  is  uttered,  whilst  a 
splendid  surface  of  bright  gamboge  yellow  is  exhibited, 
which  the  human  eye,  at  any  rate,  has  to  admire  and 
which  exactly  matches  the  external  nakeu  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  mandibles  with  which  it  is  conterminous. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  skin  largely  adds 
to  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  shag,  and  probably 
naturalists  who  believe  in  sexual  selection  at  all 
will  think  it  as  much  due  to  that  agency  as  the  crest 
and  the  sheeny  green  plumage.  If  so,  why  should  not 
the  interior  surface,  which  is  equally  brilliant  and  seems 
specially  to  be  exhibited,  be  also  due  to  it  ? 

Edmund  Selous. 


KATHERINE  OF  ARRAGON-A  SAINT'S 
TRAGEDY. 

"DROUGHT  up  amidst  the  surroundings  of  a  great 
-L'  though  vanquished  race  at  the  Alhambra,  at  a 
Court  in  vv?hich  the  genius  of  all  Europe  found  a 
generous  protector  in  Isabella  the  cultured  Queen  of 
Spain,  Katherine  of  Arragon  possessed  advantages  rare 
in  her  times.  Erasmus  says  that  she  was  "  imbued  with 
learning  by  the  care  of  an  illustrious  mother,  from  her 
infant  years  ".  The  influence  of  the  Sierra  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  crown  Granada  seems  to  have  tinged 
the  character  of  the  girl  which  was  quite  without  craft 
and  suspicion,  qualities  which  would  have  saved  her 
from  eventual  shipwreck. 

The  marriage  with  Arthur  was  celebrated  with  much 
rejoicing  at  S.  Paul's,  and  the  young  pair  went  to  live 
at  an  ugly  country  house  provided  by  the  parsimony  of 
the  king,  who  had  publicly  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Katherine.  The 
routine  of  the  schoolroom  appears  to  have  inaugurated 
the  married  life  of  this  boy  and  girl.  Prince  Arthur 
was  in  his  fifteenth,  Princess  Katherine  in  her  sixteenth 
year.  Themselves  presided  over  always  by  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  tutors  and  governesses  governed  their  pupils 
separately  :  though  difficulties  must  have  arisen  through 


the  fact  that  Katherine  at  this  time  could  not  speak  one  i 
word  of  English,  nor  the  prince  one  word  of  Spanish,  i 
This  stage  in  the  life  of  Katherine  terminated  in  the  ; 
death  of  Prince  Arthur  through  the  plague.  Greatly 
grieved  herself,  the  princess  yet  hastens  to  the  side  of 
her  distracted  mother-in-law  Elizabeth  of  York,  her  true 
friend  whose  death  soon  after  that  of  this  idolised  son 
was  a  heavy  blow.  The  visit  concluded,  a  letter  is 
written  by  the  princess,  humbly  begging  that  his 
highness  would  arrange  for  her  return  to  her  own  i 
country,  and  allow  her  the  means  necessary  to  the  con-  | 
veying  to  Spain  of  herself  and  Spanish  suite.  The 
drama  of  her  life  begins  with  that  letter.  We  cannot 
find  in  all  the  history  of  Europe  a  pair  more  thoroughly 
matched  than  the  hard  father  and  father-in-law  of 
Katherine — a  pair  who  mounted  to  thrones  through 
the  right  of  succession  vested  in  their  queens — a  pair 
on  the  look-out  for  young  wives,  as  widowers  of  a  few 
weeks  ;  Fernando  marrying  a  mere  girl,  Henry  though 
he  followed  suit  being  repulsed  by  the  young  widowed 
Queen  of  Spain,  elder  sister  of  his  daughter-in-law 
Katherine.  They  were  a  pair  the  sordid  meanness  of 
whose  action  in  the  barter  of  this  child  is  worthy  of 
Shylock — a  meanness  evidenced  in  the  correspondence 
that  is  still  on  record.  Henry  was  much  exercised 
about  the  question  involved  in  Katherine's  return 
to  Spain.  The  ducats  of  his  daughter  were  within 
his  Highness'  coffers,  and  the  King  of  England  knew 
enough  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  feel  certain  that  the 
dower  and  Katherine  must  return  together.  Here  was 
a  dilemma  only  to  be  solved  after  various  tilts  over 
the  cash  by  the  contract  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Katherine  and  his  son  Henry — a  dispensa- 
tion having  been  applied  for  and  granted  by  the  Pope. 
Throughout  the  money  and  marriage  negotiations,  we 
are  told  by  the  chronicles,  Katherine  and  her  little 
household  had  not  a  shilling  and  were  suffering  the 
hardest  privations.  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  fuU 
filment  of  his  mercenary  speculation. 

In  the  early  period  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII., 
Katherine  appears  to  have  been  very  happy  ;  young, 
pretty,  intellectual,  queenly,  gentle  :  the  king's  fancy 
was  satisfied.  The  Court  was  the  centre  of  all  the 
best  intellect  of  the  period.  Erasmus  gives  us  a 
list  of  the  great  men  fostered  at  Henry's  Court 
when  Katherine  presided,  and  adds  that  the  Court 
ought  to  be  called  rather  "house  of  the  muses  than 
a  palace ".  Henry  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
Church  was  learned  In  a  way,  and  at  this  time  fond 
of  study.  The  Queen  indulged  in  none  of  the  festivities 
of  her  times— a  sure  road  to  the  hatred  of  a  Court. 
Erasmus  once  said  to  Henry,  *'  Your  noble  wife  spends 
the  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volumes  that  other 
princesses  occupy  in  cards  and  dice  ". 

In  these  days  as  reigning  queen  Katherine  re- 
membered and  sought  out  any  members  left  of  the 
family  of  the  unhappy  boy  Plantagenet  whose  end  she 
attributed  to  her  marriage  contract.  These  ladies  she 
honoured  with  her  special  friendship.  One  of  them,  the 
accomplished  Countess  of  Salisbury,  remained,  with 
the  nobility  of  her  race,  the  truest  friend  that  Katherine 
possessed  in  the  days  of  horror  which  succeeded.  We 
find  Erasmus  about  this  time  writing  "  What  household 
is  there  among  the  subjects  of  the  realm  that  can  offer 
an  example  of  such  devoted  wedlock  ?  "  The  birth  of 
a  son  was  the  climax  to  this  joy.  The  baptismal  cele- 
brations, splendid  and  public,  proved  however  too  much 
for  the  child,  whose  life  was  the  forfeit  some  days 
later.  Other  children  were  born ;  and  of  them  the 
Princess  Mary  alone  survived.  Shadows  seem  to 
come  over  the  home  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
child.  The  king's  deviations  were  Ifnown  at  Court. 
Katherine  whose  patience  equalled  her  love  knew  but 
quietly  endured  during  the  nine  years  of  scandal  in 
which  Mistress  Elizabeth  Blount— who  was  by  no 
means  the  first— set  Court  tongues  wagging  :  it  was  an 
affair  (historic,  her  son  having  been  publicly  received 
later  at  the  palace  and  invested  with  all  the  honours 
and  titles,  within  the  royal  gift.  Then  follows  a 
long  list  reaching  down  to  Mistress  Anne  Boylen 
whose  predecessor  in  the  royal  favour  happened  to 
be  her  sister  Mary  Boylen,  lady  in  waiting  upon  the 
Queen.  This  girl  appears  not  to  have  been  brazen 
like  Anne  nor  radically  wicked.     Katherine  pitied 
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ather  than  despised  her ;  kindly  taking  her,  while  her 
)wn  heart  ached  over  these  insults,  to  her  private  apart- 
nents,  there  to  reason  with  her  in  all  gentleness.  Mary 
Boylen,  much  affected,  confessed  her  fault,  and  asked 
)ermission  to  leave  the  Court,  the  queen  eventually 
irranging  a  marriage  for  her. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  perpetual  fete.  In  those 
unctions  held  at  Court  Anne  is  discovered,  diva  of  the 
cene,  she,  like  her  sister,  being  in  waiting  on  the 
jueen  or  the  king.  The  neglect  and  impertinences  to 
vhich  the  queen  was  subject  in  those  constant  revels, 
vhere  as  queen  she  must  be  present,  almost  pass  belief. 
!he  was  simply  ignored  by  the  king,  whose  open  admira- 
ion  for  Anne  Boylen  revolted  all  England  save  the  Court. 
\t  Greenwich  Palace,  "the  lady",  as  Anne  was 
sarcastically  named  outside  the  palace,  held  open  court 
n  defiance  of  the  queen.  Yet  in  the  years  of  Anne's 
ervice  Katharine  only  once  hinted  to  her  the  know- 
sdge  of  her  conduct  which  she  possessed,  at  a  game 
f  cards,  in  which  Anne's  hand  was  rich  in  kings,  the 
|ueen,  smiling,  remarked,  "The  king  favours  my  lady 
inne  ".  Chapuys,  the  imperial  ambassador  of  Spain, 
i/riting  to  Charles  V.  at  this  time  when  the  king's 
'scruples"  took  active  form,  says  "  People  say  that  it 
5  the  king's  evil  destiny  that  impels  him,  for  had  he 
s  he  asserts  only  attended  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
here  would  be  still  greater  affinity  to  contend  with  in 
his  intended  marriage  than  in  that  of  the  queen  his 
/ife."  The  people  indeed  always  made  the  cause  of 
he  queen  their  own  ;  they  loved  "  the  good  queen  ". 

In  the  ancient  monastery  of  Blackfriars  was  held 
he  Parliament  commonly  known  as  the  Black  Parlia- 
lent  appointed  to  try  the  cause  between  Henry  of 
England  and  Katherine  of  Spain  29  May,  1529. 
Jobody  imagined  that  Katherine  would  answer  the 
ummons,  but  she  came  dressed  in  queenly  robes, 
etermining  on  that  last  day  of  her  appearance  in  the 
;orld  as  queen  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  royal 
lescent.  The  herald-at-arms  cried  "  Say  Henry,  King 
f  England,  appear  before  your  judges ",  The  king 
tanding  replied  "Here  ".  Next  "  Say  Katherine,  Queen 
f  England,  appear  before  your  judges  ",  who  for  all 
2ply  and  with  severe  majesty  holds  up  a  parchment, 
igain  the  herald  cried  "Say  Katherine  Queen"  &c. 
nd  then  was  witnessed  that  scene  which  was 
eyond  all  calculation.  Katherine  in  that  moment 
Bit  that  this  tribunal  held  for  her  no  judge  but  her 
usband — no  appeal  but  his  will,  no  umpire  but  her  own 
onscience.  Oblivious  of  the  surroundings,  she  passed 
he  tribunal  and  falling  at  his  feet  which  she  kissed 
aised  her  face  to  the  king  to  implore  justice,  mercy  if 
ot  for  her  sake  at  least  for  the  sake  of  their  child, 
imotion  shook  that  alien  audience,  and  Henry  lifted 
is  wife.  The  Court  rose,  Cranmer's  theologians 
ave  that  which  Rome  and  the  humanity  of  Europe 
sfused.  The  divorce,  opposed  throughout  years  of 
rivation,  tears  and  prayer  by  this  mother,  a  suffer- 
ig  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal  night-mare,  that 
f  the  proposed  dishonour  to  her  dear  daughter  and 
erself,  had  come,  and  Katherine  survived  but  a  span 
he  ukase  and  last  outrage,  fn  the  ranks  of  eighty- 
ix  packed  theologians,  there  were  sixteen  just  men,  a 
"aitor  camp  once  beneficed  by  the  queen.  Feeling  the 
nd  approaching  the  queen  once  again  begged  one  last 
ivour  from  the  king.  To  be  allowed  to  see  and  bless 
er  child  before  death.  This  was  refused  and  then 
omes  her  deliverer  death.  Yet  even  in  this  hour 
vathprine  endeavoured  again  to  give  to  him  the  last  act 
f  her  life  in  a  broken  letter  in  which  she  remembers  him 
nly  as  the  husband  who  once  loved  her  :  blessing  him 
nd  pardoning,  she  asks  mercy  for  their  child.  She 
es  within  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough.  No  stone 
larks  her  grave  :  she  was  laid  between  two  pillars  on 
ne  north  side  of  the  choir.  Being  told  that  her  grave 
■as  unmarked,  Henry  said  "she  shall  have  the  finest 
lonument  in  England  ",  and  he  saved  the  church  for 
er  sake. 


MISS  SYRETT'S  PLAY. 

^T  is  Whitsuntide.     You,  reader,  who   have  just 
subsided  comfortably  into  a  railway-carriage,  pray 
rop  this  Review  as  soon  as  the  engine  whistles  its  way 
ut  of  the  terminus,  and  look  out  of  the  window,  I 


steadfastly,  until  the  green  fields  appear.  .  .  .  Now, 
what  have  you  seen?  Mile  after  mile  of  little  squalid 
houses  huddled  beneath  the  line,  most  of  them  having 
narrow,  walled  in  strips  of  mud— gardens — in  which 
ragged  and  dingy  linen  hangs  out  to  dry.  And,  beyond 
those  houses,  an  infinite  panorama  of  wretched 
chimney-pots  and  roofs,  topping,  presumably,  houses 
which  are  counterparts  of  those  immediately  beneath 
you.  An  infinite  panorama  of  meanness,  ugliness, 
hopeless  and  helpless  poverty.  .  .  .  And  now, 
if  the  sight  suggests  nothing  to  you,  resume  forthwith 
your  reading  of  this  Review.  But  it  is  probable  that 
you  are  lost  in  a  vague  pity  and  wonder — a  vague  pity 
for  all  these  fellow-creatures,  and  a  vague  wonder  how 
and  why  on  earth  they  continue  to  exist,  quietly, 
without  obvious  rebellion,  as  though  such  existence 
were  worthy  to  be  continued.  You  have  read,  now 
and  again,  of  some  hideous  act  of  violence  wreaked 
on  some  human  symbol  of  things  as  they  are. 
And  you  have  agreed  with  the  general  comments 
that  the  wretch  who  did  the  deed  must  un- 
doubtedly be  a  lunatic.  But,  in  your  present  mood, 
you  may  be  inclined  to  question  whether  you  can 
reconcile  with  sanity  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
majority.  How  is  it,  you  may  be  wondering,  that  these 
myriads  of  creatures,  starved  and  stunted,  deprived 
of  all  semblance  of  joy  in  life,  do  not  feel  themselves 
goaded  irresistibly  to  uprise,  and  to  defy  and  overturn  the 
injustice  of  society,  to  assert  and  win  for  themselves,  as 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  those  rights  from 
which  they  are  now  precluded  by  mere  accident  of 
birth  ?  And  perhaps,  casting  about  you,  you  will  come 
to  my  own  conclusion  that  it  is  stupidity,  a  lack  of 
imagination,  which  staves  off  such  an  upheaval.  These 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures  have  not  enough  imagina- 
tion to  be  envious  of  us,  cannot  conceive  for  them- 
selves another  life  than  that  which  they  are  lead- 
ing, and  so,  though  they  are  not  happy,  are  content 
— content  to  be  miserable.  A  little  more  alertness  of 
mind  in  them,  and  then — the  deluge  ?  You  remember, 
with  a  start,  that  we  are  educating  their  children,  com- 
pulsorily.  Themselves  are  slow  and  stupid,  but  their 
children  are  becoming  daily  sharper-witted.  When  all 
these  children  shall  have  grown  up,  having  a  keen 
sense  of  values,  being  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
injustice  of  Nature  and  the  injustice  of  Man,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  not  brutes  born  beneath  our  level,  but 
fellow-beings  whom  we  keep  down.  .  .  . 

At  present,  luckily  for  our  peace,  the  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent revolt  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  breasts  of  those 
well-bred  and  well-educated   young  women  who  by 
poverty  are  compelled  to  spend  their  lives  in  some  kind 
of  unattractive  drudgery,  and  are  thus  just  cut  off  from 
that  kind  of  easy  and  pleasant  life  which,  but  for  their 
poverty,  would  have  been  theirs.    Too  fastidious  to 
associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  class  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  too  poor  and  too  busy  to  associate 
on  any  terms  with  their  own  class  (even  if  their  own 
class  encouraged  them  at  all   to  do    so),  they  are 
peculiarly  stranded,  thrown  back  on  themselves  and 
on  the  contemplation  of  their  wretched  present  and 
future.    Having  little  or  no  chance  of  marriage,  they 
know  that  they  will  probably  go  down  to  their  graves 
without  ever  getting  off  the  miserable  path  which  they 
are  treading.    Between  them  and  their  graves  lies  one 
long,  bleak,  steep  vista  of  drudgery.     There  is  no 
apparent  escape  for  them  except  in  a  defiance  of  that 
moral  code  to  which  instinctively  they  cling.    In  such 
a  life  as  theirs,  in  such  bitterness  as  that  life  must 
foster  in  them,  what  material  for  a  modern  dramatist ! 
But  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Grundy,  and  their  kind,  will  none 
of  it.    They,  after  due  consideration,  point  out  to  us 
that  only  among  the  leisured  classes  are  possible  those 
spiritual  complications  which  are  the  stuff  of  drama:  the 
squalid  or  dowdy  toilers  have  no  time  for  such  nonsense. 
And  so  it  is  but  one  bashful  novice  in  dramaturgy.  Miss 
Netta  Syrett,  who  has  ventured  to  try  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  the  kind  of  life  which  I  have  described. 
Nor,  needless  to  say,  has  her  play  been  produced  by 
any  manager  as  a  possible  "commercial  asset".  But 
for  a  casual  jest  made   by   Mr.  George  Alexander 
to    amuse    the    Playgoers'    Club,    and    by  that 
Club's  committee  turned  to  serious  and  unexpected 
account,    "The   Finding   of  Nancy"   would  never, 
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probably,  have  been  produced  at  all.  All  thanks, 
therefore,  to  the  committee  of  the  Playgoers'  Club. 
For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  time  there  has 
been  nothing  on  the  stage  so  interesting,  so  impres- 
sive, so  poignant,  as  the  first  act  of  Miss  Syrett's  play. 
The  three  following  acts  were  not,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly  up  to  the  mark  which  Miss  Syrett  had  set  for 
herself;  but  that  first  act,  in  its  simple  strength,  is 
enough  to  make  her  in  my  eyes  a  more  important 
person  than  a  score  of  ordinary  fashionable  dramatists 
rolled  into  one. 

Nancy  Thistleton,  type-writer  ;  Isabel  Ferris,  teacher 
in  an  art-school  ;  both  of  them  well  brought  up,  young, 
pretty,  penniless  beyond  their  earnings,  and  almost 
friendless.  To  the  room  of  Nancy  comes  Isabel, 
neither  having  seen  the  other  for  some  months.  They 
have  tea  and  compare  notes.  Isabel  is  a  meek, 
acquiescent  creature,  who  sadly  accepts  things  as  they 
are.  Nancy  is  high-spirited,  romantic,  angry  that 
things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  She  is  appalled 
by  the  facts  of  her  life,  of  her  friend's  life,  of  the  lives 
led  by  hundreds  of  girls  like  them.  Deliberately  she 
enumerates  these  facts,  sums  them  up,  and  passes  on 
them  the  judgment  of  her  heart's  despair.  Her  friend 
can  plead  nothing  in  extenuation  ;  she  is  bewildered  at 
hearing  spoken  what  she  knows  to  be  the  very 
truth  ;  she  can  only  entreat  Nancy  to  acquiesce 
as  she  does,  not  to  do  anything  wrong.  She  knows 
that  there  is  a  man,  a  journalist,  who  often  comes  to 
Nancy's  rooms,  gives  her  little  presents,  takes  her  to 
theatres.  Has  he  offered  to  marry  her  ?  No,  he  is  a 
married  man.  Isabel  is  troubled.  Nancy  reassures 
her  :  she  will  do  nothing  wrong  ;  but  why  should  she 
give  up  seeing  this  man  ?  He  loves  her,  she  likes 
him.  He  is  the  one  friend  she  has — the  one  ray  of 
light  in  her  life.  Isabel  argues,  persuades  her  that 
it  is  wrong  and  dangerous  to  see  him.  Nancy 
promises,  at  length,  to  see  him  no  more.  But 
fate  decrees  otherwise.  The  man  comes,  and  she 
sees  him.  He  has  been  offered  an  appointment  in 
Vienna.  It  is  his  duty  to  accept  it.  He  longs  to 
refuse  it,  to  stay  here  in  London.  Only,  he  will  not 
stay  as  a  mere  friend  ;  he  loves  her  too  much  for  that. 
Her  whole  nature  shrinks  from  his  proposal.  She  is 
not  angry,  she  understands  ;  but  he  must  go.  The 
door  closes  after  him,  and  down  she  sits  before  her 
type-writer.  She  strikes  a  few  keys,  and  then,  with  a 
sob,  rushes  to  the  door,  calling  her  lover  back. 

That  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  first  act,  which,  as 
filled  in  by  Miss  Syrett  with  dialogue  of  amazing  force 
and  naturalness,  gives  one  the  impression  (so  rare  in 
the  theatre)  of  something  that  really  matters,  some- 
thing that  is  in  direct  relation  to  a  general  reality.  I 
wish  Miss  Syrett  had  left  that  scene  to  stand  by 
itself — a  tranche  de  la  vie.  Of  course  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  satisfying.  We  should  have  wanted 
to  know  what  happened  after  this  prelude  to  a  new 
life.  But  that  would  have  been  much  better  than 
knowing  what,  according  to  Miss  Syrett,  actually  did 
happen.  Doubtless,  in  her  heart.  Miss  Syrett  was 
anxious  to  keep  her  drama  on  the  plane  of  simple  and 
significant  sincerity  in  which  she  had  begun  It.  Only, 
she  succumbed  to  the  base  fear  of  being  thought  not  to 
know  anything  about  "  the  requirements  of  the  stage  ". 
And  so  off  she  whisked  her  three  characters  to  the  Riviera, 
and  there  commingled  them  with  a  whole  crowd  of  other, 
mostly  irrelevant,  characters,  and  invented  a  great 
many  possible  but  not  inevitable  circumstances,  and  led 
up  to  a  mild  coup  de  thcMtre  for  the  close  of  the  third 
act,  and  a  conventional  happy  ending  for  the  last  act, 
ct  patati  et  patata.  Mixed  up  with  these  devices  there 
is  still  plenty  of  good  work,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act.  But  the  general  impression  is  of  a 
decline  into  theatricals.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
re-write  Miss  Syrett's  last  three  acts  for  her.  But  I 
may,  without  impertinence,  suggest  to  her  that,  if  she 
ever  re-write  them  for  herself,  she  will  find  plenty  of  the 
right  material  in  a  conflict  of  Nancy's  natural  respect 
for  the  moral  code  and  her  delight  in  her  emancipation 
from  the  life  she  had  been  leading.  This  would  be  a 
confiict  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  "  Evelyn  Innes  "  ; 
and  its  close  would,  perhaps,  have  to  be  similar  to  tiie 
close  of  that  one.  But  no  matter.  In  any  art,  only  a 
weakling  need  fear  to  do  what  has  been  done  before. 


And  Miss  Syrett  is  no  weakling  except  when  she  tries, 
as  in  the  last  three  acts,  to  beat  the  weaklings  on  their 
own  ground. 

Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite,  who  appeared  as  Nancy, 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Miss  Syrett,  and  Miss 
Syrett  ought  to  reciprocate  the  emotion.  Miss 
Braithwaite's  whole  performance  was  admirable  in  its 
simple  and  sincere  power.  The  part  of  Isabel  fell  to 
Miss  Madge  Mcintosh,  another  actress  who  has  intel- 
ligence and  sensibility  as  well  as  charm.  Mr.  Aubrey 
Smith,  in  manner  and  costume,  was  more  like  a  cavalry 
officer  than  an  obscure  journalist.  He  came  amiss  in 
the  milieu  of  the  play.    But  he  did  his  best.  Max. 


ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH  AND  AMERICAN. 

'T'HREE  great  insurance  offices  have  recently  issued 
their   reports   for   igoi.      The    Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  is  the  most  prominent  as  a  Fire 
Insurance  company,  although  it  also  does  Life  A-s- 
surance  and  Annuity  business.    Quantity  rather  than 
quality  is  the  characteristic  of  its  Fire  department. 
A  premium  income  of  ^^i, 788, 200  places  it  second 
(or    is    it   third  ?)   anTong   the    Fire   offices   of  the 
country,  but  the  losses  amounted  to  about  65  per  cent.  , 
of  the  premiums,  the  expenses  to  32  per  cent,  and 
the  trading  profit  to  3  per  cent.    In  producing  such 
diminutive  profits,  following  an  actual  trading  loss  of 
li  per  cent,  in  1899  the  directors  must  have  feelings 
akin  to  those  of  the  punctilious  Greek,  who  at  the  • 
funeral  of  his  infant  daughter  apologised  for  bringing  . 
out  so  small  a  corpse  before  so  large  a  crowd.   Branches  ! 
in  the  colonies  and  the  United  States  are  of  little  use 
when  the  profits  of  the  home  business  are  used  to  pay  ' 
the  losses  of  the  foreign  departments.    Of  course  we  ' 
have  the  usual  story  told  at  the  meeting  of  bad  years, 
great  competition,  increase  of  rates,  and  revision  of 
business,  but  these  assurances  that  the  stable  door  has 
been  shut  now  that  the  steed  has  been  stolen  do  not 
seem  to  improve  the  dividends  and  at  any  rate  scarcely  j 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  management.  ; 

The  Life  Department  of  the  company  is  relatively  ) 
sm.all  and  is  managed  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way.  ; 
The  bonus  has  been  at  the  rate  of  355.  per  cent,  per 
annum   for  many  years   past   and   especially  under  i 
Endowment  Assurance  policies,  the  Liverpool  holds 
its  own  with  the  best  of  its  competitors.    The  company 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  offices  which 
are  most  prominent  as  Fire  offices  are  not  the  best  for 
Life  assurance. 

The  report  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  is  of 
exceptional  interest  on  account  of  the  references  it 
contains  to  the  septennial  valuation  as  at  the  end  of 
1901.    It  is  well  known  that  the  institution  charges  1 
very  low  rates  of  premium  and  reserves  the  surplus  for  | 
those  who  survive  until  the  premiums  paid  accumulated 
at  4  per  cent,  amount  to  the  sum  assured.    Under  such 
a  system  the  adoption  of  4  per  cent,  in  valuing  the  i 
liabilities  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  appropriate  even 
when  other  offices  wete  valuing  at  3  or  2^  per  cent.  [ 
In  1894  however  3!,  per  cent,  was  adopted  and  now  for  1 
all  policies  except  those  that  have  been  long  in  force 
the   rate   of  interest   assumed  is  3  per  cent.     This  1 
is  a  significant  indication  of  strength  and  prosperity.  \ 
Until  the  full  valuation  returns  are  published  it  would  ; 
however  be  premature  to  comment  on  the  results  of 
the  past  seven  years. 

Of  1901  there  is  a  good  report  to  give.  The  new 
business  is  larger  than  usual,  and  the  expenses  are  at 
a  very  low  rate.  The  company  is  one  of  those  well- 
managed  offices  which  decline  to  pay  heavily  for  the  | 
introduction  of  business,  and  such  offices  are  obviously 
the  best  for  intending  policy-holders  to  select.  I 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  1 
is  a  serious  matter,  but  it  is  one  over  which  the 
managers  have  little  control.    In  1895  the  return  was 

4.9.  per  cent,  in  1901   it  was  ;^'3  17^.  6d.    The  1 
important  thing  to  notice  however  is  that  the  rate  of 
interest  exceeds  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities  ^ 
by  a  much  larger  amount  than  was  the  case  seven  years  [ 
ago.    It  is  the  difference  between  the  rates  assumed 
and  earned  that  constitutes  surplus  and  consequently 
in  this  connexion  the  position  of  the  institution  is 
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better  than  when  the  funds  were  yielding  a  higher  rate 
of  interest. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  about 
the  Mutual  of  New  York.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
its  managers  it  is  a  huge  success.  The  ideal  of 
bigness  was  adopted  some  years  ago,  and  it  has 
become  big,  amazingly  big,  since  it  possesses  funds 
o(  ^72,000,000.  About  fifteen  years  since,  after 
many  protests  against.  Tontine  Bonus  policies  it 
adopted  the  Tontine  system  and  practically  the 
Pontine  system  only.  It  used  to  be  managed  with 
-emarkable  economy,  and  now  it  is  conspicuous 
'or  a  terribly  high  expenditure.  We  believe  the 
fast  changes  that  have  come  about  have  been 
Tiade  very  deliberately  and  that  the  objects  aimed  at 
lave  been  accomplished.  But  why  choose  such 
jbjects  ?  Magnitude  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  members 
jf  this  Mutual  company.  Economy  is  undoubtedly 
setter  than  extravagance  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
hat  the  Tontine  bonus  system  is  advantageous  to 
)olicy-hoIders  as  a  whole.  We  have  often  shown  that 
t  is  bad  and  inequitable,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
ipirit  of  Mutual  Life  assurance. 

The  Mutual  however  knows  how  to  sell  its  policies, 
he  process  is  a  very  expensive  one,  but  the  managers 
ire  reconciled  to  that,  and  were  the  policies  much  worse 
han  they  are,  and  they  are  steadily  getting  worse  so 
ar  as  bonuses  are  concerned,  they  would  still  be  sold 
o  the  extent  of  ;^4o,ooo,ooo  a  year  or  more. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  Ritz,  Paris,  9  May,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence 
n  the  Saturday  Review  upon  "Girls'  Books".  I 
uppose  all  women  remember  the  mawkish  twaddle 
hey  waded  through  in  their  young  days,  and  would  be 
;lad  to  hear  of  a  change  in  this  style  of  literature  for 
heir  own  little  girls.  But  if  girls  were  to  have  nothing 
'Ut  "Boys'  Books"  for  the  future,  would  they  not 
row  up  even  more  hoydenish,  blustering,  and  manly 
han  numbers  of  the  rising  generation  are  already  ?  I 
ave  hideous  visions  of  the  unappetising  "out-door" 
oung  Englishwoman — that  one  sees  frequently  even 
ow  ! — being  Increased  by  thousands,  until  the  tradl- 
■on  of  feminine  attraction  becomes  a  far-away  echo  of 
ie  past  !  Think  of  all  those  red  faces  and  coarse 
ands  !  crude  movements  and  ungracious  lines  being 
lultlplled  !  It  Is  a  nightmare  !  I  am  far  from  saying 
lat  "Boys'  Books"  used  exclusively  would  Inevitably 
duse  this  effect,  but  It  is  possible  the  tendency  might 
e  that  way.  Could  not  a  juste  milieu  be  arrived  at  in 
hich  all  the  breezy  open-air  freshness  of  the  "  Boys'  " 
00k  could  be  combined  with  some  Inspiration  to  grow 
p  into  a  charming  and  refined  woman  ?  Perhaps  I  ask 
npossibilities.  The  times  are  for  rush  and  push,  and 
le  young  woman  who  could  hustle  others  in  a  crowd 
nd  who  feels  perfectly  at  home  in  the  wearing  of 
Imost  men's  clothes  would  have  more  chance  in  the 
§;ht  for  life.    But  there  are  still  some  other  classes 

ft  in  England  who  do  not  have  to  combat — and  may 
ot  these  be  considered  also  ?  There  are  two  obvious 
, ;asons  for  the  writing  of  literature  for  the  young. 
,  ither  the  book  has  no  ultimate  end  In  view,  merely  to 
jnuse  for  the  moment,  or  It  has  the  intention  to  Inspire 
ji  ideal  in  the  youthful  mind.  A  girls'  book  to  me 
liould  not  be  branded  "A  Book  for  Girls",  but  on 
nishing  its  last  chapter,  the  little  maiden  should  feel 
le  wanted  to  be  just  as  straight  and  open,  and  honour- 
ole  and  simple  as  a  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  remain, 
!  hen  she  grew  up,  a  refined,  dainty,  fascinating 
I  Oman. 

Oh  !  those  four  last  words  !  What  a  field  of  thought 
ley  open  to  one  In  the  bringing  up  of  girls  !  I  must 
op  or  my  pen  would  run  away  with  me. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Elinor  Glyk, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Winterwell  Road,  Brixton  Mill,  S.W. 

13  May,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  opinions  of 
your  correspondents  respecting  "  boys'  books  for 
girls  ",  and  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  add  mine  to  them. 

When  seven  years  old  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
bound  volume  of  "The  Boy's  Own  Paper",  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  I  never  missed  the  annual 
volume.  I  absolutely  revelled  in  the  stories  and  read 
them  through  and  through.  For  the  ordinary  books 
for  girls  I  cared  nothing.  By  all  means  let  the  girls 
read  boys'  books.  I  do  not  mean  that  kind  in  which 
the  "brave  boy"  performs  half  a  dozen  marvellous 
actions  in  as  many  minutes,  but  stories  of  exploration 
and  adventure  which  awaken  an  interest  in  geography, 
and  are  indeed  a  geographical  education  in  them- 
selves. I  know  from  experience  what  a  pleasure  It  is 
to  be  learning  In  the  geography  lesson  about  a  foreign 
island  or  town  where  took  place  some  stirring  event 
related  in  a  favourite  story. 

Surely  it  Is  a  much  more  healthy  form  of  recreation 
for  a  girl  to  read  a  breezy  sea  story,  a  modern  tale  of 
adventure,  or  even  a  boys'  school  story,  than  to  fill  her 
head  with  the  false  sentiment  and  often  impossible 
ideas  contained  In  many  of  the  stories  for  girls. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Maude  Lanyon. 


PROVINCIALISM  IN  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  30  April,  1902. 
Sir, — May  there  not  be  a  danger  in  leaving  educa- 
tional affairs  very  largely  to  local  management  ?  Will 
not  the  applications  of  education  be  allowed  to  over- 
shadow its  principles  in  many  cases?  To  encourage 
each  locality  to  set  up  the  schools  It  thinks  It  needs  is  to 
run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  cotton  education  for  Lanca- 
shire and  a  woollen  education  for  Yorkshire.  Surely 
the  principles  underlying  real  education  are  capable  of 
universal  application  and  though  technical  institutes  may 
— and  should — specialise  according  to  local  Industries, 
educational  effort  outside  these  Institutes  should  be  on 
general  and  not  on  local  and  merely  utilitarian  lines. 
Particularly  should  this  be  the  case  with  the  training 
of  teachers — a  work  which,  though  possibly  financed 
by  local  authorities,  should  be  carried  out  in  connexion 
with  universities — bodies  essentially  non-local  in  their 
conceptions,  and  scientific  rather  than  empirical  in  their 
methods.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 

[With  Mr.  Adkins'  main  position  we  entirely  agree  ; 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bill  provides  for 
confirmation  of  every  local  scheme  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  should  prevent  undue  specialism 
while  leaving  scope  for  elasticity  and  local  diversity, — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

"CLASSICAL   METRES   IN  ENGLISH." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  May,  1902. 

Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Woollett  for  his 
information  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review "  criticism  of  Mitford's  book,  and  the 
original  publication  of  Goldsmith's  paper  on  "Versi- 
fication ".  This  paper,  I  may  add,  does  not  appear 
among  "  Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  "  (1765),  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  reprinted  in  his  "Miscellaneous 
Essays  ". 

In  my  former  letter,  by  an  unaccountable  pen-slip, 
1733  Instead  of  1737  was  given  as  the  publication  date 
of  "An  Introduction  of  the  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
Measures  into  British  Poetry".  The  latter  Is  the 
correct  date,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  book  referred  to 
by  Professor  Mayor  ;  it  contains  versions  of  two  of 
Vergil's  Eclogues,  as  well  as  one  original  piece,  all  In 
hexameters.  From  1737  to  1773  I  am  unable  to  find 
that  any  pseudo-classical  verse  was  published.  In 
1773  Herries  and  Tucker  Issued  the  books  mentioned  in 
my  previous  note.  Herries  has  one  or  two  hexameter 
lines,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  sapphics  ;  they  are  framed 
on  a  basis  of  accent,  not  of  quantity.    He  seems  to 
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have  read  Latin  verse  purely  by  accent,  and  to  have 
thought  it  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  same  accentual 
structure  in  English.  Tucker's  attempt — confined  to 
hexameters — is  much  more  thoroughgoing,  and  deals 
with  quantity  as  well  as  accent.  May  not  Goldsmith 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  one  or  both  of  these 
writers,  and  seen  their  verses  in  manuscript?  If  not, 
I  do  not  know  to  what  "several  late  specimens"  of 
hexameters  and  sapphics  he  can  allude,  but  should  be 
glad  if  any  correspondent'  can  throw  further  light  on 
the  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  S.  Omond. 


"  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  3  May  contains  a  review  of 
"  English  Water-Colour  "  under  the  misleading  title  of 
"  The  Three-Colour  Process  ".  Towards  the  end  of  the 
article  the  writer  says  "We  trust  we  have  not  mis- 
described  the  limits  of  the  process",  i.e.  the  process 
employed  (presumably)  in  "English  Water-Colour". 
This  impels  me  to  request  you  kindly  to  grant  me  suffi- 
cient space  to  point  out  that  your  contributor  has  dis- 
tinctly misdescribed  the  limits  of  the  process.  Not  one 
of  the  coloured  illustrations  in  "  English  Water- 
Colour "  has  been  reproduced  by  the  "three-colour 
process  ".  Nearly  all  of  them  involved  the  employment 
of  from  five  to  seven  blocks,  and  consequently  of  from 
five  to  seven  colours  and  from  five  to  seven  printings. 
Artists  are  generally  extremely  difficult  to  please  in  all 
that  concerns  the  reproduction  of  their  work  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  lively  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
possess  letters  containing  expressions  of  unqualified 
approval  of  the  reproductions  in  "  English  Water- 
Colour"  from  artists  whose  drawings  are  illustrated. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Holme, 
Editor  of  "The  Studio  ". 

fWe  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Holme's  more  exact  de- 
scription of  his  process,  though  he  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  he  uses  the  fallacious  photographic  three- 
colour  process  and  then  corrects  by  additional  printings, 
or  uses  five  to  seven  photographic  colour-screens.  The 
point  of  theoretical  interest  is  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
three  primaries  as  a  basis  are  thrown  over.  In  practice 
seven  printings  for  a  water-colour  of  delicate  gradations 
would  be  far  from  facsimile.  It  should  be  added  that  a 
confusion  in  the  text  of  the  notice  assigned  to  the 
ordinary  three-colour  process  a  printing  in  black  for 
tone  which  belongs  not  to  it  but  to  the  theoretically 
perfect  but  unmanageable  three-colour  process. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY— AN  ERRATUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Morland,  Chislett  Road, 

West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

10  May,  1902. 
Sir, — The  word  iron  in  line  37,  col.  2,  p.  598,  should 
read  mclal.    It  was  so  in  my  draft,  but  the  mistake 
arose  in  copying  and  escaped  me  in  the  proof. 

Yours  faithfully, 

SiLVANus  P.  Thompson. 


GOOD    WORK    AT    ALL  HALLOWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  7  May,  1902. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  enlist,  through  your  columns, 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  your  readers  in  my  project 
for  the  erection  of  a  Men's  Shelter  at  All  Hallows,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  compelled,  through  small- 
ness  of  means,  to  come  to  the  City  by  the  early  work- 
men's trains,  and  have  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  longer 
before  their  places  of  business  open  ? 

¥oT  the  past  three  years  All  Hallows  Church  has 
been  opened  daily,  from  6.30  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  women  and  girls  similarly  situated. 
The  church  is  warmed  and  lighted  ;  books  are  pro- 
vided ;  sewing  is  permitted  ;  an  organ  recital  is  given 
every  morning,  and  a  service  is  held  daily  ^t  8  A.M. 


The  average  attendance  is  about  250.  Last  August  I 
erected  a  tent  in  the  churchyard  for  the  men,  and  the 
attendances  up  to  last  Easter  were  12,000.  The  men 
keenly  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  rest  and  shelter, 
and  join  with  evident  pleasure  in  the  daily  service  held 
at  7.30  a.m. 

I  am  now  about  to  commence  building  a  permanent 
structure  in  place  of  the  tent.  The  total  cost  will  be 
;!^i,2oo  towards  which  I  haye  received,  in  cash  and 
promises,  ;^85o.  I  should  esteem  it  a  courtesy  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  make  known  my  needs,  and  to  ask 
for  help  towards  the  ^£^350  still  required  to  complete 
what  is  really  a  unique  effort,  not  merely  parochial,  but 
of  general  benefit  to  the  working  classes  employed  in 
the  City  of  London,  who  reside  in  the  different  parishes 
and  districts  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  metropolis. 

Cheques  and  postal  orders  (crossed  Bank  of  Scotland, 
All  Hallows  Men's  Shelter)  may  be  addressed  to  me  at 
5  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.,  and  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Montague  Fowler,  Rector. 

[We  cannot  imagine  a  social  scheme  more  practical 
or  more  deserving  of  support.  The  iconoclasts,  clerical 
and  other,  who  would  destroy  our  City  churches  might 
consider  to  advantage  the  work  Mr.  Fowler  is  doing. — 
Ed.  S.  R.l   

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  14  May,  1902. 
Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  suggest  that  in  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  I 
stated  that  "  the  aim  of  schools  was  to  make  citizens 
not  Christians ".  This  is  not  accurate.  What  I  did 
say  was  that  "the  aim  of  schools  was  to  make  citizens 
not  Churchmen  ".  I  would  add  that  this  correction  is 
important  because  a  Churchman  is  not  necessarily  a 
Christian  and  a  Christian  is  not  necessarily  a  Church- 
man. Yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Griffith. 


THE  DANGER  TO   ENGLISH  SHIPPING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  3  May,  1902. 

Sir,— Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  upon  the  Morgan 
Shipping  Combine  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  last,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was 
"not  a  Government  combination  .  .  .  but  simply  a 
combination  of  foreign  capitalists  "  and  on  this  plea 
of  its  being  a  wciw-Government  movement  appeared  to 
deprecate  any  discussion  on  the  matter  in  the  House. 

Surely  this  is  merely  to  play  with  words.  Let  us 
have  no  self-deception  over  the  real  issues.  This  is 
emphatically,  though  as  yet  only  secretly,  a  Govern- 
ment movement.  Why  did  the  Leyland  line  capitulate 
so  hurriedly  without  even  a  struggle?  Because  its 
business  directors  knew  well  enough  that  behind  the 
shadow  of  Morgan  competition  (which  possibly,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  they  could  have  faced)  lay  the 
substance  of  something  far  more  formidable— viz.  the 
certain  prospect  of  having  to  face  not  merely  a  rival 
American  company  but  also  the  American  Government — 
which  most  certainly  if  it  cannot  achieve  its  aim.s  by 
other  means  will  not  hesitate  once  more  to  use  bounties 
and  subsidies  to  foster  its  own  shipping  trade  and  to 
ruin  ours. 

The  same  fact  has  no  doubt  presented  Itself  to  the 
White  Star  Company  directors  ;  or  they  too  would 
hardly  have  signed  away  their  Engli,sh  birthright  even 
for  ^9,000,000  in  gold  let  alone  ;^9, 000,000  not  in  gold. 

If  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  see  this  he  must  be  blind  ; 
If  he  does  see  this  his  words  are  hardly  ingenuous. 
At  all  events  do  not  let  us,  the  public  at  large,  try  to 
soothe  ourselves  Into  slumber  over  so  grave  a  crisis  by 
murmuring  the  old  shibboleths  as  to  "  free  "  competi- 
tion between  rival  Individuals  or  rival  companies  and 
the  blessings  of  laissez  falre.  It  is  a  case  simply 
of  rival  individuals  or  rival  companies  here  ;  and  a 
policy  of  laissez  falre  may  spell  our  ruin. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anti-Shibboleth. 


17  May,  1902 
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AMERICA:  THE  GREAT  DELUSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Quebec,  March  1902. 
Sir, — It  seems  utterly  hopeless  to  ask  an  Englishman 
to  surrender  his  fondest  delusion  —  his  simple  and 
child-like  belief  in  the  disinterested  love  of  his  "  dear 
cousins  "  across  the  Atlantic.  Where  many  unfriendly 
actions  have  taught  no  lesson  words  may  be  futile  but 
as  I  see  that  correspondents  who  know  from  experi- 
ence, are  trying,  through  your  columns,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  stay-at-home  Britons  to  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  add 
my  testimony  in  the  hope  that  through  many  witnesses 
the  truth  may  be  established. 

In  the  United  States,  England  and  indeed  the 
British  Empire  is  singled  out  from  all  other  nations 
for  abuse  and  contumely.  Every  flag  is  welcome 
to  fly  there  except  the  Union  Jack,  that  alone  is  torn 
down,  and  made  the  occasion  of  insulting  displays  of 
Anglophobia.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  a 
"flag-incident"  of  one  sort  or  another.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  in  the  very  Hall  of  Congress,  adorned  with 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  a  senator  ordered  the  one  small 
British  ensign  to  be  removed,  and  because  there  was 
not  time  for  that,  it  was  carefully  covered  up  that  the 
eyes  of  the  assembling  people  might  not  be  off'ended 
by  the  sight  of  it.  Lovers  of  Americans  say  that  the 
ever-recurring  "flag-incidents"  are  due  to  the  rabble. 
Except  in  the  sense  that  the  rabble  have  much  influence 
with  the  Senators,  the  epithet  would  not  be  held  to 
apply  in  this  case.  The  Canadian  flag  on  the  borders 
of  Alaska  was  torn  down  by  a  man  holding  a  semi- 
official position  not  long  ago,  and  a  fevj  days  later  a 
string  of  British  flags  hanging  over  the  Canadian 
exhibit  at  the  Buffalo  Fair  was  lowered  by  a  man  in 
authority.  These  incidents  were  not  the  outcome  of 
a  momentary  irritation  against  Great  Britain,  but  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Union  Jack 
acts  like  the  traditional  red  rag. 

Of  course  during  the  war,  things  have  been  made 
unpleasant  for  the  Canadians  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  sojourning  across  the  border.  I  had  five 
acquaintances  living  in  different  parts  of  the  States, 
and  each  one  wrote  me  that  he  dared  not  hang  out 
his  flag  on  the  occasion  of  a  British  victory.  One 
placed  it  inside  his  window,  and  was  requested  to 
remove  it,  or  take  the  risk  of  having  the  glass  broken. 
These  are  personal  notes,  but  the  trampling  and  burn- 
ing of  the  British  flag  is  a  common  occurrence,  and 
always  arouses  popular  enthusiasm. 

Now  as  regards  the  war,  Canada  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  Yankee  tourists  every  summer,  and 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  are  pro-Boers,  more  or 
less  violent.  The  attacks  on  the  British  conduct  of  the 
campaign  in  the  press  and  in  magazines  have  been  quite 
as  abominable  as  the  majority  of  those  circulated  in 
France  and  Germany.  Many  such  articles  have  been 
quoted,  and  must  have  been  read  in  England,  but  the 
average  Englishman  simply  disbelieves,  and  straight- 
way forgets  all  about  it,  whereas  a  milder  expression  of 
opinion  from  a  German  would  be  remembered  and 
resented.  Englishmen  would  be  naturally  indignant 
with  us  if  we  refused  to  credit  the  present  hostility  of 
the  Germans,  though  we  may  never  have  been  in 
Germany,  nor  read  a  single  German  newspaper.  On 
our  side  we  contend  that  the  animosity  of  the  Americans 
is  quite  as  clearly  proved.  There  is  the  less  excuse  for 
the  United  States  in  that  the  people  can  read  vindica- 
tions of  the  character  of  our  army,  and  certified  reports 
in  their  own  language,  and  discover  the  truth  if  they 
wish,  while  the  lower  class  of  Germans  and  French  have 
to  accept  a  translation  inspired  by  a  Dr.  Leyds.  The 
United  States,  for  nearly  four  years,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  similar,  but  much  less  serious  war,  and  shriek  at 
us  for  the  very  things  which  they  themselves  are  doing, 
and— concealing.  Throughout  the  war  British  victories 
have  been  denied  or  minimised,  and  reverses  printed  in 
huge  type  with  exaggerated  details,  to  be  read  with 
satisfaction  in  a  thousand  homes.  The  wildest  stories 
from  Boer  sources  have  been  received  without  question 
all  over  the  country,  while  certain  American  corre- 
spondents with  our  forces,  who  have  ventured  to  praise 
the  British  army  or  British  justice,  have  been  sneered  at 


as  "pro-British",  and  their  later  articles  are  unread 
because  they  are  considered,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
false. 

If  I  could  supply  a  few  Englishmen  with  copies  of  a 
popular  paper  called  the  "  Expansionist  "  it  might  open 
their  eyes  a  little.  It  represents  the  movement  in  the 
United  States  which  is  a  long-conceived,  and  patiently 
plotted  scheme — i.e.  Pan-Americanism.  That  movement 
began  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  lingland  was 
good  enough  to  look  on  complacently  at  the  pre- 
arranged swallowing  up  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
The  remaining  islands  and  Greenland  are  to  follow  by 
purchase  or  annexation  ;  the  vast  territories  north  of 
Canada  are  now  being  surveyed  by  American  sailors 
and  engineers  ;  South  America  and  Mexico  are  expected 
to  acquiesce  quietly,  or  to  work  out  their  destiny  con- 
veniently under  the  protection  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  then  Canada,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  will  be  absorbed. 
And  be  sure  that  the  Americans  are  far  more  earnestly 
alert  about  this  than  most  British  statesmen  are  about 
the  Federation  of  our  glorious  Empire. 

It  may  interest  the  English  educationalist  to  know 
that  toys  and  games,  illustrating  the  oppression  of  the 
Boers,  and  attractively  bound  books,  filled  from  cover 
to  cover  with  wretched  trash  directed  against  England 
from  the  time  of  "  our  sacred  struggle  for  liberty  "  down 
to  the  atrocities  of  the  concentration  camps  in  South 
Africa,  were  sent  over  to  dealers  in  Canada,  and  as 
gifts  in  large  quantities  at  Christmas.  I  believe  the 
same  kind  of  thing  occurred  in  France,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  English  paper  which  published  the  story 
a  reprehensible  manner  of  imparting  current  history 
to  children,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  regarded  in  a 
tenderly  humorous  light,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
books  and  other  things  were  "  made  in  America  ". 

The  flooding  of  the  country  with  American  litera- 
ture (?)  of  this  and  other  kinds  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
which  it  is  already  too  late  to  remedy,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  some  future  emergency  to  have  exercised  a 
more  pernicious  influence  than  we  know  of  now.  In 
passing,  I  may  say  that  thousands  of  Canadians,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  never  see 
an  English  newspaper  or  illustrated  weekly  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  get  their  impressions  of  men  and 
things  at  "  home  "  by  way  of  New  York.  Very  often  a 
totally  diff'erent  colour  is  given  to  cablegrams  and  press 
reports  in  transit,  and  the  large  majority  in  Canada 
have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  statement,  though  they  certainly  regard  any 
startling  announcement  with  suspicion. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  delusion 
is  the  belief  entertained  apparently  by  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Englishmen  that  America  is  grateful, 
and  will  tangibly  show  her  gratitude,  for  our  attitude 
during  the  Spanish  War,  or  for  removing  all  hindrances 
to  the  building  of  the  canal,  &c.  &c.  Was  she  grate- 
ful when  England  bestowed  upon  her  two  valuable 
slices  of  Canada  ?  What  compensation  has  England 
ever  received  for  services  rendered  ?  Americans  have 
no  respect  whatever  for  England,  and  it  is  small 
matters  for  wonder,  when  one  continually  hears  of  the 
absurd  "gush",  and  sickening  sentimentality  (on  the 
British  side  alone)  which  mark  almost  every  reference 
to  the  "great  American  people".  The  truth  of  the 
"  One  People  "  theory  amounts  to  this.  Eliminate  the 
language,  and  the  nations  are  foreigners  indeed. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  small  section  of 
cultured  Americans  who  are  attached  to  England,  but 
they  are  politically  of  no  importance,  and  do  not  in  any 
way  represent  the  nation.  Yankees  are  taking  up  land 
and  crowding  into  Canada.  They  do  not  become 
British  subjects.  Surely  the  nation  will  wake  up  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  realise  that  Canada  is  of  intrinsic 
value  to  the  Empire.  Many  Canadians  are  to  blame  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  but  the  mis- 
takes began  with  England,  and  the  remedy  must  come 
from  the  motherland.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  given  to  American  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  Canada  just  now,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  I  feel  sure  British  assistance  would  be  pre- 
ferred if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  from  the  Imperial 
standpoint  it  is  our  only  safeguard. 

.  A  Canadian. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE   CHURCH   AND  NONCONFORMITY. 
(First  Notice) 

"  Godly  Union  and  Concord  :  Sermons  preached 
mainly  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  Fraternity."  By  H.  Hensley  Henson. 
London  :  Murray.    1902.    6s.  net. 

*'  Cross-Bench  Views  of  Current  Church  Questions." 
By  H.  Hensley  Henson.  London  :  Arnold.  1902. 
I2S.  6d. 

THE  subject  of  reunion  has  been  much  before  us 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  Canon  Henson's 
two  books  are  part  of  the  not  inconsiderable  literature 
which  it  has  called  forth.  The  title  of  the  first-named 
sufficiently  explains  itself:  the  second  consists  of  some 
sixteen  occasional  papers,  more  than  half  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  bearing  in  some  degree  upon 
the  same  general  theme.  Speaking  of  the  two  books  as 
a  whole,  we  may  say  at  once  that  there  is  much  in 
them  which  is  attractive  and  valuable.  If  Mr. 
Henson  is  sometimes  unbalanced  and  self-assertive, 
there  is  an  ingenuousness  about  his  sallies  which  does 
much  to  disarm  criticism.  He  never  consciously  shirks 
difficulties,  and  we  hold  that  his  courageous  and  out- 
spoken attempts  to  deal  with  modern  critical  questions, 
and  to  distinguish  between  what  is  strictly  historic  in 
the  Bible  narratives  and  what  cannot  be  so  considered 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  even  where  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  follow  him  in  his  conclusions.  The  sermons 
as  a  whole  are  full  of  interest,  and  often  rise  to  a  strain 
of  genuine  eloquence.  In  these  days  of  slovenly  pre- 
paration and  careless  finish,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
preacher  who  cares  so  much  for  form  as  does  Mr.  Hen- 
son, and  who  is  not  ashamed  to  treat  his  sermon  as  a 
serious  exercise.  In  fact  there  is  something  that  strikes 
one  as  a  little  old-fashioned,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical 
form  but  occasionally  in  the  actual  phraseology  of  these 
sermons,  as  for  example  when  the  preacher  interrupts 
himself  to  say  to  his  hearers,  '*  I  must  not,  even  in  the 
interests  of  this  great  theme,  violate  the  accustomed 
limits  of  my  discourse  ". 

Mr.  Henson  does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  re-union.  He  gives  us  his  views  upon  Old  and 
New  Testament  criticism,  foreign  missions,  the  art  of 
preaching,  Church  reform,  and  many  other  topics.  But 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  probably,  in  assuming  that 
the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  amongst  Christian 
bodies  Is  the  subject  which  he  has  had  chiefly  in  mind, 
and  to  this  subject  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves. 
Mr.  Henson  holds  that  "  the  frank  recognition 
of  the  ordered  and  orthodox  Protestant  churches 
[the  nonconformist  bodies  in  England]  is  demanded  of 
us  by  irresistible  considerations  of  reason,  of  prudence, 
and  of  religion  "  ;  that  "  Presbyterians,  and  the  members 
of  other  organised  and  orthodox  non-episcopal  churches  " 
should  be  permitted,  not  of  course  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  individual  Incumbents  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  to  present  themselves  freely  for  com- 
munion at  the  altars  of  the  English  Church.  Further, 
he  holds  that  "  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  frank  recog- 
nition by  English  churchmen  of  the  non-episcopal 
ministries  He  holds  these  views,  as  the  writer  of  the 
able  article  on  "Episcopacy  and  Reunion"  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "Church  Quarterly  Review" 
points  out,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  convert. 

In  defence  of  these  positions,  he  urges  (i)  that  "  the 
exclusive  claims  of  types  of  ecclesiastical  order  con- 
stitute, as  matters  now  stand  in  England,  the  most 
obdurate  and  general  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
peace  "  ;  and  In  particular  that  the  theory  of  apostolic 
succession,  which  by  his  own  confession  "has  main- 
tained its  ground  from  the  third  century  to  the  present 
day",  now  "presents  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  external  fellowship";  and 
{2)  that  the  "eloquent  testimonies  of  contemporary 
experience"  do  not  justify  the  repudiation  of  non- 
episcopal  ministries.  But  with  regard  to  these  it  must 
be  answered  (i)  even  supposing,  as  Mr.  Henson  does, 
that  the  historic  ministry  of  the  Church  (it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  "  episcopal  government  ",)  Is  not 
based  upon  "  a  clear  and  indisputable  divine  ordinance  ", 
it  does  not  follow  that  It  ought  to  be  waived  for  reasons 


such  as  these.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Henson  means  when  he  talks  about 
"  clear  and  unmistakeable  divine  ordinances  "  ;  It  seems 
to  us  to  savour  of  a  law  rather  than  a  gospel.    But  any- 
how. It  Is  certain  that  much  of  what  Christians  hold 
most  dear  does  not  come  to  them  in  this  way,  but  as 
the  result  of  the  leading  of  (as  we  believe)  the  Truth 
Himself,   revealing  Himself  by  gradual   stages  and 
Himself  commending  the  Truth  to  every  man's  con- 
science.   There  are  many  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine 
and  practice  in  which  we  have  not  the  guidance  of  a 
"  clear  and  unmistakeable  divine  ordinance";  and  yet 
we  dare  not  reject  or  treat  as  a  matter  of  Indifference 
that  which  we  hold,  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of 
history,  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  ideal. 
Again,  granting  that  there   has   been    "strife  over 
the  name  of  the  Bishop's  office  ",  as  S.  Clement  says, 
there  can  surely  be  no  question,  to  any  fair-minded 
student,  that  it  has  also  been  a  true  bond  of  unity. 
And  even   supposing   that   the  recognition  of  non- 
episcopal  orders  and  the  unrestrained  admission  of 
dissenters  to  communion  were  conducive  to  unity — 
which  we  do  not  believe,  for  schemes  of  comprehen- 
sion based  on  compromise  are  rarely  successful — can  It 
be  doubted  that  in  other  ways  such  a  policy  would  be  a 
far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  the   restoration  of 
external  fellowship  ?    To  say  nothing  of  the  great  mass 
of  churchmen  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions, 
to  every  hope  of  a  restored  fellowship  with  whom  such 
a  policy  would  be  a  grievous  blow  (as  is  well  pointed 
out  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  article),  Mr.  Henson 
must  surely  see  that  it  would  cause  far  more  dis- 
union amongst  English  Christians  than  any  which  It 
would  cure.    (2)  Nor  can  we  accept  the  other  reason. 
We  willingly  recognise  that  "contemporary  experi- 
ence "  bears  testimony  to  the  good  work  of  the  non- 
episcopal  churches  :  in  sacred  learning,  in  practical 
work,  in  missionary  zeal,  and  in  devotion  to  the  person 
of  our  Lord  they  are  second  to  none.    And  yet  we  can- 
not accept  the  testimony  of  this  age,  or  of  any  single  age, 
as  conclusive  In  matters  such  as  this.  Such  a  contention 
would  prove  too  much.    It  would  make  us  give  place 
to  every  sect  and  every  heresy,  in  the  period  of  Its 
vigour ;  it  might  lead  to  the  abolition  of  Christian 
dogma,  as  a  concession  to  the  earnest-hearted  agnosti- 
cism which  has  done  such  noble  work  in  our  days  ; 
It  might  even  have  led  men  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Mohammedanism  In  the  eighth   century  rather  than 
with  Byzantine  Christendom.    We  had  always  sup- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
historic  study  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  limitations 
of  a  single  age  ;  and  we  venture  to  think  that  nothing 
better  indicates  the  value  of  the  historic  organisation 
of  the  Church.    Bodies  which  are  without  that  organi- 
sation have  done  good  work  in  the  past  and  do  so  still, 
but  they  have  lacked  the  element  of  stability.  The 
principles  which  they  were  founded  to  uphold  have 
sooner  or  later  found  a  home  In  the  very  churches 
from  which  they  broke  off,  whilst  they  themselves  have 
sometimes  been  unable  to  perpetuate  them.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  there  are  signs  on  many  sides,  in  these 
very  bodies,  of  a  yearning  after  that  distinclive  ministry 
which  Mr.  Henson  seems  to  hold  In  so  little  account. 
In  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  that,  on  grounds  of  principle 
and  expediency  alike,  the  facts  are  against  him.  His 
conclusions  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  his  premises  ; 
and  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  former  without 
being  in  any  degree  drawn  to  the  latter. 

We  turn  now  from  general  principles  to  historic 
facts.  In  a  series  of  sermons  addressed  to  popular 
audiences,  as  most  of  these  were,  wc  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  a  formal  demonstration  of  each  pf  the  positions 
taken  up  by  the  preacher,  or  a  full  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  based.  When  however 
they  are  printed  and  published,  above  all  in  the  case  of 
sermons  preached  In  such  an  important  church  as  the 
Abbey,  and  dealing  with  subjects  upon  which,  as  the 
preacher  is  aware,  his  view  is  not  that  of  most  of  his 
fellow-churchmen,  we  naturally  look  for  something  of 
the  kind.  But  we  look  in  vain.  Additional  notes  and 
plt;ces  justificatlves  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  introduction  subjects  Dr.  Moberly's  treatment  of 
the  historical  evidence  (In  his  "Ministerial  Priesthood") 
to  a  criticism  which  is  both  severe  and  well  deserved, 
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though  not  unexceptionable  in  tone  ;  but  it  does  little 
to  supply  Mr.  Henson's  own  deficiencies.    Nor  do  the 
occasional  papers  ;  in  fact  they  are  in  general  as  care- 
less in  structure  and  method  as  the  sermons  are  precise 
and  finished  ;  and  that  with  which  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  "Our  unhappy  Divisions",  is  a  model 
of  what  such  a  paper  should  not  be.    It  is  rhetorical 
where  it  should  be  logical  ;  it  is  argumentative  where 
it  should  be  historic ;  and,  as  we  proceed  to  show, 
the  historic  evidence  which  is  adduced  is  not  always 
trustworthy,    (i)  Mr.  Henson  quotes  the  rubric  at  the 
end  of  the  "  Order  of  Confirmation",  and  adds  "the 
last  clause  ['*  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed  "] 
was  added  in  1661,  and  was  vainly  excepted  against  by 
the  Puritans  ".    This  is  not  accurate.    As  the  "Church 
Quarterly "  Reviewer  points  out,  it  was  the  rubric  as 
it  stood  previously  which   was  excepted  against  by 
the  Puritans  ;  and  the  clause  in  question,  added  as  a 
concession  to  them,  shows  clearly  to  what  degree  alone 
the  bishops  were  prepared  to  dispense  with  confirma- 
tion as  a  preliminary  to  communion.    No  doubt  this 
was  not  strictly  observed  at  the  time,  but  the  bishops 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  they  were  making 
provision  for  future  times,  and  not  merely  dealing  with 
the  anomalous  state  of  things  of  1661,  when  for  some 
twenty  years  there  had  been  very  few  confirmations. 
{2)  "  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  Oxford  Movement 
had  become  the  dominant  influence  within  the  National 
Church  that  the  necessity  of  episcopal  confirmation  as 
a  preliminary  to  communion  was  generally  mantained." 
Mr.  Henson  is  too  fond  of  assuming  that  anything 
which  he  does  not   like  is  a  result  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  :  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some 
of  the  best-known  manuals  for  communicants  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  could  hardly  have  ventured  on 
so  extravagant  an  over-statement.   No  doubt  there  were 
many  communicants  who  had  not  been  confirmed,  as 
there  are,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  the  present  day  ; 
but  that  is  by  no  means  what  he  says.    (3)  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  persons  who  have  held  simple  benefices 
without  being  episcopally  ordained,  Mr.  Henson  would 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation  :  otherwise 
we  are  unable  to  see  how  he  could  think  that  the  fact 
that  such  benefices  were  held  by  Casaubon  and  others 
has  any  real  bearing  upon  the  view  taken  by  the  English 
Church  of  non-episcopal  orders.     And  on  this  whole 
subject  Mr.  Henson  would  have  done  well  to  make  use 
of  one  or  other  of  the  detailed  investigations  of  the  sub- 
ject which  have  been  made  rather  than  of  biographic 
articles  which  merely  deal  with  it  incidentally.    (4)  It 
is  not  accurate  to  say  that  when  the  Genevan  orders 
of  Dean  Whittingham  were   objected  against  as  in- 
valid (he  having  officiated  as  a  priest  of  the  English 
Church),  "  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  .  .  .  disallowed  the 
objection ".      The   case   was   still   proceeding  when 
Whittingham  died  ;  and  Whitgift,  who  must  have  been 
in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  stated  subsequently 
that  had  he  lived   "  he  had  been  deprived,  without 
special  grace  and  dispensation  ". 

Things  such  as  these,  and  they  do  not  stand  alone, 
are  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Henson  ;  we  should  have 
expected  sounder  historic  work  from  him.  But  they 
do  not  in  themselves  dispose  of  his  case.  He  would 
doubtless  urge,  though  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it 
in  detail,  that  the  knowledge  which  we  now  have  with 
regard  to  the  origins  of  the  Christian  ministry  has 
entirely  shattered  the  theories  which  were  once  held 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  consequently  it  is  no  longer 
pos.sible  to  uphold  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"Apostolic  Succession"  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  in  a  second  article  to 
investigate  the  correctness  of  such  a  contention,  and 
to  add  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  which,  in  our 
judgment,  arise  from  such  an  investigation. 


THE   ITALIAN  MOVEMENT. 

"  The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic  (1846-1849)." 

By  R.  M.  Johnston.    London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 
TJIL'S  THE  NINTH'S  pontificate  begun  amidst  the 
happiest  auspices,  his  people's  affection,  and  his 
Dwn  benevolent  but  spasmodicliberalism,  witnessed  the 


final  downfall  of  the  temporal  power.  At  a  time  when 
the  papacy  required  a  strong  hand,  and  a  determined 
(even  if  reactionary)  principle  of  government,  and  above 
all  the  inauguration  of  pressing  reforms  without  the 
appearance  of  yielding  to  clamour,  this  mild  sensitive 
and  affectionate  character  had  to  bear  almost  alone  the 
onslaught  of  revolutionaries,  the  discontent  of  the 
Idealists.  This  brief  but  disappointing  period  of  three 
years  is  his  entire  reign  in  miniature.  The  years 
1870  is  a  long-delayed  burial  of  a  body  already  dead. 
The  latter  date  is  not  more  notable  in  itself  than  476, 
when  the  Western  Empire  disappeared.  Just  as  the 
Sack  of  Rome  in  410  made  the  whole  of  Europe 
shudder,  while  the  vanishing  of  Augustulus  excited  no 
comment,  so  the  "bitterness  of  death"  was  over  in 
1849,  and  the  remainder  of  Pius'  reign  was  but  a  patient 
expectation  of  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  Not  less 
quietly  had  closed  the  long  line  of  Holy  Roman 
Emperors  in  1806  ;  and  the  final  exile  of  the  Popes 
from  the  temporal  sphere  into  the  palace-prison  of  the 
Vatican,  being  long  discounted,  passed  almost  un- 
noticed. In  that  year  arose  from  the  mediaeval  and 
moribund  dualism  of  Pope  and  Emperor  two  new 
factors  in  European  politics,  the  new  German  and 
Protestant  Kaiser,  and  a  pontiff  exclusively  spiritual. 
The  civil  office  has  no  connexion  with  the  Church  ; 
the  religious  power  has  no  vulnerable  point  through 
interest  in  earthly  estate.  This  division  of  province  is 
significant  of  the  new  age.  An  ill-advised  association 
(which  with  all  its  pretensions  Protestantism  never 
corrected)  is  finally  superseded  by  a  friendly  but 
mutually  exclusive  distribution  of  the  departments 
of  life.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  Wilhelm  II.  is  a 
deeply  religious  man  ;  and  that  Leo  XIII.  is  a  born 
diplomatist. 

These  years  ('46-'49)  are  an  epitome  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  modern  spirit  against 
a  clericalism  which,  so  far  as  the  Roman  States  were 
concerned,  had  usurped  the  control  of  man's  entire  life. 
Italy,  dismembered  and  decentralised  into  a  number  of 
petty  and  lethargic  communities,  sighed  after  a  place 
among  the  nations  and  a  unity  of  national  aim.  The 
governments,  which  had  returned  under  Austrian  pro- 
tection, had  enforced  the  feudal  stagnation  of  the  old 
pre-revolution  regime,  with  a  new  bureaucracy,  police, 
espionage,  derived  from  Napoleon's  example.  For  the 
Revolution,  which  purported  to  mean  liberty,  meant  after 
all  to  the  individual  citizen  nothing  but  a  centralised 
state  with  a  vastly  increased  power  of  coercing  his 
freedom.  The  Italians  had  not  yet  discovered  this. 
Indeed,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  Italy  one,  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  once  had  animated  Rienzi,  the 
Italian  patriot  would  have  tolerated  any  strengthening 
of  the  executive  at  the  expense  of  his  own  independ- 
ence, if  only  the  unity  of  his  country  and  equality  of  its 
citizens  could  be  secured.  The  disillusionment  of  these 
idealist  dreams  is  largely  due  to  the  "antique  and  irre- 
concileable  feud  "  between  Democracy  and  Imperialism. 

The  interest  of  these  years  is  enhanced  by  one  last 
attempt  to  unite  Church  and  State,  and  enlist  a  spiritual 
power  in  a  secular  and  ambitious  scheme.  For  although 
the  whole  outcome  of  the  movement  was,  as  we  saw, 
the  division  of  these  provinces,  the  Pope  in  1846  seems 
as  though  he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  and  nationalist  conspiracy  against  Austrian 
tutelage.  Would  a  stronger,  less  conscientious,  less 
humane  sovereign  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
papal  hegemony  over  a  federation  of  republics  ?  Until 
the  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  seemed  heart  and 
soul  with  the  reformers  and  the  nationalists.  It  was  the 
fond  hope  of  Le  Maistre,  with  regard  to  Europe,  of 
Gioberti,  with  regard  to  Italy,  that  this  should  be  the 
solution  of  the  political  problem.  But  the  real  temper 
of  continental  reform  has  been  profoundly  anti-clerical  ; 
we  cannot  say  is,  for  the  movement,  having  accom- 
plished its  ends,  is  now  extinct.  The  zeal  which  carried 
the  unification  through  was  begotten  of  Mazzini's 
crude  theistic  socialism,  of  Garibaldi's  genial  and 
unabashed  brigandage  ;  not  of  reverence  for  public 
order,  or  unselfish  sacrifice  for  a  common  end,  or  of 
deference  to  an  institution,  which,  while  it  secured  a 
European  homage  to  Rome,  seemed  always  to  have 
been  the  enemy  of  Italian  nationality,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  her  unity.    The  personal  charm  of  Pius 
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might  for  a  time  have  held  together  these  unequal 
steeds  in  the  patriotic  race  ;  but  the  alliance  could 
never  have  survived  his  removal,  or  indeed  the  first 
serious  discussion  of  the  settlement  after  success  was 
won.  These  years,  which  begin  with  a  universal  welcome 
to  a  liberal  pope,  end,  as  the  scenes  of  the  drama  swiftly 
change  before  us,  with  his  exile  and  dethronement,  and 
the  fatal  expedient  of  the  foreign  restoration  and  the 
French  garrison.  He  who  had  been  called  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  a  united  Italy  was  after  three  short  years 
unable  to  maintain  sovereignty  in  his  own  capital. 

The  Italian  movement,  as  we  look  back  calmly  upon 
it  after  a  period  of  thirty  years,  was  essentially  secular 
and  democratic.    The  consummation  of  the  ideal  was 
the  last  expiring  effort  of  French  Revolutionary  in- 
fluence and  the  fatal  dominion  of  the  abstract  thought 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Reformers,  like  Mazzini 
and  later  Garibaldi,  made  use  of  the  regal  power  of  a 
liberal  monarch    as    a    rallying   point,    or  even,  at 
times,  of  a  pope's  popularity,    but   with  evident  re- 
luctance  and    profound   suspicion.      As    their  chief 
aim  was  secured,  the  expulsion  of  Austria,  so  the  move- 
ment, fostered  by  unpractical  sentiment  and  empty 
declamation,  tried  to  dispense  with  these  instruments  ; 
but  with  what  different  result  !    The  papacy  has  been 
found   incompatible   with   the   new   ideas  ;   but  the 
monarchy,  owing  to  the  at  last  awakened  common 
sense  of  the  people,  seems  to-day  the  strongest  and  the 
most  promising  institution  in  the  peninsula.  Eminently 
fitted  for  the  work  of  destruction,  the  idealist  reformer 
is  utterly  unable  to  rebuild  ;  and  had  not  the  Savoyard 
dynasty  sacrificed  itself  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  prize  could  ever  have  been 
attained.    At  the  best,  it  is  a  questionable  blessing. 
The  Italians,  whose  ideal  is  the  "municipium"  and 
the   exercise  of    a   turbulent   but   harmless  liberty, 
are    unsuited    for    centralized    administration.  To 
merge   in   one   idealist   proclamation   of  Uniformity 
the  myriad  and  subtle   differences   of  northern  and 
southern    Italy,    to    ignore    the    real  discrepancies 
of  race  or  civilization,  to   suppose  the  cure   for  all 
maladies  lay  in   a  salaried   middle-class  Parliament, 
without  traditions,  without  a  common  aim,  without  a 
corporate  sense  of   honour   or   nationality — was  an 
act   of   precipitate    folly.     Germany,   whose  entire 
fabric   was   reconstructed  in  1870,  showed  infinitely 
more  discernment.     A  federation  of  states  or  towns 
or  provinces  after  the  German  model  is  far  more  pro- 
bable as  an  ultimate  solution  than  a  ready-made  and 
arbitrary  country  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by 
the   enthusiasm   of  doctrinaires.     The    whole  tone 
of  European   reform   has   changed  since  the  middle 
years  of  last  century,  since  the  epoch  of  1848,  when 
to  all  seeming  royalty  passed  away  and  gave  place  to 
the  sovereign  people.    We  know  now  that  it  was 
a  momentary  eclipse  ;  and  that  the  people,  who  have  at 
last  entered  into  full  participation  of  the  cares  of  rule 
(for  no  one  to-day  talks  about  its  privileges)  turn  to 
the  monarchy  as  to  a  natural  asylum  of  true  liberty 
against  the  encroachments  of  irresponsible  assemblies. 
The  demand  is  no  longer  for  free  constitutions,  but  for 
personal  independence  ;  a  local  autonomy  of  open  dis- 
cussion, but  an  imperial   government   of  hereditary 
experts,  who  give  time  experience  and  unselfishness 
to  a  difficult  task.    So  long  as  the  two  somewhat 
incoherent  desires  exist  in  our  mind,  for  personal  inde- 
pendence and  for  national  glory,  we  shall  have  a  com- 
promise that  finds,  if  not  its  best  or  final,  at  least  a 
working  solution  in  America,  in  Greater  Britain,  or  in 
Germany.    But  the  Latin  races  with  all  their  turmoil 
of  constitution-making  have  entirely  failed  to  secure 
the  benefit   of  this   salutary   compromise  ;   and  the 
possibly  tumultuous  work  of  reconstruction  will  again 
arise  at  no  very  distant  date.    The  day  is  past,  whether 
for  overt  autocracy  with  its  secret  bureaucracy  and  its 
over-sensitiveness  to  public  opinion,   if  it  once  find 
expression  ;  or  for  overgrown  imperialist  parliaments, 
whose  confused  struggles  and  empty  debates  thinly 
disguise  the  power  of  a  "  Council  of  Ten  ". 

Mr.  Johnston  has,  in  following  out  in  detail  the 
stirring  events  which  gather  round  the  momentous  year 
1848,  performed  a  useful  task  in  an  eminently  successful 
manner.  He  is  scrupulously  fair  in  his  judgment  of 
men,  character,  and  motive  ;  and  his  minute  labours, 


in  a  small  corner  of  European  politics  fifty  years  ago, 
have  not  been  misspent.  The  book  is  a  valuable  store- 
house of  political  lessons,  which  unlike  methods  of 
warfare  never  grow  obsolete.  He  has  begun  and  com- 
pleted his  volume  with  the  tempered  sympathy  of  an 
Englishman  of  to-day,  for  a  nation  struggling  (however 
vaguely)  to  be  free  ;  and  the  tempered  antipathy  of  a 
Protestant  to  priest-rule.  He  sees  through  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  Mazzinian  eloquence  ;  and  evidently  prefers  the 
more  rough  and  ready  methods  of  Garibaldi.  We 
warmly  recommend  a  volume,  which  in  clear  and 
vigorous  writing  and  deep  research  throws  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  years  which  it  records  but  upon  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  entire  Italian  question,— 
a  question,  we  need  not  add,  which  is  still  open. 


A   LIBEL  ON  "ELIZABETH". 

"  The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth  "  and  "  The 
Grandmother's  Advice  to  Elizabeth".  London: 
Unwin.    1901  and  1902.    i^.  net  each. 

VULGAR  imitation  is  the  shadow  of  success.  Every- 
body has  read  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn's  "Visits  of 
Elizabeth  ",  in  which  an  ingenue  writes  to  her  mother 
about  various  country-houses  in  England  and  France. 
It  was  a  charming  satire  upon  English  and  French 
society,  written  with  delicate  wit,  and  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people  satirised.  Its  success  was  so 
great  that  it  occurred  to  the  person,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  two  volumes  before  us,  that  he,  or  she,  would 
exploit  the  boomlet  by  bringing  out  "The  Letters  of 
Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth"  and  the  "Grandmother's 
Advice  to  Elizabeth  ".  This  attempt  to  make  capital  out 
of  somebodyelse's  idea  rather  reminds  us  of  the  City  pro- 
moter who  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  successful  company 
with  a  sub-flotation  of  his  own  called  by  a  very  similar 
title,  say,  the  "Sub-Rand  Mines".  However,  we 
might  have  left  Mrs.  Glyn  to  make  her  own  protest, 
had  the  mother's  and  the  grandmother's  letters  been 
clever  and  amusing.  As  it  is,  they  are  dull  and  coarse, 
and  written  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  smart 
world  which  might  be  gathered  in  a  Brixton  parlour 
from  a  diligent  study  of  "  M.A.P."  and  "Modern 
Society".  Ladles,  however  great,  do  not  visit  at 
country  houses  accompanied  by  a  "valet  de  place"; 
nor  do  they  write  to  one  another  of  a  common  friend  as 
"the  Earl  of  Mortimer";  nor  does  a  marquis,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  keep  three  mistresses.  The  story  of 
the  ghost  in  plush  breeches  and  powder  is  worthy  of 
that  most  depraved  book,  "  Le  Journal  d'une  Femme 
de  Chambre ".  We  are  quite  certain  that  the  public 
will  not  "laugh  and  buy",  as  the  author  impudently 
assures  us  in  the  final  chapter.  We  hope  it  will  not 
buy  ;  it  certainly  will  not  laugh. 

FLORILEGIUM  LATINUM. 
"iFlorilegium  Latinum."  Victorian  Poets.  "TheBodley 
Head  Anthologies."  London  :  Lane.  1902.  ys.  6d. 

THERE  are  those,  making  utility  their  test,  who 
despise  translation  into  Latin  verse.  Most  of  the 
great  Germans  are  of  this  opinion  and  the  monuments 
of  German  scholarship  stand  up  to  prove  the  superior 
worth  of  the  utilitarian  scholar.  But  it  is  satisfactory 
to  remember  that  it  was  a  great  German  scholar  who 
in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  emendations  inserted  a 
spondee  in  the  fourth  foot  of  an  iambic  line.  The 
truth  is  that  fully  to  value  the  quality  of  rhythm  it  is  as 
necessary  to  go  through  the  mill  of  verse  making  as 
for  a  critic  of  music  to  know  his  notes.  More  than  this, 
translation  from  verse  to  verse  has  a  fascination  of  its 
own  which  is  like  nothing  else  and  wjiich  makes  this 
"  accomplishment  of  verse  "  an  end  in  itself.  We  have 
known  two  great  scholars,  one  of  whom  contributes 
to  this  volume  a  marvellously  faithful  rendering  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Drifting",  whose  great  delight  it 
was  to  take  long  country  walks  together.  Birds,  fields, 
brooks,  time,  weariness  were  unheeded  by  them  for 
they  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  delightful  task  of 
polishing  and  capping  each  other's  couplets. 

And  so  far  they  were  like  "  Old  Vergil  "  himself 
"  Who  would  write  ten  lines,  they  say 
At  dawn  and  lavish  all  the  golden  day 
To  make  them  wealthier  in  his  readers'  eyes  ". 
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It  may  be  as  Conington  complained  that  there  is 
much  Vergil  and  Horace,  but  little  that  is  Vergilian  or 
Horatian  in  the  work  of  younger  verse  writers  :  but  no 
one  save  the  writers  of  Hexameters  and  Lyrics  catch 
all  the  fineness  of  Vergil  and  Horace.  And  what 
a  help  to  knowledge  of  English  rhythm  !  From 
what  source  do  our  best  three  writers  of  light  verse, 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Godley,  get  their  fineness  of  touch  ?  We  think  each 
of  them  would  acknowledge  that  one  source  was  the 
compositions  which  helped  to  win  them  their  place  in 
the  schools.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Godley  is  not  more 
fully  represented  than  by  the  one  translation  from 
Swinburne.  Some  years  ago  in  an  appendix  to  a  verse 
book  were  given  fifteen  or  so  versions  of  one  poem. 
Each  was  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  as  it  seemed 
to  us  Mr.  Godley's  was  conspicuously  the  best  of  all. 

In  judging  a  collection  of  this  sort  one  must  look  to 
the  worth  of  the  English  not  less  than  of  the  Latin. 
The  Sabrinas  Corolla,  the  best  of  all  collections,  may 
compare  with  "The  Golden  Treasury"  itself  for  the 
charm  of  its  extracts.  In  this  anthology  choice  is 
limited  to  the  Victorian  Poets,  a  phrase  rather  widely 
interpreted.  On  the  whole  the  pieces,  speaking  apart 
from  the  versions,  are  of  worth,  but  if  one  may  say  so 
they  are  too  easy:  to  KnXov  ■^^aXtiroy.  "  CEnone  ",  for 
example,  and  "  the  Brook  "  have  been  done  into  Latin 
times  without  number.  In  CEnone  there  is  nothing  to 
tempt  further  effort  and  no  translation  of  "  the  Brook" 
is  likely  to  equal  the  Propertian  elegiacs  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Evans.  For  the  worst  selection  of  all  one  of  the 
editors  is  responsible.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  mooney  in- 
decision of  sense  and  rhythm  is  worth  neither  repetition 
nor  the  further  obscurity  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

"  O  for  some  voice  to  valiantly  declare 
The  best  news  true  !  " 

writes  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  and  in  the  inconclusive  version 

' '  Summa  quis  demum  bona  prodit  audax 
Nuntius  ?  " 

we  seemed  to  detect  an  effort  to  give  the  effect  in 
Latin  of  the  split  infinitive  of  the  English.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  St.  John  Thackeray  contributes  one 
of  the  very  happiest  pieces,  in  his  rendering  of  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's  delightful  sonnet  "  Dickens'  Return 
on  Christmas  Day  ".  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Recessional  "  has 
not  the  fault  of  too  great  easiness,  but  it  might  well  have 
been  omitted,  though  the  version  is  exceedingly 
ingenious.  The  effect  of  the  refrain,  which  has  some 
catchy  merit,  is  essential  to  the  verse  and  this  effect  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  Latin.  W.  C.  G.  has  made 
no  attempt — in  alcaics  it  was  more  than  impossible — 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  much  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Purton  who  we  remember  did  the  verses  into  elegiacs 
some  years  ago.  An  excessive  amount  of  Tennyson's 
verses  is  given,  some  so  hackneyed  as  to  have  been 
included  long  ago  in  Latin  verse  primers.  A  scholar  has 
no  reason  to  write  his  art  on  these.  There  is  a  mean 
between  such  tours  de  force  as  Dr.  Kennedy's  render- 
ing of  the  engineer's  letter  about  the  gas  pipes  and  the 
renderings  of  such  tags  as  "the  fields  were  bright 
with  many  a  bloom  "  over  which  a  very  rusty  scholar 
might  contrive  something  with  "  flore  nitebat  humus" 
in  it.  Too  many  of  the  extracts  incline  to  the  latter 
extreme.  Still  the  anthology  is  a  pleasant  possession 
for  scholars.  Something  like  half  the  translations 
are  done  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Stone,  one  of  the  editors, 
and  of  many  crisp  and  spirited  examples  we  especially 
liked  the  version  of  Clough's  lines  "  It  fortifies  my  soul 
to  know".  But  why  is  the  title,  which  is  necessary  to 
Clough's  verse,  omitted  ? 


NOVELS. 

"A  Book  of  Stories."    By  G.  S.  Street.  London: 
Constable.    1902.  6s. 

Mr.  Street  always  writes  well  in  a  close,  neat  way, 
and  with  a  fine  ironic  perception  of  character  presents 
with  practised  skill  humorously  observed  mediocrities 
and  pretenders,  creatures  of  the  little  London  Bohemian 
world  which  he  apparently  knows  by  experience.  The 
only  story  in  this  collection  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  is  "  Two  Sorts  of  Life",  a  very  moral,  healthy  tale 


which  contains  a  more  pleasant  study  than  usual  of  the 
healthy  young  Englishman  whom  Mr.  Street  always 
examines  with  mingled  admiration  and  contempt. 
Certainly  Hubert  Dane's  simplicity  and  respectability 
seem  charming  amongst  the  tiresome,  tenth-rate 
celebrities  and  lion-hunters  whom  he  meets  at  the 
"  brilliant  lunch  ",  the  account  of  which  would  have  been 
more  entertaining  if  the  conversation  had  been  given. 
The  unpleasant  Algernon  Fox  who  is  reverenced  in 
Bohemia  as  an  aristocrat  and  appreciated  in  Society  as 
a  "  Iitt(5rateur  "  is  a  recognisable  type  ;  so  is  the  vulgar 
restless  lion-hunting  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  restaurant 
friends,  with  a  pervading  Jewishness  hanging  over 
them,  striving  by  a  constant  round  of  expensive  public 
meals  to  imitate  a  social  life  which  cannot  be  bought. 
There  is  genuine  relish  in  the  author's  description  of 
the  fresh,  dignified,  well-bred  atmosphere  in  which  he 
eventually  leaves  his  hero  as  there  is  acrimonious  dis- 
gust at  the  other  "sort  of  life"  with  which  he  con- 
trasts it. 

"  The  Handsome  Quaker  and  Other  Stories."  By 
Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson).  London  : 
Bullen.  1902.  35.  6d. 
The  stories  in  this  little  volume  are  very  unequal, 
and  Mrs.  Hinkson  would  do  more  justice  to  her  real 
gifts  if  she  limited  her  output.  The  imaginary  episode 
in  the  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  which  forms  the 
title  story  is  commonplace,  but  some  of  the  other 
sketches,  slight  as  they  are,  share  the  charm  of  her 
verse  at  its  best.  She  has  for  a  time  deserted  the 
conventional  tale  of  the  charming  Irish  girl  whom  she 
has  more  than  once  treated  with  some  degree  of 
freshness.  Going  now  much  deeper  into  Irish  life,  she 
succeeds  in  revealing  something  of  the  heart  of  the 
peasantry,  their  pathetic  struggles  with  poverty,  their 
light  gaiety,  their  dreaminess — in  fact  all  the  qualities 
that  make  them  the  puzzling  and  fascinating  race  that 
they  are  in  reality.  One  or  two  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  stories,  which  will  seem  strange  enough  to 
English  readers,  can  be  paralleled  by  true  family 
legends  :  very  odd  things  used  to  happen  in  the  time 
of  the  Georges  !  The  book  generally  marks  an  advance 
in  her  prose  work,  and  her  tale  of  the  woman,  whose 
three  sons  went  out  one  by  one  to  fight  and  fall  under 
Sarsfield,  went  because  their  mother  had  made  the 
cause  of  Ireland  a  religion  to  them,  went  though  they 
broke  the  mother's  heart,  attains  a  supreme  height  of 
dramatic  pathos. 

"  The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh  "  ;  "  My  Lady  Nobody  "  ; 

"  An  Old  Maid's  Love  "  ;  "  The  Greater  Glory  "  ; 

"  God's  Fool  ".    By  Maarten  Maartens.    London  : 

Macmillan.  1902.  35.  6d.  each. 
No  one  with  an  eye  for  the  "  real  thing  "  in  fiction 
will  fail  to  welcome  the  reappearance  of  these  stories. 
English  readers  are  naturally  attracted  in  an  unusual 
degree  by  novels  describing  the  social  life  of  a  foreign 
country  in  their  own  tongue  when  the  story  is  unfolded 
not  through  the  distorted  medium  of  a  translation  but 
with  a  first  hand  and  consummate  mastery  of  English. 
Maarten  Maartens'  reputation,  however,  is  independent 
of  any  such  incidental  recommendations  to  the  English 
reader  ;  in  his  best  work  he  is  in  his  own  right  a  novelist 
of  a  really  high  order.  He  displays  powerful  dramatic 
invention  and  minute  insight  into  character  ;  he  can 
not  only  make  his  figures  exemplify  the  working  of 
human  motives  and  emotions  with  fidelity,  but  he 
invests  each  of  them  with  that  life-like  personality 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  much  rarer  talent. 

"Stolen  Souls."  By  William  Le  Queux.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.  1902.  6s. 
Those  who  like  their  sensation  hot  and  crude,  like 
fiery  inferior  wine,  will  perhaps  enjoy  "Stolen  Souls". 
Mr.  Le  Queux  has  been  at  some  pains  to  place  the 
scene  of  each  story  in  a  diff"erent  country,  but  coelum 
non  animum  mutat.  Whether  he  drags  his  readers  to 
Siberia  or  to  the  Sahara,  he  gives  them  the  same  medley 
of  improbable  events  and  impossible  people,  the  same 
melodramatic  view  of  life  as  a  web  of  purposeless  and 
silly  intrigues,  the  same  snake-like  women  and  bagman- 
like men.  The  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book 
is  perhaps  a  very  far-off  memory  of  one  of  Theophile 
Gautier.    In  some  of  the  others  there  is  the  germ  of  an 
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idea  :  in  none  is  it  elaborated.  We  suppose  that  books 
like  this  are  popular  because  they  enable  the  stay-at- 
home  respectables  to  mingle  in  imagination  with 
Nihilists  and  other  wicked  foreigners,  but  Mr.  Le  Queux 
does  not  perform  his  introductions  with  grace. 

"Nat  Harlowe,  Mountebank."  By  George  R.  Sims. 
London  :  Cassell.  1902.  35.  6d. 
Mr.  Sims'admirerswill  be  surprised  to  see  how  very  like 
Miss  Edna  Lyall  he  can  write  when  he  sets  seriously  to 
work.  "  Nat  Harlowe  "  is  one  of  those  tiresome  stories 
in  a  pseudo-historical  setting  supposed  to  be  told  by  a 
garrulous  old  man  at  the  end  of  his  tedious  life.  It  is 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  others  of  its  class.  Nat 
Harlowe  himself  was  a  very  virtuous  mountebank  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  rescued  a  distressed 
damsel  from  her  persecutors.  On  his  way  he  has  to 
make  some  Weymanesque  escapes,  and  to  talk  at 
great  length  with  small  point.  The  book  is  written 
with  a  singular  absence  of  humour,  the  very  unoriginal 
portrait  of  a  kind  of  understudy  of  Nell  Gwynn  is  not 
successful,  and  there  is  a  complete  failure  to  catch  the 
air  of  the  Restoration.  But  it  is  quite  fitted  for  a 
Sunday-school  prize. 

"  A  Heart  of  Flame."  By  C.  F.  Embree.  London  : 
Methuen.  J902.  6s. 
The  author  of  "A  Heart  of  Flame"  might  in  his 
own  words  be  "  out  of  his  head  ",  judging  from  the 
bewildering  complexities  of  his  story.  We  have  rarely 
read  a  more  irritating  book.  The  following  description 
of  the  heroine  Mathilde  is  its  motive.  "That  Mathilde 
was  a  bitter  hater  of  the  Church  w^as  soon  self-evident, 
she  showed  much  power  of  mind,  much  influence  on 
those  she  chose  to  influence.  With  the  deep  under- 
current of  her  antagonism  she  fomented  discord  " — the 
results  of  the  discord  being  rioting,  murder,  sacrilege 
and  other  fanatic  excesses.  Local  colour,  in  this 
case  Mexican,  is  thickly  laid  on  and  is  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  the  publication  of  such  stuff. 

"The  Story  of  a  Mother."  By  Jane  H.  Findlater. 
London  :  Nisbet.  1902.  6^. 
This  is  a  story  full  of  Scotch  "local  colour". 
It  is  a  pleasant,  harmless,  unexciting  tale,  with  one 
finely  drawn  character  Helen  Hoseason,  the  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent  wife  of  a  severe  and  dull  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  containing  one  admirably  shrewd 
observation.  "  It  is  the  particular  which  amuses  in 
conversation,  not  the  general  ;  and  those  who  have 
seeji  too  much  are  terribly  prone  to  generalising  in 
their  talk,  to  its  entire  ruin." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Pickwickian  Dictionary  and  Cyclopredia."  By  Percy 
Fitzgerald.  London  :  Percy  Fitzgerald,  33  St.  George's 
Road.  1902. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  every  page,  of  every  line  in  Dickens'  books 
might  make  the  boast  that  Arnold  made  of  the  fields  about 
Cumnor  and  the  Hinkseys  "Who  knows  them  if  not  I We 
have  come  across  a  man  who  might  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion to  know  his  "Pickwick"  by  heart.  At  any  rate  if  you 
prompted  him  with  half  a  dozen  words  taken  from  any  part  of 
the  book  he  could  go  on  repeating  pages  without  a  single 
mistake.  He  lived  and  died  a  briefless  barrister  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  we  never  could  discover  that  he  read  anything  else  in 
all  his  life,  except  it  were  in  infancy,  but  Dickens.  But  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  said  to  know  the  whole  of  Dickens  almost 
as  well  as  this  man  knew  "Pickwick".  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  notice  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  considers  that  "  Pick- 
wick" was  honoured  by  being  illustrated  by  two  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  :  we  should  rather  have  expected  him 
to  say  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  honoured  by  being  con- 
cerned in  the  illustration  of  "  Pickwick  ".  Writing  this  book 
must  have  been  a  labour  of  love,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  literature.  Wc  cannot  affect  to  share  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  enthu- 
siasm for  every  trifle  in  Dickens  :  we  find  many  of  these  trifles 
exceedingly  tedious.  But  the  book,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be 
a  delight  to  many.  Whether  it  is  intended  as  a  book  to  be  read 
through  or  dipped  into  wc  cannot  say  :  we  must  frankly  admit 
we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  read  it  through. 

"Year  Rooks.  17  Edward  III."  By  L.  O.  Pike.  London: 
Mackie.  1901. 

Naturally  there  are  many  cases  in  this  volume  which  can 
only  be  of  interest  to  the  specialist  in  legal  history.  But  even 
the  layman  may  be  interested  by  the  record  of  a  case  which 
proves  that  e(|uity  was  originally  doled  out  to  suitors  by  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (p.  370).    Another  throws  some  light 


upon  the  formalities  of  a  trial  by  battle  (p.  20).  On  p.  100 
there  is  a  case  about  a  coal  mine,  involving  the  question 
whether  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  sell  the  coal  for  profit  without 
express  permission.  We  imagine  that  this  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest  known  references  to  the  coal  trade.  On  p.  187  we  hear 
of  lands  seized  into  the  King's  hand  by  reason  of  idiocy.  On 
p.  213  we  come  across  a  clerk  in  orders  whose  proclivities  were 
excessively  and,  as  we  hope,  unusually  criminous.  Having 
been  surrendered  to  the  Ordinary  after  conviction  on  a  criminal 
charge  he  broke  out  of  prison  and  killed  two  men.  The 
Ordinary  is  left  deliberating  whether  he  will  again  allow  the 
culprit  to  have  his  benefit  of  clergy.  Other  facts  of  interest  are 
pointed  out  in  Mr.  Pike's  introduction.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  an  edition  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  th.at  of  1679, 
the  so-called  Standard  Edition. 

"The  French  and  English  Word-Book."  By  H.  Edgren  and 
P.  B.  Burnet.  With  an  Explanatory  Preface  by  R.  J. 
Lloyd.  London :  Heinemann.  IQ02. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  authors  for  not  putting  a 
quart  of  language  into  a  pint  pot,  but  they  have  done  themselves 
a  disservice  in  making  for  their  book  a  claim  which  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  statement  that  the  French  vocabulary  of 
modern  and  obsolescent  words  with  their  meanings  and  less 
obvious  uses  is  "  measurably  complete"  is,  of  course,  literally 
true,  whatever  the  distance  from  completeness  may  be  as  long 
as  the  distance  can  be  measured ;  in  any  other  sense,  the 
statement  is  misleading.  A  careful  examination  of  the  work 
has  revealed  scores  of  omissions  which  ought  to  have  been 
included,  and  many  inclusions  which  might  conveniently  have 
been  omitted.  The  principle  of  selection  which  governed  the 
choice  of  words  and  phrases  baffles  conjecture.  .Several 
errors  and  a  few  misprints  have  been  noted.  As  usual,  the 
English-French  is  inferior  to  the  French-English  section,  of 
which,  at  its  worst,  it  should  be  an  inverted  counterpart.  To 
the  large  and  constantly  growing  number  of  earnest  students  in 
England,  intelligent  readers,  and  genuine  lovers  of  French  and 
French  literature,  this  book  will  make  no  appeal  and  render  no 
assistance.  Among  bilingual  dictionaries  of  modern  French, 
they  will  continue  to  use  Spiers  and  Case,  which,  for  their  size, 
are  respectively  the  best  in  existence,  and  for  sixteenth- 
century  French  they  will  continue  to  go  to  Cotgrave,  "veritable 
tresor  de  la  langue  du  XVI^  siecle,  auxiliaire  indispensable  k  qui 
veut  lire  les  auteurs  de  cette  epoque".  An  ideal  French  and 
English  dictionary  of  modern  P'rench,  dating  from  Malherbe, 
has  yet  to  be  written.  It  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  or  two 
men.  It  must  be  produced  by  the  co-operation  of  many. 
What  an  Englishman  did  for  sixteenth-century  French,  that 
ought  Englishmen  to  do  for  modern  French.  But,  failing  the 
money  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  publisher 
to  gain  distinction,  and  perhaps  profit,  by  reprinting  CotgraTC. 

"  Sporting  Reminiscences."  By  Lord  Granville  Gordon. 
Edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1902. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Lord  Granville  Gordon's  experiences  of  shooting,  fishing, 
billiard-playing  and  horse-racing  make  up  a  decidedly  enter- 
taining volume,  though  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  he 
had  stuck  to  his  sport  and  spared  us  his  views  on  the  temperance 
question.  The  book  is  written  in  careless,  slangy  style,  but  its 
writer  certainly  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about  the  sport  he 
excels  in,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  padding.  It  is  the  book  of  a 
man  who  is  resolved  to  live  his  life  :  it  is  gay  and  irresponsible. 
Many  who  have  been  in  those  "  offices  somewhere  off  S.  James 
Street "  will  be  much  entertained  by  the  chapter  "  Why  I  took 
to  laying  the  odds  ".  The  remarks  on  cricket  especially  on  the 
unfinished  match  remind  one  a  good  deal  of  the  views  on  this 
subject  put  forward  by  the  Lytteltons,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  also  Lord  Granville  Gordon's  own,  for  he  certainly 
forms  his  own  judgments.  "In  Praise  of  Salmon  Fishing  "  is 
very  readable,  but  the  light  scoff  at  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
is  not  very  generous,  and  we  do  not  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
author's  suggestion  that  the  empty  stomach  of  the  salmon  only 
(Continued on  page  644.) 
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shows  that  the  fish  have  "  the  instinct  and  power  ...  to  throw 
up  their  last  meal  when  caught  ". 

"Day's  Diary  for  the  Week"  is  a  novelty  in  diary -making. 
It  contains  a  list  of  fixtures  and  functions  for  the  ensuing  seven 
days,  and  can  at  least  claim,  in  Lord  Curzon's  phrase  as  to  the 
business  of  the  newspapers,  to  show  "  an  intelligent  anticipation 
of  events  before  they  occur". 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  Derniers  Jours  de  Pdkin.  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.  1902.  3f.  50c. 
"  L'extreme  matin,  sur  une  mer  calme  et  sous  un  ciel 
d'etoiles."  Pierre  Loti,  of  course  :  "  I'eternel  errant ",  whose 
style  is  unnjistakable,  whose  dearest  delight  it  is  to  observe, 
to  meditate,  at  dead  of  night,  at  dawn.  Three  years  have 
passed  since,  in  "  Reflets  sur  la  Sombre  Route ",  it  was  : 
"  Minuit.  Une  nuit  d'hiver,  loin  de  tout,  dans  la  profonde 
solitude  des  campagnes  pyreneenes  ".  The  scene  has  changed 
from  "la  vieille  Espagne"  to  "la  vieille  Chine  tdnebreuse  ". 
The  date  is  September  1900  :  and  Loti,  aide-de-camp  to 
Vice-Admiral  Pettier  of  the  "  Redoutable is  en  route 
for  Pekin.  Sad  always,  Pierre  Loti  :  and  those  who  know 
him  can  imagine  with  what  sadness  he  surveys  the  wreck- 
age and  wretchedness  that  confront  him  when  he  steps  ashore. 
Everywhere,  the  soldiers  of  the  allies,  gay,  garrulous,  amical. 
So  much  for  Ning-Hi  ;  then,  an  interminable  journey  in  a  train, 
and,  at  Yang-Soun,  Loti's  junk,  in  which  he  is  to  sail  up  the 
Pei-Ho  towards  Pekin.  And  right  and  left,  desolation  :  "parfois 
un  fantomede  village apparait,  a  I'horizon  plat ;  mines  et  cadavres 
si  I'on  approche Occasionally,  a  cry,  a  shot.  Glimpses  of 
Americans,  Japanese,  Russians;  and  tombs  and  tombs — "la 
Chine,  d'un  bout  a  I'autre,  en  est  encombree".  At  last  Loti 
lands,  and  manages  to  obtain  a  cart  in  which  to  complete  the 
journey.  When  he  is  within  half  an  hour  of  Pekin,  he 
looks — but  sees  nothing.  An  attendant  says,  "  Pekin  ne 
s'annonce  pas,  Pekin  vous  saisit  ;  cjuand  on  I'aper^oit, 
c'est  qu'on  y  est  ".  Then,  all  at  once,  a  great,  black  wall  rises, 
of  amazing  height,  on  which  are  perched  ravens.  Not  a 
sound  ;  "et,  sans  bruit,  comme  si  nous  marchions  parmi  des 
ouates  ou  des  feutres,  passant  sous  les  enormes  voutes,  nous 
entrons  dans  le  pays  des  ddcombres  et  de  la  cendre  ". 

Certainly,  no  one  has  given  us  a  more  picturesque,  a  more 
impressive  account  of  the  state  of  Pekin  after  the  relief  of  the 
Legations.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Pierre  Loti's 
descriptions  of  the  wrecked  streets,  the  abandoned  homes,  the 
sinister  silence.  His  incomparable  style  has  never  been  seen 
to  greater  advantage  ;  his  reveries,  his  soliloquies  surpass  in 
beauty  those  indulged  in  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  Japan  ;  from 
first  to  last  he  is  at  his  finest.  Perhaps  he  complains  too  fre- 
quently of  the  cold,  of  his  quarters — but  then  Loti  is  in  all 
things  delicate.  However,  his  superiors  are  good  to  Loti  : 
allow  him  and  a  friend  to  occupy  an  abandoned  palace.  And 
here  the  artist  shows  himself,  the  artist  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  the  embroideries,  the  furniture,  the  bibelots  ;  and 
even  arrays  himself  in  gorgeous  robes,  and,  luxuriously 
propped  up  by  cushions,  smokes  opium.  And — "  En  demi- 
sommeil,  je  distingue  aussi  de  temps  a  autre  une  courte 
fusillade,  ou  un  grand  cri  isole,  dans  le  lointain  lugubre  ".  It 
will  be  seen  that  Loti's  duties  were  not  heavy.  He  saunters, 
and  he  peers.  He  goes  in  quest  of  odd  corners ;  and  he  is 
granted  an  audience  by 'Li  Hung  Chang.  Li  is  "colossal", 
but  shabby— for  Li  is  careful  with  his  money.  Li's  expression 
is  enigmatic,  but  Li  is  courteous,  affable.  After  inquiring  after 
Loti's  age  and  the  extent  of  his  income — a  Chinese  formula — 
Li  grieves  over  the  ruin  of  Pekin.  But  Loti  does  not  under- 
stand Li  ;  suspects  him.  "  Malgre  la  grace  parfaite  de  I'accueil, 
ce  vieux  prince  des  '  Mille  et  une  nuits  '  chinoises,  en  habits 
rap^s,  dans  un  cadre  de  misere,  n'a  cesse  de  me  paraitre 
inquietant,  masque,  insaisissable  et  peut-etre  sourdement 
dddaigneux  ou  ironique."  Profoundly  impressive  is  the 
account  of  Loti's  visit  to  Monseigneur  Favier,  the  Catholic 
bishop,  who  held  his  abode  against  the  Boxers.  Tales 
of  heroism,  tragedy  upon  tragedy.  Monseigneur  Favier 
pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  helped 
to  frustrate  the  attack.  Night  after  night  the  building  was 
assaulted,  amidst  trumpet  sounds,  the  banging  of  gongs,  and 
the  frenzied  cries  of  the  Boxers — "  Cha,  cha  ! "  (let  us  kill), 
"  Chao,  chao  !  "  (let  us  burn).  But  Loti  leaves  Monseigneur 
Favier  dignified,  determined.  At  that  moment  he  was  about  to 
undertake  a  PZuropean  tour  in  order  to  collect  funds.  "  Toutes 
les  ^glises  qu'ils  m'ont  jettds  par  terre,  je  les  reconstruirai  plus 
grandes  et  plus  hautes.  Et  je  veux  que  chaque  manoeuvre  de 
haine  et  de  violence  contre  nous  am£:ne  au  contraire  un  pas  en 
avant  du  christianisme  dans  leur  pays.  lis  me  demoliront 
peut-etre  encore  mes  dglises,  qui  sait?  Eh  bien  !  Je  les 
rebi'itirai  une  fois  de  plus,  et  nous  verrons,  d'eux  ou  de  moi,  qui 
se  lassera  le  premier."  And  Loti  adds  :  "Alors  il  m'apparait 
trcs  grand  dans  son  opiniatretd  et  sa  foi,  et  je  comprends  que  la 
Chine  devra  compter  avec  cet  apotre  d'avant-garde."  Then, 
Loti  steals — no  less — two  of  the  Empress's  shoes,  left  lying 
under  a  couch  in  a  deserted  palace.  Not  precisely  a  Chinese 
woman's  shoe— foe  the  Empress  did  not  "pinch"  But 
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the  heel  surprises  Loti  :  a  heel  of  thirty  centimetres. 
Palaces  ;  gardens  ;  temples  ;  tombs,  the  tombs  of  the  Chinese 
emperors.  All  these  Loti  describes  and  reflects  over  in  his 
unique,  his  incomparable  manner.  A  dejeuner  at  Field-Marshal 
Waldersee's  is  recorded  ;  then  comes  a  vivid  account  of  a 
banquet  given  by  the  French  Commander  to  the  foreign  officers, 
and  three  Chinese  princes.  "  Enigmatic"  like  all  the  Chinese, 
these  princes.  In  reply  to  a  toast  (which  included  the  tactful 
remark  that  "  Your  presence  amongst  us  proves  that  the  Allies 
have  not  made  war  upon  China,  but  upon  an  abominable  sect  "), 
one  of  the  princes  says,  "  I  thank  the  European  generals  for 
having  helped  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  gravest  crisis  it 
has  ever  known".  But  Loti,  suspicious,  says  that  this  prince 
was  secretly  an  "  enrage  Boxer  ".  A  brilliant  fete  follows,  but 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  ignore  it,  as  well  as  Loti's  gossip 
with  his  new  friend,  Colonel  Marchand.  Loti  sighs  at  leaving 
China,  and  it  is  with  equal  regret  that  we  leave  him.  Far  into 
the  night  he  reflects.  To-morrow,  departure  :  Europe  soon. 
Colonel  Marchand  joins  him,  but  neither  speaks.  "  II  nous 
semble  que  cette  soiree  vient  de  consacrer  d'une  manicre 
irremediable  I'effondrement  de  Pekin,  autant  dire  I'effrondre- 
ment  d'un  monde.  Quoi  qu'il  advienne,  I'etonnante  cour 
asiatique  reparaitrait — elle-meme,  Pekin  est  fini,  son  prestige 
tombe,  son  mystere  perce  a  jour." 

La  Voie  sans  Retour.    Par  Henry  Bordeaux.    Paris  :  Plon. 
1902.    3f  50c. 

We  wonder  whether  M.  Henry  Bordeaux  sympathises  with 
Herve  d'Erlouan,  or  whether — in  narrating  his  love  affair — he 
wishes  to  expose  the  young  naval  captain's  egoism,  cruel 
selfishness,  and  sensuality.  Many  a  Parisian  would  congratu- 
late Herve  over  his  seduction  of  Flora,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
naive,  unprotected,  of  the  people.  Does  the  shame  of  it  occur 
to  M.  Bordeaux  ?  We  are  not  sure  ;  we  only  know  that  his 
account  of  the  liaison  does  not  contain  a  single  expression  of 
contempt  for  d'Erlouan.  The  story  is  decidedly  powerful.  At 
Monte  Carlo,  in  the  Casino,  d'Erlouan  and  a  friend  come  upon 
a  much-admired  demi-mondaine.  She  is  the  Flora  of  years 
ago,  and,  but  for  d'Erlouan's  crime — it  is  no  less — she  would  be 
living  respectably  and  happily  at  Toulon.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  strike  and  haunt  d'Erlouan.  With  sickly  sentimen- 
tality, he  recalls  the  past.  Toulon  during  a  carnival !  After 
only  one  meeting  he  urges  Flora  to  accompany  him  to  an 
island  off  Marseilles,  his  quarters.  She  refuses  ;  and 
d'Erlouan  is  pained.  But  when  he  sets  sail  next  morning 
he  finds  Flora  on  the  quay,  and  says,  "  Petite  Floia,  comme 
vous  etes  gentille".  Unfortunately,  Flora  loves  him  ;  and  is 
ignorant  and  impulsive.  Not  for  a  second  does  d'Erlouan  think 
of  the  ruin  he  is  working.  He  is  not  touched  by  Flora's  little 
bundle,  "tied  together  by  napkins".  He  is  not  moved  by  her 
frightened,  anxious  expression.  Flora  has  followed  him  ;  so  off 
to  the  island.  In  his  selfish,  sensual  manner  he  cares  for 
Flora  ;  and  even  wonders  what  will  happen  to  her  when,  in  a 
month  or  so,  he  must  depart  on  a  foreign  expedition.  The 
story  of  the  sojourn  on  the  island  is  disclosed  through 
d'Erlouan's  diary.  A  friend  reads  it  calmly  ;  a  friend  with  no 
more  feeling  and  chivalry  than  d'Erlouan.  We  have  said  that, 
M.  Bordeaux's  novel  is  powerful ;  in  truth,  we  number  Herv6 
d'Erlouan  among  the  most  convincing  creations  yet  presented" 
to  us  by  essentially  modern  writers.  He  lives,  and  he  thrives. 
He  should  be  horsewhipped,  but  is  admired,  flattered.  His 
victims  are  legion.  His  virtues  are  not  easily  to  be  detected. 
He  passes  as  a  gentleman,  yet  is  in  reality  a  cad.  The  author 
portrays  him  to  perfection  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
M.  Bordeaux's  opinion  of  him. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  646. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For. 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  Is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 
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*'  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major  "  in  To-Day. 

EYEHIKG  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -       „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -       „  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


A  BRITISH  invention. 

made  by  BRITI5H  workpeople, 
with    BRITISH  capital, 
for  the  BRITISH  public. 


DUNiaPi^RES 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres— Foreign  or  British— are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


i(k  to  Bee  the  trade  mark  (Duolop'g  bead) 
oa  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC   TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 
Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,   Birmingham  ;  and  branches. 


THE   MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER   REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..      ..  5  6  ]  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  In 
Ivory  Handle  ..      ..7/6     Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  DUPLEX  8TB0P  7/6  I  Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 

Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


JOHN 
liRINSMKAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
20,  and  22, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


PARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  10-.  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  is.    Open  from  12  noon  to  11  1. M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
The  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  exhibited  outside  Paris. 
French  Products  and  Manufactures.  The  Applied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
of  the  CHAMPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACE,  The  AVENUE  DES 
NATIONS,  The  PALACE  DELECTR ICITE,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES 
and  LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 

IN  THE  EMPRE.SS  THEATRE.    THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  NEW  PARISIAN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARIS. 
The  PALAIS  DES  ILLUSIONS,  The  GRE.AT  MOVING  STEREORAMA. 
The  RIVER  STYX,  LE  MANEGE  MERVEILLEUX,  The  TOPSY-TURVY 
HOUSE.    The     HALL    OF    JOY    AND     REJOICINGS,    The  PARIS 
MORGUE,  The  TERRORS  OF  THE  BASTILE. 

COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EARL'S  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.     IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


Drj.M.BARRIE^sysT^'WHATX 
GALL.THE  ARCADIA  iM 
•MyiADYNICOTINEl 
IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHER.!' 


J.  J.  C&RRBRAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  Ac. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


Entrance  at 

61-62  Chancery  Lane. 

Provides  means  for  placing  in  Absolute  Safety,  under  the  Depositor's 
own  control,  and  Open  to  Daily  Inspection,  all  kinds  of  Securities, 

Bonds,  Deeds,  Piate,  Jeweis,  Manuscripts,  and  Valuables  of 

every  description. 


Safes  from  £1  Is.  per  annum. 

Strong  Rooms  frotn  £5  5S.  per  annum. 

Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  5S. 


Special  arrangements  made  for 
stormg  Property  during  owner's  tem- 
porary absence. 


DEPOSIT  BANK.— Moneyreceived 
on  deposit  for  short  periods  at  2J  pet 
cent,  interest. 


THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  A  M. 
to  6  P.M.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  10  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  BEING  ACTED  ON,  ARE  PUT 
INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretarr. 

105  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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TREHERJOJEW^  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LA.ND  OF  THE  BLUE  GOWN." 

OUT  IN  CHINA. 

By  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  as.  6d. 

P.M.G.— "A  brilliant  novel." 

THE  INCONSEQUENCES  OF  SARA. 

By   DANAH  MAY. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

Pall   Mall  Gazette  says: — "It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  he 

able  to  give  a  good  book  a  good  -welcome  Her  ncruel  is  one  of  the 

smartest  and  most  amusing  pieces  of  work  that  have  appeared  for  some 
considerable  time  ;  her  heroine  the  most  delightful  since  Mr.  Anthony 

Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  No  more  promising  work  has  come 

from  a  woman  writer  since  the  tales  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes.'" 

Ladies'  Field  says: — "  '  The  Inconsequences  of  Sara  '  is  a  novel 
of  undeniable  cleverness.^'' 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF  "DROSS." 

THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE. 

By    HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURER: 

An  illustrated  Life  of  Napoleon. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

Cloth  gilt.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
NOW  READY. 

RICHARD    MARSH'S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 
RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 
RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 
RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 


THE  WARRIOR  WOMAN: 

A    HISTORY    OF    FIGHTING  WOMEN. 

By  E.  VIZETELLY. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  (May).— "^^  a  literary  and  artistic 
production  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  libiary." 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

DENMARK: 

Past  and  Present. 
By  MARGARET  THOMAS, 

Author  of  "  A  Sc.imper  thro'  Spain  and  Tangier,"  "  Two  Years  in  Palestine 
and  Syria." 

13  Full-page  Illustrations.       Crown  8vo.       Price  6s.  net. 

Globe. — "  C!an  Ije  freely  and  heartily  praised  as  a  readable  and  handy  account 
o(a  country  with  which  we  have  many  close  associations." 

Queen. — "  The  book  suppUes  a  very  great  want." 

Irish  Tunes. — *'  Miss  Tiiomas's  Ijook  is  very  well  worth  buying." 

Graphic. — "  Should  be  carefully  read  by  any  prospective  visitor  to  Denmark 
.  .  .  Illustrated  with  good  photographs." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—  ^  We  can  recommend  Miss  Thomas's  '  Denmark.'  " 

P.Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  MAN  ADRIFT." 

LONDON    IN  SHADOW. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

LONDON    IN  SHADOW. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

LONDON    IN  SHADOW. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 

A.  TREIIERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  V^EEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  {Vol.  VII.  Session 
1900-1901).    Macmillan.    loj-.  i>d.  net. 

Biography. 

Maxim  Gorky  :  His  Life  and  Writings  (E.  J.  Dillon).    Isbister.  5^. 

Rudyard  Kipling  ("English  Writers  of  To-day."  G.  F.  Monkshood 
and  George  Gamble.    Third  Edition).    Greening.    3^.  dd. 

Immanuel  Kant :  His  Life  and  Doctrine  (Friedrich  Paulsen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Revised  German  Edition  by  J.  E.  Creighton  and 
Albert  Lefevre).    Nimmo.    \os.  6d.  net. 

The  Religious  Life  and  Influence  of  Queen  Victoria  (Walter  Walsh). 
Sonnenschein.    "js.  6d. 

Fiction. 

The  Dane's  Daughter  (Walmer  Downe)  ;  A  Graduate  in  Love  (Inglis 

Allen).    Pearson.    6s.  each. 
The  Passing  of  the  Flagship  (Major  W.  P.  Drury).    A.  H.  Bullen. 

3^.  6d. 

The  Read  to  Paris  (Robert  Neilson  Stephens).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The  Shears  of  Fate  (Harold  Tremayne).    Treherne.  6^. 

History. 

Social  England  (Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill  and  J.  S.  Mann.    Vol.  II.). 

Cassell.    I4J-.  net. 
The  History  of  Belgium  :  Part  I.      Cresar  to  Waterloo  (Demetrius 

C.  Boulger).    Published  by  the  Author.  j8s. 
A  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Year  by  Year  (Edwin  Emerson, 

Jun.    3  vols. ).    New  York  :  Collier. 
Life  of  Napoleon  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).    Treherne.    3J.  6d.  net. 
Calendar  of  Letter- Books  of  the  City  of  London.     Letter-Book  D, 

circa  A.D.  1309- 13 14  (Edited  by  Reginald  R.  Sharpe).  Francis. 
The  Economic  History  of  British  India  (Romesh  Dutt).  Kegan 

Paul.    7s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (Charles  Oman.  Vol.  I.  :  1807- 
1809).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    14^.  net. 

Progress  of  South  Africa  in  the  Century  (George  McCall  Theal). 
Toronto  and  Philadelphia  :  Linscott  Publishing  Company ; 
London  :  Chambers,    ^s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Naturalist  on  the  Thames  (C.  J.  Cornish).    Seeley.    ys.  6d. 
A  University  Text-Book  of  Botany  (Douglas  Ploughton  Campbell). 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,    ijs.  net. 
Cricket  Form  at  a  Glance,  1878-1902  (Compiled  by  Home  Gordon). 

Constable. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Philosophy :  Its  Scope  and  Relations  (H.  Sidgwick).  Macmillan. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry  (T.  E.  Thorpe).  Macmillan.  I2s. 
net. 

Crime  and  its  Relations  to  Social  Progress  (Arthur  Cleveland  Hall). 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press  ;  London  :  King. 

I2S. 

Theology. 

The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Frederic 

Henry  Chase).    Macmillan.  6^. 
The  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (Horace  K.  Mann. 

Vol.  I.    Part  II.  :  657-795).    Kegan  Paul.    I2s.  net. 
"The  Unknown  God"?  (Sir  Henry  Thompson).    Warne.    is.  6d. 

net. 

The  Divine  Ordinance  of  Prayer  (W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken).  Wells 

Gardner.    3^.  6d. 
Professor  Harnack  and  his  Oxford  Critics  (Thomas  Bailey  Saunders). 

Williams  and  Norgate.    is.  6d.  net. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Benjamin  W.  Bacon).    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Church  :  Its  Ministry  and  Authority  (Darwell  Stone).  Rivingtons. 

IS.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Real  Siberia  (John  Foster  Eraser).    Cassell.  6s. 
All  the  Kussias  (Henry  Norman).    Heinemann.    iSj.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison),  The  Novels  of:— Guy  Fawkes  (2  vols). 
Gibbings. 

Cairo,  The  Story  of  (Stanley  Lane-Poole).    Dent.    41.  6d. 
Call  to  Arms,  The,  1900-1901  (Henry  Seton-Karr).  Longmans. 
5j.  net. 

Epistles  of  Atkins,  The  (James  Milne).    Unwin.  6s. 

Essays  Civil  and  Moral,  &c.  (Francis  Bacon.    "  Minerva  Library  "). 

Ward,  Lock.  2s. 
Eton  Calendar,  The,  for  the  Summer  School-Time.    Eton  :  Spottis- 

woode.  2s. 

Fortification,  Notes  on  (Major  B.  R.  Ward).    Murra)-.    5,v.  net. 
P'rom  Quebec  to  Pretoria  (VV.  Hart-McIIarg).    ^Toronto  :  Briggs. 
loliius  :  An  Anthology  of  Friendship  (Edward  (Carpenter).  Sonnen- 
schein.   5j-.  net. 

Madame  Bovary  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 

"  Century  of  French  Romance  ").    Heinemann.    Js.  6d. 
Onlooker's  Note-Book,   An  (By  the  Author  of  "Collections  and 

Recollections  ").    Smith,  Elder.    7.V.  6d.  net. 
Operatic  Problem,  The  (VV.  Johnson  Galloway).    Long.    is.  net. 
Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift  (Edited  by  Temple  Scott.    Vol.  IX.) 

Bell.    3s.  6d. 

With  the  Naval  Brigade  in  Natal  (Lieut.  C.  R.  N.  Burne,  R.N.). 
Arnold.    Js.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May: — La  Revue,  if.  30c.;  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  is.  ;  Tlic  Open  Court,  6d.  ;  The  Anglo- 
American,  is.  ;  The  North  American  Review,  2s.  6d. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS,  1900-1901 

Or,  a  Review  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Movement, 
and  some  Subjects  connected  therewith. 

By  H.  SETON-KARR,  M.P. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


NEW  STORY  BY  EDNA  LYALL. 

THE  HiNDERERS. 

By   EDNA  LYALL. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  A  noticeable  addition  to  the  number  of  books  of  fiction  which  depict  the 
domestic  effects  at  home  here  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Readers  who  know  this 
uithor's  prior  work  will  readily  understand  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  peace." 

Scoisaian. 


SURREY  CRICKET: 

Its  History  and  Associations. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVERSTONE,  L.C.J., 
President,  and 

C.  W.  ALCOCK,  Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket  Club, 
With  48  Illustrations.    8vo.  i6s.  net.    [/«  a  few  days. 


THE   MYSTERY  OF 
WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE  : 

A  Summary  of  Evidence. 

By  His  Honour  Judge  T.  WEBB,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Laws 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


THE    SMALL    END    OF  GREAT 
PROBLEMS. 

By  BROOKE  HERFORD,  D.D. 

Late  Minister  of  Rosslyn  Hill  Chapel,  London,  sometime  Preacher  to 
Harvard  University. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


HUMAN  NATURE  A  REVELATION 

OF  THE  DIVINE: 

A  Sequel  to  "Studies  in  the  Character  of  Christ." 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  ROBINSON,  M.A. 
Canon  Missioner  of  Ripon. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

I  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for 
the  Year  1901. 

8vo.  1 8s. 

*t*  Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  Register  foi-  the  years  1S63-1900  can 
I  '.ill  be  had,  price  1 8^.  each. 

>ONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,. New  York,  and  Bombay. 


'DAY'S  DIARY  FOR  THE  WEEK" 

Is  the  Advance  Supplement  to  the  Newspaper. 

'he    Newspaper   deals   with   what    has  happened, 
'  DAY'S  DIARY  "  deals  with  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  every  field  of  human  interest. 
A  note  book  and  event  book  combined. 
Fits  the  vest  pocket. 

)N  THE  BOOKSTALLS  EVERY  SATURDAY. 
One  Penny. 


MACMILLAN &CO.'SNEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

HIGHWAYS  AND   BYWAYS  SERIES. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

By  HERBERT  W.  TOMPKINS,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Illustrated  by  Fkeuerick  L.  Griggs.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

COMMONWEALTH  OR  EMPIRE.    A  Bystander  s 

View  of  the  guestion.  By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  P.C.L.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 


CONCLUDING  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

T.  H.  HUXLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS.  Edited 

by  SIR  M.  FOSTER,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  E.  RAY  LANKESTER, 
F.R.S.  In  4  vols.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo. 
Vol.  IV.  30s.  net.   [Vol.  I.  25s.  net  ;  Vol.  II.  30s.  net  ;  Vol.  III.  30s.  net.] 


THE  IIULSEAN  LECTURES,  1900 -i. 

THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ACTS 

OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  FREDERIC  HENRY  CHASE,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


PHILOSOPHY:   ITS  SCOPE  AND  RELATIONS. 

An  Introductory  Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  late  Professor  HENRY 
SIDGWICK.   8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  WILHELM  OSTWALD.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by 
Alexander  Findlav,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  With  122  Figures  in  the  Text. 
8vo.  i8s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITLON  NOW  READY. 

ESSAYS   IN    HISTORICAL   CHEMISTRY.  By 

T.  E.  THORPE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  the  Government 
Laboratory,  Lcndon.    8vo.  12s.  net. 


NAPOLEON :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Character, 

Strugrgrles,  and  Achievements.  By  T.  E.  WATSON.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    Extra  crown  8vo.  los.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS  AND 
RECOLLECTIONS." 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ONLOOKER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS." 


TWO  NEW  6/-  NOVELS. 

MY  LORD  WINCHENDEN. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "A  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE." 

AN  INLAND  FERRY. 

By  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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A  LIST  FOR  BOOK^LOVERS, 

NEW  FICTION. 

DESIDERIO  :  An  Episode  Id  tbe  Renaissance. 

By  EDMUND  G.  GARDNER.  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  4s.6d.net. 
"  A  very  beautiful  piece  of  work." — Spectator. 

WILL  O'  THE  WISP.  A  Lancashire  Story. 

By  JOHN  GARRETT  LEIGH.    4s.  6d.  net. 

DENT'S  COUNTY  GUIDES.-New  Vol. 

"After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guide-books  for  nearly  forty 
years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  of  its  size 
(350  pp.)  that  we  have  as  yet  seen." — Atheneeum,  on  the  First  Volume. 

THE   LAKE  COUNTIES. 

By  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD.  With  Special  Articles  on  Natural  History 
and  Sports  by  Experts.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo.  (pocketable), 
4s.  6d.  net.  \lmmediately. 

Other  Guides  now  ready  •.—SWflty .  By  Walter  Jerrold.— 
NORFOLK.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. -HAMPSHIRE,  with  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By 
G.  A.  B.  Dewar.  *«*  Illustrated  List  0/  Series  post  free. 

MEDI.ffiVAL  TOWN  SERIES. -New  Vols. 

Cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  5s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

THE  STORY  OF  CAIRO. 

By  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Syming- 
ton. [/ Hit  published. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHARTRES. 

By  CECIL  HEADLAM.    Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 

[  Very  shortly, 

*»*  Illustrated  List  0/  the  Series  post  free. 

THE  TEMPLE  BIBLE^ 

Pocket  Vols.  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Cloth, is.  net ;  lthr.is.6d.net. 

"  Messrs.  Dent's  addition  of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  to  their 
*  Temple '  series  was  a  wise  proceeding." — St.  James's  Budget. 

Recent  Volumes  :— NUMBERS.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.— 
EARLIER  PAULINE  EPISTLES.  By  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.— 
DEUTERONOMY.  Edited  by  G.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  B.D.— SAMUEL  I. 
and  II.    By  James  Sime,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  JOURNAL  FOR  NATURE-LOVERS. 

THE  COUNTRY. 

"  Appeals  to  all  who  have  a  love  of  Nature  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
charms  of  rural  life." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

MAY  NUMBER  NOW  READY.    6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRA  TED  CA  TALOGVE  and  LISTS  sent  post  free. 
J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  &  30  Bedford  Street,  London. 


An  Opportunity  Missed 
Seldom  Recurs. 

Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  we  made 
last  year? 

If  so,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  in 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapest 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  the 
easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  Edited  by  Dr. 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,000 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  the 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Pages 
and  further  particulars. 


ORDER  FORlVr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

riease  .supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s- >  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  nionths. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Address   

•  Profession  

Date  
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NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net 

RECREATIONS 

AND 

REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 
"SATURDAY  REYIEW"  ESSAYS, 

WRITTEN  BY 

Arthur  A.  Baumann 

Ernest  W.  Beckett  M.P. 
Max  Beerbohm 

Hilaire  Belloc 
J.  Churton  Collins 

Richard  Davey 
George  A.  B.  Dewar 

W.  B.  Duffield 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 

Stephen  Gwynn 
Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson 

Harold  Hodge 
W.  H.  Hudson 

Selwyn  Image 
Armine  T.  Kent 

George  H.  Knott 
Louise  Lawrence 

Dugald  Sutherland  MacCoU 
John  Frederick  Macdonald 

Walter  Herries  Pollock 
J.  Arthur  Price 

John  F.  Runciman 
Edward  Salmon 

Alexander  Innes  Shand 
Arthur  Symons 

W.  Beach  Thomas 
Herbert  Vivian 

H.  Whates 

With  a  Poem  by 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE    LATE  WILLIAM  TWOPENY,  ESQ.,  OF 
WOODSTOCK  PARK,  SITTINGHOURNK. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  26, 1902,  andTl.ree  Following  Days, at  i  o  clock 
precisely,  the  valuable  LIIiRARV  of  the  late  William  Twopeny,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
stock Park,  Sittingbourne,  comprisine  Standard  English  and  French  Literature — 
Historical  Works  and  Biographies— Works  of  Reference  — liooks  on  Architecture, 
Antiquities  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Topography — Early  English  Poetry,  including 
^lilton's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  First  Edition — The  Hest  Editions  of  the  Eli/abcthan 
Dramatists—  Ecclesiology — Publications  of  Learned  Societies— Rare  Tracts  Relating 
to  Charles  L  and  11.,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth — Scarce  early  Americana 
— Voyages  and  Travels,  Books  illustrated  by  Bewick  and  Cruikshank  — (irimm's 
"  Fairy  Tales,"  First  Edition— Goldsmith's  ''  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  First  Edition— 
The  W'ritings  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Sterne,  First  Editions — Rogers' "  Italy  "  and 
Poems,  Proofs,  Presentation  Copies — Turner's  "Southern  Coast,"  Large  Paper, 
and  Engravings  Irom  his  other  Works,  &c.  All  in  fine  Library  Condition,  and 
principally  bound  by  Hering,  F.  Bedford,  Riviere,  Holloway,  Ramage,  and  other 
eminent  binders. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS.  115  Chancepy  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  EOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. -Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts, 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.    ALL  PERFECTLY  NEW 
IN  CONDITION. 
MAY  LIST,  No.  328.  NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


A  NEW 
LARGE  TYPE 


VARIORUM  TEACHER'S  BIBLE, 


Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  superior  flexible  Levant  grained  Morocco,  with 
overlapping  edges,  leather  lined,  silk  sewn.    Size,      by  5J  by  \'i  inches. 
Price  21/-,  and  offered  at  10/6  Post  Free,  abroad  gd.  extra. 
Th  s  New  Edition  of  the  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  is  not  only  a  Reference  Bible 
with  the  New  Illustrated  Teacher  s  "  Aids,  "  but  contains  on  the  same  page  as  the 

Text,  in  foot-notes,  a  complete  digest  of  the  Various  Renderings  and  Read- 
ings of  the  Original  text  from  the  very  best  Authorities,  Including  tlie 
Revised  Version.    Specimen  page  post  free. 

The  London  Bible  Warehouse,  63  Paternoster  Row, 

THE  STATE  PORTRAIT 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY 

KING    EDWARD  VII. 

By  LUKE  FILDES,  R.&. 

MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  have  the  honour  to  announce  thai  they 
tiave  arranged  to  publish  an 

IMPORTANT  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING, 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  PRATT, 

rf  this  the  official  State  portrait  of  His  Majesty,  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

The  artist's  proofs,  which  will  be  limited  in  number,  will  be  published  at  i,\o  los. 
each.  A  photograph  showing  full  size  of  engraving  may  be  seen,  and  Subscribers' 
names  now  being  received  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS, 
3911  Old  Bond  Street,  and  leading  Printsellers. 

THE  NEW   ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  of  MODERN  PICTURES.  Open 
Daily,  10  to  6,  until  May  23rd,  at  the  DUDLEY  GALLERY,  EGVPTIAN 
H.\LL,  Piccadilly,  W.    Admission,  is. 

FLOWERS    FOR  WHITSUNTIDE. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  60  Strand  (GeoriTe  Court),  W.G. 

TelcgrapJiic  Address:  "Ci.ovewoht,  London." 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W, 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
£stiinates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Repltes  received. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  — The  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLAKSHIl'S  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  /So  and  Cm  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  L1.S  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cticltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidites  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions ;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIIilTIONS  of  Cm  per  annum;  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  C(>o  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  liUKSAK, 
the  College,  Cheltenha/n. 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— An  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  June  nth  to  13th.  Candidates  will,  if 
desired,  be  examined  in  Singing,  ability  in  which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
one  or  more  awards.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  Tiiii  Hhadmasi  kk,  Sthool  House, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year),  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Shchetarv. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS   MABEL  MONTEITH. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
THIRD  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL  (ORCHESTRAL). 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
Full  Orchestra.    Conductor:  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim. 
Tickets,  los.  6d.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's  Hall. 
— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

KOCIAN  KOCIAN 

THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
Solo  Pianoforte — ^  Miss  Marguerite  Elzy. 
Accompanist — Mr.  Wilkrid  Bendall. 
Bechstein  Piano.— Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  3s.,  and  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  White- 
head, St.  James's  Hall.— N.  Vekt,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL.-Mr. 


BISPHAM 


VOCAL  RECITAL. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
FRIDAY   NEXT,  at  3. 


BISPHAM 


Accompanist,  Mr.  Henry  Bird.  _  Tickets,  7s.  6d.  (three  for  one  guinea),  51.,  3s., 
.,  IS.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  ]  James's  Hall. — N.  Vert  6  Cork 


Street,  W 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  GatTI,  Lessees,  Adelphi  Theatre  Ltd. 

By  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis,  ' 
MISS  OLGA  NETHERSOLE'S  TRIUMPH. 
SaPHO. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  SATURDAY  at  i 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "  OLD  CHINA." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.   Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Stibscriptjon  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  s.  d. 
182  .. 

o  14  I 
071 


Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

I  10  4 

o  2 

o  7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV. C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  aa^  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banqae. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Leb&gue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stetansplat^, 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome   Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co. ,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Kue  de  Pdra. 

HoMBURG  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  'The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep6t. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  8s  Diiane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A. ).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  ti  Ynnge  Street. 

„  „        ....  ..The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  .....The  Montreal  News  Company.  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE    EYERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 
Poems.   3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected  and   Arranged  by  G.  W.  E. 

Russell.    In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  BiblCi    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  King:s— Estiier.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Sonir  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezeklel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.  Vd.  Vlll.  Acts— Revelation. 

*s*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

POLLAKD.     2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition,    g  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Beginning:  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review,  1S46-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Morley. 

Miscellanies.         {         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of 

1871-1883. 


Edward  Fitzgerald  to 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 


Fanny  Kemble, 

Edif;ed  by  W. 

other  Greek  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Aldis  Weight. 


Pausanias  and 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*,*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 

Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.   8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Gkeen,  M<A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. , 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   By  John  Richard  Green,   Edited  by 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.   By  John 

Richard  Green. 


Guesses  at  Truth. 
Earthwork  out  of 


By  Two  Brothers. 


Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Authsr  of  "  Tlit;  Forest  Lovers." 
'J'hird  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  'Englfsli  Thought  In 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  am  J  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Tho  ught.   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Illizahbth  M.  Rosco/!. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 
Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 

Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  I  2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.  2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 
Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 
Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vol.s. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.   1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke.   I  vol.  Studies  in  Literature,   i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 
Ecce  Homo.       {       Natural  Religion. 
Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  HekFORD.    In  lo  vols. 

»«*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2J.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With  an   Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  SARAH 
Smetham  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.   Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition.  * 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Uishop  of 


West, 

Durliain. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth. 

In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  i 
H.  Manes.sh. 

Poetical  works.  8  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth 


Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 


2  vols. 
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BRET  HARTE.  By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton. 

Whh  a  Foreword  by  the  late  Mr.  Brk  i'  ITartr.    3j-.  6d. 
THE  ONLY  AUTHORITATIVE  BIOCRAPHY. 

BRET  HARTE.  A  Treatise  and  a  Tribute. 

By  T.  Edcjar  Pemkerton.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6c/. 
Uniform  with  the  above. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.    By  G.  F.  Monkshood. 

3^.  dd.        (Third  Ecliiion,  with  a  New  Chapter  bringing  the  work  up  to  date.) 

HALL  CAINE.    By  Fred  C.  Kenyon.    3^.  bd. 
SWINBURNE.  By  Theodore  Wratislaw.  3^.6^/. 

London:    GREENING   &  CO.,  LTD.,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road. 

THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

PUBLISHED  UNDEK  THE  AUSl'ICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Fop  Instantaneous  Reference 
:n  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency. 


Vanity  Fair,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  "  Emergency  Book  "  : — 
"  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  '  First  Aids,'  which  are 
onstructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
he  intelligent  use  of  this  '  Emergency  Book '  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
ven  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
he  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor's  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming." 


rhere  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  "  Emergency  Book." 


he  pplee  of  the  "Emergency  Book"  is  Three  Shillings,  boxed 
and  delivered  free. 


2X 

/q 


2% 

2a 


Publishing  Offices  :  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TtUphont  No.  s  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

rO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

'  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
EILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f^^„,„  !  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  l  Head  Offices  • 

lander,  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  \  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  OfBce,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

^    &  O    ^PJi^^n^^  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

3    J6>  n  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
MALTA,    EGYPT,    ADEN,    BOMBAY,  KURRACHEe' 
AQSYIrT^    9^i^t9.'^!,^5T'*A'TS,    CHINA,    JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
ASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


>    A.  n  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD* 

.Tc  TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Ofl5ces,i22  Leaden- 

all  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

BALSAMIC 

(Medical) 
VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR    THE  BATH. 

Price  8d.  per  Tablet. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURQ,  TRANSVAAL. 

DIRECTORS'  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 

Dkar  .Sir, — The  Directors  h.ive  the  pleasure  of  .lubmittitig  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  (.Juartcr  ending  :jist  March, 
1902  :— 

MINE. 

Quartz  Mined       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        40,756  tons. 

Quart/ on  hand,  at  Surface,  31st  March    no  tons. 

M 1 LL. 

Number  of  Days  (24  hours)  working  65  Stamps     ..       ..  ..  8655  days. 

Tons  Crushed       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  31,606  tons. 

Tons  Crushed  per  Stamp  per  24  hours         ..       ..       ..  ..  5'6o2  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold         ..                                  ..       ..  ..  11,366  043  ozs. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold     ..       ..    ..  7''92  dwts. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  Treated        ..       ..  ..  ..  23,483  tons. 

Yield  ill  Fine  Gold          ..       .,       ..        ..       ..  ..  ..  S)243'565  ozs. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold     ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  4'ti5  dwts. 

Workmg  Cost  per  Ton    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  4s.  2'368d. 

SLIMES  WORKS. 

Tons  Slimes  Treated      ..    ..  ..  6ii*3  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold         ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  >.  ..  527"g7i  ozs. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold                                 ..  ..  ..  ''7^4  dwts. 

Working  Cost  per  Ton    ..                ..       ..       ..  ..  ..  5s.  o"2o6d. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

EXPENDITURE. 
On  the  basis  of  65  Stamps  for  Quarter  ending  31st  M.irch,  1902. 
31,606  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

To  Mining  Expenses   ;Ci6,94o  16  3=  £0  10  Z'dyg 

Drifts  and  Winzes                                                      115    9  2=    o  o  o'876 

Crushing  and  Sorting . .        ..       ..       ..       ..      1,394    '  °  °  lo'sSS 

Transport   i.54o  17  7=    o  o  ii'70o 

Milling  5,351    6  2=    o  3  4-635 

Cyanide                               ..       ..       ..       ..      5,34*    2  0=    o  3  4'6io 

Slimes     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      1.536   o  4=    o  o  ii"663 

General  Charges         ..        ..       ..       ..       ..      8,108    9  0=    o  5  i"57i 

Additions  to  Plant               ..        ..       ..        ..      1,125    °  0=    °  °  8'542 

;£4i,46o    2    5=    I    6  2"827 
Profit      ^   31)483    5    8=    o  19  ii"o68 

^72,943    8  i=;^2    6  I'Sgs 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts—                                                Value.  Value  per  Ton. 

ii,366'043  fine  ozs.  from  mill  _  ;C47,797  Ji  o=£i  10  2-950 

5, 243-565  fine  ozs.  Irom Cyanide  Works         ..      22,012  11  4=  o  13  11-152 

527-971  fine  ozs.  from  Slimes  Works   ..       ..       2,236  16  1=  o    i  4-985 

17.137^579  ozs. 

Increase  over  Estimation    308  13    6=  o   o  2-343 

By-Products  Sold   5i>7  16    3=  o   o  4-463 

^,'72,943    8  1=  2    6  i'8os 

The  tonnage  mined  for  the 

quarterwas  ..  ..  40,756  tons,  cost  16,790  19  5  =  .^o  3  2-877  p«rton. 
Less  waste  rock  sorted  out  .  9,513  n 

31,243 

Add  quantity  taken  from 
itock  363    ,,  Value       149  16  10 

31,606   ,,  Cost  ;^i6,94o  16   3  =  ;Co  10   S'639  perton. 

The  dpctared  output  was  I7,i37'i79  fine  ozs.  =  10  844  dwt.  per  ton  milled. 

In  addition  to  this  an  estimated  170-114  tine  ozs.  =  -107  dwt.  per  ton  milled  con- 
tained in  the  slag  and  other  by-products  were  sold  locally. 

Since  the  operations  of  your  Company  are  now  so  regular,  your  Directors  have 
decided  to  issue  only  Quarterly  Reports.  Tne  results,  however,  will  be  cabled 
home,  as  usual,  monthly,  and  will  be  found  in  the  financial  papers  from  time  to 
time. 

The  i2th  Annual  Meeting  of  Shareholders  has  been  called  for  Tuesday,  the 
loTH  June,  at  11.30  am.,  and  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Exploration  Build- 
ings, Johannesburg. 
Tne  Business  will  be — 

To  receive  the  Balance  Sheet,  Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 

Reports,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  31st  Marchj  1902. 
To  declare  the  election  of  the  two  retiring  Directors,  Messrs.  H.  Steakosch 
and  S.  Evans,  provided  no  fresh  nominations  for  the  position  of  Director  are 
received  within  50  da^  s  of  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting  ; 
that  is,  fresh  nominations  mnst  be  handed  in  in  writing  to  the  Head  Office  of 
the  Company  on  or  before  Monday,  the  21st  Apiil,  1902. 
To  confirm  the  Board's  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Strakosch  as-aX>irector  of 

the  Company  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Adoi.ph  Goerz,  deceased. 
Also  to  confirm  the  Board's  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  Evans  as  a  Director  of  the 

Company  in  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  Robinow,  resigned. 
To  appoint  two  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Douglas  and  F.  J. 
MoLLF.R,  who  retire,  but  aie  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their 
remuneration  for  past  services. 
To  confirm  the  Board's  appointment  of  Mr.  Thos.  Douglas  as  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Company  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  PiM  &  Douglas,  who 
have  dissolved  partnership. 
Also  for  General  Business. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  31st  May  to  the  loth  June,  inclusive. 
Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — - 
(a)  At  the  Head  Ofilce  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meetmg.    (i)  At  the  London  Transfer 
Office  of  the  Company,  in  London,  at  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  at  least 
30  clear  days  before  the  dale  appointed  for  the  holding  cf  the  Meeting. 

A  Dividend  (No.  25)  of  50  per  cent,  was  declared  by  the  Board  on  the  18th  March, 
for  the  period  ending  31st  March,  1902. 

The  Transfer  Books  were  closed  from  the  24th  to  the  31st  March,  both  days 
inclusive.  Warrants  in  payment  of  the  Dividend  will  be  issued  10  European 
Shareholders  fiom  the  London  Office,  and  to  South  African  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Ofiice,  on  or  about  the  28th  .'\pril. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  will  receive  payment  of  Dividend  (los.  per 
share),  on  the  prtsentation  of  Coupon  No.  13,  either  at  the  Company's  Head 
Office,  Ckown  Reicf  Gold  Mining  Company,  Johannesburg,  or  at  the  London 
Office,  120  Bishopsg.ite  Street  Within,  E.G.,  on  or  alter  the  28th  April.  In  all 
cases  Coupons  must  be  left  4  (four)  clear  days  for  examination. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  8th  April,  1902. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  GO.  S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  63. 

UNSTABLE  AS  WATER 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  NEEDELIi, 

Author  of  "  Stephen   Ellicotl's  Daughter." 
"  The  story  is  told  with  skill  and  energy." — The  Times. 

"A  well-written  story,  in  which  the  dramatic  element  is  exceedingly  well 
managed." — The  Bristol  Mercury. 

"  A  powerful  story." — Lloyd's  News. 


SECOND  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 

GRIPPED. 

By  SILAS  K.  HOCKING. 

"  An  exciting  story,  told  with  a  swing  and  go  that  sustain  a  lively  interest  through- 
out. The  adventures  of  the  Vicar  are  as  wonderful  as  they  are  romantic,  and  the 
other  main  characters  are  drawn  with  naturalness  and  skill." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

"  In  every  wav  worthy  of  Mr.  Hocking,  whose  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  com- 
plicated plot  and  its  unravelling  is  seen  at  its  best.  '  Gripped  '  is  an  extremely  well- 
Written  book,  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  with  some  fine  character  studies." 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Post. 


In  small  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  flat  back,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MOTOR-CAR: 

An   Elementary  Handbook  on  its   Nature,  Use,  and 
Management. 

By  Sir  HENRY  THOMPSON,  Bart., 

F.R.C.S.,  M.B.(Lond.),  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

"  Excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  want  to  know  in  plain  English 
\vhat  a  motor-car  means  and  is,  and  can  do  for  you,  how  you  can  get  a  motor-car, 
and  what  sort  of  mctor-car  to  get." — County  Gentleman. 

"Everyone  who  contemplates  p'lrchasing  a  car  should  read  the  volume,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  handiest  guide  of  this  description  we  have  seen." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  There  is  a  vast  fund  of  information  in  the  book,  and  even  experienced 
motorists  will  find  many  '  wrinkles '  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  their 
practice." — Bristol  Mercury. 

"  Motorists  will  find  in  this  book  a  very  useful  volume  indeed." — Lloyds  News. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  little  volume  to  all  who  have  recently 
become  motorists,  or  are  about  to  enter  into  (hat  happy  state.  It  has  been  prepared 
mainly  for  their  benefit,  and  we  can  safely  assert  that  no  one  can  peruse  its  pages 
without  deriving  profit  therefrom." — Pall  Mail  Gazette. 


In  neat  folded  wrapper,  size  6j  by  4^,  price  Is.  net ;  or 
in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

An  attempt  to  seek,  by  carefully  made  induction  from  available 
data,  some  certain  assurance  respecting  the  influence  which  the 
"  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed  "  has 
exercised  on  Man  throughout  his  long  career  on  Earth. 


NEW  EDITION. 
Medium  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

OTHER  MEN'S  MINDS; 

OR, 

SEVEN  THOUSAND   CHOICE  EXTRACTS 
on  History,  Science,  Philosopliy,  Religion,  &c. 

Selected  from  the  Standard  Authors  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times, 
and  Classified  in  Alphabetical  Order. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  DAVIES,  D.D. 

"  Every  page  glistens  with  geni'^  of  purest  water,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  and 
benefit  their  possessor."— News. 

"  As  an  example  of  painstaking  research,  and  a  judicious  or  wcll-chosen  selection 
from  standard  authors,  it  stands  unique." — Adz'eriiser, 


A  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applii-ation. 


London:  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.;  and  New  York. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  LIST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MONA  MACLEAN." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE 
THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE 

"  A  very  remarkable  story  one  to  be  read  and  remembe.ed.    It  has  not  merely 

great  literary  qualities,  but  there  breathes  through  it  a  sincere,  noble,  and  pitiful 
spirit." — Britisli  Weekly. 

"  A  minute  character-study  of  a  woman  of  character  Every  reader  will  take 

off  his  hat  to  Vera  and  her  creator." — Sketch. 

"  This  novel  is  quite  the  crown  of  the  author's  zxX.."  —Glasgoiv  Herald. 

"  A  powerful  and  most  interesting  story." — Scotsman. 

"  Vera  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  womanhood.  Few  living  novelists  could  hate 
imagined  her  and  expounded  her  as  she  is  here  imagined  and  expounded."— 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY, 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE. 
THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE. 

By   GRAHA.M    TRAYERS    (Margaret   Todd,  M.D.). 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

AT  ALL  Libraries. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
CHEAP  REISSUE  IN  PAPER  COVERS  OF 

SYDNEY  C.  GRIER'S  NOVELS. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY.— 2s.  each. 

IN  FURTHEST  IND. 
LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  SOCIAL 

MISSION.  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  igoi.  By  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D., 
Principal   of  Aberdeen   University,   Author  of  "  The  Expansion  of  the 
Christian  Life."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"  The  book  contains  much  matter  of  practical  and  immediate  interest.    It  is 

characterised  by  good  sense,  experimental  knowledge,  and  moral  enthusiasm,  and  is 

written  in  a  direct  and  vigorous  style." — Glasgow  Herald. 


NOW  READY. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.    Related  in 

her  Letters  and  Journals.  Being  Vols.  i  \  and  14  of  the  Warwick  Edition. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  her  Husband,  J.  W.  Cross.  In  2  vols.,  with  2 
Portraits,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather  limp,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN'S  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED   EDITION.         In  Crown  8vo.  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  in  the  NIGHT. 
IN  VARYING  MOODS. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD. 


BLACKWOOD'S 

M^EW    SIXPENNY  ISSUES. 

SILAS  MARNER.  By  George  Eliot. 
THE    LOST    PIBROCH.     By  Neil 

M  U  N  KO.   > 

BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

AT   ALL    BOOKSELLERS    AND  LIIiRARIKS. 

MONSIEUR  MARTIN:  a  Romance  oi 

the  Great  Swedish  War.    By  Wvmond  Cakky.    Crown  8vo.  65. 

"  Will  hold  your  attention  from  the  first  page  to  the  \3.%i."r-TrUlh. 

"Mr.  Wymond  Carey  has  wriden  what  deserves  to  be  called  a  really  greai 

novel.        A  book  of  sterling  merit,  wholesome  human  interest,  and  adequate 

learning."  — t.'«a>-</;V««.   

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  anil  London. 


BEOIBTBBIID  AS  A  NBWBFAFBB. 
Printed  fjr  the  Proprietors  by  .Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvly,  at  the  Ofliflo,  33  Soutiitmpton 
btrcet,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  IjoniXin,— Saturday,  17  May,  1903. 
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We  beg  leave  to  stale  thai  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  -we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  calling  of  a  Cabinet  Council  yesterday  has 
quickened  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  peace. 
Lord  Onslow's  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  speeches 
on  Thursday  went  as  near  to  the  admission  that  in  their 
belief  the  conflict  was  over  as  official  caution  permitted. 
The  fact  that  after  the  big  hauls  made  by  the  columns  in 
the  last  week  or  two  no  message  from  Lord  Kitchener 
was  published  on  Monday  is  in  itself  of  good  augury, 
but  the  best  indication  that  the  Boer  leaders  mean 
business  is  to  be  found  in  their  movements.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  meeting  had  assembled  at  Vereeniging  several 
Boer  generals  including  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  De  La  Rey 
went  to  Pretoria  where  they  have  since  repeatedly  been 
in  conference  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner. 
The  result  of  these  conferences  was  apparently  com- 
municated to  the  War  Office  and  Colonial  Office  on 
Thursday.  Very  little  information  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  Vereeniging  has  been  allowed  by  the  Censor  to 
be  telegraphed  home  ;  but  apparently  any  hitch  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  peace  negotiations  has  come 
from  Mr.  Steyn  and  his  friends.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Orange  River  irreconcileables  cling  to  the  demand 
for  "independence"  is  not  without  its  humorous  side 
when  we  remember  how  "  independence  "  was  forced 
upon  their  fathers  half  a  century  ago  by  the  British 
Government. 

State  shows  are,  or  may  be,  interesting  to  see  but 
they  are  not  interesting  to  read  of  in  the  newspapers. 
A  show  necessarily  is  a  thing  to  be  seen,  and  if  the 
description  is  not  good  enough  to  make  the  thing 
described  an  actual  spectacle  to  the  eye,  it  is  dull 
reading,  for  it  appeals  to  no  other  sense,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  intellect.  It  merely  leaves  a  sense  of 
nothingness,  of  form  without  force.  One  feels  it  in 
reading  of  the  Spanish  festivities.  The  really  interesting 
event,  the  point  in  the  whole  business  which  has 
reality,  is  over.  The  King  has  taken  over  the  power, 
the  enthronement,  the  visible  sign  of  the  transference, 
having  duly  sealed  the  event.  All  the  rest,  one  feels, 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  feasts,  the  functions, 
the  plays,  and  the  bull-fights  may  be  very  enjoyable  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them  ;  but  to  others  they  cannot 
matter  much.  A  bull-fight  may  provide  superb  horse- 
manship ;  but  even  so  it  is  not  stimulating  to  read 
of.   We  are  not  grudging  the  young  King  a  brilliant 


"  send-off"  ;  far  from  it ;  the  launch  of  a  ship  is  a  proper 
occasion  for  generous  display  of  bunting  ;  but  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  more  of  the  passage  she  has 
to  achieve  than  of  the  brave  show  made  by  the  flags. 

Then  there  is  President  Loubet  in  Russia.  More 
shows,  more  flags,  more  marchings  past  and  toasting 
one  another  in  terms  of  mutual  admiration.  The  Tsar 
compliments  the  fine  French  army  ;  and  the  President 
compliments  the  fine  Russian  army  ;  and  each  assures 
the  other  that  the  object  of  either  in  constantly  adding 
to  his  country's  military  power  is  solely  to  preserve 
peace.  Neither  the  world  nor  the  two  allies  will  be 
much  the  wiser  for  all  these  protestations,  nor,  we  take 
it,  appreciably  easier  in  their  minds.  And  yet  these 
interchanges  of  courtesy  are  not  idle  ;  they  have  their 
diplomatic  uses.  They  are  the  statesman's  and  the 
diplomatist's  appeal  to  feeling ;  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  move  the  whole  people,  also  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world.  These  functions  have  also  more  subtle  uses 
of  a  personal  nature.  But  only  the  inner  ring  in  the 
diplomatic  world  know  of  these.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  this  visit  of 
President  Loubet  to  the  Tsar  is  intended,  amongst 
other  things,  to  counter  any  false  or  undesirable  im- 
pressions that  may  have  been  produced  by  a  good  deal 
of  talk  and  a  good  deal  of  writing  in  the  Paris  press 
about  growing  discontent  in  France  at  the  Russian 
Alliance.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  French  will  be  un- 
commonly foolish  if  they  let  go  that  alliance.  It  may 
be  costly  to  them  but  it  increases  their  power  in  the 
world  indefinitely.  And  we  believe  the  world  on  its  side 
is  also  a  gainer  by  the  Dual  Alliance. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  as  adroit  in  the  timing  of 
his  resignation  as  in  every  other  move  in  his  political 
career.  He  wins  a  victory  at  the  polls  ;  his  success  as 
a  parliamentary  leader,  unequalled  since  the  birth  of 
the  Third  Republic,  is  crowned  with  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  And  it  is  this  moment  of  triumph  and 
power  that  he  chooses  for  abdication.  What  self- 
effacement  !  what  republican  simplicity!  what  putting 
away  of  ambition  !  And  then  when  difficulties  of  finding 
a  successor  arise,  when  all  the  other  politicians  are 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  how  regretfully  will 
everyone  look  back  to  Waldeck-Rousseau.  And  later, 
when  ministries  fall  and  governments  cannot  be  kept 
together  and  the  old  confusion  comes  on  again,  how 
everyone  will  call  for  Waldeck-Rousseau.  All  will  say 
this  would  not  have  happened  if  Waldeck-Rousseau 
had  been  here.  He  will  then  become  the  reserve 
force  of  French  politics,  the  power  to  whom  the 
country  will  always  look  as  the  possible  saviour,  if  the 
'  worst  comes  to  the  worst.    He  will  become  an  idea,  and 
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will  ever'grow  as  a  public  hero  ;  the  man  who  gave 
up  power  when  everything  was  before  him,  the  one 
man  who  has  not  failed.  Should  he,  after  due  and 
decent  retirement,  choose  to  emerge  again  into  public 
life,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  will  have  very  good  oppor- 
tunities of  making  himself  a  dictator.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  national  causes,  for  which  he  has  professed 
such  deep  attachment,  must  suffer.  That  need  not 
concern  foreigners  much,  so  long  as  M.  Delcass6 
remains  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  combination  of  circumstances  will  remove  him  from 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  German  Emperor 
must  be  numbered  the  rare  gift  of  ability  to  see  himself 
as  others  see  him.  He  has  however  the  advantage  of 
intimacy  of  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  disprove 
people's  fears  or  justify  their  hopes  as  his  conscience  may 
dictate.  His  speech  to  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Committee, 
acknowledging  their  thanks  for  the  abolition  of  the 
dictator  paragraphs,  was  a  disclosure  of  motives  such  as 
monarchs  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  make.  At  his 
accession  he  was  aware  that  he  was  mistrusted  not  only 
in  other  countries  but  by  the  federal  allies  of  Prussia. 
He  had  two  things  to  do  :  one  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  North  German  States  ;  the  other  to  convince  Europe 
that  he  was  not  a  firebrand  eager  for  "the  laurels  of 
victorious  war."  He  could  not  abandon  the  role  of 
dictator  in  Alsace-Lorraine  without  causing  serious  mis- 
giving throughout  Germany  ;  and  time  only  could  prove 
that  he  was  keen  to  make  Germany  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  When  we  remember  his 
mistakes,  the  Kruger  telegram  to  wit,  this  little  essay 
in  self-revelation  enables  us  to  understand  the  curb  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  put  upon  his  emotions  and 
prepossessions. 

To  the  Emperor's  brother,  who  returned  to  the  fleet  at 
Kingstown  on  Wednesday,  Ireland  in  someways  may  well 
have  been  a  somewhat  refreshing  experience  after  the 
United  States.  At  any  rate  he  cannot  have  been  much 
pestered  in  Ireland  by  the  toadies — who,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  the  peasantry  is  concerned,  are  as  rare  in  that 
land  as  the  snake  is  said  to  be.  There  may  be  some- 
thing odd  in  the  idea  of  the  "mailed  fist"  taking  part 
in  a  game  of  polo,  yet  we  imagine  Prince  Henry  would 
not  have  missed  that  game  for  a  good  deal.  True,  he 
is  not  a  great  performer  :  but  he  cut  a  distinctly  good 
figure  on  horseback — which  is  supposed  to  be  a  feat  ir, 
a  sailor — and  to  be  encouraged  by  such  friendly  expres- 
sions as  "  Go  it  Prince  !  "  must  have  had  the  charm  of 
novelty  for  him.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  only  one  of 
the  players  really  stood  up  to  him  in  the  game. 

The  Cuban  Republic  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  reins  of  government  handed  over  by 
General  Wood  to  President  Palma.  Never  perhaps 
was  a  republic  born  in  less  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  the  one  question  asked  on  all  hands  is  how  long 
will  it  last  ?  It  is  not  necessarily  a  guarantee  of 
stability  that  the  leading  agitator  who  found  an  asylum 
in  the  United  States  on  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Cuban 
rebellion  is  made  the  first  president.  Much  has  been 
said  in  praise  of  American  good  faith  in  handing  over 
the  island  to  the  Cubans  in  accordance  with  the 
undertaking.  But  is  American  good  faith  so  ex- 
ceptional a  quality  that  it  must  needs  thus  be  trumpeted 
forth  ?  What  of  the  Philippines  ?  When  American 
action  in  regard  to  Cuba  is  contrasted  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  British  control  in  Egypt,  two  wholly 
different  cases  are  confused.  Cuba  is  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  United  States  and  American  suzerainty  will  be 
enforced  without  fear  of  foreign  intrigue.  No  one  is 
waiting  to  take  advantage  ot  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Americans.  America  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  in 
retiring  nominally  until  such  time  as  the  Cubans 
have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Washington  that  it 
is  imperative  to  resume  direct  control  of  the  island. 
Even  if  the  Cubans  are  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves, they  will  want  immediate  financial  and  fiscal 
assistance  which  the  United  States  Congress  persists 
in  refusing. 

The  press,  and  the  press  in  this  faithfully  reflects  the 
public,  shows  how  very  soon  we  can  all  so  far  forget 


the  unthinkable  ruin  of  S.  Pierre  and  S.  Vincent  as  to 
attend  to  matters  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character. 
Why  S.  Pierre  is  scarcely  "leaded  "  to-day  ;  it  is  Pretoria 
instead.  No  doubt  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For 
by  dwelling  excessively  on  such  disaster  we  might  be  too 
much  disposed  to  neglect  the  daily  round  of  little  duties 
that  make  up  life — scorning  these  in  the  dangerous 
spirit  of  "What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns?"  Martinique  and 
S.  Vincent  have  been  living  a  life  of  panic  since  the 
disaster  occurred,  and  small  wonder  considering 
that  La  Soufri^re  was  in  eruption  again  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  whilst  from  Mont  Pelee  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  a  great  flow  of  lava  overthrew 
the  remaining  houses  in  the  town  and  destroyed  the 
bridges.  Kingston  has  been  in  a  frenzied  state,  every 
hour  expecting  a  catastrophe.  The  faint  line  that  so 
often  divides  the  tragic  from  the  comic  disappeared 
altogether  when  the  people,  fearing  that  the  sleeping 
crater  of  Enham  Mountain  was  awakening,  sent  out  a 
policeman  to  discover  the  true  state  of  things. 

State  discontent  in  Australia  with  the  federal  regime, 
to  which  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hopetoun  is  directly 
due,  has  been  further  manifested  at  a  conference  of 
premiers  in  Sydney.  The  mere  action  of  the  premiers 
in  calling  a  meeting  to  discuss  general  questions  was 
little  better  than  an  open  proclamation  of  hostility  to 
the  Commonwealth,  of  which  further  proof  was  aflforded 
by  their  efi^orts  to  shift  new  responsibilities  on  to  the 
Federal  Government.  For  instance,  the  railways  belong 
to  the  States,  and  the  premiers  have  decided  to  call 
upon  the  central  authorities  to  pay  for  the  movement 
of  troops  for  defence  purposes.  The  idea  is  pettifog- 
ging and  provincial.  When  Federation  was  agreed 
upon,  it  was  uncterstood  that  the  States  would  at 
once  proceed  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  and 
ministers  in  the  local  legislatures.  In  only  one  State 
has  this  been  done,  and  the  unwillingness  to  move  in 
the  matter  constitutes  an  unpleasant  commentary  on 
the  system  of  payment  of  members.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  on  the  local  parliaments  would  have  more 
than  met  the  extra  needs  of  the  governor  with  two 
establishments  to  maintain.  A  popular  movement  is 
said  to  have  been  started  to  induce  Lord  Hopetoun  to 
remain.  Its  success  would  show  how  badly  Australia 
is  served  by  her  politicians. 

India,  having  taken  a  line  of  her  own  in  the  matter 
of  the  sugar  duties,  seems  likely  further  to  develop  the 
sound  policy  she  adopted  in  1898.  The  past  year  has 
yielded  a  large  revenue — 37  lakhs — from  countervailing 
duties  on  beet  sugar  but  the  main  object  of  the  measure, 
which  was  not  to  produce  revenue  but  to  save  an 
important  indigenous  industry  from  the  unfair  and 
ruinous  competition  of  bounty-fed  imports,  is  still 
seriously  imperilled.  The  reason  is  that  the  Customs 
duties  were  framed  to  countervail  only  direct  State 
bounties  and  took  no  account  of  the  large  indirect 
bounties  enjoyed  by  Continental  sugars  under  the 
Surtax  and  Cartel  systems.  The  Brussels  Conference 
has  disclosed  the  importance  of  these  advantages  and 
its  result  moreover  promises  fresh  activity  in  an  un- 
desirable direction.  India  is  still  one  of  the  few 
markets  on  which  existing  stocks  of  foreign  sugars 
can  be  unloaded  before  the  present  bounties  come  under 
the  razor.  Unless  the  Indian  Government  brings  the 
indirect  bounties  within  the  operation  of  the  counter- 
vailing duties,  the  country  will  be  flooded  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  with  sugar  sold  below  cost  price. 
Hence  no  doubt  the  Tariff"  Amendment  Bill  nov/  before 
the  Council  at  Simla.  But  why  the  low  forecast  of 
24  lakhs  from  countervailing  duties  in  the  Budget  for 
the  current  year  ?  * 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham  last  week 
was  very  interesting  and  stirring  in  its  latter  part,  when 
he  forgot  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  raised 
his  "thoughts  to  the  transcendent  possibilities  of  a 
federation  of  the  British  race  ".  The  earlier  portions  of 
the  speech  were  chiefly  of  the  hammer  and  tongs  sort, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  make  great  play  with 
Lord  Rosebery  and  the  now  notorious  preface  to  the 
speeches  published  by  the  Liberal  League.    He  was 
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merciless.  Whether  he  was  wise  to  receive  the  repentant 
sinner  with  sneers  and  girdings  is  another  matter.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  over-stated 
the  eagerness  of  the  Opposition  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  undermine  the  Unionist  alliance,  and  the  live 
danger  of  Home  Rule.  We  see,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Langrishe,  no  such  "acrimonious  unanimity"  among 
the  Liberals  :  they  seem  chiefly  bent  on  undermining 
each  other.  That  party  is  in  danger  of  being  eaten  by 
its  own  hounds. 

It  was  kind  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  take  seriously  Mr, 
Winston  Churchill's  letter  on  national  expenditure  ; 
and  still  kinder  to  give  him  a  very  frank  rebuke.  If  it 
is  filial  piety  that  makes  Mr.  Churchill  adopt  the  cry  of 
retrenchment,  such  piety  is  of  course  delightful  ;  but 
really  the  son  should  remember  that  the  force  of  a  cry 
depends  a  great  deal  from  whom  it  comes.  He  does  not 
owe  it  to  his  father's  memory  to  tackle  matters  entirely 
beyond  him.  The  cold  neglectful  reception  given  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  latest  speech  in  the  House  ought  to  have 
taught  him  something.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  has  ;  for  it 
is  fair  to  him  to  say  that  his  letter  antedated  his  speech. 
National  expenditure  is  a  big  matter  and  retrenchment 
is  a  big  word,  but  nothing  is  achieved  by  harping  upon 
it  out  of  due  season.  Mr.  Balfour  showed  with  con- 
vincing clearness  that  the  committee  proposed  would 
have  no  effect  in  keeping  down  expenditure,  and  indeed 
could  not  be  dovetailed  into  the  Cabinet  system.  Nor 
is  it  so  much  extravagance  that  swells  expenditure  ;  it 
is  not  the  desire  to  spend  much  that  causes  much  to  be 
misspent  ;  it  is  rather  antiquated  methods  and  the 
impulse  of  the  official  machine.  Another  cause  of  bad 
economy  is  the  very  institution  charged  with  checking 
expenditure — the  niggardly  spirit  of  the  Treasury. 
Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  State  now 
does  many  things,  and  will  do  more,  that  it  did  not  do 
in  the  past  ;  and  therefore  necessarily  it  tends  to  spend 
continually  more.  Expenditure  is  by  itself  no  criterion 
of  economy. 

The  reported  refusal  of  the  White  Star  shareholders 
to  sanction  the  Morgan  agreement  appears  unfortu- 
nately to  have  been  the  veriest  myth.  Mrs.  Ismay's 
qualms,  if  they  really  existed,  were  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  jeopardise  the  provisional  arrangement,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  shareholders  was  not  proof  against 
the  prospective  profit  of  the  big  deal.  Various  rumours 
are  afloat  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  at 
least  one  hopeful  sign  that  the  Empire  will  not  take  the 
blow  to  its  business  and  prestige  without  retalia- 
tion comes  from  Canada.  The  warning  of  the  "Times" 
Vienna  correspondent  that  England  should  not  be 
misled  by  German  comments  on  the  "Combine"  is  in 
itself  calculated  only  to  mislead.  Germany,  we  are 
told,  is  exploiting  English  apprehensions  with  a  view 
to  sowing  distrust  and  jealousy  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  England'shostility  to  the  "Combine" 
will  cause,  we  are  assured,  a  breach  "  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  Anglo-American  friendship — namely  in  the 
American  world  of  business ".  Since  when  has  the 
business  world  of  America  shown  its  solicitude  for 
British  friendship  ?  Was  it  embodied  in  the  McKinley 
tariff?  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  in  his  letters  to  the  "Times" 
shows  a  much  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  much  flaunted  "  friendly  commercial 
partnership ".  When  absorption  of  a  part  and  com- 
petition with  the  remainder  becomes  partnership,  the 
Shipping  Trust  may  be  so  described. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  written  a 
joint  letter  to  the  "Times"  dealing  with  the  wholesale 
charges  of  shirking  fair  work  which  have  been  made 
against  trade  unionism  generally  and  in  particular 
against  the  unions  of  bricklayers.  It  is  a  sensible  and 
honest  letter  and  should  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  an  unbiassed  view  of  the  question. 
The  writers  deny  absolutely  that  either  by  written  or 
unwritten  rules,  or  by  tacit  recognition  or  encourage- 
ment by  their  society,  is  there  any  policy  of  restricting 
the  quantity  of  work  per  day  ;  and  they  assert  that  it 
recognises  and  maintains  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
discharge  any  man  who,  he  considers,  is  not  doing  a 
fair  day's  work  for  his  wages. 


If  the  bona  fides  of  this  letter  is  granted  then, 
as  far  as  this  particular  trade  is  concerned,  and 
very  probably  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
rest,  the  public  has  all  the  material  on  which  it 
is  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The  contro- 
versy becomes  a  technical  trade  matter  between 
employers  and  trade  unions  which  must  be  settled  as 
other  questions  of  labour  are  settled.  There  is  no 
definite  quantity  of  bricks  nor  anything  else  that  is  a 
priori  a  fair  day's  tale  of  work.  It  all  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances of  which  outsiders  are  no  more  able  to 
judge  than  of  any  other  work  in  which  they  are  not 
experts.  But  the  writers  of  this  letter  deny  that  there  is 
a  maximum  of  any  class  of  work  beyond  which  workmen 
may  not  go.  They  also  point  out  that  complaints  very 
similar  to  those  now  made  were  brought  against  brick- 
layers as  long  ago  as  1867.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  were  made  centuries  further  back.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  complained 
that  "  Punch  "  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the 
answer  that  he  got :  "  No  !  It  never  was  ". 

The  Co-operators  who  have  been  holding  their  annual 
Congress  at  Exeter  must  have  laughed  when  Mr.  W.  C. 
Steadman,  the  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  informed  them  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  being  sapped  by  the 
present  Government.  This  was  apropos  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill.  Imagine  an  army  little  short  of  two  millions, 
banded  together  for  social  reforms  and  social  equality, 
according  to  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, being  the  victims  of  such  a  tyranny.  Moreover 
this  army  has  accumulated  "  vast  hoards  of  capital"  : 
and  its  aims  are  to  substitute  co-operative  capital  for 
ordinary  competitive  capital  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Every  year  its  wealth  and  operations  increase, 
and  it  prides  itself  on  the  influence  it  is  able  to  bring  to 
bear  on  all  important  public  questions.  Many  of  its 
members  are  also  members  of  Trades  Unions  and  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  all  these  bodies  are  of  importance 
not  merely  because  they  buy  their  goods  cheaper  than 
they  otherwise  would,  or  get  better  wages,  or  encourage 
private  thrift  and  prudence,  but  because  in  their  corporate 
capacity  they  wield  an  immense  power  in  politics  and 
all  their  members  have  votes.  Mr.  Steadman  should 
not  have  talked  his  nonsense  to  such  men  as  these.  He 
might  have  remembered  that  we  have  quite  enough  of 
the  same  sort  about  Trades  Unions.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  an  Irish  delegate  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland. 

"Father"  Dolling's  funeral  (few  men  have  been  so 
truly  a  father  to  so  many)  was  a  fitting  memorial  to  his 
noble  life.  That  life  may  be  commended  to  those  who 
have  doubts  whether  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  is  not 
waning,  whether  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  man 
is  not  over.  We  doubt  whether  a  true  parallel  to  such 
a  life  could  be  found  in  any  age  of  the  world  in  one 
that  was  not  a  Christian.  The  personality  of  the  man 
was  much,  of  course,  but  there  was  more  behind  it. 
His  influence  over  the  very  people  whom  in  England 
the  clergy  of  all  the  churches  find  it  most  difficult  to 
reach  is  a  testimony  to  Dolling's  character,  which 
even  malignant  ecclesiastical  opponents  cannot  gain- 
say. The  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney  were  in  their  right  place  at  the  funeral  and  by 
the  grave-side  of  such  a  man.  His  life  and  work 
shrivel  into  miserable  ashes  the  ritual  controversies  that 
hissed  around  him. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times" 
adopts  the  settlement  of  the  religious  difficulty  in 
elementary  schools  which  we  have  always  advocated. 
Let  there  be  religious  teaching  in  all  elementary  schools 
according  to  the  denomination  to  which  the  children's 
parents  belong.  That  is  the  only  final  settlement ;  and, 
once  that  is  secured,  the  schools  might  well  be  unified 
on  a  single  state  system,  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  in 
another  letter  gives  some  interesting  experience  showing 
that  this  plan  is  workable, 

A  most  interesting  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  consumption  of  tea  during  the 
years  1898,   1899  and  1900  in   the   chief  European 
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countries  and  the  United  States.  It  shows  that  we 
drink  more  tea  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  than 
all  the  other  European  countries  and  America  put  to- 
gether. Our  average  is  now  no  less  than  6  lbs.  per 
head  of  the  population.  Most  of  the  tea  we  drink 
comes  from  British  India  and  Ceylon.  The  China 
trade,  we  notice,  has  almost  died,  though  doctors 
often  recommend  China  tea  to  invalids  and  people  with 
bad  digestions  in  preference  to  Indian.  The  spread  of 
tea-drinking  among  all  classes  and  at  all  hours  has 
been  most  noticeable  during  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so.  Afternoon  tea  has  become  an  institution  in  the 
very  smoking  and  billiard  rooms  of  the  London  clubs. 
No  doubt  to  the  habit  many  will  attribute  the  weak 
nerves  and  the  indigestion  that  are  fashionable  com- 
plaints to-day  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present 
custom  of  sipping  hot  water  before  going  to  bed,  which 
doctors  prescribe  as  a  cure  for  indigestion,  is  but 
derived  from  the  much  older  custom  of  sipping  hot 
freshly  made  tea  for  the  same  complaint. 

The  opening  of  the  cricket  season  this  year  should 
be  a  record  for  dismalness.  It  is  a  new  experience 
for  the  first  eleven  matches  of  the  year  to  be  played 
without  a  single  one  being  brought  to  a  definite 
issue.  That  was  the  situation  up  to  a  week  ago, 
though  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  hear 
of  games  being  interrupted  by  snowstorms.  This 
special  distinction  belonged  to  the  North,  but  rain 
was  everywhere  and  the  prospects  for  the  earlier 
test  matches  are  not  bright.  During  this  week 
half  a  dozen  matches  have  been  won  and  lost, 
but  true  form  is  impossible  between  showers.  Derby- 
shire is  the  only  county  that  has  done  anything  out  of 
the  common  so  far,  having  actually  won  a  match  for 
the  first  time  since  July  1900.  The  Australians  have 
already  demonstrated  that  they  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
Despite  the  comparative  failure  of  some  of  their 
best  batsmen,  and  the  absence,  through  accident,  of 
perhaps  their  cleverest  bowler,  they  have  defeated 
Notts,  Surrey  and  Leicestershire  decisively.  Cambridge 
University  should  be  a  good  side. 

After  a  very  vulgar  wrangle  and  the  use  of  plenty  of 
bargee  English  the  Battersea  Council  on  Wednesday 
night  declined  by  a  majority  of  one  to  present  a  Corona- 
tion address  to  the  King.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pro- 
gressives, who  defeated  the  proposal  for  the  third  time, 
had  a  vague  idea  that  thereby  they  were  showing  them- 
selves true  democrats.  The  delusion  that  bad  language 
and  worse  form  are  indispensable  as  an  earnest  of 
democracy  is  extremely  deep-seated  in  ignorant  men, 
though  sometimes  as  a  quaint  variant  rough  clothes 
and  even  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  are  preferred.  Very 
likely  indeed  there  are  some  who  affect  sans-culottism 
and  the  style  of  Marat  (who  flourished  till  he  took  a 
bath)  among  the  boobies  and  bounders  of  Battersea. 
We  hope  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Mr.  John  Burns 
treats  these  constituents  of  his  with  contempt. 

The  Bank  returns  for  Thursday  disclosed  no  very 
important  changes  in  the  figures  beyond  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  market  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of 
;^i,i96,ioo,  further  reflected  in  the  decrease  in 
other  deposits  of  ^1,609,680.  A  demand  for  gold 
in  connexion  with  the  holidays  resulted  in  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  coin  and  bullion  of  16,480  whilst 
;^i4,ooo  was  received  from  abroad.  The  resultant 
of  the  various  changes  was  a  slight  addition  of  ;^6,40o 
to  the  total  reserve  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
1*17  per  cent,  to  48-11  per  cent.  The  past  week  has 
seen  great  buoyancy  throughout  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  premier  security  has  touched  the  highest  point 
reached  during  the  current  year.  Home  railways 
have  been  firm  and  American  rails  have  maintained 
their  position,  with  a  strong  feature  in  Canadian 
Pacifies.  The  South  African  mining  market  has 
been  very  excited  and  the  list  throughout  has  shown 
marked  improvement,  properties  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  the  Rand  having  been  particularly  prominent. 
Although  the  tone  in  the  remaining  markets  has 
been  somewhat  better  in  sympathy  there  has  been  no 
feature.  Consols  96.  Bank  Rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February, 
1902.) 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

WE  are  not  surprised  that  the  peroration  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham,  which 
dealt  with  a  preferential  tariff  for  our  colonies,  should 
have  caused  rage  and  consternation  in  certain  quarters, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Radical  camp.  Politicians 
and  publicists  who  have  turned  the  "cap  de  quaran- 
taine  "  are  confronted  by  a  sufficiently  dismal  prospect 
— nothing  less  than  that  of  unlearning  the  political 
economy  of  their  youth.  Political  economy,  somewhat 
unkindly  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  "  economic 
pedantry",  is  a  study  which,  like  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics, we  take  to  only  in  our  younger  years,  when  the 
power  of  concentration  is  easily  exercised,  and  before 
the  business  of  the  world  has  laid  hold  of  us.  The 
gentlemen  who  make  speeches  and  write  leading 
articles  mastered  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  free  imports 
a  long  time  ago,  probably  in  the  interval  between  their 
university  degree  and  their  entrance  into  Parliament, 
or  their  call  to  the  Bar,  or  their  employment  on  the  press. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  theory  to  master  :  indeed  its  extreme 
simplicity  as  preached  by  Bright  and  Cobden  in  the 
forties  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success.  We  con- 
sumed more  corn  than  we  produced,  and  we  produced 
more  manufactures  than  we  consumed.  If  therefore 
we  abolish  the  tax  on  the  foreigner's  corn,  the  foreigner 
will  abolish  the  taxes  on  our  manufactures,  and  we 
shall  thus  get  cheaper  bread  and  an  open  market  for  our 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Thus  argued  Bright  and 
Cobden,  believing  in  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
foreigner.  And  at  first  the  policy  was  brilliantly 
successful,  for  we  got  cheaper  bread,  and  we  had  such 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  markets  for  manufactured 
goods  that  even  where  duties  were  imposed  against  us 
we  were  able  to  make  the  foreign  consumer  pay  them 
by  raising  our  prices.  Such  was  our  superiority  as 
manufacturers  that  we  laughed  at  tariffs  :  buy  our 
goods  the  foreigners  must.  This  was  the  political 
economy  and  its  results  which  elderly  persons 
like  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  "  Spectator  " 
carefully  got  up  at  the  enthusiastic  age  and  retailed  to 
listeners  and  readers  with  as  little  opposition  as  the 
parson  meets  in  the  pulpit.  But  now  there  comes 
along  a  pushful,  bustling  statesman  like  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who  uses  these  words  :  *•  If  by  adherence  to 
economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose 
opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  offered  us  by 
our  colonies,  if  we  are  to  put  aside  occasions  now 
within  our  grasp,  if  we  do  not  take  every  chance  in 
our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in  British  hands,  I  am 
certain  that  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will 
come  upon  us  ".  This  sentence,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  speeches  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  means  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  for  the  colonies,  or  it  means  nothing. 
And  so  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  "  Spectator  "  will 
have  to  go  to  school  again,  and  learn  from  the  Richard 
Seddons  and  the  Wilfrid  Lauriers.  It  is  very  hard, 
especially  as  the  whole  subject  will  have  to  be  re- 
opened, involving  elaborate  calculations,  and  laborious 
comparison  of  tariffs,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
actual  condition  of  our  industries.  So  that  tags  from 
Bastiat  and  Stuart  Mill  will  avail  our  peppery  dogmatists 
less  than  nothing.  It  is  all  very  upsetting  ;  but  events 
have  a  cruel  way  of  disregarding  the  comfort  of  the 
mugwamps  of  the  platform  and  the  press. 

Events  and  the  men  of  events  are  against  the  superior 
persons,  who  persist  in  munching  the  remainder  biscuit 
of  "  a  creed  outworn  ".  The  colonies  have  helped  us  in 
the  war,  and  the  colonies  desire  an  imperial  tariff,  as 
we  shall  discover  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
knew  as  little  of  books  on  political  economy  as  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  man  who 
would  devote  himself  to  the  question  of  colonial  tariffs 
would  make  his  fortune  as  a  politician.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, whether  he  took  the  hint  from  Mr.  Rhodes  or  not, 
is  perfectly  aware  that  this  is  the  question  of  the  hour, 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  the  two 
greatest  men  of  action  amongst  politicians  that  have 
appeared  in  the  last  forty  years.  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  only  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
that  have  made  against  the,  system  of  free  imports  and 
taxed  exports.    Indeed  the  triumph  of  Cobdenism  was 
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short-lived,  for  within  twenty  years  Cobden  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  converts  to  reciprocity, 
which  is  logically  incompatible  with  the   gospel  as 
preached  by  the  Corn  Law  leaguers.    Cobden  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France  upon  the  common-sense  basis  of  tit-for-tat. 
If  it  be  right  to  make  a  tit-for-tat  tariff  with  France,  it 
must  be  right  to  make  the  same  with  other  countries, 
and   if    with    other    countries   then   k   fortiori  with 
our  own  colonies.     A  preferential  tariff  is  in  truth 
the   only   means   at   our   disposal   of   repaying  the 
colonies  the  obligation  under  which  they  have  laid  us 
by  their  behaviour  during  the  war.    Canada  wants  to 
send  us  timber  and  wheat  :  Australia  hides  and  wool. 
If  we  can  give  Canadian  timber  an  advantage  over 
Norwegian,  and   Canadian  corn   an  advantage  over 
Russian,  why  should  we  not?    If  we  wish  to  give 
Australia  the  preference  to  Argentina  in  the  matter  of 
hides  and  wool,  who  shall  say  us  nay  ?    Whether  or 
no  this  would  entail  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  upon  our 
trade  remains  to  be   seen.     But  assuming  that  it 
would,  has   it  come   to   this   that   England   is  un- 
willing to  risk  any  pecuniary  loss  for  the  sake  of 
uniting  the  Empire  ?    After  all  what  have  we  gained  by 
admitting  the  goods  of  the  foreigner  free  ?    We  have 
made  money  certainly  ;   but  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  we  should  not  have  grown  still  richer  under  a 
tariff  policy.     The  United  States  have  not  done  so 
badly  under  a  protective  system— ;^20,ooo,ooo  or  so 
annually  to  throw  away  upon  the  pensioners  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  mysteriously  grow  in  numbers  as  that 
event  recedes  into  the  background  of  history.    It  is 
true  that  our  soil  cannot  be  compared  in  area  with 
that  of  the  United  States.     But  on  our  side  we  have 
countervailing  advantages,  such  as  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  labour.    Have  we  gained  anything  politically  by 
free  imports  ?   According  to  our  statesmen  Great  Britain 
was  never  more  hated  and  envied  by  her  neighbours 
than  at  present.    Long  after  one-sided  Free-trade  was 
perceived   to   be   economically    indefensible    it  was 
defended  by  arguments  purely  political.    It  was  worth 
our  while,  so  we  were  told,  to  lose  our  supremacy  in 
market  after  market  in  the  East,  and  to  flood  the  home 
market  with   foreign   goods,  because   by  so  doing 
we  should   keep   our  Continental   customers  sweet. 
Have   we    succeeded   in   doing  so  ?     The  German 
Emperor  is  our  real  friend,  and  should  he  be  able 
to  keep  the  national  sentiment  in  check,  we  have  pro- 
bably nothing  to  fear  during  his  life  from  that  quarter. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  has  more  than  once  warned  us  that 
no  sovereign,  however  despotic,  can  repress  the  senti- 
ment of  a  nation  beyond  a  certain  point.  Putting 
aside  the  personality  of  the  Kaiser,  on  which  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  reckon  permanently,  who  does  not 
know  that  Germany,  France  and  Russia  are  only  wait- 
ing for  their  opportunity  to  jump  on  England  ?   As  Mr. 
Chamberlain  finely  declared,  we  must  rely  upon  our- 
selves alone,  upon  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Men 
are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  no  fiscal  or  political 
reason  why  we  should  derive  a  large  portion  of  our 
Customs  revenue  from  taxing  commodities  which  we 
cannot  produce  ourselves,  such  as  tea,  but  which  our 
colonies  do  produce,  while  we  allow  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
people.    Whether  an  import  duty  is  paid  by  the  foreign 
producer  or  the  home  consumer  is  a  nice  question,  and 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  When 
the  foreigner  has  command  of  a  market,  that  is,  when 
we  must  have  his  goods,  it  is  obvious  that  he  simply 
adds  the   duty  to   the   price,    which   the  consumer 
pays.     When   the    foreigner    runs   neck   and  neck 
in  the  market  with  the  native  producer,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  duty  or  retire 
from  the  market.    When  a  foreign  article,  to  take  the 
third  and  most  common  case,  enjoys  slight  superiority 
in  the  home  market,  the  duty  is  practically  divided 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  price 
advancing,  but  not  to  the  full  amount  of  duty,  the 
foreign  and  the  native  producer   being  thus  placed 
upon  an  equality.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  were  glad 
to  see,  adduced   another  very  potent   argument  in 
favour   of  widening  the   area   of  indirect  taxation. 
Of  the  78  millions  contributed  to   the  cost   of  the 
war    out    of   revenue,    40   millions    was    paid  by 


direct,  and  38  millions  by  indirect  taxation.  Seeing 
that  the  class  which  pays  direct  taxes  is  a  very  small 
section  of  the  community,  and  that  it  also  pays  a  large 
proportion  of  the  indirect  taxes,  (for  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  the  consumption  of  the  army  of  domestic 
servants  is  paid  by  their  employers),  this  is  a  glaringly 
unfair  distribution  of  burdens.  The  tariff  policy  of  the 
Empire  has  never  been  fairly  argued  in  the  country. 
It  was  argued  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Corn  Law 
League,  from  their  point  of  view.  Their  case  was 
answered  by  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons,  un- 
successfully. The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought 
round  another  opportunity  of  settling  our  taxation 
upon  a  just  and  imperial  basis.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tells  us  that  he  is  ready  to  undertake  the  task,  and  we 
wish  him  success  in  his  emprise. 


CUBA  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  ^GIS. 

AMERICANS  have  such  a  genius  for  self-deception 
that  the  fundamental  hypocrisy  of  last  Tuesday's 
ceremony  at  Havana  may  really  have  escaped  them. 
They  claim  to  have  carried  out  all  the  pledges  of  1898. 
Cuba,  we  are  officially  assured,  is  now  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Republic  and  Americans  are  quite  frankly  lost 
in  admiration  of  their  own  faithfulness  arid  magnani- 
mity. President  Roosevelt  has  already  discounted  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  4  July  oration  in  portraying  the 
full  unselfishness  of  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  world,  always 
curiously  apt  to  take  Americans  at  their  own  valuation, 
is  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  that  something  very 
fine  and  generous  has  actually  happened.  The  facts 
are  much  less  one-sided.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
troops  and  officials  have  been  withdrawn,  the  American 
flag  hauled  down,  and  a  republic  of  sorts  inaugurated. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  republic  is  independent 
even  in  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  while 
so  far  as  foreign  relations  go,  it  is  undisguisedly  under 
the  thumb  of  Washington.  The  republic  has  been 
obliged  to  cede  naval  and  coaling  stations  to  the 
United  States  ;  it  has  no  power  to  declare  war  without 
American  consent ;  it  may  not  add  to  the  Cuban  debt 
without  permission  ;  even  its  control  over  the  island 
treasury  is  subject  to  supervision.  Moreover  the 
United  States  retains  a  most  elastic  right  of  inter- 
vention, "  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  Government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty ". 
This  is  hardly  the  "free  and  independent "  Cuba  of 
which  Congress  was  speaking  four  years  ago,  the 
Cuba  over  which  the  United  States  "disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction  or  control ".  Americans  in  short  have 
given  up  nothing  of  political  value.  Their  authority, 
instead  of  being  direct,  is  now  indirect,  and  that  is 
all.  With  the  minimum  of  sacrifice  they  have  con- 
trived to  win  the  maximum  of  applause.  The  skill  of 
the  performance  may  be  admired,  but  there  is  no 
generosity  in  it,  and  even  less  policy.  The  re- 
strictive provisions  place  Cuba  very  much  where  the 
Transvaal  was  after  the  London  Convention  ;  and  it 
will  only  need  the  advent  of  the  inevitable  guerilla  chief  . 
to  make  the  relationship  as  intolerable  in  the  West 
Indies  as  it  proved  in  South  Africa.  No  such  pro- 
visions would  have  been  needed,  had  the  independence 
of  Cuba  been  honestly  aimed  at.  They  are  at  once  a 
confession  of  the  permanence  of  American  control  and 
a  hint  to  Europe  of  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  is 
when  applied  to  a  concrete  case. 

Cuba  supplies  us  with  the  formula  of  American  ex- 
pansion in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It 
offers,  too,  not  a  few  data  for  a  judgment  on 
Americans  as  practical  empire-builders.  Where  it 
is  a  matter  of  a  road  to  be  cut,  a  school  built,  or 
a  fever-den  like  Havana  cleaned  out,  the  Americans 
do  capitally.  For  the  elementary  mechanics  of 
colonisation  they  have  a  decided  aptitude.  A  call 
upon  their  energy  or  upon  their  easy  turn  for 
organisation  is  not  made  in  vain.  More  than  one 
city  in  Cuba  they  have  virtually  rebuilt  ;  yellow 
fever  they  have  scrubbed  out  of  existence  ;  and  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  soap  and  sanitation  have  reached 
all  corners  of  the  island.    But  on  the  strength  of  this 
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to  speak  of  Governor-General  Wood  as  a  second  Lord 
Cromer  is  sheer  puerility.  Lord  Cromer  is  a  statesman 
as  well  as  an  administrator.  Governor-General  Wood 
has  shown  himself  a  superior  medical  and  school  in- 
spector, who  was  simply  doing  on  a  rather  large  scale 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  health  officer.  The  work  was 
well  done,  but  only  Americans  would  speak  of  it  as  the 
beginning  and  end  of  government.  They  are  the  more 
inclined  to  exalt  it  as  in  other  branches  their  success 
is  less  patent.  They  have  not,  for  instance,  the  art 
of  winning  popularity  or  even  respect.  Neither 
Spaniards  nor  Cubans  profess  to  regret  their  departure. 
And  in  the  bigger  issues  that  require  statesmanship 
they  fail  yet  more  signally.  Two  oddly  joined  quali- 
ties will  always,  we  suspect,  prevent  Americans  from 
succeeding  as  makers  of  empires — their  altruism  and 
their  selfishness.  Thsir  altruism  takes  mainly  the  form 
of  a  proselytising  crusade  to  spread  the  "  American 
idea  ".  They  quite  seriously  believe  that  if  only  you 
build  enough  schools,  and  organise  "  primaries "  and 
"  conventions  "  and  "electoral  colleges  ",  and  have  a 
written  Constitution,  and  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence once  a  day,  you  are,  politically  speaking, 
saved.  All  these  blessings  they  have  showered  upon 
the  Cubans  in  spite  of  eighty  years'  experience  of 
Spanish-America  to  show  what  results  they  bring.  Four 
years  ago  the  Cubans  were  blowing  up  Spanish  trains 
with  dynamite  ;  to-day  they  are  thought  fit  for  self- 
government.  Only  Americans  could  have  such  con- 
fidence that  history  will  not  repeat  itself 

But  if  their  blundering  altruism  may  claim  to  be  a 
racial  trait,  the  selfishness  they  have  shown  towards 
Cuba  is  something  solely  American.  From  Congress, 
of  course,  no  sense  of  empire  is  to  be  expected  ;  a 
rampant  provincialism  is  the  condition  of  its  being. 
But  there  was  a  degree  of  indifference  to  large  issues 
of  which  even  Congress  went  unsuspected  until  the 
question  of  Cuban  reciprocity  came  before  it.  The 
United  States  is  the  obvious,  almost  the  only,  market 
for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  every  American 
knows  that  Cuban  prosperity  depends  on  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  these  two  products.  The  reduction  was 
promised,  and  Cuba  in  blind  faith  accepted  in  return  all 
the  political  restrictions  on  her  freedom  imposed  by 
Washington.  Congress  was  thus  doubly  bound  to 
provide  substantial  and  immediate  relief.  But  though 
Americans  are  willing  to  have  an  empire,  they  are  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  for  it.  The  sugar  and 
tobacco  "  interests  ",  terrified  at  the  thought  of  Cuban 
competition,  formed  an  able  and  powerful  lobby,  defied 
the  President,  bullied  the  Republican  party,  and  finally 
triumphed.  Even  in  American  history  there  has  been 
no  more  scandalous  transaction,  and  yet  it  only  empha- 
sises what  was  well  known  before — that  Americans  can- 
not govern.  The  Reconstruction  Period  in  the  Southern 
States  proved  this,  the  tale  of  American  dealings  with 
the  Indians  proves  it,  Alaska  proves  it,  all  the  authentic 
news  from  the  Philippines  proves  it.  And  now  Congress 
has  just  put  It  on  record  that  Cuba  is  to  be  ruled  not  in 
the  interests  of  Cubans  but  in  the  interests  of  Americans, 
or  at  least  of  such  Americans  as  grow  sugar  and 
tobacco — ^just  as  though  there  had  never  been  an 
American  Revolution.  And  this  is  symptomatic  of 
the  extravagant  and  complicated  muddle  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  make  of  her  entire  venture  in 
Weltpolitik. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  WALDECK- 
ROUSSEAU  MINISTRY. 

T  F  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  not  startled  Europe  by  his 
-L  resignation,  he  has  at  least  interested  it.  So  many 
indications  had  already  been  given  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  ministry  that  there  has  been  little  surprise  when  the 
world  learned  the  truth.  Both  the  manner  and  the 
occasion  of  the  announcement  have  been  so  arranged 
that,  in  spite  of  the  President's  Russian  visit, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  succeeds  in  dividing  with  him 
the  interest  of  France  and  the  world.  This  is  no  slight 
achievement  and  shows  that  the  Premier  has  no 
intention  of  allowing  himself  to  be  effaced  even  though 
he  retires  for  a  time  from  the  stage  where  he  has  so 
long  been  the  conspicuous  figure.  He  has  with  great 
foresight  so  timed  matters  that,  apart  from  his  own 


personality,  a  hundred  speculations  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  action  present  themselves  to  the  public  mind. 
The  situation  is,  indeed,  quite  unprecedented.  As  we 
recently  pointed  out,  for  the  first  time  under  the 
parliamentary  Republic  a  ministry  with  a  solid  majority 
at  its  back,  a  ministry  which  has  held  office  for  a  period 
unexampled  in  French  parliamentary  history,  has 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  has  been  returned 
with  another  sweeping  majority.  Now  it  refuses  to 
meet  the  Chamber  returned  to  support  it.  This  also  is 
quite  contrary  to  French  precedent,  for  hitherto  the 
ministry  has  always  clung  to  office  until  ejected  by 
the  new  Chamber.  Altogether  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
has  supplied  a  most  appetising  subject  for  the  Parisian 
press,  and  the  toasts  of  Peterhof  and  even  the  review 
bv  that  "bon  bourgeois  ",  M.  Loubet,  of  a  regiment  of 
giants  cannot  compete  in  theatrical  significance  with 
the  announcement  in  Wednesday's  "Temps  ".  Indeed 
the  proceedings  in  Russia  have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
counted beforehand.  After  the  joint  declaration  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  there  was  not  much  that  Europe  could  learn. 
Although  the  discontent  which  was  so  loudly  expressed 
in  the  French  press  at  the  time  of  the  Tsar's  visit  last 
September  does  not  make  itself  heard  again,  it  is  surely 
significant  of  much  that  a  striking  relaxation  of  the 
rdgime  in  Alsace-Lorraine  almost  coincides  with  the 
celebrations  in  Russia.  This  points  steadily  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hopes  which  the  more  militant  (if 
not  patriotic)  Frenchmen  built  upon  the  Russian  alli- 
ance. Year  by  year  "  la  revanche  "  fades  away  into  the 
limbo  of  vanity,  the  new  generation  in  the  conquered 
provinces  becomes  steadily  Germanised,  and  a  prosperity 
unknown  before  both  in  Strasburg  and  Metz  steadily 
saps  the  tradition  of  attachment  to  France.  As  an 
alternative  the  disappointed  patriot  has  held  out  to  him 
the  chance  of  "  dying  for  Manchuria".  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  what  maintains  the  popularity  of  the  Russian 
alliance  in  France  is  firstly  the  fact  that  it  has  immensely 
increased  her  prestige  in  the  world  and  secondly  that, 
as  now  interpreted,  it  makes  most  strongly  for  peace  in 
Europe.  No  one  who  has  mingled  freely  with  the 
middle-class  and  peasantry  in  provincial  France  can 
have  failed  to  observe  the  rapid  growth  of  a  hatred  of 
war.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  suggestions  as  to 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  scouted  as  visionary 
and  undesirable.  Such  feelings  may  always  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  latent  but  under  the  ministry  of 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  it  has  become  evident  that  Paris 
no  longer,  as  it  was  used  to  do,  gives  the  law  to 
France.  That  ministry  has  been  popular  because  it  has 
successfully  resisted  political  disturbance  at  home  and 
at  the  same  time  has  maintained  the  dignity  of  France 
abroad. 

We  have  never  concealed  our  opinion  of  the  political 
morality  practised  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  we 
have  never  hesitated  to  express  our  resentment  at  his 
attitude  towards  the  Church  and  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Having  kept  his  majority  together  by  arts  which 
we  characterised  at  the  time  he  leaves  to  others 
the  more  invidious  task  of  carrying  out  the  measures 
of  persecution  which  he  has  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book.  If  he  has  preserved  the  Republic,  as  his 
admirers  are  never  tired  of  assuring  us,  he  has  done 
it  by  proving  conclusively  that  French  Liberalism  has 
ceased  to  exist.  A  Liberal  Republic  cannot  in  reality 
exist  in  France  for  any  period  which  counts  in  history  : 
she  will  only  tolerate  a  veiled  autocracy,  and  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  has  been  the  first  successful  parlia- 
mentary autocrat.  That  is  why  his  disappearance  in 
the  full  tide  of  victory  is  at  once  so  dramatic  and  so 
well  calculated  to  maintain  popular  interest  in  the 
principal  performer. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  large  number  of  his  colleagues 
have  succeeded  in  making  themselves  impossible  in  a 
renewed  ministry.  That  the  ministry  as  at  present  con- 
stituted should  have  remained  in  office  so  long  with  so 
many  accumulated  causes  for  individual  unpopularity 
is  again  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  chief,  but  it  was 
clearly  not  impossible  that  he  should  have  gathered 
round  him  others  who  would  have  shown  themselves 
equally  efficient.  It  may  be  that  the  socialist  element 
would  have  insisted  on  being  eliminated,  but  that 
was  not  the  idea  of  M.  Millerand,  who  distinctly 
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declared  himself  ready  to  take  office  again.  The 
Socialists  have  indeed  suffered  at  the  recent  ballots 
and  for  the  majority  of  French  electors  the  socialist 
bogey  still  has  terrors  even  as  in  the  days  when 
it  frightened  the  middle  classes  into  the  arms  of 
the  Third  Napoleon.  But,  as  Mr.  Bodley  has  made 
clear,  parliamentary  socialism  need  have  no  terrors 
for  France,  and  if  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  been 
unfortunate  in  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  been 
supremely  lucky  in  one,  and  he  the  most  important. 
M.  Delcass(^  has  certainly  in  Europe,  and  probably  in 
France,  done  more  to  recommend  the  ministry  in  the 
eyes  of  sensible  men  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
The  reception  accorded  him  in  Russia  is  significant 
of  much.  Without  indulging  in  any  sensational  adven- 
tures he  has  re-established  a  good  understanding  with 
Italy,  a  feat  that  under  his  predecessors  seemed  well 
nigh  impossible,  and  we  have  only  to  compare  our  own 
relations  with  France  to-day  with  their  position  five 
years  ago  to  measure  the  distance  traversed  during  a 
period  of  sound  statesmanship  and  common  sense  .The 
whole  civilised  world  will  hope  to  see  M.  Delcass^ 
retain  his  present  post  under  whatever  chief  M.  Loubet 
may  give  him. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  opponents  of 
the  present  ministry  have  to  offer  the  new  Chamber  by 
way  of  an  alternative  policy.  The  advent  of  M. 
Doumer  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  inaugurate  a  new 
and  more  active  departure  in  Far  Eastern  policy.  So 
long  as  M.  Delcasse  remains  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  very  striking  departure  in  Siam, 
though,  as  we  indicated  a  fortnight  ago,  French 
pressure  upon  us  in  Siam.  will  probably  coincide  with 
Russian  excursions  and  alarms  on  the  Afghan  and 
Persian  borders  ;  but  we  may  repeat  what  we  said  then, 
that  such  developments  depend  much  more  upon  our 
own  state  of  readiness  than  the  designs  of  our  rivals. 
In  the  present  cordial  relations  between  the  two  allies, 
no  movement  is  likely  on  the  part  of  France  unsanc- 
tioned by  Russia,  and  that  will  not  be  controlled  by 
French  "  Nationalist  "  opinion.  In  home  affairs  the 
Nationalist  programme  is  obscure  in  the  extreme  ;  with 
the  departure  of  the  Premier  it  would  seem  to  be  at 
an  end. 

As  for  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  himself,  we  do  not  find 
that  any  very  recondite  reasons  need  be  sought  to 
explain  his  retirement.  The  state  of  his  health  is  a 
ground  no  doubt  for  an  immediate  release  from  the 
cares  of  office,  his  own  future  is  an  equally  valid  one. 
He  quits  the  scene  with  the  prestige  of  an  immense 
success.  He  found  the  parliamentary  Republic  totter- 
ing, he  leaves  it  as  strong  as  a  large  parliamentary 
majority  can  make  it.  Having  retained  his  own  position 
intact  by  the  initiation  of  some  very  dubious  legislation, 
he  leaves  to  his  successor  the  odious  duty  of  seeing 
that  it  is  enforced.  Meanwhile  he  himself  can  maintain 
the  enviable  position  of  the  strong  man  in  reserve. 
Unlike  M.  Constans,  a  previous  "  saviour  of  the 
Republic ",  he  will  not  be  relegated  to  a  distant 
embassy  but  will  remain  on  the  spot  to  watch  events. 
His  friends  need  not  fear  that  his  undoubted  talents  for 
Caesarism  will  be  lost  to  his  country. 


TRADE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SHIPPING  TRUST. 

'T*HERE  is  manifest  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to 
pooh-pooh  the  North  Atlantic  "  Combine  "  as  a 
trumpery  transaction  involving  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  our  merchant  tonnage.  So  too  no  doubt  would 
Antonio's  pound  of  flesh  cut  off  "nearest  his  heart" 
have  been  no  great  loss  to  the  whole  body.  Such 
reasoners  we  may  easily  dismiss,  but  there  is  a  more 
specious  sort,  akin  to  those  who  hold  with  Mr.  Carnegie 
that  "  it's  only  dividends  that  count  ",  and  they  deride 
the  public  anger  at  the  loss  of  prestige  as  mere  senti- 
ment. After  all,  we  are  told,  the  ships  will  still  ply 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  combination  will  be  able  to 
regulate  the  traffic,  perhaps  we  may  soon  have  a  daily 
service,  the  economies  of  amalgamation  will  permit  of 
cheaper  fares  and  lower  freights.  Why  then  trouble  ? 
Everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  commercial 
worlds.  Here  is  an  issue  clearly  joined.  Let  us  try  to 
ascertain  what  damage  the  "Combine "  can  do  to  British 


trade.  First,  for  the  sake  of  common  honesty,  we  will 
put  aside  all  pretence  of  regarding  Mr.  Morgan's  com- 
pany as  a  British  concern.  It  is  controlled  by  American 
capital  and  will  be  run  to  suit  American  aims.  If  it 
ever  should  be  desired  to  make  it  thoroughly  American 
that  can  at  any  time  be  done  by  one  of  those  processes  of 
stock  conversion  which  are  so  common  in  the  States, 
such  as  that  now  being  operated  in  the  Steel  Trust. 

First  of  all  we  note  that  the  agreement  with  the 
German  companies  establishes  the  latter  firmly  for 
twenty  years  in  the  position  which  by  keen  competition 
they  have  secured  in  British  trade.  Germany  is  our 
most  serious  maritime  competitor  and  has  increased 
the  proportion  of  her  trade  done  by  her  own  ships  from 
42"4  per  cent,  in  1895  to  47*5  per  cent,  in  1899.  In  the 
former  year  387  per  cent,  of  Germany's  trade  was  done 
by  British  vessels,  in  the  latter  only  29*9.  It  might 
have  been  possible  in  the  fierce  rivalry  for  freights  that 
is  approaching  with  the  end  of  the  war  to  recover  some 
of  our  lost  position,  but  the  Anglo-American  members 
of  the  Trust  bind  themselves  not  only  not  to  compete 
with  the  German  lines  but  to  support  them  against 
competitors  and  to  assist  them  by  the  chartering  of 
steamers  in  cases  of  emergency.  British  attempts  to 
regain  the  German  trade  are  thus  barred  from  the 
beginning.  In  return  we  have  not  even  the  mild  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  the  Germans  will  make  no 
further  inroads  into  our  territory,  for  they  only  under- 
take not  to  extend  their  present  service  from  England 
"  beyond  a  certain  limit"  and  after  ten  years  "the  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  revision.  Amid  all  the  disclosures,  true 
and  false,  made  by  the  official  defenders  of  the  Trust  we 
should  like  to  have  some  information  about  this  limit. 
We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  raise 
no  objection  to  further  annexations  of  British  trade,  so 
long  as  his  own  lines  are  not  damnified — he  would 
appear  to  be  bound  even  to  assist  in  the  operation. 

We  have  been  abundantly  assured  that  the  maritime 
combination  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  organi- 
sation of  American  railway  traffic  in  order  to  co-ordinate 
the  whole  of  the  export  business  of  the  United  States. 
This  sounds  harmless,  but  when  we  get  down  to  facts 
we  find  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  own  half 
the  railway  capital,  two-thirds  of  the  trust  capital,  and 
one-tenth  of  the  bank  capital  in  the  States.  To  the 
vast  mass  of  interests  which  circle  round  that  small 
group  of  men  the  export  trade  of  America  is  of  the 
keenest  importance.  Witness  after  witness  before  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  asserted  that  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
was  the  lack  of  a  mercantile  marine.  Mr.  Schwab, 
the  President  of  the  Steel  Trust,  said:  "One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  an  extensive  foreign  business  is  the 
lack  of  American  shipping.  You  can  easily  see  that 
when  we  have  to  employ  foreign  shipping  to  carry  our 
produce  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  very  great 
profit  to  themselves  as  against  those  who  give  them 
business  ".  And  the  commissioners  added  in  their  report 
that  "the  indirect  advantages  in  promoting  American 
trade,  which  would  follow  from  improved  shipping 
facilities,  would  be  much  more  important  than  the 
advantage  of  paying  freights  to  residents  of  our  own 
country  rather  than  foreigners  ".  Mr.  Morgan  knew 
very  well  what  he  was  doing.  Our  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries are  in  the  gravest  danger.  The  United  States 
is  now  the  dominant  iron-producing  country  in  the  world, 
its  competition  has  been  severely  felt  in  neutral  markets, 
only  a  year  ago  the  mere  rumour  of  iron  cargoes  from 
America  was  enough  to  disturb  British  prices.  For 
the  moment  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  products 
in  the  States  compels  American  manufacturers  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  home  trade,  but  increased  supply 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  demand,  and  when  the 
inevitable  depression  comes  America  will  be  possessed 
of  an  enormous  surplus  of  productive  power.  When 
that  time  comes  we  know  what  to  expect,  for  Mr.  Schwab 
has  warned  us  that  the  prime  principle  of  American 
industry  is  to  keep  the  plants  running  full,  and  that  to 
do  so  he  will  sell  at  low  prices  and  develop  foreign  trade 
even  at  a  loss.  Only  last  autumn  after  the  industrial 
collapse  in  Germany  German  manufacturers  poured 
their  products  into  this  country  at  bargain  prices  and 
destroyed  all  profit  in  our  steel  and  engineering  trades. 
Mr.  Schwab  estimates  that  with  an  American  merchant 
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fleet  steel  billets  could  be  transported  across  the  Atlantic 
at  half  the  present  cost,  and  now  that  he  has  got  his 
ships  he  may  not  need  to  do  his  foreign  trade  at  a  loss. 
The  great  trust  magnates  are  adepts  at  making  all  parts 
of  their  huge  organisations  work  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  and  it  is  already  freely  advanced  as  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  shipping  combination  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  quote  through-rates  by  rail  and  ship  for 
the  export  of  American  produce.  We  know  what  this 
means.  Abundant  evidence  war,  given  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  despite  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law  the  railways  allowed  the  Trusts  rates  dis- 
criminating against  their  independent  competitors. 
When  the  railways,  ships,  and  steel  plants  are  owned 
by  the  sameiproprietors  who  seek  only  one  mass'  profit, 
we  may  be  sure  that  favourable  rates  will  be  quoted 
for  all  products  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  that 
American  competition  will  be  a  permanent  and  powerful 
factor  in  our  home  markets.  Then  our  iron  industry 
may  follow  our  agriculture. 

What  may  happen  when  the  shipping  facilities  of  a 
port  are  monopolised  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Bangkok  after  the  Germans  bought  up  the  two  Scottish 
lines  plying  there.  Promptly  none  but  German  goods 
were  forwarded,  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  traders. 
Such  a  contingency  is  perhaps  somewhat  remote  as 
regards  the  Trust,  but  it  might  occur  in  another  sphere 
if  the  proposed  American-controlled  company  to  deal  with 
the  trade  between  West  Africa  and  Britain  and  America 
is  realised.  In  any  case  the  Shipping  Combination  as 
the  largest  trading  unit  will  dominate  the  North  Atlantic 
and  by  the  threat  of  a  rate  war  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
other  companies  in  subjection  or  even  force  them  to 
enter  the  merger.  First  a  rate  war  to  secure  monopoly 
and  then  high  charges  to  recoup  cost  is  the  simple 
lesson  taught  by  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  we  may  learn  it  again  on  the 
Atlantic.  With  rates  differentiating  against  British 
traders  on  the  top  of  this  our  cup  would  be  full  indeed. 
We  cannot  even  extract  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the 
probability  of  an  extension  of  trade  to  Mr.  Pirrie  the 
patriot's  tied  house.  The  creation  of  the  Trust  with  its 
building  agreement  with  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff 
is  being  used  as  a  proof  of  the  need  for  subsidising 
American  shipbuilders.  The  Steel  Trust  organisers 
have  for  some  time  been  credited  with  the  intention  of 
amalgamating  the  shipbuilding  interests  under  their 
wing  and  would  therefore  welcome  a  subsidy,  which  in 
any  case  would  bring  an  increased  demand  for  their 
products.  It  is  certain,  so  far  as  anything  can  be 
certain,  that  all  new  ships  required  by  the  Combination 
will  be  built  in  the  States,  and  the  great  Belfast  esta- 
blishment will  become  a  mere  repairing  yard. 

There  remains  yet  another  serious  danger  in  the 
future.  We  are  able  to  maintain  the  vast  excess  of 
our  imports  over  our  exports  largely  because  we  do 
so  great  a  carrying  trade  for  other  nations.  If  that 
were  seriously  reduced  our  command  over  our  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  materials  would  be  dangerously  im- 
paired, we  should  be  driven  to  live  upon  our  capital  or 
to  attempt  the  risky  task  of  creating  fresh  industries 
amid  wild  international  competition.  Hitherto  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  maintain  its  tonnage 
of  national  ships,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make  good 
the  somewhat  rapid  gains  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  some 
other  countries  by  successes  in  other  directions.  It  is 
not  the  least  of  the  offences  of  Messrs.  Ismay  and 
Pirrie  that  they  have  by  one  stroke  seriously  crippled 
our  power  of  drawing  income  from  the  foreigner. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  ANTILLES 

ERUPTIONS. 
'X"0  push  aside  the  past  horror  and  future  terror  that 
J-  throb  in  upon  us  from  our  fellow-men  in  the  West 
Indies  and  to  inspect  these  events  in  earth-history  with 
the  undimmed  eye  of  science  seems  callous  but  may  be 
useful.  Prophecy  and  explanation  are  alike  rash  in  the 
absence  of  precise  details  ;  but  certain  sensational  and 
extraordinary  opinions,  fathered  by  the  reporters  of 
the  daily  press  on  geologists  hitherto  respected,  chal- 
lenge us  to  give  the  broad  lines  of  a  scheme  of  things 
in  which  these  eruptions  may  be  placed. 


The  Lesser  A  ntilles  are  a  band  of  small  islands  curv- 
ing between  Puertorico  and  Trinidad,  with  the  deep 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  outer.  Were  these  waters  dried, 
the  band  would  appear  as  the  summits  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  sloping  steeply,  almost  precipitously,  to 
the  west,  but  shelving  away  gently  on  the  east,  while 
all  along  the  western  edge  a  row  of  volcanoes  in 
various  stages  of  activity  would  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  crack  or  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's 
crust.  The  curve  of  this  sunken  mountain-chain 
may  be  followed  south-westwards  through  the 
northern  sierras  of  Venezuela  to  the  Andes.  From  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Alaska,  through  the  Cascade  Ranges, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  coastal 
mountains  of  Central  America,  some  have  attempted  to 
trace  an  axis  of  elevation  continuous  with  the  Andes. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  elevation,  we  may  regard 
it  as  throwing  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  a  long  fold, 
running  approximately  north  and  south  ;  further,  in 
th  is  case  the  western  limb  of  the  fold  dips  down  more 
steeply  than  the  eastern  limb  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  crest  of  the  fold  to  be  pushed  over  towards  the 
west.  If,  then,  there  be  molten  rock  beneath  the  crust 
(either  the  remnant  of  a  former  fluid  interior  of  the 
earth,  or  due  to  heat  or  change  of  pressure  consequent 
on  the  folding)  it  will  be  pressed  up  into  the  fold  by 
the  sinking  portions  of  crust  on  the  west  of  the  axis, 
and  may  escape  through  cracks  on  that  side  of  the  fold. 
Hence  the  row  of  volcanoes  often  said  to  accompany 
the  great  backbone  of  the  two  Americas. 

The  backbone,  it  is  true,  can  be  traced  readily  enough 
in  South  America,  and  again,  though  less  plainly,  in 
North  America;  in  Central  America,  however,  mountains 
and  volcanoes  alike  range  rather  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south,  while  the  continuation  of  the 
Andes  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  far  to  the  east  in  the 
chain  of  the  Antilles.  This  conception  of  the  Antilles 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  similar  fire-crowned 
chaplets  of  islands  characterise  the  margin  of  the 
Pacific,  but  are  foreign  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Caribbean 
Sea  is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  Pacific,  unlawfully 
barred  out  by  the  upstart  volcanoes  of  Central  America. 
To  propound  further  theories  in  explanation  of  what 
may,  after  all,  be  a  fanciful  analogy  would  lead  us  too 
far  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  this 
wrenched  and  disturbed  area  lies  at  the  western  end  of 
a  great  curve  of  weakness,  or  line  of  movement,  which 
passes  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thence  down  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Malaysia,  whence  one 
may  perhaps  extend  it  through  the  volcanic  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Galapagos  back  to  the 
Caribbean.  Assuming,  then,  that  certain  forces  tended 
to  form  a  north  and  south  fold,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  result  has  been  distorted  by  the  forces 
that  appear  to  have  acted  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
these. 

To  sum  up  :  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
burst  out  along  a  line  of  weakness  on  the  western 
edge  of  a  fold  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  fold  curves 
around  the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  while  there  are  lines  of  weakness  and 
movement  on  the  western  margin  of  the  sea,  some 
running  from  east  to  west.  We  may,  then,  suppose  the 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  that  forms  the  floor  of  the 
Caribbean  to  be  somewhat  shattered,  especially  at  the 
edges,  and  to  rest  on  a  substratum  which  may  be 
permanently  or  intermittently  molten.  The  whole 
region  is  in  an  unstable  condition  and  ready  for  action. 
What  pulls  the  trigger  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  weather  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering,  and,  more  particularly,  changes  of 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  may  have  affected  the  level 
of  some  lava  reservoir,  and  so  started  a  series  of  actions 
and  reactions.  The  first  sign  is  an  earthquake  on  the 
west  side  of  the  unstable  area,  in  Guatemala.  Then 
four  days  later,  a  plume  of  "smoke"  over  Mont 
Pelce.  Perhaps  some  minute  crack  has  been  enlarged 
and  Caribbean  waters  are  finding  their  way  to  the 
heated  substratum  ;  or  perhaps  there  has  been  a  relief 
of  pressure,  and  water  confined  in  the  heated  rocks  has 
flashed  into  steam.  More  water  soaks  through  to  the 
molten  rock  ;  violent  explosions  follow,  which  break  it 
up  and  eject  it  in  fragments  so  fine  as  to  appear  a  grey 
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ash  "like  Portland  cement".  This  ash,  descending 
into  crater  lakes,  or  mixed  with  torrents  of  rain,  forms 
a  stream  of  heated  mud  that  rushes  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  is  followed  at  last  by  the  overflowing  lava. 
Meanwhile,  disturbances  of  no  less  magnitude,  though 
less  tragic  in  their  immediate  consequences,  begin  in 
S.  Vincent  ;  northwards  the  volcanic  activity  extends 
to  Dominica  ;  and,  though  reports  of  disturbances  in 
Trinidad  are  not  confirmed,  there  is  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  But  we  cannot 
follow  the  whole  history — alas  !  not  yet  completed. 
Only  a  few  striking  events  may  be  dwelt  on. 

The  sea  was  greatly  disturbed,  in  one  place  receding 
300  feet  and  then  returning.  Telegraphic  communi- 
cation was  early  interrupted,  the  cables  being  on  the 
west  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  cable  laid  at  a 
depth  of  300  metres  was  found  to  have  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  1,200  metres.  Wallilaboo,  on  the  west  side  of  S.  Vin- 
cent, partly  sank  beneath  the  sea,  while  the  adjacent 
village  of  Richmond  was  raised.  All  these  facts  show 
that  the  floor  of  the  Caribbean  has  been  sinking  as  the 
rock  underlying  it  has  been  ejected  as  lava  or  ashes. 
As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  volcanoes  situated  along  a 
crack  in  the  earth's  crust,  many  new  craters  have  been 
formed,  some,  however,  not  quite  in  the  direct  line,  but 
slightly  to  the  west  of  it. 

Numerous  earthquake  shocks  have  been  recorded 
from  other  countries  :  Portugal,  Spain,  Croatia,  and 
the  Caucasus,  all  within  the  transverse  zone  of  weak- 
ness, while  at  Teplitz  in  Bohemia  the  hot  springs 
have  been  disturbed.  Similarly  along  the  north  and 
south  fold  of  America,  we  read  of  the  activity  of 
Colima  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  of  an  earth- 
quake in  North  California,  and  of  the  smoking  of 
"  Mount  lona  "  [?]  in  the  United  States. 

Although  streams  of  lava  have  been  mentioned,  in 
one  case  only  to  be  denied  subsequently,  still  the  bulk 
of  the  erupted  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  scorice  and  ashes.  There  have  also  been  poisonous 
expulsions  of  gas,  probably  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  When,  in  past  ages,  the  earth 
first  gave  way  along  this  line,  great  sheets  of  basalt 
were  poured  out,  then  followed  huge  flows  of  trachytic 
lava,  while  during  the  last  250  years,  the  majority  of 
the  eruptions  have  been  of  ashes  and  sulphur  vapours 
and  mud.  This  last  type  of  eruption  characterises  the 
solfatara  stage  of  a  volcano's  existence — a  stage  in 
which  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  obviously 
are,  as  moreover  is  indicated  by  the  frequency  of  the 
name  Soufriere.  This  stage  is  held  to  indicate  the 
decadence  of  a  volcano,  and  though  eruptions  are 
severe  in  their  effects  when  they  do  come,  still  they 
occur  less  and  less  often,  till  at  last  hot  baths  and  a 
water-cure  are  the  sole  reminder  of  their  former 
devastation. 

Thus  the  last  word  of  geology  may  be  hopeful,  but, 
unfortunately  for  to-day's  sorrows,  it  is  a  science  that 
thinks  in  jeods. 


TULIPS. 

Tuesday  last  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  Buckingham 
Gate  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  the  National 
Tulip  Societies'  exhibition  was  even  in  this  inclement 
season  an  excellent  one  both  for  the  number  of 
varieties  exhibited  and  their  fineness.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  so  many  kinds  of  flowers  nowadays  is  carried 
to  such  a  marvellous  pitch,  that  as  exhibition  follows 
exhibition  one  grows  really  at  a  loss  for  words  in 
which  to  describe  them,  they  leave  one  astonied 
and  speechless.  Now  the  first  duty  of  a  critic  of 
flowers  is  not  to  scent  about  till  he  can  hit  upon 
something  to  decry,  but  rather  to  discriminate  what 
is  praiseworthy  and  to  praise  it.  That  is  harder  work 
no  doubt,  and  does  not  give  our  critic  so  good  a 
chance  of  showing  himself  off.  And  so  as  critics  are 
mortal,  and  prone,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  catch  at  what 
is  easy  and  effective,  the  proper  and  more  excellent  way 
of  criticism  they  do  not  for  the  most  part  follow  ;  but 
rather  they  are  down  at  once  upon  this  or  that 
vyhich  lends  itself  to  their  fine  humour  or  invective, 
tickling  us  prodigiously  with  their  smartness.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  article  although  we  are  going  to 
begin  with  a  little  piece  of  criticism,  we  do  honestly 


protest  that  is  not  for  any  such  base  end  as  we  have 
hinted  at ;  but  merely  because  we  have  so  great  a  love 
of  flowers,  and  so  great  an  admiration  for  the  genius 
and  success  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  of 
our  horticulturists  generally  ;  and  because,  therefore, 
we  should  so  much  like  to  see  the  flowers  in  these  ex- 
hibitions shown  off  to  their  greatest  advantage,  made 
the  most  of,  that  is,  individually  and  as  a  whole.  Con- 
scious then  of  this  laudable  spirit  may  we  not  venture 
at  once  upon  a  word  of  counsel  ?  Time  after  time  in 
these  recurrent  exhibitions  we  feel  keenly  that  the 
flowers  by  no  means  do  have  full  justice  done  them,  the 
beautiful  creatures.  They  are  altogether  too  crowded, 
or,  to  use  an  expressive  slang,  they  are  jammed  up.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  from  every  point  of  view,  and  surely 
without  excuse,  were  a  little  more  discrimination 
shown,  and  a  little  more  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors.  To  bunch  a  quantity  of  blossoms 
together  so  that  their  forms  do  not  tell,  to  set  bunch 
against  bunch  so  closely  that  their  forms  or  their 
colours  or  both  get  in  one  another's  way,  distracting 
and  confusing  the  spectator — how  perpetually  does  this 
happen,  and  what  reason  in  the  world  is  there  for  it? 
The  custom  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
large  flowers  such  as  tulips,  in  which  the  form  is  of 
primary  importance  and  the  colours  are,  for  the  most 
part,  strong.  On  Tuesday  last  we  observed  certain 
tulips  of  a  somewhat  curious  shape  so  jammed  in  a  vase, 
that  at  first,  or  even  at  second  glance  the  mere  lover  of 
flowers  would  not  have  guessed  that  they  were  tulips 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  centre  of  their 
splendid  display  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  had  set  some 
of  their  newer  blossoms — amongst  them  the  Maculata 
grandiflora,  the  Ariadne,  the  Fawn — to  the  utmost 
advantage.  There  were  but  few  heads  in  a  vase,  and 
each  vase  was  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  its  neigh- 
bour. Nothing  could  be  better,  and  why  should  not 
such  an  arrangement  obtain,  or  at  least  more  or  less 
obtain,  throughout?  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any 
such  insuperable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
arrangers  of  our  flower  shows  as  alas  !  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  arrangers  of  our  annual  picture  show  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

There  are  flowers  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  are  so 
magical  that  their  mere  names  are  sufficient  to  call  up 
before  us  all  manner  of  poetical  imaginations,  names 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  ideas  of  virginal  grace 
and  sweetness,  of  all  that  is  chaste  and  elegant,  of  all 
that  compels  our  admiration  and  captures  our  devotion 
in  the  purest  and  tenderest  moments  of  life.  Roses  are 
such  flowers,  lilies  are  such  flowers,  the  narcissi  are 
such,  and  carnations.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that 
we  can  set  the  tulip  amid  this  enchanted  company.  At 
least  we  Englishmen  cannot.  No  doubt  the  ordinary 
Englishman's  judgment  of  a  tulip  is  somewhat^  raci- 
ally prejudiced  and  experimentally  narrow.  He  has 
not  for  the  most  part  seen  what  the  tulip  is  capable  of. 
For  him  it  is  still  a  stiff  and  stumpy  flower  that  serves 
in  the  spring  to  make  formal  beds  somewhat  vulgarly 
gay  with  strong  reds  and  yellows.  If  he  picks  and  puts 
it  in  his  room,  at  first  it  is  obstinately  rigid,  anon  it 
bursts  wantonly  open  losing  whatever  charm  of  shape 
it  possessed,  and  certainly  disclosing  no  hidden  charms. 
Of  course  we  are  but  speaking  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
with  his  rough  and  ready  notions,  his  undiscerning 
eyes,  his  unreceptive  senses.  For  if  other  flowers  have 
developed  from  what  we  once  knew  them — the  daffodils, 
for  example,  or  still  more  the  chrysanthemums — the 
tulips  too  have  not  lagged  behind.  Years  back  the 
Englishman's  chrysanthemums  were  only  the  little  dull 
red,  or  purple,  or  yellow  buttons,  hardly  noticed  but 
because  they  flowered  in  his  town  garden,  when  late 
autumn  mists  and  chill  had  killed  off  all  other  flowers. 
But  in  Japan  they  knew  the  chrysanthemum  for  far 
more  than  this.  Years  ago  the  Englishman's  tulips 
were  stumpy  and  rigid,  their  virtue  only  in  their 
obtrusive  gaiety  of  pronounced  red  and  yellow.  But 
in  Holland  they  knew  the  tulip  for  far  more  than 
this.  And  so  in  England  now  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Tulip  Society  it  is  fast  growing  to  be 
known  and  to  be  prized.  Certainly  it  well  deserves  it. 
These  long-stemmed  tulips  with  their  exquisite  grace 
of  curvature  alike  in  leaf  and  stalk  and  flower  have  an 
elegance  of  growth  that  may  set  them  for  pure  beauty 
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of  form  amongst  the  first  of  flowers.  It  is  somewhat 
of  an  austere  beauty,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  Nor  are  we  urging  this  because  we 
happen  to  have  set  pen  to  paper  on  the  subject  of 
this  particular  flower,  and  so  must  hunt  about  for 
something  to  say  in  its  behalf,  and  are  ready  not 
to  stick  at  any  plausible  exaggeration  that  may  serve 
to  make  out  a  case  for  it.  Let  us  then  repeat  our 
words.  For  pure  beauty  of  form,  for  a  certain 
austere,  sculpturesque  beauty  of  form,  you  are  not 
easily  amongst  any  flowers  to  rival  the  grace  of  a  fine 
tulip,  and  you  will  beat  it  amongst  none.  The  un- 
broken contour  of  its  form  in  stem  or  blossom  or  leaf 
challenges  severe  criticism,  as  the  contour  of  a  fine 
human  limb  challenges  severe  criticism — it  challenges 
and  it  sustains  it.  We  are  fond  of  congratulating  our- 
selves nowadays  on  our  advance  in  the  practice  of 
decoration  over  what  obtained  a  generation  ago. 
Well,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  part  the 
tulip,  and  the  suggestive  form  of  a  tulip,  play  in  our 
best  modern  decoration.  The  flower  lends  itself  with 
amazing  kindliness  to  the  requirements  and  limitations 
of  the  decorator's  art  because  of  the  simplicity,  because 
of  the  subtlety  of  its  form.  That  it  has  been  abused 
and  libelled,  and  turned  in  some  quarters  into  a  sort  of 
school  badge,  this  we  are  at  no  pains  to  deny.  But 
such  an  abuse  it  only  shares,  say,  even  with  the  lily  and 
the  rose.  The  abuse  was  inevitable  :  and  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  best  of  our  contemporary  decorators, 
having  once  grasped  what  a  fine  tulip  was,  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  immense  charm 
and  dignity  of  their  designs. 

We  have  insisted  upon  this  element  in  the  tulip,  its 
austere  but  gracious  beauty  of  form,  partly  because  of 
the  service  it  has  been  in  art,  and  partly  because  it  is 
by  the  careless  onlooker  too  little  considered.  For  him 
the  tulip's  chief  virtue  lies  in  its  colour  ;  and  no  doubt 
for  brilliancy  of  hue  as  well  as,  within  a  certain  range 
of  tints,  for  a  curiously  shell-like  delicacy  these  flowers 
will  hold  their  own  with  the  most  brilliant,  the  most 
delicate.  Reds  and  yellows,  the  daintiest  imaginable 
flesh-tints  which  the  blush-rose  herself  cannot  beat,  soft 
rich  or  pale  purples  now  reminiscent  of  Veronese's  own 
sumptuosity,  now  of  some  faded  eighteenth-century 
damask— it  is  amongst  such  positive  colours  or  subtle 
tints  that  these  tulips  play.  And  in  the  colour  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  the  finest  varieties  there  is  some- 
thing altogether  stately,  even  majestical  ;  they  seem 
little  congruous  with  our  present-day  hurry  and 
mannerlessness,  our  makeshift  homes  in  these  con- 
tracted yet  pretentious  flats  ;  they  belong  to  a  world  of 
larger  style  and  of  a  serener  atmosphere.  Well,  well, 
but  it  is  no  use  crying  for  the  moon  ;  and  for  our 
generation  at  all  events  this  larger  and  serener  world 
is  not  to  be  had.  We  must  make  shift  as  best  we  can 
with  contemporary  pettiness  ;  and  if  a  flower  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  brings  us  to  medi- 
tate a  few  minutes,  and  to  realise  that  for  all  our  fine 
schemes  petty  in  a  score  of  ways  our  day  is,  and  to 
grow  a  little  restless  under  its  concomitant  fussiness,  it 
will  not  have  blossomed  vainly. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

**  Love  Steering  the  Boat  of  Humanity."    By  G.  F. 
Watts.    (New  Gallery.    No.  149.) 

THE  allegorical  pictures  of  Mr.  Watts  have  a  morbid 
attraction  for  me.  So  many  people  find  in  them 
exalted  thought  and  penetrating  imagination  that  I 
never  find  myself  before  one  of  them  without  feeling 
impelled  to  analyse  why  it  is  that  they  leave  me  rather 
a  sense  of  confused  thinking  and  vision,  of  a  mind 
that  has  vague  impulsions  of  greatness,  but  never  sees 
its  object  clearly.  The  picture  at  the  New  Gallery 
does  not  diminish  this  sense.  Let  be  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  the  conception  the  action  serves, 
whether  it  is  high  or  profound  :  I  ask  whether  the 
supposed  action  has  been  clearly  and  strongly  seen. 
"Love  Steering"; — Now  it  is  impossible  for  Love 
or  anyone  else  to  steer  this  boat,  because  the  boat  is 
pointing  in  the  teeth  of  a  formidable  wind,  witness  the 
direction  of  the  clouds,  and  has  at  the  moment  no  pro- 
pulsion by  sail  or  oar.  There  has  been  a  sail,  but  it 
has  dropped  :  either  the  boat  was  running  by  a  strange 


anomaly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  (for  Humanity  has 
been  sculling  and  could  hardly  do  that  if  the  boat  were 
close-hauled),  or  more  probably,  from  the  position  of 
the  sail,  she  has  been  running  stern  foremost  before 
the  gale.  In  this  case  Love  is  at  the  wrong  end.  But 
in  any  case  Love  is  not  steering  ;  for  he  is  using  his 
oar  with  its  blade  not  against  the  water  but  cutting 
through  it  and  from  the  violent  energy  he  is  throwing 
into  an  act  that  off"ers  no  resistance,  it  is  clear  that  in  a 
moment  he  will  find  himself  beside  Humanity  In  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Humanity,  having  caught  a 
crab,  is  there  already  ;  but  with  such  a  pair  of 
sculls  it  must  have  been  difficult  even  to  do  that.  I 
question  whether  all  the  muscles  of  Humanity  could 
work  a  lever  with  the  force  applied  so  near  the  fulcrum 
as  in  this  pair  of  paddles.  Anyway  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  with  such  tools,  against  mountainous 
waves,  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  Humanity  will  get 
enough  way  on  his  boat  for  Love's  steering  to  be 
steering  at  all.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  about 
and  run  before  the  wind.  And  that,  which  is  not,  I 
take  it,  Mr.  Watts'  moral  at  all,  is  the  moral  that 
emerges  from  this  singular  piece.  Love  for  Humanity's 
boat  is  an  impulsive  but  hardly  a  directing  force, 
and  to  give  the  helm  to  Love  is  to  give  up  the  oars  and 
all  tacking  with  the  sails  and  to  drift  with  the  wind. 
But  true  Love,  replies  shocked  sentiment,  will  not 
allow  Humanity  either  to  drive  or  to  drift.  Very 
well  :  that  is  love  plus  something  else  ;  and  it  is  the 
something  else  that  takes  the  helm.  Imagination  sees 
things  clearly  and  takes  their  consequences  :  sentiment 
leads  straight  to  this  kind  of  solemn-comic  perform- 
ance, seeing  everything  preposterously,  putting  cloth 
of  gold  for  tarpaulin  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  and  the 
rest  accordingly  ;  Mr.  Watts  squandered  his  painter's 
forces  when  he  put  them  to  service  with  an  amateur 
religion. 

"  Marphise."     By  Eugene  Delacroix.     (At  Messrs. 
Obachs,  Bond  Street.) 

I  strayed  on  through  the  jungles  of  painting  that  are 
bounded  northwards  by  Oxford  Street  and  to  the  south 
by  Pall  Mall.  Spring  has  hung  all  those  groves  with 
monster  blossoms,  and  awakened  the  terrors  of  their 
most  secret  recesses. 

Enormous  beasts,  dishonest  to  the  eye. 

Suddenly  I  broke  into  strangely  familiar  glades,  long 
unvisited.  At  nine  years  old  surely,  I  came  here  with 
Britomart  and  Guyon.  In  this  wood  at  every  turn  there 
stands  a  villainous  vaunting  knight  to  be  tumbled  from 
his  saddle  or  a  bewitched  damsel  to  be  rescued  from  an 
archimage.  It  became  a  little  difficult  for  English 
travellers  to  enter  this  wood  because  the  good  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  a  brave  knight  in  his  way,  treated  the  whole 
place  in  too  easy,  flourishing  a  spirit,  brought  in  the 
Bank  holiday  of  profuse  illustration,  and  trampled  the 
grass  into  an  Epping  Forest.  It  takes  just  three- 
quarters  of  a  second  for  our  English  vision,  stiff'ened 
by  the  Pre-raphaelites,  and  suspicious  of  anything 
free  and  rolling,  to  accommodate  itself  to  Delacroix. 
But  what  fine  stuff'  it  is  !  The  picture  is  of  his  prime 
(1852)  wrought  to  an  intensity  of  rich  colour  through- 
out, of  colour  in  old  approved  ways  of  richness,  and  of 
colour  whipped  and  sabr6e  to  give  vibration  to  the 
flesh  of  this  adorable  nude.  The  painting  is  unequal, 
after  Delacroix's  wont ;  the  head  of  Marphise  is  not 
equal  to  the  lovely  design  and  vitality  of  Pinabello's 
mistress  ;  but  how  fine  a  group  they  all  make,  the 
nude,  the  robes,  the  glistering  armour,  the  bright 
chestnut  horse  with  head  thrown  up  to  munch  the 
leaves,  relieved  against  the  new-enamelled  forest 
glade.  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Monticelli,  Monet  are  latent 
here,  coming  out  of  Rubens.  ^ 

The  story  is  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  "  Orlando  ". 
Marfisa,  a  Britomart  of  the  older  epic,  had  taken  up 
the  ugly  old  gabrina  behind  her,  and  Pinabello's  beauti- 
ful mistress  mocked  them  at  the  ford.  Pinabello  was 
promptly  challenged  and  overthrown,  and  the  beautiful 
lady  had  to  hand  over  all  her  robes  and  jewels  to  the 
hag.  This  is  the  moment  of  the  picture.  The  next 
knight  had  to  take  over  the  hag  herself. 

Delacroix's  love  of  Arlosto  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  conflict  in  his  mind  between  an  instinct  for 
exuberance  and  a  critical  respect  for  restraint.  He 
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loved  him  for  his  romance  and  chivalry,  and  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  loved  Shakespeare  and  Byron  more  ; 
but  all  the  Frenchman  in  him  was  shocked  at  the 
degree  to  which  exuberance  of  manner  matched  the 
romance  of  matter  in  those  poets,  so  that  when  he  sits 
down  to  class  the  poets  he  puts  Ariosto  above  them, 
beside  Virgil,  Racine  and  Mozart.  Here  is  a  passage, 
where,  with  a  sub-resentment  against  his  own  taste,  he 
makes  the  comparison. 

J'etablis  que,  en  g(5ncral,  ce  no  sont  pas  les  plus  grands 
poctes  qui  prctent  le  plus  a  la  pcinture  ;  ceux  qui  y  prctent  le 
plus  sont  ceux  qui  donnent  une  plus  grande  place  aux  descrip- 
tions. La  verite  des  passions  at  du  caractcre  n'y  est  pas  neces 
saire.  Pourquoi  I'Arioste,  malgr^  des  sujets  trcs  piopres  a  la 
peinture,  incite-il  moins  que  Shakespeare  et  Lord  liyron,  par 
example,  .\  representar  en  peinture  sas  sujets  ?  Je  crois  que 
c'est,  d'une  part,  parce  que  las  deux  Anglais,  bian  qu'a\ec 
quelques  traits  principaux  qui  sont  frappants  pour  I'imagination, 
sont  souvent  ampoules  et  boursoufles.  L'Arioste,  au  contraire, 
paint  tellement  avec  les  moyans  da  son  art,  il  abuse  si  peu  du 
pittorasque,  de  la  description  interminable  ;  on  ne  peut  rien  lui 
derober.  On  peut  prendre  d'un  personnage  da  Shakespeare 
I'effet  frappant,  I'espcce  de  verite  pittoresquede  son  personnage, 
et  y  ajouter,  suivant  ses  facultds,  un  certain  degre  de  finesse  ; 
mais  I'Arioste  1  .  .  ." 

There  is  another  long  passage  in  the  journal  in  the 
year  after  he  painted  this  picture,  expressing  all  the 
fastidious  man's  horror  of  the  caricaturists  of  his  own 
manner,  and  holding  up  against  the  gaps  and  inflations 
of  a  Homer  and  Shakespeare  "  ce  travail  divin  qui  a 
poli  I'enveloppe  que  le  po(ite  a  donnde  k  ses  touchantes 
pensees.  L'auteur  a  pris  la  peine  qu'il  devrait  prendre 
pour  ecarter  du  chemin  qu'il  me  fait  parcourir  ou  de  la 
perspective  qu'il  me  montre,  tous  les  obstacles  qui 
m'embarrassent  ou  qui  m'offusquent  ". 

Delacroix,  as  schoolmaster,  was  the  scourge  of  the 
romantics.  And  when  he  finds  himself  hankering 
after  a  new  temptation  of  the  fantastic  in  matter  and 
style  such  as  Poe,  sent  to  him  by  Baudelaire,  he  tries 
to  exorcise  the  demon  by  brandishing  his  Ariosto. 

"  Nous  ne  pouvons  nous  autres  [francais]  perdre  a  ce  point 
I'equilibre,  et  la  raison  doit  etre  de  tous  nos  ecarts  .... 
j'accorde  qua  la  lecture  de  I'Arioste  ne  donnepasdas  sensations 
de  cet  ordre,  ....  mais  on  n'en  peut  prendre  a  da  fortes 
doses,  et  cette  continuite  dans  I'improbable  ou  I'impossible 
rendu  probable  est  pour  nous  un  travers  d'asprit.  II  ne  faut 
pas  croira  que  ces  auteurs-la  aient  plus  d'imagination  qua  ceux 
qui  se  contentent  de  decrire  les  chosas  conime  elles  sont,  et 
il  est  certainemant  plus  facile  d'inventer  par  ce  moyen  des 
situations  frappantas  que  par  la  route  battue  des  esprits  intelli- 
gents  de  tous  les  siecles." 

If  Ariosto  seems  to  fit  awkwardly  into  the  argument 
here,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  ordonnance  and  expression 
of  the  passions  the  reasonable  and  critical  being  in 
Delacroix,  perhaps  also  the  gentleman,  found  a  decency 
and  polish  of  manner  that  meant  to  him  "real"  and 
"  possible  ". 

Delacroix  is  not  often  to  be  seen  in  England  ;  we  are 
still  far,  it  seems,  from  having  him  in  the  National 
Gallery.  This  is  therefore  a  picture  to  be  seen,  and  a 
fine  early  Harpignies,  a  stormy  river  scene,  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  same  gallery. 

Messrs.  Forbes  and  Paterson  have  collected  a  second 
set  of  Raeburns.  The  "Sinclair"  and  "Mrs.  Camp- 
bell "  give  his  range  from  dignified  full  length  to 
humorous  intimacy  of  treatment.  Few  of  the  other 
pieces  do  anything  but  detract  from  the  sense  of 
mastery  conveyed  by  these. 

At  Messrs.  Carfax'  is  a  new  set  of  fans  by  Mr. 
Conder,  as  wonderful  as  ever.  D.  S.  M. 


OPERA  ONCE  AGAIN. 

IT  appears  that  there  is  someone  in  London  actually 
interested  in  opera  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  National  opera.  In  making  this  seemingly 
ridiculous  remark  let  me  declare  at  once  that  I  refer  to 
no  one  engaged  in  producing  opera  in  London.  Least 
of  all  would  I  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  Syndicate  as  a 
whole  or  to  any  one  of  the  Syndicate.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion would  of  course  be  outrageous,  and  as  the  syndi- 
cate or  part  or  one  of  it  is  supposed  to  know  at  least  as 
much  law  as  about  music,  and  since  I  should  dislike 
to  have  a  sheaf  of  writs  hurled  against  me  and  the 
innocent  publishers  and  editor  of  this  paper,  it  seems 
best   to   make   my   meaning   perfectly   plain  before 


going  further.  Therefore,  chancing  actions  for  libel, 
I  state  that  the  someone  referred  to  is  Mr.  William 
Johnson  Galloway,  who  has  just  published,  through 
Mr.  John  Long,  a  little  book  called  (and  really  deal- 
ing with)  "  The  Operatic  Problem".  There  are  only 
two  things  I  know  against  Mr.  Galloway :  first,  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  music  and  operatic  music  in 
particular  ;  second,  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament — 
certainly  a  damning  charge.  When  I  went  away  for 
my  summer  holiday  last  July  I  did  not  know  he 
dreamed  of  writing  this  book  ;  on  my  return  from  that 
holiday  in  fairly  good  time  this  year  no  one  told  me 
anything  about  it ;  and  when  it  reached  me  only  a  few 
days  ago  it  rather  astonished  me.  For  Mr.  Galloway 
has  a  practicable  scheme  to  propose  :  not  a  scheme 
like  some  schemes  of  mine,  but  one  which  could  be 
carried  out  easily,  one  which  he  proves  by  figures  could 
be  carried  out. 

Why,  I  cannot  say,  but  Mr.  Galloway  proposes  that 
a  National  English  Opera  House  should  be  commenced 
and  "  be  looked  after  by  a  Board  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department'  .  Why,  I  repeat,  I  can- 
not say,  for  there  is  no  connexion  possibly  discoverable 
between  music  and  the  "  Education  Department  ". 
What  on  earth  has  any  conceivable  English  Education 
Department  to  do  with  music  ;  who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  attached  to  the  Education  Department  knowing  or 
caring  anything  about  music  ?  However,  that  is  the 
only  flaw  to  be  perceived  in  Mr.  Galloway's  proposal. 
He  says  that  there  should  be  a  Board  for  opera  in  this 
country,  just  as,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  Board  for  trade 
and  for  agriculture  and  a  number  of  other  occupations 
that  are  not  in  the  least  interesting.  And,  he  says, 
the  duties  of  the  Board  would  be 

1.  The  building  of  a  National  Opera  House  in 
London. 

2.  The  drawing  up  of  a  schedule  of  stipulations  on 
the  lines  of  the  French  cahier  des  charges  regulating 
the  work  of  the  theatre. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  manager. 

4.  The  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  stipulations 
embodied  in  the  schedule. 

5.  The  provision  of  funds  for  the  subsidy. 

This  last  duty  of  the  Board,  so  lightly  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Galloway,  seems  to  me  precisely  the  duty  which 
will  cause  most  trouble.  "The  provision  of  funds  for 
the  subsidy  "  I  Whoever  heard  of  an  Englishman  in 
his  senses  willing  to  provide  funds  for  anything  un- 
connected with  trade?  By  a  lucky  accident  painting 
got  subsidised  a  long  time  ago  ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
had  those  machines  into  which  you  drop  a  penny  and 
turn  a  handle  and  see  an  uiane  set  of  pictures  been 
in  existence  at  the  time  we  should  have  no 
National  Gallery  but  instead  a  collection  of  those 
machines.  Mr.  Galloway  recognises  the  facts  of  the 
situation  and  tries  to  show  that  by  giving  a  small  sub- 
sidy to  opera  the  Government  would  be  finding  employ- 
ment for  goodness  knows  how  many  people.  He  cites 
instances  of  French  and  Italian  towns  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  lives  directly  or  in- 
directly on  opera  and  operatic  work.  The  wig- 
makers,  bogus  armour-makers,  dressmakers  and  what 
not,  numbering  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands, 
all  live  on  opera.  So  that  by  establishing  a  National 
Opera  we  should  in  a  measure  be  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  unemployed.  I  cannot  possibly  go 
into  every  part  of  Mr.  Galloway's  proposal  :  he  him- 
self is  sufficiently  terse  and  if  I  mentioned  every  argu- 
ment he  puts  forward  my  article  would  be  rather  longer 
than  his  book.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Galloway 
has  studied  the  working  of  opera  in  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  and  here  gives  us  the  results  of  his  studies  ; 
facts  and  figures  are  hurled  at  one's  head  on  every  page. 
His  book  is  the  latest  word  said  on  the  subject  and 
I  recommend  everyone  to  read  it.  When  a  number 
of  people  have  read  it,  and  the  matter  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  talked  about,  possibly  something  will  be  done. 
And  this  is  certain,  that  if  ever  vi'e  are  going  to  have  an 
opera  at  all,  it  vv'ill  have  to  be  created  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Galloway.  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 
that  it  would  at  any  rate  keep  out  the  Academic  gang. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  concerts  to  be  talked 
about,  but  beyond  a  note  on  the  London  Musical 
Festival  concerts  there  is  space  for  nothing  save  one 
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given  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  on  13  May.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is 
as  vigorous  and  aggressive  as  ever,  but  his  people  play 
well,  and  he  lets  us  hear  music  not  to  be  heard  else- 
where. At  this  late  date  I  do  not  dream  of  going  into 
details  :  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  wish  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
would  think  long  and  tedious  rehearsals  of  great 
importance  and  that  the  public  knew  more  of  the 
importance  of  his  concerts.  As  for  the  London  Musical 
Festival,  I  wrote  about  it  here  when  Mr.  Newman 
created  it.  It  is  not  a  Festival,  as  we  have  ever  under- 
stood the  word  ;  but  it  is  a  series  of  more  or  less 
interesting  orchestral  concerts  directed  by  more  or  less 
interesting  conductors.  Of  all  who  appeared  at  the  six 
concerts  which  formed  the  festival  certainly  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood  came  out  on  top.  The  band  was  of  his 
training,  and  every  eflfect  brought  off  by  Nikisch 
or  Ysaye  or  Weingartner  had  to  be  attributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  him.  The  parts  he  himself  con- 
ducted were  admirably  done.  Ysaye  was  scarcely  at 
his  best,  nor  was  Weingartner.  Weingartner's  version  of 
the  Funeral  march  in  the  Heroic  symphony  made  me 
think  that  the  hearse  had  been  engaged  by  the  hour  and 
that  the  widow  was  anxious  to  save  money.  But  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  work,  notably  the  Finale,  came  off 
magnificently.  Nikisch,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
me,  made  a  tremendous  popular  success.  When  he 
came  here  some  years  ago  he  made  no  impression  what- 
ever On  this  occasion  he  made  on  me  no  impression 
whatever.  I  cannot  regard  him,  no  matter  how  loudly 
the  crowd  claps,  as  amongst  the  really  great  conductors. 
However,  he  made  his  hit  with  the  public,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  luck. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  old- 
world  music  may  care  to  note  that,  as  I  see  in  the 
advertisement  columns  of  a  contemporary  paper,  there 
will  be  at  Westminster  Cathedral  on  11  June  a  perform- 
ance of  the  old-world  music  as  well  as  of  some  music  of 
the  new  world.  Byrde,  Tallis  and  other  of  the  old  men 
will  be  sung  and  the  whole  function  will  begin  with  a 
performance  of  Wagner's  "  Holy  Supper  ".  This  last  is 
a  work  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  as  wholly 
admirable;  but  for  testing  the  acoustic  properties  of 
Bentley's  splendid  Cathedral  I  suppose  nothing  better 
could  be  found.  If  the  Archbishop  will  let  me  in  I  shall 
attend,  though  not  to  hear  Wagner's  music  played  in 
a  church,  but  to  hear  the  only  music  that  ought  to  be 
played  in  a  church — that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Byrde  and  Purcell — who,  by  the  way, 
will  be  "represented"  by  his  Te  Deum — are  worth  at 
any  time  and  in  any  circumstances  going  a  long  way  to 
hear.    J.  F.  R. 


AN  ACTRESS,  AND  TWO  PLAYS. 

"  CAPHO",  at  the  Adelphi,  is  not  a  play  to  be 
^  admired  very  warmly  by  anyone  who  knows 
Daudet's  book,  or  by  anyone  who  does  not.  Quite 
evidently,  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  aim  was  not  to  do  full 
justice  to  Daudet  or  to  himself,  but  to  give  a  set  of 
glorious  chances  to  Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  And  here 
the  chances  are,  and  here  is  Miss  Nethersole,  taking 
them.  In  part-payment  of  this  debt  to  America,  she 
has  left  there  nearly  all  her  mannerisms  ;  and  thus  there 
is  little  of  the  old  impediment  to  our  admiration  of 
her  great  qualities— her  originality,  her  intelligence, 
her  wonderful  technique.  "What  an  actress!"  is 
our  thought,  from  first  to  last,  while  she  glides 
in  and  out  of  innumerable  moods,  and  ranges  all 
the  emotions  to  which  humanity  is  liable.  From  first 
to  last,  she  has  authoritative  hold  on  our  atten- 
tion, and  "brava!"  is  ever  on  our  lips.  On  the 
first  night  (some  time  ago,  now),  the  critics  of  the 
morning-papers  were  vexed  that  the  curtain  did  not  fall 
before  midnight  :  how,  they  asked,  were  they  to  get 
their  notices  done  before  their  papers  went  to  press  ? 
But  were  not  their  notices  already  written  out, 
verbatim,  in  their  heads  ?  Did  they  have  to  sit  down 
and  enubilate  from  a  general  impression  of  rapture  the 
reasons  why  they  had  been  pleased  ?  Surely  they 
knew,  at  every  single  point  in  the  performance,  by  what 
means  pleasure  was  being  produced  in  them.  Their 
pleasure  was  in  the  conscious  appreciation  of  those 
means.  They  were  not  surrendering  themselves, 
humbly,  to  a  dramatic  illusion.    They  were  taking  note 


of  a  fine  display  of  histrionic  art,  a  demonstration  im- 
pressive by  reason  of  its  exquisite  lucidity.  There  was 
nothing  to  make  their  hearts  beat,  but  there  was  a  large 
consignment  of  furniture,  delivered  in  an  orderly  and 
businesslike  way,  for  the  cells  of  their  brains. 

There  you  have  the  limitation  of  Miss  Nethersole 
as  an  actress.  She  never  touches  you  through  the 
character  Impersonated.  It  is  of  her  art  that  you  are 
always  conscious.  Why  should  this  be  ?  The  reason 
is  apparent  :  Miss  Nethersole  is  always  conscious  of 
her  own  art.  She  stands  aloof  from  her  conception  of 
a  character,  and  calmly,  though  lavishly,  supplies  It 
with  the  resources  of  her  art.  According  to  Diderot, 
of  course,  this  is  the  one  and  only  right  method. 
But  the  famous  Paradox,  though  it  is  quite  sound 
as  an  academic  theory,  flatly  falls  to  the  ground 
of  experience.  We  learn  by  experience  that,  if  a  mime 
lose  not  himself  or  herself  In  his  or  her  part,  he  or  she 
leaves  us  inilluded.  Now,  the  state  of  InlUusica  is  all 
very  well  in  the  case  of  broad  comedy.  For,  as  Ella 
suggested,  in  such  comedy  illusion  is  not  needed — not, 
at  least,  to  its  full  extent  :  there  the  mime  may,  and 
should,  exercise  a  critical  as  well  as  a  creative  faculty. 
And  thus  we  can  account  for  the  posthumous  En- 
couragement given  to  Diderot  by  M.  Coquelin 
and  other  comedians  who  can  compass  none  but 
the  comedic  method.  Tragedy  is  quite  another 
matter.  In  tragedy  we  must  be  Illuded,  touched, 
thrilled.  And  this  effect  can  be  wrought  on  us  only  by 
a  mime  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  are  fused  indis- 
solubly  into  the  part  assumed.  Acting  is  a  form  of 
hypnotic  suggestion.  If  a  mime  believe  that  he  or  she 
Is  what  he  (confound  the  English  lack  of  a  common 
personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  !)  or  she  is  pretending 
to  be,  then  are  we,  too,  credulous.  If  there  be  pity  and 
awe  (see  how  I  am  trying  to  dodge  that  confounded 
lack  !)  in  the  mime's  own  bosom,  then  are  we,  too, 
sorry  and  afraid.  At  least,  we  are  so  if  the  mime's 
technique,  consciously  acquired  and  unconsciously  used, 
be  so  good  as  to  fit,  and  to  express,  exactly  and 
inobtruslvely,  the  mime's  own  emotions.  Then  it  is  for 
the  critic  to  acclaim  a  truly  great  performance  in 
tragedy.  This  pious  office  is  not  imposed  on  him,  and 
never  will  be,  by  Miss  Nethersole.  But  she  does  afford 
him  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  studying  a  technique  which 
is,  in  itself — in  its  strength  and  suppleness  and  sure- 
ness — as  perfect  as  a  technique  can  be.  And,  if  he  do 
not  recognise,  and  acclaim  loudly,  that  perfection,  he 
writes  himself  down  a  brute  impervious  to  the  art  of 
acting. 

I  apologise  to  the  Stage  Society  for  being  so  belated 
in  my  tribute  to  its  production  of  "The  Lady  from  the 
Sea ".  My  only  excuse  is  that  the  production  itself 
seemed  to  be  belated.  Try  though  1  would  to  blink 
myself  into  a  belief  that  my  eyes  were  deceiving  me,  I 
had  to  acknowledge  the  gaunt  solidity  of  the  con- 
fronting fact  that  Ibsen  was  already  old-fashioned. 
Try  as  I  would  to  hear  the  play  ringing  true,  my  ears 
insisted  that  it  was  ringing,  aye  !  pealing,  false. 
"  Byron  Is  dead  !  " — can  that  message  have  fallen  with 
a  more  awful  suddenness  on  our  grandfathers  than 
"  Ibsen  is  old-fashioned ! "  falls  on  us  ?  The  news  from 
Mesolonghi  was  at  first  discredited,  and  so,  in  a  sense, 
was  broken  gently.  Similarly,  only  those  who  attended 
the  private  production  of  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  " 
will  read  my  news  without  a  hopeful  doubt.  For 
us,  who  were  on  the  spot,  the  best  course  is  to  dash 
away  our  tears,  see  if  we  can  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy,  and  draw  some  moral  from  it.  As  we  listened 
to  the  play,  was  it  the  technique  that  seemed  out  of 
date  ?  No,  that  seemed  out  of  date  only  In  the  sense 
that  Ibsen  is  still  several  years  ahead  of  all  his  com- 
petitors. Was  It  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  need  for  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination.  It  was  Ellida,  the  Lady  herself, 
who  was  the  trouble,  diffusing  over  the  footlights 
the  scent  of  things  long  kept  in  lavender.  Ellida, 
as  you  may  remember,  is  the  usual  Ibsenist 
heroine,  propounder  of  the  regular  Ibsenist  ideas. 
Ah  !  those  ideas,  how  quaint  and  tedious  they  have 
become  !  How  often  we  seem  to  have  heard  them  ! 
How  little  we  care  to  hear  them  again  !  That  is  the 
dangerous  thing  about  new  ideas  :  they  are  old  so  soon. 
They  are  delightfully  exciting  for  a  time.  But  presently 
one  ot  two  sad  fates  befalls  them.    Either  we  accept 
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them,  and  they  become  truisms  ;  or,  as  is  the  case  with 
Ibsen's  femininistic  propaganda,  we  reject  them,  and 
they  become  irritating  little  old  paradoxes,  and  woe 
betide  the  dramatis  persona  who  mouths  them  for  us. 
If  this  creature  be  an  authentic  human  creature, 
behaving  as  such,  then  perhaps  we  are  appeased. 
But — and  here  is  another  danger  for  the  dramatist 
with  ideas — the  chances  are  that  the  creature 
has  been  built  primarily  as  a  mouth-piece.  Our 
friend  Ellida  has  been  built  that  way,  and  so  we 
think  of  her  not  as  our  friend  at  all,  but  as  a  very  old 
acquaintance  whom  we  are  anxious  to  drop.  A  few 
years  ago  we  should  have  been  much  impressed  when 
she  suddenly  abandons  her  aspirations  of  her  soul 
because  her  husband  gives  her  leave  to  elope  if  she 
wishes  to,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  takes  her 
fancy.  But  then  Ibsen's  insistence  on  the  equal 
rights  of  the  sexes — or  rather,  on  the  lesser  rights 
of  the  male  sex — was  a  new  idea  in  drama.  We 
should  have  overlooked  the  crude  falseness  of  the 
psychology,  in  our  excitement  over  the  idea  for 
whose  illustration  the  character  had  been  twisted. 
But  when  an  idea  is  old  and  tattered  it  is  no  longer  a 
garment  in  which  a  lay-figure  can  compete  with  a 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  Certainly,  Ellida  must 
be  dropped.  And  Nora,  and  all  those  others?  I 
suppose  so.  But  Time  is  a  cyclist.  The  things  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  are  nearer  to  us  than  the  things 
of  yesterday,  and  nearer  still  are  the  things  of  the  day 
before  the  day  before.  Ellida  and  the  rest,  creatures 
of  yesterday,  will  grow  gradually  younger,  and  will 
doubtless  be  much  admired  at  the  close  of  the  century. 
Meanwhile,  our  discovery  that  they  do  belong  to 
yesterday  is  a  cruelly  sharp  reminder  of  our  own 
advancing  years. 

Tom  Taylor  was  not  given  to  ideas,  and  so  Mr. 
Wyndham's  revival  of  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep"  is 
saved  from  one  danger,  at  any  rate.  Moreover,  my 
theory  of  Time  and  Fashion  is  corroborated  (super- 
ficially, perhaps)  by  the  fact  that  the  fifty-years-old 
technique  of  the  play,  so  far  from  irritating  us,  affords 
us  an  exquisite  delight.  Who  does  not  feel  the  better  for 
his  initiation  into  the  household  of  the  Mildmays  ? 
Scene :  an  empty  drawing-room.  Enter  a  gentleman 
talking  to  himself  about  his  affairs.  Exit.  Enter  a 
lady,  describing  to  herself  her  various  emotions.  Exit. 
Eyiter  some  other  soliloquist.  And  so  forth.  When- 
ever there  is  a  talk  between  two  persons,  a  third  listens 
unseen  in  a  prominent  position  at  the  back  of  the  sta^^ie. 
And  the  language  !  And  the  story  !  The  whole  thing 
is  splendid.  In  the  whole  theatre  the  only  people  who 
do  not  evidently  enjoy  it  are  the  mimes.  They  appear 
scared.  Max. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  S.  PIERRE. 
(May  1902). 

"^^/^HAT    makes   each   victim    seem   a  martyr- 
brother  ? — 
What  adds  a  terror  to  the  flags  of  fire, 
The  blasts  of  sulphur-fume,  the  boiling  mire? — 
It  is  the  hand  that  moves  to  burn  and  smother — 
The  hand   of   her    I    hymned    as   "  Queen  and 
Mother 

The  hand  of  her  I  hymned  to  a  boyish  lyre  : 
She  knows  us  not :  or  does  she  strike  in  ire  ? 
She  loves  us  not :  ah,  let  us  love  each  other ! 

"  Your  god  of  science  ",  she  bellows  from  the  height, 
Shall  never  bring  your  prying  eyes  a  ray 

To  pierce  the  heart  of  Nature,  mailed  in  night. 
We,  barkening  to  the  earthquake,  we  will  say : 

■'  The  star  of  brotherhood,  with  love  for  might, 
Shall  conquer  darkness  yet :  it  points  to  day  ". 

Theodore  Watts-Dun  ton. 


INSURANCE. 

'X'HE  recent  issue  of  the  report  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company  recalls  a  fact 
which  can  have  but  few,  if  any,  precedents  in  the  history 
of  life  offices.  The  Company  was  registered  on  3  June, 
1862,  and  is  consequently  just  completing  the  first  forty 
years  of  its  existence.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Clirehugh. 
who  was  its  first  manager  and  actuary,  and  still 
remains  the  chief  official.  The  present  secretary  entered 
the  service  of  the  company  only  four  years  after  its 
commencement,  so  that  his  tenure  of  office  has  been 
nearly  as  long  as  that  of  his  chief.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  lengthy  services  of  this  kind, 
and  the  record  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life, 
though  it  presents  no  features  of  amazing  growth  such 
as  some  insurance  offices  exhibit,  is  one  with  which  the 
officials  and  the  policy-holders  may  well  be  satisfied. 

Magnitude,  as  we  have  often  insisted,  is  no  criterion 
of  merit,  and  quite  as  often  as  not  bigness  and  badness 
go  together.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
the  premium  income  was  ^220,000,  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  been  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 
This  is  a  rate  of  progress  quite  appropriate  to  system- 
atic development  on  sound  !i  nes  \  but  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  notice  that  in  regard  to  the  principal  sources 
of  surplus  the  position  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved. For  the  first  ten  years  the  expenditure  incurred 
was  nearly  double  the  expenditure  provided  for,  while 
at  the  present  time  the  actual  expenditure  is  within  the 
provision  set  aside  for  expenses.  Another  feature  of 
importance  is  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds. 
For  the  last  valuation  it  exceeded  4  per  cent.,  and  only 
once  during  previous  valuation  periods  was  the  rate  of 
interest  yielded  by  the  funds  appreciably  in  excess  of 
this  return.  Considering  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
rate  of  interest  has  fallen  heavily  in  recent  years,  great 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  management  for  the  way  in 
which  the  funds  have  been  invested. 

One  feature  of  the  company,  which  has  been 
characteristic  ever  since  its  formation,  is  the  low  scale 
of  premiums  which  it  charges,  especially  for  partici- 
pating policies.  Unless  this  is  borne  in  mind  the  bonus 
of  ;£\  per  cent,  per  annum  appears  small ;  but  taking 
the  premium  rates  into  consideration  it  will  be  found 
that  the  results  under  its  policies  work  out  very  advan- 
tageously for  the  policy-holders,  especially  at  the 
younger  ages. 

In  a  company  which  has  been  under  the  same 
management  for  so  many  years  continuity  of  method  is 
naturally  expected  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  changes  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  com- 
pany abreast  of  modern  insurance  developments.  One 
of  the  most  important  changes  was  made  in  1899,  when 
it  was  decided  to  increase  the  share  of  the  surplus 
apportioned  to  the  participating  policy-holders  from 
So.per  cent,  to  go  per  cent.  The  precise  effect  of  this 
alteration  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  at  the  valuation 
which  falls  due  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
bonus  results  for  the  policy-holders  should  show  an 
improvement,  since  the  company  has  effected  economies 
in  management,  has  maintained  at  a  remunerative  rate 
the  Interest  yielded  by  the  funds,  and  has  experienced 
a  rate  of  mortality  well  within  that  expected  and 
provided  for. 

We  have  frequently  said  that  it  is  the  exception  for 
an  insurance  company  transacting  both  Life  and  Fire 
business  to  be  prominent  in  both  departments.  The 
very  big  fire  companies  are  seldom  exceptionally  good 
for  life  assurance,  and  those  mixed  offices  which  hold 
high  rank  among  life  assurance  companies  frequently 
do  but  a  small  fire  business.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  connexions  of  the  one  department  ought  to  help  the 
business  of  the  other,  and  to  result  In  economy  of 
management.  The  benefits  of  associating  life  and  fire 
business  seem  to  be  obtained  by  the  connexion  of  two 
separate  companies,  each  of  which,  by  devoting  the 
whole  of  its  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  its  particular 
business,  avoids  the  drawbacks  which  result  from  com- 
bining two  branches  under  one  management. 

The  best-known  association  of  two  separate  com- 
panies is  that  of  the  Provident  Life  and  the  County 
Fire.  Both  names  are  familiar  throughout  the  whole 
country.     Their   representatives,  both  in  town  and 
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county,  work  in  the  same  building,  and  the  one  office 
helps  the  other,  while  the  whole  energy  of  each  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  report  of  the  Provident  shows  that,  whether  or 
not  its  success  is  to  be  partially  attributed  to  its 
association  with  the  County  Fire,  it  is  undoubtedly 
doing  well.  Much  of  its  prosperity  must  be  attri- 
buted to  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
its  premium  rates,  its  system  of  bonus  distribution, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  its  policies.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  office  celebrates  its  centenary,  and  a 
few  years  ago  it  might  perhaps  have  been  urged  that 
some  of  its  methods  were  a  little  old-fashioned  ;  no 
such  criticism  can  now  be  made.  Few  companies  issue 
a  greater,  or  more  attractive,  variety  of  policies  than 
the  Provident ;  at  the  last  valuation  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  was  carried  forward  undistributed,  and  during 
the  four  years  of  the  valuation  period  which  terminates 
with  1902  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  has 
been  well  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  AS  MILITARY  CRITIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

South  Africa,  April  1902. 

Sir, — The  curious  ignorance  displayed  by  some  of 
the  best  known  of  our  politicians  has  been  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  war  from  its  inception.  Nevertheless  it 
is  especially  surprising  to  find  that  so  well-informed  a 
military  critic  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  recently 
have  shown  a  complete  misappreciation  of  the 
existing  situation.  In  the  "Times"  of  21  March  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  the 
succession  of  convoy  disasters  that  had  occurred  had 
attracted  much  attention  lately.  What  caused  the 
sending  about  of  convoys  ?  It  was  the  system  of  trying 
to  hold  the  country  by  a  number  of  blockhouses,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition  ". 

Now  does  Sir  Charles  seriously  imagine  that  the 
convoys  which  at  different  times  have  come  to  grief 
have  done  so  whilst  trying  to  take  food  to  blockhouses  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  convoy  passing  by  day  along  a 
line  of  blockhouses  is  as  safe  as  if  it  were  marching 
through  Piccadilly.  No  Boer  would  dream  at  this  stage 
of  the  war  of  attacking  by  daylight  anything  on  a 
blockhouse  line.  The  risk  would  be  too  great,  the 
chances  of  getting  shot  by  the  blockhouses  too  promi- 
nent, and  the  prospect  of  benefiting  by  such  an  under- 
taking too  remote.  Moreover  such  a  convoy  at  night 
would  halt  under  the  protection  of  the  blockhouses, 
since  nothing  could  be  gained  by  taking  such  needless 
risks  as  moving  at  night.  The  danger  then  to  convoys 
— if  to  waggons  performing  such  an  office  the  name  can 
be  applied — supplying  the  cross-country,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  railway,  blockhouses  is  infinitesimal, 
nor  has  any  accident  in  this  respect  been  already 
reported.  In  fact  the  method  of  rationing  and  supplying 
them  is  simple  and  safe  to  a  degree.  Briefly  it  is  as 
follows.  Waggons  replenish  iheir  stores  at  some 
depot  where  the  blockhouse  line  joins  the  railway. 
They  then  deposit  their  stores  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  sections  and  sub-sections  into  which  the  blockhouse 
line  is  divided  The  new  cross-country  blockhouses, 
however,  fulfil  one  more  and  most  important  condition, 
the  one  perhaps  constituting  their  chief  advantage. 
They  add  largely  to  the  mobility  of  the  columns.  For- 
merly it  was  necessary  for  columns  to  return  to 
the  railway  in  order  to  refill.  Thus  frequently 
much  time  was  wasted  in  doing  so,  and  many  a 
promising  pursuit  abandoned  just  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  certam  to 
be  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  a  blockhouse 
line  wherever  they  are  ;  and  consequently  they  are  able 
to  replenish  with  much  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  since  it  is  now  possible  to  keep  large 
depots  in  the  heart  of  the  country  to  which  they  can 
turn  in  case  of  need. 

In  supposing  that  disasters  have  occurred  to  convoys 
which  were  supplying  blockhouses  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
shows  that  he  hardly  appreciates  the  varying  conditions 


under  which  a  convoy  is  used  in  war-time,  or  more 
strictly  speaking  to  what  special  set  of  circumstances 
such  a  name  can  be  applied.  Briefly  the  convoy  or 
baggage  of  a  mobile  column  would  be  met  with  whilst 
performing  one  of  the  following  duties  ;  proceeding 
under  escort  to  a  supply  depot  whilst  still  the  column 
remained  out  in  the  country  :  returning  to  join  the 
column  when  its  supplies  were  obtained  :  moving  about 
with  the  main  body  of  the  column  :  or  moving  with  an 
escort  independently  of  the  main  body,  which  at  the 
time  was  engaged  in  some  enterprise  demanding  a  con- 
siderable rapidity  of  movement.  It  is  in  circumstances 
such  as  these  that  disasters  have  occurred  to  convoys. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  somewhat 
curious  impression  seems  to  exist  as  to  what  a  convoy 
carries.  Certainly  the  heaviest  item  is  forage  for  the 
horses,  and  not  food  and  luxuries  for  the  human  beings, 
as  so  many  who  raise  the  cry  for  more  mobility 
imagine.  Moreover  such  critics  fail  to  appreciate  the 
point,  so  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  been  on  column 
in  South  Africa,  that  by  the  superior  feeding  which  our 
horses  obtain  they  are  as  a  rule  able  to  gallop  down  the 
horses  of  the  Boers,  if  only  given  a  reasonable  chance. 

Take  one  more  statement  in  this  same  speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's.  He  states  "this  system  of  block- 
houses and  slow  drives  was  against  all  the  teachings 
of  military  history,  which  showed  that  guerilla 
warfare  should  be  met  by  counter-guerilla  opera- 
tions by  highly  mobile  columns ".  Now  during  the 
first  of  the  recent  great  drives  after  De  Wet  more 
than  one  column  marched  90  miles — from  Bethlehem 
to  Honingspruit— in  48  hours.  If  this  is  slow,  then 
in  heaven's  name  what  is  fast  ?  Nor  is  this  in 
any  way  an  isolated  achievement  of  endurance.  For 
a  long  time  past  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
colunms  have  moved  70  miles  in  24  hours.  Surely 
the  results  of  the  recent  drives  sufficiently  prove  that 
reproaches  on  the  score  of  slowness  are  out  of  place, 
and  that  after  many  a  bitter  experience  we  have  learnt 
at  last  the  lesson  of  mobility.  But  it  is  strange  that 
such  statements  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  should  have 
been  permitted — presumably  because  no  one  present 
knew  enough  about  the  subject  to  contradict  them — to 
pass  unchallenged  in  the  House  of  Commons,  especially 
as  the  Minister  of  War  was  there  at  the  time. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
  X.  Y.  Z. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  May,  1902. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson's 
"rejoinder"  to  the  letter  which  appeared  over  my 
signature  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  instant ;  also  his  note 
in  correction  of  a  verbal  error  in  the  said  "  rejoinder  ". 

I  should  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  and,  in  any 
case,  I  must  decline  to  take  in  hand  the  tediously  long 
task  of  enlightening  the  Professor  on  the  many  points 
in  which  he  falls  into  error  when  dealing  with  a  subject 
of  which  his  comprehension  would  seem  to  be  regret- 
tably imperfect. 

On  two  points,  however,  I  will  say  two  words.  The 
first  is  this  :  If  Professor  Lodge  and  his  "  satellites  "  (I 
take  leave  to  borrow  from  Professor  Thompson's 
charming  vocabulary)  really  believe  the  view  enunciated 
by  Professor  Thompson  with  regard  to  the  wireless 
telegraphic  situation  in  America  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts,  which  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,  then  1  can  only  wonder  that  they  have  not  taken 
action  with  a  view  to  its  definitive  establishment  by  the 
American  Courts,  which  Courts,  however,  might  per- 
haps, I  think,  be  found  unwilling  to  accept  Professor 
Thompson  in  the  role  in  which  he  now  offers  himself, 
as  at  once  judge,  jury,  and  expert  witness,  though 
several  of  the  qualities  of  the  last  at  any  rate  he  must 
be  admitted  to  possess  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

The  second  point  is  the  insinuation  with  which 
Professor  Thompson  elects  to  conclude  his  "  rejoinder  ", 
the  insinuation,  namely,  that  in  at  least  one  definite 
respect  I  have  stolen  credit  due,  in  fact,  to  another 
person,  an  Italian,  named  Castelli.    I  am  happy  to 
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believe  that  I  can  afford  to  neglect  malicious  gossip  of 
this  nature.  Since,  however,  the  Professor  has  seen  fit 
to  give  it  currency  over  his  signature,  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  inform  him,  although  I  trust  I  do  not  need  to 
inform  those  who  know  me,  that  he  has  there,  no  doubt 
unwittingly,  fallen  into  absolute  and  gratuitous  untruth. 
And  I  permit  myself  to  observe  that  it  would  have  been 
more  consonant  with  what  I  take  to  be  the  traditional 
etiquette  of  the  scientific  world,  had  Professor 
Thompson,  before  venturing  on  any  criticisms  based 
upon  what  is,  in  fact,  an  erroneous  and  quite  unauthen- 
tic account  of  my  Newfoundland  experiments,  waited 
until  after  I  should  myself  have  made  public,  as  I  hope 
shortly  to  have  an  occasion  to  do,  the  methods  employed 
by  me  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  in  question. 

Beyond  this  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  matter  in  this  place,  and  these  remarks.  Sir,  must 
accordingly  terminate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
little  controversy  into  which  I  have,  against  my  custom, 
allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  by  Professor  Thompson. 

Yours  faithfully,  G.  Marconi. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  May,  1902. 

Sir, — You  are  so  good  as  to  say  that  in  voting 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  I 
"  changed  my  mind  with  alacrity  ".  I  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  All  along  I  have  approved  the  policy  of  "  one 
authority "  for  all  grades  of  schools  in  each  locality. 
All  along  I  have  approved  the  policy  of  frankly  abro- 
gating the  dangerous  anachronism  of  endeavouring  to 
maintain  education  by  charitable  contributions.  But, 
desirable  as  these  ends  may  be,  it  is  surely  possible  to 
buy  them  at  too  big  a  price.  As  it  stands  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  exacts  too  big  a  price.  I  therefore  asked  the 
First  Lord  in  my  speech  on  the  second  reading  for  four 
concessions.  If  he  would  give  these  he  was  welcome 
to  my  vote,  I  told  him.    What  were  they  ? 

I.  That  a  majority  of  each  Education  Committee 
should  consist  of  persons  chosen  from  amongst  the 
elected  members  of  the  Municipal  Council.  (If  we  are 
to  go  in  for  "  municipalisation  ",  let  it  be  genuine  and 
not  spurious.")  2.  That,  assurances  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  denominational  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  having  been  given,  the  Education  Committee 
should  be  entitled  to  nominate  a  majority — as  against 
the  Government's  scheme  of  a  third — of  the  members 
of  each  body  of  school  managers.  3.  That,  the  City 
Council  and  the  School  Board  agreeing,  the  School 
Board  in  any  county  borough  should  be  continued  as 
the  authority  for  elementary  education,  the  School 
Board  and  the  City  Council  in  such  a  case  forming 
together  a  joint  committee  for  Higher  Education. 
And  4.  That  the  further  financial  aid  required  for 
education  should  be  furnished  from  the  taxes  rather 
than  the  rates. 

These  were  the  four  propositions  I  advanced.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  views  on  them.  As  to  Mr. 
Balfour  he  left  number  one  to  the  House  ;  upon  number 
two  he  made  no  comment  ;  number  three  he  flatly 
rejected  ;  and  upon  number  four  he  talked  at  large 
about  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation. 

If  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  after  such  a 
response  was  to  change  one's  mind  with  alacrity  I  have 
no  more  to  say. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Macnamara. 

[Mr.  Macnamara  closed  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  with  these  words  :  He  could  not  view  with 
equanimity  the  flat  rejection  of  the  Bill  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  on  the  Opposition  front  bench. 
This  matter  was  too  vital,  too  urgent,  too  serious  for  a 
great  political  party  to  meet  it  with  the  flat  rejection 
which  had  been  proposed".  ("Times",  7  May,  1902.) 
Mr.  Macnamara  voted  in  favour  of  this  "  flat  rejection  " 
the  next  day.  Is  not  that  changing  mind  with  alacrity? 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  stating  our  views  on  the 
specific  points  Mr.  Macnamara  raises  at  some  future 
time. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  15  May,  1902. 
Sir, — The  profoundly  wise  utterances  of  Mrs.  John 
Richard  Green  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  on  the 
subject  of  "Girls'   Books"  deserve   the  thanks  of 
thoughtful  persons,  as  much  for  their  fearlessness  as  for 
their  essential  soundness.    From  the  first  moments  of 
natural  life  there  is  a  difference  in  stature,  conformation 
of  outlines,  and  texture  of  muscles  in  the  two  sexes. 
But  our  modern  education  for  girls  entirely  disregards 
this  salient  invariable  difference  and  aims  to  fulfil  the 
same  methods  and  system — though  very  different  results 
have  to  be  looked  for — as  have  been  found  advisable  in 
the  training  of  boys,  which  training,  be  it  remembered, 
is  directed  with  the  view  of  producing  and  promoting 
manliness.    This  being  the  underlying  theory  of  present- 
day  feminine  education,  the  middle-class  young  woman 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  after  six  or  seven  years' 
instruction,  quits  school  without  having  learned  one 
womanly  craft  of  specific  use  to  her  sex  (or  even  the 
principles  of  one).    She  can  neither  stitch  a  child's 
frock  nor  nurse  the  simplest  child's  ailment  ;  and  of 
cooking,   bed-making,  polishing — all  crafts   that  are 
acquired  not  instinctive,  of  the  methods  by  which  a 
dwelling  is  kept  clean  and  sanitary,  of  the  right  feeding 
of  human  beings,  with  all  of  which  problems  she  will 
be  required  to  deal  and  solve  within  a  few  months  may 
be  of  her  school  farewell,  she  is  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance.    So  that  we  have  the  amazing  fact  of  a 
prolonged  school  course  for  girls  that  excludes  every 
department  of  household  knowledge  that  a  woman, 
whatever  her  social  rank,  will  need  a  practical  acquaint- 
anceship with,    if  she   fulfil   the   normal  destiny  of 
guiding  a   household  ;  and  that  is  supposed  to  be 
acquired — if  anyone  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  think 
about  so  unimportant  a  matter  at  all — in  the  years, 
months  or  weeks  that  elapse  between  leaving  school  or 
college  (which  equally  ignores  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
female  character  and  destiny)  and  the  control  of  a 
household.      And    whilst   ten    years   and  more  are 
not  considered  too  long  a  period  for  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  physics,  a  few  per- 
functory weeks  are  deemed   amply   sufficient   for  a 
mastery  of  numerous  delicate  household  arts  which  it 
is  as  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a  home  should 
be  possessed  by  the  wife,  as  is  the  mastery  of  a 
bread-winning  trade  or  profession  by  the  husband.  In 
many  instances  even  this  short  preliminary  training 
does  not  take  place  ;  and  a  young  woman  assumes 
control  of  a  house,   of  servants,  has  the  spending 
power,  and  the  task  of  feeding   and   clothing  and 
rearing  a  family  without  ever  having  received  one 
hour's  instruction  therein  ! 

Now  the  older  education  had  its  faults.  But  if  the 
modern  middle-class  girl  has  lost  the  secret  of  that  fine, 
subtle  and  potent  art  of  "home-making"  possessed 
by  an  older  generation,  has  she  by  compensation 
acquired  beautiful  accomplishments  never  dreamed 
of  yesterday  ?  Does  her  High  School  instruction  train 
her  taste,  supply  her  with  that  elemental  knowledge  of 
aesthetics,  which  enables  her  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false  and  deepens  and  quickens  her  sensibility? 
What  part  of  the  school  time-table  is  concerned  with 
the  study  of  art  with  its  refining  spell,  of  poetry, 
(except  for  examination  purposes),  of  melody  : 
what  part  with  the  study  of  form  and  colour  in 
flower,  cloud,  and  sky  and  of  those  ideals  of  invisible 
beauty  that  alone  soften,  refine  and  spiritualise  ? 
Or  is  our  girls'  education  one  of  hard  facts 
mainly  crammed  for  examination  purposes,  and  are  our 
educational  methods  fitter  to  turn  out  hardy  and  robust 
wage-earners  than  types  of  gracious,  soft  womanhood? 
Finally,  is  it  not  true  that  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
our  girls  and  young  women  are  the  rough  boisterous 
triumphs  of  the  cricket-field  and  the  hockey-ground  ? 

Those  of  us  who  feel  there  is  a  whole  wide  width  of 
heaven  between  this  school  system  and  true  educa- 
tion for  girls  are  aware  that  the  alternative  to 
tough-fibred  "boys'  stories"  in  cheap,  crude  maga- 
zines is  not  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  feeble, 
insipid,  false  "  girls'  tales  ",  but  in  beautiful 
simple  fiction  that  is  classical;  fiction  that  is  fragrant 
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with  tender  love  between  budding-  girl  and  youth, 
that  paints  woman  fair,  modest,  sagacious,  as  she 
might  be  and  is  and  has  been,  and  youth  ardent 
and  noble,  as  Scott  has  painted  youth  for  us  in  his 
immortal  g-allery ;  that  reveals  to  us  how  lovely 
domestic  life  may  be  if  hearts  are  fresh,  pure,  and 
capable  of  admiring-  something  else  than  money  and 
expensive  houses  and  dresses.  Dickens,  Scott,  George 
Eliot  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  with  their  entrancing  and  many 
coloured  pages  of  life,  and  the  great  minor  artists,  Mrs. 
Ewing.  Charles  Kingsley,  Miss  Yonge,  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond Ritchie  (the  girl  who  has  not  read  and  delighted 
in  her  exquisite  story  of  "  Elizabeth  "  is  to  be  pitied) 
with  a  host  more  writers,  having  this  one  quality  of 
imaginaiiveness  in  common,  are  they  not  adequate  in 
number  and  sufficiently  varied  in  interest  to  please  the 
heart  of  girlhood  and  youthful  womanhood?  And  from 
the  spirit  of  this  literature  great  truths  will  have  been 
absorbed  unconsciously  and  a  love  of  all  beautiful 
things  flow  therefrom  and  endure. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Frances  H.  Low. 

[We  cannot  here  discuss  with  Miss  Frances  Low  the 
whole  question  of  the  education  of  girls.  That  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  doing  later  on.  In  the  meantime 
it  seems  clear  that  she  agrees  with  us  in  proscribing 
the  conventional  "  Books  for  Girls".  That  is  our  first 
object.  Get  tJiem  out  of  the  way  and  a  new  start  may 
be  made.  We  have  expressly  stated  that  such  standard 
authors  as  Miss  Low  mentions  are  the  right  reading  for 
"  youthful  womanhood  ".  (We  must  thank  Miss  Low 
for  that  phrase,  for  the  word  girl  in  these  days  seems 
merely  to  mean  "not  married".)  But  for  children 
under  16  these  authors  will  not  do,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  children  cannot  appreciate  half  their  quali- 
ties. Books  that  have  once  been  inadequately  read 
are  never  appreciate  fully.  Children  require  children's 
books  and  we  adhere  to  our  position  that  the  only 
children's  books  worth  reading  are  "Boys'  Books". — 
Ed.  S.  R.]   

GUILLEMOT  OR  FULMAR? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Winchfield,  Hants,  21  May,  1902. 

Sir, — The  moment  I  read  Mr.  Selous'  account  of  the 
peculiar  call  of  that  "half-angel,  half-bird  ',  the  fulmar 
petrel  (whose  flesh  by  the  way  has  hitherto  been  some- 
times described  as  "half  fish-oil,  half-bird" — I  make 
no  aspersions  on  angels)  I  was  struck  with  the  fact 
that  it  described  admirably  the  breeding  cry  of  the 
guillemotand  razorbill — thatextraordinary  loud  murmur- 
ing sound  which  from  time  to  time  rises  from  the  densely 
thronged  ledges  the  bird  frequents  above  the  roar 
of  the  breakers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff's,  until  it  masters 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  gulls  and  for  a  brief  time  seems 
to  fill  the  whole  air  with  its  volume  before  It  again  dies 
away  ;  much  indeed  as  described  by  Mr.  Selous.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Selous  has  allowed  the  rever- 
berating cry  of  the  "rock-birds"  to  intermingle  in 
his  ears  with  the  call  of  the  fulmars  and  thus  credit  the 
latter  with  vocal  powers  which  seem  to  be  almost  past 
belief?  I  can  remember  that  Colonel  Montagu  in  his 
delightful  Ornithological  Dictionary  (written  a  century 
ago)  gave  "  murre  "  as  the  local  name  of  guillemot  or 
razorbill  or  both.  When  first  I  made  acquaintance 
with  these  birds  in  their  nesting  haunts,  and  heard 
their  extraordinary  murmuring  cry,  I  rightly  or 
wrongly  imagined  that  their  local  name  must  be 
derived  from  their  note. 

I  have  often  heard  this  peculiar  cry  of  the  guillemots 
and  razorbills  at  nesting  stations  where  the  fulmar 
certainly  never  nests,  as  for  example  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland.  Of  course  I  may  be  absolutely  wrong  but 
it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  such  a  keen  observer  as 
MacGillivray,  as  well  as  all  the  more  modern  authorities 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
make  no  mention  of  the  astounding  vocal  pov/ers 
attributed  by  Mr.  Selous  to  the  fulmar  petrel. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Stormy  Petrel. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  NONCONFORMITY. 

(Second  Notice) 

"  Godly  Union  and  Concord  :  Sermons  preached  tnainly 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  interests  of  Christian 
Fraternity."  By  H.  Hensley  Henson.  London  : 
Murray.     1902.    ds.  net. 

"  Cross-Bench  Views  of  Current  Church  Questions." 
By  H.  Hensley  Henson.  London  :  Arnold.  1902. 
\2s.  6d. 

"\  1 /"E  willingly  recognise  that  the  theory  of  the  Apo- 
*  stolic  Succession  of  the  ministry  has  often 
been  stated  in  a  crude  fashion  which  Is  at  once  un- 
historic  and  unspiritual.  Nevertheless,  the  perversion 
of  a  thing  Is  no  argument  against  the  thing  itself  ;  and 
we  are  altogether  unable  on  this  account  to  accept  the 
statements  which  Canon  Henson  and  others  have 
made  upon  the  subject.  We  will  state  shortly 
the  grounds  for  holding  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  broadly  speaking,  does  derive  its  origin 
from  the  Apostles  by  an  orderly  and  uninterrupted 
transmission  through  those  who  were  themselves 
authorised  to  transmit  It;  and  that  consequently  it 
diff'ers  radically  from  any  ministry  which  has  not  such 
an  origin.  In  doing  so  we  will,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument,  make  every  possible  concession  to  the  \ 
opponent  and  interpret  every  doubtful  point  in  his 
favour. 

We  will  grant,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu-  \ 
ment,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles  ' 
there  were  ministers  of  the  Church   who  had  been 
appointed  In  various  ways.     Some  there  were  who  , 
had   received   their  ordination   at  the  hands  of  the  i 
Apostles;  some  had  been  chosen   and   "set  apart  ; 
with  prayer  "  by  the  church  In  which  they  ministered  ;  ' 
some.   It   may  be,    had  never   received   any   formal  \ 
setting    apart   at  all,    but  had   been   chosen,   con-  \ 
sclously  or  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  selection,  on  s 
account  of  seniority  or  of  some  special  gift.     Others  | 
again,  by  a  kind  of  survival  of  the  Old  Testament  f 
order,  ministered  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  call  \ 
of  the  prophet.    But  In  any  case,  and  this  is  what  J 
should  be  especially  noticed,  we  find  no  trace  whatever  j 
of  that  alleged  uniform  "  Presbyterian  system  "  which, 
according    to    some    people,    preceded   Episcopacy.  ' 
(Indeed  Canon    Henson   suggests   as   much,   or  by 
implication   takes   it   for   granted  more  than  once.) 
The  earliest  ministerial  agencies  of  the  Church,  in  a 
word,  appear  to  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
chaotic,    or   at   least  rudimentary.     The   agency  of 
the    Apostles   was   there,    and   the    action    of  the 
Church  was  there  ;  moreover,  a  pre-Christian  idea  of  , 
inspiration,  which  regarded  prophecy  as  the  gift  of  Iso- 
lated individuals  rather  than  the  endovvinent  of  the  whole 
body  and  all  its  members,  gave  rise  to  a  widespread 
ministry   of  unordalned   persons.     But    by  degrees 
this  Old  Testament  survival  died  away  :  inspiration  was 
seen  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  whole  body  and  every 
member  of  It,  and  the  ministry  was  recognised  as  being 
regular  and  representative  ;  not  separate  from  the  body 
but  on  behalf  of  it  and  in  its  name.    Accordingly,  the 
order  of  prophets  (prophecy  as  a  part  of  the  ministry, 
that  is)  by  degrees   ceased   to  exist.    Moreover  by 
degrees  the   ordained  ministry  became  uniform  and 
regular.    This  took  place  by  the  emergence  out  of  the 
chaos,  not  of  a  system  of  ministers  created  by  con- 
gregations, though  the  congregation  had  a  voice  in  the 
choosing   of  their  ministers  ;  not  of  a  presbyterian 
system  In  which  the  whole  ministerial  body  propagated 
Itself,  so  to  speak,  though  they  also  l;iad  a  share  in 
the  matter  ;  but  of  the  ordered  system  of  the  historic 
episcopate. 

The  facts  which  are  here  broadly  summarised  are 
not  unknown  to  historic  students.  Such  students  are 
familiar  with  the  accumulated  evidence  which  sets 
before  us  the  early  activities  of  the  prophets  and  their 
gradual  decline.  They  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the 
survival  of  something  analogous  to  their  unordalned 
ministry  in  the  provision,  in  the  Canones  Hippolyti,  the 
Testamentum  Domini,  and  the  Syriac  Didascalia,  that 
C2rtain  confessors  for  the  faith  may  be  ranked  with  the 
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ministry  ;  not  indeed,  significantly  enough,  as  bishops, 
but  as  presbyters  or  deacons.  They  are  aware  also 
of  the  evidence  which  sets  before  us,  fragmentarily 
but  convincingly,  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of 
the  episcopate  in  certain  places.  But  they  know  that 
whereas  the  former  of  these  only  disappeared  early  in 
the  third  century,  the  latter  was  universal  considerably 
before  the  end  of  the  second.  When  the  chaos  gives  way 
to  order  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  is  found  :  the 
orderly  transmission  of  the  ministry  from  those  who  had 
already  received  it  and  who  were  authorised  to  convey 
it.  It  is  the  only  system  which  ever  has  prevailed,  as  a 
system,  in  the  Church  :  it  has  prevailed  at  all  times. 
The  other  elements  have  died  out.  One  element  alone 
has  survived,  by  a  process  of  natural  or  spiritual  selection, 
that  natural  or  spiritual  selection  in  which  the  Christian 
is  accustomed  to  see  God's  handiwork  :  the  transmission 
of  ministry  from  the  apostles  downwards,  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  authorised  to  transmit  It.  This, 
it  must  be  remembeted,  is  the  essence  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  *' episcopalianism "  ;  not  an  oligarchic 
a^overnment,  not  a  particular  system  of  church  adminis- 
tration, but  the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  ministry  as 
an  organic  whole.  From  this  point  of  view  it  Is  not  a  vital 
matter  whether  bishops  govern,  or  diocesan  synods,  or 
abbots  ;  the  name  "  bishop  "  itself  Is  not  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance.  But  if  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  the 
jrace  of  ministry  at  all  (and  with  those  who  do  not 
■ecognise  such  a  grace  we  are  not  now  concerned), 
whether  a  man  has  really  been  admitted  to  that  ministry 
3r  not  must  Inevitably  be  a  question  of  the  greatest 
ind  most  vital  importance. 

Is  not  the  English  Church  right,  then.  In  upholding 
'with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  In  all  ages) 
that  ministry  which  alone  can  lay  claim  to  represent  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  which  came  into  being  by  no  overt 
act  of  hers,  but  as  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  her  life  ?  Is  It 
absurd  or  extravagant  to  believe  that  this  corresponds 
more  nearly  than  other  systems  with  a  divine  ideal,  that 
:he  ministry  Is  an  organic  whole  within  the  body  of  the 
Dhurch,  even  as  the  Church  is  an  organic  whole  ?  And 
f  It  is  neither  absurd  nor  extravagant,  would  it  not  be 
strong  to  endanger  such  a  ministry  by  regarding  those 
*ho  have  it  not  as  if  they  had  It?  It  may  be  quite  true, 
:hough  we  do  not  assert  that  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
:hat  there  once  officiated  In  the  Church  those  who  had 
received  no  laying  on  of  hands  ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
hey  can  rightly  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  ministry 
xho  so  officiate  now?  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there 
;vere  ministers  who  had  received  their  laying  on  of 
lands  from  those  who  were  not  then  known  as  bishops  : 
Joes  it  follow  that  the  Church  should  recognise  as  valid 
:he  ministry  of  those  who  derive  their  ordination  from 
presbyters  who  had  received  no  authority  to  lay  on 
lands  ?  It  would  not  be  a  true  "  revival  "  at  all  ;  but 
;ven  if  it  were  it  would  not  of  necessity  be  justified, 
rhose  who  so  argue  would  hardly  venture  to  apply 
heir  argument  to  other  cases — to  that  of  the  canon  of 
scripture  for  example,  or  the  practice  of  polygamy,  or 
he  Institution  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whatever  individuals  may  do)  the  Church  does  not  go 
)ut  of  her  way  to  condemn  either  the  orders  or  the 
acraments  of  any  body  ;  nor  does  she  deny,  but  rather 
iffirms,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  shed  abroad  more 
videly  than  by  any  sacramental  channel.  The  Catholic 
aith  does  not  consist  in  negations  but  In  affirmations, 
t  Is  one  thing  to  say  "  these  are  no  ministers,  no  true 
acraments  "  :  that  the  Church  has  never  done,  however 
learly  human  self-assertion  and  human  sectarianism 
nay  have  approached  it.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
ay  "  a  great  gift  has  been  committed  to  us  In  the 
linlstry,  the  sacraments,  of  the  Church,  and  we  cannot 
mperil  it  by  treating  those  ministries  or  sacraments 
/hich  do  not  possess  its  characteristics  as  though  they 
id  ".  This  has  throughout  been  the  general  position  of 
he  Knglish  Church  with  regard  to  the  ministries  and 
acraments  of  the  various  reformed  bodies  ;  and  such 
,'e  hope  it  will  continue  to  be. 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  space  for  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  less  important  question  that  has  been 
aised  by  Canon  Henson  In  his  book,  namely,  that  of  the 
dmission  of  nonconformists  to  communion.  With 
egard  to  this  we  would  only  point  out  :  (i)  It  is  quite 


true  that,  like  Bishop  Crelghton  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  many  Anglican  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  perhaps 
the  majority,  were  willing  to  admit  the  members  of 
foreign  Protestant  churches  to  communion.  (2)  It  is 
also  true  that,  under  the  harsh  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity  (which  nobody  would  wish  to  see  revived 
now)  large  numbers  of  English  nonconformists,  the 
bulk  of  whom  must  have  been  unconfirmed,  were 
occasional  communicants  In  the  English  Church. 
(3)  But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Henson's  suggestion  that  they  should  be 
invited  to  become  communicants  without  previous 
confirmation  or  readiness  for  it.  By  the  very 
fact  of  communicating  at  the  altars  of  the  Church, 
these  nonconformists,  even  though  they  might 
not  sever  their  connexion  with  the  bodies  to  which 
they  previously  belonged,  would  become  conformists, 
since  they  would  be  claiming  their  rights  as  members 
of  the  Church  in  virtue  of  their  baptism.  This  being 
so,  they  would  ex  hypothesi  be  bound  by  the  rule  of 
the  Church  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  communion 
but  such  as  are  confirmed  or  ready  and  desirous  to  be 
confirmed.  (4)  But  although,  for  this  reason.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Church  could  alter  her  practice  In  the 
matter,  that  practice  is  no  uncharitable  one.  A  case 
which  occurred  In  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  in  Arch- 
bishop Talt's  time,  recalled  to  people's  mind  the  fact 
that  It  Is  the  bishop,  not  the  parish  priest,  who  Is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  admission  of  persons  to 
communion  or  their  exclusion.  And  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  it  has  not  been  customary  in  the  English 
Church,  as  It  would  certainly  be  contrary  to  the  whole 
Anglican  spirit,  to  make  inquisition  in  the  matter. 
The  Church  has  its  rules  :  If  people  choose  to  evade 
them,  the  responsibility  lies  with  themselves,  not  with 
the  Church. 

We  have  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  Canon 
Henson's  writings  do  not  really  prove  his  point. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  relations  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  nonconformity  must  Inevitably 
be  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  century  upon  which 
we  have  entered,  and  that  it  will  be  well  that  they 
should  be  approached  In  a  spirit  of  large-hearted 
tolerance.  Much  evil  has  resulted  in  the  past  from  a 
failure  in  this  respect,  as  for  example  when  an  explicit 
renunciation  of  their  former  ministry  was  required  of 
nonconformist  ministers  before  they  could  receive 
ordination  ;  as  by  Bishop  Wllkins  of  Chester.  A 
conditional  ordination  would  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Church  ;  It  might  also  satisfy  the  conscience  of 
the  ministers.  A  more  serious  question,  probably,  and 
one  of  more  immediate  practical  importance,  would  be 
that  of  their  standing  in  the  ministry,  the  length  of  the 
diaconate,  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for  their 
maintenance.  In  questions  such  as  this  there  is  room, 
whenever  the  case  may  arise,  for  the  most  sympathetic 
charity,  for  the  fullest  consideration  of  individual  diffi- 
culties, if  only  in  penitence  for  the  share  which  the 
Church  has  had  In  the  divisions  of  the  past.  And 
there  are  many  who  In  thinking  of  all  this  will  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  noble  words  with  which 
Mr.  Henson  closes  his  appeal,  even  though  they  are 
unable  to  accept  his  conclusions  : 

"  If  there  be,  as  I  believe,  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  men,  both  within  and  without 
the  formal  membership  of  the  churches,  who,  as  they 
look  round  on  the  fierce  conflicts  of  Christian  men,  are 
stricken  with  an  Immense  anguish  ;  who,  as  they  take 
account  of  the  prevailing  forces  in  society,  are  filled 
with  a  profound  anxiety  ;  who,  as  they  falteringly 
repeat  the  accustomed  formulae  of  faith,  and  draw  sword 
reluctantly  for  the  accredited  shibboleths,  are  deeply 
and  painfully  conscious  that  they  are  doing  violence  to 
their  own  clearest  perceptions  of  truth  and  right ;  if 
there  be  any  Christians  anywhere  who  feel  as  an 
intolerable  oppression  the  strange  and  pervading  con- 
tradiction between  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  that 
which  Is  paramount  in  the  churches — then  I  know  in 
advance  that,  however  grave  may  be  the  faults  of  my 
work,  yet  its  design  and  motive  will  command  accept- 
ance. It  is  to  such  men,  and  to  such  only,  that  I 
address  myself." 
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A  RARE  AMBASSADOR. 

"  Career  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  White." 
By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  London  :  Murray. 
1902.    12^,  net. 

SIR  WILLIAM  WHITE  was  so  original  a  force  in 
the  diplomacy  of  Eastern  Europe  during-  the  very 
critical  period  between  1870  and  1890,  and  his  ultimate 
triumph  over  the  neglect  and  snobbishness  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  so  complete,  that  we  took  up  this 
book  with  eagerness.  From  its  title  we  expected  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  mind  and  habits,  the  sayings  and 
doings,  of  a  man  who,  without  family  influence  or 
wealth,  won  his  way  by  mere  knowledge  of  his  subject 
and  pertinacity  of  purpose  to  what  was  at  that  time  the 
highest  post  in  the  diplomatic  service.  We  are  dis- 
appointed :  for  with  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter, 
called  "General  View",  and  the  last  chapter,  "General 
Characteristics  ",  there  is  very  little  about  Sir  William 
White  himself  between  these  covers,  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  Eastern  question.  Mr.  H.  Sutherland 
Edwards  is  a  practised  and  well-informed  writer,  and 
the  Eastern  question  is,  or  was,  interesting.  But  the 
art  of  biography,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  to  smother 
your  man  in  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected, 
but  to  group  those  events  round  him  as  the  central 
figure  of  every  chapter.  In  truth  were  it  not  for  the 
two  chapters  above-mentioned,  and  for  some  racy  and 
characteristic  letters  from  Sir  Robert  Morier,  that 
"  enfant  terrible "  of  the  diplomatic  service,  this 
biography  of  a  very  remarkable  man  would  be  a  some- 
what dull  and  diffuse  disquisition  on  the  Eastern 
question  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards.  It  strikes  us 
as  a  missed  opportunity. 

When  Sir  William  White  did  at  last  become  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
were  current  about  his  origin.  He  was  even  said  to  be 
a  descendant  from  Stanislas,  the  last  king  of  Poland. 
In  fact  Sir  William  White's  parentage  was  irreproachable 
on  both  sides.  His  father  began  life,  like  himself,  as  a 
consul-general  :  he  ended  it  as  Governor  of  Trinidad. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  General  Neville 
Gardiner,  the  last  English  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Poland 
in  the  days  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  uncle  of 
the  Viscount  Mountjoy  who  in  i8i6was  created  Earl  of 
Blessington.  The  General's  widow  lived  at  a  country 
place  in  Poland,  where  her  daughter  met  Sir  William 
White's  father.  The  future  Ambassador,  after  being 
educated  at  King  William's  College  Isle  of  Man  and 
Trinity  College  Cambridge,  went  to  live  with  his 
grandmother  and  mother  in  Poland,  and  for  fourteen 
years  farmed  the  small  estate.  It  was  thus  that  young 
White  learned  to  speak  Polish  like  a  Pole,  though  the 
accomplishment  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  attaches  of  the 
legation  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  his  thirt}'-fourth  year 
White  entered  the  Consulate  at  Warsaw  as  a  clerk.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed,  but  this  man,  who  knew 
the  ways  and  doings  of  Russia,  and  the  languages 
habits  creeds  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  as  no  other  Englishman,  and  pro- 
bably no  other  man,  knew  them,  remained  a  consular 
agent  with  a  salary  that  never  exceeded  _;^6oo  for  thirty 
years  (1857  to  1S86),  and  was  left  to  languish  in  hard 
working  and  ill-paid  obscurity  at  Warsaw,  Dantzig, 
Belgrade,  and  Bucharest  !  Men  there  were,  of  course, 
who  knew  his  merits  :  Sir  Robert  Morier,  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  and  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  were  cognisant 
of  his  rare  knowledge  and  still  rarer  industry.  But 
White  was  poor  :  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  :  and  he 
had  no  smart  or  powerful  relatives  in  London.  So  the 
bigwigs  at  the  Foreign  Office  read  his  reports  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  Eastern  question  with  increasing 
surprise,  and  used  them  without  acknowledgment. 
When  they  were  in  difficulty,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  services  ;  but  they  never  promoted  him. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  became  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  in  1885,  at  last  perceived 
that  Sir  William  White  was  the  only  Englishman  who 
understood  the  l^astern  question,  and  he  was  really 
anxious  to  grant  him  the  object  of  his  ambition  ; 
but  as  usual  an  incompetent  was  allowed  to 
block  the  way.  Sir  Robert  Morier  had  taken  the 
place  of  Sir   Edward  Thornton  at   S.  Petersburg, 


and  as  a  first-rate   post  had  to  be   found  for  the 
latter  he  was  sent  to   Constantinople,  knowing  as 
much  about  the  Eastern  question  as  the  average  man 
about  Chinese  music.     Lord  Salisbury  thus  quaintly 
and  kindly  puts  the  difficulty  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
White   dated  30   September,    1885.     "  I    am  very 
anxious  to  recognise  your  undoubted  claims,  and  to 
make  use  of  your  great  experience  and  ability  in  a 
suitable  employment.    But  I  am  forced  to  remember 
what  Gortchakoff  said,  when  they  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  promote  his  son  :  'Can  I  poison  the  ambassadors  ?  ' 
The  vacancies  are  very  few,  only  two.    Brazil  I  know 
you  have  already  declined,  and  I  cannot  manage  by  any 
shuffling  of  the  cards  to  vacate  any  post  which  you 
would  be  disposed  to  take.    Brazil  is  naturally  not 
popular.    The   alternative  before  you,    I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  is  either  Pekin,  or  to  wait  till  something  more 
favourable  presents  itself."  And  Sir  William  White  did 
wait ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  though 
Lord  Salisbury  went  on  in  the  same  letter  to  point  out 
to  him  the  extreme  importance   which  the  Chinese 
Mission  was  assuming,  and  the  opening  there  was  at 
Pekin,  he  never  wavered  for  a  moment  from  his  deter- 
mination to  be  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
White  was  far  too  clever  to  give  up  Eastern  Europe, 
which  he  knew  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  for  China,  of . 
which  he  knew  nothing.    Nor  had  he  to  wait  long, 
for   the   situation   in   Turkey   was   then   so  critical! 
that  though  Sir  Edward  Thornton  had  been  appointed  '■ 
he    was   not  allowed  to  go   to   his  post,  and  Sir' 
William  White  was  made  Ambassador  ad  interim !  ^ 
Finally  In   the   following    year,    1886,   he  crowned  ^ 
his  life  by  achieving  the  object  of  his  ambition.    The ; 
British  Embassy  at   Constantinople   is  a  great  and 
splendid    appointment,    well    paid,   surrounded  with  ^ 
luxurious  ceremony  and  power.    Sir  William  White  ■ 
enjoyed  his  heart's  desire  for  six  years.     In  1892, 
travelling   to   Berlin   to   see   his  wife,   who  was  a.' 
German,  he  caught  a  mortal  cold,  and  died  at  the ; 
age  of  sixty- eight.  ^ 
It  is  not  worth  while  going  back  to  the  politics  of  ^ 
the  Eastern  question  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  Great  ; 
Powers  In  the  seventies  and  eighties.    Recent  events, 
especially  In  the  Far  East,  have  changed  the  proportion  j 
of  things,  and  consequently  our  views  about  Russia  and 
Turkey.    The  Balkan  peninsula  Is  not  so  Interesting  as  [ 
It  was  then  :  but  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  brilliant  | 
and  sagacious  comments  on  the  European  politics  of 
that  day  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  pungent 
letters  of  Sir  Robert  Morier  In  this  volume.    There  are 
two  schools  of  diplomacy,  the  suave  and  the  strong. 
Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Duflferin  may  be  taken  as  [ 
types  of  the  former  :  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcllffe  and 
Sir  William  White  as  representatives  of  the  latter 
school.    In  dealing  with  the  Turks,  and  Indeed  with 
all  Orientals,  a  strong  and  even  domineering  manner  i 
is  the  most  effective.  Sir  William  White  had  no  amu.se-  ' 
ments,  and  took  no  interest  In  anything  but  his  work. 
Before  attending  an  evening  reception,  which  he  re-  | 
garded  as  business,  he  would  go  to  bed  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  perfectly  alert  when  he  met 
the  ambassadors  of  other  nations.    We  wish  the  diplo- 
matic service  had  a  larger  sprinkling  of  Whites. 


THE  ENGLISH  JUSTINIAN. 

"  Heroes  of  the  Nations:  Edward  Plantagenet."  By 
Edward Jenks.  London:  Putnams.   1902.  5j.net. 

BIOGRAPHY  and  constitutional  and  legal  history 
form  a  rather  unmanageable  combination  in  a 
book  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages.  There  Is  sure 
to  be  too  much  or  too  little  of  some  one  of  these 
elements,  and  the  artistic  balance  will  inevitably  be 
more  or  less  unstable.  We  find  the  too  little  in  that 
part  of  Mr.  Jenks'  book  which  gives  it  its  alternative 
title  of  "  The  Making  of  the  Common  Law  "  ;  the  too 
much  in  that  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  Aquitaine 
and  Gascony  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  As  Mr.  Jenks 
had  so  little  space  at  his  disposal,  we  had  rather  he 
had  dispensed  with  some  of  this  preliminary  narra- 
tive. It  would  have  been  better  more  shortly  to 
place  the  two  great  antagonists  Edward  and  Simon  de 
Monlfort  face  to  face  in  the  Barons'  War  without 
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accupying  so  much  time  over  their  lieutenancies  in 
Grascony.  In  a  biography  of  Edward  we  could  take 
more  of  the  reign  of  Henry  for  granted,  and  the 
important  part  of  Edward's  life  begins  with  his  check- 
mate of  Simon  de  Montfort.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  the  French  war  which  arose  out  of  the  seizure 
of  Gascony  by  Philip  of  France  in  1293.  Here  we  are 
interested  in  an  event  which  had  the  most  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  subsequent  course  of  English  history 
in  its  most  essential  features.  The  seizure  led  to  the 
t\ar  ;  a  quite  intelligible  cause  even  now  when  we 
know  nothing  of,  and  care  as  little  for,  the  doctrines 
about  fiefs  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  feudal 
leiresses  and  wards.  Like  most  of  these  wars 
it  "fizzled  out"  and  came  to  nothing.  But  it 
s  connected  with  several  of  the  most  important 
2vents  of  Edward's  reign,  Edward  needed  money 
ind  he  summoned  the  Model  or  Great  Parliament 
tvhich  was  even  more  comprehensive  in  its  constitution 
than  the  famous  Parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
hirty  years  earlier.  Unlike  this  it  became  a  permanent 
'eature  of  the  nation's  life  for  five  centuries  ;  and  after 
:he  exclusion  of  the  clergy  retained  its  essential 
character  until  1832.  Edward  by  this  parliament  did 
more  than  recognise  the  claim  of  the  growing  classes 
outside  the  narrow  sphere  of  feudalism  to  take  part  in 
national  affairs.  He  established  the  principle  that  a 
King  of  England  was  entitled  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
ill  his  people  with  their  consent  in  Parliament.  He  antici- 
pated the  Bull  Clericis  Laicos  which  forbade  ' '  all  clerical 
persons  regular  or  secular,  and  all  clerical  foundations, 
including  the  universities,  to  grant,  under  any  disguise 
whatever,  any  material,  and  especially  any  pecuniary  sup- 
port, to  any  potentate  whomsoever,  without  the  express 
iuthority  of  the  papal  see  ".  Against  excommunica- 
:ion  Edward  put  forth  the  corresponding  State  power 
3f  outlawry  against  the  clergy  who  supported  the  Pope 
against  the  King,  and  the  King  was  victorious. 

We  may  also  read  in  connexion  with  the  disputes 
during  this  war  and   Edward's   difiiculties  with  his 
Darons,  one  of  those  statutes  which  marked  the  passage 
'rom  mediseval  to  modern  England,  from  the  rdgime  of 
'status  "to  that  of  "  contract  ".    As  a  constitutional 
:ing  Edward  would  of  course  have  been  too  early  by 
leveral  hundred  years,  but  it  was  his  lot  to  be  on  the 
inglish  throne  when  this  social  and  economic  change 
n  the  character  of  the  nation's  life  was  becoming  more 
listinctly  recognisable.     His  clear  perception  of  this 
act  and  the  ability,  energy,  and  persistence  with  which 
le  initiated  and  supervised  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
rative  measures  required  by  the  changing  circum- 
tances    constitute   his   claims   to  the  title  of  "the 
English  Justinian  ".    Mr.  Jenks  explains  lucidly  and 
□terestingly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  law  student  or  the 
ay  reader,  in  what  respects  the  character  of  English  law 
1  its  diff'erence  from  Roman  law,  and  the  work  of  the  two 
English  and  Roman  legislators,  makes  this  description  of 
he  English  King  inappropriate.  Edward  came  at  the  be- 
inning  of  a  period  of  growth  for  by  the  beginning  of  his 
eign  the  native  customary  law  had  taken  shape  as  the 
iw  of  the  nation  to  be  administered  by  the  King's  Courts 
s  against  the  civil  law  and  it  grew  systematically  from 
lat  period.    We  do  not  like  Mr.  Jenks'  phrase  that 
the  common  law  came  into  existence  during  his 
idward's]  lifetime".    Justinian  built  a  monument  to 
le  glories  of  the  Roman  law.    Edward's  legislation 
nd  administration  inaugurated  a  new  epoch.    It  is 
suggestive  question  whether  there  may  not  be  at 
resent  signs  that  the  era  of  commercialism  in  land, 
hich  began  then,  is  entering  upon  stages  which  may 
-ing  us  nearer  to  Edward's  starting  point  than  has 
3en  conceivable  to  later  generations  of  buyers  and 
illers  of  land.    Mr.  Jenks  explains  very  ingeniously 
Dw  the  conflict  of  opposing  forces  ultimately  issued  in 
le  triumph  of  the  principles  which  Edward  embodied 
his  legislation.     The  Statute  of  Merchants  gave 
:medies    for    debt   against    land   which    were  in- 
^nsistent   with    feudalism.      By    a    fatality  which 
in   only   be   explained   by   the   fact   that   the  new 
•der  was  about  to  break  down  the  old,  the  legis- 
I  tion  which  the   Barons   forced  on    Edward  either 
impletely  failed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  statute 
e  Don'is,  which  was  intended  by  them  to  establish  a 
stem  of  unbreakable  entails  and  consequent  freedom 


from  liability  for  debt  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  statute 
Quia  Emptores,  was  by  obscure  or  cunning  drafting 
made  to  subserve  the  very  end  it  was  supposed  to 
prevent.  William  perhaps  a  hundred  years  from  its 
passing  the  Courts  had  circumvented  De  Donis,  and 
Quia  Emptores  became  the  charter  by  which  land 
passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  This  legislation  was 
far  more  indicative  of  Edward's  aims  as  a  sovereign 
than  his  attempts  at  parliamentary  government.  It 
would  be  as  anachronistic  to  credit  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  our  sense  of 
the  term  as  to  credit  Simon  de  Montfort  with  that  aim, 
because  the  calling  of  a  national  assembly  composed  of 
others  than  the  magnates  was  a  useful  temporary  instru- 
ment in  fighting  an  anti-national  party  of  foreigners  with 
whom  he  had  personal  feuds.  England  had  no  room 
so  early  for  a  parliament  which  wanted  to  govern. 
Edward  crushed  De  Montfort  because  the  latter  tried  to 
make  more  of  his  temporary  expedient  than  circum- 
stances allowed  ;  De  Montfort  was  the  engineer  hoist 
with  his  own  petard.  Edward  after  enraging  all  classes 
of  his  subjects  by  illegal  exactions  was  on  the  point  of 
combining  them  all  against  him  when  by  the  stroke  of 
the  genius  of  a  born  ruler  he  gathered  them  "  in  front 
of  the  Great  Hall  of  Westminster"  passionately  ex- 
plained his  difficulties  to  them,  threw  himself  on  their 
generosity,  and  rallied  them  to  the  throne  in  spite  of  his 
"  unconstitutionalism  "  in  raising  taxes  which  was  the 
only  point  of  the  parliamentary  procedure  to  which  they 
had  any  objection.  To  conclude  the  story  of  events 
connected  with  the  war  with  France  there  remains  to  be 
mentioned  the  first  scheme  of  national  defence  provided 
for  by  Edward — the  organisation  of  a  coast-guard  for  the 
whole  shore  of  England. 

It  was  in  acts  of  administration  such  as  this  that 
Edward's  reign  was  most  fruitful.  He  was  the  first 
scientific  tax-gatherer,  and  he  regulated  and  watched 
the  exchequer  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
resolved  that  the  collectors  of  taxes  should  neither 
cheat  the  Crown  nor  make  themselves  wealthy 
by  illegal  exactions.  Central  control  in  this  as  in  all 
other  matters  was  the  aim  of  his  policy.  Local  admini- 
stration, local  courts,  local  customs,  were  beginning  to 
give  way  in  the  larger  conception  of  national  life,  and 
in  all  departments  of  state  Edward  aimed  at  replacing 
the  system  founded  on  local  territorial  jurisdiction, 
exclusive  local  franchises,  or  exemptions  from  general 
law,  by  the  centralised  authority  of  the  Crown. 
His  most  powerful  instrument  for  this  purpose  was 
shaped  by  him  out  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  in 
the  superior  courts  of  law  and  the  extension  of 
their  operations  into  all  disputes  between  private 
litigants  as  well  as  into  those  in  which  the 
greater  subjects  of  the  Crown  were  concerned.  Poli- 
tically this  jurisdiction  was  one  of  the  most  efi"ective 
means  used  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy  ;  legally  it  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive 
chapters  of  the  historic  growth  of  the  law  from  the 
crudest  to  the  most  refined  conceptions.  Edward 
established  the  authority  of  his  Courts,  and  his  legis- 
lation largely  consists  of  enactments  relating  to  pro- 
cedure whereby  not  only  might  cases  be  tried  in  the 
King's  Courts  but  eff'ective  remedies  be  provided  for 
those  who  sought  their  protection.  While  legislation 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  Roman  law  in  its  revived  study 
was  competing  with  Canon  law,  and  both  with  the 
body  of  customary  law  that  had  grown  up  during  the 
centuries  and  had  been  administered  in  the  old  local 
courts,  the  King's  Courts  had  been  at  work  on  them 
reducing  them  to  some  sort  of  general  rule  and  principle 
which  could  be  law  for  the  whole  kingdom.  What 
lawyers  knew  as  the  Common  law  had  become  a 
definite  conception  and  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
process  of  ascertaining,  expounding,  and  adapting  it 
to  conditions  ever  changing  went  on  and  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, though  now  it  does  not  stand  out  in  such  clear 
relief  from  the  mass  of  statute  law  as  it  did  a  hundred 
or  even  fifty  years  ago.  With  Bracton,  who  embodied 
this  conception  in  a  book  of  the  Common  law  a  few 
years  before  Edward's  accession,  began  the  process  of 
stating  it  and  studying  it  as  a  definite  system.  Edward's 
Courts  brought  it  home  to  every  Englishman  as  the  law 
under  which  he  was  to  live.  This  seems  so  interesting 
a  theme,  and  Mr.  Jenks  is  so  well  qualified  to  deal 
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with  it,  as  he  has  shown  in  his  "  Law  and  Politics  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ",  and  in  his  too  summary  treatment 
of  it  in  his  present  book,  that  we  regret  he  has  not 
been  more  rigid  in  acting  on  his  opinion  that  Edward's 
reign  can  only  be  understood  from  the  legal  side.  But 
he  has  had  to  sacrifice  this  to  the  picturesque  view  of 
Edward  as  a  military  hero  of  the  naiiors. 


WORLD-WIDE  HISTORY. 

"  The  World's  History  :  a  Survey  of  Man's  Record." 
Edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hemholt.  Volumes  I.  and 
IV.    London  :  Heinemann.  1902. 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH  used  to  say  that  two  books 
would  always  be  found  in  a  German  parlour,  a 
Bible  and  a  History  of  the  World.  How  many  histories 
of  the  world  were  published  in  Germany  during  the 
last  century?  Certainlj'  a  hundred,  probably  many 
more.  Why,  then,  have  there  been  so  few  histories 
of  the  world  in  English  ?  We  can  only  recall 
two,  those  of  Frazer  Tytler  and  of  Philip  Smith, 
to  which  may  be  added  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  ". 
One  reason  is  that  until  recently  history  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  should  have  been  given 
to  it.  We  have  had  great  English  historians,  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Thirlwall,  Gardiner,  Grote,  Lecky 
and  Hallam,  but  they  have  been  men  of  letters  as 
well  as  historical  writers,  and  they  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  authors.  The  style  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  substance  of  their  writings.  They  deal 
also  with  certain  chosen  periods  and  leave  many  fields 
untouched.  There  are  wide  stretches  of  the  world's 
history,  even  of  European  history,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  narrative  in  the  English  language, 
but  there  is  probably  no  epoch  which  is  left  un- 
narrated  in  German.  In  the  fifteen  volumes  of  Weber's 
"  Weltgeschichte  "  can  be  found  at  least  some  refer- 
ence to  every  important  occurrence  of  which  any 
record  exists,  besides  an  adequate  history  of  literature 
and  thought.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  only 
recently  been  able  to  look  at  history  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  alone  a  history  of  the  world  can  be 
written.  So  long  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  regarded 
as  the  central  event  of  all  history,  political  as  well  as 
moral,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  the  history  of 
the  Jews  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  ancient 
histories,  so  long  was  it  impossible  to  write  a  history 
which  substituted  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  for  the  Incarnation,  and  which  reduced 
the  annals  of  the  Hebrews  to  very  scanty  proportions. 
Also  our  classical  studies  have  hindered  us.  So  long 
as  ancient  history  was  confined  to  the  stories  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  narrated  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
by  Livy,  Ca;sar  and  Tacitus,  a  true  conception  of  the 
march  of  the  ages  was  impossible.  We  now  live  under 
a  difi"erent  dispensation  and  amid  the  environment  of 
another  spirit.  It  may  be  that  the  twentieth  century 
will  produce  in  England  as  many  histories  of  the  world 
as  the  nineteenth  produced  in  Germany. 

Till  that  is  the  case  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
translations  from  the  German,  and  among  German 
Weltgeschichten  that  edited  by  Dr.  Hemholt,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  takes  a  very  high  place.  His 
history  is  written  on  a  diff"erent  plan  from  that  of  its 
competitors.  It  is  quite  as  much  geographical  and 
anthropologic  as  historic.  Indeed,  the  historian  will 
not  find  in  it  the  information  which  he  will  discover 
in  Weber.  The  whole  work  is  contained  in  eight 
volumes.  Of  these  the  first  comprises  an  introduction, 
a  general  sketch  of  prehistoric  times,  with  special 
accounts  of  America  and  the  Pacific.  The  second  con- 
tains Oceana  and  Eastern  Asia,  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  third,  which  has  already  appeared,  deals  with 
Western  Asia  and  Africa,  the  fourth,  which  is  also 
published,  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fifth  is  devoted  to  liastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic,  the 
sixth  to  the  Kelts  and  the  confiict  between  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Romance  nations  in  Europe.  The  two  final 
volumes  treat  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  of 
these  the  first  is  already  published  in  German.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  general  retrospect  and  a  list  of 
authorities. 

The  books  which  we  are  now  reviewing  are  an  English 


translation  or  rather  adaptation  of  the  first  and  fourth  of 
these  volumes.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare 
them  with  the  original,  we  find  them  excellently  well 
done,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  translation  of  a  work 
into  English  should  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  German 
prototype,  when  presumably  authors'  rights  have  not 
to  be  paid  for,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  competent 
renderer.  The  text  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The 
reader  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  latest  theories 
and  the  most  recent  facts.  The  English  version  has  an 
advantage  over  the  original  by  containing  a  masterly 
dissertation  upon  the  object  and  value  of  Universal 
History  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryce,  one  of  the  very  few 
Englishmen  who  possess  the  learning  and  the  states- 
manlike grasp  to  write  anything  of  the  kind.  Every 
historian  must  welcome  the  present  volumes,  and  will 
look  eagerly  for  their  successors.  Their  appearance 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  world's  history 
in  England,  and  although  they  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  more  narrative  histories  which  are  certain  to 
follow,  they  will  perhaps  strike  the  imagination,  and 
arouse  and  satisfy  a  feeling  of  legitimate  curiosity 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  purely  narrative  histories 
could  have  done. 


"  EX  AFRICA  — -  ." 

"  Mdn^lik  et  Nous."    Par  Hugues  Le  Roux.    Paris  ; 

Nilsson.     1902.     10  fr. 
"  The  Sherbro'  and  its  Hinterland."  By  T.  S.  Alldridge. 

London :  Macmillan.    1901.    15^.  • 

WHILE  the  war  lasts,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  people  to' 
remember  that  there  is  an  Africa  north  of  the' 
Zambesi,  in  which  we  and  other  nations  have  interests.. 
Nevertheless  writers  make  the  attempt  and  if  they; 
were  all  as  readable  as  M.  Le  Roux  they  would  no; 
doubt  make  it  successfully.  He  is  known  to  students 
of  French  politics  as  one  of  the  cleverest  pens  at  the^ 
disposal  of  the  colonial  party  :  and  presumably  the  fact- 
is  well  realised,  for  he  went  to  Abyssinia  on  an  invi- 
tation from  M.  Ilg,  Menelik's  foreign  minister,  and  the^' 
Government  subsidised  him  to  the  extent  of  i8,coo^ 
francs.  His  book  is  therefore  semi  official  in  character^j 
and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  takes  pains  to  modify* 
whatever  may  be  disagreeable  in  retrospect.  No  one,; 
would  guess,  for  example,  from  his  account  of  the  Negus' 
career  that  Menelik  when  King  of  Shoa  was  defeated  by 
the  Negus  Johannis  and  went  through  the  same  ceremony 
of  submission, — prostration  in  the  dust  with  a  heavy 
stone  round  the  neck — v/hich  M.  Le  Roux  describes  as 
imposed  by  Menelik  on  a  rebellious  vassal.  Moreover 
even  a  Frenchman  would  probably  admit  that  French ; 
estimates  of  the  Abyssinian  character  and  the  country's 
resources  are  apt  to  be  optimistic  :  the  disillusioned, 
candour  of  M.  Michel  in  his  "Vers  Fachoda"  is  excep-l 
tional.  However  when  all  allowances  are  made,  there, 
remains  the  fact  that  M.  Le  Roux  is  a  very  intelligent  1 
man  who  had  great  opportunities  for  seeing  and  used  1 
them.  He  was  permitted  to  push  his  exploration  west 
of  Addis  Abeba  and  was  able  to  visit  the  junction  of 
the  Didessa  with  the  Abbay  or  Blue  Nile  and  of  the' 
Angur  with  the  Didessa — thus  mapping  importanti 
points  which  were  previously  conjectural.  But  thei 
main  interest  of  his  book  lies  in  his  impressions  of| 
persons  and  racial  character  ;  and  it  Is  well  to  say  that 
his  opening  chapter  contains  a  description  of  Aden 
which  is  simply  admirable.  He  has  seen  with  the  in-i 
formed  imagination  what  is  really  significant  in  the, 
place  :  a  population  of  40,000  living  on  a  rock  as  if 
aboard  a  man-of-war  :  Arabs  drilled  to  observe  sanitary 
regulations  (an  exploit,  he  says,  much  more  remarkable 
than  any  training  of  animals  for  a  cifcus)  ;  the  physical) 
aspect  of  the  spot,  its  queer  beauty  in  certain  lights  ;i 
but  above  all  its  strategic  significance,  as  the  indis-i 
pensable  outpost  of  Asiatic  and  African  empire.  Onei 
might  look  far  for  a  better  commendation  of  Engllshi 
policy  and  English  administration  than  is  here  given.! 
Here  also  will  be  found  an  enthusiastic  account  ofi 
the  Djlbuti-IIarar  railway,  likely  to  be  less  revo-i 
lutionary  in  effect  than  French  writers  predict. 
The  often  described  journey  to  Addis  Abeba  has, 
never  been  better  described ;  and  M.  Le  Roux's 
later  experiences  when  he  set  out  westward  into  a 
country  which  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  Abyssinia  proper 
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nake  good  reading.  Everywhere,  too,  in  his  journeys 
ve  find  recorded  clear  pictures  of  the  persons  whom  he 
mcountered — most  notable  of  them  Ras  Makonnen, 
jovernor  of  Harar,  and  the  only  one  of  the  great  nobles 
vho  has  visited  Europe.  M.  Le  Roux  paints  him  as 
javing  the  air  of  an  ecclesiastic,  subtle  and'embarrass- 
ng,  from  the  fine  hands  to  the  dropped  eyes  ;  yet  a  man 
vho  had  led  his  troops  where  the  fire  was  hottest, 
rhe  description  merits  study,  for  Makonnen  is  the  like- 
iest  successor  to  Menelik — and  the  ruler  of  Abyssinia 
vhether  Menelik  or  another,  is  a  personage  to  be 
eckoned  with.    Enough  has  been  said  to  direct  readers 

0  a  thoroughly  readable  and  even  amusing  book, 
■mbellished  with  excellent  pictures. 

We  turn  to  the  latest  volume  from  the  opposite  side 
if  Africa.  Englishmen  have  been  occasional  residents  on 
he  Sierra  Leone  coast  for  centuries,  and  in  permanent 
iccupation  for  over  a  hundred  years  but  until  the  last 
lecade  no  attempt  was  made  to  extend  any  real  in- 
luence  inland.  And  so,  although  Bonthe,  ninety  miles 
ly  sea  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  its  surrounding  district 
if  Sherbro'  has  long  been  a  centre  for  collecting 
Jritish  revenue,  we  have  very  little  solid  kuowledge  of 
he  country  from  which  that  revenue  is  ultimately 
ierived.  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  for  instance  knew 
lOthing  of  the  Sierra  Leone  country  and  its  peculiar 
ustoms,  though  Ellis,  a  greater  authority,  worked  it 
horoughly  in  parts.  There  is  therefore  ample  room 
3r  the  contribution  made  to  African  study  by  Mr. 
illdridge  who  went  out  in  1888  when  the  first  steps 
;ere  taken  towards  extending  our  control  inward  from 
he  coast,  and  his  book  has  the  great  advantage  of 
eing  excellently  illustrated.  Without  professing  any 
nowledge  of  their  inner  workings,  he  has  described  in 
reat  detail  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  the  secret 
ocieties  which  govern  the  life  of  men  and  women  in 
he  Mendi  country  :  and  he  is  able  to  show  hov/  an 
ppeal  now  lies,  and  is  made,  from  the  arbitrary  decrees 
f  the  fetish  chiefs  to  the  British  authorities.  The 
etail  of  the  various  "  devils  "  and  their  minis- 
rants  will  interest  ethnologists  :  for  the  ordinary 
erson  these  things  are  merely  curious.  It  is  however 
lain  that  a  wise  government  may  turn  to  profit  such  an 
istitution  as  the  Women's  Bundu  Society  which 
fficaciously  protects  the  girls  who  wear  its  distinguish- 
ig  marks.  Mr.  Alldridge  does  not  regard  the  societies 
Itogether  with  favour :  they  are  an  easy  means  of  spread- 
ig  disaffection.  But  where  the  habit  of  secret  combination 
as  taken  hold,  attempts  to  stamp  it  out  only  accentuate 
be  evil.  The  Mohammedan  Mori  men,  dispensers  of 
harms  and  medicines,  are  also  a  questionable  element 

1  the  population  ;  but  if,  as  is  very  often  stated,  it  is  a 
act  that  the  negro  who  adopts  Islam  is  on  the  average 
uperior  to  the  black  Christian,  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  government  might  not  with  advantage  countenance 
nd  even  subsidise  Mohammedan  instruction  as  it  does 
1  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  The  best  part  of  the  book  in 
ur  opinion  is  the  section  that  deals  with  commerce  and 
lative  products.  There  is  a  very  full  and  clear  account 
f  the  great  palm  oil  industry,  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Jldridge  that  the  merchants  are  shortsighted  in  attend- 
ig  only  to  this  one  staple.  If  pineapples  that  would 
;tch  half  a  sovereign  here  (as  Mr.  Alldridge  affirms) 
an  be  bought  in  Sherbro'  for  a  halfpenny — to  say 
othing  of  bananas — it  seems  clear  that  we  are  only 
t  the  beginning  of  the  carrying  trade  in  fruit 
'hich    Mr.    Chamberlain    has    so    wisely  fostered. 

.  more  serious  question  is  that  of  the  potentialities 
f  cotton.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Manchester 
as  reported  favourably  on  the  output,  yet  the  trade  is 
Tactically  nil.  It  seems  as  though  both  intelligence 
nd  energy  were  a  little  to  seek  in  the  cotton  towns  and 
ierra  Leone.  Mr.  Alldridge  hints  at  a  cause  which  we 
ave  heard  strongly  insisted  on  :  that  the  English 
ouses  do  not  reward  their  agents  highly  enough  for 
ood  service,  and  do  not  make  eff"orts  to  keep  a 
iluable  man.  As  a  civilising  agency,  the  cultivation 
a  crop  such  as  cotton  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
cploiting  of  a  jungle  product  like  palm  kernels, 
ubber  again  is  an  undeveloped  resource,  for  a  variety 
■  reasons.  So  is,  it  seems  to  us,  kola  nut,  which  is 
1  article  high  in  demand  through  Africa  from  West  to 
ast.  As  it  is,  it  forms  a  considerable  item  of  the 
herbro'  trade,  but  all  goes  to  the  Gambia  and  Senegal. 


Has  anything  been  done  to  organise  a  water-borne 
supply  to  the  great  Hausa  countries,  where,  if  M.  Monteil 
be  accurate,  the  price  of  the  nut  increases  in  geo- 
metrical progression  as  the  buyer  lives  further  from  the 
coast  ? 

Mr.  Alldridge  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  the  rising  in 
1898  when  he  went  through  a  perilous  time,  and 
learnt  what  a  lovely  object  in  the  vista  the  funnels  of  a 
British  gunboat  may  become.  He  cites  a  fine  instance 
of  the  honesty  of  the  negro  police  carrying  up  a  bag  of 
^1,000  in  specie  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  through  a 
district  in  full  rebellion.  In  short  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  what  we 
regret  to  have  to  describe  as  rather  a  dull  book.  Mr. 
Alldridge  is  a  bad  narrator  and  lacks  those  qualities  of 
directness  and  concentration  that  sometimes  atone  for 
the  absence  of  a  distinctively  literary  gift.  But  he  im- 
presses us  as  studiously  accurate  and  when  he  says 
that  he  measured  a  python  thirty-three  feet  long  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  fact  to  natu- 
ralists. 


NOVELS. 

"The   Valley   of   Decision."      By   Edith  Wharton. 
London  :  Murray.    1902.  6s. 

This  is  the  uneven  work  of  a  clever  writer  who  can 
and  will  do  much  better.  The  book  is  of  inordinate 
length,  and  though  Mrs.  Wharton  has  a  good  narrative 
style  yet  she  does  not  succeed  in  holding  us  entirely 
absorbed  throughout.  The  book  would  have  been 
twice  as  good  if  it  had  been  twice  as  short.  The 
picture  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy  is  extremely 
well  drawn  within  its  limits  ;  but  it  deals  only  with  the 
worldly  and  vicious  eighteenth  century,  and  gives  no 
hint  of  the  quiet,  steady,  contented,  pious  existence 
which,  then  as  now,  was  being  led  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  in  every  class  of  life  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  In  so  large  a 
canvas  there  should  have  been  more  light  and  less 
shade.  Mrs.  Wharton  displays  an  historical  knowledge 
of  no  common  order,  and  therefore  it  is  something  of  a 
surprise  to  find  her  frequently  demonstrating  a  more 
than  common  ignorance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  religion  of  Italy.  Her  friars  she  nearly  always 
converts  into  monks,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
invests  them  with  the  cowl  which  no  friar  wears. 
Most  surprising  of  all,  while  we  are  made  to  receive 
the  impression  that  she  is  very  familiar  with  the 
Barnabites,  she  actually  believes  them  to  be  a  monastic 
order,  frequently  referring  to  them  as  monks,  and  again 
and  again  speaking  of  their  "  Abbot".  This  ignorance 
cannot  but  have  one  result  detrimental  to  the  book  :  it 
at  once  causes  us  to  question  the  truth  of  the  atmosphere 
of  scandal  and  tittle  tattle  with  which  her  clergy  are 
invested.  The  very  first  essential  to  writing  a  good 
historical  romance  of  Italy  in  any  century  is  a  close 
study  of  all  things  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  religious  orders.  But 
apart  from  this  defect  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the 
"  Valley  of  Decision  "  :  the  book  abounds  in  delightful 
and  happily  told  episodes,  and  we  single  out  for  praise 
an  admirable  imitation  of  an  unpublished  fragment 
from  Arthur  Young's  diary  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 

"Nicholas  Holbrook."  By  Olive  Birrell.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1902.  6^. 
While  "Nicholas  Holbrook"  can  hardly  be  said  to 
grip  the  reader,  its  writer  possesses  a  very  welcome 
gift  of  realising  character.  Her  personages  are  not 
very  interesting,  but  they  are  alive  :  unlike  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips'  puppets  they  have  distinctive  thoughts  and 
phrases.  Perhaps  Miss  Birrell  is  not  very  well  advised 
in  circling  round  grave  social  and  economic  questions 
which  can  hardly  be  settled  offhand  in  a  novel,  but  her 
problems  are  such  as  form  part  of  the  lives  of  many 
people,  and  are  not  dragged  in  by  way  of  lending  an 
air  of  thoughtfulness  to  an  insipid  story,  as  sometimes 
happens.  Her  hero,  an  irritatingly  blameless  youth 
with  mild  political  ambitions,  discovers  that  his  family 
fortunes  are  founded  on  slum  landlordism.  A  pretty 
cousin,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  family  that  had 
stayed  in  the  slums,  brings  home  the  facts  to  him.  His 
regard  for  her  is  sentimental,  her  interest  in  him  purely 
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missionary.  She  has  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  an  eloquent 
socialist  with  a  shady  past  and  an  idealistic  turn  of 
mind.  The  people  are  all  a  little  odd,  and  there  is 
little  action  in  the  story,  but  it  is  carefully  written. 
With  a  wider  outlook  on  life  Miss  Birrell  should  produce 
good  work. 

"  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Purple."  By  George  Gilbert. 
London  :  John  Long.  1902.  6^. 
This  "Royal  Romance"  is  apparently  the  result  of 
many  years'  labour  and  research  in  the  chivalrous 
endeavour  to  establish  the  character  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  and  to  prove  the  legality  of  her  marriage  to 
George  IV.  It  is  very  long  and  very  historical  and 
rather  dull.  Thewriting  isold-fashioned  and  amateurish, 
the  plot  scanty  and  ill-constructed  ;  but  there  is  a  wealth 
of  facts,  and  the  information  is  of  unimpeachable 
authenticity.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  might  in  his  voluminous 
labours  have  spared  some  time  to  the  correction  of  his 
French;  "  bien-amante  "  is  one  of  his  inventions,  and 
when  Celeste  wishes  to  say  that  some  one  is  mistaken, 
she  exclaims,  "Monsieur  est  absolument  m6pris6 ". 
There  is  a  touch  of  unconscious  humour  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  by  design  that  the  inscription  nearest  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  monument  in  the  church,  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  Brighton,  is  "  Sancte  Georgi,  ora  pro 
nobis  ". 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS, 

•'What  should  be  the  disposition  of  the  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  British  Navy  in  time  of  peace,  and  how 
can  the  peace  strength  be  most  rapidly  expanded  to 
war  strength  ? "  Prize  Essay.  1902. 
"  Maris  Imperiiim,  Salus  Imperii."  The  essay  to  which  this 
forms  the  text  seems  the  effort  of  one  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  naval  matters  but  lacking  opportunity  to  realise  the 
practical  difficulties  of  many  of  his  own  proposals.  Many  of 
the  arguments  are  illogical  ;  for  instance,  if  war  looms  ahead, 
we  cannot  mobilise  "beforehand  without  precipitatmg  it". 
Why  is  this  more  disadvantageous  to  us  than  to  anyone  else 
and  is  war  avoided  by  consulting  foreign  susceptibilities?  The 
Boer  war  is  in  point.  Again  why  of  all  the  nations  does  the 
United  States  alone  desire  sea  power  for  defensive  purposes 
only?  Later,  we  read  that  the  sea  is  "really  as  much  a 
part  of  the  empire  &c."  If  only  the  enemy  and  neutrals 
would  take  this  view  !  but  then  .  Here  we  have  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  The  naval  bases  "must  be  strongly  held'", 
but  later,  if  we  hold  the  sea,  "the  coasts  would  not  require 
fortifying  except  against  raiders  That  the  defence  of  ports  is 
a  soldier's  duty  is  a  sound  principle  but  we  have  no  faith  in 
arbitrary  three-mile  limits.  Ports  should  be  garrisoned  by 
marines  principally,  their  defence  entrusted  to  marine  generals  ; 
with  intelligence  officers,  marine  or  naval,  on  their  staff,  the 
uases  would  then  be  secured  from  raiding  with  minimum  of 
danger  to  our  own  ships.  The  arguments  are  stated  to  be 
based  on  the  understanding  that  they  deal  with  "The  Navy  as 
it  exists,  but  their  propoundcr  assumes  a  personnel  forthcoming 
to  fit  his  schemes.  The  utility  of  placing  commerce  protectors 
under  a  head  in  England  involves  the  assumption  that  the 
cables  have  not  been  tampered  with.  But  as  much  more  of 
this  essay  is  highly  controversial,  it  must  be  summed  up  as  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  acknowledged  difficulties. 

"  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War."  By  Edward  T. 
Cook.  New  and  revised  edition.  London  :  Arnold. 
igo2.  6^. 

"  With  the  Naval  Brigade  in  Natal  1899-10:00."  By  Lieutenant 
C.  R.  N.  Burne,  R.N.    London  :  Arnold.    1902.    ys.  6d. 

"  From  Quebec  to  Pretoria."  By  W.  Hart-McHarg.  Toronto: 
Briggs.  1902. 

"The  Call  to  Arms  1900-1901."   By  H.  Seton  Karr.  London: 
Longmans.    1902.    5^.  net. 
The  Epistles  of  Atkins."   By  James  Milne.  London  :  Unwin. 
1 902.  Gs. 

In  these  five  volumes  we  have  almost  a  representative  col- 
lection of  war  books.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Cook's  "Rights  and 
Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War  "  discusses  the  subject  from  the 
political  side,  and  in  its  revised  form  brings  the  record  of 
negotiations  before  and  during  hostilities  practically  down  to 
date.  In  the  process  of  revision  Mr.  Cook  has  taken  occasion 
to  answer  some  of  the  more  important  criticisms  of  the  first 
edition,  and  has  added  many  new  references.  Lieutenant 
]5urne  gives  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  account  of  ten 
months'  service  with  General  Buller  in  the  operations  for  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  and  subsequently  in  Northern  Natal.  Some 
parts  of  his  chronicle  are  very  small  beer  indeed.  The  fact 
that  three  war  correspondents  watched  the  firing  from  a  certain 


hill  is  hardly  of  vital  moment.  A  much  more  interesting  and 
important  volume  is  Mr.  W.-Hart-McHarg's  description  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  which  fought 
at  Belmont  and  Paardeberg,  and  was  with  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
advance  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria.  Mr.  McHarg  is  not 
uncritical  of  certain  things  he  witnessed,  but  he  gives  himself 
no  superior  airs  and,  as  other  colonials  have  done,  concludes 
his  moving  narrative  with  a  tribute  to  the  good-fellowship 
which  existed  between  the  Canadians  and  all  the  regiments 
British  and  Colonial  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Mr. 
Seton  Karr's  book  is  a  record  of  the  effective  calling  into 
existence  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Mounted  Sharpshooters  Corps. 
It  was  hoped  at  first  to  recruit  500  men  for  that  corps,  but  all 
told  no  less  than  1,700  were  selected  and  despatched  to  the 
front  out  of  more  than  three  times  that  number  of  applicants. 
Mr.  Seton  Karr  has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  army 
rifle,  concerning  which  he  takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  he  is 
something  of  an  expert.  Incidentally  the  book  throws  light  on 
the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  Boers.  Mr.  Seton  Karr  records 
an  instance  of  an  unhappy  woman  who  killed  her  babe  in 
order  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  brutal  hands  of  the  British 
soldier.  Mr.  James  Milne's  volume  is  best  described  by  his 
sub-title  :  "Being  some  of  the  lights  on  human  nature  in  the 
ordeal  of  war,  which  illumine  the  letters  of  the  common  soldier, 
written  from  South  Africa  to  his  people  at  home,  and  so  an 
answer  to  the  question  'How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  battle 
The  views  of  the  rank  and  file  on  the  war  have  received  little 
publicity,  and  Mr.  Milne's  happy  idea  is  to  let  the  private  speak 
for  himself  through  his  letters  home.  The  pathos  and  the 
humour  of  war  alternate  in  anecdotes  throughout  his  pages. 
"The  men  are  splendid  "—how  splendid  Mr.  Milne's  volume 
amply  illustrates. 

"English  Public  Opinion  after  the  Restoration."    By  G.  B. 
Hertz.    London  :  Unwin.    1902.    y.  6d.  net. 

It  is  the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Hertz,  who  was  an  Arnold 
Essay  Prizeman,  to  prove  in  this  little  volume  that  the 
typical  Englishman  of  the  half-century  that  followed  the 
Restoration  was  by  no  means  the  decadent  in  trade  or  politics, 
which  he  is  often  depicted.  There  was  certainly  a  lollicking, 
pleasure-seeking  England  in  Charles  Il.'s  time,  but  as  Mr. 
Hertz  shows  there  was  a  strong  and  well-informed  public 
opinion  on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  considerable  public 
spirit.  Bad  or  weak  administration  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  decadence  of  the  people  any 
more  than  it  did  during  the  wretched  premiership  of  Addington. 
Much  writing  about  the  King's  ducks,  spaniels,  and  about  his 
mistresses  who  were  "  as  bold  with  God  Almighty  as  with  any 
of  his  creatures  has  blinded  men  to  the  fact  that  the  period 
was  one  of  great  commercial  expansion.  It  is  possible  that 
Macaulay's  description  of  social  England  at  this  time,  excellent 
though  it  is,  has  served  somewhat  to  obscure  the  more  serious 
side  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Pepys.  Mr.  Hertz  claims  that  such  events  as  the  origin  of 
New  York  and  the  foundation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were 
more  typical  of  the  day  than  the  uglier  and  much  more  familiar 
scenes,  such  as  Louise  de  Querouaille  at  Whitehall  and  the 
wretched  Scroggs  "  hewing  down  Popery  as  Scanderberg 
hewed  the  Turks  ". 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

To  the  Scandinavian  literature  of  the  half-year  the  P'<ife,. 
of  honour  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  Selma  Lagerliif's  'f" 
"  I  Dalarne"  ("In  Ualecarlia")  the  first  instalment  of  two  con- 
secutive stories  to  bear  the  joint  title  "  Jerusalem  ".  From  the 
point  of  view  followed  in  these  columns,  it  has  a  dual  import 
ance  ;  it  is  Swedish  in  motive,  in  spirit,  and  in  treatment ;  it 
deals  successfully  with  one  of  the  great  complex  themes  of 
human  life.  It  has  thus  the  clear-cut  impressiveness,  so  highly 
prized  by  foreigners,  of  well-defined  and  well-depicted  local 
life— in  connexion  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  really  universal 
theme.  This  theme  is  revivalism,  but  revivalism  as  it  takes  hold 
of  the  Northern  peasantry— slow  to  move,  and  impossible  to 
arrest  when  set  in  motion— a  sluggish  people,  full  of  fiery 
impulses  ("  en  trcig  nation  full  af  hetsigheter"),  as  Swedenborg's 
contemporary,  Ehrensviird— that  wittiest  of  travelled  observers 
—  expressed  it  in  a  phrase,  that  has  sinqe  stuck  to  the  nation 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Dalecarlia,  conservative  picturesque 
Ualecarlia,  where  the  sober  landscape,  so  sombre  in  winter,  so 
radiant  in  summer,  so  indescribably  delicate  and  intangible  in 
spring,  is  still  enlivened  by  the  bright  tints  of  the  peasant; 
costume.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  incidents  narrated  in 
Miss  Lagerlof's  book  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place^ 
this  costume  was  still  worn  in  its  old  typical  completeness,  the  p 
outward  and  visible  symbol  of  the  conservative  peasant  life,  as 
old  as  the  hills  and  as  unchanging.  This  life  Miss  Lagerlcif  hasj 
portrayed  with  an  objectivity,  a  firmness  of  grasp  and  a  depth; 
and  jiatience  of  observation  that  one  would  hardly  have  expected 
from  the  author  of  "GostaBerling's  Saga".  It  has  been  more  than 
usually  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of  Miss  Lagerlofs 
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ent— perhaps  one  may  say  ihe  growth  of  her  genius, 
losta  BerHng"  immediately  attracted  attention  when  a  few 
ipters  of  it  were  pubHshecl  cheaply,  anonymously  in  the  early 
hties.  The  typical  life  of  the  old  country  gentry  was  then 
;1  an  unworked  mine,  lying  neglected  in  broad  daylight, 
ss  Lagerldf's  rhapsodic  and  legendary  treatment  of  these 
Chronicles  of  a  Countryside struck  the  right  note  of  romance, 
:  in  a  strange,  uneven,  enraptured  way  ;  inspired,  terse,  help- 
s,  grand  and  dull  by  turns.  It  seemed  less  a  book  than  an  im- 
(visation,  an  inspired  "  Drapa  "  ;  the  death-song  of  a  beautiful 
m  of  social  life  that  was  doomed  to  pass  away.  Least  of  all 
.  one  suspect  that  this  curious  faulty  writer  could  ever  deve- 
into  a  conscious  artist,  or  have  anything  of  importance  to 

(Continued  on  page  676.) 
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say  if  ill-advised  ambition  should  ever  prompt  her  to  grapple  with 
themes  outside  the  blue  hills  of  Varmland  or  the  silver  lake  that 
had  inspired  her.    One  pictured  her— so  we  have  been  told— 
as  a  maiden  lady,  the  quiet  sister  or  cousin  of  a  retired  infantry 
captain  giving  vent  to  a  lifetime  of  dreams  and  brooding.  In 
reality,  she  was  young,  and  a  teacher.    The  years  following  the 
publication  of  "Gosta  Berling"  were  spent  quietly  in  teaching 
and  writing  in  flat,  prosaic  but  bucolic  Skane.    She  then  ^vent 
abroad,  met  and  made  friends  with  another  Swedish  writer, 
Mrs.   Sophie   Elkan,    and   has    since   travelled  systemati 
cally.    The  clear-cut  lines  and  cool  colouring  and  warm  sun 
light  of  Italy  seem  in  her  case  once  again  to  have  exerted  their 
influence  for  good  over  a  Northern  mind  in  dispelling  mists  and 
defining  form— and  the  rhapsodist  has  become  an  artist.  The 
first  work  that  showed   it  "The  Miracles  of  Anti-Christ 
is    a    large,    loose    picture    in    episodes    of    Sicilian  life 
and  naive  Sicilian   mysticism.     One  wonders  if  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  style  and  method  of  Giuseppe  Verga,  in 
such  big  canvases,  one  can  hardly  call  them  books,  as  "  Mastro 
Don  Gesualdo  ",  is  more  than  fortuitous  ;  anyhow  the  picture 
of  peasant  life  strikes  one  who  knows  Italy  well,  if  not  Sicily,  as 
seen  from  within,  not  observed  from  without.    She  has  a 
curiously  mediaeval  mind,  this  Northern  woman  ,•  observant 
and  disingenuous,  simple  and  complex,  keenly  visualising  and 
curiously  prolix. 

The  shorter  stories  from  Swedish  history,  that  followed  "  The 
Miracles",  and  the  similarity  of  her  work,  in  some  respects,  to 
that  of  Miss  Fiona  Macleod  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns.    And  now  comes  this  real  achievement— the 
adequate  treatment,    in   a  free   epic  form,   of  a  motive 
borrowed  from  recent  history.    The  movement,  to  which  this 
book  refers,  has  really  taken  place— in  successive  waves  of 
revivalist  movements,  which  her  art  has  rolled  together  into 
one     The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  the  bourne  of  one  of  these 
outbursts  of  religious  frenzy.    Of  this  however  very  little  is 
known  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  it  took  place,  and  took  place 
presumably  in  the  very  valley  that  the  writer  describes.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  emigration  to  the  United  States,  led  by 
the  "prophet"  Erik  Jansen,  who  in  1843-6  induced  the  whole 
population  of  several  Helsingland  valleys  to  sell  all  they  had 
and  follow  him -moneybags  in  hand-to  the  Land  of  Promise 
It  is  futile  to  speculate  whether  or  no  the  writer  has  studied 
the  history   of  the  movement,  whether  her  episodes  are 
taken  from  life.     In  any  case  it  is  all  told  in  the  niost 
convincing  way— quietly,  humorously,  pathetically,  graphic 
ally       There    are    passages    where    the    writer's  grasp 
becomes  uncertain;    Charlotte   Bronte  would  have  made 
something  more  important  of  the  figure  of  the  Methodist 
preacher      No  living  writer  has  however  given  us  better 
sketches  of  Northern  peasant  life  in  all  its  strange  complexity 
And  most  noticeable  is  the  restraint,  equalling  their  own,  with 
which  they  have  been  drawn  ;  the  grand  simplicity  with  which 
all  these  tragic  conflicts  are  quietly  put  before  us.    The  finest 
scene  is  perhaps  the  auction  at  Ingmarsgarden,  the  old  home- 
stead of  the  Ingmarssons.    We  see  the  old  place  :  the  farm- 
house painted  red,  the  outhouses  left  grey.    One  by  one  the 
heirlooms  are  brought  out  in  the  yard  and  sold  :  the  old  silver, 
on  which  the  house  prides  itself,  the  old  stuffs  with  their  woven 
tulips,  that  have  been  accumulating  for  generations  in  the 
painted  deal  coffers.    Young  Ingmar  meanwhile  stands  white 
and  motionless  with  closed  eyes  in  the  sunlight,  against  the 
wall  of  the  cow-house.    An  old  peasant  buys  a  silver  tankard 
and  places  it  at  his  feet  with  a  simple  touching  speech.  Ingmar 
does  not  stir.    The  homestead  which  ought  to  have  been  his, 
but  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  married  sister  is  now 
being  sold  to  strangers  ;  a  wealthy  peasant  offers  it  to  him  as 
his  daughter's  dowry,  but  he  is  engaged  to  "  Schoolmaster  s 
Gertrude  ".    Finally  he  moves,  goes  into  the  house,  says  a  few 
words  to  the  peasant  sitting  round  the  table  with  the  others,  who 
immediately  makes  a  bid  that  clinches  the  matter.   This  tragic 
note  is  not  insisted  on.    Other  scenes  are  told  with  inimitable 
humour  ;  such  as  the  description  of  the  old  peasant  (on  his 
way  down  to  sign  the  deed  of  sale  of  his  tiny  farm  in  a  forest 
clearing  to  the  rapacious  "  Company  ")  who  cannot  divorce  his 
mind  from  his  interest  in  all  the  spring  farming  he  sees  by  the 
way  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  son.    One  feels  quite 
relieved  when  his  courage  fails  him,  at  the  last  moment,  and 
he  lets  his  pen,  with  which  he  has  already  signed  his  two 
first  names,  make  waste  paper  of  the  deed  he  was  expected  to 
sign     It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  translation,  announced  in 
a  note  to  the  book.    The  Swedish  style  is  masterly,  perfectly 
simple,  without  a  hint  of  dialect  or  as  much  as  a  splash  of  local 
colour,  yet  absolutely  "  volkthiimlich ".     It  is  all  seen,  felt 
and  described  as  a  thoughtful  peasant  with  a  storytelling  gift 
might  see,  write  and  describe  it. 

Other  books  sent  in  for  review  or  otherwise  fallen  into  the 
reviewer's  hands  arc  not  such  as  to  call  for  lengthy  notice  in 
these  columns,  where  the  principle  followed  is  that  of  drawing 
attention  to  works  important  in  themselves  or  typically  Scandi- 
navian—besides that  of  supplying  some  much-needed  informa- 
tion about  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  literary  revival  in 
Scandinavia.  To  be  "dans  le  mouvement"  one  must  be  in 
the  midst  of  this  movement,  or  enabled  to  watch  the  eddies  of 


it  from  the  safe  shelter  of  libraries,  such  as  London  has  no 
demand  for. 

In  Norway  Jonas  Lie  has  put  forth  one  notable  book  "  Nar 
Jernteppet  falder  av  Livets  Komedie"  ("  When  the  Emergency 
Curtain  Falls  on  the  Comedy  of  Life").  All  that  Jonas  Lie 
writes  is  doubly  deserving  of  respect :  respect  for  his  serious 
and  observant  outlook  on  life,  tempered  by  kindly  hurnour,  and 
respect  for  his  passionate  artistic  devotion  to  the  mere  technique 
of  his  craft.  This  technique,  however,  has  lately  become  a 
little  too  disjointed,  impressionist,  episodic.  The  Scandinavians 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  this  style  into  man- 
nerism.  In  this  case  the  comedy  is  played  on  the  deck  ot  a 
Transatlantic  finer;  the  emergency  curtain  is  a  false  scare  ot 
shipwreck  through  a  report  spread  that  there  is  a  bomb  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  hold.  All  the  characters  are  thus  suddenly 
revealed  in  their  true  light.  The  book  will  not  take  rank 
among  the  author's  masterpieces.  That  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  infinitely  better  than  the  majority  of  English  novels, 
even  famous  novels. 

A  little  Swedish  story  of  interest  presumably  to  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  English  readers  is  the  book  by  Mrs.  Sophie 
Elkan,  describing  life  at  the  famous  Sloyd  Seminary  at  Waas 
It  is  called  "Drommen  om  Osterlandet"  ("The  Dreatr 
about  the  Orient "),  because  the  motive  of  the  story  is  the 
meeting  of  a  young  Egyptian  teacher,  Said  ben  Ah,  and  £ 
young  romantic  Swedish  girl.  They  meet  at  Naas,  he  has  hi; 
eyes  opened  to  the  dignity  of  Western  womanhood,  partly 
through  falling  in  love  with  her  ;  she  declines  to  listen  then  tc 
his  half-Oriental  declaration,  but  dreams  of  it  afterwards  anc 
the  part  he  off^ers  of  reformer.  When,  a  year  later,  she  goe: 
to  Egypt  with  some  of  her  relatives,  she  is  really  in  love  witti,, 
him  Then  come  the  rather  well-described  incidents  of  thei^ 
meeting  again  and  the  series  of  episodes  that  convince  he 
that  her  dream  had  been  futile. 

Mr  Oscar  Levertin's  third  volume  of  "Dikter"  (Poems 
must  not  be  left  without  a  mention,  though  it  is  almos 
impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  their  quality  at  third  hand, 
simple,  intellectual,  passionate  and  withal  as  clear  as  a  beU  i; 
tone,  and  as  melodious  as  only  good  Swedish  and  Itahai 
poetry  can  be.  If  they  were  translateable,  if  poetry  were  eve 
read,  if  the  interest  in  the  fife  and  thought  of  other  lands  wer 
real,  some  of  these  exquisite  utterances  of  one  of  the  finest  an^ 
keenest  minds  at  present  living  ought  to  be  made  known  in 
translation. 
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I7PENHAGEN,  WISBY,  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG  (for 
MOSCOW),  LUIil'XK,  &c.,  ist  August  to  29th  August. 
/  V.  GREEN  &  CO.,  1  Head  Office, 

I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.    ]  Fenchurch  Avenue. 
wage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or 
nd  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


JOHN 
BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
20,  and  33, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


pARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  10-.  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  js.    Open  from  12  noon  to  11  r.M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
The  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  exhibited  outside  Paris. 
French  Products  .-ind  Manufactures.  The  Applied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
of  the  CHAMPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACES,  The  AVENUE 
DES  NATIONS,  The  CHATEAU  D'EAU,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES  and 
LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 

IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.    THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Splendid  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  Charming  NEW  PARISIAN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARIS. 
The  PALAIS  DES  ILLUSIONS,  A  VOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  STYX, 
The  TOPSY-TURVY  HOUSE,  The  PARIS    MORGUE,  TERRORS  OF 
THE  BASTILE. 
COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EARL'S  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.     IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 
MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT  at  8.30. 
Solo  Violin,  M.  Kocian. 
Tickets  15s.,  los.  6d.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS  TERES&  BLAMY'S 

EVENING  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  May  27,  at  8. 
Tickets,  los.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's 
Hall.-N.  Vert,  0  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS   MABEL  MONTEITH. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 
FOURTH  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Tickets,  los.  6d.,  35.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead  S..  James's  Hall. 
— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
MR.   ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

WAGNER  CONCERT. 

MAY  29,  at  3, 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Tickets,  los.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is. 


EVERYMAN."— The  old  Morality  Play  will  be 
performed  at  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  Langham  Place,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  May  26,  and  Five  Following  Evenings,  at  8.45  (MATINEES  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friflay,  and  Saturday,  at  3.0),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet 
and  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Sesame  House  for 
Home  Life  Training.  Reserved  seats,  los.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  Box- 
office  is  open  at  St.  George's  Hall,  and  at  the  Sesame  Club,  29  Dover  Street,  W. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti,  Lessees,  Adelphi  Theatre,  Ltd. 
By  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis, 
MISS  OLGA  NETHERSOLE'S  TRIUMPH. 
SAPHO. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  SATURDAY  at  2. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE, 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

EVERY  EVENING. 
FANTASTIC  BALLET,  "  OLD  CHINA." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.   Doors  open  7.45- 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.   The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


24  May,  1902 


A.  &  C^^^IJ^CIC^^  LIST. 

ENCYCLOP>EDIA    BIBLICA.     A  Dictionary 

of  the  Bible.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.L.tt.,  D-D-,  and 
I    SOTHERLANP  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  many  contributors  m 
treat  Britain,  Europe,  and  America.    NOW  READY.    Volumes  I     I.  and 
III  (A-D  E-K,  and  L  P).   Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  price  20s.  net.   Halt  leatner, 
25s.'  net.    Full  leather,  30s.  net.    Paper  boards  (thin  paper),  20s.  net 
^                                       [yol.  IV.  (completing  the  work)  m  the  Fress. 
"  It  is  not  an  Ixaggeration  to  say  that  no  Bible  Dictionary  in  E"gland  or 
elsewhere  °s  more  felflessly  scientific,  or  more  completely  abreast  of  ^^e  most 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  day.    The  editorial  part  °f  J^e  work  is  un^^^^^^ 
good  :  Nve  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  exactness  and  ""'.f°'->"''y  r^'j-X'?^ 
fhe  standard  has  been  kept  up  through  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  by 
many  hands,  both  English  and  ContmentViW —Saturday  Review.   

ENCYCLOPEDIA   BIBLICA.    To  be  issued  in 

Sixteen  consecutive  Monthly  Parts  Price  5S-  net  f  ch  NOW  REAUY. 
Part  I.  (A-Ar).  containing  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  <Prof  Schmiedei), 
AGRICULTURE  (H.  W.  Hogg),  AMOS  (Prof  Cheyne)^^^ 
APOCATVPSE  (Prof  Bossuet),  APOCALYPTIC  LI  i  EKAl  u  K.tL  virri  1. 
cL°P4^AP0CRYPHA(S^^^  M.  \.  James),  ARAM,  ARAMAIC  (Prpf.NoldekeX 
and  about  400  other  Articles.  Part  II.  (Ar-Bi).  contaming  ARK  Of  1^- 
COVENANT  (Prof.  Cheyne).  ARMY  (Rev.  W.  H  Bennett),  ASSYRIA  (L  W 
King)  BABYLON  (T.  G.  Pinches).  BABYLONIA  (L.  W.  King)^  BAPl  IbM 
(Canon  Robinson)  BAR  JESUS  (Prof.  Schmiedel),  BENJAMIN  (H.WHog^) 
ind  about  500  other  Articles.  \A  copy  sent  anywhere  on  approval. 


THE     EPISTLE    OF     PSENOSIRIS.  An 

Original  Document  from  the  Diocletian  Persecution  of  the  Christians 
(Papyrus  713.  British  Museum).  Edited  by  Adolf  De'^^"*^^^' J^"*! ^" 
\he  University  of  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Maurice  A. 
Cannev,  M.A.  Containing  facsimile  plate  of  the  Papyrus.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d.  net.  „    ,  .    ,      •  u 

In  this  essay  Professor  Deissmann  (author  of  "  Bible  Studies,  &c,)  f  e^ls  with  a 
papyrus.leafdiscoveredson.e  years  ago  amongst  other  papyrr  The  'eal  contains 
an  ancient  letcer,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which  Professor  Deissmann  claims  to 
have  made  a  new  discovery.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  in  troublous 
times.  Professor  Deissmann  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  persecu- 
tion under  which  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  written,  and  of  the  characters 
mentioned.    The  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  not  of  a  commentary. 


REVISED  CATECHISM.   Being  an  Examination 

and  Revision  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.    By  the  Rev. 

Duff  Macdonald,  B.D.,  Minister  of  South  Dalziel  Parish,  Motherwell. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2S.  6d.  net. 
The  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  has  been  revised  again  and  again,  but  the 
man  engrossed  in  commerce  or  industry  cannot  tell  where  to  find  all  the  com- 
mentaries or  essays,  in  some  corner  of  which  these  revisions  lie  scattered  about. 
Modern  scholarship  has  done  a  great  deal,  but  unfortunately  its  best  results  have 
not  been  systematically  brought  close  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Hence  one 
mi"ht  expect  that  an  examination  of  a  book  so  well  known  as  the  Shorter  Catechism 
might  be  helpful  in  many  ways  :  and  in  the  short  examination  attempted  in  this 
book,  the  great  endeavour  has  been  to  make  every  statement  easy  to  understand. 

SHALL  WE  UNDERSTAND  THE  BIBLE? 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  limp 
clolh.    Price  is.  net. 
"  Marked  by  remarkable  lucidity,  by  direct  speaking,  and  by  fearless  courage." 

Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  Just  the  kind  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  to  promote  an  intelligent 
understanding  ofii."— Christian  Commonwealth. 


SCOTTISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Henry  Grey  Graham,  Author  of 
"Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Centurj'."  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
containing  32  Full-page  Portraits.    Price  i8s. 

"  Full  of  charm  and  interest  Mr.  Graham  has  shown  how  literary  biography 

may  be  made  more  attractive  than  many  a  creation  of  fiction."— T^A^  Times. 

"  The  book  is  readable  on  every  page  and  throws  much  light  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  modern  Athens.  Mr.  Graham  has  indeed  used  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  diaries  and  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  good  advantage  and 
given  us  a  book  more  readable  than  most  novels,  as  well  as  full  of  instruction." 

The  World. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  ANGLICANISM. 

By  the  Rev.  GORDON  MILBURN,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.       3s.  6d. 
Part  I.— NOTES  ON  CHURCH  PARTIES.    (High  Church— Low  Church 

— Broad  Church.)   ^   .  .. 

Part  11.— THE  THEORY  OF  ANGLICANISM.    (The  Church— 'The  Catholic 
Church— A  National  Church— A  Comprehensive  Church— Reunion.) 
"  This  is  a  clever  and  suggestive  book." — Guardian.  "  It  is  a  first  step  in  a 

direction  in  which  good  ought  to  be  possible." — Notts  Guardian. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BioGRAriiy. 

Captain  John  Brown  ofHarper's  Ferry  (John  Newton).    Unwin,  6^ 
Fiction. 

His  Italian  Wife  (Lucas  Cleeve),  6s.  ;  Mrs.  Musgrave  and  her  IIu 

band  (Richard  Marsh),  6d.  Long. 
The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  (Fergus  Hume).    Jarrold.    31.  ba. 
The  Conqueror  (Gertrude  Atherton).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Out  in  China  (Mrs.  Archibald  Little).    Treherne.    2s.  6d. 
Margaret  (L.  T.  Meade).    White.  €s. 

No.  5  John  Street  (Richard  Whiteing.  Nmeteenth  editio 
Richards.  . 

Sir  Theodore's  Guest  (Grant  Allen).    Bristol :  Arrowsmilh.    y.  61 

Ragtime  Philosophy  (Fred.  W.  Stowell).  San  Francisco  :  The  b 
Francisco  News  Company.  $1.00. 

The  Man  in  the  Check  Suit  (T.  W.  H.  Delf).    Jarrold.    3^.  6d. 

The  Greater  Glory  (Maarten  Maartens).    Macmillan.    3,?.  6d. 

Only  a  Drummer  Boy  (Major  Arthur  Haggard).    Treherne.  is. 

Love's  Mirage  (Daisy  Hugh  I'ryce)  ;  The  Comedy  of  I'rogress  (Re 
nald  Turner).    Greening.    6s.  each. 

The  Blazed  Trail  (Stewart  Edward  White).    Constable.  6^. 

Valentine  Avory's  Vow.    William  Stevens.  I^. 

The  Poet  and  Penelope  (L.  Parry  Truscott).    Unwin.  6s. 

Miss  Chesterton's  Decision  (Philip  Treherne).    Unwm.    y.  6d. 

History. 

The  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902  (Vol.  H 

Sampson  Low.  ,      ,  ,  _ 

Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  the  Hundred  of  Swineshead  and  theTownslJ 

of  Bristol  (Edward  James  Watson).    Bristol  :  Hemmons. 
Delhi— 1857  :  Diary  of  the  late  Colonel  Keith  Young  (Edited  i 

General   Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman  and  Mrs.  Keith  Youn . 

Chambers,    zis.  net.  ,  ,  tt 

A  Supplement  to  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time  (Edited  by  H.  . 

Fo.xcroft).    O.xford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    \6s.  net. 
The  French  Revolution  (Thomas  Carlyle.    New  Century  Librar:. 

Nelson.    2s.  6d.  net.  .  ,.    „  : 

Grandezza  e  Decadenza  di  Roma  (Volume  Secondo  :  Giulio  (..esa . 

Guglielmo  Ferraro).    Milano  :  FratelU  Treves.  L.5. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Personal  Injuries  (F.  G.   Neave).  Wilsi 
IS.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Famous  Englishmen  :  Book  II.  (John  Finneniore),  \s.  i,d.  ;  So 
Life  in  England  :  Vol.  I.  (John  Finnemore),  \s.  6d.  ;  Lett  ' 
Maximes,  et  Caracteres  du  Dix-septieme  Siecle  (L.  Biandin),  (| 
Les  Empires  (Bossuet.  Avec  Notes  par  L.  Brandin),  9^.  ;  L 
Seriorum  (J.  A.  Nicklin),  %d.  ;  Richard  III.  (Edited  by  L. 
Lyde),  is.  net.  Black.  ' 
Theology. 

The  Semitic  Series ;— The  Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebi* 
(Archibald  Duff)  ;  The  Early  History  of  Palestine  (Lewis  Ba 
Paton).    Nimmo.    5^.  net  each. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  (A.  M.  Fairbalm).  Hoc 
and  Stoughton.  12s. 

Travel. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire  (Herbert  W.  Tompki 

Macmillan.  6s. 
Pictorial  Dartmoor  (T.  A.  Falcon).    Gibbings.  is. 


NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Facts  and  Comments. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

London  :  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
NOW  READY.   8vo.    Price  5s.  net. 

GLEANINGS  OF  A  LONG  LIFE. 

11 V 

GEORGIANA  LADY  BLOOMFIELD. 

London:  J.  &  E.  BUMPUS,  350  Oxford  Slrccl,  W. 
Booksellers  to  H.lVj.  The  King. 
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Miscellaneous. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  The.    Arnold,  is. 
Bradshaw's  Dictionary  of  Bathing  Places.    Kegan  Paul.    2s.  6d. 
Commonwealth  or  Empire  (Goldwin  Smith).    Macmillan.  2s. 
net. 

Coronation  Dumpy  Book,  The  (Patten  Wilson  and  T.  W.  H.  C 

land).    Grant  Richards.  2s. 
Coronation  Prayer-Book,  The.     Oxford:   at  the  University  P 

i2s.  6d.  net. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  (Translated  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.   3  v( 

Macmillan.    l8s.  net. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Vol.  25— A-Aus).  IJlacJjf^ 
Golf  Do's  and  Dont's  (Stancliffe).    Msthuen.  is. 
Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Novels  and   Tales,  A  (Jonathan  Nic: 

Mathews.    55-.  net. 
La  Grande  Mueltc  (Par  Sous-Intcndan  t  Bolot).    Pans  :  FlammaJ 

3f.  50. 

La  Vita  Nuova  di  Dante  (Con  le  Illustrazioni  di  D.  G.  Rosst 

Roma-Totini  :  Roux  c  Viarengo. 
Meredith's  (George)  Works  :— Short  Stories;  Shaving  of  Shatr 

The  Tragic  Comedians  (3  vols.).  Constable.  2.r.  6rf.  net. 
Mrs.  Seely's  Cook-Book  (Mrs.  L.  Scejy).     New  York  :  The 

millan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    S.v.  6d.  net. 
Philip's  A.  B.  C.  Pocket  Atlas  Guide  to  London.    Philip,  is. 
Sketches  and  Essays  (William  Ilazlitt.    "The  World's  Classi 

Grant  Richards,    is.  net. 
Story  of  Chartres,  The  (Cecil  Ileadlam).  Dent. 
Surrey  Cricket  (Lord  Alverstone  and  C.  W.  Alcock).  Longu 

i6.f.  net.  .       ,.  1 

Tolstoy  :  What  I  Believe  ;  On  Life,  6d.  net  each  ;  What  is  Keli;: 

Christchurch,  Hants  :  Free  Age  Press. 
Warrior  Woman,  The  (Edward  Vizctelly).    Treherne.    2s.  Od. 
Reviews  anii  Maca/.inks  :— The  Pall  Mail  M.igazine  (June  )  [ 

ScoUisIi  Art  and  Lcttcis  (May-July);  Scotti.sli  Ait  and  I 

Coronation  Portfolio,  ?.s.  6d.  net;   The  American  H'-i'^ 

Review  (April), 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


"  We  are  quite  certain  that  the  public  will  not 
laugh  ami  buy,*  as  the  author  impudentli/  assures 
s  in,  the  final  chapter.  We  hope  it  tvill  not  bin/; 
t  rrrtniuly  tvill  not  laugh ."—Smvrdav  Review. 

WE  HOPE  IT  WILL  NOT  BUY."-Saturday  Review. 

FHE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER 

rf\     CI   I7ADCTU        *5th  Thousand  in  England  and 
1  W      EalslAiMDC  I  ri«      iiljout   the  same   number   in  U.S.A. 
English  Continental  Rights  bought  by  Baron  Tauclinilz. 

'HE  GRANDMOTHER'S  ADVICE 

"O     ELIZABETH.      13th  Thousand. 

Price  2S.  cloth  ;  is.  paper  covers. 

IT  CERTAINLY  WILL  NOT  LAUCH."-Saturday  Review 


HE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TOIELIZABETH. 

The  Church  Family  Neiusfapcr  says  :—"  Altogether  form  a  very  smart  and 
amusing  skit  upon  Elizabeth's  letters  and  upon  Society  abroad  and  at  its 
country  houses.  ' 

The  Elgin  Cfurani  says  : — "  The  letters  are  brimful  of  humour,  masterpieces  of 

English  prose," 

HE  GRANDMOTHER'S  ADVICE  TO  ELIZABETH. 

The  f'«//o.;/t  says  : — ''The  Grandmother's  words  are  .sometimes  quite  as  smart 

and  pertinent  as  Elizabeth's  and  much  more  wholesome." 
The  She^eld  Independent  says ; — "  Smart   and   up-to-date  without  being 

offensive." 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth." 

.  GIRL  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.  6s. 

FOR  THE  CORONATION  SEASON. 

HE  EPISTLES  OF  ATKINS.  ByjAMEs  Milne. 

Illustrated.    6s.    Third  Thousand. 
'  Answers  the  question  'How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  battle?'  with  vividness, 

ilism  and  humour  more  than  one  touch  recalling  '  The  Red   Badge  of 

urage.'  " — Outlook. 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY. 

HE  SEARCHERS.     By  Margaretta  Byrde. 

Second  Impression.  6s. 
'  A  remarkably  strong  and  stimulating  piece  of  conscientious  work." 

Evening  Telegraph. 

A  CHARMING  ROMANCE. 

HE  POET  AND  PENELOPE.    By  L.  Parry 

Truscutt.  6s. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SIR  CHARLES  WARREN  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 
THE    FACTS   ABOUT  SPION  KOP. 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 
With  a  liiograpliic.'il  Sketch,  Portrait,  and  Map.    Lar^e  crown  ovo.  6s. 

SIR  CHARLES  WARREN 

AND  SPION  KOP. 

A  Vindication. 

By  "DEFENDER." 


AN   ONLOOKER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

I'y  the  Author  of  "  Collections  and  Recollections."  Large  post  3vo. 
7S.  6d,  net. 

Moriiin);  Post.  — "  Mr.  Russell's  book  contains  43  chapters  ;  the  reader  will 
probably  not  agree  with  him  in  all,  but  in  all  he  is  entertaining,  and  a  prescrip- 
tion of  three  a  day  after  meals  would  be  an  excellent  aid  to  cheerfulness  and 
digestion." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  CARDINAL  AND 
HIS  CONSCIENCE." 

AT   ALL    BOOKSELLERS'  AND    LIBRARIES.-Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  LORD  WINCHENDEN. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  good  story,  delicately  rendered,  with  sympa- 
thetic touches  which  make  the  past  seem  present  We  are  inclined  even  to 

prefer  it  to  its  predecessor,  as  no  less  delightful  and  yet  more  enthralling." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  INLAND  FERRY. 

By  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  W.-iterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Edited  by  D.  C.  LATHBURY. 
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lished  at  THBEEPEKCE,  In  all  other  respects  the  Paper 
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WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A  PERFORMANCE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry) 
Will  be  given  on  WEDNESDAY,  hth  JUNE,  at  3.30  p.m. 
The  Progpamme  will  Include  : 

1.  The  Holy  Supper  of  the  Apostles       , .       . .        . .        . .       . .  IVagner, 

{For  Men's  Voices  and  Orc/iesira.) 

2.  Te  Deum,  in  D      ..       ..       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..       ..  Purcell. 

{For  So/o,  CAorus,  and  Orchestra.) 

3.  Symphony  in  C  Minor     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       .  *  Beethoren. 

4.  "  Surge  illuminare "  ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  Palestrina. 

{For  Dojthle  Choir ^  unaccompanied.') 

5.  A  Selection  of  Old  English  Motets  by  Byrd,  Tallis,  and  Blow. 

6.  "  Amavit  Sapientiam"      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ,.  Wingham. 

{Motet  for  Solo,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.) 
BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  300  PERFORMERS. 
Tickets  for  Seals,  Reserved  and  Numbered,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
Archbishop's  House,  S.W. 
Prices,  £\  is.  :  los.  5d. ;  5s.    Unreserved,  Aisles  (standing  room  only),  is. 
AH  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Monsignor  Dunn, 
Archbishop's  House,  S.W. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging 
between  ;^8o  and  £i-zo  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP 
of  L'iS  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examina- 
tions;  also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  per  annum:  and  ONE 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  ;£6o  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Army  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must 
be  under  15  and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  ist.— Apply  to  the  Bursar, 
the  College,  Cheltenham. 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— An  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  June  nth  to  13th.  Candidates  will,  if 
desired,  be  examined  in  Singing,  ability  in  which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
one  or  more  awards.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Headmastek,  School  House, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  60  Strand  (Ceorg^e  Court),  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Clovewort,  London." 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN 


THE 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  to  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  BEING  ACTED  ON,  ARE  PUT 
INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  lermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  SubscriJ>lion  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW are\-~ 
United  Kingdom,  Abroad. 

£  ^-  ^-  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    i  10  4 

Hal/  Year   o  14    I    o  IJ  2 

Quarter  Year       ...      O    7    I      ...       ...      O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  london,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebiigue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  K(ihl,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pksth   A.  L.ippert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Pla/a  de  S.inta  Ana  13. 

Constantinoi'LE  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pira. 

HoMiiUKU  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  .The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

Ni'.w  VoKK   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duanc  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  2B3  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  ti  Vonge  Street. 

„  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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Dailp  Cbronick 


TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

tlian  any  other  Liberal  Paper 


in  the  United  Kingciom. 

The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME. 


A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES. 

FULL  RESUME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  parliamentary,  political  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in* 
the  home.  j 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In-^ 
teresting  articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from^ 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 


OFFICES  : 

DAILY    CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS, 

FLEET  STREET,  B.C. 
NOW  READY. 

Price  IS.  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

o  R  r>  KEUYiN. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO. 

This  is  a  good  little  book,  and  the  picture  of  the  great  man  more  than  usually 
vivid." — Spectator.   

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THU  OBIGINAIi  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Mill  AnAnuur      admitted  by  the  proression  to  be  th<i 

CHLORODYNE  dirvted! 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughai 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronohltls' 
Asthma.  I 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  tmr 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Feverf' 
Croup,  Ag:ue.  > 
Pill  nRnnVNI*  ^^'^  "l^^  ^  charm  in  Dlarrhcaa,  and  i" 
UniaUnwU  I  Ilk  the  only  specilic  in  Cholera  and  Dysenii 
^•■a  MMMmikiBB  tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  cf 

CHLORODYNE  l^asmT        p»'p'*«*"»"' f 

^•■a  MBBMmiKiH  is  the  only  palli.-itive  in  Neuralglal 
CHLORODYNE  ""eumatlsm,  Gout,   Oanoer,  Taoth[' 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


aohe,  Menlng^ltls,  &c. 


a 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cadtion.—"  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Colli 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  thi  0 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  bad  bee 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  lid.,  as.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each.    None  Is  gcnuln  B( 
without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvnb  "  on  the  Governmei 
■tamp.   Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DA'VKNPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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1  by  John  Morlev. 
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(lish  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 

I  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 

ters  and  Social  Aims. 

jrs  Of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  bv  W.  Aldis 
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he's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 
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With  Maps. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. 


Edited  by  W. 

Fanny  Kemble, 

Edited  by  W. 

Other  Creek  Sketches.  By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


Edited  by 
By  John 


By  Two  Brothers. 


.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Conquest  of  England 

.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

rd  Studies.  By  John  Richard  Green. 

i.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

f  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

HARD  Green. 
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Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers." 
fG  tdition,  revised. 

Mutton's  Collected  Essays. 

'at-y  Essays. 

ys  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 
itters  of  Faith. 
Itlogical  Essays. 

cisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkors.  2  vols. 
[  cts  of  Religious  and  Solentif  lo  Thought.   Edited  by  his 

Llizaeeih  M.  Roscol. 
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In  2  vols. 


Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainghr. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Oarwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
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Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL. D.    Second  Edition. 
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Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
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AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 

THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS  of  the  late 
HENRY  W.  CHOLMLEY,  Esq.,  of  Howsham  Hall,  York. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  May  26,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  the  Valuable  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  MEDALS  of  the  late 
HENRY  W.  CHOLMLEY,  Esq.,  of  Howsham  Hall,  York,  and  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had,  illustrated  copies  price  rs.  each. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  the  late  WILLIAM   TWOPENY,  Esq.,  of 
Woodstock  Park,  Sittingbourne. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  May  26,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  the  valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  William  Twopeny,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
stock Park,  Sittingbourne,  comprisine  Standard  English  and  French  Literature- 
Historical  Works  and  Biographies — Works  of  Reference — Books  on  Architecture, 
Antiquities  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Topography — Early  English  Poetry,  including 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  First  Edition — The  Best  Editions  of  the  Elizabethan 
Dramatists —  Ecclesiology — Publications  of  Learned  Societies — Rare  Tracts  Relating 
to  Charles  I.  and  II.,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth — Scarce  Early  Americana 
— Voyages  and  Travels — Books  illustrated  by  Bewick  and  Cruikshank— Grimm's 
"  Fairy  Tales,"  First  Edition— Goldsmith's  '■  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  First  Edition — 
The  Writings  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Sterne,  First  Editions — Rogers' "  Italy  "  and 
Poems,  Proofs,  Presentation  Copies — Turner's  "  Southern  Coast,"  Large  Paper, 
and  Engravings  from  his  other  Works,  &c.  All  in  fine  Library  Condition,  and 
principally  bound  by  Hering,  F.  Bedford,  Riviere,  Holloway,  Ramage,  and  other 
eminent  binders. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  sir  and  29  W«bI  »3rd  Stre«t,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.    ALL  PERFECTLY  NEW 
IN  CONDITION. 

MAY  LIST,  No.  328,  NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Eemainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH   HOLIiORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 

kKy  the  ss.  prize  bible. 

With  59  full.p:iged,  l;c.'iutirijlly  coloured  Views  nnd  Pictures  from  the  Old  Masters. 
Clear  type,  references,  .Scripture  Index,  Chronology,  Harmony  of  (Jo.spels 
Gazetteer,  and  17  Coloured  Maps.  Handsomely  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  2/3  ; 
Syrian  Morocco,  3/-;  piirjilc  morocco,  with  flaps,  3/9,  post  free.  All  have  round 
corners  and  red  under  gold  i:<lgts.    Lists  sent  post  free. 

Our  Ujrds  Words.— THE  RED  LETTER  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with 
Our  Saviour's  Words,  in  red  crimson  cloth,  1/-  ;  crimson  morocco,  1/6,  post  free  ; 
or  13  copies  .'it  the  price  of  12. 

Tho  London  Biblo  WarohousOi  63  Patornoater  RoW|  E.C. 
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A  Good  Dictionary  is  Indispensable. 
It  is  a  Reference  Library  in  Itself. 
— —  1 

Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  we  made 
last  year  ? 

If  so,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  in 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapest 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  the 
easiest  terms.  ^ 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  Is  Edited  by  Dr. 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,000 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  the 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Pages 
and  further  particulars. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  Ss.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com' 
plete. 

Signature   ^ 

Address   

Profession  ,  ^  ^ 

Date  •. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  Of  MARCH,  1902. 

mink. — Ore  and  waste  mined  .. 

Ore  taken  from  Surface  Dump  . .        . . 


ro,oi2  tons 
nil. 


Less  waste  sorted  out  («20"97  per  cent.) 


70,0x2  „ 
2,100 


Balance  sent  to  mill  ..  _  .. 
Percentage  of  South  Reef  mined 

Main  Reef  Leader  mined 

MILL.— Stamps 


  7,9'2  tons. 

..       ••       ..  42  per  cei 

  S8  „ 

   ^     55 

Running  time   29"85i  d^ys. 

Tonsmriled    7,912  tons. ^ 

Tons  per  stamp  per  day    4'82    ,,  . 

Yield  in  bullion   5,260-^700. 

Equivalent  in  fine  gold  . .        . .        . .        •  •       •  •       •  •       •  •  4>575  • 

CYANIDE  WORKS.— Yield  in  bullion    3,012-360011 

Equivalent  in  fine  gold  . .        ..       ..        ••       ••       ••        ••  -)497"°27  n 

TOTAL  YIELD.— Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources      ..       ..  7,072-905 

„            ,,        per  tori ;jiilled  17-879  d-.^ 


WORKING   EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE 

On  a  basis  of  7,912  Tons  Milled 


To  Mining  

Crushing  and  Sorting  .. 

Milling  

Cyaniding  Sands 
,,  Slimes 
Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses 


Cost.  Cost  per  T 

;C     s.  d.  /  .s. 

5,407  16  ti  o  13 

393    14  00 

1,397  II    4  03 

859    12  OS 

535  14    8  01 

322   TO     4  00 


Development  Redemption 


Profit 


8,915  15  9 

791    4  o 

9,706  19  9 

20,113  II  7 


By  COLD  ACCOUNT : 
Mill  Gold  .. 
Cyanids  Gold  .. 


;C29,82o  II    4    ;C3  15  4 
Value.    Value  per  ] 

£    s.  d.    £  s.  Is 

..     19,304  19    2        °  5  2 

, .    10,515  12   2      '  °  " n 

;C29,820  II     4         3  '5    •<  ) 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Kxpenditurc  under  this  head  for  tht:  month  amounts  to  .^555  49-  ^f- 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  M.-inag 
Johannesburg,  sand  /iprll,  J9011.  K.  E.  GRIGUS,  Secretary. 
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PENA  COPPER  MINES. 

nereased  Output,  Reduced  Expenses,  and  Bright 
Prospects. 

HE  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Pena 

Copper  Mines,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  ofTice,  Suffolk  House, 
rence  Pountney  Hill,  E.G.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Nicol  Brown  (the 
y-c  hair  man). 

:  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Stevenson  Dick)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
ig  and  the  auditors'  report, 

;  Chairman  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  general  features  of  the  business.  Since 
St  meeting,  in  December,  Major  MacMahon  and  he  had  been  at  the  mine,  and 
he  had  to  say  was  gathered  from  what  he  saw  there.    They  had  large  quanti- 
f  ore  developed  and  in  sight — in  all  about  1,531,044  tons.     The  present 
gements  for  working  the  mine  are  based  upon  an  output  of  200,000  tons  per 
a  ;  last  year's  output  was  only  33,000  tons  short  of  that  quantity.  The 
ige  occurred  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.    During  the  first  three  months 
s  year  they  had  extracted  from  the  mine  49,500  tons  of  ore,  which  equals  an 
t  of  about  200,000  tons  per  annum.    He  continued  :  "  As  indicated  in  the 
t,  the  copper  contents  of  the  ore  are  rather  less  than  we  were  led  to  expect  ;  at 
ime  time,  the  more  extensive  working  of  the  mine  may  reveal  better  cupreous 
ter  on.    The  low  copper  contents  of  the  ore  at  present  mined,  however,  tells 
our  production  of  copper  precipitate.    Last  year  it  was  413  tons  of  fine 
r,  and  for  the  three  months  of  this  year  it  was  at  about  the  same  rate  ;  but  we 
t  a  larger  return  during  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  sulphur  contents  are  as 
as  can  be  expected.    Treatment  of  the  Ore. — As  you  are  aware,  our  ore 
•es  to  be  treated  by  leaching  the  copper  ;  this  is  done  by  exposing  it  to  the 
ler  and  washing  it  in  heaps  for  about  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  mined, 
of  the  ore  we  are  shipping  this  year  was  mined  so  far  back  as  1S9S  ;  but  the 
e  are  now  mining  we  expect  to  be  able  to  ship  in  the  year  1904.    The  ore, 
washing,  loses  in  weight,  the  shrinkage  being  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  original 
It.    The  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  in  good  working  order,  and,  where  necessary, 
low  being  improved  and  remodelled  very  rapidly.    On  the  mine,  the  railways, 
:1s,  locomotives,  wagons,  and  workshops  have  already  all  been  overhauled  and 
nto  good  working  order.     At  the  works,  however,  the  cementation  tanks 
■e  the  copper  liquors  are  treated  and  precipitated  by  iron)  were  in  an  unfinished 
when  the  delegates  of  the   board  were  there,  but   they  are  now  being 
eded  with.     Shipping   arrangements.  —  One  of  our  chief   difficulties  is 
insufficient  arrangement   for  loading  at   the  pier  belonging  to    the  town 
[uelva.     As  stated   in   the  report,  this    difficulty   is   being  studied,  and 
hoped  that   it  will   be   remedied    in  part   at   least   in   the   future.  In 
:mber  last  year  we  had  a  strike  of  labourers  which  added  to  the  usually  con- 
d  state  of  affairs  at  the  pier,  and  cost  us  more  expense  than  it  would  otherwise 
done.  The  working  costs  have  been  fully  analysed,  department  by  department. 
:osts  for  the  last  nine  months  are  less  pro  rata  than  they  were  for  the  previous 
e  months.    The  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  costs  can  be  very  much  reduced 
g  the  currency  of  the  present  year,  particularly  at  the  cementation  works  and 
:  Huelva  depot.  The  delegates  of  the  board  when  at  the  mine  revised  and  con- 
ibly  reduced  the  general  charges.  The  total  salary  list  was  much  curtailed  by  a 
tion  of  the  superfluous  staff".    .\s  the  output  and  shipment  of  ore  this  year  will 
nsiderably  increased,  the  rate  per  ton  of  the  general  charges  will  be  relatively 
ed.  Cash  in  hand. — The  additions  to  plant,  increase  of  stores,  and  mineral  stocks, 
xpended  on  overburden,  less  depreciation  and  other  amounts  written  off"  to 
ng  account,  amount  in  all  to  ;C2 1,197  3s.    To  provide  for  this  the  amount  of 
jissets,  less  the  liabilities  at  March  31  and  December  31,  was  drawn  on  to  the 
t  of  £iS,2go  los.,  the  difference  of  .£2,806  13s.  being  profit  for  the  period  ended 
nber  31,  as  shown  by  the  accounts.  Redemption  of  debentures. — According  to 
"nent,  the  period  ended  March  31,  1901,  was  chargeable,  with  debenture  interest 
rate  of  ^5,000  per  annum,  the  period  ended  December  31,  igot,  at  the  rate  of 
X)  per  annum,  and  yearly  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  ;£i3,ooo,  which  includes 
o  for  the  first  year  .(1902)  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund.    The  rate  of  the 
g  fund  will  increase  from  year  to  year  as  the  interest  diminishes,  and  the 
ture  bonds  to  be  repaid  will  be  drawn  for  in  the  usual  way.    The  Board  have 
to  pay  off  the  debentures  at  a  greater  rate  per  annum,  if  they  consider  it 
ble  to  do  so.    The  profit  and  loss  account  is  much  more  encouraging  than  it 
rs  at  the  first  glance  in  print.    We  have  made  £8,800  more  gross  profit  in  nine 
s  than  we  made  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  this  of  itself  shows  dis. 
■rogress.    Another  important  point  which  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
s  is  that  some  of  the  contracts  already  referred  to  for  ore  made  prior  to  your 
coming  into  office,  were  made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  those  since 
d  by  us.    If  we  had  sold  the  ore  set  aside  for  these  old  contracts  at  the  same 
that  now  obtained,  we  should  have  made  about  £7,000  more  gross  profit  in 
e  months  under  review.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  still  remains  some  of 
be  delivered  at  the  low  rates  under  the  old   contracts,  which  to 
extent    will    be    disadvantageous    to    the   current   year's   profits.  As 
referred  to,   the  costs  of  the  stocks  of  ore  laid  in  now  are  much 
an  those  sold  away  last  year  ;   so  that  when  they  come  to   be  realised 
two  years  hence  they  will  be  more  profitable  than  those  now  being  sold.  Con- 
.— On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  prospects  for  the  present  year 
ghter  than  they  have  shown  hitherto,  and  for  the  years  to  follow  they  should 
rther  improve.    Your  Board  have  been  employed  in  settling  up  many  old 
i  beciueathed  them  from  the  former  Company  and  clearing  away  a  great  deal 
kage,  besides  getting  the  mine,  the  process,  the  plant,  the  shipping  arrange- 
new  contracts  for  sales  of  ore  and  copper,  the  working  costs,  including  fresh 
:ments  of  the  staff  and  all  relative  business,  put  on  a  sound  basis.    It  has  cost 
deal  of  trouble  ;  but  I  think  that  we  shall  reap  some  of  the  results  of  it  at  no 
date.    I  have  now  to  move  :  "That  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  nine 
working  to  December  31,  1901,  now  submitted  to  the  meeting,  be,  and  the 
■e  hereby,  received  and  adopted." 
C^harles  Laudour  seconded  the  motion. 
Arthur  Hood,  after  thanking  the  Chairman  and  the  Directors  generally,  as 
the  staff,  for  the  courtesy  always  extended  to  the  shareholders  when  they 
iquiries  as  to  the  sute  of  affairs  at  the  mines,  said  he  desired  to  ask  as  to 
;,ooo  spent  on  the  mmes,  if  that  was  sufficient  to  put  the  mines  in  thoroughly 
/orking  order.    There  was  a  further  point  he  wished  to  refer  to,  and  that 
;h  rejgard  to  the  amount  of  ;fi55,oco  which  the  Company  bad  in  hand  in  hard 
e  believed,  at  the  bankers  or  being  employed.    He  would  like  to  know  if 
xirman  saw  his  way  to  spending  tnat,  or  whether  he  wished  to  hold  it  in 
for  future  occasions. 

Chairman  replied  :  with  regard  to  the  .£18,000  spent  on  the  mines,  that  had 
long  way  in  putting  the  mines  in  a  good  condition.  The  rails  and  loco- 
,  were  in  good  order  ;  but  they  had  spent  some  money  on  the  cementation 
He  couli  not  say  how  much  it  would  be,  and  certainly  not  anything  like 
1  of  money  they  had  in  hand.  He  should  think  that  perhaps  £10,000  would 
.  In  addition,  they  required  some  reservoirs,  which  might  cost  about 
.  more.  The  more  reservoirs  they  had,  the  more  copper  they  would  get. 
id  practically  finished  what  they  had  in  hand,  and  what  remained  to  be  done 
ch  less  than  what  had  been  brought  to  a  finish, 
esolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

e  of  thaoks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors,  and  the  proceedings 
ted. 


ROBIHSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG  TRANSVAAL. 

DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT,  MARCH  1902. 

The  Shareholders  of  the  Robinson  Cold  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

Gkn  tlkmkn,— The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  General  Manager's 
summary  of  the  Company's  operations  for  March,  1902,  together  with  .Statement  of 
Expenditure  and  Revenue,  as  follows  :  — 

MINE.— Development— Shaft  Sinking   Nil. 

Driveji   42' 

Raises   9^  ,1 

Crosscuts    136  „ 

Quartz  hauled   11,045  tons. 

,,     sorted  out  on  surface   2,94°  n 

,,     sent  to  Mill   8,105  1. 

MILL.— Quartz  received   8,105  ,, 

Plus  taken  from  stock  in  bins   200  ,, 

Quartz  crushed   ^'^a^  " 

.Stamps  at  work. .        ..        ■■        ••        ••        ••        ••        ■■  °° 

Nett  running  time    zjf  days. 

Tons  per  stamp  per  diem    40 

Yield  in  fine  gold    5,404'834  ozs. 

per  ton  milled    13-016  dwts. 

CYANIDE  WORKS.-Tons  treated   5,841  tons. 

Yield  in  fine  gold    i>72o'873  o"S. 

„       „       per  ton  treated    5-892  dwts. 

,,            ,,      milled    4''44  >■ 

CHLORINATION  WORKS.— Yield  in  fine  gold   889-756  ozs. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  milled    2'M3  a^ts. 

SLIMES  PLANT.— Slimes  are  being  stored  for  future  treatment. 

BULLION  RECOVERED. 

BULLION.  FINE  GOLD. 

FROM                  Total.  Per  ton  Milled.     Total.      Per  ton  Milled. 

Ozs.  Dwts.              Ozs.  Dwts. 

Mill                                      6,022-Bo  14'504  5,404'834  i3'oi6 

Tailings   1,991-26  4'795  i>720-873  4'i44 

Own  Concentrates..       ..       912-57  2-197             S89-756  2-143 

Slimes                                     —  — 

Total  from  own  Ore        ..     8,926-63  21-496  8,015-463  I9'303 

Purchased  Concentrates  . .        —  —  — 

8,926-63  8,015-463 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

60  Stamps  Crushed  8,305  tons. 

EXPENDITURE.  ^°MiUed!°" 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Mining  Account  (including  Maintenance)  ..  ..  4,19512  4  010  1-246 
Milling  Account  (including  Maintenance)  ..  ..  1,376  41  03  3-770 
Vanning  Account  (including  Maintenance)  ..  .  281  19  o  00  8-148 
Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts  (including  Main- 
tenance)   1,858  19  3  04  5"72o 

General  Maintenance  Account   222   6  3  00  6-425 

General  Charges    1,651  18  9  °    3  ii'738 

Gold  Realisation  Account   381    4  6  o  o  ii-QiO 

9,968   42       14  0*063 

Development  Account  (including  Main  Shafts)..  ..  1,42616  2  03  5-233 
Profit  on  Working  23,335    6    3       2  16  2-349 

34,730   67       43  7'645 

„  Value  per  ton 
REVENUE.  Milled. 

Gold  Accounts-  £  s-  d.      £  s.  d. 

From  Mill    22.958  5  3       215  3-453 

„     Tailings   7>309  16  «       °  '7  7"24i 

„    Own  Concentrates      ..        ..       .-.  .-  -3,779  8  lo       o    9    i  219 

34,047  10  I       41  11-913 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents,  and  estimate  of  Interest  on  Cash  on  hand  ..        68216  o      o    i    7  732 

34,730   6  7  4   3    7  "645 

N.B.— The  value  of  the  Gold  produced  is  shown  at  ;<;4;247727  per  oz.  Fine  Gold, 
and  the  cost  of  realisation  appears  under  the  heading  of  "  Expenditure. 

A.  P.  SCHMIDT,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  7th  April,  1902. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  la  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE   ISLE   OF  WIGHT.  THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE   VALE   OF   LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN, 

BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH   AND   THE    NEW   FOREST.  THE   WYE  VALLEY 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,   AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,   TOWYN,    ABERDOVEY,    AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER.  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD   WELLS   AND   THE   SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,    HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO.    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BErTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book."— T/ie  Times.  "  Particularly  good."— Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic, 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

lL«ONI>OI^    ANO  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London :  Slmpkln,  Marshall  &  Co..  Ld, 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers,  \ 
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TREHERNE'8  NEW  BOOKS. 


P.M.G.— "A  brilliant  novel." 
THE 

INCONSEQUENCES 
OF  SARA. 

By  DANAE  MAY. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: — is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 

able  to  give  a  good  book  a  good  welcome  Her  novel  is  one  of  the 

stnartest  and  most  amusing  pieces  of  work  that  have  appeared for  some 
considerable  time  ;  her  heroine  the  most  delightful  since  Mr.  Anthony 

Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  No  more  promising  work  has  come 

from  a  woman  writer  since  the  tales  of  fohn  Oliver  Hobbes. " 

Ladies' Field  jizyj: — "  ^  The  Inconsequences  of  Sara'  is  a  novel 
of  undeniable  cleverness. " 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DROSS,"  &c. 

THE  SHEARS  OF. FATE 

By  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

Public  Opinion. — "It  is  original,  interesting,  and  skilfully  carried 
through  to  the  end." 

Nottingham  Daily  Guardian. — "  A  powerful  and  sympathetically 

written  story  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 

this  original  theme  is  worked  out." 

The  People. — "The  work  is  decidedly  clever." 


LONDON  IN  SHADOW 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  News. — "  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy  has  seen  many  men  and  many 
cities,  most  of  them  'in  shadow.'  His  style  is  his  own,  although  in 
some  respects  it  recalls  the  methods  of  those  two  brilliant  young 
journalists,  now,  alas,  dead — G.  W.  Steevens  and  Stephen  Crane. 
He  has  the  power  of  visualising  his  surroundings  which  those  two 
writers  possessed  in  such  a  marked  degree,  but  his  work  is  stronger 
than  that  of  either  of  them,  and  he  comes  to  closer  grips  with  his 
subject." 


A  PASSION  FOR  GOLD 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINE. 
By  J.  BYERS  MAXWELL. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  68. 

Birmingham  Gazette.— •'  At  a  time  when  general  attention  is 
turned  to  South  Africa  and  to  a  resumption  of  work  on  the  Rand, 
this  story,  which  treats  of  the  discovery  .and  flotation  of  a  gold-mine 

in  the  early  days  of  the  Wilwatcrsrand,  comes  very  opportune  

A  thoroughly  interesting  and  well-written  book.' 


A.  TREHERNE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST 


Fifth  Lrarge  Edition. 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE 
SHUTTERS. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  6'. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.— "The  style  is  so  good  that  one  does  not  think  about  ii 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter.—"  I  anticipate  an  enormous  success  for  this  book.' 
The  Times. — "Worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  '  Weir  of  Hermiston.'  " 
Outlook. — "A  notable  and.  in  a  sense,  tremendous  book." 
Spectator. — "  Of  engrossing  interest  and  remarkable  power." 


GREEN 
I 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NO.  99. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  Author  of  "The  Rome  Express," 
and  Loose,"  &c.    3s.  6d. 


Ready  June  ist, 
A  New  Edition,  consisting  of  20,000  copies. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

By  WILSON  BARRETT.    Crown  8vo.  2S.  net. 
Over  300,000  copies  of  this  novel  have  already  been  sold. 


I 


'  Fas 


I 


Ready  early  in  J une, 

THE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  LONDON. 

By  ROBERT  MACHRAY, 
Author  of  "The  Vision  Splendid,"  "  Sir  Hector,"  &c. 
With  over  90  original  drawings  by  TOM  BROWNE,  R.I.,  R.B.A. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  21s.  net  (limited  to  250  copies,  signed  and  numbered). 
"  This  book  is  a  record  of  things  seen  in  London  by  night  in  the  first  two  year 
of  the  twentieth  century— a  record  made  by  pen  and  pencil.    The  artist  and  th 
author  worked  together,  visiting  the  places  described,  and  seeing  the  scenes  here! 
set  forth  :  the  volume  is  therefore  the  result  of  their  common  observations." 


WOMAN  OF  THE 
ADYICE. 


WORLD'S 


3s.  6d. 


By  F.  C.  PHILIPS,  Author  of  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass,"  &c. 

Outlook, — "  Clever  and  interesting." 

IVestininster  Biidget.^"  V/iUy  and  always  interesting,  and  there  is  many 
neat  epigram  and  smartly  turned  idea  In  these  very  piquant  little  stories  of  thi 
world." 

;THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
POACHER. 

Edited  by  CARACTACUS.  6s. 

Daily  Mail. — "  No  latter-day  human  document  could  be  better  worth  reading 
There  is  a  genuine  ring  about  these  adventures  which  adds  to  their  dangerous, 
alluring  charm."  _  ' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "The  narrative  is  absolutely  genuine,  and  therefore  ii 
teresting." 

Scotsman. — "  No  man  with  the  common  sportsmanlike  instincts  of  humanity  wi 
read  this  book  without  a  lively  interest.  It  is  written  in  good  plain  English,  wil 
many  a  racy  touch  of  local  idiom." 

THE    DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

By  FRATZ  FUNCK-BRENTANO, 
Translated  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.    With  12  Full-page 
Illustrations.  6s. 

Athente'im. — "  The  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation.    As  a  sensational  pie 
of  history  it  is  unrivalled  and  should  attract  the  general  reader.    As  a  piece 
accurate  historical  work  it  should  be  welcome  to  students.    The  translation 
excellent.    The  book  is  well  got  up  and  printed,  and  all  the  original  plates 
reproduced." 

ll^eek's  .S';//z/iy'-—"  Thanks  to  the  sleuth-hound  instincts  of  M.  Brentano,  n 
documents  have  leaped  to  light.    He  has  turned  the  fresh  _  material  discovered 

the  national  archives  not  merely  to  admirable  but  to  dramatic  account  His  bo 

is  a  veritable  human  document." 


SWEETHEART  MANETTE. 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON, 
Author  of  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."    3s.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.—"  This  is  a  delightfully  told  love  story." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press.    "An  exquisitely  sweet  love  story  The  characters 

drawn  with  great  force,  and  are  clear,  well-defined^  pictures,  while  the  atmosphi 
of  the  Southern  States  is  suggested  with  great  skill." 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  A  remarkably  clever  and  pleasing  story  Besic 

the  admirable  skill  he  displays  in  the  construction  of  his  story,  the  author  has 
original  touch.  The  conversations  are  always  clever  yet  easy,  the  situatio 
are  often  dramatic,  and  the  characters  all  the  time  in  the  true  atmosphere 
romance."   

MA^ASSEH: 

By  Dr.  MAURUS  JOKAI. 
Translated  by  P.  F.  BICK.NELL.  6s. 
Daily  News. — "  Jokai's  work  is  always  clever,  and  '  Manasseh  '  is  no  except 

to  the  rule         Full  of  stirring  scenes  of  love,  war,  and  adventure." 

Illustrated  London  Netus.  —  "  An  excellent  novel." 

Vanity  Fair. — "  The  ground  is  new  and  full  of  interest.  The  characters 
boldly  drawn,  the  plot  well  worked  out,  and  in  '  Manasseh '  the  author  has  presen 
a  human  figure  that  should  live."  

THE  COCKTAIL  BOOK. 

A  SlDKliOARI)   MANUAL   FOR   CIKNTLEMEN.  |j 
Leather,  3s.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  net.  , 
Liverpool  Post. — "  This  spruce  little  volume  contains  recipes  for  tht  preparal 
of  hundreds  of  Cocktails,  whose  ingredients  are  as  strange  as  their  names,  and  ni  J 
of  which  must  be  of  a  decidedly  potent  nature." 

il 


JOHN  MACQUKEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  London,  W. 


UBaiBTBBXD  AB  A  ITIIWBFAFBIB. 
PrIaUd  lor  th«  Preplltton  by  SpOTTISWoOdB  ft  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  OffiCti  33  SoutnamptO 
3tf««,  3tMad,  in  the  Pwlsh  of  St.  P«bI,  Covent  CMdeo,  In  the  C9»n'y  oC  UiViA<)v^,-m^ntw4m  M  Moy,  i99»« 
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IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Balfour  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
peace  on  Monday,  but  can  give  no  promise.  As  no  news 
beyond  the  briefest  notification  of  the  movements  of  Lord 
Milner  and  the  leading  Boer  delegates  has  been  per- 
mitted to  be  published,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
whence  so  many  who  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation derive  their  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
a  not  unreasonable  deduction  from  the  protraction  of 
the  negotiations  in  Pretoria  that  an  earnest  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  There  was  no 
reason  to  infer  from  the  Boers  having  agreed  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  independence  that  they  would  intuitively  see 
other  questions  from  the  British  point  of  view.  The 
ballot  which  will  finally  determine  whether  there  is  to  be 
peace  or  no  peace  is  now  being  taken.  If  it  proves  un- 
favourable, the  Boer  delegates  will  return  to  the  veld  in 
circumstances  which  can  hardly  inspire  confidence  in 
their  ability  much  longer  to  maintain  the  struggle.  The 
only  item  of  war  news  during  the  week  is  the  capture  of 
Malan  ;  the  troops  have  had  a  respite  from  fighting  and 
marching,  but  their  rest  should  make  them  the  more 
ready  to  strike  with  new  energy  if  need  be. 

After  a  very  brief  space  Lord  Rosebery  has  begun 
again  to  bring  forth  speeches  with  an  amazing  fecundity. 
Exquisite  in  form  and  delicate  in  banter  they  certainly 
afford  an  intellectual  treat  rare  in  party  politics.  How 
is  it  that  Lord  Rosebery,  with  all  the  fastidiousness 
that  is  rightly  accounted  a  virtue  among  the  educated, 
is  yet  so  acceptable  to  the  profanum  volgus?  It  seems 
almost  as  strange  as  if  one  of  the  "arrangements"  of 
Mr.  Whistler  charmed  the  people  who  may  be  expected 
to  think  that  a  photograph  on  shiny  paper  is  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  art.  "Could  I  make  you  see  the 
beauty  of  my  art  ?  "  answered,  in  effect,  Mr.  Whistler 
to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  ;  "  no  :  it  would  be  as 
useless  for  me  to  try  as  for  a  musician  to  pour  his 
notes  into  the  ear  of  a  deaf  man ".  In  art  and  in 
literature  to  get  a  great  public  you  must  drop  to  its 
level.  The  orator  is  much  more  fortunate.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  never  vulgar  yet  he  is  always  appreciated. 
It  is  strange,  and  we  cannot  affect  quite  to  understand 
it.    As  regards  the  substance  of  his  speeches  of  late, 


perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  was  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  the  Liberal  party  could  not  abandon 
Free-trade  :  but  he  did  not  define  what  he  meant  by 
Free-trade,  so  no  doubt  it  will  be  easy  to  escape  from 
that  when  the  occasion  arises. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  drops  the  supposed  man  of 
action  for  the  figurehead  undisguised,  what  a  brilliant 
metamorphosis  we  have.  None  will  ever  pass  Lord 
Rosebery  in  that  part.  How  admirably  he  brought 
off  the  London  School  of  Economics  function  on 
Thursday.  A  light  brief  speech,  and  yet  enough  to 
convey  a  very  real  sense  of  the  work  done  by  the 
School  and  the  void  in  our  educational  system  which  it 
filled.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  School  of  Economics  that 
we  have  now  outgrown  the  obstinate  English  contempt 
for  scientific  training  in  matters  political  and  commercial. 
It  would  indeed  be  good  if  every  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment and  every  peer  were  compelled  to  go  through 
several  of  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Economics.  But 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  not  a  single  Member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  as  Lord  Rosebery  alleged,  has 
attended  its  lectures.  We  think  we  could  disprove  it 
ourselves.  And  yet  Mr.  Hewins  did  not  correct  Lord 
Rosebery.  Perhaps  he  did  not  dare  while  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  did  not  know. 

Mr,  Arnold  Forster's  reply  on  Thursday  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  complaint  as  to  the  Admiralty  programme  of 
construction  afforded  not  unsatisfactory  evidence  that 
the  Government  have  been  making  considerable  efforts 
to  recover  the  leeway  which  was  the  subject  of  recent 
inquiry.  No  less  than  35  ships  have  been  completed 
and  passed  into  the  navy  in  the  last  13  months,  and  75 
more,  including  24  cruisers  and  14  battleships,  will  be 
put  in  hand  during  the  present  year.  On  new  construc- 
tion and  necessary  work  connected  with  it  Great  Britain 
will  spend  18  millions  as  against  the  total  naval  expen- 
diture by  Germany  and  France  of  22  millions.  If 
the  Admiralty  can  maintain  the  output  at  the  present 
rate,  they  should  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
fleet  up  to  the  standard  long  ago  deemed  essential  ;  in 
construction  they  are  more  than  holding  their  own 
against  any  two  other  Powers.  As  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
said,  if  it  was  expected  that  Great  Britain  alone  should 
do  as  much  in  the  way  of  construction  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
success.  In  the  new  ships,  the  Belleville  boiler  will 
not  be  fitted.  That  decision  was  inevitable  after  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  but  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  rejected  as  a  gross  error  the  idea  that  the 
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Belleville  boilers  are  necessarily  bad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  some  ships  fitted  with  them  have  stood  their 
trial  tests  exceedingly  well. 

The  reappointment  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  on  British  trade  of  foreign  shipping  subsidies 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday.  It  would  have  been  a  scandal  had  it  not 
been.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  that  the 
reappointment  should  have  been  just  a  matter  of  form. 
It  should  also  have  been  done  far  earlier  in  the  session. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman  put  his  finger  on  the  right  spot 
when  he  said  that  the  traders  of  this  country  would  have 
much  more  sympathy  with  complaints  as  to  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  British  shipowners  labour, 
if  they  felt  that  British  shipowners  acted  fairly  towards 
their  own  country.  The  want  of  patriotism,  the 
sordid  sacrifice  of  every  consideration  to  momentary 
gain,  which  has  marked  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  British  shipping  companies,  has  tended 
to  put  people  out  of  sympathy  with  shipowners  as  a 
class,  and  to  blunt  any  sense  of  the  great  difficulties 
shipowners  have  to  contend  with  in  the  adverse  opera- 
tion of  foreign  subsidies.  It  looks  as  though  while  we 
are  protesting  our  belief  in  unaided  private  effort 
Government  assistance  will  enable  foreign  countries  to 
snatch  from  us  all  that  our  private  effort  is  said  to  have 
obtained.  It  was  a  satisfactory  feature  of  the  debate 
that  all  the  speakers  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
foreign  countries  with  their  own  weapons.  That  means 
Government  action  here. 

The  agreement  between  the  American  Shipping  "Com- 
bine" and  the  German  companies  does  not  bear  out  the 
peculiar  view  of  the  "  Times  "  that  the  German  shippers 
have  made  a  bad  bargain.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
handed  over  a  quarter  of  their  shares  to  the  Trust  in 
return  for  a  guaranteed  interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  those 
shares  whether  it  is  earned  or  not.  That  is  no  mean 
advantage  in  itself,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  compact 
will  be,  as  Herr  Ballin  explained  in  Hamburg  on 
Wednesday,  to  promote  the  German  transatlantic  trade. 
The  Syndicate  will  see  that  enough  business  goes  to  the 
German  shipping  lines  to  prevent  a  call  in  order  to  make 
good  the  earnings  short  of  6  per  cent.  As  we  read  the 
agreement,  it  will  do  much  to  enable  the  German  com- 
panies to  pay  an  all  round  6  per  cent.,  which  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  do  now.  The  Trust  apparently 
is  considerably  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  such 
retaliation  as  was  threatened  by  Mr.  Tarte,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Works,  in  a  speech  on  Wed- 
nesday. Canada  is  prepared  to  seize  any  opportunity 
that  offers  for  the  establishment  of  a  fast  service  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion,  and  the  ultimatum 
delivered  to  the  Elder  Dempster  Company  by  which  it 
was  hoped  to  coerce  that  company  into  joining  the 
North  Atlantic  Shipping  Conference  was  an  effort  to 
prevent  any  such  development.  We  hope  the  report 
that  the  Elder  Dempster  have  stood  their  ground  is 
true,  especially  if  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments have  given  a  tacit  undertaking  that  the  company 
shall  not  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  arrived  in 
Paris  again  on  Tuesday  after  his  visits  to  S.  Petersburg 
and  Copenhagen.  In  his  speech  at  Dunkirk  he  referred 
to  his  Russian  visit  as  having  had  the  result  of  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  affection  and  interest  between  the 
two  powerful  and  loyal  nations  "  and  naturally  made 
use  of  it  in  the  way  of  appeal  to  domestic  parties  to 
settle  their  differences.  But  ail  the  political  significance 
has  already  been  fully  extracted  from  this  notable  visit 
and  fortunately  the  interesting  exchange  of  civilities 
which  took  place  between  M.  Loubet  and  the  venerable 
King  of  Denmark  has  not  to  be  construed  in  reference 
to  alliances  dual  or  otherwise.  It  makes  no  history; 
and  its  most  notable  record  seems  to  be  that  the  King 
referring  to  his  own  advanced  age  gallantly  drank  a 
toast  to  the  aged  mother  of  the  President. 

The  Belgian  elections  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
Catholic  majority.  In  view  of  the  recent  riots  and  the 
attitude  of  threatening  bluster  assumed  by  the  universal 


suffrage  party,  this  is  very  significant.  It  pricks  the 
bladder  of  the  so-called  "national  demand".  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  Belgians  do  not  want 
universal  suffrage  ;  they  prefer  a  regime  which  in  all 
social  and  economic  matters  is  most  favourable  to  the 
poorer  classes,  while,  by  keeping  political  power  within 
a  vote  that  does  not  count  only  by  heads,  it  secures  a 
certain  order  and  stability  which  render  economic 
progress  possible.  Political  contests  in  Belgium  are 
more  important  than  in  most  countries  ;  for  there  they 
are  not  mere  rivalries  of  factions  or  contests  of  parties 
representing  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  principle. 
In  Belgium  it  is  always  a  contest  between  religion  and 
sheer  secularism.  No  one  who  has  any  sort  of  faith  in 
religion  can  be  other  than  glad  at  the  Catholic  success. 

The  United  States  has  at  last  acknowledged  its  debt 
to  Rochambeau  by  the  erection  of  the  statue  which 
Jefferson  suggested  should  be  placed  in  the  Capitol 
116  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt's  tribute  to  the 
services  rendered  to  the  revolted  colonies  by  France 
if  a  little  flamboyant  was  inevitable,  but  the  his- 
toric conscience  with  which  he  is  credited  must  have 
felt  more  than  one  twinge  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  If  a  statue  to  Rochambeau  as  a  deliverer, 
why  not  to  Pitt  and  Wolfe,  who  removed  the  night- 
mare of  French  intrigue  and  pretension  from  the 
American  colonies  ?  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
North  America  alone  rendered  the  rebellion  possible, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  contemptible  in  American  his- 
tory than  the  begging  of  support  from  the  enemy  whom 
Great  Britain  crushed  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the 
colonies.  It  is  true  France  only  agreed  to  help  them 
when  British  generals  with  regular  troops  proved 
themselves  unable  to  crush  the  raw  militia  of  the 
colonies.  It  was  not  a  love  for  liberty  that  induced 
French  intervention.  Justice  overtook  France  in  her 
own  Revolution  a  few  years  later  just  as  Spain,  who 
assisted  her,  paid  the  penalty  in  the  early  loss  of  her 
South  American  empire.  But  France  is  no  doubt  happy 
to-day  in  the  solid  satisfaction  of  this  statue.  In  the 
morning  the  Americans  expand  in  effusive  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  the  Frenchman  who  enabled  them  to 
desert  their  own  country,  England  ;  in  the  evening 
they  expand  in  expressions  of  regret  at  the  death  of  the 
English  ambassador. 

Lord  Pauncefote  had  unquestionably  one  very  im- 
portant diplomatic  gift  :  he  made  people  like  him,  and 
so  the  more  easily  acquired  their  confidence.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  really 
popular  in  the  United  States  and  was  able  to  get  on 
very  smoothly  with  the  American  politician — not  the 
pleasantest  of  human  types.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  charge  the  Ambassador  with  the  failure  of  our 
diplomacy  in  America  during  his  term  of  office.  That 
it  was  a  term  of  failure  from  the  British  point  of  view  it  is 
idle  even  to  question.  The  facts  cry  out  for  themselves  : 
and  even  if  excusable  or  absolutely  unavoidable,  the 
failure  stands  none  the  less.  Those  who  have  been 
indulging  in  such  high-flown  eulogium  of  Lord 
Pauncefote's  diplomacy  either  must  regard  avoidance 
of  friction,  at  any  price  to  this  country,  as  the  only 
end  of  English  diplomacy  or  they  must  have  reasons 
to  know  that  Lord  Pauncefote  in  no  way  contributed 
to  the  Venezuelan  surrender,  to  the  canal  surrender, 
to  the  Alaska  difficulty  and  other  British  diplomatic 
defeats.  The  latter  proposition  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  reject ;  for  in  one  grave  crisis  at  any  rate, 
the  prelude  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  it  appears 
perfectly  clear  that  Lord  Pauncefote  was  in  favour  of 
exhausting  every  diplomatic  means  to  prevent  that  war. 

King  Liwanika's  visit  to  England  will  occasion  no  sur- 
prise to  the  few  who  know  anything  of  his  record.  He 
will  not  be  the  least  interesting  figure  at  the  Coronation 
ceremonies.  He  comes  from  the  northern  limits  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company's  sphere  of  influence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  Cetewayo  or 
Lobengula :  he  is  rather  another  Khama,  of  whom 
less  is  known  because  until  recently  his  country, 
Barotseland,  or  as  it  is  called  by  those  who  have 
been  there  Marotseland,  was  not  easily  accessible. 
Liwanika  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  British  pro- 
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tection,  and  his  veneration  for  Queen  Victoria  was 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  other  native  rulers 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  less  opportunity  than  most  of 
understanding  what  British  rule  means.  Savage  as 
he  and  his  people  are,  he  has  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
evolved  a  government  that  verges  on  the  civilised. 
Like  his  predecessors  he  found  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
means  that  would  hardly  be  considered  constitutional 
in  Europe.  His  early  days  as  King  of  the  Barotse  were 
characterised  by  methods  which  roused  the  people  to 
rebellion  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  temporary 
exile.  But  since  his  return  he  has  changed  all  that,  and 
the  cordiality  of  his  relations  with  his  British  neighbours 
is  the  outcome  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  Local  Government 
Board  established  its  claim  indisputably  in  Committee 
of  Supply  on  Tuesday  to  be  called  the  lumber-room 
of  Government  departments.  The  President  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  what  promises  to  be  the  classic 
example  of  extravagance  in  workhouse  administra- 
tion. This  luxury  is  the  expensive  new  workhouse  at 
Greenwich  for  which  there  are  no  occupants  ;  and  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  desire  to  dodge  old-age  pensions. 
Next  he  was  asked  to  consider  the  question  of  separate 
homes  for  pauper  children  as  against  the  barrack 
system.  Then  Mr.  Chaplin  brought  on  the  subject  of 
the  rate  of  speed  of  motor-cars,  their  identification  and 
the  present  absurd  regulations  in  regard  to  them  for 
which  he  admitted  he  was  largely  responsible.  Finally 
Mr.  Bayley  objected  to  lymph  being  cultivated  from 
monkeys  by  Dr.  Copeland,  an  officer  of  the  Board, linstead 
af  from  calves.  Poor  Mr.  Long  did  his  best  to  deal 
with  this  hotch-potch  of  subjects,  but  evidently  neither 
[lis  nor  any  other  man's  "  small  head  "  can  carry  well 
thought  out  views  on  them.  From  his  answer  on  the 
motor-car  question  we  may  expect  legislation  on  what 
seem  the  sensible  lines — to  establish  registration  for 
dentification  purposes,  and  to  leave  the  rate  of  speed 
indefined,  and  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  law  against 
"urious  driving. 

Some  London  Moderates,  we  should  strongly  object 
0  their  calling  themselves  Conservatives  in  this  con- 
lexion,  have  been  indulging  in  a  conference  on  municipal 
trading.  Not  much  has  come  out  of  Moderate  con- 
"errings  and  confabbings ;  at  least  nothing  that 
iffected  policy  or  the  polls.  So  we  are  encouraged 
0  expect  that  as  little  or  less  will  result  from  the 
neeting  gathered  under  the  wing  of  Sir  Edward 
"larke.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  anything 
Hd  come  of  it ;  for  the  one  tangible  feature  of  the 
iiscussion  was  a  hankering  after  individualism.  These 
gentlemen  are  opposed  to  municipalities  undertaking 
inything  in  the  shape  of  house-building.  Sir  Edward 
"larke  laid  down  emphatically  that  he  did  not  include 
'the  provision  of  housing"  in  the  legitimate  sphere 
»f  municipal  trading.  When  everyone  else  is 
wishing  the  local  authorities  to  do  more  in  the  way 
>f  "the  provision  of  housing",  these  Moderate 
•eople  are  for  preventing  them  from  doing  any- 
hing  at  all  in  that  direction. 

Two  specimens  will  show  the  quality  of  the  argu- 
nents  addressed  to  this  conference.  First,  Mr. 
Vhitmore.  "As  long  as  they  could  keep  private 
nterprise  working  well  they  should  do  so,  but  they 
nust  not  declare  that  all  municipal  enterprise  was 
lad."  What  wisdom  !  What  research  it  must  have 
evolved  to  arrive  at  so  remarkable  a  conclusion  ! 
'hen  Sir  Edward  Clarke  :— A  municipal  government's 
'  primary  duty  was  to  deal  with  all  those  things  which 
ame  home  to  the  ordinary  convenience  and  ordinary 
fe  of  the  people".  "For  a  municipal  body  to  sell 
iread  would  be  ridiculous  ;  it  was  out  of  all  harmony 
nd  out  of  all  connexion  with  the  purpose  for  which 
hat  municipal  body  was  established."  And  yet  that 
urpose  was  "to  deal  with  all  those  things  which  came 
ome  to  the  ordinary  convenience  and  ordinary  life  of 
he  people  ".  We  should  have  thought  that,  if  there 
,-as  one  thing  in  the  world  which  came  within  that 
efinition,  it  was  bread.  What  on  earth  can  come  home 
3  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people,  if  bread  does  not  ?  We 
re  not  arguing  in  favour  of  municipal  bakeries ;  we 


are  merely  showing  the  sort  of  logic  this  accomplished 
lawyer  thought  good  enough  for  the  London  Municipal 
Society  of  which  he  has  undertaken  the  chairmanship. 
No  wonder  the  Progressives  should  be  perpetual  curates 
of  the  County  Council. 

If  the  deputation  of  Trade  Unionists  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  corn  duty  had  no  better  argu- 
ments against  it  to  lay  before  him  than  they  evolved  in 
their  discussion  of  the  previous  day  at  their  conference 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
very  courteously  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  uninfluenced  by  them.  It  seems  that  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Thome's  weekly  bread  account  is  increased 
by  one  shilling.  This  is  remarkable  because  Mr. 
Steadman  instanced  another  case  where  the  same 
increased  cost  represented  a  supply  of  ninety-six  pounds 
of  bread  per  week  for  a  family.  Trades-unionist  families 
must  run  rather  large  at  this  rate.  Another  argument 
of  Mr.  Steadman's  was  that  every  pound  spent  in  food 
was  taxed  six  shillings  and  three  farthings.  He  based 
this  on  the  taxation  paid  on  food  stuffs  by  co-operative 
societies  amounting  to  ,610,000.  As  six  shillings  is 
roughly  a  third  of  a  pound,  the  turnover  of  the 
co-operative  societies  is  assumed  at  about  ^^5, 000,000. 
Last  week  the  President  of  the  Co-operative  Congress 
stated  that  ;^8o,ooo,ooo  of  trade  had  found  its  way 
through  the  two  thousand  societies  in  existence.  This 
makes  the  taxation  on  food  sixpence  three-farthings  in 
the  pound. 

Could  the  elaborate  figures  laid  before  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  on  Tuesday  in 
his  address  on  sugar  bounties  be  grasped  by  the 
people  of  Germany,  Austria  and  France,  there  would  be 
no  question  about  withdrawal  from  the  Brussels  Agree- 
ment. They  strikingly  illustrate  the  vicious  character 
of  the  bounty  system.  Not  only  do  the  few  grow  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  but  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity they  produce  becomes  practically  prohibitive  to 
the  very  people  who  pay  the  bounties.  In  France 
alone,  under  the  operation  of  the  system,  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  increased  in  fifteen  years  from  272,000  tons 
to  1,040,000  tons.  M.  Guyot  naturally  complained 
that  this  huge  production  instead  of  assisting  the  jam 
and  kindred  industries  in  France  is  exported  to  England 
to  encourage  the  jam  industry  here.  Therefore,  says 
the  free-trader,  we  should  be  duly  grateful,  England 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner.  It  is 
strange  that  this  view  should  be  held  universally  by  the 
liberal  economist.  One  thing  is  certain,  as  M.  Guyot 
pointed  out — the  system  cannot  last  for  ever.  If  free- 
traders were  consistent  they  would  rejoice  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  bounties  "  at  a  time  when  liberal 
political  economy  is  so  much  attacked  ".  In  M.  Guyot's 
view  the  success  of  the  Sugar  Conference  was  "the 
most  important  achievement  of  economic  liberal  policy  " 
for  more  than  forty  years  past. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  gave  last 
week  a  few  interesting  facts  about  an  international 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  birds  useful  to  agri- 
culture which  was  concluded  in  Paris  in  March.  The 
signatories  are  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Greece,  Monaco,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
one  or  two  other  smaller  States.  Italy  was  not  included 
— deplorable  Italy  that  slays  the  song  birds  by  tens  of 
thousands.  In  a  single  Italian  town  not  less  than 
seven  hundredweight  of  migrants  were  put  upon  the 
market  at  one  time  !  By  the  agreement  arrived  at  a 
large  number  of  species,  considered  to  be  beneficial  to 
farmers,  are  unconditionally  protected.  Jays  and 
magpies  —  the  latter  birds  by  the  way  are  gladly 
tolerated  in  many  parts  of  Scandinavia — are  not  in- 
cluded, and  it  is  not  stated  how  the  rook  comes  off.  In 
Germany  Herr  Rovig,  an  ornithologist  of  note,  pub- 
lished a  book  not  long  ago,  giving  the  result  of  his 
investigations  as  to  the  food  of  that  and  other  birds  of 
the  family.  His  verdict,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  was  in 
favour  of  the  bird.  In  this  country  the  question  of 
whether  the  rook  in  the  long  run  aids  the  farmer  has 
never  been  authoritatively  decided.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
Hanbury,  who  is  quietly  doing  such  admirable  work  at 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture,  could  see  his  way  by  and  by 
to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  birds  and  farming. 

University  College  has  once  more  attained  to  the 
leadership  of  the  river  at  Oxford  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  years.  Their  crew  was  a  good  one, 
although  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  head  boats 
of  the  last  few  years,  but  their  chief  fault  was  want  of 
polish  rather  than  want  of  strength  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  render  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
Henley.  The  general  standard  of  rowing  at  Oxford 
was  rather  below  the  average,  but  although  there 
were  no  particularly  good  crews  there  were  not  so 
many  conspicuously  bad  ones  as  usual.  The  lack  of 
leg-drive  which  was  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
University  crew  seems  to  have  spread  itself  over  the 
rest  of  the  University.  Of  those  who  rowed  at  Putney 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Younger  were  both  rowing  well  in 
the  New  College  boat  and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
their  crew  was  bumped.  Mr.  G.  Milburn  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  races  owing  to  an  accident  but  his 
brother  rowed  with  judgment  and  length  as  stroke  of 
the  Lincoln  boat.  Christ  Church,  who  had  been 
coached  by  Mr.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher,  were  the  most 
successful  of  the  Second  Division  crews.  It  does  not 
appear  probable  that  Oxford  will  be  very  strongly 
represented  at  Henley  this  year. 

Who  are  the  people  that  line  the  pavement  by 
Downing  Street,  waiting  there  so  gladly  for  an  hour  or 
more,  so  as  to  get  just  one  short  stare  at  Ministers 
attending  a  Cabinet  ?  We  have  heard  on  very  good 
authority  that  the  folk  that  similarly  line  the  pavement 
of  S.  James's  waiting  to  see  the  gates  of  Marlborough 
House  open  are  composed  largely  of  the  husbands  of 
London  lodging-house  keepers,  husbands  who  live  in 
sordid  ease  through  the  exertions  of  their  wives.  But 
the  people  who  wait  to  see  the  cabs  of  Ministers  belong, 
we  should  say,  to  a  larger  class,  for  it  is  clear  by  the 
account  in  the  papers  that  great  interest  is  felt  some- 
where in  the  order  in  which  Ministers  come  and  go, 
how  they  look  and  dress,  and  so  forth.  "  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  arrived  at  2  p.m.  exactly  :  three  minutes  later 
Mr.  Balfour  looking  sunburnt  drove  up  in  a  hansom." 
Such  are  the  messages  wired  to  newspaper  offices  all 
over  the  country  when  a  Cabinet  meeting  is  held.  One 
horrible  disappointment — so  we  read  in  the  special 
space  reserved  for  late  news — the  watchers  had  the 
other  day.  Out  of  the  cab  instead  of  Mr.  Balfour 
stepped  Mr.  Balfour's  servant. 

The  Bank  return  of  Thursday  disclosed  an  extension 
in  the  market  borrowings  of  ;^2, 626,900  whilst  the 
Treasury  balances  were  _p^828,74o  lower,  other  deposits 
gaining  ^^4, 486,430.  Including  ;^452,ooo  received 
from  abroad  the  coin  and  bullion  rose  ;!^^90o,75o  and 
with  a  reduction  of  ;^82,i45  in  the  active  note 
circulation  the  reserve  stood  at  ;,^24,56i,4i5 — an 
advance  on  last  week's  return  of  ;^983,ooo — and 
the  proportion  at  46*69  per  cent.  The  Funds  have 
steadily  improved,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
premier  security  is  bid  for  at  97  for  cash.  The 
New  South  Wales  Loan  of  ^^3, 000,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  nearly  twelve  times  over  with  a  specially 
large  number  of  small  applications  which  received 
allotment  in  full.  Home  railways  have  not  been  quite 
so  strong  in  view  of  the  dropping  off  in  traffic  returns 
and  American  rails  have  been  quite  neglected  beyond 
marking  the  parity  prices.  The  coalminers'  strike 
has  naturally  affected  the  American  Railroad  market 
adversely  :  on  the  other  hand  Canadian  Pacifies 
advanced,  though  the  tendency  is  feeble.  The  centre 
of  attraction  has  been  the  mining  market  the  South 
African  section  of  which  has  continued  to  show 
great  activity.  The  market  has  now  quite  made  up 
its  mind  that  the  announcement  of  peace  is  imminent 
and  next  week  is  looked  forward  to  with  anticipation. 
Prices  however  were  hardly  maintained  at  their  best. 
The  remaining  markets  have  not  shown  any  special 
feature  although  there  has  been  some  evidence  of 
a  reawakening  in  the  Westralian  section.  Indian 
Sterling  Three  per  Cents,  closed  at  loi^.  Consols 
97,}  (account).  Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February, 
1902). 


PEACE  AND  NO  PEACE. 

IF  Vereeniging  had  known  as  much  about  the 
prospects  of  peace  as  Fleet  Street,  peace  would 
have  been  declared  many  days  since.  The  newspapers 
would  have  had  us  believe  that  peace  was  a  matter  of 
minutes  every  day  for  the  last  week.  And  the  journalistic 
climax  was  reached  when  the  "  Daily  News  "  gravely 
told  its  readers  that,  if  peace  were  not  concluded,  they 
must  hold  the  Government,  that  had  induced  them  to 
believe  in  it,  responsible  for  the  public  disappoint- 
ment. Presumably  conscientious  Radicals  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  ; 
otherwise  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  they  failed 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  his  "  hopeful  but 
not  sanguine ".  In  short  the  daily  papers,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  "Times",  have  combined  to  keep 
the  public  in  a  state  of  fictitious  and  unnecessary  excite- 
ment. To  assume  that  the  responsible  conductors  of 
these  journals  themselves  suffered  from  the  feverish 
impatience  with  which  they  have  striven  to  afflict  their 
readers  would  involve  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
intelligence.  A  moment's  reflection — and  we  presume 
that  even  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  has  some 
moments  in  which  he  can  reflect — would  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  him,  or  any  other  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  that  a  declaration  of  peace,  though  not 
absolutely  impossible,  was  highly  improbable  at  any 
time  up  to  the  present.  Yet  for  a  week  at  least  before 
Mr.  Balfour's  statement  one  or  other  of  the  daily 
journals  has  cajoled  its  readers  with  the  belief  that  an 
announcement  of  peace  might  be  expected  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  grotesque  inventions  of  detail,  the  wild 
canards,  cannot  be  attributed  to  disordered  or  afflicted  , 
brains.  They  must  be  assigned  to  another  cause,  j 
That  cause  is  (politely)  a  highly  developed  commercial  < 
instinct,  or  quite  bluntly  a  desire  to  increase  the  sales 
of  their  respective  papers. 

It  is  doubtfully  good  business.  The  papers  gain  no 
doubt  for  the  moment  by  the  exhibition  of  such  jour-  ■ 
nalistic  freaks  in  their  columns ;  but  they  lose  in  I 
reputation.  The  very  man  in  the  street,  by  reference  | 
to  whom  these  journalists  are  accustomed  to  measure  \ 
their  own  superiority,  could  have  told  them  that 
many  of  their  statements  were  absurd.  Was  it 
likely,  for  example,  that  the  Government  would 
make  a  statement  on  Monday  last,  when  the 
Boer  representatives  had  not  as  yet  returned  from 
Pretoria  with  Lord  Milner's  consolatory  explanations 
to  the  commando  delegates  at  Vereeniging?  But  if 
we  are  not  mistaken  one  evening  paper  at  least  ex- 
hibited a  promise  of  a  Ministerial  announcement  as  a 
bait  for  pennies.  Was  it  likely,  again,  that  a  decision 
which  involved  financial  considerations  of  the  highest 
significance,  would  have  been  founded  on  so  narrow  a 
basis  that  the  Vereeniging  "yes"  could  upset  it? 
Unless  the  corn  duty  canard  was  a  fiction  deliberately 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  party  politics,  it  was  as 
inconceivably  absurd  as  the  hour-to-hour  promise  of  an 
announcement  of  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  nature  of  the  communications 
which  have  been  passing  between  the  British  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Boer  representatives  is  such  that  a  more 
speedy  conclusion  could  only  have  been  reached  in  one 
event— a  flat  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  submit 
to  the  conditions  which  Lord  Milner  was  authorised  to 
explain  to  them.  What  has  made  the  process  of 
negotiation  so  lengthy  is  the  necessity  for  allowing 
the  Boer  mind  sufficient  time  to  grow  familiar  with 
circumstances  which,  though  perfectly  plain  to  us,  are 
startlingly  novel  to  them.  To  us  it  seems  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Boer,  having  given  ,up  his  claim  for 
independence,  should  disarm  himself  and  adopt 
English  as  the  official  language.  Not  so  to  the  Boer. 
To  him  the  mere  fact  that  the  British  Government 
displays  a  desire  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  remain- 
ing commandos  by  peaceable  means  is  a  sign  of 
military  weakness,  and  as  such  a  prima  facie  ground  for 
diplomatic  haggling.  What  the  Boer  wants  is  to 
surrender  now  on  such  terms  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  conflict  at  some  future 
date  with  better  prospects  of  success.  What  the 
British  Government,  or  Lord  Milner,  has  had  to  do 
is  to  convince  him  that  if  he  surrenders  at  all,  he  must 
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surrender  under  conditions  which  will  make  this 
renewal  of  the  conflict  absolutely  impossible,  so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  avail.  The  differences,  therefore, 
of  opinion  which  have  protracted  the  negotiations  are 
differences  which  could  only  be  brought  home  in  a 
practical  and  concrete  form  to  the  Boer  mind  at  the 
last  moment.  With  the  record  of  British  policy  in 
South  Africa  before  us  it  is  not  strange  that,  even  at 
this  last  moment,  the  Boer  should  be  reluctant  to  believe 
that  a  British  Government  will  refuse  to  barter  the 
prospect  of  an  enduring  settlement  for  a  momentary 
convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  of 
these  diff'erences  has  thrown  an  irksome  responsibility 
upon  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  In  the  face  of  the 
natural  and  genuine  desire  of  the  nation  to  conclude  a 
burdensome  and  distasteful  task,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  say  that  any  one  point  of  diff'erence, 
standing  singly,  should  bar  the  way  to  peace.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assume  this 
irksome  responsibility.  They  must  fearlessly  apply 
Lord  Milner's  test  of  "  never  again  "  to  every  request 
of  the  Boer  representatives.  If  their  firmness  produces 
a  "  No  "  from  the  commando  delegates,  there  will  be 
a  feeling  of  chagrin  no  doubt  ;  but  this  feeling  will 
soon  give  place  to  one  of  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion. Compared  with  the  assurance  that  we  have 
a  Government  which  can  be  trusted  with  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  the  acquiescence  or  refusal  of 
the  commando  delegates  is  a  trivial  matter.  If  they 
determine  to  lay  down  their  arms,  well  and  good.  The 
Government  will  have  the  satisfaction  on  Monday,  or 
at  any  rate  early  next  week,  of  making  a  pleasing 
announcement  to  the  nation.  If  they  refuse,  the 
army,  schooled  and  disciplined  by  two  years  of 
action  in  the  field,  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  and 
rested  by  a  month  of  virtual  armistice,  will  quickly 
reduce  the  recalcitrant  commandoes  to  ineff"ectiveness. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  work  of  political  and  industrial 
reconstruction  will  proceed  at  somewhat  greater  cost  to 
the  nation,  but  otherwise  no  less  surely  to  its  appointed 
goal.  That  goal  is  the  physical  regeneration  of  South 
Africa  by  irrigation,  and  its  political  regeneration  by 
the  settlement  on  the  land  of  a  preponderant  British 
population  side  by  side  with  the  Boers. 


THE  GILDED  WEATHER-VANE. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY  the  other  day  described  Mr.  F. 
J—'  Carruthers  Gould,  the  delightful  cartoonist  of  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  ",  as  the  most  valuable  remain- 
ing asset  of  the  Opposition.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
say,  however,  that  after  all  Lord  Rosebery  himself  was 
its  chief  asset.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  glamour 
which  he  has  at  the  present  time  for  the  public  and  for 
many  of  the  politicians.  To  point  the  finger  of  truth 
at  his  past  seems  futile.  It  is  true — we  never  heard  a 
single  soul  deny  it — that  he  was,  when  in  power,  a 
phantom  of  a  premier,  embarrassed  all  the  while, 
latterly  longing  for  his  release  as  intensely  as 
Tithonus.  What  does  the  average  man,  and  here  it 
is  the  average  man  we  have  to  take  account  of, 
remember  about  that  period  of  uneasy  office  ?  He 
remembers  that  the  predominant  partner  speech  was 
made  about  the  beginning  of  it,  that  at  the  end 
there  was  a  tiff"  over  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury  sent  his  private  secretary  for  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  keys  of  office.  So  much  for 
what  is  commonly  remembered  of  the  part  played  by  Lord 
Rosebery.  The  administration  of  course  will  always 
be  remembered  for  the  death  duties  scheme :  that 
scheme  was  carried  through  with  a  high  hand  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Lord  Rosebery  never  having  the 
least  "  look  in  ".  It  seems  no  less  futile  to  point  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  immediate  past  ;  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  splendid  promise  and  his  small  performance, 
between  his  inspiring  talk  about  spade  work  and  his 
dispiritmg  abstention  from  anything  of  the  sort.  His 
public  and  his  party  will  take  no  account  of  anything  of 
the  kmd.  They  are  resolved  to  be  fascinated  by  him,  to 
wait  upon  his  least  word.  Provided  he  make  enough 
brilliant  speeches— and,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  they  are 
very  brilliant— and  is  always  on  the  point  of  consenting. 


without  actually  ever  consenting,  to  lead  his  party.  Lord 
Rosebery  seems  safe  of  the  ear  and  favour  ot  his  public. 
There  are  two  politicians  who  at  present  have  the 
fancy  of  the  people,  one  Lord  Rosebery  the  other  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  two  men 
diff'ering  more  widely  in  style,  in  character  :  it  might 
be  supposed  that  men  who  desired  Lord  Rosebery  could 
not  possibly  have  any  liking  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  yet 
we  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  supporters  of  the  one 
are  by  no  means  of  a  widely  different  type  or  class 
from  the  bulk  of  the  supporters  of  the  other.  The 
two  divide  the  man  in  the  street  between  them  :  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  him.  To  judge  by  the  talk  about 
efficiency — the  parrot  word  efficiency  ! — about  a  busi- 
ness nation  wanting  its  affairs  to  be  carried  out  by 
business  men  and  not  by  scholars  and  beautiful  talkers 
and  old  families.  Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  have  but  a 
small  following.  You  certainly  could  not  describe  him 
as  a  plain  business  man  any  more  than  you  could,  say, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  truth  is  this 
business  test,  though  it  may  appeal  to  the  merchant  in 
the  City,  will  never  go  far  by  itself  to  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  man  in  the  street. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  fascination  which  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  gilded  weather-vane  of  politics,  has  for  the  masses, 
let  him  glance  at  the  recent  utterances  of  certain  politi- 
cians :  it  needs  no  Rochefoucauld  to  remind  us  that 
the  adulation  by  Liberal  underlings  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  in  the  country  :  or 
let  him  see  what  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  it  would 
be  rude  to  class  among  the  small  fry  think.  Take  the 
occasion  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  dinner  a  week  or 
so  since.  Did  not  Lord  Carrington  talk  about  the 
evening  being  *'  epoch-making  "  ?  Did  not  Mr.  George 
Lambert  describe  the  result  of  the  Chesterfield  speech 
as  "  stupendous  ",  and  remind  his  hearers  that  when 
Lord  Rosebery  was  in  office  there  was  no  bloody  and 
costly  war  in  South  Africa  ?  All  this  "  buttering  "  must 
have  been  a  grateful  emollient  to  one  smarting  from 
the  abrasions  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brickbats, 
which  Lord  Rosebery  so  pathetically  described  as 
hurtling  about  his  head  when  he  recanted  his  Home 
Rule  heresies.  National  Liberal  butter  !  What  delicate 
fare  !  Nor  are  Lord  Carrington  and  Mr.  Lambert  the  only 
Liberals  who  of  late  have  been  full  of  profession  of  joy 
in  what  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  and  is  going  to  do. 
Indeed  during  the  past  week  members  of  the  party, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  pro-Boers 
and  Little  Englanders  and  still  Home  Rulers,  have 
been  hastening  to  even  their  brethren  who  were  at  the 
National  Liberal  dinner.  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  is  reported 
by  the  "  Daily  Mail "  as  saying  "  Lord  Rosebery  is  the 
only  picturesque  figure  we  have  ...  if  he  wants  the 
Premiership  he  may  have  it  as  soon  as  he  takes  the 
field  with  a  definite  programme  based  on  the  speech  of 
Friday ".  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  miners'  representative, 
finds  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches  "capital"  and  his 
charm  of  personality  "  irresistible  ".  Mr.  Edmund 
Robertson  M.P.  says:  "I  think  the  speech  all  to 
the  good.  I  go  with  the  accepted  leader  whoever  he 
be ".  We  are  not  quite  sure  by  the  way  whether 
the  latter  sentence  reveals  a  distinct  sense  of  humour  or 
no  sense  of  humour  at  all :  it  is  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  non-committal  with  his  '*  I  should  certainly 
back  Lord  Rosebery  if  he  were  leader  of  the  party, 
because  I  go  with  the  party  "  ;  but  even  he  cannot  hide 
his  admiration  for  the  possible  leader  who  has  just  said 
in  so  many  words  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
Ireland  Home  Rule  now  that  the  Unionists  have  given 
her  Local  Government ;  who,  if  he  believes  in  anything 
in  the  world,  believes  in  Imperialism.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
finds  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches  "  first  rate  "  ;  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  is  always  cheered  by  the  Nation- 
alists when  he  rises  to  speak  on  the  war,  who  only 
scourges  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  when  that 
statesman  fails  to  preach  Little  Englandism  with 
sufficient  fervour— he  too  is  among  those  who  cannot 
aff"ord  apparently  to  be  quite  out  of  the  Rosebery  ring. 
Indeed  those  Liberals  who  do  not  want  Lord  Rosebery 
— we  assume  there  are  such,  though  at  the  moment 
they  are  fearful  of  putting  themselves  forward  —  can 
only  look  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  any  assistance  : 
and — like  the  disillusioned  missionary  and  his  solitary. 
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ancient  convert — they  are  possibly  not  always  so  sure 
of  him. 

The  worship  of  the  gilded  weather-vane  by  Liberals, 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  one  and  all,  high  and 
low,  look  up  to  take  note  of  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  veering,  is  certainly  humorous.  Liberals  will  not 
grudge  their  opponents  a  laugh  over  it,  since  many 
of  them,  who  follow  the  fashion,  yet  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  it.  But  unhappily  it  is  very  far  from  being 
only  a  topic  for  merriment.  We  have  admitted  that 
Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  us  the  chief  asset  of  the  Oppo- 
sition at  the  moment :  but  we  have  never  said  that  the 
asset  was  good  :  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  party 
were  completely  beggared  and  passed  through  the  court 
without  being  able  to  offer  a  penny  in  the  pound.  Then 
presently  there  would  be  a  real  chance  of  what  Lord  Rose- 
bery himself  hankers  after,  the  clean  slate  and  the  fresh 
start.  We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  para- 
graphs about  a  great  "  Liberal  rally"  which  are  being 
sown  in  the  newspapers  just  now.  Chesterfield  did 
not  rally  the  party  and  the  Leeds  meeting  last  night 
was  altogether  a  smaller  affair.  What  is  going  on, 
what  is  being  carefully  engineered  cannot  be  called  a 
rally.  But  a  serious  attempt  is  without  doubt  being 
made  to  fix  up  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  between  the 
Imperialist  and  the  non-Imperialist  sections  of  the 
Opposition,  between  those  who  say  that  the  South 
African  War  is  a  just  war  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned artd  those  who  call  it  an  iniquitous  war.  The 
Liberal  Imperialists  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  while  the  pro-Boer  and  old  Radical  wing  and  the 
Liberal  Centre  see  how  they  lose  in  popularity  by 
dissociating  themselves  from  the  one  supremely  popular 
figure  on  the  Liberal  side.  We  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be  long  lived, 
if — as  really  seems  not  so  unlikely  now  that  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  appearing  on  the  same  plat- 
form— it  should  be  effected.  The  fact  that  the  war 
will  probably  be  over  soon  may  tell  in  favour  of  a 
reunion,  but  foreign  and  colonial  questions  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  there  is  Home  Rule,  which  Lord 
Rosebery  will  certainly  never  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  whilst  the  country  is  of  its  present  mind.  Lord 
Rosebery  as  the  weather-vane  is  always  in  perfect  work- 
ing condition.  He  responds  infallibly  to  the  least  breath 
of  popular  feeling  ;  but  it  must  be  left  to  him  to 
determine  what  really  is  popular  feeling ;  and  we 
feel  pretty  sure  that  none  of  his  colleagues  will 
induce  him  ever  to  point  in  the  direction  of  Little 
Englandism  or  Home  Rule.  How  then  can  there 
be  any  reality,  any  good  to  the  country,  which  un- 
doubtedly needs  and  presently  will  need  more  a  united 
and  vigorous  Opposition,  in  such  a  sham  compromise 
and  such  a  skin-deep  friendship  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Liberals  as  is  now  being  attempted  ?  If 
effected  it  can  only  postpone  the  revival  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  A  prominent  Liberal  member,  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  so  elated,  it 
is  announced,  at  the  prospects  of  a  compromise  between 
the  two  wings  that  he  is  going  about  declaring  We 
shall  be  in  office  again  in  two  years  from  now".  Evi- 
dently it  is  possible  to  be  twenty  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  learn  nothing  of  politics. 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  find  how  nearly  complete  are  the 
figures  of  the  "Church's  Year-book",  for  these 
figures  are  useful  in  helping  to  a  right  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  faith  and  unfaith.  This  year 
reports  have  been  received  from.  98  per  cent,  of  the 
beneficed  clergy,  only  128  out  of  13,766  having  failed 
to  supply  the  information  asked  for.  Even  this  small 
percentage  of  failure  ought  not  to  be.  The  clergy  are 
trustees  of  certain  public  information  which  they  are 
bound  to  keep  in  such  order  that  it  is  accessible  to  all 
who  have  a  right  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
their  personal  will  or  leisure,  but  a  plain  duty. 

The  most  serious  fact  in  the  Report  is  the  accelerated 
decline  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  The  numbers 
have  been  almost  steadily  diminishing  since  1895.  The 
average  loss  per  annum  for  the  succeeding  five  years 


was  59 :  last  year  the  ordinations  were  fewer  by  81 
than  in  the  year  before.  Thirteen  dioceses  had  less  than 
ten  candidates  each,  while  Hereford  and  Sodor  and 
Man  had  only  one.  At  the  same  time  the  population 
steadily  increases.  Every  week  a  good-sized  town  is 
added.  The  race  for  wealth  grows  faster  and  faster, 
the  thirst  for  excitement  more  unreasoning,  the  disregard 
of  external  helps  to  godly  living  more  unrebuked.  It 
is  not  a  time  when  the  nation  can  regard  with  uncon- 
cern the  prospects  of  an  enfeebled  Church. 

The  disturbing  influence  of  a  destructive  higher 
criticism,  the  inadequate  income  and  remote  prospect 
of  promotion,  a  wave  of  general  indifference  to  religion, 
the  excesses  of  extremists  and  the  spirit  of  controversy 
are  all  given  as  causes  which  are  deterring  men  from 
seeking  ordination.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any  one  of 
them  that  ought  to  prevail.  Not  all  higher  criticism  is 
destructive  ;  indeed  that  criticism  has  strengthened  the 
foundations  of  many  a  cherished  belief.  If  there  be  a 
wave  of  irreligion,  it  will  pass,  as  others  have  passed. 
We  are  certainly  not  in  so  bad  a  way  as  when  Bishop 
Butler  refused  the  Primacy  because  he  thought  it  too 
late  to  save  the  Church,  or  when  Montesquieu  re- 
marked on  his  visit  to  England  "  in  the  higher  circles 
everyone  laughs  if  one  talks  of  religion The 
spirit  of  controversy  has  not  yet  torn  the  Church 
as  it  did  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  may  leave  the  truth 
stronger  and  more  defined,  as  it  certainly  did  then.  The 
call  to  the  ministry  is  confessedly  not  a  call  to  riches  or 
to  ease,  but  such  a  call  has  never  been  the  strongest,  nor 
has  it  appealed  to  the  best.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  say  to  the  man  of  good  parts  and  education  : 
see  if  there  is  any  sphere  in  which  you  can  do  better 
with  your  life  than  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  you  can  be  a  man  among  men  and 
challenge  the  best  in  everything  that  is  worthy  of  man- 
hood, and  at  the  same  time  be  a  Priest  and  a  Prophet 
of  God.  There  you  have  a  wide  field  for  every  talent, 
you  have  opportunities,  unsurpassed  in  any  career  in 
the  world,  of  helping,  without  intrusion,  the  sorrows  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  It  is  a  hard  life  often,  but  it  is 
free,  happy,  expansive  always.  That  is  a  fair  way  of 
putting  the  case,  and  if  put  by  trusted  men  it  should 
move  the  youth  of  England  not  less  than  Garibaldi's 
appeal  moved  the  youth  of  Italy:  "  Men  of  Italy",  he 
said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  cold  and  hunger 
and  wounds  and  death — let  him  who  loves  his  country 
follow  me  ". 

But  sacrifice  must  not  be  asked  of  the  clergy  only. 
The  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  religion  in  the 
country  is  a  question  as  vital  to  the  layman  as  to  the 
cleric.  The  nation  profits  solidly  by  the  work  of  every 
village  parson.  Bishop  Creighton  in  his  opening 
words  to  the  Church  Congress  in  London  said  that 
the  churches'  great  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
stability  of  the  commonwealth  was  character.  No 
tables  can  be  compiled  that  would  show  the  extent  of 
the  State's  indebtedness,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  how  many  of  the  men  who  have  influenced  our 
times  had  their  early  training  in  an  English  parsonage. 
One  thinks  at  once  of  Cecil  Rhodes  :  but  if  the  inquiry 
were  pursued,  the  list  would  be  long  enough  to  show 
that  the  discipline,  the  self-control,  the  simple  living, 
the  effort  for  the  well-being  of  others — to  say  nothing 
of  the  religion — which,  cheap  sneers  notwithstanding, 
commonly  form  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  vicarage 
children  are  brought  up,  often  result  in  the  type  of 
character  which  bears  the  burdens  and  wins  the  victories 
whether  of  the  forum  or  of  the  camp.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  centre  of  high  thinking  and  Christian  living  in 
every  hamlet  in  the  land.  The  parochial  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  secured  this  for  centuries. 
There  seems  no  possibility  of  it  being  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

Yet  what  is  the  country  doing  to  ensure  it  ?  What 
sacrifices  are  the  laity  prepared  to  make  ?  The  ancient 
endowments  of  the  Church  tell  of  the  farsighted  de- 
votion of  our  forefathers :  but  their  children  have 
forgotten  the  lesson  and  are  content  to  enjoy  what 
others  will  soon  ask  for  in  vain.  The  whole  sum 
raised  last  year  in  church  collections  and  Easter 
off'erings  to  help  the  stipends  of  incumbents  was  under 
50,000.    Yet  the  average  net  value  of  livings  in  the 
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Church  of  England  is  barely  ;!£"248per  annum,  and  6,200 
of  the  total  14,242  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
;^i40.  The  diocesan  organisations  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  benefices  are  pitifully  small.  Only  seven  of  them, 
Vork,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Llandaff,  Peterborough,  S.  David's, 
and  Worcester,  are  able  to  distribute  as  much  as  ;!{^i,ooo 
in  one  year.  The  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund  started 
with  high  hopes  and  encouraging  auspices.  It  was  to 
be  a  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  whole  Church  to  Queen 
Victoria  who  herself  gave  p^i,ooo  to  its  funds.  Both 
:he  archbishops  and  all  the  bishops  are  its  patrons,  and 
^'et  the  total  contributed  to  the  central  fund  for  igoi 
cvas  _;^9,2o8  !  Whatever  table  in  the  Year  Book  we 
:onsult  the  same  conclusion  is  inevitable,  not  that 
Churchmen  are  illiberal,  for  they  gave  over  six  millions 
n  charities  last  year,  but  that  they  have  failed  to  grasp, 
irst,  that  the  failure  of  men  qualified  for  Holy  Orders 
s  at  this  moment  a  serious  peril  to  the  cause  of  religion 
n  the  country,  second,  that  the  failure  is  partly  due  to 
heir  unwillingness  to  share,  in  some  small  measure,  the 
;elf-denial  which  they  demand  from  their  clergy. 

Three  things  must  be  done,  (i)  Every  Churchman 
nust  support  some  fund  which  aims  at  enabling  the 
;lergy  to  live  decently.  It  is  not  well  that  the  parson's 
:hildren  should  be  educated  at  the  Board  School,  his 
vife  ill-clad  and  pale  with  anxiety,  and  he  himself 
usting  to  decay  because  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  book. 
2)  Larger  help  must  be  given  to  poor  men  to  meet  the 
;xpenses  of  education  for  Holy  Orders.  The  expense 
:annot  wisely  be  curtailed.  As  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
ecently  pointed  out,  elementary  schoolmasters  are 
verywhere  seeking  a  degree,  and  it  will  be  disastrous 
or  the  schoolmaster  to  be  the  University  man  and  the 
icar  the  illiterate.  Perhaps  after  all  there  is  less  difficulty 
rom  lack  of  men  than  lack  of  money  to  train  them.  Few 
if  the  country  clergy  can  afford  to  send  their  sons  to 
)xford  or  Cambridge  now.  Among  those  sons  are 
lany  intellectually  and  personally  fit  for  Holy  Orders, 
'hey  are  not  less  gentlemen  because  they  are  poor. 
)annot  the  Church  laity  find  the  money  to  secure  these 
len  for  the  Church's  work  ?  (3)  Parents  must  inspire 
heir  sons  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  privilege  of 
he  vocation  of  Holy  Orders.  Seeing  that  the  old 
ublic  schools  are  Church  foundations,  masters  might  do 
he  same,  using,  of  course,  due  discretion.  Home  and 
chool  influence — not  pressure — count  for  very  much  in 
man's  choice  of  his  career.  Let  him  grow  up  with 
le  idea  that  the  Anglican  ministry  is  an  ambition  for 
le  best,  a  career  full  of  noble  possibilities  for  himself, 
nd  of  unequalled  opportunities  for  helping  his  fellows, 
nd  the  present  peril  will  soon  pass. 


THE  TEACHERS'  MEMBERS. 

F  it  is  desired  to  see  how  speeches  can  be  made  by 
representatives  of  teachers  which  have  as  little 
ital  relation  to  the  human  aspect  of  education  as  dried 
otanical  specimens  have  to  the  abounding  life  of  plants, 
jference  should  be  made  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
lacnamara,  Mr.  Yoxall,  and  Mr.  Gray  on  the  education 
stimates  last  Monday.  As  is  usual  with  the  speeches 
f  these  so-called  experts,  they  consisted  largely 
f  references  to  figures  which  prove  nothing,  and 
raise  of  systems  of  administration  which  implies 
othing  more  than  the  speakers'  personal  prejudices 
nd  devotion  to  machinery  with  whose  working 
ley  have  long  been  familiar.  It  is  an  attachment 
s  unreasonable  as  that  of  the  old  workman  who 
refers  to  the  best  modern  instruments  the  old  tools 
?hich  he  has  long  been  accustomed  to  handle.  Take 
)r  example  the  talk  about  the  evening  schools  which 
ir  John  Gorst  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  sup- 
ress.  A  great  parade  was  made  of  statistics  to  show 
lat  the  attendance  in  these  schools  has  decreased 
ince  the  new  minute  on  education  made  necessary  by 
le  Cockerton  judgment.  Without  insisting  on  the 
vident  fact  that  these  figures  cannot  be  accepted  until 
reasonable  period  has  been  allowed  for  the  full  effect 
f  the  change  to  be  seen,  this  statistical  argument 
javes  the  most  obvious  considerations  out  of  account. 
Vhat  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  sug- 
ested,  that  if  there  are  fewer  pupils  on  the  rolls, 


the  diminution  is  due  to  the  schools  being  now  moro 
places  to  learn  in  than  places  of  amusement  ? 

It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  accept  Sir  John  Gorst's 
authority  than  Mr.  Macnamara's  figures.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  informed  by  inspectors  that  the 
amount  of  attendance  has  actually  increased,  and  that 
there  has  been  very  much  more  solid  work  done  in  the 
schools.  But  at  any  rate  instead  of  there  being  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  schools  open  there  has 
been  an  increase,  and  the  very  natural  question  occurs, 
what  can  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  minute  of  July 
have  to  do  with  the  alleged  decrease  of  pupils  ?  The 
animus  of  these  teacher  representatives  is  quite  plain. 
In  their  eyes  the  education  controversy  is  a  fight 
between  elementary  teachers  [and  secondary  teachers,  a 
question  of  elementary  school  prerogatives  against  the 
claims  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education.  Only  this  professional  jealousy 
could  have  led  Mr.  Yoxall  to  describe  Sir  John  Gorst  in 
terms  not  less  false  than  insolent  as  only  looking 
and  talking  like  a  Minister  of  Education  and  not  being 
one  in  fact.  The  animus,  rancour,  and  personal  animosity 
under-lying  such  a  statement  vitiates  the  whole  point 
of  view  from  which  persons  like  Mr.  Yoxall  consider 
the  education  question.  They  are  not  able  to  see  with 
Sir  John  Gorst  that  the  whole  object  of  our  Acts  of 
Parliament,  of  all  the  Lords  President  of  the  Council, 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  of  all  the  secretaries  and  officers 
and  clerks,  of  our  local  authorities,[and  taxes  and  rates, 
is  to  put  thirty  or  forty  children  into  a  room  with 
a  competent  teacher.  It  would  appear  according 
to  them  to  be  the  glorification  of  the  elemen- 
tary teacher  as  a  professional  man,  not  the  im- 
provement of  his  capacity  for  teaching.  Sir  John 
Gorst's  demonstration  of  the  fatal  absurdity  of  the  pupil 
teacher  system  is  only  faintly  echoed  for  mere  propriety's 
sake  by  Mr.  Yoxall.  His  denunciations  are  reserved 
for  an  Order  in  Council  which  schedules  elementary 
teachers  in  column  A  instead  of  admitting  them 
into  column  B.  We  do  not  say  that  the  status 
and  pecuniary  comfort  of  elementary  teachers  are 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  education.  They  are  far 
from  that,  and  are  in  fact  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  have  to  be  settled.  But 
they  may  be  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the 
suspicion  that,  saving  only  the  professional  importance  of 
the  teacher,  they  are  the  most  serious  in  the  whole  realm 
of  education.  That  was  too  much  the  way  of  the  school- 
master experts  in  their  latest  attack  on  Sir  John  Gorst. 
It  is  a  shortsighted  view,  for  the  ultimate  status  and 
rights  of  the  teacher  must  depend  on  the  class  of 
persons  who  enter  the  profession,  and  their  efficiency 
as  teachers. 

If  it  were  not  an  easier  cut  to  popularity  with  the[class 
whom  they  represent  to  dilate  on  routine  professional 
grievances,  they  would  embrace  eagerly  the  opportunity 
of  supporting  a  Bill  which  makes  the  proper  training 
of  teachers  a  legal  possibility  as  it  is  an  educational 
necessity.  But  these  representative  teachers  can  see 
nothing  in  Sir  John  Gorst's  severe  exposition  of  the 
initial  vice  of  our  educational  system  but  a  desire  to 
sneer  at  and  wound  the  feelings  of  very  worthy  people. 
They  defend  the  pupil-teachers'  centres,  though  these 
cramming  institutions  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
educational,  being  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  a 
class  of  persons  who  make  a  business  of  imperfectly 
teaching  boys  and  girls  very  imperfectlyt  prepared  to 
receive  their  tuition.  Mr.  Gray  and  his  friends  are 
totally  unreasonable  in  this  matter.  They  want  the 
Government  to  declare  a  cut-and-dried  policy.  This  is 
impossible,  and  the  Government  can  only  deal  with  the 
difficulty  as  part  of  their  general  scheme  of  education 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  new  Bill.  It  is  not  to  be 
desired  that  Mr.  Gray  should  be  able  to  get  any 
statement  from  the  Government  as  to  what  its  policy 
would  be  until  the  new  Bill  is  in  operation.  If  he 
could,  there  would  be  much  less  hope  of  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  pupil-teacher  problem.  Mr.  Gray 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  any  well- 
organised  secondary  school  to  adapt  its  arrangements 
to  take  in  the  pupil-teachers.  Sir  John  Gorst  showed 
that  it  could  and  had  been  done  in  Wales  with 
success.  It  is  the  weakness  of  many  supposed  educa- 
tion experts  that  they  long  for  uniform  schemes.  The 
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merit  of  the  Education  Bill  is  that  it  contemplates  the 
action  of  the  local  authorities,  and  this  presupposes 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  local  wants  and  circum- 
stances. In  this  matter  as  in  others  Sir  John  Gorst's 
view  that  the  local  authorities  would  solve  the  problem 
In  their  own  way,  without  Acts  of  Parliament  or  the 
regulations  of  a  Government  department,  is  a  corollary 
of  the  general  idea  which  has  given  form  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Education  Bill. 


COMEDY  AT  THE  FRANgAISE. 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  accustomed  to  the  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  dramas 
of  every  description,  still  we  continue  to  marvel  at 
this  most  surprising  of  cities,  this  most  amazing  of 
peoples.  Years  of  it — but  not  blase  !  And  that  we 
announce  right  blithely  :  hope  moreover  that,  if 
ever  we  reach  the  state  of  superannuation,  we  shall 
yet  have  our  dear  Paris  as  domicile,  have  reason  and 
capacity  to  marvel.  One  event  upon  another.  So 
much  so  that  a  lull  looks  ominous  :  sets  one  speculating 
as  to  what  surprise  is  in  preparation.  Few  lulls, 
however.  Even  in  the  empty  season  some  private 
incident  turns  a  hundred  tempers,  creates  Irremedi- 
able confusion.  What  about  the  "  Affaire  des 
Faux-Cols  ",  a  domestic  matter  ?  Collars — no  more  ! 
Only  three  collars,  the  property  of  M.  Alexandre 
Bignon,  but  somehow  mislaid  by  the  washerwoman. 
In  exchange  came  three  other  collars  —  but  M. 
Bignon  returned  them.  A  few  days  later  came 
three  new  collars — but  M.  Bignon  refused  them.  Then, 
correspondence,  interviews  ;  ultimately,  a  fourth  con- 
tingent of  collars.  And  M.  Bignon  flushed.  And  M. 
Bignon  stormed.  And,  at  last,  when  M.  Bignon — 
momentarily  collarless — put  on  one  of  the  three  collars, 
the  washerwoman  appeared  to  claim  them  :  Insisted 
that  they  had  been  delivered  by  mistake  :  called  upon 
M.  Bignon  to  return  them  to  their  rightful  owner,  who 
had  vehemently  protested  that  he  would  wear  no  others. 
But  now  M.  Bignon  clung  to  these  collars,  and,  from 
the  staircase,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  announced  that 
nothing  In  the  world  would  Induce  him  to  part  with 
them.  Hysterics,  threats.  Grocer,  butcher,  stationer, 
charbonnler,  servant,  concierge — all  took  sides  about 
the  collars.  The  thing  was  hotly  discussed  in  four 
entire  streets.  Passers-by  glanced  curiously  at  the 
washerwoman's  laundry  as  they  had  glanced  at  Fort 
Chabrol.  In  local  cafds,  M.  Alexandre  Bignon  held 
forth,  and  M.  Alexandre  BIgnon's  friends  argued  with 
M.  Alexandre  Bignon's  enemies.  Also,  M.  Alexandre 
Bignon  was  pointed  out  as  "  I'homme  aux  cols  ".  Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  gamins  of  the  district  cried 
"  VoIlA  Bignon  ". 

But  we  have  wandered.  Our  theme  could  be  Bignon, 
Bignon  only — for  the  "Affaire  des  Faux-Cols"  de- 
veloped Into  a  veritable  tragedy.  Let  us  leave  Bignon 
in  his  caf^,  ere  his  son  fought  a  duel  on  his  behalf. 
August,  we  think,  was  the  month — but  we  could  not 
vouch  for  that.  In  truth,  we  have  got  to  disregard 
dates,  our  diary.  Diaries,  as  we  know  them,  serve 
little  or  no  purpose  In  Paris.  Should  you  wish  to  keep 
a  faithful  record  of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  city— 
either  for  your  own  enjoyment  in  after  years  or  for 
the  benefit  of  others- — no  Day  Book  will  suffice 
...  An  Hour  Book  or  better  still  a  Minutes  Book  Is 
necessary.  We,  for  our  part,  should  prefer  a  Seconds 
Book — in  many  volumes.  Unhesitatingly,  a  Seconds 
Book.  For  had  we  been  equipped  with  one  some 
eighteen  months  ago  we  should  now  possess  a  stirring 
journal  to  remind  us  of  the  first  rebellion  of  the  come- 
dians, tragedians,  their  sisters,  the  concierge,  the 
servants  of  the  Fran(;-aise.  The  first  rebellion.  Of 
all  rebellions,  the  gayest,  the  most  bewildering.  A 
comedian  is  always  a  comedian.  But  out  of  business 
hours  a  tragedian  has  his  changes  ;  he — unconsciously, 
of  course— Is  often  comic.  Take  Mounet-Sully,  The 
Superb  !  For  quite  eighteen  months  that  veritable 
artist  has  assumed  a  mysterious  expression.  He 
broods.  He  is  unapproachable.  All  inquiries  he  meets 
with  the  reply,  "  I  may  say  nothing".  Say  .  .  .  what? 
There's  the  rub.  No  one  at  the  Fran<,aise  can  say  any- 
thing :  at  least  say  anything  that  Is  Important,  clear. 


Still  —  conspiracy,  rebellion.  Of  the  secret  sort  ; 
conducted  In  the  dressing-rooms.  In  costume.  And 
in  the  stalls,  bland,  imperturbable,  the  enemy — 
M.  Leygues,  Minister,  M.  Roujon,  of  the  Beaux-Arts, 
M.  Jules  Claretie,  journalist,  Acad6micien,  director  of 
the  Fran^aise.  All  three  applaud  :  were  he  not  an  artist, 
Mounet-Sully,  in  return,  would  scowl.  Coquelln  is  gay, 
sprightly — but  Coquelln  would  love  to  shake  his  fist  at 
Leygues,  Roujon,  Claretie.  This  actress  smiles,  that 
one  must  look  horrified — but  both,  singling  out  three 
gracious  gentlemen  in  the  stalls,  long  to  sneer.  So,  so 
gracious,  the  enemy  !  How  Leygues,  Roujon,  and 
Claretie  applaud  Mounet-Sully,  Coquelln,  their  sisters  ! 
Irony  ?  Yes,  but  of  all  ironies  the  subtlest,  the  most 
cultured.  In  the  entr'acte,  how  the  three  spectators 
lounge  away  !   The  foyer  :  cigarettes,  a  liqueur,  gossip. 

Mon  ami  "  ;  "  Mon  cher  ".  Some  coldness,  however  ; 
coldness — respectful  but  positive — from  this  ouvreuse, 
that  ticket-collector,  the  concierge.  Coldness  from 
a  concierge,  to  a  minister,  to  Claretie  ?  That  hire- 
ling, who  must  sort  letters  and  care  for  keys  in 
his  lodge  !  He,  a  rebel,  a  conspirator  ?  Also, 
a  spy  !  All  true,  but  of  no  matter.  Let  him 
be  cold.  Let  him,  let  the  ouvreuse  and  the 
ticket-collector,  tap  at  the  door  of  Mounet-SuUy's 
dressing-room.  Let  him  enter — within,  the  spectacle 
is  amazing.  And  then  :  the  more  conspirators,  the 
more  rebels  the  better.  But  no  journalist,  not  even 
that  usually  favoured  writer  to  a  leading  paper.  "  We 
may  say  nothing.  We  consult.  We  deliberate.  We 
are  taking  measures."  Eighteen  months  of  delibera- 
tion. What  wonder  that  the  Parisian  is  Impatient ; 
what  wonder  that  the  chief  waiter  at  the  caf^  opposite 
says  most  satirically  a  dozen  times  a  day,  "  They  are 
still  deliberating  ".  A  sentinel  before  Mounet-Sully's 
door.  The  call-boy,  on  the  stairs.  Is  watchful,  sympa- 
thetic. "  Agitate  ",  cries  the  Parisian — but  there  Is  no 
reply.  "  We  may  say  nothing  ",  quote  the  newspapers. 
No  tidings — yet  eighteen  months  of  conspiracy,  rebellion. 
And  superb  always,  Mounet-Sully.  Gay  as  ever, 
Coquelln.  Perfect  artists  still,  their  sisters.  In  the 
stalls  —  from  time  to  time  —  bland,  imperturbable 
invariably,  Leygues,  Roujon,  Claretie.  Near  by, 
Moll^re's  bust.  Alas,  no  Moli6re — else,  most  certainly, 
"  Les  Com^dlens  Ridicules  ". 

Ridiculous  ?  Well,  the  Parisian  says  so.  He  might 
call  it  "superb"  ...  If  only  the  comedians,  the 
tragedians,  their  sisters,  the  servants,  the  concierge  of 
the  Fran^aise  would  "agitate".  "Agitate",  he  cries 
and  cries — but  there  comes  no  response.  In  this  affair, 
Alexandre  Bignon  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
Mounet-Sully.  At  least  he  got  three  collars — but, 
after  eighteen  months  of  conspiracy,  rebellion,  Mounet- 
Sully  has  failed  to  win  back  the  privilege  of  reading, 
accepting  or  rejecting,  with  his  colleagues,  plays.  An 
old  privilege — but  wrested  from  the  Company  by  Jules 
Claretie.  We  know  that  much,  but  we  refuse  to  give 
an  opinion.  We  must  "say  nothing".  We  may 
merely  watch  the  conspiracy,  the  rebellion.  Watch 
and  watch  and  watch.  An  amazing  vigil  !  Meanwhile, 
in  come  plays  ;  and  alone  in  his  room  Jules  Claretie 
reads  them.  Meanwhile,  In  come  Mounet-Sully  and 
his  colleagues  :  and  In  the  most  spacious  dressing-room 
happens  something.  Something,  or  nothing?  Myst^re  ! 
"  L'Enigme  !  "  At  all  events,  encounters.  On  his  way 
out  Mounet-Sully  meets  Claretie.  The  passage  Is 
narrow.  One  Is  polite.  One  would  be  dignified. 
"  Passez,  Monsieur",  says  Mounet-Sully.  "Mais 
passez  done  ",  protests  Claretie.  Mounet-Sully  gesticu- 
lates ;  Claretie  bows.  Both,  protesting,  move  up  the 
passage:  so  that  neither  "passes".  A  dead-heat! 
"Je  vous  salue.  Monsieur",  is  Mounet-Sully's  grave 
farewell.  "Monsieur",  replies  Claretie,  "je  vous 
salue".  The  concierge,  at  his  lodge,  "salutes".  So 
much  saluting  that  Mounet-Sully's  colleagues  at  last 
come  out.  Claretie,  and  his  Company  !  There,  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  almost  on  the  pavement,  Claretie  and 
enemy.  But  one  is  polite,  and  one  would  be  dig- 
nified. One  bows,  before  "passing".  One  is 
grave,  mysterious.  As  Mounet-Sully  steps  Into  his 
coupe,  the  Parisian,  passing,  says,  "  VoIl<i  Mounet- 
Sully  ".  The  next  coupd  Is  Claretie's  :  so  the  Parisian 
adds,  "  Et  voIl;\  Claretie".  But  Mounet-Sully  broods 
— whereas  Claretie  looks  unconcerned,  easy.  Perhaps 
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he  chief  waiter  at  the  caf6  opposite  is  saying,  "They 
lave  again  been  deliberating  ".  But  the  consommateur 
vill  remain  unmoved,  say  languidly,  "  C'est  possible". 
A^hat  does  he  care  ?  He  has  said — "agitate".  But 
here  came  no  rejoinder — instead,  as  exhilarating  con- 
olation,  came  the  elections.  President  Loubet's  visit  to 
'  Nicholas  ",  and — best  of  all — the  affaire  Humbert. 
»Io  lull  :  not  an  instant  of  ennui.  Retire,  Alexandre 
Jignon — you  were  but  a  local  celebrity  ;  disappear 
inless  you  can  announce  that  you  were  victimised  by 
riadame  Humbert.  And  not  to  the  extent  of  collars  : 
housands  of  francs,  or  nothing.  And  Mounet-Sully, 
"oquelin,  your  sisters,  the  servants,  the  concierge 
—is  it  true  that  you  are  furious  because,  since  the 
ery  latest  Affaire,  the  Humbert  Affaire,  you  are 
otally  ignored,  disregarded  ?  Nothing  but  Humbert, 
Humbert  :  comedy,  tragedy,  melodrama.  No  greater 
lumour,  no  crueller  villainy  in  any  melodrama  !  Every- 
hing.  Something  more  prodigious — if  less  romantic — 
han  the  Affaire  of  the  Diamond  Necklace.  Until  now, 
lore  successful ;  yet,  even  in  the  end,  none  of  the 
unishment  meted  out  to  childish,  silly,  but  most 
inocent  Marie  Antoinette.  Irony,  therefore ;  since 
be  two  scandals  have  been  classed  together.  Not 
single  ingredient  of  drama  missing.  Humbert, 
iumbert :  before  that  name  the  comedians,  the 
ragedians — their  brilliant  sisters — of  the  Com^die 
"rancaise  remain  abashed.  Poor,  most  petty,  their 
onspiracy,  their  rebellion.  Mounet-Sully  may  brood, 
eclare  himself  unapproachable.  "We  may  say  no- 
ting." Say  .  .  .  what?  It  must  be  clear,  important 
-else  no  one  will  listen.  Claretie,  or  the  Company? 
Veil — after  eighteen  months  of  ironical,  dignified, 
uccessful  imperturbability,  Claretie  may  now  retire, 
aying,  "  Mesdames,  messieurs,  je  vous  salue  ". 


UNDER  THE  SYCAMORE  TREE. 

""'AZING  out  as  it  chanced  upon  another  such 
~^  sycamore  as  gave  shelter  to  Piscator  and  Venator, 
^hile  they  held  their  famous  discourse  and  waited  out 
he  shower,  we  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
3  say  anything  of  the  slightest  novelty  about  Walton 
nd  Cotton.  It  struck  us  that  we  might  nstitute  a 
terary  comparison  between  the  two  writers,  and  show 
ow  Walton's  superiority  of  style  had  floated  Cotton 
own  the  centuries.  We  ought  to  have  known  better, 
lot  only  did  a  re-reading  of  the  lines  called  "The 
Retirement "  make  them  seem  well  up  to  the  high  level 
f  that  poetic  age,  but  we  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Dewar's 
ompliment  to  Cotton  in  his  preface  to  this  beautiful 
dition  *  that  there  is  not  a  dull  line  in  him  from  first 
3  last.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  who  have  loved 
Walton's  "  Angler  "  have  loved  it  in  boyhood,  and  it  is 
ot  given  to  every  boy  to  fish  for  trout  or  grayling  in  a 
lear  stream.  His  early  strategy  may  have  been  directed 
ke  that  of  Venator  against  the  loggerheaded  chub  that 
ly  soaring  under  the  willow  boughs,  or  the  perch  that 
e  saw  deeper  down  hanging  opposite  the  stringy  roots 
s  if  he  were  looking  into  a  shop  window.  In  the 
terary  outlook  of  such  a  boy  Cotton  may  have  suff^ered 
y  unfamiliarity  of  subject.  Let  us  hope  that  later  life 
as  shown  him  many  trout  streams  rocky  and  pellucid 
-but  let  us  also  hope  that  he  has  not  altogether  come 
3  despise  and  discard  the  fish  and  the  fishing  of  his 
outh.     Sitting  in  a  punt  in  the  S.  Patrick  stream,  a 

lend  let  fall  words  of  wisdom  which  we  always  treasure, 
[e  was  one  whom  happy  fortune  had  permitted  to  pursue 
-om  boyhood  the  foxes  of  the  Midlands  and  the 
tags  and  salmon  of  the  North  and  who  had  therefore 
ome  title  to  speak.     "The  man"  he  said  in  effect 

who  cannot  join  in  the  sport  immediately  about  him, 
e  it  only  ratting,  is  not  an  ideal  sportsman.  Now  in 
lis  district  the  sport  is  to  sit  in  a  punt  and  catch  roach 
nd  gudgeon  as  you  and  I  now  do ".  And  so  we 
inched  to  the  sound  of  the  sedge-warbler,  and  be  sure 
'e  had  at  our  feet  that  stone  jar  of  "  barley  wine  "  over 
'hich  men  who  do  not  fish  in  punts  always  make  so 
lerry,  though  we  could  never  notice  that  on  dry  land 

*  "  The  Compleat  Angler."  Walton  and  Cotton.  The  Winchester 
iition.  By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  an  Essay  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
id  Etchings  by  W.  Strang  and  D.  Y.  Cameron.  2  vols.  London  : 
leemautle.   i^z.  42;.  net. 


they  were  any  more  averse  to  a  glass  of  beer  than  other 
folks.  The  breeze  ruffled  and  darkened  the  surface  of 
that  secluded  water  and  there,  as  we  sat,  a  wakeful  eel, 
turning  as  they  will  on  occasions  his  day  into  night, 
swallowed  the  live  gudgeon  on  our  paternoster  as  it  lay 
against  a  bed  of  weeds.  "The  generation  of  eels  is 
very  dark  and  mysterious."  We  may  be  very  fine 
fellows  nowadays,  said  Stevenson,  but  we  cannot  write 
like  Hazlitt — and  so  neither  can  we  turn  out  the 
delicious  phrases  of  a  Walton  or  a  White.  As  for 
the  eel  it  has  been  left,  we  understand,  to  a  modern 
Italian  to  discover  that  the  parent  eels  making  their 
autumnal  voyage  downstream  go  to  deposit  their  spawn 
in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea  and  themselves  return  no 
more  to  the  river. 

To  enjoy  punt  fishing  a  man  should  be  his  own  punts- 
man — mix  his  own  ground  bait,  &c. — and  not  be  "  nice 
to  foul  his  fingers  which  good  anglers  seldom  are  ". 
Everybody  nowadays  can  punt  and  to  a  punter  the 
fixing  of  rypecks  is  a  mere  matter  of  rather  painful 
assiduity.  At  what  date  was  the  fishing  punt  as  we 
now  understand  it  with  a  wet  well  introduced  upon  the 
Thames  ?  One  sees  in  old  engravings  family  fishing 
parties  in  curious  unsteady  looking  craft  with  cocked- 
up  ends  but,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we  do  not 
seem  to  remember  seeing  in  the  old  pictures  men 
fishing  in  a  punt  proper.  A  punt  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  very  useful  to  Walton. 

We  have  always  rather  resented  the  term  "  coarse 
fish  ".  There  are  great  black  monstrosities  of  trout — 
we  have  the  Stour  above  Canterbury  in  our  mind's  eye 
at  the  moment — beside  which  the  little  bleak  with 
his  back,  as  Walton  has  it,  "  of  a  pleasant  sad  or 
sea-water  green,  his  belly  white  and  shining  as  the 
mountain  snow  "  is  a  fine  gentleman.  Or  if  size  be 
wanted  (and  mere  size  is  not  of  such  importance  to 
sportsmen  as  non-sportsmen  seem  to  think)  surely  a 
barbel  with  his  clean  workmanlike  contours,  and  that 
raking  forky  strenuous  tail  of  his  that  testifies  to  his 
undisputed  strength  in  the  water  looks  as  full  of  quality 
as  a  well-bred  compact  hunter.  The  bleak  is  a  very 
good  aquarium  fish  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  trout — and  by  aquarium  we  do  not  mean  a  glass 
tank  but  any  little  bit  of  a  pond  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  fish  can  be  watched  on  sunny  days.  Some 
years  ago  we  put  into  a  little  concreted  pond  of  this 
kind  in  a  garden  near  Henley  some  roach,  dace,  bleak 
and  gudgeon.  The  gudgeon  began  to  multiply  at 
once,  just  as  Francis  Francis  says  they  did  in  a  dirty 
old  horse-pond  into  which  he  emptied  the  remnants 
of  his  bait-can.  We  observed  that  it  took  the  most 
rapidly  growing  of  the  fry  at  least  two  years  to 
attain  the  size  of  a  small  minnow.  The  gudgeon 
seemed  to  thrive  well  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  to  die  out,  and  when  we  last  looked  at 
the  pond  we  could  only  perceive  one  or  two 
bloated  veterans.  In  spite  of  periodical  cleanings  out 
this  pond  usually  contains  many  dead  leaves  which,  as 
Walton  says,  are  nauseous  to  fish,  and  perhaps  the 
gudgeons'  natural  habit  of  grouting  on  the  ground  may 
have  made  them  succumb  to  a  deleterious  influence 
which  has  not  hurt  their  companion  fish.  In  a  hot  noon 
these  other  fish — roach  dace  and  bleak — may  be  seen 
soaring  with  their  noses  just  touching  the  surface. 
Sometimes  a  gudgeon  or  two  will  float  up  and  soar  with 
them  but  this  is  rare.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  roach  should  not  have  bred  like  the  gudgeon. 
As  to  the  bleak  they  are  said  to  attach  their  spawn  to 
the  undersides  of  rotten  old  punts  rafts  &c.  and  if  this 
is  so,  some  such  thing  might  be  moored  for  them  as  an 
experiment.  The  dace,  another  fish  which  it  is  a  shame 
to  call  coarse,  are  far  the  most  attractive  of  all.  Their 
grace  and  nimbleness  in  turning  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  fish  we  ever  watched.  The  two  biggest  of  these 
dace  have  been  there  since  '97  and  though  not  ■ 
artificially  fed  in  any  way  have  notably  increased  in  bulk 
since  we  took  them  from  their  native  Thames  opposite 
Bolney  Court.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  these 
dace  live  and  what  weight  they  attain.  Ponds  such  as 
that  we  speak  of  have  other  charms  besides  those  of  an 
aquarium.  In  a  dry  chalk  district  they  will  be  the 
rendezvous  of  every  kind  of  bird  from  the  wood-pigeon 
to  the  blue  tit  and  their  margins  will  be  kept  splashed 
and  wet  all  day  with  their  bathing.    For  purposes  o£ 
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observation  both  of  birds  and  fish  a  pond  of  this  kind 
should  have  evergreens  right  up  to  the  edge  on  at  least 
one  side,  and  it  is  desirable  that  at  some  time  of  day  the 
sun  should  fully  illumine  it  so  that  the  doings  of  the 
fish  are  certain  to  be  seen.  There  seems  to  be  some 
misconception  as  to  the  necessity  of  running  water  for 
what  are  usually  thought  to  be  stream  fish.  We 
see  how  well  these  dace  have  done  and  as  to  bleak 
the  Furnace  Pond  near  Brenchley  is  full  of  them. 
Frank  Buckland  records  that  when  the  Serpentine  was 
drained  years  ago  three  monster  bleak  were  among  the 
take.  The  chub  also  is  considered  a  river  fish  but 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  lowermost  mill-pond  at 
Crowborough.  These  chub  frequent  an  absolutely 
stagnant  part  of  the  water,  into  which  however  there  is 
a  running  stream  higher  up. 

It  seems  to  be  a  moot  point  about  Thames  fishing 
whether  it  has  deteriorated  so  much  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years  customary  to  say.  The  size  of  pike  has 
probably  fallen  off ;  and  the  perch  are  only  now 
recovering  from  the  epidemic  of  a  few  years  back,  but 
in  respect  of  other  kinds  there  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  as  big  fish  in  the  Thames  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
The  record  English — or  may  we  say  European  ? — chub 
was  that  taken  in  September  1897  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Mead  the  Henley  fishing  tackle  maker,  casting  with  a 
dead  frog.  The  fish  weighed  7  lb.  i  oz.  and  measured 
two  feet.  Venator's  first  chub  by  the  way  which  was 
"  a  lusty  one  nineteen  inches  in  length  "  must  on  that 
showing  have  weighed  at  least  4^  lb.  and  as  he  had 
apparently  no  running  tackle  one  wonders  how  he 
dealt  with  its  "first  furious  rush".  On  the  August 
Bank  Holiday  of  1899  we  ourselves  helped  to  land  a 
roach  of  2  lb.  2  oz.  from  one  of  the  Shiplake  house- 
boats— from  which  in  the  same  week  another  i  oz. 
short  of  2  lb.  was  also  taken.  Both  these  fish 
were  caught  by  absolute  novices  who  did  not  even 
plumb  the  depth  and  fished  with  cubes  of  cheese  stuck 
on  great  perch  hooks — and  yet  as  our  angling  readers 
know  a  man  may  fish  all  his  life  for  roach  without 
getting  one  of  2  lb.  Fired  with  emulation  a  neigh- 
bouring house-boat  owner  very  shortly  afterwards 
produced  a  third  2-lb.  fish — but  this  time  it  was  not  a 
roach  but  a  rudd.  This  April  Shiplake  furnished  a 
trout,  and  last  July  a  carp,  of  over  ten  pounds  each — 
substantial  though  not  record  weights.  There  must  be  a 
good  many  carp  scattered  about  the  Thames  but  they 
are  too  difficult  to  locate  to  figure  la/gely  in  the  dreams 
of  Thames  anglers.  But  alas  !  we  must  quit  the 
sycamore  tree,  our  thoughts  still  running  on  chub- 
fishing  and  the  lavender-scented  sheets  of  old  hostelries 
and  other  delights  which,  as  our  father  Walton  was 
aware,  are  too  good  for  any  but  anglers  or  very  honest 
men. 


A  WAGNER  CYCLE. 

WHAT  on  earth  is  a  "cycle"?  and  what  is  a 
"Wagner  Cycle"? — of  course  I  only  wish  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  phrase  as  they 
are  commonly  used  in  musical  matters.  Once  upon  a 
time  I  thought  I  knew  perfectly  well  ;  but  the  Covent 
Garden  management  has  made  me  grow  distrustful  of 
myself.  For  this  its  latest — I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
say  its  last — season  it  announces  Wagner  cycles  which 
include  such  diverse  works  as  "Lohengrin",  "Sieg- 
fried" and  "Tristan";  and  not  even  the  order  in 
which  these  works  will  be  given  can  be  guaranteed  :  in 
fact  the  order  announced  originally  has  already  been 
altered  at  least  three  times.  Merely  to  give  one  work 
a  certain  number  of  times,  and  to  give  other  works 
different  numbers  of  times,  is  not,  in  any  accepted  sense 
of  the  word,  least  of  all  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
always  been  used  in  operatic  things,  to  give  "  cycles  ". 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  me  to  call  my  articles 
cycles  because  from  time  to  time  I  deal  with  concerts, 
from  time  to  time  with  other  affairs.  In  spite  of  the 
board-school  and  legal  element  in  the  Syndicate  the 
meaning  of  words  is  evidently  not  known  there,  and 
I  should  advise  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  good 
dictionary. 

It  is  in  no  capricious  spirit  that  I  raise  this  point.  When 
one  goes  even  to  so  second-rate  a  show  as  Bayreuth 
one  knows  that  whether  singers  catch  colds  or  sprain 


their  ankles  by  treading  upon  pieces  of  soap  in  their  1 
bathrooms  the  part  of  the   cycle   announced   for   a  1 
particular  occasion  will  come  off.     It  is  not  so  at 
Covent  Garden.    Letters  have  been  received  at  this 
office  bitterly  complaining  of  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  these  changes  of  operas — constituting,  remember, 
the  "cycles  " — at  the  last  moment.    People  living  some  I 
distance  from  town  may  come  up  and  find  on  looking  at 
the  morning  or  evening  papers  that  the  work  they  have  I 
come  to  hear  has  been  put  off  on  account  of  someone  ' 
having  a  toothache.  The  management  alleges  that  this  is  1 
not  the  poor  thing's  fault.  If  not,  whose  fault  is  it?  There  1 
are  plenty  of  tenors,  sopranos,  basses  and  what  not  in  1 
Europe.  ,  If  after  all  the  expense  of  these  wonderful  I 
continental  tours,  undertaken  in  search  of  singers,  the  ii 
singers  cannot  be  found,  whose  fault  is  it?    Surely  not  |l 
the  fault  of  the  singers  anxious  to  be  found,  but  the  I 
fault  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  or  i 
will  not  find  them.    I  myself,  or  any  other  musician  I 
acquainted  with  the  principal  continental  opera-houses, 
could  easily  arrange  double  casts  so  that  breakdowns, 
ludicrous,  disgraceful  breakdowns,  would  not  be  so 
frequent  as  they  are  at  present.    The  truth  is  that  the 
management  does  not  in  the  least  know  its  business 
and  it  cares  for  it  less  than  it  knows  of  it.    To  romp  1 
over  to  the  Continent  and  engage  the  first  people  you  1 
meet  is  a  light  amusement  for  dilettantes  :  to  seek 
out  the  best  singers   would   mean   hard   work  and 
demand  in  the  first  place  a  little  knowledge  of  music, 
of  singing,  of  opera.    This  knowledge  is  altogether  I 
lacking  at  Covent  Garden.    Mr.  Messager  has  a  little  .1 
of  it ;  but  then  Mr.  Messager  is  fully  occupied  in  Paris.  1 
One  correspondent  asks  me  what  is  to  be  done.    I  ; 
reply  nothing — for  the  present.    When  some  scheme  I 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Galloway  is  executed  we  I 
shall  find  Covent  Garden  in  a  very  different  frame  of  i 
mind.    At  present,  in  the  hope,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  I 
gathering  in  immense  sums  of  money  in  this  Corona-  i 
tion  season,  it  is  suffering  from  a  vastly  swelled  head. 
In  a  year  or  two  when  there  is  an  opposing  season  in  1 
some  theatre  better  adapted  to  opera  than  Covent  ! 
Garden  it  will  have  to  put  that  head  in  cold  water  > 
until  it  shrinks  a  trifle,  and  then,  if  it  wishes  to  survive  ) 
at  all  it  will  have  to  find  out  men  who  know  their  work 
and  are  willing  to  do  it.    Sooner  or  later  Nemesis  will 
arrive  and  dilettantism  will  be  swept  away.    It  has 
surely  now  become  apparent  that  a  fine  opera  cannot 
be  run  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square  or 
Bedford  Row.    Neither  society  dames  nor  lawyers  are 
needed.    They  are  a  nuisance,  a  curse,  to  art. 

I  was  put  to  infinite  trouble  by  these  repeated  post- 
ponements of  "Tristan".  Day  after  day  I  made  my 
arrangements  only  to  find  that  my  time  and  pains  had 
been  utterly  wasted.  However,  that  does  not  matter —  1 
the  musical  critics  are  the  fair  sport  of  such  an  in- 
artistic crew  as  the  Syndicate ;  and  in  the  end  I 
succeeded  in  hearing  part  of  "  Siegfried"  and  the 
whole  of  "Tristan".  The  part  of  "  Siegfried  "  was 
very  good;  "  Tristan  "  was  on  the  whole  very  poor.  1 
In  "  Siegfried "  if  Nordica  was  a  little  chilly  she  at  1 
any  rate  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  energy. 
Pennarini  was  weak  and  wobbly,  and  neither  acted  nor 
sang  like  the  conqueror  of  the  haughty  lady  whose  i 
long  sleep  he  broke.  The  orchestra  was  excellent. 
But  in  "Tristan"  the  orchestra  was  to  my  mind 
shocking.  Lohse  is  a  conductor  for  whom  one  must 
have  a  high  admiration  ;  but  not  all  the  admiration 
in  the  world  could  convince  one  that  his  rendering 
of  "Tristan"  was  other  than  entirely,  or  all  but 
entirely,  mistaken.  Parts  of  the  last  act  were  beautiful  : 
they  were  smooth,  sustained  and  powerful.  But  as  for 
the  rest^ —  !  It  is,  of  course,  quite  right,  absolutely 
necessary,  for  a  conductor  to  analyse,  to  dissect,  his 
score  in  the  first  place  ;  but  when  the  actual  playing 
comes  to  be  done  he  must  synthesise,  must  put  to- 
gether again  in  a  broad  mellow  mass — mellow  and 
broad  no  matter  how  strong  and  loud  it  may  be — the 
music,  so  that  one  feels  the  thing  to  be  in  one  piece. 
Themes  may  stand  out  here,  or  there,  now  in  the  top 
parts,  now  in  the  middle  or  the  lower  parts,  but  the 
flow  must  never  be  broken.  Those  who  have  heard 
Mottl  do  the  fire-music  from  the  end  of  the  "  Valkyrie  " 
will  remember  with  what  tremendous  force  he  delivers 
I  the  big  Siegfried  theme  at  the  end ;  yet  they  will 
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imember  also  how  he  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
loment  to  think  that  when  the  theme  enters  he  is 
tarting  a  new  piece  or  even  introducing"  a  new 
lood  :  the  theme  is  brought  in  strongly,  gathers 
trength  until  it  overwhelms  everything  else  ;  then  it 
ubsides  and  the  even  stream  of  music  flows  on.  Lohse 
le  other  night  did  the  contrary.  Theme  after  theme 
ras  whipped  out  of  the  band  as  if  it  had  no  relation  to 
le  rest  of  the  score.  There  was  no  synthesis,  there 
'as  nothing  but  a  dissecting  process  going  on  the 
'hole  evening  ;  and  at  last  I  began  to  feel  as  if  he  was 
issecting  me.  As  for  Van  Dyck,  although  his  acting 
'as  strong,  and  at  times  poignantly  expressive,  he  dis- 
ppointed  me  with  his  singing.  Last  year  all  the  world 
jjoiced  because  he  really  sang.  In  "Tristan"  he 
arked  so  that  one  wondered  whether  all  those  marvel- 
)us  exploits  of  last  year  were  merely  a  dream.  Barking 
nd  coughing  and  spitting  are  not  singing  ;  and  the 
me  is  gone  by  when  even  a  London  society  audience 
'ill  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  Nordica  killed  the 
art  of  Isolda  for  me  :  every  phrase  she  delivered  went 
ver  me  like  a  douche  of  ice-cold  water.  And  even 
n  the  hottest  nights  ice-cold  water  douches  ought 
ot  to  be  necessary  in  Covent  Garden  now  that  the 
yndicate  has  spent  all  those  vast  sums  on  getting 
ame  approximation  to  a  decent  system  of  ventilation, 
lany  phrases,  it  is  true,  were  beautifully  delivered  ; 
ut  not  one  of  them  came  from  the  heart  of  Wagner's 
solda.  Mdme.  Kirkby  Lunn  was  a  good  Brangaene  ; 
ut  her  chance  of  making  an  effect  in  the  second  act 
'as  hopelessly  spoiled  by  the  coarseness  of  the  band. 
>f  course  Van  Rooy  was  splendid  as  ever  as  Kurwenal ; 
nd  Mr.  Klopfer  was  a  competent,  even  a  rather  satis- 
,'ing,  King  Mark  To  sum  up,  it  was  a  representation 
ill  of  good  points,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  given 
:  left  one  worried,  annoyed,  disappointed.  Still, 
Movent  Garden  has  been  known  to  do  "Tristan" 
'ell,  and  for  all  I  know  it  may  succeed  once  again 
1  a  feat  which  ought  to  be  easy  with  the  material 
t  its  disposal.  I  have  forgotten  the  new  scenery, 
ome  of  that  of  "  Siegfried "  appeared  to  me  very 
neap  ;  but  I  will  discuss  it  when  I  have  seen  the 
'hole  work  under  the  fresh  conditions.  The  first  scene 
1  "Tristan"  is  not  merely  silly,  but  actually  does  its 
est  to  destroy  the  atmosphere  Wagner  sought  to 
reate.  Surely  one  ought  to  feel  that  both  Tristan  and 
solda  are  on  the  sea,  ought  almost  to  scent  the  brine, 
ught  at  any  rate  to  see  the  rolling  waves.  The 
ainters  however  let  the  curtain  rise  on  what  might  be 

camping-out  tent  somewhere  up  the  Thames,  or 
jolda's  old-world  boudoir ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
irtains  are  drawn  that  one  has  the  remotest  feeling  of 
aing  on  a  ship.    That  must  be  altered  at  once — though 

is  so  very  foolish  that  I'm  afraid  the  management 
ill  cherish  it  tenderly.  The  second  scene  is  wonderful 
I  its  loveliness,  though  the  other  night  there  was  far 
)0  much  daylight  :  a  torch  would  not  have  shown  a 
jndred  yards  through  it.    The  effect  of  the  green  sea 

the  last  act  amounts  to  a  stroke  of  genius.  So  here 
T  the  present  I  leave  the  opera.  When  I  shall  deal  with 

again  goodness  only  knows  :  when  something  good 
;ems  likely  to  be  well  done,  and  goodness  only  knows 
hen  ^/la^  will  be. 

Kubelik  has  certainly  improved  since  he  first  appeared 
ire  :  but  his  tone  is  still  thin  and  in  the  upper  registers 
s  intonation  uncertain.  He  is  a  good  violinist  but  not 
master.  Whether  he  will  ever  become  one  is  more 
an  I  can  prophesy.  At  present  he  is  by  way  of  being 
1  infant  prodigy,  and  the  future  of  prodigies  is  always 
)ubtful.  However,  for  the  present  he  is  having  a  huge 
i  ccess  ;  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon  S.  James'  Hall 
;as  crammed  with  ladies.  He  has  with  him  a  very  fair 
;md  of  Hungarians.    They  were  excellently  conducted 

I'r  Mr.  Oscar  Nedbal  and  in  Dvorak's  Carneval  over- 
re  made  a  fine  uproar.  Kubelik  it  should  be  said  played 
at  dreadful  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps,  so  that  one  could 
)t  judge  of  his  qualities  in  serious  music.  If  he  puts 
I  me  good  stuff  into  the  programme  of  his  recital  for 
jiesday  afternoon  next  it  will  be  worth  while  hearing 
l-n  again.  Amongst  other  concerts  I  have  attended 
I  chter  on  Monday  must  be  mentioned.  He  gave 
?  splendid  rendering  of  Tschaikowsky's  F  minor 
imphony — splendid  in  rather  a  curious  way.  He 
:  ;ated   it  as  classical  music,  made  it  four-square, 


so  to  say  ;  what  was  a  luxuriant  jungle  he  turned 
into  a  well-regulated  park.  Still,  there  was  so 
much  enthusiasm,  so  fine  a  sense  of  colour,  so  sym- 
pathetic a  feeling  for  many  of  the  themes,  that  the 
thing  did  come  off.  So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
playing  of  Bach's  Goldberg  va;-iations  at  the  Dolmetsch 
concert  on  Wednesday  night.  The  tone  of  the  harpsi- 
chord is  too  monotonous  to  be  listened  to  for  an  hour 
without  a  break  ;  and  wonderful  as  is  the  music,  and 
beautifully  as  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  played  it,  I  simply 
writhed  whenever  one  of  those  accursed  repeats 
arrived.  The  man  who  invented  the  repeat  is  the 
greatest  enemy  the  human  race  has  had. 

Mr.  Hugo  Gorlitz  is  trying  a  curious  experiment  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  some  later 
dates.  He  has  imported  Professor  Ernst  von  Possart 
and  Rjchard  Strauss.  The  first  will  recite  and  the 
other  conduct  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra.  Not  the 
least  interesting  will  be  Strauss'  own  "  Enoch  Arden  ". 
To  this  there  is  only  a  piano  accompaniment  which  will 
be  played  by  the  composer.  On  Wednesday  several  of 
the  symphonic  poems  will  be  given.  After  that  we 
shall  be  mad  admirers  of  Strauss  or  rage  whenever  his 
name  is  mentioned.  J.  F.  R. 


MR.  HAWTREY,  RECURRING. 

I SHOULD  like  to  make  a  collection  of  those  dear 
cant-phrases  without  which  no  leading  article  is 
complete,  nor  any  serious  conversation  in  a  club.  I 
should  give  one  of  the  places  of  honour  to  "  This  is  an 
age  of  specialism  ".  It  is  such  a  very  great  favourite 
of  all  our  oracles  and  owls,  for  it  has  so  very  impres- 
sively the  air  of  being  a  curious  and  profound  apergu, 
and  is  all  the  time  a  vapid  platitude,  committing  its 
enunciator  to  nothing.  For  what  does  it  mean  ?  This: 
that  in  our  age  the  man  who  has  the  best  chance  of 
success  is  he  who  devotes  himself  to  one  kind  of  work. 
If  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  that  this  would 
be  equally  true  of  any  other  age  in  the  world's  history. 
As  in  the  age  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  so  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
or  Chaucer  or  whom  you  will,  a  baker  who  merely 
baked  must  have  baked,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
baker  who  also  shod  horses  ;  and  a  smith  who  merely 
shod  horses  must  have  shod  them,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  the  smith  who  lightly  oscillated  between  anvil  and 
oven.  Accordingly,  the  mere  baker  and  the  mere  smith 
must  have  earned,  in  the  long  run,  more  silver  than  the 
baker-smith  and  the  smith-baker.  As  in  the  trades,  so 
in  the  arts.  Only  more  so.  For  no  man  is  a  born 
smith  or  a  born  baker,  whereas  men  may  be  born 
writers,  or  born  painters,  or  born  to  excel  in  some  other 
art.  Thus,  by  confining  himself  to  one  art,  a  man  is 
not  only  likelier  than  the  pluralist  to  master  that  art's 
technique,  but  he  shows  also  that  he  has  a  strong 
natural  bent  in  the  direction  of  that  art.  Accordingly, 
people  are  more  likely  to  believe  in  him  and  to  patronise 
his  wares.  Furthermore,  if  he  confine  himself  to 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  his  art — one  of  the  many 
species  in  the  genus  by  him  chosen,  then  he  will  shov/ 
that  he  has  a  strong  natural  bent  for  that  one  form  or 
species  ;  and  thus  the  number  of  his  competitors  before 
the  public  will  be  appreciably  reduced.  Furthermore, 
if  he  do  this  one  thing  always  in  the  same  manner, 
then  he  will  show  that  he  has  a  vital  personality  to 
express.  For  it  is  only  the  colourless,  derivative  person 
who  is  able  to  hop  from  manner  to  manner.  The  person 
who  really  exists  on  his  own  account,  the  person  whom 
we  call  a  I  personality,  may  develop  his  manner,  but 
he  cannot  change  it.  And  in  art  it  is  personality  which 
is  of  greatest  account,  whether  you  look  from  the 
artistic  or  from  the  commercial  standpoint. 

Look,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  at  the  art  of 
acting.  In  this  art  the  predominance  of  personality  is 
not  greater  than  in  the  other  arts,  but  it  is  more 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  actor  uses  his  personality  in  a 
direct  way,  through  his  own  limbs  and  face  and  voice 
(usually  without  serious  attempt  to  disguise  them), 
instead  of  using  it  through  such  abstract  media  as 
painted  canvas  or  printed  pages.  Enumerate  the  highly 
successful  actors  on  the  English  stage,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  baker's  dozen  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  actors  who  are  immediately  and  definitely  recog- 
nisable as  themselves — actors  who  are  for  ever  doing 
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the  same  kind  of  thing  in  the  same  kind  of  way.  The 
kind  of  thing  that  any  one  of  them  is  always  doing  may 
not  be  a  great  kind  of  thing  ;  and  his  way  of  doing  it 
may  not  be  a  great  kind  of  way.  But  that  does  not 
matter.  His  way  of  doing  it  is  his  own  way,  separate 
fiom  the  way  of  anyone  else.  His  mere  name  conjures 
up  a  definite  image,  definite  memories  and  anticipations. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  personality.  And  therefore  he  is  a 
successful  actor.  You  might  argue,  academically — 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  would,  if  you  were  a  dramatist 
—that  actors  ought  to  be  able  to  merge  themselves 
utterly  in  various  parts,  and  to  adapt  their  methods  to 
all  those  various  forms  of  drama  which  Polonius  rolled 
over  his  tongue.  Also,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  at 
this  moment  one  or  two  highly  successful  English 
actors  who  do  "impersonate"  all  kinds  of  different 
characters,  and  who  do  launch  out  from  comedy  into 
tragedy,  thence  into  melodrama,  thence  into  farce,  and 
so  forth,  in  a  bewildering  cycle.  At  first  sight,  this 
happy  possession  of  ours  seems  to  be  an  argument 
against  the  necessary  connexion  between  personality 
and  success.  But  it  is  not  really  so.  Our  one 
or  two  versatile  actors  have  succeeded,  not  by  reason 
of  their  versatility,  but  in  despite  of  it.  They  have 
succeeded,  like  the  rest,  in  virtue  of  personality. 
Born  with  that  gift,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  much  as 
they  may  wish  to.  They  can  "impersonate"  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  can  impose  themselves  on  this  or 
that  character  so  strongly  and  so  ingeniously  that  it 
surrenders  itself  wholly  to  them,  becomes  inseparable 
from  them.  They  are  still  specialising  in  self ;  and 
the  public,  if  it  could  truly  formulate  its  pleasure, 
would  say,  not  "This  actor  /s  this  character",  but 
"This  character  /s  this  actor".  Genuine  versatility  in 
acting  is  precluded  by  personality.  There  are  on  the 
stage  many  scores  of  really  versatile  actors.  And  very 
useful  they  are  for  the  filling-up  of  casts  in  which 
suitable  personalities  cannot  be  found  for  all  the  parts. 
But  they  do  not  draw  large  salaries.  They  get  no 
rounds  of  applause.  They  come  on,  they  go  off, 
unobtrusive  helpers,  now  in  one  theatre,  now  in 
another.  They  grow  unobtrusively  old,  and  to  the  last 
they  can,  at  a  pinch,  undertake  juvenile  parts,  and 
acquit  themselves  creditably.  When  they  die,  there  is 
an  unobtrusive  paragraph  about  them  in  the  "Era". 
Neither  in  life  nor  in  death  do  they  get  anything  like 
their  deserts.  But  then,  all  round,  the  world  is  full  of 
such  injustice.  What  we  are  born  with  counts  for  so 
much  more  than  what  we  can  acquire.  What  we  can 
do  matters  so  much  less  than  what  we  are.  AH  the 
world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  applause  is  for  the  players 
who  happen  to  be  blest  with  personality. 

Than  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  I  know  not  (in  my  own 
province)  a  more  lustrous  example  of  this  law.  Npone 
with  a  sense  of  verbal  values  would  call  him  a  "great  " 
actor.  No  portents  can  have  marked  his  nativity. 
No  divine  flame  can  ever  have  hovered  about  his  brow. 
The  Elements  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  having  com- 
posed him.  His  soul  is  not  cosmic.  He  is  not  more 
th  an  life-sized.  He  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  of  this  island 
insular,  of  the  west  end  of  this  metropolis  occidentally 
rnetropolitan.  He  has  never  thrilled  us  to  terror  or  to 
pity,  never  laid  a  spell  on  our  imagination,  never 
touched  the  chords  of  our  hearts.  Nor  could  he  ever 
perform  any  of  these  noble  tricks,  even  if  he  tried  till 
crack  of  doom.  But,  happily,  he  never  has  tried,  never 
will  try.  He  is  content  to  be  himself,  and  his  self  is 
a  very  peculiar  and  delightful  affair.  What  playgoer 
does  not  know  it — that  large,  neat,  sleek,  amiable, 
imperturbable  presence  ;  that  vacant  smile  ;  that  vacant 
stare  ;  that  purr ;  in  fine,  that  bafiling  blend  of  a  cat 
and  a  baby  and  a  man  of  the  world  ?  How  much  is 
summed  up  for  us  in  the  dissyllable  "  Hawtrey  "  !  He 
never  plays  any  part  but  one — a  "Hawtrey  part". 
But,  through  long  practice,  how  exquisitely  he  plays 
it !  No  piece  in  which  he  plays  it,  however  bad  the 
piece  be,  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  And  a  piece  that  has 
any  merit  at  all  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  triumph  by 
reason  of  him. 

The  play  in  which  he  is  now  appearing  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  was  written  by  Mr.  George  Arliss,  and 
is  entitled  "There  and  Back".  It  is,  as  its  name 
suggests,  a  farce  of  the  conventional  kind.  Two 
husbands  going  away  for  a  holiday,  two  wives  remain- 


ing at  home,  a  lady  of  doubtful  reputation  intervening, 
secret  change  of  husbands'  plans,  complications,  dis- 
closures, lying  explanations,  reconciliations  :  you  know 
the  kind  of  thing.  But,  though  the  scheme  is  trite,  the 
management  of  the  story  is  quite  ingenious  in  its  details, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  and  fresh  fun  in  the 
dialogue  and  in  the  "business".  Mr.  Arliss  has  done 
very  well  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  deserves  his  luck 
in  having  secured  Mr.  Hawtrey  for  the  part  of  one  of 
the  two  husbands.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  could 
not  secure  another  Mr.  Hawtrey  for  the  part  of  the 
other  husband.  In  farce-writing  the  old  trick  of  re- 
duplicating a  character  is  quite  justifiable  :  it  intensifies 
the  fun,  even  as  the  reduplication  of  a  beautiful  object 
in  a  room  intensifies  that  beauty,  making  us  realise 
it  (we  know  not  why)  more  clearly.  But  it  is 
essential  that  both  the  doubles  should  be  played 
by  actors  with  some  affinity  to  each  other.  In  no 
possible  respect  is  there  any  affinity  between  Mr. 
Hawtrey  and  Mr.  Arthur  Williams.  In  his  own  way, 
Mr.  Williams  is  an  admirable  actor  ;  but  his  method 
wars  against  Mr.  Hawtrey's,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey's  wars 
against  his.  Each  detracts  from  the  other  what  he 
ought  to  add.  This  fault  cannot  be  found  with  Miss 
Helen  Macbeth  and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson,  who  play 
(delightfully)  the  two  wives.  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar,  as 
the  intervening  lady,  repeats  the  fatiguing  little  failure 
that  she  made  in  a  similar  part  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Max. 


INSURANCE— AMERICAN  INFERIORITY. 

HOWEVER  successful  the  Americans  may  be  in 
connexion  with  business  enterprises  of  many 
kinds  they  are  unable  to  approach  British  life  offices 
when  judged  by  the  relative  benefits  conferred  upon 
policy-holders  by  English  and  American  companies 
respectively.  The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  inferiority  of  one  of  the 
best  knowA  American  companies. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  the  report  is  the 
exaggeration  of  statement  which  is  indulged  in.  Re- 
spectable British  offices  are  frequently  lacking  in 
"push",  but  they  would  be  ashamed  to  put  forward 
statements  of  the  kind  which  the  Equitable  of  the 
United  States  publishes  year  after  year.  In  the 
view  of  the  managers  of  the  society  bigness  is  all- 
important,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as ,  if  a  vast 
new  business  was  the  principal  object  aimed  at. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  that  during  the  year  1901  the 
number  of  policies  issued  was  86,200  for  an  amount  of 
;^5i,23i,685.  This  statement  can  only  be  described  as 
pure  "  bunkum  "  ;  moreover  it  is  "  bunkum  "  of  a  kind 
which  the  society  has  indulged  in  year  after  year,  which 
has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again,  but  which,  as  it 
doubtless  has  some  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  is  still 
indulged  in.  The  number  of  policies  issued  and  paid 
for  during  the  year  was  64,270,  assuring  ;^3i>209,796  ; 
that  is  to  say  the  new  business  is  overstated  by  22,000 
policies  and  ;^20,ooo,ooo.  The  explanation  is  this  :  a 
man  makes  a  proposal  to  the  society  which  is  accepted, 
and  a  policy  is  issued.  A  second  policy  is  also 
prepared  which  the  agent  tries  to  persuade  the  man  to 
take.  If  the  second  policy  is  not  taken  it  is  returned 
to  the  society  and  cancelled  ;  but  these  policies  which 
are  "issued"  but  "not  taken"  are  entered  as  new 
business  and  as  a  consequence  the  new  assurances  are 
stated  at  about  66  per  cent,  more  than  their  real 
amount.  The  other  American  offices  have  long 
abandoned  fiction  of  this  kind,  but  the  Equitable  being 
hopelessly  out  of  the  race  with  the  other  companies  for 
new  business  endeavours  to  keep  up  appearances  by 
publishing  erroneous  statements. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  makes  us  sceptical  about 
all  the  other  statements  made  by  the  society  ;  for 
instance  a  long  paragraph  eulogises  the  merits  of  strict 
mutality,  and  as  it  distributes  practically  the  whole  of 
its  profits  among  the  policy-holders  the  Equitable  of  the 
United  States  is  a  mutual  society ;  but  when  a  policy- 
holder attempted  to  restrain  the  officials  from  taking 
action  which  he  deemed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  policy- 
holders, the  society  won  the  case  by  putting  in  the 
defence  that  it  was  a  proprietary  office,  and,  when  the 
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Society  appealed  against  having  to  pay  Income  Tax, 
the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  won  their  case  by  prov- 
ing that  it  was  a  proprietary  company.  Presumably 
the  shareholders  could  sell  their  business  any  day  they 
:hose,  on  any  terms  they  could  get,  without  the  policy- 
holders having  any  power  to  interfere. 

In  advocating  certain  of  its  policies  the  report  of  the 
society  quotes  the  Saturday  Review,  and  although 
it  is  not  said  that  we  recommend  the  policies  of  the 
American  Equitable,  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  in  our  opinion  policy-holders  can  do 
Tiuch  better  with  British  offices  than  they  can  with  this 
society. 

The  report  as  usual  has  much  to  say  about  the 
financial  strength  of  the  office,  and  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  financially  sound  it  will 
not  for  one  moment  compare  for  financial  strength  with 
good  British  companies.  Many  of  its  policies  are  still 
valued  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
jpon  its  funds  last  year  was  only  35.  ^d.,  a  margin 
svhich  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  consider  indicative 
3f  financial  strength.  The  report  assures  us  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  earned  during  the  year  was 
[ligher  than  that  during  the  previous  year.  We  cannot 
;xplain  this  statement,  since  according  to  the  usual 
methods  of  calculation  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
decreased  by  2s.  Sd.  per  cent.  Another  important 
element  of  financial  strength  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
jxpenditure  provided  for  exceeds  the  expenditure  that 
s  being  incurred.  The  percentage  reserved  is  not 
stated  by  the  society  in  its  valuation  returns,  but  as 
l:he  commission  and  expenses  last  year  absorbed  nearly 
24  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  no  surplus  is  being  derived  from  this  source, 
and  the  whole  claim  that  the  society  is  in  a  position 
Df  exceptional  financial  strength  is  one  which  com- 
petent critics  cannot  admit,  however  useful  it  may 
be  to  the  agents  of  the  society  in  getting  new  business. 

Still  it  may  be  good  American  advertising  to  pretend  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not ;  in  the  words  of  the  report 
"as  in  other  respects  so  also  in  this  the  Equitable 
putranks  all  competi^^^ors  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLOCKHOUSES  AND  MOBILITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

76  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  26  May,  1902. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  writes  from  "South 
Africa"  and  signs  "X.  Y.  Z.  "  finds  fault  with  my 
i/iews  on  the  subject  of  the  blockhouse  system  and  of 
3ur  mobility,  as  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
[  fear  that  the  report  which  he  has  seen  is  a  condensed 
Dne,  which  like  most  condensed  reports  is  not  to  be 
;ompletely  trusted.  If  your  correspondent  would  do 
■ne  the  honour  to  refer  to  an  article  entitled  "  Guerilla 
ind  Counter-Guerilla"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Fort- 
lightly  Review"  for  i  December  he  will  find  that  I 
here  discussed  the  very  questions  of  which  he  writes, 
ind  that  I  do  not  greatly  differ  from  him.  I  did  not 
ittribute  the  convoy  disasters  so  much  to  block- 
louses  as  to  the  holding  of  great  numbers  of 
letached  posts  by  small  garrisons,  continually  supplied 
vith  food  and  ammunition  by  means  of  convoys 
vhich  got  cut  off  In  the  operation.  I  was  writing 
vith  full  information  as  to  the  facts,  which  had  reached 
ne  from  various  officers  commanding  districts  or  com- 
;  nanding  columns.  The  main  point  upon  which  your 
:orrespondent  relies  Is  his  conviction  that  our  mobility 
,  vas,  on  the  whole,  considerable,  and  sometimes  great. 

have  never  denied  the  considerable  mobility  of  some 
iimong  our  columns  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  the 
;nethod  of  warfare  pursued  unduly  slow  and  costly,  and 
J  bought  that  the  war  could  have  been  ended  more 
j  apidiy  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  which,  basing 
nyself  both  upon  sound  British  military  opinion,  and 
tlso  upon  military  history,  I  put  forward  in  the  article 
>f  which  I  speak, 

Yours  obediently, 

Charles  W.  Uilke. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W.  28  May,  1902. 

Sir, — When  I  make  good,  point  by  point,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  pages  of  original  documents,  the  statements 
to  which  I  have  put  my  signature,  the  only  reply  given 
by  Signor  Marconi  Is  a  wild  charge  of  "absolute  and 
gratuitous  untruth".  Such  a  coarse  proceeding  may 
well  absolve  me  from  making  further  comment.  The 
world  now  knows  that  Signor  Marconi,  challenged 
with  these  references  to  original  sources,  evades  the 
issue  and  lapses  into  abuse.  The  world  now  knows 
also  that  the  great  feat  of  detecting  wireless  signals 
across  the  Atlantic  was  accomplished  not  by  any  inven- 
tion comprised  in  Signor  Marconi's  telegraphic  patent, 
but  by  a  telephonic  appliance  invented  by  Paolo 
Castelli,  one  of  his  own  compatriots,  to  whom  he 
denies  any  share  of  credit,  and  whose  name  he 
has  suppressed.  Again  I  give  my  source  of  informa- 
tion. An  account  of  Castelli's  invention  is  to  be 
found  In  the  leading  Italian  technical  journal  called 
"  L'Elettricista ",  In  the  number  for  i  May,  1902, 
pp.  117  to  119,  in  an  article  by  Professor  Angelo  BantI, 
its  respected  editor.  He  describes  Castelli's  apparatus, 
which  has  been  for  more  than  six  months  adopted  In 
the  Italian  Navy,  having  been  found  superior  to  Signor 
Marconi's  apparatus.  The  article  concludes  (p.  iig, 
line  24)  with  these  words  :  "it  has  been  adopted  by 
Marconi  himself  in  the  first  trial  of  Transatlantic  trans- 
mission". This  authoritative  statement  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  scandalous  accusations  of  "  gratuitous 
untruth"  or  "malicious  gossip".  Signor  Marconi 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  found  out  by  his  own  com- 
patriots as  taking  the  credit  due  to  another.  It  is 
to  them,  and  In  the  forum  of  the  public  conscience,  that 
he  must  sooner  or  later  answer. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

SiLVANUs  P.  Thompson, 

THE  "QUARTERLY  REVIEW"  ON 
MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  27  May,  1902. 

Sir, — By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Murray  and  of  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review",  I  am  permitted  to 
acknowledge  the  authorship  of  the  article  on  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  which  appeared  In  the  April  number  of 
that  review.  In  your  issue  of  20  May  you  printed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  which  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  me  to  require  an  answer.  The  letter 
pointed  out  that  I  had  embodied  in  my  article  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review"  certain  sentences  and  paragraphs 
which  I  had  already  used  in  your  columns  or  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Athenjeum  ".  You  replied  that  "for 
an  unsigned  article  the  editor  and  the  editor  only  is 
responsible  to  the  public,  and  It  Is  an  impertinence  to 
attempt  to  go  behind  him  ".  The  reply  seemed  to  me 
sufficient,  but  since  then  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
paragraphs  of  a  still  more  "  Impertinent  "  nature  which 
have  appeared  in  various  papers.  May  I  have  your 
permission  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  these  good 
people  ? 

A  writer  In  the  "  St.  James's  Gazette  "  has  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  pointing  out  that  by  deliberately  quoting 
my  own  words  I  was  doing  "about  the  next  best  thing 
to  signing  the  article  ".  As  for  the  question  of  review- 
ing the  same  book  In  more  than  one  paper,  It  is  perhaps 
unwise  of  Mr.  Colvin  to  bring  up  such  a  question  In 
conjunction  with  his  little  list  of  "independent  persons 
of  widely  different  training  and  associations"  who  have 
expressed  In  print  their  admiration  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
Will  Mr.  Colvin  assure  me  that  not  one  of  these  widely 
different  gentlemen  has  written  more  than  one  review 
of  any  one  book  of  Mr.  Phillips  ?  But  what  If  he  has  ? 
It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  avoid  sometimes  review- 
ing the  same  book  in  more  than  one  paper,  if  one 
happens  tp  be  a  contributor  to  more  than  one  paper. 
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I  happen  to  be  a  contributor  to  only  two  papers  in 
which  I  'write  anonymously,  the  Saturday  Review 
and  the  "Athenaeum".  Other  writers  are  obliged 
to  scatter  their  work  more  widely,  and  the  same 
book  may  naturally  be  sent  to  them  from  several 
papers.  They  are  expected  to  review  the  books 
which  are  sent  to  them,  not  to  pick  and  choose 
among  those  books.  Personally  I  think  that  every 
article  should  be  signed,  and  I  sign  whenever  I  am 
allowed  to  sign  ;  when  I  am  not  allowed  to  sign  I 
often  refer  from  one  article  to  another,  in  order  to  come 
as  near  signing  as  I  can.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  discriminate  between  one  un- 
signed article  and  another  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  any- 
one who  now  learns  that  I  wrote  the  review  of 
*' Ulysses  "  which  appeared  in  your  columns  may,  for 
all  I  know,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I  also  wrote  the 
article  on  "  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips — Poet  to  the  Trade  ", 
which  I  did  not  write  ;  just  as  Mr.  Colvin  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  26  April,  referring  to  my  article 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  ",  knew  that  I  was  the  writer 
of  that  article  and  that  sentences  in  that  article  had 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  neither  of  which 
facts,  as  I  found  out  at  the  time,  he  happened  to  know. 
It  is  the  principle  of  anonymity  which  is  to  blame  for 
all  these  misunderstandings,  and  I  hope  that  anonymous 
criticism  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  That  rests  in  the 
hands  of  editors,  not  of  writers.  Why  will  not  editors 
allow  each  writer  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  opinions  ? 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  repeating  one's  own 
words,  signed  or  unsigned,  verbatim,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  has  the  authority  of  the  most  scrupulous  writer 
I  have  ever  known,  Walter  Pater,  who  printed  a  part 
of  his  essay  on  Wordsworth  three  times  over,  in  the 
"Fortnightly  Review",  the  "Guardian",  and  the 
"  Athenaeum  ",  before  the  essay  finally  took  its  place  in 
the  volume  of  "Appreciations".  And  was  it  not 
Matthew  Arnold  who  realised  that  the  same  thing  has 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  words 
before  it  can  be  driven  into  the  heads  of  the  general 
public  ?  Only  what  has  been  carelessly  or  inadequately 
said  can  be  said  over  again  in  any  but  the  same  words. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  Svmons. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  25  May,  1902. 

Sir, — The  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Frances  Low 
in  last  week's  issue  of  your  paper  deserves  very 
careful  attention  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  assure  her  through  your  pages  that  many 
thoughtful  teachers  of  girls  share  her  views.    But  what 
I  am  concerned  with,  Sir,  is  the  statement  made  in  your 
note  that  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  "  children's 
books  should  be  boys'  books  ".    In  this  case  you  will 
disqualify  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  most  delightful 
classics  of  the  child's  library ;  for  the  following  books,  the 
first  that  come  to  my  memory,  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
"boys'  books":   Hans   Andersen's   "Fairy  Tales", 
Grimm's  "  Fairy  Tales,"  "  Arabian  Nights  ",  "  Undine", 
"Rose  and  the  Ring",  "  Tanglewood  Tales",  "The 
Wonder  Book",  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakspere",  "  Last 
of  the  Barons",  "  Pilgrim's  Progress",  "  Kenilworth  ", 
"  Christmas  Carols  "  (and  other  of  Dickens'  stories), 
"The  Water  Babies",  "The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest",  "  Morte  D'Arthur  ",  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ", 
"Jackanapes",  and  a  host  more  familiar  to  all  happy 
children  who  have  had   no  time  for  the  breathless 
"  scarlet  "  stories  beloved  by  the  modern  boy.    I  take  it 
Miss  Low  means  by  "classic"  any  book,  whether  the 
prime  favourite  of  young  or  old,  that  has  those  qualities 
of  "  imaginativeness  and  high  passion  "  that  distinguish 
the  great,  from  the  ignoble.    And  the  list  1  have  given 
could  be  lengthened  indefinitely  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  taste  of  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  should 


be  vulgarised  and  brutalised  by  sensational  detective! 
stories,  or  by  school  stories  in  which  actions  are  held  up; 
to  admiration  that  in  real  life  would  lead  to  a  boy's, 
expulsion  from  school.  (The  pious  "  Parents  Educa-; 
tion  Union  "  praised  "  Stalky  &  Co."  for  its  "  heroic  "1 
qualities  and  declined  to  allow  any  protest.)  ( 
I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I  have  already  too  much  trespassed 
on  your  space.  Teachers,  and  indeed  all  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  education  of  girls,  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  space  you  are  giving  to  the 
subject ;  and  also  to  the  opportunity  you  are  giving  to 
women  of  an  intellectual  stamp  to  have  their  viewft 
represented.  It  is  a  disagreeable  reflection^  constituting 
a  real  feminine  grievance — worthy  the  attention  of 
suffrage  societies  for  ladies — that  no  editor  seems  to 
want  to  know  the  views  of  women  on  any  subjects  of 
higher  importance  than  the  latest  bonnet  or  fashionable 
wedding ! 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

An  Old  Schoolmistress. 

[Our  correspondent  has  made  a  wrong  inference.  We 
disqualified  none  but  the  professional  "  book  for  girls", 
while  wepointedoutthat  the  immature  powersof  children 
made  it  impossible  for  them  fully  to  appreciate  most 
standard  works.  Of  books  that  are  now  turned  out  for 
children's  reading  we  said,  and  we  say,  that  only  the 
boys'  books  are  worth  reading.  These,  of  course,  vary 
in  quality.  "  Stalky  &  Co."  for  instance  has  no  place 
amongst  books  for  English  boys  :  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate indeed  if  they  had  sunk  to  that  level.  But  as  a 
class  these  books  for  boys  are  not  fairly  described  by 
our  correspondent.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
vigorous  and  healthy.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  boys' 
books  now  holding  the  children's  field  that  a  child's 
book  could  not  be  written,  or  has  not  been  written,  that 
is  good  for  both  girls  and  boys  indifferently.  That 
indeed  is  our  main  contention.  There  is  no  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  that  requires  or  excuses  dis- 
crimination between  their  books.  At  present  most 
boys'  books  will  do  equally  well  for  either,  and  indeed 
might  better  be  described  simply  as  children's  books. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  CHURCH   AND  NONCONFORMITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  say  that  "  an  explicit  renunciation  of  their 
former  ministry  was  required  of  nonconformist  ministers 
before  they  could  receive  ordination  "  by  Bishop  Wilkins 
of  Chester.  The  man  who  made  this  requirement — 
and  thereby  mainly  created  the  nonconformity  of  the 
Puritan  divines  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — was 
Bishop  George  Hall.  Wilkins  did  all  in  his  power  to 
get  them  back. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  G. 

[We  should,  of  course,  have  said  Bishop  Hall.  We 
regret  the  inadvertent  misstatement. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CORONATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Vicarage,  Felshead  S.O.,  Wiltshire, 
2^  May,  1902. 

Sir, — Those  who  deny  the  status  of  the  ancient 
Ecclesia  Anglicana  are,  no  doubt,  rejoicing  in  the 
suppoi-t  they  receive  from  the  Coronation  Service  to 
be  used  in  the  churches  on  26  June  next. 

The  clergy  are  expected  tO'  announce  the  King  as 
taking  an  oath  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion  while  words  contained  in  the  Service  to  be 
used  in  Westminster  Abbey  referring  to  Ilis  Majesty's 
"  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  "  are  omitted  from 
the  summary  of  proceedings  to  be  announced  in  the 
churches. 

I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  my  worldly  possessions 
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in  the  Transvaal  on  account  of  my  loyalty  and  on  many 
occasions  on  the  platform  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
support  our  cause  against  the  Boers,  but  I  cannot 
betray  the  Church  by  making  the  above  announcement. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Mercery. 


GUILLEMOT    OR  FULMAR-PETREL? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cheltenham,  24  May,  1902.  . 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "A  Stormy  Petrel  "  asks 
if  it  is  possible  that  I  haye  mistaken  the  cry  of  the 
guillemot  or  razorbill  for  that  of  the  fulmar-petrel. 
Certainly  it  is  possible,  so  I  will  give  my  reasons  for 
believing  that   I   have  not.     I    lay  or   sat   on  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  looked  down  upon  a  particular 
pair  of  the  latter  birds  sitting  alone  at  a  very  little 
distance   below   me — some   dozen   to  twenty  feet  I 
should  say.    Watching  them  thus  I  both  heard  and 
saw  them  producing  the  note  time  after  time,  day 
after  day  and  at  different  times  throughout  the  day. 
When  they   opened  their  mouths  the   sound  came, 
when  they   shut   them   it   was   not   continued,  and 
there  was  one  note  only,  or  two  were  intermingled, 
according  as  one  or  both  birds  opened  or  shut  them. 
Let  two  accordions  be  played  to  a  man  at  intervals  just 
across  the  room — that  is  my  evidence.     On  the  other 
hand  I  have  watched  the  guillemot  ledges  from  almost 
as  close  a  distance,  for  hour  after  hour — once  for  an 
entire  day — but  never  have  I  heard  such   a  sound 
uttered  by  any  of  the  birds  either  upon  them  or  in  the 
sea  or  in  mid  air.     The  fulmars,  where  I  saw  them, 
bred  apart  from  the  guillemots,  nor  did  the  cry  ever 
come  from  where  the  latter  were  or  where  the  former 
were  not.    The  guillemot,  in  my  experience,  is  rather 
a  silent  bird — a  guttural  "  gik,  gik,  gik  "  is  his  most 
frequent  utterance.     If  that  is  the  "  murre  "  well  and 
good.    If  not  then  I  have  not  heard  it,  but  I  will  not 
demur  to  it  on  that  account.    One  cannot  prove  a  nega- 
tive, but  the  fulmar  petrel  I  have  heard.    The  razorbill's 
prolonged  guttural  note  as  he  throws  his  head  straight 
up,  I  know  well.    It  is  as  like  the  fulmar  petrel's  as 
the  one  bass  chord  of  a  violoncello  is  like  the  roll  and 
swell  of  an  organ.    I  did  not  observe  one  pair  of  birds 
only.    I  give  that  as  best  evidence,  but  I  had  every 
evidence  and,  finally,  I  found  the  note  was  well  known  to 
a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  be  amongst  the  breeding 
sea-birds.    When  I  described  the  sound  he  named  the 
bird — but  not  the  guillemot  or  the  razorbill.  With 
regard  to  the  fulmar  petrel  never  nesting  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  never 
likely  to  as  long  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  impossible 
that   it   should,    and   as   long   as   its   cry  must  be 
that  of  another  bird   because   of  the  impossibility. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  arguing  in  a  circle  and 
it  is  only  quite  lately — as  I  understand — that  these 
birds  have  bred  where  I  saw  them.    They  are  few  in 
number  and  were,  probably,  fewer  at  first.    How  can 
one  guarantee  any  place,  in  reason,  against  a  stray 
pair  or  so  ?    As  for  MacGillivray,  he  may  have  been 
right  without  meaning  what  I  mean,  and  as  for  "  autho- 
rity " — as  such — I  hope  that,  as  the  owner  of  eyes,  ears 
and  glasses — as  a  field  naturalist,  in  short,  however 
humble — I  shall  never  care  one  farthing  for  that.  Best 
stay  at  home  if  one  is  to  be  frightened  by  authority, 
but  for  my  part — in  Gilbert's  words 

"  I  laugh  at  it  and  scout  it 
And  I  do  not  care  about  it 
And  I  mean  to  do  without  it 
If  I  can." 

I  have  my  reasons,  ^nd  if  ever,  by  some  strange  hap, 
I  should  become  an  authority  myself,  I  heartily  pray 
that  every  other  field  naturalist  may  do  the  same  by 
me.  So  only,  will  truth  progress — and  that  is  my 
opinion  of  authority— as  such  I  will  not  be  bothered 
with  it. 

J  am.  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edmund  Selous. 


REVIEWS. 

TO  SUPPLANT  MR.  SIDNEY  LEE. 

"  Shakespear."     By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London: 
Quaritch.    1902.    "js.  6d.  net. 

MR.  HAZLITT  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  this  work 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  complete  and  submit 
it  to  the  public  because  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  biography  of  Shakespeare.  If  it  has 
been  his  aim  to  supersede  that  biography  he  will  not, 
we  fear,  attain  it.  Indeed,  to  be  quite  frank  with  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  he  will  invite  comparison  where  comparison  can 
only  be  detrimental  to  himself  and  proportionate  gain  to 
his  rival.  As  a  critic  of  poetry  and  in  all  that  pertains 
to  Eesthetic  taste  and  sensibility  Mr,  Lee  appears  to 
be  as  constitutionally  deficient  as  Hallam  himself; 
but  since  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe"  we  know  no  biographical  critic 
and  literary  historian  who  has  united  more  conscien- 
tious industry,  more  extensive  and  accurate  learning, 
with  so  much  sound  and  lucid  good  sense,  so  much  of 
the  "  dry  of  light "  desiderated  by  Bacon,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee.  It  is  these  qualities  which  have  made  his  Life 
of  Shakespeare  incomparably  the  best  which  has 
appeared.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  book  before 
us — an  admirable  foil — to  realise  the  tact  and  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Lee's  immensely  difficult  task  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  Mr.  Hazlitt's  book  at 
any  chapter  without  lighting  on  some  serious  inaccuracy 
of  statement,  some  wholly  unwarrantable  hypothesis, 
mis-statement  or  misrepresentation.    We  will  take  two 
or  three  of  the  most  important.     He  tells  us  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  only  unhappy  in  his  domestic 
relations  but  was  "  informally  separated  from  his  wife  ", 
occupying  separate  lodgings  at  Stratford.     This  is 
deduced  partly  from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  at 
one  time  borrowed  from  a  certain  Thomas  Whittington 
who  had   been   her  father's   shepherd    the    sum  of 
forty  shillings,  and  partly  from  the  following  purely 
gratuitous  assumption.     Thomas   Greene   enters  in 
his    Diary    under   date    of    17    November,  1614, 
"my  cousin  Shakespear  coming  yesterday  to  town 
I    went  to  see   him   how    he   did ".     The  obvious 
meaning  of  these  words  is  either  that  Greene  visited 
Shakespeare  in  London  or  went  to   see  him  on  his 
return  home  from  London  or  some  other  place.  But 
Mr.  Hazlitt  will  have  us  believe  that  Shakespeare  was 
living  in  lodgings  on  the  outskirts  of  Stratford  and 
that  his  coming  into  town  meant  that  he  came  from  his 
lodgings,  where  he  was  living  away  from  his  wife,  into 
Stratford  where  his  wife  resided.    Why,  assuming  that 
Shakespeare  was  in  lodgings,  we  may  not  assume  that 
his  wife  was  in  lodgings  with  him  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not 
explain.     On  a  par  with  this  is  the  assertion  that 
Shakespeare  visited  London  about  1 574  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  ten,  a  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  arrives 
by  the  following  process.    Mr.  Hazlitt  assumes  that 
"poor  Yorick  "  in  "Hamlet"  is  to  be  identified  with 
Richard  Tarlton,   the   actor,    that   the   words    "  he 
hath  borne  me   on   his  back  a   thousand  times " — 
"  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not 
how    oft  "    are    Shakespeare's     own  reminiscences 
of  childish  frolics  with  Tarlton.     But  Tarlton  died 
in  1588,   when   Shakespeare  was   a  lad   of  fifteen  ; 
fifteen  would  be  a  little  late  for  such  gambols,  "ten" 
or   thereabouts  would  be   a   more  appropriate  age, 
therefore  Shakespeare   came  up  to  London  "about 
1574  ".     We   doubt  v.'hether  Mr.   Hazlitt  was  ever 
soundly  initiated  in  logic.    In  another  place  Mr.  Hazlitt 
repeats  the  long-exploded  blunder  about  Shakespeare 
opposing  the  enclosure  of  Welcom'oe  Common  fields. 
The  words   on  which   this   is   based  are,  as  every 
Shakespearian  scholar  knows,  the  words  in  Thomas 
Greene's  Diary,  where  he  writes  "  Mr.  Shakespeare 
tellyng  J.  Greene  that  I  was  not  able  to  beare  the  en- 
closeing  of  Welcombe  ",  the  "  I  "  obviously  and  neces- 
sarily referring  not  to  Shakespeare  but  to  the  writer 
himself  Thomas  Greene. 

On  page  93  Mr.  Hazlitt  tells  us  that  there  was  not 
"  any  actual  school  of  verbal  criticism  previous  to  the 
days  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer".  Can  Mr.  Hazlitt 
possibly  be  ignorant  that  Hanmer's  critical  edition  of 
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the  plays  had  been  preceded  by  the  critical  editions 
of  Rowe  and  of  Pope  and  by  the  commentaries  and 
editions  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespearian  verbal  critics, 
Lewis  Theobald?  On  p.  159  Mr.  Hazlitt  tells  us 
that,  for  the  lines  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
"  See,  Jessica  :  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven"  &c. 
Shakespeare  was  ostensibly  indebted  to  Montaigne. 
The  "Merchant  of  Venice"  was  probably  written 
about  1594,  in  any  case  there  were  two  quartos  of 
it  published  in  1600;  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne 
did  not  appear  till  1603  and  no  one  has  ever  con- 
tended that  Shakespeare  had  any  access  to  Montaigne, 
except  through  Florio's  version,  while  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare  had 
seen  any  portions  of  Florio's  work  in  manuscript. 
We  do  not  cite  this  as  an  inaccuracy  in  Mr,  Hazlitt, 
as  he  is  evidently  aware  of  the  respective  dates  of  the 
play  and  of  the  translation.  But  when  he  tells  us 
that  Gascoigne's  "  Jocasta  "  is  a  version  of  the 
"  Phcenissae  "  of  Euripides,  and  Marlowe's  "  Hero  and 
Leander  "  a  version  of  the  poem  attributed  to  Musaeus  he 
shows  that  he  can  know  nothing  about  the  originals. 
When  Mr.  Hazlitt  remarks  that  German  was  scarcely 
at  all  understood  by  the  Elizabethan  English,  he  would 
do  well  to  modify  the  remark  by  a  reference  to 
Chapman  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
language,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Dekker  was  a 
German  scholar. 

With  Mr.  Hazlltt's  literary  judgments  we  very  seldom 
find  ourselves  in  accordance,  but  there  is  no  arguing  on 
matters  of  this  kind.  If  he  finds  Barnefield's  "Affec- 
tionate Shepherd"  "a  poor  and  unreadable  poem  "  and 
can  say  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  "  we  wade  through 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  stanzas,  encounter 
stumbling  blocks  at  short  distances,  and  at  length 
arrive  not  at  the  conclusion  for  there  is  none,  but  at  a 
place  where  there  is  no  more  to  be  read"  finding  the 
work  is  "  areAos  (sic)  a  literary  torso  " — we  can  only 
murmur  there  is  no  such  word  as  that  aspirateless 
accentless  derelict  "  arfAos"  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  which  causes  annoy- 
ance to  Mr.  Hazlitt — for  we  are  very  sensible  of  his 
useful  services  to  our  early  literature,  as  a  bibliographer 
and  antiquary,  but  we  are  sorry  that  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Lee's  work  should  have  taken  the  particular 
form  it  has  taken.  He  has  added  to  Shakespearian 
literature  a  work  which  where  it  is  not  superfluous  is 
too  often  unsound,  misleading  and  absurd. 


DR.  HORT  AT  HIS  GREATEST. 

"Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Clementine 
Recognitions."  By  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  London : 
Macmillan.    1901.    45.  6d.  net. 

IN  no  department  of  knowledge  has  the  nineteenth 
century  wrought  a  greater  change  than  in  that  of 
historic  theology,  and  in  no  country  has  the  change 
been  accomplished  so  slowly  as  in  England.  The  cen- 
tury began  with  two  points  of  view,  that  of  the  old  un- 
historic  rationalism  and  that  of  what  may  be  called, 
with  all  respect,  conventional  orthodoxy.  There  was 
no  attempt  on  either  side  to  see  the  facts  as  they  were  ; 
students  were  content  to  see  them  through  the  eyes  of 
a  former  generation.  The  honour  of  inspiring  their 
pursuit  with  a  new  life  belongs  to  the  revolutionary 
party.  In  spite  of  all  the  extravagances  of  the  older 
Tubingen  school,  the  future  lay  with  them,  or  rather 
with  the  method  which  they  imperfectly  exemplified. 
Their  errors  have  been  corrected  by  scholars  working 
along  their  lines  but  with  wider  knowledge  and 
experience  than  was  possible  for  them  ;  and  if,  in  some 
quarters,  the  errors  are  cherished  still,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  by  students  whose  mind  is  as  straitly  bound  by  con- 
vention as  that  of  any  follower  of  Baronius.  For  the 
progress  of  inquiry  is  tending  more  and  more  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  position  taken  by  such  men 
as  Lightfoot  and  Hort,  and  taken  by  them,  not 
in  obedience  to  tradition,  but  after  a  scrupulous  and 
unprejudiced  weighing  of  evidence.  Of  such  work, 
done  in  the  new  spirit,  there  could  be  no  better  example 
than  Dr.  Ilort's  posthumous  volume  on  the  Clementine 
Recognitions.  The  subject  is  one  which  seems  to  have 
little  import^ric?.    Tb?  Recog|iitions  and  the  group 


of  writings  to  which  it  belongs  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
dismissed  with  some  contempt,  and  their  reputation 
has  suffered  through  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  by 
adventurous  Germans  sixty  years  ago,  who  took  a 
novel  seriously  and  rewrote  Christian  history  in  order 
to  accommodate  it  to  an  obvious  fiction.  But  this 
literature,  derived  as  it  is  from  a  religious  romance 
composed  about  the  year  200,  deserves  the  considera- 
tion which  it  has  received  from  Dr.  Hort.  If  we  are 
to  estimate  aright  the  merits  of  those  who  kept  in  the 
straight  path  of  the  Church's  development,  it  must  be 
by  understanding  their  difficulties,  and  if  these  diffi- 
culties misled  earnest  and  able  men  among  their  con- 
temporaries the  more  highly  shall  we  esteem  those  who 
overcame  them.  The  old  notion  that  heretics  can 
teach  us  nothing  and  deserve  no  sympathy — a  notion 
which  inspired  Dean  Burgon  to  praise  Dr.  Routh 
for  including  none  but  fragments  of  indubitable 
orthodoxy  in  his  admirable  "  Reliquiae  "—has  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Candid  inquirers,  such  as  Dr.  Hort, 
find  that  often  they  were  "  honest  and  intelligent  men  ", 
and  that  we  must  regard  such  authors  as  those  of  the 
Clementine  literature  as  seekers  for  light  in  dark  places 
as  truly  as  were  their  more  fortunate  Alexandrian  con- 
temporaries, Clement  and  Origen.  Their  notions  were 
crude  and  pedantic,  and  they  plumed  themselves  upon 
an  insight  which  they  did  not  possess  ;  but  though 
their  Christianity  sank  far  below  the  Pauline  level  of 
thought  and  feeling,  their  Judaic  narrowness  did  not 
lessen  the  force  of  their  appeal  on  behalf  of  righteous- 
ness or  their  conviction  of  most  of  the  Christian  verities. 

Their  views  were  put  forward  in  the  strangest  of 
forms.    A  novel,  as  long  as  one  of  Richardson's,  with 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Clement  of  Rome  as  its  principal  heroes 
and  Simon  Magus  as  its  villain,  without  unity  of  plot 
and  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  its  scene,  consisting  of  interminable  monologues 
varied  by  sensational  incidents,  such  as  the  discovery 
of  long-lost  relations  or  the  dramatic  discomfiture  of 
the  heretic,  was  the  vehicle  chosen  by  the  author,  who 
belonged.  Dr.  Hort  argues,  to  the  obscure  Syrian  sect 
of  the  Helxaites.    The  book  was  too  cumbrous  to 
survive,  and  the  exact  shade  of  doctrine  which  it  taught 
was  acceptable  to  few.    But  it  lent  itself  to  abridgment, 
and  its  story,  like  that  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  a 
later  age,  had  struck  the  popular  fancy.    Thus,  as  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  successive  editors,  its  main 
features  were  retained  but  its  teaching  was  modified 
with  as  few  scruples  as  have  restrained  the  theological 
revisers  of  Bunyan's  allegory.    It  is  from  the  Recogni- 
tions, and  other  revisions  in  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Syriac,  some  of  which  have  been  frequently  retouched 
and  have  departed  further  on  each  occasion  from  the 
original,  while  none  of  them  adequately  represents  it, 
that  Dr.  Hort  undertook  to  recover  the  Helxaite  fiction 
as  it  left  its  unknown  author's  hands.     His  conclusion 
is  valuable,  coming  as  it  does  from  him,  but  the  insight 
which  these  lectures  give  into  his  method  of  working  is 
more  valuable  still.     They  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
ground,    dealing   exhaustively  with   the  manuscript 
sources,  with  the  editions,  varying  only  in  their  bad- 
ness, with  the  titles  borne  by  the  different  recensions 
and  the  evidence  they  furnish  as  to  the  history  of  the 
work,  and  the  citations  from  it  to  be  found  in  ancient 
literature.    In  regard  to  the  last  subject,  a  recent  dis- 
covery made  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  has  strikingly 
confirmed  Dr.  Hort's  conclusion,  based  though  it  was 
upon  imperfect  information.     Then  follows  a  careful 
discussion  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  work  and  the 
verdict,  weighty  and  generous,  upon  the  whole.  The 
great  scholar  has  never  shown  himself  greater  than  in 
this  posthumous  fragment,  for  it  is  no  more,  and  his 
literary  executors  have  done  well  to  publish  it  as  a 
standard  of  workmanship  below  which  our  generation 
must  not  fall.    They  tell  us  that  in  his  preparation  for 
the  lectures  he  compiled  a  full  index  verborum  for  the 
Recognitions.    No  fact  could  be  more  significant.  The 
old  order  of  scholars  took  much  on  trust.  Archbishop 
Benson  devoted   his   industry  and   literary   skill  to 
S.  Cyprian,  but  he  was  content  to  represent  him  as  he 
had  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Fell  and  Pearson  In  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  Dr.  Bright  lectured  with  inimit- 
able charm  and  vivacity  to  successive  generations  of 
undergraduates,  but  he  added  nothing  to  the  traditional 
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lore  which  he  imparted.  There  is  loss  as  well  as  gain 
in  the  disappearance  of  their  type  of  scholarship.  For 
our  time  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  a  severe  and 
even  a  dull  pursuit,  but  workers  trained  in  the  school 
of  Hort  and  Lightfoot  are  gathering  the  knowledge  to 
which  a  new  Stanley,  better  informed  than  the  old, 
will  one  day  restore  its  picturesqueness. 


"HARRY  FIFTH." 

Henry  V."    By  C.  L.  Kingsford.     New  York  and 
London :  Putnams.    1902.  5^. 

THIS  excellent  monograph  has  all  the  learning  and 
lucidity  of  statement  which  we  naturally  expect  to 
iind  in  any  book  from  Mr.  Kingsford's  pen.  Some 
sarts  of  it  are  dull,  but  for  this  the  subject  rather  than 
:he  author  is  to  blame.  Apart  from  a  few  striking 
•pisodes  the  life  of  Henry  V.  was  as  dull  as  any 
ictive  life  could  be.  Of  these  episodes  Mr.  Kingsford 
makes  the  most.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
1  good  tale  must  be  necessarily  false.  He  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  endorse  the  legends  of  Gadshill  and  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  Henry  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  by 
Chief  Justice  Gascoigne.  He  accepts  as  genuine  the 
Jtirring  exhortations  to  the  English  troops  at  Agincourt, 
ind  does  not  reject  the  tale  that  Henry  led  his  soldiers 
through  the  mine  at  Melun  and  fought  a  single-handed 
;ombat  underground  with  the  captain  of  the  garrison. 
He  repeats  the  King's  dying  lament  for  the  desolation 
3f  the  Holy  City,  and  maintains  that  Henry's  ultimate 
ambition  was  to  be  the  leader  of  a  European  crusade, 
in  all  this  Mr.  Kingsford  shows  himself  a  sane  historian. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  his  facts.  But  we  object  to  the 
inference  which  he  derives  from  them.  They  do  not 
2stablish  the  claim  of  "  Harry  Fifth  "  to  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  allow  that 
Mr.  Kingsford's  view  is  borrowed  from  a  high  authority 
out  we  submit  that  it  involves  a  misconception  of  the 
nan  and  of  his  age. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  overburdened  with  a  sense 
jf  decadence  and  disillusionment.    We  with  our  know- 
edge  of  the  great  developments  which  followed  it  can 
egard  it  as  a  season  of  spring  when  new  ideas  were 
germinating  and  Europe  was  preparing  for  new  activities 
md  forms  of  social  life.   But  even  to  us  the  innovations 
)f  the  fifteenth  century  bear  a  doubtful  import.  The 
rentury  is  far  spent  before  it  becomes  plain  whither  they 
ire  trending  ;  it  is  over  before  we  get  the  assurance  that 
heir  promise  will  be  realised.    It  needed  the  talents 
nd  the  good  luck  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Francis  I.,  of 
'harles  V.  to  educe  from  the  incipient  machiavellianism 
f  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  the  ordered  despotism 
f  the   new   monarchy.     Without   Luther's  insight, 
[wingli's  rationalism,  and  Calvin's  power  of  synthesis 
ne  stir  and  unrest  of  the  religious  conscience  in  the 
fteenth  century  might  have  been  ineffectual  or  might 
ave  terminated  in  something  very  different  from  the 
eformation  as  we  know  it.   Even  the  Renaissance  is  at 
rst  a  movement  of  ambiguous  import,  and  its  earliest 
;aders  are  not  certain  whether  their  function  is  to 
mancipate  or  merely  to  amuse  the  human  intellect.  Both 
F  the  men  of  action  and  of  the  thinkers  whose  names 
■deem  this  age  from  insignificance  it  may  be  said  that 
le  greatest  of  them  were  but  pioneers  who  explored  the 
irious  routes  by  which  the  forces  of  civilisation  might 
arch  forward  without  possessing  the  power  to  enjoin 
hat  route  should  actually  be  followed  when  the  march 
;^'an.    Still,  if  there  are  heroes  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ry,  they  are  to  be  found  among  these  pioneers. 
I'or,  while  it  is  possible  to  fight  against  the  ten- 
mcies  of  one's  age  and  yet  to  be  a  hero,  such  a 
stinction  is  only  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  possess 
e  rarest  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
hero  of  reaction  must  have  the  insight  to  divine  the 
eaning  of  formula  which  have  lost  all  meaning  for 
1  ->  age ;   and  it  is   only  by  overpowering  force  of 
1  racter  that  he  can  then  proceed  to  impose  on  men 
yoke  of  an  idea  which  has  not  only  lost  the  charm 
I  novelty  but  has  further  sustained  the  discredit  of 
I  rtial   realisation.     Such   qualities   we   find  in  the 


sixteenth  century,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  They  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
fifteenth.  We  may  grant  that  among  the  men  of  this 
age  Henry  V.  stood  out  pre-eminent,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  he  was  altogether  wanting 
in  imagination,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
inspired  was  of  the  shallowest  and  most  transient 
kind.  He  was  lacking  not  merely  in  the  primary  but 
also  in  the  secondary  qualification  for  the  rule  which  he 
assumed.  He  had  little  forethought  and  less  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  No  one  was  ever  less  fitted 
to  be  an  organiser  of  government  or  of  opinion.  He 
understood  the  art  of  war  better  than  any  other  captain 
of  his  day.  He  had  the  knack  of  winning  hearts.  But 
his  successes  and  his  popularity  were  personal.  He 
could  not  train  subordinates,  he  could  not  satisfy  the 
deeper  needs  and  aspirations  of  his  subjects.  His 
generalship  and  his  personal  influence  were  subser- 
vient to  designs  of  which  some  were  purely  selfish  and 
the  rest  no  more  than  passing  fancies.  Men  of 
action  are  rarely  the  creators  of  a  political  ideal. 
But  the  test  of  their  greatness  is  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  follow  the  best  available  guides.  Judged 
by  this  test  Henry  fails.  He  could  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathise  with  Lollard  tenets,  but  he  might 
have  learned  some  salutary  lessons  from  the  doctors  of 
the  Conciliar  movement  who,  alone  of  all  men  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  preserved  some  sense  of  what  was 
permanently  valuable  in  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  threw  away  his  opportunities.  He  was  content  to 
think  that  all  religious  questions  could  be  settled  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  a  crusade  would 
heal  the  political  dissensions  of  Europe.  Even  these 
inadequate  objects  ranked  second,  in  his  mind,  to  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  dynasty  more  firmly  on  the 
throne  by  means  of  foreign  conquests.  If  he  had 
become  what  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  become,  he 
would  still  have  been  no  true  mediaeval  hero,  but  a 
Lancelot  du  Lac  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  In  point  of  fact  he 
enrolled  himself  among  the  freebooters  of  European 
history.  His  place  is  not  beside  the  great  emperors  and 
popes  who  first  evolved  and  then  destroyed  the  great 
idea  of  a  federated  Christendom,  nor  with  the  builders 
of  national  institutions  who,  even  more  than  popes  and 
emperors,  are  the  typical  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
More  chivalrous  than  the  Visconti,  more  intrepid  than  the 
Sforza,  more  tenacious  of  his  purpose  than  Charles  the 
Bold,  he  has  no  exact  parallel  among  the  adventurers 
of  the  fifteenth  century  who  founded  States  upon  the 
ruins  of  nationality  and  palliated  their  greed  by  an  out- 
ward deference  to  the  traditions  of  the  past ;  but  he  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  them  than  to  Hildebrand  or 
Barbarossa  or  our  own  Edward  I.  He  had  the 
unique  advantage  of  starting  on  his  raids  from 
the  base  afforded  by  a  national  kingdom.  But  to  call 
him  a  national  statesman  would  be  to  use  words  with- 
out any  perception  of  their  meaning.  England  was 
never  much  more  to  him  than  a  recruiting  ground  and 
source  of  money.  It  was  no  national  impulse  which 
sent  him  out  to  conquer  France.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  clergy  no  class  of  Englishmen  desired 
the  enterprise.  Both  Lords  and  Commons  begged  him 
to  avoid  it,  and  although  their  doubts  were  silenced  for 
the  moment  by  the  marvellous  victory  of  Agincourt, 
they  never  really  forgot  that  England  might  be  the 
worse  for  conquering  France.  There  was  the  danger 
that  England  might  become  a  mere  province  in  a  con- 
tinental empire,  and  the  certainty  that  England  would 
be  taxed  for  the  government  of  the  new  acquisitions. 
Thus  the  new  policy  was  only  tolerated  so  long  as  its 
results  were  brilliant ;  at  the  first  sign  of  failure  the 
discontent  so  long  repressed  found  free  expression  and 
swept  away  the  Lancastrian  dynastry.  The  exploits  of 
Henry  V.  appealed  for  a  moment  to  the  popular 
imagination,  but  even  when  they  were  embellished  by 
the  mercenary  pens  of  Lancastrian  chroniclers,  they 
never  commended  themselves  to  national  common-sense. 
Shakespeare's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  is  factitious  ; 
however  perfect  the  manner  of  his  rhapsodies  the  matter 
of  them  borders  upon  fustian. 
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KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES. 
"The  Gold  of  Ophir:  Whence  Brought  and  by  Whom?" 
By  Professor  A.  H.  Keane.    London  :  Stanford. 
1901.    55.  net. 

MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD  seems  to  have  been  not 
far  out,  after  all,  and  the  native  traditions  he 
glorified  in  "  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  appear  to  rest 
upon  historic  facts.     There  is  no  need  however  to 
face   any   mysterious   dangers   or    clamber  through 
subterranean  chasms  and  tunnels  to  get  at  the  mines, 
for  they  He  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  prospector  all  over 
Southern  Rhodesia,  or  at  least  will  do  so  if  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  clear  away  the  vegetation  that  has  over- 
grown many  of  them.    Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  have 
long  had  their  eyes  on  these  ancient  workings,  and 
Mr.  Neal  in  association  with  Mr.  Hall  has  produced  a 
handsome  stout  volume   full   of  descriptions  of  the 
couple  of  hundred  goldmines,  forts,  towns  and  resi- 
dences, the  ruins  of  which  are  scattered  in  most  parts 
between   the   Zambesi    and   the    Limpopo   over  an 
area  of  quite   100,000  miles.    Mr.  Telford  Edwards 
estimates — though  how  he  arrived  at  his  estimate  only 
the  mining  engineer  knows — that  ;^75,ooo,ooo  worth 
of  gold  has  been  extracted  from  these  Rhodesian  mines 
in  ancient  times,  without  exhausting  them.  Indeed 
the  tools  lying  about,  and  the  furnaces  and  crucibles 
still  encrusted  with  gold,  make  one  think  that  the  old 
miners  must  have  been  in  the  heyday  of  a  glorious 
boom,  when  some  unforeseen  accident — not  a  pre- 
historic slump,  but  an  invasion,  probably,  of  fighting 
niggers — drove  them  pell-mell  from  their  Eldorado. 
A  good  many  scholars  agree  that  the  Rhodesian  ruins 
or  Zimbabyes  are  related  to  the  remains  of  the  vanished 
Himyarite  cities  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  perhaps  to 
Phoenician  monuments  elsewhere  ;  they  even  profess  to 
discover  Himyaritic  letters  on  a  Zodiacal  platter  found 
in  Zimbabye  &nd  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  ;  whilst  a  number  of  objects  discovered  in  the 
ruins  suggest  some  connexion  in  religious  cult — if  it  can 
be  called  religious — with  that  of  the  Sabjeans.  There 
is  nothing  in   the  world  more  likely,  though  proof 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  been  produced,  than 
that  the   South  Arabians,  who   were   ever  fearless 
navigators  familiar   with   the    Indian  Ocean,  should 
have  traded  as  far  south    as  Beira  or  Sofala,  and 
discovered  the  mines  that  enabled  King  Solomon  to 
adorn  his  temple  and  the  queen  her  person.  The 
ruins   connected  with  the  mines  are  unquestionably 
ancient;   astronomical  observations,  which  however 
ought  to  be  carefully  verified  and  multiplied,  date  them 
at  1 100  B.C.  at  least ;  and  there  is  no  black  race  that 
one  can  conceive  as  being  the  architects  of  those  massive 
and  ingeniously  constructed  temples,  palaces,  forts,  or 
towers,  whichever  they  were.    They  dp  not  appear  to 
extend  so  far  west  or  south  as  the  Transvaal  Colony, 
but  they  do  appear  to  have  been  in  close  connexion 
with  a  port  on  the  east  coast,  just  as  the  goldmines 
were  in  close  connexion  with  Sofala  when  Vasco  da 
Gama's  people  surprised  the  Arab  traders  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     Now  no  other  people  in 
antiquity  could  very  well  have  held  command  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  except  the  South"Arabian  Sabseans, 
and  after  their  decay  perhaps  the  Phoenicians. 

This  is  all  very  neat,  but  where  are  the  proofs  ?  Here 
Professor  Keane  comes  forward,  as  he  says,  **  to  risk 
my  reputation  for  sanity  by  plunging  into  this  '  Ophir 
Question ',  so  often  authoritatively  declared  to  be 
insoluble ".  He  need  not  be  in  the  least  anxiety 
about  his  reputation  for  sanity  :  the  book  is  lucid 
and  logical — and  let  us  add  pugnacious — from  cover 
to  cover.  On  the  other  hand  he  must  not  consider 
other  folk  insane  if  they  do  not  at  once  gird  up 
their  loins  and  run  in  his  eager  footsteps.  Let  us 
say  at  once  that  in  our  opinion  Professor  Keane  has 
not  proved  that  Rhodesia  was  "  Havilah,  a  land  where 
there  is  gold",  whence  came  the  "  gold  of  Ophir"  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but  we  think  that  he  has  made  it  tolerably 
certain  where  Ophir  was,  and  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  Rhodesia  being  the  gold- 
field  of  Solomon  by  eliminating  various  alternative 
theories.  We  all  remember  how  "the  King's  ships 
went  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Huram  :  once 
every  three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks  " ;  how 


"they  came  to  Ophir  and  fetched  from  thence  gold, 
four  hundred    and   twenty  talents,  and   brought  it 
to  King  Solomon  "  ;  and  how  "  Jehoshaphat  made  ships 
of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  :  but  they  went 
not,  for  the   ships  were  broken   at   Ezion-geber "  ; 
further   how    "  Kings'   daughters   were   among  thy 
honourable  women  :   upon  thy  right  did   stand  the 
queen  in  gold  of  Ophir ".    The  peculiar  charm  of 
these  passages,  which  one  has  often  heard  sonorously 
rolling   from   the   lectern,  was   that  the  only  place 
named  in  them  that  was   in  the  least  certain  was 
Ezion-geber,  the  later  Eila,  on  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
in   the  Red   Sea.     The    wildest   speculations  have 
been   launched   about    Tarshish   and    Ophir.  The 
natural  man,  dozing  in  his  pew,  is  quite  content  to 
take  it  "  on  authority"  that  Tarshish  is  Paul's  Tarsus, 
and  does  not  stop  to  consider  that  it  was  rather  odd 
that  a  fleet  going  from  Judasa  to  Cilicia  should  be 
wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea.    Others  found  Tarshish  in 
Tartessus  near  Cadiz  in  Spain.    No  doubt  there  were 
gold  workings  in  Spain — did  not  the  noble  Milesians 
exhaust  them  and  then  migrate  to  the  county  Wicklow 
in  search  of  more  ? — but  even  if  they  could  produce 
420  talents  in  one  year,  and  666  in  another,  which  are 
mighty  big  sums,  why  did  the  fleets  sail  the  Red  Sea 
to  get  to  Spain,  and  how  did  they  get  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez?    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  still 
more  ancient  canal  was  then  open  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  :  besides,  why  not  sail  in  a 
straightforward  manner  from  Tyre?    Therefore  Pro- 
fessor Keane  places  Tarshish  east  of  the  Red  Sea, 
perhaps  near  Beira ;  anyway  he  makes  it  the  port  of 
Rhodesia  :  wherein,  like  many  less  sane  men,  he  shows 
his  talent  for  guesswork.    But  where   was   Ophir  ? 
Scholars  of  the  profoundest  learning  have  sought 
this   evasive   place    high    and    low,   in    Midian,  in 
Persia,  in  India,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  everywhere 
almost   except   in   the   Antarctic   Circle.  Professor 
Keane  shows  much  skill  in  disposing  of  these,  we 
must    say,    rather   flimsy    alternatives,   and  boldly 
fixes  on  Dhofar — also  named  in  a  variant  Afar — which 
appears  to  be  almost  certainly  the  Sapphar  Metropolis 
of  Ptolemy  hard  by  his  Moscha  Portus.    What  better 
could  fit  in  with  Hazarmaveth  (Hadhramaut)  and  the 
other  children  of  Joktan,  whose  "dwelling  was  from 
Mesha  [Moscha]  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East  ".    Moreover  it  was  the  great  port  for  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh,  and  the  ships  coming  back  from 
Tarshish,  the  port  of  Rhodesia  (Professor  Keane's 
Havilah),  laden  with  gold  and  ivory  and  apes,  could 
call  there  and  pick  up  frankincense,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
cocks which  other  Ophir  dhows  had  probably  imported 
from  India. 

So  far  the  identification  seems  complete.  The  late 
Theodore  Bent's  survey  of  Dhofar  and  its  remains 
almost  settled  the  matter,  and  Professor  Keane  has 
driven  the  conclusion  home,  though  doubtless  there 
will  be  a  warm  controversy  on  the  subject.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  Ophir  is  Dhofar  and  that  it  was  merely  a 
place  of  call  or  depot  between  Tarshish  and  Ezion-geber, 
then  it  remains  to  identify  the  goldfields,  whether  we 
call  them  Havilah  (about  which  there  are  difficulties)  or 
not.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  possible  rival  with 
Rhodesia.  India  did  not  produce  gold  as  late  as 
Alexander's  time  ;  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  "payable" 
goldmines  in  Arabia  worth  talking  of;  whilst  all  the 
time  there  lies  Rhodesia,  full  of  very  ancient  gold 
workings,  and  perfectly  accessible  to  any  vessels 
coasting  down  from  Arabia.  Where  else  should  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  go  ?  And  if  they  did  not  go,  where 
were  all  those  seventy-five  millions  of  gold  missing  from 
Rhodesia  carried  to  ?  We  must  admit  that  Rhodesia 
holds  the  field  until  someone  discovers  equally  rich 
mines  at  a  handier  spot,  which  seems  in  the  last 
degree  improbable.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a 
brief  space  to  the  numerous  arguments  and  varied 
learning  with  which  Professor  Keane  has  fortified  his 
views.  He  has  compiled  from  a  mass  of  other  scholars' 
material  a  most  readable  summary  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  theory.  Someone  else  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce the  evidence  on  the  other  side  ;  but  meanwhile 
most  readers  will  be  carried  away  by  the  Professor's 
enthusiasm  and  accept  his  explanation  of  the  history  of 
King  Solomon's  mines  on  faith. 
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NOVELS. 

"  Woodslde  Farm."  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  London  : 
Duckworth.  1902.  65-. 
In  "  Woodside  Farm  "  Mrs.  Clifford  seems  to  have 
tried  desperately  to  prove  that  she  can  be  cheerful. 
One  feels  throughout  that  she  would  like  to  kill  her 
characters  or  ruin  their  lives,  but  she  refrains.  Once 
indeed  she  seems  to  upset  a  happy  love  affair  by  a 
series  of  bogus  telegrams,  but  she  relents.  She  will 
have  her  happy  ending,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  she 
gets  it.  Unfortunately — for  we  would  not  deliberately 
counsel  any  writer  of  her  powers  to  be  sad  for  mere 
wantonness — this  book  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  its  more  gloomy  predecessors.  Its  author's 
strength  lies  in  depicting  a  woman's  life  turned  to 
unhappiness  whether  by  temperament,  or  by  her  own 
defects,  or  the  brutality  or  stupidity  of  a  man.  Very 
few  novelists  can,  like  Mrs.  Clifford,  make  one  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  a  woman  who  fails  in  life 
through  the  operation  of  what  Mr.  Hardy  calls  '*  life's 
little  ironies  ".  In  "Woodside  Farm"  there  is  some 
fine  character-drawing  :  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
farm,  a  soured  and  narrow  Puritan  ;  her  mother,  a 
quietly  dignified  widow  who  marrying  "  above  her " 
retains  her  dignity  :  a  pushing  young  tradesman — 
these  are  all  real  enough.  But  the  child  of  the  second 
marriage  is  a  very  ordinary  ingt^nue,  and  her  story 
hardly  deserved  to  be  told.  There  is  of  course  nothing 
careless  or  slipshod  in  the  book,  but  its  merit  lies 
entirely  in  its  minor  characters. 

"  The  Passing  of  the  Flagship,  and  other  Stories."  By 
Major  W,  P.  Drury.  London :  A.  H.  Bullen. 
1902.  3^.  6d. 
Short  stories  have  recently  fallen  into  such  dis- 
favour that  there  are  but  a  few  writers  who  can 
command  a  circulation  for  a  volume  of  them  ;  the 
author  of  "Bearers  of  the  Burden"  is  one  of  this 
small  band.  Here  are  ten  stories,  most  of  them  of  a 
humorous  turn,  but  with  deviations  into  the  pathetic 
characteristic  of  the  true  humorist  as  distinguished  from 
the  merely  funny  man.  The  incidents  described  are 
often  of  the  wildest  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  un- 
questioning credulity  but  they  are  presented  in  a  style 
which  renders  them  heartily  entertaining  to  a  reader  in 
the  right  mood — the  mood,  say,  in  which  we  accept 
good  after-dinner  stories.  The  title-tale  is  a  ghost 
story  which  shows  that  the  apparition  of  a  sunken 
vessel  is  as  likely  to  appear  as  the  apparition  of 
deceased  persons  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  best  example 
of  the  short-story  writer's  art  which  Major  Drury  gives 
us — "A  Treaty  with  France",  which  is  a  pleasant 
variant  of  the  compact  between  two  men  that  the  first 
to  die  shall  appear  to  the  survivor,  is  far  better. 

"  Lost  Property."   By  Pett  Ridge.    London  :  Methuen. 
1902.  6^. 

Like  Mr.  Street  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is  an  amused  observer 
of  a  particular  class,  but  without  bitterness  :  he  looks 
on  its  humours  with  a  tolerant  air,  for  they  are  not 
pretentious,  and  he  has  never  personally  suffered  from 
its  peculiar  characteristics.  The  humbler  classes  are 
too  pathetic  to  be  satirised,  there  can  be  no  sneer  in 
the  laughter  which  they  so  unconsciously  raise.  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge  is  the  inheritor  of  a  small  legacy  from 
Dickens,  and  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  sympa- 
thetic "professional  humorists"  of  the  day,  by  which 
^reference  we  intend  no  great  compliment.  He  has 
1  very  nice  appreciation  of  children,  and  a  really  re- 
Tiarkable  knowledge  of  babies,  and  of  the  most  success- 
i'ulwaysof  treating  them.  The  "Lost  Property"  in 
I  question  is  a  girl  baby  left  at  Cannon  Street  Station, 
vhich  after  a  short  period  of  luxurious  adoption  goes 
hrough  the  vicissitudes  of  pauper  child  life,  but  who 
helped  by  marvellous  and  truly  Dickens-like  coinci- 
ilences  and  great  natural  ingenuity  attains  to  middle- 
lass  respectability  and  matrimony. 

'  Nora  Lester."  By  Anna  Howarth.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.  1902.  65. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  take  three  hundred 
nd  forty  pages  of  very  small  type  in  order  to 
ell  the  not  very  thrilling  story  of  Nora  Lester.  It 
hould  rather  have  been  the  story  of  Gronow  Neilson, 
/ho  most  certainly  fills  the  stage  throughout.  The 


tale  is  carefully  written  but  much  too  obvious,  for  the 
end  is  in  full  view  almost  from  the  beginning.  How- 
ever "Nora  Lester"  is  worth  reading  if  only  for  the 
healthy  tone  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  while  the 
life  at  Botha's  farm  is  distinctly  interesting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Buller's  Campaign  with  the  Natal  Field  F"orce  of  1900." 
]?y  E.  Blake  Knox.  London  :  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  1902. 
io.f.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Blake  Knox  has  given  us  the  best  account  of  the  fighting 
in  Natal  which  has  yet  appeared.  He  writes  with  great 
moderation,  is  correct  in  his  general  facts  and  has  added  to 
these  his  own  personal  experiences  which  bring  home  to  the 
reader  the  terrible  realities  of  the  bloody  work  on  the  Tugela 
in  January  and  February  1900.  We  would  commend  to  all 
Mr.  Knox'  very  lucid  account  of  the  action  of  Venter's  Spruit 
which  formed  the  centre-piece  of  the  operations  between 
19-22  January  on  the  Tugela.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
General  Buller's  general  inception  of  the  operation  of  relieving 
Ladysmith  by  an  advance  across  Trichard's  Drift,  refusing  his 
right  (opposite  Spion  Kop)  and  swinging  round  his  left  was 
unquestionably  sound  ;  it  was  the  indecision  he  evinced  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan  that  gave  rise  to  such  a  storm  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Knox  gives  the  Boers'  account  of  Spion  Kop 
how  "a  great  big  angry  red-faced  soldier"  prevented  them 
from  retaking  it  on  the  24th.  Thus  did  they  describe  the 
gallant  Thornycroft  whom  Sir  Redvers  eulogised  "as  having 
acted  with  greatest  gallantry  and  saved  the  situation  ".  As  we 
know,  Lord  Roberts  in  his  despatch  severely  censured  him. 
If  only  he  had  been  a  "  field-coronet "  instead  of  merely  a 
desperately  brave  soldier  !  The  story  of  the  subsequent  fight- 
ing at  Vaal  Kranz,  Colenso  and  Monte  Cristo,  culminating  in 
the  final  victory  of  Pieter's  Hill,  is  well  told  and  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  our  troops  admirably  set  forth.  We  read  how  "  they 
had  followed  their  leader  General  Buller  never  questioning, 
never  doubting,  even  through  the  dark  days  of  Colenso  and 
Spion  Kop  and  how  they  were  prepared  to  follow  him  any- 
where and  at  any  time.  Never  was  a  general  more  confidently 
looked  up  to  through  adversity  than  was  our  Natal  chief".  With 
the  occupation  of  Lydenburg,  General  Buller's  campaign  came 
to  an  end.  He  started  homeward  early  in  October.  We 
are  told  how  "  his  progress  from  Lydenburg  to  Machadodorp 
was  veritably  a  triumph "  and  how  Lord  Roberts  in  a 
Special  Army  Order  recorded  his  appreciation  of  "  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country  as  well  as  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  operations". 
It  is  bewildering  to  try  to  reconcile  this  gratuitous  eulogium 
by  Lord  Roberts  with  what  is  now  tolerably  well  known  to 
have  been  his  attitude  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  from  the  time  he 
first  landed  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Brodrick  unwittingly  gave 
vent  to  an  admirable  epigram  when  in  the  Spion  Kop  debate 
he  described  to  the  House  how  "  Lord  Roberts  had  distributed 
criticism  impartially".  Nobody  has  ever  denied  this.  The 
fervent  wish  of  many  a  gallant  but  neglected  officer  is  that 
Lord  Roberts  would  be  equally  impartial  in  the  distribution  of 
his  favours  and  the  nation  at  large  would  feel  reassured  if  they 
could  see  this  was  being  done  and  some  definite  and  intelligible 
system  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  officers  on  their  merits, 
who  are  capable  of  performing  valuable  services  to  the  State 
but  lack  the  peculiar  qualification  which  we  alluded  to  recently 
in  our  article  "  The  Roberts'  Ring". 

"Selections  from  De  Quincey."  Edited  by  M.  H.  Turk. 
Boston  and  London  :  Ginn.  1902.  4s.  6d. 
This  forms  one  of  the  series  called  The  Athenaeum  Press, 
"  intended  to  furnish  a  library  of  the  best  English  literature 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  student  and  general  reader".  The  world 
seems  full  of  such  series.  We  generally  have  one  or  two 
of  the  sort  on  our  table.  This  volume,  which  is  edited  by  the 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Hobart 
College,  includes  the  "  Confessions"  and  various  selections.  It 
hasjan  introduction  by  the  editor  and  a  hundred  pages  of 
notes.  We  do  not  at  all  like  the  numbering  of  the  hues 
in  each  page,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  help  the  reader  in  the 
task  of  referring  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  not 
good  to  find  staring  one  aimlessly  in  the  face  the  figure  5 
after  the  first  line  of  the  noble  passage  beginning  "So  then, 
Oxford  Street,  stony-hearted  step-mother".  "The  English 
Mail-Coach"  has  an  interesting  reference  to  Charles  Watcrton. 
De  Quincey  in  a  footnote  says  that  Waterton  once  "  publicly 
mounted  and  rode  in  top  boots  a  savage  old  crocodile  ".  It 
reminds  us  of  Waterton's  seizure  of  the  snake  in  South 
America.  Mr.  Turk  in  his  editorial  note  tells  the  reader  that 
Waterton  published  his  "  Wanderings  in  South  .America "  in 
1S25.  He  might  however  have  mentioned  the  book  on  which 
Waterton's  fame  rests  much  more  securely — the  brilliant  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  sketches. 

"  France."    By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.    London  :  Macmillan.  1902. 
IOJ-.  net. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  INIr.  Badley's  masterly 
work  which  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  promises  to 
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achieve  the  enduring  fame  of  Tocqueville's  great  work  on  the 
State  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Bodley's  prefaces 
to  new  editions  are  becoming  quite  alarming  :  they  already 
occupy  over  twenty  pages.  Writing  on  the  "  eve  of  the 
General  Election  ,1902 "  Mr.  Bodley  concludes  thus :  "  the 
situation  of  the  Third  Republic  is  less  secure  than  was  that  of 
the  First  Empire.  Defeat  was  fatal  to  Napoleon  ;  but  to  the 
parliamentary  Republic  military  success  would  be  even  more 
dangerous  than  disaster  ".  Mr.  Bodley  in  one  of  these  prefaces, 
by  the  way,  perhaps  slightly  overdoes  the  footnote  method  when 
he  reminds  his  readers  where  they  are  to  look  for  two  lines  which 
are  perhaps  as  familiar  as  any  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
may  not  read  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  much  nowadays,  but 
"  every  schoolboy "  knows  who  Belinda  was  and  where  she 
comes  from. 

"  Japan"  and  its  Trade,"  by  J.  Morris  ;  "  The  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Trade,"  by  Harold  Cox  ;  "The  United  States  and 
its  Trade,"  by  H.  L.  Nelson.  London  :  Harper.  1902. 
3J.  bd.  each. 

These  three  "guide-books  to  the  wealth  of  modern  nations" 
belong  to  the  useful  International  Commerce  series  which 
Messrs.  Harper  are  issuing  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Hirst.  Their  object  is  to  describe  "  the  modern  conditions 
under  which  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  competing  for 
its  markets,  exchanging  their  products,  utilising  their  own 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  as  they  progress  in 
wealth  and  population,  making  ever  new  and  larger  demands 
upon  the  products  of  other  countries".  Mr.  Morris'  account  of 
the  trade  and  resources  of  Japan  is  particularly  valuable  just 
now,  when  Anglo-Japanese  relations  have  been  cemented  by 
treaty.  It  should  serve  to  dispel  the  idea  that  Japan  is  likely 
to  prove  unequal  to  the  demand  which  her  ambitions  will  make 
upon  her  resources.  What  Japan  needs,  says  Mr.  Morris,  is 
capital.  "  Her  resources,  mineral  and  otherwise,  should 
suffice  to  establish  her  prosperity  for  all  time."  Mr.  Harold 
Cox's  exposition  :of  British  trade  is  not  vitiated  by  his  Cobden 
Club  prejudices  as  might  be  expected.  In  the  main  he  con- 
cerns himself  with  facts  and  figures,  though  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  tp;  insert  a  postscript  pointing  out  the  impro- 
priety of  the  corn  duty.  The  least  interesting  of  the  three 
volumes  is  Mr.  Nelson's  on  "  The  Trade  of  the  United  States  ". 
Mr.  Nelson  apparently  deems  wholesale  tabular  excerpts  from 
trade  returns  the  best  educator,  and  he  is  right  when  the 
necessary  patience  and  intelligence  are  brought  to  their 
elucidation. 

"The  Great  Adventurer:  a  Life  of  Napoleon."  By  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths.  London  :  Treherne.  1902.  y.  bd. 
Major  Griffiths  does  not  approach  the  study  of  Napoleon  as  a 
hero-worshipper.  If,  he  says,  Napoleon  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  genius  the  world  has  ever  seen  he  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  criminals.  The  attempt  to  show  Napoleon  in  the 
worst  light  is  not  altogether  a  success,  though  where  so  much  has 
been  written  to  exalt,  a  volume  which  sets  out  with  intent  sharply 
to  qualify  the  general  admiration,  must  have  a  certain  piquancy. 
Major  Griffiths  it  seems  to  us  himself  virtually  surrenders  to 
the  chorus  of  admiration  in  which  innumerable  biographers 
indulge,  and  the  final  impression  he  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind 
is  one  of  pity  for  Napoleon.  The  volume  is  not  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  student,  nor  does  Major  Griffiths  appear  to  have  been 
very  anxious  to  weigh  the  latest  evidence  bearing  on  important 
events  in  Napoleon's  life.  But  he  has  not  learnt  the  art  of  the 
novelist  for  nothing,  and  the  narrative  part  of  the  book  is 
vigorously  done. 

"  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift."  Edited  by  Temple 
Scott.  Vol.  IX.  London :  Bell.  1902.  ■},s.  bd. 
This  volume  consists  of  Swift's  contributions  to  "  The 
Tatler",  "The  Intelligencer",  "The  Spectator",  and  "The 
Examiner".  Mr.  Temple  Scott  in  his  introduction  protests 
against  the  title  "Prince  of  Journalists"  being  applied  to  Swift. 
"  His  art  was  not  the  art  of  a  journalist.  Swift  was  a  master  of 
literary  expression  and  of  all  forms  of  expression  which  aim  at 
embodying  in  language  the  common  life  and  common  facts  of 
men  and  their  common  nature."  But  Mr.  Scott's  warmth  is 
perhaps  scarcely  called  for,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  edu- 
cated people  taking  the  title  seriously,  and  only  a  few  educated 
people  who  arer  students  of  the  period  read  these  political 
writings  of  Swift  to-day. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Jardin  du  Rot.  Par  Paul  et  Victor  Margueritte.  Paris  : 
Plon.  1902.  3f  50c. 
Although  busy  with  the  preparation  of  the  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  their  masterly  study  of  social,  political,  and  military 
life  in  France  during  those  appalling  years — 1870,  1871 — MM. 
Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  have  nevertheless  found  leisure  to 
produce  another  charming  book.  As  charming  as  "  Femmes 
Nouvelles",  but  without  a  lesson.  No  problem  here  ;  but  a 
light,  an  entertaining  account  of  the  life  led  by  a  number  of 
young  people  about  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Versailles  some 
weeks  before  the  establishment  of  the  Commune.  And  the 
achievement   is   remarkable  :   is   evidence  of  the  many 


powers  of  these  brilliant  brothers,  further  proof  that, 
over  every  theme,  they  can  be  original,  artistic.  An  admirable 
collaboration  !  You  cannot  distinguish  Paul  from  Victor — 
although  Paul,  the  elder,  is  sole  author  of  many  bookr.  You 
look  in  vain  for  some  little  mannerism,  some  idiosyncrasy — for 
the  elder  brother  has  chosen  to  conceal  his  identity.  Complete 
harmony,  in  fact  ;  we  defy  anyone  to  hold  either  brother  respon- 
sible for  the  dialogue,  the  plot.  Detection  in  this  instance 
would  be  displeasing  :  the  whole  would  not  then  be  artistic. 
But,  like  the  de  Goncourts,  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte 
seem  to  have  been  born  to  write  together,  are  in  absolute, 
splendid  sympathy.  In  their  latest  book,  our  authors  have  aimed 
at  no  more  than  producing  a  story  that  can  be  read  "by  every- 
one". So  says  the  publisher's  circular,  but  the  news  is  not  always 
a  recommendation.  Most  books  that  may  be  read  "  by  every- 
one "  are  dull,  maudlin  ;  in  their  own  way,  as  undesirable  as 
the  ever-increasing  output  of  decadence,  realism.  Rare,  then, 
these  books  ;  and  therefore  precious.  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte  could  console  us  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
loss  of  Madame  Henry  Greville — a  loss  we  most  sincerely 
deplore.  In  a  way,  "  Le  Jardin  du  Roi"  is  more  of  a  picture 
than  a  story.  Mademoiselle  Rose  du  Vernay — young,  beau- 
tiful, rich — and  her  friends,  her  enemies  (she  has  enemies 
in  the  persons  of  plain,  common  women  who  strive 
desperately  to  conceal  their  age)  make  a  vivid  tableau  in  the 
park  and  salons  of  Versailles.  Of  course  there  is  "love 
interest" — but  that  is  too  subtly  conceived  to  divulge  here. 
It  must  be  learnt  at  first-hand  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  MM.  Paul 
and  Victor  Margueritte  reveal  most  convincingly,  most  grace- 
fully the  little  conversations,  the  ambitions,  ideas,  emotions  of 
Rose  du  Vernay  and  her  companions.  An  officer  in  the  army 
is  a  striking  creation  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
Rose's  English  governess.  Miss  Leven,  a  motherly,  kindly 
creature  who  must  have  been  sketched  from  life.  Most  warmly 
do  we  recommend  the  book.  It  may  be  favourably  compared 
in  many  respects  to  "  Femmes  Nouvelles  ",  and  that  in  itself  is 
praise.  From  first  to  last  it  is  worthy  of  the  two  most  sympa- 
thetic novelists  in  France. 

Vain  Amour.    Par  Jacques  Tr^ve.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
1902.    3f.  50c.  '»  ' 

When  a  first  book  is  dull,  we  can  predict  no  bright  future 
for  the  author.  Let  it  be  full  of  little  extravagances,  naivetes, 
incoherences,  exhibitions  of  egoism — for  these  are  but  the 
faults  of  inexperience  which,  in  most  cases,  disappear  by  and 
by.  But — dull  !  That  is  hopeless  :  what  encouragement  can 
you  give  the  would-be  writer  who,  in  the  very  beginning, 
betrays  an  utter  lack  of  humour,  insight,  imagination  ?  It 
were  kinder  to  bid  him  seek  another  profession,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  advise  him  to  try  once — but  if  then  unsuccessful,  once 
only — again.  And  "  Vain  Amour  ",  a  first  book,  is  dull  ;  and 
so,  for  M.  Jacques  Treve,  we  dare  not  predict  a  bright 
future.  Up  to  page  51,  Genevieve  Levasseur  watches  the 
sunset  and  wonders  whether  she  is  happy.  A  friend,  Andre 
Colmer,  convinces  her  that  she  is  unhappy  .  .  .  because 
she  is  not  loved.  Then,  Germaine  takes  to  reflecting  sadly  at 
her  window.  However,  Germaine  is  dull,  and  the  poet — Lucien 
Saurel — who  ultimately  loves  her  and  whom  she  loves,  is  also 
dull.  Everybody  is  dull  :  in  fine,  the  depths  of  dulness.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  Genevieve  and  Lucien  should  not 
become  man  and  wife  ;  but,  after  innumerable  maudlin  inter- 
views, Lucien  suddenly  takes  train  to  Italy  in  the  society  of  a 
former  mistress,  and  Germaine — hermetically  sealing  up  cracks 
and  crevices — determines  to  die  by  charcoal.  That  is  bad, 
thoroughly  bad.  Suicide  by  charcoal  is  resorted  to  by  the  very 
poorest  classes,  the  starving.  Genevieve  the  refined,  the  intel- 
lectual should  have  died  in  another  manner.  All  this  might 
have  been  narrated  in  twenty  or  thirty  pages.  But  M.  Tr^ve 
manages  to  produce  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  by  intro- 
ducing long  pointless  conversations,  and  making  Genevil-ve 
soliloquise  in  maudlin  {fashion  for  hours  in  the  streets  or 
at  the  window.  This  is  characteristic  :  "  Arrivee  h.  la  hauteur 
de  la  Rue  Royale,  Genevieve  s'arreta  un  peu  sur  le  trottoir, 
(Continued  on  page  706.) 
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ESTABLISHED 
A.D.  1717. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF   COAL    GAS    MADE  GOOD. 


FULT>  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

STENTON  T.  COVINGTON,  Secretary, 
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EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

FOUNDED  IN  1762.  SOCIETY^ 
PARTICULARS  OF  SOME  CLAIMS  PAID  IN  1901. 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum  Assured. 

Premiums  Paid 
by  Assured. 

Amount  Paid 
by  the  Society. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833 

600 

835 

2,010 

1853 

6,OOd 

8,323 

15,805 

1858 

10,000 

16,837 

27,960 

1867 

10,000 

10,683 

21,440 

Offices:  OPPOSITE  the  MANSION  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.G. 


HAND-IN-HAND 
INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Instituted  1696. 


The  Oldest  Insurance  Office. 


LARGE  BONUSES. 


Annual  Income  - 
Accumulated  Funds 


£457,689 
£2,965,499 


The  BRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

4  and  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Chairman  • 
Deputy-Chairman 


Founded  1847 > 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  GORST,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  FRANCIS  JEUNE,  K.C.B, 


Accumulated  Funds  (1901)  exceed 
Premium  Income  exceeds       -  - 


£3,000,000 
£272,000 


VALUATIONS   MADE   OM"  A  3%  BASIS. 
Results  as  at  31st  December,  1901  : — 
REVERSIONARY  BONUS    MAINTAINED.     RESERVES  AGAIN  STRENGTHENED. 

Reversionary  Interests  purchased  or  Advances  made  thereon. 

The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  business  at 
Rates  of  PrejMIUm  materially  Below  the  Average. 

G.  H.  RYAN,  F.I.A.,  Generiil  Manager, 


WHY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  RENT? 

BUY  YOUR   HOUSE  AND  INSURE  YOUR  LIFE. 

The  "BRITISH  HOMES"  SCHEME  enables  policyholders  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME,  and  in 
the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to — 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd., 

25  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(XiZMITSD), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

^FHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IRE.  K».t.  i3o3.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
ery  i.ane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  i;i,jt»,ooo.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  ToUl 
aads  over  Ai, 500,000. 

B.  602SNS  %m.lR,  GmmiMamgtr. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^  kg 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  SecreUry. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON.  E.C. 
WEST  END  BRANCH :  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.   Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  BLASBOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM   INCOME,  1901 


£434,810. 


See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

Income    £700,134 

Funds  (not  including  Capital)    £2,237,081 

In  addition  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 
Affording  a  TOTAL  SECURITY  of  j53,437,081 
It  has  paid  in  Claims  upwards  of  £15,000,000 


Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 

Head  Office  :  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

West  End  Branch  :  4  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


UP  An  nri^TrPB  /  North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD  UFtltLi  1 28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900  .  .  .  .  - 
invested  Funds  at  31st  December,  1900  - 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  OfTices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLOTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES  ALCOCK,  ftjsnager.   F.  J  KINGSLEY,  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN      CROf  I,  Sssreury  in  Londoo^ 
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cherchant  k  traverser."  What  does  it  matter  whether  Genevieve 
paused  on  the  pavement  or  not  ?  Nothing  to  us  ;  but  three 
lines  to  the  author.  Indeed,  Genevieve  pauses  so  often  to 
reflect  (and  not  always  in  safety  upon  the  pavement)  that  we 
wonder  she  is  not  run  over.  No  style,  whatsoever.  We  can 
remember  when  we  have  been  bored.  In  vain,  "  Vain 
Amour 

V Amoral ;  Roman  d^Aventures.  Par  Valentin  Mandelstanim. 
Paris:  Editions  de  " la  Plume ".  1902.  3f.  50c. 
An  extraordinary  book.  Until  to-day  we  have  known  M. 
Valentin  Mandelstamm  only  as  a  writer  of  charming  verse,  not 
at  all  ambitious,  but  delicate,  imaginative.  And  now— after 
"  Tranquillement "  and  "  Autre  Guitare  "• — we  get  the  amazing 
"  L' Amoral ",  whose  hero  is  a  Dutchman,  one  Jan  Willem 
Corn.  So  packed  with  adventure  is  M.  Mandelstamm's  story 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  present  a  satisfactory  resume  of  it  here. 
The  book  must  be  read,  and  we  doubt  whether  anyone  would 
lay  it  down  until  Corn  dies.  For  die  he  does,  although  he 
seems  to  have  a  hundred  lives.  Amsterdam  bores  him. 
After  murdering  the  husband  of  his  mistress  and  stealing 
a  pair  of  splendid  diamonds,  he  journeys  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  And  the  adventures  begin.  First  of  all 
Jan  Willem  Corn  is  a  miner ;  then  he  becomes  the  leader 
of  a  number  of  rough  fellows  who  rob  and  murder  wherever 
they  go.  After  burning  a  fine  mansion.  Corn  abducts  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  Annie,  and  makes  her  his  mistress, 
and  takes  her  with  him  on  his  criminal  expeditions. 
At  first  Annie  loathes  him,  then  Annie  learns  to  love  him — for 
Jan  Willem  Corn  is  fearless,  strong.  Piracy,  next ;  then  a 
wreck — and  Annie  and  her  lover  turn  up  in  Italy.  But  Annie 
suddenly  disappears  ;  and  years  elapse  before  Jan  W.  Corn 
understands  that  she  has  left  him  in  order  to  nurse  a  sick  man. 
Annie  felt  remorse,  and  thus  hoped  to  make  amends.  After 
infinite  searching,  Jan  finds  Annie  established  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  burnt  her  father's  mansion.  Annie  loves  him  still, 
but  does  not  say  so.  They  separate  for  ever.  When  Annie 
dies,  Jan  Willem  Corn  dies  also.  Thus — briefly — "  L' Amoral". 
But  the  strength  of  M.  Mandelstamm's  story  lies  in  the 
delineation  of  Corn,  a  tremendous  personality.  He  is  not  all 
bad  ;  he  has  greatness,  genius.  He  is  one  of  the  most  original 
characters  we  have  yet  met  with.  We  cannot  help  being 
moved  when  Corn  misses  Annie  ;  the  devotion  of  his  servant, 
Pieter  Peets,  once  a  brigand,  is  also  touching.  Annie's  remorse 
is  most  powerfully  portrayed.  Corn  is  the  murderer  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  yet  she  learns  to  love  him.  That  is  a 
daring  situation,  but  the  author  handles  it  with  surprising  skill. 
Another  proof  of  M.  Mandelstamm's  ingenuity  is  that  we  at  no 
time  feel  his  story  to  be  extravagant,  impossible.  He  has 
certainly  accomplished  something  out  of  the  way,  something 
really  unique.  We  congratulate  him  ;  we  also  appreciate  to 
the  full  his  polished  style. 

Reves.    Par  Ren^  Bastos.    Paris.  1903. 

The  author  has  no  reason  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  effects 
of  hashish — for  he  himself  is  an  alarming  example  of  the  evil 
worked  by  that  drug.  If  ever  he  were  intelligible,  healthy,  M. 
Rene  Bastos  may  hold  hashish  responsible  for  his  present 
morbid,  wretched  state.  Many  of  his  pages  are  mere  ravings — 
ravings  that  would  be  odd  even  in  an  asylum.  He  has  visions, 
and  to  have  visions  is  sometimes  deemed  a  proof  of  lunacy. 
To  us,  his  happy  moments  are  as  repulsive  as  his  troubled 
moments.  In  fact,  we  consider  that  M.  Bastos  has  committed 
an  unpardonable  offence  in  publishing  this  book ;  and  hope 
that  no  one  will  wish  to  read  of  his  dreams,  or  rather 
nightmares. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  708. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbiirzj'^ 


COCOA 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  Is 
nothing:  superior  to  be  found." 


*'  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bait's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major"  in  To-Day . 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (siltfaced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

50s. 


LOUNGE  SUIT 
BLUE  SERGE  SUIT 


50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


A  BRITISH  invention, 

made  by  BRITISH  workpeople, 

with  BRITISH  ^-pitai» 

for  the  BRITISH  public. 


i 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres— Foreign  or  British— are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attacliment. 


Ask  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Dunlop'<  bead) 
on  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC   TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,    Birmingham  ;  and  branches. 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling^  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  ^'Perfect  Food." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER   REQUIKES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..      ..  5/6  I  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  In 
Ivory  Handle  ..      ..  7/6     Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6  |  Kropp  Strop  Paste  6d. 

Wliolcsalc  :  OsiioKMK,  Gauhf.tt  &  Co.,  London,  W. 
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BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
i8j  2g,  and  22, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  \V. 


WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A  PERFORMANCE  OF  SACRED  MISIC 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Tehky) 
Will  be  given  on  WEDNESDAY,  inn  JUNK,  at  3.30  p.m. 
The  Programme  will  Include  : 

I.    The  Holy  Supper  of  the  Apostles    IVagna: 

(For  Min's  I  'oices  and  Orchestra.) 

!.    Te  Deum,  in  D    Puree!!. 

{For  So!o,  Chorus,  ani  Orchestra.) 

\.    Symphony  in  C  Minor  Beetho7ien. 

\.    "  Surge  illuminare"   ,  Palestrina. 

(For  Double  Choir,  unaccoinfiaiited.) 
\.    A  Selection  of  Old  English  Motets  by  Byrd,  TaHis,  and  B!ow. 

).    "  Amavit  Sapientiam "  IVingham. 

(Motet  for  Solo,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.) 
BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  300  PERFORMERS. 
Tickets  for  Seats,  Reserved  and  Numbered,  may  b^  obtained  on  application  at 
Archbishop's  House,  S.W. 
Prices,  £1  is.  ;  los.  6d.  ;  5s.    Unreserved,  Aisles  (standing  room  only),  is. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Monsignor  Dunn, 
Archbishop's  House,  S.W. 

PARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  los.  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  is.    Open  from  12  noon  to  11  P.M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
rhe  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  e.xhibited  outside  Paris. 
French  Products  and  Manufactures.  The  Applied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
3f  the  CHAMPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACES,  The  AVENUE 
DES  NATIONS,  The  CHATEAU  D  EAU,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES  and 
LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 

IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.     THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Splendid  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  Charming  NEW  PARISIAN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARLS. 
rhe  PALAIS  DES  ILLUSIONS,  A  VOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  STYX, 
rhe  TOPSY-TURVY  HOUSE,   The  PARIS    MORGUE,  TERRORS  OF 
THE  BASTILE. 
COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EARL'S  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.      IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


ST. 


RICHTER 


JAMES'S  HALL. 

LAST  CONCERT. 


RICHTER 


Conductor,  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 
MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT  at  8.30. 
Tickets  15s.,  los.  6d.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.,  of  Whitehead,  St.  James's  Hall,  and  usual 
Vgents. — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST 

BISPHAM 


JAMES'S  HALL.-Mr. 

BISPHAM 


VOCAL  RECITAL. 
Steinway  Piano.    Accompanist,  Mr.  Henry  Bird. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.  (three  for  one  guinea),  5s.,  3s.,  2S.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
Vhitehead,  St.  James's  Hall.— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS   MABEL  MONTEITH. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON   NEXT,  at  3. 
FIFTH  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Steinway  Grand  Piano.  Tickets,  los.  6d.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
hicehead,  St.  James's  Hall.— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS    REGINA  NAGEL'S 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 
FRIDAY    NEXT,  June  6,  at  3. 
:ets,  ICS.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's 
—N.  Vert,  6  Ciork  Street,  W. 


.DELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti,  LesseM,  Adelphi  Theatre,  Ltd. 
By  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis, 
MISS  OLGA  NETHERSOLE'S  TRIUMPH. 
SAPHO. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
MATINJIE,  TO-DAV  (S.\TURDAY)  and  THURSDAY  next  at  2. 


MPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


EVERY  EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR  BALLET,  "  OUR  CROWN." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.   Door's  open  7.45. 


HE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
'ERy  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chaklss  Moktom,  Manager, 


For  a  Lady's  Desk. 

"SWAN" 

Fountain 
Pens 

Supersede  dirty  ink 
pots,  rusty  steel  nibs, 
pen  holders,  wipers, 
eic. 


Make 
XVriting  a 
Pleasure 


Plain  or 
dainiily 
mounted 
with  Gold  Bands, 
in  Silver,  Rolled 
Gold,  or 

18ct.  Gold,  .  .  . 

10/6  to 
.  .  £20. 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

STA  TIONERS. 

Catalogue  Free. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  93,  Chcapside,  E.C. 
95a,  Regent  St.,  W.,  3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester, 
a-nd  37,  Ave.  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 


SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— An  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  June  nth  to  13th.  Candidates  will,  if 
desired,  he  examined  in  Singing,  ability  in  which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
one  or  more  awards. — Apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Headmaster,  School  House, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Si.x  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship    For  p.-irticulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  50  Strand  (Ceori:e  Court),  W.C. 

Telegrapliic  Adilfess  :  "Clovewokt,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers  -(andeRSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  CharinR  Cross,  S.W. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 

Pa  /N  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  KJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Pa    j«v   CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  \Jm    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,ii2  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


D!*J.M.BARRIE  ssys  .C^WIiATf 
GALL.THE  ARCADIA  m 
'MyiADyNICOTINEl 
ISThE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHER.!' 


J.  J.  C&RRfiiRAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist' 
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COMPLETION  of 

DR.  HASTINGS' 

BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

VOL.  IV.  NOW  READY. 

"  The  general  standard  of  excellence  must  be  placed  exceedingly  high  :  it  is  as 
noticeable  in  the  minor  articles  as  much  as  in  the  larger  ones  ;  and  the  entire  work 
fairly  represents  the  best  English  scholarship." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  dictionary  of  this  kind  must  be  of  great  value  It  is  hardly  possible  to 

over-estimate  the  value  of  the  vast  and  varied  amount  of  well-digested  information 
contained  in  these  volumes."  —Athenceum. 

' '  Indispensable  to  students."— /<?ar«a/  of  Tluological  Studies. 

Price  per  Vol.  (each  of  which  contains  from  880  to  1008  pp.)> 
In  cloth  binding  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  28s. 

In  dark  purple,  half-morocco    34s. 

Sets  of  the  Four  Vols,  may  also  be  had  in  other  elegant  bindings,  as 
follows :  — 

Maroon  levant,  marble  edges    ...  ...       34s.  per  vol. 

Brown  morocco    .  .        ...        ...  ...       34s.  „ 

Olive  green  morocco,  gilt  top    ...  ...       35s.  ,, 

Maroon  polished  morocco,  full  gilt  ...  36s. 

Full  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  free  on  application. 


THE  APOSTLES' CREED:  Its  Origin, 

Purpose,  and  Historical  Interpretation.  By  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.D. 
Now  Ready.    Post  8vo.  4s.  net. 

THE  WORDS  OF  JESUS  considered 

in  the  light  of  Post-Biblical  Jewish  Writings  and  the  Aramaic  Language.  By 
Prof.  G.  Dalman,  Leipzig.    Post  8vo.  '/s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  MAP  OF  PALESTINE:  Topo 

graphical.  Physical,  and  Biblical.  Compiled  from  the  latest  Surveys  by 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  LL.D.  Scale, 
4  miles  to  i  inch.  With  complete  Index.  On  cloth,  and  in  cloth  case,  los.  6d.; 
mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  15s. 


Edinburgh :  T.  ^  T.  CLARK,  38  George  Street. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND   QUEEN'S  ROYAL 

REGIMENT,  now  the  Queen's  (Royal  West  Surrey)  Regiment.  By  Col. 
John  Davis,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King,  F.S.A.  Vol.  IV.  From  1800  to  1837. 
Cloth,  24s.  net. 

ENGLISH  ARMY  LISTS  AND  COMMISSION  REGISTERS. 

1661-1714.  Vol.  v.— 1702-1707.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  Charles  Dalton, 
F.R.G.S.  25s. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OPEN  SPACES  AND  OF  FOOT- 

PATHS  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS  OF  WAY.  By  Sir  Robert  Hunter, 
M.A.,  Solicitor  to  the  Post  OlTice,  and  late  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society.    (Second  Edition.)    Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

INFANTRY  TRAINING,  1902.    New  Drill  Book.  i^. 

[Ready  June  3. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  FACTORIES  AND  WORK- 

SHOPS.  By  May  E.  Abraham  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant),  formerly  one  of  her 
late  Majesty's  Superintending  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  Arthur 
Llewelyk  Davies,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- at-Law.  Fourth  Edition, 
cloth,  5s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACTS,  1875  &  1890, 

AND  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACTS,  1B88  &  1894,  with  the 
Incorporated  Acts  relating  to  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  together  with 
the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  By  L.  Caches,  L.M.M.,  B.A.,  Barrister 
(Counsel  to  the  Associations  of  District  Councils).    3s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION.   Report  on 

MnnusLripts  in  Various  Collections.  Vol.  I.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Burford, 
nnd  Lostwithiel  Corporations  ;  the  Counties  of  Wilts  and  Worcester  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  ;  and  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  Chichester,  Canterbury, 
and  Salisbury,  as. 

CENSUS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    County  of  York. 

Area,  H  ouses,  and  Population  ;  also  Population  classified  by  Ages,  Condition 
as  to  Marriage,  Occupations,  Birthplaces,  and  Infirmities.  4s. 
Orders  booked  for  any  County  as  published. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL,  1902.    Speech  and  Letter  by 

the  Kt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Ualfouh,  with  text  of  the  Bill.  6d. 

THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS.   The  Acts  of  1875, 

1879,  and  1899.  With  Notes  of  the  Reported  Cases  Decided  since  tlin  Acts 
became  Law.  By  T.  C.  H.  HeddeRvvick,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barristcr-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

MY  GARDENER.   A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Million. 

liy  II.  W.  Ward.    Second  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

PROTECTION:  THE  VIEWS  OF  A  MANUFACTURER. 

liy  G.  BvNo.    Cloth,  3s.  Cd. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Makers  of  British  Art :  Landseer  (James  A.  Manson).  Scott. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

Lord  Milner  and  South  Africa  (E.  B.  Iwan-Miillei").  Heinemann. 
\<^s.  net. 

"EngHsh  Men. of  Letters"  :— George  EHot  (Leslie  Stephen).  Mac- 
millan.    2s.  net. 

Up  from  Slavery :   an  Autobiography  (Booker  T.  Washington). 

Richards.    6j-.  net. 
Stringer  Lawrence  (Colonel  J.  Biddulph).    Murray.    5^.  net. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  Founder  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.  (W.  Knight-Chaplin). 

Melrose,    is.  net. 
Archbishop  Rotherham  (Henry  Leigh  Bennett).    Lincoln:  Ruddock. 

Classics. 

Plato's  Republic  (Lewis  Campbell).    Murray.  2s. 
"Blackwood's  Classical  Texts": — Arrian  :  Anabasis,  I.-IL  (H.  W. 
Auden).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d. 

Fiction. 

A  Friend  of  Nelson  (Horace  G.  Hutchinson).    Longmans.  6s, 
A  King's  Woman  (Katharine  Tynan).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6^. 
The  Game  and  the  Candle  (Rhoda  Broughton).    Macmillan.  2s. 
Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall ;  The  Bears  of  Blue  River  (Charles 

Major).    Macmillan.    6^.  each. 
The  Late  Returning  (Margery  Williams).    Heinemann,    2s.  6d.  net. 
By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood  (Le  Voleur).    Jarrold.    ^s.  6d. 
The  Unexpected  (Rowland  Grey),  3j.  6d.  ;  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross 

(Robert  Cromie),  6s.    Ward,  Lock. 
North,  South,  and  Over  the  Sea  (M.  E.  Francis  [Mrs.  Francis 

Blundell]).    Newnes.  6^. 

History  and  Arch.^ology, 

The  History  of  the  Second  Queen's  Royal  Regiment,  now  the  Queen's. 

[Royal  West  Surrey]  Regiment  (Colonel  John  Davis.    Vol.  IV.). 

Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
A  Short  History  of  Sepulchral  Cross-slabs  (K.  E.  Styan).  Bemrose. 

7j.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  Psenosiris  ;  an  Original  Document  from  the  Diocletian 
Persecution  (Edited  and  Explained  by  Adolf  Deissmann).  Black. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

From  the  Fleet  in  the  Fifties  :  a  History  of  the  Crimean  War  (Mrs. 
Tom  Kelly).    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Law. 

Outlines  of  Criminal  Law  (Courtney  Stanhope  Kelly).  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.  lOJ. 

Natural  History. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Birds  of  Gloucestershire  (W.  L.  Mellersh). 
Gloucester  :  Bellows  ;  London  :  Porter. 

School  Books. 

Free  Composition  in  French  (J.  Edmond  Mansion).  Blackwood.  Is. 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents  (F.  G. 

Selby),  2s.  6d.  ;  Principles  of  Class  Teaching  (J.  J.  Findlay),  S^. 

Macmillan. 

Educational  Studies  and  Addresses  (T.  G.  Rooper),  2s.  6d.  net ;  An 
Introduction  to  British  History,  \s.  2d.  ;  Easy  Mathematical 
Problem  Papers  with  Answers  (Charles  Davison),  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Georgics  of  Vergil,  Book  III.  (Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt),  is.  6d. ; 
A  Skeleton  German  Grammar  (H.  G.  Atkins),  is.  6d.  Blackie. 

Livy,  Book  XXXI,  (Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft  and  B.  J.  Playes). 
Clive.    2s.  6d. 

A  Text-book  of  Physics  (R.  A.  Lehfeldt),  6s.  ;  A  First  Course  in 
Analysis  and  Grammar  (Richard  Wilson),  is.  ;  Physiology  for 
Beginners  (Leonard  Hill),  is.  ;  Frangais  pour  les  Tout  Pelits 
(Jetta  S.  Wolft),  IS.  ^d.  Arnold. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  (S.  O.  Andrew).    Macmillan.    3^.  6d. 

A  First  Course  of  Chemistry  (J.  II.  Leonard).    Murray,    is.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Science  of  Mechanics  (Dr.  Ernst  Mach.  Second  Edition, 
Revised),  gs.  6d.  net  ;  Kant's  Prolegomena  (Edited  into  English 
by  Dr.  Paul  Carus),  3^.  6d.  net.  Chicago :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 

Christian  Science,  Medicine  and  Occultism  (Albert  Moll.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  F.  J.  Rebman);  Tuberculosis  (Prize  Essay 
by  S.  A.  Knopf).    Rebman.    6d.  net  each. 

Heresies  (II.  Croft  Ililler.    Vol.  V.).    Grant  Richards.  lOJ. 

Theology. 

Revised  Catechism  (Rev.  Duff  Macdonald).    Black.  2s.6d.net. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Edited  by  James  Hastings.    Vol.  IV. — 
Pleroma-Zuzim).    Edinburgh :  Clark. 

Travel, 

The  Holy  City,  Athens  and  Egypt  (Sir  William  T.  Charley),  Marshall 

Brothers.    lo^.  6d. 
Persian  Children  of  the  Royal  Family  :  the  Narrative  of  an  English  . 

Tutor  at  tha  Court  of  II.I.H.  Zillu's-Sultan  (Wilfrid  Sparroy).  ' 

Lane.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Ward,  Lock's  Guide-Books  :- Llandudno  and  the  Northern  Section 

of  North  Wales  ;  Penzance,  Land's  End  and  the  Scilly  Isles ; 

Whitby.    Ward,  Lock.    is.  each. 
Seaside  Watering  Places  (1902-1903).    Gill.    Si.  6d,  net. 

( Cetid fined  tn  ^agi  7 1 0. ) 
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MR.  HEINEMAN^^  BOOKS. 

LORD  MILNER  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  E.  B.  IWAN  =  MULLER. 

With  Portraits  of  I.ord  Milner  and  Mr.  Rhodes,    i  vol.  demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 
The  7V)H«.— "  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  has  written  with  industry,  skill,  at^  deep  con- 
iction  born  of  a  patient  investigation  of  the  store  of  material  which  he  has  found  at 
is  command.    We  commend  the  book  to  our  readers." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  — "  A  masterly  exposition  of  the  task  set  by  a  century  of 
ritish  shilly-'hallying  and  Dutch  ill-will,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  great  honest 
Englishman  has  grappled  with  it." 

ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

ravels  and  Studies  of  Contemporary  Conditions  and  Problems  in 
European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  &  Central  Asia. 

By  HENRY    NORMAN,  M.P, 

I  Author  of  "  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East,"  "The  Real  Japan,"  S:c. 

With  137  Illustrations  and  4  Maps,  demy  Svo.  iSs.  net. 
The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  take  an 
itelligent  interest  in  the  world  politics  of  the  present  day.  It  appears  at  a  most 
mely  moment,  and  fills  a  gap  which  has  long  been  lelt  by  those  who  desire 
ilightenment  upon  the  aims  and  policy  of  Russia.  He  gives  us  a  record  of  his 
avels,  written  throughout  with  great  charm  of  style  and  bright  descriptive 
luches." 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 
.uthor  of  "The  Overland  to  China,"  &c.    With  3  Maps  and  122  Illustrations  from 

Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  Svo.  i8s.  net. 
The  Times. — "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day.  The 
olitical  and  commercial  positions  of  the  various  Powers  in  the  Pacific  are  clearly 
;t  forth  in  a  manner  which  provides  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
iture." 

THE  NEARER  EAST. 

By  D.  G.  HOGARTH,  M.A.    With  Coloured  Maps,  Diagrams,  and 

Illustrations,    i  vol.  7s.  fid.  [Regions  of  tlie  IVcrld,  Vol.  II. 

The  >!ca</f/Kj'.^"  The  Nearer  East  is  the  great  highway  to  the  P  ar  East,  and 
/ery  day  it  is  becoming  of  more  importance  to  Europe.  This  book  makes  its 
apearance  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  will  hold  a  valued  place  among  books  of 
;ference  on  international  politics." 

THE  GUIDE  TO  PARIS-1902  Edition. 

EYERYBODY'S  PARIS. 

A  Practical  Guide  containing  information  as  to  means  of  Locomotion,  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Cafds,  Theatres,  Shops.  Museums,  Buildings  and  Monuments,  Daily 
ife  and  Habits,  the  Curiosities  of  Paris,  &c.  A  rapid  and  easy  method  of  seeing 
rerything  in  a  limited  time  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

With  many  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  paper,  is.  6d.  net;  or  in  cloth,  as.  6d.  net.  {Next  week. 
Tbe  Sketch. — "  No  one  should  go  to  Paris  without  a  copy." 

THE  CORONATION  NONSENSE-BOOK. 

By  the  POET  and  ARTIST  of  "  Clara  in  Blunderland." 
Cloth,  2S. ;  paper  covers,  is. 
The  St.  James's  Gazette. — "The  allusions  are  distinctly  topical  and  invariably 
nusing.    There  are  twenty  satirical  verses,  all  of  them  equally  clever." 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  R.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

[Thirteenth  Tlwusand. 
The  Times. — "Decidedly  above  the  average  in  wit,  humour,  and  good  nature. 

II  the  ideas  with  which  the  original  fountain  bubbles  are  well  worked  out." 


FICTION. 
MADAME  BOYARY. 

By  GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT, 
ilh  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Georges 
Jeanniot,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

\A  Century  of  French  Romance. 

SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.    6s.  [Eighth  Thousand, 

tht  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Scathing  in  satire.  The  interest  never  flags  for  a 
mcnt.  There  are  many  pages  of  witty  dialogue.  It  is  a  really  brilliant  piece 
work,  unsurpassed  by  anything  Mr.  Benson  has  given  us.". 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

By  N.  M.  MEAKIN.  6s. 
he  Times. — "The  Orient  blazes  in  Mr.  Meakin's  descriptions.     His  pen  is 
ped  in  the  period  he  portrays.    It  is  iridescent  with  the  mirage  of  the  East, 
verful  in  its  picture  of  human  passion,  human  ambition,  and  the  tragedy  of  fate." 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN. 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE.  6s. 
Academy. — "The  story  is  an  outstanding  one.    There  are  passages  of 
t  and  colour  which  gladden  and  characters  which  interest.    A  light  wit 
through  the  dialogue." 

BY  BREAD  ALONE. 

By  I.  K.  FRIEDMAN.  6s. 
he  Spectator. — "  A  remarkably  interesting,  able,  and  right-minded  study  of  the 
)ur  question  in  the  United  States.    The  employer,  the  capita  list,  the  '  hands,' — 
are  fully,  sympathetically,  and  convincingly  presented.    There  are  powerful 
les  ;  there  are  characters  that  touch." 

IN  THE  FOG. 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Steele.    Cloth,  as.  6d. 
he  Atheneeum.  — "  One  must  quarrel  with  Mr.  Davis  only  for  the  very  unusual 
on  that  his  excellent  little  book  is  too  short.    He  tells  a  first-rate  detective 
y  with  grtat  originality.    His  n.arrative  is  cast  in  a  simple,  straightforward, 
1  style,  that  reminds  one  of  Poe." 

THE  LATE  RETURNING. 

By  .MARGERY  WILLIAMS. 

Cloth,  2!.  6d.  [Nonieltttes  dc  Luxe. 

ie  Aceidemy.—"  ^y.orX.,  bright,  and  written  with  ease." 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MCMILLAN &CO.'SM  BOOKS. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo.  red  clolh,  flat  backs,  2s.  net  each. 

GEO^RGE  ELIOT. 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  previously  published  Volumes  are  also  reissued  uniform  with  the  above. 


VOLUME  .X.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRID6E  NATURAL  HISTORY 

YoL  X.  MAMMALIA. 
By  F.  E.  BEDDARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Secretary  and  Prosector  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Illustrated.    Svo.  17s.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND   BYWAYS  IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

By  HERBERT  W.  TOMPKINS,  F.R.Hisl.S. 
Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "A  very  ch.-trming  book  We  think  no  combination 

of  author  and  artist  could  be  happier  than  this  attractive  book  offers." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH  OR  EMPIRE:  A  Bystander's 

View  of  the  Question.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


CONCLUDING  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

T.  H.  HUXLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS.  Edited 

by  Sir  M.  FOSTER,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  E.  RAY 
LANKESTER,  F.R.S.  In  4  vols.,  with  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Super  royal  Svo.  Vol.  IV.  30s.  net.  [Vol.  I.  25s.  net  ; 
Vol.  II.  30s.  net.;  Vol.  III.  30s.  net.] 


By  the  late  Ppofessop  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

PHILOSOPHY:   ITS  SCOPE  AND  RELATIONS. 

An  Introductory  Course  of  Lectures.    Svo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Price  IS.    Contents  for  JUNE 


KING      ALFRED      TO  KING 
EDWARD.    June  26th,  1902. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  PAWN.  Chaps. 
V.-VIL- 

OPERA  AND  DRAMA.    By  W.  P. 
James. 

A  DYING  KINGDOM.    By  Hugh 
Clifford,  C  M.G. 


THE  DEVONS. 

OUR  UNHAPPY  LANGUAGE. 

THE    TRUE   DECADENCE.  By 

St.  John  Lucas. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

OUR  HOLD  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 
AFTER  THE  WAR.  By  Dr. 
Farrellv. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  i6s. 
The  JUNE  NUMBER  contains  :- 

KING  EDWARD  VU.       1  Drawing.',   in  Tint.     By  Geo.   T.  Tobin. 
QUEEN  ALEXANDRA     I  Frontispieces. 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.    By  Oscar  Browning. 
LITTLE  STORIES.    V.  A  Ghost  of  Glory.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
THE  CANALS  IN  THE  MOON.    By  William  H.  Pickering.  Illustrated. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  JUNE  NUMBER  contains:— 
ANOTHER  CHANCE.    A  Long  Story.    Complete  in  this  Number.    By  Julia 

TrUITT  BlSHClF. 

BUSTER  AND  THE  ANTS.    Story.    By  N.  A.  Jennings. 
HOW  THE  PILGRIMS  CAME  TO  PLYMOUTH.    By  Azel  Ames,  M.D. 
IN  THE  WOODS-JUNE.     Illustrated  from  photographs.     By  Rosalind 
Richards. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


31  May,  1902 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

FOR  JUNE  1902. 

THE  SHIPPING  "COMBINE"  AND  THE  BRITISH  FLAG.  By  Edmund 

Robertson,  K.C.,  M.V.  {late  Civil  Lord  0/ the  Admiralty). 
THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS.    By  Hugh  R.  E.  Childers. 
PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  WITHIN  THE   EMPIRE— A  REPLY  TO 

SIR  ROBERT  GIFFEN.    By  Henry  Birchenough. 
CANADA  AND   THE    IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE.    By  Licut.-Colonel 

George  T.  Denison. 
THE  FIGHT  AT  "  ROIVAL  (50),"    By  Captain  L.  OPPENHEIM. 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY :  A  POLICY  AND  A  FORECAST.   By  Sidney 

Were. 

GEORGE  ELIOT.   By  Herbert  Paul. 

ANOTHER  ASPECT  OF  THACKERAY.    By  Mrs.  Leche. 
OME  POSSIBLE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EDUCATION  BILL.  By 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  MODERN  TRAINED  NURSES : 

(1)  By  Miss  M.  F.  Johnston. 

(2)  By  Miss  Lucv  M.  Rae. 

(3)  By  Mrs.  Ai  EC  Wakde. 

AN  INSUBORDINATE  ADMIR.A.L.    By  William  Laird  Clowes. 
SOME  BYGONE  CORONATION  PROGRESSES.   By  E.  S.  Hope,  C.B. 
LETTER  FROM  AN  EYE-WITNESS  OF  GEORGE  IV. 's  CORONATION. 
THE  CHINESE  DRAMA.    By  Archibald  Little. 
ENGLAND  AND  LITTLE  STATES.    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
LAST  MONTH.     y  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  ; 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
JUNE,  1902. 

CORONATION  ODE.    By  James  Rhoades. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.    By  G.  Marconl 
THE  OCEAN  TRUST  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY.    By  Calchas. 
RODIN.    By  Arthur  Svmons. 

THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  Sir  A.  Miller. 
FISCAL   POLICY  REGARDING  THE  TRANSVAAL  MINES.     By  W. 
Bleloch. 

THE  BOER  PRISONERS  AT  BERMUDA.    By  Katherine  Elwes. 
AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPING.    By  Mrs.  John 
Lane. 

DR.  LOEB'S  RESEARCHES  AND  DISCOVERIES.    By  Carl  Snyder. 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  EMPIRE.    By  Edward  Salmon. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By"D." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  STYLE  IN  SCHOOLS.    By  P.  J.  Hartog. 
JOHN  WEBSTER.    By  Joseph  Morris. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  STATESMEN.    By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
UNDINE.    By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

JUNE.  6d. 

HUMOUR  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.    By  Frederick  Dolman. 

THE   RIVER   FORT.    A  Tale  of  the  North-West  Frontier.    By  Frank 
Savile. 

PAMPAS  PLUMES.    By  Arthur  Inkersley. 
THE  HANDWRITING.    By  Richard  Marsh. 

VERSUS  THREE  STRONG  COUNTIES.    How  it  Feels  to  Play  Against 

Them.    By  C.  B.  Fry. 
THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.    By  Max  Pemberton. 

THE  HUMOROUS   ARTISTS   OF  AUSTRALASIA.     By  Thomas  E. 
Curtis. 

A  TIGER'S  SKIN.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE  ARC.A.DIAN  CALENDAR— JUNE.    By  E.  D.  Cumino. 
THE  SIGN.LANGUAGE  OF  TRAMPS.   By  Victor  Pitkethlev. 
FUJI  KAWA  ;  THE  CRICKET  STAR.    By  Mottram  Gilbert. 
FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
THE  PSAMMEAD  ;  OR,  THE  GIFTS.    By  E.  Nesbit. 
SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 
CURIOSITIES. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents  for  JUNE. 
EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL.    By  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 
THE  PAN-GERMANIC  IDEA  (with  a  Map).    By  Sir  Rowland  Blenner. 
hassktt,  Bt. 

ANOTHER  "GRACEFUL  CONCESSION."   By  Ignotus. 

A    FORGOTTEN    CHAPTER    IN    ANGLO-RUSSIAN    RELATIONS  — 

EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  I.  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Serge  Tatistchefk, 

F'inancial  Agent  to  the  Russian  riovernment. 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  OUR  MERCANTILE  MARINE.    By  Admiral  the 

Hon.  Sir   Edmund   Fhemantle,  G.C.  H.  (Rear-Admiral  of  the  United 

Kingdom). 

"  THE  DREAM  OF  A  BRITISH  ZOLLVEREIN  " ;  A  Reply  to  Sir  Robert 

GlFI'EN.      liv  .Sir  VlNCKNT  CAH.I.AKI). 

LADY  SERVANTS.  By  Mrs.  Francis  Darwin. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace 

RuMiioi.D,  Et.,  G.C.I!.,  late  British  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.     By  A.  J. 

FlNIlKKG. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS.    By  J.  Cornkly,  late 

R(;dactcur  of  Lc  Figaro. 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  ed.  net.  ■ 

*«•  A  few  copies  of  the  May  number  containing  Captain  Mahan's  notable  article 
on  Imperial  Federation  can  still  he  obtained. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— Continued. 
Verse. 

Carmina  Mariana  :  Second  Series  (Collected  and  arranged  by  Orby 

Shipley.    Second  Edition).    Burns  and  Oates. 
The  Prometheus  Bound  of  /Eschylus  (Rendered  into  English  Verse  by 

Edwyn  Robert  Bevan).    Nutt.    <,s.  net. 
Horse  Fugaces  (W.  A.  Adams).  Stock. 

Poems  (John  Swinnerton  Phillimore).  Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  4J.  6d, 
net. 

The  Coronation  Nonsense-Book.    Heinemann.  is. 
The  Modern  Trivia  or  London  of  To-day  (Polypolitan).    Guildford  : 
Billing  and  Sons. 

Letters  and  Poems  tu  es  Brither  Jan  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect 
(Nathan  Hogg.  Edited  by  Robert  Dymond.  Seventh  edition). 
Drayton. 

The  Brothers  ;  a  Fairy  Masque  (C.  F.  Keary).    Longmans.    4J.  net. 
Through  the  Gateway  (Francis  William  Bourdillon).  Humphreys. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Moods  and  Outdoor  Verses  (Richard  Askham).   Johnson.   3^.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Education  and  Empire  (Richard  Burdon  Haldane).    Murray.  5^. 
Gold  Mines  of  the  World,  The  (Second  Edition,  1902.   J.  H.  Curie). 

Waterlow.    10s.  net. 
Mill   on  the  Floss,   The   (George  Eliot.    2  vols.).  Blackwood. 

3^.  net. 

Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  (G.  Bernard  Shaw).    Richards,    is.  6d.  net. 
Nevvcomes,  The  (Thackeray.    3  vols. ).    Dent.  9j.net. 
Reminiscences  of  a   Professional   Billiard   Player  (W.  Mitchell). 
Treherne.  is. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Spion  Kop  (•'  Defender  ").  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Sixteenth  Annual   Report   of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  1 901 

(Strikes  and  Lock-outs).     Washington  :  Government  Printing 

Office. 

Trivia  :  Printed  from  the  Papers  of  Anthony  Woodhouse,  Esq.  (Logan 

Pearsall  Smith).    Chiswick  Press.    4^.  6d.  net. 
United  Kingdom,  The,  and  its  Trade  (Harold  Cox);  The  United 

States  and  its  Trade  (Henry  Loomis  Nelson).    Harpers.    3^-.  6d. 

each. 

Women's  Suffrage  (Helen  Blackburn).    Williams  and  Noigate.  6^. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  : — The  Monthly  Review,| 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2^.  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, i.r. ;  Longman's  Magazine,  6d. ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.; 
The  English  Illustrated,  6d. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINEi 

No.  1040.  JUNE,  1902.  2s.  6d.  \ 

MONTENEGRIN  SKETCHES.— I.  An  Evening  in  the  Mountains.— II. ^ 
A  Border  Town.— III.  At  Cetinje,  in  a  Cafe. — IV.  "Playfulness."; 
ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET.— VL  A  Poor  Scent. 
ROMAN  REMINISCENCES  OF  NEARLY  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 
JOB  CHARNOCK. 
"  SHARKS." 

THE  SCOTTISH  ARTILLERY.I 

THE  ROSSBODENTHAL  AVALANCHE.   By  Reginald  Hughes. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.   Chaps.  XXIV.,:XXV. 

THE  TIMES  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD: 

Sacrifices  made  to  Gold— The  Dictation  of  the  People— Bret 
Harte  and  his  World— New  Material  for  an  Old  Literature — 
The  Sins  of  Froude  and  Gladstone — The  Desertion  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RECREATIONS 

AND 

REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

'"Saturday  review  "  essays. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  (S  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

SIR  CHARLES  WARREN  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 
THE    FACTS  ABOUT  SPION  KOP. 

With  a  r.ioRrapliical  Sketch,  Portrait,  and  Map.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIR  CHARLES  WARREN 

AND  SPION  KOP. 

A  Vindication. 

By  "DEFENDER." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "A  spirited  vindication  The  conviction  that  Sir  Charles 

Varren  has  been  harshly  handled  by  General  Buller  will  he  confirmed  by 
Defender's '  vigorous  vindication." 


KN  ONLOOKER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS." 

Large  post  S^o.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — "  A  most  readable  .is  well  as  instructive  collection  of  p.ipers  

ley  fulfil  the  highest  test  to  which  journalistic  writing  can  be  put.  They  can  be 
sad  straight  through  with  pleasure." 

Morning  Past.— "  Mr.  Russell's  book  contains  43  chapters:  the  reader  will 
robably  not  agree  with  him  in  all,  but  in  all  he  is  entertaining,  and  a  prescrip- 
ion  of  three  a  day  after  meals  would  be  an  excellent  aid  to  cheerfulness  and 
igestion."   

NEW  NOVEL  BY  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 
Morning  Tost.— "  ^  ^>re<<y  story,  cleverly  told.^' 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  INLAND  FERRY. 

By  SUSAN  CHRISTIAN. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  Contains  a  human  and  lovable  heroine  and  several 

elightful  minor  characters  The  author  has  observation  and  a  pretty  gift  of 

xpression."   

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


From  Mr.  MURRAY'S  Latest  List 


NO IV  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HKNRY  NEWBOLT. 
No.  21.  JUNE.  1902.  2s.  6d.  net. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES- 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  DEAL. 
ON  THK  LINE. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  ENCINEER-C/i A'i KCiV  liELLAIRS. 

THE  LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN   /.  HORACE  ROUND. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE       /;.  C.  KERSf/A  F.S.S. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  SPION  KOP  (With  Map)-lV.  IIASIL  WOR.SFOLD. 

STATION  STUDIES:  III.  IN  KHAMA'S  COUNTRY- /I  BRITISH  OFFICIAL. 

SRAHMANDAZI  -HENRY  NKWliOLT. 

M.  MAETERLINCK'S  NEW  PLXY   MAURICE  A.  GEROTHWOHL. 
MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS    IN    ITALIAN    ART  (Illustrated.)— MRS.  KEMP- 
WELCH. 

SOME  MOTHINC  MEM0RIE8-//C>A^.  EMILY  LAIVLESS. 
A  NEW  ART  OF  THE  %1MX.-ARTHUR  SYMONS. 
THE  DEAR— r//Ci1/>I6'  HARDY. 
DANNY:  Xm.-TfXWH-ALFRED  OLLIVANT. 


DANGEROUS   TRADES.     The  His- 

torical,  Social  and  Legal  Aspects  of  Industrial  Occupations  as  affecting  Public 
Health.  By  a  Number  of  Experts.  Edited  by  Dr.  T.  Oliver,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Expert  on  the  White  Lead,  Dangerous  Trades,  Pottery, 
and  Lucifer  Match  Committees  of  the  Home  Office  ;  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  of  Durham  ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    255.  net.  {Just  out^ 


EDUCATION  and  EMPIRE.  Addresses 

on  Topics  of  the  Day.  By  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C,  M.P.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net.  [/ ust  out. 


THE  SCHOOLIVIASTER.   A  Commen- 

tary  upon  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  an  Assistant  Master  in  a  Public  School, 
By  A.  C  Benson,  of  Eton  College.    Crown  Svo.  5s,  net.  [Just  out. 

A  NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 
THE    LIFE   OF  JOHN  WILLIAM 

WALSHE,  F.S.A.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  Montgomery  Car- 
MiCHAEL,  Author  of  "  In  Tuscany,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net.        [Just  out. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


^be  lP»ilot 

i  Weekly  Review  of  Politics,  Literature,  and  Learning. 

Edited  by  D.  C.  LATH  BURY. 

The  Price  of  THE  PILOT  is  now  THBEEPENCE,    In  all  other 
respects  the  Paper  remains  unchanged. 


Among  those  who  have 

ANON  AINGER. 

WILLIAM  ANSON,  M.P. 
iR  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 
ARt,  BEAUCHAMP. 
ROFESSOR  BEECHING. 
I  LAI  RE  BELLDC. 
.  V.  BOVS,  F.R.S. 

ROFESSOR  BURY. 

ASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

UGH  CLIFFORD. 

ROFESSOR  COLLINS. 

IDNEY  COLVIN. 

HE  Rev.  W.  a.  E.  COOLIDGE. 

J.  COURTHOPE,  C.B. 
R  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.E. 
HE  Late  Father  DOLLING. 
R  MOUNTSTUART  GRANT  DUFF, 
ANON  ELLACOMBE. 


contributed,  or  have  promised 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 
D.  R.  FEARON,  C.B. 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S. 
FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
R.  B.  HALDANE,  K.C,  M.P. 
VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
Professor  HERFORD. 
L.  T.  HOBHOUSE. 
THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
Sir  COURTENAY  ILBERT,  K.C.S.I. 
HENRY  JAMES. 
Sir  RICHARD  JEBB,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 
F.  HARCOURT  KITCHIN. 
ANDREW  LANG. 
G.C.S.I.       SIDNEY  LEE. 

Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  K.C.B.,  G.C.I.E 


to  contribute,  to  THE  PILOT  are:— 


The  Hon-,  and  Rev.  E.  T.   LYT  TELTON. 

J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

The  dean  of  St.  PATRICK'S. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 

Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart. 

Mrs.  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

The  Rev,  ARCHIBALD  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

Canon  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON. 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Professor  SAINTS  BURY. 

Professor  SAND  AY,  D.D. 

The  BISHOP  of  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Professor  TYRELL. 

The  Rev.  P.  N.  WAGGETT. 

A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D. 

The  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 


THE  PILOT  may  be  obtained  fpom  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls,  of  direct  from  the  Office,  2  EXETER  STREET, 
fRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  price  THREEPENCE.  Subscription  Rates  :-Inland,  15s.  per  Annum  ;  7s,  6d.  per  Half- 
jar.  Abroad,  17s.  per  Annum ;  8s.  6d.  per  Half-year. 
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A  Good  Dictionary  is  a  Reference 
Library  in  Itself. 


A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  English  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 


The  " 

Imperial 

Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

}  Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  233,000 
references. 

Students  who  are  eager  to  possess  such  a 
work  often  find  their  purse  too  slender  to 
admit  of  its  immediate  purchase. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  re- 
open the  offer  we  made  last  year,  and  give 
the  public  the  opportunity  of  securing  the 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  for  a  first 
payment  of  5s. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  form  below  or  send 
to  the  Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


ORDER  FORlVr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Address   

Profession  

Date  

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
£itimates  and  all  information  free  of  cbar£e.    Repliei  received. 
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Valuable  Books  and  Manuscripts 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  T3  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  the  3rd  of  June,  1902,  and  Four  Following  Days, 
at  I  o clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  con\prising  a 
numberof  rare  and  valuable  works  in  English  literature,  of  the  periods  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.,  including  original  Editions  of  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Banyan,  Sir  T.  Browne.  Sir  John  Davies,  S.  Daniel,  T.  Decker,  Massinger, 
Middleton,  Marlowe,  Milton,  Warner,  Whetstone,  and  otlier  less-known  writers  :  a 
series  of  works  with  notices  and  references  to  Shakespeare,  with  First  and  Second 
Folio  editions  of  his  plays  ;  writings  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  .Smollett,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  &c.  ;  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  (the  property  of  E. 
Layton,  Esq.)  :  first  editions  of  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Lever,  Thackeray, 
&c.  ;  fine  books  of  prints  and  architecture,  including  a  series  of  Ackermann's  works  ; 
original  drawings  of  Burne-Jones,  Thackeray,  Ernest  Griset,  &c.  ;  Illuminated 
hoiae,  anti-phonali,  &c.  ;  original  autograph  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Dickens,  Shelley,  Pope,  Walpole,  &c.  ;  fine  sporting  books, 
fine  French  illustrated  books,  lace  books,  Laborde  and  La  Fontaine,  military  and 
civil  costumes,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  KELMSCOTT.  VALE,  ESSEX  HOUSE,  AND 
OTHER  FAMOUS  MODERN  PRESSES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE' 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  June  7,  a  series  of  PUBLICATIONS,  of  the 
Kelmscott,  Vale,  Esse-\  House,  and  other  famous  modern  presses,  including  a  copy 
of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer  bound  by  the  Guild  of  Women  Binders,  two  copies  in  the 
original  boards  and  one  magnificent  copy  on  vellum  ;  the  Essex  House  Shelley, 
Keats.  &c.  ;  and  the  Vale  Press  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kliiiyyam,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ' 
Sonnets  on  vellum,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Cat.ilogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  ' 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  fo 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COL0NIE.S,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.   Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  Near  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles.  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.    ALL  PERFECTLY  NEW 
IN  CONDITION. 

MAY  LIST,  No.  328,  NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


CASH 
DISCOUNT 
3d.  IN  THE 
SHILLING. 


CHURCH  BOOKS 

FOR  LECTERN,  READING  DESK, 
AND  ALTAR. 


CATALOaUES 

SENT 
POST  FREE. 


POCKET  DAILY  SERVICES,  PRAYER  BOOKS, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  HYMNS. 

PRINCE   OF  WALES'  EDITIONS. 

London  Bible  Warehouse,  53  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  ANGLICANISM. 

By  the  Rev.  GORDON  MILBURN,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.       3s.  6d. 
Part  I.— NOTES  ON  CHURCH  PARTIES.    (High  Church— Low  Church 
— Broad  Church.) 

Part  II.^THE  THEORY  OF  ANGLICANISM.   (The  Church— The  Catholic 
Church— A  National  Church— A  Comprehensive  Church— Reunion.) 
"  This  is  a  clever  and  suggestive  book." — Guardian.           "It  is  a  Hrst  step  in  a 
direction  in  which  good  ought  to  be  possible." — Notts  Guardian. 
 SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London.  

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

THE  STATE  PORTRAIT. 
Painted  by  LUKE  FILDES,  R.A. 

MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  they 
have  arranged  to  publish  an 

IMPORTANT  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING, 
By  Mr.  J.   B.  PRATT, 
of  this  Ofiicial  Portrait  of  His  Majesty,  now  being  e.\hibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Artist's  i'roofs,  limited  in  number,  will  be  published  at;£io  los.  each. 
A  photograph  .showing  full  size  of  engraving  may  be  seen,  and  Subscribers'  names 
received  by  ihc  publishers,  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS,  39D  Old  Bond 
.Street,  and  leading  Printsellers. 

The  names  of  many  distinguished  personages  have  already  been  received  as 
subscribers,  and,  the  proofs  being  limited  in  number,  early  application  is  very 
desirable. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  .ind  Enlarged,    is.,  post  free. 

INDIGESTION:   Its  Causes  and  Cure.    By  John 

JL  H.  Clarkk,  M.l).  "A  useful  little  \>ooV."— I! onia'opat hie  Reorder. 
London  :  James  Em's  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadnccdle  Street. 
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THE    CORPORATION    OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Established  1837. 

Head  Office :  No.  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

rhe  Directors'  Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1901,  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
embracing  not  only  a  record  of  the  year's  transactions,  but  also  a  Statement  of  the 

-RESULTS  of  the  EIGHTH  SEPTENNIAL  INVESTIGATION,  with  DIVISION  of  SURPLUS. 

New  Assurances  completed,  £1,149,000.       New  Premiums,  £64,800. 
Total  Premiums,  £706,500.  Total  Income,  £1,157,100. 

Claims,  including  Bonus  Additions,*  £614,600. 

*  More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Claims  by  Death  were  in  respect  of  Policies  which  had   participated   in   the  Surplus,  and, 

notwithstanding  that  the  premiums  did  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  their  Bonus 

Editions  averaged  considerably  OVer  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  Assurances. 

THE  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  amounted  to  £12,024,200. 
Increase  of  Funds  in  the  year  was  £325,700. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SEPTENNIAL  INVESTIGATION  REPORT. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS. 

In  view  of  the  Septennial  Investigation  and  Division  of  Surplus  a  minute  examination  of  the  Invest- 
Tients  and  Securities  held  by  the  Institution  has  been  made.  The  examination  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of 
:he  Directors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  has  now  been  completed  in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner. 
Fhe  Committee  reported  that  all  the  Loans  are  well  secured,  and  that  the  Investments,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
worth  more  than  the  amount  at  which  they  stand  in  the  books. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Committee's  Investigation  Into  the  position  of  the  Funds — amount- 
ng  to  the  large  sum  of  ;!^i2, 150,000 — has  proved  so  eminently  satisfactory,  including  as  it  does  a  period  of 
jxceptional  depression  in  the  value  of  high-class  securities. 

VALUATION  OF  LIABILITIES. 

The  Directors  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  for  the  present  valuation  the  new  Table  derived  from  the 
recent  Investigation  into  the  Mortality  Experience  of  British  Life  Offices,  in  place  of  the  "  Actuaries'  Experience 
H'*'"  Table  formerly  in  use.  Only  the  net  premiums  have  been  taken  credit  for  in  the  Valuation,  the  whole 
"loading,"  or  difference  between  the  net  premiums  and  the  premiums  actually  payable,  being  reserved  for 
expenses  and  contingencies.  Additional  reserves  have  been  made  for  loading  in  respect  of  assurances  effected  by 
single  payment  and  terminable  premiums. 

RATE  OF  INTEREST. — At  all  Valuations  prior  to  the  last  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  was  4  per  cent. 
Seven  years  ago  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3I  per  cent.,  it  being  then  the  view  of  the  Directors  that  such  a  change 
was  advisable  In  the  Interests  of  the  members  generally.  Since  that  time  the  tendency  has  undoubtedly  continued 
to  be  towards  a  reduction  in  the  earning  power  of  money  on  first-class  securities  ;  and,  while  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  principles  of  this  Institution  do  not  require  that  its  reserves  shall  be  such  as  to  provide  future  bonuses  in 
return  for  high  premiums,  the  Directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Manager,  and  after  full  consideration,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  a  further  step  In  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  assumed 
in  the  calculation  for  determining  the  amount  of  Surplus.  They  therefore  instructed  that  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
be  assumed  in  the  case  of  all  the  Policies,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  class,  viz.  the  participating  Policies 
which  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  receive  a  vested  addition  at  the  present  division,  which  shall  continue 
to  be  valued  at  3^  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  if  no  further  general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
were  to  be  made,  valuations  would  automatically,  by  the  gradual  falling  out  of  the  older  Policies,  come  to  be  on  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  throughout. 

RESULT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION.— The  Funds  on  hand,  after  providing  for  all  existing  claims, 
amount  to  ^12,024,211  :  and  the  calculated  liability  of  all  prospective  claims  under  the  Assurance  and  Annuity 
Contracts  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ;^io,5i7, 171. 

There  is  thus  shown  to  be  A  SURPLUS  OF  £1,581,340, 

which,  under  deduction  of  ^^74,300  already  paid  as  Intermediate  Bonuses,  and  of  ;^354,970  retained  as  a  Guarantee* 
now  falls  to  be  divided  among  17,102  Policies  entitled  to  participate. 

Copies  of  Report,  with  full  information,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  A. 


drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


/q 


Telegraphic  Address 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managtr, 

BiRKBECK,  London." 


Tiltphone  No.  5  Holiom, 

tdc 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


Is.  each. 


THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 
THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

THE    WYE  VALLEY. 


"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE   OF  WIGHT. 
THE   VALE   OF  LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS. 
BOURNEMOUTH   AND   THE    NEW  FOREST 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,   AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    lOWYN,     ABERDOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH, 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD   WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,    HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book."— 7"/;f  Titiics.  "  Particularly  fiOO<.\."— Academy. 

"The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liiierpool  Daily  Post, 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co.  London :  Slmpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  Brentano's. 

The  Kailway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers.] 


THE 

ailp  CDronick 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

than  any  other  Liberal  Paper 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME. 

A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES. 

FULL  RESUME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  parliamentary,  politicaP  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintain.s  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in 
the  home. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In- 
teresting articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 

OFFICES  : 

DAILY    CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS, 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE  MACHINERY  TRUST. 

Increase  of  Capital  Unanimously  Approved. 

AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Machinery 
Trust,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.G.,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  capital  of  the  Company 
be  increased  to  X,'i,oo3,ooo|  by  the  creation  of  500,000  new  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £1  each,  to  be  called  preference  shares,  and  to  confer  on  the  holders 
thereof  the  right  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  for  the  time  being  paid  up  on  such  shares,  together 
with  the  right  in  a  winding-up  to  repayment  of  capital  in  priority  to  the  ordinary 
shares,  but  they  shall  not  confer  a  right  to  any  further  participation  in  profits  or 
assets."    Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  H.  Beazley)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeitng. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  the  Company  was  started  some  nine  years  ago  its 
object  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  printing  trade 
machinery,  and  the  Company  now  catalogues  a  couple  of  hundred  kinds  of 
machines,  and  has  sold  since  January  some  75  to  80  different  varieties.  The 
financial  result  of  their  business  during  all  these  years  had  been  that  in  the  first  two 
years,  189-5  and  i8g4,  they  paid  10  per  cent,  and  17J  per  cent,  dividends  respectively. 
For  the  next  succeeding  six  years  they  paid  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  an 
increasing  share  capital  also,  and  for  the  last  year  they  paid  15  per  cent.,  but  carried 
over  a  larger  balance  to  the  current  year.  In  the  time  mentioned— a  span  of  eight 
years— they  had  paid  away  ^^348, coo  in  dividends  and  ;£40,ooo  in  debenture  interest, 
so  that  they  had  returned  close  upon  ^400,000.  The  ordinary  share  capital  is 
;£5oo,ooo,  debentures  are  ^^250,000,  and  reserve  fund  ;^ j69,coo.  Their  assets  to-day 
were  valued  at  673,000,  or  34s.  fid.  for  every  sovereign  which  had  been  put  into 
the  concern.  Why  did  they  want  more  capital?  Simply  because  they  bought 
machinery  and  paid  for  it,  and  let  it  out  on  I'eferred  payments  for  various  periods 
of  time — in  England  two  or  three  years  ;  with  some  of  their  new  customers  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  business,  they  gave  five  years,  and  with 
specially  good  securities  they  had  given  seven  years  for  payments — of  course, 
charging  liberal  interest. 

The  Chairman  continued  :  "  Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  circular 
convening  the  meeting  gives  you  information  as  to  one  direction  in  which  we  shall 
apply  our  capital — viz.,  to  the  autoplate.    I  ought  to  tell  you  what  the  autoplate  is. 
It  is  an  invention  we  have  had  our  eyes  on  for  some  years.    I  went  over  to 
America  nearly  three  years  ago  to  see  it  in  use  in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  we  were  very  conservative  about  it.    We  did  not  jump  at  it  all  at 
once.    We  kept  our  eyes  on  it,  and  when  we  saw  the  thing  was  an  absolute 
success,  we  closed  with  the  business,  and  secured  it,  as  1  hope,  for  all  time. 
In  a  newspaper  office  the  autoplate  enables  four  men  to  do  what  20  men 
do  without  it.     That  deals  with  the  item  of  wages  ;  but  with  regard  to  time, 
it  produces  four  plates  for  a  rotary  press,  as  against  one  plate  by  the  present 
process,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  newspaper  office  using  eight  or  ten  rotary 
machines,  it  saves  at  least  one  rotary  press  in  every  five.    When  I  tell  you  that  a 
large  rotary  machine  may  cost  ;^4,5oo,  you  will  see  that  the  autoplate  will  practi- 
cally pay  for  itself  under  that  heading  alone  in  one  year.    Now,  every  English 
newspaper  proprietor  who  has  gone  over  to  America  at  our  request  to  see  the  auto- 
plate at  work  in  New  York  has  become  instantly  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  has 
cabled  back  an  order.    I  could  give  you  the  names  of  large  newspapers — very 
powerful  newspapers— in  this  country  that  have  given  us  an  order,  in  some  cases  for 
two  machines,  and  in  other  cases  for  one  machine,  and  as  you  see  by  the 
circular   that   the   price   is   ^£5,000,    it    shows    that    there   must    be  some 
considerable  merit  in  such  a  machine  as  to  induce  a  newspaper  proprietor  to  give 
right  off  an  order  for  two  machines,  which  means  ;^io,ooo.   So  great  is  the  demand 
growing  for  this  machine  in  America  that  the  makers  cannot  get  them  delivered 
fast  enough,  and  they  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  Customs  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  they  would  give  us  a  big  order  on  this  side  ;  they  are  even  now  disposed,  not- 
withstanding the  duty,  to  give  us  an  order  on  this  account.    With  regard  to  the 
general  uormal  business  of  the  Company,  we  started  by  becoming  agents  for  the 
hnotype  machine,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  what  commissions  we  get  for  that. 
It  is  an  arrangement  between  the  two  Companies — one  gets  the  commission 
and  the  other  gets  the  financial  advantage  of  this  concern.    Since  those  days 
we  have  developed   somewhat,  and    we   are    to-day   not   dependent  solely 
on  one  string ;    but  we  have  something   like    200   machines   and  separate 
articles  that  we  deal  in,  and  we  have  also  several  special  processes.    To  show  you 
that  our  catalogue  does  not  represent  a  lot  of  dummy  articles  that  we  merely  have 
the  names  of,  we  have  since  January  i  sold  no  less  than  between  70  and  80  classes 
of  machinery.    That  disposes  of  the  question  that  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  one 
class  of  trade.    We  are  gradually,  as  you  see,  acquiring  a  very  firm  monopoly  of 
the  machinery  appliances  connected  with  the  printing  trade.    We  set  out  with  that 
intention  nine  years  ago,  and  we  are  steadily  pursuing  it.    But  our  friend  the 
linotype — '  the  j)ig  that  pays  the  rent' — I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  continues  not  only 
to  be  a  very  fruitful  and  prosperous  source  of  our  business,  but  is  beginning  to 
renew  its  youth.    The  newspapers  we  supplied  with  machines  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  are  beginning  to  want  new  suits  of  dress  clothes.    I  have  got  a  telegram 
Trom  Edinburgh,  from  our  agent  there,  in  which  he  says  :  '  Have  this  morning 
■cceived  a  written  order  from  the  Scotsman  for  15  triplex  and  15  duplex — 30  in  all,' 
l"hat  is  what  you  call  a  renewal  order.    We  have  got,  as  you  know,  some  thousands 
>f  machines  out  constantly  in  use,  and  we  are  still  keeping  up  the  normal  orders 
hat  we  have  been  getting  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Now,  this  is  a  new  de- 
.elopment,  and  it  is  not  the  first  newspaper  office  to  which  we  have  already  given  a 
lew  rig   out  of  machines.      We   have  also  given  a  new  equipment   to  the 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  and  several  big  papers  are  in  treaty  wiih  us  for  a 
.in.ilar  renewal  of  their  plant.    That  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  people  who  know 
lothing  at  all  about  our  business,  and  who  say  'The  linotype  is  pretiy  well 
alayed  out  ;  it  has  filled  all  the  places  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
iep*nd  upon  but  its  foreign  trade."    That  is  an  absolute  delusion.     Our  orders 
week  by  week  are  steadily  going  on,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  fn  m  liitle  and  big 
lewspapers  ;  and  these  kind  of  orders  are  in  addition  to  the  normal  trade  of  the 
^mpany.    We  take  very  little  risks,  and  if  we  place  a  machine  out  on  the  deferred 
layment  princip'e,  we  have  a  lien  on  that  machine  until  the  machine  is  finally  paid 
or,  and  in  the  meantime  we  get  a  liberal  return  in  the  shape  of  improved  com- 
nission  for  our  labour.    We  have  always  been,  since  we  began,  in  advance  of  our 
upply  of  usable  capital.    We  have  constantly  been  chasing  after  lost  opportunities, 
IS  trade  has  been  offered  to  us  time  after  time.    We  might  have  often  got  orders 
or  large  supplies  of  machinery  where  people  wanted  extended  terms,  and  where 
hey  wanted  facilities  which  we  could  not  give  them.    If  we  had  the  means  to  do 
t,  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  we  could  bring  you  very  liberal  returns  in  the 
bape  of  dividends,  and  we  should  be  able  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  very  con- 
iderably  the  position  of  the  trust.    So  far  as  this  issue  of  capital  is  concerned,  you 
^ould  like  to  know,  probably,  how  we  stand  to-day  with  regard  to  our  earnings. 
A^e  are  not  able  to  get  out  tne  exact  figures  up  to  May  24  ;  but  I  can  broadly  state 
hat  the  profits,  so  far  as  our  accountant,  Mr.  Hooiy,  has  been  able  to  get  them 
)Ut,  show,  for  the  period  from  January  i  to  March  31,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
ponding  period  last  year,  about  20  per  cent,  increase."    He  concluded  by  moving 
he  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  and,  after  discussion,  carried 
inanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


CELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

ELANDSFONTEIN  (No.  1)  LIMITED. 


REPORT  FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  3l8t  MARCH,  1902. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

WORKING  EXPENSES. - 

Cost.      Cost  per  ton 

£.    s.  d.  s.  d. 

To  Mining   8,880  16   3  8  2-009 

Hauling  and  Pumping  i,2<9   4    8  i  i'579 

Sorting,  Tramming  and  Crushing   j, 066  18    7  o  ii'883 

Development                                                                 97    2    o  °  '"of' 

Milling                                                                     3.435  >3    9  3  ^'^°\ 

Cyaniding  Concentrates                                               '45    5    o  o    i  618 

„         Tailings   2.564    4    3  2  4'S59 

Mill  Water  Supply                                                    514   6   6  o  5'728 

Maintenance   3,9^5  13  "  3  7"7« 

Charges  1.468    9    3  1  4'355 

Slimes  Treatment                                                    S86    17  °  9"8p'' 

24,203  15    9  22  5-567 

Profit  for  the  Quarter  13.40S   «  1°  "  s"302 

37,609    47  34  10-869 


REVENUE. 


By  Gold  from  Mill : 

5,590-10  ozs.  (fine),  estimated  value 
Gold  from  Tailings— 

2,707'i3  ozs.  (fine),  estimated  value 
Gold  from  Concentrates — 

252  ozs.  (fine),  estimated  value 
Gold  from  Slimes— 


By-Products— Balance  after  sale  of  by-products 
between  amount  credited  previously  and  amount 
now  realised     ..       ..  .. 


Value. 
&  s. 

23.478  9 

Value  per  ton. 
d.        s.  d. 
7        21  9-489 

11.370  3 

6 

10  6-634 

1,058  8 

0 

0  ii-;88 

1,688  2 

0 

I  6-8or 

6 

0  0-157 

37,609  4 

7 

34  10-869 

The  Cost  and  Value  per  Ton  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  Tonnage  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE.  INCLUDING  CAPITAL 
EXJ-ENDITURE. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Working  Expenses  (as  above)  24,203  15  9 

Plant,  General,  &c   328    i  6 

New  Assay  Office   175  10  4 

Live  Stock   299   5  I 

Railway  Rolling  Stock   136 

No.  3  Water  Shaft    \  °c 

Cyanide  Works   9  '°  ° 

25,237  12  8 

Balance      ..  «       ^   ",371  11  11 

;C37,6c9    4  7 


By  Gold  from  Mill,  Tailings,  Concentrates,  Slimes,  &c. 


,  37,609  4  7 
;C37.6-9    4  7 


MINE  DEVELOPMENT.— Drives 

The  Ore  developed  by  the  above  footage  was 

SORTING.- Ore  raised  from  Mine 

Waste  sorted  out  (equal  to  20  78  per  cent.)  . . 


Sorted  Ore  sent  to  Mill  .. 

Ore  in  bins  at  Battery  ist  January 


25  feet. 
5,890  tons. 

26,533 
5,513  11 

21,020  ,, 
2,000  ,, 


Ore  Crushed  for  the  Quarter 
Balance  in  Bins  ist  April 


23,020  ,, 
21.549  11 


1,471  tons. 


MILL.— January— 50  Stamps  ran  22  dsys,  12  hours,  crushing  5,175  tons, 

equal  to  4  60  tons  per  Stamp  per  24  hours. 
February— 60  Stamps  ran  27  days,  18  hours,  crushing  7,659  tons, 

equal  to  4-60  tons  per  Stamp  per  24  hours. 
March— 60  Stamps  rail  30  days,  12  hours,  crushing  8,715  tons, 

equal  to  4-76  tons  per  Stamp  per  24  hours. 

21,549  tons  crushed. 
Yield  in  fine  gold  5,590-10  ounces. 

_    .    .  .  -  ...  _...00  .4...... 


\ield  per  ton  (fine  gold) 

CYANIDE  WORKS.— Tons  treated 

Yield  in  fine  gold 
Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton 
Working  cost  per  ton  treated 


Tailings. 

16,54: 
2,707'i8  ozs. 

3-291  dwts. 
3s.  i-4i4d. 


5-1B8  dwts. 

Concentrates. 

560 

252  ozs. 
9-000  dwts. 
5s.  2-25od. 


No  clean-up  took  place  from  this  plant  for  the  montfi  of  January. 

SLIMES  PLANT.— Tons  treated    4,038  tons. 

Yield  in  hne  gold    401-93  ozs. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton    ^  '''.fr",'' 

Working  cost  per  ton  treated..    4s.  4  0540. 

For  technical  reasons  no  clean-up  -was  made  from  the  Slimes  Works  for  the 

months  of  January  and  Marc^, 

Fine  Gold. 


TOTAL  YIELD.— Mill 
Cyanioe  (Tailings)  . . 

,,  (Concentrates) 
Slimes        ..  .. 


5,590*10  ozs. 
2,707-18  ,, 

2i2-00  ,, 
401-93  .. 

8. 951-21  ozs. 


Per  ton  crushed 
Fine  Gold. 
5-1 58  dwts. 
2-513 
■234  .. 
•373  .. 

8,308  dwts. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  B^-Pratlfflc  ts  were  sold  containing  390-85  ozs.  (fine)  gold, 
and  210  ozs.  (fine)  gold  were  obtained  from  cleaning  up  the  buxes  of  the  blimcs 
Plant,  prior  to  restarting  opeiaitons.  The  value  of  this  gold,  with  the  exception  of 
£\i,  IS.  6d.,  was  taken  credit  ftr  in  p!r«  ious  accounts. 

GENERAL.— Your  Board  kavedocided  to  issue  Quarterly  Reports  in  future  in 
place  of  Monthly,  as  prior  to  theouTbre,ak  of  hostilities,  and  the  R-port  now  sub- 
mitted covers  the  period  from  the  ^ch  Ja  nuary  last  (the  date  when  operations  were 
recommenced)  to  the  31st  March'.  A  c«i  npariscn  cannot  be  formed  for  this  period, 
as  no  clean-up  took  place  frc*  the  ireaoit  lent  of  Tailings  for  the  month  of  January, 
nor  from  the  treatment  of  S(i«nes  foir  J  anuary  and  March,  besides  which  many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  .tia  rting  up,  and  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
gold  was  absorbed  in  the  settie  of  ihepU  ;es.  ~ 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary, 

Johannesburg,  i5tb  ipo^*- 
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TREHERIOJNEW  BOOKS. 

THE   GREAT  ADVENTURER: 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  LIFE  OK  NAPOLEON. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

Cloth  gilt,  price  35.  6d.  net. 


P.M.G. 


'  A  brilliant  novel. 


THE  INCONSEQUENCES  OF  SARA. 

By  DANAE  MAY. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says  : — "  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 

book  a  good  welcome  Her  novel  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  amusing  pieces 

of  work  that  have  appeared  for  some  considerable  time;  her  heroine  the  most 

delightful  since  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  No  more  promising 

Vork  has  come  from  a  woman  writer  since  the  tales  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes." 


By  (he  Author  of  "  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown." 

OUT  IN  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Crovvn  Svo.  price  as.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THE    SHEARS    OF  FATE. 

By  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Public  Ophiion. — "It  is  original,  interesting,  and  skilfully  cariied  through  to 
the  end." 

Nottingham  Daily  Guardian.  —  "A  powerful  and  sympathetically  written 

story  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  original  theme 

is  worked  out." 

The  People. — "  The  work  is  decidedly  clever." 


LONDON    IN  SHADOW. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 
*r.  P.  O'Connor  in  M.A.P.—"  He  is  an  entirely  new  temperament  in  literature. 
Mis  imaginatic  n  is  of  the  finest  order,  whilst  his  style  is  intensely  individual — short 
sentences,  close-packed  with  meaning  in  strong,  simple  Saxon  words." 

Daily  News. — "His  style  is  his  own,  although  in  some  respects  it  recalls  the 
methods  of  those  two  brilliant  young  journalists,  now  alas  !  dead— G.  W.  .Steevens 
and  Stephen  Crane.  He  has  the  power  of  visualising  his  surroundings  which  those 
two  Writers  possessed  in  such  a  marked  degree,  but  his  work  i-;  stronger  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  and  he  comes  to  closer  grip^with  tis  subject.". , 


A  PASSION  FOR  GOLD. 

the' STORY  OF  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINE. 

By  J.   BYERS  MAXWELL. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

2?/rw/a^A<»;>;  GrfScZ/A—-'' At  a  time  when  general  attention  is  turned  to  South 
Africa  and  to  a  resumption  of  work  on  the  Rand,  this  storv.  which  treats  of  the 
discovery  and  flotat'on  of  a  gold-mine  in  the  eaily  days  of  the  Witwatersrand,  comes 
very  opportune  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  well-written  book." 


NOW  READY. 

RICHARD  MARSH'S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

DENMARK:  Past  and  Present. 

By  MARGARET  THOMAS. 

Author  of  "  A  Scamper  thro'  Spain  and  Tangier,"  "Two  Years  in  Palestitlfi 
and  Syria." 

13  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s.  net. i 
Glohis  —  "Can  be  freely  and  heartily  praised  as  a  readable  and  handy  account 
of  a  country  with  which  we  have  many  close  associations." 


THE 


WARRIOR  WOMAN. 

By  E.  VIZETELLY. 


Crown  Svo.  price  2S.  6d. 
^lit^tlA  Independent. — "  The  book  is  a  comprehensive  one  ;  we  Iiegin  with  the 
Amazons,  and  we  end  with  the  Boer  women  who  have  handled  a  rifle  in  the  present 
War." 

HOW    TO  BAT: 

An  Analysis  of  the  Principal  Strokes  for  the  Ust  of  Young  Crick  etcrs. 

By  E.  M.  AMPHLETT. 

With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,    Price  is. 

Sheffitld  Daily  TiU^raph.—^y  Wow  to  IJat' contains  many  hints  of  Va'ue  to 
young  cricketers  drslrous  of  cultivating  a  sound  style." 

(Uasgoio  Herald, — "  Those  wlio  are  learning  and  those  who  ima^in*  thev  have 
learnt  to  play  at  Cricket  will  alike  profit  by  a  study  of  E.  M.  Ainphlett's  '  Mow  to 
llat,'  a  shilling  illustrated  hooklct  which  Messrs.  'I'reherne  have  issued.  Position, 
bflfensivc  and  deftnsive  play,  arc  all  handled  with  knowled(;e,  and  the  illustrations 
area  great  help  in  enforcing  the  author's  skilful  directions." 


ANTHONY  TREIIEKNK  and  CO., 
Strand,  W.C. 


Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street, 


Messrs.  LOMMAMS  &  CO.'s  LIST. 

With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in  colours)  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photographs. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  £(>  6s.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  SURFACE-FEEDING  DUCKS 

By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 
Author  of  "The  Wildfowler  in  Scotland,"  "A  Breath  from  the 
Veldt,"  &c. 

*^*  The  Edition  is  restricted  to  600  copies,  each  one  being  nitmhered. 
With  49  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     Svo.  1 6s.  net. 

SURREY  CRICKET: 

Its  History  and  Associations. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVERSTONE,  L.C.J. , 
President,  and 

C.  W.  ALCOCK,  Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket  Club. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON: 

A  Story. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 
Author  of  «'  Peter  Steele,  the  Cricketer,"  &c. 

NEW  STORY  BY  EDNA  LYALL. 

THE  HINDERERS. 

By  EDNA  LYALL.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
"A  noticeable  addition  to  the  number  of  books  of  fiction  which  depict  the 
domestic  effects  at  home  here  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.    Readers  who  know  this' 
author's  prior  work  will  readily  understand  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  peace."  ; 

Scotsman.  , 

Crown  Svo.  Ss.  net. 

PASTORS  AND  TEACHERS: 

Six  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Tlieology 
delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  / 
in  the  year  1902.  \ 

By  the  Right  Rev.  EDMUND  ARBUTHNOTT  KNOX,  D.D..I 
Bishop  of  Coventry.  J 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  D.D.  . 

Bishop  of  Worcester.  ; 
The  subject  of  these  lectures  was  the  Application  of  Modern 
Educational  Principles  to  the  Imparting  of  Religious  Instruction.  j 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:  a  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1901.' 
Svo.  1 8s.  I 
Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  years  1863-1900  can\ 
still  be  had,  price  \%s.  each. 

With  33  Plates.    Demy  4to.  32s.  net. 

The  NORWEGIAN  NORTH  POLAR] 

EXPEDITION,  1S93-1896:  Scientific  Results.  Edited  by  FRIDTJOt\ 
NANSEN.  Volume  III.  Section  IX.— The  Oceanography  of  the  North  Polar' 
Basin.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Section  X. — On  Hydrometers  and  the  ■ 
Surface  Tension  of  Liquids.    By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 


THE  EARTH 


Crown  Svo.  5s. 

IN  RELATION 


TO 


THE  PRESERVATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  CONTAGIA  : 
being  the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in' 
1899.  Together  with  other  Papers  on  Sanitation.  By  GEORGE  VIVIAN! 
POORE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond.  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  ofj 
Medicine,  University  College,  London,  &c. 


Crown  Svo.  4s.  net. 


THE  BROTHERS: 

By  C,  F.  KEARY. 


a    Fairy  Masque, 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Svo.  price  6d. 
-The  Adventure  of  the  Lady 


No.  236.  JUNE  1902. 

THE  DI9ENTANGI,KR.S.     Chapter  IX. 

Novelist  and  the  Vaccinationist. 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES  OF  ANCIENT  FRANCE.    By  Mrs.  W.  E.  H, 

Lkckv. 

HER  BROTHER'S  KEEPER.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fleming. 
CRADLE  SONG.    By  Sr.  John  Lucas. 

CIUCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  1830.    By  George  Rooi'ER. 
RICHARD  I'.AXTER'S  GHOSTS.    By  Florence  M.  Parsons. 
A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON.     By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  (Conclud^U.) 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay 


U^OIBTUBI]!)  AS  A  NBWBFAFSiB. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Boer  leaders  signed  the  peace  agreement  on 
»aturday,  and  the  news  was  known  throughout  the 
vorld  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  earliest 
noment  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  hoped  to  be  able  to 
nake  his  statement.  What  the  Boers  refused  to  do  more 
ban  a  year  ago  at  Middelburg  they  have  now  agreed  to 
vith  modifications  on  points  of  detail  that  might  have 
)een  made  then.    With  the  abandonment  of  all  idea  of 
ndependence,  the  way  was  clear.    The  terms  on  which 
he  Boers  agree  to  become  British  subjects  are  that 
)roceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against  the  surrendering 
lurghers  for  acts  in  connexion  with  the  war,  that  they 
hall   not   be  deprived  of  their  personal   liberty  or 
roperty,  that  personal  property  shall  not  be  taxed  on 
ccount  of  the  war,  that  Dutch  shall  be  allowed  in 
ublic  schools  where  specially  desired  and  in  law  courts 
/here  the  interests  of  justice  demand,  that  military 
dministration  shall  give  place  to  civil  at  the  earliest 
ossible  moment,  that  the  burghers  shall  be  permitted 
)  possess  rifles  for  their  protection  under  licence,  that 
commission  of  repatriation  be  appointed,  and  finally 
lat  a  sum  of  three  millions  sterling  be  given  and  loans 
ivanced  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  enable  the 
oers  to  start  afresh.    The  prisoners,  of  whom  there 
'e  some  25,555      our  hands,  will  be  gradually  brought 
ick,  and  the  rebels,  on  signing  a  document  acknow- 
I'^gT'ng'  themselves  guilty  of  high  treason,  will  be 
jnished  in  Cape  Colony  by  life-long  deprivation  of 
tizen  rights  and  in  Natal  according  to  the  law  of  the 
ilony.     Their  leaders,  however,  are  to  be  tried  by 
urt-martial,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  death 
:nalty  will  in  no  case  be  inflicted. 


Is  it  possible  that  the  article  in  the  terms  of  peace 
lich  denies  the  Boers  the  possession  of  rifles  except 
r  purposes  of  self-protection  will  serve  the  good  pur- 
se of  getting  up  the  head  of  game  in  the  Transvaal  ? 
ird  Kitchener's  great  drives  showed  that  there  was  a 
-tain  quantity  of  big  game  left  in  the  country,  and  if 
;  Hoers  are  not  to  be  allowed  rifles,  what  remains 
er  these  drives  may  in  some  wilder  districts  yet 
;rease  and  multiply.    Another  interesting  question 


which  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with  this  article  in 
the  terms  of  peace  is  what  will  be  the  eff"ect,  if  any,  on 
the  national  character  of  a  people  by  tradition  skilled 
in  and  wedded  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  they 
are  now  to  relinquish  ? 

Has  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  captured  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Has  he  brought  them  over  to  his  views  on  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment  in  expenditure?  Is  that  the 
explanation  of  their  delicate  parsimony  in  cutting  down 
Lord  Kitchener's  grant  to  exactly  half  of  that  which 
was  voted  to  Lord  Roberts  ?  What  a  brilliant 
conception  of  economy  !  Balance  the  saving  in  taxes 
against  the  loss  in  grace  in  this  paltry  paring  of 
;^5o,ooo.  Is  not  this  the  kind  of  saving  that  marks 
the  fine  grip,  the  grand  conception  of  national  finance  ? 
This  is  high  finance,  indeed.  And  the  moral  is  so 
inspiring.  The  man  who  devotes  himself  patiently, 
determinedly  for  eighteen  months  to  sheer  hard  work 
that  makes  no  show  and  can  bring  but  little  glory, 
who  by  his  iron  will  and  endurance  sees  his  country 
through  one  of  the  most  tiresome  and  difficult  under- 
takings England  ever  took  in  hand,  is  regarded  as 
a  fit  subject  for  severe  economy.  To  finish  the  war 
is  worth  jQep,ooo  :  to  leave  it  unfinished  is  worth 
;^ioo,ooo.  Where  is  the  logic  in  that?  It  is  a 
logic  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  follow.  They 
are  glad  to  reward  generously,  when  they  believe  they 
have  been  served  well,  (and  none  knows  so  well  as  the 
Government  how  well  Lord  Kitchener  has  served  them)  ; 
but  they  do  not  believe  in  proffering  rewards  in  the 
grudging  spirit  of  a  street  huckster. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  arguments  as  to  military 
rank  and  seniority  ;  but  pedantry  of  that  kind  does  not 
govern  these  exceptional  grants.  It  is  curious  that  the 
only  members  of  the  House  who  had  the  courage  to 
express  that  sense  of  disproportion  in  this  grant  which 
all  were  feeling  were  two  Irishmen,  Col.  Saunderson 
and  Mr.  Dillon.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  had 
not  the  good  sense  to  hear  out  the  Nationalists  in 
silence  and  leave  them  severely  alone.  From  their 
premisses  opposition  to  this  grant  and  the  resolutions 
of  thanks  flowed  necessarily,  and  no  one  could  be 
surprised  at  their  expressing  it.  The  making  of 
"  scenes  "  is  merely  to  play  the  Nationalist  game.  Mr. 
Jeff'reys,  the  recently-appointed  deputy-chairman,  who 
handled  a  difficult  situation  very  wisely,  saw  this  and 
advised  the  House  to  let  Mr.  Redmond  go  on  speaking, 
for  outrageous  as  his  charges  were,  they  were  not 
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expressed  in  technically  unparliamentary  language. 
Even  apart  from  the  scene,  the  House  did  not  make  at 
all  a  good  figure  on  this  historic  occasion.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  so  stirring  a  theme  could,  apparently  at 
any  rate,  stir  the  speakers  so  little.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
jejune  and  commonplace.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
even  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  spoke  to  better 
effect.  The  form  of  his  speech  was  far  more  graceful 
and  it  had  the  advantage  of  extreme  brevity. 

Nor  did  the  House  of  Lords  rise  to  the  occasion  any 
better.  It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury 
discharged  the  duty  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  war  either  impressively 
or  skilfully.  He  was  for  the  most  part  inaudible,  and 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  difficulties  we  had  overcome.  But 
with  strange  want  of  tact  the  Prime  Minister  said  not 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  bravery  and  tenacity  of  the 
Boers,  an  opportunity  of  which  Lord  Spencer  availed 
himself  to  the  full  in  a  speech  which  was  too  long  but 
was  at  least  audible.  Lord  Spencer's  review  of  the 
war  was  rambling  and  commonplace,  and  in  these  days 
of  war  correspondents  superfluous.  Oratory  plainly  is 
dead.  Compare  these  feeble  utterances  in  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  some  of  the  speeches  in 
Thucydides  on  occasions  similar  in  nature. 

Our  friends  in  the  foreign  press  do  not  accept  the 
peace  in  a  very  amiable  spirit.  For  lies  they  substitute 
prophecies  of  evil,  and  look  hopefully  for  the  day  when 
a  new  Boer  rebellion  shall  have  better  success.  The 
Germans  are  perhaps  a  little  toned  down.  But  a 
military  paper,  the  "  Reichswehr  ",  cannot  understand 
what  claim  we  can  have  to  victory  since  we  pay  the  War 
Indemnity.  This  from  people  who  have  talked  of  our 
brutality  !  The  Pan-German  organ  curses  every 
nation  "  which  does  not  take  a  solemn  oath  to  requite 
the  ignominy  of  Pretoria".  In  France  they  speak  of 
our  wars  against  liberty  having  raised  to  immortal 
glory  heroes  who  would  otherwise  have  been  obscure. 
We  shall  not  object  if  the  heroes,  as  they  seem  inclined 
to  do,  rest  peacefully  on  their  laurels.  Great  disap- 
pointment is  felt  in  Russia  because  it  was  "confidently 
expected  that  the  war  would  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  paralyse  our  military  forces  and  absorb  the  financial 
resources,  to  the  benefit  of  Russian  interests  ".  Much  of 
this  feeling  runs  through  all  the  foreign  comments  and 
several  papers  in  France  and  Spain  (naturally  enough 
in  Spain)  pretend  that  our  new  freedom  will  be  used 
with  "hostile  intentions"  against  other  nations.  It 
was  very  good  of  them  all  not  to  hurt  us,  as  they  say 
they  might  have  done  during  the  war. 

The  reception  given  to  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  remarks 
at  a  great  meeting  held  in  Cape  Town  last  Monday 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  Cape  loyalists  are  in 
favour  of  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution.  The  Cape 
Premier  himself  is  opposed  to  it  :  he  thinks  they  can 
get  on  without  it,  and  that  an  adequate  Redistribution 
Bill  would  secure  British  supremacy  for  ever.  There 
is  something  naive  and  amusing  about  that.  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  of  course,  does  not  want  to  lose  his 
vocation.  It  is  something  to  be  Cape  Premier,  even  if 
you  have  no  followers  ;  but  if  the  constitution  goes, 
what  is  to  become  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  ?  Would  he  not 
sink  into  comparative  obscurity  ?  His  conception  of 
self-government  and  what  he  calls  "  free  institutions" 
is  peculiar.  The  people  are  to  govern  themselves  by 
carefully  disfranchising  the  majority  :  which  would  leave 
the  British  in  power  for  ever  !  If  self-government  can 
be  made  workable  and  safe  only  by  contradicting  its 
fundamental  principle,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  self- 
government  has  become  impossible,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  Cape  Progressives  realise,  as  also  many  think- 
ing men  over  here.  This  war  has  been  a  fight  for 
supremacy  between  two  races,  and  nowhere  has 
feeling  run  so  bitter  as  at  Cape  Town  ;  is  it  conceivable, 
then,  that  government  by  an  assembly  representing 
these  two  races  could  work  smoothly  on  the  termi- 
nation of  a  war  which  has  asserted  the  domination  of 
one  race  by  another?  Nor  would  an  assembly  purged 
of  all  but  the  dominant  race  work  much  better.  It 
might  work  without  friction,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
fair. 


The  presence  of  the  Indian  Princes  now  arriving  for 
the  Coronation  marks  an  epoch  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Never  before  has  such  a  tribute  of  allegiance  been  paid 
by  the  East.  Never  have  the  native  rulers  of  India 
been  brought  into  such  direct  association  with  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire  as  equals  and  sharers  of  its 
greatness.  The  political  consequences  of  this  step  on 
the  part  of  chiefs  of  such  rank  and  importance  must  be 
far-reaching.  Not  less  significant  is  the  impetus  this 
movement  must  give  to  the  promotion  of  intercourse 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  caste  scruples  which  even  now 
deter  orthodox  Hindus  from  foreign  travel.  When 
Hindus  of  such  lineage  and  strictness  as  the  Maharaja 
of  Jaipur  and  his  fellows  can  adventure  abroad  with  no 
loss  of  religious  purity,  those  of  less  importance  may 
face  with  confidence  the  obstructives  of  their  own  creed 
who  penalise  such  emancipation.  The  extraordinary 
precautions  taken  by  the  Hindu  Rajas  to  maintain  their 
caste  observances  undefiled  are  wise  and  prudent.  It 
is  by  very  slow  degrees  that  these  immemorial  usages 
can  be  relaxed.  It  would  not  serve  them  or  us  if  they 
returned  with  any  taint  on  the  purity  of  their  caste.  It 
is  well  also  that  the  reception  and  welcome  of  these 
Princes  should  be  so  ordered  as  in  no  way  to  impair  or 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Government  on  their 
return,  or  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  in 
India  are  less  in  power  and  dignity  than  the  British  in 
England. 

The  resignation  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry 
has  been  effected  by  a  letter  from  the  late  Prime  Minister 
to  M.  Loubet.    It  looks  like  a  purely  personal  diplomatic 
move  with  the  object  of  retiring  on  a  prestige  which , 
circumstances  have  enabled  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  i 
acquire  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  which  ■; 
the  very  triumph  of  the  Republicans  at  the  elections 
now  places  in  some  jeopardy.    Even  in  French  politics  ' 
it  is  unusual  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  retire  at  the  moment 
of  an  apparent  victory ;  and  it  would  be  inexplicable  ! 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  not  remembered  that  the  late  ' 
Ministry  was  a  composite  body  representing  adverse  ; 
Interests  which  were  only  united  in  face  of  a  particular* 
danger.    It  suits  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  represent ' 
the  electoral  victories  as  the  issue  of  the  Republic  from  ] 
a  final  trial.    This  makes  his  retirement  less  invidious 
in  appearance,  but  in  fact  it  looks  remarkably  like 
declining  to  run  the  risk  of  failing  to  retain  his  influence 
over  colleagues  who  in  the  time  of  triumph  would  not 
be  amenable  to  the  discipline  they  submitted  to  while 
they   were   dominated   by   one   idea.    M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  recognises  the  limits  of  his  strength,  which 
was  largely  factitious,  and  he  prudently  retires.  There 
seems  a  disposition  to  reproach  him  for  not  continuing 
in   order  to  give   stability  to  a  new  Ministry,  but 
he  doubtless  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the 
possibility.    M.  Combes,  one  of  the  Radical  Senators, 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  new  Cabinet. 

Two  important  diplomatic  appointments  have  been 
made  during  the  week.  The  Hon.  Michael  Herbert 
has  been  appointed  to  the  British  embassy  at  Washing- 
ton and  Sir  Martin  Gosselin  is  to  go  as  His  Majesty's 
minister  to  Lisbon.  There  is  more  than  usual  signifi- 
cance and  importance  in  the  Portuguese  appointment 
just  now,  for  the  Portuguese  have  become  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  east  side  of  the  Transvaal.  We 
have  acquired  a  new  land  frontier,  and  the  Power 
on  its  other  side  as  the  owner  of  Delagoa  Bay 
has  special  significance  for  a  maritime  nation.  The 
ugly  feeling  towards  England  consequent  on  a  diplo- 
matic rebuff  suffered  some  years  sipce  in  Africa  has 
now  happily  died  away  in  Portugal,  and  English  and 
Portuguese  are  now  very  good  friends.  The  Boer  war 
has  brought  the  two  countries  together.  Obviously 
important,  too,  is  the  appointment  to  Washington, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in  every  contest 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  success  that  to  under- 
stand your  rival  and  to  know  what  the  enemy  is 
about. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  on  Wednesday  explained 
the  course  he  intended  to  take  in  regard  to  the  financial 
proposals  made  before  the  declaration  of  peace.  There 
are  to  be  no  alterations.    Forty  millions  were  taken  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  war  but  though  some  ^£"28,000,000 
of  this  may  be  considered  as  saved,  there  are  other 
expenses  which  will  take  the  place  of  actual  war 
expenditure,  and  no  less  than  the  original  sum  will  be 
required  in  the  course  of  the  financial  year.  On  the 
basis  of  last  year's  taxation  the  deficit  for  the  present 
year  would  be  ;^28,574,ooo,  or  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  ;,{i^24, 000,000.  The  additional  penny  in 
the  income-tax  and  the  corn  duty  together  would  still 
leave  a  deficit  of  ^19,500,000.  This  deficit  will  be  met 
out  of  the  loan  raised  on  the  Loan  Bill  of  this  year 
—the  money  has  already  been  raised — which  in  round 
numbers  is  ;^30, 000,000,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
;^io,5oo,ooo.  That  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  debts  :  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  started  again,  and 
this  will  account  for  ^4,640,000  of  it.  The  balance  of 
1^6,000,000  will  be  used  in  redeeming  some  of  the 
floating  debt  of  ;^3i, 000,000.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  arguments  were  that  with  a  deficit  of  forty 
millions  fresh  taxation  must  be  imposed  ;  the  whole 
sum  on  loan  was  required  in  order  to  have  money  in 
hand  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  :  and  the 
re-starting  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  the  best  possible 
ivay  of  establishing  the  credit  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Bill  is  now  in  committee  and  has  sur- 
irived  with  very  great  ease  two  amendments  either  of 
which  would  have  been  destructive  of  the  whole  Bill  if 
3assed.  The  first  was  an  amendment  to  confine  the 
jperation  of  the  Bill  to  secondary  education.  The  main 
)bject  of  the  Bill,  as  of  every  person  or  body  concerned 
or  education,  is  to  secure  that  national  education 
shall  be  treated  as  one  whole,  seeing  that  it  is 
jne  in  its  nature  though  now  treated  as  consisting 
)f  departments  wholly  disconnected  one  with  another, 
ro  prevent  the  single  education  authority  from  deal- 
ng  with  elementary  schools  would  thus  defeat 
jducational  reform  from  its  very  starting  point. 
\nother  fatal  objection  to  the  amendment  was,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out,  that  useful  secondary  education 
s  impossible  until  you  have  sound  elementary  educa- 
ion  as  its  basis.  The  amendment  was  thrown  out  by 
185.  A  second  amendment  to  substitute  school-boards 
"or  municipal  councils  as  the  education  authority  in 
joroughs  and  in  urban  districts  with  a  population  of 
:o,ooo  and  upwards  v/as  rejected  by  174.  A  further 
imendment  to  retain  the  small  school-boards  was  also 
•ejected — naturally. 

Subsequent  amendments  turned  on  the  very  im- 
jortant  question  of  the  reservation  of  areas  from  the 
iducational  authority  of  the  county  council.  The  Bill 
jy  a  proviso  excepts  from  the  county  authority 
joroughs  with  a  population  of  10,000  and  urban  dis- 
ricts  of  20,000  and  upwards.  Mr.  Macnamara  moved 
o  omit  the  proviso,  which  would  leave  the  county 
:ouncil  supreme  throughout  the  county.  This  amend- 
nent  was  rejected  :  as  was  another  raising  the  mini- 
num  population  limit  in  boroughs  to  20,000.  Com- 
)lementary  amendments  were  moved  to  reserve  from 
he  county  authority  boroughs  below  the  10,000  limit 
md  rural  districts  of  20,000.  Had  these  latter  amend- 
nents  been  carried  the  Bill  would  have  been  reduced 
o  a  farce  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  with  Mr. 
Vlacnamara  that  it  "would  have  served  the  Govern- 
nent  right",  if  they  had  been  passed. 

To  tell  truth  the  Government  have  made  themselves 
omewhat  ridiculous  with  this  proviso  ;  it  runs  dead 
gainst  the  whole  object  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Lawson 
Valton's  clever  legal  defence  of  the  proviso  on  principle 
otwithstanding.  The  town  council  of  a  borough  of 
0,000  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  a  good  education 
uthority.  We  wish  Mr.  Macnamara  had  succeeded, 
ilany  of  the  boroughs  would  object,  of  course,  but  the 
[nprovement  of  education  and  not  the  placation  of 
onstituents  is  the  object  of  the  Bill.  We  regret  that 
.ord  Percy,  seeing  clearly,  as  he  admitted,  the  educa- 
onal  weakness  of  the  proviso,  yet  voted  for  it.  It  is 
D  the  group  in  the  House  which  includes  Lord  Percy 
lat  we  look,  if  anywhere,  for  voting  on  something  like 
rinciple.  We  hope  that  the  Government  may  yet  see 
leir  way  to  raise  very  much  the  population  limit  for 
oroughs — 100,000  would  not  be  too  high. 


On  Saturday  Lord  Rosebery  made  at  Leeds  the 
speech  that  was  to  pull  together  the  Liberal  party  and 
to  prove  only  less  "stupendous" — as  Mr.  George 
Lambert  M.P.  would  put  it—or  "epoch-making" — 
as  Lord  Carrington  might  prefer  to  have  it — than 
Chesterfield  itself.  For  the  next  few  days  the  papers — 
though  really  we  could  not  if  asked  say  why — should 
have  been  full  of  it.  But  there  was  a  miscarriage  ;  or  at 
any  rate  the  speech  was  practically  stillborn  ;  for  peace 
came  and  spoilt  all.  Sir  James  Kitson  who  presided 
clearly  thought  to  clinch  the  whole  matter,  for  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  he  declared  that  if  the  Liberals 
wanted  a  man  with  the  necessary  talents  and  genius  for 
leadership  one  was  ready  at  hand — Lord  Rosebery. 
He  meant  very  well.  It  was  not  kind  in  Lord  Rosebery 
to  begin  his  speech  by  saying  "  You  will  forgive  me  if  I 
leave  your  remarks  severely  alone  ".  Laughter  from 
the  fickle  groundlings,  who  had  just  cheered  Sir  James 
Kitson's  offer,  greeted  this  snub.  We  should  pity  Sir 
James  Kitson  if  we  felt  that  he  was  very  sensitive  to 
a  slight  such  as  this.  On  Monday  afternoon  Lord 
Rosebery  made  one  or  two  rather  superfluous  excursions 
from  the  front  bench  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  table, 
with  the  object  apparently  of  improving  on  a  quite 
reputable  performance  by  Lord  Tweedmouth. 

The  British  North  Atlantic  shipping  companies  which 
have  remained  outside  the  Morgan  Trust  are  not 
going  to  take  the  American  menace  "lying  down". 
Lord  Inverclyde,  Sir  Christopher  Furness  and  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  are  moving  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  forming  a  new  com.bination.  Among  the  companies 
concerned  are  the  Cunard,  Elder  Dempster,  Allan, 
Beaver  and  Wilson  -  Furness  ;  united  they  would 
hardly  oppose  to  the  Morgan  syndicate  an  equally 
formidable  body,  but  their  co-operation  would  be 
of  vast  importance  actually  and  potentially.  In  the 
first  place  it  would  be  British  ;  in  the  second  it  would 
give  patriotic  business  men  and  travellers  an  alterna- 
tive line  ;  in  the  third  it  would  save  the  companies 
outside  the  Morgan  line  from  being  absorbed  piece- 
meal ;  and  ultimately  it  would  enable  them  to  improve 
their  service  by  building  new  ships  more  in  accord  with 
modern  ideas  than  some  now  in  use.  Is  anything  being 
done  to  determine  whether  it  is  legal  for  a  foreign 
corporation  such  as  the  Morgan  syndicate  to  fly  the 
British  flag  ?  A  decision  on  the  subject  should  assist 
the  new  body  by  making  it  clear  which  is  British  and 
which  American. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received  a  deputa- 
tion of  horse-owners  this  week  who  explained  to  him 
how  the  corn  duty  affected  the  various  industries  in 
which  horses  are  largely  employed.  We  do  not  sym- 
pathise with  Colonel  Colvile's  suggestion  that  the 
Government  should  help  the  omnibus  companies  to 
make  a  profit  by  removing  the  duty  :  but  we  admire 
the  firm  way  in  which  he  stood  up  to  the  Chancellor, 
when  the  latter,  going  a  little  out  of  his  province 
surely,  suggested  that  the  companies  should  try  the 
effect  of  halfpenny  fares.  We  gravely  doubt  whether 
Sir  Michael  has  ever  studied  the  omnibus  fare  question 
at  all  :  the  companies  certainly  have.  Colonel  Colvile 
gave  some  remarkable  figures  about  the  London 
General  and  the  Road  Car.  According  to  the  "Times  " 
report,  the  Road  Car  in  1901  carried  67,939,000 
people  and  by  doing  so  lost  on  the  year  ^1,688  ;  whilst 
according  to  Captain  Jessel,  the  London  General,  with 
the  capital  of  a  million,  made  a  profit  last  year  of  only 
;^2,ooo.  Both  Captain  Jessel  and  Colonel  Colvile 
laid  stress  on  the  great  cost  of  feeding  the  horses.  It 
is  curious  the  motor-car  papers  have  not  fastened  on 
this.  Only  remove  the  speed  regulations  which  prevent 
motors  from  going  more  than  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
and  London  will  instantly  be  filled  of  course  with  motor 
omnibuses. 

Talking  of  motors,  in  "The  Car",  the  new  motor 
weekly,  there  is  a  remarkable  photograph  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr.  John  Scott  Montagu  M.P.,  the  editor, 
writes  a  lively  article  on  Lord  Salisbury  whom  he  has 
apparently  gone  very  near  to  interviewing.  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  is  stated,  has  bought  a  motor.  "  It 
is",  says  the  editor,  "a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
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vigorous  mind  of  the  Premier  that  he  should  have 
ordered  for  his  own  use  a  motor  car".  It  would  never 
have  struck  us  in  that  light.  Mr.  Montagu  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  enterprise  in  getting  Lord  Salisbury 
photographed  for  his  new  paper.  He  seems  to  have 
fared  better  than  a  certain  colleague  of  his  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  editorship 
of  a  London  paper,  went — so  the  storytellers  say — to 
Hatfield  to  consult  with  his  chief  as  to  lines  of  policy 
and  was  advised  not  to  trouble  in  the  least  about 
politics  as  they  bored  people. 

Full,  precise  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  admirable 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  guidance 
of  the  public  on  Coronation  Day  have  been  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Police.  Supplementary  regula- 
tions have  also  been  made  as  to  the  order  to  be  observed 
by  the  crowd  who  will  parade  the  streets  on  the  nights 
of  the  26th  and  27th  to  view  the  illuminations.  Nothing 
however  is  said  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  on  the 
27th,  when  the  general  proce«sion  takes  place.  No 
doubt  Coronation  Day  itself,  when  the  area  affected 
will  be  more  limited  and  the  crowds  proportionately 
more  dense,  is  that  which  will  occasion  the  police  the 
greater  anxiety.  Apart  from  the  details  to  be  observed 
in  regard  to  route,  the  directions  given  will  obtain  on 
both  days.  Everyone  is  to  keep  to  the  right,  and 
when  the  procession  has  passed  and  horseplay  begins 
the  public  are  cautioned  against  using  squirts, 
peacock's  feathers,  toy  trumpets  and  other  inven- 
tions of  the  evil  one.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
seat-holders  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  26th  to 
note  carefully  the  directions  laid  down,  if  they  would 
escape  annoyance  and  disappointment.  The  Abbey 
will  be  open  at  6.30  A  m.,  and  the  route  closed  at  8.30. 
Roughly  this  means  that  everyone  must  be  in  his  place 
by  g.  The  King  and  Queen  will  arrive  about  1 1  so 
that  there  will  be  a  wait  of  some  two  hours. 

The  extent  of  your  gentilityand  yourrightto  bear  arms 
certainly  depends  in  these  days  on  the  size  and  number 
of  the  advertisements  of  your  soap,  whisky,  or  furni- 
ture. We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  your  patriotism 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  size  and  number  of  your  flags 
of  rejoicing  ;  but  we  incline  to  think  it  is.  Judged  by 
this  standard  Mr  Leonard  Courtney  is  a  better  patriot 
than  Mr.  Balfour,  for  did  he  not  hang  three  large  highly 
coloured  flags  out  of  his  windows,  while  Mr.  Balfour 
could  expose  only  four  miserable  little  rags  from 
his  top  story  ?  In  the  quiet  corner  of  Downing  Street 
they  blushed  almost  unseen.  What  would  the  pink 
press  have  thought  of  Mr.  Balfour  had  it  espied  his 
meagre  buntings  in  the  boiling  fervour  of  peace  night  ? 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  the  consider- 
able reduction  of  ;!^2,85o,540  in  the  market  obligations. 
The  proclamation  of  peace  had  a  stimulating  influence 
on  the  Funds  although  profit  takings  induced  a  set- 
back from  the  best  point  touched  ;  prices  again 
recovered  however  on  the  pronouncement  by  the 
Chancellor  regarding  the  restitution  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  the  market  closes  firm.  Colonial  stocks 
have  been  in  demand  but  Home  Railways  have 
been  a  drooping  market.  The  rise  in  the  stock  of 
the  London  and  India  docks  has  been  due  to  the 
anticipation  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  be  favourable  to  measures  which  will 
result  in  economy  of  working  and  the  permission  to 
recover  dues  from  barges  which  at  present  enter  the 
docks  free  of  charge.  American  rails  have  been  a 
comparatively  neglected  market  the  various  rumours 
of  labour  troubles  and  poor  rains  contributing  to  pre- 
vent any  initiative  on  this  side.  The  centre  of  interest 
has  naturally  been  in  the  South  African  mining 
section  which  has  presented  a  very  animated  ap- 
pearance. The  immediate  outcome  of  the  peace 
proclamation  was  a  stiffening  in  prices  which  was 
extremely  short-lived  and  thereafter  quotations  fell 
steadily  away,  whilst  at  the  time  of  writing  a  decided 
"  slump  "  is  in  progress.  Many  speculators  who  bought 
for  the  rise  have  been  forced  to  sell  and  the  liquidation 
will  probably  continue  until  the  present  account  is 
closed.  Little  has  been  doing  in  the  remaining  sections. 
Consols  96I1';.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February, 
1902). 


THE   BOER  CAPITULATION. 

THE  occasion  of  the  Boer  surrender  is  such  that 
it  leaves  no  room  for  the  sentiment  of  victory. 
The  time  for  that  has  long  gone  by.  If  the  war 
had  ended  with  the  eastward  sweep  of  the  British 
columns  to  Komati  Poort  after  the  occupation  of 
Pretoria,  enthusiasm  and  the  pride  of  victory  would 
have  been  pardonable.  As  it  is  the  war  has  been 
protracted  beyond  all  reason.  The  guerilla  methods,  by 
which  alone  for  months  past  the  Boers  could  main- 
tain an  effective  resistance  to  the  British  forces  in 
virtual  occupation  of  the  Republics,  have  entailed  an 
unnecessary  loss  of  life,  a  wanton  destruction  of 
property,  and  a  degree  of  general  suffering  in  South 
Africa  which  has  never  been  fully  realised  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  regard  the  policy  which  inflicted  this  useless 
waste  of  human  life  and  property,  alike  on  friend  and 
foe,  as  either  sagacious  or  humane.  The  terms  of 
surrender  which  the  Boer  representatives  obtained  last 
week  are  less  favourable  than  those  which  were  offered 
to  General  Botha  a  year  ago.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
regard  the  Boer  guerilla  leaders  as  more  than  brave  but 
misguided  men,  who  now  that  the  glamour  of  war  is 
removed  remain  typical  examples  of  an  inert  and  un- 
educated population.  While  as  for  ourselves,  the 
methods  which  Lord  Kitchener  was  compelled  to  adopt 
to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  situation  were 
such  as  made  our  successes  seem  matters  of  routine. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  when  we  regard  the  capitulation 
of  the  guerilla  leaders  as  a  stage  in  the  pacification 
and  reorganisation  of  South  Africa  that  we  can  find  in 
it  a  legitimate  occasion  for  satisfaction.  In  order  to 
measure  the  advance  secured  we  must  compare  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  31  May,  1902  with  the  terms 
arranged  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  under  which  hostilities 
ceased  on  22  March  1881.  Then  we  bound  ourselves 
to  grant  complete  self-government  under  British  suzer- 
ainty to  the  successful  rebels  within  six  months;  now 
we  engage  to  restore  the  defeated  burghers  to  their 
homes,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  beginning 
life  again  under  King  Edward  VII.  as  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  conventions  have  gone  ;  and  with 
them  the  atlempt  to  maintain  British  supremacy 
in  South  Africa  by  the  exercise  of  paramountcy. 
Finding  two  systems  politically  and  economically 
antagonistic,  the  Boer  and  the  British,  we  tried  to 
maintain  both,  trusting  for  ultimate  unity  to  the  work- 
ing of  those  civilising  agencies  which  we  had  intro- 
duced ;  and  endeavouring  in  the  meanwhile  to  keep  the 
peace  by  the  exercise  of  Imperial  control  through  the 
High  Commissioner.  Sed  dis  aliter  visum.  The  un- 
expected discovery  of  gold  upon  the  Witwatersrand 
brought  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  influx  of  British 
population  into  the  Boer  enclave.  Two  antagonistic 
systems  could  not  exist  side  by  side.  The  struggle  j, 
between  the  Boer  and  the  English  immigrant  in  the 
Transvaal  infected  the  whole  of  European  South  Africa, 
and  the  two  races  were  quickly  engaged  in  a  contest 
which  was  frankly  one  of  mastery. 

The  most  cruel  stage  in  that  struggle  is  now  over. 
But  the  work  of  unifying  South  Africa  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished  and  the  terms  of  the  Boer  capitulation 
have  to  be  regarded  in  their  relationship  to  that  work. 
Applying  this   test   we  may   say   at  once   that  we 
see  nothing  in  them   that   need   necessarily  hinder 
the   work   of    racial    amalgamation    and  industrial 
development  by  which  alone  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
can  be  secured.    The  two  articles  which  appear  at  first 
sight  of  doubtful  convenience — those  relating  to  thelj 
questions  of  language  and  arms — will  be  found  upon  ^ 
reflection  to  contain  no  damaging  pledges.    The  first 
of  these  runs  :  "The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught 
in  public  schools  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Riveri^ 
Colony  where  the  parents  of  the  children  desire  it,  and  ^ 
will  be  allowed  in  courts  of  law  when  necessary  for  the, 
better  and  more  eftectual  administration  of  justice."'^ 
As  regards  the  law  courts  this  means  nothing  niore^'| 
than    that   it   will   be   within   the    discretion    of  a^ 
judge   or   magistrate   to  allow   a  case  to  be  heard/'' 
in   Dutch,   if  he   thinks   it   desirable.     As   regards  ''j 
the  schools  it  is  an  application  to  South  Africa  of  j"| 
what    Loi-d   Milner's   old   chief,    Lord   Cromer,  has" 
termed  the  principle  of  "linguistic  free  trade  ".    The  « 
"  laal  ",  of  course,  cannot  be  taught  as  such,  any  more^"^' 
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than  one  of  the  score  or  so  of  the  Arabic  dialects  used 
by  the  donkey  boys  in  Cairo  could  be  taught  in  the 
university  of  el  Azar.    Therefore  if  the  Boer  children 
are  to  be  taught  to  write  and  speak  correctly  in  their 
own  tongue  they  must  be  taught  the  Dutch  of  Holland. 
When  the  alternative  of  Dutch  or  English  is  put  before 
the  parents  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  advantages 
of  knowing  English  may  be  trusted  to  bring  about  the 
gradual  adoption  of  that  language  as  the  basis  of  their 
children's  education.    In  any  case  we  prefer  this  to  the 
alternative  policy  of  proscribing  the  Dutch  language, 
which  besides  its  harshness  might  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  use  of  Dutch,  on  the  principle  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.    The  second  of  the 
two   articles   runs:    "The   possession   of  rifles  will 
be    allowed   in  the   Transvaal   and    Orange  River 
Colony   to   persons    requiring  them    for   their  pro- 
tection on  taking  out  a  licence  according  to  law." 
Here   again    Lord   Milner's    statesmanship  appears. 
To  grant  the  use  of  rifles  to  the  Boers  qua  Boers 
would    have   been    a   grave   mistake :   to    put  into 
effect  a  law  forbidding  the  possession  of  arms  would 
have   been   a   matter   of    great   difficulty  especially 
in  the  districts  adjoining  Portuguese  territory.  But 
the  article  says  that  rifles  will  be  allowed  to  "persons 
requiring  them  "  on  taking  out  a  licence.  That  is  to  say 
the  person— not  necessarily  a  Boer — must  first  show, 
presumably  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  district, 
that  he  requires  a  rifle  for  protection,  and  secondly  he 
must  register  it,  so  that  the  Government  may  know 
how   many  rifles   are   thus   held   in   private  hands. 
Certainly,  with  military  garrisons  and  a  strong  mounted 
constabulary,  it  should  be  possible  for  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  Boer  inhabitants  of  the  new 
colonies   to  show   that   the   possession   of  rifles  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their 
property.     On    the    other   hand,    Articles  8   and  g 
:learly  reveal  Lord  Milner's  mastery  of  the  conditions 
af  South  Africa.    Under  the  former  the  question  of 
granting  the  franchise  to  the  natives  is  not  to  be  decided 
jntil  self-government  has  been  introduced,  and  under 
the  latter  no  special  tax  is  to  be  imposed  on  landed 
property  in  the  new  colonies  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
:he  war.    To  admit   the   educated   native   to  equal 
3olilical  rights  with  the  European  may  or  may  not  be 
right  in  the  common  interests   of  the   natives  and 
Europeans.    Two  things,  however,  are  certain  :  (i) 
rhat  an  immediate  decision  in  favour  of  the  natives 
ivould  have  been  nothing  less  than  repulsive  to  Boer 
;entiment,  and  (2)  that  the  decision  of  this  and  other 
questions  of  native  administration  is  a  matter  rather 
or  the  colonists  of  South  Africa  than  for  the  United 
•kingdom.     Article  g   secures   the   Boers  against  a 
jolicy  of  fiscal  revenge  :  but  it  implies — what  indeed 
s  only  just  and  equitable — that  landed  property  which 
vill   benefit   largely    in    the    shape   of    "  unearned 
ncrement "  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
ihould  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  ad- 
ninistration,  not  excluding  the  interest  on  the  war  debt. 

The  capitulation  of  Vereeniging,  therefore,  not  only 
wrings  the  war  to  an  end,  but  it  reveals  to  England  that 
n  Lord  Milner  she  possesses  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
ank.  Lord  Kitchener's  merits  we  consider  elsewhere, 
^ord  Milner  has  once  more  given  proof  of  his  singular 
itness  for  his  task.  The  movement  on  foot  in  the 
Tape  Colony  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitution, 
nd  the  consequent  addition  of  that  colony  to  the  area 
if  Crown-colony  government  to  be  placed  under  Lord 
Jilner's  control,  shows  at  how  opportune  a  moment 
his  proof  comes. 


LORD  KITCHENER. 

DN  5  June,  1900,  almost  exactly  two  years  ago, 
Pretoria  was  occupied  and  there  was  a  general 
elief,  at  any  rate  in  England,  that  the  war  was  over, 
[i  few  days  later,  Buller  defeated  the  Boers  at  Allemans 
|Iek  and  entered  the  Transvaal.  This  was  followed  by 
Roberts'  fight  at  Diamond  Hill,  after  which  the  two 
'.ritish  leaders  joined  hands  at  Vlakfontein  and  the 
.'atal  road  to  Pretoria  was  opened.  It  seemed  as  if 
II  that  now  remained  was  to  follow  up  and  complete 
le  rout  of  the  flying  Boer  forces.  Soon,  however,  the 
ict  began  to  dawn  upon  people  that  not  only  had 
le  occupation  of  Pretoria  in  no  sense  ended  the  war  ' 


but  that  the  Boers  were  still  in  the  field  in  large  and 
menacing  numbers.  The  Orange  Free  State  especially, 
through  which  lay  our -main  line  of  communications, 
was  overrun  with  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  till 
Hunter  cornered  Prinsloo  with  his  force  in  Brandwater 
Basin  (a  feat  of  at  least  as  great  importance  though  of 
not  so  dramatic  a  nature  as  was  the  capture  of  Cronje) 
that  the  situation  became  strategically  a  sound  one. 
Then  followed  the  advance  on  Dalmanutha,  Kruger's 
hasty  flight  of  1 1  September,  and  the  occupation  by  us 
of  Lydenburg  and  Koomati  Poort.  It  is  necessary  to 
enumerate  these  episodes  in  order  to  recall  the  exact 
military  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1900  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Roberts,  the  war  was  over.  During 
September  and  October  1900,  little  or  nothing  was 
effected.  Lord  Roberts  remained  inactive  at  Pretoria 
whilst  the  Boers  gradually  recovered  from  the  severe 
hustling  they  had  received.  After  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  on  25  October,  it  was  announced 
that  Lord  Roberts  would  return  home,  but  his  depar- 
ture was  delayed  by  sickness  in  his  family,  and  it 
was  not  until  2g  November  that  he  went  south  and 
Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  command.  During 
November  things  had  been  steadily  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  De  Wet,  who  had  escaped  when  Prinsloo 
surrendered,  although  driven  across  the  Vaal  and 
defeated  at  Bothaville,  had  snapped  up  the  garrison  of 
Dewetsdorp  and  a  few  days  later  General  Clements 
was  heavily  defeated  at  Nooitgedacht  by  Delarey. 
The  condition  of  things  was  most  precarious,  and 
it  was  a  common  saying  at  the  time  that  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa  who  believed  the 
war  to  be  over  was  Lord  Roberts  himself.  "  Lord 
Roberts  says  the  war  is  over  ",  wrote  a  distinguished 
General  to  a  friend  in  England,  "  but  for  my  part — 
judging  from  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  district — I 
should  say  it  never  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  ". 

Such  was  the  situation  with  which  Lord  Kitchener 
was  called  upon  to  deal  in  the  early  days  of  December 
igoi.  The  task  was  indeed  gigantic — disorganisation  was 
widespread,  the  troops  were  scattered  about  or  clubbed 
together  on  no  precisely  ascertainable  principles — im- 
portant strategic  points  were  often  not  held,  and  isolated 
garrisons  afTorded  tempting  opportunities  for  men  of 
D.e  Wet's  capabilities.  The  "Times"  correspondent 
at  Pretoria,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Lord  Roberts, 
actually  described  the  situation  in  January  igoi  as 
"  closely  resembling  the  condition  of  twelve  months 
ago  " — that  is  the  period  subsequent  to  Magersfontein, 
Stormberg  and  Colenso  and  prior  to  Roberts'  advance 
on  Bloemfontein.  The  vitality  of  the  Boer  forces  at 
this  period  may  be  gauged  by  the  boldness  of  their 
plan  of  campaign  which  it  fell  to  Lord  Kitchener  to 
frustrate.  Briefly,  it  was  to  invade  the  Colony  with 
various  detached  columns  which  were  to  unite  and 
advance  on  Cape  Town  whilst  Botha  with  5,000  picked 
horsemen  entered  Natal  and  made  a  dash  on  Durban. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  of  dealing  with  such 
complex  problems  would  have  appalled  many  men. 
Lord  Kitchener,  however,  came  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal,  and  by  operations  simultaneously  conducted 
in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  south-east  of  the 
Transvaal— points  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart — 
effectually  crushed  both  attempts.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  in  the  Western 
Transvaal  and  deal  with  the  risings  in  the  Colony  and 
also  take  defensive  measures  for  his  base  at  Cape 
Town.  His  general  policy  at  the  time  was  to  improve 
steadily  the  defensive  works  and  strengthen  the  lines  of 
communication — withdrawing  all  unnecessary  garrisons 
remote  from  the  railway.  Lord  Kitchener  divided  the 
newly  annexed  territories  into  districts  and  by  means 
of  large  combined  operations  swept  sections  of  them 
clear  of  the  enemy ;  and  captured  or  destroyed  all  . 
the  supplies.  One  result  of  these  methods  was  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  inhabitants,  both  white  and 
coloured,  from  starvation,  hence  came  the  Concentra- 
tion camps.  The  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking, 
in  addition  to  the  labour  of  commanding  an  immense 
army  in  the  field  under  such  exceptionally  difficult 
conditions,  are  eloquent  proof  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
wonderful  powers  of  organisation.  It  was  from 
the  failure  of  several  of  these  drives  to  corner 
the  elusive  enemy  that  the  blockhouse  system  sprang. 
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One  of  the  first  lines  was  that  from  Bloemfontein 
to  Thabanchu,  and  the  system  gradually  extended 
until  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  areas 
guarded  by  detachments  of  troops,  whilst  mobile 
columns  swept  across  them  and  endeavoured  to 
corner  the  commandos.  At  one  time  (July  1901) 
Lord  Kitchener  had  to  report  that  the  work  of  the 
mobile  columns  was  "  inevitably  curtailed"  by  the  lack 
of  training  of  many  of  the  Yeomanry  sent  out  to  him — • 
a  defect  which  he  had  to  make  good  by  having  them 
taught  to  ride  and  shoot  before  he  could  place  them  in 
the  field.  Thus  to  his  manifold  duties  was  added  that 
of  the  training  of  troops  ! 

The  guiding  principle  of  Lord  Kitchener's  strategy 
at  this  time  was  to  clear  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  so  isolate  the  Cape  invaders. 
The  line  of  blockhouses  Jacobsdal-Ladybrand,  proved 
a  great  factor  in  this  work  and  the  system  was 
extended  by  establishing  posts  at  one-mile  intervals  all 
along  the  railways.  And  thus  slowly  and  surely 
the  great  work  of  stamping  out  the  war  pro- 
ceeded. As  was  foreseen,  the  smaller  and  more 
scattered  the  roving  bands  of  the  enemy  became, 
the  greater  was  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to 
account.  By  February  last,  the  Boer  commandos 
still  in  the  field  were  reported  as  being  in  a 
state  of  disintegration  ;  with  resistless  energy  the 
blockhouses  were  extended  and  more  areas  enclosed 
— these  latter  were  swept  clear  by  mobile  columns  and 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  network  of  constabulary 
posts. 

When  one  endeavours  even  to  recapitulate  the  mere 
headings  of  the  work  effected  by  Lord  Kitchener  since 
he  assumed  command  in  November  1900  just  eighteen 
months  ago — one  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  organising  powers  of  the  man.  For  in  that 
time  he  has  not  only  successfully  conducted  military 
operations  of  a  most  complex  character,  and  on  the 
largest  scale,  over  a  huge  area  of  country  but  he  has 
had  in  addition — with  the  aid  of  course  of  Lord  Milner — 
to  deal  with  innumerable  subsidiary  questions  of  vast 
magnitude,  for  example  the  care  and  feeding  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  the  concen- 
tration camps,  the  creation  of  a  constabulary,  the 
administration  of  military  and  martial  law  over  the 
immense  territories  in  military  occupation,  the  intricate 
problem  of  native  labour,  the  management  of  the 
railways,  the  return  of  the  loyalist^ population,  driven 
out  by  the  Boers  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  gold-mining  industry. 

In  Lord  Kitchener  we  have  found  a  general  pos- 
sessed of  organising  powers  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  we  should  be  doing  him,  as  well  as  the  nation, 
a  great  disservice,  were  we  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  therefore  be  a  great  tactician. 
So  far  we  have  nothing  to  refer  to  as  proof  of  his 
capabilities  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  battle— for 
it  is  admitted  that  on  the  two  most  memorable  occa- 
sions when  he  was  in  command  of  troops — Omdurman 
and  Paardeberg — he  did  not  evince  any  special 
tactical  ability.  It  is  one  of  our  national  weaknesses 
to  invest  our  popular  heroes  with  every  possible  virtue, 
with  the  result  that  sometimes  we  are  rudely  awakened 
from  the  dreams  of  perfection  which  we  have  invented 
for  our  own  delusion.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  this 
were  to  happen  in  the  case  of  Lord  Kitchener,  for 
the  nation  owes  a  debt  that  cannot  be  exaggerated 
to  the  man  who  has  thus  so  successfully  and  in  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty  restored  peace  and 
order  to  South  Africa. 


PEACE  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 
T^HE  effect  of  the  glad  tidings  upon  the  prices  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities,  more  particular!}^  of 
course  South  African  shares,  is  another  illusti^tion 
of  the  Iloratian  saying  that,  if  you  give  a  ypuppy  what 
he  whjnes  for,  he  won't  eat  >it.  Except  during  a  wild 
half-ho  ur  in  the  street  before  the  market  opened,  when 
East  Rands  were  rushed  up  to,  ioj|  and  Rand  Mines  to 
I  si*  the  prices  of  Consols  and  Kaffirs  began  to  fall 
about  ndon  on  Monday,  and  went  on  sinking  for  some 
days  afterwards.  Seven  years  ago,  after  the  Jameson 
raid  at  the  end  of  1895,  we  were  assured  by  the  best 


authorities  that  there  could  be  no  rehabilitation  of  the 
South  African  market  until  political  stability  was  esta- 
blished upon  the  basis  of  British  supremacy.  Then 
after  four  years  of  anxiety  and  fluctuations  came  the  war 
in  1899,  when  of  course  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in 
prices.  For  the  last  two  years  and  nine  months  the 
investor  and  the  speculator  have  been  told  by  the  same 
pundits  that  until  the  incubus  of  war  was  removed  and 
the  safety  of  mining  and  prospecting  operations 
guaranteed  there  could  be  no  reliable  upward  move- 
ment in  shares.  Suddenly,  undramatically,  but  more 
completely  than  anyone  could  have  expected,  the  war 
does  come  to  an  end,  late  on  Saturday  night.  On 
Monday  instead  of  prices  rising,  they  proceed  to  fall, 
slowly  but  surely — instead  of  a  roaring  boom,  we  are 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  mild  slump  !  Will  anyone 
after  this  venture  to  predict  the  course  of  events  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  ?  Of  course  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  the  wise-after-the-event  gentry,  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  knew  there  would  be  a  fall ;  but  they  say  the  thing 
which  is  not.  In  our  judgment  the  break  in  prices  was 
brought  about,  as  it  was  in  February,  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  by  the  foolish  operations  of  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  strength  of  a  market  must  depend 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  we  believe 
that  the  public  would  have  come  in  on  Monday  if  they 
had  been  given  a  chance.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  dealers 
who  had  laid  in  stocks  beforehand  had  been  content  to 
hold  their  hands,  had  they  shown  a  little  patience  and 
confidence,  we  should  have  had  a  rising  instead  of  a- 
falling  market.  There  were  two  other  classes  of 
operators,  neither  of  them  numerous,  who  contributed; 
to  the  liquidation,  the  Continental  and  the  provincial 
speculators.  These  are  the  people,  who  without  know-j 
ing  or  caring  how  things  were  going,  merely  wired; 
their  brokers  to  *'  sell  at  best  ",  thinking,  as  the  foolish 
phrase  is,  that  "there  is  nothing  left  to  go  for",  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  as  if  the  results  of  peace  were 
less  important  than  the  mere  announcement !  It  was 
these  convergent  streams  of  selling  that  forced  the^ 
public  back  from  the  market,  for  no  one  but  a  wise  or) 
a  rich  man  buys  on  a  weak  day,  and  the  majority: 
are  neither  wise  nor  rich.  Thus  did  the  jobbers  andj 
hasty  speculators  spoil  their  own  game.  A  jobber  iS  ] 
like  a  tradesman  who  lays  in  goods  in  anticipation  of;, 
a  demand.  If  the  demand  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
goods  must  be  disposed  of  at  a  reduction.  In  a  hot 
winter  furs  are  at  a  discount  :  upon  the  death  of  a 
sovereign  coloured  frocks  are  sold  to  servant  girls  for 
nothing.  These  accidents  cannot  be  prevented.  But 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  jobbers 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  choked  the  demand  by  their 
indecent  haste  to  realise. 

Not  that  we  regard  what  has  happened  as  a  calamity, 
except  for  the  bulls,  who  have  themselves  to  thank. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  dealers  have  been  offering 
their  stocks  to  the  big  houses,  who  have  been  taking  ^ 
them.    A  weak  and  unwieldy  bull  account  has  thus, 
been  stopped,  and  it  does  not  require  any  great  clever- 
ness  to   foresee   that  a   rise   is   inevitable,  though  j 
whether    it    will    come    quickly   or  gradually   it   is , 
not   possible  to   say.     The   big  people,  who  move  | 
prices  when  they  have  got  their  shares,  are  not  in  i 
the  habit  of  ringing  a  bell  to  announce  their  intentions.  ' 
But  it  does  not  require  any  esoteric  knowledge  to  see  | 
how  purely  technical  the  recent  reaction  has  been.    It  j 
is  only  necessary  to  state  one  or  two  propositions, 
which  are  so  indisputable  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
truisms.    For  instance,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  shares  1 
in  South  African  gold  mines  and  land  companies  cannot  j 
be  intrinsically  less  valuable  after  the  war  is  over  than  j 
when  the  war  was  going  on.    Nothirtg  left  to  go  for  ? 
The  declaration  of  peace  is  nothing,  a  mere  breath.  , 
It  is  the  results  of  peace,  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
com^jSunications,  the  inflow  of  capital,  the  supply  of 
labour,  the  importation  of  machinery — this  is  what  is  , 
"  left  to  go  for  ".    Take  the  case  of  the  diamond  mines. 
Kimberley  was  relieved  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war, 
nearly  two  years  ago.  During  all  that  time  the  De  Beers 
Mine,  with  its  wonderful  organisation  of  labour,  has  hada 
monopoly  of  the  production  of  diamonds.   But  now  that 
tranquillity  is  restored  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  the 
Jagersfontein  Mine  will  resume  the  production  of  those 
wonderful  stones  which  are  said  by  some  to  be  the 
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inest  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  the  price  of 
agersfontein  shares  should  be  lower  now  than  they 
lave  been  when  the  war  was  in  full  swing?  The 
irgument  is  even  more  cogent  when  applied  to  land 
shares,  whose  value  is  solely  dependent  upon  a  state  of 
jeace,  such  as  Transvaal  Developments,  Transvaal 
Consolidated  Lands,  and  others.  Or  take  explora- 
ion  companies  like  the  Geduld  and  Welgedacht, 
vhich  have  large  undeveloped  properties,  under  which 
jold  has  been  proved,  but  which  are  situate  at 
he  far  eastern  end  of  the  Rand.  Until  a  few 
veeks  ago  it  was  not  safe  for  civilians  to  work  in 
hese  outlying  parts  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and  it 
:ertainly  is  not  a  month  ago  that  a  mine  manager 
ind  his  friend,  when  visiting  the  Geduld  property  in 
:he  evening,  were  robbed  by  some  prowling  Boers  with 
rifles.  Now  all  that  will  be  changed,  and  the  opening 
up  of  these  properties  proceeded  with.  "  But  the 
prices  of  most  shares  are  high  enough  ",  is  the  parrot- 
remark  that  one  hears  a  good  deal.  People  go  on 
epeating  this  assertion  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
)rove  its  truth,  or  even  to  ask  themselves  what  it 
neans.  To  test  the  assertion  that  prices  are  too  high 
t  is  necessary  to  agree  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
nvestor  is  to  get.  We  have  heard  a  very  big  South 
\.frican  magnate  say  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
;  per  cent,  from  a  really  first-rate  company  like  Rand 
Vlines.  But  then  he  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
;onsiderable  portion  of  the  capital  of  that  concern, 
md  is  perhaps  not  quite  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
nvestor.  We  think  that  most  people  expect  to  get 
i  per  cent,  for  an  investment,  not  of  course  in 
L  new  or  unproved  mine,  but  in  a  really  first- 
lass  undertaking  such  as  East  Rand  Proprietary.  If 
herefore  East  Rands  return  to  their  shareholders 
L  dividend  of  loo  per  cent,  their  market  value  is  ^£12. 
3ut  what  chance  is  there  of  East  Rands  paying 
CO  per  cent.  ?  The  answer  is  that  shareholders  in 
he  East  Rand  Proprietary  have  already  received  what 
imounts  to  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent.  The  holder  of 
00  East  Rands  has  had  the  opportunity  of  subscribing 
or  12  new  shares  at  ;^8,  and  for  ^£12  Casons  at  3]. 
^s  the  price  of  East  Rands  in  the  market  may  be  said 

0  be  10  and  that  of  Casons  6,  the  holder  of  100  East 
iands  has  received  a  bonus,  or  profit,  or  dividend 
)f  ^S^'  fi^s'^  months  of  the 
ear.  Is  the  company  likely  to  do  less  well  in  the 
oming  half-year  ?  There  is  another  fact  which  we 
hink  warrants  the  inference  that  East  Rands  will 
lay  100  per  cent.  The  H.  F.  Syndicate,  whose 
hares   are   held    by   some   of   the   shrewdest  men 

1  the  City,  gets  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  East 
Land  company  only  after  100  per  cent,  has  been 
2turned  to  the  shareholders  of  the  latter,  and  H.  F. 
hares  stand  at  over  in  the  market.  We  have 
iken  the  East  Rand  share  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
le  mostly  unthinking  assertion  that  the  prices  of  lead- 
ig  Kaffirs  are  too  high,  because  East  Rands  are 
erhaps  the  best  known  market  favourites.  We  have 
o  doubt  that  a  little  calculation  would  show  that  other 
rst-class  leaders  like  Rand  Mines  are  also  under,  not 
ver,  their  proper  price,  provided  always,  and  this  is 
le  basis  of  our  argument,  8  per  cent,  is  considered  an 
dequate  return  for  this  class  of  investment.  On  a 
')  per  cent,  basis  the  above-mentioned  securities  may 
e  now  at  their  proper  price,  though  no  one  can  aflSrm 
lat  they  may  not  pay  more  than  100  per  cent,  in 
ividends.  Unless  the  Coronation  festivities  should 
eep  the  public  out  of  the  market  till  July,  we  have 
ttle  doubt  that  the  somewhat  severe  shake-out  of  the 
St  few  days  is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  big,  if  gradual, 

'.  se  in  prices.    In  fine,  we  have  written  all  this  to  prove 
self-evident  proposition,  namely,  that  peace  is  the 
!;st  "  bull  "  point  in  the  world. 


PAX  PANDEMONICA. 

"\  THEN  the  dogs  of  war  were  chained  up  on  Satur- 
*  day,  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  the  other 
iwling  animals,  human  in  form,  who  made  our  streets 
ideous  from  Sunday  afternoon  until  three  o'clock  on 
uesday  morning,  could  not  have  been  shut  up  with 
lem.    It  was  not  until  some  hours  after  that  time  that 


it  became  possible  to  realise  whatipeacc  meant,  and  to 
be  thankful  for  it ;  and  in  our  minds  the  true  date  of  it.s 
establishment  begins  when  the  last  of  the  rabble  rout 
has  shrieked  himself  or  herself  into  nervous  and  physical 
exhaustion  and  reeled  back  whence  he  came.  We  do 
not  know  whether  disgust,  anger,  contempt,  pify  or  dis- 
appointment would  best  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
people  with  any  sense  of  an  Englishman's  dignity  must 
have  regarded  the  wretched  exhibition.  Probably  it 
was  an  irritating  combination  of  them  all  which  made 
one  turn  away  disheartened  from  the  spectacle.  Think 
of  all  that  it  implies,  and  it  is  a  more  tremendous,  a 
more  heart-breaking  fact  than  the  calamity,  the  losses, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  war  itself.  In  presence  of  u 
great  national,  a  great  world  event,  the  populace  is  so 
intellectually  and  morally  impoverished  that  it  can  only 
express  itself  in  howls  and  shrieks  until  it  is  hoarse, 
in  blatant  senseless  music-hall  songs  accompanied 
by  horrible  noise-producing  instruments  which  are 
torture  to  anyone  with  the  rudiments  of  a  nervous 
system,  and  by  coarse  horse-play  which  the  lowest 
savages  would  think  undignified.  Can  any  man 
who  values  his  own  self-respect,  his  dignity  as  a 
human  being,  who  has  any  sense  of  what  the 
war  meant  and  what  peace  means,  imagine  himself 
for  a  moment  taking  part  in  such  crude  and  imbecile 
demonstrations?  A  crowd  of  apes  would  not  perform 
more  ridiculous  and  irrelevant  antics  than  the  people 
who  packed  our  streets  on  Monday  night ;  and  they 
are  our  fellow-citizens  !  Being  ashamed  for  them 
makes  one  ashamed  of  oneself,  because  we  have  perforce 
to  be  represented  under  one  description  as  Englishmen, 
and  so  photographed  for  the  sport  and  mockery  of 
foreign  peoples. 

These  things  fill  any  man  with  despair  who  would 
regard  his  fellow-creatures  with  respect,  and  who 
is  accustomed  to  think  hopefully  of  social  and 
political  progress.  Such  people  as  make  up  such 
crowds  seem  superfluous  for  all  the  higher  purposes 
of  life.  What  can  be  made  of  them  ?  We  whisper 
to  ourselves  in  spite  of  ourselves,  canaille,  helots, 
perpetually  doomed  to  intellectual  and  moral  slavery 
while  they  mouth  the  heroic  songs  of  Sparta  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  mocking  laughter  of  the 
Spartans.  John  Bright  had  once  the  courage  to  tell  a 
meeting  of  workmen  that  the  chief  difference  between 
them  and  the  higher  classes  was  that  they  did  not  wash 
themselves.  But  he  .did  not  understand  the  great 
mental  and  spiritual  gulf  which  separates  a  crowd  such 
as  this  from  the  higher  class  of  workmen  who  have  as 
serious  views  of  life  as  any"class  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  diff"erences  between  various  classes  of  English- 
men, who  worthily  embody  the  type  of  an  Englishman, 
are  merely  extraneous,  casual,  accidental.  But  what 
can  be  the  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  ideas  of  a  crowd 
of  this  kind  ?  The  worst  is  that  for  the  most  part  it 
was  a  well-dressed  crowd,  and  it  was  not  a  drunken 
crowd—the  drunkenness  was  not  a  striking  feature 
of  it.  It  was  a  crowd  whose  material  condition 
was  in  advance  of  its  cultivation.  There  was  no  trace 
of  "  gentlemanliness  "  in  it.  That  is  to  say  it  had  had 
no  discipline,  no  training,  no  standard  of  conduct 
placed  before  it,  no  felt  need  of  self-restraint,  of 
moderation,  of  proportion,  of  grace,  of  detesta- 
tion of  blatancy  and  vulgarity  in  manner  and  tone, 
enforced  upon  it  by  instruction,  precept,  or  example. 
It  was  a  parvenu  crowd  which  could  only  express 
itself  in  noise,  ostentatious  swagger,  and  coarseness  of 
manner  and  phrase.  Meanness  of  thought  and  of  action 
characterised  it  and  permeated  it  through  and  through  ; 
and  meanness  is  more  hopeless  than  ignorance,  or  the 
drunkenness  and  brutality  which  were  at  one  time  more 
evident  in  English  crowds  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  rough  boisterousness  of  drunkenness,  or  the  rude 
demonstrations  of  high  spirits,  were  once  the  marks 
of  classes  who  accepted  their  low  social  status  simply 
without  pretensions.  Now  we  see  other  signs  amongst 
them,  and  the  effect  on  the  observer  is  that  he  is  looking 
on  at  an  immense  accession  of  the  "respectable"  to  the 
standards  of  vulgar  life.  Take  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  in  the  crowd  of  Monday.  This  was  the 
large  number  of  well-dressed  young  women  whose 
actual  social  position  it  would  need  more  than  a 
casual  glance  to  determine,  if  one  passed  them  in  the 
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street  in  ordinary  quiet  times.  In  appearance  they 
were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  of  the  'Arriet  type 
that  our  caricaturists  have  made  familiar.  It  is  a 
shock  to  see  such  girls,  with  whose  outward  figures 
we  should  at  one  time  have  associated  such  different 
notions,  throwing  themselves  with  abandonment  into 
the  turmoil  and  indecency  of  various  kinds  which 
distinguished  the  orgy  of  last  Monday.  The  old  type 
of  'Arry  and  'Arriet  was  hardly  in  evidence  so  far  as 
outward   appearance   went,  but  the   new   type,  the 

young  ladies  and  gentlemen  ",  which  has  grown  from 
them  is  a  more  detestable  product.  We  will  be  bound 
that  most  of  the  "young  gentlemen  "  who  were  taking 
such  an  intelligent  and  conspicuous  part  in  national  and 
imperial  politics  with  "  tiddlers  "  and  tricolour  squeak- 
ing trumpets  insist  on  having  their  correspondence 
addressed  to  them  as  Esquire. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  were  mere  boys 
and  girls  or  at  the  most  immature  young  men  and 
women.  The  plea  may  also  be  made  that  probably 
amongst  them  were  many  who  had  brothers,  or  sweet- 
hearts, or  family  friends  with  the  soldiers  who  had 
seen  fighting  in  South  Africa,  and  whose  return  would 
be  eagerly  desired.  Emotion,  joy,  exuberance  of  expres- 
sion was  naturally  to  be  expected.  That  hardly  makes 
the  actual  facts  less  unpleasant.  If  foreigners  will  only 
understand  that  it  was  merely  our  boys  and  girls  who 
were  playing  the  fool,  that  so  far  modifies  one's 
humiliation  at  this  egregious  display  of  uncouth 
feelings.  But  there  remains  the  significance  of  this 
enormous  mass  not  only  of  amorphous  but  misshapen 
humanity  in  its  early  manhood  and  womanhood 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Their  very  presence  in 
the  streets  emphasises  the  serious  growth  of  that 
portion  of  the  population  whose  homes  are  mere 
sleeping  places,  and  not  centres  of  domestic  life 
and  social  training,  of  wholesome  discipline  and  re- 
straint. There  is  a  natural  increase  of  rowdyism  and 
vulgarism  owing  to  this  aspect  of  the  housing  question 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  it.  And,  con- 
sistently with  what  we  have  said  above,  poverty  is 
not  the  cause  of  it :  it  is  want  of  houses  for  proper 
homes  more  than  pecuniary  poverty  to  which  we  must 
trace  a  good  deal  of  the  rowdyism  of  the  streets,  and 
this  is  due  to  poverty  and  crudity  of  nature,  to  mean 
standards  of  behaviour,  and  conduct,  and  self-respect, 
rather  than  to  brutality.  This  is  the  result  not  of  the 
cause  we  have  mentioned  only  but  of  many,  amongst 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  failure  of  school  education. 
Manners  have  deteriorated,  and  there  is  only  too  much 
reason  to  ascribe  the  deterioration  to  a  flashy,  innutri- 
tions kind  of  teaching  which  has  fostered  the  conceit 
of  the  half-educated  prig  whose  deeper  nature  has  been 
neglected  and  undeveloped,  until  he  is  the  superficial, 
thin,  perky,  insolent,  creature  whose  exploits  of  last 
Monday  we  are  told  are  the  expression  of  English 
feeling  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  whatever 
the  cause  or  causes  there  in  the  street  we  beheld 
the  effects  of  something  or  other,  and  a  lament- 
able phenomenon  it  is.  Those  classes  of  society 
that  have  a  high  standard  of  propriety,  of  decency, 
and  of  dignity  in  word  and  act,  dreaded  just 
such  a  display  as  that  we  have  recently  witnessed. 
Mafeking  night  has  been  a  nightmare  to  them  ever 
since  they  realised  what  it  meant,  and  they  feared  a 
repetition  of  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  he 
made  that  little  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  which 
the  crowds  insisted  on  his  making,  and  which  he  was 
dying  to  make,  expressed  the  fear  which  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  who  respect  themselves  and 
wish  to  respect  their  fellows.  He  entreated  all  classes  to 
show  that  they  were  animated  by  the  same  sense  of 
dignity  and  decorum.  He  reckoned  without  his  host, 
and  the  subsequent  carnival,  ugly  in  its]  every  feature, 
showed  that  there  are  classes  to  whom  these  words 
are  meaningless  and  express  no  ideas  which  they  do 
not  love  to  outrage.  The  Mafficking  tone  of  mind  is 
chronic  amongst  large  sections  of  the  people,  and  thus 
in  spite  of  their  pretensions  to  social  and  political 
equality  they  are  branded  with  the  mark  of  hopeless 
inferiority.  Were  the  old  philosophers  right  after  all 
who  deemed  that  the  servile  state  was  natural  and  just 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  so  many  who  possessed 
the  servile  mind  and  the  servile  nature  ? 


THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE. 

"DEACE  and  war  are  one  in  proof  of  England's' 
deathless  praise. 
One  divine  day  saw  her  foemen  scattered  on  the 
sea 

Far  and  fast  as  storm  could  speed :  the  same  strong 
day  of  days 

Sees  the  imperial  commonweal  set  friends  and 
foemen  free. 

Save  where  freedom  reigns,  whose  name  is  England, 
fraud  and  fear 
Grind  and  blind  the  face  of  men  who  look  on  her 
and  lie  : 

Now  may  truth  and  pride  in  truth,  whose  seat  of  old 
was  here, 

See  them  shamed  and  stricken  blind  and  dumb  as 
worms  that  die. 
Even  before  our  hallowed  hawthorn-blossom  pass 
and  cease, 

Even  as  England  shines  and  smiles  at  last  upon 
the  sun, 

Comes  the  word  that  means  for  England  more  than 
passing  peace. 
Peace  with  honour,  peace  with  pride  in  righteous 
work  well  done. 
Crowned  with  flowers  the  first  of  all  the  world  and 
all  the  year, 

Peace,  whose  name  is  one  with  honour  born  of 
war,  is  here. 

2  Jane,  1902.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


ROSES  OLD  AND  NEW. 

DEVOTION  to  the  origins  and  history  of  an  art  has 
not  always  been,  to  say  the  least,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  its  finest  craftsmen  ;  and  if  gardeners  as  a 
race  seem  to  neglect  the  past  rather  more  than  most 
others,  there  is  perhaps  a  peculiar  reason  for  their 
attitude  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  their  employ.  The 
life  of  preparation  and  forecast,  with  the  face  always 
set  to  meet  the  doubtful  day  and  the  procession  of  the 
unwinding  year,  the  incessant  scrambling  over  the 
immediate  disappointment  towards  the  further  hope, 
are  in  themselves  enough  to  discourage  habits  of 
retrospect. 

Whatsoever  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  garden- 
ing memories  are,  as  a  rule,  curiously  short ;  touched, 
it  seems,  with  something  of  a  deciduous  quality  :  so 
that  within  the  length  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  not  only 
the  recollection  of  superseded  graces  is  apt  to  perish, 
but  even  where  the  grace  survives  its  descent  and 
parentage  too  often  suflTer  an  early  oblivion.  Of  course 
no  one  can  be  expected  to  care  very  much  for  ancient 
history  when  the  daffodils  first  raise  their  cuffed 
heads  in  mild  days  of  truce  in  March,  or  when 
the  Paxtons  or  Presidents  begin  to  redden  upon  the 
straw  beneath  the  nets  ;  but  there  are  times — wet 
days  and  lazy  hours — when  the  fancy  does  well 
to  look  back  and  restore  as  far  as  it  can  the  archaic 
garden-world.  There  is  no  need  to  go  very  far.  Fifty 
years  will  take  us  into  another  age,  and  effectually  show 
us  what  a  recent  thing  is  our  gardening  of  to-day.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  new  importations  from  evei-y  clime, 
let  us  take  for  an  instance  the  rose,  the  first  and  last  word, 
when  everything  is  said,  of  all  gardening  in  temperate 
latitudes  :  we  shall  find  that  if  all  the  varieties  produced 
since  1852  were  to  be  conjured  away,  most  modern 
roseries  would  be  left  almost,  if  not  quite  bare.  It  is 
not  everywhere  now  that  G6ant  de  Batailles,  Chunedol^ 
or  Gloire  de  Rosamene  is  to  be  found  ;  but  these,  with 
some  of  the  older  Teas,  such  as  Goubault  and  Elise 
Vardon,  are  almost  all  the  remnant  that  would  be  left. 
It  was  not  until  1853  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  brought 
out,  the  incomparable  "Glory"  that  has  survived  a 
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undred  rival  "  Triomphes "  and  "Souvenirs",  has 
atlasted  the  memory  of  the  "  Raglans  "  and  "  Pelis- 
ers  "  of  its  youth,  and  may  very  well  outlast  the  fame 
f  the  eponymous  heroes  themselves.  If  we  go  back 
ut  another  twenty  years,  we  find  in  the  catalogues  of 
ivers.  Woods  and  Hooker  that  almost  the  only  names 
nown  to  modern  lists  are  a  few  of  the  Noisettes,  such 
s  Lamarque,  Aim^e  Vibert  and  Jaune  Desprez — the 
LSt  just  introduced  as  "  the  large  new  French  yellow  ". 
^hat,  then,  were  the  roses  of  our  grandfathers  ?  Of 
'hat  fashion  were  the  two  thousand  varieties  of  Loddige's 
Dllection  at  Hackney  in  1838  (what  a  breath  is  there 
om  vanished  "open  spaces"  !)  or  the  still  larger  number 
f  French  sorts  given  by  Redout6  and  Desportes  ? 
y  the  help  of  the  descriptions  and  the  quaint  hand- 
Dloured  plates  in  old  garden-guides,  of  the  stores  of 
anservative  memories,  and  of  the  survivals  to  be  found 
1  humbler  or  more  eclectic  gardens,  we  learn  that  the 
jses  of  seventy  years  ago  were  chiefly  the  Cabbage  or 
rovence  (which  Miller  called  "  the  prettiest  of  all") 
le  Moss,  the  Damask,  the  hybrid  China  and  Gallica, 
le  Blairiis — all  summer-flowering,  abundant,  small- 
lossomed  but  very  sweet,  with  well-marked  diff'er- 
nces  of  colour,  whites  and  pinks  and  dark  crimsons, 
'ith  a  proportion  of  streaked  and  party-hued  flowers. 
.  few  of  these  ancients  have  come  down  to  us,  less 
ftsn  observed  in  being  than  amongst  the  sundries  of 
urserymen'j  lists,  under  favour  of  the  last  certificated 
nd  medalled  H.P.'s  and  Show  Teas. 

Is  there  a  moral  in  such  a  retrospect  ?  To  the  great 
rmy  of  gardeners,  no  doubt,  and  to  most  of  the 
lasters  and  mistresses  v/ho  obey  them  the  comparison 
ivolved  merely  serves  to  illustrate  the  progressive 
'ays  of  time  ;  to  them  the  moderns  surpass  at  all 
oints  the  earlier  blooms  as  patently  as  the  two  square 
set  superficial  of  Paul  Neyron  exceed  the  five  or  six 
iches  of  Village  Maid.  But  there  will  be  a  few,  at 
:ast,  constitutional  sceptics,  who  decline  to  take  the 
ling  so  readily  for  granted.  Doubts  will  arise  whether 
le  advance  is  not  somewhat  too  sweeping ;  whether 
Fature,  a  little  hurried  in  her  horticultural  role,  may 
ot  have  dropped  something  from  amongst  the  gifts  in 
er  lap.  Confirmatory  evidence  from  other  branches  of 
le  science  will  not  be  wanting  ;  the  laudator  temporis 
cti  will  be  at  hand  to  recall  the  days  when 
reen  peas  had  flavour,  and  when  there  were  yet 
luke  potatoes  in  the  land.  Perhaps  at  last  the 
:eptics  will  turn  back  along  the  old   paths  to  see 

they  can  find  what  has  been  dropped  by  the  way.  If 
hey  go  back  far  enough,  they  will  come  at  last  to  the 
og-rose,  briar,  eglantine  of  the  hedges.  About  the 
liddle  of  June,  in  any  country  v/here  it  really  rejoices, 
:  is  easy  to  agree  with  Keats  that  "the  garden 
3se  it  far  excelled  ".  (Oxford  men  who  have  lingered 
ver  the  waste  ends  of  Summer  Term  will  remember 
le  fields  that  rise  behind  the  Hinkseys,  where  it 
rows  in  hedges  ten  feet  high,  throwing  out  arches 
f  bloom,  nearly  white  and  nearly  crimson,  with 
very  shade  of  rose  between.)  Put  a  dogrose  by 
le  side  of  an  "exhibition  bloom"  of  any  "show 
ariety  ",  and  there  is  little  doubt  wherein  the  loss  lies, 
t  is  delicacy  that  has  gone,  purity,  grace  of  freedom  : 
1  texture  of  petal  and  gradation  of  tint,  in  form, 
1  fineness  of  scent  the  wilding  convicts  the  product 
f  civilisation  without  appeal.  This  a  rose,  the  briar 
light  ask,  that  prides  itself  on  petals  of  the  consistency 
f  a  cabbage-leaf — "extra  stout"  is  the  catalogue 
hrase — which  refuse  to  open  in  wet  weather,  rotting 
1  their  "densely  imbricated"  mass,  and  which  have 
3  be  shaded  from  the  sun  lest  they  should  burn  to 
rown  paper  ?  This  a  rose,  which  makes  it  a  crime 
3  show  the  golden  eye,  the  very  heart  of  rose-nature, 
/here  Dante  found  the  image  of  his  central  Heaven, 
■  nel  giallo  della  sempiterna  rosa  "  ? 

So  stated,  the  case  seems  clear ;  but  if  presently 
omeone  sends  us  such  a  basket  of  garden-roses  as  the 
ift  which  made  Keats  recant,  or  better  still,  if  we  take 

turn  in  our  own  rosery  in  June,  we  stay  judgment, 
uite  sure  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
be  other  side.  It  is  a  nice  matter,  this  of  loss  and 
ain  in  garden  evolution,  and  opens  avenues  that  lead 
ery  far  from  the  subject  in  hand.  But  not  to  stray,  if 
he  delicacy  of  the  dog-rose  and  the  splendour  of  the 
ybrid  perpetual  are  incompatible,  is  there  a  practicable 


mean  ?  One  might  argue  that  as,  in  another  branch  of 
georgics,  the  quartern  loaf  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  extremes  of  wildness  and  luxury, 
a  wholesome  stand-by  halfway  between  the  respective 
indigestions  attending  a  regular  diet  of  the  Chaonian 
mast  and,  let  us  say,  p;ltu  de  foie  ;  so  we  might 
propose  a  middle  state  of  the  rose,  an  abstract 
which  would  probably  give  us  in  practice  some- 
thing like  the  old  Damask,  with  a  wider  range  of 
colour.  But  the  theory  will  not  stand  proof.  Go  and 
look  at  your  Paul  Neyron  again,  flaunting  his  score  of 
flowers,  the  smallest  five  inches  across,  and  you  will 
not  think  about  giving  him  up  ;  there  must  be  an 
accommodation,  room  must  be  found  (with  due  neutral 
interspaces)  for  both  the  bouncing  grandeur  of  the 
Tom  Jones  of  the  rose-garden,  and  the  shy  sweetness 
of  Rosamund  Gray.  The  best  position  is  one  of  in- 
stinctive Catholicism,  large  enough  to  include  contra- 
dictories, yet  with  a  list  towards  the  claims  of  fine- 
ness and  delicacy,  in  order  to  balance  the  one-sided 
tendency  of  the  vogue.  We  have  gone  quite  far 
enough  in  our  gardening  in  the  way  of  admira- 
tion and  the  ensemble  of  display  ;  it  is  time  to 
give,  if  we  can,  more  to  associative  interests  and  to 
afl'ection.  The  effort  to  increase  mere  size  in  fruit 
and  flowers  deserves  a  protest ;  intelligent  florists 
should  really  get  rid  of  the  Mammoths  and  Monsters 
and  Giants  which  swarm  in  their  catalogues ; 
they  might  very  well  turn  their  energies  from  the 
exaggeration  of  blooms  to  such  neglected  points  as 
stamina  and  habit,  so  that  one  might  reasonably  hope 
to  see  many  plants  capable  of  standing  on  their  own 
legs,  stiff  as  burdocks,  or  with  the  elastic  "give  "  of  a 
foxglove,  that  now  measure  their  length  in  the  mould, 
unless  crutched  with  careful  sticks  and  string.  In  the 
rose  garden,  a  little  more  attention  to  refinement  in 
form  and  colour,  to  the  balance  of  force  and  tenderness, 
would  give  us  new  forms  of  beauty,  first  beginnings 
towards  the  perfect  rose,  the  sum  of  all  graces  old  and 
new,  which  shall  glorify  the  trial-plots  of  some  far-off 
raiser,  and  shall  surely  be  called — a  symbol,  perhaps  of 
emancipation  from  heavier  tyrannies  than  the  horti- 
cultural— "  Golden  Mean  ". 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  XI. 

ON  the  last  three  occasions  on  which  English  and 
Australian  Elevens  have  met  the  Colonials  have 
certainly  carried  off  the  honours.  Mr.  Stoddart's  last 
invasion  of  Australia  ended  in  disaster  ;  in  1899  the  only 
finished  game  in  this  country  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming Colonial  victory  ;  last  winter  Mr.  Maclaren's 
eleven  suffered  defeat  in  four  test  matches  out  of  five. 
It  is  to  their  outwork,  by  which  we  mean  bowling  and 
fielding  taken  together,  that  the  Colonials  owe  their 
strength,  and  this  is  directly  due  to  the  cricket  condi- 
tions of  their  own  country.  A  richness  of  resource,  a 
readiness  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  a  closeness  of 
observation  born  of  many  a  weary  hour  of  patient 
fielding,  these,  with  great  technical  perfection — which 
after  all  is  more  a  matter  of  constant  practice  than  the 
worshipper  of  untaught  genius  is  usually  ready  to 
admit — have  been  the  characteristics  of  Australian 
bowlers  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Just  as  in  fielding  and  bowling  the  Colonials  through 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances  have  attained  to 
a  higher  average  measure  of  perfection  than  EngHsh 
cricketers,  the  opposite,  owing  to  reversed  conditions, 
seems  to  be  true  of  their  batting.  Vastly  as  it  has 
improved  it  still  lacks,  indeed  it  may  in  a  certain  degree 
be  said  to  have  lost  lately,  the  power  of  efTective  play 
on  bad  wickets.  The  earlier  teams  contained  hitters 
capable  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  of  winning  a 
match,  Massie,  Macdonnell,  Bonner.  The  last  three 
teams  who  have  visited  England  have  not  possessed  a 
single  player  who  could  be  named  with  these  three  on 
difficult  ground.  The  perfection  of  Australian  wickets, 
the  unlimited  time  allowed,  and  the  consequent  un- 
willingness to  run  risks  which  of  late  years  has 
marked  most  of  the  great  Colonial  batsmen, 
with  the  comparatively  slight  experience  of  wet 
wickets  allowed  by  the  climate,  no  doubt  largely 
account  for  the  liability  of  the  Colonials  to  collapse  on 
a  sticky  pitch  in  England.    Here  again,  as  in  the  above 
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comparison  of  English  and  Australian  bowling,  we 
speak  of  the  type,  not  the  individual. 

There  is  one  supreme  advantage  which  a  visiting 
team  whether  in  England  or  Australia  enjoys,  at  any 
rate  in  the  test  matches.  It  plays  as  a  combined 
eleven,  organised  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
of  which  the  separate  individuals  are  capable,  against 
opponents,  who  however  great  their  powers  and  ex- 
perience are  only  brought  together  for  the  occasion. 
Anyone  who  has  played  serious  cricket  knows  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  combination.  It  is  of  course  an  element 
which  displays  itself  mainly  in  the  field,  and  is  especially 
beneficial  to  a  Colonial  eleven  for  it  enables  them  to 
make  the  most  of  their  strongest  side.  To  watch  an 
Australian  eleven  doing  its  utmost  against  the  best  of 
English  batsmen  is  the  most  glorious  spectacle  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  lover  of  cricket.  The  con- 
stant variation  of  pace,  length,  and  flight,  from 
the  quick  yorker  to  the  slow  hanging  ball  that 
breaks  back,  or  the  "swinger"  that  curls  away  towards 
the  expectant  slips,  the  equally  rapid  and  accurate 
movements  of  the  defence,  always  watchful,  always 
seeking  an  opening  to  retort  upon  the  assailant — these 
culminating  at  length  in  a  temporary  or  more  per- 
manent victory,  the  sharp  crack  followed  by  the  shout 
that  announces  a  boundary  hit,  or  the  fainter  click 
hailed  by  that  fiercer  and  deeper  roar  which  is  the 
modern  equivalent  for  Habet !  Habet  !  these  and  a 
hundred  other  thrilling  delights  are  for  him  who  ball 
by  ball  and  minute  by  minute  can  follow  and  enter  into 
a  good  wicket  match  between  the  best  cricket  elevens 
of  the  world. 

At  this  moment  cricket  circles  are  seething  with 
conjecture,  assertion  and  counter-assertion  as  to  the 
probable  results  of  the  remaining  test  matches,  and  no 
doubt  correspondents  to  the  sporting  papers,  with  the 
natural  fatuity  of  irresponsible  ignofance,  are  concocting 
"England  elevens"  and  showing  to  their  own  satis- 
faction by  irrefutable  statistics  the  utter  incompetence 
of  the  selection  committee  at  Lord's.  It  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose  briefly  to  summarise  the  results  of 
the  tour  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  refraining  from 
prophecy  to  secure  to  ourselves  later  on,  when  the 
great  contest  is  decided,  the  advantage  of  "  a  clean 
slate ".  So  far  the  Australians  have  played  nine 
matches,  beating  Surrey,  Notts,  Leicestershire  and 
Oxford,  drawing  favourably  with  London  County, 
M.C.C.  and  Essex  and  unfavourably  with  England  and 
succumbing  to  Yorkshire.  It  is  thought  by  some  good 
judges — and  the  last  two  matches  against  England  and 
Yorkshire  have  naturally  strengthened  the  opinion — 
that  the  present  team  is  weaker  both  in  bowling  and 
batting  than  those  of  'g6  and  '99.  The  sensational 
collapses  of  the  Colonial  batting  must  have  been  bitterly 
disappointing  to  the  team,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  the  pitches  or  the  quality  of  the 
bowling,  would  have  hopelessly  destroyed  the  general 
confidence  in  or  the  reputation  of  any  other  team. 
At  the  same  time  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  abominable  weather  conditions  which  tell 
severely  against  dwellers  in  a  warm  climate.  The  con- 
tinuance of  these  conditions  may  have  prevented  some 
of  the  eleven  from  settling  down  into  their  proper  form. 
Neither  Darling,  well  as  he  has  played  on  several 
occasions,  nor  Gregory,  Hill  nor  Dufl^  seemed  quite  to 
have  warmed  to  their  work.  On  paper  the  present 
team  should  be  quite  as  strong  in  batting  as  those 
of  '96  and  '99.  Giffen,  without  doubt  a  mighty 
figure  and  secure  of  a  place  amongst  the  immortals, 
Iredale,  Eady,  Laver,  Graham,  Macleod  have  been  re- 
placed by  Noble,  Trumper,  Howell,  Hopkins,  Arm- 
strong and  Duff ;  man  for  man  and  taken  all  in  all  no 
bad  exchange.  A  most  powerful  and  experienced 
nucleus,  all  with  the  exception  of  Gregory  in  their 
prime,  still  remains  in  Hill,  Trumble,  Darling, 
Kelly  and  Jones.  Jones'  comparative  falling  off', 
fairly  effective  as  he  still  seems  to  be,  is.  It  must 
be  admitted,  a  most  serious  loss.  No  one  who 
saw  him  bowl  out  England  at  Lord's  in  '99  will 
ever  forget  his  pace  and  endurance.  On  a  fast 
wicket  he  was  by  far  tlie  most  dangerous  bowler  on 
the  side,  and  if  he  cannot  recover  his  form,  which 
in  a  bowler  of  his  class  is  not  likely,  the  side  will  be 
permanently,  perhaps  decisively  weakened.    The  re- 


maining bowlers  proved  indeed  quite  able  to  deal  with 
Maclaren's  team,  a  fine  batting  side,  but  without  Fry, 
Jackson  or  Ranjitsinhji  and  therefore  In  no  way  repre- 
sentative of  England's  full  strength.  In  Trumble, 
supposing  that  he  fully  recovers  from  his  most  un- 
fortunate Injury — a  broken  finger  of  the  right  hand — 
the  Australians  possess  a  bowler  whom  many  consider 
the  best  in  the  world.  On  a  hard  wicket  he  is  probably 
a  better  man  than  Rhodes  ;  on  a  slow  one  he  is  hardly 
inferior  to  the  Yorkshlreman  who  possesses  on  bad 
wickets  a  great  Initial  advantage  In  being  left- 
handed.  Noble,  again.  Is  a  bowler  of  a  very  high 
class,  dangerous  to  the  very  best  of  batsmen  on 
the  very  best  of  wickets  and  deadly  whenever 
the  ground  helps  him.  Howell,  though  hardly  as 
difficult  as  Noble  on  a  hard  wicket,  Is  a  typical  Aus- 
tralian, subtle,  accurate,  and  with  great  power  of  spin. 
Even  if  Jones  Is  not  as  good  as  he  was,  these  four  are  a 
formidable  quartet,  and  they  are  supported  by  Arm- 
strong, who  breaks  both  ways  and  Is  a  most  valuable 
change,  Trumper  who  has  suddenly  developed  a  great 
turn  for  this  department  of  the  game,  Saunders,  who  on 
his  Australian  form  ought  to  be  a  really  good  left- 
hander, and  Hopkins  whose  value  is  less  certain.  On  a 
hard  wicket  this  is  a  difficult  combination  to  break.  In 
Hirst,  Rhodes,  Lockwood,  Braund,  Jackson,  Mason, 
Gunn  England  certainly  possesses  a  more  varied  attack 
though  scarcely  a  better  one,  even  allowing  for  the 
extraordinary  form  the  Yorkshlremen  are  showing  at 
the  present  time.  Anyone  who  watched  the  first  Innings 
of  the  M.C.  C.  at  Lord's  ten  days  ago,  and  saw  seven  or 
eight  of  the  most  capable  and  determined  of  our  bats- 
men struggling  for  their  runs  on  what  appeared  a 
perfect  wicket  will  not  be  Inclined  to  treat  our  task 
lightly.  Personally  we  are  Inclined  to  think  that  on  a 
hard  wicket  much  will  depend  on  whether  Lockwood  Is 
in  form.  Although  he  is  not  so  fast  as  he  was,  the 
great  Surrey  bowler,  whom  many  of  the  best  players 
used  to  think  more  difficult  than  Richardson,  Is  on  his 
day  still  capable  of  bowling  out  the  best  side  In  the 
world,  so  quickly  and  steeply  does  his  ball  rise  from  the 
pitch,  so  deadly  is  his  off'-break  and  so  deceptive  his 
slow  ball. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  English  batting  nothing  can  be 
said  that  Is  not  already  well  known.  But  we  cannot 
help  expressing  a  hope  that  that  admirable  all-round 
cricketer  Mason  will  be  given  a  place  In  the  next 
England  eleven.  The  Australians  themselves  have  a 
high  opinion  of  his  powers,  and  personally  we  should 
greatly  prefer  him  to  Jessop.  Good  man  as  he  is,  the 
old  Cantab  Is  hardly  up  to  England  form. 

We  conclude  by  wishing  both  sides  good  luck  and 
good  wickets.  Whatever  the  result  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  great  contest  will  continue  to  show  cricket 
worthy  of  its  history. 


ANOTHER  AND  STRAUSS. 

LAST  week  I  mentioned  the  impending  visit  of 
Messrs.  Strauss  and  Possart  to  this  country  and 
the  concerts  or  recitals,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called,  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gorlitz. 
By  the  time  this  article  appears  all  will  be  over  :  at  the 
moment  of  writing  all  Is  not  finished  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  over  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
important  performances  until  next  week.  Meantime 
there  Is  enough  to  be  getting  on  with.  There  Is  the 
triffing  question,  for  Instance,  of  whether  such  per- 
formances should  be  allowed  at  all.  To  me  the  com- 
bination of  the  talking  voice  and  a  musical  accompani- 
ment is  an  abomination.  To  begin  where  one  ought 
to  begin,  which  is  to  say  at  the,  beginning,  in 
a  sense  one  never  speaks  but  always  sings  :  that  is, 
every  syllable  one  utters  has  a  definite  note.  Those 
notes  conform  to  no  scale  :  a  quarter,  an  eighth, 
a  sixteenth  of  a  tone  may  be  the  difference  between 
one  note  and  the  next.  The  melody  of  one's  ordinary 
speech  falls  into  no  regular  pattern  :  It  is  absolutely 
free,  and  one  need  only  listen  to  a  conversation  in 
a  train  or  omnibus  to  find  that  the  variations  are 
rather  surprising.  As  soon  as  more  is  to  be  made 
of  the  mere  quality  of  tone,  and  the  thing  to  be  said 
is  subordinated  to  that  and  to  a  musical  design,  you  get 
song  :  you  have  an  art ;  and  an  instrumental  accompani- 
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ment  may  very  well  form  part  of  that  art.  But  to  set  this 
necessarily  formal  accompaniment  to  free  and  natural 
speech  will  always  sound  bad  to  a  good  ear  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  everlastingly  discords  :  be 
the  voice  never  so  beautiful  it  inevitably  sounds  harsh. 
Mr.  Yeats,  in  that  method  of  his  which  he  refused  to 
call  cantilating,  tried  to  secure  something  between 
speaking  and  recitative,  and  he  failed  dismally.  In 
short,  "Manfred",  "  Athalie  ",  "  The  Dream  of  Jubal  " 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  fakements  never  sound  well, 
never  sound  other  than  ridiculous,  are  never  anything 
but  painful.  And  this,  be  it  noted,  is  when  English  verse— 
I  am  bound  to  use  the  word  "verse",  for  after  all 
there  is  some  slight  difference  between  a  Racine  and  a 
Joseph  Bennett,  between  "  Athalie  "  (even  in  transla- 
tion) and  the  baldness  of  "The  Dream  of  Jubal" 
— when  English  verse  is  spoken  ;  but  what  are  we  to 
say  of  an  English  poem  translated  into  German  and 
then  spoken  to  an  English  audience?  Supposing  a 
very  good  English  reciter— not  that  I  admit  such  a 
being  to  be  possible— translated  "  Faust  "  into  English 
and  went  to  Berlin  or  Munich  and  recited  it  in 
English:  what  on  earth  would  the  critics  say?  The 
unfortunate  reciter  would  be  heartily  damned  for  the 
most  impudent  ass  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  I  am 
not  going  to  call  this  Mr.  Possart  the  most  impudent 
ass  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  I  don't  think  he  is. 
But  I  must  say  the  idea  of  reciting  two  English 
poems,  "Manfred"  and  "Enoch  Arden",  in  German 
is  indicative  of  something  not  exactly  to  be  termed 
over-modesty.  In  neither  case  do  I  find  anything  to 
justify  this.  Strauss  is  not  so  great  a  conductor  that 
we  need  put  up  with  a  German  version  of  "  Manfred  " 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  him  play  the  music  ;  and  there 
is  so  little  music  to  "  Enoch  Arden  "  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  being  bored  to  death  by  the  German  translation 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  it.  Not  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  German  I  should  not  like  to  be  dogmatic 
about  Mr.  Possart's  declamation.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  do  not  like  it,  that  I  emphatically  dislike  it  ; 
but  then  I  dislike  all  recitation.  Excepting  when  he 
shouted  his  voice  monotonously  went  up  and  down 
a  short  scale,  reminding  one  of  the  movement  of 
a  switchback  railway.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
pretentious  solemnity  about  "Manfred":  one  might 
almost  have  thought  "  Manfred "  a  very  great  and 
profound  work  of  art  instead  of  what  it  is  :  a  long  out- 
moded pile  of  rubbish.  Manfred,  or  Byron — they  are 
the  same  person — with  his  self-consciousness,  his  mock 
sorrows,  sham  misanthropy,  has  long  been  a  tedious 
nuisance  to  those  who  can  read  him  in  the  original  and 
do  not  mistake  noise  and  perspiration  for  inspiration. 
In  Germany,  where  they  have  no  literature  to  speak  of, 
he  is  thought  very  fine.  Germany  admires  Byron  so 
vastly  that  Schumann,  without  getting  laughed  at, 
could  set  the  riddle  about  the  letter  "  H  "  to  music  ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  still  occasionally  sung.  If  Mr.  Possart 
had  known  the  view  an  English  audience  would  take  of 
"  Manfred"  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  recited  it. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  ought  to  hear  it  occasionally  and 
put  up  with  the  speaking  for  the  sake  of  the  music.  It 
is  amongst  Schumann's  best  work.  To  pull  off  his 
effects  he  mauled  the  poem  terribly— as,  for  instance,  at 
the  end,  where  he  introduced  a  requiem.  The  overture 
is  often  heard  ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  full  of  charming 
bits  of  music.  The  pity  is  they  are  wasted  on  verse 
which  a  modern  educated  audience  cannot  tolerate, 
verse  which  will  become  less  and  less  tolerable  as  time 
goes  on.  I  suppose  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  is  the  only 
living  soul  v/ho  has  a  real  admiration  for  it. 

The  performance  of  "Manfred"  had,  then,  a  certain 
interest.  But  "  Enoch  Arden"  !  The  poem  itself  is 
about  the  worst  Tennyson  wrote  ;  it  is  more  bourgeois, 
more  middle-class  in  conception  and  execution,  than 
even  "The  Queen  of  the  May  "  and  her  mother.  The 
"Queen  of  the  May"  is  full  of  beautiful  lines— " The 
night  winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow 
grass  ",  for  example  ;  it  is  full  of  most  delicate  pictur- 
esque touches  and  a  passionatesympathy  with  old  mother 
nature.  But  "  Enoch  Arden  "  has  scarcely  any  beautiful 
lines ;  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  artificial,  forced, 
unnatural,  and  weak  to  an  amazing  degree.  Pro- 
bably for  this  reason  it  was  on  its  publication  one 
of  the  most  qu-ckly  popular  of  Tennyson's  poems ; 


and  certainly  for  this  reason  it  will  be  one  of  the 
quickest  to  get  itself  forgotten.  The  last  lines  are  the 
most  grotesque — "  And  when  they  buried  him,  the  little 
port  I  lad  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral  ".  They  did  him 
"real  'andsome  ",  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  East  End 
costermonger  who  reckons  it  the  thing  to  deal  with  the 
dead  in  this  way.  A  tiny  audience  turned  up  at  Queen's 
Hall  for  the  affair,  and  I  sympathised  with  those  who 
very  quickly  went  out  risking  the  Mafficking  going  on 
in  the  streets  in  preference  to  the  deadly  dulness  of  Mr. 
Possart's  reciting.  There  is  very  little  music,  and  that 
little  is  to  my  mind  quite  slight  in  quality,  though 
I  must  hear  it  again  In  more  favourable  circumstances 
before  coming  to  a  final  opinion  on  it.  Strauss  himself 
played  the  piano  in  rather  a  colourless  way.  Compared 
with  this  performance  the  "  Manfred  "  evening  was  a 
riotously  interesting  proceeding.  After  the  first  part 
I  could  stand  no  more  and  went  off  with  a  certain  poet 
to  see  Mdrode  dance  at  the  Alhambra.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  things  as  "  Enoch  Arden  ",  "  Manfred  "  and 
the  rest  should  not  be  done  at  all.  The  concert  of 
Wednesday  evening  was  the  best,  for  after  hearing  the 
music  of  Strauss  one  could  go  out  to  escape  the 
reciting  of  Possart ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
deal  with  the  Strauss  pieces  next  week  when  I  shall 
discuss  the  concert  of  Friday  night. 

Mr.  Bispham  gave  one  of  the  very  best  of  his 
concerts  in  S.  James'  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  He 
sang  charmingly,  exaggerating  only  once.  The  final 
"  O  "  of  Loewe's  setting  of  "  Edward  "  was  something 
between  a  groan  and  a  yawn,  and  totally  destroyed 
the  effect  the  singer  had  made  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  ballad.  However  he  had  already  done  some 
fine  things  in  his  best  manner,  and  one  forgave 
him.  His  singing  of  "  Killiekrankle "  was  very 
much  in  Denis  O'Sullivan's  style  and  came  as 
a  happy  relief  after  an  hour  of  serious  music. 
A  Mozart  song,  too,  was  a  welcome  innovation. 
The  song  from  Bach's  "Coffee  Cantata"  has  often 
been  heard  before.  The  humour  of  it  is  a  trifle 
laboured  :  in  fact  it  consists  mainly  in  putting  very 
solemn  strains  to  nonsensical  words.  Perhaps  the  finest 
thing  in  the  entertainment  was  Mr.  BIspham's  singing 
of  five  Schubert  songs.  This  alone  made  the  thing 
worth  sitting  out.  On  the  i6th  the  same  singer  is 
going  to  recite  "  Enoch  Arden",  making  some  merciful 
cuts,  with  the  music  of  Strauss.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  think  of  this  proposal.  "  Enoch  Arden  "  is  a  tire- 
some poem,  and,  as  I  have  said,  of  music  there  is 
scarcely  sufficient.  However,  one  thing  is  certain  :  the 
show  will  not  be  so  dull  as  Mr.  Possart's  was. 

J.  F.  R, 


HONOUR  AMONG  DRAMATIC  CRITICS, 

I HAVE  been  reading  a  pamphlet  which  evoked 
some  fuss  in  the  seventies.  In  contrast  with  its 
title,  which  sounds  curiously  modern,  its  contents  are 
quite  ghastly  in  their  obsoleteness.  Of  the  scores  of 
persons  satirised  In  it  hardly  one  is  alive  now,  hardly 
one  has  not  been  forgotten  by  us  since  his  death.  So 
fleet  are  the  wings  of  Time  that  the  names  bestowed  on 
the  various  butts  of  this  elaborate  pasquinade — names 
which  at  the  time  were  flimsiest  disguises — are  now 
disguises  penetrable  only  by  strong  erudition  and 
ingenuity.  To  understand  a  tithe  of  the  allusions, 
which  at  the  time  doubtless  raised  instant  laughter 
throughout  the  town,  we  should  need  now  an  immense 
mass  of  notes  composed  by  elderly  and  indefatigable 
commentators.  Not  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
himself  do  we  find  a  denser  plexus  of  petty  points  to 
be  elucidated  than  in  this  pamphlet  over  which  has 
passed  only  one  quarter  of  a  century.  Ah  !  let  the 
enemies  of  the  satirist,  in  every  age,  soften  their 
hearts.  Time  wreaks  on  that  poor  gentleman  so  sum- 
mary a  vengeance.  So  soon  do  the  bells  of  his  cap 
jingle  rustlly  against  his  skull. 

In  all  this  pamphlet  nothing  has  seemed  to  me 
more  quaintly  remote  than  the  section  in  which  are 
scourged  the  critics  of  the  contemporary  drama. 
The  scene  is  a  tavern  near  Fleet  Street,  where 
various  disreputable  persons  of  both  sexes  fore- 
gather in  a  state  of  more  or  less  inebriation.  This, 
apparently,  is  the  favourite   haunt  of  the  dramatic 
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critics.  What  is  thought  of  them  there  is  suggested 
in  the  speech  made  by  an  actor  for  the  instruction  of 
the  stranger  who  has  just  strayed  in.  The  speech 
runs  thus  (but  let  me  save  space  by  writing  the  iambics 
continuously):  "Don't  be  hard  on  the  critics,  sir. 
Poor  things  !  They've  got  their  little  weaknesses,  no 
doubt.  They  *  cut  up '  hardly,  foolishly  they  praise  ; 
they're  apt  to  sit  out  first  performances  at  the  refresh- 
ment-bar or  nearest  '  pub where  they'll  ask  'How's 
it  going?'  and  record  a  triumph  or  failure  from 
the  answers'  .  .  .  They've  all  three  acts  somewhere 
about  them,  acts  that  must  be  played,  acts  that  must 
find  a  manager,  a  stage,  a  company.  What  would  you 
have  them  do  ?  Why  damn  the  wittols  who  won't  hear 
of  it,  and  pulT  the  houses  where  they  have  a  chance." 
How  infinite  a  gulf  yawns  between  now  and  then  !  Of 
course,  one  narrows  it  with  a  margin  for  satirical  ex- 
aggeration. The  dramatic  critics  were  never,  doubt- 
less, even  in  the  seventies,  quite  so  desperate  a  gang 
as  is  here  depicted  for  us.  There  are  some  white 
sheep  in  every  fold.  Nevertheless,  if  you  consult  any 
trustworthy  cockney  who  is  old  enough  to  have  been 
behind  the  scenes  of  that  period,  he  will  give  you 
an  account  tallying  roughly  with  the  account  given 
in  this  satire.  Also,  if  you  consult  the  average  pro- 
vincial whose  knowledge  of  things  is  based  on  vague 
hearsay,  he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  in  London  to-day 
the  dramatic  critics  are  beset  with  all  kinds  of  tempta- 
tions to  dishonesty,  and  that  they  more  often  than 
not  succumb.  Thus  does  the  secret  truth  of  one 
generation  become  the  common  fallacy  of  the  next.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try  to  enlighten 
the  provinces :  they  would  construe  my  protest  as 
merely  an  ebullition  of  esprit  de  corps  and  guilty  con- 
science. But  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  anyone  else  who  knows  the  true  facts,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  and  why  it  is  that  dramatic 
criticism  has,  in  so  short  a  time,  undergone  so  great 
a  change,  becoming  so  very  respectable  indeed. 

To  a  certain  extent,  an  art  is  affected  in  its  welfare  by 
the  quality  of  its  critics.  Good  critics  are  good  for  it, 
bad  critics  are  bad  for  it.  But  only  an  art  that  is  by 
way  of  doing  well  can  hope  to  have  good  critics.  An 
art  that  is  sunk  in  a  slough  of  incompetency  will 
cry  in  vain  to  good  critics  to  rescue  it.  If  it 
struggles  out  of  the  slough  and  begins  to  cleanse 
itself,  then  the  good  critics  will  draw  near  and  show 
a  friendly  interest.  Well  !  you  must  remember  that 
in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  English  drama 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  miserable  hacks 
whose  highest  accomplishment  was  the  making  of 
adaptations  from  French  plays.  As  an  art,  it  did 
not  exist :  it  was  simply  one  of  the  less  lucrative 
trades.  Accordingly,  the  task  of  criticising  it  was 
tossed  to  the  fools.  In  the  newspaper  offices  any 
reporter  was  considered  good  enough  to  "do  "a  new 
play.  The  only  doubt  was  whether  he  were  not  too 
good,  whether  he  had  not  better  be  kept  in  on  the 
chance  of  a  fire  or  a  murder  or  some  other  event  of 
real  import.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  eighties 
a  strange  thing  happened.  English  drama  began  to 
struggle  in  the  slough.  Crying  aloud  for  help,  it 
struggled,  slowly  and  painfully,  towards  hard  dry 
ground.  It  has  now,  for  some  time,  been  out  of  the 
slough.  It  has  been  making  honourable  efforts  to 
purge  itself  of  the  mire  that  cakes  it — efforts  great 
enough  to  conciliate  quite  intelligent  and  artistic 
persons  who  would  not,  previously,  have  touched 
it  with  a  barge-pole.  At  first  there  were  but  one  or 
two  of  these  tardy  good  Samaritans  ;  but  their  number 
has  multiplied  apace.  Now  even  the  editors  of  the 
daily  papers — some  of  them,  at  any  rate — have  so  far 
moved  with  the  times  (and  with  the  "  Times ")  that 
they  prefer  to  have  their  dramatic  criticism  done  well. 
Like  the  editors  of  weekly  papers,  they  seek  a  man  of 
real  ability,  a  man  who  can  observe,  and  think,  and  feel, 
and  perhaps  write.  But,  of  course,  this  kind  of  man 
is  not  going  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  dramatic 
criticism.  He  has  other  stakes  in  life  or  in  art,  and 
it  would  not  pay  him  to  withdraw  them.  Thus,  if  one 
analysed  a  list  of  the  intelligent  dramatic  critics  (and 
this  would  be  a  fairly  exhaustive  list,  since  almost  all 
the  duffers  have  died  out),  one  would  find  two  civil 
servants,  a  barrister  in  good  practice,  two  poets,  an 


essayist,  a  political  secretary,  a  caricaturist,  the  editor 
of  a  monthly  review,  several  men  whose  main  business 
is  in  reviewing  books,  and  other  men  in  various  other 
callings.    Indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  is 
merely  a  dramatic  critic.    There  are  only  two  whom 
one  would  describe  as  being  primarily  dramatic  critics. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  the  men  who  write  about 
plays  regard  the  work  as  a  mere  parergon.  They 
are  in  the  theatre,  but   not  of  it.     They  treat  it 
seriously  enough,   but  it  is  for  them  only  a  small 
thing  in  their  lives.    Now,  for  the  average  dramatic 
critic  of  the  'seventies  the  theatre  was  by  no  means  a 
small  thing.    For  him  it  was  the  predominant  factor  in 
his  life.    A  man  of  no  account,  with  merely  the  knack 
of  reeling  out  ungrammatical  copy,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  task  of  writing  about  the  theatre  gave  him 
an  actual  importance  in   one  sphere — the  theatrical 
sphere.    He  found  that  mimes  made  up  to  him,  and 
he   blushingly   cultivated   the   society  of    these  the 
only  people  who  did  not  ignore  him.    He  found  them 
willing  even  to  pay  him,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  ' 
favours  received — him  who  had  never,  in  his  most 
sanguine  hour,  dreamed  of  being  able  to  confer  the 
smallest  favour  on  any  human  being.    He  found  that 
he  could  make  money  through  plays  which  could  never  1 
be  acted,  if  he  offered  them  to  the  right  managers.  The 
poor  fellow's  head  was  turned.    And  he  became  a 
scamp — he  whom  Nature  had  intended  to  be  only  a 
fool.  .j 
The  modern  dramatic  critics  are  immune  from  moral  ! 
danger  because  they  have,  as  I  said,  greater  interests  ', 
outside  the  theatre  than  inside  it.  They  do  not  cultivate  ' 
the  society  of  mimes  and  managers  :  their  ways  are  far  'i 
aloof.  Of  course  they  do,  now  and  again,  in  the  chances  ^ 
of  social   intercourse,  meet   mimes  and   managers,  j 
And,   being   human,   they   cannot  but  be    affected  s, 
in  favour  of  persons  who  behave  agreeably  to  them. 
But  their  heads  are  not  turned,  their  integrity  is  not  '■■ 
undermined,  for  they  are  already  accustomed  to  being 
treated  agreeably.    They  may  alter  the  manner,  but  < 
they  do  not  alter  the  matter,   of  their  future  criti-  * 
cisms    of  a    mime   or   manager  whom   they    have  j 
met.    They  have  too  much   respect  for  their  work,  i 
and    too    much   care    for   their  reputations,   to    let  i 
themselves  be  really  "got   at"  through  sentiment.  ; 
Of  course,  if  one  of  them  happens  to  write  a  play,  and 
that  play  is  accepted  by  a  manager,  he  does  feel  un- 
willing to  attack  other  plays  produced  by  that  manager. 
But  then,  if  his  play  is  a  success,  he  instantly  retires 
from  dramatic  criticism  and  devotes  himself  to  drama- 
turgy.    If  his  play  is  a  failure,  his   aforesaid  self- 
respect  and  caution  save  him  from  doing  wrong.  He 
is  so  afraid  of  being  deceived  by  his  gratitude,  and  of 
being  thought  venal,  that  he  errs  invariably  on  the 
side  of  harshness  whenever  he  criticises  his  champion's 
other  productions.  .  .  .  But  all  this  is  well  known  in 
London..    I  find  myself,  after  all,  addressing  the  pro- 
vinces.   They  mayn't  believe  me,  but  I  do  assure  them 
that  we  dramatic  critics  are,  like  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  a  very  fine  body  of  men.  Max. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  NORWICH  UNION. 

THE  report  of  the  valuation  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Life  Insurance  Society  up  to  30  June  of  last  year 
was  one  of  the  most  surprising  events  of  a  year  which 
was  notable  in  many  ways  in  connexion  with  insurance 
matters.  It  was  well  known  that  the  society  had  been 
doing  well  for  many  years  past  but  few  people  outside 
the  office  realised  how  successfully  the  business  had 
been  managed.  The  announcement  that  the  reserves 
had  been  put  on  a  2\  per  cent,  basis  and  that  at  the 
same  time  the  rate  ot  bonus  had  been  increased  came 
as  a  welcome  surprise,  at  a  time  when  most  offices 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  previous  rate  of  bonus 
even  without  setting  aside  new  sources  of  surplus  for 
strengthening  the  reserves. 

The  annual  report  for  1901  cannot  make  any  such 
startling  announcement  as  the  report  on  the  quin- 
quennial valuation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an 
annual  report  is  so  much  less  important  than  the  quin- 
quennial stocktaking  technically  called  a  valuation. 
But  for  an  annual  report  the  latest  publication  of  the* 
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Norwich  Union  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  progress  it 
exhibits  and  the  success  it  reveals. 

It  is  our  very  definite  conviction  that  magnitude  and 
merit  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  one  another  in 
insurance  matters,  and  that  more  often  than  not  mag- 
nitude is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  merit  ;  the  Norwich 
Union,  however,  is  conspicuous  for  reconciling  the  two, 
and  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  other  instance  on  record 
of  such  rapid  growth  being  accompanied  by  such  still 
more  rapid  improvement  in  financial  strength.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  new  policies  were  issued,  assuring 
^^2,721,617  ;  three  years  ago  the  new  assurances 
were  more  than  _5^i,ooo,oco  below  this  amount;  nine 
years  ago  they  were  much  less  than  half  this  amount  ; 
and  twelve  years  ago  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  sum  for 
which  policies  were  issued  in  1901.  Normally  we  should 
expect  that  such  a  result  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
extravagant  expenditure,  but  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
shows  that  the  commission  and  expenses  of  the  new 
business  amounted  to  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  new 
premiums,  and  on  old  business  to  less  than  6  per  cent, 
of  renewal  premiums.  The  average  expenditure  of 
British  offices  is  80  per  cent,  of  new  premiums,  and 
8  per  cent,  of  renewals,  to  which  ought  to  be  added 
the  proportion  of  the  premiums  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  shareholders.  This  occasionally 
amounts  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
premiums,  and  is  frequently  as  much  as  5  per  cent., 
so  that  the  economy  of  the  Norwich  Union  expense 
ratio  is  much  greater  than  it  really  appears. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  existing  policy-holders  the 
advantage  of  new  business  is  that  it  introduces  lives 
which  in  consequence  of  recent  medical  examination 
are  exceptionally  good  and  consequently  tell  favourably 
upon  the  mortality  experience  of  the  office.  That  the 
mortality  of  the  Norwich  Union  is  favourable  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  actual  claims  by  death  were  ^^50,000 
less  than  the  amount  expected  and  provided  for.  This 
favourable  effect  of  new  business  is  easily  and  too  fre- 
quently counterbalanced  by  heavy  expenditure  incurred 
in  obtaining  proposals  ;  but  the  Norwich  Union  by  a 
combination  of  energy  and  economy  has  acquired  the 
benefits  of  select  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tages of  a  rigid  economy. 

The  management  of  the  investments  has  been  no  less 
successful.  Excluding  profits  on  investments,  which 
exceed  ^50,000,  the  net  return  on  the  funds,  after 
deducting  income  tax,  was  js.   iid.  per  cent., 

showing  an  annual  contribution  to  surplus  of  more  than 
1^  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  These  are  features 
which  point  to  the  maintenance  of  the  increased  rate  of 
bonus  recently  declared  ;  perhaps  point  to  an  even  larger 
bonus  than  the  good  result  published  last  year. 

When  a  large  new  business  is  obtained  to  the  advan- 
tage of  existing  policy-holders,  there  is  another  very 
satisfactory  feature  which  may  well  be  referred  to.  It 
is  only  too  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  policies 
which  are  taken  are  issued  by  inferior  offices  which 
obtain  their  business  by  extravagant  and  disastrous 
expenditure,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  large  numbers  of 
people  make  investments  in  assurance  to  much  less 
advantage  than  they  might  were  they  properly  advised 
upon  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  source  of 
unmitigated  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  new  policy- 
holders joining  the  Norwich  Union,  for  while  it  is  an 
office  conspicuous  for  magnitude,  and  for  almost  un- 
paralleled growth,  it  is  still  m.ore  conspicuous  for  solid 
merit,  for  fine  bonus  results,  for  exceptional  financial 
strength,  and  for  brilliant  prospects  for  the  future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  HOUSING. 
I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

II  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  30  May,  1902, 
Sir, — The  administration  of  the  Pounds  of  the  Savings 
Banks  and  the  question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  are  at  present  respectively  under  consider- 
ation by  Parliamentary  Committees.  It  seems  therefore 


opportune  to  call  attention  to  a  point  of  contact  between 
these  two  important  subjects,  in  continuation  of  some 
remarks  I  made  a  few  years  back  in  pleading  for  a 
review  of  the  arrangements  and  rate  of  interest  of 
savings  banks. 

Expert  opinion  and  common  sense  will  probably 
coincide  in  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  income  on 
the  investments  of  deposits  in  Post  Office  and  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  1903  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  Consols  by  |  per  cent. ,  (estimated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  14th  Feb- 
ruary at  ;^258,ooo  per  annum,)  cannot  be  materially 
reduced  by  any  suitable  extension  of  the  scope  of 
investments. 

Even  if  the  principle  of  such  an  extension  is 
accepted,  it  can,  of  course,  only  be  safely  applied  to  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  deposits.  Also  I 
take  it  that  no  securities  would  be  acknowledged  by 
Parliament  as  admissible  for  investment  of  deposits 
unless  at  least  their  issue — apart  from  other  guarantees — • 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament,  or 
of  a  Government  department  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment. Personally,  I  regard  as  illusory  the  prospect  of 
materially  increasing  the  income  of  the  Savings  banks 
from  investments  by  any  suitable  extension  of  the  scope 
of  investment.  Probably  in  normal  times,  the  mere 
notification  of  the  selection  of  a  nev/  class  of  securities 
for  investment  would  raise  the  price  of  such  securities 
to  a  level  that  would  almost  annul  the  contemplated 
gain  of  income  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  Consols. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hypothetical  gain  even  of  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum  must  represent  some  undesirable  attri- 
bute that  does  not  attach  to  Government  stocks,  e.g.  an 
increase  of  insecurity  or  unmarketability  reflected  in 
the  extra  yield.  The  country  would  have  to  stand  the 
racket  of  this  extra  risk,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
suggested  gain  should,  in  any  case,  belong  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  to 
protect  it  from  the  risk  inherent  in  any  system  of 
Savings  banks. 

I  submit  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  by 
the  mass  of  taxpayers  to  the  thrift  of  depositors  in 
Savings  banks  if  the  latter  are  paid  just  the  same 
interest  as  is  yielded  by  the  National  stock — after 
deducting  the  cost  of  administration— and  with  a 
guarantee  to  depositors  that  the  rate  credited  to  them 
shall  never  fall  below  a  specified  figure,  and  with  of 
course,  as  at  present,  the  absolute  unqualified  guarantee 
by  the  whole  credit  and  the  entire  resources  of  the 
realm  for  the  full  repayment  of  the  capital  of  depositors 
in  cash.  Whether  Consols  stand  at  110  or  at  95,  the 
depositor,  as  an  encouragement  to  save,  is  guaranteed 
by  the  country  from  all  loss  whether  arising  from 
fiuctuations  of  the  national  credit  or  from  any  other 
cause. 

If  a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  desired  than  the  rate  of 
the  savings  banks,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
facility  of  accumulative  Government  and  municipal 
stocks  is  always  open.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  8,328  accounts 
with  a  capital  of  ;2{^  1,707, 136,  to  which  that  accumula- 
tive facility  has  been  applied  since  I  first  proposed  it  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Tunes  "  in  1890,  is  probably  due  to 
the  somewhat  heavy  stamp  imposed  on  Powers  of 
Attorney  for  transfers  of  small  amounts  of  stock. 

But  though  I  would  urge  that  depositors  in  Savings 
banks  are  sufficiently  helped  by  the  immunity  granted 
to  them  from  all  fluctuations  of  their  capital,  and  by  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  interest  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Consols,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  wise  and  perfectly- 
safe  to  assign  in  our  country,  as  in  Belgium,  and  I 
believe  in  France,  a  small  fixed  percentage  of  the  funds 
of  Savings  banks  to  help  forward  another  form  of  thrift. 
I  think  the  investment  of  savings  in  Loan  and  Building 
societies,  organised  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cheap  sanitary  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  could  be  usefully  and  safely  assisted  in  England 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  system  enacted  by  the  Belgian 
lawof  i88g  and  the  supplementary  Royal  Decree  of  1891. 
In  short,  I  hope  the  Select  Committee  charged  with  a 
review  of  the  arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
the  British  Savings  Banks  will  not  separate  without 
obtaining  from  some  department  of  the  Government  a 
detailed  report  on  the  working  of  that  system,  under 
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which,  through  intermediary  Loan  and  Building  societies 
constituted  under  the  above-mentioned  laws,  advances 
are  made,  at  very  low  rates,  in  aid  of  "Habitations 
Ouvrieres  "  or  to  use  the  more  appropriate  term  now 
in  vogue,  "  Habitations  a  bon  march^  ". 

If  I  am  not  unduly  encroaching  upon  your  space,  I 
would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  describe,  in  a  second 
letter,  some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Belgian 
system  to  assist  the  cheap  sanitary  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Via  Ferdinando  Bartolommei,  Florence, 

I  May,  1902, 

Sir, — You  mildly  head  your  review  of  the  third 
volume  of  Professor  Cheyne's  "  Encyclopfedia  Biblica" 
"  Revolutionary  Biblical  Criticism  ".  Does  the  work  in 
question  represent  the  higher  criticism  of  to-day,  or  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  The 
movement  seems  to  be  outrunning  itself.  Where  is 
the  sober  judgment,  the  weighty  argument,  the  open 
mind,  the  balanced  thought  that  one  naturally  looks  for 
in  the  treatment  of  such  themes?  To  be  constantly 
told  that  passage  after  passage,  statement  after  state- 
ment, "  must  be  set  aside  "  without  reason  assigned — 
that  this  is  "  evidently  legendary  "and  that  "a  palpable 
interpolation  " — on  no  better  ground  than  that  it  con- 
flicts with  the  writer's  personal  conceptions,  scarcely 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  men,  or 
adds  to  the  authority  of  the  critic.  In  the  "  Encyclo- 
pjEdia  Biblica  "  Professor  Cheyne  quotes  with  approval 
the  theory  that  Abraham  was  not  an  historical 
person,  but  an  ideal  type  of  character  around  which 
legends  grew.  He  has  since  come  across  Winckler, 
and  is  now  more  than  half  convinced  that  the  patriarch 
was  a  lunar  myth  ;  personified  moonshine,  if  one  may 
put  it  so.  It  seems  hard  to  drive  it  into  people's  heads 
that,  in  view  of  the  stupendous  aeons  now  opening  up 
to  our  backward  gaze,  during  which  races  of  human 
beings  like  ourselves  have  succeeded  each  other  upon 
the  globe,  Abraham,  the  contemporary  of  Amraphel 
whose  private  correspondence  we  have  read,  was  com- 
paratively a  modern. 

But  this  is  relatively  unimportant ;  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  do  not  teach  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  But 
they  and  the  Creeds  do  teach  the  divinity  and  the  virgin- 
birth  of  Christ.  The  article  "Jesus",  however,  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Cheyne,  says  not  a  word  about  his 
divinity,  but  treats  Him  simply  and  solely  as  a  prophet 
and  religious  teacher;  the  articles  "Mary"  and 
"  Nativity  "  are  devoted  to  disproving  the  partheno- 
genesis ;  and  in  the  article  "Joseph  "  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth  is  referred  to  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  while  the 
gospel  narratives  of  the  Nativity  are  dismissed  as 
"  edifying  tales  ". 

Happily,  a  man  may  believe  what  seems  true  to  him 
without  bringing  himself  into  contact  with  the  law. 
But  he  cannot  hold  a  belief  at  variance  with  the  Church 
in  which  he  is  an  office-bearer  and  retain  his  integrity 
before  the  world.  What  would  be  thought  of  an  official 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  who  should  champion  the 
rights  of  landlords  and  devote  himself  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  Unionism?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  Professor  Cheyne  justifies  to  his  own  satisfaction 
— and  that  of  his  Bishop — his  continued  position  in  the 
Church  of  England  while  publicly  denying  the  very 
doctrines  on  which  the  Church  of  England  rests. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 

EDUCATION  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Vicarage,  Egham,  10  May,  1902. 
Sir,— The  Church  has  gained   a   pyrrhic  victory, 
pregnant  with  serioUs  consequences. 

(i)  Whatever  the  decision  of  the  immediate  com- 
mittee may  be  about  the  proportion  of  managers,  the 


inevitable  principle  will  re-affirm  itself,  that  representa- 
tion and  the  majority  of  the  managers,  the  representa- 
tives not  of  the  payees  but  the  payers,  the  public,  must 
be  in  proportion  to  contribution.  Consequently  the 
object  of  the  game  is  lost  for  it  is  in  the  composition 
of  the  management  that  the  character  of  a  teaching  in- 
stitution whether  denominational  or  otherwise  exists. 

(2)  It  drives  an  additional  nail  into  the  coffin  of 
the  Church  establishment.  The  Church  with  all  its 
divisions  and  even  irregularities  is  still  a  popular 
institution  in  the  country.  It  (the  country)  has  met 
with  a  growl,  but  on  the  whole  with  good  humour, 
the  voluntary  aid  grant  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  us  the  clergy,  good-humouredly  pitying  our  shabby 
gentility  when  so  many  of  them  have  brothers  and  sons 
whose  ambition  is  to  belong  to  us.  But  when  the 
Church  takes  the  responsibility  of  the  inevitable 
increase  of  the  school  rates,  she  makes  herself  the 
catspaw  of  the  secular  educationist,  taking  the  un- 
popularity of  the  impost  which  should  fairly  belong  to 
him,  while  in  due  course  she  misses  her  denominational 
object  (vide  consequence  No.  i).  The  infuriated  county 
ratepayers  to  whom  she  is  now  no  object  of  dislike  and 
to  many  of  whom  she  is  an  object  of  love,  will  be  turned 
into  bitter  Liberationists.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
were  allowed  to  muddle  on  as  we  have  done.  In  spite 
of  the  "  intolerable  strain  ",  we  should  have  been  able 
to  have  dragged  on  our  poor  existence  as  voluntary 
schools.  Under  the  present  coup  d'dtat,  the  immediate 
gainers  will  be  the  voluntary  subscribers  who  will  be 
glad  to  be  released  and  then  in  due  course  the  unde- 
nominationalists,  who  as  certain  as  fate  will  be  the 
residuary  legatees.  It  is  not  English  law  but  human 
nature,  "the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender". 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Trevor  Nicholson. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton,  3  June,  1902. 

Sir,— I  think  your  criticism  of  "  Stalky  &  Co."  too 
severe,  viz.  that  "  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  English 
boys  had  sunk  to  its  level  ".  In  this  book  Kipling  airtis 
(as  he  always  does)  at  painting  a  true  picture,  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Grundy  allows  in  our  favoured  land.  If  "Tom 
Brown"  had  thought  only  of  truth,  his  book  would 
have  had  no  great  sale  and  he  might  never  have  sat  on 
the  bench  or  written  M.P.  after  his  name.  If  Walter 
Scott  had  told  the  truth,  his  income  would  never  have 
reached  ^15,000  a  year,  or  anything  like  it. 

The  one  writer  puffs  the  English  public-school 
system  ;  the  other  might  have  signed  himself  "  laudator 
temporis  acti  ". 

If  Kipling  has  chosen  a  course  against  his  own 
interest,  let  him  have  the  credit  which  he  deserves. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Mary  Hay. 

[Let  him  indeed  have  any  credit  he  deserves,  but  we 
never  heard  that  Mr.  Kipling's  interest,  to  judge  by  the 
popular  success  of  his  writings,  had  very  severely 
suffered.  Mr.  Kipling  may  have  "  aimed  at  painting 
a  true  picture  "  :  he  painted  a  false  one. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  SNOW  LEOPARD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  ^Review. 

Dehra  Dun,  15  May,  igoi!. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  on  the  snow  leopard  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  26  April  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  this  animal  is  "very  rare,  extremely 
beautiful  and  gentle  withal "  ;  and  you  suggest  that 
because  he  is  gentle  he  is  also  harmless.  The  amount 
of  harm  that  any  animal  can  do  does  not  depend  upon 
his  ferocity,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  villagers 
in  the  Himalayan  mountains  could  tell  you  many  a 
sorrowful  tale  of  the  damage  wrought  among  sheep 
and  goats  by  this  gentle  creature.    His  beauty  is,  of 
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course,  beyond  question  ;  his  rarity  is  not.  In  England 
he  is  naturally  accounted  rare  because  he  is  never  seen. 
Very  few  specimens  have  ever  been  imported  to  Europe 
alive  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  constitution  will  not 
stand  the  journey  ;  but  I  have  the  following  cogent 
reason  for  assuming  that  in  his  native  haunts  he  must 
be  positively  common.  When  the  equipment  of  the 
Imperial  Cadet  Corps  was  first  designed — in  November 
last — inquiries  were  made  from  three  dealers  in  the 
hills  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  twenty  skins. 
Within  a  week  I  was  offered  ninety-seven  ready  cured 
skins  at  an  average  price  of  about  three  guineas  a 
piece. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  Watson,  Major. 
Commandant  Imperial  Cadet  Corps. 


RAZORBILL  OR  FULMAR? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

At  Sea,  Lat.  60°  10'  N. ;  Long.  6°  30'  W. 

3  June,  1902. 

Sir, — Mr.  Edmund  Selous  seems  unduly  excited 
because  I,  a  mere  Stormy  Petrel,  do  not  recognise  as 
the  breeding  note  of  my  big  cousin  the  Fulmar  Petrel 
the  "rolling  rumbling  volume  of  sound,  so  rough  and 
deep,  yet  so  full,  grand  and  sonorous,  that  it  seems  as 
though  the  very  cliffs  were  speaking  "  ! 

Thanks  however  to  him  I  now  know  that  the 
guillemot  only  utters  a  guttural  "hie"  or  "  gik "  or 
some  such  sound  whereas  it  is  the  razorbill  or  murre 
whose  murmuring  I  have  so  often  heard  and  whose 
call  he  likens  to  "  a  base  chord  of  a  violoncello  ". 

But  if  one  razorbill  can  make  such  a  sound,  surely  a 
thousand  might  make  one  almost  as  loud  as  "  the  roll 
and  swell  of  an  organ".  As  regards  "  field  natural- 
ists "  and  such  like  "  authorities  "  whom  Mr.  Selous  so 
justly  despises,  I  have  met  many  of  these  horrid  prying 
creatures,  who,  although  he  may  scarcely  credit  me, 
also  had  eyes  and  ears  and  field-glasses  ;  in  fact,  just 
like  him  :  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  neither  they 
nor  I  have  seen  any  fulmars  nesting  so  far  south  as 
the  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  I  casually 
alluded  to. 

But  it  is  no  question,  as  Mr.  Selous  suggests,  of  "  a 
stray  pair  or  two  From  his  most  enthralling  account 
of  the  extraordinary  "  rolling  rumbling  volume  of 
sound"  emitted  by  the  fulmar,  I  naturally  imagined 
he  must  have  heard  a  full  chorus  of  birds,  for  surely  no 
single  bird's  note,  fulmar  or  what-not,  could  dominate 
"like  that  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe  the  thunder  " 
the  "vociferous  shrieking  chorus",  the  "constant 
clang  and  scream  "  of  the  myriads  of  sea-birds,  let 
alone  "  the  deep  sombrous  bass  of  the  waves  ". 

So  long  as  Mr.  Selous  continues  to  describe  my  big 
cousin  as  "  half  angel  and  half  bird  "  with  "  paper- 
knifey  wings  "  or  quotes  Gilbertian  rhymes  as  his 
guiding  principles  in  the  study  of  ornithology,  he  need 
feel  no  alarm  lest  he  should  fall  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
common  "authority"  on  birds  and  bird-life. 

I  called  in  at  Foula  yesterday  on  my  return  from  a 
sea-trip  to  Rockall  and  told  the  sea-birds  there  all  the 
beautiful  things  Mr.  Selous  had  written  about  them 
and  their  courtships  and  how  he  had  pryed  upon  them 
when  they  were  love-making,  which  latter,  Sir,  I  venture 
to  think  was  not  quite  nice  on  his  part.  When  I  told 
my  big  cousin  about  his  vocal  powers,  I  can  assure  you 
he  gave  quite  "a  quiver,  if  I  may  use  so  gross  a  term 
for  so  delicate  a  motion  "  followed  by — not  a  pint  of 
fish-oil— (as  the  stupid  "  authorities  "  will  tell  you  is 
the  habit  of  us  petrels  when  we  feel  a  bit  upset)  but  by 
"  a  distinct  gruff  laugh,  or  almost  laugh  of  Ho,  ho,  ho, 
— Hoo,  hoo  hoo ",  which  elicited  some  very  natural 
murmurings  from  the  razorbills  at  his  levity.  Then 
followed  a  silence,  broken  only  by  a  vulgar  guillemot 
on  an  adjacent  ledge  ejaculating  a  somewhat  inebriate 
"  hie  "  !  1  ihink  he  was  laughing. 

But  I  feel  there  is  a  horrid  storm  brewing  in  the 
Shetlands  so  I  must  be  off  to  see  and  hear  the  fun 
there.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Stormy  Petrel. 


REVIEWS. 

MOLll^RE. 

"  Le   Misanthrope."     By  J.  B.  Moliere.     London  : 

Dent.    igo2.    \s.  6d.  net. 
"The    Plays     of    Moliere."      Volume  containing 

"  Tartuffe  ",  "  Don  Juan  ",  and  "  Love's  the  Best 

Doctor  ",  with  a  translation  by  A.  R.  Waller. 

London  :  Grant  Richards.    1902.    3^.  6el. 

M0LI£RE  is  widely  k  nown  as  the  inventor  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the  greatest 
scoundrel  to  be  found  in  fiction  or  drama.  Yet  we 
doubt  whether  he  is  widely  read  in  this  country  to-day. 
He  belongs  to  a  long-past  period  and  deals  with  a 
forgotten  subject-matter,  with  manners,  sentiments, 
beliefs  and  ideals  that  are  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne  ;  he 
is  purely  French ;  and  he  is  nearly  untranslateable. 
Although  Shakespeare  was  dead  before  he  was  born, 
Shakespeare  stands  much  nearer  to  us  moderns  than 
the  comparatively  modern  Moliere.  Shakespeare  so 
handled  his  matter  that  it  became  virtually  the  product 
of  his  own  imagination  and  ceased  to  belong  to  any 
particular  period.  Moliere  tied  himself  to  his  own  age 
hy  his  treatment  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  learn  to  understand  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  from  reading  either  Moliere  or  other  authors. 
But  the  average  reader  dislikes  the  trouble  of  learning 
to  understand  anything,  and  especially,  it  may  be 
remarked,  anything  French  or  anything  old.  So  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  while  most  people  have  read, 
or  pretend  to  have  read,  Shakespeare,  few  pretend 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Moliere.  Whether 
the  appearance  of  two  editions  of  his  plays  at  the 
same  time  means  that  there  is  a  real  revival  of 
interest  in  him,  or  whether  it  really  means  that  the 
publishers,  having  republished  nearly  everything  else 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  have  been  driven  to  keep 
things  going  by  republishing  Moliere,  we  cannot  say. 
Anyhow,  here  are  Messrs.  Dent  with  a  beautiful  little 
edition  of  "  Le  Misanthrope "  in  French,  small,  neat, 
handy  ;  and  here  is  Mr.  Grant  Richards  with  his 
edition— three  plays  in  the  first  volume — larger,  not 
badly  printed,  but  cumbrous,  and  containing  face  to 
face  with  each  page  of  the  original  a  translation  for 
which  we  can  see  no  use  whatever.  As  a  crib  it  is 
useless  :  it  is  far  too  free  ;  for  acting  purposes  the 
dialogue  lacks  nerve,  piquancy,  colour.  All  the  wit 
has  evaporated.  However,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies  in  these  times;  and,  after  all,  no  one  is 
compelled  to  read  Mr.  Waller's  translation. 

Even  the  English  mind  of  this  period  will  find  infinite 
enjoyment  in  the  task  of  reading  Moliere  if  only  it  will 
take  a  little  trouble.  That  Moliere  is  one  of  the  com- 
manding figures  in  the  history  of  drama  goes  without 
saying  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  equally 
true  ;  and  it  is  truest  of  all  that  he  was  a  consummate 
artist,  a  most  cunning  master  of  the  technique  of  his 
trade.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  situations  in  his 
finest  work  everything  is  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of 
finish  beside  which  every  dramatist  in  the  world  appears 
a  little  slovenly.  How  he  developed  that  technique  no 
man  can  say.  We  can  see  where  he  began — with  the 
Italian  farces  and  farcical-comedies  which  had  very 
little  more  plot  than  that  of  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  ; 
we  see  where  he  arrived — at  "  Tartuffe  ",  "  Le 
Misanthrope  ",  the  "  Festin  de  Pierre  "  ;  but  the  transi- 
tion was  a  long  time  in  coming,  and  it  came  at  last 
with  startling  abruptness.  This  only  is  certain,  that  he 
had  a  passion  for  the  stage  and  the  stage-play  as  ends 
in  themselves  which,  for  instance,  Shakespeare  never 
had.  Shakespeare  made  his  fortune  and  retired,  seem- 
ing to  loathe  himself  for  ever  having  exhibited  himself 
to  the  common  gaze.  Moliere  acted  all  his  life  and 
died  in  harness.  He  was  only  a  youngster  when, 
leaving  the  respectable  path  his  father  had  laid  ready 
for  him,  he  went  off  and  got  into  debt  and  into  gaol  by 
establishing  a  theatre  of  his  own.  And  what  a  theatre 
it  must  have  been,  the  theatre  of  the  Grand  Monarch's 
time  and  just  before  ;  and  what  courage  or  passion 
must  have  been  in  the  man  who  became  an  actor  when 
to  be  an  actor  meant  to  be  scorned,  to  be  regarded  as 
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little  or  no  better  than  a  vagrant  or  a  prostitute  ! 
Vagrant  indeed  Moliere  was  for  many  years  :  he  went 
over  the  country  with  his  troupe,  giving  his  perform- 
ances in  towns  and  villages,  for  all  the  world  like 
the  wretched  cabotins  who  may  be  found  in  any  French 
wayside  estaminet  to-day.  He  had  twelve  years  of 
that  life  before  he  dared,  or  found  an  opportunity,  to 
start  again  in  Paris.  But,  again,  when  he  did  start 
there,  what  a  Paris  !  A  Paris  of  slums,  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  Courts  that  has  existed,  a  Paris  with  a 
few  rich  on  the  one  hand — and  that  the  upper  hand — 
and  of  thousands  of  the  miserable  poor  on  the  other. 
The  thoroughly  demoralised  and  diseased  state  of 
society  at  the  time  is  almost  inconceivable.  Women 
gained  and  spent  millions  by  securing  performances  of 
the  Black  mass,  and  by  selling  poisons  which  enabled 
the  husband  to  put  his  wife  out  of  the  way,  silently  but 
effectually,  or  enabled  the  wife  to  do  the  same  by  her 
husband.  In  truth  the  quotations  from  State  papers 
in  that  astounding-  book,  "The  Drama  of  Poisons", 
show  that  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  no  occasion  at 
all,  society  people  calmly  took  each  other's  lives  :  it 
might  be  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  new  lover,  to  gain 
an  estate,  to  gratify  a  grudge  ;  but  it  was  all  the  same  : 
the  poisons  were  to  be  had  for  the  money,  and  all  Paris 
knew  it.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  society,  and  spurred 
by  his  anger  against  his  own  wife,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Moliire  grew  bitter  and  gave  the  world  "  Tartuffe  " 
and  the  "  Misanthrope  ". 

Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  until  recent  times  the 
world  would  not  allow  artists,  be  they  humourist,  painter, 
dramatist,  to  exist  on  their  own  account,  as  they 
actually  were.  Excuses  had  to  be  made  for  them  :  the 
world's  conscience  did  make  Hogarths  of  them  all.  We 
have  a  more  or  less  vague  remembrance  of  a  Life  of 
Moliere  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  someone  else 
many  years  ago,  and  throughout  that  Life  Moliere  is  not 
judged  as  a  craftsman  but  as  a  man  who  upheld  or  did 
not  uphold  certain  conventional  codes  of  morality. 
Elsewhere  he  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  men  who 
"chastised  the  age".  We  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  Moliere  ever  acquiesced  in  this  view  of  himself  and 
his  work ;  yet  during  some  hundreds  of  years  poor 
devils  of  poets,  painters,  even  actors,  were  everlastingly 
driven  to  conciliate  the  Puritan  spirit  by  pretending  to 
protect  morality — to  encourage  the  right  and  damn  the 
bad.  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  last  century 
Southey  upbraided  Charles  Lamb  because  his  (Lamb's) 
works  did  not  make  for  the  good  of  religion  and 
morality.  It  is  not  to  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  what- 
ever Moli^re's  private  feelings  may  have  been,  to  what- 
ever degree  those  feelings  found  expression  in  his  plays, 
he  never  dreamed  of  whipping  or  reforming  the  age. 
The  artist  must  work  in  the  material  at  hand  ;  and  that 
was  all  Moliere  did.  The  atmosphere  of  the  plays  is 
affected  by  the  causes  we  have  mentioned  ;  his  personal 
griefs  and  indignation  may  have  modified  his  choice  of 
material  ;  but  the  material  once  chosen  he  worked  at 
it  as  if  there  were  no  outside  world,  simply  using  up  the 
stuff  as  his  artist's  soul  dictated.  When  he  selected 
and  re-created  Tartuffe  the  Hypocrite  he  was  much  too 
old,  much  too  wise  a  man  of  the  world,  to  dream  of 
reforming  the  world  by  holding  so  unpleasant  a  mirror 
up  to  nature.  Had  he  thought  of  doing  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  dealt  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  minor 
folk  who  nowadays  write  novels  with  a  purpose.  Instead 
of  doing  so  he  made  Tartuffe  so  amusing  that  when 
that  gentleman  turns  out  to  be  a  thorough  blackguard 
we  are  rather  sorry.  It  is  like  the  ignominious  exit 
of  Mr.  Wegg,  like  the  end  of  Mr.  Pecksniff ;  though 
both  Wegg  and  Pecksniff  are  done  with  far  greater 
venom  than  Moliere  ever  showed.  From  the  squalor  and 
dirt  of  black  Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  took  what 
he  could  to  treat  with  his  own  peculiar  satirical  humour, 
or  as  in  the  "Misanthrope"  to  shape  into  tragedy; 
and,  his  task  achieved,  it  is  quite  certain  he  left  the 
alteration  of  the  social  life  ot  the  day  to  those  who 
thought  they  could  effect  it.  He  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
abolish  the  Jourdains,  and  in  his  plays  there  is  not  a  hint 
to  show  that  he  ever  thought  himself  capable  of  abolish- 
ing the  Tartuffes.  Even  the  famous  preface  says 
nothing  in  particular.  It  is  as  a  dramatist  of  nearly 
incomparable  wit  that  Moliere  must  be  judged,  a 
dramatist   of  wit  and   of  a   certain  acid  quality  of 


humour.  Moliere  was,  Boileau  says,  a  man  "natur- 
ally of  cold  and  reserved  manners".  Here  is  an 
instructive  comparison  or  contrast  to  be  made  with 
Shakespeare,  the  man  of  "  a  smooth  and  pleasant  wit  ". 
We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  precisely  what 
humour  is,  but  we  all  know  very  well.  The  incon- 
gruous acts,  absurdities  and  sins  of  our  neighbours 
somehow  have  the  power  to  make  us  laugh,  and 
when  a  man  (or,  for  that  matter,  a  woman)  has  the  gift 
of  searching  out  these  incongruities,  sins  and  absurdi- 
ties and  of  setting  them  before  us  as  they  see  them  so 
as  to  make  us  laugh,  we  at  once  perceive  the  humourist. 
Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes  and  Moliere  are 
amongst  the  giant  humourists  of  modern  Europe.  But 
— to  keep  to  Shakespeare  and  Moliiire — there  is  an 
enormous  difference  either  in  the  quality  of  the  humour 
or  in  the  mode  of  expressing  it.  Shakespeare  rarely 
became  bitter.  He  could  be  bitter  in  his  sadder 
moments,  as  for  example  when  he  wrote  the  sonnet 
"Tired  of  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry",  or  when 
he  wrote  "  Lear ".  But  as  a  rule  the  sweetness  and 
love  of  love  and  love  of  humanity  in  him  prevailed  and 
he  let  his  comic  characters  come  on  and  crack  their 
immortal  jokes  without  saying  anything  nasty.  Not 
so  Moliere.  He  did  not  view  the  world  with  a  calm 
smiling  eye  ;  frequently  in  his  laughter  there  is  a  harsh 
note — a  note  not  altogether  harsh,  but  one  with  a 
touch  of  harshness  in  it.  He  was  made  that  way,  and 
that  is  all  to  be  said  about  it.  He  saw  everything  ; 
and  whether,  as  we  suppose,  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
greatest  comedies  he  was  disgusted  with  the  life 
around  him  and  worried  by  his  domestic  troubles,  or 
whether  he  was  subject  to  one  of  those  strange  changes 
that  come  to  every  man  at  some  time  or  another  of  his 
life,  or  whether,  again,  the  two  causes  worked  together, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  acid 
in  "Tartuffe",  "Don  Juan"  and  most  of  all  in  the 
"Misanthrope".  In  this  last,  in  fact,  the  acid  flows 
everywhere  and  from  everyone's  mouth,  and  the 
humour  is  a  little  difficult  to  find.  But  if  the  humour 
is  wanting  at  any  time,  the  wit  is  always  there,  that 
wit  which  cannot  be  translated  into  English.  There 
are  plenty  of  his  smaller  plays  in  which  nothing  but 
fun  may  be  found  ;  but  they  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  great  art  achievements  of  the  world. 

Boileau  called  Moliere  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  More  than 
Corneille  or  Racine  he  shaped  the  French  drama  :  the 
spirit  he  put  into  it  survives  there  yet,  whereas  of  the 
spirit  of  Racine  or  of  Corneille  no  one  ever  thinks. 
Amidst  all  the  glories  of  the  Great  Monarch's  Court,  in 
that  stinking  pool  shining  with  iridescent  colours,  he 
stands  out  as  the  really  big  figure,  or,  if  you  like,  he 
was  the  biggest  and  most  wholesome  fish  in  the  pool. 
He  had  a  rough-and-tumble  fighting  life  ;  he  fought 
bravely  and  won  ;  he  died  because  he  insisted  on 
fighting  after  the  victory  was  won.  It  is  true  he  was 
supported  by  Louis  ;  but  that  is  not  to  his  discredit : 
rather  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Louis,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  person  of  mediocre  ability  though  he  was,  had 
the  trick  of  finding  out  the  able  men.  Moliere  rewarded 
him  handsomely.  One  of  the  few  suspicious  bits  of 
workmanship  to  be  found  in  all  his  best  dramas  is  the 
end  of  "Tartuffe".  There,  when  Tartuffe  ought 
logically  to  have  come  off  best,  the  voice  of  Louis, 
delivered  through  a  police  officer,  proclaims  that  he, 
Louis,  as  deus  ex  machina,  brings  Organ's  sufferings 
to  an  end.  There  are  few  such  lapses.  Within  the 
convention  he  partly  found  and  partly  created  Moliere 
is  all  but  impeccable.  Of  Shakespeare's  passion  and 
profound  thought  and  wondrous  lyrical  gift  there  is 
nothing,  nor  is  there  a  sign  of  Shakespeare's  love  of 
picturesque  nature  and  the  open  air.  Moliiire  always 
takes  us  into  the  stuffy  playhouse.  Torches  flame  and 
smoke,  and  gentlemen  with  periwigs  and  swords  and 
ladies  with  or  without  flounces  and  hoops  idle  lazily  in 
the  wings  or  around  the  dreary  stage.  But  when  we 
grow  a  little  accustomed  to  the  place,  the  smell,  and 
sights,  and  listen  to  what  is  going  on  we  cannot  but 
fall  into  the  grip  of  one  of  the  world's  master  artists. 
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"THE  POOR,  MISGUIDED  MOORS." 

•  The    Moors."      By   Budgett   Meakin.      London  : 

Sonnenschein.     1902.  15^. 

*  A  Ride  in  Morocco  among  Believer.s  and  Traders." 

By  Frances  Macnab.  London :  Edward  Arnold. 
1902.    1 55'. 

'  Seventy-one  Days'  Camping  in  Morocco."    By  Lady 
Grove.    London  :  Longmans.    1902.    75.  6^/.  net. 

rHE  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin's 
trilogy  on  Morocco  is  more  readable,  but  at  the 
;ame  time  far  more  superficial  than  its  predecessors. 
Regarded  as  a  serious  contribution  to  ethnology,  it 
;carcely  rises  above  the  level  of  a  sixpenny  snippet 
nagazine  :  indeed  if  we  viewed  it  from  the  standpoint 
»f  the  editor  of  such  a  magazine,  we  should  probably 
londemn  it  at  once  on  the  score  of  its  hazy  and  common- 
ilace  photographic  illustrations.  We  were  not  satisfied 
ither  with  the  ambitious  attempt  at  a  Moorish  history  by 
I  man  who  possessed  no  vestige  of  the  historical  gift,  or 
vith  the  geographical  work  by  one  whose  conception  of 
geography  was  limited  by  the  enumeration  of  towns  and 
•atalogues  of  gates  and  wells.    We  could  see  that  Mr. 
^leakin  had  had  many  opportunities  for  observing  his 
ubject,  and  had  laboured  abundantly  to  make  the  most 
if  them,  but  that  his  lack  of  proportion,  of  reverence 
ind  of  oriental  dignity  hopelessly  unfitted  him  for  his 
asks.    The  worst  feature  in  his  case  is  that  he  is 
.Iways   hyper-sensitive  to  criticism   and   anxious  to 
iblige  his  critics.    He  has  evidently  taken  to  heart  the 
eproaches  which  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  bring  to 
)ear  upon  his  failures,  and  now  he  has  gone  to  the 
•pposite  extreme  with  even  more  disastrous  results  than 
i^e  could  have  anticipated.  Perhaps  the  most  piteous  por- 
ion  of  the  present  volume  is  the  preface,  where  he  enu- 
nerates  his  many  claims  to  be  welcomed  as  an  author  of 
looks  on  Morocco,  and  proceeds  to  deplore  the  reluctance 
if  publishers  to  share  his  high  opinion  of  himself.  His 
laims  are  certainly  peculiar,  and  are  not,  on  the  face  of 
hem,  convincing.    He  seems  to  regard  the  fact,  that 
,e  adopted  "  the  native  dress,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
.  native  name  "  was  alone  an  irresistible  passport  to 
he  intimacy  of  the  most  exclusive  nation  in  the  world, 
ifter  compiling  an  Anglo-Moorish  vocabulary,  he  came 
o  England  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  British 
iluseum,  but  on  his  way  thither  he  visited  several 
>ondon  publishers  who  discouraged  him  by  saying  that 
hey  preferred  light  and  picturesque  books,  which  he 
lagnificently   refused    to    undertake,    at    any  rate 
ntil  he  had  accomplished  something  of  real  value. 
ie   did    not    however    persist    in    this  determina- 
ion,    but    made    a   futile    attempt    to    satisfy  the 
ublishers.      Then,    as    he    says,    "In  despair"  he 
ast  about  for  whatever  hack-work  might  oflTer  itself. 
Ie  wanted  to  prepare  a  Moorish  version  of  the  Bible 
)r  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  he  offered 
3  explore  the  central  Atlas  if  the  geographical  societies 
rould  lend  him   their  instruments  ;  but  still  a  hard 
'orld  proved  obdurate  to  the  varied   and  versatile 
ualifications  that  he  deemed  himself  to  possess.  Yet 
e  was  not  discouraged,  and,  after  practising  his  material 
pon  the  vile  bodies  of  such  persons  as  could  be  in- 
uced  to  listen  to  his  lectures,  he  eventually  completed 
Ie  present  work.    We  suppose  that  he  would  describe 
ie  first  two  volumes  as  "  of  real  value  ",  but  that  their 
sception  has  now  led  him  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
ublishers  and  attempt  "something  light  and  pictur- 
sque".    We  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  which  capacity 
re  most  mislike  his  work.    At  first  he  appeared  as 
dull  man  spoiling  one  of  the  brightest  subjects  in  the 
•orld  ;  now  we  perceive  him  giving  free  rein  to  a 
ulgarity  that  was  previously  concealed,  and  applying 
:  to  a  study  of  a  people  who  are  pre-eminently  nature's 
entlemen. 

His  attitude  is  most  conspicuously  offensive  when  he 
Hows  himself  to  make  cathedral  pronouncements  upon 
elicate  questions  of  religion.  Even  if  we  had  not 
een  prepared  for  his  intolerance  and  ignorance  by 
lany  obiter  dicta  in  his  previous  volumes,  we 
hould  have  been  sufficiently  warned  of  his  pre- 
idices  by  the  quotation  from  Hood  which  begins  the 
resent  volume:  "The  poor  misguided  Moor  that 
aised  my  childish  fears  We  do  not  of  course  expect  1 
n  Englishman  who  writes  about  a  Mohamedan  race  1 


to  share  the  creed  of  Islam,  but  we  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  expect  at  least  a  reverent  sympathy  with 
the  higher  aspects  of  a  creed  that  has  satisfied  the 
needs  of  millions  of  good  men.    Instead  of  this,  he  is 
ever  striving  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  own  civi- 
lisation, and  hurries  to  dismiss  as  foolish  superstitions 
all  the  ancient  ritual  that  he  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing.   He  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  sum  up  all  the 
Moslem  Saints  as  "  fools  or  impostors  ",  and  he  per- 
petually indulges  in  silly  sneers  which  he  mistakes  for 
witticisms.    A  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  finds  contemp- 
tuous allusion  as  a  "  personally  conducted  party  "  ;  the 
shrines  themselves  are  summed  up  as  "  some  old  gun 
or  tree  stump  ",  and  much  ridicule  is  lavished  upon  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  sanctity  and 
madness  has  never  been  very  clearly  defined  in  the 
Orient.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Meakin  should 
persistently  seek  to  raise  a  cheap  laugh  by  generalising 
from   exceptional   instances,  and   if  he   did  not  so 
repeatedly  remind  us  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Morocco,  we  should  be  tempted  to  dismiss  the  majority 
of  his  impressions  as  those  of  an  uneducated  tourist. 
His  shortcomings  are  most  conspicuous  when  he  sets 
himself  to  describe  the  religious  orders  of  Islam  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  popular  pages.     Considering  the 
importance   of    the    subject    and    the    many  great 
books  that  have  been  devoted  to  it,  we  resent  this 
insult  to  our  intelligence  and  regret  that  a  system, 
which  may  almost  be  described  as  the  soul  of  the 
Moorish  people,  should  be  flippantly  described  in  a 
manner  scarcely  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  board- 
school  children.    Take  the  case  of  the  Aisawa,  the 
best  known,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  important 
of   the   religious   orders.    In   private   life   they  are 
the  mildest  of  men,  and  pursue  such  contemplative 
avocations  as  those  of  gardeners,  shampooers,  and 
even  domestic  servants.    When  you  meet  them  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  gentleness  and 
courtesy  and  boundless  amiability.    But  see  them  in 
their  temples,  brandishing  their  knives,  whirling  them- 
selves into  the  hypnotic  state,  lashing  the  air  with 
their  long  tufts  of  hair,  beating  drums,  gashing  them- 
selves, treading  red-hot  iron,  chewing  glass,  devour- 
ing scorpions,  and  you  could  conceive  them  capable  of 
almost  any  violent  crime  that  has  ever  been  dictated 
by  fanaticism.    Yet  these  people  form  a  powerful  net- 
work throughout  the  populace,  not  only  of  Morocco, 
but  of  every  country  where  Mohamedans  congregate. 
A   study  of  them   is   interesting   not   merely  as  a 
question  of  comparative  theology,  but  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  people  that  produces  them.  They 
are   specially  worthy  of  consideration   in  Morocco, 
which  is  the  cradle  and  headquarters  of  their  sect. 
Every  year  the  streets  of  many  of  the  chief  towns  are 
abandoned  to  them  on  certain  days  for  their  orgies,  and 
their  influence  is  probably  more  extensive  and  more 
powerful  than  even  that  of  the  Jesuits  has  ever  been  in 
Europe.     Mr.  Meakin  devotes  two  or  three  pages  to 
them,  and  attempts  to  satisfy  us  with  a  few  inaccurate 
sneers.    This  alone  suffices  to  discount  much  that  he 
has  to  say  about  Moorish  Mohamedanism  in  genera!. 
Indeed  the  question  of  religion  seems  to  have  interested 
him  so  little  that  he  has  only  inquired  into  it  as  a 
curiosity,  and  discussed  it  in  the  light  of  a  jest.  By 
choosing  out  the  most  improbable  stories  of  miracles 
that  have  passed  current  with  the  common  people,  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  fun  of  almost  any  religion, 
and  an  author  who  stoops  to  such  shallow  devices  of 
claptrap  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
authority. 

The  persistent  inaccuracy  which  we  discern  in  every 
topic  that  we  have  investigated  for  ourselves  is  terribly 
discouraging  to  our  credulity  when  he  takes  us  further 
afield.  But  we  may  congratulate  him  on  a  few  trivial 
details  such  as  the  various  recipes  for  Moorish  dishes, 
which  have  probably  never  been  described  in  English 
with  so  much  detail.  The  costumes  of  the  country  are 
also  described  with  some  sartorial  skill,  and  we  obtain 
a  slight,  but  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  Moorish  house  both  inside  and  out. 
Mr.  Meakin  is  at  his  best  when  he  devotes  him- 
self to  such  petty  and  material  matters  as  his 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending.  Even  here 
he   suffers   from    his    lack    of    proportion  and  his 
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utter  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in- 
teresting, what  is  obvious  and  what  is  monotonous. 
From  time  to  time  he  surprises  us  with  a  striking  and 
useful  piece  of  information,  but  he  generally  allows  us 
to  see  that  this  is  an  accident ;  he  never  quite  succeeds 
in  convincing  us  that  we  may  trust  to  his  powers  of 
observation.  And,  as  though  his  material  were  not  in 
itself  sufficiently  unsatisfactory,  he  goes  on  to  dress  it 
up  in  the  most  execrable  and  slipshod  English  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  even  in  this  age  of  popular  journalism. 

Miss  Macnab's  book  is  less  pretentious  but  even  less 
satisfactory.  She  dedicates  it  to  the  "  dear  horse  "  and 
the  '*  trusty  mule  ",  who  are  alleged  to  have  helped  her 
to  write  it.  Judging  by  the  evidence  of  intelligence  and 
literary  skill,  we  must  conclude  that  their  collaboration 
was  a  serious  one.  She  goes  on  the  principle  that 
everything  she  is  incapable  of  understanding  must  be 
ridiculous,  and  there  are  no  limits  to  the  astonish- 
ment aroused  in  her  mind  by  simple  things.  She 
tells  us  that  "  the  superstitious  side  of  the  Moor 
comes  out  in  his  belief  in  saints  and  guardian 
angels "  (who  are  of  course  quite  unknown  to 
enlightened  Christians !) ;  that  the  Moors  at  all 
times  interested  her  "  as  much  as  dumb  animals  do  "  ; 
and  that  "  like  all  dark  skins,  they  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  a  firm  hand  ".  We  are  also  let  into  the  secret 
of  her  "firm  hand".  When  a  Moor  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  the  escort  of  her  party,  as  is  quite  usual 
in  the  Orient,  this  is  how  she  behaved  :  '*  I  took  care 
that  this  impudent  native  did  not  come  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  me  or  my  people  ".  This  impudent  native  ! 
How  dare  he  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  my  nobility  in 
a  land  which  I  deign  to  visit?  The  dogs,  too,  were 
"  horrid  brutes  "  because  they  startled  the  storks  when 
she  had  condescended  to  attempt  their  photography. 
Her  knowledge  of  Spanish  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  she  translates  piierfa  by  the  word  port.  Miss 
MacNab  may  be  summed  up  as  a  Helot  of  travel- 
literature  and  must  only  be  read  by  those  globe-trotters 
who  require  a  warning  object-lesson.  Lady  Grove  is 
very  different.  She  has  nothing  very  profound  to  set 
down,  but  she  is  always  agreeable,  frequently  diverting, 
and  sometimes  extremely  witty. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

*'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."    Tenth  edition.  Edin- 
burgh:  Black;  London:  "The  Times."  1902. 

IF  many  people  do  not  know  that  the  first  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  of  Scotch  origin 
and  appeared  in  1768,  forty  thousand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  four  hundred  thousand  in  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  painfully  aware  that  the  last 
volume  of  the  last  edition  was  published  in  1889.  This 
fact  has  been  impressed  on  their  memory  by  the  posses- 
sion of  copies  of  this  edition  which  they  acquired  so 
recently  as  1897  and  the  following  years;  until  the 
announcement  that  eleven  more  volumes  were  in  con- 
templation for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  copies  up 
to  the  needs  of  modern  conditions  and  the  lapse  of 
time  since  1880.  That  necessary  supplement  is  the 
present  issue,  of  which  the  first  volume  now  makes  its 
appearance  ushered  in  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  laudatory  phrase  which  in  the  editors  of  any 
other  publication  would  be  deemed  a  little  wanting  in 
the  dignified  reserve  which  used  to  characterise  scholars 
of  olden  days.  We  can  imagine  many  purchasers  of 
the  older  edition  who  were  proud  of  possessing  this 
marvel  of  useful  information  and  erudition  sighing  as 
they  reflect  on  the  transient  glory  of  science  and  art,  and 
in  fact  of  the  whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  which 
has  reduced  their  shelvesful  of  Encyclopjcdia  Britannica 
to  the  condition  of  so  much  waste  paper,  unless  side  by 
side  with  them  there  arc  forthwith  placed  the  eleven 
further  volumes  which  they  are  practically  forced  to 
purchase.  It  is  very  hard  that  this  should  be  so,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  anybody  is  to  blame  but  them- 
selves if  they  are  driven  into  becoming  the  owners  of 
what  may  be  reckoned  as  two  encyclop.'cdias  instead  of 
the  one  they  first  spent  their  money  on.  They  got 
special  terms  for  a  work  whose  articles  they  ought  to 
have  known  had  become  to  a  large  extent  antiquated, 
and  which  must  be  useless  unless  supplemented  in 


some  way  or  other  ;  and  if  they  overlooked  the  maxim 
caveat  emptor,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  publishers  and 
editors  whenever  they  choose  should  not  issue  a  new 
edition.  The  cycle  of  knowledge  cannot  stand  still 
because  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  buyers  of 
the  old  cycle  are  limited.  They  might  not  have 
bought  the  old  edition  if  they  had  known  there  was  so 
soon  to  be  a  new  one  with  all  the  recent  improvements 
but  this  risk  applies  equally  to  all  departments  of  the 
cycle  trade. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  cycle  of  know- 
ledge becomes  superseded  it  is  almost  as  good  as 
useless  and  nolens  volens  the  old  purchaser  must  get 
the  new  machine  or  he  will  cut  a  poor  figure  with  the 
one  that  has  become  obsolete.  To  possess  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  is,  we  believe,  looked  upon  as  a 
cachet  of  intellectual  superiority  by  many  people  whose 
claims  to  that  distinction  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
doubtful,  and  as  there  are  many  people  we  are  sure  who 
would  not  have  bought  the  eighth  edition  in  1899 
unless  they  had  thought  they  were  acquiring  a  "  pos- 
session for  ever  ",  we  arrive  at  what  might  seem  the 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  the  large  sale  of  this 
supremely  intellectual  work  is  no  sign  of  the  increased 
intelligence  of  the  buyers  of  books.  There  does  not  in 
fact  seem  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  should  become  a  production  with  a  popular 
sale.  Certain  features  in  the  new  edition  seem  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  appeal  more  largely  to  the 
general  reader  than  did  the  earlier  editions.  There  are 
more  general  articles  such  as  the  biographical  with 
portraits  :  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  of  Russia 
and  Matthew  Arnold  for  example  ;  and  there  is  a  full- 
page  photograph  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  articles,  for 
instance  that  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  are  in  a 
style  that  the  general  reader  will  not  find  in  the  produc- 
tions he  usually  admires,  but  this  profusion  of  pictures 
does  irresistibly  suggest  that  the  editors  have  had  those 
four  hundred  thousand  purchasers  in  the  United  States 
in  their  minds.  We  suspect  it  in  that  extraordinarily 
interesting  article  on  Agriculture  by  Dr.  William 
Fream.  Those  who  would  pass  by  the  chemical 
manures  and  the  rotation  of  crops  with  the  most  per- 
functory attention  will  at  least  linger  delighted  over  the 
splendid  photographs  of  prize  horses,  bulls  and  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs  which  transmit  their  glory  and  that  of 
their  attendant  grooms,  shepherds,  cowherds,  and 
swineherds  to  posterity. 

But  we  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  there 
is  any  real  sacrifice  of  the  scientific  character  of 
the  articles.  We  only  mean  to  express  some  sur- 
prise that  a  work  which,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  articles  of  a  more  general  nature,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  technical,  should  be  expected  to 
have  so  large  a  sale.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
business  capacity  of  the  projectors  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  that  this  expectation 
will  most  likely  be  realised.  And  we  recognise  to  the 
full  the  determination  of  the  publishers  and  editors  to 
make  the  Encyclopjedia  a  worthy  representation  of  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  especi- 
ally struck  with  such  articles  as  those  on  Algebra 
and  Algebraic  Forms.  In  the  latter  we  have  what  the 
author  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon  modestly  calls  a  "fairly 
complete  account  "  of  a  department  of  algebra  which 
"  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  systematic  treatise  in 
any  language  ".  As  one  glances  through  the  forty 
pages  of  mysterious  algebraic  formulae  one  forms  a  high 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  has  presided  over  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  the  whole  work.  In  every 
department  of  science,  biological  or  physical,  the 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  as 
thorough  and  as  scientifically  presented  not  by  merely 
versatile  writers  for  untrained  readers  but  for  those 
who  can  apply  to  it  the  severest  tests  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge.  We  would  warn  the  "  general 
reader  "  who  supposes  that  from  the  Encyclopjudia  he 
can  cram  up  all  or  any  of  the  sciences  by  reading  its 
articles  that  he  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  That  is 
not  their  purpose  we  are  glad  to  say.  But  there  are 
certain  articles  from  which  the  man  of  sufficient  educa- 
tion and  cultivation  can  find  both  information  and 
intellectual   pleasure.      There   are  the  geographical 
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articles,  for  example,  reviewing  the  conditions  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  geography  of  the  world 
as  at  present  existing.  Perhaps  such  theological 
articles  as  that  on  the  Apocalyptic  and  Apocryphal 
Literature  by  Professor  R.  H.  Charles,  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  by  Professor  W.  E.  Collins, 
may  be  too  technical  for  the  unlearned  layman  but 
Professor  Collins'  articles  on  Anglican  Communion 
and  Anglican  Orders  belong  to  the  class  of  articles 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  technically  un- 
learned. One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  topical 
articles  which  illuminates  many  obscure  phases  of 
political  agitation  of  recent  years  in  Europe  is  that  by 
Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  the  late  President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England,  on  "Anti-Semitism  ". 

We  hardly  know  amidst  so  much  material  what  other 
articles  to  select  for  mention  belonging  to  this  class  of 
learned  but  not  too  technical  reading  ;  perhaps  those  on 
Classical  Archaeology  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  ;  and 
on  Architecture  the  modern  portion  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  and  the  archfeological  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
with  their  beautiful  reproductions.  The  article  on 
Aeronautics  by  Mr.  Octave  Chanute  is  too  technical 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  deeply  interested  though  all 
are  at  present  in  the  problems  it  discusses.  Discussing 
work  of  such  profound  gravity  as  the  Encyclopaedia  we 
would  not  end  with  a  note  of  what  might  seem  levity  if 
we  noticed  last  of  all  Mr.  H.  R.  Haxton's  article  on 
Advertisement.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  amusing  one,  in  the  present  volume  at 
least,  and  we  may  add  the  only  one  noticeably 
incomplete  at  a  casual  glance.  It  does  not  refer  to 
the  notedj  succees  of  advertisement  in  selling  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  To 
finish  with  all  seriousness,  we  add  to  our  selection 
the  conjoint  article  on  Armies  ;  on  the  British  by  Major- 
General  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice  ;  on  the  British  Colonial  by 
Major  Mathew  Nathan  ;  on  the  Indian  by  Sir  J.  J.  H. 
Gordon  ;  on  the  United  States  by  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  A. 
Simpson  ;  on  the  Italian,  Swiss,  Russian  and  Turkish 
by  Sir  George  S.  Clarke;  on  the  German  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  J.  M.  Grierson  ;  and  on  the  French  and  Austrian 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd. 


A  GRACELESS  ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 

"  A  Critical  and  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Third  Gospel."  By  P.  C.  Sense.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate.    1901.    7^.  (yd. 

A THOROUGHLY  bad  book  upon  a  serious  subject, 
when  the  author  has  been  in  earnest  and  has 
done  his  utmost,  repays  consideration.  A  pretentious 
and  superficial  volume  will  have  more  substantial 
value,  for  its  author  will  have  eked  out  his  own  de- 
ficiencies by  loans  from  standard  sources,  and  probably 
have  been  well  informed  enough  to  borrow  with  dis- 
cretion and  to  lay  out  his  work  upon  sound  lines.  But 
such  work  is  essentially  uninteresting  and  unworthy  of 
serious  criticism,  while  sincere  and  independent  efforts, 
even  though  they  demonstrate  nothing  but  the  in- 
competence of  those  who  have  made  them,  are  always 
instructive.  Cryptographers  and  Anglo-Israelites  and 
flatteners  of  the  earth,  with  the  darker  and  more  mis- 
chievous fanatics  who  labour  for  the  injury  of  the  public 
health  or  morals,  furnish  at  least  a  study  in  human 
nature.  The  problem  whether  the  cause  of  their 
aberration  be  intellectual  or  ethical  demands  to  be 
examined,  and  is  often  difficult  of  solution.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  this  writer  about  the 
Third  Gospel  ;  it  is  a  moral  cause,  the  cherishing  of 
rancour,  that  has  warped  his  mind  and  rendered  him, 
in  spite  of  manifest  industry  and  shrewdness,  incapable 
of  judging  evidence  and  of  arguing  with  courtesy. 

The  subject  he  has  chosen  is  well  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  an 
earnest  but  self-willed  Christian  named  Marcion,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  writings  of  S.  Paul  and  contemptuous 
of  whatever  seemed  at  variance  with  them,  separated 
from  the  Church  and  founded  a  society  of  his  own, 
which  lasted  for  several  centuries  and  was,  for  some 
time  after  its  foundation,  a  formidable  rival  to  that 
which  he  had  left.  We  need  not  enter  into  his  doctrine, 
which  was  a  form  of  dualism  ;  in  practice  he  and  his 


followers  lived  severely  Christian  lives,  accepted  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  attested 
their  faith  by  many  martyrdoms.  Their  system  required 
that  they  should  have  the  Gospel,  but  parts  of  the 
Gospel  were  inconsistent  with  Marcion's  characteristic 
teaching.  He  therefore  took  that  according  to  S.  Luke, 
as  the  work  of  a  follower  of  S.  Paul,  and  purged  it  of 
what  he  thought  its  errors,  especially  of  its  initial 
pages  from  the  beginning  to  ch.  iv.  31.  The 
Marcionites,  who  regarded  their  founder  as  inspired, 
accepted  this  as  the  authoritative  Gospel,  and  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  somewhat  severely  revised,  and  cer- 
tain writings  of  Marcion  it  formed  their  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  should  know  no  more  of  him  and  his  work 
than  we  do  of  other  early  heretics,  had  not  a  bulky 
treatise  by  Tertullian  come  down  to  us,  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  refute  Marcion  out  of  his  own  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  he  goes  through  the  mutilated  Gospel, 
arguing  with  much  wit  and  force  that  even  it,  expur- 
gated as  it  was,  witnessed  to  orthodox  Christianity. 
In  so  doing  he  rendered  a  service  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  textual  criticism.  For  the  text  of  S.  Luke 
upon  which  Marcion  had  worked  was,  of  course,  much 
older  than  any  MS.  which  has  survived  to  our  time, 
and  since  Marcion  had  only  offended  by  omission,  not 
by  tampering  with  the  portions  he  retained,  we  owe  to 
Tertullian's  full  citation  our  earliest  acquaintance  with 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  may  be  learnt  from  such  a 
source  of  information  ;  obvious  also  that  he  who  would 
turn  it  to  account  must  be  familiar  with  the  results  already 
attained  in  the  wide  and  well-worked  field  of  which 
Marcion's  Gospel  forms  a  part,  and  with  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.  He  must  have  a  mind 
trained  to  give  their  due  weight  to  probabilities  in 
an  inquiry  where  demonstrative  evidence  can  rarely 
be  had.  Above  all  he  must  be  free  from  prejudice  and 
from  that  self-confidence,  bred  of  ignorance,  which 
passes  among  the  ill-informed  for  common  sense. 
Under  this  last  test  our  writer  egregiously  fails.  He 
wishes  to  believe  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  of 
much  later  date  than  is  commonly  believed.  Here  his 
prejudice  comes  in  ;  he  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  witness  is  inconvenient.  But  his 
ignorance  enables  him  to  lay  down,  with  off-handed 
dogmatism,  the  proposition  that  MSS.  could  not  have 
survived  for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  theologians, 
for  their  own  purposes,  have  assigned  them  imaginary 
dates.  He  knows  nothing  about  palaeography,  a 
science  which  scholars,  most  of  them  not  theologians, 
have  built  up  by  a  careful  process  of  observation  and 
induction  continued  through  several  centuries,  and  no- 
thing of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  of  dated  MSS., 
by  which  their  results  have  been  brilliantly  confirmed. 
This  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  his  ignorance.  His 
historical  methods  may  be  judged  by  his  assumption, 
delightful  in  its  simplicity,  that  each  apparent  dis- 
crepancy in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  be 
explained  by  a  multiplication  of  the  authors.  Not 
S.  Paul,  for  instance,  but  someone  else  of  the  same 
name,  wrote  most  of  the  Epistles.  Mr.  Sense  is  pecu- 
liarly exact  in  his  statistics  :  "  There  were  four  Johns, 
three  Peters,  four  Pauls,  and  two  Matthews."  The 
hypothesis  might  be  fruitfully  applied  to  political 
history.  Cicero,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
have  had  many  namesakes.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  absurd  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Sense  ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  said  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes. 
Everyone  who  disagrees  with  him  is  a  knave  and  a 
fool.  From  the  preface  to  the  end  almost  every  page 
accuses  Westcott  and  Hort  of  deliberate  and  venal 
dishonesty  ;  Dr.  Sanday  is  guilty  of  the  additional  sin 
of  "  noodleism  ",  which  however  he  shares  with  all 
who  hold  the  Christian  faith.  But  theirs  is  no  modern 
conspiracy.  Irensus  invented  Christianity,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  forged  documents  in  support  of  the  fraud, 
and  the  imposture  has  been  continuously  maintained 
to  our  own  day.  Dull  abuse  and  vulgar  travesties  of 
serious  things — some  of  Mr.  Sense's  jests  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  taproom — fill  out  his  space.  Material 
which  would  have  furnished  a  useful  review  article  of 
moderate  length  has  been  swollen  by  fallacy  padded 
out  with  impertinence  into  a  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages.     Industry  is  there  and  evidence  of  natural 
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ability,  but  so  distorted  by  blind  and  virulent  hatred 
that  their  outcome  is  mere  belated  scurrility  of  the  Hall 
of  Science,  such  as  East  London  has  long  since  turned 
from  in  weariness  and  disgust.  The  negative  position 
has  been,  and  is,  maintained  by  men  of  dignity  in  style 
and  argument.  To  them  it  must  be  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  their  cause  should  be  disgraced  by  such 
advocacy.  For  others  this  book  can  have  none  but  a 
pathological  interest,  as  the  self-exposure  of  a  sordid 
soul. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Shears  of  Fate."  By  Harold  Tremayne.  London: 
Treherne.    1902.  6s. 

WE  feel  sure  that  Harold  Tremayne  is  a  woman. 
There  is  a  childish  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of 
life  (such  as  the  law  of  divorce) ;  a  morbid  harping 
upon  the  sexual  sins  of  husbands  ;  a  perverse  preference 
for  an  irregular  union  when  a  regular  one  is  open  ;  all 
of  which  proclaim  the  half-educated  hysterical  woman 
with  a  standing  grievance  against  the  marriage  con- 
tract. The  heroine  has  been  married  by  her  aunt  to  a 
rich  and  rising  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  brutal  to 
her  and  keeps  that  inevitable  establishment  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  which  obsesses  the  imagination  of  the  female 
novelist.  The  injured  wife  confides  in  "auntie",  to 
whom  in  spite  of  her  marriage  she  is  devoted,  and  a 
divorce  is  suggested.  But  no  :  she  will  not  divorce 
Alfred,  because  "  I  should  be  thrown  penniless  on  the 
world  ".  She  then  goes  down  to  Plymouth  with  auntie  and 
the  man  whom  she  loved  before  she  married  the  brewer. 
Love  scenes  ensue,  and  divorce  is  again  suggested  as 
a  means  of  escape  from  one  husband  to  another.  The 
same  answer  is  given,  that  she  cannot  afford  to  divorce 
her  husband,  because  she  would  be  left  penniless. 
Writers  who  make  conjugal  infidelity  their  subject,  might 
be  expected  to  know  that  when  a  wife  divorces  her 
husband  she  is  by  no  means  left  penniless,  and  if  he  is 
rich  very  handsome  provision  is  made  for  her.  Besides, 
Morrison,  her  lover,  is  a  wealthy  man  :  his  yacht  floats 
in  the  harbour  :  and  he  offers  to  marry  her  when  she 
has  got  her  divorce.  But  such  a  solution  would  have 
stopped  the  novel.  So  Mignon — that  is  the  heroine's 
name — puts  out  late  in  the  evening  in  her  canoe,  steps 
into  the  yacht's  dinghey,  and  thence  into  the  yacht's 
cabin,  the  while  her  straw  hat  and  the  canoe  bottom 
upwards  are  set  floating  in  the  bay.  Morrison  is 
rowed  back  to  the  town,  where  he  meets  auntie  in 
inconsolable  distraction  at  the  absence  of  her  niece. 
He  stays  long  enough  to  persuade  the  old  lady  that  her 
darling  is  drowned,  and  then  goes  on  board.  This 
precious  pair  calmly  leave  auntie  alone  in  the  world 
with  her  grief,  and  start  on  a  ten  years'  tour  round  the 
world.  A  soda-water  bottle  explodes  in  the  hands  of 
Mignon,  now  called  Amy,  and  her  cheek  is  scarred  for 
life.  They  arrive  in  Quebec,  and  Amy's  French  maid 
exclaims  *'  Mais,  madame,  c'est  un  pays  marveilleux  !  " 
(sic).  Henry  by  this  time  is  home-sick,  and  wants  to  get 
back  to  his  hunting.  They  return  to  London,  and  take 
a  hunting-box  in  Northshire.  Of  course,  the  first 
persons  whom  they  run  across  at  the  first  meet  are 
Atkinson,  Amy's  husband,  and  Lady  Mary  his  bigamous 
wife.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  dyed  hair  and  a  scar 
on  the  cheek  are  so  complete  a  disguise  that  Atkinson 
does  not  recognise  the  wife  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  years  !  A  glance  in  the  hunting-field  might  not 
be  enough,  to  be  sure  :  but  Atkinson  is  his  wife's 
neighbour  in  Northshire  ;  meets  her  as  Mrs.  Morrison 
at  dinners,  balls  and  theatricals  :  flirts  with  her,  and 
still  does  not  discover  her  !  Henry  is  killed  out  hunt- 
ing :  Amy  "expiates  her  sin"  by  telling  the  truth; 
and  Lady  Mary  breaks  a  vase  over  Atkinson's  head. 
The  only  discoverable  purpose  of  this  ridiculous  and 
impossible  story  is  to  give  the  author  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  pages  of  utter  nonsense  about  the  wickedness 
of  husbands.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  majority  or 
any  considerable  minority  of  rich  married  men  run 
villas  in  St.  John's  Wood,  which  is  a  perfectly  respect- 
able quarter  of  the  town,  long  ago  deserted  by  the 
modern  Paphian  for  the  more  convenient  flat.  Equality 
of  license  for  the  two  sexes  is  a  stale  and  morbid  topic, 
which  has  been  touched  now  and  then  by  genius,  but 
which  is  quite  intolerable  when  handled  in  the  style  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  Harold  Tremayne. 


"El  Ombii.';  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  "  The  Greenback 
Library."  London  :  Duckworth.  1902.  i^.  6d. 
net. 

The  literary  world  abounds  with  examples  of  men 
whom  success  in  one  region  has  tempted  to  rash  experi- 
ment in  others.  Our  old  men  see  visions  and  our 
young  men  dream  dreams  and  our  philosophers  write 
verse  and  our  journalists  publish  sermons,  with,  as  a 
rule,  melancholy  results.  It  is  therefore  very  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  say  that  a  naturalist  whose  reputation 
stands  high  in  a  difficult  branch  of  literature  has  made 
a  thoroughly  successful  essay  in  fiction.  "  El  Ombii  " 
(the  title  story  takes  its  name  from  a  certain  tree  with 
a  history)  consists  of  a  series  of  stories  and  sketches  of 
the  Pampas  and  their  wild  life.  There  is  at  present  a 
plentiful  supply  of  indifferent  tales  of  remote  countries 
depending  for  interest  on  "local  colour",  marionette 
shows  with  the  background  painted  in  photographic 
detail,  tales  which  fail  completely  to  represent  either 
the  human  drama  or  the  natural  surroundings  because 
these  two  factors  are  not  blended  in  the  writers'  minds. 
The  commonplace  novelist  seems  to  go  by  accident  to, 
let  us  say,  the  Sahara,  to  notice  that  it  is  a  striking 
country,  to  write  down  its  points  in  a  notebook,  and  to 
people  this  simulacrum  with  London  greengrocers. 
Mr.  Hudson,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  the  Pampas 
and  their  people  and  their  wild  creatures  at  first  hand, 
and  condescends  to  no  artificial  blending  of  isolated 
materials.  His  gauchos  are  so  real  that  they  would  be 
inconceivable  in  any  other  setting,  and  yet  so  human 
that  their  stories,  wherever  they  lived,  would  be  worth 
the  telling.  The  barbarity,  the  freedom,  the  wild 
charm  of  primitive  life,  shine  in  the  pages  of  this  little 
book.  There  is  no  word-painting — but  the  Pampas 
are  really  there.  He  has  a  rare  sympathy  with  a  fine 
race  which  few  Englishmen  understand,  and  can  see  a 
Jesuit  missionary  as  he  is,  and  not  as  Clapham  thinks 
him. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Historical  Essays."    By  Members  of  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.    London :  Longmans.    1Q02.    j2s.  dd.  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twenty  essays  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  and  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout  and  Mr.  James  Tait  of 
Owens  College.  The  volume  includes  work  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tout,  Mr.  John  Holland  Rose,  the  late  A.  W.  Ward,  Mr. 
James  Tait  and  others.  Mr.  Tait  writes  on  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  Richard  \\.  murdered  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  editors  consider  that  this  article  throws  some 
startling  light  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  certainly  new  and 
important.  Stubbs  in  his  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
says  that  "  it  is  not  clear  that  Gloucester  was  murdered",  and 
most  historians  take  the  view  that  Hall's  confession  is  doubtful 
testimony.  Mr.  Tait's  object  is  to  show  that  Gloucester's  death 
was  publicly  announced  towards  the  end  of  August  1397,  though 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  actually  alive  and  in  fair  health  a 
fortnight  later.  Richard,  he  thinks,  suffered  Gloucester  to 
remain  alive  after  the  announcement  of  his  death  hoping  that 
he  might  die  a  natural  death  in  prison.  Rickhill  was  amazed 
when  he  was  apprised  of  his  commission  to  get  a  confession 
from  Gloucester,  as  he  believed  the  Duke  to  be  already  dead. 
The  paper  is  distinctly  interesting  and  Mr.  Tait  has  made  good 
use  of  his  authorities.  "  The  Siege  of  Manchester"  by  Mr.  E. 
Broxap  is  a  short  account  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Strange's 
attempt  on  the  town  in  1642.  Even  then,  and  indeed  long 
before  then,  Manchester  was  regarded  as  an  important  place, 
as  we  may  gather  from  Leland's  "Itinerary" — a  new  edition 
of  which,  by  the  way,  would  be  a  boon  to  a  good  many  people. 
It  was  in  his  time,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  "fairest  the 
best  biuldid,  quikkest  and  most  populous  towne  of  al  Lancas- 
treshire".  Mr.  Broxap  thinks  Manchester  had  a  population  of 
some  five  or  six  thousand  a  hundred  years  after  Leland, 
"A  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  Edwin  Emerson. 
In  3  vols.    New  York  :  Collier.  1902. 

This  is  a  chronicle  of  the  chief  events  of  Hhe  world  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  a  ridiculously  inflated  title.  The 
illustrations,  some  of  which  are  very  highly  coloured,  do  not 
add  to  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  character,  though  possibly 
they  may  help  to  sell  it.  Mr.  Emerson's  accounts  of  the 
Spanish-Amcri(  an  and  the  South  African  wars  are  of  the  kind 
we  look  for  in  a  capably  edited  newspaper.  His  occasional 
intrusions  into  the  field  of  literature  and  art  are  somewhat 
fatal.  Kuskin  for  instance — "one  of  the  foremost  art  critics  of 
the  century",  and  an  "ardent  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Turner's  paintings"  who  in  addition  to  "Modern  Painters"  &c. 
contributed  a  "series  of  articles  to  various  periodicals "  ! — is 
paragraphed  up  with  the  South  African  war  ;  and  Mr.  Emerson, 
for  the  sake  of  weaving  his  stuff  together,  says  that  at  the  time 
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of  his  death  Englishmen  were  in  no  mood  for  discussing  such 
fine  points  of  art  and  criticism  as  were  linked  with  his  name". 
Mr.  Emerson  is  not  unfair  in  his  chronicle  of  the  South  African 
war,  though  it  is  not  hard  to  see  to  which  side  his  sympathies  go. 
The  following  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  non  sequitur  : 
"An  alarming  attack  of  paralysis  in  the  middle  of  December 
caused  fears  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  declining  health 
af  the  aged  Queen.  Nevertheless  Victoria,  on  the  eve  of 
Roberts'  arrival  in  England,  announced  her  decision  to  raise 
bim  to  an  earldom  and  to  create  him  commander-in-chief  of 
;he  military  forces  of  Great  Britain."  In  glancing  over  the 
Drief  annals  of  the  war  we  lighted  upon  the  phrase  used  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  in  October  1899  when  proposing  a  supplementary 
istimate  of  ten  million  pounds  and  35,000  men  ;  he  asked  for 
hem  for  the  purpose  of  putting  "a  swift  end  to  the  war". 

'History  of  Sepulchral  Cross-Slabs"  By  K.  E.  Styan. 
London:  Bemrose  and  Son,  Limited.  1902. 
The  presumption  shown  in  calling  a  modest  collection  of 
leventy-one  plates  with  explanatory  notes  a  history  is  only 
iqualled  by  the  incapacity  of  the  writer  of  these  notes  to  put 
:asy  sentences  together  in  simple  grammatic  form.  "This 
•olume  is  intended  as  a  short  popular  history  on  the  sepulchral 
:ross-slabs  of  the  early  centuries  for  the  use  of  both 
tudents  and  general  readers."  Noticing  "Collins'  History  of 
iomerset"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  works  to  which  the  author 
s  indebted,  the  student  will  not  go  beyond  the  preface,  but  if  a 
ery  adventurous,  very  general  reader  proceed  further  he  will 
)robably  stop  when  he  has  made  discovery  that  S.  Brecan  was 
he  grandson  of  Carthen  Finn  :  mark  the  historical  accuracy 
f  grandson  :  but  who  was  the  gentleman's  father  ?  Leaving 
he  very  adventurous  very  general  reader  aghast  at  such 
rudition,  we  go  on  and  find  that  a  slab  under  a  "rough 
ecorated  arch "  in  the  outside  of  one  of  the  chancel  walls 
enotes  that  the  deceased  died  under  penance  of  excommuni- 
ation  :  The  "  rough  decorated  arch  "  is  excellent.  But  still 
etter  is  "The  most  ancient  example  of  a  shield  is  on  the 
)mb  of  Geoffrey  Magnavilla  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Temple 
Church"  :  Here,  we  really  must  refer  Mr.  Styan  to  Mr.  J. 
lough  Nicholls,  Herald  and  Genealogist,  Vol.  III.  Our 
mazement  ceases  however  when  from  p.  19  we  gather  that 
le  writer  evidently  does  not  know  what  a  kite-shaped  shield  is, 
r,  if  he  does,  has  a  hazy  idea  as  to  when  the  Norman  period 
nded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  date  of  the  well-known 
rass  to  Robert  de  Bures  is  1361  ;  we  had  always  thought  it 
302. 

The  Book  of  the  Rose."  By  A.  Foster-Melliar.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1902.  5J. 

We  have  nothing  but  welcome  for  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
[elliars  excellent  book.  Perhaps  the  photographs  do  not  add 
luch  to  the  value  of  the  text,  but  we  believe  that  all  who  buy 
lis  work  will  feel  they  have  invested  their  money  well.  The 
itroduction  is  delightful,  the  whole  book  is  sound  and  genuine, 
v'e  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr.  Melliar  has  to  say  about 
cing  the  gardening  oneself,  and  so  of  becoming  a  true  brother 
f  the  backache.  To  our  mind  the  man  who  leaves  his  garden 
ntirely  to  his  gardeners  is  as  the  man  who  in  the  matter  of 
ooks  simply  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  librarian. 

he  chapter  on  rose  pests  will  probably  come  home  to  a  good 
lany  people  just  now  when  syringe  and  aphis  brush  are  in 
ich  request. 

The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  By  Reginald  Blomfield. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Inigo  Thomas.  London : 
Macmillan.  1902. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  so  considerable  an  interest  is 
iken  in  the  subject  of  "  the  formal  garden  ",  as  the  tendency  of 
le  time  certainly  seems  in  favour  of  informality  in  gardening, 
lis  is  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  book,  thoroughly 
5ll  printed  and  conscientiously  illustrated  throughout.  We 
(  not  imagine  its  position  as  the  standard  book  on  the  subject 

likely  to  be  assailed.  The  chapter  on  garden  architecture — 
;rgolas,  columbaries,  dove-cotes,  and  the  like — is  interesting, 
jhe  old-fashioned  dove-cotes  which  still  linger  in  some  of  the 
[  cient  farms  and  manor-houses  are  very  picturesque.  Mr. 
'  omfield  gives  an  illustration  of  one  very  quaint  octagonal 
?oden  dove-cote  which  also  appears  in  Logan's  view  of  S. 
I  hn's  Oxford. 

Scenes  of  Rural  Life  in  Hampshire  among  the  Manors  of 
Bramshott."  By  W.  W.  Capes.  London  :  Macmillan.  Ss. 
Mr.  Capes  writes  of  the  parish,  the  manor  and  its  usages, 
s  age  of  enclosures,  the  poor  laws  and  social  changes, 
d  the  religious  homes  of  a  beautiful  corner  of  England. 
;  is  always  the  scholar  and  the  historian.  The  whole  book  is 
)rth  reading  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  social 
itory  of  England  in  Norman  and  Medi;cval  times ;  the 
apters  on  the  Manor  and  on  the  Age  of  Enclosures  seem  to  us 
ry  informing. 

Df  Gardens."  By  Francis  Bacon.  London ;  Lane.  1902. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  dainty  little  edition  with  a  few  introductory  words 
Helen  Milman  and  frontispiece  and  cover  designed  by  Mr. 
Imund  New.   It  comes  out  at  the  right  season.    Wc  are  glad 


to  see  that  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation  of  this  ex- 
quisite essay  have  been  adhered  to. 

"  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes."    i  Juin.  3f. 

We  naturally  turn  with  interest  to  follow  the  comments  of 
M.  Charmes  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Waldeck- Rousseau 
Ministry.  He  does  not  think  that  the  later  Prime  Minister  is 
at  all  anxious  for  the  continuation  of  his  own  policy.  He  is  no 
more  a  partisan  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  than  Wilkes  was  a 
Wilkite.  This  has  always  Ijeen  our  own  view,  as  is  also  that 
which  is  enunciated  further  on  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances he  thinks  it  better  for  his  own  purpose  to  hold  himself 
in  reserve.  As  M.  Charmes  wrote  before  the  election  of  M. 
Bourgeois  demonstrated  the  determination  of  the  Radicals  to 
force  on  their  own  views,  his  speculations  lose  some  of  their 
value.  M.  Ollivier  continues  his  studies  in  the  policy  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  deals  with  the  famous  interview  at  Biarritz 
between  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  III.  History  soon  demon- 
strated how  completely  the  latter  was  fooled  by  the  Chancellor 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  the  writer's  comment  that  the  second 
phase  of  Napoleon's  reign  began  when  he  was  fairly  in  the  grip 
of  the  disease  which  killed  him  and  just  at  that  time  death 
removed  Morny,  his  most  astute  councillor.  M.  d'Haussonville's 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Campaign  in  Flanders  will 
be  read  with  attention  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
pupil  of  Fenelon,  and  M.  Berard's  second  study  in  the  origins  of 
the  Odyssey  is  delightful. 


THE  JUNE  REVIEWS. 

There  is  les?  of  the  Coronation  in  the  June  reviews  than 
might  have  befin  anticipated.  The  "  Fortnightly  "  opens  with 
a  lengthy  ode  by  Mr.  James  Rhoades  ;  the  "  Monthly  "  tells  us 
all  about  the  duties  of  the  Great  Lord  Chamberlain  :  and  Mr. 

E.  S.  Hope  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  gives  some  anecdotes 
of  previous  coronation  progresses,  while  Mr.  Spencer  Childers 
unearths  a  private  letter  written  to  his  grandmother  who  gossips 
about  the  coronation  of  George  IV.    Only  one  article — Mr. 

F.  E.  Garrett's  excellent  appreciation  in  the  "Contemporary" — 
deals  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  though  Mr.  EdwardiSalmon  writing 
in  the  "  Fortnightly"  on  the  Business  of  Empire  takes  as  his 
text  Mr.  Rhodes'  phrase  "  Being  a  free  trader  I  believe  until 
the  world  comes  to  its  senses  you  should  declare  war"  and  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  contributes  some  striking  sonnets  on  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  the  "Empire  Review".  From  the  point  of 
view  of  actual  importance  the  honours  are  divided  between 
articles  on  preferential  tariffs  and  the  Shipping  Trust.  These 
subjects  apart,  the  contribution  which  should  attract  all  serious 
students  of  international  affairs  is  that  in  "Blackwood"  on 
Problems  of  the  Pacific.  Japan,  China,  Russia,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain  are  all  intimately  concerned 
in  the  developments  which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  Pacific  in 
the  near  future.  Since  the  Saturday  Review  first  drew 
attention  to  the  potentialities  of  the  new  Pacific  three  years 
ago  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  to  the  possibilities 
latent  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  "  Blackwood  "  does  well  to 
devote  a  long  article  to  the  subject.  With  Canada  on  the  east, 
Australasia  to  the  south,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  north  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Pacific 
question  should  in  no  small  measure  be  a  British  question. 
The  interests  involved  are  so  diverse  and  scattered  that  to 
reconcile  them  and  safeguard  them  is  no  mean  task.  "  Great 
Britain  will  in  the  future  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  purely  local 
interests  than  any  other  Power.  Her  advantages,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  her  naval  strength,  the  number  of 
her  bases  in  time  of  need,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  many  of 
her  possessions,  and  finally  in  her  alliance  with  Japan — the  one 
Power  whose  desire  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  wheels  of  the  too 
rapid  history-makers  is  as  keen  as  Great  Britain's  own." 
Incidentally  the  writer  regards  the  outlook  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  as  one  of  extreme  gloom  and  anticipates  the 
ultimate  sale  of  the  islands  to  some  other  Power,  possibly 
Germany. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen's  anti-Zollverein  article  in  the  May  number 
of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  has  unwittingly  rendered  excellent 
service  to  the  cause  of  an  inter-Imperial  tariff.  Mr.  Henry 
Birchenough  answers  him  in  a  temperate  and  businesslike  way 
in  the  "  Nineteenth ",  and  in  the  "  National  Review "  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard  takes  him  point  by  point  and  reduces  his 
arguments  to  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  fallacies,  anomalies,  and 
contradictions.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  a  knack  of  setting  up 
economic  bogeys  in  order  to  show  his  skill  in  disposing  of  them. 
That  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  objections  to  an  Imperial  Cus- 
toms Union  which  is  not  a  bogey  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  makes 
perfectly  clear.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  imagines  he  has  settled  the 
whole  question  when  he  shows  that  uniformity  is  unattainable. 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard  shares  his  inability  to  imagine  how  certain 
difficulties,  such  as  the  status  of  Egypt,  are  to  be  overcome  : 
"for  to  overcome  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  is  indeed  a 
task  beyond  the  limits  of  human  ingenuity  ".  Some  of  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  inconsistencies  are  amusing.  For  instance,  as 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard  points  out  :  "  The  discussion  of  preferen- 
tial duties  is  'mischievous'  (p.  701)  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
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the  article  it  'might  be  of  advantage '.  The  colonies  should 
be  left  free  to  adjust  their  own  tariffs  (p.  697)  but  should  give 
way  to  the  Mother  Country  when  they  discuss  in  council  with 
her  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  as  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  (p.  703)  !  "  In  the  face  of  such  muddle-headed  middle- 
century  prejudices  is  it  not  a  little  less  than  kind  to  speak  of 
Sir  Robert  as  "  so  expert  a  financier"  and  "so  accomplished  a 
thinker"?  In,  the  "Monthly  Review"  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw 
supplies  some"Valuable  figures  illustrating  the  possibilities  of 
trade  within  the  Empire.  One  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  troubles 
is  that  a  customs  union  would  impose  duties  on  foreign, 
that  is  on  the  bulk  of  our  export,  trade  in  the  interests  of 
the  colonial  and  smaller  part.  What  Mr.  Kershaw  shows 
is  that  there  is  within  the  Empire  an  adequate  market 
for  all  our  manufactured  goods,  that  a  preferential  tariff 
would  supply  a  "  necessary  compulsion "  towards  extended 
free  trade,  and  that  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  would 
have  the  effect  of  providing  the  Empire  with  both  food- 
stuffs and  men  in  time  of  war.  On  the  general  question  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  sums  up  with  the  reflection  that  "  The  South 
African  war  has  been  an  Imperial  blessing  in  disguise  but  in 
no  direction  has  it  done  better  service  than  in  compelling  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  nation  to  take  economic  action 
which  is  symptomatic  of  returning  sanity".  The  Giffenites 
are  unrepresented  in  the  reviews  issued  within  a  month  of  the 
conferences  which  are  to  take  place  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

Even  "  Calchas  "  in  his  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  on  the 
Shipping  Trust,  whilst  urging  that  free  trade  is  better  than  pro- 
tection, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  British  shipping  com- 
panies cannot  maintain  their  independence  under  free-trade 
conditions,  then  the  conditions  must  be  changed.    "  Defence 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence",  said  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  revival  of  the  Navigation  Laws  which  "  Calchas " 
advocates  as  a  measure  of  defence  is  in  favour  with  other 
writers  in  the  June  reviews.    The  plea  of  the  editorial  article 
in  the  "  Monthly"  that  the  Trust  is  not  all  to  our  disadvantage 
is  maintained  by  arguments  which  are  at  once  subtle  and  un- 
convincing.   We  agree  neither  that  America  is  only  winning 
back  part  of  what  is  her  due  nor  that  she  is  creating  "  a  new 
community  of  interest  with  this  country  which  makes  strongly 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  " — unless  by  that  is  meant  that  we  are 
fettering  our  hands  in  a  way  which  renders  war  with  America 
or  any  other  Power,  practically  impossible  for  us.  Mr.  Edmund 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Hugh  Childers  advance  much  more  prac- 
tical considerations  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century "  when  they 
urge  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  lines  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Morgan  Syndicate.    The  proposal 
of  the  companies  to  keep  the  British  flag  flying  affords  small 
consolation  even  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  laws  as  to  ownership  are  not  being  contra- 
vened in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter.   Mr.  Robertson  advocates 
the  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  if  it  does  not 
cover  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  carrying  on  its  business 
under  the  British  flag,  and  Mr.  Childers  agrees  with  "  Calchas" 
that  restrictive  measures  in  the  shape  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
should  be  adopted.    The  editor  of  the  "  National  Review  "  in 
his  usually  wholly  admirable  notes  is  this  month  too  keen  to 
support  the  "  Times  '  in  its  contention  that  Germany  is  anxious 
to  hide  her  own  discomfiture  by  making  the  Combine  a  cause  of 
dissension  between  England  and  America.     Germany  has 
made  a  better  bargain  than  Great  Britain  as  the  agree- 
ment with   the    German    lines    published   just    after  the 
"  National    Review "    had    gone    to    press    shows.  The 
editor  would  have  done  greater  service  if  he  had  devoted 
more   space   to   driving   home   his  point   that  "the  time 
has  come  to  link  up  the  British  Empire  by  means  of  subsi- 
dised lines  of  cruisers      The  outlook  for  our  Mercantile  Marine 
is  carefully  examined  in  the  "  National"  by  Admiral  Sir  E.  R. 
Fremantle,  who  asks  :  "  If  the  patriotism  of  the  owners  of  our 
great  Mercantile  Marine  hangs  so  loosely  about  them,  and  if 
our  capitalists  cannot  combine  so  as  to  prevent  the  United 
Kingdom  from  being  a  mere  annexe  to  the  United  States,  what 
is  the  use  of  soldiers  and  sailors  sacrificing  their  lives  for  a 
country  so  disposed  ?  " 

The  Spion  Kop  controversy  is  treated  exhaustively  in  the 
"Monthly  Review"  by  Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  who  elaborates  the 
defence  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  which  he  has  already  made  in 
these  columns.  In  the  "Empire  Review"  the  editor  deals 
with  the  grave  situation  in  Cape  Colony  and  urges  the  Imperial 
Government  to  suspend  the  constitution  and  place  the  Colony 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown.  "What  the  Cape 
Colony  wants  is  a  few  years  of  sound  loyal  administration." 
In  the  "Fortnightly"  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  writes  on  Rodin, 
"the  Wagner  of  sculpture",  and  Mr.  G.  Marconi  tells  the 
story  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  without  reference  to  the  attack 
on  him  by  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson.  A  charming  article 
in  the  "  Monthly"  is  that  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  entitled 
"Some  Mothing  Memories".  "Job  Charnock "  in  "Black- 
wood" will  have  a  special  interest  for  students  of  the  early  days 
of  British  enterprise  in  the  Far  East.  No  less  than  three 
articles  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  are  devoted  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  competency  and  kindliness  of  the  modern  trained  nurse. 
Domestic  service  is  discussed  by  Mrs.  Francis  Darwin  in  the 


"  National  Review her  view  and  hope  being  that  "  lady 
servants "  may  do  a  great  deal  to  effect  changes  necessary  to 
put  domestic  service  on  a  reasonable  and  dignified  basis.  In 
the  lighter  magazines  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  article  in  the  "  Corn- 
hill"  on  the  "Plethora  of  Poets"  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford's  in 
"  Macmillan's"  on  Brunei,  "a  dying  nation",  and  Mrs.  Lecky 
on  the  Games  of  Old  France  in  "  Longmans  "  should  be  read. 

The  "  Architectural  Review  "  for  June  has  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys'  account  of  the  Charterhouse,  a  remark- 
able drawing  by  Mr.  Bone  of  the  Strand  at  night  in  its  present 
picturesquely  chaotic  state,  and  views  of  the  statue  by  Rodin 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  is  to  present  to  the  nation,  with  a  notice 
of  the  "  Gate  of  Hell  ",  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  by  Mr,  D.  S. 
MacCoU. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Es  lebe  das  Leben.  Drama  in  fiinf  Akten.  By  Hermann 
Sudermann.  Stuttgart  und  Berlin :  I.  G.  Cotta'sche 
Buchhandlung  Nachfolger.    1902.    M.  3. 

We  need  not  excuse  the  dedication  of  a  large  space  to  some 
analysis  of  a  drama  which  is  in  truth  an  event.  Sudermann, 
who  has  long  proved  himself  a  clever  playwright,  has  at  length 
shown  himself  a  consummate  artist.    This  drama  is  creative. 
It  presents  a  new  problem  in  a  setting  that  convinces  even 
while  it  startles.    Always  a  psychologist  of  the  feminine,  in  an 
age  when  the  nervous  fibre  of  woman  has  undergone  a  severe 
strain  in  its  free  contact  with  hard  existence,  Sudermann  has 
previously  at  times  tended  towards  a  womanly  and  even  an 
hysterical  view  of  his  themes.    But  in  this  work  he  appears 
direct  forcible  and  ironic — ironic  in  the  sense  of  grasping  the  ! 
discord  between  ideals  and  action.    Given  the  wish  to  realise  1 
self  even  if  for  others  as  the  engrossing  aim  of  existence,  given  1 
the  personal  life  as  opposed  to  the  self-effacing,  then  (so  we  read  i 
his  thesis)  a  woman  of  high  and  even  noble  soul  encased  in  a  j 
frail  and  sensitive  body,  who  dares  to  play  on  a  trichord  of' 
existence,  to  be  at  once  a  passionate  lover,  a  friendly  wife,  andj 
a  devoted  mother,  with  one  controlling  ambition  and  aspiration ! 
ever  before  her,  is  justified  as  against  the  chill  and  narrow  ^ 
egoism   of  conventional  propriety,  though  she  can  never  be 
justified  against  those  whose  ideals  are  selfless  and  impersonal. 

Stripped  of  its  subsidiary  atmosphere  and  finished  setting, 
the  situation  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  An  aspiring, 
highly  strung,  gifted  and  beautiful  woman  has  wedded  an 
aristocrat,  good-hearted,  respectable  and  accomplished,  but' 
easygoing  and  indolent.  Some  fifteen  years  before  the  scene; 
opens,  and  while  their  only  child— a  daughter — is  still  a  child,; 
she  has  met,  during  a  Swiss  visit  for  the  benefit  of  her  dehcate ; 
health,  a  young  man  ardent,  ambitious,  romantic  and  strong- 
willed.  Their  mutual  affinities  hurry  them  into  a  passionate 
intimacy.  But  the  step  once  taken,  they  pause  and  part.  The 
woman  still  esteems  and  even  loves  her  husband  whom  she 
tends  with  a  mother's  care  :  to  the  daughter  she  is  deeply 
attached.  But  her  whole  heart  has  gone  out  to  the  young  man 
and  embodied  itself  in  the  possibilities  of  his  career.  She  is 
always  his  lover,  and  the  passionate  side  of  her  nature  is  un- 
ceasingly with  him.  So  far  she  has  played  a  part— brief  as  it  is— 
in  the  tragedy  of  existence  which  she  feels  ought  to  demand  some 
expiation  in  the  sequel.  But  she  does  not  regret :  she  rather  looks 
forward  to  half-dreaded,  half-welcomed  eventualities.  On  one 
thing  however  she  is  resolutely  bent.  She  will  bury  that 
throbbing  past  irrevocably.  Henceforward,  however  much  her 
complex  energies  and  sympathies  may  be  taken  in  toll  by  occur- 
rences, she  will  be  spectator  rather  than  actor.  She  believes 
that  she  can  annul  the  episode  which  inspires  her,  keep  its  inward 
secret  detached  and  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  con- 
tinue her  relations  to  the  husband  she  watches  with  motherly 
solicitude  and  the  daughter  she  tends  and  trains  with  intellectual 
devotion.  Vitality  thrills  her.  And  so  far  she  has  expended 
that  vitality— even  in  the  aberration  into  which  she  has  fallen — 
for  others.  To  squander  her  powers  for  others,  even  if  as 
excitements  for  herself,  is  her  conception  of  "life".  "  Es  lebe 
das  Leben"— "Long  live  living"— is  her  toast  at  the  strange 
banquet  which  she  has  spread  before  her. 

When  the  action  opens  we  find  her  presiding  over  a  brilliant 
salon  of  eager  politicians.  A  critical  election  is  in  progress. 
Her  old  lover — with  whom  she  has  maintained  friendship— is 
being  put  forward  through  her  influence  with  her  husband,  as 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  national  cause  against  the  dis- 
integrating propaganda  of  Socialist  democrats.  She  awaits 
with  fluttering  eagerness  outwardly  suppressed  the  crucial 
result.  Her  great  friend — now  an  absolute  friend  only  be  it 
repeated — is  also  the  friend  of  the  whole  aristocratic  household  ; 
while  her  daughter  is  in  deep  love  with  his  son,  a  frank  and 
impulsive  youth,  whose  revolutionary  opinions  vehemently 
published  are  a  distress  to  the  circle.  In  the  heat  of  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  conventional  State  is  not  supreme,  he 
drops  an  expression  that  there  are  domestic  occurrences  which 
can  only  be  expiated  by  the  breach  of  the  law — by  a  duel. 

She  is  the  party's  "Egeria,"  and  every  type  of  Conservative 
champion  is  held  together  by  her  magnetic  influence  from  the 
sincere  idealist  and  superficial  blockhead  to  the  self-interested 
place-hunter  and  cynical  indifferentist.    Her  vibrating  nerves 
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•  sorely  tried  :  her  shrewd  court-physician  prescribes  rest  and 
;irement  but  in  vain.  She  obeys  the  letter  of  his  counsel  but 
)Iates  its  spirit.  She  is  wearing  herself  away.  It  is  her 
stiny.    She  craves  an  elixir  from  him  that  will  galvanise  her 

"  Es  lebe  das  Leben." 
The  great  friend  is  elected.  And  his  triumph  is  her  own. 
large  career  has  once  more  opened  for  him,  as  for  her.  She 
:onciles  him  to  his  incongruous  brother — a  statesman  of 
inding.  Her  husband  is  enchanted.  Who  can  achieve  the 
possible  like  his  miraculous  wife,  the  queen  of  charm  and 
wer  ?  The  sole  children  of  both  houses  are  on  the  threshold 
an  ideal  wedlock.  There  will  soon  be  a  combined  family 
d  a  compact  party.  Union  is  her  motto,  her  spell,  and  her 
vard.  But  a  haunting  fear  oppresses,  though  it  cannot  quell, 
r.  Her  great  friend  had  once  a  secretary  whom  he  was  con- 
(Continued on  page  740.) 


Vhat  does  it  mean  ? 

ONE  HUNDRED  BRITISH  POLICVHOLDERS  IN  THE 
MUTUAL  LIFE  are  insured  for  £1,801,702,  an  AVERAGE 
for  each  of  £18,017.  One  of  these  insured  last  year 
for  £50,000.  Another  has  Increased  from  £53,000 
to  £80,000,  while  a  third  has  raised  his  holding 
from  £50,000  to  £126,000.  In  each  case  the  insured 
draws  an  immediate  income  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  large  premiums  payable. 

"  A  grain  of fact  is  worth  a  bushel  of  theory." — Old  Adage. 

Policy  In  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  not  only  protects  the  Family,  but  is 
equally  valuable  as  an  OLD  AGE  PROVISION  for  the  Insured. 

•  SECURE  THE  BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY,  APPLY  TO 

HE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

\,iMMim.       OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

L  POLICIES  now  issued  by  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  embody  conditions 
of  guaranteed. 

TOMATIC  PAID   UP   INSURANCE;   EXTENDED  INSURANCE 
(Free  of  further  Charge);  LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER 
PAYMENTS. 


Funds,  Nearly  £72,000,000. 


od  OS^ce  for  the  United  Kingdom: 

i6,   17,  &  18,  CORNHILL,   LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

)  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


'^sted  Funds  ..  £3,405,651  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
aual  Income       •.     £367,632  |  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,746,484 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IINIMUM  PREMIUM  ASSURANCE.    WORLD  WIDE  POLICIES. 


£312,582  divided  in  1898.   £209,601  carried  forward  to 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

GUARANTEED  5%  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


All  kinds  of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption,  and 
Annuity  Policies  issued. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


'RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C.   

IVESTED  FUNDS^    ■      ■  £43,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

IE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

RE.  Est.  i»o3.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
y  Lone,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£30o,ooo.  Total 
Dds  over  ;Ci,so9,ooo. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Ctneral  Manager. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY-LARGE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices:  2  S  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W, 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  II"".  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms, 

EDINBURGH  :   35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1901,  £727,196.     Net  Premium  Income,  £264,482. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1 ,629,602. 
New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 
WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities, 

CAPITAL- £1,000, 000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1.900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O, 

Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman.      Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
H6n.  R.  C.  GkOsVenor.  Robert  Henrv  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.  Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 

Henrv  William  Ripley,  Esq.  son,  K.C.B. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  ai; 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  OD 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING, 


Results  of  Quinquennial  Valuation,  1901 : 

(1)  RESERVES  FOR  LIABILITIES  on  2i  PER  CENT.  BASIS, 

(2)  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  DECLARED  BY  SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

Full  Particulars  and  every  information  on  application. 

Head  Office -NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES-50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  King  William  Street.  City; 
I  195  Piccadilly,  W.;  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  124  West  End  Lane,  N.W.;  and 
I         ]o  Soulhwark  Street,  S.E. 
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strained  to  dismiss.  This  man  is  now  championing  the  demo- 
cratic cause  which  is  violent  in  defeat.  She  has  cause  for 
some  suspicion  that  he  may  be  somehow  acquainted  with  that 
secret  of  their  two  past  Hves,  which  they  have  sought  to 
obhterate  ;  for  letters  had  passed  between  them.  Even  so — 
and  she  will  scarce  permit  the  doubt — her  friend's  career  must 
not  be  marred.  He  represents  a  great  idea,  which  his  eloquence 
and  conviction  must  lead  to  conquest,  while  he  himself  shall 
soar  from  strength  to  strength.    "  Es  lebe  das  Leben  !  " 

The  curtain  again  rises.  There  is  a  sparkling  party  at  her 
house.  Her  great  friend  has  a  wife,  inferior,  snobbish,  and 
spiteful — the  mother  of  the  son  destined  to  cement  the  two 
families.  A  libel  has  appeared  in  a  radical  rag.  It  concerns 
the  great  friend,  and  hints  that  the  Conservative  champion  is  a 
cuckoo  in  the  nest  of  the  man  whose  friendship  for  him  has 
been  long  and  tried,  and  which'has  supported  him  in  the  seat 
resigned  in  his  favour  by  the  very  unsuspecting  ignorance  and 
innocence  on  which  he  has  presumed  to  practise.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  gossips  are  in  conclave.  Neither  husband  nor 
wife  are  aware  of  the  shameful  statement — due  to  the  dismissed 
secretary — which  menaces  their  honour,  their  child's  happiness 
and  their  friend's  career  in  one  fell  stroke.  Expedients  are 
suggested  to  hush  the  matter  up  as  contemptible,  to  burn  the 
edition.  But  a  series  of  trifles  precipitate  the  disclosure. 
The  reunion  breaks  up  under  the  forced  amenities  of  social  life. 
The  bewildered  husband  sends  for  the  son  of  the  great  friend 
who  was  to  have  been  his  own  son-in-law  ;  he  reminds  him  of 
his  hasty  statement  concerning  wounded  honour,  and 
presents  a  hypothetical  case  which  his  wife  interrupts.  The 
great  friend  enters  and  explains.  The  secretary  who  is  the 
source  of  the  libel  shall  be  interviewed  and  the  disgraceful 
insinuations  withdrawn.    "Es  lebe  das  Leben". 

Once  more  the  curtain  rises.  The  proposed  interview  has 
been  fatal.  The  shadow  of  fate  is  over  the  home.  The  plighted 
children  are  in  distraction.  The  heroine's  tragical  composure, 
heightening  with  the  strain  on  her  failing  powers,  has  protected 
them  from  the  secret  destiny  which  is  undermining  the  peace 
and  health  of  two  households.  To  make  things  worse,  the  great 
friend  is  to  make  his  first  oration  for  his  party's  cause  against  a 
divorce  bill  :  he  is  eloquently  to  advocate  the  sanctity  and 
solidarity  of  the  home.  Her  feelings  remain  the  same.  Her 
fondness  for  him,  her  esteem  for  her  husband,  her  love  and 
pity  for  the  children,  her  spirit  to  brave  destiny  are  unfaltering 
and  unaltered.  The  great  friend  confesses  in  an  awful  inter- 
view with  the  enraged  husband,  who  presents  the  alternative 
to  him  of  a  duel  which  would  be  an  open  scandal,  and  a  fixed 
term  within  which  he  must  shoot  himself  He  accepts  the 
latter  choice.  He  will  make  his  crowning  effort,  and  then 
disappear.  She  nerves  him  to  it,  unwitting  that  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  suicide,  which  she,  again,  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  of  them  is  gradually  destining  for  herself,  rather  than 
destroy  the  lives  of  those  she  loves  and  withdraw  to  the  solitude 
decreed  for  her  by  her  husband.  But  first  he  must  electrify 
the  world  by  his  eloquence,  and  her  husband  must  be  con- 
strained to  sanction  the  children's  betrothal.  These  are  her 
terms  and  aims.  These  issues  once  settled,  she  will  make  her 
exit  joyfully  from  the  feast  of  existence. 

The  husband  and  the  great  friend  (mutual  victims)  have  well 
kept  their  tragic  secret,  and  the  former  has  now  contemptuously 
required  the  latter's  presence  at  a  luncheon  party  so  that  the 
world  may  not  suspect  the  true  reason  for  the  impending  doom. 
The  friend  hesitates  to  accept  the  grim  invitation,  but  his  love 
for  the  wife  prevails.  He  has  won  the  applause  of  the  house 
and  the  nation  by  his  public  championship  of  the  hearth.  She 
herself,  now  under  sentence  of  banishment  to  her  husband's 
solitary  country  seat,  has  stolen  forth,  found  her  way  to  him, 
revived  their  fleeting  but  unforgettable  associations  and 
memories,  and  exacted  his  promise  to  attend.  In  the  midst  of 
wistful  and  tender  affection,  she  has  discerned  what  he  at 
worst  only  half  realises,  that  the  career  which  she  has  created 
for  him  has  grown  to  mean  more  than  herself.  And  indeed  he 
is  loth  at  the  very  moment  of  initial  triumph  to  quit  the  life 
which  honour  binds  him  to  efface.  At  this  juncture  the  dis- 
missed secretary  reappears,  avows  that  his  zeal  was  for  the 
cause,  disclaims  personal  malice,  and  hands  him  back  the 
letters.  He  and  she  could  still  escape  the  mesh  of  destiny,  if  he 
had  not  given  his  word.    "  Es  lebe  das  Leben." 

For  the  last  time  the  curtain  rises.  The  grisly  feast  is  ready. 
All  the  leading  characters  meet  for  the  last  time  together.  She 
has  never  been  gayer  as  she  looks  on  the  light  of  the  sun  which 
she  will  never  view  again.  The  elixir  of  death  is  hidden  in  her 
gala  gown.  The  happy  daughter  brings  it  her  as  medicine. 
None  will  ever  know.  Her  overtasked  frame  has  long  been 
giving  way.  "  See  now,  dear  friends "  she  exclaims  amid 
the  sallies  of  discussion,  "  your  constant  refrain  is  '  long  live 
such  and  such'.  But  who  really  lives  ?  Who  truly  dares  to 
live  ?  Somewhere  there  is  a  vague  bloom  and  gle.'un,  but  we 
shudder  and  huddle  together  like  criminals,  and  that  is  all  we 
have  of  life.  Are  you  certain  that  you  are  living  creatures  at 
all  ?  (rising  in  sudden  inspiration)  or  am  I  Of  a  truth  I  am. 
Though  my  being  has  been  ])ut  one  long  struggle  for  body 
and  soul  against  dissolution,  though  I  can  now  scarcely  sleep, 
though  every  free  act  of  brtath  is  but  a  gift  of  grace,  yet  my 
laughter  is  still  unquenchcd  ;  I  am  still  full  of  gratitude  and 


gladness  :  I  can  still  raise  this  glass,  and  cry  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart,  (almost  gaspingl  my  dearest  friends  '  Es  lebe  das 
Leben.'" 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  perspective  of  environment  is 
admirable.  A  real  and  typical  society,  with  "tactile  values"  is' 
delineated  in  which  every  character  has  its  place  ineaning  and 
expression. 

Aiif  dem  Heiin'wege.    Geschichten  und  SJdzzen.    By  Ludwig 
Brautigam.    Berlin  :  F.  Fontane  und  Co.    1902.    M.  3. 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  partly  fanciful,  partly  narrative, 
partly  didactic.  The  touch  is  light,  and  the  pathos  exceeds 
the  humour.  It  opens  with  an  application  of  the  "Diable 
Boiteux"  to  the  unroofing  of  the  texture  which  covers  the  souls 
of  men.  Asmodeus  takes  the  author  on  a  round  of  disillusion- 
;ment.  We  prefer  the  stories  to  the  allegories.  That  of  "  The 
Orphan  of  the  War"  is  very  moving  and  graphic. 

Deutsche  Ru7idschau.    May  1902. 

The  Droysen  reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn  are  continued 
to  the  year  1840.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  Droysen  authorship 
of  the  words  of  some  of  the  songs  ascertained.  Mendelssohn's 
;idea  of  securing  a  theme  in  1838  for  his  always  desired  and  never 
realised  opera-libretto  in  "  Ulysses"  is  most  noteworthy.  His 
artistic  reticence  and  fastidious  taste  are  here  markedly  displayed. 
There  is  a  paper  by  Ernst  Steinmann  on  "  Michael  Angelo's 
House  and  Studio",  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  "Novel  in 
Letters  "  (to  our  thinking  a  form  usually  fatal)  by  Eva  Ber. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  742. 


KODAK 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS 

EASY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  need  of  any  previous  experience 
or  any  technical  knowledge  what- 
ever. No  need  for  a  dark  room  for 
changing  the  films.  Kodak  cameras 
are  readily  mastered  by  anyone  in 
a  few  minutes  from  perusal  of  the 
hand  book  of  simple  instructions. 

Kodaks  from  5s.  to  £7  7s.  Od. 

Of  all  leading  photographic  dealers  or  of — 

KODAK,    Limited,   and  Reduced, 

43  CLERKENWELL  RD.,  E.C. 


IMPOSITAMT. 

Beware  of  imita- 
tions of  our  Kodalc 
Cameras,  and  of 
our  Kodak  Roll 
Films.  None  are 
genuine  unless 
bearing  our  regis- 
tered name  Kodak. 


Branches— 
96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
72-74  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 

59  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

60  Cheapside,  E.C. 
115  Oxford  Street,  W. 
171-173  Regent  Street,  W. 
40  Strand,  W.C. 


DELICIOUS 


COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 
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BRITISH 


invention, 


made  by  BI^|TISH  workpeople, 
-th    BRITISH  -Pital. 

the  BRITISH  P"bll 


IC. 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres— Foreign  or  British— are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


Ask  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Dunlop's  bead) 
00  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC    TYRE    Co.,  Ltd., 
Para  MIII3,  Aston  Cross,    Birmingham  ;  and  branches. 


WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A  PERFORMANCE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 

„  (Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry) 

Will  be  given  on  WEDNESDAY,  iitii  JUNE,  at  3.30  p.m. 
The  Programme  will  Include  : 

The  Holy  Supper  of  the  Apostles    ll/ao'er 

„    ^  (.For  Men's  Voices  and  Orc/iesi7a.) 

Te  Deum,  in  D    Purcell. 

(.For  Solo,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.') 

Symphony  in  C  Minor  Beethoven. 

Surge  illum.nare  ■•       ••  Palestrina. 

(for  Double  Choir,  unaccompanied.) 
A  Selection  of  Old  English  Motets  by  Byrd,  Tallis,  and  Blow 

Amavit  Sapientiam "  Wingham 

(Motet  for  Solo.  Chorus,  and  Orchestra  ) 
BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  300  PERFORMERS. 
Tickets  for  Seats,  Reserved  and  Numbered,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
Archbishop's  House,  S.W. 
Prices,  £,1  IS.  ;  los.  6d. ;  5s.    Unreserved,  Aisles  (standing  room  only),  is. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Monsignor  Dunk 
  Archbishop's  House,  S.W.  ' 


THE   MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

ED  D  C  '  O  Breakfast  and 

I      i      O     O  Supper. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Boiling  Water  f\  fS  Jl 

or  Milk.  \J\J\J\J  Pi 

WITH   NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


0  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  ths 
:IlL^S:  ^^i^^i^f6^''^h^\  an^d'-^^^o'^a  ^^^^ 

{LS^N^SS-DERSON  &  CO.}FenchuSh1.1^t.Tiondon.. 
For  Passage  appjy  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.-G.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE  PLEASURE  CKillSES. 

The  magnificent  twin-screw  Steamship  "MEXICO," 
Si5't9  tons  register,  6,ooo-hor<e  power, 
ill  leave  Ix)ndon  on  the  2nd  July  for  NORWAY  FIORDS   NOfTH  CAPP 
and  bPITZBERGEN  (for  MIDNIGHT  SUN),  ' 
arriving  back  in  London  26th  July. 
XHMers  I  ^-  <^'REEN  &  CO..  (  Head  (Met, 

".'gcri  I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO     |  Fencmukch  Avenue, 


JOHN 
liRINSMKAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
18^  20,  and  22, 
Wigmore  St., 
LO.NDON,  W. 


pARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  10'.  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  is.    Open  from  12  noun  to  11.30  P..M. 
PARIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GREAT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
The  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  exhibited  outside  Paris. 
French  Products  and  Manufactures.  The  Applied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
of  the  CHAMPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACES,  The  AVENUE 
DES  NATIONS,  The  CHATEAU  D'EAU,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES  and 
LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 
IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.    THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Splendid  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  ii.c.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  Charming  NEW  PARISIAN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARIS. 
The  PALAIS  DES  ILLUSIONS,  A  VOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  STYX, 
The  TOPSY-TURVY  HOUSE,   The  PARIS    MORGUE,  TERRORS  OF 
THE  BASTILE. 
COMPLETE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EARL'S  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.      IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

THIS  AFTERNOON,  at  3. 
TUESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

MR.    CHARIiES  WILLIAMS' 

TWO  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Veut.) 
Tickets,  ros.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's 
Hall.  — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS   MABEL  MONTEITH. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
LAST    PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vekt.) 
Steinway  Grand  Piano. 
Tickets,  10s.  5d  ,  3s.,  and  if.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James's 
Hall.— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

Under  the  Sole  Management  of  Mr.  Hugo  Gorhtz. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Accompanist— Herr  Ludwig  SchwaD. 
Rud.  I  bach  Sohn's  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,  one  guinea,  los.  6d.|  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.,  of  Whitehead,  St.  James's  Hall  ; 
Chappell,  usual  Agents,  and  Hugo  Oiirlilz,  119  New  Bond  Street. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Sole  Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti,  Lessees,  Adelphi  Theatre,  Ltd. 
By  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis, 
MISS  OLGA  NETHERSOLE'S  TRIUMPH. 
SAPHO. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  2.15. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


EVERY  EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR  BALLET,  "  OUR  CROWN." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES" 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  3.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

POOLE  8l  lord 

INDSAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  OrrosiTE  Bond  Street). 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  iree  irom  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  luture 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"  BR£:£C£ic:s  curr." 
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TREHERIOJEW  BOOKS. 

LONDON    IN  SHADOW. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  in  M.A.P.—^'  He  is  an  entirely  new  temperament  in  literature. 
His  imagination  is  of  the  finest  order,  whilst  his  style  is  intensely  individual — short 
sentences,  close-packed  with  meaning  in  strong,  simple  Saxon  words." 

Daily  News. — "His  style  is  his  own,  although  in  some  respects  it  recalls  the 
methods  of  those  two  brilliant  young  journalists,  now  alas  !  dead— G.  W.  Steevens 
and  Stephen  Crane.  He  has  the  power  of  visualising  his  surroundings  which  those 
two  writers  posses>ed  in  such  a  marked  degree,  but  his  work  is  stronger  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  and  he  comes  to  closer  grips  with  his  subject." 

THE   GREAT  AD VENTURER : 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  LIFE  OK  NAPOLEON. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

Cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE     SHADOW     OF     A  THIRD. 

By  "  UBEDA  "  (Editor  of  "  Public  Opinion 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

P.M.G.— "A  brilliant  novel." 

THE  INCONSEQUENCES  OF  SARA. 

By  DANAE  MAY. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  si.-^^  :~"  \l  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
book  a  good  welcome..  ...Her  novel  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  amusing  pieces 
of  work  that  have  appeared  for  some  considerable  time  ;  her  heroine  the  most 

delightful  since  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  burst  upon  us  with  Dolly  No  more  promising 

work  has  come  from  a  woman  writer  since  the  tales  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown." 

OUT  IN  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Crown  8vo.  price  ss.  6d. 
SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THE    SHEARS    OF  FATE. 

By  HAROLD  TREMAYNE. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

fublic  Opiiiwn. — "  It  is  original,  interesting,  and  skilfully  carried  through  to 
the  end." 

Nottingham  Daily  Guardian.  —  "A   powerful   and  sympathetically  written 

.story  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  waich  the  original  theme 

is  worked  out." 

The  People.—"  The  work  is  decidedly  clever." 

THE 

POSSESSION  OF  ELIZABETH. 

By  HOPE  RE  A. 

Crown  Svo.  price  zs. 

A  PASSION  FOR  GOLD. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINE. 

By  J.   BYERS  MAXWELL. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Birmingham  Gazeite. — "  At  a  time  when  general  attention  is  turned  to  .'?outh 
Africa  and  to  a  lesumption  of  work  on  the  Rand,  this  story,  which  treats  of  the 
discovery  and  flotat  on  of  a  gold-mine  in  the  early  days  of  the  Witwatersrand,  comes 
very  opportune  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  well-written  book." 

NOW  READY. 

RICHARD  MARSH'S  NEW  B00i<. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

RICHARD  MARSH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AUGUSTUS  SHORT. 

Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

THE   CABINET  RECITER. 

By  Mrs.  ALBERT  S.  BRADSHAW. 

Paper,  is. 

THE  WARRIOR  WOMAN. 

By  E.  VIZETELLY. 

Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
Sheffield  Independent > — "  The  book  is  a  comprehensive  one  ;  wc  begin  with  the 
Amazons,  and  we  end  with  the  Uoer  women  who  have  handled  a  rifle  in  the  present 

HOW    TO  BAT: 

An  Analysis  of  the  Principil  Strokes  for  the  Use  of  Young  Cricketers. 

By  E.  M.  AMPHLETT. 

With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.    Pric;  is. 

Sheffield  Ddily  Telegraph.  — "' Wa-v  to  Bat' contains  many  hints  of  value  to 
J  Oung  cricketers  desirous  of  cultivating  a  .sound  style." 

Glasgtnu  Herald. — "Those  who  arc  learning  and  those  who  imagin;  they  have 
learnt  to  play  at  cricket  will  alike  profit  by  a  study  of  E.  M.  Amphlett's  '  How  to 
liat,'  a  shilling  illustrated  booklet  which  Messrs.  'J'rehernc  have  issued.  Position, 
offensive  and  defensive  play,  are  all  handled  with  knowledge,  and  the  illustrations 
are  a  great  help  in  enforcing  the  author's  skilful  directions." 

ANTHONY  TREIIEKNK  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

"Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters ":— Hogarth  (G.  Elliot  An- 
struther)  ;  Gainsborough  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell).  Bell. 

Art  Treasures :  a  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  Genuine  Antiques 
(W.  Wedgwood  and  J.  H.  Gill).    Gill  and  Reigate. 

Rossetti :  a  Critical  Essay  on  his  Art  (Ford  Madox  Huefler) ; 
Rembrandt  (Auguste  Breal).    Duckwoith.    is.  net  each. 

Classics. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (Edited  by  G.  H.  Nail).    Blackie.  2S. 
Fiction. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Third  ("  Ubeda  ").    Treherne.  6^. 

The  God  of  the  Trail  (T.  G.  Selby).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6^. 

Lea :  a  Sequel  to  Fredcrique  (Marcel  Prevost.    Translated  by  Ellen 

.   Marriage).    Duckworth,  (ys. 
John  of  Gerisau  (John  Oxenham).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6^. 
Pour  arriver  au   Bonheur   (Par  Georges  Sauvin).     Paris :  Plon. 
3f.5o. 

Eton  Idylls  (C.  R.  S.).    Oxford:  Blackwell.  \s. 

In  Royal  Colours  (Nat  Gould).    Everett.  2x. 

The  Margate  Murder  Mystery  (Burford  Delannoy).    Ward,  Lock. 

The    Battle    Ground   (Ellen    Glasgow) ;    Maria    (Paul  Gwynn), 

Constable.    6^.  each. 
Tales  of  the  North  Riding  (Mary  Linskill).    Mactnillan.  2j.. 
A  King  and  his  Cainpaigners  (Verner  von  Heidenstam.  Rendered 

into  English  by  Axel  Tegnier).    Duckworth.    \s.  (3d.  net, 
Breachley,  Black  Sheep  (Louis  Becke).    Unwin.  ds. 

History. 

The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America  :  a  History  (Sanford  H. 
Cobb).    New  Vork  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    17^.  net. 

Natural  History. 
Nature  Study  and  Life  (Clinton  F.  Hodge).    Boston  and  London  ; 

Ginn  and  Co.  7^. 
Mammalia  (F.  E.  Beddard).    Macmillan.    17^.  net. 
Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity  :  a  Defence  ( W.  Bateson).  Cambridge : 

At  the  University  Press,    ^s.  net. 
The  Book  of  Orchids  (W.  H.  White).    Lane.    zj.  6rf.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  (Francis  K.  Ball).  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  6j. 

The  Hygiene  of  Schools  and  Scholars  (H.  Beale  Collins).  Ralph, 
Holland. 

Science  and  Philosophy, 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Physical   Development  (W.  R.  Pope). 
Greening.  \s. 

The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the  Preservation  and  Destruction  of  Con- 
tagia  (George  Vivian  Poore).    Longmans.    5J.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Church  and  its  Social  Mission  (John  Marshall  Lang).  Blackwood. 
6^.  net. 

F'rom  Hearth  to  Cloister  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IL  (Frances 

Jackson).    Burns  and  Gates.  5j-. 
The  Words  of  Jesus  (Gustaf  Dalman).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    Ts.  6d. 

net. 

Travel. 

The  Web  of  Empire  :  a  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  in  1901 
(Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace).    Macmillan.    2\s.  net. 

The  Lake  Counties  (W.  G.  Collingwood.  "Dent's  County  Guides." 
Edited  by  G.  A.  B.  Dewar).  ^  Dent.     4^-.  6d. 

Le  Mont  Saint-Michel  et  les  Pays  Etrangers  :  Angleterre,  Belgique, 
AUemagne  (Par  Eticnne  Dupont).  Bruxelles :  Oscar  Sche pens 
et  Cie  ;  Londres  :  Dulau.  2f.50. 

Miscellaneous. 
"  Crowned  to  Serve  "  (Charles  Bullock).    "  Home  Words  "  PubllsJi- 

ing  Office,    is.  6d. 
Cult  of  Chiffon,  The  (Mrs.  Eric  Pritchard).    Richards.    Sj.  net. 
Everyday  Life  in  Cape  Colony  in  Time  of  Peace  (X.  C.).  Unwin. 

y.  6d. 

Hora;  Solitarice  (Edward  Thomas).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Lord  Lytton).    Virtue.    2s.  net.  Treherne. 
is.  6d. 

Lost  England  :  The  Story  of  our  Submerged  Coasts  (Bcckles  Willson). 
Newnes.  is. 

Opera,  The  (R.  A.  Streatfield.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged), 
Nimmo.  6.r. 

Poetry,  Introduction  to  (Laurie  Magnus).    Murray,    ix.  6d. 
Schoolmaster,  The  (Arthur  Christopher  Benson).    Murray.    55.  net. 
iitatistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  the  Year  1900.  Welling- 
ton :  Mackay. 

Study  in  tlie  Symbolism  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  A  (Eleanor  F. 
Jourdain).  Shaldon,  South  Devon:  The  Norland  Press.  2s. 
net. 

Westward  Ho  (Charles  Kingsley.  Temple  Classics.  2  vols.).  Dent. 
3^.  net. 

RiviEws  and  Magazines  for  June  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3f.  ;  The  School  World,  6d.  ;  St.  Nicholas,  is.  j  The  Century 
Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  4d.  ;  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor,  6d.  ;  Scl'ibner's  Magazine, 
I.r.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  The  Empire- 
Review,  IS.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2,f.  ;  The  Con- 
noisseur, IJ-.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  ^d.  ;  Lippincott's,  25c.  ; 
East  anil  West  ;  The  World's  Work,  25c.  ;  Mcrcure  de  France, 
2f.25  ;  Deulsclie  Kundscliau  ;  La  Revue,  if. 30;  The  Art 
Journal  Coronation  Number,  2s,  Gd. 
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THE  CAR. 

A  New  Illustrated  Journal  of  Automobilism 
and  Travel. 

Edited  by  the  Hon.  JOHN  SCOTT  MONTAGU,  M.P. 
Published  every  Wednesday.    Price  6<i. 


No.  1  included 

The  King  as  a  Motorist.    By  tlie  Editor. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Car. 

Why  I  Motor.     By  Alfred  Harmsworth. 

The  Motor  as  a  Social  Force,   By  Gilbert  Parker ;  &c. 

No.  2  included 

The  Premier  as  an  Automobilist :  Containing  the 
First  Portrait  ever  published  of  Lord  Salisbury 
on  a  Motor-car. 

And  Articles  by  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  H.  W.  Lucy, 
George  Montagu,  M.P.,  and  others. 

No.  3  (published  next  Wednesday,  1 1th)  will  include 

No.  3  of  the  Series  "  Cars  and  Country  Houses  " — 

Warwick  Castle. 
Motors  for  Medical  Men.    By  Dr.  H.  E.  Bruce  Porter. 
The  Shah  as  a  Motorist. 

Military  Motor=cars.    By  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart. 
No.  3  of  "  The  Best  Ways  Out  of  London " ;  and 
other  interesting  features. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS  OF  "THE  CAR." 

The  Times  says  :  —  "  It  is  attractively  got  up  by  no  means  a 

technical  paper.  It  appeals  principally  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
automobiles,  but  it  is  of  general  interest  as  well.  It  has  made  a  capital 
start." 

PtJNCH  says  : — "  '  The  Car  '  makes  excellent  start.  No  spluttering, 
no  vapouring,  no  moaning  at  the  bar.  Beautifully  printed,  marvel- 
lously illustrated,  stocked  with  timely  articles,  if  its  start  can  be  lived 
up  to  ihe  race  will  be  won.  There  is  a  mezzotint  portrait  of  the  King, 
certainly  the  best  taken  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  itself  worth  far 
onore  than  the  sixpence  charged  for  the  magazine." 

The  Daily  Mail  says: — "In  all  that  is  excellent  in  illustration, 
literary  matter,  and  printing,  the  second  number  of  '  The  Car,'  that 
iumptuous  motor-car  periodical,  is,  if  possible,  even  better  than  its 

I  irst  The  illustrations  and  get-up  fully  equal,  frequently  actually 

jxcel,  the  best  of  the  sixpenny  weekly  illustrated  papers." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says : — "Congratulations  to  'The 
Car,'  the  Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu's  new  motor  journal,  which  has 

nade  an  excellent  start  The  whole  paper,  which  is  a  sixpenny 

veekly  and  [most  handsomely  turned   out,  is  capitally  got  up  in 

:very  respect.    '  The  Car  '  has  clearly  come  to  stay — or  rather,  to 

,uit  the  metaphor  to  the  subject— to  go." 

The  Globe  says  : — "  It  is  possible  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  the 

lew  illustrated  weekly,  'The  Car'  printed  and  illustrated  on  the 

)est  art  paper.    The  letterpress  is  of  a  high  order.'' 

The  Field  says:— "The  Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu,  M.P.,  has 
nade  his  debut  during  the  past  week  as  editor  of  a  new  and 

iandsomcly  produced  sixpenny  weekly  His  journalistic  venture 

nakes  a  most  excellent  start,  for  the  King  has  given  special  permission 
or  the  reproduction  in  mezzotint  of  a  recent  photograph  of  His 
vlajesty  on  Mr.  Scott  Montagu's  24  h.p.  Daimler.  It  is  one  of  the 
appiest  portraits  of  the  King  we  have  seen  for  many  years." 

The  Glasgow  Record  says  :— "Mr.  Montagu  is  probably  one  of 

he  lx;st  authorities  on  the  new  form  of  locomotion  'The  Car  '  

/ill  }>e  welcomed,  not  only  by  automobilists  but  by  the  general  publi 
t  large." 


MACMILLAN  &  «  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Koyal  Tour, 
THE  WEB  OF  EMPIRE: 

A  Diapy  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
in  1901. 

By  Sir  DONALD  MACKENZIE  WALLACE, 

K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O. 

Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  His  Royal  Highness  clurinj;  the  Tour. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier  de  Martino,  M.V.O.,  Marine  Paintc 
Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  King,  and  Sydney  P.  Hall,  M.V.O. 

Super-royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  net  each. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  previously  fubHshed  Volumes  are  also  reissued  uniform  -with  the  above. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

COMMONWEALTH  or  EMPIRE? 

A  Bystander's  View  of  the  Question. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "There  is  to  be  seen  in  this  brochure  all  the  intellectual  vigour,  all 
the  brilliant  literary  qualities,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Mr. 
Uoldwin  Smith's  work." 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

YoL  X.  MAMMALIA. 

By  F.  E.  BEDDARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.  17s.  net. 
MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Messrs.  LOMMANS  &  CO.'s  LIST. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  Mr.  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON: 

A  Story. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  "Peter  Steele,  the  Cricketer,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  stirring  story,  simple  in  construction,  but  of  thrilling  interest." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE   VARIETIES   OF  RELIGIOUS 

EXPERIENCE: 

A  Study  in  Human  Nature. 

Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
in  1901-1902. 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

8vo.  I2S.  net.  \0n  Tuesday  next. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  LUCY  DALE, 
Late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  SERIES. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND 
CIVICS    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY  AND 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

By  HENRY  E.  BOURNE,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Professor  in  the  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  U.S. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOI^S  NEW  BOOKS, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  OMAN. 

SEVEN    ROMAN  STATESMEN. 

A  DETAILED  STUDY  OF  THE  GRACCHI,  SULLA,  CATO, 
MARIUS,  CAESAR,  AND  POMPEY. 

By  C.  W.  OMAN,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
With  Reproductions  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

WITH  THE 

NAVAL  BRIGADE  IN  NATAL. 

By  Lieut.  C.  R.  N.  BURNE,  R.N. 

With  iS  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map.    Demy  Sco.  7s.  6d. 

United  Service  Gazette : — "  Likely  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  not  only  by  naval 
men  but  by  the  public  also." 

SIAM   IN  THE  XXth  CENTURY, 

By  J.  G.  D.  CAMPBELL. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map.    Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

St.  / allies' s  Gazette  : — "  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  work.  The  book  is  one 
which  deserves  careful  study  by  all  concerned  in  the  future  of  our  Eastern  Empire, 
and  of  a  most  fascinating  race." 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


6d.  net.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIGER. 

Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 

No.  3  of  THE  TIGER  will  appear  on 

JUNE  12. 
It  will  contain  the  usual  brilliant  features. 


London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  48  Leicester  Square. 


NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RECREATIONS  . 

AND 

REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

"SATURDAY  REYIEW"  ESSAYS. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


MR.  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 


NOW  READY.    Second  Thousand.    Demy  8vo.  clolh.  6s. 

Facts  and  Comments. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS  &  N0R(iATK,  14  Ilenricita  Street,  London,  W.C, 
and  7  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
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MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMTTED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Boohs  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mancliester. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  AND  REVIEW. 
No.  395  for  JUNE. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THE  CARNEGIE  TRUST  IN  OPERATION. 

POPULAR  ELECTION.    By  H.  Macan. 

THE  BLUE=COAT  BOY.    By  a  former  Master. 

SCHOOL  PUNISHMENTS.    By  F.  H.  Matthews. 

ORAL  TESTS  IN  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES.  By  H.  R. 
Ladell. 

LATIN  VERSE.   By  H.  H.  Almond. 
SCIENCE  AND  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 
THE  TEACHERS'  GUILD. 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT 
MASTERS. 

MISS  M.  C.  CROMBIE:  OBITUARY. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS,  &c.,  &c. 

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  ,IIILL,  E.G. 


THIS  DAY.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

CHURCH  AND  REFORM. 

BEING  ESSAYS  RELATING  TO  REFORM  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

K.liicd  by  MONTAGUE  BARLOW. 

CoNTJiiiun  oiiS.— Tlie  IJisliop  of  Ih-reford,  Canon  Denton  'I'lionipson,  Chancel 
P.  V.  Smi  th,  the  Dean  of  Norwicli,  tile  Ki;v.  H.  (1.  Grey,  Eugene  Slock,  Cano 
ilay  Aitkcn,  Montaunc  Barlow,  the  Rev.  I'rofcssor  Cody  (Toronto),  Ihc  Kev.  Dr 
Hunlinc;lon  (New  York).  With  Appendices  hy  the  Kii;lil  Hon.  Sir  John 
Kennaway.  Hart.,  M.P.,  and  the  Kev.  II.  J.  liardsley,  and  an  Introduction  by  the 
Hishop  of  Liverpool.   

London:  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  Ltp,,  4  Snow  Hill,  and  Derby. 
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ROYAL    SOCIETY    for  the    PREVENTION  of 
CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained 

by  the  police  or  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  May  20, 
1902 : — 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state    352 

Travelling  horses  (unharnessed)  and  cattle  when  lame    34 

Beating,  &c.,  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  dogs,  Sic   95 

Starving  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  by  withholding  food   25 

Conveying  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  improperly   8 

Overcrowding  frogs  in  a  globe    1 

Setting  dogs  to  draw  a  badger    2 

Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season    16 

Owners  causing  in  above   211 

Using  threatening  language  to  a  witness    i 

•745 

During  1902  up  to  last  return   2,403 

Total  for  the  present  year   3ii48 

•  Thirty-three  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 
712  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  not  received  by  the  society).  The 
above  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 
requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 

8,033  total  convictions  during  1901. 

The  above  return  is  published  (i)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  Society  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
(2)  to  show  the  Society's  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  known  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly  disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 

THE  COMMITTEE  INVITE  THE  CO-OPERATION  AND  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Besides  day  duty,  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  of 
London. 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS  OF  CRUELTY  ARE  NOT  ACTED  ON, 
BUT  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  BASKET.  The  names  of 
correspondents  are  not  given  up  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.    The  Society  is  greatly  in  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

105  Jermj-n  Street,  London.  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

P  S.— Owing  to  the  Society's  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of 
animals  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency. 
It  disseminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals 
upwards  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small 
books,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are 
engaged  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences. 
Thus,  while  its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man's 
wants,  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  Society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
Its  monthly  illustrated  journals,  "The  Animal  World,"  price  2d.,  and  "  The  Band 
of  Mercy,"  price  Jd.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non- 
members  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
societ>',  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  bad  gratis  :  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly  return 
of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants 
who  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully. 

FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  60  Strand  (Georg:e  Court),  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Clovewout,  London." 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN.   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/               CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

XL     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  net 
fQ  j„,  K.i„,„  x>inn  'O 


22/0 


drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


^2  ^ 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Ttltpfume  No.  5  Hollom. 

TtUeraphic  Addrtss :  "  Eirkbeck,  London." 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  Ware- 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
C  ^.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    I  10  4 

Hal/  Year   014    i    015  2 

Quarter  Year      ...     071      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  itnmediately. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  AMERICANA 
formed  by  Marshall  C.  Leffcrts,  Esq.,  of  New  Vork. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  the  gth  of  June,  jg02,  and  Following  Day, 
at  I  o'clock  precisely,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  valuable  Collection  of 
AMERICANA,  formed  by  Marshall  C.  Lefferts,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  including 
rare  works  on  Virginia  by  Beverley,  I'.onoeil,  Bullock,  Iturk,  Gray,  Hamor,  Hartlib, 
Jones,  Lederer,  Smith,  Stith,  Williams,  Sc.,  scarce  tracts  on  New  England  by 
Bishop  Burrough,  Byfield,  Fox,  Goston,  Higgenson,  Howgill,  Hubbard,  Josselyn, 
I.echford,  Merlin,  Palmer,  Stephenson,  Ward,  Welde,  Williams,  &c.,  Eliot's  Indian 
liible,  1663,  early  voyages  and  travels,  works  on  the  Indian  wars,  witchcraft,  the 
revolution.  State  and  local  history,  biography,  &c.,  Peter  Martyr's  decades  (four 
editions),  Scott's  Model  Government  of  New  Jersey,  1685,  Franklin's  Cato  Major 
(uncut),  Columbus  Letter,  1494,  &c.,  chiefly  in  fine  uncut  condition  and  in  choice 
modern  bindings. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

A  portion  of  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  at  NARKORD  HALL,  NORFOLK, 
principally  collected  by  Sir  ANDREW  FOUNTAINE,  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  King  George  II. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  11,  1902.  and  Three  Following  Days,  at 
I  o'clock  precisely,  a  selection  of  valuable  HOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  from 
the  library  of  Sir  ANDREW  FOUNTAINE  (of  Narford  Hall,  Norfolk)  collected 
by  him  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  Kings  George  I.  and  II.,  comprising  very 
rare  English  books  and  tracts  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  (chiefly  poets  and 
dramatist.s)  including  many  old  plays,  amongst  which  is  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  of  i6c8,  others  by  G.  Chapman,  John  Ford,  John  Lilly,  Shackerley 
Marmion,  John  Marston,  Ph.  Massinger,  Thos.  Middleton,  Tho?.  Nabbes,  Jas. 
Shirley,  John  Webster,  ^S:c.  ;  including  several  anonymous  plays  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  ;  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Bocc.iccio's  Fall  of  Princes, 
by  Lydgate,  Pynson,  1494  ;  Albion's  Queene,  1600  ;  a  fine  illuminated  manuscript 
of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  (14th  Cent.)  ;  a  Norman-French  manuscript  on  chess 
(14th  Cent.)  ;  and  other  English  manuscripts  ;  manuscript  and  printed  bora;  and 
other  service  books,  very  rare  books,  chiefly  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  including 
the  Botticelli  Dante,  with  all  the  19  engravings,  Romances  of  Cuivalry,  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  in  various  languages,  fine  books  of  prints  and  architectural  works 
by  Du  Cerceau,  De  I'Orme,  &c.,  rare  works  on  America,  &c.,  Frobisher's  Three 
Voyages,  with  the  rare  map,  1578,  many  books  in  fine  English  and  Foreign 
bindings,  some  on  large  paper  and  some  printed  on  vellum,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had  ;  illustrated  copies 
price  half-a-crown  each. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  ao  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  rnost  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sont  on  application. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.    ALL  PERFECTLY  NEW 
IN  CONDITION. 

MAY  LIST,  No.  328,  NOW  READY. 

W.  GLAISHER,  Eemainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices  and  a 
Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


A  NEW 
LARGE  TYPE 


VARIORUM  TEACHER'S  BIBLE, 


Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  superior  flexible  Levant  grained  Morocco,  with 
overlapping  edges,  leather  lined,  silk  sewn.    Size,  7^  by  5,i  by  I'i  inches. 
Price  21/-,  and  offered  at  10/6  Post  Free,  abroad  gd.  extra. 
This  New  Edition  of  the  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  is  not  only  a  Reference  Bible 
with  the  New  Illustrated  Teacher's  "  Aids,"  but  contains  on  the  same  page  as  the 

Text,  in  foot-notes,  a  complete  digest  of  the  Various  Renderings  and  Read- 
ings of  tiie  Original  text  from  the  very  best  Authorities,  including  the 
Revised  Version.    Specimen  page  post  free. 

The  London  Bible  Warehouse,  53  Paternoster  Row. 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— An  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Entrance  Scholarships  on  June  nth  to  13th.  Candidates  will,  if 
desired,  be  examined  in  Singing,  ability  in  which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
one  or  more  awards. — Apply  to  the  Rev,  The  Headmaster,  School  House, 
Sherborne  Dorset. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year),  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nommations  of  £12  per  annum  maybe  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship,   For  particulars  apply  to  the  He.vd  Master  or  Secretary. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,    is.,  post  free. 

INDIGESTION:   Its  Causes  and  Cure.    By  John 

i  H.  Clarke,  M.D.  "\  useful  little  hook."— HovKvopathic  Recorder. 
London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


7  June,  1902 


^be  pilot 

A  Weekly  I^eview  of  Politics,  Literature,  and  Learning. 

Edited  by  D.  C.  LATH  BURY. 

The  Price  of  THE  PILOT  is  now  THREEPENCE,    In  all  other 
respects  the  Paper  remains  unchanged. 


Among  those  who  have 

Canon  AINGER. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ANSON,  M.P. 

Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP. 

Professor  BEECHING. 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

C.  V.  BOYS,  F.R.S. 

Professor  BURY. 

BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD. 

Professor  COLLINS. 

SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

W.  J.  COURTHOPE,  C.B. 

Sir  henry  CRAIK,  K.C.B. 

The  Late  Father  DOLLING. 

Sir  MOUNTSTUART  GRANT  DUFF, 

Canon  ELLACOMBE. 


contributed,  or  have  promised  to 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 
D.  R.  FEARON,  C.B. 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S. 
FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
R.  B.  HALDANE,  K.C,  M.P. 
VISCOUNT  HALIFAX.  . 
Professor  HERFORD. 
L.  T.  HOBHOUSE. 
THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
Sir  COURTENAY  ILBERT,  K.C.S.I. 
HENRY  JAMES. 
Sir  RICHARD  JEBB,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 
F.  HARCOURT  KITCHIN. 
ANDREW  LANG. 
G.C.S.I.       SIDNEY  LEE. 

Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  K.C.B.,  G.C.I.E. 


contribute,  to  THE  PILOT  are:— 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  T.  LYTTELTON. 
J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 
The  dean  of  St.  PATRICK'S. 
HERBERT  PAUL. 
Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart. 
Mrs.  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 
The  Rev.  ARCHIBALD  ROBERTSON,  D.D 
Canon  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON. 
W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 
G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 
Professor  SAINTSBURY. 
Professor  SANDAY,  D.D. 
The  BISHOP  of  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Professor  TYRRELL. 
The  Rev.  P.  N.  WAGGETT. 
A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D. 
The  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 


THE  PILOT  may  be  obtained  from  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the  Office,  2  EXETER  STREET, 
STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  price  THREEPENCE.  Subscription  Rates : -Inland  15s.  per  Annum  ;  7s.  6d.  per  Half- 
year.  Abroad,  17s.  per  Annum ;  8s.  6d.  per  Half-year. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE'S  LIST. 


The  Bijou  Biographies. 

No.  1.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Ghamberlain,  M.P.  By 

Arthur  Wallace.    I'rice  6d. 
The  Sunday  Sun  commends  it  "  to  the  Acglophobe  at  home  and 
abroad." 

No.  2.  Lord  Kitchener.    By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Price  6d. 

"A  bright,  lively  book,"  says  LloycPs. 

No.  3.  Lord  Roberts.    By  Ernest  Russell.   Price  6d. 

"  Deserves  to  be  called  brilliant,"  according  to  the  Glasgow  Daily 
Mail. 

No.  4.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.    By  G.  H.  Knott. 

]'rlce  6d. 

"  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  Bijou  Biographies." 

Lloyd's. 

No.  5.  Lord  Salisbury.  By  Edward  Salmon.  Price  6d. 
No.  6.  Dr.  W.  C.  Grace.  By  Acton  Wye,  Price  6d. 
No.  7.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VMth.    By  Harry 

Whates.    Double  Volume.    Price  is. 

No.  8.  Miss  Marie  Corelli.    By  Kent  Carr.  Double 

Volume.     Price  is. 

No.  9.  Lord  Kelvin.    By  J.  Munro.    Double  Volume. 

Price  IS. 


MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.    By  Kent  Carr.  An 

Edilion-de-liixe,  printed  on  crown  8vo.  superior  antique  wove 
paper,  to  ranfje  in  size  wilh  the  Works  of  this  Popular  Writer. 
Illustrated  with  large  specially-taken  pictures.  Price  ^s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies— each  copy  being  numbered. 

THE    ROMANCE  OF   AN  EMERGENCY. 

By  Mrs.  (\.  .S.  Kicanioy.     J 'rice  6s. 
"The  whole  book  is  admirably  written,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time." — The  Koctc. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  .C. 
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THE 

Dallp  Cbronicle 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES, 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation 

than  any  other  Liberal  Paper 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  BEST  PAPER  for  the  HOME. 

A  Popular  Feature  Everyday  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
NOTES. 

FULL  RESUME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL,  ART,  AND  DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  parliamentary,  political  and  commercial 
intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  General  and  Family  Newspaper,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in 
the  home. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  In- 
teresting articles,  by  the  best  writers,  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 

OFFICES  : 

DAILY    CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS, 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


7  June,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


A  Good  Dictionary  is  a  Reference 
Library  in  Itself. 


A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  English  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 


The  ~ 

Imperial 

Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 
market. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  233,000 
references. 

Students  who  are  eager  to  possess  such  a 
work  often  find  their  purse  too  slender  to 
admit  of  its  immediate  purchase. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  re- 
open the  offer  we  made  last  year,  and  give 
the  public  the  opportunity  of  securing  the 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  for  a  first 
payment  of  5s. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  form  below  or  send 
to  the  Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  .Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  53.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  imonth  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  ,  „  

Address  ,  ,  

Profession  u.......,.,,...,.,,,  

^AtCi  It  •  >  1 1 1 1 9i  >  1 1 1 1^,  ■     1 )  1 1 1  ■  1 1 1  >  1.1  •  •  •  tl:  •  I . 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  y,Y 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Korged  Specimens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting,  liy  Henrv  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.K.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
7s.  icd. 

Bee,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshirk,  F.I,.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  '"Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

British   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  qd. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Churches,  Old  English :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 

.sories.  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  p^nlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net,  by  post  los.  lod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  demy 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  2  vols,  price  ^3  3s.  ;  4  vols.       13s.  6d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  iss.  sd. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drurv  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening,"  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture."  &c.).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  i6s.  gd. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.    A  Practical  Encyclopjedia  ot 

Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3,150  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  5  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  by  post 

£4  2S. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.   Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Lace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  .application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19S.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £4  4s.  net,  by  post  £4  55.  6d. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £^  5s.,  when  the 
entire  stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  4to. 
j(28  pp.  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21s.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  :  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
t>-rocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Orchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 

all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and 
Engravi/igs.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  ;  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net, 
by  post  £\  IS.  6d 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.    Including  some  References 

to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod. 

Vivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Repti'es,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
^"ilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

Whi.'^t,  Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

Reai.'"^  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist  "and 
"  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Mflrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  i,-rinted  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half 
leather,  gi.'t  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Whist,  Solo :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.   A  Progressive  and  Clear 

Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J. 
Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lod.  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Whist,  Scientific:   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  Reader 

being  taught  by  Reason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  .Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gi't,  price  3s.  6d.,  by 
po&t  3s.  lod. ;  ia  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5s,  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 
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JAMES  NELSON  AND  SONS. 


A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 

THE  eleventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  James 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  Winchester  House, 
E.C.,  Mr.  Edward  Nelson  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Philip  Holmes)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  a'so  the  auiitors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  how  sorry  he  was  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
through  indisposition,  was  unable  to  preside.  His  duty  was  a  very  pleasant  one  in 
laying  before  them  wh  it  he  hoped  they  would  IodIc  upon  as  a  satisfactory  report 
for  the  year  1901.  With  much  larger  trading  the  amount  of  bad  debts  was 
practic  lly  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  very  large  turnover.  With  reference  to 
the  stock'",  the  very  large  item  in  the  balance-sheet,  neaily  ;^i6o,ooo,  he  was  happy 
to  inform  them  had  all  been  realised  at  very  handsome  profits  to  the  Company.  As 
to  the  market  conditions  of  the  year  1901,  they  were  all  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  year's  working  turning  out  so  well  as  it  has,  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
several  months  during  the  year  the  market  in  this  country  was  very  much  depressed, 
wholesale  prices  of  meat  being  at  periods  of  the  year  very  low  indeed.  He  con 
sidered  that  their  retail  system — which  was  now  hardly  second  to  any  retail 
sys'em  of  shops  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  the  world — was  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  credited  with  the  result  obtained.  He  continued :  With  regard  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Company's  business,  no  doubt  you  will  expect  me  to  say 
something,  and  I  cannot  say  less  than  that  the  Company  has  never  been  in  so  good  a 
position  as  regards  earned  profits.  The  past  five  months  of  this  year  have  been 
months  in  which  the  prodii'^ts  of  the  Company  have  been  both  excU'-nt  in  quality 
and  comparatively  cheap  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  shortage  of  meat  in 
this  country  from  Australia,  caused  primarily  through  the  deplorable  drought, 
which  you  all  know  ab  >ut,  and  which,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  still  continues,  the 
»equirem»*nts  for  our  Army  in  South  Africa — of  which,  I  am  pleas'^d  to  say, 
ycur  Company  have  been  called  uoon  to  su  ply  a  p^rt — and  aKo  the  ve-y  large 
initial  cost,  and,  we  believe,  short^'ge  of  meat  in  the  United  States,  which  you 
have,  no  doubt,  all  read  of  in  the  press— tended  to  stimulate  the  demand  fur 
Argentine  meat  in  (his  country,  which  has  caused  a  correspondingly  higher  range  of 
prices  ;  so  that  your  Company  have  benefited  at  both  ends — 1  mean  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  enhanc-id  selling  value  I  see  no  reason  why  the  very  satis- 
faclory  results  obtained  uo  to  the  present  this  year  should  not  continue,  especially 
as,  through  the  very  depleted  stock  of  home  meat  at  the  Cape,  caused  through 
the  war— which,  I  im  sure,  we  are  all  most  thankful  has  come  to  an  honourable 
conc'usiun  -  and  the  la'ge  demand  which  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  im- 
ported meats  there,  I  look  f)r  continued  prosper. tv  ior  this  Company.  From 
what  one  is  able  to  see  of  the  positions  in  the  diffeient  countries,  which  I 
have  memioned  to  you,  I  think  that  this  pro'^pfr  ty  is  not  going  to  be  in  any  sen  e 
shortlived  ;  for,  considering  the  many  millions  of  both  cattle  and  fheep  v  hich  have 
died  in  Australia  from  the  drought,  we  cani'Ot,  I  think,  look  for  any  serious  com- 
petition from  that  country  for  some  time  to  come.  I  feel  V  at  there  is  hard  y 
anything  more  for  me  to  touch  upon,  and  now  beg  to  move  :  "  That  the  directors' 
re  »ort,  wiih  balance-<-heet  and  piofit  a  d  ios«;  account  to  December  28,  1901,  be.  and 
they  are  hereby,  approved  ano  adopted."  But,  before  purting  it  to  the  meeting,  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  shareholders  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kobert  Cooper  seconded  ihe  motion,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
T  le  Ch  airman  next  moved  :  "  That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  be  paid 
on  the  first  and  second  pre  erenre  shares  for  the  year  1901,  and  also  that  a  cumula- 
tive d  vidend  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ihe  first  and  second  preference  shares  for 
the  years  18^6  to  1900  be  paid  " 

Wr.  George  Hariis  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 
1  he  Chairman  also  moved  :  "  That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  u  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  fTdinary  shares  of  the  Company  be  paid  f  -r  the  year  190T." 

Mr.  R  hert  I  ooper  secoiidi-d  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Vot'sol  thanks  to  the  staff,  the  directors,  and  to  the  ch^tirman  cLsed  ihe  pro- 
ceedings. 


CROWN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

31ST  MARCH,  1902. 


To  th"  Shareholders. 

Genti  EMEN,— The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitling  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  ot  the  Company  for  the  peiiod  from  the  recomnienccmeut 
of  mi  ling  operHlion^  on  23rd  December,  lyoi,  to  31st  March,  19:12. 

MINK.    Ore  Mined   28,918  tons. 

Ore  taken  frum  Surface  Dumps      ..  ..    4,9.9  tons. 

33,877  ton.s. 

Less  Waste  sorted  out  (24'9(o  %)  8,419  tons. 

•  •  25,428  tons. 

MILL. — Ore  Received     .        ..       ..       ..       ..    25,428  tons. 

Add  Ore  taken  from  Slock  in  Mi  1  Bins   ..       ..        123  tons. 

Ore  Crushed   _   25,554  tons. 

Number  of  days  (  4  hours)  working  an  average  of  56'2o  stamps  gij",  days 

Crushing  dutv  per  >tamp  per  24  hours      ..       ..                ,,  4*954  tuns. 

O  e  in  M  II  Kins  on  31st  Marcn,  1902    274  tons. 

Yield  in  Kine  (Jo'd   S,3fi9*i68  ozs. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold   ..       ..       .,        ..       ..       .,  4'.02  dwts. 

CYA.NIDE  WORKS.  — Sands  and  Concentrates  treated  (equal  to 

65'7P2%  of  t' e  tonnage  mil, ed)         ..       ..        ..       ..  r6, 810  tons. 

Vie'd  in  Kiiie  Gold   3,o8y'336  ozs. 

Y  eld  in  I''ine  Gold  per  ton  treated . .       ..        ..       ..       ..  3'675  dwts. 

Yiidd  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis    ..       ..  2'4'7  dwts. 

Sli  nes  treati-d  (ei|uul  to  2,(-864%  of  the  tonnage  milled)       ..  6,354  tons. 

Yield  m  F  ne  (Jold   545'6i6  ozs. 

Yield  iii  F  rie  Gold  per  ton  treated . .        ..        ..       .,        ..  j'7i7dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  p^r  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis     ..       ..  o'427  dwts. 

TOTAI/  YIEI^n. — Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   ..  9,oo4'i20  ozs. 

Total  Yi;d  in  Fine  (iold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis     ..  7'047  dwts. 

WORKING   EXPENDITURE   AND  REVENUE 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton 
Milled. 

To  M'ning  Expenses   £i6,e-;6   22  Xlo  13  2*498 

,,  Mill'mj  ICxpenses                                        ..         4,6,8  17    I  03  7*943 

,,  Cyan  ding  Expenses                                          6,842  12    5  05    4  2t)5 

,,  General  Expi^nses                                               2,841  13    i  02  2*688 

„  lleud  Office  ICx|;enses  ..                ..                    y6i  16    i  00  9*0)3 

32,201    o  10  IS  2*428 

,,  Working  Profit                                                  5,543  10  10  04  4*064 

-C37i744  "8  £t    g  6*492 
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Cr. 

Value.  Value  per  Ton 

Milled. 

By  Gold  Account  ;£37,744  n    8  £j    g  6*492 

;<l37i744  "    8  £1    9  6*492 

To  Interest  and  Exchange   ..  ..  £1,261  32  2 

Net  Profit  4  281  18  8 

£$•5*3  1°  'o 

By  Balance — Working  Profit,  brought  down   £^,542  10  10 

;f5.5*3  10  15 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  has  been  nil. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Dividend  Warrant,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
sented for  payment  on  3iit  December  last  : — 

DIVIDEND  No.  2. 
Warrant  No.  C.  1S2.       ..        J.  Jansen.  ..       £3  15s.  od. 

During  the  peril  id  under  review  the  Directors  disnosed  of  20  oc»  Robinson  Central 
Deep,  Limited,  shares,  wnich  realised  a  sum  of  £S&,JS9  3S.  6d. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ  (Secretary). 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  Apiil,  1902. 


ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

DIRECTORS'  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

3ST  MARCH,  1902. 


To  the  Shareholders. 

Gentlemen,— The  D'rectors  have  p'easure  in  submitting  the  fo'lowing  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  lor  the  peiiod  from  the  recommence- 
ment of  milling  operations  on  16th  December,  1901,  to  31st  March,  1902  :  — 

MINE. — Number  of  feet  Diiven,  Sunk,  and  Risen,  exclusive  of 

Stopes     ..       ..       ..       ..    178  feet. 

Ore  D  veloped        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  8,283  tons. 

Ore  Mined  33.878  tons. 

Ore  taken  from  Surface  dumps  4,538  tons. 

38,416  tons. 

Less  Waste  sorted  out  (12*921%)       ..  4  964  tons. 

  33,452  tons. 

MILL. — Ore  Received   ..       ..  33,452  tons. 

Less  Ore  added  to  Stock  in  Mill  Bins         . .      392  tons. 

Ore  Crushed  ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       ..       .-       ..  33,060  tons. 

Number  of  days  (24  hours)  working  an  average  of  62*853 

stamps     ..        ..       ..       ..                                     ..  95fi  days. 

Crushirig  duty  per  stamp  per  24  hours  ..                ..       ..  5  507  tons. 

O  e  in  Mill  Bins  on  31st  March,  1902   892  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  ..        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  7,349*508  ozs. 

Yield  oer  Ton  in  Fine  Gold        ..        ..       ..       .•        ..  4*446  dwts. 

CYANIDE  WORKS.— Sands  and  Concentrates  treated  (equal 

to  72':9e.  %  of  the  tonnage  milled)    ..       .•       .•       ..  24,000  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  ..        ..        ..       ..    5,196  919  oz-i. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated       ..        ..        ..       ..  4*310  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .        ..  3'i43  dwts. 

Slimes  tri-ated  (equal  10  21*355  %  of  the  tonnage  milled)  7,060  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  562*454  ozs. 

Y  eld  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated        ..       ..       ..       ..  1*593  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  m'lled  basis  ..       ..  0*340  dwts. 

TOTAL  YIELD.— Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..      i3,io8*83i  ozs. 
Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..  7 '930  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  /-   t  Cost  per  Ton 

Milled. 

To  Mining  Expenses       ..    £20,376  10   5  £0  12  3*923 

„  Milling  Expenses    7,002    12  04  2*831 

,,  Cyaniding  E.xpenses    ..       ..        ..        ..  8,218  18    4  04  11*665 

,,  General  Expenses        ..       ..       ..       ..  2,842    36  01  8*632 

„  Head  Office  Expenses   1,037   96  00  7*531 

39  477   2  It  13  10*585 

„  Working  Profit   14,847   07  08  11*782 

;CS4,324    3    6  £1  12  10*367 

Cr  -ir  I  Value  per  Ton 

Value.  Mi'',^^ 

By  Gold  Account  .i54.3'4   36  £1  12  10*3^7 

;C-4.3'4   3    6  £1  12  10*367 

To  Interest  and  Exchange   £62$  13  7 

„  Net  Profii   14.««    7  o 

£h,Si2    0  7 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   /i4,847   o  7 

;Ci4j47 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  has  been  nil. 
Attention  is  call<;d  to  the  following  List  of  Dividend  Warrants,  which  had  not 
been  presented  for  payment  on  31st  December  last  :  — 
DIVIDEND  No.  i. 

£  S.  d. 

Warrant  No.   65       ..         O.  J.  Koecher       ..  ..       a    8  o 

DIVIDEND  No.  2. 

Warrant  No.  1S4  ..  O.  J.  Koecher        ..        ..       ..  280 

,            25  ..  W.  E.  Spackman    .*        ..       ..  40    o  o 

„           C.  3  ..  Dr.  M.  Adae    lo    o  o 

,,            ;,6o  H.  A.  I.  L.  van  Elslande  ..       ..  20   o  o 

,,            372  ..  B.  Kuhrinann         ..        ..       ••  140 

,,            37  j  ..  M.  Friedl   2  10  o 

,,            5  .8  J.  Lebaudy  ..       ..        ..       ..  140 

,,            l!o(  ..  M.  M.Vve.  Nusillaid      ..       ..  o  16  o 

,,            81S  ..  L.  Passy       ..       ..       ..       ..  so    o  o 

„          1114  Mile.  M.  Vuillaume         ..       ..  o  16  o 

99    4  o 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ  (Secretary). 

Head  Officb,  Joiiannesbukc;,  April,  1902. 


7  June,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


CELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING  GO. 

ELANDSFONTEIN  (No.  1)  LIMITED. 


MINUTES  of  the  Thirteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Share- 
holders, held  In  the  Board  Room,  Exploration  Building, 
Johannesburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1902,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Reports  and  Accounts,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  F. 
Lance)  said  : — 

Gentlemen,— In  the  absence  of  the  Chairnian  of  the  Company  (Mr.  F.  von 
Hesseit),  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  addressing  you  to-day.  The  last  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  in  Mar  h,  1899,  a' d.  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  it  has  not  been  pricticaljle  ti  hold  any  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company  from  that  date  until  the  present  time.  The  Directors' 
Reports  and  the  Accounts  for  each  financial  year  have,  however,  been  issued 
and  circulated  amongst  shareholders,  and  those  Reports  and  Accounts  for 
the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901  are  now  presented  for  your  consideration. 
During  the  critical  stale  of  affairs  shortly  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  this 
Company,  in  common  with  o  h.  rs,  did  everything  possible  by  offering  bonuses  and 
otherwise  to  ii  dnce  en  plry^s  to  remain  at  their  work,  but  early  in  October,  1899,  it 
became  impo  sible  to  continue  operaiions,  and  the  mine  was  accordingly  closed 
down,  provision  being  made  for  pumping  and  maintenance.  Up  to  that  date 
the  profits  earned  for  189)  had  aveiaged  over  ;C27,ooo  per  month,  as 
again  t  an  average  of  about  £2$,ooo  for  the  nine  months  previous. 
Ttiis  increase  in  profit  is  accounted  for  by  a  slight  leduction  being  effected  in  the 
working  costs,  as  also  the  profit  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  accumulated 
slimes.  The  value  of  the  ore  crushed  was  practically  the  same,  viz.,  10-89  dwts. 
per  ton  fine,  as  against  lo'gi  dwts.  fine  for  the  previous  period.  Early  in  October, 
1S99  certain  gold  to  the  va'ue  ot  £26,^$^,,  then  lying  in  the  National  Bank  for 
transmission  to  Europe,  was  seized  by  the  .  fficials  of  the  late  Government,  and  the 
value  thereof  has  been  claimed  Ir,  m  the  insurers  (ihe  Allianz  Insurance  Company). 
Th  s  claim  is  now  being  prosecuted,  and  though  considerable  unavo  dable  delay  has 
taken  place,  your  Directors  hope  before  long  to  be  in  a  pos  tion  to  report  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter. 

After  the  outhr-ak  ofhostili  ies  some  of  your  Directors  remained  in  the  country, 
and  were  insriumenlal  in  th;-  protection  of  your  inieiests.  In  l-ebruary,  1900,  they 
deemed  it  advisable  to  re-_-.Iart  workmg  wi.h  nfty  stamps  by  means  of  laboLr  then 
in  the  country,  and  accoruingly  did  so,  continuing  these  operations  until  May,  19c o, 
during  -vhich  p<-ri  d  the  i.cc  .unts  show  a  profit  of  /i8,395  3s.  3d.  as  earned.  Of 
the  g<ld  wi  n  ouring  this  pMiod  a  p^r  ion,  representing  priciically  the  recovery  f  r 
Fcbru  lyand  March,  was  taken  by  the  I  ,te  Governnn  nt,  but  a^  the  amount  won 
in  April  and  May  was  not  handed  to  ihcm  ami  a  certain  amount  of  that  handed 
over 'n  Rebrnary  and  Mar^h  ha-^  since  n,-en  recove  ed  in  the  Refinery  of  the  late 
Government  at  ihe  Rtb  nson  Mine  and  in  the  Mint,  there  would,  even  if  the 
ami.uiit  so  dcbiied  to  the  late  Guvrrninent  be  treated  as  a  loss,  still  remain 
a  balance  of  pr..fit  e..rned  fur  the  four  months  working  during  1900. 
Throughout  rhe  whole  period  fr  >m  Ocrobei,  1899,  up  to  January  of  the  present 
jear,  when  work  was  recommenced,  the  ma  hin.  ry  and  plant  has  been  maintained 
HI  gol  d  ori,et,  and  the  Mine  pumped  tree  of  water.  The  qi-antitv  of  ore  developed 
re  ,dy  f  r  stoprng  stanrts  prac  ica  ly  as  it  did  pnor  to  the  War.  only  23,989  tons 
having  bren  n.i  led  in  1900,  the  amount  being  950856  tons  at  31st  December  last. 
'J  he  Accounts  for  the  three  years  now  submiit  d  show  a  capiial  expenditure  of 
about  ^38,000,  the  I  ulk  i  f  »h  ch  wa>  incurred  in  1899,  while  f  r  the  same  period 
there  has  been  written  off  for  depreciation  of  pla  t,  &c..  about  £ib  000.  The  to'al 
joss  susiained  by  ihe  Company  as  ihe  result  uf  the  War,  apart  liom  losses  of  gold, 
i-Xi*2,242  rs.  iid.  As  the  accounts  hive  been  made  up  and  issued  from  year  to 
year,  the  different  it  ms  composing  this  amount  are  not  shown  separately,  but  can 
Le  sun-marised  a-s  fol.ows  ;  — 

Bonus  to  Employis  to  stay  on  before  the  War  ..  ..  ^2,820  8  4 
.Staff  Retention  Pay  ..  ••        ..        ..       .,       2738    5  o 

General  Charges,  turope  and  Johannesburg     ..       ..       8,9  3    i  o 

Special  Police  ..        .    ,^^60   o  o 

Mines  Division,  Rard  Rifles    i,so8    7  10 

Pumping  Opetat  ons   4679  13  2 

General  Maintenance.,  ,,  8,805    9  ' 

Stores  and  Live  Stock  commandeered      ..       ..       ..  866  17  6 

The  quantity  of  goods  commandeered  from  this  Company  by  the  late 
Government,  tor  which  no  ^a>ment  was  made,  was  comparatively  small, 
and  though  the  lo^ses  sustained  by  this  Company  in  common  with  oihers 
th>oueh  the  War  amount  to  a  tonsiderable  sum,  there  is  reason  for  congratulation 
that  the  Company's  property  and  plant  is  in  the  thoroughly  efficient  state  it  is  to-day. 
Valuable  se  vices  have  been  tendered  in  the  protec  ion  of  the  Company 's  property 
in  the  earlier  siages  of  the  War  by  the  International  Police  Force,  with  which  those 
Directors  who  remained  in  ti  e  country  were  ideiitined, 'and  subsequently  by  the 
Mine  Gu?rri,  a  force  raised  through  the  co-ope  ation  of  diffeient  mining  companies 
with  the  Milita  y  Authorities.  In  May,  i9'.o,  a  nre  occurred  at  the  No.  i  Pumping 
.Station,  but  the  loss  wa.s  covered  tiy  insurance,  which  has  been  paid,  and  the  Hamage 
has  been  mat  e  good.  Shortly  after  ihe  British  occupaii  n  of  this  country  the 
I  omi  any  joined  with  olheis  in  ordering  certain  Railway  Rolling  Stock, 
which  has  pioved  of  con  idei able  assistance  in  facilitating  the  coal  supply 
on  the  resumption  of  work,  and  more  recently  joint  arrangements  have 
been  made  lor  the  supply  c,f  native  labour  by  meai  s  of  the  Native  Labour 
As-mialion.  It  is  gratf>ing  to  note  how  successful  this  Association  has 
tjeen  in  br  nging  about  a  steady  influx  of  native-,  and  so  gradually  remstat  ng, 
10  the  great  aov.ntage  of  the  industry  gei  erally,  the  1  ative  labour  supply 
whi.  h  had  become  completely  disorganised  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  Reports 
ihat  Captain  Hoffmann,  who  acted  as  General  Manager  of  the  Company 
for  several  years,  has  r  signed,  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Petersen  has  been  aopointed 
-n  the  po  ition.    >  arly  in  Jain.ary  of  the  p-esent  year  Mining  and  Milli  g  opcia- 

I  ns  were  r-  sumed.  and  ciushini  has  since  been  canied  on  with  sixty  stam  s.  It 
IS  hoped  that  before  long  full  work  will  he  praciic^ble,  with  tf  e  resulc  of  profits 
being  earned  as  prior  to  the  War  and  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  to 
which  tj_e  Company  bad  attained  bef  re  the  recent  ititeirup.ion  in  its  opera- 
lions.     The    running   of   the    Rei  uction   Plant   to  its  full   capacity   is  now 

nly  contingent  t-pon  an  arfequate  supply  of  native  labour  I  eing  ava  lable. 
It  IS  intended  10  issue  quarterly  reports  to  shareholders  of  the  Company's  workir.g, 
ind  that  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March  will  be  in  the  shareholders'  hands  in  the 
;ourse  of  a  few  days.  It  must  I  e  boi  ne  in  mind,  however,  that  for  various  reasons 
10  comparison  can  tx:  formed  between  ihi^  quarter's  working  and  that  und  r  normal 
xjndition-.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  enh.inced  value  winch  may  he  expected  to 
jccrne  to  the  I  ompany's  Estate  on  the  deproclaimed  portion  of  the  Farm  Elands- 
onte.n  No.  i,  thioiign  its  proximity  to  the  rapidly  extending  town  of  Johannesb org 
ind  the  improved  va  ues  ot  land  wh  en  will  be  biought  about  by  the  ni>  re  settled 
•j.ndiiion  of  affairs  in  the  anticipated  era  of  prosycri  y  before  the  country.  He 

hen  form.,lly  moved,  which  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Grewer  and  carried 
inanimously,  th-ii  the  Directors  and  Auditors'  Reports.  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit 

II  d  Loss  Accounts  for  the  years  1899,  1900  and  i  01  be  adopted. 

1  he  Chaiiii  an  sa  d  ti  at  the  te.ms  o  the  Aiticles  of  Association  rel.ative  to  the 
:lect  on  of  Directors  had  been  comp  ied  with,  and,  as  no  nominations  had  been 
■•  ceived  to  contest  the  stats  of  the  letiring  Dnectors.  Messrs.  Paul  Dreyfus  and 
N.  H.  Kogeis,  he  accordingly  declared  them  re  elected  Directors  of  the  Company. 

Proposea  by  Mr.  A.  Brakhan,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Elkan,  and  carried,  that  the 
>ayments  made  to  the  Aud  tors  for  the  years  1899  and  1900  be  conhrmed,  and  that 
he  sum  of  too  guineas  each  be  voted  to  the  Audnors  as  remuneration  for  their  past 
'ears  services. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Kiizinger,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Francke,  it  was 
esolved  that  the  retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  T.  J.  Ball  and  E.  Danckwerts,  be 
re-elected  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  }ear. 


LANGLAAGTE  DEEP,  LTD. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 
For  the  Nine  Months  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


To  the  Sliareholders, 

(Jkntlemkn, — Your  directors'  last  report  was  dated  ist  April,  190-,  an-^  covered 
a  period  of"  twelve  months  endiiic  31st  March,  ipoi.  The  c.»ntinu.»iion  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa  has  preventt-d  the  convening  ot  the  filth  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders, at  which  the  directors'  report  and  accounts  for  the  financial  year  ending 
■^ist  July,  1901,  should  have  been  piesentcd.  Seeing  that  the  v  ompany's  accounts 
have  now  been  br.  ught  up  to  date,  it  has  been  thouuht  advisable  to  issue  a  further 
interim  report  for  the  nine  months  ending  31st  December,  19  'i,  cover  ng  the  Com- 
pany's operations  during  that  peiioH  and  the  fmancial  statements  trom  the  date  of 
your  director  '  last  ordinary  annual  (fourth '  report. 

The  General  Manager's  Report,  auached  hereto,  gives  information  regarding  the 
Company's  operations  during  the  pa-.!  nine  motilhs. 

The  Accounts  now  submitted  are  duly  auuiicd,  and  deal  with  two  periods, 
showing  :  — 

{i)  Results  obtained  from  ist  August,  1889,  to  closing  down  of  Mine  in 
October,  1899. 

(2)  Expenditure  incurred  from  closing  down  of  the  Mine  to  31st  December, 
1901. 

The  first  ot  these  Accounts  shows  a  profit  on  Working  Account  of  ^^27, 416  ifis.  lod. 

The  second  account  shows  that  from  the  clo-^ing  down  ot  ttie  Mine  until 
31st  December,  1901,  the  expenditure  h.»s  amounted  to  /Ci35,5'i  i6s,,  ii>c  uding 
Interest  charges  (^,71,848  8s.  lod.)  and  losses  in  Cash  A>st.ts,  but  not  including  the 
value  of  gold  seized  by  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  bcfsjre 
the  outbjeakof  war,  hereinatier  rcfeired  to  amounting  to  ^19.496  16s.  2d. 

The  Capital  -Expenditure  duiing  the  above  two  p  riods  has  amounted  to 
jCy, 120  its.  gd.,  viz.,  /3,10b  5s.  6d.  for  the  first  period,  and  X4)Oi2  iis.  3d.  for  the 
seciind  period. 

It  will  ne  seen  f  om  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  that  the  Company's  current 
liabiiiii  s  amount  10,^637.126  13s.  iid.  against  which  there  is  practically  no  cash 
on  hand.  Of  the  liability,  £6/^,6oo  is  owing  to  the  Rand  Mmes,  Limited,  which 
Company  has  continued  to  provide  funds  tor  the  carryi.tt>  on  of  operation*;.  As  you 
are  awate  the  bulk  of  this  l  ability  has  been  incurred  in  connecti  )n  with  Capital 
Exp  nditure  made  for  the  development  and  equipment  o  the  M^ne,  owing  to  the 
original  Working  Cap  lal  raised  having  o'  ly  amounted  to  ^^150,000.  As  pi  eviously 
adv^^ed  your  directors  contemplate  i-suing  the  Company's  100,000  Reserve  shares 
when  a  favourable  oppouuniiy  occurs,  and  the  Shares  will  tlien  be  offered  to  share- 
holders for  subscription  pro  rata. 

The  value  of  go  d  seized  by  the  Government  of  the  late  S  iuth  African  Republic 
be'ore  the  outbreak  of  war  >lill  appears  as  an  asset  in  the  accounts.  The  liai  i  ity 
having  been  repudiated  by  the  underwri  ers,  an  action  wa>  brought  by  the  Robinson 
Gold  Milling  Lompiny  Limited,  and  others  v.  The  Alliance  viarine  and  General 
Assurance  Company,  which  however  resulted  m  judgment  being  aiven  against  the 
plaintiff  companies.  An  appeal  has  been  noted  and  pending  final  decision  the 
auiount  remains  amoniist  the  Company's  cash  and  cash  assets. 

The  mine  guard  referred  to  in  tne  1  ist  inteiim  report  was  disbanded  on  i-'t  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  and  >our  dirtct  rs  takethis  opportunity  of  expressm,^  their  appreciation 
of  ihe  work  done  by  tne  office  s,  non-.omnii-iS'one'l  officers,  a  id  men  in  c  mnection 
with  the  corps'  protection  of  the  ndnes.  It  will  be  seen  tro-ii  the  accounis  submitted 
that  an  e>peiiditure  of  ^62,409  iis.  id.  has  been  made  by  the  Company  in  coiuiecaon 
with  the  corps  and  mine  defence. 

In  c-  ncert  wiih  oih  r  mining  companies  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  your 
dirtctors  paid  bonuses  to  the  Compiny's  emp  oyees  who  remain' d  at  w  rk  until  the 
closing  do*n  of  the  Mine  p'irtr  to  the  outbie.ik  of  the  war,  and  in  addition  thereto 
ceitain  ot  the  Company's  stuff  received  reici  tion  pay  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Ic  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  submitted  that  the  expenditure  hcreo.i  has 
amounted  to  ;^8,oi2  4s.  sd.  to  date. 

Your  direc  ors  beg  to  report  that  your  Company  has  joined  the  new  Native 
Labour  Association  which  has  been  foimrd  by  the  mining  c  m^janies  on  the  Rand 
to  recruit  and  distribute  native  labour  amongst  ih-;  various  mi  jn^  comp  inies  up-jn 
an  equitable  basis,  and  to  arrange  uniform  rates  of  native  pay  on  the  Mi  cs,  thus 
j_reventing  indiscriminate  compctitijn.  It  is  anticipated  that  gieat  benefit  will  bi 
derived  by  the  industry  through  the  work  of  t  e  association. 

The  Company's  Title  Deeds,  which  were  removed  froai  tne  country  prior  to  the 
war,  have  now  been  brought  back. 

Fei mission  having  been  obtained  to  resume  milling  with  50  stamps,  your  Directors 
have  pleasure  in  advising  that  this  number  will  be  brou.ht  into  operation  on 
6th  January  next,  and,  as  soon  as  Naiive  Labourers  return  to  the  Fields  this 
number  will  be  gradua  ly  increased  to  the  fuil  complement  of  120  stam^js, 

G.  ROULIOT,  Acting  Chairman. 

H.  A.  RO^iERS,  Director. 
H,  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  31st  December,  igoi. 


GENERAL  MANAGER'S  REPORT. 

The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Langlaagte  Deep,  Limited. 

Gentlfmen,— I  beg  to  hind  you  the  folluwins  statement  of  the  present  cont*!- 
tion  of  the  Company's  prof)ej  ty  and  work  done  thereon  since  the  date  o>  mv  l«st 
Reporr,  viz.,  31st  March,  1901,  thus  coverine  a  period  of  nine  mont  s.  Pumping 
operations  in  the  Mine  have  continued  without  material  interruption,  and  the 
Water  level  held  at  the  5th  level,  as  last  reported,  pending  the  resumption  ot  legular 
operations.  No  underground  development  work  has  teen  attempted.  The 
necessary  upkeep  of  the  machinery  and  general  plant  has  been  kept  weil  in  ban  1, 
and  the  property  generally  maintained  in  readiness  for  resun.ing  milling  operations 
at  very  short  notice.  The  Company's  Accounts  have  now  been  iTougfit  up  to  date, 
and  1  beg  to  give  yon  the  following  particulars  of  ex^-enditure  iucuired  since  the 
closing  down  of  the  Mine  in  OciOber,  1899  ;  — 

The  Working  Expend  ture  amounted  to  £132  982  rgs.  yd.,  viz.  :  — 
Bonuses  to  Kmpioyees  "n  cl  sing  down  of  Mine  and  Retention 

Pay  to  Staff  our.  ng  War  Period    ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  ;C8,or2    4  5 

Milling  operaiions  under  late  Government  viz.,  net  expenditu'-e 

a'ter  deducting  Gold  recovered  on  British  occupation  and 

Cash  received  iroin  late  Government       ..       ..       ..        ..  613    6  to 

Policing  and  Caretakiiig  during  War  Period         ..       ..        ..  1,794  17  5 

Pump  ng  and  Winding  in  connection  with  handling  Mine  water  20,31  ^  12  4 
Repairs  to  M.-ithi..ery  and   Piant,   Buildinf,s,  Underground 

Woj  kings,  &c.  ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       .,                ..  8. ''5';    o  3 

Cost  of  '  Aline  Guard  "  and  Defence  Works        ..       ..        ..  2,409  11  i 

S  oping  Account  ..        .         ..       ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  7  9  14  i 

General  Expenses,  including  Sala'ies,  Stationery,  etc.,  Hoppital, 

Kire  Insurance,  Employees' In^urani.e,  etc.      ..                 ..  10,435    7  ^ 

Head  Office  Exjjemiiiure,  including  Interest      71,848  8s.  jod.).  80,420    6  i 

;C^32,9S2_r9  

In  addition  to  this,  the  Company  sustnined  a  deficit  in  its  Cash  Assets  caiis'id 
through  Cijmiiiandeering  of  Stores  etc.,  amounting  to  £2  528  16-..  sd.,  making  the 
total  cost  under  the  above  head  amount  to  .^^135, 511  16s.,  exclusive  of  the  value  ol 
Gold  seized  by  tne  late  Government  before  the  outbreak  ol  wai      19,496  i6s.  2d.). 

The  Capital  Expenditure  since  the  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in  October,  1899, 
has  amounied  to  ^,4,012  i is.  3d.,  as  follow.-, : — 

New  Si  itig  and  Bunkers  . .       ..       ..  ^£4,085    3  lo 

Sundries       ..        ..       .,       ..       ,.       ,.  35    o  o 

;C4,120    3  10 

Less  Plant,  &c.,  sold    107  12  7 
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The  railway  siding,  referred  to  in  my  last  Report,  has  not  yet  been  completed 
by  the  Imperial  Miliiary  Railways  Authorities.  Permission  was  received  on 
nth  December,  1901,  to  recommence  n)illing  on  6th  January,  1902.  Milling  opera- 
tions with  50  stamps  will  therefore  be  resumed  on  that  date. 

I  beg  to  remain,  (jentlemen, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager. 

Johannesburg,  January,  1902. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  3lSt  DECEMBER,  1901. 

Dr.                                           £  s.  d.      £,  s.  d.        £,      s.  d. 
To  Capital  Account — 

750,000  Shares  of  each     ..       ..  ..    750,000  o  o 

,,  Less  100,000  Shares  of  each  in  reserve  100,000  o  o 

650,000  Shares . .  ..  650,000   o  o 

Share  Premium  Account — 

Premiums  on  Shares  Sold,  as  per  Balance 

Sheet,  ;:{ist  July,  1899. .  .,  100,000   o  o 

De  Nationale  Bank,  Germiston — 

Manager's  Account — Overdraft      2,932    i  6 
,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Johannesburg- 
Head  Office  Account— Overdraft       5918  7 

 2,992    o  I 

,,  Rand  Mines,  Limited- 
Advances    ..  ,,  624,600    o  o 
Sundry  Creditors  — 

On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c   9,534  13  10 

  637,126  13  II 

/;i, 387, 126 13 II 

Cr.  £  s.  d.       £,      s.  d. 

By  Claim  Property — 

iBi'o;;    Claims    bought  for 

600,000  shares  of  £\  each  . .  600,000   o  o 

Cash       .,       ..       ..  2,491  12  6 

  602,491  12  6 

,,  Mine  Development  at  cost — 

No  L  Shaft,  Vertical  . .  ..  55,420  6  2 
No.  IL  Shaft,  Vertical. .  ..  41,199  o  11 
Development     ..        ..       ..    228,131  17  6 

■  324,751    4  7 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost     ..  241,230   9  4 

,,  Buildings  at  cost    ..        ..       ..  80,074  '9  5 

,,  Reservoirs  at  cost  . .        . .       . .  6,080  7  3 

„  Tree  Planting  and  Fencing  at  cost  321  16  4 

  652,458  16  II 

,,  Stores  and  Materials— 

In  Stock..       ..  6,500   5  9 

In  Transit        ..       ..       ..  95   g  o 

6,595  14  9 

,,  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ..       ..         229   o  o 

,,  Office  Furniture     ..       ..        ..         253  15  o 

,,  Bearer  Share  Warrants    ..       ..         658  12  10 

 7i737    2  7 

,,  Cash  at  Mine    ..         191  17  8 

Gold  seized  by  Government  of  the 

late  South  African  Republic. .      19,49616  2 

  19,688  13  10 

,,  Sundry  Debtors     ..       ,,       ..  ..       ..      424  19  10 

 27,850  16  3 

,,  Balance  of  Appropriation  Account   104,325    8  3 

;Ci,387,i26  13  II 

H.  A.  'R.'Kh.V),  Secretary.  G.  'S.QiXMAO'Y:,  Acting  Chairman. 

H.  A.  ROGERS,  Director. 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Accounts,  and  Appropriation  Account,  with  tti  Books,  Accounts  and  Vouchers  of 
the  Company,  .Tud  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet, 
containing  the  particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company, 
and  properly  drawn  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  affairs. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  Accountant,  )  . 
J.  N.  WEBB,  ;  Auditors. 

Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1900. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period 
from  3lst  AUGUST,  1899,  to  closlngr  down  of  Mine  in 
OCTOBER,  1899. 

^  ;C         S.     d.       ;£         S.    d.  I         S.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..       ..       ..  3o,yji  15  11 

,,  Milling  Expenses   5,841  19  ii 

,,  Cyaniding  Expenses        ..       ..  4,664  14  11 

,,  General  Expenses — Mine  ..  3,695    5  11 

,,  General  Expenses — Head  Office — 

Salaries   ..     _   231  13  4 

Stationery,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing,Postages,  and  Telegrams  67    7  5 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  28    o  o 
Licenses  ..        ..                 ..         146  10  o 

Interest  ..        ..        ..       ..       5,774  10  6 

Sundry  General  Expenses    ..  73  '7  6 

  6,321  18  9 

'  51,302  15  5 

,,  Credit  Balance  for  the  period  carried  to  Appropriation  Account..     27,016  16  10 

£,l?>,7ig  12  3 


Ey  Cold  Account- 
Mill  .. 

Cyanide  Works 


£     s.  d. 

S^'tOiz  13  8 
28,705  18  7 


Note.— This  account  includes  the  \nlue  of  gold 
seized  by  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  before  the  outbreak  of  war  (see 
Directors'  report). 


Ck. 


78,719  J2  3 


^78,719  12 


EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period  from 
closing  down  of  Mine  in  OCTOBER,  1899,  to  31st  DECEM- 
BER, 1901. 


Dk. 

To  Mine  Expenditure- 
Bonuses  to  Employies  On  clon- 
ing down  of  Mine  and 
Retention  I'ay  to  Staff  dur- 
ing War  Period 
Milling  Operations  under  late 
(iovernment,  vi/.,  net  exjien- 
diturc  after  deducting  Gold 
recovered   on  British  occu- 

f>ation  and  cash  received 
rom  late  Guvernnicnt  .. 


£      i.  i\.       £      .1.  d.         £      s.  d. 


1,012    4  s 


Policing  and  Caretaking  dui  ing 

War  Period     ..  ..      1,794  17  5 

Pumping  and  Winding  in  con- 
nection with  handling  Mine 
Water  ..       .,  20,312  12  4 

Repairs  and  Renewals  to  Ma- 
chinery and  Plant,  Buildings, 
Underground  Workings,  etc.      8,255    o  3 

Cost    of    Mine    Guard  and 

Defence  Works        ..       ..      2,409  11  1 

Development     and  Stoping 

iVccount         . .        . .        . .         729  14  I 

General  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Stationery,  etc.. 
Hospital,  Fire  Insurance, 
Employees'  Insurance,  etc. . 


s.  d. 


£      s.  d. 


Head  Office  Expenditure- 
Salaries   . . 

Stationery,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing, Postages  and  Telegrams 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees 
Licenses  .. 
Interest  .. 

Sundry  General  Expenses    . . 

,,  Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 

Stores    and    Materials  com- 
mandeered, etc. 
Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  com- 
mandeered, etc. 
Furniture  commandeered,  etc. 


Cr. 


10,435  7  I 


3,127  10  o 

361    6  3 
410    4  o 
1,977  15  o 
71,848    8  10 
2,695    2  o 


2,404  14  II 


120 
4 


52,562  13  6 


To, 420   6  I 


2,528  16  5 


13S.511  16  o 
^135,511  16  o 


By  Debit  Balance  for   the  period,  carried  to  Appropiialion 

Account    ••        ..    .£135,511  j6  o 

Note. — This  account  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
gold  taken  from  the  property  by  the  Government  of 
the  late  South  African  Republic  during  the  above 
period  (see  Directors'  Report). 


/;i35,Sii  16  o 


Dr. 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance  of  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account  for  the  period 

October,  1899,  to  31st  December,  1901  ..       ..       ..       ..    ;Ci3.5,Sii  16  o 

.£135,511  16  o 


Cr. 


By  Balance  unappropriated  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1899..  £'i,7(>9  10  " 
Balance  of  Woiking  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account,  ist 

August,  1S99.  to  closing  down  of  Mine  in  October,  1899     ..  27,416  16  10 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet   104,325    8  3 


i£i3S.-5"  '6  o 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


G.  ROUI.IOT,  Acting  Chairman. 

H.  A.  ROGERS,  Director. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  Accountant.  )  a,,,,:,.^, 
J.  N.  WEBB,  )  ^'"^"^O'''- 

Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1902. 


GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 
For  the  Nine  Months  ending-  31st  December,  1901. 


C13   6  10 


To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen, — Your  directors'  last  report  was  dated  ist  April,  1901,  and  covered 
a  period  of  twelve  months  ending  31st  March,  1901. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  prevented  the  convening  of  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  at  which  the  directors'  report  and  accounts 
for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  July,  1901,  should  have  been  pi-esented. 

Seeing  that  the  Company's  accounts  have  now  been  brought  up  to  date,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  issue  a  further  interim  report  for  the  nine  months  ending 
3rst  December,  1901,  covering  the  Company's  operations  during  that  period  and  the 
financial  statements  from  the  date  of  your  directors'  last  ordinary  annual  report. 

The  general  manager's  report,  attached  hereto,  gives  information  regarding  the 
Company's  operations  during  the  past  nine  months. 

The  accounts  now  submitted  are  duly  audited,  and  deal  with  two  periods, 
showing  : — 

(1)  Results  obtained  from  ist  August,  1899,  to  closing  down  of  the  mice  in 

October,  1899. 

(2)  Expenditure  incurred  from  closing  down  of  the  mine  to  51st  December, 

igoi. 

The  first  of  these  accounts  shows  a  profit  on  working  account  of  ;£45,97r  9s.  ixd. 

The  second  account  shows  that  from  the  closing  down  of  the  mine  until 
31st  December,  1901,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  ;£6o,736  17s.  4d..  including 
losses  in  cash  assets,  but  not  including  the  value  of  gold  seized  by  the  Government 
of  the  late  South  African  Republic  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  hereinafter  referred 
to,  amounting  to  ;£i5,27i  6s.  3d.,  and  the  value  of  gold  scraped  from  the  mill  plates 
by  the  late  Government,  .£320  iis,  2d. 

The  capital  expenditure  during  the  above  two  periods  has  amounted  to 
£2,127  2*-  It  will  be  seen  from  the  balance-sheet  submitted  that  the  Com- 

pany's liabilities  amount  to  ;£75,574  13s.,  against  which  there  is  only  about  ;£2oo 
available  cash  on  hand.  Arrangemonls  have  been  made  with  the  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  to  continue  financing  the  Company  at  an  interest^charge  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  value  of  gold  seized  by  the  Government  of  th<;  late  South  African  Republic 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  still  appears  as  an  asset  in  the  accounts.  The  liability 
having  been  repudiated  by  the  underwriters,  an  action  was  brought  by  the  Robinson 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  others  7'.  The  Alliance  Marine  and  General 
Assurance  Company,  which,  however,  resulted  in  judgment  being  given  against 
the  Plaintiff  Comjianies.  An  appeal  has  been  not<  d,  ;uid,  pending  final  decision, 
the  amount  remains  amongst  the  Company's  cash  aibd  cash  assets. 

The  Mine  Guard,  referred  to  in  the  directors'  last  interim  report,  was  disbanded 
on  ist  November,  1901,  and  your  directors  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  officers,  non-co:  nmissioned  officers  and  men  in 
connection  with  the  corps  protection  of  the  mines.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts 
submitted  that  an  expenditure  of  ^1,527  is.  8d.  has  been  made  by  the  Company  in 
connection  with  the  corps  and  mine  defence. 

In  concert  with  other  mining  companies  on  the  Wit  watersrand  Gold  Fields,  your 
directors  paid  bonuses  to  the  Company's  employt^s  wl  10  remained  at  work  until  the 
closing  down  of  the  mine  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  w  ar,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
certain  of  the  Company's  staff  received  retention  pay  laftcr  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  will  be  seen  Irom  the  .iccuunts  submitted  tha^  the  expenditure  hereon  has 
amuuiitvU  ty  ^6,534  3s,  4d.  to  date. 


7  June,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Your  directors  beg  to  report  that  your  Company  has  joined  the  new  Native 
Labour  Association,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  mining  companies  on  tlie  Hand 
to  recruit  and  distribute  native  labour  amongst  the  various  mining  companies  upon 
an  equitable  basis,  and  to  arrange  uniform  rates  of  native  pay  on  the  mines,  thus 
preventing  indiscriminate  competition.  It  is  anticipated  that  great  benefit  will  be 
derived  by  the  industry  through  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Company's  title  deeds,  which  were  removed  from  the  country  prior  to  the 
war,  have  now  been  brought  back.  With  the  gradual  improvement  of  working 
conditions  and  the  return  of  native  labourers  to  the  fields,  it  is  expected  that  an 
early  resumption  of  the  Company's  milling  operations  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities.  * 

G.  ROULIOT,  Acting  Chairman. 
J.  E.  SHARP,  Director. 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  31st  December,  1901. 


GENERAL   MANAGER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Directors,  Glen  Deep,  Limited. 

Genti.e.men, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Company's  property  and  work  done  thereon  since  the  date  of  my  last  Report, 
viz.,  31st  ilarch,  igoi,  thus  covering  a  period  of  nine  months.    During  this  period 
the  Company's  operations  have  consisted  of  pumping  the  mine  water,  and  over- 
hauling the  general  plant,  both  on  the  surface  and  underground. 

The  unwatering  of  the  mine  continued  without  much  interruption  until  the 
4th  Level  was  reached  in  July,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  water  at  this  point 
for  the  time  being.    The  mine  workings  down  to  the  4th  Level  have  been  got  into 
good  order  for  resuming  work,  and  the  condition  of  the  mine  and  the  surface  plant 
is  such  that  milling  could  be  resumed  at  very  short  notice.    The  railway  siding, 
referred  to  in  my  last  Report,  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  work  on  it  is 
expected  to  be  resumed  shortly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  coal  will  be  delivered  in  bulk 
on  the  property  at  an  early  date.    The  Company's  Accounts  having  now  been 
brought  up  to  date,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  following  particulars  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  since  the  closing  down  of  the  mine  in  October,  1899. 
I'he  Working  Expenditure  amounted  to  ,^53,584  9s.  4d.,  viz.  :— 
Bonuses  to  Employees  on  closing  down  of  Aline,  and  Retention 
Pay  to  Staff  during  War  Period     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     £6,5-^4    3  4 

Policing  and  Caretaking  during  War  Period 
Pumping  and  Winding   in   connection  with    handling  Mine 

Water  16,778 

Repairs^  to  Machinery  and  Plant,  Buildings,  Underground 

Workings,  etc.  . . 
Replacing  Native  Labour  Force 
Cost  of  "  Mine  Guard  "  and  Defence  Works 
Developing  and  Stoping  Account 

General  Expenses,  including  Salaries,  Stationery,  etc..  Hospital, 

Fire  Insurance,  Employees'  Insurance,  etc. 
Head  Office  Expenditure 


2,827  16  II 


6,275  3 

55  4 

1,5=7  I 

133  II 

6.919  7 

I2>533  12 


_^3.584    9  4 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Company  sustained  a  deficit  in  its  cash  assets,  caused 
through  commandeering  of  stores,  &c.,  amounting  to  £7,152  8s.,  making  the  total 
cost  under  the  above  head  amount  to  ^^60,736  17s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  gold  seized  by  the  late  Government  before  the  outbreak  of  war  (£15,271  6s.  3d.), 
and  the  value  of  gold  scraped  from  the  mill  plates  by  the  late  Government 
£320  IIS.  2d.). 

The  capital  expenditure  since  the  closing  down  of  thel  mine  in  October,  1899, 
las  amounted  to  £1,820  10s.  2d.,  as  follows  :  — 

New  Siding  and  Bunkers     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    ;^i,82o  10  2 

I  beg  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  E.  WEBBER, 

General  Manager. 

Johannesburg  :  January',  1902. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  3lSt  DECEMBER,  1901. 

Dr.  ^     s.  d.       £       s.  d. 

ro  Capital  .\ccount — 

600,000  Shares  of  each 
Share  Premium  .Account — 

As  per  Balance  .Sheet,  31st  July,  1899.. 
De  Xationale  Bank,  Germiston — 

Manager's  Account,  Overdraft  ..       ..        ..      ;^744  18  8 

Unclaimed  Dividends  Account — 
For  unpresented  Dividend  Warrants, 

Dividend  I.   . .        . .        . .         ;^44    7  10 

For    unpresented     Bearer  Share 
Warrant  Coupons,  Dividend  I.  . .    7  10  o 

  51  17  10 

Rand  Mines,  Ltd. — 

Advances    ..       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..     63. 100    o  o 

Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c.     ..       ..      6,677  '6  6 

Balance  of  Appropriation  Account — 
Unappropriated 


£ 

^600,000  o 
152,246  5 


s.  d. 


28,973  13  5 


Cb. 

y  Claim  Property — 

i83"362  Claims  bought  for  366,000  Shares  of 
£1  each    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  366,000 


Cash  , 


191,377 
223,005 


Mine  Development  at  cost 

No.  I.  Shaft,  Vertical     ..  27,846    3  10 

No.  II.  Shaft,  Vertical  ..  30,374  n  10 

Development       ..       ..  132,956  10  8 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost   

Buildings  at  cost     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  42,601 

Reservoirs  at  cost 
Tree  Planting  and  Fencing  at  cost 
Roads  and  Surface  Improvements  at  cost 

Stores  and  Materials 
Live  Stock  and  Vehicles 
Office  Furniture 
Bearer  Share  Warrants 


-^856, 794  II  5 


369,451 


3,702  2  7 
1,185  10  10 

'79  13  6 


De  Xationale  Bank,  Divi- 
dend account 

De  Nationale  Bank, 
Johannesburg 

Cash  at  Mine  . . 

Gold  seized  by  Government 
of  the  late  South  African 
Republic  

Sundry  Debtors 


8,277  12 
126  10 
223  o 
631  4 


13  17 
T40  18 


462,051  14 


9,260  6  3 


199   3  o 


15,271  6 
560  18 


23i29i  13  II 
^^856, 794  II  5 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


G.  ROULIOT,  Acting  Chairman. 
J.  E.  SHARP,  Director. 
We  have   examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and 
{evenue  Accounts,  and  Appropriation  Account,  with  the  Books,  Accounts  and 


Vouchers  of  the  Company,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  full  and  fair 
Balance  .'■  heet,  tonlaining  ihe  particulars  required  by  the  .\rticles  of  Association  of 
the  Compsny,  and  properly  drawn  up,  ;o  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  Company  s  affairs. 

HOWARD  PIM.  Chartered  Accou  ntant,  )  . 

C.  L.  A  NDERSSON,  Incorporated  ./Vccountant,  |  Auditors. 
Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1902. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period 
from  1st  AUGUST,  1899,  to  closing:  down  of  Mine  in 
OCTOBER,  1899. 

Dk.  £      s.  d.      /       s.  d.       £      s.  .1. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..        ..        ..        ..     30, J90    3  3 

Milling  P^xpenses     ..        ..        ..        .,       ..      6,308    9  7 

Cyaniding  Expenses  ..        ..        ..       ..      4,481    3  7 

General  Expenses — Mine   ..       ..        ..        .,      2,575    6  3 

General  Expenses — Head  Office — 
Salaries       ..        ..        ..  241  13  4 

Stationery,  Printing,  Ad- 
vertising, Postages  and 
Telegrams         ..       ..  120  13  ii 

Directors'  and  .Xuditori!' 

Fees        . .       . .       . .  34    6  o 

Licenses      ..        ..        ..  1 58  jo  o 

Interest       ..        ..  loi    2  g 

Sundry  General  Expenses  4S    4  o 

  684  10  o 

 ^45,029  I-.!  8 

Credit  P,alance  for  theperiod, 
carried   to  Appropriation 

Account    43,971    9  J I 

;C9i,ooi    2  7 

Ch.  ~ 

By  Gold  Account — 

Mill      ..       ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  ^^57,241  12  10 

Cy  nide  Works        ..       ..       ..        ..        ..     33,759    9  9 

 —       ;C9I,OOI     2  7 

Note. — This  account  includes  the  value  of  gold 
seized  by  the  Government  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic  before  the  outbreak  of  war  (see 
Directors'  Report). 

^91,001    2  7 


£      s.  d. 


£ 


EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period  from 
closing:  down  of  Mine  in  OCTOBER,  1899,  to  3lst  DE- 
CEMBER, 1901. 

£      s.  d. 

Dr. 

To  Mine  Expenditure — 

Bonuses  to  Employes  on 
clf'sing  down  of  Mine,  and 
Retention  Pay  to  Staff 
during  War  Period  .        ..        6,534    3  4 

Policing  and  Caretaking  dur- 
ing War  Period       ..        ..       2,827  16  II 

Pumping  and  Winding  in  con- 
nection with  handling  Mine 
Water  ..        ..       ..        ..      16,778    9  o 

Repairs  and  Renewals  to 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Build- 
ings, Underground  Work- 
ings, etc.       ..        ..        ..       6,275    3  o 

Replacing     Native  Labour 

Force  ..    55    4  3 

Cost  of  Mine  Guard  and  De- 
fence Works  ..  ..       1,527    I  8 

Development  and  Stoping  Ac- 
count ..  ..  133  II  7 

General  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Stationery,  &c., 
Hospital,  Fire  Insurance, 
Employes  Insurance,  &c. . .       6,919    7  3 

Head  Office  Expenditure — 

Salaries  ..       ..       ..        ..  3,262  10  o 

Stationery,  Printing,  Adver- 
tising. Postages  and  Telegrams  424  13  10 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  401  16  o 
Licenses..                         ..  1,838    3  o 

Interest  ..        ..       ..       ..  5,419    2  9 

Sundry  General  Expenses    ..  1,187    4  9 

Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 

Stores  and  Materials  com- 
mandeered, &c.       ..       ..       6,746  12  6 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  com- 
mandeered, &c.       . .       . .         402    5  6 

Furniture  commandeered,  &c.  3  10  o 


41,050  17  o 


12,533  12  4 


7,152 


Cr. 

By  Debit  Balance  for  the  period,  carried  to  Appropriation  Account 
N  ote. — This  account  does  not  include  the  value  of 
the  gold  taken  from  the  property  by  the  Government 
of  the  late  South  African  Republic  during  the  above 
period  (see  Directors'  Report). 


£60,726  17  4 
;£6o,736  17  4 


^^60,736  17  4 


£6o,7s6  17  4 


Dr. 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance  of  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account  for  the  period 
October,  1899,  to  31st  December,  1901 
Balance,  unappropriated,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


Cr. 

By  Balance,  unappropriated,  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1S99 
Balance  of  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account,  from 
ist  August,  1899,  to  closing  down  of  Mine  in  October,  1899 


^60,736  17 
25,973  13 


89,710  10  9 

A3, 739   o  10 
45,971    9  " 
;^S9,7io  10  9 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


G.  ROULIOT,  Acting  Chairman. 
J.  E.  SHARP,  Director. 
HOWARD  PIM,  Chartered  Accountant,  )  ,  ,. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  .■\ccountant,  |  Auditors. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD'S  PUBLICATIONS 


STANFORD'S 

COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL. 

REISSUE,  Revised  and  in  great  pirt  Rewritten,  with  new  Illustrations  and  Maps, 
12  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  doth,  price  15s.  each  (sold  separately). 

"The  new  issue  of  *  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  an!  Travel'  is  a 
publication  of  great  value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information 
accurate,  but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  ad  nirable,  and  English 
Geography  may  be  proud  of  such  a  serie?.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and 
for  reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reider." — Athe7i(eiim, 

NEW  VOLUME  READY. 
CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH   AMERICA.    Vol.  II. 

CENTRAL    AMERICA    AND   WEST    INDIES.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Containing  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Islands  affected  by  the  present  Volcanic  Disturbance.  Large  crow  n  Svo. 
cloth,  15s. 

*'  Mr.  Keane's description  of  the  principal  West  Indian  islands  is  admirable,  and 
enables  the  reader  to  understand  their  importance  in  the  general  movement  of  the 

world  The  volume  is  an  extremely  useful  and  instructi^'e  compendium   and 

does  great  credit  bjth  to  the  publisher  and  the  auth  )r." — Nature. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.   Vol.  I.  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  H.  Keaxe,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R  . 
Markham,  F.R.S.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations    {Nearly  ready. 

EUROPE.— Yol.   I.    THE    COUNTRIBS    OF  THE 

MAINLAND  (excluding  the  North-West).    By  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A., 

B.  Sc.    With  31  Maps  and  loi  Illustrations. 

EUROPE.— Vol.  IL   THE  BRITISH  ISLE 3,  SCAN- 

DINAVIA,  DENMARK,  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTRY.  By  Geo.  G. 
Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

\In  the  Press. 

AFRICA.— Vol.  I.  NORTH  AI'RICA.    By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Asia"  in  th;  same  Series,  "  E  istern  Geography,"  &c. 
With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

AFRICA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  North  Africa "  in  the  same  Series,  "Eastern  Geo- 
graphy," Sic.    With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

ASIA.— Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  ASIA, 

CAUCASIA,  RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN,  SIBERIA,  CHINESE  EM- 
PIRE, AND  JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  8  Maps  and 
gi  Illustrations. 

ASIA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ASIA, 

AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA,  lNDO-CHIN\,  MALAY  PENINSULA, 
TURKEY  IN  ASIA,  ARABIA,  AND  PERSIi\.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S.    With  7  Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Vol.  I.  CANADA  AND  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. By  Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  90  Illustrations. 

NORTH     AMERICA.  —  Vol.     IL    THE  UNITED 

STATES.  By  Henkv  Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    With  16  Maps  and  72  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.— Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 

ZEALAND.  By  Alfred  RussEL  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. -Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  AND  THE 

PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Marchesa."    With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


NEW  EDITION,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  LIBRARY  MAP  of  EUROPE, 

showing  the  boundaries  of  all  the  Independent  States  as  well  as  the  subdivisions 
of  the  larger  Continental  Powers.  Railways  are  accurately  and  distinctly  de- 
lineated :  submarine  telegraph  lines  and  sandbanks  of  the  North  Sea  are  also 
given.  British  possessions  are  coloured  red.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
detailed  map  of  Europe  published.  Four  sheets,  65in.  by  58  in.,  50,'  miles  to  an 
inch  (i  ;  3,220,177).  Prices: — Coloured  sheets,  35-i.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and 
varnished,  45s.  ;  mounted  to  fold  in  case,  60s.  ;  mounted  on  spring  roller,  iocs. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

STANFORD'S  LIBRARY  MAP  of  AFRICA. 

This  map  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations,  and  presents  on 
a  large  scale  an  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  known  with  regard  to 
this  great  Continent. 

The  progress  that  has  been  recently  made  in  opening  up  the  interior  of  this  grea  t 
Continent  has  so  altered  its  aspect  as  to  make  this  new  edition  largely  a  new  map  . 
Four  sheets,  65  in.  by  58  in.,  94^  miles  to  an  inch  (i  :  5,977,382).  Prices  :— Colonre  d 
sheets,  35s.  :  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  45s. ;  mounted  to  fold  in  case,  60s.  ; 
monnted  on  spring  roller,  ^5. 

THE    STUDENTS'     HANDBOOK  OF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

By  A.  J.  Jui;i-s-IiKi>WNE,  l!.A.,  F.G.S.    Illustrated  with  Maps,  Diagrams,  and 
Figures  of  Fossils.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  net. 


TOURISTS'     CATALOGUE.  STANFORD'S 

CATALOCiUK  OK  MAI'S  AND  I'.OOKS  FOR  TOURISTS  POST-FREE 
ON  APi'LICATlON. 


MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

The  following  HANDBOOKS,  with  very  numerous  Maps  ana 
Plans,  are  published.  The  INDEX  and  DIRECTORY  m  all  later 
Editions  insure  to  purchasers  the  latest  information  as  io  Hotels, . 
Conveyances,  &^c. 

European  Handbooks  for  Summer 
Travel. 

FRANCE.    Part  II. 

(Central.)    7s.  6d. 
SOUTH  GERMANY  AND 
AUSTRIA.      Part  I., 
7s.  6d.  ;  Part  II-,  6s. 
HOLLAND    AND  BEL- 
GIUM. 6s. 
DENMARK    AND  ICE- 
LAND.   7s.  6d.  I 
NORWAY.    7s.  6d.  ' 
SWEDEN.  6s. 
GREECE.  205. 

Handbooks. 

I  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

7s.  6d. 

I  HOLY  LAND.  i8s. 


SWITZERLAND.  Two 

Parts.    6s.  each. 

NORTH  ITALY  AND 
VENICE.  los. 

CENTRAL  ITALY.  9s. 

ROME  AND  ITS  EN- 
VIRONS. lOS. 

SOUTH  ITALY.  6s. 

SICILY.  6s. 

SPAIN.  20s. 

PORTUGAL.  I2S. 

PARIS.    3s.  6d. 

Eastern 

ALGERIA.    los.  6d. 
EGYPT,  iss. 
ASIA   MINOR.  i8s. 
HANDBOOK    OF    TRAVEL    TALK.     A   most  useful 

Pocket-book.  On  thin  paper,  small  fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  Adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  Modern  Travellers,  including  Photographers  and  Cyclists,  Colloquial 
Conversations  for  Travellers  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in 
parallel  columns. 

Eng^lish  Handbooks. 


BERKS.       [Ready  shortly. 

CORNWALL.  6s. 

DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEI- 
CESTER, AND  STAF- 
FORD. 9s. 

DEVON.    7s.  6d. 

DURHAM  &  NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. lOS. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  : 
NORFOLK,  SUFFOLK, 
ESSEX  AND  CAM- 
BRIDGE. I2S. 

GLOUCESTER.  6s. 

HANTS.  6s. 

HERTS,      BEDS,  AND 

HUNTS.    7s-  6d. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    2s.  6d. 
KENT.    7s.  6d. 
THE  LAKES.  6s. 
LANCASHIRE.  6s. 


NORTHAMPTON  AND 
RUTLAND.    7s.  6d. 

OXFORDSHIRE.  6s. 

SHROPSHIRE  AND 
CHESHIRE.  6s. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.  6s. 

SURREY.  6s. 

SUSSEX.  6s. 

WALES  (NORTH).  6s. 

WALES  (SOUTH).  6s. 

WARWICKSHIRE.  6s. 

WILTS  AND  DORSET. 
6s. 

WORCESTER  &  HERE- 
FORD. 5s. 
YORKSHIRE.  I2s. 
SCOTLAND.  9s. 
IRELAND.  9s. 
ENGLAND    &  WALES. 

I2S. 


CYCLIST'S      ROAD-BOOK.       From     London,  through 

Chichester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  to  the  New  Forest,  and  back  by 
Romsey,  Winchester,  Dorking,  Leatherhead,  and  Epsom.  Illustrated  by  a 
Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  Book,  fcap.  Svo.  2S. 


ATLASES. 

Dedicated  by  Permission  io  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Folio  Edition,  exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political 
Divisions  of  the  various  Countries  of  the  World.  Second  issue,  revi.sed  and 
enlarged.  One  hundred  Maps,  and  a  List  of  Names  with  Latitudes  arid 
Longitudes.  Size  when  shut.  17  inches  by  23.  Weight  24I  lbs.  Imperial  folio, 
half-morocco  extra,  price  £,12. 

STANFORD'S    FAMILY    ATLAS    OF  GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHY  :  exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Chief  Countries  of  the  World.  Fifty  Maps,  with  a  List  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.    Imperial  folio,  half-morocco,  £$  5s. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto  Edition,  containing  Forty-eight  Coloured  Maps, 
carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  giving  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Fifth  Edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Imperial  4to.  half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s. 
Size  when  shut,  15  inches  by  12J.    Weight  4  lbs.  8  oz. 

STANFORD'S    OCTAVO     ATLAS    OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  Thirty-eight  Coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved 
in  the  best  style  showing  the  leading  Physical  Features  and  the  latest  Political 
Boundaries,  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000  N,ames  with  their 
Latitudes  .-ind  Longitudes.  Bound  in  leather,  gilt  edges,  21s.  Size  when  shut 
7^  inches  by  12.  ^ 

STANFORD'S     HANDY     ATLAS     OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAl'HY.  Consisting  of  'J'hirty  M.ips,  each  14  inches  by  11,  carefully 
drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on  copper  plates,  coloured  to  show  the  latest 
Political  I!ound.aries,  and  with  the  leading  Physical  Features  clearly  delineated, 
also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Names  with  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
P.ound  in  limp  cloth,  price  los.  6d.  Size  when  shut,  74  inches  by  12.  Weight, 
2  lbs.  4  oz. 


London 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13  &  14  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


KifleHSTEKKD  AS  A  NEW8PAPEB. 
Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Sfottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  bv  Fbehekick  William  Wvly,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  t  june,  1902. 
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IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  completed  his  work  in  South 
Africa  and  there  are  few — we  should  doubt  if  there 
was  one — who  do  not  feel  that  he  was  the  one 
man  capable  of  so  bringing  the  war  to  its  end.  He 
cannot  return  to  England  in  time  for  the  Coronation, 
but  his  successor  has  now  been  appointed  and  is  on  the 
way  from  Natal  to  take  up  the  work.  General  Lyttelton, 
who  was  marked  out  for  the  position  a  year  ago,  has 
special  qualifications  for  the  combined  military  and  civil 
work  that  has  to  be  done.  If  the  war  has  not  yet 
reformed  our  military  system,  it  has  brought  to  the  top 
our  best  men  Happily  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colonies  there  is  no  establishment  to  reform  : 
everything  has  to  be  done  from  a  fresh  foundation  and 
a  man  of  skill  and  tact  has  a  rare  opportunity  of  build- 
ing an  enduring  system.  At  this  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  countries  when  personality  is  of  supreme  importance, 
we  are  lucky  to  have  in  Lord  Milner  one  of  the  great, 
not  the  prancing,  administrators,  and,  we  believe,  in 
General  Lyttelton  as  good  an  assessor  as  could  be 
found. 

Many  soldiers  in  South  Africa  are  now  engaged  in 
rolling  up  for  subsequent  agricultural  use  the  barbed 
wire  which  connected  the  blockhouses.  This  very 
modern  substitute  for  the  conversion  of  swords  to 
ploughshares  is  typical  of  the  change  through  the 
whole  country.  Everybody  rejoices  in  the  end  of  the 
war.  "Thank  God  it's  over",  an  ejaculation  of 
relief  uttered  in  so  many  words  by  some  of  the 
burghers  who  surrendered  to  General  Eliott,  is  the 
common  note.  Already  more  than  10,000  men,  including 
many  rebels,  have  come  in  and  the  relief  after  a  pro- 
longation of  intense  hardship  has  prevented  the  bitter- 
ness that  must  accompany  surrender.  But  more  than 
this,  the  expressions  of  good  -  fellowship  have  been 
altogether  remarkable.  The  bigger  the  fight,  the  better 
the  friendship  has  a  wider  reference  than  to  schoolboys, 
and  those  who  for  their  own  ends  and  from  a  point  of 
safety  have  prolonged  the  struggle  find  themselves  the 
authors  of  unwitting  good.  They  have  destroyed  their 
own  influence  and  compelled  the  contrast  between  the 
peculating  oligarchy  that  was  and  the  honest  govern- 
ment that  is  to  be.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  prisoners 
outnumber  the  rest.  Their  sentiments  of  good  will 
and  loyalty  are  less  thorough  ;  though  perhaps  the 


foreign  element  among  them  has  harboured  the  worse 
resentments. 

Mr.  Brodrick's  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  makes  it 
certain  that  an  inquiry  into  the  war  will  be  held,  and  if 
there  must  be  such  inquiry  a  small  Royal  Commission 
is  certainly  the  best  instrument.  There  are  many  side 
issues  of  the  war,  such  as  the  meat  contract  and  the 
question  of  surrenders,  which  need  investigating,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  commission  can  be 
qualified  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  Who  for  example 
is  of  authority,  except  Lord  Roberts,  to  judge  Lord 
Roberts'  strategy  ?  and  yet  it  would  be  ludicrous  for 
him  or  other  generals  to  sit  on  the  commission.  The 
specialists  on  all  branches  are  similarly  disqualified  and 
at  the  same  time  the  verdict,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  rest  on  their  opinion.  A  summing  up  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  is  only  possible  to  some  painstaking 
historian  who  has  years  to  spend.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  commission,  if  some  sensible  scheme  of  inquiry  is 
made  out,  may  do  a  little  to  satisfy  the  public  and  to 
put  together  a  cheap  book  for  the  historian's  use. 

The  cordiality  of  the  welcome  given  to  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  by  native  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  friends  in 
London  on  Tuesday  night  made  it  almost  possible  to 
believe  that,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the 
line  "  East  is  East  and  West  is  West  "  does  not  apply. 
Sir  Jamsetjee  is  the  head  of  the  Parsi  community  in 
Bombay.  In  selecting  him  as  one  of  the  Imperial 
guests  at  the  Coronation  the  Indian  Government  have 
sent  to  England  the  representative  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, most  loyal  and  most  prosperous  of  the  native 
races.  Bombay  has  thriven  amazingly  as  a  commercial 
city  and  the  people  who  have  most  largely  conduced  to 
and  participated  in  its  prosperity  are  the  Parsi.  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  in  acknowledging  the  address 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  secret  of  Parsi 
success  might  not  be  lost  on  South  Africa.  They  "  who 
have  known  the  blessings  of  a  just,  settled  and  consti- 
tutional Government "  under  the  British  flag  not 
unnaturally  anticipate  that  similar  results  will  follow 
from  like  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies. 

The  new  French  Premier,  M.  Combes,  has  caused 
some  astonishment  by  the  almost  autocratic  tone  ot 
his  opening  speech  :  is  he  not  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's 
successor?  Of  the  old  cabinet  only  three  remain  : 
M.  Delcassd,  who  has  been  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  four  years,  M.  Mougeot,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  General  Andre.  The  appointment 
of  M.  Rouvier  as  Minister  of  Finance  was  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  business,  but  M.  Rouvier  is 
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of  a  very  different  colour  from  many  of  his  Radical 
colleagues.  He  has  had  some  very  bitter  passages 
with  M.  Pelletan,  the  new  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
it  is  known  that  he  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  such 
schemes  as  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State. 
M.  Chaumid's  appointment  as  Minister  of  Education 
seems  to  have  pleased  most  parties  ;  both  he  and 
M.  Doumergue,  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  who  has 
a  reputation  as  an  Anglophile,  are  new  to  cabinet  rank. 
M.  Vall6,  the  new  Minister  of  Justice,  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  uncompromising  report  on  the  Panama  case. 
M.  Trouillot,  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Maru^jouls, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  M.  Berard,  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  complete  the  cabinet. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Finance  Bill  was  passed  on 
Tuesday  after  another  vigorous  attack  on  the  Corn 
Tax,  and  the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  renewed  on  the 
schedule  of  the  Finance  Bill  when  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  exempt  certain  specific  grains.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  much  exercised  to  know  if  the  tax  was 
imposed  to  render  possible  a  Customs  union  in  the 
Empire,  and  he  interpreted  the  motive  of  the  tax  from 
several  expressions  of  opinion  lately  delivered  in 
Canada.  That  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Canadian 
Empire  League  approve  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein  in 
some  form  is  greatly  interesting  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  confessed  a  possible 
willingness  to  make  "  some  sacrifices  "  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies.  But  the  point  is  whether  the  tax  represents  a 
recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  ratio  of 
indirect  taxation.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  with  his 
repeated  vows  of  fidelity  to  Free  Trade  and  his  new 
tax  which  is  labelled  protective,  is  in  such  difficulty  to 
square  past  convictions  with  present  wisdom  that  his 
words  give  small  clue  to  his  motive*.  As  a  tendency  of 
policy  the  tax  would  be  valuable,  as  a  temporary 
source  of  revenue  it  would  be  foolish. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  turned  up  the  answer  before  doing  the  sum.  He 
confessed  to  a  prospective  saving  of  ^^28, 000, 000  by 
the  early  conclusion  of  the  war.  After  a  cool  proposal 
that  the  apportioning  of  this  surplus  should  be  left  to 
his  uncriticised  discretion — an  excellent  comment  on 
the  value  of  the  debates  in  the  House — he  was  forced 
into  making  out  the  heads  of  expenditure.  By  a  coinci- 
dence, that  no  schoolmaster  would  pass,  the  expenses 
are  made  to  amount  to  ;i^28, 000,000  exactly.  It  is 
right  that  some  of  the  war  debt  should  be  paid  off,  and 
that  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  restored  and  it  is  true 
that  the  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  concluded  war 
nvill  be  still  great ;  but  the  Budget  was  postponed 
because  of  the  difference  that  might  be  made  by  the 
news  from  South  Africa,  which  nevertheless  has  not 
affected  the  figures  by  one  penny.  The  Chancellor  no 
doubt  hoped  that  the  public  having  once  faced  the  fact 
of  an  extra  income  tax  had  got  the  worst  over  and 
would  not  be  aroused  to  a  belated  indignation.  Perhaps 
it  is  so,  but  the  money  will  nevertheless  have  been  got 
on  false  pretences.  The  debate  on  the  graduation  of 
this  tax  was  singularly  barren,  though  the  promise  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  was  interesting 
and  unexpected. 

We  should  be  interested  in  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach's  discovery  that  Lord  Rosebery's  opinions  are 
the  opinions  that  chance  to  be  in  favour  at  the  moment 
had  we  not — in  common  with  a  good  many  others — 
made  it  ourselves  some  little  time  ago.  Still  it  is  well 
to  push  the  truth  home,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  quite  justified,  in  his  speech  on  the 
proposal  to  postpone  the  corn  duty,  in  doing  so  and  in 
playing  off  Sir  William  Harcourt  against  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  He  was  scarcely  so  safe  when  he  tried  metaphor. 
He  himself  had  been  described  as  a  signpost  which 
pointed  in  a  certain  direction  without  budging.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  that  was  better,  said  the  Chancellor,  than 
being  like  Lord  Rosebery  who  was  a  signpost  pointing 
nowhere.  The  loud  laugh  greeted  this  sally.  Was 
it  the  courtesy  laugh,  accorded  ever  to  the  jest  of  the 
judge  or  the  Parliamentary  leader,  or  merely  the  laugh 
which  indicates  the  vacant  mind  ?  To  us  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  lixchequer  got  slightly  mixed 
with  his  metaphors,  and  that  they  came  out  wrong. 


1  He  had  better  have  stuck  to  the  weather-vane  metaphor, 
j  We  notice  by  the  way  that  the  Chancellor  himself  has 
I  slightly  swung  round  of  late,  and  we  welcome  the 
j  change.    Hitherto,  like  the  traditional  and  rather  rusty 

weather-vane  of  the  Stockbridge  Fishing  Club,  he  has 

had  a  way  always  of  pointing  North. 

!      Now  that  Sir  Michael  has  taken  for  the  fuPther 
discussion  of  the  Budget  the  days  especially  named 
by  Mr.   Balfour  for  the  Education    Bill   an  autumn 
session  has  become  a  necessity.    Some  congestion  of 
business  was  unavoidable.    The  probability  of  peace 
necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  Budget  discus- 
sions, the  settlement  of  South  Africa  must  bring  with 
it  many  questions  that  will  interrupt  the  course  of  busi- 
ness as  mapped  out.     The  Coronation  will  cause  a 
delay  much  longer  than  the  mere  continuation  of  the 
ceremonies.     But  even  an  autumn  session  would  be 
insufficient  in  so  unbusinesslike  a  body  without  abbrevia-  1 
tion  of  the  programme.    Mr.  Wyndham  has  announced  I 
that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  will  be  withdrawn  unless  the  I 
Irish  are  willing  to  treat  it  as  non-contentious.    One  I 
can  understand  that  a  people  never  averse  from  a 
grievance  have  seized  their  opportunity  and  it  is  true 
that  the  withdrawal  makes  the  early  protestations  and 
vehement  speeches  a  little  ridiculous. 

It  is  no  mean  sign  of  the  times  that  a  lecturer  should 
be  permitted  to  address  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
with  its  non-party  non-committal  programme,  in  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun's  paper  on  future 
colonial  policy.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  not  a  great  light  in 
either  economic  or  imperial  matters,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  preferential  tariffs  and  Imperial 
defence  was  very  much  to  the  point.  That  the  Empire 
could  be  made  practically  self-supporting,  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  Customs  Union  has  become  a 
necessity  owing  to  foreign  encroachments  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  an  arrangement  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  colonies  are  familiar  facts  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  Imperial  question.  But  how  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  given 
serious  attention  to  the  problem  ?  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  an 
advocate  of  an  immediate  act  of  constructive  statesman-* 
ship  compassing  closer  commercial  union,  colonial 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  common 
defence.  He  would  begin  with  a  preferential  tariff  and 
hopes  that  a  step  forward  in  commercial  relations  would 
promptly  result  in  political  changes  essential  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  not  a  very  important  piece  of  news  that  Mr. 
Lynch,  commonly  known  under  some  military  title,  has 
been  arrested  for  high  treason.  His  case  however  is 
likely  to  give  scope  for  a  good  deal  of  legal  subtlety, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond  have  already  busied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  the  peace  terms  in 
their  application  to  this  particular  case.  One  part  of 
the  memorandum  is  clear  enough  :  "  Any  British  sub- 
jects who  have  joined  the  enemy  will  be  liable  to  trial 
under  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  British  Empire  to 
which  they  belong  "  and  this  class  of  combatant  is 
differentiated  from  "persons  occupying  a  position  of 
authority  or  command  in  the  rebel  or  burgher  forces  ". 
But  there  are  several  nice  points  :  was  Mr.  Lynch  a 
British  subject  or  a  naturalised  Boer?  If  he  was 
naturalised,  how  came  he  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament?  and  now  that  the  Boers  are  British,  does 
his  election  becorne  valid  ? 

The  Liberal  anti-education  meeting  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  produced  a  flood  of  speech,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  likened  to  a  waterfall  with  himself  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Partington  utterly  failing  v/ith  her 
mop  to  check  the  stream.  This  apostle  of  efficiency  was 
thus  by  his  own  confession  an  inefficient  chairman.  For 
this  defect  he  did  not  make  up  by  any  extra  quality  in 
his  speech.  He  was  content  to  serve  up  the  dishonest 
fallacy  as  to  the  burden  of  rate  the  additional  aid  to 
denominational  schools  will  involve,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  his  own  plan  of  universal  school  boards 
would  mean  a  rate  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater. 
Then  he  expanded  on  the  nonconformist  grievance 
which  Dr.  Fairbarn  described  to  Mr.  Balfour  as  "moral 
compulsion ".     It  was  really  hard  on   him   that  Mr. 
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Guinness  Rogers  later  in  the  evening  should  have 
made  the  whole  nonconformist  position  purely  con- 
temptible by  telling  the  secret  of  his  grievance,  which 
was  simply  that  "he  had  been  kept  out  of  society, 
especially  society  with  a  big  S  ".  Here  we  have  it  at 
last.  All  this  talk  of  equity  and  religious  equality  just 
means  disappointed  social  aspiration.  "The  iron  had 
entered  into  his  soul"  because  he  could  not  get  into 
society  !  What  a  noble  position  for  a  great  divine  ! 
What  an  example  this  Christian  pastor  sets  his  flock  ! 
But  surely  he  need  not  despair  yet.  His  chairman. 
Lord  Rosebery,  is  quite  in  society.  He  can  open  the 
door  to  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  which  apparently  has 
been  closed  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  death.  Does  he 
want  to  ? 

For  Mr.  Asquith  we  feel  genuinely  sorry.  He  was 
evidently  not  comfortable.  From  him  the  world 
expects  more  than  show  ;  he  has  never  condescended 
to  be  merely  a  figure-head  ;  and  yet  on  Tuesday  he  had 
terribly  little  to  give  in  the  way  of  argument.  He  may 
have  thought  an  audience  that  hissed  him  when  he  had 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  admit  that  "  the  clergy  hold 
their  own  in  matters  of  education  "  was  not  worth  argu- 
ment. It  was  not  ;  but  then  why  was  Mr.  Asquith 
there  ?  He  knows  very  well  that  his  right  position, 
his  real  position,  is  that  independently  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Haldane,  whose  detachment  from  party  is  so  irritating 
to  Lord  Rosebery  of  all  men,  whose  special  pleasure 
used  to  be  to  speak  to  Liberals  of  "  your  party  "  in 
contradistinction  from  "  our  party".  To  what  straits 
in  logic  Mr.  Asquith  was  reduced  may  be  inferred  from 
his  singular  argument  that  because  popular  control  of 
elementary  schools  is  all  important  we  ought  to  take 
away  from  denominational  schools  even  the  element  of 
popular  control  the  Bill  proposes  to  ^infuse.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Asquith's  ability  is  not 
able  to  discover  the  real  weak  points  of  the  Bill.  It 
has  weak  points,  but  Liberal  politicians  considerately 
leave  them  untouched. 

Mr.  Perks,  who  figured  on  the  Queen's  Hall  plat- 
form, has  lately  read  through  certain  books  of 
religious  devotion  and  has  published  such  extracts  as 
he  has  thought  may  make  useful  political  capital  against 
the  Education  Bill.  Probably  an  English  provincial 
Protestant  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  on  good  feeling. 
But  then  in  the  modern  English  political  Noncon- 
formists religion  grace  and  charity  find  less  place  than 
social  or  imperial  ambitiun.  It  is  a  pity  that  Matthew 
Arnold  has  joined  the  majority.  Were  he  alive  Mr. 
Perks  might  obtain  a  European  celebrity  as  the  type  of 
a  faith  not  true  nor  yet  beautiful  in  itself  and  not  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  manners.  By  the  way,  the  doctrines 
which  madden  Mr.  Perks  M.P.  are  the  creed  of  the 
majority  of  Christendom  and  have  inspired  two-thirds 
of  Christian  art  and  poetry. 

The  Report  of  the  Military  Education  Commission  is 
a  drastic  condemnation  of  all  our  present  arrangements 
for  the  making  of  competent  officers.  It  is  only  such 
drastic  reports  that  will  produce  any  effect  ;  for  it 
is  curious  to  note  how,  when  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  reforms  appear  necessary  and  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  them  presents  itself,  the  official  mind  is 
frequently  absorbed  by  details  of  the  most  minute  and 
trivial  description,  to  the  exclusion  of  questions  of  real 
importance.  For  instance  much  of  a  new  drill  book 
now  issued  is  taken  up  with  such  minutiae  as  the 
method  of  turning  to  the  right,  left  or  about  ;  all 
this  is  to  be  entirely  altered,  although  the  old  way 
formerly  in  use  for  many  years  has  always  answered  all 
practical  purpo'^es  perfectly  ;  other  details  of  this  kind 
are  similarly  treated.  One  result  of  this  must  stiike 
the  world  generally  as  more  than  absurd  :  namely  that  a 
huge  army,  which  has  fought  a  2^  years'  campaign  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue,  has  now  to  be  sent 
back  to  squad  drill,  probably  for  a  month  or  more. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  should 
be  so  anxious  to  impress  on  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  advantages  to  England  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  he  made  t!ie 
lamest  defence  of  it  on  Wednesday  that  has  ever  been 


made  even  by  American  politicians.  He  admits  that 
the  doctrine  has  neither  national  nor  international 
validity.  But  it  stands  for  "  the  determination  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  to  preserve  their  ideals  of 
political  and  spiritual  freedom  against  all  external  inter- 
ference". Surely  some  unctuous  popular  preacher  is 
speaking  !  One  of  its  applications  was  the  con- 
quest of  part  of  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery.  Sir 
Frederick  must  have  forgotten  the  "  Bigelow  Papers". 
As  regards  Canada  he  has  to  confess  it  was  founded 
on  "error  in  a  vital  fact" — the  error  being  that  we 
intend  to  quit  Canada.  Is  he  quite  sure  that 
American  statesmen  have  altered  their  views  now  they 
know  the  truth  ?  Another  "  error  "  was  that  the 
British  monarchy  resembled  the  despotic  monarchies 
of  the  Continent.  Americans  might  put  these  pretexts 
forward,  but  it  is  sheer  waste  of  ingenuity  to  argue 
from  them  that  the  doctrine  is  "  defensive,  not  aggres- 
sive ".  Why  should  Sir  Frederick  lend  a  hand  in  the 
game  ?  It  is  aggressive  pure  and  simple  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  defence.  It  means  all  the  Americas 
for  the  United  States,  as  we  might  say  all  Africa  for 
the  British  ;  or  the  British  doctrine  might  run  "  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  all  the  islands  in  the  world  belong 
to  Great  Britain  ". 

The  year's  list  of  fatal  fires  in  London  was  increased 
by  an  outbreak  on  Tuesday  in  a  storehouse  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street.  Ten  lives  were  lost  and  it  is  unhappily 
beyond  question  that  but  for  gross  inefficiency  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  all  might  have  been 
saved.  The  building  was  65  ft.  high  and  as  the  fire 
broke  out  in  a  lower  floor  the  girls  working  on  the  top 
floor  were  completely  cut  off  from  escape.  The  fire 
escapes  reached  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes  but  all  of 
them  proved  too  short  by  at  least  ten  feet.  At  the 
Watling  Street  station  there  was  not  even  a  ladder  long 
enough  to  reach  the  top  floor,  and  it  was  20  minutes 
before  the  appliances  sent  for  from  the  head  ofiice  in 
Souihwark  could  reach  the  spot.  They  were  too  late. 
In  the  interval  several  girls  had  saved  themselves  by 
jumping  from  the  building  into  a  tarpaulin  held  by  the 
firemen,  but  even  this  simple  piece  of  apparatus  had  to 
be  procured  from  a  passing  van.  As  in  all  recent  fires 
the  courage  of  the  firemen  was  beyond  praise  and 
Engineer  West  effected  as  hazardous  a  rescue  as  exists 
in  the  records  of  the  Brigade  ;  but  of  the  appliances 
with  which  they  have  to  work  London  may  well  feel 
ashamed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  legal  obligation  to 
provide  all  buildings  over  50  feet  in  height  with  appa- 
ratus for  escaping,  but  even  if  there  were  no  risk  of  the 
obligation  being  evaded,  such  apparatus  in  amateur 
hands  is  always  liable  to  be  practically  unavailable. 

It  is  the  King's  wish  that  the  coronation  gift  should 
take  the  form  of  a  further  contribution  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Hospital  Fund.  The  gift  is  to  be  a  national  one 
and  it  will  not  be  made  worth  its  intention  unless  the 
whole  nation  through  all  its  classes  contribute.  Several 
localities  and  bodies  from  which  it  was  intended  to  send 
addresses  to  the  King  have  wisely  and  in  accordance 
with  the  King's  wish  substituted  for  the  address  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Hospital  Fund.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
public  that  the  national  gift  should  reach  a  figure  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  That  would  be  a  sham 
loyalty  which  should  provide  miles  of  bunting  and 
mountains  of  deal  seats  and  leave  the  King's  gift 
poor.  More  than  this,  the  finances  of  the  hospitals 
at  present  are  inadequate  to  the  point  of  disgrace,  and 
while  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  "shrinking  from  distress ",  shirk  the  hos- 
pital responsibility,  the  people  as  individuals  must  try 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Among  coronation 
gifts  the  Queen's  proposal  to  help  ill-paid  maids-of-all- 
work  to  enjoy  the  coronation  day  shows  the  thoughtful- 
;  ness  that  is  at  the  root  of  charity. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  tweed  exhibition  at 
Stafford  House  on  Monday  came  very  opportunely,  for 
the  "  J.  C.  B."  correspondence  had  excited  curiosity  as 
to  these  "  materials  "  or  "  fabrics  ",  or  whatever  techni- 
cally they  are,  in  hundreds  of  people  who  hitherto  had 
cared  as  little  about  Harris  tweeds  as  they  knew 
about  peat  reek.    "J.  C.  B.'s"  warnings  have  had 
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no  effect  on  the  market,  unless  to  raise  it  ;  for  old 
acquaintances  of  these  tweeds  have  not  been  scared 
and  those  who  knew  them  not  hav.e  been  attracted. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  *' J.  C.  B.'s  "  charges. 
The  conditions  of  labour  in  the  islands  and  of  the 
dwellings  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be ;  un- 
doubtedly there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  features  of  the  industry  which 
make  peculiarly  for  sanitation  and  these  counterbalance 
such  as  are  adverse.  The  Scottish  Home  Industries 
Association  is  an  unusually  successful  organisation.  It 
has  built  up  this  industry  into  a  really  sound  busi- 
ness. And  that  is  not  a  small  performance,  for  the 
rnaking  of  tweed  is  no  evening  amusement  or  occupa- 
tion for  leisure  hours,  as  are  so  m.any  so-called  home 
industries,  but  it  means  the  actual  living  of  the  people 
of  Harris  and  Lewis.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  in  Suther- 
land and  Shetland,  but  the  people  there  do  not  depend 
upon  it  to  at  all  the  same  extent,  and  their  market 
facilities  are  greater. 

The  cuckoo  of  "  Thyrsis  ",  had  he  ceased  to  shout  this 
mid-June,  would  scarcely  have  merited  the  reproach  of 
being  a  "too  quick  despairer "  of  summer;  and 
Matthew  Arnold  might  not  have  had  the  heart  to  urge 
him  wait  for  the  "  high  midsummer  pomps" — the  only 
pomps  we  now  expect  being  those  of  the  Coronation. 
Professor  Laughton  has  found  a  June  to  equal  this,  but 
he  has  had  to  go  back,  we  note,  more  than  two 
centuries  for  it—  1692.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
this  weather  was  foretold  by  a  weather  prophet  whom 
we  have  never  known  to  err — the  stormcock  of  the 
countryfolk.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  31  he  sang  a 
great  song  from  the  oak  coppices  and  the  elmy  hedge- 
rows. That  evening  turned  out  stormy,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  our  February  in  June. 

An  injunction  has  been  obtained  in  America  forbidding 
the  playing  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  on  the  ground 
that  M.  Rostand  had  appropriated  ideas  first  made  im- 
mortal by  Mr.  Eber  Gross,  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  as  any 
native  will  tell  you,  is  a  great  city  ;  we  now  know  that 
it  can  produce  plays  as  well  as  convert  pigs,  for  Mr. 
Gross'  drama  was  actually  considered  at  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise.  Nevertheless  M.  Rostand  refuses  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Gross.  On  the  contrary  he  confesses 
to  be  dealing  with  a  Virginian  planter  for  a  manuscript 
and  to  have  filched  a  play  on  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid 
of  New  Orleans,  from  a  Louisiana  shipbroker.  Chicago 
is  a  great  citv.  It  has  put  together  a  million  odd 
inhabitants  in  fifty  years  but  this  accomplishment  does 
not  give  its  inhabitants  a  corner  in  historic  characters 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  " 
and  his  peers  are  the  property  of  those  who  can  tell 
their  story  with  genius.  M.  Rostand  has  done  this.  Of 
Mr.  Gross'  manuscript  we  are  ignorant.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  it  is  written  in  American  or  English. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  a  strengthening 
in  the  position  of  the  Bank,  chiefly  due  to  the  large 
payments  made  on  account  of  the  new  Consol  issue 
reflected  in  the  addition  of  ^2,016,620  to  the  public 
deposits.  The  funds  were  very  strong  at  the  opening 
of  the  week  and  with  slight  variations  the  price  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  new  Cape  3  per  cent.  Loan 
of  ;£^3.o6i,ooo  was  well  covered,  applicants  receiving 
54  per  cent,  of  their  requirements  only  ;  the  Durban 
Municipal  Loan  was  also  exceptionally  well  received. 
The  Secretary  of  State  invited  tenders  for  a  loan  of 
150  lakhs  to  close  in  India  on  9  July.  Home  railways 
have  been  steadily  declining  and  American  rails  have 
shown  a  better  tendency  with  every  appearance  of  sus- 
taining the  improvement.  The  South  African  mining 
market  has  been  occupied  with  the  settlements  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  account  just  closed  would  not 
pass  off  without  trouble.  This  however  has  fortunately 
not  occurred  and  the  tone  is  better,  although  prices  are 
considerably  below  tho>e  ruling  on  the  proclamation  of 
peace  ;  the  new  mining  tax  has  been  well  received  but 
dull  markets  will  probably  prevail  in  the  immediate 
future  whilst  a  resumption  of  activity  is  looked  for  after 
the  Coronation.  The  Westralian  market  has  shown  a 
little  more  animation  and  elsewhere  there  has  been 
nothing  of  interest.  Consols  96]  f|.  Bank  rate  3  per 
cent  (6  February  1902). 


THE  CAPE  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  rapidity  and  apparent  good  feeling  with  which 
the  surrender  of  the  burgher  and  rebel  com- 
mandoes is  proceeding  makes  the  question  of  the 
future  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony  a  matter 
of  immediate  and  practical  concern.  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  advocated  in  the  Saturday  Review  more  than 
six  months  ago,  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  pro- 
traction of  the  war,  and  the  open  or  veiled  rebellion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  population  in  the 
Colony.  It  was  then  shown  that  the  condition  of  the 
Cape  Colony  had  become  identical  with  that  of  the 
late  Boer  Republics.  In  all  three  colonies  the  mass  of 
the  country  population  is  Dutch,  and  the  mass  of  the 
town  population  is  British.  It  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  original  programme  of  an  interval  of 
Crown  Colony  government  between  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  establishment  of  self-government 
should  therefore  be  extended  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  remark  that  to  allow  the  Boers 
to  walk  straight  from  commando  into  the  Council 
Chamber  is  a  grotesque  and  absurd  alternative  to  the 
plan  of  an  intermediate  period,  applied  with  equal  force 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  would  be  no 
less  absurd,  we  argued,  to  allow  the  Dutch  Afrikanders 
to  pass  from  martial  law  to  the  renewed  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  employed  for 
twenty  years  in  subverting  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  also  shown  that  whereas  two  years 
ago  it  seemed  that  Federal  union  in  South  Africa 
could  be  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
colonial  communities,  the  inclusion  of  the  Cape  Colony 
in  the  area  of  martial  law — a  step  which  had  neces- 
sitated the  actual  suspension  of  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
mentary government — made  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  system  a  part  of  the  work  of  political  recon- 
struction inevitably  arising  out  of  the  war.  "After 
the  second  year  of  wanton  resistance  and  rebellion  ", 
we  said  "the  right  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
do  with  South  Africa  as  seems  good  to  it  is  incon- 
testable. The  helplessness  of  the  English  colonists 
in  the  face  of  Dutch  disaffection  at  the  Cape  is 
no  less  apparent.  In  these  circumstances  the  larger 
scheme  of  federal  government  for  all  South  Africa 
stands  first,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
and  territory  of  the  Cape  Colony  second.  We  must 
take  a  broad  view.  After  all  that  has  passed  the 
settlement  of  South  Africa  is  a  matter  for  England  and 
the  Empire.  The  time  for  nice  considerations  of  local 
interests  and  prejudices  has  gone  by.  The  paramount 
necessity  is  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  South 
Africa". 

The  situation  in  the  Cape  Colony  to-day  completely 
confirms  this  forecast.  Under  the  constitution  the 
Cape  Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  in  twelve 
months.  It  has  not  met  for  more  than  eighteen  months. 
The  statutory  time  for  the  registration  of  voters  has 
been  exceeded.  From  last  July  onwards  the  money 
spent  by  the  Cape  Government  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
administration  has  been  spent  unconstitutionally.  Not 
only  so,  but  owing  to  the  assumption  by  the  Cape 
Government  of  the  duty  of  defending  the  Colony,  a  sum 
of  ;^2,6oo,ooo  appropriated  to  railway  and  harbour 
works  has  been  diverted  from  this  purpose  and  used  to 
supplement  the  revenue  properly  available  for  military 
expenditure.  For  this  unauthorised  expenditure,  and 
for  the  substitution  of  martial  law  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  the  Cape  Government 
must  ask  the  Cape  Parliament  to  pass  a  Bil!  of 
Indemnity.  That  is  to  say,  if  government  by  Parlia- 
ment, already  virtually  suspended  during  the  past  year, 
is  to  continue  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment must  now  summon  Parliament  to  pass  this  Bill  of 
Indemnity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  a  measure  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  Cape  Ministers.  We  shall  then  have 
this  curious  spectacle.  In  a  British  colony  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  of  England  will  be  supported  by  one 
party  and  attacked  by  the  other,  because  they  aided 
the  King's  forces  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  King's 
enemies  within  and  without  the  Colony.  The  actual 
composition  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  which  the 
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>ill  of  Indemnity  will  be  debated  is  significant.  The 
umber  of  the  Progressives  is  44,  that  of  the  Bond 
lembers  is  also  44,  leaving  a  balance  of  seven  who  are 
lescribed  as  doubtful.  In  the  Legislative  Council  the 
?ond  party  claims  a  majority  of  one.  We  can  easily 
Tiagine  the  tone  of  the  speeches  in  which  Mr. 
lerriman,  Mr.  Sauer,  Mr.  Te  Water  and  other  Bond 
lembers,  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  martial  law, 
/ould  dilate  upon  the  action  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and 
is  colleagues. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  Cape  Government  is  able 
D  get  over  the  registration  difficulty  and  go  to  the 
ountry  on  a  general  election  for  a  fresh  House  of 
Representatives.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  believes  that  he 
/ould  retain  a  working  majority.  Possibly  he  might  ; 
ut  that  is  not  the  point.  What  we  have  to  consider  is 
le  nature  of  the  process  by  which  that  majority  can  be 
btained.  In  every  town  and  village  in  the  Colony  the 
ihabitants  will  be  stirred  by  the  presence  and  speeches 
f  rival  candidates.  On  such  an  occasion  all  lesser 
uestions  will  be  absorbed  in  the  one  question  of  the 
'ar.  The  candidates  may  be  designated  as  respectively 
!ond  and  Progressive  ;  but  they  will  in  reality  be 
)utch  and  English.  The  object  of  the  Bond  will  be 
J  secure  the  election  of  Dutch  colonists  for  the  purpose 
f  maintaining  Dutch  interests  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ; 
le  object  of  the  Progressive  party  will  be  to  secure  the 
3turn  of  English  members  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ig  English  interests.  In  short,  if  a  general  election  is 
eld  in  the  autumn — the  South  African  spring — in  the 
ape  Colony  it  will  be  fought  directly  on  the  racial 
sue.    So  far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  no  measure 

more  likely  to  check  the  process  of  racial  amalgama- 
on,  the  promotion  of  which  is  now  the  first  object  of 
ritish  policy,  than  to  compel  the  Cape  Colony  to  go 
irough  the  ordeal  of  a  general  election  under  such 
jnditions  as  these. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  present  Parliamentary  govern- 
lent  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  impossible.  If  the  Dutch 
>lonists — the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants — fear- 
ssly  exercise  the  right  of  franchise,  the  representa- 
ves  whom  they  will  elect  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of 
le  colony  will  be  either  open  rebels  or  veiled  conspira- 
)rs.  If  the  Dutch  colonists  are  virtually  or  actually 
sfranchised,  the  form  of  Parliamentary  government 
hich  will  be  preserved  will  be  at  the  best  a  useless 
■etence,  and  at  the  worst  a  selfish  force  which  may 
idanger  the  success  of  the  wide  administrative  and 
dustrial  reforms  by  which  alone  the  future  peace  and 
lity  of  South  Africa  can  be  secured.  The  petition  of 
le  forty-two  Progressive  members  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ent  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  which  has 
;en  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  is  therefore 
;ither  a  capitalist  agitation  nor  a  Rhodesian  coup 
etat.  It  is  a  plain  request  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
entwill  take  the  one  course  by  which,  as  they  believe, 
e  Colony  can  be  saved  from  its  present  political  and 
lancial  straits. 


4.  WALDECK  ROUSSEAU'S  WARMING-PAN. 

/r  WALDECK  ROUSSEAU  has  certainly  suc- 
^  '  ceeded  in  finding  a  successor  whose  existence 
a  guarantee  that  his  own  will  not  be  forgotten.  It 
ould  not  have  been  easy  to  find  here,  among  those  who 
terest  themselves  in  the  course  of  French  politics,  one 
!rson  to  whom  the  present  Prime  Minister  was  known 
en  by  name.  A  brief  and  fleeting  appearance  in  a 
jurgeois  Ministry  of  seven  years  back  alone  qualifies 
le  pere  Combes  "  for  enrolment  among  the  statesmen 
the  Third  Republic.  It  would  only  be  an  expert  in 
imes,  one  who,  like  Lord  Macaulay,  could  take 
easure  in  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Senior 
^ranglers  from  their  foundation,  that  could  success- 
lly  recall  to  mind  all  the  "transient  and  embarrassed 
lantoms"  who  have  fluttered  on  and  off  the  mini>terial 
nches,  yet  it  seems  a  strange  inversion  oF  the  ordinary 
ocess  of  Parliamentary  government  that  a  Prime 
inister  should  be  chosen  for  his  insignificance.  The 
3rd  Goodrich  of  the  political  situation  in  France  has 
all  events  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has 
hieved  a  success  of  curiositv.  For  we  are  all  lan- 
lidly  speculating  as  to  what  kind  of  a  ministry  he  will 


present  us  with,  and  how  its  proceedings  are  likely  to 
compare  with  those  of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau. 

M.  Combes  has  not  left  us  long  in  ignorance  of  his 
intentions.    With  a  celerity    which    may    have  been 
natural,  but  was  certainly  undignified,  he  hastened  to 
confide  to   the  enterprising  emissary  of  a  morning 
journal  his  programme  as  well  as  his  views  on  the 
situation  in  general.    As  for  his  own  part  in  the  matter 
we  are  not  able  to  recall  an  instance  of  any  holder 
I  of   ministerial   office  who   so  frankly  and  cheerfully 
admitted  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  warming-pan. 
Directly  M     Waldeck   Rousseau  is  tired   of  taking 
holiday  M.  Combes  will  make  way  for  him,  and  mean- 
while he  will  keep  up  the  fight  against  "clericalism" 
in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  that  "  apaisement"  which  is  so  strangely 
sought  by  stirring  up  the  bitterest  passions  in  the  com- 
munity.     If  M.    Waldeck    Rousseau  scourged  the 
religious  instructor  with  whips,  M.  Combes  is  prepared 
to  chastise  him  with  scorpions.    Not  only  is  he  intend- 
ing to  carry  out  the  "  Associations  Bill  "  to  its  logical 
conclusion  but  he  is  determined  to  abolish  the  "  Loi 
Falloux  ",  that  is  he  means  to  put  an  end  to  all  liberty  of 
teaching  in  France.    If  any  of  us  had  recalled  a  speech 
made  by  M.  Combes  in  June  igoi  when  he  was  President 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  "Associations 
Bill  ",  we  might  have  hoped  better  things  of  him.  Then 
he  made  an  eloquent  defence  of  religion  as  a  necessity  of 
human  existence,  and  apparently  on  this  slender  founda- 
tion some  leading  French  newspapers  had  constructed  a 
pleasant  theory  that  the  new  Prime  Minister  would 
make  a  genuineeff'ort  to  bring  about  that "  pacification 
which  alone  will  allow  the  best  minds  in  France  to 
work  together  for  her  future.    They  did  not  know  "  le 
p^re  Combes".    With  a  truculent  swagger  that  belies 
the  benevolence  of  his  sobriquet  he  announces  fresh 
measures  of  repression  against   the  clergy  and  the 
application  of  the  "  Associations  Law"  in  all  its  rigour. 
"Apaisement"  therefore  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  The 
Church  has  only  exchanged  an  adversary  of  the  Gallio 
type,  one  who  was  only  an  enemy  for  political  purposes 
but  with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  object  of  his 
momentary  enmity,  for  a  smaller  man  whose  career 
bespeaks  him  a  votary  of  the  narrowest  revolutionary 
creed.    An  Abbe  who  renounced  his  cloth  to  become 
a  country  doctor,  he  possesses  the  typical  intellect  of 
the  successful  Republican  politician.    Crammed  with 
certain  grandiloquent  formula;  that  have  no  connexion 
with  the  real  political  needs  of  the  time  or  the  facts  of 
history,  and  nourished  on  the  husks  of  Jacobinism,  a 
small  army  of  country  practitioners  have  under  the 
Republic  climbed  into  the  Senate,  but  they  have  rarely 
as  yet  been  permitted  to  disport  themselves  as  the  rulers 
of  France.    It  remains  now  to  watch  the  result  of  such 
an  experiment.  We  cannot  say  we  think  the  omens  are 
especially  favourable  for  the  ministerial  programme. 
M.  Combes  has  prescribed  that  course  of  physic  lor 
his  patient  which   he  thinks  she  will    swallow  most 
easily,  without  perhaps  any  very  careful  consideration 
whether  it  will  bring  about  the  cure  he  professes  to 
desire.    This  is  the  view  of  the  French  press  though 
not  that  of  the  Premier  himself,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the  "  Matin  "  above 
referred  to,  i<5  a  political  swashbuckler  of  the  fiercest 
type  who  loves   fighting  for  fighting's  sake.  This 
indeed  is  not  what  we  should  have  gathered  from  the 
modest  record   of  his   past  career,  but  his  sudden 
elevation  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  may 
develop  bellicose  instincts  which  have  lain  dormant 
while  he  was  merely  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.    If  this  be 
so,  clearly  peace  is  not  only  still  remote  but  it  may 
well  land  the  Ministry  in  difficulties  which  will  soon 
extinguish  it  altogether. 

It  would  appear  from  the  address  of  M.  Bourgeois 
who,  though  occupying  the  neutral  office  of  Speaker, 
yet  descended  on  Tuesday  into  the  arena  on  behalf  of 
the  Radicals,  that  the  Republic  was  about  to  becone 
"  the  instrument  of  the  democracy  in  carrying  out  the 
reforms  necessary  for  its  organisation  ".  If  we  trans- 
late these  vague  flourishes  into  the  language  of  the 
ministerial  declaration  we  discover  that  it  means, 
firstly,  what  we  have  already  alluded  to,  war  to  the 
knife  with  the  Church,  secondly  the  reorganisation  of 
the  finances  and  the  imposition  of  a  genera  graduated 
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income  tax,  thirdly  the  reduction  of  military  service  from 
three  to  two  years  and  a  reform  in  military  courts,  and 
lastly  some  tentative  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
acquisition  of  railways  by  the  State.  To  the  impartial 
observer  it  would  appear  as  if  none  of  these  items  makes 
either  for  solidarity  or  peace.  If  the  peasantry  are 
pleased  with  the  reduction  in  military  service  they  will 
be  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  an  income  tax,  which  will 
have  still  greater  terrors  for  the  bourgeoisie. 

M.  Combes  has  little  experience  in  the  difficult 
art  of  controlling  a  Republican  majority  and,  unless  he 
exhibits  qualities  with  which  his  partisans  have  not 
credited  him,  we  do  not  think  that  his  Ministry  will 
enjoy  a  very  long  lease  of  existence.  That  perhaps 
does  not  disturb  the  Prime  Minister  who,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  only  desires  to  retain  office  until 
M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  wants  it  again.  For  the  atti- 
tude of  that  gentleman  we  have  no  great  admira- 
tion. Patriotism  surely  dictated  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  helm  in  order,  at  all  events,  to 
set  the  ship  on  her  right  course.  After  winning 
an  election,  and  obtaining  a  large  majority,  it 
savours  of  culpable  egoism  to  leave  that  majority  to 
shift  for  itself  without  giving  it  the  lead  which  a  new 
Chamber  clearly  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  man 
it  was  chosen  to  support.  There  is  no  possible  ex- 
planation of  such  conduct  except  self-interest  and 
vanity.  That  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  M.  Waldeck 
Rousseau  to  see  others  involved  in  difficulties  which 
he  created,  to  watch  his  own  reputation  daily  growing, 
and  to  hear  himself  hailed  as  the  pilot  who  weathered 
the  storm  in  contrast  to  an  incompetent  successor,  we 
can  well  understand,  but  we  fail  to  connect  such  self- 
seeking  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
ex-Prime  Minister  is  so  freely  credited.  That  France 
may  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  would 
be  the  fitting  reward  for  this  discreditable  manoeuvring, 
but  the  lack  of  first-rate  men  to  control  her 
destinies  will,  unless  something  very  unexpected 
happens,  leave  her  to  fall,  like  a  ripe  pear,  into  the 
only  hands  ready  to  receive  her.  For  there  is  nothing  in 
most  of  his  colleagues  to  redeem  M.  Combes  and  his 
Ministry  from  insignificance.  M.  Rouvier  is  an  able 
financier  but  his  name  is  not  without  its  sinister 
associations,  M.  Camille  Pelletan  is  a  clever  and  incisive 
writer,  but  that  he  will  bring  about  a]  revolution  in  the 
navy  we  doubt.  M.  Delcasse  is  indeed  a  valuable 
asset  not  only  for  M.  Combes  but  for  Europe  but, 
considering  his  reputation  in  Russia,  any  prime 
minister  at  the  present  time  would  desire  to  retain  his 
services.  If  his  colleagues  individually  have  little  to 
commend  them  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  possess  the  prestige  to  exact 
it  for  them.  He  will  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  retain 
whatever  respect  he  may  have  obtained  for  himself. 
Even  under  the  Republic  a  minister  does  not  confess 
with  impunity  that  he  desires  nothing  better  than  the 
inglorious  role  of  stop-gap. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BRITISH  MILITARY 
EDUCATION. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  thorough 
vindication  of  all  that  we  have  from  time  to  time 
urged  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  our  army 
officers  than  is  contained  In  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Education.  Commencing  with  the 
actual  monetary  value  hitherto  set  on  the  education'  of 
our  officers,  the  Committee  quote  figures  which  prove 
that  in  1890-91  only  'i-;  per  cent,  (say  45-.  7c/.  In  ;^ioo) 
of  the  whole  sum  ([7;!  millions)  spent  on  our  army, 
exclusive  of  India,  was  devoted  to  officers'  education. 
Ten  years  later,  when  the  Army  Estimates  had  risen  to 
close  on  thirty  millicns,  the  sum  allotted  to  education 
had  dwindled  to  "15  per  cent,  of  this  total  amount. 
So  much  for  the  cost  of  the  article  :  now  as  to  its 
quality.  The  Committee  state  that  as  a  result  of  their 
inquiries  they  find  that  "widespread  dissatisfaction" 
exists  and  that  practically  all  the  witnesses  agree  that 
officers  are  deficient  in  general  education.  In  fact  "  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  officers  unable  to  write  a 
good  letter  or  to  draw  up  an  intelligible  report  ".  We 
learn  that  "  these  defects  are  found  not  only  among 


officers  who  have  joined  from  the  militia  but  also  among 
those  from  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  ". 

The  Committee  divided  their  inquiries  into  three  mam 
headings,  namely — (1)  Antecedent  education,  (2)  Inter- 
mediate education  and  (3)  Military  training  of  young 
officers.  Under  the  first  head  they  assert  roundly- 
that  the  present  system  of  army  entrance  examinations 
directly  encourages  deficient  education.  In  support  of 
this  they  show  how,  owing  to  the  stress  of  competition, 
a  candidate  may  take  up  from  seven  to  eight  different 
subjects  (with  possibly  a  couple  of  extra  ones  as  well) 
and  that  the  most  elementary  knowledge  in  any  one 
subject  Is  allowed  to  reckon  as  "  marks"  towards  the 
aggregate.  Such  a  system  they  truly  describe  as  one 
that  "  makes  no  provision  for  a  sound  elementary 
knowledge  In  any  one  subject,  is  not  calculated  tO' 
encourage  that  training  of  the  mind  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  real  education,  and  puts  a  premium 
on  the  mere  temporary  acquisition  of  unasslmllated 
knowledge".  An  Illuminating  description  this  of  the 
primary  education,  or  preliminary  training,  afforded  tO' 
the  lads  In  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the  Empire 
may  at  some  future  moment  lie. 

Passing  on  to  Part  II.,  the  Committee  next  consider 
the  existing  conditions  of  "  Intermediate  Education  ". 
As  regards  the  officers  supplied  from  the  Militia  (and' 
in  the  future  from  the  Yeomanry)  they  recommend  that 
they  should,  whilst  belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces, 
be  thoroughly  instructed  In  their  duties  by  being  attached 
to  the  Regulars.  Candidates  from  the  Universities- 
should  be  made  to  join  Volunteer  Corps  ;  and  also  be 
given  thorough  instruction  in  military  subjects  whilst 
at  their  various  colleges — an  admirable  idea.  With 
the  R.M.A.  Woolwich  they  have  but  little  fault 
to  find  but  as  regards  the  R.M.C.  Sandhurst  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  will  recall  the  criticisms  we  have  felt  it 
right  to  pass  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
two  years  upon  that  establishment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  whose  position  or  knowledge  ren- 
ders his  opinion  on  the  condition  of  things  there 
worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration,  has  ever  ventured' 
to  combat  these  strictures.  The  Committee,  having 
examined  many  witnesses  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  place,  "  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  speak  as  favourably  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College"  as  of  Woolwich.  They  note  an 
"  apparent  lack  of  supervision  In  many  important 
respects"  which,  they  charitably  add,  may  be  due 
"  rather  to  divided  responsibility  than  to  positive 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ".  The  Cadets' 
quarters  are  "  by  no  means  as  clean  and  tidy  as  they 
should  be".  So  much  for  the  College  itself;  as  to- 
the  sort  of  education  provided  there,  they  state  without 
mincing  matters  that  "  they  regret  to  report  that  the- 
general  education  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  far 
from  satisfactory".  "It  is  clearly  established  that 
cadets  have  absolutely  no  Inducement  to  work."  As 
regards  the  officers.  It  "  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Instructors  have  no  inducement  to  teach  ".  After  such 
a  complete  exposure  of  what  we  called  "A  Col- 
lege in  chaos  "  it  is  hardly  astonishing  to  read  that 
"the  Committee  are  unable  to  share  the  Governor's 
satisfaction  "  at  the  condition  of  things  described  in 
his  evidence.  Yet  this  doleful  report  is  not  altogether 
lacking  in  humour,  for  the  Committee  have  elicited  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  cadets  clean  their  belts  their 
rlfies  are  cleaned  for  them,  and  they  place  on  record" 
their  opinion  that  "the  educational  value  of  pipeclaying 
a  belt  is  extremely  slight".  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  many  a  Sandhurst  cadet  is 
"  inclined  to  lose  interest  in  his  studies  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  nuisance  which  need  trouble  him  no  more- 
once  he  has  obtained  his  ccmmission".  The  Com- 
mittee suggest  immediate  and  drastic  changes.  "  It 
Is  of  vital  importance"  they  say  "that  the  College 
should  be  commanded  and  the  work  of  the  |  educational  1' 
staff  should  be  supervised  by  a  keen  and  capable 
officer  "  ;  such  official  to  be  styled  the  "  Commandant  " 
and  to  replace  the  pres-ent  "  Governor  and  Com- 
mandant "  and  "  Assistant  Commandant  ". 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
Report,  dealing  with  the  military  training  of  the 
young  officer.    Here  again  the  Committee  feel  "  com- 
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pelled  to  report  the  grave  fact  that  the  military  educa- 
tion of  the  junior  officers  in  the  army  is  in  the  most 
unsatisfactory  condition  ".  "Junior  officers  are  lament- 
ably wanting  in  military  knowledge  and,  what  is  perhaps 
even  worse,  in  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge."  "  The 
Committee  have  been  informed  on  very  high  authority 
that  the  majority  of  young  officers  will  not  work  unless 
compelled";  that  "  keenness  is  out  of  fashion";  that 
"  it  is  not  the  correct  form  ",  and  that  "  the  idea  is,  to 
put  it  in  a  few  plain  words,  to  do  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can ".  We  note  that  Lord  Roberts'  name 
appears  in  the  margin  opposite  these  statements.  The 
mass  of  evidence  tended  to  prove  to  the  Committee 
that  there  is  a  strong  opinion  in  the  army  nowadays 
that  "the  professional  advancement  of  the  officer 
depends  on  many  considerations  quite  apart  from  his 
professional  merit  or  military  capacity  ".  The  various 
examinations  for  promotion  were  denounced  by 
witnesses  as  too  often  being  only  a  farce,  for  which 
an  officer  hurriedly  crammed  up  some  answers  to  catchy 
^questions  (of  the  type  only  too  commonly  set  by  inferior 
examiners)  and,  after  passing  the  ordeal,  as  rapidly 
forgot  what  little  he  might  perhaps  have  learnt  in 
the  process. 

W^e  now  have  before  us  the  British  officer  as  perfected 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  authorities,  and  the  only  marvel 
is  that  under  such  blighting  conditions  the  percentage 
of  untrained,  uneducated,  and  indifferent  officers  is  not 
double  or  treble  what  it  is.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
immense  sterling  worth  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  for 
all  these  long  months  have  been  upholding  the  honour 
of  England  in  South  Africa  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  have  been  able  to  supplement  the  lamentably 
deficient  education  by  their  pluck,  determination  and 
common-sense.  We  propose  to  deal  in  more  detail 
with  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Report  in  the  next 
three  numbers  successively. 


NATIONAL  AID  FOR  HOSPITALS. 

THE  London  hospitals  have  still  to  ask  for  charity 
when  their  demands  should  rather  be  for  justice. 
"With  the  Duke  of  Fife's  excellent  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  meeting  we  agree  in  everything  but  its  inade- 
quate deduction  from  the  premisses.  It  is,  to  use  his 
words,  a  humiliating  confession  to  have  to  make  that 
these  noble  institutions  which  succour  the  poor  and 
benefit  the  rich  have  to  depend  for  their  very  exist- 
ence upon  concerts,  bazaars,  and  post-prandial  oratory. 
This  year  there  will  be  a  slight  variation  because  it  is 
Coronation  year,  and  the  hospitals,  driven  to  every 
pretext  that  ingenuity  in  a  good  cause  can  suggest, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  fiction  of  a  gift  to  the  King 
to  secure  the  urgent  funds  for  carrying  on  their  work. 
What  this  means  of  course  is  that  though  the  hospitals 
are  institutions  of  national  importance,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  the  machinery  of  scientific  medical  education, 
their  directors  must  yet  pander  to  all  sorts  of  vanities, 
social  pretentiousness,  hypocrisy  and  snobbishness 
generally,  in  order  to  raise  their  funds.  They 
have  to  appeal  to  a  view  of  charity  held  by  many 
in  which  the  ideas  of  obligation,  duty  and  justice, 
are  an  infinitesimal  element,  and  other  motives  of 
a  more  or  less  ignoble  character  take  their  place. 
Their  patrons  must  be  coaxed  and  wheedled  into 
giving,  must  be  approached  as  persons  from  whom 
great  and  gratuitous  favours  are  asked,  who  have  the 
right  to  withhold  or  grant  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  moment,  who  accept  effusive  gratitude  as  their  due 
and  resent  remonstrance  as  an  impertinence.  That  is 
a  very  primitive  conception,  more  appropriate  to  the 
village  blanket  and  coal  fund  than  to  our  great  hospital 
system.  We  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
officials  of  the  hospitals  who  devote  so  much  time, 
trouble,  and  ingenuity,  to  devising  skilful  appeals  ad 
hominem  to  their  patrons,  and  to  laying  traps  to  catch 
their  contributions.  But  it  is  work  on  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  employed.  Hospital  Sunday  ap- 
proaches, and  they  are  full  of  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  collections  in  church  and  chapel  will  be  kept 
up,  or  will  show  signs  of  falling  off  as  they  have 
been  doing.  There  are  so  many  contingencies ;  rich 
people   are   so  erratic  in   their  attendance.  "This 


year"  a  document  issued  by  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
says  "  London  will  contain  an  army  of  rich  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and,  to  succeed,  we  must  reach 
the  enormous  number  of  Londoners  and  others  who 
leave  the  Metropolis  for  the  week-end  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  and  health,  and  who  may  not  be  present  in 
any  place  of  worship  on  June  15  ". 

This  seems  about  as  strong  a  condemnation  as  can  be 
of  the  present  methods  of  raising  money,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  continue  to  be  relied  upon. 
Erratic  charity  of  this  kind  must  break  down  sooner 
or  later.  Even  the  ingenuity  of  chairmen  and  secre- 
taries of  Hospital  Fund  committees  cannot  every  year 
count  on  a  constant  succession  of  events  which  will 
create  a  sufficiently  excited  state  of  the  emotions  in 
the  public  mind  to  produce  contributions  to  hospitals 
on  a  large  scale.  Private  charity  must  break  down  in 
presence  of  such  a  problem  as  the  rn.iiiuenance  of 
hospitals.  Coronation  gifts  will  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  subscriptions  in  the  future.  Hospital  Sundays 
will  grow  more  and  more  disappointing.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Highly  stimulating  appeals  from 
press,  pulpit,  and  pamphlet  must  lose  their  effect  as 
custom  stales  their  use.  "  It  is,  however," — we  quote 
again — "matter  for  regret  that  the  appeals  'om  the 
pulpit,  whether  they  have  failed  in  urgency  or  not,  have 
failed  to  be  as  successful  during  these  last  five  years,  as 
they  were  formerly.  In  other  words,  the  average  con- 
tribution per  congregation  is  smaller  than  it  used  to 
be  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
organisation  in  London."  Of  course  it  is  and  must 
be  so  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  hot  gospels  to  dull 
the  senses  after  frequent  repetitions.  People  become 
bored  with  them,  and  in  the  matter  of  charity  they 
resent  the  suggestion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  hypothecate 
a  portion  of  their  income  in  any  particular  direction. 
They  prefer  to  be  free  to  give  even  more,  as  one 
object  after  another  becomes  fashionable  in  sub- 
scription lists  from  time  to  time.  Fortunately  this 
year's  charity  is  stimulated  towards  the  hospitals 
by  feelings  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  there  is  more  hope  of  getting  good 
subscriptions  than  there  would  have  been  in  other 
circumstances.  This  however,  though  admirable,  is 
neither  charity,  nor  a  recognition  of  duty  in  respect  of 
hospitals  beyond  the  temporary  occasion.  It  is  an 
accident  that  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  so  deeply  interested  in  hospital 
work.  It  is  an  accident  of  an  accident  therefore  that 
this  year  the  hospitals  will  have  their  failing  subscrip- 
tions reinforced.  Most  charity  is  in  fact  accidental  and 
cannot  be  depended  on  except  in  cases  which  are 
personally  known.  Introduce  the  idea  of  organisation 
— and  it  is  necessary  in  hospital  provision — and  charity 
must  assume  a  deeper  form  than  the  solace  of  the 
individual  feelings,  which  ordinary  charity  is,  and  be 
founded  on  a  wider  view  of  the  place  in  the  social 
system  of  the  objects  to  be  provided  for.  That  is 
not  the  less  charity,  but  it  is  charity  conceived  of  as  a 
duty  of  the  community  steadily  acting  for  public 
purposes,  which  cannot  be  left  to  the  caprices  of  indi- 
viduals. The  Church  takes  that  view  of  its  endowments  ; 
and  our  educational  system  and  our  poor  law  system 
are  based  on  the  same  principle. 

The  hospitals  already  make  some  approach  to  it  ij 
their  endowments,  but  these  are  in  a  wrong  proportion 
to  the  annual  fluctuating  subscriptions  on  which  they 
have  so  much  to  depend.  In  these  large  affairs,  suitable 
for  State  provision  and  control,  private  charity  may 
fill  up  lacunae  but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  To  thin'< 
it  is  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  the  true  view 
of  the  hospitals  which  the  Duke  of  Fife  describes  as 
absolute  necessities  of  our  civilisation.  They  are  in 
truth  a  necessary  part  of  our  educational  system 
and  of  the  poor  law  organisation.  If  we  were  not 
so  prejudiced  in  our  conception  of  hospitals  as  a  mere 
individualistic  extension  of  private  assistance  to  cases 
of  distress  which  we  cannot  deal  with  personally, 
we  should  see  the  absurdity  of  not  taking  a  broader 
view.  Once  admit  that  they  are  a  national  object, 
and  our  present  method  of  maintaining  them  is  seen 
to  be  hopelessly  antiquated  and  inadequate.  They  are 
schools  of  scientific  learning  for  the  nation,  and 
it  is  absurd  that  they  should  be  treated  as  private 
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charities  and  appeals  ad  misericordiam  made  on  their 
behalf.  The  Duke  of  Fife  pointed  out  that  rich  and 
poor  gain  equally  by  their  maintenance.  We  must  say 
therefore  that  calling  upon  the  rich  to  contribute  to 
them,  as  if  their  subscriptions  were  a  pure  beneficence 
to  the  poor,  has  too  much  an  air  of  insincerity  ;  and 
ascribes  too  much  virtue  to  the  benefactions  of  the  rich. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  put  even  charity  on  a  perfectly 
honest  footing,  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  an  illusory  self-complacency.  "People  were  much 
too  apt"  said  the  Duke  "  to  talk  of  these  institutions  as 
if  they  were  merely  places  which  concerned  the  sick  poor, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  universities  which 
trained  our  doctors  and  sent  them  forth  into  the  world  ". 
That  is  candid  and  true  ;  but  the  other  universities  are 
not  supported  by  casual  subscriptions:  nor  are  they  com- 
pelled to  beat  the  advertisement  drum  in  competition 
Tvith  each  other  as  if  they  were  advertisers  of  rival 
articles  in  the  market.  At  least  after  their  establish- 
ment ;  for  something  of  the  kind  has  to  be  done  when 
new  universities  are  endowed.  It  must  be  confessed 
the  State  as  yet  is  only  feeling  its  way  in  organ- 
ising and  supporting  universities  in  connexion  with  our 
whole  system  of  education.  The  analogy  is  closer  with 
our  technical,  secondary,  and  elementary  education. 
But  there  is  enough  in  the  Duke  of  Fife's  suggestion 
to  show  the  true  lines  on  which  the  question  of  the 
hospitals  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  settled. 
If  it  is  the  fact,  as  he  says,  that  the  magnificent 
donations  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  enor- 
mous and  ever-increasing  amount  required  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  London  hospitals,  andthatthe 
ordinary  citizen  can  not  be  relieved  from  his  obvious 
duty,  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
must  do  his  duty  as  citizen  and  not  leave  other  citizens 
to  do  it  for  him.  It  appears  equally  clear  that  he 
has  no  right  to  claim  management  of  the  hospitals,  as 
he  sometimes  does,  through  his  municipalities  unless  he 
has  contributed  as  ratepayer  or  taxpayer  towards  their 
support. 


THE  ETON  WAR  MEMORIAL. 

■p  EADERS  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  will  re- 
member  how  after  the  auspicious  termination  of 
a  somewhat  anxious  incident  Mr.  Greatheart  and  Mr. 
Valiant  played  upon  the  well-tuned  cymbal  and  harp 
for  joy.  At  the  Mansion  House  meeting  of  Old 
Etonians  last  Tuesday,  to  consider  the  question  of  an 
Eton  Memorial  of  the  South  African  War,  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Brodrick  indulged  in  a  similar  per- 
formance with  very  good  will.  Lord  Rosebery's 
cymbals  were  in  excellent  tune,  but  we  imagine  that  his 
brilliant  and  comprehensive  speech  must,  to  employ  an 
old  Eton  expression,  have  used  up  most  of  the  "  sense  ". 
Still  Mr.  Brodrick's  harp  contrived  to  utter  a  fine  manly 
strain. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  the  large  and 
brotherly  clan  that  wears  the  honourable  name  of 
Etonian  is  wholly  at  one  ;  and  that  is  in  maintaining 
with  a  simple  confidence  the  entire  superiority  of  Eton 
to  all  other  similar  institutions.  But  Etonians  are  not 
above  dealing  a  few  genial  fisticuffs  among  themselves, 
about  points  which  affect  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
old  school.  The  columns  of  the  "  Times  "  have  lately 
been  the  scene  of  such  a  conflict,  in  which  opinions 
have  been  expressed  with  a  vehemence  that  shows  how 
strong  a  feeling  exists  about  anything  which  touches 
the  visible  glories  of  the  venerable  place.  As  Lord 
Rosebery  said,  using  the  adjective  in  a  strictly  non- 
political  sense,  all  Etonians  are  conservatives  in  any 
point  where  Eton  is  concerned.  An  Etonian,  indeed, 
learns  to  feel  a  kind  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  build- 
ings at  Eton  from  the  first  school-time  that  he  spends 
in  the  place.  It  is  said  that  an  Etonian  of  a  few  weeks' 
standing  was  lately  conducting  his  father,  also  an 
Etonian,  round  the  college,  and  happening  to  pass  a 
place  where  some  necessary  repairs  were  proceeding  in 
a  comparatively  modern  structure,  the  boy  said,  with 
an  accent  of  deep  conviction,  "  Isn't  it  a  shame  to 
meddle  with  that  old  wall  ?  " 

The  recent  war  in  South  Africa  has  given  a  very 
remarkable  proof  of  the  part  which  Eton  takes  in  the 
public  service  of  the  country.    An  interesting  list  pub- 


lished at  Eton  has  shown  that  she  has  sent  nearly 
1,400  officers  of  various  ages  to  the  front.  And  of 
these  no  less  than  126  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country.  This  is  a  very  noble  record  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  love  and 
revere  the  school  should  feel  that  there  ought  to 
be  at  Eton  some  memorial  of  the  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  of  Etonians.  The  stirring  thought  that  is- 
presented  to  us  is  that  these  young  men  are  the  very 
persons  who  by  position  and  wealth  might  consider 
themselves  justified  in  arranging  their  lives  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unlimited  opportunities  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  that  their  means  and  standing  afford.  And  it 
may  well  move  outspoken  admiration,  and  give  English- 
men a  confident  and  deep-seated  belief  in  the  vigour 
and  devotion  of  the  race,  that  these  are  the  very  men 
who  have  cheerfully  and  willingly  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  their  nation.  Still  more  charac- 
teristic is  the  fact  that  this  sacrifice  has  not  been  made 
in  any  wave  of  feverish  enthusiasm,  but  calmly  and 
quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  almost  commonplace  and 
obvious  duty. 

So  far  so  good  ;  and  it  seems  that  no  doubt  prevails 
among  Etonians  as  to  the  desirability  of  commemorat- 
ing this  noble  record  ;  but  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  seems  or  seemed  to  exist  as  to  the  manner  of 
commemorating  it.  The  proposal  to  commemorate 
Eton's  share  in  the  war  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  Eton.  After  consultation  with  the  Governing 
Body,  a  provisional  committee  was  nominated,  who- 
nominated  a  representative  general  committee  ;  and 
an  executive  committee  was  ultimately  selected,  who 
approved  the  scheme  of  erecting  at  Eton  a  Great  Hall 
which  should  stand  as  a  memorial  of  the  war  ;  it  was 
to  be  a  room  in  which  the  whole  school  should  be 
able  to  be  assembled  together.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  most  schools  had  a  hall  of  this  kind,  while  at 
Eton  if  the  school  needs  at  any  occasion  to  be  brought 
together,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble  it  in  the  open  air. 
A  further  reason,  weightily  urged  by  the  promoters- 
of  the  scheme  for  fixing  on  a  memorial  building  of  some 
kind,  is  the  fact  that  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
beautifying  one  of  the  least  dignified  portions  of  the 
precincts  by  erecting  the  Memorial  Hall  on  the  site  of 
a  house  of  incredible  plainness,  to  use  no  harsher  word, 
which  occupies  a  central  and  conspicuous  position  in 
the  college  precincts. 

Then  a  controversy  began,  in  which  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  Lord  Esher,  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  M.P. 
Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  M.P.,  and  other  more  or  less 
prominent  Etonians  took  part.  The  objections  made 
both  publicly  and  privately  were  very  various  and  not 
in  all  cases  consistent.  Some  asked  what  would  be  the 
use  of  such  a  building,  while  others  were  equally 
averse  to  the  projected  Memorial  having  any  utilitarian 
purpose  whatever.  Some  said  that  the  Memorial  ought 
to  be  entirely  religious  in  character,  while  others  urged 
that  a  statue  or  a  group  of  statuary  in  the  open  air 
was  the  only  reasonable  way  of  commemorating  the 
war.  Some  proposed  that  a  fine  library,  with  a  museum 
for  archaeological  and  traditional  relics,  much  needed  at 
Eton,  should  be  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  inadequate  building.  Another  suggestion  was 
to  replace  the  east  window  of  the  chapel,  to  which 
ajsthetic  objections  were  raised.  Some  found  fault  with 
the  procedure  employed,  urging  that  a  general  meeting 
should  have  been  first  held  and  suggestions  invited  and 
saying  that  the  method  which  had  been  devised  was  like 
attempting  to  balance  a  pyramid  on  its  apex.  Some 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  scheme  came  in  too  definite 
a  form,  and  to  wish  it  to  be  more  spontaneous  in  its 
inception.  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  indeed,  went  further, 
and  in  a  letter  which  might  have  b^en  written  by  a 
fourth-form  boy,  said  that  he  scented  in  the  whole 
scheme  a  device  of  "  imperious  and  didactic  usherdom  ". 
After  a  good  deal  of  parleying  it  seems  that  a  com- 
promise has  been  arrived  at  ;  but  it  is  a  compromise  of 
a  simple  character.  It  consists  of  opening  the  net 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  suggestions  being 
carried  out.  There  is  to  be  a  Memorial  Hall,  which  is 
to  contain  a  library  and  museum';  there  is  to  be  a 
religious  monument  in  the  shape  of  some  record  in  the 
chapel  of  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  war.  There 
is  to  be  a  group  of  statuary  in  front  of  the  Memorial 
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Hall  which  is  to  be  the  special  commemoration  of  the 
v-ar. 

\There  is  a  comfortable  magnificence  about  the  scheme 
iri  its  present  shape  which  demands  admiration.  There 
is  certainly  something  princely  about  a  plan  which 
demands  the  cheerful  annihilation,  on  the  ground  of 
mere  plainness,  of  an  excellent  boarding-house  in  good 
repair.  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  quite  apart  from 
the  large  contribution  which  the  Governing  Body  are 
prepared  to  make  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  the 
Old  Etonians,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
will  have  to  raise  a  sum  of  nearly  ^40,000.  But  there 
is  of  course  no  practical  difficulty  about  the  money. 
Probably  the  Old  Etonians  could  raise  a  sum  of  half  a 
million  in  a  few  days  without  feeling  the  loss  of  it  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  requisite  enthusiasm  exists.  The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  characterised  by  entire  harmony  and 
goodwill ;  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  Old  Etonians 
were  willing  and  ready  to  sink  their  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  general  will.  It  may  be  noted  too 
that  Lord  Rosebery  confessed  that  he  entered  the 
committee  with  a  very  weak  faith  in  the  scheme  of 
the  Memorial  Hall,  but  that  he  is  now  completely 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  But  even 
if  all  are  not  equally  convinced,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Old  Etonians  have  made  up  their  minds  to  act 
in  concert  and  to  present  a  united  front.  We  should 
hold  then  that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the 
scheme  fell  through  for  lack  of  contributions.  The 
plan  is  now  so  comprehensive  that,  even  if  all  Etonians 
do  not  approve  of  each  of  the  details,  it  would  be 
absurd  if  any  could  not  find  some  part  of  the 
scheme  which  he  could  cordially  support.  It  would 
be  a  humiliating  spectacle  if  the  alumni  of  our  richest 
school,  who  represent  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of 
capitalised  wealth,  could  not  raise  a  sum  which  is  in 
itself  a  mere  mite  in  proportion  to  the  resources  they 
represent.  Whatever  sum  is  required  should  be  raised 
promptly,  generously  and  cheerfully,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  so  august  a  brotherhood. 


SWANS  IN  A  SWANNERY.  . 

TN  England,  in  the  county  of  Dorsetshire,  there  is  an 
enchanted  village,  named  Abbotsbury — the  only 
one  that  I  know  of  at  this  present  age  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  home  of  swans,  and  therein  lies  the  enchant- 
ment, for  to  watch  them  is  such  a  never-fading  pleasure, 
such  an  ever-fresh  delight,  that  no  man  or  woman  who 
has  once  come  to  this  village  can  live  anywhere  else 
afterwards,  for  the  want  of  a  swannery — the  world 
being  as  empty  of  these  perfect  joys  as  it  is  crammed 
full  of  hotels,  banks,  railway-stations,  post-offices  and 
other  uninteresting  places.  Yet  it  is  in  one  especial 
thing  that  the  swans  do  at  Abbotsbury  and  nowhere 
else  that  the  spell  chiefly  lies.  The  lovely  argosy  of 
little,  silver  ships  moving  stilly  and  placidly  down  that 
shining  length  of  water,  named,  perhaps  from  them, 
the  Fleet  ("themselves  a  fairer  fleet")  forming  and 
reforming,  spreading  softly  out,  drawing  softly  together 
again  or  going  off"  in  long,  thin,  stately  lines  into  realms 
that,  forthwith,  become  enchanted — like  a  fairy  dream 
dreamed  after  reading  Hans  Andersen— all  this,  per- 
haps, one  might  make  a  shift  to  do  without,  it  could  go 
with  other  dreams.  So,  too,  one  might  see  at  Abbots- 
bury, and  yet  afterwards  live  without  seeing,  those  swan 
prettinesses  and  statelinesses  which,  after  all,  are  to 
be  viewed  in  ordinary  park  waters,  on  rivers,  lakes 
or  even  on  some  small  private  pond.  On  all  these 
svvans  are  swans.  It  is  not  only  on  the  Fleet  that  they 
sail  with  their  cygnets  on  their  backs  or  guide  them 
forward  on  the  proud  propulsion  of  a  wave  raised 
around  their  own  stately  necks,  as  they  move,  like 
whiter  waves,  behind  them  :  nor  is  it  there  more  than 
elsewhere  that,  merging  dignity  in  higher  considera- 
tions, they  put  these  same  necks  to  fair  hygienic  uses, 
rubbing  with  them  the  various  other  parts  of  their 
comely  persons— and,  in  especial,  the  broad  breast 
and  shining  back— as  with  a  soft  piece  of  wash- 
leather— a  thing  pleasant  to  see— or  that,  drawing 
them  backwards  between  their  sleek  wings,  they 
shoot  them,  suddenly,  like   a  silver  lance  into  the 


sky,  or  stooping  them  forward,  straighten  them 
again,  whereby  the  bill  gives,  at  it  were,  a  scoop 
upwards  as  though  it  drank  the  air.  These  things  and 
a  hundred  other  things  that  swans  do  are  fair  to  see, 
but  one  can  see  them  in  this  twentieth  century  and  yet 
live  heart-whole.  But  the  flight — the  flight — "Aye 
there's  the  rub" — the  beautiful,  musical  swan-flight; 
there  is  something  in  that  that  takes  a  stronger  hold 
and  becomes,  at  last,  a  very  necessity.  The  heart 
hungers  for  it,  it  is  like  sun  and  air,  things 
that  all  will  have  who  can  have,  that  the  rich 
buy  and  the  poor  die  for  the  want  of.  The  rest  may  be 
sweet  as  a  dream,  but  this  is  strong  as  well  as  sweet, 
like  the  loves  of  Norse  heroes,  like  the  song  of  Sigurd's 
sword  in  the  scabbard  as  it  was  carried  to  battle,  like 
the  dreams  that  have  been  dreamed  in  action  and  last 
through  the  dream  of  life.  No  one  who  has  seen  it 
once  with  his  eyes  and  had  it  once  in  his  heart  can  do 
without  it  and  at  the  same  time  be  happy,  which  is 
why  the  hills  all  round  Abbotsbury — the  enchanted 
village  where  the  swans  fly — are  crowded  with 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  and  noble,  whilst  greater 
numbers  flock,  daily,  to  visit  its  swannery  than 
to  see  the  Derby,  though  that  takes  place  but  once  in 
the  year  and  lasts  but  a  few  poor  hours — a  fact  as 
much  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  as  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  And  now  what  is  this  flight 
like,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  potent?  It  is  danger- 
ous to  eulogise  what  one  has  yet  to  describe,  for  the 
praise — which  is  easy — may  go  beyond  the  description, 
even  if  it  do  not  go  beyond  the  thing.  I  must  confess, 
indeed,  that,  all-graceful  though  he  be,  the  swan  does 
not  raise  his  large  and  heavy  body  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  lake,  without  the  crest  of  any  wave  to  help 
him,  except  by  a  great  effort.  At  first  there  is  much  com- 
motion :  the  powerful  wings  smite  upon  the  water  vAth 
percussive  sounds  that  are  heard  at  a  long  distance 
and  all  is  foam  about  the  broad,  bent  tail  and  strongly 
paddling  legs.  The  blows  cease,  but  the  bird  is  not 
yet  entirely  quit  of  the  water,  along  which  he  now 
runs,  or  proceeds  with  a  double  motion  of  flying  and 
running  leaving  a  pathway  while  as  himself,  like  a 
milky-way,  behind  him.  The  feet,  in  fact,  are  for  some 
time  an  effective  help  to  the  wings.  Each,  as  it  strikes 
the  water,  jerks  up  the  aspiring  body  till,  at  length, 
the  proud  moment  comes  when  it  can  float  without 
them,  upon  which  they  bend  upwards  and  dis- 
appear beneath  the  tail.  And  now  the  bird  is  of 
air,  and  the  wings,  as  rejoicing  at  it,  burst  instantly 
forth  into  music,  emitting  with  each  of  their  strong, 
swift  strokes,  a  note  so  clear  and  ringing,  so  full  of  a 
wild,  glad  melody  that  all  the  beauty  and  poetry  of 
earth  and  sky  and  sea  seems  to  have  been  caught  up 
by  them  and  translated  into  sound.  This  glorious 
elemental  music  is  everywhere  and  animates  every- 
thing. Under  it  the  world  is  new-made,  or,  rather, 
its  "spirit  shines  through  it".  The  soul  of  the 
world  seems  speaking,  and  its  voice  is  so  siren-sweet 
that  the  heart  lifts  up.  And  always  it  is  the 
same.  Through  grey  skies  and  bleak  winds  it  throbs 
melodiously,  nor  is  it  more  —  or  less  —  melodious 
when  the  air  is  golden  and  the  sky  blue.  The 
spirit  is  constant  though  the  little,  fleeting  face  be- 
fore it  may  frown,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  smile. 
Thus  in  the  swan's  music — those  silver  wings  become  a 
silver  harp — hope  seems  to  live,  and  one  wants  it  so 
much  here  that,  were  I  rich,  I  would  live  encircled  in 
the  windings  of  some  broad,  bright  river  opening  into 
quiet  pools  and  lakes,  where  swans  should  glide  and 
sail,  and  ever  speak  to  me  like  this. 

This  is  the  real  music — the  song — of  the  swan.  True  it 
is  that  sometimes  he  sings  to  his  harp  as  he  flies,  and  the 
note  is  then  pleasing  enough.  But  it  is  only  occasionally 
uttered,  and  so  low,  in  comparison,  that  it  is  lost  in  the 
other.  It  is  not  the  clarion  it  should  be  to  match  that. 
One  must  be  near  to  hear  it — the  song  of  the  swan  is 
his  flight. 

As  with  geese  and  the  humbler  members  of  the  tribe, 
the  swan's  long  neck  is,  in  flight,  stretched  straight 
out,  but  there  is  a  tremulous  motion  in  it  which — 
though  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  always  to  be  noticed — 
is  yet  sufficient  to  unbend  the  lines  of  contour  and 
redeem  it  from  stiffness.  The  body  shares  in  this 
tremulousness,  so  that  the  whole  bird  seems  to  quiver 
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forwards,  as  though  with  the  soul  and  longing  of 
an  onward  desire.  Such  is  the  swan's  flight, 
but  in  descending  from  it  there  is  one  little 
awkward — at  least  doubtful — moment,  in  which  the 
duck  appears  and  the  swan  is  partially  obscured. 
Nearing,  again,  his  native  water — for  he  has  flown 
high  and  circled  far  over  down  and  field — the  broad, 
white  wings  cease  to  pulsate,  and  under  their  gleaming 
canopy,  the  beauteous  bird  is  borne  in  a  long,  cool, 
delicious  sweep  just  over  its  glassy  surface.  It  is  right, 
this^ — the  very  quintessence  and  crown  of  grace  set 
upon  the  brow  of  majesty — but  when  the  moment  for 
alighting  is  reached  the  lower  and  heavier  part  of  the 
great,  white  body  sinks,  first,  towards  the  water,  till,  as 
the  impetus  which  carried  it  on  becomes  expended,  it 
assumes  a  semi-upright  attitude,  whilst  the  legs,  reap- 
pearing like  an  earthly  taint,  straddle  apart  and  are  pro- 
jected forward  in  an  ungainly — a  duck-like — manner. 
The  swan  has  become  a  duck,  in  fact,  from  his  breast 
downwards,  though,  even  so,  the  neck  and  "  sail-broad 
vans",  which  still  support  him,  largely  discount  the 
fall.  But  the  instant  the  feet  touch,  this  doubtful 
moment  is  past ;  sliding  on  the  water,  as  though  it 
were  ice,  the  body  sinks  gracefully  forward,  the  wings 
fold  and  raise  themselves  lightly,  like  the  curled  foam 
on  a  wave,  the  long,  queenly  neck  takes  state  and  reigns 
again,  and  a  swan  is  never  more  graceful — more  "  swan- 
like " — than  when  thus  re-entering  on  its  old  possession, 
the  kingdom  that  it  rules.  Safely  enthroned  there 
may  be  a  light  duty-assuming  shake  of  the  wings 
and  to  this,  at  first,  one  is  inclined  to  attribute 
some  loud  clapping  sounds  which,  at  about  the  same 
time,  come  echoing  over  the  water.  But  again  there 
is  the  clapping,  and  this  time  the  wings  are  not  shaken. 
One  is  puzzled,  for  no  other  adequate  mechanism  seems 
open  to  the  swan,  yet  from  the  swan  the  sounds  most 
certainly  proceed.  But  one  has  forgotten  the  feet 
which,  in  the  descent  upon  the  water,  strike  it  several 
times  in  rapid  succession.  In  this  way  these  thunders 
are  produced — they  are  the  footfalls  of  the  swan. 

Edmund  Selous. 


STRAUSS  AND  ANOTHER. 

THERE  is  no  more  fearsome  wild  beast  than  the 
editor's  terror,  the  journalist  or  letter-writer  who 
after  some  lines  of  mournful,  cumbrous  reflections 
suddenly  reveals  his  state  of  mind  and  his  intention  by 
continuing  "but,  joking  apart "  or  "to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  ".  The  wretched  man  thinks  himself  a 
humorist  and  thinks  he  has  been  humorous.  With  this 
trifling  observation  to  start  away  with,  let  us  consider 
the  "Till  Eulenspiegel "  of  Richard  Strauss.  The  full 
title  is  "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks  "  and  we  are 
informed  that  when  the  composer  was  asked  what  it 
meant  he  said  it  illustrated  the  life  and  death  of  Till 
and  that  "for  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical 
joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them  ".  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  the  relevancy  of  my  opening  sentences.  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  that  Strauss  was  joking. 
Mere  grotesque  noises  on  the  orchestra  are  not  to  my 
mind  funny.  I  cannot  laugh  at  them.  But  then  ideas  differ 
widely  as  to  what  constitutes  a  joke.  The  other  day  a 
gentleman  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  coster  profession, 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  joking  :  he  merely  walked  up  to  a 
total  stranger  and  felled  him  to  earth  from  behind  by 
an  admirably  placed  blow  on  the  ear.  He  then  walked 
away  "with  a  grin".  Now  if  a  fellow  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  venial  offence  like  that,  what  on  earth 
are  we  going  to  do  with  Richard  Strauss?  The  coster- 
monger's  victim  had  a  drastic  but  brief  experience  : 
those  who  sit  out  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  have  an  experi- 
ence hardly  less  drastic  and  anything  but  brief.  It 
lasts  over  half  an  hour.  A  joke  half  an  hour  long  !  No 
one  save  a  German  would  think  of  such  a  thing, 
and  it  should  not  be  permitted  outside  Germany. 
When  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  musical  execution  of 
"Till"  rather  than  the  idea  of  it  the  task  is  rather 
diflicult.  The  idea  of  it  seems  foolish  enough  ;  yet  had 
it  been  handled  by  a  Mozart,  the  result  might  have 
justified  it.  In  the  case  of  Strauss,  one  cannot  say  it 
has  not  been  handled  with  consummate  skill  of  a  sort. 
There  is  even  shown  a  faculty  of  inventing  themes  of  a 
shape  which  had  not  been  used  before.    Everything  is 


done  with  a  definite  intention  :  the  whole  form  of  the 
work,  each  theme,  each  bit  of  orchestration,  has  been 
done  with  malice  prepense  :  there  is  none  of  the 
bungling,  there  are  none  of  the  lucky  or  unlucky 
unexpected  effects,  that  characterise  the  symphonic 
writing  of  our  own  glorious  Academics.  One  cannot 
but  believe  that  every  note,  every  effect,  was  meant. 
Then  the  point  arises,  are  the  notes  and  effects  meant 
beautiful  notes  and  effects  ?  Are  they  humorous  ?  The 
humorous  matter  I  have  said  my  say  about  ;  and  as 
for  the  beauty^ — alas  ! — I  find  little  beauty  in  any  of 
the  Strauss  music  and  none  in  "Till".  At  heart  his 
music  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  thousands  of  fugues 
and  canons  written  two  centuries  ago.  They  were 
marvellously  constructed  ;  as  pieces  of  mathematics 
nothing  can  ever  be  done  to  beat  them.  Unfortunately 
they  were  not  music.  And  unfortunately  "Till"  is  not 
music.  To  be  sure,  there  are  no  fugues  in  it,  but  that 
is  merely  a  matter  of  mode  :  the  musical  mathematics 
of  one  generation  are  not  those  of  the  later  generations. 
Strauss  is  the  most  up-to-date  musical  mathematician 
living  (I  suppose)  ;  and  his  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  will 
rest  soon  amongst  the  forgotten  comic  canons  and 
rounds  and  fugues  of  two  hundred  years  past.  In  a 
sense  "Till"  shows  a  technique  ;  wonderful  conjuring 
tricks  are  done.  In  the  higher  sense  Strauss  has  not  a 
technique.  A  technique  is  the  means  of  doing  the  thing 
the  artist  sets  out  to  do.  For  such  a  technique  I  look 
in  vain  in  all  the  works  of  Strauss  I  have  so  far  heard. 
The  "  Tod  und  Verkliirung  "  I  wrote  about  when  Strauss 
directed  one  of  the  Schulz-Curtius  concerts  some  years 
ago.  There  we  have  Strauss  the  serious  man.  It  is 
often  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  to  a  piece  of  fantastic 
prose  given  in  the  programme.  The  fact  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  music  was  written  first ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
Strauss  aided  and  abetted  in  the  composition  of  that 
piece  of  fantastic  prose.  And  what  a  poor,  banal  idea 
is  there  !  However,  the  ending  contains  the  nearest 
approach  Strauss  has  so  far  made  to  writing  a  real  bit 
of  music.  The  idea  of  "  Don  Juan  "  is  just  as  common, 
I  don't  like  this  music.  A  little  while  ago  Strauss 
was  the  mode  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  now 
that  he  is  outmoded,  as  completely  outmoded  as  the 
writers  of  the  Beardsley-Yellow-Book  period,  he  is 
beginning  to  find  a  few  admirers  in  New  York  and 
London. 

The  "  another  "  of  this  week  is  happily  not  Mr. 
Possart,  but  Mr.  Terry,  director  of  the  music  at  the 
new  Catholic  Cathedral,  Westminster,  The  concert 
announced  here  two  or  three  weeks  ago  duly  came  off 
on  Wednesday  afternoon ;  and  it  proved  a  fine  affair. 
The  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven  might  have 
been  omitted,  firstly  because  the  programme  was 
long  enough  without  it,  and  secondly  because  the  per- 
formance, under  the  musical  director  of  Brompton 
Oratory,  can  only  be  described  as  being  as  pretentious 
as  it  was  farcical.  This  gentleman  beat  the  first  move- 
ment as  though  it  were  in  two-two  time,  and  the  third 
movement  ::s  though  it  were  in  six-four;  he  dragged 
the  three  first  movements  in  a  most  painful  way — I 
thought  they  would  not  end  on  this  side  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment — and  it  was  only  in  the  finale  that  the 
band,  taking  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  carefully 
disregarding  the  baton,  gave  us  an  approximation 
to  the  real  thing.  I  know  the  church  is  not  yet 
consecrated,  but  all  the  same  I  deprecate  the  intro- 
duction of  comic  items  at  the  expense  of  Beethoven's 
music.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  "  Holy 
Supper  of  the  Apostles  "  and  the  other  vocal  ihings  of 
the  afternoon.  "The  Holy  Supper"  is  not  in  itself  a 
very  great  or  engrossing  work.  It  is  a  first  attempt  to 
do  what  Wagner  actually  did  in  the  love  feast  of 
"  Parsifal ",  and  an  attempt  to  do  it  without  the  aid  of 
scenery  and  action.  The  Wagner  of  1843  was  not  by 
any  means  the  Wagner  of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  ; 
and  the  old  man  set  himself  really  an  easier  task  than 
did  the  young  one.  Those  long  choruses  at  the  begin- 
ning are  a  little  dreary  :  they  hardly  ever  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion.  But  the  "  voices  from  above  " 
and  the  entry  of  the  orchestra  are  both  magnificent  in 
effect.  Indeed  "the  mighty  rushing  wind"  was  used 
afterwards  in  "Parsifal"  and  the  "voices  from 
above "  also,  although  the  second  was  enormously 
modified  and   developed.    The   ending  of  the  thing 
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a  fine  operatic  finale,  quite  unsuited  for  church 
se.  As  for  the  rendering,  a  great  deal  could 
e  said  in  its  praise.  We  must  remember  how 
ifficult  the  work  is.  Years  ago  Sir  Alexander 
[ackenzie  tried  to  give  it  with  the  now  defunct 
ovello's  Choir,  and  he  failed.  Other  conductors  had 
shot  at  it,  and  they  failed.  However,  the  competent 
lan  having  come  along,  on  this  occasion  there  was  no 
lilure.  Sometimes  the  singing  was  broad  and  noble  ; 
nd  it  was  always  adequate.  The  handling  of  the 
rchestra,  too,  was  firm  and  effective.  But  not  the 
lost  skilful  and  artistic  performance  in  the  world  will 
urn  a  dull  thing  into  an  interesting  one  ;  and  the  truth 
lust  be  confessed  that  "The  Holy  Supper"  is  dull, 
eadly  dull.    Dull,  also,  was  the  late  Mr.  Wingham's 

Amavit  sapientiam  ".  Why  on  earth  this  wretched 
iece  of  Mendelssohn-copying  should  have  been  included 
1  a  list  of  pieces  composed  by  great  masters  is  more 
lan  I  can  guess.  It  is  fit  only  to  be  sung  at  the 
armelites  Church.  The  most  stimulating  part  of  the 
rogramme  was  the  second.  It  opened  with  a  rather 
ime  rendering  of  Bach's  Toccata  in  D  minor  by  Mr. 
',.  D'Evry.  I  may  tell  that  gentleman  at  once  that  his 
!  not  the  right  way  to  play  Bach.  Bach  was  not 
lendelssohn ;  and  the  neatness  and  restraint  which 
re  good  enough  for  Mendelssohn  will  not  serve  to 
ring  out  the  full  power  and  splendour  of  Bach.  The 
ague  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  toccata  is  a 
rild,  tempestuous  piece  of  music  ;  in  spirit  itiscloseto  the 
ig  A  minor  sonata  (for  piano)  of  Mozart  or  the  C  sharp 
linor  of  Beethoven  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  played 
'ith  energy,  rush,  passion.  After  this  the  "Surge 
luminare "  of  Palestrina  and  "  Salvator  Mundi  "  of 
)r.  Blow  were  given  fairly  well  ;  and  then  came  the 
nest  things  of  the  day — the  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei 
om  Byrde's  D  minor  mass  and  Purcell's  D  major  Te 
)eum.  These  were  perfectly  given.  Long  ago,  and 
lore  than  once,  I  have  written  of  them  in  my 
rticles  here,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  about 
le  music.  But  about  the  performance  this  much 
lay  be  said :  that  those  who  were  not  present 
lissed  the  first  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Te  Deum 
3mewhat  as  Purcell  meant  it  to  be  done.  By  the  aid 
f  strings,  long  trumpets,  and  a  magnificent  organ, 
nd  also  of  course  by  the  aid  of  fine  soloists  and  a  well- 
•ained  chorus,  the  pathos,  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
fork  were  brought  out  in  the  fullest  degree.  Mr. 
erry  announced  during  the  afternoon  that  the  music 
3  be  sung  in  the  cathedral  after  its  opening  would  be 
lat  of  not  later  than  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  I 
incy  the  authorities  will  be  unwilling  to  exclude  Dr. 
ilow,  Pelham  Humphries  and  Purcell. 

Well,  at  last  the  old-world  music  has  found  a  per- 
lanent  home  in  this  country.  At  last  a  Roman  church 
;  going  to  confine  itself  to  the  music  written  especi- 
lly  for  its  services.  What  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  been 
■ying  to  do  in  one  way  for  many  years,  what  some  of 
s  have  tried  in  other  ways  to  do,  seems  likely  to  be 
chieved,  and  all  the  world  will  be  able  to  hear  how 
oble  and  sweet  and  strong  is  this  old  music.  It  is 
reW  known  that  the  Archbishop,  having  put  his  hand 
3  the  plough,  does  not  turn  back,  and  great  things 
lay  be  expected.  Though  by  no  means  a  Catholic 
lyself,  I  can  see  that  two  things  will  gain  :  the  Catholic 
gligion,  because  it  will  have  ttie  only  music  adapted  to 
;s  rites,  and  the  music  itself,  because  we  will  all  be 
ble  to  hear  it  whenever  we  please.  It  is  true  that  the 
hurch  will-not  be  open  for  some  time.  But  Mr.  Terry 
1  the  course  of  Wednesday's  proceedings  made  a 
peech— I  felt  inclined  to  go  to  the  organ  and  accompany 
im  as  Strauss  accompanied  Possart — and  he  announced 
hat  soon  organ  and  choral  recitals  of  the  old  music 
/ill  begin. 

A  criticism  of  Josef  Hofmann's  piano  recital  must  be 
eld  over  for  the  present,  space  lacking.  I  will  deal 
Alh  him  and  some  other  pianists  in  a  later  article, 
'here  is  also  Mr.  Wood's  Tschaikowsky  concert  on 
'hursday  afternoon.  That  startling  novelty,  the 
'athetic  Symphony,  drew  a  large  audience.  The 
'  Tempest"  symphonic  poem  and  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini  "  were  given  as  well.  But  these  too  must 
/ait  until  a  later  day.  J.  V.  R. 


A  NEW  PLAY  AND  AN  OLD. 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  me  that  the  theatrical 
performance  given  in  aid  of  this  or  that  deserving 
charity  is  very  seldom  a  deserving  thing  in  itself.  Its 
commonest  form  is  a  tedious,  incoherent  medley  of 
snippets,  a  scratch-rally  of  eminent  mimes  in  a  hurry 
and  obscure  mimes  in  a  panic.  The  ordinary  member 
of  the  public,  doubtless,  can  sit  it  out  in  patience, 
buoyed  up  by  the  consciousness  of  having  paid  a  high 
price  for  his  seat.  But  the  critic,  not  having  disbursed 
a  penny,  is  apt  to  judge  the  affair  on  its  own  merits, 
and  to  snatch  the  earliest  chance  of  folding  his  pro- 
gramme and  stealing  silently  away.  The  performance 
given  last  Saturday  night  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
in  aid  of  the  Queen's  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  was  an  agreeable  exception  to  the  rule. 
True,  it  began  with  a  concert  which — stay  !  that 
is  not  my  province.  But  after  nine  o'clock  (when  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft  had  read  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  very 
graceful  ode  to  the  Queen — a  set  of  ceremonial  verses 
which  had  the  rare  advantage  of  a  subject  inspiring 
sentiments  apart  from  flunkeyism)  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  one  carefully  prepared  item:  "  The  Bishop's 
Move",  a  new  comedy  in  three  acts,  written  by  Mrs. 
Craigie  and  Mr.  Murray  Carson.  I  presume  that  Mr. 
Carson  contrived  the  plot,  and  that  Mrs.  Craigie  wrote 
the  dialogue.  I  commend  Mr.  Carson,  heartily,  for 
not  having  succumbed  to  the  fear  of  being  twitted  with 
an  inadequate  share  in  the  collaboration.  He  might, 
doubtless,  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  have  invented 
the  scenario  of  a  strong,  ambitious,  complicated 
drama,  full  of  passion  and  incident.  This  would 
have  won  him  many  compliments  from  the  average 
critic,  and  many  condolences  on  Mrs.  Craigie's 
failure  to  do  justice  to  it.  For  Mrs.  Craigie  would, 
undoubtedly,  not  have  done  justice  to  it.  Knowing 
that,  and  knowing  the  line  in  which  Mrs.  Craigie 
excels,  he  gracefully  effaced  himself,  adumbrating 
the  slightest,  simplest  trifle  of  a  plot — a  mere  fine- 
spun cobweb  in  the  air.  And  the  result  is  a  quite 
delightful  and  distinguished  little  comedy,  for  which, 
in  strict  justice,  both  collaborators  deserve  equal 
praise.  Mrs.  Craigie's  talent  is  essentially  and 
exquisitely  feminine.  She  has  not  the  strength 
and  grip  for  doing  good  work  on  a  large  scale. 
But  for  work  on  a  small  scale  her  neatness 
and  lightness  of  hand  are  quite  invaluable.  When 
she  handles  high  philosophy,  she  is  apt  to  be  rather 
dull.  When  she  goes  for  large  passions,  she  is  apt  to 
seem  rather  tame.  But  when  she  is  content  with  the 
artistic  limitations  of  her  sex,  when  she  confines  her- 
self to  little  light  things,  there  is  not  in  England  a 
lady  whose  work  can  be  compared  with  hers.  None 
has  so  subtle  a  sense  for  the  airier  emotions  of  her 
fellow  men  and  women,  none  so  quick  a  sympathy  for 
what  is  nice  in  them,  none  so  delicate  a  way  of 
satirising  what  is  not  nice  in  them,  none  so  dainty  and 
ingratiating  a  wit,  none  so  sure  a  choice  of  appro- 
priate words,  and  so  sure  an  ear  for  pretty  cadences  of 
words.  She  is  not,  being  a  woman,  a  great  creative 
artist,  but  she  does  happen  to  be  a  very  exquisite 
artist,  capable  of  very  exquisite  effects  when  she 
does  the  right  kind  of  work.  In  "The  Bishop's 
Move  "  she  started  with  a  scheme  exactly  suited  to 
her  talent — a  scheme,  I  hope,  after  her  own  heart. 
Behold  the  Abbey  of  Veyle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ranee, 
and  his  young  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Hericourt, 
wavering  in  his  decision  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
for  that  he  is  under  the  spell  of  the  enchanting 
Duchess  of  Quenten,  whose  wealth,  if  she  marry 
again,  will  pass  to  the  Abbey.  The  Duchess  her- 
self is  fascinated  by  Mr.  Hericourt,  though  she 
is  senior  by  a  decade,  and  thinks  him  rather  stupid. 
She  is  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  not  marry 
him,  much  as  she  dislikes  the  prospect  of  poverty. 
Miss  Barbara  Arreton  also  adores  this  young  man. 
She  is  his  equal  in  age  and  in  intelligence.  He  is  half 
in  love  with  her,  despite  his  devotion  to  the  Duchess. 
Such  are  Mrs.  Craigie's  materials.  At  first  I  supposed 
that  the  Duchess  was  merely  pretending  to  be  in  love 
with  the  young  man,  that  she  was  luring  him  away 
from  the  Abbey  merely  for  Miss  Arreton's  sake.  I 
supposed  that  the  Bishop's  move  was  directed  to 
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making  her  marry  the  young-  man,  and  so  securing  her 
fortune  for  the  Church.  This  would  have  made  a 
stronger  conflict,  undoubtedly.  But,  for  that  reason, 
it  would  not  have  suited  Mrs.  Craigie's  talent  so  well 
as  the  conflict  which  actually  occurs— the  Bishop,  won 
over  to  Miss  Arreton's  side,  trying,  in  the  interest  of 
human  happiness  against  the  interest  of  the  Church,  to 
make  the  Duchess  hand  the  young  man  over  to  the 
girl  who  loves  him  more  than  she  doss,  and  whom  he 
loves  (unconsciously)  more  than  he  loves  her.  This  is  just 
the  right  kind  of  slender  framework  for  Mrs.  Craigie's 
embroideries.  I  wish  I  had  space  in  which  to  describe 
the  many  little  ingenious  touches  of  which  the  play  is 
composed.  I  must  content  myself  with  one  example. 
The  Bishop  has  just  wrung  from  the  Duchess  an  admis- 
sion that  she  does  not  think  his  nephew  a  brilliant  boy  : 
he  has  not  much  to  say  for  himself,  and  what  he  does 
say  is  rather  commonplace.  Presently,  little  Miss 
Arreton  comes  in.  She  has  been  for  a  walk  with  the 
Bishop's  nephew.  "And  what  did  you  talk  about  ?  " 
asks  the  Duchess.  "  Oh  ",  replies  the  girl,  "/didn't 
talk  at  all.  I  only  listened,  I  never  do  anything  but 
listen  when  I  am  with  him".  "Really?  And  what 
does  he  talk  to  you  about  ?  "  "  Oh  everything,  every- 
thing. He  is  so  extraordinarily  clever.  He  has  such 
a  wonderful  insight  into  character  "  &c.  &c.  Thus  is 
the  Duchess  made  to  feel  the  disparity  of  years  between 
herself  and  him.  What  could  be  more  prettily  ironic 
than  this  scene,  more  tenderly  humorous,  truer  to  reality? 
And  in  such  scenes  as  this  the  whole  play  abounds. 
The  critics  have  generally  condemned  it  as  "too  thin  ". 
As  usual  !  "These  slices  of  bread-and-butter  are  quite 
uneatable.    They  are  not  beef-steaks." 

Neither  Mr.  Bourchier,  as  the  Bishop,  nor  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  as  the  Duchess,  showed  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  diff"erence  between  beef-steaks  and  bread-and- 
butter.  Miss  Vanbrugh  did  with  all  her  might  and 
main  what  ought  to  have  been  touched  so  lightly.  She 
behaved  so  strenuously  that  she  had  to  assume  a  forced 
laugh,  all  the  while,  lest  we  should  fancy  that  the  play 
was  a  tragedy.  Such  compromises  are  rather  distress- 
ing. The  part  of  the  Bishop  is  a  part  requiring  a 
light  touch,  with  much  grace  and  dignity  of  demeanour. 
It  is  not  a  horse-collar  to  be  grinned  through.  But  as 
such,  alas  !  it  was  handled  by  Mr.  Bourchier.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Warner  chose  to  make  the  young  man  seem 
rather  sillier  and  feebler  than  the  authors  can  have 
meant  him  to  be.  Indeed,  the  one  really  good  per- 
formance was  given  by  Miss  Jessie  Bateman,  as  the 
ingenue.  This  had  the  charm  of  real  sensibility,  real 
understanding,  things  so  rare  among  actresses  who 
still  look  girlish. 

Take  it  all  round,  I  suppose  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  is  the  wretchedest  bit  of  hack-work  ever 
done  by  a  great  writer,  and  by  us  condoned  for 
the  sake  of  the  love  we  bear  him.  If  this  jumble 
of  a  play,  in  whose  facile  coarseness  can  be  discerned 
hardly  one  gleam  of  genuine  humour,  was  really 
written  to  please  Queen  Elizabeth,  let  us  hope  that 
Shakespeare  underrated  the  taste  of  that  remarkable 
woman.  Else  will  its  revival  hardly  seem  to  us  a 
felicitous  way  of  celebrating  the  coronation  of  one  of 
her  succssors.  However,  in  this  production  at  Her 
Majesty's  the  acting,  not  the  play,  is  the  thing.  Mr. 
Tree's  Falstafif  is  as  prodigious  a  feat  of  impersona- 
tion as  ever.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  to  whom 
Mr.  Tree's  personality  is  .^o  familiar  through 
photographs  in  the  illustrated  papers,  to  accept  him 
as  a  perfect  FalstaflF.  But  that  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  inelasticity  of  our  imaginations.  If  we  project 
ourselves  into  the  state  of  knowing  nothing  whatsoever 
about  Mr.  Tree  as  he  is,  we  get,  I  think,  the  true 
impression  of  a  fat  mind  in  a  fat  body.  Mr.  Kemble, 
as  Doctor  Caius,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  as  the  Host 
of  the  Garter,  are  as  fruity  and  authoritative  as  ever. 
And  Mrs.  Tree  once  more  is  charming  as  Anne  Page, 
though  she  infuses  into  the  part  a  pathos  which  would 
have  startled  the  author.  But  of  course  the  great 
feature  of  the  production  is  the  sensational  juxtaposition 
of  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Mistress  Page 
and  Mistress  Ford.  A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be 
conceived.  On  the  one  hand,  Miss  Terry,  with  her 
exuberant,  sunbright  charm,  her  spontaneous  jollity, 
and,  above  all,  her  long  training  in  Shakespearian  plays  ; 


on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Kendal,  with  her  neat,  trim, 
delightfully  prosaic  method,  her  quick,  quiet,  unadorned 
realism.  It  is  needless  to  say  which  of  these  two,  in  a 
play  of  this  kind,  plays  the  other  off  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Kendal  is  too  pre-eminent  an  artist  in  modern  comedy, 
and  modern  tragi-comedy,  not  to  fail  in  Shakespearian 
farce.  To  redress  the  balance,  Miss  Terry  ought  to 
appear  with  her  in  a  modern  play.  Max, 


ROYAL  INSURANCE. 

THE  report  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  for  last 
year  includes  for  the  first  time  the  figures  of  the 
Lancashire  Fire  and  Life  Office,  and  of  the  Kent  Fire, 
and  United  Kent  Life,  three  companies  which  were 
taken  over  by  the  Royal  in  the  course  of  1901.  Prior 
to  the  absorption  of  these  offices  the  Royal  was  the 
largest  Fire  insurance  company,  and  this  premier  posi- 
tion it  of  course  maintains.  The  Fire  premiums  now 
exceed  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  59-2  per  cent, 
was  absorbed  in  payment  of  losses,  and  34'3  per  cent, 
in  commission  and  expenses,  leaving  a  trading  profit  of 
6i  per  cent.,  which  amounts  to  ^163,365.  Such  a 
proportion  of  profit  must  be  considered  satisfactory 
when  we  remember  that  many  Fire  offices  conducted 
their  business  at  a  loss  last  year,  and  that  the  extensive 
character  of  the  business  of  the  Royal  makes  inevitable 
a  smaller  ratio  of  profit  than  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
panies which  confine  their  business  to  this  country  and 
to  the  best  class  of  risks. 

In  spite  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Lancashire  and  the 
Kent,  and  the  increase  of  its  premium  income  by  about 
25  per  cent.,  the  Fire  reserves  of  the  Royal  'have 
decreased  by  about  ;!£^365,ooo.  This  is  a  feature  which 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  although  the  reserves  and 
the  capital  together  constitute  superabundant  security 
for  the  risks  insured,  and  the  purchase  of  other  busi- 
nesses accounts  for  it.  . 

The  supreme  usefulness  of  such  an  office  as  the  Royal 
is  beyond  question,  but  at  the  same  time  it  places  avast 
power  in  the  hands  of  its  managers,  which  needs  to  be 
very  carefully  exercised  in  order  to  avoid  unfair  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  insurers  and  the  welfare  of 
smaller  companies.  We  have  known  instances  of  the 
influence  of  the  Royal  on  the  Tariff  Committee  proving 
distinctly  beneficial  to  insurers,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  possibility  exists  of  such  power  being  used  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  the  risk  is  one  which  should  be 
recognised  and  carefully  guarded  against. 

As  a  Life  office  the  Royal  is  not  nearly  so  prominent 
as  it  is  as  a  Fire  company  ;  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
Lancashire  and  the  LTnited  Kent  Life  has  made  a  great 
difference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Life  department. 
The  premium  income  has  increased  from  ^^482, 000  in 
1900  to  ;^627,OGO  in  1901  ;  and  the  funds,  which  now 
exceed  seven  and  a  half  millions,  have  been  increased 
to  the  extent  of  ^1,800,000  :  of  this  latter  amount 
;^i,6oo,ooo  was  transferred  from  the  Lancashire  and 
the  United  Kent,  The  new  business  shows  a  sub- 
stantial advance  upon  that  reported  in  the  previous 
year,  and  is  well  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount  for 
several  years  past.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  at 
which  the  businesses  of  the  other  companies  were 
transferred,  but  unless  their  connexions  have  only- 
been  at  the  service  of  the  Royal  for  a  short  tim.e  the 
new  business  they  have  brought  seems  somewhat  small. 

It  is  of  course  too  early  to  judge  of  the  eff^ect  of  the 
absorption  of  other  offices  upon  the  business  of  the 
Royal,  but  we  doubt  if  the  result  will  be  to  make  the 
company  more  attractive  to  participating  policy- 
holders. The  bonus  for  some  years  past  has  been  a 
simple  reversionary  addition  at  the  rate  of  30,v.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  as  the  premium  rates,  especially 
at  the  younger  ages,  are  above  the  average,  the  results 
under  participating  policies  are  not  particularly  good. 

The  annuity  business  of  the  company  only  involves 
the  receipt  of  about  ^50,000  a  year  for  annuities 
granted,  and  the  Annuity  Fund  is  just  over  half  a 
million.  The  company  doubtless  prefers  a  small  busi- 
ness at  remunerative  rates  to  larger  transactions  on 
terms  which,  while  some  companies  are  prepared  to 
grant  them,  can  yield  little  or  no  profit. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  combined  businesses  shows 
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otal  assets  of  twelve  millions.  The  task  of  managing 
nvestments  of  this  magnitude  to  advantage  is  by  no 
neans  an  easy  one,  but  from  the  details  of  the  securi- 
ies  which  are  published  in  the  accounts  the  Royal 
;eems  to  have  accomplished  it  excellently  well. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.y  5  June,  1902. 

Sir, — Mr.  Marconi,  being  a  busy  man,  has  not  un- 
laturally  declined  to  waste  further  time  in  a  fruitless 
rorrespondence  with  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson, 
rhere  is,  however,  a  statement  in  the  latter's  letter  of 
j8  May  which  concerns  the  credit  of  the  Company 
vhich  has  purchased  Mr.  Marconi's  patent  rights  and 
nventions.  Professor  Thompson  says: — "The  world 
low  knows  that  Signor  Marconi,  challenged  with 
these  references  to  original  sources,  evades  the 
ssue  and  lapses  into  abuse.  The  world  now  knows 
ilso  that  the  great  feat  of  detecting  wireless  signals 
icross  the  Atlantic  was  accomplished  not  by  any  in- 
/ention  comprised  in  Signor  Marconi's  telegraphic 
3atent,  but  by  a  telephonic  appliance  invented  by  Paolo 
Dastelli,  one  of  his  own  compatriots,  to  whom  he  denies 
iny  share  of  credit,  and  whose  name  he  has  sup- 
pressed." 

Professor  Thompson  gives  us  one  version  of  the 
ipparatus  employed  and  Mr.  Marconi  another.  Had 
;hey  both  been  present  in  Newfoundland  the  credibility 
if  their  respective  versions  would  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal credit ;  but  as  Professor  Thompson  was  not  in 
.Newfoundland  at  the  time  no  value  whatever  can  be 
ittached  to  his  above-quoted  statement,  based  on  an 
naccurate  and  quite  authoritative  "  press  report, 

ind  directly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Marconi.  "  The 
^reat  feat  of  detecting  wireless  signals  across  the 
Atlantic  "  was  at  the  time  of  its  first  announcement 
^■enerally  discredited  by  the  scientific  papers.  Towards 
the  end  of  February  in  this  year,  however,  a  much 
greater  feat  was  performed— that  of  receiving  intelligible 
messages  on  s.s.  "Philadelphia"  over  a  distance  of 
1.550  miles  on  the  tape  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  records 
being  duly  attested  by  the  ship's  officers. 

If  Professor  Thompson  still  entertains  any  doubt 
about  the  apparatus  used  in  Newfoundland  he  should 
have  none  about  that  employed  on  s.s.  "  Phila- 
delphia "  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  Professor 
Thompson  must  be  well  aware  of  the  results 
then  obtained  and  is  in  at  least  as  good  a  posi- 
tion to  be  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  employed  as 
with  that  used  in  Newfoundland.  To  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  results  achieved  by  Mr.  Marconi  by  alleging 
that  he  is  obtaining  them  by  the  inventions  of  other 
persons  is,  therefore,  utterly  inexcusable,  and  I  desire 
to  state  specifically,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
statement  is  readily  checked,  that  all  the  apparatus 
used  by  Marconi  in  obtaining  messages  at  1,550  miles 
on  board  s.s.  "Philadelphia"  was  apparatus  covered 
by  his  patents  and  owned  by  Marconi's  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  Limited. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Thompson's  further  state- 
ment that  the  Marconi  apparatus  has  been  relegated  to 
a  second  place  in  the  esteem  and  employment  of  the 
Italian  Navy,  I  confess  I  hardly  know  how  to  cha- 
racterise it  without  falling  into  a  directness  of  speech 
which  might  offend  Professor  Thompson's  suscepti- 
bilities. I  shall  therefore  simply  place  beside  it  the 
fact  that  so  recently  as  the  24th  ult.  a  letter  was 
spontaneouslv  addressed  to  Mr.  Marconi  by  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Marine,  stating  that  the  apparatus  supplied 
by  this  Company  to  the  Italian  Government  had  given 
such  great  satisfaction  to  the  latter  that  it  was 
despatching  forthwith  a  representative  to  London  with 
the  mission  to  purchase  a  further  considerable  quantity. 
This  letter  was  followed  on  June  2  by  an  official 
telegram  from  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine,  also 
spontaneously  addressed  to  Mr.  Marconi,  warmly  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the  splendid  ("  ottimi  ")  results 


which  had  been  obtained  in  Italy  with  our  instruments, 
worked  by  the  Italian  Navy  officials,  over  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  kilometres.  And  as  I  write  these 
lines  there  comes  to  my  hand,  as  it  happens, 
the  information  that  the  Reala  Accademia  dei 
Lincei,  the  chief  scientific  society  of  Italy,  has  just 
awarded  to  Mr.  Marconi  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  lire  in 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  his  inventions.  I 
mention  the  fact  here  as  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
bearing,  which  I  hope  will  be  appreciated  by  Professor 
Thompson,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  by  the  public,  upon 
the  Professor's  disgraceful  allegation  that  Mr.  Marconi 
has  been  found  out  by  his  own  compatriots  as  taking 
the  credit  due  to  another. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd. 

H.  CuTHBEKT  Hall,  Manager. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ilkley,  5  June. 

Sir, — The  influence  of  a  child's  reading  upon  the 
child's  development  of  intellect  and  character  is  so 
great  that  few  topics  of  educational  discussion  can 
interest  parents  more  than  the  composition  of  a  children's 
library.  But  at  the  onset  I  would  fain  protest  against 
any  division  of  the  library  into  separate  parts  for  boys 
and  girls.  Most  of  your  correspondents,  I  rejoice,  are 
agreed  on  the  essential  oneness  in  boy  and  girl  nature. 
The  boys  may  more  often  choose  one  book,  and  the 
girls  another,  but  let  both  have  the  same  range  of 
thought.  Thus  a  closer  community  of  feeling  and  in- 
terest is  cultivated,  the  gain  of  which  is  felt  in  sym- 
pathetic interests  shared  in  later  life.  I  also  dislike  the 
term  "girls'  books".  At  once  the  imagination  of  the 
writer  is  cramped,  and  the  perspective  ot  life  shortened, 
when  characters  are  limited  to  so  small  a  platform. 
Why  have  "girls'  books"  and  not  "grandmothers' 
books  "  ?  Why  classify  any  one  section  of  humanity 
and  write  down  or  up  to  them  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  writer  ? 

From  the  biography  of  all  great  women,  we  know 
that  one  and  all  date  their  love  of  literature  from  the 
time  they  were  thrown  at  a  very  early  age  into  well- 
chosen  libraries,  and  allowed  to  read  and  ponder  over 
the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world.  Rather  let 
us  use  the  term  literature,  and  let  there  be  continuity 
from  the  first  book  of  the  little  one  to  the  books 
of  the  adult.  Oar  first  principle  must  be  in 
the  library  "  there  should  be  no  book  in  it  that  has 
not  a  good  reason  for  being  there  ".  So  wrote  one  of 
our  leading  educationists  many  years  ago.  We  must 
protect  our  children  from  books  that  may  be  a  cause  of 
evil  by  the  negative  lesults  which  they  produce  until  the 
child's  taste  is  formed.  I  would  first  introduce  the  child 
mind  to  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations.  Our  fathers  were 
nursed  on  this  literature,  and  our  knowledge  of  all 
nations  is  extended,  and  our  sympathies  are  widened. 
Andrew  Lang's  Fairy  Books,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales, 
Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  Irish  Fairy  Tales,  ^-Esop's  Fables, 
Indian  Fairy  Tales,  are  all  enjoyed  by  very  small 
children.  I  would  not  omit  here  "The  King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  by  Ruskin,  which  is  a  classic  that 
ought  to  be  in  every  nursery.  Also  Mr.  Edward 
Lear's  "  Book  of  Nonsense."  All  children  understand 
distinctly  the  value  of  pure  nonsense,  and  claim,  as 
against  the  namb>-pamby  rubbish  which  is  mostly 
tendered  to  them,  the  right  to  become  foolish  at  times. 
If  only  parents,  who  are  not  quite  sure  of  what  is  good 
style,  would  judge  each  book  on  the  assumption  that 
childhood  must  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  it, 
and  a  book  must  be  written  in  simple  and  forcible 
language,  not  in  the  pigeon  style  and  dialect  so  common 
in  the  present  day  "  Boys'  Books  "  and  "  Girls'  Books  ", 
they  would  give  their  children  a  real  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  literature. 

I  would  gradually  introduce  the  young  readers  to  the 
delights  of  heroic  romance.  Church's  "Stories  from 
the  Greek  Tragedians",  "  Froissart  "  by  Henry  New- 
bolt  are  much  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls  of  ten.  One 
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boy,  who  went  away  to  school  at  that  age,  somewhat 
startled  his  master  by  writing  out  a  tale  from  Froissart, 
when  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his  favourite  book. 
"The  Boy's  Odyssey":  Walter  Perry.  "Heroes": 
Kingsley.  "  Tanglewood  Tales  "  :  Hawthorne.  "  Hia- 
watha" and  "The  Golden  Legend":  Longfellow. 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  :  Macaulay  can  be  placed  in 
our  ideal  library.  As  several  of  your  correspondents 
have  pointed  out,  tales  of  adventure  and  travel  are  a 
necessity  to  the  boy  and  girl  mind.  Ballantyne,  Mayne 
Reid,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Stevenson  have  written 
books  which  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

In  the  corner  devoted  to  historic  novels,  tales  &c., 
I  would  place  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Many  editions 
are  unfortunately  printed  in  small  type,  and  after  speak- 
ing to  several  children  who  ought  to  have  read  them 
through,  I  have  found  that  this  was  the  reason  they 
rather  avoided  them.  So  I  would  recommend  parents 
and  teachers  to  buy  larger  and  clearer  typed  editions  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  Henty's  books  many  children 
know  and  love.  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped",  Besant's 
"For  Faith  and  Freedom",  and  all  historic  ballads 
go  on  the  third  shelf.  "Tom  Brown  "  is  a  classic  and 
claims  a  place  by  prescriptive  right.  So  likewise  do 
Lewis  Carroll's  books  and  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies  ". 
The  two  latter  are  instances  of  perfect  art  in  prose. 
*'  The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  belongs  to  all  ages  ;  but  no 
library  can  be  considered  perfect  that  does  not  contain 
a  copy.  Thackeray's  "  Esmond  ","  The  Virginians  ", 
and  "The  Newcomes  "  ought  to  be  read  very  early  in 
the  teens. 

If  we  would  save  our  children  from  being  neurotic 
and  from  nerve-storms— alas  so  common — in  old  age, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  ihey  are  fed  from  a  very  early  age 
on  healthy,  pure-toned,  wholesome  literature. 

Yours  truly, 

Emeline  Petrie  Ste'nthal. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  LARGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  Saturday  has  been  for  so  many  years 
"my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend",  that  I  shiver 
when  it  trips— and  sorrow,  without  a  soup9on  of  the 
"Schadenfreude"  of  which  one  is  dimly  conscious 
when  an  ordinary  friend  is  caught  out. 

I  allude  to  the  article  in  the  current  number  entitled 
■"  Comedy  at  the  Fran9ais<' ".  Surely  the  "  Comedie 
Fran^aise"  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Le  Theatre 
Fran<;ais  "—par  excellence,  and  colloquially  the  ex- 
pression "  Je  vais  aux  Fran^ais  "  is  as  much  used,  as 
heretofore  "  Je  vais  aux  Italiens  ".  The  expression 
"  at  the  Fran^aise  "  so  often  repeated  in  the  article  is 
hideously  unpardonably,  pretentiously  wrong,  and  I 
beg  you  by  Moli^re's  ghost  to  slay  the  author  of  this 
solecism.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  ^. 

c.  w.  i 

[Really  the  tone  of  "  C.  W.'s  "  letter  is  wholly  un- 
^yarrantable.  The  term  "aux  Fran^ais "  is  itself  a 
liberty  allowed  and  adopted  only  because  "a  la 
Fran9aise  "  is  an  ambiguity,  signifying  either  "at  the 
Fran9aise"or  "in  the  French  manner".  And  ambi- 
g^uities  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  French 
language.  But  "  at  the  Frangaise  "  is  not,  as  "  C.  W." 
ventures  to  assert,  "hideously,  unpardonably,  preten- 
tiously wrong".  In  this  particular  instance  we  were 
dealing  with  the  Comc-die  (in  a  special  sense)  Fran- 
<;-aise,  not  the  Thd;'itre  Fran9ais.  But,  in  all  cases,  "at 
the  Fran^aise"  (in  English)  is  as  allowable  as  "at  the 
Franrais  ".  It  seems  to  us  that  the  "  solecism  "  in  the 
matter  is  that  so  excited  a  message  should  come  from 
cloistered  Westminster. — Ed.  S.R.  ] 


"THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  S.W.,  9  June,  1902. 
Sir,— I  am  departing  from   my  custom   of  never 
replying  to  criticism,  as  I  feel  that  the  attack— I  can 


scarcely  call  it  a  review — which   appeared   in   your  ^ 
columns  last  week  on  my  new  book,  needs  some  pro- 
test  on  my  part.    I  am  also  the  more  anxious  to  defend 
myself  as  I  have  for  several  years  been  a  constant  ^ 
reader  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  have  always 
derived  great  amusement  from  its  delightful  incon-  ^, 
sistencies.    This  statement  I  shall  prove  a  few  lines  j 
later  on,  so  please  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  ^ 
I  am  merely  writing  because  I  wish  to  abuse  your  journal.  ^; 
In  your  paper,  published  on  24  May  last,  is  an  article  on  ^ 
"Tulips",  and  in  the  course  of  that  article  the  writer  ^ 
says  :  "  Now  the  first  duty  of  a  critic  of  flowers  is  not 
to  scent  about  till  he  can  hit  upon  something  to  decry, 
but  rather  to  discriminate  what  is  praiseworthy  and  to 
praise  it.    That  is  harder  work  no  doubt,  and  does  not 
give  our  critic  so  good  a  chance  of  showing  himself  off. 
And  so  as  critics  are  mortal,  and  prone,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  to  catch  at  what  is  easy  and  effective,  the  proper 
and  more  excellent  way  of  criticism  they  do  not  for  the 
most  part  follow  ;  but  rather  they  are  down  at  once 
upon  this  or  that  which  lends  itself  to  their  fine  humour 
or  invective,  tickling  us  prodigiously  with  their  smart-  j 
ness".  I 

This  excellent  passage  upon  the  duties  of  critics  of  | 
flowers  is  equally  applicable  to  literary  critics.    The  1 
space  which  this  letter  merits,  will  not,  1  am  afraid  you  1 
will  think,  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  go  through  1 
your  critique  fully,  or  to  show  how  you  have  tried  to  1 
tickle  us  prodigiously  by  making  the  most  of  a  printer's 
error  in  a  French  expression,  but  my  point  briefly  is 
this  ;  instead  of  reviewing  my  work,  you  have  devoted 
nearly  a  column  to  what  I  must  frankly  say  I  consider  ; 
to  be  vulgar  abuse.    You  may  not  think  so,  but  I  leave  , 
it  to  your  readers  to  say  whether  my  view  is  right, 
when  you  open  a  review  with  two  sentences  like  :  "We  i 
feel  sure  that  Harold  Tremayne  is  a  woman.    There  is  < 
a  childish  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  life  (such  as  the  ' 
law  of  divorce) ;  a  morbid  harping  upon  the  sexual  sins 
of  husbands  ;  a  perverse  preference  for  an  irregular 
union  when  a  regular  one  is  open  ;  all  of  which  pro- 
claim the  half-educated  hysterical  woman  with  a  stand-  ' 
ing  grievance  against   the  marriage  contract ",  and  ' 
conclude   the   review   with   the   following   sentence  : 
"  Equality  of  license  for  the  two  sexes  is  a  stale  and 
morbid  topic,  which  has  been  touched  now  and  then 
by  genius,  but  which  is  quite  intolerable  when  handled  ; 
in  the  style  and  with  the  knowledge  of  Harold  Tre- 
mayne ".    I  may  be  half-educated,  I  may  be  hysterical, 
I  may  lack  knowledge,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  am  not  a  woman.    I  make  this  statement 
emphatically,  so  that  your  reviewer — if  a  woman — may 
know  that  a  member  of  her  sex  did  not  perpetrate  the 
heinous  offence  of  writing  "The  Shears  of  Fate".  I 
might  go  on  to  say  that  hysterical  writing  is  not  con- 
fined to   novelists,   but— well   all  that  can   be  read 
between  the  lines. 

I  will  conclude  by  once  more  returning  to  the  charge 
which  I  made  of  inconsistency.  If  your  reviewer  had 
turned  up  the  Saturday  Review  of  23  November 
1901,  perhaps  he  would  have  omitted  some  of  the 
passages  which  appeared  last  Saturday,  for  on  that 
date  another  writer — I  presume — reviewing  my  novel 
"Dross",  in  the  course  of  a  highly  complimentary 
notice  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Tremayne  however  has  a  grip  of 
his  subject,  and  the  power  of  presenting  a  dramatic 
situation  vividly.  If  it  is  a  first  novel,  we  shall  look 
for  considerable  things  from  the  same  pen  in  the  near 
future  ".  "  Dross  "  was  my  first  novel,  "  The  Shears 
of  Fate  "  is  my  second.  Well,  look  on,  reviewer  of 
"  Dross  ",  and  be  no  more  disheartened  by  the  attitude 
of  the  reviewer  of  "  The  Shears  of  Fate  "  than  is 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Tremayne. 


BYRON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Sunday,  8  June. 
Sir, — May  I  inform  "J.  F.  R  ",  since  he  appears 
still  to  labour  under  that  antique  and  dissipated  illusion, 
that  Byron  did  not  write  "  the  riddle  about  the  letter 
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^  ".  And  further,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
lis  dashing  assertion  that  "  Manfred  or  Byron — they 
ire  the  same  person — with  his  self-consciousness,  his 
nock  sorrows,  his  sham  misanthropy,  has  long  been  a 
edious  nuisance  to  those  who  can  read  him  in  the 
original"  &c.  &c.  If  "J.  F.  R."  would  explore  a 
ittie  more  thoroughly  the  opinion  of  educated  men,  he 
night  find  that  there  are  still  a  few  left,  besides  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley,  who  know  and  love  good  poetry  ;  and 
nany  who  resent  seeing  a  great  poet  mauled  and 
/ilified  parenthetically  by  a  musical  critic. 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  C.  Medd. 

GUILLEMOT  OR   FULMAR  PETREL? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cheltenham,  g  June,  1902. 

Sir, — In  my  article,  the  title  of  which  has  proved  so 
displeasing  to  your  correspondent,  I  spoke  of  the  note 
of  the  fulmar  petrel  as  it  sounded  when  one  bird  or,  at 
most,  one  pair  of  birds  were  uttering  it.  I  did  not 
3well  upon  the  sound  because  I  thought  it  common- 
place. I  thought  it  extraordinary,  and,  moreover,  a 
iound  reverberating  multitudinously  amidst  lofty  preci- 
pices and  mingling  with  the  dash  of  ocean  is  more  than 
:he  sound  itself.  My  description  had  regard  to  the 
whole.  It  was  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities  and  I 
am  content  for  it  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  your  corre- 
spondent's guffaws.  I  see  that  your  correspondent 
las  not  understood  my  remarks  about  authority  or 
grasped  the  spirit  of  them  ;  but  I  hope  that  others 
will  have  done  so.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
anybody.  Of  great  names  I  am  not  unmindful. 
I  endeavour  to  appreciate  and  I  know  how  to 
irenerate.  But  a  board  standing  against  a  field,  with 
this  upon  it,  "  Private  !  Authorities  have  walked  here. 
All  others  will  be  considered  as  trespassers  and  prose- 
cuted accordingly" — I  neither  appreciate  nor  venerate. 
Such  a  board — and  it  has  been  flourished  against  me, 
now,  several  times — I  own  excites  me,  but  not,  I  think, 
unduly,  for  it  excites  me  to  overturn  it  and  walk  on. 
But  the  men  in  whose  names  this  board  is  always  being 
set  tip  are  not  the  men  who  set  it  up.  No  indeed  !  If 
[  understand  and  read  them  aright  their  board  bears  a 
different  inscription  and  it  is  this  :  "  Enter  brother. 
Search  where  we  have  searched.  Add  to  knowledge. 
Love  truth.  Fear  not  us."  These  are  my  guiding 
principles  and  I  believe  that,  in  practice,  they  guide 
[hose  whose  good  opinion  I  should  most  wish  to  have. 
As  for  the  want  of  your  correspondent's  I  must  bear  it 
as  I  may.  We  walk  in  a  valley,  and  are  subject  to  its 
shades. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Edmund  Selous. 

PAX  PANDEMONICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
2  Paradise  Street,  Lambeth  Walk,  11  June,  1902. 

Dear  Sir,  — Perm-it  me  thus  to  express  the  real 
satisfaction,  pleasure,  pain,  I  had  in  reading  over  your 
article  under  the  above  heading — as  to  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  the  so-called  "  peace  demonstrators  ?  " 

Had  I  the  means.  Sir,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
have  such  printed  in  leaflet  form  and  discreetly  given 
away  everywhere  to  all  who  had  sense  enough  to  appre- 
ciate, but  who  were  not  yet  quite  strong  enough  to  con- 
demn the  rot.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  would  be  a 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  and  lessening  the  evil, 
the  shame  of  it.  As  "a  mere  working-man"  I  have 
not  such  means  ;  but  surely  many  of  your  readers  have 
90th  the  sense  and  the  cash.    Have  they  the  will  ? 

Further,  whilst  I  admit  the  deplorable  truth  of  all 
that  is  said,  and  without  a  touch  or  tinge  of  "class 
feeling  ",  I  yet  hold  that  your  article  altogether  leaves 
Dut  those  socially  above  those  written  ot,  who  under 
;over  in  their  homes,  houses  of  business,  and  clubs, 
jxhibit  the  very  same  thoughtless  and  coarse  spirit. 

1  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Parker. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   MYTH  OF   SLAGTER'S  NEK. 

"The  Beginning  of  South  African  History."  By  George 
M'Call  Theal.    London:  Unwin.    1902.  165. 

"  Progress  of  South  Africa  in  the  Century."  By 
George  M'Call  Theal.  Toronto  and  Philadelphia  : 
The  Linscott  Publishing  Company.  London  : 
Chambers.    1902.    5^.  net. 

"Lord  Mifner  and  South  Africa."  By  E.  B.  Iwai>- 
Miiller.    London  :  Heinemann.     1902.     15.^.  net. 

WE  have  here  a  prologue  and  a  palinode  from  Mr. 
Theal,  and  an  epilogue  from  another  pen.  Hav- 
ing been  engaged  upon  the  history  of  South  Africa  for 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Theal  has 
now  written  this  account  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  East  Coast  which,  he  tells  us,  must  be  considered 
as  volume  1.  of  his  "History  of  South  Africa ".  Of 
this  volume  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Theal's  historic 
methods.  It  is,  he  writes  in  the  preface,  an  "abstract" 
of  certain  "documents  and  printed  matter"  together 
with  three  additional  chapters.  The  "  documents  "  in 
question  are  "  Portuguese  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
books  relating  to  South-Eastern  Africa",  which 
Mr.  Theal  has  been  employed  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment to  translate,  edit,  and  publish,  "Each 
volume  contains  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  the  ninth 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  series,  termed 
*  Records  of  South  Eastern  Africa ',  prepared  and 
printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Cape  Government,  can  be 
seen  in  the  principal  public  libraries  of  Europe  and  the 
British  colonies  throughout  the  world."  This  series 
presumably  contains  fresh  and  important  data  for  the 
history  of  the  period  in  question  ;  yet,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  single  reference 
to  any  one  of  these  eight  volumes  in  the  book  before 
us.  That  is  to  say,  the  student  of  South  African 
history  must  be  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Theal's  render- 
ing of  the  contents  of  his  authorities,  or  he  must  go 
through  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  for  himself.  Of 
the  palinode — the  "Progress  of  South  Africa" — we 
may  observe  that  in  some  respects  it  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  accuracy  as  compared  with 
accounts  of  the  same  events  previously  written 
by  Mr.  Theal.  The  account  of  the  Slagter's  Nek 
rebellion,  though  it  is  far  from  being  a  truthful 
presentation  of  the  facts,  as  we  see  from  Mr.  Iwan- 
Miiller's  researches,  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  account  of  the  same  event  given  in  Mr.  Theal's 
volume  on  South  Africa  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series.  His  narrative  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
emigrant  Boers  by  the  Bechuanas  and  the  missionaries, 
when  the  first  Boer  settlements  were  formed  north  of 
the  Orange  River,  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
account  presented  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations" 
volume.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  studiously  ignored  before, 
is  described  in  the  palinode  as  a  "  grand  and  highly 
gifted  man  ".  But  so  ingrained  in  Mr.  Theal  is  the  habit 
of  misrepresentation  that,  even  in  a  volume  which  is  ob- 
viouslydesigned  toremovethesinisterimpression  created 
by  his  former  works,  he  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an 
anti-English  turn  to  what  should  have  been  a  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  He  closes  his  narrative  of  the  Raid 
with  this  sentence  :  "  In  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
2nd  of  January,  1896,  the  last  attempt  to  break  through 
was  made  at  Doornkop,  and  when  it  failed  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  surrender."  Immediately  beneath 
this  statement  he  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  information  in  the  chapter 
in  question  to  certain  books  of  which  Mr.  J.  P. 
Fitzpatrick's  "The  Transvaal  from  Within"  is  one. 
Now  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  book.  Appendix  G,  is  printed 
in  full  the  evidence  submitted  by  Sir  John  Willoughby 
through  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  War  Oflice  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  latter  decided  that  "  whatever 
position  Mr.  Cronj6  may  hold  in  the  Transvaal  army, 
he  decidedly  on  the  occasion  in  question  acted  as  an 
officer  in  authority,  and  guaranteed  the  lives  of  Dr. 
Jameson  and  all  his  men  if  they  at  once  laid  down  their 
arms  ".  Now  Mr.  Theal  either  did,  or  did  not,  read 
this  appendix.  If  he  did  read  it,  he  has  suppressed  a 
material  fact.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  induced  the  town 
of  Johannesburg  to  surrender  mainly  00  the  ground 
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that  continued  resistance  to  the  Transvaal  Government 
would  endanger  the  life  of  Dr.  Jameson.  If  then  the 
Doornkop  surrender  was  conditional,  and  Dr.  Jameson's 
life  was  never  in  danger,  President  Kruger's  "mag- 
nanimity "  was  a  piece  of  shameless  dishonesty.  If 
Mr.  Theal  omitted  to  notice  this  appendix,  then  we 
have  one  more  instance  of  his  extraordinary  incapacity 
to  master  the  contents  of  his  authorities.  But  there  is 
a  third  explanation.  Mr.  Theal  not  only  cites  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  but  also  ex-President  Reitz,  his  former 
collaborator,  as  an  authority  in  these  matters.  Pos- 
sibly, therefore,  he  preferred  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Reitz 
to  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  would  be  entitled  to 
do  so  ;  and  if  he  had  done  this,  and  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  authorities  on  the 
point  in  question,  no  one  could  have  found  fault  with 
him  on  the  score  of  honesty.  But  so  far  from  doing 
this  Mr.  Theal  claims  for  this  and  every  other  state- 
ment in  his  book  that  they  are  "  indisputable  truths". 
The  book,  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  contains  the  indis- 
putable truths  of  South  African  history.  ...  As  far  as 
human  power  goes,  it  is  absolutely  free  of  partisan 
spirit.  As  a  Canadian  of  loyalist  descent,  I  naturally 
wish  to  see  the  extension  and  solidification  of  the 
Empire  v/here  that  can  take  place  without  wrong  or 
injustice  to  others,  but  I  have  not  allowed  that  feeling 
to  bias  my  work  ". 

Among    the    most    conspicuous    of    the  services 
which  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  has  performed  in  giving  us 
"  Lord  Milner   and   South  Africa "  is  his  merciless 
exposure  of  another   of  Mr.  Theal's  "indisputable 
truths",  and  for  that  among  other  reasons  his  work  is 
an    epilogue   to  Mr.   Theal's  historic  achievements. 
The  indisputable  truth  in  question  is  thus  stated  in  the 
last  of  Mr.  Theal's  works — the  book  of  indisputable 
truths.    The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  execution 
of  the  five   burghers  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
Slagter's  Nek.    "  The  question  whether  such  punish- 
ment was  deserved  or  not  needs  no  remark  :  its  inflic- 
tion, as  seen  through  the  light  of  later  occurrences, 
was  certainly  a  grave  political  error."     The  allega- 
tions upon  which  Mr.  Theal  relies  for  the  truthfulness 
of  this  presentation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Slagter's 
Nek  rebellion  are  (i)  that  the  proposal  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Kafir  chief,  Gaika,  for  the  purpose  of  expel- 
ling the  English  from  the   eastern   districts   of  the 
Cape  Colony  was  justified  by  the  employment  of  the 
Hottentot  regiment  by  the  English  Government,  and 
(2)  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  was  due  to  the 
English  Government  and  was  opposed  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  general.    In  respect  of  the 
first  of  these  allegations  Mr.  Ivvan-Mi'iller  points  out 
that  the  Hottentot  regiment  in  question  was  first  raised 
by  the  English  during  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
Cape  in  1795-1802;  that  it  was  reorganised  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  by  General  Janssens,  during  the 
succeeding  period,  when  the  Cape  Colony  was  for  the 
first  time  directly  administered  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ; 
and  that  this  regiment  was  employed  by  the  Dutch  to 
fight  against  the  English  in  1806,  and  did  in  fact  fight 
against  General  Baird's  troops  with  conspicuous  courage. 
According  to  Mr.  Theal,  then,  it  was  right  for  the  Dutch 
to  use  this  Hottentot  corps  against  the  English,  but 
wrong  for  the  English  to  use  it  against  the  Dutch.  To 
the  second  allegation    Mr.    Iwan-Miiller  makes  this 
startling  rejoinder.     "  Everybody  connected  with  the 
affair,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  called  in  to 
assist  the  agents  of  the  law,  was  of  Dutch,  Franco- 
Dutch,  or  Afrikander  origin.     The  magistrates  were 
Dutch,  the  field-cornets  were  Dutch,  the  informers  were 
Dutch,  the  judges  were  Dutch,  all  the  officials  connected 
with  the  Court  were  Dutch,  Dutch  the  law  which  had 
been  defied,  Dutch  the  law  which  passed  the  sentence, 
Dutch  the  language  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  were  conducted.     The  English  Government's 
sole  contribution  was  the  reprieve  of  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Cuyler,  an 
English  officer  of  Dutch  origin."     On  the  evidence 
thus  summarised,  and  a  great  deal  more — for  which  Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller,  unlike  Mr.  Theal,  gives  his  authorities — 
Mr.  Iwan  Miiller  concludes  that  the  Slagter's  Nek  story 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Theal  was  a  myth,  due  to  an  after- 
thought, and  that  it  "  seems  to  have  appeared  after  the 


servile    emancipation  and  the  consequent  alienatio 
of  the   old  Dutch  colonists "  by  the  inconvenience;  ■ 
and  monetary  losses  which  the  Abolition  Act  brough 
upon  them. 

But  that  is  not  all.    Mr.  Theal,  owing  to  the  fac 
that  he  was  so  long  without  any  coinpetitor  in  the  fielt 
of  South  African  history,  has  come  to  be  regarded  b; 
persons  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclinatloi 
to  study  this  field  of  history  for  themselves  as  ai 
authority — a  "recognised   authority"  is  Mr.  Jamc; 
Bryce's  phrase.  And  so,  mainly  through  Mr.  Theal,  "tht 
myth,  once  started,  has  been  kept  going  with  immitigabli 
industry".    We  have  seen  Mr.  Theal's  account  of  him 
self.    Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  finds  him  "the  worst  off'ender  ' 
in  the  matter  of  this  disastrous  myth.    In  the  Soutt 
African  volume  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series 
he  "  explicitly  misstates  "  the  matter  in  a  passage  whicb 
is  quoted  in  extensoby  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller.    From  Froud« 
we  get,  "the  martyrs  of  Slagter's  Nek  are  rem.emberec 
in  Dutch  households  in  South  Africa  much  as  your  owr 
Wallace  is  remembered  here  ".    In  Mr.  Bryce's  book  ii 
appears  as  "a  deplorable  incident  .  ...     This  harsh 
act,  which  was  at  the  time  justified  as  a  piece  of  neceS' 
sary  firmness,  produced  widespread  and  bitter  resent- 
ment. ..."     And  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas,  of  the  Colonia 
Office,  alludes  to  it  as  "a  stern  sentence  and  onel 
which  alienated  Dutch  sympathies ".    With  such  dis- 
tinguished disciples  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  lasl 
volume   of  the   new    edition   of    the  Encyclopiedia 
Britannica,  sub  voce  Cape  Colony,  Mr.  Theal  should  be 
mentioned  in  these  singularly  appropriate  terms.  "  '  The 
History  of  South  Africa,'  by  Mr.  G.  M'Call  Theal,  will 
remain  a  classic  work  of  reference.     The  careful  in-| 
dustry  and  the  lucidity  which  characterise  Mr.  Theal's 
work  stamp  him  as  a  [sic]  historian  of  whom  South 
Africa  may  well  be  proud." 

All  this  points  to  a  fact  which  is  too  little  understood 
— the  fact  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  the 
writing  of  history  to  unqualified  persons.  Industry  and 
literary  skill  in  themselves  are  not  sufficient.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  evidence  is  indispensable.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Theal  not  only  is  this  essential  qualifica-.' 
tion  absent,  but  his  position  as  a  paid  servant  of  the^ 
Cape  Government  would  seem  to  have  caused  him  to, 
"  chameleon  his  pen  "  to  suit  the  colour  of  his  Afrikander 
employers. 

In  thus  emphasising  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller's  exposure  of 
the  myth  of  Slagter's  Nek,  we  have  left  little  space  to 
do  justice  to  the  general  contents  of  his  book.  It  must 
suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  he  has  applied  the  same 
methods  of  patient  investigation  and  rigorous  logic  to 
those  later  South  African  myths,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed so  persistently  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  and  other  patrons  of  the  Boer  and 
Afrikander  cause,  during  the  last  three  years.  In  so 
doing  he  has  paid  a  welcome  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Grey  and  Frere,  and  shown  how  Lord  Milner  is  at  once 
the  heir  and  the  successful  exponent  of  their  policy. 
In  particular  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  has  proved  by  an  over- 
whelming array  of  varied  and  authentic  testimony  that 
the  antipathy  of  the  Boers  to  British  (or  any  other)  rule 
is  to  be  traced  to  decivilising  influences  long  anterior  to 
the  English  occupation  of  the  Cape.  He  has  shown 
also  that  the  Raid  was  a  symptom  as  well  as  a  cause 
of  the  mutual  exasperation  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
colonists  for  which  the  laissez-faire  of  the  Imperial 
Government  was  ultimately  responsi'ole.  He  explains 
the  part  played  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  Raid  ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  he  illustrates  the 
exceptional  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  which  Lord 
Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  confronted,  and 
demonstrates  the  splendid  qualities  of  heart  and  brain 
that  Lord  Milner  has  brought  to  the  task  of  unifying 
South  Africa,  upon  which  he  is  now  fairly  embarked 
with  the  confidence  of  the  empire  to  support  him. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  REFORM  CLUB. 
"An   Onlooker's   Note-Book."     By   the  Author  of 
"  Collections  and  Recollections."  London  :  Smith, 
•  I'^lder.     1902.    7.9.  6d.  net. 

FOR  a  long  time    we    have    missed    Mr.  George 
Russell's  brougham  with  the  white-legged  horse 
from  the  door  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  we  began  to 
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grow  uneasy.  The  appearance  of  "An  Onlooker's 
Note-Book  "  reassures  us,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Russell 
has  been  casting  the  pearls  of  his  philosophy  into  the 
columns  of  a  provincial  paper.  Lucky  "  Manchester 
Guardian "  to  have  such  a  London  correspondent  ! 
Characteristically  enough  the  Onlooker  adorns  the  title- 
page  of  his  Note-Book  with  a  quotation  from  Sydney 
Smith  about  the  mental  quality  of  the  historic  family 
of  which  he  is  a  cadet.  Characteristically  we  say, 
because  those  who  have  known  Mr.  George  Russell 
as  an  undergraduate  at  "  Univ."  are  aware  of 
his  most  obvious  foible.  A  man  who  draws  at- 
tention to  his  own  pedigree  cannot  resent  any 
personalities  that  may  be  addressed  to  him.  And 
therefore  we  take  leave  to  tell  Mr.  George  Russell 
that  he  is  a  distinct  variant  from  the  family  type. 
A  Russell  with  brains  is  as  distinguished  as  a  Russian 
without  a  decoration.  Woburn  has  produced  a  string 
of  complacent  dukes,  remarkable  for  their  selfishness 
and  their  absorption  in  rural  pursuits.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  that  garrulous  egoist  Lord  John,  who,  had 
he  lived  a  generation  later,  would  probably  have  been 
nobody.  Upon  this  sombre  garment  of  decorous  dul- 
ness  Mr.  George  Russell  is  the  purple  patch.  He  is 
the  most  charming  bundle  of  contradictions.  A  Radical 
who  knows  the  peerage  better  than  Major  Pendennis, 
and  a  cynic  who  is  a  pietist,  is  what  would  have  been 
called  a  hundred  years  ago  "an  original".  Whether 
he  is  gossiping  with  a  duchess,  or  discussing 
Socialism  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  talking  East  End 
with  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  George  Russell 
is  always  at  his  ease,  always  sincere,  and  there- 
fore always  interesting.  Chroniclers  of  society,  like 
Abraham  Hayward,  have  been  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
it  :  Mr.  Russell  is  both,  a  great  advantage.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  his  mind  is  an  arsenal  of  good 
stories,  and  he  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Disraeli,  for  which  we  love  him 
much.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  "Onlooker's 
Note-Bcok  "  on  which  the  name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
does  not  occur.  That  fact  alone  prejudices  us  in  favour 
of  this  collection  of  mordant  yet  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tions of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  time.  There  is 
about  Mr.  George  Russell  an  urbane  humour,  a  flexi- 
bility of  intellect,  and  a  detachment  from  party  catch- 
words, which  declare  him  the  worthy  disciple  of  the 
two  great  men  from  whom  he  has  learned  so  much. 

Mr.  George  Russell  has  been  a  member  of  a  Radical 
Government.  His  Shakespearian  quotation  on  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  is  a  classical  passage. 
Like  Mr.  Birrell,  he  tempers  his  opinions  with  letters  : 
and  so  it  happens  that  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  most  of  his  views  on  politics  and  society  in  this 
volume.  Ranging  from  the  accession  of  George  III. 
in  1760  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  iqoi,  there  is 
little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  essays  on  Monarchy. 
Unquestionably  the  change  in  morals  and  manners 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  had  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  the  accident  that  the  new  sovereign 
was  a  young  lady  as  with  her  moral  character.  A 
diarist  relates  that  Lord  Melbourne,  in  that  mood 
which  has  been  described  by  Wendell  Holmes  as  "the 
warm-champagny,  brandy-punchy,  old-particular  feel- 
ing", suddenly  exclaimed  at  a  Windsor  dinner,  "  M'am, 
it  is  a  damned  shame  ",  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  girl-Queen  chided  gently,  for  she 
loved  Lord  Melbourne  as  a  father  ;  but  everyone  else 
was  made  to  feel  that  "  damns  have  had  their 
day ".  That  rebellious  rake  Lord  Palmerston  was 
always  in  hot  water  at  Windsor,  and  was  actually 
put  out  of  office  in  1851,  admitting  that  he  had 
"  offended  a  lady  who  was  also  his  sovereign".  The 
fondness  of  constitutional  monarchs  for  the  middle  class  ; 
is  lightly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  is  explained  I 
to  be  an  admiration  for  virtue.  Whatever  the  explana-  \ 
tion,  the  sentiment  is  common  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  ■ 
late,  and  the  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne.  ! 
Turning  from  monarchy  to  party  politics,  quite  patheti- 
cally interesting  is  Mr.  Russell's  confession  that 
democracy  is  a  disappointment.  How  many  Radicals,  if 
they  were  honest,  would  say  the  same  !  As  Lord 
Halifax,  "the  Trimmer",  said,  "Ignorance  maketh 
most  men  go  into  a  party,  and  shame  keepeth  them 
from  getting  out  of  it  ".    We  cordially  endorse  almost 


everything  that  Mr.  George  Russell  says  about 
modern  society.  The  rage  for  wealth  is  a  cor- 
rupting influence  and  will  undo  us.  It  is  humiliating 
to  see  Hamburg  clerks  and  Chicago  storekeepers  set- 
ting the  standard  of  living  to  the  English  aristocracy. 
Wealth  is  not  accumulated  by  the  same  methods 
as  formerly.  Patience,  industry,  and  parsimony  were 
the  stern  qualities  that  used  to  build  a  fortune, 
and  in  these  the  Briton  was  supreme.  To-day, 
rapid  arithmetic,  the  faculty  of  organisation  and 
reckless  speculation  are  the  means  to  success,  and 
in  these  points  the  German  and  the  American  beat 
the  Briton  hollow.  But  there  is  the  reverse  side  of 
the  medal.  If  "the  wicked  are  now  extraordinarily 
wicked,  the  good  are  extraordinarily  good  ".  The 
Church  was  never  more  active,  and  altruism  amongst 
the  comfortable  class  never  more  efficient  than  to-day. 
With  the  "  Helots  of  Park  Lane"  we  are  entitled  to 
contrast  the  missions  of  the  Universities  and  public 
schools  in  the  East  End.  The  "  Onlooker's  Note-Book  " 
contains  the  reflections  of  a  shrewd  and  cultured  man 
of  the  world,  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
laughing  at  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries,  but  who 
can  be  eloquent  upon  the  serious  side  of  life. 


TEACHING  AND  COMMERCE. 

"Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects."    Vols.  8 

and  g.    Edited  by  Michael  E.  Sadler.  London. 

igo2.        3^.  2d,  and  2s.  yd. 
"  Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 

the  London  County  Council."    1902.  2s. 
"  Education  and  Empire."  By  Richard  Burdon  Haldane. 

London  :  Murray.    1902.  ~,s. 
"State  Intervention  in  English  Education."  By  J.  E.  G. 

De  Montmorency.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University 

Press.    igo2.    55-.  net. 

THERE  are  two  subjects  which  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  bewildering  questions  relating  to  edu- 
cation which  the  non-theoretic  and  non-philosophic 
person,  who  is  not  interested  in  education  as  an  art  or 
science,  has  forced  upon  his  attention.  They  are  what 
Mr.  De  Montmorency  calls  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  and  the  relation  of  education  to  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Mr.  Haldane's  volume  of  collected  essays 
contains  two,  one  on  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and 
another  on  Universities  and  the  Schools  in  Scotland, 
whose  theme  is  the  influence  of  the  State  in  promoting 
education,  and  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists 
in  Germany  between  the  universities  and  the  various 
technical  institutions  where  pure  science  is  applied 
to  industry.  Volume  9  of  Mr.  Sadler's  reports  deals 
wholly  with  Germany,  and  is  a  treatise  of  six  hundred 
pages  discussing  the  whole  system  of  education  as  it 
is  established  and  works  in  that  country.  Volume  8 
is  a  similar  production  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary.  All 
this  immense  mass  of  material  is  of  overwhelming 
complexity,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  cf  it  is 
simply  unreadable  except  by  those  who  have  adopted  the 
profession  of  educationist.  But  Mr.  Sadler  in  his  intro- 
duction of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  the  German 
volume  takes  the  opportunity  of  treating  on  general 
lines  the  larger  questions  of  education  considered  as  the 
cultivation  of  mind  and  character,  and  the  political  and 
economic  problems  to  which  it  is  related.  This  may  be 
recommended  to  others  than  professional  experts  of  edu- 
cation bureaux  and  the  schools. 

Mr.  De  Montmorency's  book,  as  we  have  said, 
is  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  State  in  England 
since  the  first  of  the  education  grants  in  1833, 
when  the  parliamentary  machinery  was  established 
that  has  ground  out  the  Education  Acts  with  which 
several  generations  have  been  familiar  by  name  if  they 
have  not  known  much  about  them.  In  a  sense  the 
history  of  State  intervention  in  one  form  or  another 
might  include  the  whole  history  of  education  at  the 
universities  and  the  grammar  and  parochial  schools,  but 
Mr.  De  Montmorency  shrinks  from  a  prodigious  labour 
which  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  We  note  one 
point  which  he,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr.  Haldane  alike 
take,  that  the  subject  of  education  has  never  really 
interested  the  voting  class,   and  will  never  interes 
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them  until  they  realise  that  education  is  a  national 
matter  of  vast  importance  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  taxes  and  rates.  Mr.  De  Montmorency 
thus  states  a  difficulty  which  Mr.  Sadler  points  out 
does  not  exist  in  Germany,  where  all  classes  alike  seem 
to  be  intensely  conscious  of  the  value  of  education,  if  not 
in  its  higher  aspects  yet  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
manufactures  and  improving  the  business  capacity  of 
the  country.  There  is  nothing  more  noticeable  than 
the  view  of  the  Germans  as  to  the  investment  value  of 
their  magnificent  organisation  of  teaching  and  their 
lavish  use  of  public  money,  in  order  that  in  the  first 
place  the  youth  of  the  nation  may  have  primary 
schools  that  shall  enable  them  to  profit  by  in- 
struction in  secondary  schools,  that  there  should 
be  secondary  schools  which  shall  train  pupils  fit 
for  the  higher  tertiary  training,  and  that  the  highest 
scientific  faculty  shall  be  devoted  to  practical  research 
and  teaching  in  all  the  technical  institutions  for  every 
branch  of  industry.  While  in  England  only  elementary 
education  is  compulsory,  and  secondary  and  technical 
education  are  merely  assisted  to  a  limited  extent  and 
not  yet  organised  or  controlled  by  the  State,  in 
Germany  all  three  of  them  are  controlled  and  organised, 
and  made  to  a  great  extent  compulsory.  Elementary 
education  costs  over  ;^i7, 000,000  a  year;  and  the 
secondary  schools  over  ^^^4, 000,000 ;  and  altogether 
Germany  is  spending  annually  twenty-five  millions  on 
elementary,  secondary  and  tertiary  education. 

Mr.  Haldane  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  "  Central-Stelle  "unknown  to  our  business 
men.  He  takes  the  manufacture  of  explosives  as  an 
illustration.  The  rival  German  explosives  manufacturers 
combined  to  raise  ^100,000,  and  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions of  ^12,000  a  year  they  support  an  establishment 
near  Berlin  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished university  professors  of  chemistry,  with  whom 
works  a  staff  of  highly  trained  assistants.  "By  it 
is  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  research  in  the 
field  of  production  of  explosives,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  communicated  to  the  subscribers."  The  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr,  Haldane  is  very 
striking.  They  both  instance  the  same  examples, 
and  Mr.  Sadler  has  even  a  much  larger  list  than  Mr. 
Haldane,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
organisation  of  German  life,  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
second  nature  to  most  of  the  intelligent  men  in  the 
nation,  is  the  secret  of  Germany's  success  in  so  many 
departments  of  her  national  life,  of  which  the  wonderful 
growth  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce  is  only  one 
special  example.  Both  agree  that  hitherto  the  claims  of 
pure  culture,  and  the  application  of  the  highest  know- 
ledge to  commercial  life,  have  been  kept  equally  in  view, 
and  their  interdependence  constantly  recognised.  The 
mistake  has  not  been  made,  as  in  England,  of  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  technical  institutions  without  previously 
securing  the  secondary  education  of  students  who  were 
to  be  trained  in  them. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  raised  by  Mr.  Sadler 
whether  even  in  Germany  the  ideal  of  a  balanced 
combination  of  freedom  and  obedience  in  citizen- 
ship, in  moral  character,  and  in  intellectual  culture, 
on  which  at  bottom  the  whole  German  system  rests, 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  growth,  claims  and 
indirect  results  of  the  very  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  produce.  The 
intensity  of  international  commercial  competition  carries 
with  it  the  danger  of  directing  attention  too  narrowly 
on  the  view  of  education  as  a  paying  investment.  Mr. 
Sadler,  pointing  the  moral,  as  it  applies  specially  to 
Germany,  remarks  that  "  commercial  effort  (unless  held 
in  check  by  loyalty  to  many  other  and  higher  obliga- 
tions) tends  to  stimulate  a  kind  of  arrogant  indivi- 
dualism which  is  opposed  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  much  of  the  present  organisation  of  German  life  ". 
This  is  a  very  pregnant  observation.  Success 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  has  been  only  one 
result  of  the  intellectual  organisation  of  German  life. 
The  scientific  spirit  has  informed  the  army  ;  and 
military  and  educational  discipline  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  Both  together  have  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
national  need  for  transcending  the  narrow  range  of 
mere  commercial  interests,  and  have  created  the  idea 
of  a  real  State  life.  That  could  never  have  arisen  merely 


from  views  of  the  importance  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  in  itself,  though  from  that  idea  has  pro- 
ceeded as  a  side  issue  that  very  kind  of  prosperity 
which  has  made  of  Germany  so  formidable  a  rival. 
Germany  has  had  an  ideal  of  education  which 
has  rested  on  the  idea  of  the  State.  In  the  words  of 
Coleridge,  whom  Mr.  Sadler  quotes,  this  idea  has  been 
"  to  form  and  train  up  the  people  of  the  country  to  be 
obedient,  free,  useful  and  organisable  subjects,  citizens 
and  patriots  living  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  and 
prepared  to  die  for  its  defence  ".  One  of  its  practical 
issues  has  been  the  creation  of  the  imperial  system 
of  insurance  for  old  age,  and  for  sick  and  in- 
valided workmen,  which  has  stimulated  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  the  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
health  of  the  nation.  For  example  it  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  forty-five  sanatoria,  in  which  some 
20,000  of  the  poorer  classes  are  annually  able  to  obtain  a 
course  of  about  three  months'  open-air  treatment  for 
tubercular  diseases  :  and  it  is  the  insurance  system 
which  has  led  to  the  scientific  study  of  new  methods  of 
treating  consumption  and  other  tubercular  diseases. 
Will  attachment  to  the  growing  spirit  of  commercial 
individualism  act  as  a  solvent  on  this  notion  of  the 
corporate  State  ?  That  would  be  an  irremediable 
disaster.  For  England  the  lesson  is,  not  to  adopt 
particular  expedients  because  they  are  German  but  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  com- 
prehensive and  instructed  State  action. 


ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S  BIBLE-CLASS. 

"  Addresses  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."    By  Arch- 
bishop Benson.    London  :  Macmlllan.    1901.  21^. 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  was  happy  not  only  in 
having  ability  to  expound  Scripture  and  to  deduce 
lessons  from  it  with  singular  force  and  picturesqueness, 
but  also  in  having  an  audience  who  could  appreciate  him 
and  through  whom  he  might  hope  to  influence  the  society 
in  which  they  moved.  Something  was  known,  during  his 
lifetime,  of  the  class  of  ladies  who  met,  year  by  year, 
through  the  London  season  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  Its  history  is  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume.  It  began  at 
the  time  of  the  general  mission  in  London  in  1885,  and 
was  continued  till  the  Archbishop's  death,  the  course 
of  addresses  on  the  Acts,  now  printed,  having  been 
given  between  1887  and  1892.  The  average  attendance, 
we  are  told,  did  not  fall  far  short  of  one  hundred,  and 
the  demand  for  admission  was  greater  than  could  b^ 
satisfied. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity,  and  the  Archbishop  was 
able  to  seize  it.  Though  he  had  the  imagination  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  politician's  pleasure  in  the  work  of 
administration,  he  had  also  the  pastoral  instinct.  The 
successful  parish  clergyman  often  fails,  it  is  notorious, 
as  a  bishop  ;  and  there  are  many  admirable  bishops 
who  could  not  have  won,  and  held,  the  attention  of 
such  an  audience.  But  the  Archbishop  succeeded,  and 
turned  the  occasion  to  excellent  account.  He  has  given, 
in  these  discourses,  riot  only  a  vivid  and  accurate  ex- 
pansion of  the  history  contained  in  the  Acts,  but  also  a 
statement,  developed  from  the  narrative  and  skilfully 
Interwoven  with  it,  of  the  central  teaching  of  the  English 
Church,  with  a  very  tactful  yet  pointed  application  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  class  to  some  members  of  which 
he  was  speaking.  It  is  here  that  the  chief  interest  of 
the  volume  lies.  We  learn  what  the  Archbishop  re- 
garded as  the  danger  and  the  remedy.  He  makes  the 
past  explain  the  present.  The  problems  of  that  time 
and  of  this,  he  teaches,  were  parallel.  There  was 
social  selfishness  then  as  now,  and  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce the  lesson,  impressed  with  a  variety  of  illustra- 
tion which  shows  wide  knowledge  of  English  life,  of 
the  need  for  Christian  beneficence.  But  here  the  Arch- 
bishop is  less  original  than  in  his  treatment  of  the 
analogies  in  belief  and  misbelief  between  the  first 
century  and  the  nineteenth.  Error  then  was  much 
what  error  is  now  ;  its  novelties,  he  shows,  are  not 
new,  and  those  who  pursue  It  are  on  a  monotonous  and 
well-worn  road.  All  the  vagaries  of  thought  which 
can  be  brought  under  notice  in  discourses  on  the  Acts 
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are  pressed  into  his  service  ;  each  has  to  illustrate 
some  cognate  aberration  of  our  own  day.    But  the  one 
cause  to  which  he  recurs  again  and  again,  as  producing 
manifold  forms  of  mischief,  is  an  unsettled  mind.    It  is 
manifest  that  the  Archbishop  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
danger  lest  ladies  such  as  he  was  addressing  should  find 
their  Church  uninteresting.     From  that  point  to  an 
actual  separation  would  be  but  a  short  step,  and  one 
easily  taken  where  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  indepen- 
dence and  a  capacity  for  religious  feeling  untrained,  by 
no  fault  of  the  possessor,  to  exactness  of  thought.  He 
was  conscious  that  such  feeling  is  being  stimulated 
among  members  of  the  English  Church  in  ways  which 
do  not  evoke  sympathy  with  that  Church  for  its  own 
sake.    If  the  art  was  carried  to  perfection  by  French 
abbes  in  the  generations  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  are  experts  in  England  to-day  who  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  them.    At  one  extremity  such 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  universal  Church  that 
membership  of  its  English  branch  becomes  a  detail, 
perhaps  an  irksome  detail  ;  on  the  other  edge,  and  just 
over  the  border  in  the  direction  of  Plymouth,  such  im- 
portance may  be  given  to  unity  of  feeling  that  corporate 
life  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance.    To  the  Archbishop 
such  depreciation  of  the  English  Church  was  abhorrent, 
generously  as  he  speaks  of  the  devoutness  with  which 
the  error,  as  he  deemed  it,  is  consistent.    But  he  was 
too  wise  to  be  controversial.     He  sets  himself  the 
positive  task  of  showing  that  just  as   the  Church 
offers   an    unequalled    sphere    tor    practical  Chris- 
tianity, so  it  offers  an  unequalled  standpoint  from 
which  to  contemplate  Christian  verities.    With  an  ad- 
mirable depth  and  delicacy  of  interpretation,  he  demon- 
strates that  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  an  unchartered 
freedom  can  give  lies  to  the  hand  of  those  who  accept 
the  disciplined  life  of  his  communion.    It  is,  in  fact,  in 
passages  where  the  book  moves  on  a  spiritual  plane  to 
which  more  than  an  allusion  would  be  out  of  place  in 
these  columns  that  its  true  power  lies.    It  proves  that 
loyalty  to  the  English  Church,  rightly  understood  and 
exercised,  does  satisfy  the  best  instincts  of  earnest 
souls.    And  the  setting  in  which  this  doctrine  is  put 
enhances  its  effect.    The  history  is  made  to  explain 
itself  :  incident  follows  naturally  after  incident,  and  the 
Archbishop's  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  character 
and  event  keeps  the  interest  from  flagging,  even  when 
the  theme  is  most  familiar.    The  work  is  not,  and  was 
not  meant  to  be,  one  of  research  ;  but  it  is  scholarly 
and  accurate,  and  written  with  a  grace  and  simplicity 
which  were  too  often  absent  from  the  Archbishop's 
style.    There  is  none  of  that  tortured  language  and 
involved  thought  into  which  his  dread  of  being  common- 
place was  apt  to  involve  him  in  more  elaborate  writings. 
But  if  these  addresses  are  pleasant  to  read  and  have 
weighty  lessons  to  convey,  they  must  have  been  more 
:o  the  audience  than  they  can  be  to  the  student  of  the 
Drinted  page.     The  influence  they  exerted  and  their 
30wer  to  attract,  and  no  doubt  to  evoke,  talent  is 
shown  by  the  thoughtful  and  touching  words  in  which 
;hey  are  introduced  and  by  the  skill  with  which  they 
lave  been  recorded.    Only  in  part  were  they  reported 
n  shorthand  ;  the  remainder  has  been  reconstructed 
Vom  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  it  is 
mpossible   to   discern   a   difference   in  vividness  or 
iccuracy. 

One  peculiaiity  of  the  Archbishop's  mind,  which  has 
lot  been  brought  out  in  his  published  life,  must  have 
idded  force  to  his  appeal.  The  ladies  who  gathered  in 
_ambeth  Chapel  represented  to  him  not  merely  an  ele- 
nent  of  English  life  which  had  to  be  recognised  as  an 
ixisting  fact  and  turned  to  the  best  account.  They  j 
epresented  a  scheme  of  society  which  had  his  entire 
ipproval.  For  the  great  house  and  the  old  family 
lominating  the  village  he  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
vingsley,  and  it  was  probably  from  Kingsley  that  he 
:aught  it.  This  influence  upon  Archbishop  Benson  has 
lot,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  though  it 
nay  be  traced  in  more  directions  than  one.  Eversley, 
t  should  be  remembered,  is  but  a  short  walk  from 
»Vellington  College,  where  the  formative  years  of 
3enson's  life  were  passed.  At  any  rate,  there  is  much 
)f  the  brightness  and  charm  of  Kingsley  in  these  pages, 
vhich  are  not  merely  the  worthy  memorial  of  a  notable 
ichievement,  but  a  record  of  permanent  value  as  reveal-  ' 


ing  some  of  the  ideals  set  by  its  highest  officer  before 
the  English  Church  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


A  WET  BLANKET  AND  A  FLOWING  CAUSE. 

"The  Web  of  Empire."  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace.    London  :  Macmillan.     1902.  i8.v. 

"  A  Pioneer  of  Imperial  Federation."  By  Sir  Frederick 
Young.    London  :  Allen.     1902.    7^.  6(1. 

A^^HEN  we  said  some  time  ago  that  as  there  were 
*        four  journalists  on  board  the  "Ophir"  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  books  that  would  be 
written  descriptive  of  the  Royal  tour,  we  reckoned 
without  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  the  Prince's 
assistant  private  secretary.     There  is  little   in  this 
showy,   bulky   and    "authorised"    but  "unofficial" 
volume  that  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  less  pretentious 
works  already  Issued,  but  It  will  no  doubt  be  deemed 
the  correct  thing  to  give  It  a  place  on  the  drawing- 
room  table.    That  It  will  be  read  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  of  poor  humanity  which  followed  the  tour  in 
the  papers  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
lucubrations  of  Mr.  Knight  and  his  fellow-journalists  in 
their  collected  form.  The  volume  appears  simultaneously 
with  Sir  Frederick  Young's  account  of  his  trip  to  Canada, 
at  the  age  of  75,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
visit  last  year.    Sir  Frederick's  book  will  appeal  chiefly 
to  his  personal  friends — a  fairly  wide  public — but  for  the 
curious  in  these  matters  the  two  volumes,  If  glanced  at 
together,  are  not   without   interest.     Sir  Frederick 
embodies  enthusiasm  In  the  cause  of  Imperial  federa- 
tion— an  enthusiasm  that  has  never  slackened  during  a 
third  of  a  century's  propagandist  work  ;  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace  on  the  other  hand  embodies  the 
caution  which  finds  Its  leading  exponent  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury.   He  deprecates  any  attempt  to  force  the  pace ; 
no  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  Federation  must  be  laid 
before  the  Colonial  Premiers  ;  events  must  be  left  to 
take  their  course.    His  advice  serves  almost  as  a  wet 
blanket  after  the  demonstrations  and   the  speeches 
which  marked  the  Duke's  tour.    Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace  would  have  rendered  better  service  to  the 
cause  which  the  tour  was  intended  to  promote  if  he 
had  confined  himself  to  a  mere  narrative  such  as  Canon 
Dalton's  account  of  the  crulseof  the  "  Bacchante  "twenty 
years  ago.    Sir  Frederick  Young  was  fortunate  in  being 
invited  to  Canada  at  the  time  the  Duke  was  expected  : 
he  was  able  to  see  for  himself  how  much  the  colonies 
sympathised  with  his  own  views.    If  Imperial  federa- 
tion is  not  realised  In  the  near  future.  It  will  not  be  the 
fault  either  of  Sir  Frederick  Young  or  of  the  colonies. 
He  sums  up  his  ideal  in  the  phrase  "  Government  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Empire  for  the  Empire",  and  energeti- 
cally combats  the  Idea,  which  seems  to  weigh  with  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  that  the  colonies  would 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  shred  of  their  independence 
under  a  federal  system. 


THE  AGGRIEVED  AUTHOR. 

"  The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant."  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  S.  Squire  Sprlgge.    London  : 
Hutchinson.    1902.    \bs.  net. 
"  The  Art  of   Fiction."     By  Walter  Besant.  New 

Edition.  London  :  Chatto  and  WIndus.  1902. 
A^^HEN  Sir  Walter  Besant  had  an  Idea  to  express 
*  *^  he  set  to  and  pounded  It  Into  his  reader  to  the 
verge  of  headache.  Perhaps  the  first  chapter  of  his 
really  fine  and  wonderful  book  on  East  London  may  illus- 
trate this.  We  forget  how  many  times  we  are  told  to 
remember  that  East  London  had  no  hotels  &c.  and  to 
think  of  this  fact  again  and  again  and  to  realise  what 
this  fact  implied  and  to  keep  on  realising  it  &c.  Perhaps 
this  pounding  pertinacity  had  something  to  do  with 
the  judgment  which  we  believe  to  be  general  that  he 
never  reached  first  rank  as  a  novelist.  It  may  seem 
an  odd  thing  to  say  of  so  practised  a  writer  that 
he  always  had  something  of  the  amateur — but  after  all 
it  is  precisely  the  amateur  who  hammers — who  lets  you 
listen  to  the  creaking  timbers  of  the  literary  mill — who 
lets  you  see  not  only  his  point  but  exactly  how  he  is 
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•making   it.     Writers   to  the  manner  born  such  as 
"Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

"  Steal  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  night ". 

Anthony  Trollope  to  whose  autobiography  the  mind 
"naturally  reverts  in  the  present  connexion  said  (in  our 
private  opinion  unjustly)  of  Wilkie  Collins  that  he  made 
none  of  his  characters  stand  upon  their  feet,  but  who, 
he  added,  does  not  remember  Fosco  ?  In  the  same 
way  it  might  be  said  of  Besant  that  he  did  not  greatly 
enrich  our  novelistic  portrait-gallery — but  who  does 
not  remember  the  twins?  We  learn  here  that  they 
were  not  an  invention  but  a  reminiscence.  Besant's 
admirers — and  in  many  respects  we  must  all  admire 
him — will  also  note  with  interest  that  his  own  favourite 
was  "  Dorothy  Forster". 

Trollope  was  thought  by  some  though  not  by  us  to 
have  given  away  rather  the  dignity  of  literature  by 
banausic  methods  and  metaphors — by  saying  that  the 
best  way  for  a  man  to  turn  out  what  he  was  fit  to 
write  was  to  put  a  piece  of  cobbler's-wax  on  his  chair 
— by  saying  that  the  temptation — and  a  very  real 
temptation  it  is — of  the- novelist  as  of  the  cobbler  was 
just  to  sit  still  and  say  to  himself  how  beautiful  was 
that  last  pair  of  shoes  which  he  had  made  !  But 
really  this  emotion  is  noble  and  touching  as  compared 
with  the  unblushing  commercialism  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant  whose  idea  it  was  that  as  soon  as  a  man  had 
produced  a  piece  of  "literary  property"  he  was  to 
exact  for  this  property  from  a  publisher  the  very  utter- 
most farthing — and  see  that  he  got  it — or  apply  in  the 
alternative  to  the  Society  of  Authors.  Sir  Walter 
gloating  over  the  thousands  and  millions  of  readers  and  | 
dollars  a  modern  pen  may  command  ("think  what  it 
means"  &c.)  somehow  put  us  in  mind  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  politician  holding  up  his  hands  to  God  in  the 
beautiful  country  of  Wragg  and  praying  that  this  un- 
rivalled happiness  might  last.  As  for  the  publishers 
Sir  Walter  alleged  in  so  many  words  and  in  good  set 
terms  that  all — yes,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer  in  "The 
Pen  and  the  Book  ",  practically  he  said  all — publishers 
lure  authors  into  thieves'  dens  and  then  try  (it  was  his 
own  word)  to  "  best  "  them.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
publishers  stand  their  authors  champagne  luncheons — 
but  we  are  not  glad  to  read  the  not  quite  tasteful 
suggestion  that  a  publisher's  champagne  is  a  bribe  to  be 
distrusted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  over-proving  a  case. 
This  wholesale  denunciation  of  a  class  is  almost  bound 
to  be  unjust — against  this  indiscriminate  vilification  we 
would  even  defend  plumbers.  Sir  Walter's  violent 
attitude  towards  any  given  publisher  seems  to  have 
been  metaphorically  speaking  the  same  as  that  of 
Johnson  to  Osborne  as  described  in  Peter  Pindar's 
eclogue  in  which  Leigh  Hunt  took  such  delight — 

"  I  pondered  on  the  properest  way  to  treat  him — 
The  dog  was  impudent  and  so  I  beat  him. 
Tom  like  a  fool  proclaimed  his  fancied  wrongs — 
Others  whom  I  belaboured  held  their  tongues." 

These  wordy  belabourings  were  probably  taken  lightly 
enough  by  the  best  part  of  the  profession.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  embark  on  a  defence  of  publishers  or  to 
mention  names — let  it  be  enough  to  feel  sure  that  a 
good  many  of  them  must  have  reflected  with  a  just 
complacency  that  they  were  after  all,  as  Byron  used 
playfully  to  say  of  Murray,  "  among  the  most  harmless 
•of  all  God's  booksellers". 


NOVELS. 

"The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold,  and  Other  Tales." 
By  John  Buchan.     London  :   Blackwood.  1902. 

Mr.  Buchan  has  collected  in  this  volume  five  stories 
which  have  little  in  common.  All  of  them,  it  is  true, 
bear  some  reference  to  Scotland  ;  four  of  them  hint  at 
the  abnormal,  but  further  than  this  they  cannot  be 
classified.  "  Fountainblue  ",  the  only  normal  story,  is 
an  inconclusive  study  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  "The 
Half-hearted".  "The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold" 
rests  upon  an  entirely  freakish  and  purposeless  case  of 
demoniac  possession,  and  declines  into  the  purely 
grotesque,  but  the  opening  is  a  very  vivid  piece  of 
writing.     Perhaps  the  story   of  the  antiquary  who  1 


discovers  a  remnant  of  the  old  Picts  still  maintaining  a 
bestial  existence  in  a  remote  and  melancholy  Scottish 
hill  will  appeal  most  to  many  readers.  The  thing  is  made 
to  seem  possible,  and  the  mysterious  horror  of  the  dis- 
covery is  finely  realised.  One  might  raise  certain 
pedantic  objections  against  Mr.  Buchan's  view  of  these 
same  Picts  but  that  would  be  ungrateful.  The  stories 
are  all  marked  by  scholarly  workmanship  and  by  an 
intimate  understanding  of  Scotland  which  yet  presents 
nothing  aggressive  or  flamboyant  to  Southerners.  As 
against  these  merits,  most  of  them  show  a  certain 
natural  immaturity.  But  in  "The  Far  Islands"  we 
have  as  perfect  a  prose  tale  as  has  been  published  for 
many  years.  It  is  simply  a  description  of  what  one 
may  call  an  hereditary  illusion,  permeating  the  life  of  a 
Highlander  who,  on  the  practical  side,  becomes  an' 
admirable  but  apparently  commonplace  sportsman  and 
soldier.  The  least  touch  of  sentimentality  would  have 
ruined  it,  but  here  Mr.  Buchan  displays  the  reticence  of 
the  true  artist. 

"  The  Conqueror  :  Being  the  True  and  Romantic  Story 
of  Alexander  Hamilton."    By  Gertrude  Franklin 
Atherton.    London:  Macmillan  and  Co.    1902.  6^. 
It  is  almost  with  a  protest  that  we  place  "  The 
Conqueror  "  among  novels,  for  the  author,  we  feel 
convinced,  has  again  and  again  forgotten  that  she 
was  "  unburdening  her  imagination  "  and  has  given  us 
page  after  page  of  bald  biography,  of  dry  disquisition  ' 
on  the  inter-States  jealousies  during  the  time  when  the 
United  States  was  in  the  throes  of  birth,  of  views  on, 
taxation  and  other  heavy  pabulum  which  is  not  looked' 
for  in  novelists.     As  a  novel  the  book  should  have' 
been  rigorously  pruned  down  to  about  half  its  present 
length  ;  it  would  also  have  borne  more  careful  re-j 
vision.      It   needs   rare    endurance    to   go  steadily, 
through  from  the  description  of  the  island  of  Nevis 
to  the  nine  pages   of  notes,  which  begin  with  the 
momentous  information  that  "'Nevis'  is  pronounced 
Neevis  ".     Mrs.  Atherton  seems  to  have  been  con-, 
fused   at   times,    and   in    some   doubt   in   her  own* 
mind  as  to  whether  she  was  at  work  on  the  novel; 
or  the   contemplated   biography,    and   the   result  is; 
much  that  is  dull  in  her  book  of  "  multigenerous) 
details".    It  is  a  pity,  for  we  recognise  that  had  she 
contented  herself  with  giving  us,  shall  we  say,  an' 
imaginative  biography,  we  might  have  been  able  to 
welcome  a  striking  work.    Alexander  Hamilton — no 
less  than  five  lives  of  whom  have  been  printed  in 
America  within  the  last  forty  years — is  well  presented, 
and  with  all  his  consummate  powers  is  never  a  prig, 
but — except  perhaps  to  the  student  of  history — he  is 
rarely  interesting  :  he  is  born  at  page  55  and  we  follow 
his  fortunes  to  the  erection  ot  a  monument  to  his 
memory.    We  rub  our  eyes  and  think  we  must  be 
reading  history  not  fiction,  a  biography  not  a  novel. 
Fine  indeed  is  the  description  of  the  hurricane  through 
which  the  boy  Hamilton  rides  :   had  Mrs.  Atherton 
always  kept  at  that  level  she  would  have  given  us  a 
great  book  :  as  it  is  she  has  given  us  a  long  one. 

"  The  Great  '  Push  '  Experiment."  By  Ambrose  Pratt. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1902.  6s. 
We  do  not  remember  reading  a  more  thrilling  narra- 
tive for  many  years,  and  we  can  recommend  this  book 
without  hesitation  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  nerves  for  the  sake  of  3ensation.  Once  begun,  it 
may  not  easily  be  set  down  unfinished,  and,  once 
finished,  it  may  induce  a  sleepless  night  and  a  tendency 
to  unfounded  alarms.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the 
story  is  based  upon  fact  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  for 
the  melodramatic  personages  and  incidents  are  entirely 
convincing.  A  "push"  is  an  Australian  criminal 
society,  not  unlike  the  Neapolitan  Camorra,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  describes  one  with  horrible  realism.  His  con- 
clusion is  lame,  but  his  descriptive  gift,  his  subtle 
analysis  of  character  and  his  garish  realism  must 
ensure  him  wide  popularity  with  horror  loving  people. 

"The  Mating  of  a  Dove."  By  Mary  E.  Mann. 
London  :  Unwin.  1902.  6s. 
Farce,  comedy  and  tragedy  follow  each  other  with 
almost  bewildering  rapidity  through  the  pages  of  this 
novel.  The  fun  is  so  spontaneous  however,  the 
comedy  so  entertaining,  and  the  tragedy  so  pathetic 
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that  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  the  book. 
Perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  express  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  fall  of  the  Doctor,  but  then  most  men  are 
disappointing  in  real  life.  It  is  only  in  romance  that 
they  reach  sublime  heights.  The  characters  without 
exception  are  exceedingly  well  drawn,  and  the  book 
is  written  in  a  style  which  must  appeal  to  every  dis- 
criminating reader. 

"Seven  Ladies  and  an  Offer  of  Marriage."  By  Mamie 
Bowles.  London  :  Duckworth.  1902.  3s.  6d. 
This  story  is  founded  on  an  audacious  theme  and  the 
first  chapter  holds  out  a  promise  of  success.  But, 
though  the  character-drawing  of  seven  totally  different 
but  "nice"  young  ladies  is  a  difficult  task,  and  this 
author  achieves  it  well,  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
manner  of  telling,  which  leaves  the  reader  cold  to  the 
"denouement".  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  hero  him- 
self is  such  a  colourless  person  that  the  final  bestowing 
of  his  heart  and  hand  is  such  a  tedious  matter. 

Those  Delightful  Americans."  By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
London  :  Methuen.    iqo2.  6^. 

This  is  a  charming  description  of  the  short  sojourn 
of  an  Englishv/oman  in  America.  It  is  a  story  told  so 
naturally  and  so  entirely  without  pretension  that  one 
does  not  want  to  search  out  matter  for  adverse 
criticism.  We  would  sooner  read  it  with  the  same 
humorous  appreciation  which  the  author  betrays  for 
her  subject.  We  shall  hope  for  another  sketch  from 
the  same  pen. 

" The  Lion's  Whelp."  By  Amelia  E.  BaVr.  London: 
Unwin.  1902.  65-. 
"  The  Lion's  Whelp "  can  only  appeal  to  a  rabid 
Puritanism  ;  it  is  a  most  tiresome,  dull  book,  dreary 
beyond  even  the  usual  dreariness  of  the  ordinary 
historical  novel.  Miss  Barr's  blind  adoration  of 
Cromwell  does  not  help  her  to  do  more  than  present 
hysterically  and  sentimentally  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonality, the  subtlety,  strength,  and  complexity  of 
which  are  quite  beyond  her  powers  of  portrayal. 

"A  Parish  Scandal."  By  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall. 
London  :  Stock.  1902.  6s. 
Even  so  slight  a  literary  gift  as  Mrs.  Marshall's  is 
wasted  on  such  depressing  and  irritating  material  as 
parochial  gossip.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  book  is 
offensive  or  foolish,  and  such  an  odious  picture  of 
feminine  pettiness  and  spite  can  be  neither  lifelike  nor 
interestinsf. 


THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

■"  Church  and  Reform  :  being  Essays  relating  to  Reform  in  the 
Government  of  the  Church  of  England."  Edited  by 
Montague  Barlow.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.  London  :  Bemrose.  1902.  2s.  6d. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  reform,  but  we  get  suspicious  of 
people  who  are  always  talking  about  it  ;  and  our  suspicions 
were  not  lessened  when  we  found  that  the  first  essay  in  this 
volume  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  proposals  are  mild  and  do  not  come  to  more  than  a 
demand  for  the  self-government  of  the  Church  and  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  laity.  That  the  official  leaders  of  the 
Church  are  at  one  with  her  unofficial  advisers  on  this  point  is 
shown  by  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
position  of  the  laity  which  was  presented  to  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation  last  April  ;  most  of  the  reforms  advocated  here 
are  recommended  in  the  resolutions  appended  to  that  Report. 
But  the  contributors  of  these  essays  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  and  would  naturally  adapt  her  organisation 
to  strengthen  themselves  and  put  down  Ritualism.  Canon 
Hay  Aitken  writes  as  a  fanatic  who  scorns  all  co-operation  with 
enemies  even  in  the  attempt  to  gain  autonomy,  though  autonomy 
once  gained  will  be  sure  to  result  in  their  discomfiture  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  pleads  for  Church  Parish  Councils  armed 
with  considerable  powers  against  a  new  incumbent  if  he  alters 
the  services  in  one  direction,  though  nothing  is  said  as  to  what 
may  be  done  if  he  should  alter  them  in  the  other  ;  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock  however  tells  some  home  truths  to  his  friends,  and 
faithfully  reminds  them  how  much  that  they  prize  in  their 
Church  life  has  been  won  for  them  in  spite  of  themselves  by 
the  efforts  of  High  Churchmen.  Just  a  hint  at  further  "reform" 
appears  in  some  of  the  essays  ;  Chancellor  Smith  looks  for  a 
reunion  of  Christendom  "on  a  basis  which  will  satisfy  the 
existing  non-episcopalian  bodies  as  well  as  the  episcopalian 
communions",  and  Mr.  Grey  sings  the  same  song  in  his  essay 
on  Missionary  Churches.  The  most  interesting  contributions 
in  the  volume  are  those  which  give  us  facts,  not  theories  ;  and 


Mr.  Grey,  Dr.  Huntingdon,  and  Mr.  Cody  give  us  valuable 
information  on  the  position  of  the  laity  in  Japan,  India, 
Arr.erica  and  Canada. 

"A  Study  of  Modern  Anglicanism."  By  G.  Milburn. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1901.  y.  6d. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  book.  We  read  through  the  first 
half  under  the  impression  that  the  author  was  a  pronounced 
High  Churchman,  clever  in  the  art  of  getting  to  the  philosophic 
basis  of  his  position,  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  and  capable  of  criticising  the  other  schools  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  in  an  incisive  manner.  Then 
to  our  surprise  he  informed  us  that  he  was  a  Broad  Churchman 
and  wished  to  do  away  with  all  creeds  save  a  simple  assertion 
of  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity.  Yet  if  Mr.  Milburn's  convic- 
tions are  with  the  Broad  Church  party,  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  High  ;  the  authors  he  quotes  with  most  approval  are 
Bishop  Gore,  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  the  writers  in  "  Lux  Mundi  "  ; 
and  surely  the  Broad  Churchmen  ha\e  never  before  suffered 
from  such  an  appallingly  candid  friend  or  had  their  weak  points 
laid  bare  so  dexterously.  In  spite  of  occasional  marks  ofcrude- 
ness  and  of  amateurism,  in  spite  of  occasional  defects  in  taste,  we 
welcome  the  book  as  a  valuable  criticism  of  modern  Anglican- 
ism ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
author's  future  ;  will  the  convictions  or  the  sympathies  triumph 
in  his  next  work  ? 

"  The  Teachmg  of  Jesus."  By  G.  B.  Stevens.  ("  New  Testa- 
ment Handbooks.")  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ; 
London  :  Macmillan.  igoi.  6d. 
Another  volume  in  this  series  of  text-books.  In  many 
respects  it  is  like  the  others  ;  the  author  has  read  the  latest 
(we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  has  read  the  earliest)  works 
on  the  subject,  and  can  put  their  theories  as  well  as  his  own 
concisely  and  clearly  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  chapter 
he  gives  a  good  list  of  larger  books  dealing  with  the  questions 
discussed.  Yet  the  result  is  on  the  whole  disappointing.  It  is 
true  that  for  much  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  the  Gospels  them- 
selves are  an  amply  sufficient  guide,  and  Dr.  .Stevens  cannot 
do  more  than  tell  us  what  any  Concordance  will> — that  Christ's 
attitude  towards  certain  questions  may  be  found  in  certain 
texts  ;  but  still  we  do  not  necessarily  write  a  book  on  New 
Testament  theology  by  placing  texts  in  a  row,  and  this  is  what 
Dr.  Stevens  too  often  does  in  his  earlier  chapters  ;  it  requires 
a  genius  to  group  the  texts  properly  or  to  see  their  real  bearing 
on  subjects  with  which  at  first  they  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do.  As  the  book  goes  on  however  it  gets  better ;  there  is  a 
valuable  chapter  on  the  term  "  Son  of  man  "  and  the  strange 
theories  which  have  lately  been  called  fox'th  by  that  expression, 
and  there  is  a  careful  discussion  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies  as  to 
His  second  coming.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
the  author  relies  on  the  Synoptists  for  our  Lord's  teaching,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  us  with  an  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  a  report  of  His  words  ;  yet  on  this  last  question 
he  holds  that  it  is  S.  John  who  has  preserved  His  exact  teach- 
ing and  S.  Matthew  who  has  assimilated  it  to  popular  Jewish 
representations. 

"  The  Meditations  and  Vows  of  Joseph  Hall."  Edited  by 
Charles  Sayle.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  3.r.  6d. 
net.  . 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  writers  were  unrivalled 
in  penning  these  collections  of  short  pithy  paragraphs  with  their 
real  beauty  of  thought  expressed  in  quaint  and  formal  language. 
Bishop  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Thomas  Fuller,  were  alive 
and  writing  at  the  same  time,  though  Hall  was  the  oldest  of  the 
three  ;  and  the  "  Meditations  the  "  Religio  Medici ",  and  the 
"  Good  Thoughts  for  Bad  Times  "  are  all  gems  that  deseive 
good  setting  ;  and  in  this  case  the  setting  is  worthy  of  the  gem. 
Mr.  Sayle  has  given  us  a  well-printed  and  carefully  edited 
reprint  of  the  "  Meditations",  and  we  wish  he  would  bring  out 
Fuller's  "Good  Thoughts"  as  a  companion  volume. 


SOME  SMALL  REPRINTS. 

"  Sketches  and  Essays."    By  William  Hazlitt  :  The  World's 
Classics.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    1902.    is.  net. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'    By  George  Eliot.    2  vols.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.    3^.  net. 

"  Westward  Ho."    By  Charles  Kingsley.    2  vols.    London  : 
Dent.    1902.    y.  net. 

"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."    By  Lytton  Buhver.    London  : 
Treherne.    1902.    u.  6d. 

"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."    By  Lytton  Buhver.    London  : 
Virtue.    1902.    2s.  net. 

"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."    By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  London 
and  New  York  :  Unit  Library.    1902.  ()Sd. 

"  Sonnets."     By  William  Wordsworth.     London  :   Gay  and 
Bird.    1902.    2s.  6d.  net, 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."    By  Charles  Dickens.  London: 
Macmillan.  •  1902.    3i-.  6d. 
A  small,  light  edition  of  the  Sketches  and  Essays  of  Hazlitt, 

published  at  a  very  moderate  price  was,  we  think,  needed  by  a 

certain  number  of  people,  especially  as  one  seldom  meets  with 
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such  copies  of  the  work  at  the  second-hand  booksellers.  The 
print  of  this  new  edition  of  Hazlitt— of  which  the  present  is  the 
second  volume — is  not  quite  so  good  as  we  might  desire,  but  it 
is  really  extraordinary  that  so  much  can  be  produced  at  the 
price.  This  little  volume  is  packed  with  some  of  Hazlitt's  most 
brilliant  work  including  the  essays  "  On  Reading  New  Books" 
the  pungent  "  Chapter  on  Editors  "  and  "  On  Taste  ".  Con- 
sidering the  great  delight  that  is  taken  in  Lamb  we  wonder 
that  Hazlitt  is  not  much  more  widely  read  to-day  :  sooner 
or  later  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  man  and  his  books.  The  fun  he  pokes  at  the  people  who 
make  it  a  duty  of  their  lives  to  read  up  the  books  which  are 
being  or  are  likely  to  be  talked  of  at  social  functions  is  quite 
topical  to-day,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of  the  delightful  paper 
"  On  Reading  New  Books ".  Hazlitt's  essay  on  the  editor 
kind  is  caustic.  But  he  ought  to  have  drawn  as  a  companion 
picture  the  contributor.  An  editor  of  books  has  lately  told 
us  that  he  divides  his  contributors  into  two  classes.  One  hurls 
his  MS.  at  you  in  a  more  or  less  formless  and  inchoate  state 
and  bids  you  cut  it  about  and  do  what  you  will  with  it  :  the 
other  offers  you  his  precious  work  with  one  hand  whilst  with 
the  other  hand  he  holds  a  pistol  at  your  head  lest  you  should 
take  out  or  put  in  a  comma.  We  have  noticed  by  the  way 
that  Hazlitt  misquotes  Wordsworth  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
Possibly  he  is  one  of  those  who  may  be  privileged  to  misquote 
a  little  :  at  any  rate  there  is  something  much  less  pardonable 
than  a  slip  or  two  like  Hazlitt's,  and  that  is  the  accuracy  born 
of  a  Bartlett :  who  was  it  said  that  one  of  the  few  ihings  that 
palliate  your  conduct  in  going  to  the  handbook  of  quotations 
IS  a  bet  to  be  settled  off  hand  ? 

Messrs.  Blackwood  are  apparently  commencing  yet  another 
reprint  of  George  Eliot's  books.  Here  we  have  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  "  in  two  compact  little  volumes  which  we  took  for 
volumes  in  the  Temple  Classics  which  they  much  resemble  in 
most  respects.  It  is  a  decidedly  attractive  edition.  One  of 
the  latest  volumes  in  the  Temple  Classics  is  "Westward  Ho". 
For  frontispiece  the  first  volume  has  William  Hunt's  portrait  of 
Charles  Kingsley  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the 
second  a  little  photogiavure  of  the  reclory  of  Eversley  with  the 
church  tower— which  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  too  large — in 
the  background.  The  grand  old  Scotch  fir,  which  Kingsley 
may  have  been  looking  at  from  his  study  window  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  passage  on  Scotch  firs  "My  Winter  Garden", 
is  well  shown.  We  have  had  fears  lest  a  heavy  storm  should 
tear  it  up,  but  fortunately  the  position  is  a  sheltered  one. 

"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii "  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Coronation  Series  published  by  Messrs.  Treherne.  It  is  very 
well  printed  on  thin  paper.  \Vhat  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  to  a 
neat  little  edition,  such  as  this,  after  handling  graceless  six- 
shilling  novels  I  Messrs.  Virtue  have  just  added  the  same 
novel  to  their  Turner  House  Classics.  Both  editions  have  a 
frontispiece.  The  Unit  Library  includes  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ".  This  edition  has  a  short  glossary  and  a  few 
notes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  based  on 
the  fifth  edition  issued  in  1774.  The  editors  confess  to  "a  few 
modifications  ...  in  the  spelling  ". 

To  the  pretty  Bibelot  series  have  been  added  Wordsworth's 
Sonnets,  together  with  a  few  of  his  short  poems  such  as 
the  "  Daffodils  "  and  the  "  Rainbow  ".  The  writer  of  the  intro- 
ductory note  quotes  Arnold,  Coleridge  and  Ruskin  on  Words- 
worth. He  might  also  have  recalled  that  memorable  phrase 
of  Swinburne  who  speaks  of  Wordsworth's  "iron  pathos  ". 

Messrs.  Macmillan's  new  edition  of  "  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities "  is  a  reprint  of  a  different  character  to  any  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  printed  on  much  thicker  paper  and  bound 
in  the  familiar  green  cloth.  The  illustrations  by  Hablot  K. 
Browne  are  reproduced,  and  we  have  also  facsimiles  of  the 
wrapper  and  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

L'Etape.    Par  Paul  Bourget.    Paris  :  Plon.    1902.    3f.  50c. 

In  the  present  volume  M.  Paul  Bourget  analyses  a  difficult, 
a  dangerous  problem.  The  emotional  woman — his  favourite 
heroine — he  has  temporarily  forgotten.  The  discreet  but  far 
from  admirable  "mondaine"  is  missing.  And  no  intrigue,  no 
betrayal.  .  M.  Paul  Bourget  experiments,  in  fact  :  and  we 
cannot  say  that  he  is  wholly  successful.  At  times  "  L'lCtape" 
is  as  powerful  as  "  Un  Ca-ur  de  Fenime"  and,  in  the  grim 
moments,  as  '■  Le  Fantome".  Here  and  there  come  descriptive 
passages  as  vivid  as  those  in  "  Mensonge^".  The  thinker  is 
always  there  ;  but  in  the  end  one  feels  that  something  is  wrong, 
that  something  is  wanting.  The  theme,  as  we  have  said,  is 
difficult,  dangerous  ;  and  that  because  it  deals  with  a  problem 
that,  has  been  agitating  the  whole  of  ^France.  Perhaps 
"  L'l-tape  "  is  something  of  a  reply— a  warnjpg — to  the  Associa- 
tions Bill,  now  to  be  rigorously  enforced  by  the  new  (jovern- 
ment.  (Jr  possibly  it  is  only  a  lesson  to  Paris  — for  the  capital  is 
by  no  means  as  Catholic  as  the  provinces.  At  all  events  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  last  novel  amounts  to  a  positive  declaration  that, 


without  faith,  there  is  little  happiness  and  often  much  misery. 
M.  Monneron  is  a  distinguished,  a  high-minded  scholar  and 
professor ;  and  he  is  also  a  Freethinker.  M.  Ferrand  is  an 
equally  distinguished  and  high-minded  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor, but  a  Catholic.  The  first  has  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  M.  Ferrand  has  but  one  daughter.  Briefly — M. 
Monneron  and  family  experience  misfortune  upon  misfortune, 
whereas  M.  Ferrand  and  his  daughter  live  happily,  tranquilly. 
And  M.  Monneron  is  unfortunate  because  he  is  not  a  Catholic, 
and  because  he  has  brought  up  his  children  in  freethinking 
manner.  So  far  so  good — but  M.  Monneron  suffers  too 
severely.  The  eldest  son  embezzles,  the  youngest  son  is 
perverted,  the  daughter  is  seduced  by  a  pseudo-socialist,  while 
Jean — the  hero — is  tortured  with  doubts.  Also,  Jean  loves 
Brigitte  Ferrand  ;  but  may  not  marry  unless  he  becomes  a 
convert.  And  so  Jean — whose  inclinations  go  towards 
Catholicism— has  to  choose  between  the  girl  he  loves  and  his 
father.  A  strong  situation,  and  M.  Bourget  handles  it  in 
masterly  fashion.  Jean  and  M.  Monneron  talk  and  talk,  and 
the  more  the  father  talks  the  more  the  son  believes  that  his 
father  is  wrong.  But  he  hides  his  secret— for  M.  Monneron  is 
distracted  by  the  embezzlement,  the  seduction,  the  perversion 
of  the  youngest  son,  and  admires  only  Jean.  All  this  time  the 
Ferrands  are  happy,  tranquil  :  their  one  regret  is  that  Jean 
holds  aloof  from  Catholicism.  Finally,  however,  when  the 
Monneron  family  is  wrecked,  ruined,  the  father  approaches  his 
colleague,  Ferrand,  and  consents  to  the  marriage  between 
Brigitte  and  Jean.  Of  the  four  children,  Jean  alone  becomes 
happy.  The  father  is  seen  broken.  The  life  of  the  embezzler 
and  his  poor  sister  is  practically  over.  Faith  has  taught 
freethinking  a  bitter,  a  terrible  lesson. 

We  have  said  that  in  M.  Bourget's  novel  something  seems 
wrong,  something  seems  wanting.  And  we  ascribe  this  to 
the  author's  too  harsh  treatment  of  the  Monnerons.  It  would 
have  been  moie  artistic  to  deal  less  mercilessly  with  them  :  so 
much  disaster  is  scarcely  probable,  so  much  happiness  on  the 
Ferrands  side  is  an  annoying  contrast,  and  Monneron  in  his 
way  is  a  fine  character,  a  thorough  gentleman — one  whose  pre- 
sence among  his  children  should  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  upright,  honourable  Jean  alone,  among  the 
sons  and  daughters,  strikes  us  as  a  strong,  a  consistent 
character  ;  and  him  M:  Bourget  portrays  in  really  masterly 
style.  The  scenes  with  his  father  are  most  powerfully  con- 
ceived ;  but  we  are  not  impressed  by  those  that  disclose 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  socialists  (so-called)  who 
condemn  Catholicism  at  the  foolish  meetings  held  by  the 
"Union  Tolstoi".  The  "Union  Tolstoi",  in  fact,  with  its 
temperance  restaurant,  is  not  representative  of  anything  save 
the  most  lamentable  ignorance  and  vanity.  To  sum  up  :  we 
feel  that  M.  Bourget  has  been  too  hasty,  too  zealous.  Striking, 
the  book  is  from  first  to  last  ;  but  those  constant  little  hints 
that  the  Monnerons  would  have  been  so,  so  different  had 
they  the  Faith  are  out  of  place  in  a  novel. 

L Autre  Amour.    Par  Claude  Ferval.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
1902.    3f  50c. 

Christiane  de  Bernage  tells  the  story,  and  she,  curiously 
enough,  is  the  least  interesting  character  in  the  book.  Again 
and  again  she  hotly  announces  that  no  marriage  should  take 
place  without  love,  yet  marries  without  loving  and  goes  very 
near  deceiving  her  husband.  She  marries  a  second  time,  but 
does  love  Daniel  Dartoy.  However,  the  husband  is  unfaithful. 
Christiane  tries  to  drown  herself,  but  is  rescued.  Any  amount 
of  interviews  take  place  before  Christiane  pardons  Daniel. 
Then,  tears  and  complete  forgiveness.  Christiane — with  her 
perpetual  moralising— exasperates  us.  And  she  watches  poor 
Daniel  so  much  that  he  may  be  excused  his  little  coldnesses 
and  sarcasms.    When  Daniel  would  climb  the  Alps,  Christiane 

(Continued  on  page  780.) 
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BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
^'DAMAGE   BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
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EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

FOUNDED  IN  1762.  S^^CIETYb 

PARTICULARS  OF  SOME  CLAIMS  PAID  IN  1901. 


Date  of 
Policy. 


Sum  Assured. 


Premiums  Paid 
by  Assured. 


Amount  Paid 
by  the  Society. 


1833 
1853 
1858 
1867 


£ 

500 
S.OOO 
10,000 
10,000 


£ 

835 
8,323 
15,837 
10,683 


£ 
2,010 
15,805 
27,960 
21,440 


Offices:  OPPOSITE  the  MANSION  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.G. 

HAND-IN-HAND  -tuu^d^.^,* 

INSURANCE  Insurance  Office. 


SOCIETY. 


LARGE  BONUSES. 


NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,     Annual  Income  -     -  £457,689 
LONDON,  E.C.  Accumulated  Funds  -  £2,965,499 

The  BRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 

lilFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
4  and  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Founded  1S47. 


Chairman  -      -      •     The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  GORST,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman     -     The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  FRANCIS  JEUNE,  K.C.B. 


Accumulated  Funds  (1901)  exceed 
Premium  Income  exceeds 


£3,000,000 
£272,000 


VALUATIONS   MADE   ON"  A  3%  BASIS. 

Results  as  at  31st  December,  190T  : — 

REVERSIONARY  BONUS    MAINTAINED.     RESERVES  AGAIN  STRENGTHENED. 

Reversionary  Interests  purchased  or  Advances  made  thereon. 

The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  Life  Assurance  and  .Annuity  business  at 
Rates  of  Premium  materially  Below  the  .Average. 

G.  H.  RYAN,  F.I.A.,  General  Manager. 


WHY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  RENT  ? 

BUY  YOUR   HOUSE  AND   INSURE  YOUR  LIFE. 

The  "BRITISH  HOMES"  SCHEME  enables  policyho'ders  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME,  and  in 
the  event  of  premature  deaih  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  fiee  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to— 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd., 

25  Greai  Winchester  Street,  Lo7idon,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Ij1MITB3D), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
cery Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ;C30q,ooo.  Total 
Funds  over  500,000, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  GtHeralManagtr. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720. 


FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA 

ACCIDENTS.  ^  ^ 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
WEST  END  BRANCH :  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  B.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000,   Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASBOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM    INCOMB,  1901 


£434,810. 


See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  .combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED. 

FIRE.       (Established  i8o8.)  LIFE. 


Income    £700,134 

Funds  (not  including  Capital)    £2,237,081 

In  addition  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

Affording  a  TOTAL  SECURITY  of  £3,437,081 
It  has  paid  in  Claims  upwards  of  £15,000,000 


Applications  for  Agencies  In\'ited. 

Head  Office  :  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch:  4  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


nsrsuRAisrcE 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HP  An  nimrPQ  /North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD  OFFICES  1 28  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900  .... 
Invested  Funds  at  31st  December,  1900 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEV,  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 
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— always  jealous — insists  upon  accompanying  him.  And  the 
result  is  that  she  gets  tired  halfway  up,  and  Daniel  never 
reaches  the  summit  at  all.  Lucile,  Christiane's  late  pupil  (for 
Christiane  was  once  a  governess),  who  marries  a  decrepit  old 
duke,  is  daring  and  amusing.  Christiane  regards  it  as  an  irony 
that  Daniel  should  be  fascinated  by  her  late  pupil.  But  she  is 
a  delightful  duchess,  Lucile.  Not  a  bit  conventional.  Out  of 
place,  perhaps  ;  but  always  exhilarating.  And  then  she  is 
strong  enough  to  do  wonders  on  the  Alps.  The  scenes  in  the 
country  chateau  are  brightly  portrayed  ;  and  Lucile,  the  duke, 
and  Daniel  are  faithful  creations.  Only  Christiane  annoys  us. 
Without  knowing  it,  she  is  a  shrew.  Does  M.  Claude  Ferval, 
we  wonder,  admire  her  ?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
does. 

Plaisir  d'' Amour.     Par  Theodore  Maurer.     Paris  :   E  n  la 
Maison  des  Pontes.  1902. 

A  selection  of  charming  little  poems  inspired  by  recollections, 
"tendres  et  tristes".  Under  such  titles  as  "  Les  Petites 
Chansons  "  and  "  Sur  la  Claire  Route",  M.Theodore  Maurer 
gives  us  his  best  work.  Not  a  bit  ambitious,  this  work  :  only 
graceful,  fanciful,  most  delicate.  Particularly  pleasant  is  "  Le 
Retour  ",  in  which  a  young  man — sad,  disillusioned — returns 
to  his  mother  for  consolation.  The  following,  address  ed  to 
"  Pauline  ",  is  characteristic  : 

"  Elle  avait  des  yeux  de  velours  ; 
Elle  etait  blonde  et  rose  et  blanche. 
J'allais  chez  elle  le  dimanche  ; 
J'etais  triste  les  autres  jours." 

Avies  Trot/blces.    Par  Schalk  de  la  Faverie.    Paris  :  Librairie 
Moliere.    1902.    3f.  50c. 

Much  ado  about  Americans  ;  and  the  scene,  Paris.  But  M. 
Schalk  de  la  Faverie  has  none  of  the  subtlety,  strength,  and 
insight  of  the  author  of  "  Les  Transatlanticjues  ".  His  Ameri- 
cans are  offensive,  but  not  so  offensive  as  those  sketched  by 
his  cleverer  confrere.  The  little  snobbishnesses,  vulgarisms, 
impertinences  of  the  typical  American  tourist  have  escaped  M. 
de  la  Faverie's  notice.  The  usual  worldly,  immoral  French- 
men turn  up  ;  the  heroine  almost  becomes  the  victim  of  an 
anarchist.    A  worthless  book. 

Merctere  de  France.    Juin,  1902.  2f. 

Admirable  are  the  critical  notices  of  books,  theatres,  pic- 
tures, and  music  that  appear  regularly  in  this  unique  review. 
Unique,  because  it  is  eminently  critical  and  impartial.  But 
the  purely  literary  side  is  not  forgotten.  In  the  current  number 
we  have  a  powerful  study'of  a  peculiar  "  viveur  "  by  Adolphe 
Rette,  and  an  original  novel  by  Raymond  Marival.  Foreign 
correspondence  is  represented  by  letters  from  Belgium,  Portu- 
gal and  England  ;  the  last,  by  Henry  D.  Davray,  being  the 
most  notable.  However,  we  fail  to  understand  why  so  mediocre 
a  writer  as  Camille  Mauclair  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
"study".  M.  Camille  Mauclair  is  one  of  those  distressing 
gentlemen  who  would  gladly  undertake  to  write  upon  anything 
and  everything. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  7S2. . 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity." — The  Lancet. 


COCOA 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


CADBURVS  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 


M 


ALVERN    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 

KXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  T*o  bf  £87  (£99Hor  tlie 
first  year),  Three  or  Kovir  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nomittations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  .iwarded  to  lioys  wlio  do  well  but  fail  lo 
obtain  a  Scholarship    For  particulars  apply  lo  the  Hkau  Masteii  or  yECUETAKY. 


*'  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major  "  in  7b-Z>ajj/. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -  from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (sUk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -  „  50s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -  „  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.G. 


A  BRITISH  invention, 

made  by  BRITISH  workpeople, 
v^ith    BRITISH  capital, 
for  the  BRITISH  P  blic. 


DuNiQP  Tyres 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres — Foreign  or  British — are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair  ;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


Ask  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Duolop'a  head) 
on  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC   TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,    Birmingham  ;  and  branches. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
■  Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COM  PORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH    NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY, 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


^;n£V£r  requires  grinding 

Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6 
Ivory  Handle  . .  .7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  In 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ■.  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Oshounk,  Garkett  S;  Co.,  London,  W. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMEAU 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
18^  20,  and  22, 
Wiemore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


)ARIS     IN  LONDON, 

EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SE.ASON  TICKETS,  6d. 
Admission  Daily,  is.     Open  from  12  noon  to  11.30  P.M. 
P.-VRIS  IN  LONDON. 
An  unequalled  representation  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
PARIS  OF  TO-DAY 
and 

THE  GRE.AT  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 
he  Finest  Modern  French  Fine  Art  Collection  ever  exhibited  outside  Paris, 
rench  Products  and  M.inufactures.  The  .\pplied  and  Liberal  Arts.  Reproduction 
the  CH.\MPS  ELYSEES  and  FINE  ART  PALACES,  The  AVENUE 
ES  NATIONS,  The  CHATEAU  D'EAU,  The  SEINE,  TUILERIES  and 
LOUVRE,  The  PALAIS  LUMINEUX. 
IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE.     THE  PALAIS  DU  COSTUME. 
A  Splendid  Pageant  of  Costumes  from  4400  B.C.  to  1902  a.d. 
The  Charming  NEW  PARISI.AN  THEATRE  of  the  JARDIN  DE  PARIS, 
he  PALAIS  DKS  ILLUSIONS,  A  VOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  STYX, 
ae  TOPSY-TURVY  HOUSE,   The   PARIS    MORGUE,  TERRORS  OK 
THE  BASTILE. 
COMPLETE  TRANSFORM.A.TION  OF  EARLS  COURT. 
French  and  English  Military  Bands.      IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 


5ISPHAM 


BISPHAM 


VOCAL  RECITAL. 
(Under  the  direction  o'  N.  Vert.) 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3, 
Tennyson's  "ENOCH  .\RDEN  "  (in  English). 
Set  to  Music  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Tickets,  7s.  fd.  (3  for  21s.),  5s.,  3s.,  25.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead, 
.  James's  Hall.— N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street.  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HAt.L. 

MISS   ELLEN  BEACH-YAW. 

VOCAL  RECITAL. 
FRID.VY  NEXT,  JUNE  20,  at  3. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  35.,  is.  — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ROYAL   ALBERT  HALL. 

lADAME  ALBANl'S 

GRAND  CORONATION  CONCERT. 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  21,  at  2.45. 
Tickets  (Bo.xes,  5,  3,  and  2  guineas),  los.  6d.,  7s.  ed.,  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  and  2S.,  at  the 
all  and  usual  Agents. — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.    JAMES'S  HALL. 


lUBELIK. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Hugo  Gijrlitz. 
The  BOHEMIAN  ORCHESTRA  of  55. 
(Last  appearance  in  London). 
Conductor — OsKAK  Nedbal. 
Accompanist — Kerr   Ludwig  Schwab. 
Rud.  Ibach  Sohn's  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,  £\  is.,  los.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  2S.,  at  Whitehead's  Ticket  Office,  St.  James's 
all;  Chappell  and  Co.  (Ltd.);  the  usual  Agents,  and  Hugo  G'irlitz,  119  New 
Dnd  Street. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

sIIKISCH  CONCERTS. 

JUNE  16,  at  3. 
JUNE  20,  at  3. 
Conductor — Mr.  Arthur  Niicisch. 
NEWMAN'S  QUEtN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Tickets,  12s.  6(1.,  lo^.  6d.,  7^.  6d  ,  5s.,  2s.  6d. 


IMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR  BALLET,  "OUR  CROWN." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.43. 

'HE  palace!  ~ 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
VERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.     Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

D!'J.M.BARRIE5SyS:-''W11ATi 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  in 
'MyLADyNICOTIMEl 
ISThE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHER.:' 


J.  J.  CARRBBAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Cata!oj;ued  and  promptly  ofTered  for 
Sale.    Packing;  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Viiluations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOKS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

 Kstablished  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL   AGENTS   FOR    PRIVATE   BOOKHUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

A  NNOUNCEMENT.— Messrs.  C.  Good  &  Co. 

t\  shortly  publish  "  RELIGIO  MEDICI,  RELIGIO  SCIENTI/E, 
RELIGIO  VIT^,  1901."— II  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

rSy  the  ss.  prize  bible. 

With  59  full-paged,  be.iutifully  coloured  Views  and  Pictures  from  the  Old  Masters. 
Clear  type,  references,  Scripture  Index,  Chronology,  Harmony  of  Gospels 
Gazetteer,  and  17  Coloured  Maps.  Handsomely  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  2/3  ;. 
Syrian  Morocco,  3/-  ;  purple  morocco,  with  flaps,  3/9,  post  free.  All  have  round 
corners  and  red  under  gold  edges.    Lists  sent  post  free. 

Onr  Lord's  Words.— THE  RED  LETTER  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with 
Our  Saviour's  Words,  in  red  crimson  cloth,  1/-  ;  crijnson  morocco,  1/6,  post  free  ; 
or  13  copies  at  the  price  of  12. 

The  London  Bible  Warehouse,  53  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  50  Strand  (Ceorg^e  Court),  W.C. 

Teles'aphic  Address:  " Clovewokt,  London." 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN.   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK 


2% 

2a  /o 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C, 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 


drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 
21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holtom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY    or  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at    PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
M^^a.^,r,  \      GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.VV. 

Po    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  QC  yj.  SERVICES. 

Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
,  QC  \).  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NE_W  ZEALAND. 

Pa  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  l(OUND  THE  WORLD 

•  00  \J  m  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspiu-  Street,  S.W. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mr.  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON: 

A  Story. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  "  Peter  Steele,  the  Cricketer,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  achieved  the  distinction  of  writing  a  stirring  story  in  a 
■non-inflammatory  style,  with  the  result  that  its  verisimilitude  is  greatly  increased. 

 The  attention  of  the  reader  is  agreeably  diverted  by  a  sufficiency  of  incident 

and  episode,  the  minor  characters  are  excellently  portrayed,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  an  eye  for  the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape  of  the  South  Country 
and  the  South  Coast  which  enables  him  to  provide  an  appropriate  as  well  as 
picturesque  setting  for  the  action  of  his  slory."  — Spectator. 


THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE  : 

A  Study  in  Human  Nature. 

Being  the  Giffopd  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered 
at  Edinburgh  in  1901-1902. 
By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University  ; 
Author  of  "  The  Will  to  BeHeve,"  &c. 
8vo.  I2S.  net. 

■Contents.— Religion  and  Neurology— Circumscription  of  the  Topic 
— The  Reahtyof  the  Unseen— The  Religion  of  Healthy-mindedness  — 
The  Sick  Soul— The  Divided  Self,  and  the  Process  of  its  Unification 
—Conversion— Saintliness— The  Value  of  Saintliness— Mysticism- 
Philosophy— Other  Characteristics— Conclusions  —Postscript— Index. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

SECOND  EDITION'  NO IV  HEADY. 

JVIOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING. 

By  ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  The 
Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J.  Mecredy,  The  Hon.  C.  S. 
"Rolls,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  Henry  Sturmey,  J.  St. 
LoE  Strachey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald, 
and  others. 

■With  13  Plates  and  136  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  M.  Brock, 
Holland  Tringham,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  net.;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  wrhen  Motoring,  2s.  net. 


Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

DRINK,  TEMPERANCE,  AND 
LEGISLATION. 

By  ARTHUR  SHADWELL,  M.A.,  M.D.Oxon. 

Contents.— Introductory  and  Personal— Drink  in  the  Past  — The 
Decline  of  Drunkenness — Female  Drunkenness— The  Forces  of 
Temperance— The  Forces  of  Intemperance — The  Principles  of  Li(juor 
Legislation  Their  Application— The  English  Public-house— The 
Model  Public-house— Gothenburg  and  the  Scandinavian  System  — 
Habitual  Inebriates— Bibliography— Index. 


NEW   STORY   BY   EDNA  LYALL. 

THE  HINDERERS. 

A  Story  of  the  Present  Time. 

By  EDNA  LYALL. 

Crown  8vo.  23.  6d. 

"  The  story  is  written  througliojt  with  thi  greatest  vivacity,  and  is  eminently 
readable." — Christian  World 

"A  very  pretty  story  fresh  and  sympathetic.    It  is  worthy  of  the  authoress's 

talents  and  of  the  reader's  attention."— .9/.  lames's  Gazette. 

"Contains  some  brave  words  spolten  at  a  time  when  brave  words  are  much 

needed   This  bold  protest  against  the  fa'se  doctrines  of  materialism  and  force, 

'and  against  the  craven  spirit  of  opportunism,'  will  we  hope  be  widely  read.  It 
will  cncouraKe  many  to  speak  out  wljo  are  cast  down  because  they  feel  that 
Kngland  has  drifted  away  from  her  old  traditions." — Daily  .Veivs. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art.  I 
Line  and  Form  (Reprint.    Waller  Crane).    Bell.    6^.  net. 

Biography. 

From  Slave  to  College  President  (G.  Holden  Pike).    Unwin.    is.  6a 
Victoria  :  Sa  Vie,  son  Role,  son  Regne.    L'Heritage  d'Edouard  VII 
Par  Abel  Chevalley).    Paris:  Delagrave.  3fr.50. 

Fiction. 

East-Ho  !  (J.  Henry  Harris).    Jarrold.  2s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Second  Fiddles  (Vincent  O'Sullivan).  Gran 

Richards.  5J. 
Spiderland  (Rose  Haig  Thomas).    Grant  Richards.  5x. 
The  Common  Chord  (Wynoth  Dale).    Treherne.  6i. 
Ahana  (K.  M.  Edge).    Chapman  and  Hall.    bs.  1 
Biographs  of  Babylon  (George  R.  Sims).  Chatto  and  Windus.  3^.  6d 
The  Possession  of  Elizabeth  (Hope  Rea).    Treherne.  2s. 

History. 

Makers  of  Europe  (E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton).    Methuen.    3,,-.  6d. 
The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom  (Michael  Davitt).    Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
6j.  net. 

Glimpses  of  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  (Rev.  G.  Cecil 

White).    Brimley  Johnson.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Popular    History  of    Preston    Guild    (Tom  C.   Smith).      Preston ; 

Halewood.     Is.  net. 
Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the   Later  Republic: — The  Gracchi. 

Sulla.     Crassus.     Cato.     Pompey.    Cxsar.    (Charles  Oman). 

Arnold.  6^. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  (Charles  Plummer.  F'ord 
Lectures  for  1901).    Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    5^.  net. 

L'Avenir  Colonial  de  la  France  ;  Colonisation  Franyaise  et  Etrangere 
(ParE.  Fallot).     Paris:  Delagrave.  5fr. 

Law. 

The  Law  specially  relating  to  Tramways  and  Light  Railways 
(Seward  Bryce.  Second  Edition).  Stevens  and  Haynes.  lisi 
net.  ; 

Natural  History  and  Recreation.  \ 

The  Summer  Playground  ("  Young  England  Library": — C.  Spencer 
Hayward).    George  Allen.    6^.  ^ 

The  Face  of  Nature  (Rev.  C.  T.  Ovenden).    Murray.    ?.s.  ^ 

With  Nature  and  a  Camera  (Richard  Kearton.  Popular  Edition).^' 
Cassell.    Ts.  bd. 

School  Books. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  (James  Gordon'' 
Macgregor).    Macmillan.    los.  bd.  \ 

The  School  Anthology  (Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.  Parts  I.  and  II.). f 
Blackwood.    2s.  each.  ^ 

Theology.  t 

Constructive    Congregational   Ideals   (Edited   by   D.  Macfadyen).* 
AUcnson.    6^.  ^ 
Travel.  \ 

"Black's  Guide  Books"  :  — Ireland,  is.;  Guernsey,  Herm,  .Sark  and' 
Alderney  ;  Jersey,    bd.  each.  Black. 

Spanish  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (L.  Higgin).  Newnes.  31-.  bd. 
net. 

Verse. 

Songs  of  Yesterday :  a  Book  of  Verse  (Fred  G.  Bowles).  Unicorn 

Press.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Aquamarines  (Nora  Chesson).    Grant  Richards.    5^.  net. 
The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn  (Anna  MacManus.    Edited  by  Seumas 

MacManus).    Dublin  :  Gill  and  Co. 
The  Cabinet  Reciter  (Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw).    Treherne.  ij'. 
Musings  and  Melodies  (Marcus  S.  C.  Rickards).    Baker.    3j'.  bJ. 

net. 

Plaisir  d' Amour  (Par  Theodore  Maurer).  Paris:  En  la  Maison  des 
Poetes.  3f. 

Typhon  and  Other  Poems  (Arthur  K.  Sabin).    Stock.    2s.  bd. 
A  Coronation  Poem  (George  Barlow).    Glaisher.    is.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ambulance  Organisation  of  an  English  Army  Corps  in  the  Field 
(Major  C.  J.  Addison.  Second  Edition).  Bailliero,  Tindal!  and 
Cox.    IJ.  net. 

Chelsea  (G.  E.  Mitton.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Besxnt).  Black. 
IS.  bd.  net. 

Francis  Bacon  :  Our  Shake-speare,  8j.  net  ;  Bacon  and  .'^hake-speare 
Parallelisms,  los.  bd.  net  (Edwin  Reed).    (Jay  and  Bird. 

History  of  English  Utilitarianism,  A  (Ernest  Albee).  Sonnenschein. 
los.  bd. 

Little   Book,  A,  of  Life  and    Death  (Selected   and  arranged  by 

Elizabeth  Waterhouse).     Methuen.     is.  bd.  net. 
Mechanism  of  War,  The  ("  Linesman").    Blackwood.    35-.  6d. 
My  Log  Book  (Blanche  McManus).    Brimley  Johnson.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Organ   Construction   (J.    W.    Hinton.    Second   Edition  Revised). 

Weekes. 

Our    Empire  under  Protection  and  Free  Trade  (Sir  Guilford  L. 

Molesworth).    Ward,  Lock.  i.r. 
Relations  of  the  Advanced  and  the  Backward  Races   of  Mankind, 

The  (James  Bryce.    Romanes  Lecture,  1902).    Oxford  :  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.    2s.  net. 
What   Came  to  Me   in  the  Silence  (Second  Series.     A.  E.  S. 

Butlei^h.     I.r.  net. 
With  the  Guards'  Brigade  from  Bloemfontein  to  Koomati  Poort  and 

Back  (Rev.  E.  P.  Lowry).     Horace  Marshall.  5.?. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  i'or  June  : — The  Geographical  Journal, 
2s.;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  is.;  The  Aniiijuary,  6^1'. ;  The 
F'ra,  loc. ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  is. 
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IR.  HEINEMANN^  BOOKS. 

PEACE— AND  AFTER. 

LORD  MILNER  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  E.  B.  IWAN=MULLER. 

With  Portraits  of  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Rhodes,    i  vol.  demy  Svo.  15s.  net  ; 
postage,  5d. 

rhe  r>K//ooX-.— "  It  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Iw.-in-Miiller's  vivid  and  authoritative 
ume  that  he  has  blown  away  the  clouds  of  inaccuracy  and  perversion  in  which 
!vious  narrators  had  wrapped  the  truth,  that  he  has  told  the  story  fairly  and 
lartrly  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end." 

HE  WEW  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Its  Value  and  Development. 
By  W.  BLELOCH. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition — i  vol. 


iNcvt  week. 


ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

ivels  and  Studies  of  Contemporary  Conditions  and  Problems  in 
uropean  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  &  Central  Asia. 

By  HENRY    NORMAN,  M.P. 

Vuthor  of  "  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East,"  "  The  Real  Japan,"  &c. 
With  137  Illustrations  and  4  Maps,  demy  Svo.  iSs.  net.  Postage  6d. 
Acn'teniy. — "  .\  book  not  only  brim''ul  of  knowledge  and  information,  but 
:ten  with  unflaeging  brightness  and  pictorial  quality.  To  what  most  writers 
lid  leave  a  desert  of  statistics  he  gives  a  skilful  interest  by  his  manner  of  presen- 
3n.  It  is  a  notably  distinguished  book  among  the  many  books  on  Russia,  and 
much  the  brightest  of  them  to  the  general  reader." 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

By  ARCHIE.\LD  R.  COLlJUHOUN, 
:hor  of  "  The  Overland  to  China,"  &:c.    With  3  Maps  and  122  Illustrations  from 

Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  demy  Svo.  los.  net.    Postage  6d. 
he  Times. — "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day.  The 
itical  and  commercial  positions  of  the  various  Powers  in  the  Pacific  are  clearly 
forth  in  a  manner  which  provides  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
re.  ' 

THE  GUIDE  TO  PARIS-1902  Edition. 

EYERYBODY'S  PARIS. 

Practical  Guide  containing  information  as  to  means  of  Locomotion,  Hotels, 
■taurants,  Cafe.s,  Theat-es,  Shop«.  Museum^,  Buildings  and  Monuments,  Daily 
:  and  Habits,  ihe  Curioj-iiies  of  Paris,  &c.  A  rapid  and  easy  method  of  seeing 
-ything^  in  a  limited  rime  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net:  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 
he  Sketch.  — "  No  one  should  go  to  Paris  without  a  copy." 

<HE  CORONATION  NONSENSE-BOOK. 

By  the  POET  and  ARTIST  of  "  Clara  in  Blunderland." 
'Cloth,  25.";  paper  covers,  is. 
St.  James's  Gazette. — "The  aUubions  are  distinctly  topical  and  invariably 
sing.    There  are  twency  saiirical  verses,  all  of  them  equally  clever." 

CLARA  IN  BLUNDERLAND. 

By  CAROLINE  LEWIS.    Illustrated  by  S.  K.    Cloth,  2^.  6d. 

[Thirteenth  Thousand. 
he  Times. — "Decidedly  above  the  average  in  «it,  humour,  and  good  nature, 
the  ideas  with  which  the  original  fountain  bubbles  are  well  worked  out." 


NOTRE-DAME  OF  PARIS. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO. 
1  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Ai.DrEw  Lang,  4  Coloured  Plates  by  Louis  Edouard 
Fournier,  a  Photogravure  and  Portraits,    i  vol.  7s.  bd. 

[A  Century  0/  French  Romance. 

MADAME  BOYARY. 

ByGU.STAVE  FLAUBERT, 
h  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  3  Coloured  Plates  by  Georges 
Jeanniot,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

[A  Century  0/ French  Romance. 
le  .S"/.4<;r«.— "That  it  is  a  great  novel  is  proved  by  the  f.-xct  that  it  is  a  haunting 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN. 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE.  6s. 
le  Acadtmy. — "The  story  is  an  outstanding  one.    There  are  passages  of 
ght  and  colour  which  aladden  and  characters  which  interest.    A  light  wit 
as  through  the  dialogue." 

SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP. 

ByE.  F.  BENSON.    6s.  {Eighth  Thousand. 

\^  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ''Scathing  in  satire.  The  interest  never  flags  for  a 
ent.  There  are  many  pages  of  wiity  dialogue.  It  is  a  really  brilliant  piece 
>rk,  unsurpassed  by  anything  Mr.  Benson  has  given  us," 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

By  N.  M.  MEAKIN.  6s. 
e  Times. — "The  Orient  blazes  in  Mr.  Meakin's  descriptions.     His  pen  is 
id  in  the  period  he  portrays.    It  is  iridescent  with  the  mirage  of  the  East, 
:rful  in  its  picture  of  human  passion,  human  ambition,  and  the  tragedy  of  fate." 

BY  BREAD  ALONE. 

liyl.  K.  FRIEDMAN.  6s. 
e  Spectator.  — "  .\  remarkably  interesting,  able,  and  right-minded  study  of  the 
tr  question  in  the  United  States.    The  employer,  the  capitalist,  the  '  hands,' — 
re  fully,  sympathetically,  and  convincingly  presented.    Tnere  are  powerful 
:s  ;  there  are  characters  that  touch." 

IN  THE  FOG. 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Stekle.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
e  Alhenauvi.  —  "  He   tells  a  first-rate  detective  story  with  great  originality, 
narrative  is  cast  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  calm  style,  that  reminds  one  of 

THE  LATE  RETURNING. 

By  .MARGERY  WILLIAMS. 

Cloth,  2S.  6d.  \Nor.'eleites  de  Luxe, 

t  Academy.—"  Short,  bright,  and  written  with  care." 

London:  WM.  IIEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  MI  BOOKS. 


THE  UOYAL 

THE  WEB  OF 


Ton:. 
EMPIRE: 


A  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duehess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
in  1901. 

By  Sir  DONALD  MACKENZIE  WALLACE, 

K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  His  Roy.nl  Highness  during 
the  Tour.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier  DE  Martino,  M.V.O.,  Marine 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  King,  and  Svd.nev  P.  Hai-i-,  M.V.O. 
Super-royal  Svo.  21s.  net. 


THE  KING  ALFRED  MILLENARY. 

A  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Commemoration. 
By  ALFRED  BOWKER, 

Mayor  of  Winchester,  1897-8,  1900-1.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Super-royal  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH   MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Crown  8\'0.  reel  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  net  each. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Mr.  W.  L.  CouRTNKY,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — "  One  of  the  most  fa<;cinating 
and  accomplished  pieces  of  criticism  that  have  appeared  for  some  time  past.  Mr. 
Stephen  is  a  prince  of  contemporary  critics,  and  anyone  who  ventures  to  disagree 
wi  th  him  incurs  a  very  heavy  responsibility." 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

YoL  X.  MAMMALIA. 

By  F.  E.  BEDDARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Illustrated.    Svo.  17s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Messrs.  CONSTABLE'S  List 


TIBERIUS   THE  TYRANT. 

By  J.  C.  TARVER, 
Author  of  "  Gustave  FUubert,"  &c.    With  a  Portrait,  15s.  net. 
"  Has  the  dramatic  movement  of  a  romance  at  th-^  same  time  that  it  lights  up  and 
gives  life  to  a  story  worth  telling."— SrENSfcR  Wilkinson,  in  the  Morning  Post. 

MAXIMILIAN  I., 
HOLY    ROMAN  EMPEROR. 

By  R.  W.  SE-TON  WATSON.    Illustrated,  5s.  net. 
"  A  notable  essay." — Morning  Fast. 


THREE  NEW  6/-  NOVELS. 
THE    BLAZED  TRAIL. 

By  STEWART   E.  WH ITE,  Author  of  "  The  Westerners." 
I  cannot  imagine  anyone  reading  this  account  of  the  lumberman's  colo;;sal  fight 

against  colossal  odds  with  an  even-beaiing  pulse   There  is  besides  a  knowledge 

of  the  working  of  a  strong  man's  brain  and  heart,  an  insight  into  a  strong  man's 
character,  which  make  Mr.  White  stand  out  from  the  rank  and  file  of  contemporary 
writers  as  a  man  who  sees  deep  and  sees  clear." — C.  K.  S.,  in  the  Sketch. 

THE  BATTLE-GROUND. 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW,  Author  of  "The  Voice  of  the  People." 

MARTA. 

Hy   PAUL  GWYNNE. 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
(New  Illustrated  Edition  in  Constable's  Six-Shilling  Series.) 

THE 

NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

POCKET  EDITION  now  complete  in  15  volumes. 
Price  -2?,.  6d.  net  each,  cloth  :  or  3s.  td.  net,  full  limp  leather. 

CRICKET   FORM   AT   A  GLANCE. 

By  HOME  GORDON  (Surrey  C.C.C.) 
With  an  Introduction  by  LORD  HAWKE.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  By  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  book  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
game  of  cnAei."— Sporting  Life. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 
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POPULARJM^OVELS. 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

ELEANOR.    Fifth  Impression,   With  Illustrations 

by  Albert  Sterner. 
London  Quarterly  Revieiv. — "  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character  Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us  a 

book  that  finds  its  way  to  one's  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this." 

HELBEGK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Sixth  Edition. 

Thnes.  —  '*  A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  best  work. 
 The  story  is  a  story  ot  a  great  passion  worthily  told.  ' 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Standard.  — Kn  exceedingly  able  book.    We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it.  It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit." 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.    Fourth  Impression. 

Sj>cciator. — "  Genuinely  exciting  up  to  the  last  page." 

THE    CASTLE    INN.     With    a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — "  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity  The  open- 
ing scene  is  of  the  essence  of  romance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas, .....In  brief,  author 
and  readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  '  This  is 
what  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.'  " 

BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE.    Third  Impression. 

Atheni^uin. — "  A  good  story,  told  in  the  author's  best  manner  We  have  no- 
thing but  praise  for  the  skilfully  Interwoven  plot  and  the  artistic  development  of 
character.  '  The  Velvet  Glove  '  is  among  the  author's  best  novels,  and  will  add 
to  his  reputation." 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST. 


With  Illustrations. 


Fifth  Impkession. 

Morning  Post. — "A  really  admirable  novel  The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it." 

RODEN'S  CORNER.    Third  Edition. 

Punch. — *'  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new." 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.    Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — *' Mr.  Merrlman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour." 

THE   GREY  LADY.    New  Edition.    With  12 

Full-page  Illustrations. 
Globe.  —  "A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout." 

THE  SOWERS.    Twenty-second  Edition. 

Graphic.  — "  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page 
has  been  turned." 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KOROSKO.  With 

40  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Speaker. — "It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  ]\Ir.  Conan  Doyle's  '  Tragedy  of  the  Koroslco,'  ' 

UNCLE  BERN  AC.    With  12  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions.    Second  Edition. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "  '  Uncle   Bernac '   is   for  a  truth   Dr.    Doyle's  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before 
anything  he  has  written.    The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.    It  reaches  every- 
where a  high  literaiy  level." 

THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales  of  War 

U    and  Sport."  With  a  Frontispiece. 

y/w^-j.  — " 'i  hese  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature." 


By  F.  ANSTEY. 


THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.    Third  Impression, 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think, 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  '  Vice  Versa."  " 


By 


With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 


S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

THE   SILVER    SKULL.     With    12  Full-page 

Illustrations.    Second  Impression. 
British  IKtv/t'/y.  — "  A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts." 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Sj-.cond  l.M  1'KI-:ssion. 
Daily  Telegraph, —    A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure." 

THE  BLACK   DOUGLAS.    With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.    Third  Imi'Ression. 
Spealccr.  — "  A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion." 

THE  RED  AXE 

TMfHI)  iMI'Kl-.SStON. 

Wcchly  .Sun.  —  **  .\  powerful  story,  which  lie  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style." 

CLEG    KELLY,   ARAB   OF   THE  CITY. 

'I'fiikd  I.MPKKSSroN. 

.Sficcl/ilor.  —  "  The  siory  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  fnll  of  sympathy,  froin  the  first  p.tge  to  the  last." 

By  MRS.  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A  MARCHIONESS. 

Skconi)   I M  1'K1CSSI0.\. 

.Scotsman.—'^  Mrs.  liurnctt's  imagination  and  literary  faculty  retain  the  freshness 
that  long  ago  delighted  tlie  public  A  fine,  brisk,  humorous,  and  healthy  story.  ' 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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W.    M.  VOYNICH 


ANNOUNCES 


AN    EXHIBITION  OF 

157  Unknown  &  Lost  Books 

(15TH-17TH  Centuries) 
At   1    SOHO    SQUARE,  LONDON. 

OPEN  DAILY  between  10  and  6,  until  JULY  20. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  (with  26  Plates),  2s.  6d. 


Just  Published.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  NATURALIST 

ON  THE  THAMES. 

By  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

With  Thirty-eight  Illustrations. 

"  A  delightful  volume  for  anyone  who  cares  to  read  about  Nature,  natura 
history,  and  sport." — Spectator. 

"The  *  Naturalist  on  the  Thames'  has  more  of  abiding  charm  and  of  permanen 
value  th.-in  any  of  the  volumes  by  the  same  author  which  have  appeared  before 
albeit  all  of  them  are  deservedly  popular." — Country  Life. 

"  That  charming  book  '  The  Naturalist  on  the  Thames.'  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


LIFE   AT   THE  ZOO.    Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 6s. 

WILD  ENGLAND   OF  TO-DAY. 

Third  Edition.  6s. 

NIGHTS  WITH  AN 


ANIMALS  at  WORK  and  PLAY 

Second  Edition.  6s, 
ANIMALS    OF   TO-DAY;  the!) 
Life  and  Conversation.  6s. 
OLD  GUNNER.  6s. 


London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Nozv  Ready.,  price  5S.  net^  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOUTH  AFRIC/li 
IN  THE  CENTURY. 

Bv  GEORGE  McCALL  THEAL,   D.Lit.,  LL.D. 


"  Written  by  the  greatest  living  authority  on  South  African  history,  it  would  bi 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  readable  or  more  accurate  account  of  events  in  thesi 
colonies." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  In  forty-two  compact,  clearly- written  chapters,  the  author  contrives  to  say  al 
that  general  readers  will  care  to  know  about  the  general  progress  of  the  Cape,  Natal 
the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Rhodesia  during  the  last  century." 

Daily  News. 

"  A  clear,  valuable,  and  attractive  rendering  of  a  complicated  story  by  one  whc 
has  all  its  details  at  his  finge  r-ends." — Daily  Express. 

"  We  regard  Dr.  Theal  s  work  as  a  valuable  and  important  contribution  to  genera: 
modern  \\\ilo-!y." —Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  Every  phase  of  development,  every  incident  of  political,  social,  or  economic  im 
portanceis  duly  and  adequately  recorded,  and  the  final  result  is  a  book  of  singula) 
interest  and  undoubted  value."— 67<w,^f  a'  Herald. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  A.  MURRAY  SMITH. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY. 
With  25  Full -page  Illustrations  and  5  Plans.    Large  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ROLL-CALL  OF 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEYJ 

By  Mrs.  A.  MURRAY  S&IITH  (E.  T.  BRADLEY),  Author  of 
"  Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey,"'  &c. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  1,5  Waterloo  Phcc,  S.W. 

The  \'.M.IJAI!LK  Ln!RAR\'  of  the  l.ito  DUKK  OK  CLEVELAND,  being  a 
portion  of  the  HEIRLOOMS  at  BATTLE  ABIIEV,  SUSSEX. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  byALICTlON,  at  their  House,  No.  1.3  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONI)A\',  June  16,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  valu.ible  LIHKARV  of  His  Grace  the  late  DUKE  OF  CLEVELAND,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Heirlooms  at  liattle  Abbey,  Sussex,  comprising  works  on  the 
French  Revolution  of  17B9,  liurnct's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  Extr.T  Illustrated, 
'  French  Illustrated  ISooUs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  a  uniiiue  copy  oi 
Les  Metamorphoses  d'Ovide,  par  I'Abbii  lianier,  with  pl.ites  in  varioijs  states, 
including  the  etchings,  Coverclale's  I'ible,  1550,  English  Topography,  including 
Dall.away's  Sussex,  Kyton's  Shropshire,  Kuck's  Views,  Sc.,  Works  on  N.itural 
History,  liotany,  and  other  Scientific  Literature,  rare  Tracts  and  Pamphlets,  Early 
Printed  Hooks,  Engravings  and  liooks  of  Prints,  Numismatic  Woiks,  Serial  Pub- 
lications, History,  liiography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  maybe  had  of  Mr.  Joseph  Slower,  Estate  Agent, 
43  Cliancery  Lane  :  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Messrs.  Sothcby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge. 
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6d.  net. 


6d.  net. 


THE  TIGER. 

idited  by  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 


^0.  3  of  THE  TIGER  contains  the  following  Articles  :— 
"On  Strange  Bedfellows." 

"On   a  Forthcoming    Publication"'    ("The  Unspeakable 

Scot "). 
"  On  Paint  Rags,"  and 
"  On  Certain  Music." 

Also  two  pleasant  Poems,  and  a  Note  or  so. 


,ondon  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  48  Leicester  Square. 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

i.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


.utograph  Collecting  :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 
Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  cohecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
7s.  icd. 

iee.  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  "Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertili'ation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d. ,  by  post  7s.  rod. 

(riti&h   Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.    By  W.  J. 
LOCAS,  B.A.    Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
5  [uisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
c.oth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  ^2s. 

lutterflies.  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

lactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

various  Cactuses  erown  in  this  country  ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  .\3sistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

ihurches,  Old  English :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

lOins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Gri'EDER,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net,  by  post  los.  icd. 

lookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  nnd  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  G.\krett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  Ii.  demy 
4to  half  n.orocco,  cushion  edges,  2  vols,  price  ^^3  3s.  ;  4  vols.  ^3  13s.  6d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
F.ditinn.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  i^s.  sd. 

rardening,  the  Book  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

v  eil-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  VV.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas.  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Dkurv  (.\uthor  of  "Home  Gardening,"  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  Sic).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  i6s.  gd. 

rardening.  Dictionary  of.    A   Practical  Encyclopcedia  ot 

Horticulture  for  .A.mateursand  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3, r 50  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  5  vols,  large  post  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  ^4,  by  post 

rivarium,  The.  Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 
Snakes,  Lizards,  .-ind  other  Repti'es,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  .Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

Vhist,  Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

/Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist  "  and 
"Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Whist,  Solo :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear 
Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J. 
MELRrjSE.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd. ,  by  post  3s.  lod  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  5s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 

Vhist,  Scientific:   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  Reader 

l/«ing  taught  by  A" rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  I'-y  C.  J.  Mei.rose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by 
post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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A  Good  Dictionary  is  a  Reference 
Library  in  Itself. 


A  new  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  leading  English  Dictionary 
on  the  easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  has 
long  held  the  first  place,  and  the  latest 
edition  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 


The 

Imperial 
Dictionary. 


Edited  by 

Dr.  ANNANDALE. 


It  is  the  best  and  most  authoritative,  there- 
fore the  cheapest  complete  Dictionary  on  the 

market. 
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references. 
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ESTATE,  FINANCE  AND  MINES. 

Encouraging  Statement. 


rHE  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Estate,  Finance  and  Mines  Corporation,  Limltetl,  was  held 
Wednesday  at  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
A.  O.  Bain  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  T.  Ware)  having  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman  said  as  each  succeeding  year  went  on  he  found  it  more 
>y  and  more  pleasant  to  address  them  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  he 
d  a  better  condition  of  affairs  to  refer  to.  He  thought  the  surrender 
the  Boers  would  have  the  effect  of  facilitating  transport  arrangements, 
bringing  a   large   amount  of  capital   into   South    Africa,   and  pariicularly 

0  the  Transvaal,  and  of  biinging  there  a  large  population,  all  of  which  was  of 
;at  interest  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  very  large  holdings  of  real  estate  in 
;  Transvaal.  Turning  to  the  report,  he  said  that  the  enhancement  in  the  value 
land  in  Johannesburg  had  taken  place  somewhat  earlier  ihan  was  anticipated, 
the  near  future  they  might  expect  to  g^'t  at  least  ;^i^20,ooo  a  year  from  the  rentals 
their  properties  in  Johannesburg.  This  would  represent  about  3  per  cent,  on  the 
>ital.  Turning  to  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  there  was  W.  P.  Pf^wn, 
nited.  At  the  last  meeting  he  told  them  that  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  the  managing 
ector  at  that  time,  had  estimated  there  would  be  a  loss  of  ^6,000  owing  to  the 
>ds  commandeered  by  the  Boers  and  looted  by  the  Boers  and  British  alike.  It 
s  very  difficult  to  state  how  much  of  this  can  be  recovered,  as  it  was  not  known 

.  exactly  what  claims  the  British  Government  was  going  to  recognise.  In  regard 
the  business  of  W.  P.  Brown,  there  was  a  very  considerable  improvement 
it.  In  regard  to  the  Napier  and  Weir  Company,  he  had  only  to  say  there 
s  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  value  of  land  in  Rhodesia.  They 
re  also  getting  higher  prices  for  their  properties,  higher  rates  from  their  hut  tax, 

1  they  have  reduced  expenses.  With  regard  to  the  Bulawayo  Estate  and  Trust 
mpany,  in  which  they  held  one-third  share  of  the  Company,  this  corporation, 
ether  with  two  or  three  other  financial  houses  in  London,  had  provided  them 
h  sufficient  working  capital  for  them  to  continue  th#development  of  their  estate, 
ey  hold  a  large  aumber  of  town  properties  in  Bulawayo,  together  with  farms, 
1  all  these  estates  are  increasing  in  value.  Their  rentals  have  also  increased,  and 
:y  are  receiving  a  larger  amount  from  the  hut  tax  than  thty  have  ever  done  before, 
ey  have  also  put  under  treatment  a  larger  area  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  native 
ss.  This  year  they  have  sold  £2  worth  of  what  they  call  native  grass,  and 
;  has  resulted  in  a  profit  to  that  Company  of  about  ^1,500.  As  to  their 
ling  interests  and  shares  in  South  Africa,  under  that  head  their  largest  profit 
1  be  shown.  Their  mining  interests  were  of  very  much  greater  value  than  they 
3ear  in  the  accounts.  In  fact  they  are  equal  to  half  of  their  capital,  so  that  the 
lannesburg  properties  and  their  mining  interests  are  sufficient,  without  the  other 
ns  of  their  assets,  to  make  up  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  Company.  Their 
ling  interests,  which  stand  at  ;^62,ooo  in  the  books,  are  really  of  the  value  of 
;r  ;£3co,ooo.  He  then  referred  to  certain  subsidiary  companies  at  some  length 
I  reminded  them  that  last  year  he  assured  them  there  would  be  slight 
rease  in  the  working  expenses  of  the  corporation,  in  consequence  ot  the 
iitiona!  business  which  was  being  done.  That  warning  was  unnecessary; 
cead  of  there  being  an  increase  there  was  a  slight  decrease — not  very  much,  but 
I  it  was  a  decrease — notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  have  a 
;er  staff  in  consequence  of  the  additional  work  which   had  to  be  done  at 

other  end — the  increased  rentals,  the  collection  of  rentals  and  the  larger  staff, 
onomies  in  other  directions  had  kept  the  costs  down.  Last  year  the  upkeep  of 
ms  and  property  amounted  to  ^6125  ;  this  year  it  was  only  £42.  Last  year  rent 
ounted  to  £tf$t6  ;  this  year  it  was  only  ;^929.  Directors  fees  last  year  were 
,641  ;  this  year  they  were  only  ;^i,'oo.  Salaries  and  wages  last  year  were 
,786  ;  this  year  they  were  ;^5,4':o.  The  general  expenses  last  year  were  £7^5-23, 
I  during  the  year  under  consideration  they  were  ^^,877.  In  concluding,  he 
nked  a  good  many  cf  the  shareholders  Iwho  had  been  kind  enough  to  write  to 
directors  to  express  their  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  He  wi-hed  also  to 
nk  his  colleagues  on  the  board  for  their  able  suppoit  during  trying  times,  and 
St  not  forget  to  mention  his  colleague,  the  managing  director  in  South  Africa 
r.  Somerset).  He  moved  "That  the  directors' report,  together  with  the  profit 
i  less  account  now  la'd  upon  the  table,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  report  of  the 
liters  to  the  shareholders  has  been  read,  be  received  and  adopted." 
Ir.  A.  Derouet  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  motion  was  then  unanimously 
eed  to. 

"he  proceedings  then  terminated. 


DROWN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER,  1901. 


Dr.  £ 
Capital  Account — 

300,000  Shares  £i  each  . . 
Share  Premium  Account — 

As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  December,  tSgS  . 
Rand  Mines,  Limited — 

Advances   ..       ..       ..  65,000 

De  Nationals  Rank,  Ford*burg — 

Manager's  Account — Overdraft  ;^i,32i    6  5 
De  Nationale  Bank,  Johannr sburg— 

Head  Office  Accoui.t— Oveidraft     445  17  o 


£  s. 

300,000  o 

499,723  JO 


Unclaimed  Dividend  Account — 
For  unpresentcd  Dividen  d  War- 
rant, Dividend  No.  2 
For    unpresen  ed    Hearer  Share 
Warrant     Coupons,  Dividend 
No.  2  

Sundry  Creditors— 

On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c. 

I  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited — 
35,846  Working  Capital  Shares  at 
£2  per  share — 9s.  3d.  unpaid    . . 
Balance  — 

Ualance  of  Appropriation  Account 
u  nappropriated  


2,267    3  S 


6  =; 


10  16 
12,422  5 


79,700    s  10 


;Ci,oS7,i98  10  2 


Cr. 

By  Claim  Property — 

i8s'7ot    Claims    bought  for 
200,000  shares  of  £1 
eacli  . . 
Cash 

i85'7oi  Claims  cost  .. 
iS*93o  Claims  sold  .. 

ifg'-jyi  Claims  . . 

,,  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited — 

108,384  Shares  o!  £t  each 
,,  Mine  Development  at  cost — 

No  I.  Shaft,  Vertical  .. 

No.  II.  Shaft,  Vertical.. 

Development 

,,  Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost 

Buildings  at  cost  .. 
,,  Reservoirs  at  cost  .. 
,,  Tree  Planting  and  Fencing  at  cost 

,,  Stores  and  Materials 

,,  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  .. 

,,  Office  Furniture 

,,  Bearer  Share  Warrants  .. 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  London- 
Dividend  Account 
,,  Cash  at  Mine 


s.   d.  £ 


.s.  d. 


'37    9  6 

200,137  9  6 
17,16s    9  6 


182, 
67 


,969  o  o 
,169  13  3 


39,765    4  9 
53,247  16  10 
294,751    8  II 


387,764  10  6 
335,933  10  II 
66,338    3  o 
6,216  12  II 
903  15  8 


10,341  12  I 
361  10  o 
445  14  S 

65b     O  TO 


4  II  t. 
271  15  10 


797,246  13  o 


Gold  seized  by  Clovernment  of  the 
late  South  African  Republic.. 
Sundry  Debtors 

Working  E.xpenses  in  Suspense — 
(Mining,  Milling,  Cyaniding, 
etc.,  from  23rd  December  to 
31st  December,  iqoi,  carried 
over  to  ne.xt  year,  no  clean-up 
of  gold  having  been  made  for 
the  period). 


H.  A.  READ,  Sfcrelary. 


11,804  '7  4 


276    7  6 


23,98  ? 
2,048 


—  38, 


114  19  3 
698    4  8 


;£l,o87, 


198  TO  .  2' 


G.  ROULIOT,  Acting  Chairman. 
F.  D.  P.  CHAPLIN,  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Accounts,  and  Appropriation  Account,  with  the  Books,  Accounts  and  Vouchers  cf 
the  Company,  and  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet, 
containing  the  particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,, 
and  properly  drawn  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  affairs. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  Accountant, 
J.  N.  WEBB, 
Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1902. 


A  uditors. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period 
from  1st  JANUARY,  1899,  to  closinir  down  of  Mine  in. 
OCTOBER,  1899. 

Dr.  £  A.     £      s.  d.       £      s.  d. . 

To  Mining  Expenses   181,087  13  4 

,,  Milling  Expenses   ..        ..       ..  4°,24o  iS  8 

,,  Cyaniding  Expenses        ..        ..  32,431    6  i 

.,  General  Expenses— Mine  ..  9,098  12  5 

,,  General  Expenses— Head  Office  — 

Salaries   ..       1,100  12  6 

Stationery,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing, Postages,  and  Telegrams 

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees 

Licenses  . . 

Sundry  General  Expenses 


Less  Interest  received  . . 


495  7 

274  ic 

8^9  6 

691  6  ] 

3,421  5 
600  10 


2,820  14 


Credit  Balance  for  the  period  carried  to  Appropriation  Account. 


265,679  5  z 
•    152,569    5  5- 

;C4i8,243  10  6 


By  Gold  Account—  £     s.  d. 

Mill  248,435  15  8 

Cyanide  Works  169,812  14  10 

Note.— This  account  includes  the  value  of  gold 
seized  bv  the  Government  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
(see  Directors'  report). 


Cr. 


418,248  10  6 


£\\i,2\%  10  6 


EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period  from 
closing:  down  of  Mine  in  OCTOBER,  1899,  to  re-com- 
mencement of  Milling  (22nd  DECEMBER,  1901). 


Dr. 

To  Mine  Expenditure—  £      s.  d. 

Uonuses  lo  Employees  on  clos- 
ing down  of  Mine  and 
Retention  Pay  to  Staff  dur- 
ing War  Period      _  ..      _..    11,287    S  I 

Policing  and  Caretaking  during 

War  Peiiod  4,887  iS  9 

Pumping  and  Winding  in  con- 
nection with  handling  Mine 
Water   ..        ..  . .    20,084  '9  - 

Repiirs  and  Penewals  to  Ma- 
chinery and  Plant,  Buildings, 
U  nderground  VVorkines,  etc.     12,203    1  2 

Replacing  Native  Labour 
Force    ..  ...        1,244  10  o 

Cost  of  "Mine  Guard"  and 

Defence  Works        ..       ..      2,13913  o 

Developing  and  Sloping 
Account         . .       .  •       .  ■        287    3  6 

General  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Stationery,  etc., 
Hospital,  Fire  Insurance, 
Employees'  Insurance,  etc. .      9,603  19  2 


s.  d^. 


61.738  IS  10 
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Dr. 


£     s.  d. 

3.266   7  5 


To  Head  Office  Expenditure — 
Salaries    . .     _  . . 
Stationery,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing, Postages  and  Telegrams        500    3  2 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  308  15  8 

Licenses  ..  ..      2,561  13  i 

Interest    ..        ..        ..        ..      4,250  16  i 

Sundry  General  Expenses    . .       1,878    3  7 


Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 

Stores    and    Materials  com- 
mandeered, etc.        ..        ..  1,390 
Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  com- 
mandeered, etc.  323 


12,765  19  o 


-  76,217  16  7 
£^6,2^^  16  7 


Ce. 


By  Debit  Balance  for   the   period,  carried  to  Appropriation 

Account  £i(),2ij  16  7 

Note. — This  account  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
gold  taken  from  the  property  by  the  Government  of 
the  late  South  African  Republic  during  the  above 
period  (see  Directors'  Report). 


Dr. 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


£i3S 


75,000    o  o 


To  Government  (S.A.R.)  Taxes  Account — 

5  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profit  for  month  of  December,  1898 
Dividend  Account — 
Interim  Dividend,  No.  2,  of  25  per  cent.,  declared  Bth  June, 

1899  •■        ■■  .   

Balance  of  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account  for  the  period 

October,  1899,  to  i2nd  December,  1901  .. 
Balance  unappropriated  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 

^343,248  ig  2 

Cr. 

By  Balance  unappropriated  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  3 est  December, 

1898       ..        ..  ^     ;^i8o,289  13  6 

Profit  on  5,000  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited,  Shares  sold..  10,390  o  3 
Balance  of  Woiking  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account,  from 

ist  January,  1899,  to  October,  1899       ..       ..                ..  152,569    5  5 


.^343>248  19  2 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


G.  ROULIOT,  Acting-  Chairman. 
F.  D.  P.  CHAPLIN,  Director. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  Accountant,  )  . 

J.  N.  WEBB,  '\A71dtiors. 


Johannesburg,  26th  March,  1902. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Share- 
holders, held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Exploration  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  the 
i6th  April,  1902,  Mr.  G.  Rouliot  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts,  said  : 
Gentlemen, — We  are  submitting  for  your  approval  to-day  a  Report,  with  duly  certi- 
fied Accounts,  setting  forth  the  position  of  your  Company  at  the  end  of  1901,  which 
supplements  the  interim  reports  which  have  been  issued  to  you  from  time  to  time 
during  the  period  of  suspense.  They,  therefore,  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
are  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  one  extending  from  the  beginning  of  1899  to 
the  time  of  the  closing  down  of  our  mine,  in  October,  and  showing  a  working  profit 
of;^i52,57o.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  period  of  inactivity  which  extended 
from  October,  1899,  to  the  last  few  days  of  December,  1901,  and  shows  that 
during  that  time  cash  losses  amounting  to  ^^76,217  were  sustained,  including  losses 
incurred  owing  to  commandeering  of  stores,  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
caretaking.  pumping  and  maintenance  of  the  mine  and  plant,  cost  of  Mines  Police 
and  Mine  Guard — full  details  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Accounts  now  before 
you— but  not  taking  into  account  the  gold  seized  by  the  Boer  Government  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (amounting  to  £23,985)  or  the  value  of  the  gold  which 
they  scraped  from  the  mill  plates  and  cleaned  up  from  the  cyanide  works 
(amounting  to  £^.006).  Permission  to  resume  milling  was  received  at  the  end 
of  December  last,  and  stamps  were  dropped  at  the  appointed  date,  although  we 
had  not  then  obtained  the  number  of  boys  that  were  to  be  allotted  to  us. 
The  cost  incurred  through  the  re-staiting  of  milling  operations  will  be  charged 
to  the  working  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  the  gold  produced  during 
that  same  period,  but  only  recovered  in  1902,  being  at  the  same  time 
taken  into  account.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  re-starting  of  the 
mill  the  first  returns  were  very  poor  ;  but  this  has  been  gradually  rectified,  and 
during  the  last  three  months  we  have  been  running  an  average  of  about  56 
stamps,  which  crushed  25,554  tons,  yielding  7  dwts.  fine,  at  a  cost  of  25s.  2d.  per 
ton,  showing  a  profit  of  ;^5,540.  Our  mine  is  now  in  very  good  order,  and  as  soon  as 
further  permission  to  increase  the  number  of  stamps  at  work  is  received  our  results 
will  improve  greatly.  The  General  Manager  now  estimates  the  ore  reserves  at 
771,425  tons,  being  182,780  tons  in  excess  of  that  reported  at  the  end  of  1898. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  further  development  has  shown  that  por- 
tions of  the  mine,  which  were  not  included  in  the  past  on  account  of  their 
supposed  broken  and  disturbed  condition,  will  in  future  yield  a  certain  amount  of 
ore,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  practice  has  shown  that  the  stoping  width 
of  the  South  Reef  is  greater  than  was  formerly  calculated  ;  and  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  mine  I  can  sa'ely  say  that  this  estimate  appears  to  me 
extremely  conservative.  As  you  are  aware,  this  mine  has  been  in  the  past  some- 
what of  a  disappointment,  the  returns  not  having  come  up  to  our  expectations  ; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  later  developments  show  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  the  ore  bodies  exposed,  and  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  I 
am  confident  that  a  recovery  of  10  dwts.  fine  gold  per  ton  can  at  least  be  expected. 
Now,  as  to  our  financial  ji  isidon.  l!y  reference  to  the  previous  accounts  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  1898  we  were  left  with  cash  and  ca^h  assets  amounting  to 
£i,-2oo  ;  the  profits  earned  in  189;  amounted  to  /,i52,57o  ;  during  that  same  period 
5,000  Robinson  Central  Deep  Shares  were  sold  for /,i3,49o  to  meet  some  of  our 
Capital  Expenditure  ;  the  total  of  these  sums  amounted  to  .£171,250. 
Out  of  this  we  paid  dividend  No.  2  of  25  per  cent.,  which  absorbed 
^7S,ooo  ;  we  spent  on  Capital  Account  ;Cto,5,-io  ;  £izs  were  paid  to  the 
late  Government  for  1898  taxes  ;  and  sunQry  calls  vyere  made  by  the 
Robinson  Central  Deep  Company,  on  account  of  the  unpaid  Working  Capital, 
which  amounted  to  ^^34,950.  These  payments  totalled  ^121,315,  so  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  cash  and  ca.sh  assets  of  the  Com])ai]y  were  only  ;£49.935i  of 
which  ^2^,985  represented  gold  seized  by  the  late  Government,  an  action  for.  the  re- 
covery of  which  is  now  proceeding  before  the  English  Courts.  Durint;  the  war  period, 
as  I  have  shown  you,  our  cash  losses  amounted  to  ^76,  / 18  ;  in  addition  to  this,  an  ex- 
penditure of  ^2,402  w.is  made  on  Capital  Account,  and  further  calls  made  by  the 
Robinson  Central  Deep  Company  on  account  of  luipaid  working  capital  absorbed 
Zii,2oi  J7S.  6d.  ;  this  expenditure,  with  a  further  item  of  Zi,7oo  to  cover  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  few  days'  milling  in  December,  reached  a  total  of 1,520. 
This  reduced  the  credit  balance  wfiich  the  Company  had  in  hand  at  the  out- 
break of  war  to  a  del)it  b.-tlance  of  £ni,'y'i^  :  but  this  figure  hardly  reflects  our 
true  cash  positioir  at  the  end  of  last  year,  as  the  seized  gold  still  figures 
as  a  cash  as.set,  aid  other  casli  assets,  .such  as  stores,  material,  &c., 
are   not  available.    An  analysis  of  the  balance  shust  before  you  will  show 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Company's  actual  liabilities  amounted  to 
X^79,7oo,  exclusive  of  calls  yet  to  be  paid  on  the  Robinson  Central  Deep  shares. 
Considering  the  time  that  it  would  take  for  the  Company  to  liquidate  these 
liabilities  and  the  charges  incurred  through  payment  of  interest,  your  Directors 
have  studied  means  to  place  the  Company  out  of  debt,  and  since  the  beginnijig  of 
the  year  they  have  sold  20.000  Robinson  Central  Deep  shares,  which  realised 
/^88,t62.  This  amount,  together  with  the  cash  profit  realised  since  the  resumption 
of  milling,  has  enabled  us  to  discharge  all  our  liabilities,  and  leaves  us  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  some  ,£12,000.  Our  only  liabilities  now  are  the  unpaid 
calls  on  the  Robinson  Central  Deep  working  capital  shares,  which  amount 
to-day  to  roughly  ^15,000,  and  also  our  i-hare  of  the  rolliirg  stock  recently 
imported  for  use  in  connection  with  the  railway  sidmg  now  being  constructed, 
Pi;acticaIIy,  therefore,  the  Company  is  free  from  debt,  and  all  future  profits 
will  become  available  for  distribution.  We  still  retain  88,384  shares  in  the  Kobinson 
Central  Deep,  Limited,  from  which  we  can  ultimately  expect  to  derive  a  handsome 
profit.  With  regard  to  the  Appropriation  Account,  it  will  be  sc^n  that  there  exists 
a  credit  balance  of  ;£i9i,i95  which  is  unappropriated.  This  figure  is  somewhat 
misleading,  although  it  is  fully  explained  in  the  Directors'  Report  :  it  is  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  the  profits  has  been  expended  on  Capital  Account  and  has 
not  been  written  off  the  Appropriation  Account.  I  should  propose  to  transfer  the 
amount  which  has  been  expended  out  of  profits  on  Capital  Account,  over  and  above 
the  Working  Capital  provided,  from  the  -Appropriation  Account  and  to  show  the 
same  in  the  future  Balance  Sheets  under  the  head  of  "  Profits  re-invested  in  the 
undertaking,"  and  similarly  to  deal  with  each  year's  Capital  Expenditure — in  this 
way  reducing  the  balance  shown  in  future  Appropriation  Accounts  to  the  amount 
represented  by  cash  and  cash  assets.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think 
we  may  say  that  the  position  of  the  Company  is  a  favourable  one,  and  that  the 
prospects  indicate  that  we  shall  in  future  more  nearly  realise  our  first  anticipations. 
The  Management  is  now  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Price,  whose  record  at  the 
Geldenhuis  Deep  is  a  guarantee  of  the  good  work  he  will  do  in  this  mine.  1  am 
very  pleased  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the  very  efficient  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Price  and  his  Staff  have  fulfilled  their  duti:s  during  the  trying  period 
recently  experienced. 

Directors. — The  retiring  Directors,  Messrs.  F.  Eckstein  and  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick, 
were  re. elected  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  and  J.  N.  Webb  were  elected  •' 
Auditors  of  the  Company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ROSE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  3lSt  DECEMBER,  1901. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

425,000  Shares  of  ;£i  each 
Share  Premium  Account- 
Premiums  on  Shares  issued,  as  per  Balance 
Sheet,  31st  December,  1898  .. 
De  Nationale  Bank,  Germiston  — 

Manager's  Account,  Overdraft  ., 
Unclaimed  Dividends  Account — 
For  unpresented  Dividend  Warrants, 

Dividends  I.  and  II  ;£io2    5  4 

For    unpresented     Bearer  Share 
Warrant  Coupons,  Dividend  II...    z    8  o 

Rand  Mines,  Ltd. — 

Advances 
Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c  

Balance — 

Balance  of  Appropriation  Account  unappro- 
priated 


£ 


1,875  ir  II 


104  13  4 

;.3oo  o  o 
;,8S6    8  3 


s.  d. 


360,510 


24,166  6 


131,402    5  7 


;£94r,079    4  I 


Cr. 

By  Claim  Property —  £ 
78i'2i8S  Claims  bought  for  230,000  Shares  of 
£1  eacn  230,000 


s.  d. 


Cash 


3>734  14  I 


233,734  14  I 


Mine  Development  at  cost 

No.  I.  Shaft,  Vertical  ..  ^£34,296  4  7 
No.  II.  >haft,  Vertical    ..  22,545  13  o 

Development         ..        ••         242,037   o  8 

  298,878  19 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost    267,759  i 

Buildings  at  cost    87,409  6 

Reservo.rs  at  cost     ..        ..        .,       ..        ..  4>°78  3 

Stores  and  Materials — 

In  Stock   ;£ro,9o7  11  5 

In  Transit  240  18  o 

;£ii,i48  9  5 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  . .       ..         251  o  o 

Office  Furniture    ..   358  o  o 

Bearer  Share  Warrants   . .       .  •         663  2  o 


658,125  10 


De   Nationale  Bank,  Dividend 

accounts  . .        . .         . .        . .         102    5  4 

De  Nationale  Bank,  Johannes- 
burg   37S  17  S 

Cash  at  Mine    28  13  6 

Gold  seized  by  Government  of 
the  late  .South  Afiicaii  Re- 
public 

Sundry  Debtors  

Working  Pjxpenses  in  Suspense — 
(Mining,  Milling,  Cyaniding, 
&c.,  from  16th  December  to 
31st  December,  1931,  carried 
over  to  next  year,  no  clean 
up  of  gold  having  been  made 
for  the  period). 


H.  A.  READ,  Secrelaiy 


12,420  II  5 


5C9  16 


j.so    9  6 


44i4'9  7 
4,799  12 


.£941,079    4  I 


G.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 
F.  IX  P.  CHrtPLlN,  Director. 
We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Accounts,  and  Appropriation  Account  with  the  Hooks,  Accounts  and  Vouchers  of 
the  Company,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet, 
containing  ttie  particulars  required  by  the  Anicles  of  .\ssociation  of  the  Company, 
and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  10  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  affairs. 

HOWARD  PIM,  Chartered  Accountant,  i  A,,H:.,>r< 

C.  L.  ANDERS.SON,  Incorporat«d  Accountant, 

JchwiflMburg,  ?'th  March  1902. 


4  June,  1902 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ilKINC  EXPENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period 

from  1st  JANUARY,  1899,  to  Closing  down  of  Mine  In 

OCTOBER,  1899. 

Dk.  ^      s.  <i.       £j      s.  tl. 

Mining  Expenses   ..      192,473  10  2 

Milling  Expenses  ..                ..  ..        43iOi8  11  2 

Cyaniding  Expense*       ..  ..        ..       391841    2  11 

General  Expenses — Mine         . .  . .       . .        10,592  10  4 

General  Expenses — Head  Office- 
Salaries    ..        ..                 ..  1,140   o  o 

Stationery,    Pfinting,  A^^ver- 
tising.    Postages  and  Tele- 
grams  . .       . .       . .       . .  627    6  5 

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  1,176  10  6 

Licenses  ..       ..        ..        ..  612    8  8 

Sundrj-  General  Expenses    . .  990   6  7 

4,546  12  2 

Less  interest  received    ..       ..       1,829  '3  3 

  2,716  18  II 

 288,642  13  6 

Credit  Balance  for  the  period, 
carried  to  Appropriation  Ac- 
count   248,061  10  3 

;^536,704    3  9 


Jold  Account — 

Mill  

Cj-anide  Works 

■E. — This  account  includes  the  valne  of  gold 
seized  by  the  Government  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic  before  the  outbreak  of  war  (see 
Directors'  Report). 


C      s.  d. 

313,639  9  6 
223,064  14  3 


s.  d. 


536,704    3  9 


^^536, 704    3  9 


ENDITURE  and  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  period  from 
closing:  down  of  Mine  in  OCTOBER,  1899,  to  RECOM- 
MENCEMENT OF  MILLING  (16th  DECEMBER,  1901). 


s.  d. 


Dr.  £ 
iline  Expenditure — 

Bonuses  to  Employes  on 
clfsing  down  of  Mine,  and 
Retention  Pay  to  Staff 
during  War  Period  ..       ..        9,312    9  7 

Policing  and  Carctaking  dur- 
ing War  Period       . .  2,r34  10  3 

Pumping  and  Winding  in  con- 
nection with  handling  Mine 
Water  21,225    5  6 

Repairs  and  Renewals  to 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Build- 
ings, Underground  Work- 
ings, etc  10,622  18  =; 

Replacing  Native  Labour 
Force  . . 

•Cost  of  Mine  Guard  and  De- 
fence Works  . . 

Development  and  Stoping  Ac- 
count .. 

General  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  .stationery,  etc.. 
Hospital,  Fire  Insurance, 
Employes'   Insurance,  etc. 

Head  Office  Expenditure — 


Stationery.  Printing,  Adver- 
tising. Postages  and  'Telegrams 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees 
Licenses  . . 

Sundry  General  Expenses    . . 

Less  Interest  received 

Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 
Stores    and    Materials  com- 
mandeered, &c. 
Live  Stock  and  V'ehicles  com- 
mandeered, &c. 
Cash  at  Mine  commandeered, 


?orged  Transfer  Loss  Account 


1,302 

6 

6 

1,564 

2 

II 

8,618 

0 

3 

10,147 

1 

7 

12 

620 

17 

7 

t8o 

12 

2 

1,819 

9 

10 

2,345 

6 

3 

8,820 

18 

3 

224 

13 

5 

15,539 

9 

11 

233 

15 

0 

13 

3 

6 

64,926  15  o 


1,596  4  10 


 89,309    8  3 

913    5  9 


Net  value  of  Gold  recovered  at  the  Mine  on 
British  Occupation,  after  deducting  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  connection  with  such  re- 
covery  ,3        ,8  , 

Set  value  of  Company's  proportion  of  Gold  re- 
covered from  Robinson  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany's Refineiy   3,565  17  4 

)ebit  Balance  for  the  period  carried  to  Appro- 
priation Account  . . 
Note.— This  account  does  not  include  the 
value  of  he  gold  taken  from  the  property 
by  the  Governmeni  of  the  late  South 
.African  Republic  during  the  above  period 
(see  Directors'  Report), 


;^90,222  14  O 


S.  d. 


17,472  IS  7 
72.749  18  5 


;(^90,222   14  O 


APPROPRIATION  ^  ACCOUNT. 

iovernment  (S..\.R.)  Taxes  Account— 
5  percent.  Tax  on  Profit  from  Claims  worked  for  Month  of 

December,  >8)8   „ 

dividend  Account-  ^''"^^  ° 

Interim  Dividend  No.  2,  of  40  per  cent.,  declared  8tb  June, 

11^99  ..       ..        ..  170,000    o  o 

,alance  of  Expenditure  and  Revenue  ^Vccount,  October,  1899, 

to  i6th  December,  1901   72  749  18  5 

i^slance,  una^propiiated,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet,     ..       ..      i3i,'402   5  7 

/;.375,290  18  o 


Cii. 

By  Balance,  unappropriated,  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  December, 

1898      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    ;Ci 27,229    7  9 

Balance  of  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account,  from 

1st  January,  1899,  to  closing  down  of  Mine  in  October,  1899   248,061  10  3 

^375,290  18  o 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


G.  ROULIOT,  Chairman. 
F.  D.  ]'.  CHAPLIN,  Director. 

HOWARD  PIM,  Chartered  Account.-mt,  I. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON,  Incorporated  Accountant,  /  ^"""O"- 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

Report  of  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders, 
held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Exploration  IJuildings,  Johannesburg,  on  the  i6th  April, 
igo2,  Mr.  G.  Rouliot  being  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts,  said  :  Gentle- 
men,—I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  duly  audited  Report  and  Accounts 
showing  the  operations  of  your  Company  during  the  past  three  years,  and  stating 
clearly  the  position  of  the  Rose  Deep,  Limited,  at  the  3i«t  December,  1901.  Two 
interim  reports  were  issued  since  the  date  of  our  last  .Meeiing,  in  which  we  gave 
you  all  the  information  which  was  at  our  disposal.  The  Report  and  Accounts 
now  submitted  supplement  them,  and  give  you  a  complete  history  of  our  opera- 
tions during  the  time  that  you  could  not  be  called  together  in  General  Meeting. 
As  you  will  see,  these  accounts  have  been  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  one, 
covering  from  the  1st  January  up  to  the  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in  October,  1899, 
showing  that  the  prorttb  earned  during  that  time  amounted  to  Z248.00C.  These 
results  are  about  equivalent  to  those  of  the  previous  year  as  regards  cost,  yield  and 
profit  per  ton.  Owing  to  our  having  been  able  to  run  our  full  complement  of 
200  stamps  during  the  period  of  milling  in  1899,  the  monthly  tonnage  treated 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  5,000  tons,  and  in  consequence  the 
average  monthly  profits  were  higher.  As  to  the  second  period  you  are  aware 
that,  following  upon  the  closing  down  of  the  mine,  it  was  seized  by  the 
Boer  Government  and  worked  fur  their  own  benefic.  No  certified  record  of 
the  results  obtamed  have  been  available,  but.  from  certain  memoranda  found 
at  the  mine  office  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  they  crushed  114,500 
tons  of  ore,  and  obtained  44>ty27  ozs.  of  fine  gold  ;  thanks  to  the  eneri^y  and 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  representative  of  Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  &  Co.,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Carpenter,  a  portion  of  that  gold,  equal  to  4,891  ozs.,  was  recovered  at  the 
time  of  the  British  occupation  of  JohannesDurg,  against  payment  of  wanes  due 
to  the  men  employed  by  the  Boer  Officials  ;  thetefore,  the  value  of  the  gold 
taken  out  of  the  mine  by  the  Boer  Government  is  estimated  at  ^168, coo.  The 
Company  also  leceived  tne  sum  of  ^3,565  as  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  clean-up 
made  at  the  Government  Refinery  erected  on  tne  Robinson  Mine  ;  the  value 
of  the  gold  thus  recovered  has  been  credited  to  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Account  for  the  war  period,  as  a  set-off  against  the  cash  losses  sustained.  These 
losses  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  no  less  than  ^89.300,  not  taking  into  consideration 
any  gold  or  interest.  Tuey  are  made  up  of  the  various  items  contained  in  the  Ac- 
counts, and  which  comprise  the  bonuses  paid  to  employees,  reduced  piy  to  the  staff, 
cost  of  Mine  Guard  an(d  Police,  as  well  as  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the  mine 
clear  of  water,  cleaning  it,  and  repairing  the  machinery.  This  last  item  has  been 
pretty  considerable,  as  the  work  done  by  the  Boers  created  the  impression  that  they 
thought  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  it  on  for  any  long  period,  and  therefore, 
not  caring  about  the  future,  they  allowed  the  machinery  to  run  without  any  proper 
repairs  being  made  ;  some  of  the  best  stopes  were  gouged  out  without  any  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  workmgs  ;  also,  our  new  main  incline  shaft  was  not  looked  after  by 
them,  and  was  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state  and  to  partially  collapse.  All  thess: 
defects  have  now  been  remedied, — our  machinery  is  now  in  perfect  order,  and  our 
mine  is  in  nearly  as  good  a  state  as  when  we  left  it.  I  may  also  state  that  we 
expect  to  recover  a  further  amount  of  a^out  ;^ii,8oo,  in  the  shape  of  gold  now 
in  the  Pretoria  Mint,  which  can  be  traced  as  coming  from  our  mine.  You  will 
notice  in  the  General  Manager's  Report  that  the  ore  reserves  are  estimated  at 
1,400000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  430,003  tons  above  that  given  in  the 
report  of  1898,  notwithstanding  that  the  Boer  Officials  removed  114, coo 
tons  without  doing  any  corresponding  development.  This  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  reserves  are  now  calculated  more  in  keeping  with  the  width 
actually  mintd-  We  have  always  tried  to  be  very  conservative  in  stating 
the  quantity  of  ore  which  we  estimated  as  being  developed,  and  our  pre- 
vious calculations  were  based  on  an  average  stoping  width  of  8  feet,  taken 
throughout  ihe  mine.  The  result  of  our  past  work  has  demonstrated  that  a 
very  much  larger  width  of  reef  can  be  practically  mined,  and  we  have  now  decided 
to  increase  the  basis  of  calculation  to  an  average  of  13  feet,  which  I  must  say  still 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  conservative.  I  regret  that  the  distribution  of  dividends 
should  have  been  interrupted  for  such  a  long  period,  but  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
statement  submitted  to  you  will  show  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  We  com- 
menced the  year  1899  with  cash  and  cash  assets  amounting  to  ^38,380,  the  profits 
earned  up  to  the  time  of  closing  down  reached  ;^24S,oo3,  thus  making  a  total  of 
;^i86,ooo.  Out  of  this  dividend  No.  2  of  40  p-r  cent,  was  declared,  absorbing 
j^ijojooo.  ;£i5,20o  weie  expended  on  Capital  Account,  and^i,i38  were  paid  to  the 
late  Government  on  account  of  189S  taxes.  These  payments  reduced  our  total  of 
cash  and  cash  assets  to  ^Ico,clOo  un  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  which  ^30,140  repre- 
sents the  value  of  gold  seized  by  the  Boer  Government  i-rior  to  tne  declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  which  is  now  being  claim  d  from  the  Insurance  Companies. 
The  nett  cash  losses  suffered  by  the  Company,  after  deduction  of  the  gold 
recovered  upon  the  entry  of  British  troops,  amounted  to  ;^72,75o,  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  ;^2,3oo  was  made  on  Capital  Account,  aitd  therefore  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ttie  balance  of  available  cash  did  not  even  cover  outstand- 
ing liabilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  to  borrow  a  small  amount 
Irom  the  Rand  Mines  to  enable  us  to  face  the  initiil  expenditure  prior  to  re- 
starting. We  received  permission  to  drop  50  stamps  in  the  latter  end  of  December, 
1901,  and  these  were  dropped  at  the  appointed  time.  As  no  clean-up  could  be 
made  before  the  closing  ot  the  accounts  submitted  to  you,  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  few  days  of  milling  at  the  end  ot  1901,  amounting  to  ^4,800,  will  be  included 
in  the  working  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  when  the  gold  produced  during 
that  same  period,  but  only  recovered  in  1902,  will  also  be  taken  into  account.  The 
results  obtained  smce  milling  recommenced  on  the  i6th  December,  1901,  to  the 
31st  March  last  show  that  an  average  ot  62  stamps  were  rim,  crushing  33,ooj  tons, 
yielding  abuut  8  dwts.  fine  gold  per  tun,  at  an  average-  cost  of  23s,  i  id.,  making  a  total 
profit  ot  about  ^t4,85o.  The  results  obtained,  considering  ttic  abnormal  conditions 
under  which  woik  hos  been  carried  on  ana  the  difficulties  attending  the  re-starting 
of  such  a  large  mine  at  su«  h  a  time,  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  We  have  now 
practically  repaid  the  temporary  advances  made  by  the  Rand  Mines,  so  that  all 
prohis  will  be  avaiULle  fur  distribution.  We  expect  soon  to  receive  permission 
to  drop  another  50  stamps,  when  the  monthly  profits  will  increase  in  a  greater 
proporiion.  so  tha.  you  mjy  look  forward  to  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  by 
the  end  of  the  cuirent  year.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
Appropriation  Account  which  1  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notic,;.  It  will  be 
seen  that  wc  carry  forward  an  unappropriated  talance  amounting  to  ^131,402, 
'1  his,  to  my  mind,  may  a  pear  somewtiat  misleading,  although  it  is  explained 
in  detail  in  the  Directors'  Report.  By  referring  to  it,  you  will  see  that  the 
Working  Capital  raised  by  the  sale  01  shares  liom  tiu.e  to  lime  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  cover  ihe  total  Capuijl  Expenditure  ;  therefore,  a  part  of  the  profits 
realised  fiom  working  has  h-id  10  be  employed  lo  meet  this  defic.ency,  ai.d  has 
been  ^unk  again  111  ti  c  mine.  A  sum  amounting  to  no  less  than  ,^106,350,  which 
was  proht  earned,  h.  s  thus  been  expe.  ded  on  Capital  Account.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  transfer  the  amount  of  profit  sj  expended  out  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Account  and  to  show  the  same  in  the  Balance  Sheet  under  the  head 
of  ■'  Profits  re-invested  in  the  undertaking,  "  dealing  similarly  each  year  with 
any  Capital  txpenditure  that  may  be  made  :  thus  the  balance  shown  in  the 
Appropr.ation  Account  will  be  reduced  to  the  amount  only  represented  by  cash 
and  cash  assets  un  hand.  You  will  have  noticed  in  the  Expenditure  and 
Revenue  Account  a  figure  of  loss  of  ,^913  incurred  by  the  Company  through  the 
regisiration  of  loo  shares  npun  forged  endorsement.  \  Eve  y  pre>-aiition  is  al^vays 
taken  in  registering  transfer,  and  the  Olfictals  of  the  Company  are  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  what  has  occurred.  The  fault  lies  with  the  syatem  in  vogue,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  step  to  take  foi"  the  Chamber  of  Mines  to  approach 
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the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  more  satisfactory  way 
of  registering  transfer  of  shares,  so  as  to  protect  Companies  as  well  as  the  public. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  man  who  forged  the  endorsement  having  died  and 
his  Estate  being  insolvent,  there  is  no  hope  of  recovering  any  of  the  loss.  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  to  state  the  appreciation  of  'he  Board  of  the  efficient  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  Manager,  and  his  staff  during  the  trying  period 
which  we  have  traversed. 

The  retiring  Directors,  Messrs.  F.  Eckstein,  G.  Rouliot,  H.  A.  Rogers,  J.  S. 
Curtis,  E.  Birkenruth.  and  Francis  Drake,  were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  C.  L. 
Andersson  and  Howard  Pirn  were  elected  Auditors  of  the  Company  for  ihe  ensuing 
year.    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 


DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT,  APRIL  1902. 


MINE.— Development —Shaft  Sinking.. 

Drives  .. 

Raises 

Crosscuts 

Quartz  hauled    . . 

sorted  out  on  surface  . . 

sent  10  Mill  

MILL. — Quartz  received  .. 

Plus  taken  from  stock  in  bins . . 

Quartz  crushed  - . 

Stamps  at  work. . 

Nett  running  time 

Tons  per  stamp  per  diem 

Yield  in  fine  gold 

per  ton  milled 
CYANIDE  WORKS.— Tons  treated 
Yield  in  fine  gold 

per  ton  treated 
,,  milled 
CHLORINATION  WORKS.— Yield  in  fine  gold 
Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  milled 

Slimes  are  being  stored  for  future  treatment. 


Nil. 

320  feet. 

i46  „ 

225 
9,527  tons. 
2,415  M 
7,112 
7,112 

100 
7,212 
60 

26jr  days. 
4-6 

„204'585  ozs. 
i4'433  dwis. 
5,409  tons. 
1,438  "030  ozs. 
5'.ii7  dwts. 
3-988  „ 
756 'ot8  ozs. 
2 '097  dwts. 


BULLION  RECOVERED. 


FROM 

Mill  

Tailings 

Own  Concentrates. . 
Slimes 


Total. 

Ozs. 
6,023-49 
1,745-80 

764-04 


BULLION. 


FINE  GOLD. 


Per  ton  Milled. 
Dwts. 
16-704 
4-841 

2'!  19 


Total  from  own  Ore 
Purchased  Concentrates  . . 


23-664 


Total. 

Ozs. 
5,204-585 
1,438-030 

756-018 


7,398-633 


7,398;633 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Stamps  Crushed  7,212  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Per  ton  Milled. 
Dwts. 
14 '43^ 
3-988 
2-097 


20-518 


Cost  per  ton 

Milled. 
£  s.  d. 

o  13  0*144 
o  3  10*226 
o    o  9-743 


£  s.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  Maintenance)                ..    4,092  2  6 

Milling  Account  (including  Maintenance)                       1,389  i  8 

Vanning  Account  (including  Maintenance)      ..        ..       292  15  9 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts  (including  Main- 
tenance)               .-                 ..                               1,801  18    7  04  11*964 
General  Maintenance  Account      ..                 ..        ..       302  11  10  o    o  10*069 

General  Charges       ..        ..                ..                 ..    1,403  15  03  io'69i 

Gold  Realisation  Account  . .        . .        . .       . .        . .       188  17    9  00  6*286 

10,070  96  17  11**23 

Development  Account  (including  Main  Shafts). .             1,579  ^7    4  04  4*575 

Machinery ,  plant  and  build. ngs   ..                 ..        ..       532  6    6  01  5'7i5 

12,182  13    4  1  13 

Profit  on  Working                                ..       ..       ..  20,015  51  2  15 


9  413 

6*065 


32,197  lb 


4    9  3'478 


REVENUE.  ^^'MiUed'°" 

Gold  Accounts —                                                       £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill        ..        ..       ..        ..       ..        ..    22,107  '3  o  3    '  3'695 

,,     Tailings  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..      6,108    -7  2  o  16  11-274 

Own  Concentrates       ..  ..      3,2ii    73  08  10-867 

3'. 427    7  5  4    7  i'836 

Sundry  Revenue — ■ 

Rents,  and  estimate  of  Interest  on  Cash  at  call      ..        770  11  o  02  1-642 

32,197  18  5  4    9  3-478 


The  value  of  the  Gold  produced  is  shown  at  ;^4-247727  per  oz.  Fine  Gold 
and  the  cost  of  realisation  appeals  under  the  heading  of  Expenditure."  The  short 
fall  in  crushing  i>  merely  temporary,  and  is  due  10  repairs  to  plant  and  dearth  of 
Native  labour.  I'he  expenditure,  from  January  to  April  inclusive,  on  account  of 
the  Whiting  hoist  plant  for  No.  2  Shalt,  and  lor  exten>ion  of  Cyanide  Works,  &c. 
amounts  to/^14,564,  which  will  be  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Robinson 
Central  Deep  Shares. 

A.  P.  SCHMIDT,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  (Johannesburg),  9th  May,  1902. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  APRIL,  1902. 

MINE. — Ore  and  waste  mined  ..       ..    9,619  tons 

Oxc  taken  from  Surface  Dump  ..       .,       ..  nil, 

9,619  „ 

Less  waste  .sorted  out  (  =  23"30  per  cent.)         ..  2,242 

Balance  sent  to  mill  .  ..       ..       ..  7,377  tons. 

Percentage  of  South  Reef  mined       ..        ..       ..       ••  47  percent. 

,,  Main  Reef  I,eader  mined     ..        ..        ..        ..  53 

MILL.— Stamps    55 

Running  time      ..       ..        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  29*041  days. 

Tons  milled         . .        . .       . .       . .       • .       •  •       . .       . .     7,377  tons. 

Tons  per  stamp  per  day  ..        ..       ..        ..        ..        ..      4  61 

Yield  in  bullion   . .        . .       . .        . .       . .        . .        . .        . .  5,286*898  o/.s. 

Kiiuivalcnt  in  fitje  ^old  . .       ..  ..        ..       ..        ..  4,574*69 

CVANIIDE  WOKKS.  -Vicld  in  Inillion    2,929-190 

K()tiivaient  in  fine  fiold  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .       . .        . .  2,6o8's54  „ 

TO'l'AL  YIELD.  — Vicld  in  fmc  gold  from  all  sources       ..        ..  7,183*173 

per  ton  rnillcd       >9''f74  dwts. 
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WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  7,377  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 
£     s.  d. 

To  Mining     ..       ..   5,140  12  6 

Crushing  and  Sorting    ..        ..       ..  517    7  2 

Milling      ..        ..        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..    1,351  12  I 

Cyaniding  Sands         ..       ..  961    3  10 

,,         Slimes  ..        ..  ^90  on 

Sundry  Head  Office  E.xpenses  ..       ..       ..      366  18  4 

_  9,327  14  10 

Development  Redemption  .,       ..       ..       737  14  o 

10,065  ^ 

Profit       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  20,068  14  10 

;<;30,i34    3  8 


Cost  per  To 
£  s.  d. 
o  13  11*2, 
014" 
o  3  7'9 
o  2  7'2: 
O    I  3-9 

0  2  4*2t 

1  5  3'4' 
o    2  o'o- 


1  r 

2.141 


3  4 

4'9i 


£4    I  8-31 


By  GOLD  ACCOUNT  : 

Mill  Gold  19,198  19  5 

Cyanide  Gold     ..    ..       ..    10,935    4  3 


Value.  Value  per  To 
£     s.  d.     £  s.  d. 


2  12  3*6 
9  7'7' 


£30,134    3  8 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  month  amounts  to  £3,661  J2s.  icdl 

FRANCIS  PPjfiNCER,  Manager. 
R.  E.  GRIGGS,  Secretary. 


Johannesburg  (15th  May,  1902). 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  tlie  Queen  i 
thanl<  iVIr.  Darilngton  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbool<." 

*'  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly, 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle; 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERl 

BRECON   AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE   WYE  VALLE, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,   AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    TOWYN,     ABERDOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH, 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD   WELLS   AND   THE   SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,   WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,    HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAM, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINI0<3. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academji^ 

**  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post^ 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic, 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is. 


THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotr 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.   London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Li 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano's. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers, 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are: 

United  Kingdom,  Abroad. 
£  s,  A.  £  s. 


One  Year  . . . 
Half  Year  , . . 
Quarter  Year 


s. 

I  8 
o  14 
o  7 


d. 
2 
I 
I 


d. 

I  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tl 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Sitee\ 
Strand,  London,  W,C. 

In  the  event  of  any  diffictclty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tA 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  ir, 
formed  immediately. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  placi 
abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (I'erniinus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ..Messrs.  G.  Lebigue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine, 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Steiansplatz. 

1!uda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Piaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople   Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pira. 

IIoMHURG  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Depot. 

Nkvv  York   The  International  News  Company,  it,  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). . Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Wa^hington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  41  Vnnge  Street. 

,,  „   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  Kmg  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company.  386  St.  James's  StreelJ 
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TRANSVAAL  PROPRIETARY,  LIMITED. 


188  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow: 
June  9,  1902. 

Sib  (or  Madam), 

In  view  of  the  recent  large  acquisition  of  Properties  by  this  Company,  the  Directors  tliink  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Shareholders  to  have  a  Statement  showing  the  position  of  the  Company  and  the  situation  of  the 
Properties  now  held  by  it. 

The  Nominal  Capital  of  the  Company  is  now  £350,000,  divided  into  350,000  Shares  of  £1  each.  Of  these 
Shares  334,623  are  issued,  leaving  a  balance  of  15,377  Shares  in  Reserve.  The  Working  Capital  of  the  Company  is 
over  £110,000,  50,000  Shares  having  been  issued  at  par,  and  40,000  at  a  premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  Farms  owned  by  the  Company : — 


TRANSVAAL  FARMS. 


Kegi?tered 

Acreage  Owned 

Name  of  Farm. 

Number. 

District. 

by  the  Company. 

1^1          "7111  fToi*cTA'j  n 

El 

T  .1  <^  Vi  i'Pn  V*n  vor 

6,954 

A?x  u  u  1111 C  i  9  J     1 U II  iXi 

(half  of)  

22 

do. 

7,095 

Tochgevonden 

27 

do. 

10,021 

Kalkf  ontein  (half  of  ) 

29 

do.* 

2  977 

Bethlehem   ...  ... 

33 

do. 

11.595 

Greefslaagte  ... 

43 

do. 

9,536 

Kleinwesterford  ... 

52 

do. 

8.654 

Doomkop     ...  (.. 

77 

do. 

11.363 

Kameelbooinbult  ... 

209 

do. 

8,861 

Honigklip   

218 

do. 

5,107 

Hendriksdal 

219 

do. 

7,407 

La  Rey  Stryd 

220 

do. 

6,528 

Blauwbank  

222 

do. 

6,985 

Kliplaagte  

223 

do. 

5,228 

Hoothaaldoom 

236 

do. 

8.532 

Grasfontein  ... 

240 

do. 

7,017 

Zoetmelksvallei 

258 

do. 

7,523 

Klippan   

272 

do. 

5,602 

Lombaardslaagte  ... 

290 

do. 

6.534 

Nooitgedacht 

303 

do. 

7,851 

Welverdiend 

304 

do. 

4,420 

De  Hoop   

305 

do. 

5.625 

Driehoek   

309 

do. 

8,287 

Mooipan 

310 

do. 

7.500 

Gannalaagte  

315 

do. 

6.102 

Stiglingspan...  ... 

do. 

5,004 

ivlooila^gte  •••  ... 

0x0 

do. 

LDselsrusti    ...  •.. 

001 

do. 

6,047 

Kaalpan 

334 

do. 

7313 

Naau wpoort ... 

340 

do. 

5.616 

Mooifontein  (half  of) 

342 

do. 

3  041 

Makauwspan... 

349 

do. 

6,392 

Siberia 

357 

do. 

8.126 

Mariba   

361 

do. 

5  300 

Springbokfontein 

(three-fourths  of ) . . . 

382 

do. 

3  090 

  235,509 

BufEelshoek  (portion 

of)  

10 

Rustenburg 

3,427 

Magatashoek  (one- 

fourth  of)  ... 

282 

do. 

1.232 

Krugervlei  ... 

43 

do. 

1,443 

Droogsloot  

314 

do. 

5  250 

Tambotiehoek 

408 

do. 

5,355 

"Vlakplaats  

413 

do. 

7,772 

Schoongezicht 

416 

do. 

7^772 

Drink  pan   

83 

do. 

6,195 

Worcester   

91 

do. 

2  619 

Beaufort   

96 

do. 

3.652 

Elmshal   

309 

do. 

3  570 

Wildebeestkuil 

191 

do. 

3,642 

Welgevonden 

97 

do. 

3.606 

  55.535 

Welgevonden  (por- 

tion of )  

90 

Potchefstroom  3,729 

BRITISH  BECHUANALAND  FARMS 

Name  of  Farm. 


No.  District. 
Brought  forward 


Hayes 

Thornwick   

Buttermere 

Albury  

Bees  wood 
Lan  germann 
Marston... 
Elchester 
Blanco  ... 

Hurst  Park   

Thornycroft 
Corowa  ... 
Belvidere 

Woodborough  

Tennant... 
Knysna  ... 

Paddon  (New  Barnet)... 

Eden   

Clearstream 
Sweetwater 

Clare   

Marlborough 

Waterbury   

Millwood 
Achem  ... 
Rosenblatt 
Wynberg 

Springfield   

Blenheim 
Sandhurst 
Sonnenburo- 


Mcdenham 

Putney  ... 

Fairview 

Thorndale 

Sunnyside 

Lucydale 

Goodhope 

Bellevue  .. 

Union  Jack 

Hellgate... 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
17 
18 
19 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
33 
31 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
51 
52 


Vryburg 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Mafekiog- 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Acreage  Owned 
by  the  Company. 

.  294,773 


235,411 


25.000 
(iipprox.) 


Carried  forward 


294,773 


Total  (91  Farms)  =  545.184  acres. 
The  Share  Certificates  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  delivered  up  in  exchange  for  Certificates  of  Shares  in  New 
Bofifels  Land  and  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

I  am,  Dear  Sh-  (or  Madam), 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  DUNLOP,  Interim  Secretary. 
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THE    BOOK    OF   THE  MOMENl 

MR.  HAROLD  TREMAYNE  and  "THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW." 

"THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE.' 

Author  of  "Dross,"    "Reminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Horsedealer,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6S.      Second  Edition. 


THE     SATURDAY  REVIEW 

of  November  23rd,  1901,  on  "  Dross." 

"We  cannot  quite  make  up  our  minds  whether  Harold  Tremayne 
is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  an  old  hand,  or  the  patronymic  of  a  new- 
comer, in  the  world  of  fiction.    '  Dross  '  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable 

novel,  but  it  is  unequal  Mr.  Tremayne  however  has  a  grip  of  his 

subject,  and  the  power  of  presenting  a  dramatic  situation  vividly.  If 
it  is  a  first  novel,  we  shall  look  for  consid.erable  things  from  the  same 
pen  in  the  near  future. " 


THE     SATURDAY  REYIEWj 

of  June  7th,  1902,  on  "  The  Shears  of  Fate." 

"We  feel  sure  that  Harold  Tremayne  is  a  woman.    There  ii 
childish  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  life  (such  as  the  law  of  divorce) 
morbid  harping  upon  the  sexual  sins  of  husbands  ;  a  perverse  pref 
ence  for  an  irregular  union  when  a  regular  one  is  open  ;  all  of  whi 
proclaim  the  half-educated  hysterical  woman  with  a  standing  grievar, 

against  the  marriage  contract  Equality  of  license  is  a  stale  a 

morbid  topic,  which  has  been  touched  now  and  then  by  genius,  1 
which  is  quite  intolerable  when  handled  in  the  style  and  with  I 
knowledge  of  Harold  Tremayne." 


READ    IT    FOR  YOURSELF. 

"THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE. 

SOME    PRESS  OPINIONS. 


QUEEN. — "' The  Shears  of  Fate  '  IS  by  the  well-known  hunting  novelist,  Mr. 
Harold  Tremayne.  Horsey  people  have  so  often  urged  his  merits  to  me  that  I 
opened  the  volume  with  considerable  interest.  This  particular  book  does  not 
contain  a  great  deal  about  hunting,  though  there  is  one  notable  scene  just  before 
the  hero's  death  which  experts  declare  has  not  often  been  excelled  as  a  description 

in  a  nutshell  of  a  typical  run  this  powerful  and  lurid  story  is  full  of  the  grim 

poetical  justice  which  the  devourers  of  novels  like  better  than  over-subtle  analysis 
of  character,  and  is  written  in  the  convincing  way  which  they  demand." 

A  THENyEUM. — "  The  author  appears  at  home  in  the  hunting  field." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  Succeeds  in  thoroughly  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  reader." 

ABERDEEN  DAILY  JOURNAL.— "  "Ihe  Shears  of  Fate'  is  a  bright, 
vivacious  story,  and  is  well  worth  reading." 

PUBLIC  OPINION.— "The  plot  we  decline  to  disclose,  as  we  have  no 
desire  to  spoil  its  interest  for  the  reader  or  be  unfair  to  the  author.  But  we  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  frankly  it  is  original,  interesting,  and  skilfully  carried  through  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Tremayne  paints  strong  contrasts  between  man  and  man,  and  woman  and 
woman,  and  in  so  doing  he  avoids  laying  his  colours  on  with  a  trowel,  adopting  the 
artistic  method  of  limning  them  with  delicate  exactness.  The  story  is  related  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  it  neither  halts  nor  wearies.  The  chapter  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  ability." 


FINANCIAL  NEWS.—"  Mr.  Tremayne  has  writtena  book  admirably  adap 
for  hght  reading." 

PEOPLE.—"  Difficult  as  the  subject  is,  Mr.  Tremayne  has  handled  it  in  sue 
manner  as  to  steer  clear  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  even  the  niost  squeami 
In  the  Parliamentary  incidents  the  author  has  brought  into  requisition  the  kn< 
ledge  he  acquired  as  a  journalist  at  Westminster,  and  the  political  phases  of 
story  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  it.  The  character  sketching 
particularly  clever.  Mr.  Tremayne's  men  and  women  talk  and  move  ;  and,  w_! 
the  main  interest  involves  a  matter  of  pathetic  moment  to  the  hero  and  heroi 
there  are  incidents  connected  with  the  careers  and  exploits  of  other  people  which 
hilariously  mirth-provoking.    The  work  is  decidedly  clever." 

WESTERN  MORNING  NEWS.— "The  worst  side  of  the  most  unhappy 

married  lives  is  described  with  terrible  realism  by  a  powerful  pen  There  ^ 

several  dramatic  situations  in  the  story,  the  dialogue  is  interesting,  natural,  s 
often  sparkles  with  wit.    It  is  a  light,  absorbing  story,  cleverly  written.  ' 

NOTTINGHAM  DAILY  GUARDIAN.—"  A  powerful  and  sympalhelical 

written  story  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  this  ongu 

theme  is  worked  out." 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  coronation  of  a  king  should  be  taken  as  a 
ceremony  symbolic  of  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
its  constitution.  If  we  could  centre  our  attention  on 
the  splendid  language  of  the  actual  service,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  celebration.  But  we  cannot.  London,  especially 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey,  is 
hideous  with  eruptions  of  deal  ;  poles  and  festoons, 
deccrated  with  artificial  greenery  that  has  become  blue 
under  the  influence  of  the  rain,  give  an  effect  of  tawdri- 
ness  to  the  principal  streets.  The  word  coronation  is 
dragged  into  use  for  all  manner  of  commercial  pur- 
poses. Food  reformers  have  gone  a  step  worse  by 
using  the  occasion  to  tell  us  how  to  "  coronate 
dietetically ".  Already  the  poets  are  beginning  and 
presently  more  will  come  away  from  them.  In  the 
midst  of  these  things  and  such  as  these  a  man  may  be 
forgiven  for  failing  to  appreciate  the  occasion  as  the 
occasion  deserves.  The  regulations  for  the  two  pro- 
cessions, of  which  a  full  official  description  has  been 
published,  are  certainly  stringent  and  seem  on  the 
whole  sensible.  A  great  crowd  is  not  to  be  played  with 
and  we  cannot  now,  as  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV., 
be  content  with  a  little  magistrate  running  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  Abbey  hallooing  with  all  his 
might  "Gentlemen  and  ladies  take  care  of  your 
pockets ". 

Lord  Kitchener  has  handed  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties the  South  African  Constabulary.  He  has  had 
a  farewell  reception  In  Johannesburg  and  with  his 
usual  precision  in  detail  he  has  arranged  a  time- 
table for  the  return  of  the  troops.  His  concluding 
act  was  to  telegraph  to  the  Boer  leaders  thank- 
ing them  for  their  "  unflagging  energy  and  unfailing 
tact "  in  facilitating  the  work  of  the  commissioners. 
He  attributes  to  iheir  exertions  the  loyal  spirit  in  which 
the  change  of  Government  has  been  accepted  and  ex- 
presses his  confidence  that  "a  new  era  of  conciliation 
between  all  races  has  now  dawned  in  South  Africa  ". 
From  Lord  Kitchener  himself  we  had  expected  un- 
flagging energy  but  his  unfailing  tact  has  been  even 


more  remarkable.  It  is  pleasant  to  acknowledge  the 
good  sportsmanship  of  Generals  Botha,  De  la  Rey, 
and  De  Wet  and  to  see  that  reconciliation  can  begin 
at  the  moment  at  which  hostilities  cease,  but  to  Lord 
Kitchener  himself  must  belong  our  first  thanks  for  the 
happy  consummation.  No  man  has  deserved  rest  and 
reward  better. 

If  we  may  take  literally  the  opening  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  telegram,  the  last  of  the  surrenders  has 
been  made.  Since  the  proclamation  of  peace  more 
than  18,000  have  come  in,  and  these  —  with  the 
40,000  prisoners  in  the  camps,  with  those  recently 
captured  and  with  the  number  of  killed,  estimated  on  a 
rough  calculation — would  bring  the  total  of  the  Boer 
forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  more  than  80,000 
men.  The  Government  estimate  was  56,000,  but  in 
considering  the  diflference  we  must  calculate,  in  spite  of 
General  Kemp,  on  a  certain  number  of  foreigners  and 
face  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  Cape  rebels  than  appear  in  either  estimate. 
It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  no  more  surrenders,  but 
how  many  fighters  there  are  who  never  intend  to 
surrender  is  a  question  which  can  never  be  decided.  A 
large  number  of  the  rebels  must  find  it  possible,  in  such 
a  country  and  among  so  many  friends,  to  resume  their 
ordinary  avocations  without  advertising  to  the  authorities 
that  they  were  lately  in  the  field  ;  and  if  it  was  possible, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  done.  This  too  is  worth 
considering  in  connexion  v/ith  the  suggested  suspension 
of  the  Cape  Constitution. 

On  that  subject  Mr.  Graham,  who  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  is  the  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony,  has  made  a  speech  which  even  his  supporters 
can  scarcely  admire.  The  occasion  is  not  one  to 
which  any  historic  precedents  or  present  parallels 
can  apply  ;  and  even  in  referring  to  the  past  Mr. 
Graham  "entirely  misinterpreted  Mr.  Rhodes'  wishes. 
Dr.  Jameson  makes  this  clear  in  a  letter  to  the 
"Times".  Mr.  Rhodes'  words  frequently  repeated 
were  "a  temporary  suspension  of  one  year  or  more" 

■  and  he  shows  that  even  the  Dutch  are  asking  for  sus- 
pension for  the  sake  of  racial  reconciliation.  The  great 
colony  is  not  being  treated  like  a  child  or  in  Mr. 

I  Graham's  phrase  like  Turk's  Island  because  a  tempo- 
rary change  in  the  manner  of  its  government  may 
be  thought  wise  in  the  face  of  unique  conditions. 
The  suspension  would  not  be  punitive  in  any  sense, 
but  those  who  argue  with  Mr.  Graham  best  know 
how  many  rebels  the  Cape  supplied  and  how  long 
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their  presence  prolonged  the  war.  It  is  altogether 
foolish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  racial  feeling  is  the 
strongest  influence  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ;  and  while 
this  is  so  these  discussions  during  the  coming  months 
are  sure  to  exacerbate  feeling  unnecessarily. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Education  can  be  surprised  that  there  should 
be  disturbances  at  Sandhurst.  However  the  "  row  " 
has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated  by  the  daily  papers. 
It  was  not  a  rebellion  :  it  was  plainly  not  premeditated  ; 
there  was  no  demonstration  against  the  Governor.  In 
fact,  had  the  Governor  shown  any  common  sense,  or 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  human 
nature  he  is  charged  with  controlling,  no  disturbances 
need  have  happened.  The  incendiarisms  were,  of  course, 
serious,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  attri- 
butable to  any  of  the  cadets,  who,  we  have  reason  to 
know,  would  be  glad  to  produce  the  delinquent,  if  they 
knew  who  he  was.  But  the  Governor,  incapable  of 
dealing  with  this  terrible  crisis  himself,  immediately 
applied  for  orders  to  the  War  Office,  which  directed  him 
to  stop  all  leave  and  confine  all  cadets  to  the  College 
grounds  until  the  culprit  had  been  produced.  This 
order  was  not  communicated  orally  to  the  assembled 
cadets,  as  it  should  have  been,  but  was  formally 
promulgated.  The  cadets  resented  so  sweeping  a 
punishment,  with  its  innuendo,  and  broke  out  into 
disorderly  horseplay.  General  punishments  of  this 
kind,  involving  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  are  some- 
times necessary,  but  they  should  always  be  fully 
explained,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  they  carry  with 
them  the  idea  of  injustice.  Had  the  Governor  or  his 
deputy,  the  Assistant-Commandant,  had  the  ordinary 
sense  to  explain  the  position  to  the  cadets,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  disturbance.  Will  this 
outbreak  prevent  the  Sandhurst  boys  figuring  at  the 
Coronation  ?  It  would  be  a  pity  that  the  Governor  or 
his  Assistant  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  adding  one 
more  to  his  array  of  processional  medals. 

The  larger  number  of  our  visitors  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  have  arrived  ;  many  of  them  have 
been  entertained  at  the  usual  dinners  and  have  made  the 
inevitable  speeches.  The  entertainment  given  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  more  remark- 
able than  dinners  usually  are,  if  only  for  the  evidence  it 
gave  of  the  breaking  down  of  caste  prejudice  ;  and  the 
mere  names  of  the  guests  carried  the  very  atmosphere 
of  Indian  history.  On  the  right  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  sat  the  Maharajah  Sindhia  of  Gwalior  and 
the  number  of  men  closely  associated  with  the  rule  of 
India  was  so  great  that  the  speeches  continued  till  mid- 
night. The  Duke  of  Connaught  himself  had  just  come 
from  reviewing  a  strikingly  representative  body  of 
Indian  and  colonial  troops  at  Hampton  Court.  His 
speech  was  a  model  of  concise  eloquence  and  he  made 
the  one  important  statement  of  the  evening — that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  intending  to  visit 
India  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  visit  will  be  timed 
so  as  to  enable  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  take  part  in 
the  great  Durbar  which  will  be  held  at  Delhi  on 
I  January  next  to  celebrate  the  Coronation.  No  measure 
could  be  more  politic  or  more  acceptable  to  the 
Princes  and  people  of  India.  The  presence  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  will  give  the  final  distinction  to  a  cere- 
monial which  otherwise  promises  to  be  more  splendid 
and  significant  than  any  recorded  in  the  history  of 
modern  India.  It  may  be  doubted  if  even  the  Moghal 
Court  has  furnished  any  more  imposing.  The  fulness 
of  the  rejoicings  throughout  India  will  be  influenced  to 
some  degree  by  the  adequacy  of  the  present  monsoon 
rain  which  is  required  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the 
famine  that  still  lingers  in  a  few  tracts.  Considerable 
uneasiness  has  been  occasioned  by  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  these  rains  especially  on  the  Bombay  side 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed.  From  recent 
telegrams  it  appears,  however,  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  has  now  opened  but  is  light  and  not  fully 
established.  Its  progress  in  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  watched  with  much  anxiety. 


The  "  ominous  "  message,  which  someone  has  though  \ 
worth  telegraphing  from  Simla,  that  danger  is  fore  { 
shadowed  because  the  official   monsoon   forecast  i  ( 
withheld  from  the  public  must  be  highly  entertaininj  £ 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  annual  deliver  [ 
ance  of  the  Meteorological  Department.    The  mos  t 
striking  feature  of  that  intelligent  anticipation  is  it  ( 
persistent  failure  to  anticipate  anything  which  reall;  ^ 
happens  or  even  to  formulate  any  principle  or  systen  < 
on  which  an  anticipation  could  be  based.  It  has  provei  ( 
as  far  astray  when  the  sun-spot  theory  was  in  fashioi  \ 
as  in  these  later  days  when  the  official  Zadkiel  seek;  . 
his  inspiration  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  or  Arab] , 
the  Blest.    That  anyone  should  be  seriously  alarmec 
by  what  has  been  irreverently  styled  the  comic  annua 
of  Simla  is  an  indication  of  a  want  of  humour  in  tha,  | 
home  of  hard  work  and  dull  routine.    But  if  its  prog 
nostications  were  as  sure  as  the  tax  collector,  it  woulc  | 
be  an  undeserved  reproach  on  Lord  Curzon  to  suppose  ( 
that  he  would  refuse  to  hoist  the  storm  signal  for  feai 
it  should  frighten  mariners.    He  has  a  much  bettei 
reason. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  New  Zealanders  in  Londor 
in  his  honour  Mr.  Seddon  spoke  with  his  usual  breezi- 
ness  of  the  prosperity  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  intense 
patriotism  of  New  Zealanders  and  of  their  wish  to 
benefit  by  rebate  of  duties  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  Mother-country.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  an 
altruistic  motive  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  com- 
mercial transaction  and  everyone  in  England  has  fel^ 
some  pride  in  the  singleness  of  the  patriotism  oi 
which  Mr.  Seddon  has  been  the  mouthpiece.  But  thd 
extent  of  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Seddon  and  for  New 
Zealand  cannot  make  us  accept  the  astonishing  prooi 
which  Mr.  Seddon  gave  of  the  decline  of  British  trade»- 
An  estimate  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the  simple  process 
of  deducting  exports  from  imports,  and  the  suggestioti; 
that  the  difference  represents  so  many  "  golden  sove-j 
reigns "  of  loss  is  more  than  childish.  At  the  samej; 
time  Mr.  Seddon's  form  of  Imperial  Zollverein  is  the? 
most  easily  feasible  yet  suggested.  1 

it 

None  the  less  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  long  letter  in  the^ 
"  Times  "  in  contravention  of  Colonel  Denison's  plea  at. 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  tax  on  foreign  imports 
which  should  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  defence  fund 
only  seems  to  us  to  strengthen  Colonel  Denison's  case. 
Colonel  Denison  is  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  proposal 
that  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  should  be  imposed 
at  every  port  in  the  British  Empire.  This,  says  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  would  mean  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  called  upon  under  a  10  per  cent,  arrangement  to 
tax  imports  to  the  extent  of  41  millions  whilst  the 
colonies  would  only  raise  from  the  same  source  for 
defence  purposes  3^  millions.  As  our  imports  from 
the  colonies  amount  to  ^110,000,000,  in  Sir  Robert 
Giffen's  view  10  per  cent,  on  the  foreigner  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  colonist  of  ^11,000,000.  How 
he  works  this  out  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  see, 
but  he  advances  the  proposition  that  we  are  asked  to 
put  II  millions  in  the  pocket  of  the  colonies  in  return 
for  millions  put  into  a  common  defence  fund.  Then 
Sir  Robert  is  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  tax  on  raw 
materials,  as  though  cheap  raw  materials  to-day  enabled 
us  to  compete  against  hide-bound  protection.  What 
he  wholly  fails  to  appreciate  is  that  the  new  business 
within  the  Empire  which  a  preferential  arrangement 
would  bring  with  it  would  more  than  compensate  for 
any  loss  sustained. 

The  Radicals  have  discovered  a  new  way  of  preju- 
dicing the  chances  of  closer  relatiotis  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  That  is  to  induce  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  make  a  speech  on  the  question 
of  the  proposed  imperial  tariff.  Some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Manchester  economies  were  contained  in 
Mr.  Morley's  and  Mr.  Asquith's  carefully  prepared  little 
essays  on  the  corn  duty,  but  neither  could  have  hoped 
to  extract  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  so 
extraordinary  a  tirade  against  preferential  treatment  for 
the  colonies  as  his  speech  in  reply  on  Wednesday.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  never  been  a  good  friend  to 
the  Empire,  and  if  the  colonial  representatives  who 
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have  come  to  London,  not  alone  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Coronation,  were  to  inform  the  Colonial  Office  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  remarks  rendered  dis- 
cussion of  business  relations  supererogatory,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  surprise.  That  anyone  should  think 
the  Government  capable  of  entertaining  the  idea  of 
modifying  existing  fiscal  arrangements  in  the  interests 
of  the  colonies— and  ourselves — is  to  him  a  strange  delu- 
sion. What  do  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Seddon  say 
to  that?  So  eager  is  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  show 
that  the  corn  duty  is  in  no  sense  protective  that  we 
almost  wonder  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  impose 
excise  duties  on  home-grown  cereals. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  for  the  credit  of  the  country  that 
people's  attention  has  been  distracted  by  events  in  South 
Africa  and  at  home  from  the  continuation  of  the  un- 
happy history  in  China.  The  Chinese  have  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  the  terms  of  the  agreement  they  made  with  the 
Powers  :  the  Powers,  for  reasons  good  or  bad,  have 
not  so  maintained  their  side  of  the  compact.  According 
to  the  first  arrangement  the  troops  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Northern  China  in  September  last,  except 
From  a  few  special  localities.  From  one  cause  and 
another  it  was  thought  wise  to  keep  troops  in  Tien-tsin 
and  in  April  last  the  six  ministers  decided  not  to 
withdraw  them  until  the  Chinese  agreed  to  certain 
new  conditions,  for  example  that  no  Chinese  troops 
shall  be  allowed  within  thirty  kilometres  of  Tien-tsin. 
Our  minister  disapproved  but  signed  the  agreement 
n  deference  to  thewishes  of  the  rest.  The  liability  of 
England  for  this  breach  of  contract,  which  has  yet  to 
De  justified,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  nations 
oecause  the  President  is  an  Englishman  and  because 
le  explicitly  assured  the  Chinese  that  the  city  should 
oe  restored  on  i  May.  It  is  possible  that  on  strategic 
grounds  the  delay  was  necessary  but  what  is  to  be 
iaid  of  the  weakness  of  subscribing  a  document  to 
ivhich  you  are  opposed  on  principle  ?  Is  this  an  example 
if  the  new  diplomacy  ? 

Over  the  unhappy  Cuba,  which  is  likely  to  be 
mined  before  the  decision  is  final.  President  Roosevelt 
ind  his  party  are  fighting  a  outrance.  The  very 
ixistence  of  Cuba  depends  on  a  more  or  less  free 
narket  for  her  sugar.  In  the  old  days,  as  a  dependency 
jf  Spain  and  as  a  partaker  of  the  favourable  tariffs 
granted  to  Spain,  Cuba  had  both  in  Europe  and 
\merica  an  unhampered  outlet  for  her  sugar.  Now  as 
in  independent  nation — by  the  grace  of  the  United 
States — her  sugar  is  subjected  to  the  prohibitive 
:ariff  levied  in  the  States  on  foreign  imports.  The 
^resident,  aware,  as  are  all  parties,  that  under  present 
;onditions  Cuba  must  be  brought  to  starvation, 
iemands  that  the  duty  on  her  sugar  be  reduced 
5y  at  least  33  per  cent.  ;  by  50  per  cent,  is  what  he 
idvises.  A  part  of  the  Republican  party,  led  by  a  man 
vho  is  described  as  "  representing  80,000  tons  of 
iugar  ",  have  rebelled,  partly  to  bolster  their  own  beet- 
;ugar  interest,  partly  for  the  amusement  of  "  teaching 
he  President  a  lesson  ".  The  issue  is  still  in  doubt, 
'resident  Roosevelt  has  some  popular  support  and  the 
lypocrisy  of  granting  freedom  to  a  nation  with  one 
land  and  throttling  her  with  another  is  gross  enough 
o  have  given  shame  to  many  among  the  better  men 
n  the  States.  But  among  these  the  politicians  are  not 
•eckoned,  and  the  machine  seems  likely  to  beat  the 
nan.  It  is  irritated  at  being  directed  by  a  gentleman 
md  the  ruin  of  Cuba  is  the  price  of  its  irritation. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  on  Wednesday  the  scheme 
)f  the  Rivers  Committee  for  providing  a  new  steam- 
hip  service  was  debated  at  the  London  County 
I^ouncil.  The  proposal  is  to  ask  Parliament  for 
)Owers  for  the  Council  to  take  over  the  piers,  to 
provide  a  fleet  of  30  new  steamers,  each  capable 
)f  carrying  500  passengers,  and  to  establish  a 
ifceen-minute  service  between  Greenwich  and  Ham- 
nersmith  ;  the  boats  to  run  in  the  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  The  Committee  now  estimates  the  cost  of 
•unning  the  service  at  ;^98,ooo  as  against  ^140,000  esti- 
nated  in  connexion  with  the  previous  scheme.  In  the 
lebate  on  an  amendment  to  refer  back  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  there  was  much  stale  talk  of  course  about 


municipal  socialism  and  undue  interference  with  private 
enterprise  and  so  forth.  Private  enterprise  !  It  is 
represented  by  a  quantity  of  old  wood  and  iron,  and  this 
summer  by  no  service  at  all.  The  argument  of  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  was  more  plausible  on  the  face 
of  it.  He  thought  the  fifteen-minute  service  a  fatal 
blot,  and  spoke  as  though  he  wanted  the  steamboats,  if 
they  ran  at  all,  to  run  as  often  as  the  trains  on  the 
Underground  or  the  Tube  :  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
he  and  those  who  argue  thus  do  not  want  the  boats 
at  all.  We  hope  the  Council  will  push  forward  this 
scheme  with  all  energy.  We  do  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  or  not  it  interferes  with  private  enterprise, 
which  in  this  matter  has  shown  itself  wretchedly 
inefficient. 

A  side  issue  arising  out  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Company's  action  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  local  secretary, 
for  damages  for  alleged  illegal  conduct  during  the 
strike  in  i8go,  was  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  on 
Tuesday.  Resolutions  of  the  Society  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Mr.  Holmes'  defence  were  objected  to  by 
certain  members  of  the  Society  as  being  contrary  to 
the  rules.  An  injunction  was  granted  against  acting 
on  the  resolutions  on  the  ground  that  the  Society  had 
not  shown  that  it  v/as  in  the  interests  of  the  members 
or  the  Society  that  money  should  be  spent  for  that 
purpose.  As  far  as  the  legal  defence  of  the  Society  is 
concerned,  it  of  course  seems  to  be  their  interest  to 
show  that  they  were  not  "in  the  same  boat"  with 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  it  is  therefore  not  for  them  to  spend 
money  on  defending  him.  But  there  is  a  broader 
question  of  policy  in  the  consideration  whether  it  is  not 
in  their  interests  to  support  an  agent  who  acts  in 
accordance  with  the  Central  Society's  views  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  question  whether  the  rules  should  not  be 
altered  to  meet  such  a  case. 

Insurances  effected  by  the  speculators  who  have  built 
stands  for  the  Coronation,  to  guard  themselves  against 
loss  by  their  contract  to  return  money  in  certain  cases, 
are  no  doubt  good  but  they  have  been  explained  by  a 
wrong  reason.  A  policy  taken  out  on  the  King's  life  is 
as  invalid,  if  the  insurer  has  not  an  insurable  interest,  as 
in  any  other  case,  and  certainly  the  interest  which  every 
person  has  as  citizen  in  the  life  of  his  Sovereign  is  not 
the  kind  of  interest  the  law  requires.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  every  insurance  contract  is  essentially  a  bet  or 
wager  just  as  much  as  the  ordinary  betting  or  wagering 
contracts  which  cannot  be  sued  on  in  the  Courts.  But 
the  test  which  is  applied  in  insurance  contracts  is 
whether  the  object  of  the  insurer  is  to  protect  himself 
from  loss  which  may  happen  to  something  in  whose 
preservation  he  is  interested,  because  he  derives  a  benefit 
from  its  existence,  and  would  be  prejudiced  by  its 
destruction.  It  need  not  be  his  own  property,  if  he 
runs  any  risk  from  its  damage  or  loss.  The  nearest 
analogy  to  the  Coronation  stand  speculation  case  is  the 
insurance  of  freight  by  a  shipowner,  who  would  not 
earn  his  freight  from  the  shipper  of  the  goods  if  he  did 
not  land  them  safely  at  their  destination. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  the  parish  churches  as  to  the  Coronation 
should  have  been  so  carelessly  and  clumsily  drawn  up. 
To  exclude  the  King's  undertaking  to  defend  the 
Catholic  Faith  while  including  the  undertaking  to 
uphold  the  Protestant  religion  amounts  to  a  suggestio 
falsi  which  any  intelligent  Anglican  must  resent. 
It  is  virtually  denying  the  continuity  of  the  Church 
in  England.  Both  undertakings  should  have  been 
rehearsed,  which,  of  course,  condemns  the  unfor- 
tunate form  of  the  protest  of  certain  of  the 
clergy.  Their  mistake  in  objecting  to  the  inclusion  of 
one  undertaking  instead  of  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
has  given  a  ready  handle  to  the  enemy.  Mr.  Balfour, 
not  understanding  the  position  any  more  than  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe,  naturally  construed  the  protest 
against  the  Protestants.  Fortunately  the  Bishops  have 
power  to  settle  the  form  of  the  proclamation  each  for 
his  own  diocese,  and  some,  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
S.  Alban's,  have  wisely  allowed  incumbent  to  insert  the 
undertaking  to  uphold  the  Catholic  faith. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Acton  leaves  a  gap  that  can 
scarcely  be  filled,  in  the  list  of  English  historians.  In 
some  way  he  was  a  Casaubon.  His  historical  library  of 
60,000  volumes  is  perhaps  his  greatest  gift  to  the  cause 
of  history  and  thanks  to  great  diligence  and  a  memory 
that  has  been  compared  with  Macaulay's  he  acquired 
a  store  of  knowledge  which  dominated  him  and 
to  some  extent  prevented  him  from  reacting  on  his 
material.  But  if  he  left  little  behind  him  and  was 
never  a  success  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
House  of  Lords,  he  has  done  a  great  work  as  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge  for  the  last  seven 
years  ;  and  as  a  friend  of  historians,  by  whom  he  was 
continually  consulted,  the  value  of  his  knowledge  re- 
mains in  many  places  where  his  name  is  not  suggested. 
His  position  in  religious  controversy  perhaps  also 
checked  his  original  work.  He  is  chiefly  spoken  of  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  who  attacked  Ultramontanism  with 
a  success  proved  by  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  on  him 
in  1870,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  expended  not 
less  energy  in  the  criticism  of  Protestantism.  For  a 
man  perhaps  of  a  naturally  indolent  temperament  the 
one  activity  destroyed  the  other. 

The  weather  which  had  largely  extinguished  the 
interest  in  the  county  cricket  championship  has  in  the 
end  helped  to  revive  it.  Thanks  partly  to  a  wet  wicket 
Somersetshire  has  repeated  the  surprise  of  last  year  in 
defeating  Yorkshire  who  again  seemed  likely  to  win 
the  championship.  The  victory  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  Braund  and  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  York- 
shire possesses  the  two  most  deadly  bowlers  in  England 
on  a  slow  wicket,  a  capacity  which  they  proved  lately 
on  the  Australians.  Surrey  has  also  been  defeated  but 
the  county  had  a  weak  team  and  the  chief  interest  of 
Oxford's  success  lies  in  the  indication  it  gives  of  a 
better  match  than  was  expected  when  the  Universities 
meet  at  Lord's.  For  three  years  this  match  has  been 
drawn,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  wickets.  Judging 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  the  issue  will  hardly 
be  again  postponed  by  a  similar  cause. 

There  are  certain  alarming  indications  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  nearly  ready  with  a  Coronation  Ode.  Mr. 
Phil  May  indeed,  for  "Punch",  professes  to  have 
caught  him  in  the  mood  for  an  interview,  with  all  his 
"imperial  gear" — Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Pye's 
goose-quill  and  Tennyson's  gift  of  a  waste-paper 
basket — at  hand,  and  nature,  the  "best  padding", 
through  the  open  window.  Mr.  Phil  May  and  the 
interviewer  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  brilliant 
journalistic  coup,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  slight  difficulty  over  the  spelling  of  Farringford, 
a  district  with  which  one  does  not  associate  him.  We 
are  glad  at  any  rate  that  they  found  their  host  in  such 
genial  spirits.  One  had  imagined  that,  as  poet  after 
poet  published  Coronation  odes,  the  Laureate's  feelings 
must  be  those  of  Max  Adeler  on  the  occasion  of  the 
firstmeeting  he  ever  addressed.  Speaker  after  speaker 
preceded  him  and  each  took  a  point  from  the  great 
speech  that  was  to  come,  till  naked  of  ideas  and  beside 
himself  the  orator  of  the  evening  rushed  from  the 
scene. 

The  past  week  has  been  extremely  quiet  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  paucity  of  business  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  almost  general  sagging 
of  prices.  The  course  of  the  funds  has  varied 
within  small  limits  and  close  at  about  the  opening 
prices  of  the  week,  whilst  Home  Rails  with  the  exception 
of  the  southern  and  Metropolitan  lines  have  steadily 
declined.  The  upward  movement  in  American  stocks 
has  not  been  sustained,  although  quotations  are  steady 
with  the  exception  of  Steel  Corporation  shares 
which  have  fallen  two  points  on  balance.  The  South 
African  mining  market  has  been  neglected,  changes 
having  mostly  been  of  an  adverse  nature  conse- 
quent on  the  maturing  of  options  and  the  counter- 
attraction  of  Ascot  races  to  the  members.  The  activity 
in  the  Westralian  section  has  continued  hut  the  dealing 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  professional  nature  only  for 
the  present.  The  remaining  markets  have  shown  no 
feature  of  interest  and  with  the  settlement  in  progress  a 
dull  and  uneventful  week  is  concluded.  Consols  96!^. 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (6  February,  1902). 


THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  completion  of  the  surrenders  and  the  transfe 
of  the   South   African   Constabulary  mark  th 
return  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  t 
civil  administration.    In  spite  of  the  war  some  progres 
in  the  direction  of  political  reconstruction  has  alread 
been  made.    In  the  first  place  the  machinery  of  ad 
ministration   has   been  brought   into  working  orde 
in   the   two   new  colonies,  and    in   the   second  th 
measures  necessary  for  the  future  welfare  of  Soutl 
Africa   as   a  whole   ha\e   been   broadly  outlined  b 
the  commissions  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Govern 
ment    and     Lord     Milner.      In    both    the  Trans 
vaal    and    Orange    River    Colonies    the  executive 
officials   have  been   performing  the  duties   of  thei 
respective    offices    for    many    months    past  withii 
the  limits   imposed   by   the   military   situation,  anc 
the    conclusion    of   the    war   finds    them  equippec 
with  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  restoration  of  th( 
Boers  to  their  homes  and  for  other  immediate  adminis 
trative  requirements.    The  revenue  of  the  Orange  Rivei 
Colony  has  sufficed  from  the  first  to  meet  the  expense; 
of  the  civil  administration.    Owing  to  the  restoratioi 
of  the  gold  industry  on  the  Rand  and  the  consequent 
flow  of  imports,  the  financial  position  of  the  Transvaa 
is  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  Lord  Milner  expects  that  i 
revenue  of  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling  will  be 
collected  in  the  year  commencing  on  i  July.    The  mer 
whose   services   Lord    Milner   has  obtained   for  the 
administration    of    the    Transvaal    form    a  strong 
cast.    They  include  Mr.  G.  V.  Fiddes,  the  Colonial' 
Secretary ;    Mr.    Duncan,    the    Comptroller    of  the 
Treasury ;   Sir   Godfrey  Lagden,   the  Commissionei; 
for    Native    Affairs  ;     Sir     Richard    Solomon,  the' 
Attorney-General  ;   and   Sir  James   Rose  Innes,  the 
Chief  Justice.    With  Lord  Milner  at  the  head  of  such 
a  staff  as  this  we  may  be  reasonably  assured  that  thei 
Transvaal  will  be  wisely  administered  in  the  immediate 
future.     The  Courts  of  Justice  were  reopened  more 
than  a  month  ago  ;  and  the  railways  will  be  taken  ovet^ 
from  the  military  authorities  from  i  July  next.    In  thd 
meantime   local   commissions    have   considered  twd, 
important  questions  immediately  affecting   the  gold^ 
industry — the  employment  of  natives  and   the  gold 
laws.    From  the  first  of  these  has  resulted  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  code  of  laws  under  which  the  rela- 
tions  of    the   European   employers   to   their  native 
labourers  have  been  regulated,  and  the  gravest  of  the 
evils   of  the  Boer   regime  have  been   made  impos- 
sible.    The   second   commission    is    the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  such  modifications  in 
the  existing  gold  laws  as  will  stimulate  the  mines 
already  in  operation  and  facilitate  the  working  of  less 
richly  endowed  properties  on  the  Rand,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Transvaal  in 
general.      In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  natural 
resources  are  mainly  agricultural  ;  and  here  also  an 
appropriate  commencement  of  the  future  developm.ent 
of  the  country  has  been  made.    Six  months  ago  the 
first  yeomen  settlers  were  placed  upon  Government 
farms,  and  suitable  land  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  settlement.    In  par- 
ticular an  extensive  area  in  the  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, known  as  the  "conquered  territory",  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Lands  Board  for  the  establishment  of 
village  settlements  ;  while  railways  have   been  con- 
structed to  bring  this  district  into  connexion  with  the 
main  line  at  Bloemfontein. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  set  the  administrative 
machinery  going  again  on  the  old  lines.  What  we 
want  is  to  govern  South  Africa  henpeforth  on  a  new 
and  better  system.  In  a  word,  to  govern  it  as  one 
country,  and  by  a  central  authority.  It  is  here  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Lands  Settlement  Commission  and 
of  Mr.  Willcocks'  Irrigation  Report  must  be  recalled  ; 
since  these  conclusions,  as  we  have  said,  lay  down  the 
broad  lines  upon  which  South  African  progress  must 
proceed.  First,  then,  the  Settlement  Commissioners  : 
"  We  desire  to  express  our  firm  conviction  that  a  well- 
con^-idered  scheme  of  settlement  in  South  Africa  by 
men  of  British  origin  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  future  prosperity  of  British  South 
Africa.     We   find   among  those   who  wish   to  see 
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British  rule  in  South  Africa  maintained  and  its 
influence  for  good  extended  but  one  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  There  even  seems  reason  to  tear 
lest  the  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
has  marked  the  war  should  be  absolutely  wasted, 
unless  some  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  establish  in 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  thoroughly 
British  population  large  enough  to  make  a  recurrence 
of  division  and  disorder  impossible."  But  this  settle- 
ment of  English  immigrants  on  any  adequate  scale  in 
the  country  districts  cannot  be  effected  until  the  condi- 
tions of  agriculture  in  South  Africa  have  been  not 
merely  improved  but  revolutionised.  The  whole  of 
South  Africa  west  of  the  Drakenberg  must  be  provided 
with  an  irrigation  system. 

Nothing  but  these  two  necessary  and  interdependent 
measures  of  settlement  and  irrigation  can  bring  about 
the  mingling  of  the  two  races  which  is  the  immediate 
object  of  British  policy  in  South  Africa.  The  ultimate 
form  of  administration  is  to  be  found  in  a  Federal 
union  of  the  colonies.  In  the  meanwhile — that  is  to  say 
during  the  transition  period — we  have  to  provide  South 
Africa  with  a  central  authority  which  is  capable  of 
effecting  the  regeneration  of  the  country  upon  these 
massive  lines.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  this 
can  be  done.  The  Cape  Colony,  known  now  to  be  one 
both  in  political  conditions  and  in  physical  characteristics 
with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies, 
must  be  added  to  the  area  of  Crown  Colony 
administration.  For  all  South  Africa  west  of  the 
Drakenberg  there  must  be  one  authority — Lord  Milner 
and  a  South  Africa  Council.  During  the  period 
intermediate  between  the  return  to  civil  rule  and  the 
restoration  of  self-government  throughout  South  Africa 
Parliamentary  government  must  be  suspended  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment is  the  instrument  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  There 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  majority  of  Bond  members  ;  but 
so  long  as  the  Bond  can  operate  directly  in  the  sphere  of 
South  African  politics  it  will  remain  a  constant  source 
of  racial  irritation  which  will  affect  not  merely  the 
Cape  Colony  but  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colonies.  Are  the  Boers  going  to  settle  down  ? 
That  is  the  question  of  the  moment.  The  answer 
is  that  the  Boers  will  settle  down,  if  only  the 
Afrikander  leaders  will  allow  them  to  forget  the  past. 
But  these  leaders  will  not  do  this,  so  long  as  they  have 
in  the  Cape  Parliament  a  stage  upon  which  they  can 
manifest  the  power  of  the  Bond.  How  easily  this 
can  be  done  appears  from  Mr.  Graham  (the  Acting- 
Premier's)  reply  to  the  forty-two  Progressive  members 
who  have  petitioned  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  can  do  without  you,  he  says  in  effect ;  the  Bond 
will  give  me  a  majority  which  will  do  just  as  well. 
What  does  it  matter  so  long  as  I  remain  in  oflfice  ? 
His  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  pro- 
vincialism and  self-interest  which  has  more  than  once 
hindered  the  attainment  of  South  African  unity.  "  The 
Constitution,  if  suspended  ",  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
on  i6  June  at  Wynherg,  "would  not  be  given  back 
until  federation  was  an  accomplished  fact,  then  the 
Cape  would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  Natal, 
with  responsible  institutions,  would  dominate  the 
position.  If  federation  were  forced  upon  the  Cape 
during  the  suspension,  we  should  lose  control  of  the 
customs,  railways,  and  defence,  and  lose  the  possibility 
of  protecting  the  colony  from  dismemberment.  No- 
thing would  prevent  the  Orange  River  from  being 
made  the  boundary  of  the  Cape,  or  Bechuanaland 
from  being  added  to  the  Transvaal,  or  Griqualand 
East  annexed  to  Natal  ".  When  the  war  broke  out 
Mr.  Schreiner's  highest  ambition  was  to  keep  the  Cape 
Colony  "neutral".  In  the  work  of  political  recon- 
struction upon  which  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  South  Africa  as  a  whole  depends,  the  sole  office 
which  a  Bond-ridden  Cape  Ministry  can  be  expected  to 
perform  is  to  keep  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  intact. 
If  the  Cape  Government  rely  upon  their  duty  to  the 
Colony  to  furnish  them  with  arguments  against  the 
suspension  of  the  Constitution,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment must  rely  upon  their  duty  to  the  Empire  to 
justify  them  in  neglecting  these  local  interests,  if  the 
interests  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  Empire  require 
them  to  do  so. 


THE  SOBER  SIDE  OF  THE  CORONATION. 

TDEOPLE  are  getting  more  and  more  nervous  about 
the  Coronation  as  they  do  about  the  success  of 
anything  in  which  they  are  interested,  when  they  reckon 
up  the  contingencies  which  may  dash  all  their  hopes  and 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  It  is  the  nature  of  a 
crowd,  too,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  each  individual's 
personal  feelings,  and  so  while  the  Coronation  impends 
over  us  we  shall  feel  ourselves  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  restlessness.  Atmosphere  is  an  ominous  word  in 
this  connexion.  The  weather  has  so  far  spoiled  our 
summer  that  the  dismal  impression  has  grov/n  that 
we  shall  be  its  victims  in  Coronation  week.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  illness  of  the  King  and  amidst 
graver  reflexions  we  were  driven  on  imagining  what 
could  be  made  of  a  Coronation  without  a  King.  What 
should  we  do  with  all  those  distinguished  and  picturesque 
dignitaries,  and  representatives  of  so  many  peoples  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  shiverinj^  in  the  inclement  weather 
of  an  English  June?  Happily  we  have  now  the  assur- 
ance that  at  least  the  worse  of  these  two  threatening 
catastrophes  has  been  averted  ;  and  even  of  the  weather 
we  are  encouraging  a  hope  founded  on  at  least  one 
day's  sunshine. 

Have  we  so  much  to  encourage  us  to  look  forward 
cheerfully  to  the  more  social  and  moral  demonstrations 
of  the  coming  week  ?  The  prospect  of  a  repetition 
of  the  appalling  display  of  folly  and  vulgarity  which 
accompanied  the  Mafeking,  C.I.V.,  and  Peace  cele- 
brations fills  everybody  with  uneasiness,  whatever 
complacency  may  have  been  shown  to  them  by  some  as 
outbursts  of  patriotism  which  atoned  for  extravagances 
of  bad  taste,  or  concealed  the  depressing  fact  of  the  low 
standard  of  self-respect  which  prevails  amongst  large 
classes  of  the  populace.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  similar  exhibitions  may  be  expected,  and 
afterwards  deplored,  at  the  Coronation.  The  appeal 
made  for  decency  and  propriety  of  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  utterly  failed  to  have  any  effect ; 
and  the  authorities  who  have  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  Royal  progress  through  the 
streets  are  contemplating,  as  appears  by  the  extreme 
stringency  of  their  regulations,  difficulty  with  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  given  up  the  pre- 
tence of  attempting  to  regulate  their  own  conduct. 
Those  who  are  content  with  a  superficial  view  of  the 
causes  that  make  a  repetition  of  recent  orgies  so 
extremely  probable  may  point  out  that  they  have  all 
taken  place  In  connexion  with  the  war,  and  that  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  war  is  a  letting  loose  of  passions 
and  feelings  which  hardly  any  other  phenomenon  so 
deeply  stirs.  "  I  expect  to  be  drunk  with  hogsheads  of 
Maine- Water  and  with  odes  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke 
and  Te  Deums.  .  .  .  We  are  all  mad — drums,  trumpets, 
bumpers,  bonfires  !  the  mob  are  wild,  and  cry  '  Long 
live  King  George,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
Lord  Stair,  and  Lord  Carteret,  and  General  Clayton 
that's  dead  ' !  "  That  is  Horace  Walpole's  description 
after  the  battle  of  Dettlngen,  and  it  would  stand  as  an 
account  of  the  irrational  displays  of  feeling  which 
always  accompany  the  savage  fervour  of  victory.  It  Is 
a  misfortune  of  the  Coronation  that  it  will  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  war  as  almost  to  look  like  an  addi- 
tional celebration  of  fetes  in  Its  honour.  To  say 
truth  we  have  had  enough  of  them,  and  we  should  have 
liked  the  Coronation  to  be  taken  on  its  own  merits. 

Even  so  we  should  have  had  plenty  of  reason  for 
apprehension.  In  looking  back  on  the  great  displays 
which  marked  the  Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria  In  1887 
and  1897,  the  propriety  and  decorum  with  which  all 
classes  of  the  nation  celebrated  these  events  have  been 
dwelt  on  In  favourable  contrast  to  the  license  which  has 
of  late  been  a  characteristic  of  our  rejoicings.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  Coronation  bears  more  resemblance 
to  the  State-managed  functions  of  the  Jubilees  than  to 
the  impromptu  street  carnival  of  the  mob,  and  that 
therefore  we  shall  be  spared  some  of  the  mob's 
excesses.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  true,  but  with 
all  its  impressiveness  to  persons  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  historic  knowledge  and  Imagination 
to  appreciate  the  deep  signification  of  the  Corona- 
tion ceremonies  and  progresses,  there  is  not  the 
same  quality,  as  we  may  say,  in  it  to  the  multitude  as 
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there  was  in  the  Jubilee  years.  The  Coronation  to  them 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  shows,  with  unfortunately  too 
close  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked,  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  war.  To  the  youthful  rowdies  of  the 
present  day  there  will  be  no  restraining  feature  in  it 
equal  to  the  impressive  personality  of  the  Queen 
who  to  the  young  generation  of  the  Jubilee  years 
was  as  a  being  secluded  in  mystery,  "mystic,  wonder- 
ful ".  The  King's  most  impressive  part  was  played 
in  the  eyes  of  most  people  when  he  succeeded, 
while  Queen  Victoria  was  still  unburied,  to  the 
dignities  and  power  which  she  had  laid  down.  In 
this  the  spectacular  element  was  subordinated  to  the 
real  essential  fact  of  the  assumption  of  sovereignty. 
The  particular  value  of  the  consecration  services  in 
the  Abbey  needs  a  finer  sense  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  a  finer  imagination,  a  finer  delicacy  of  apprecia- 
tion, than  the  crowds  which  will  line  the  route  of  the 
Coronation  procession  can  be  expected,  even  at  their 
best,  to  possess.  They  will  pass  over  these  things,  and 
the  Coronation  to  them  will  mean  the  show  in  the  street, 
and  only  a  more  gorgeous,  a  more  splendid  and 
glittering  one  than  they  are  accustomed  to  pay  their 
money  to  see.  Its  unique  character  will  be  the  rarity 
of  its  occurrence.  Since  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  turn  out  into  the  streets 
to  take  part  in  such  shows  have  no  conception  of  quiet- 
ness, and  modesty  and  self-restraint,  or  of  appreciation 
of  what  they  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  as  its  citi- 
zens, we  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  what  may  take 
place  when  actual  official  restraint  is  removed  from  the 
celebrators  of  the  Coronation. 

It  may  be  that,  with  the  decorations  and  the 
illuminations  to  distract  their  attention  from  their 
own  charming  selves,  the  bands  of  raw  youths  and 
girls  may  not  be  so  hideously  aggressive  in  the 
London  streets  as  they  were  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  peace.  Their  misfortune  is  that,  unless  they  are 
occupied  with  something  outside  their  own  resources, 
they  must  pass  their  time  inanely  or  stupidly,  perhaps 
also  brutally.  We  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
celebrations  that  the  crowd  was  not  brutal  but  rowdy 
and  silly.  But  it  was  afterwards  known  that  there  was 
more  brutality  than  had  been  suspected  ;  and  horseplay 
may  easily  pass  into  acts  of  violence  on  an  occasion 
when  the  streets  will  be  much  more  dangerously 
crowded  than  perhaps  they  have  ever  been  before, 
and  quiet  people  more  exposed  to  annoyances  which 
would  be  resented  but  for  fear  of  the  gangs  who 
inflict  them.  There  should  be  no  further  toleration 
of  the  notion  that  law  and  order  can  be  set  at  defiance 
on  the  absurd  pretext  that  the  occasion  is  one  of  national 
rejoicings.  The  streets  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  impossible  for  decent  people,  as  though  a  few 
flags  and  a  certain  quantity  of  bunting  were  the  signal  for 
the  police  to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  manner  of  license.  We 
hope  that  when  next  week  '*  the  loud  land  flames  with 
Imperial  gear",  as  Mr.  Watson's  curious  verse  has  it, 
the  soberer  but  equally  imperial  blue  of  the  policeman 
will  be  a  little  more  visible  than  it  has  been  on  several 
previous  occasions. 


THE  VERDICT  AGAINST  SANDHURST. 

'T^'HE  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
J-  Military  Education  which  deals  with  Sandhurst  is 
almost  uniformly  condemnatory,  and  more  than  justifies 
the  criticisms  strenuously  urged  for  some  years  past  in 
this  Review.  Armed  with  the  most  recent  evidence, 
obtained  by  practical  investigations  many  of  which  were 
made  on  the  spot,  the  members  of  the  committee  never- 
theless go  further  than  we  went,  and  have  practically 
passed  sentence  on  the  Military  College.  Commenting 
on  certain  details  of  order  and  discipline,  the  report 
makes  a  sufficiently  startling  statement — applied,  we 
are  sorry  to  see,  not  only  to  Sandhurst  but  to  Woolwich 
also — that  "one  of  the  first  lessons  the  cadet  receives 
is  that  it  is  a  venial  thing  to  disobey  orders  "  ;  and  in 
a  sentence  that  immediately  follows  it  is  plainly  implied 
that  to  think  nothing  of  telling  lies  is  also  included  in 
the  course  of  moral  instruction  provided  at  the  Royal 
Military  College.  We  believe  that  a  great  deal  more 
should  have  been  made  of  this  latter  point,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  crying  defects  in  the  methods  young 


officers  are  at  present  being  taught  is  that  they  ar  « 
perpetually  encouraged  to  sign  certificates  and  othe 
documents  containing  untrue  assertions.    The  repor  , 
of  the  orderly  officer,  or  "  subaltern  of  the  day",  is  ;  r 
familiar  example.     "  I  carefully  inspected  ",  he  says— 
when  he  never  inspected  at  all;  or  "I  visited  all  tht  q 
sentries  " — when  he  only  visited  one  of  them.  We 
could  present  an  endless  number  of  illustrations  ol 
the  same  kind.    A  multiplicity  of  silly  and  complicatec 
paper  forms  of  course  aggravates  this  evil  ;  but  th« 
true  inner  meaning  of  it  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absence  throughout  the  whole   army,   from   top  tc 
bottom,  of  any  proper  system  of  responsibility.  Whj 

is  it  that  "that  d  d  colour-sergeant  of  mine"  is  so 

often   to  blame  ?     It  is   because,  from    his  earliest 
acquaintance  with  military  life,  the  young  oflScer  or* 
cadet  is  taught   that   it  is  not  he,  but  some  non- 
commissioned officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
what  is  wanted  and  how  it  should  be  done.  Nothing 
more  amazing  is  contained  in  the  report   than  the 
statement   that  with    regard  to  the  drill  taught  at 
Sandhurst  : — "  The   Committee    learnt   with  regret 
from  the  Assistant-Commandant  that  the  officers" — 
the  persons   paid   by   the   taxpayers   to   teach  the 
cadets   their   duties — "  are    not  competent  to  take 
the  cadet  in  hand  from  the  commencement  and  in- 
struct him  in  drill,  but  that  all  this  necessary  elemen- 
tary work  has  to  be  carried  out  by  staff- sergeants. 
That  is  to  say,  the  cadet,  at  the  most  impressionable , 
period  of  his  career,  is  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  beneath^ 
the  dignity  of  an  officer  to  impart  instruction  in  this' 
elementary  portion  of  his  profession."    We  are  com-, 
pelled  to  assume  that  the  Assistant-Commandant  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about :  and  we  feel  that  no  italics  t 
or  notes  of  admiration  can  add  to  the  simple  force  of 
this  remarkable  revelation  ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  ■ 
certain   special  pathos   in  the  words  "at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  his  career  ".    Quis  custodiet ' 
istos  custodes  ?    What  sort  of  military  zeal  English  ' 
boys  are  capable  of  showing  was  seen  last  Saturday^  ' 
when,  on  a  miserably  wet  day,  no  fewer  than  12,000  lads  j 
were  reviewed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Horse  ; 
Guards'  Parade.     They  mustered   in  brigades,  they  \ 
were   armed   with   rifles,   they   even    had  a  certain  J 
amount  of  artillery  and  train  ;  they  marched  to  military  i 
music,  and  in  everything  they  did, — above  all  in  their 
bearing  under  uncomfortable  conditions  of  weather, 
they  showed  the  greatest  possible  keenness.    Many  of 
these  lads  were  called,  for  want  of  any  better  name,, 
"cadets";   but  all  the  credit  for  their  training  and 
organisation  was  due  to  a  few  private  individuals, — 
some  stray  philanthropic  peer,  a  few  enthusiasts  for 
physical  drill,  and  other  irresponsible  people,  many  of 
them  civilians.    One  of  the  newspapers  referred  to  the 
lads  who  took  part  in  this  display  as  "children  in  the 
guise  of  soldiers,  whose  training  and  discipline  should 
help  them  to  make  not  only  true  and  good  men,  but 
loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  willing  and  able,  if  need  be, 
to  fight  for  their  King  and  country".    "Willing"  they 
no   doubt  were,  and  would  be,  but  "able"!  The 
pity  is  that  in  England  all  fine  material  of  this  sort  is 
deliberately  wasted  ;  and  the  shame  is  that  at  such  a 
place  as  Sandhurst,  which  should  be  the  one  recognised 
home  and  nursery  for  youthful  military  zeal,  everything 
of  the  kind  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  or  perish  from 
want  of  nourishment. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  that  a  day  or  two  before 
the  review  of  the  Lads'  Brigades,  the  Sandhurst  cadets 
gave  a  display  of  their  own  training  and  efficiency. 
While  the  juvenile  amateurs  in  the  art  of  war  gave  their 
version  of  obedience  and  discipline  by  humbly  marching 
about  in  the  rain,  in  accordance  y/ith  orders,  the 
"  Regulars  " — as  they  would  probably  wish  to  be  called 
— gave  theirs.  There  was  no  actual  mutiny,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  was  a  disreputable  exhibition  of 
indiscipline  and  insubordination.  The  blame  lies  mainly 
with  the  Royal  Military  College  authorities,  especially 
the  Governor,  but  none  the  less  the  moment  for  such 
an  object  lesson  was  not  happily  chosen  from  the  cadet 
point  of  view,  and  the  outbreak  of  which  these  youths 
have  just  been  guilty  will  certainly  not  embolden 
apologists  of  the  Royal  Military  College  to  stand  up  ia 
its  defence  at  the  present  time. 

One  very  natural  question  contained  in  the  Terms  of 
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Reference  and  addressed  to  the  witnesses  who  gave 
:vidence  before  the  committee,  as  also  to  a  certain 
lumber  of  commanding  officers  who  were  away  on 
oreign  service,  was  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  young 
)fficers  joining  the  army  from  the  militia  and  from 
Sandhurst  respectively.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
vitnesses  (who  may  or  may  not  have  been  old  Sand- 
lurst  men  themselves)  answered  in  a  sense  favourable 
o  the  Military  College  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
.•ommanding  officers  of  regiments  on  foreign  service 
vere,  with  one  exception,  in  favour  of  the  militiaman. 
A''hat  from  the  first  we  have  tried  to  lay  the  greatest 
;tress  upon  is,  first,  the  importance  of  infusing  into  the 
Sandhurst  cadet  a  professional  spirit  ;  secondly  that  he 
ihould  be  taught  his  profession  in  a  practical  manner. 
^/e  do  not  pretend  that  the  young  man  who  joins  the 
College  is,  to  start  with,  any  less  ready  than  other 
•oung  men  to  imbibe  every  moral,  social,  and  educa- 
ional  advantage.  He  has  no  "  double  dose  of  original 
;in  "  or  of  professional  incapacity  to  contend  against. 
3ut  what  he  has  to  contend  against,  and  has  proved 
limself  incapable  of  resisting,  is  an  antiquated  and  at 
he  same  time  thoroughly  vicious  system,  which  stereo- 
ypes  his  own  want  of  formed  character  and  any  other 
latural  defects  he  may  possess,  and  at  the  same  time 
ails  to  make  him  either  an  officer,  a  gentleman,  or  a 
cholar.  As  to  the  purely  educational  value  of  Sand- 
lurst,  as  an  institution,  that  stands  as  hopelessly  con- 
lemned  as  everything  else.  The  committee  have 
lothing  to  say  in  its  defence.  "  It  is  clearly  estab- 
ished  they  say,  "that  the  cadets  have  no  induce- 
aent  to  work  ;  that  the  instructors  have  no  inducement 
o  teach "  ;  that  the  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that 
veryone  is  "  rushed  for  time";  that  wrong  subjects 
re  taught,  the  time  spent  in  teaching  wrongly  allocated, 
nd  that  there  is  "no  adequate  supervision  of  the 
ystem  of  instruction  ".  What  further  evidence  is  re- 
(uired  ? 

The  Terms  of  Reference  included  the  question  whether 
>andhurst  should  be  retained,  and  that  question  has 
een  answered  by  the  Committee  in  the  affirmative  ; 
ut  if  all  or  most  of  its  other  recommendations  are  to 
e  adopted  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  seeing 

completely  transformed  and  revivified  Military  College, 
t  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  as  little 
■atching  up  of  old  material  as  possible.  We  most 
eartily  endorse  the  suggestions  contained  in  para- 
raphs  115,  116,  of  the  report,  with  regard  to  the 
caching  staff  and  the  Commandant,  but  it  will  be  quite 
ut  of  the  question  to  carry  them  out  except  de  novo  ; 
nd  whatever  disagreeable  consequences  this  may 
ivolve  to  individuals,  they  must  bow  to  the  inevitable 
nd  allow  the  old  order  to  give  place  to  the  new.  We 
ave  not  space  to  discuss  many  interesting  features  in 
ie  report,  such  as  the  strong  recommendation  in 
ivour  of  an  annual  encampment  for  at  least  six  weeks 
)r  all  the  cadets,  the  cavalry  looking  after  their  own 
orses.  This  will  be  an  admirable  change  for  the 
etter  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
ew  scheme  foreshadowed  is  loyally  carried  out,  a  step 
f  enormous  importance  will  have  been  made  towards 
jcuring  efficient  officers  for  the  British  Army  of  the 
iture. 


PEACE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK. 

AR  is  a  wasteful  proceeding,  and  its  cessation 
discloses  a  large  gap  in  the  world's  stock  which 
lust  be  filled  at  once.  Outside  Johannesburg  the 
ransvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  have  been 
escribed  as  a  blackened  wilderness,  and  Lord  Milner 
said  to  have  been  "appalled"  by  the  devastation 
iused  by  two  and  a  half  years'  fighting.  But  it  is  not 
nly  the  wastage  that  has  to  be  made  good  :  peace 
fter  war  nearly  always  produces  a  period  of  commer- 
al  enterprise,  when  men  embark  their  capital  boldly  in 
jw  undertakings.  In  South  Africa  it  is  not  only  the 
:building  and  restocking  of  the  Boer  farms  that  must 
i  taken  in  hand  at  once  ;  that  is  a  comparatively  small 
atter.  But  new  hotels  and  houses  will  be  built  in  and 
oout  all  the  towns  :  new  railways  will  be  made, 
e  cuttings  of  which  are  in  some  instances  already 
igun.  Irrigation  works  will  be  started  under 
le  eye  of  a  paternal  Government,  bridges  will  be 


thrown  across  rivers,  roads  engineered  across  the 
veldt,  and,  most  important  of  all,  new  gold  and  coal 
mines  will  be  opened  in  parts  of  the  country  hitherto 
untouched.  The  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal  is 
practically  a  terra  incognita,  and  under  the  sleepy  con- 
tent of  a  pastoral  people  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Orange  River  State  have  been  unexplored.  It  follows 
therefore  that  South  Africa  must  for  some  time  to  come 
make  large  demands  upon  the  Mother-country  for 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  new  States  will  want 
mining  machinery,  rails,  locomotives,  building 
materials,  seed  and  stock,  provisions,  iron  girders, 
clothes,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  articles  of  domestic  necessity  and  luxury,  from 
pianos  and  cameras  down  to  saucepans  and  sewing- 
machines.  Unless  we  allow  the  Yankee  drummer  to 
step  in  and  forestall  us — and  it  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  we  do — the  renascence  of  South  Africa  ought 
to  stimulate  a  good  many  of  our  home  industries. 
Whether  the  wants  of  a  new  community  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  wants  of  the  War  Office  and  the  army  in 
the  field  (about  two  millions  and  a  half  a  week)  may 
be  doubted.  There  is  certainly  one  industrial  district 
in  England  that  will  positively  suffer  by  the  declaration 
of  peace.  The  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  districts 
have  done  very  well  out  of  the  war,  and  all  the 
trades  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
ammunition  will  undoubtedly  experience  a  sudden  con- 
traction of  business.  This  fact,  by  the  way,  accounts 
in  part  for  the  extraordinary  patience,  not  to  say  com- 
placence, with  which  the  working  classes,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  regarded  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  war.  The  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  a  week, 
which,  roughly  speaking,  the  war  has  cost  the  nation,' 
were  merely  a  matter  of  account,  that  is  to  say  they 
were  for  the  most  part  spent  in  this  country.  A  certain 
amount  was  spent  abroad  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and 
mules — at  double  their  value — and  of  tinned  provisions 
from  North  and  South  America.  But  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  the  ;^26o,ooo,ooo  was  merely  transferred 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  to  the  pockets  of 
certain  manufacturers  and  their  workmen.  In  the  big 
fight  for  empire  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  up 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  with  France  and  America,  it 
was  of  course  very  different.  The  hundreds  of  millions 
which  the  Pitts  and  North  and  Perceval  spent  upon  our 
"  Weltpolitik  "  did  not  come  back  to  the  country  but 
flowed  out  of  it.  The  money  went  in  hiring  Hessians 
and  huge  subsidies  to  European  Powers.  It  was 
the  sight  of  their  millions  flowing  into  the  coffers  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  and  Austria  that  caused  so  much 
discontent  in  the  old  days,  and  the  system  did  indeed 
produce  the  most  acute  suffering  in  our  industrial  dis- 
tricts. Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  Seven 
years'  war  or  a  Napoleonic  campaign  would  under  a 
democratic  franchise  be  possible. 

We  have  shown  that  the  South  African  war  has 
been  a  source  of  profit  to   many  :   we  believe  that 
peace  will  be  a  source  of  greater  profit  to  many  more, 
provided  we  take  some  sensible  steps  to  keep  the  new 
market  for  our  own  people,  and  do  not  let  American 
goods  "like  a  tide,  soak  all-effacing  in".    We  know 
that  there  are  some  people  who  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  immediate  future  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade, 
but  we  do  not  see  their  justification.    The  close  of  the 
South  African  war  has  synchronised  with  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  to  China  and  a  distinct  stride  forward 
on  the  part  of  Japan.    Barring  accidents,  such  as 
famine  or  plague,  we  seen  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  strong  revival  of  trade  with  the  Far  East,  if 
our  travellers  and  traders  will  only  bestir  themselves.  But 
commerce,  like  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  does  not 
come  of  itself,  it  has  to  be  made,  by  everyone  putting  his  / 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.     Money  is  at  present  plenti- 
ful, (in  the  banking  sense),  and  cheap,  and  when  once 
the  Coronation  is  out  of  the  way,  the  middle-aged 
man's  fancy  will  lightly  turn  to  thoughts,  not  of  love, 
but  of  lucre.    There  will  probably  be  a  considerable 
outburst  of  the  flotation  of  new  companies,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.    Experience  has  proved  that  the  names 
of  the  directors  are  no  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  a 
concern,  for  be  a  man  never  so  honest,  if  he  does  not 
understand,  he  is  no  protection  to  the  shareholders. 
The  best  advice  which  we  can  give  to  those  who  like  a 
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more  or  less  speculative  investment,  but  who  may  not 
have  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  is  to 
look  closely  at  the  names  of  those  who  are  promoting 
the  company,  or  who  are  connected  with  the  flotation, 
or  are  selling  the  property.  Under  the  new  Company 
Act  the  names  of  all  the  parties  to  the  transaction  are 
disclosed  in  the  prospectus  :  there  are  no  hidden 
promoters'  profits  nowadays.  Business  people  of 
standing  in  the  City  do  not  connect  themselves  with 
rotten  or  dishonest  flotations  :  it  is  not  worth  their 
while — to  put  it  no  higher.  In  conclusion  we  may  say 
that  a  good  deal  of  canting  twaddle  has  been  preached 
by  the  financial  editors  of  various  newspapers  about 
the  dangers  and  wickedness  of  "  speculation  ".  Every 
new  venture,  whether  in  calico,  in  gold,  or  in  electricity, 
is  a  speculation  :  a  new  railway  in  an  undeveloped 
country  is  emphatically  a  speculation  of  the  most  risky 
kind.  The  British  Empire  has  been  made  by  specula- 
tion :  England  has  colonies  and  France  properly  has  none, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  Englishmen  are  speculators  and 
Frenchmen  (except  a  few  Jews  in  Paris)  are  not.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways  :  you  cannot  put  your  money 
in  a  stocking  and  found  an  empire.  A  nation  that  does 
not  speculate  will  never  invent  anything,  and  will  never 
develop  new  countries. 


THE  INDIAN  IMPERIAL  SERVICE  TROOPS. 

A HUNDRED  representatives  of  the  Indian  Imperial 
Service  troops  are  to  take  part  in  the  Coronation 
procession.  Many  people  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
existence  even  of  these  soldiers  and  it  is  well  to  point 
out  how  they  originated  and  what  they  have  done. 
They  were  created  in  the  last  year  of  the  Marquess  of 
Dufferin's  viceroyalty,  and  are  the  troops  which  the 
native  princes  of  India  now  maintain  for  Imperial 
defence.  Practically  they  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  Native  States  armies. 

In  1885,  during  Lord  Dufferin's  viceroyalty,  the 
armies  of  the  Native  States  consisted  in  the  aggregate 
of  at  least  350,000  men.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  lazy  and  often  discontented  idlers 
gleaned  from  the  bazaars  and  the  cities  of  British 
India,  for  the  native  rajah  of  the  Mutiny  epoch  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  (probably  from  distrust  of  his  own 
subjects)  preferred  to  maintain  mercenary  forces.  The 
rajahs  gauged  their  power  and  prestige  amongst  them- 
selves, not  by  efficiency  but  by  the  number  of  their 
retainers.  Hence  we  had  large  armed  rabbles  of 
underpaid  men  in  the  Native  States,  quite  useless  as 
soldiers  in  war,  dangerous  in  time  of  trouble  or 
disturbance,  for  they  were  under  no  discipline 
whatever.  The  military  strength  of  the  British  and 
native  armies  in  India  was  about  60,000  and  150,000 
respectively,  but  a  large  percentage  of  these  troops 
were  not  available  for  frontier  war,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  them  in  watching  or  to  overawe 
the  armies  of  the  native  princes.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  often  given  consideration  to  the  problem,  but 
as  the  native  chiefs  were  very  sensitive  of  the  military 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty,  they  considered 
that  more  harm  than  good  would  ensue  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  matter. 

In  1885  Russian  menace  once  more  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dealing  seriously  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Native  States,  for  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the 
most  powerful  native  ruler  in  India,  in  this  crisis 
came  forward  and  offered  his  sword  in  defence 
of  the  Empire  ;  then  every  other  chief  followed  his 
example  by  placing  the  resources  of  their  States  at  the 
disposal  of  the  paramount  power.  Lord  Dufferin 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  in  spite  of  the  warning 
councils  of  many  Indian  administrators,  who  re- 
garded the  idea  of  utilising  the  armies  of  the  Native 
States  as  not  only  profitless  but  dangerous,  he  deter- 
mined to  initiate  a  new  policy,  and  accepted  the 
offers  of  the  various  chiefs  on  the  terms  that  selected 
portions  of  their  forces,  consisting  of  State  subjects, 
officered  by  their  own  officers  but  drilled  and  trained 
under  British  advice,  should  be  properly  armed  and  made 
in  every  respect  efficient  for  field  service,  to  take  their 
places  in  line  with  our  troops,  should  an  emergency  arise. 
The  execution  of  the  policy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 


Major  (now  Sir  Howard)  Melliss  who  was  given  a 
somewhat  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  princes  and 
chiefs.  The  reorganisation  commenced  amongst  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  and  it  was  extended  to  Kashmir, 
Rajputana,  Central  India,  Hyderabad  and  Mysore.  In 
the  work  of  regeneration,  the  mercenaries  had  to  be 
effaced,  vested  interests  had  to  be  contended  with,  intrigue 
and  corruption  to  be  met  with  tact  and  firmness.  How- 
ever the  native  chiefs  kept  loyally  their  promises  and 
assisted  the  organisers  in  forming  efficient  corps 
and  regiments,  in  establishing  schools,  and  equip- 
ping, horsing,  and  training  officers  and  men.  The 
cost  of  efficient  troops,  and  the  realisation  of  the 
uselessness  of  armed  rabbles  for  purposes  of  war, 
soon  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  native  princes 
to  abolish  by  degrees  their  former  large  and  use- 
less forces.  Year  by  year  they  were  reduced,  till 
at  the  close  of  the  century  they  had  practically  dis- 
appeared, only  sufficient  being  maintained  for  ceremonial 
purposes  ;  in  their  place  there  are  some  20,000  efficient 
troops,  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  Dogras,  and  Mohammedans, 
8,oooof  which  arecavalry  and  the  rest  sappers,  transport, 
camel,  and  infantry  corps.  The  men  are  State  subjects, 
they  are  all  thoroughly  equipped  for  war  and  have  ren- 
dered excellent  service  already  in  the  Chitral,  Tirah  and 
latest  China  expeditions.  Officers  and  men  are  ever 
keen  for  employment  with  our  armies  in  war-time, 
and  there  is  never  a  rumour  of  a  campaign  but  the 
Viceroy  of  India  is  deluged  with  requests  from  the 
chiefs  to  let  them  and  their  men  go  forth  and  assist  in; 
the  battles  of  the  Empire.  Should  general  mobilisation; 
of  the  Indian  armies  take  place,  each  unit  of  the  Im-  , 
perial  Service  troops  has  its  place  assigned  it,  and  it  is 
expected  within  48  hours'  notice  to  be  moving  from  its  1 
State  to  its  allotted  point  in  the  theatre  of  mobilisation. ' 
Presumably  therefore,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  • 
own  troops  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  Native 
States  has  gone.  It  follows  that  the  material  increase 
to  our  military  power  in  India  is  considerably  more  than 
the  20,000  men  composing  the  Imperial  Service  troops. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  considerable  importance' 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connexion. ' 
Two  Continental  Powers  watch  our  progress  in  India'; 
with  a  far   greater  interest  than  many  Englishmen; 
imagine.    Germany  is  interested  in  our  Eastern  posi- i 
tion,  simply  because  between  India  and  Germany  the 
great  military   Power   said  to  be   inimical  to  both 
practically    stands    alone.    Russia,  till   the  develop- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Service  troops,  and  their  taking 
part  in  our  frontier  campaigns,  was  pleased  to  content 
herself   with  the  idea  that  the  Native    States  of 
India  were  ready  to  rise  against  British  rule,  and  that 
it  only  needed  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army  on  our 
borders,  to  throw  them  all  into  open  rebellion.  The 
formation  of  the  Imperial  Service  troops,  their  keenness 
to  defend  India  against  all  comers,  their  proved  utility 
in  war,  and  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  native  rulers  to 
their  sovereign  cannot  have  failed  to  impress  those  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  united  India  for  purposes  of 
defence. 


BIRDS  AND  THE  MAN. 

WHO  was  the  old  poet  that  said  the  joys  of  a 
ramble  in  the  woods  were  doubled  if  a  sympa- 
thetic friend  went  with  one  ?  We  fancy  it  was  the 
author  of  "The  Minstrel",  and  that  he  went  on  to 
describe  how  the  ouzel  sang  finer  and  the  rose  took  a 
"  dye  more  deep  "  in  your  eyes  when  you  roamed  with 
a  boon  companion  who  shared  your  feelings  for  these 
things.  We  are  not  sure,  however^  for  Beattie,  like 
Bloomfield  and  Clare,  has  gone  from  the  bookshelf  this 
many  a  long  year.  He  is  as  one  of  the  figures  of  a 
past  who  are  seen  near  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
far-away  figures  and  dim.  If  it  were  Beattie  it  is  all 
we  have  kept  of  his  book,  yet  enough  to  gladden  us 
that  we  once  read  it.  It  is  not  often,  it  may  be 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  life,  that  the  lover  of  rambles 
in  the  wild  meets  with  somebody  whose  company 
he  would  really  desire,  when  starting  out  for  a 
long  day  in  June  in  search  of  birds  and  insects 
and  wild  flowers  in  the  shy  woodland  ways.  We 
thought  that  Mr.  Hudson  was  the  kind  of  man  we 
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should  like  as  a  companion  when  we  read  his  delightful 
book  "  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  ".  We  were  a  little 
shaken  in  this  feeling  when  the  article  "Through 
William  Cobbett's  Country  ",  now  contained  in  "  Re- 
flections and  Recreations ",  appeared ;  because  he 
quite  casually  referred  to  a  cirl  bunting  singing  in  a 
district  where  we  looked  for  the  bird  in  vain  for  many 
years,  and  it  seemed  unjust  that  he,  a  stranger  in  the 
land,  should  find  it  with  ease  at  once.  But  after 
reading  a  little  of  his  latest  natural-history  book, 
"  Birds  and  Man",*  one  felt  that  here  was  the  real 
thing,  the  choice  companion.  There  are  some  — 
in  genuine  sympathy  with  nature — who  hold  that 
Mr.  Hudson  goes  rather  too  far.  What  was  it 
he  was  wanting  to  do  to  the  people  who  caught  the 
wheatears  in  Sussex  ?  As  regards  Dartford  warblers 
what  might  not  have  happened  if  Mr.  Hudson  and  that 
professional  of  Churt,  whom  Gould  to  judge  from  his 
book  seemed  to  have  quite  an  admiration  for,  had  met  ? 
Yet  if  it  Is  contended — we  are  not  contending  it  our- 
selves— that  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  little  forbidding  towards 
those  who  have  ever  set  a  red  admiral  butterfly — the 
"admirable  butterfly"  of  that  delicious  book  "The 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist" — or  can  show  the  delicate 
eggshell  of  a  warbler;  that  he  is  hard  on 
market  gardeners  ;  no  one,  who  cares  truly  for  nature, 
has  the  root  of  the  thing  in  him,  will  think  he 
goes  too  far  In  inciting  us  by  his  writings  to  spend 
more  of  our  lives  with  the  birds,  to  steep  ourselves  in 
the  atmosphere  In  which  they  are,  to  brush  aside  the 
"  care  and  trouble  and  money  "  thoughts,  the  "  fears  of 
many  things  that  will  never  be  ". 

Mr.  Hudson  has  wandered  among  birds  in  other 
lands  than  ours.  He  knows  the  sheen  of  the  Pampas 
with  their  miles  of  gold  and  green 

*'  Where  the  sunflowers  blow 
In  a  solid  glow  ". 

But  whilst  he  Is  with  the  wood  warblers  In  Somerset, 
or  the  British  Birds  of  Paradise,  as  he  calls  the  jays,  in 
the  deeps  of  the  Wiltshire  forest,  he  has  nothing  to 
desire  or  to  regret  :  and  indeed  the  man  who  on  a  June 
day  In  such  spots  among  the  best  wood  birds 
was  not  serene  in  his  content  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  happy  lot.  Is  he  so  fortunate  If  he 
finds  himself  In  the  wood  or  on  the  marsh  with  a 
whole  long  day  before  him  when  June  has  begun  to 
wane  as  he  would  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  month? 
It  is  a  question  which  perhaps  does  not  admit  of  a 
very  decided  yes  or  no.  Of  course  there  Is  not  the 
song  In  later  June  that  there  is  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  month  or  in  May.  We  never  heard  a  nightingale 
sing  after  18  June — though  one  was  heard  at  Mlchel- 
dever  on  Thursday — and  even  that  Is  very  late  for  the 
bird.  Many  nests  found  will  hold  only  a  few  fragments 
of  speckled  shell  to  remind  us  of  the  precious  days 
that  have  already  slipped  by.  There  are  few  surer 
reminders  of  this  than  the  nest  from  which  the  young 
have  flown.  It  is  not  so  with  the  flowers  of  the  wood- 
land and  marsh,  for,  whilst  summer  lasts,  no  sooner 
has  one  kind  faded  out  than  another  takes  Its  place. 
The  white  anemone,  flushed  with  rose,  had  scarcely 
gone  before  the  ground  was  blue  with  hyacinths  In 
the  weeks  when  the  bark-strippers  were  in  the 
coppice  :  there  follows  fast  the  starlike  stitchwort : 
butterfly  orchids,  large  and  small,  and  Solomon's  seal 
and  the  helleborines  are  here  already,  and  we  shall 
scarcely  miss  them  when  In  their  stead  we  get 
marjoram  and  wild  thyme.  But,  once  the  young  have 
flown,  the  bird's  nest,  though  even  the  slenderest,  like 
the  blackcap's,  will  often  hold  together  till  next 
summer,  is  so  soon  a  wreck.  Yet  there  are  many 
nests  to  find  while  June  lasts  which  have  their 
tenants  ;  and  there  are  blackcaps  and  garden  warblers 
still  in  full  song ;  and  young  birds  in  all  quarters 
incessantly  calling  to  and  being  answered  by  their 
parents.  This  call  to  the  helpless  young  has  an 
electric  effect  on  wild  creatures.  We  never  could 
see  great  reason  to  doubt  a  story  told  us  by  a  country- 
man of  how  he  had  seen  a  young  cuckoo  being  fed 
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and  tended  by  an  old  cuckoo.  When  the  startled 
fledgling  thrush  leaves  Its  nest  for  the  first  time,  with 
its  wild  cheep  of  terror,  whilst  its  companions,  who 
have  too  much  down  on  their  heads  yet  for  such 
an  adventure,  crouch  low  and  silent  in  the  nest,  a 
finch  or  a  warbler  will  very  likely  rush  Into  the  scene 
moved  by  the  call  of  a  bird  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  whilst  the  parent  birds  Infallibly  hear  it 
and  are  down  to  the  spot  though  they  were  not  In  sight 
when  you  put  your  hand  to  the  nest.  It  Is  as  though 
there  were  a  kind  of  freemasonry  of  motherhood  and — 
though  to  a  lesser  extent — of  fatherhood  among  the 
birds  when  their  young  are  being  reared.  At  any  rate  if 
the  strangers  do  not  lend  a  hand  they  often  come  and 
shout  their  emotion. 

Sitting — perhaps  In  the  arbour  at  Coate  which  was 
still  In  existence  though  falling  to  pieces  last  year 
when  we  visited  It — with  the  unread  book  by  him,  the 
book  whose  print  the  sunlight  put  out  as  it  puts  out  a 
fire,  Jeff'erles  longed  that  the  birds  around  him  could 
live  longer  just  to  feast  and  sing  and  be  utterly 
oblivious  of  everything  but  the  joy  of  the  moment. 
They  were  so  concentrated  on  themselves,  their  joy 
seemed  so  intense.  Wordsworth  said  much  the  same 
though  in  verse  which  is  tame  after  the  prose  of 
"  Meadow  Thoughts",  with  his  "and  the  least  motion 
which  they  made  It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure ". 
Perhaps  It  might  be  urged  that  Wordsworth  and 
JefFeries,  Jefferies  especially,  were  unconsciously  sub- 
jective in  writing  thus  of  the  birds :  that  rejoic- 
ing in  their  environment,  they  could  see  nothing 
but  joy  In  every  moving  creature.  Certainly  the 
buoyant  flight  of  most  small  birds,  their  every 
movement  in  the  sunshine  does  give  the  Impression  of 
a  great  enjoyment  to  one  who  Is  very  happy  himself, 
just  as  does  the  flight  of  Iris.  The  bleat  of  the  snipe, 
lark — high  in  the  blue.  Is  so  good  a  sound  to  many  of  us 
that  we  may  imagine  the  bird  to  feel  at  least  the  full 
measure  of  joy  we  feel  as  we  stand  and  listen.  Even 
inanimate  things  have  been  represented  as  aff"ected 
thus:  the  hymn  of  the  swan  "took  the  soul  of  that 
waste  place  with  joy  " — the  joy  In  that  particular  case, 
we  assume,  that  Is  akin  with  pain.  But  surely  no  one 
who  has  looked  closely  Into  the  ways  of  singing  birds 
during  the  nesting  season  can  doubt  that  the  joys  of 
motherhood,  realised  or  to  come,  often  of  fatherhood 
too,  are  exquisite. 

We  have  lain  hid  and  watched  a  cock  wren  all  alone 
building  his  nest  in  the  dead  bracken  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood  ;  for  cock  wrens  do  build,  though  whether 
there  are  such  things  as  cock  wrens'  nests,  not  neces- 
sarily built  with  a  view  to  eggs  or  young,  we  cannot 
say.  After  working  awhile  at  his  nest  he  has  come  out 
and  perched  on  a  hazel  twig  and  burst  Into  song  :  and 
the  song  over,  he  has  gone  to  an  old  stump,  drawn 
forth  another  scrap  of  moss,  built  a  little  more,  popped 
out  of  his  house  again,  sprung  upon  the  same  twig — • 
singing  birds  are  such  conservatives  over  their  pet 
twigs — and  sung  the  same  song  again.  If  we  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  wren  was  full  of  delight,  why 
should  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  missel 
thrushes  that  flew  and  pecked  at  and  drove  ofl^  the  cat 
which  came  near  their  nest,  were  full  of  anger  ;  or  that 
the  rabbit,  screaming  when  It  was  seized  by  the  stoat, 
was  full  of  agony  ?  Watching  again  In  the  woods  we 
have  seen  one  of  the  warblers  come  from  a  bed  of 
brambles  perch  within  a  few  yards  of  where  we  have 
sat,  and  quiver  and  thrill  all  over  In  the  way  she  does 
only,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  when  there  are  young. 
If  that  thrill,  the  most  subtle  and  fascinating  moment 
in  a  small  bird,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  telling  of 
an  exquisite  pleasure,  all  hope  of  our  ever  being  able 
to  know  anything  of  the  Inner  lives  of  birds  by  close 
watching  may  well  seem  vain.  Henceforth  the  song 
of  the  blackcap,  lark,  and  nightingale,  the  churn  of 
the  nightjar  in  the  mysterious  land  of  the  evening  (to 
Mr.  Hardy  It  sounded  "sarcastic"  on  one  notable 
occasion,  but  then  he  is  nothing  If  not  subjective  in  his 
attitude  to  nature)  the  hover  of  the  kestrel,  the  plumage 
of  pheasant  and  kingfisher — sounds  and  sights  familiar 
to  some  extent  even  to  those  who  complacently  admire 
birds  a  little  at  a  distance — would  suffice.  We  shou'd 
recognise  that  to  look  closer  would  be  merely  to  dupe 
ourselves. 
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DIOGENES  AT  THE  CORONALIA. 

DIOGENES,  asked  if  he  was  going  to  see  the  King 
in  his  golden  crown,  said  he  would  see  him  — 

we  must  not  repeat  his  expression,  but  the  remark 
implied  that  he  would  not  see  the  King  either  first  or 
last.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  improper  frame  of 
mind  for  an  Anglo-Saxon,  a  citizen  of  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen,  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  &c.  &c.  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  festival. 
But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  poor  Diogenes  :  he  has 
much  to  put  up  with  now.  The  world  is  indeed  out 
of  joint  for  him.  And  life  is  not  the  pleasanter  that 
he  is  rather  more  than  subconscious  that  it  is  he  that 
is  out  of  joint  and  not  the  world.  We  are  often  told  in 
sermons,  and  probably  with  great  accuracy,  that  in  our 
present  state  we  should  be  very  uncomfortable  in 
Heaten.  A  crowd  of  aggressively  cheerful  persons  is 
as  uncomfortable  to  the  depressed  solitary  as  paradise 
to  an  unreformed  sinner.  All  the  world  is  gay,  he 
knows  it  ;  but  he  is  not  gay  ;  it  is  a  holiday  occasion,  as 
if  he  could  not  see  that.  Everybody  round  him  is  bent 
on  pleasure  ;  everybody  is  laughing  ;  everybody  is  jolly. 
In  a  city  delirious  with  decorations  he  finds  himself 
the  only  person  that  has  anything  to  do  but  look  at 
them.  But  he  has  other  things  to  do,  and  so  he  is 
entirely  out  of  touch,  or  rather  out  of  sympathy — he 
would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  be  out  of  touch — with 
the  crowd.  He  feels  out  of  it,  and  that  is  a  feeling  no 
one  enjoys.  He  looks  on  all  this  merrymaking  much  as 
those  who  are  out  of  love  necessarily  look  on  those  who 
are  in.  If  you  are  absolutely  excluded  from  an  experi- 
ence which,  unaccountably  and  without  any  justification 
but  none  the  less  obviously,  is  transforming  the  world — 
the  same  world  as  yours — into  a  paradise  for  two  most 
ordinary  mortals  under  the  same  roof  with  yourself, 
what  is  there  left  to  you  but  the  superior  snarl  of  the 
rational  man  who  knows  why  he  is  not  happy  and  so 
has  the  advantage  of  those  who  do  not  know  why 
they  are  happy  ?  And  so  Diogenes  looks  down  upon 
a  world  in  love  with  a  Coronation. 

And  in  fairness  to  our  poor  philosopher  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  starts  with  a  grievance.  He  has 
work  to  do  and  the  fact  that  no  one  else  has  is  a  very 
great  inconvenience  to  him.  In  the  whole  great  city 
there  is  no  room  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work.  To 
get  to  his  work  is  a  labour  of  Hercules  :  he  has  left  his 
football  days  behind  him,  so  he  does  not  feel  braced 
by  a  long  scrimmage  through  the  Strand.  He  struggles 
into  his  office  hot,  dusty,  tired,  every  corn  found  out, 
all  his  clothes  awry.  And  when  he  has  cooled  down, 
he  finds  those  who  should  help  him  in  his  work 
entirely  bent  upon  the  very  things  he  has  been  objur- 
gating. Is  it  strange  that  he  should  be  great  on 
"the  tawdry  show",  "strings  of  paper  roses,  with 
loops  of  little  red  and  white  bottles  ;  a  crowd  of  fools 
from  the  country  looking  at  nothing  ;  a  shoddy  miser- 
able aff'air  !  "  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  been  the 
more  pleased  at  finding  that  the  seats  which  he 
had  taken  for  himself  his  wife  and  daughters  at 
ten  guineas  apiece  could  now  be  got  for  two.  He 
had  been  urged  by  his  wife  to  get  good  seats  so 
that  they  should  not  be  behind  their  friends.  He  had 
demurred  to  the  cost,  but  his  wife  would  give  him  no 
peace  ;  and  secretly  he,  too,  rather  liked  the  thought  of 
seeing  some  of  his  club  acquaintances  less  advan- 
tageously placed.  Unfortunately  his  wife  had  discovered 
that  the  price  of  seats  had  gone  down  and  thereupon  lec- 
tured him  for  extravagance  and  want  of  business  acumen. 
He  ought  to  have  looked  ahead.  They  would  not  see 
a  bit  better  than  the  Smiths  or  the  Joneses  though 
they  paid  three  times  as  much.  He  never  was  a 
good  business  man.  If  he  had  left  it  to  her,  she  would 
have  managed  much  better.  When  he,  not  in  the 
politest  language,  reminds  her  that  it  was  entirely  at  her 
instigation  that  he  took  such  expensive  seats,  she  asks 
him  if  he  is  not  the  man  and  she  the  woman  ;  surely  it 
is  for  him  to  look  after  money  matters  for  her,  and  not 
for  her  to  guide  him.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  for  the 
wife  to  be  the  business  man  of  the  house.  Poor 
Diogenes  gets  up  from  the  breakfast  table  not  in  the  best 
of  tempers ;  it  was  a  bad  preparation  for  his  struggle 
through  the  streets  :  a  bad  light  in  which  to  see  the 
decorations. 


But  he  sees  pleasure  ahead  of  him,  when,  having  1 
failed  to  do  any  business  to  speak  of,  he  sets  his  face- 
towards  the  clubs.     He  has  much  trouble  in  distin-  j 
guishing  them,  for  all  alike  they  are  hidden  behind 
red  baize  and  scaffolding,  varied  here  and  there  with 
gilt  and  gingerbread  in  devices  of  a  singular  monotony.  [ 
Any  architectural  distinction,  either  of  difference  or 
style,  is  entirely  obliterated.    However,  by  ducking 
his  head  very  low,  he  succeeds  in  making  his  entry,  ( 
plunging  through  a  dark  passage  under  innumerable  j 
rafters,  into  a  certain  smart  club,  with  no  hurt  but  a  | 
little  further  damage  to  a  top  hat  which  the  day's 
experience  had  already  deprived  of  its  glory.  There 
he  sees  a  new  very  rich  man  whom  he  knew  to  have 
given  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  window. 
He  points  out  to  him  that  the  best  men  are  not  going 
to  the  show  at  all  ;  they  were  all  bored  with  it.  And, 
of  course,  if  you  do  really  care  to  go,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  to  a  friend's  house.    That's  what  all  his 
friends  were  doing,  except  those  who  were  going  out  of 
town  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  thing.    He  should  cut 
the  whole   business   himself,  and  go  and  play  golf  | 
somewhere.    The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  man,  : 
looking  after  Diogenes  as  he  moves  off,  calls  him  sotto 
voce  "an  old  fool",  but  none  the  less  he  is  not  so 
pleased  with  himself  as  he  was.     Diogenes  on  the  j 
other  hand  is  better  pleased.    He  now  tackles  some 
friends  in  the  Travellers'  and  ridicules  the  gewgaws, 
the  gilt   lions,  and   general   garishness   which   that  ■ 
dignified  institution,  the  citadel  of  anti- plutocracy,  had  , 
chosen  to  assume  as  a  Coronation  robe.    The  elders 
he  was  addressing  could  not  deny  the  charge,  and  '- 
began  to  think  there  -was  something  shoddy  about  it,  ! 
and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  Travellers  ;  and  so  ■ 
were  not  so  comfortable  as  before.     Diogenes  then  ( 
ferrets  out  an  individual  whom  he  knew  to  be  very  1 
keen,  in  fact  he  was  called  by  his  friends  a  pincher, 
and  proves  to  him  that  he  has  paid  at  least  double  ' 
what  he  need  have  done  for  his  seats.    His  friend  is  > 
very  "sick"  indeed  and  gets  rather  angry.    Diogenes'  5 
spirits  rise.    He  assures  a  younger  man  who,  having  | 
health    and    not    being   blas^,  was   genuinely  look-  j 
ing  forward   to  the  show,  that  from  his  particular  | 
stand   he    would    get    the    worst    view   along    the  ^ 
whole    route  ;     in   fact    he    practically  would    see  ♦ 
nothing  at  all  ;    the     crowd   would    intercept  his 
sight. 

Then  Diogenes  finds  his  way  to  his  own  favourite  club.  \ 
After  making  himself  duly  offensive  to  the  waiter  in  the 
process  of  getting  a  cup  of  tea,  he  lets  himself  go  to-  ! 
three  or  four  intimates.  What  could  be  the  attraction 
of  the  Coronation  ?  Who  cares  either  way  ?  What 
was  the  King  now  in  this  country  ?  He  had  no  power, 
and  the  crowning  was  a  mere  farce.  It  just  stirred  up'  1 
republican  feelings  in  the  people.  We  should  see  this 
country  a  republic  yet.  Enthusiasm  ?  Yes  ;  great 
enthusiasm  to  see  the  paper  roses,  the  pink  poles,  the 
gas-works  and  the  electricity  ;  but  none  to  see  the  King, 
Sir.  I  say  the  whole  thing  is  shoddy ;  there  is  no 
genuine  feeling  in  it.  Why  should  there  be  ?  What  is 
there  to  rejoice  at  in  all  London  being  turned  into  a 
bedlam  :  work  stopped  :  business  ruined  ?  The  rate- 
payers' money  is  wasted  on  tinsel  and  tawdry.  A 
twopenny-halfpenny  tradesman  gets  on  to  the  West- 
minster Borough  Council,  and  of  course  he  must  have 
his  stand  put  up  for  his  own  use  out  of  the  ratepayers' 
money.  He  puts  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  out  the 
light  from  the  shops  of  the  unfortunate  little  tradesmen 
either  side  :  the  very  men  who  are  pacing  for  this  stand. 
Decorations?  look  at  the  town.  It  is  impossible 
to  recognise  the  place.  All  its  architectural  propor- 
tions are  spoilt  by  hideous  mountains  of  seats  and 
scaffolding.  Look  at  the  pile  in  front'of  the  National 
Gallery  :  look  at  S.  Paul's  :  look  at  all  the  churches. 
The  whole  thing  is  just  a  commercial  speculation  :  it  is 
just  a  matter  ot  rings,  and  syndicates  and  prices.  And 
it's  going  to  be  a  failure.  Hundreds  of  empty  seats  ; 
thousands  !  Then  with  a  dark  hint  about  anarchists 
Diogenes  goes  home.  And  there  he  tells  his  expectant 
womenfolk  that  they  need  not  excite  themselves  ;  he  1 
has  inquired  and  finds  that  it  will  be  all  but  impossible  i 
for  them  to  get  to  their  seats  for  the  crowd  :  they  must  1 
not  expect  to  see  anything;  and  what  is  more,  there  1 
will  be  very  little  to  see  :  it  will  be  a  very  popr  show 
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>deed.  Diogenes  goes  to  bed  considerably  soothed  in 
pirit. 

Next  morning  he  sends  on  his  wife  and  daughters  in  a 
)ur-\vheel  cab  by  themselves,  preferring  to  make  his 
ray  safely  to  his  seat  alone.  He  is  wroth  at  the  early 
our  and  his  slight  breakfast,  but  much  more  wroth  at 
nding  himself  suddenly  checkmated  by  a  wooden 
arrier  and  a  policeman.  He  storms,  curses  the 
uthorities,  but  makes  no  progress  ;  he  tries  other 
3utes  and  gets  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  but  he  sees  nothing 
f  the  procession.  Limping  home  footsore  and  bitterly 
isappointed,  he  has  but  one  hope,  that  there  may 
ever  be  another  Coronation  in  his  time  ;  *'  Long  live 
le  King "  he  says,  and  this  time  he  says  it  with 
incerity. 


NIKISCH  AND  HAROLD  BAUER. 

NIKISCH  having  made  a  success  with  the  public  a 
few  weeks  ago,  industrious  Mr.  Newman  seems 
D  have  arranged  immediately  for  him  to  come  back  and 
ive  two  orchestral  concerts  at  Queen's  Hall.  Whether 
he  result  is  in  a  financial  sense  satisfactory  I  cannot 
ay  ;  but  at  least  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  find- 
ng  out  if  there  is  really  much  in  Nikisch.    He  has 
eceived  a  great  deal  of  praise  ;  and  in  my  opinion  he 
las  deserved  some  of  it.    When  dealing  with  Nikisch  I 
eel  like  a  certain  London  magistrate,  formerly  a  con- 
ributor   to  this   Review,    who,  when   asked  in  an 
-ate   manner  why  he   had   not   finished   an  article 
1   time,    said    he    had   been    "too    busy  adminis- 
ering  injustice  tempered  with  ferocity ".     So  many 
ompetent  men  like  his  playing,  and  I  like  so  much 
if    it  so   well,   that   I    am    always    asking  myself 
F  my   carefully  formed  judgment   on   his  conduct- 
Dg  as  a  whole   is   not   unjust  and   ferocious.  To 
jstify  my  ways  to  myself  I  carefully  consider  the  visit 
"likisch  paid  this  country  in  (I  think)  '95.    He  then 
fave  us  readings  of  familiar  works,  readings  that  were 
ertainly  new,  but  were  just  as  certainly  neither  strong 
or  beautiful.    He  seemed  then  determined  to  be  fresh 
■y  dint  of  doing  things  which  other  conductors  had 
efrained  from  doing.    He  treated  detail  as  the  all- 
■nportant  thing,  exaggerating  unimportant  points  ;  and 
le  presented  no  real  broad  conception,  either  new  or 
Id,  of  the  works  he  played  as  wholes.    I  remember  in 
articular  his  version  of  the  "Tannhauser"  overture, 
it  the  end  by  doubling  the  horn  parts  and  making  them 
lay  out  he  got  the  effect  of  a  duet  between  them  and 
he  trombones  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  band,  an 
ffect  which  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  score 
hows  Wagner  could  never  have  intended.    What  he 
id  there  he  did  in   everything  ;  and  the  result  was 
ot   gratifying   but   positively   exasperating.  Affec- 
ition   is   always   exasperating  ;    and  Nikisch's  new 
iadings    were    not    to    me    readings    at    all  but 
fieer  affectation.    All  this  I  remember ;   I  remember 
Iso  his  concert  at  the  recent  Queen's  Hall  Festival, 
here  he  did  certain  things  well  ;  but  still  I  sawaffecta- 
on  :  there  was  far  too  much  pose  and  far  too  little 
;al  brain  and  temperament.    Finally,  his  concert  on 
londay  afternoon — which  unfortunately  collided  with 
Ir.   Bispham's  at   S.  James'  Hall — showed  that  in 
jality  Nikisch  stands  just  where  he  did  so  many  years 
l^o.    Just  as  in  '95  he  gave  some  things  finely,  so  on 
;Ionday  he  gave  us  a  superb  rendering  of  the  "  Leonora, 
o.  3  "  overture  ;  just  as  in  '95  he  took  care  to  spoil 
ny  genuine  pleasure  he  had  given,  so  on  Monday  he 
lave  us  a  dull,  uninspired,  colourless  version  ot  the 
eventh  symphony,  made  worse  by  occasional  out- 
reaks  into  exaggeration  and  affectation.      Now,  a 
an's  affected  tricks  may  easily  grow  slowly  upon 
'  m    without   his    being   conscious    of   them  ;  and 
3ssibly  Nikisch  may  not  be  conscious  of  his.  Yet 
lere  they  are.    The  incessant  desire  to  get  a  new 
ading  by  doing  things  better  left  undone  is  nothing 
it  affectation  ;  and  some  of  Nikisch's  tricks  are  as 
Tsurd  as  it  would  be  of  a  man  to  offer  you  his  foot 
stead  of  his  hand  when  you  met  him.    Just  as  you 
3n't  want  the  man's  foot,  but,  if  you  want  anything, 
ant  his  hand,  and  just  as  you  would  resent  his  foot, 
)  do  I,  in  the  Seventh  symphony,  want  not  this,  that 
the  other  inner  bit  of  counterpoint  blared  in  my  ear, 


but  want  the  broad,  usual  thing.  Nikisch  refuses  to  be 
usual.  I  go  further  in  my  comparison  of  him  to  some 
imagined  idiot  :  figuratively  speaking,  he  not  only 
offers  you  his  foot  instead  of  his  hand,  but  makes  you 
think  of  someone  who  might  go  about  in  a  green  hat, 
black  collar,  blue  coat  and  trousers  and  red  boots.  It 
would  certainly  be  new  ;  certainly  it  would  be  ugly  ; 
and  probably  the  police  would  have  to  rescue  the  man 
from  a  street  mob.  I  wish  someone  would  rescue 
Nikisch.  His  playing  of  the  "  Leonora,  No.  3"  the  other 
day  showed  what  he  could  do  if  only  he  realised  that,  as 
Mozart  said,  originality  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. Mozart  referred  only  to  composition,  and  he 
said  he  could  no  more  help  his  music  being  unmistakably 
Mozart's  than  he  could  help  the  shape  of  his  nose  ;  but 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  music. 
If  a  man  sees  and  feels  a  piece  of  music  in  an  original 
way,  knowing  at  the  same  time  what  the  composer 
meant  by  it,  his  version  will  come  off  without  any  sense 
of  distortion  or  caricature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  seeks  to  be  original  he  is  certain  to  come  to  grief. 
Nikisch,  I  have  said,  came  to  grief  in  the  Seventh 
symphony.  He  did  worse  in  a  little  suite  of 
Tschaikowsky.  In  a  humourless,  joyless  way  he 
treated  some  quite  light  music  as  if  every  phrase  was 
equivalent  to  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  To 
announce  a  solemn  warning  in  a  solemn  voice  is  very 
well  :  none  of  us  would  like  a  music-hall  "  comic  "  to 
tell  us  in  his  most  music  hall-y  manner  that  to-night 
we  must  die.  But  when  the  serious  preacher  mounts 
the  music-hall  stage  and  delivers  Dan  Leno  jokes  with 
sepulchral  impressiveness  we  are  no  better  pleased.  I 
am  going  to  hear  Nikisch  again  on  Friday^ — too  late 
for  notice  this  week — but  up  to  the  present  my  opinion 
of  him  is  simply  that  he  is  an  able,  but  far  from  being 
a  great,  conductor.  It  is  merely  fair  to  add  that  in 
"  Waldweben  "  bit  of  "  Siegfried  "  he  was  at  his  best 
and  gave  one  of  the  most  deliciously  fresh  performances 
I  remember.  If  only  he  would  always,  as  on  this 
occasion,  let  his  personality  make  its  own  impres- 
sion instead  of  trying  to  live  up  to  an  imaginary 
personality  we  might  have  in  him  one  of  the  finest  of 
conductors. 

Harold  Bauer  is  a  very  different  man,  a  very 
different  artist,  from  Nikisch.  No  pianist,  not  even 
Lamond,  has  fewer  tricks,  gets  further  away  from 
any  suspicion  of  trickiness.  The  piano  recital  is 
not  as  a  rule  a  very  entertaining  function,  but  on 
Tuesday  Bauer  kept  one  wide  awake  all  the  time. 
He  began  with  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  prelude  and 
fugue  ;  proceeded  to  Schumann's  Kreisleriana  ;  gave 
us  Liszt's  B  minor  sonata  ;  after  that  went  on  a  bar- 
carolle of  Rubinstein,  a  study  by  Alkan  and  a  Chopin 
selection.  This  last  I  did  not  hear  ;  nor  was  I  par- 
ticularly sorry  to  miss  it.  Bauer  does  not  seem  to  me 
a  born  Chopin  player  :  he  is  more  in  his  element  in 
Schumann  and  Beethoven.  He  has  a  magnificent 
robust  technique  and  enough  feeling  for  Beethoven — 
which  is  saying  much  ;  and  the  very  qualities  that  make 
him  a  supreme  Beethoven  player  hinder  him  when  he 
deals  with  the  slighter  Chopin.  That  is  my  recollection  ; 
but  he  may  have  worked  wonders  on  Tuesday  after  I 
had  gone.  Nothing  finer  than  the  Mendelssohn  thing 
has  ever  been  done  in  S.  James'  or  any  other  hall  ;  it 
was  strong,  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  original  and 
true.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  rave  about  the  bulk 
of  Schumann's  music,  but  the  Kreisleriana  seemed  a 
very  splendid  work  in  Bauer's  hands.  As  for  the  sonata 
of  Liszt,  it  is  a  poor,  pretentious,  tawdry  thing.  It  was 
the  mode  in  Berlin  a  little  while  ago  to  call  Beet- 
hoven, Liszt  and  Richard  Strauss  the  three  greatest 
composers  of  all  time  ;  but  we  in  England  have  nothing 
to  do  with  students'  fashions  and  we  know  better  than 
to  insult  Liszt  by  trying  to  think  him  one  of  the 
immortals.  He  did  a  lot  of  good  stuff,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Wagner,  was  not  above  stealing  from  him  at 
times  ;  but  this  sonata  is  not  amongst  his  best  stuff. 
All  that  recitative  means  nothing  whatever  ;  and  in 
place  of  development  of  the  themes  we  have  them  ladled 
out  again  and  again  with  tinsel  ornamental  accompani- 
ments. The  barcarolle  of  Rubinstein  is— for  Rubin- 
stein— very  thin  ;  for  Rubinstein  could  really  at  times 
compose,  invent.  The  study  of  Alkan  I  had  never 
heard  before.    It  served  to  show  how  fast  Mr.  Bauer 
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could  make  his  fingers  go  without  losing  purity  and 
richness  of  tone  Mr.  Bauer  is  still  quite  a  youngster 
and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  will  gradually  be 
recognised  here  as  one  of  the  very  finest  pfanists.  He 
always  plays  like  an  artist,  a  musician  ;  his  technique 
IS  extraordinary  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  above  all  there  is 
not  in  his  playing  a  trace  of  trickery.  Everything  is 
done,  nothing  is  faked.  vcryming  is 

,  1  t^i  P;?'"'^^'^  "myself  to  write  about  Hofmann  this 
week  but  for  want  of  space  I  must  leave  him  until  the 
end  ot  the  season,  only  remarking  now  that  he  has  grown 
into  a  good  but  not  an  astonishing  pianist.  The  few 
lines  I  have  to  spare  must  be  devoted  to  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald  s  new  ballet  written  for  the  Alhambra.  It  is  full 
of  tunes  perhaps  too  good  for  a  theatre  of  varieties, 
and  admirably  superbly,  scored  from  beginning  to 
flu  Alhambra  management  has  done  its  share 
ot  the  thing  in  most  gorgeous  fashion:  I  do  not 
remember  a  better  mounted  ballet;  and  with  Mr. 
Ronald  s  music  the  thing  ought  to  run  for  a  long 
time.  It  IS  a  good  thing  such  musicianship  should 
have  filtered  into  the  music-halls.  Mr.  Byn-.  the 
conductor  at  the  Alhambra,  is  of  course  an  excellent 
musician  who  has  written  some  most  delicate  and 
finely  imagined  stuff;  but  Mr.  Ronald  has  employed 
f  n  modern   orchestral   methods  in   a  musical 

^l^u  !  I  ?f '  T\    ^  be  content 

with  that,  but  try  his  hand  at  a  serious  opera. 

  J.  F.  R. 

CRAWFORD  VERSUS  DANTE. 

*'  A  ^?  *°  h®""        as  the  sound  of 

.  ^"'^  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy 

with   which   it  has    moulded    the   changing  linea- 
ments .  .  ."    These  are  the  familiar  words  that  form 
themselves  annually  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  while 
barah  Bernhardt,   with  radiant   eyes   upturned,  and 
deprecant  palms  outstretched,  stands  to  receive  the 
British  salvoes  in  honour  of  her  rentr^e.    For  surely 
Mona  Lisa  is  not  more  remarkable  a  lady  than  she 
does  not  bear  lightlier  a  graver  load  of  manifold  experi- 
ences.   Nay!  Time  has  been  stealthily  corrupting  the 
canvas  of  Leonardo,  drawing  over  it  a  network  of 
delicate  cracks,  rubbing  away  the  first  magic  bloom  of 
the  colours  as  Vasari  knew  them.    But  Time  has  not 
ventured  to  lay  hands  on  Sarah.    He  grovels  before 
her,  ever  crowning  anew  the  already  monstrous  pile  of 
gifts  that  he  has  laid  before  her,  and  exacting  of  her 
nothing  in  return.     She  really  is  a  most  marvellous 
creature— more  of  a  myth,  one  might  say,  than  of  a 
human  being.   Her  "  lineaments  "  are,  like  Mona  Lisa's 
ever  "changing",  are  ever  being  "  moulded  "  by  her 
manifold  experience,  in  so  far  that  in  one  year  she  is 
plump,  in  another  comparatively  slim.    But,  slim  or 
plump,  she  is  never  older  by  so  much  as  an  hour  since 
the  previous  year.    If  anything,  she  is  an  hour  or  two 
younger.  _  And  if  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  in  his  passion 
tor  historical  accuracy,   had  betrothed  Francesca  to 
Giovanni  at  the  age  of  nine,  Sarah,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  have  looked  the  part  quite  passably.    As  it  is 
Mr.  Crawford  does  not  vouchsafe  us  the  heroine  before 
she  is  seventeen  years  old.    A  Zoilean  might  object 
that  harah  looks  sixteen.    But  we  can  disregard  that 
missing  year.     What  really  does  trouble  us-or,  at 
least,  would  trouble  us  if  Mr.  Crawford's  play  were  a 
salvable  affair— is  that   after  the  prologue  fourteen 
years  are  supposed  to  elapse,  and  thus  Sarah  looks  a 
full  fifteen  years  younger  than  Francesca  is  supposed 
to  be.    Though  by  her  art  in  acting  she  contrives  to 
suggest  the  manner  of  a  woman  of  thirty,  our  illusion 
IS  badly  hampered  by  her  appearance.    Signora  Duse 
has  inspired  much  awe  through  her  contempt  for  the 
art  of  making-up.     But  Sarah   ought  to  be  above 
such  bravado.     She  ought,   when  a  part  needs  it 
to  simulate  the  ravages  which  Time  leaves  unmade 
on  her. 

A  stolid  maturity  of  passion  is  the  keynote  thumped 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  his  re-creation  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca.  M.  Pierre  Magnier,  who  plays  Paolo,  is 
enabled  by  his  temperament  and  physique  to  accept 
and  preserve  this  keynote.  And  if  Sarah  were  in 
similar  case,  and  if  Mr.   Crawford's  keynote  seemed 


to  me  a  proper  one,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  wou 
seem  to  me  quite  a  good  entertainment— a  play  som 
what  trite  and  vulgar  in  tone,  but  cleverly  work, 
out,  and  provided  with  several  thrilling  moments.  B 
alas  1,  like  everyone  else  whose  opinion  is  or  is  n 
worth  having,  am  obstinately  convinced  that  Mk< 
Crawford  ought  to  have  thumped  quite  another  ke,  ,1 
M  f .  T  etherealised  passioi  ,i 

Wot  that  I  have  been  yearning  for  yet  another  dramat 
incarnation  of  "  the  two  most  memorable  spirits  th; 
floated  past  Dante ".    D'Annunzio  has  given  us  the 
hearts     passion,    Maeterlinck   (changing    but  the 
names)  has  given  us  their  souls'  pathos,  Mr.  Stephe 
Phillips    has  given    us    their    elegant   and  wistflc 
winsomeness.    If  we  had  much  more  of  them,  ju< 
at  present,  they  might  get  on  our  nerves.  Theril,, 
fore  It   IS   well   that  they   have    not   been  trotte 
forth  for  US  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.    But  it  is  not  at  afc 
well  that  they  have  been  taken,  and  turned  inside  owk 
and  trotted  forth  in  a  metamorphic  state  of  grin  ,s 
prosaic  ugliness.    We  do  not  need  the  true  Paolo  annh; 
l^rancesca  agam,  but  still  less  do  we  need  two  othe 
persons  of  the   same  names.     The  one  pair  woul 
fatigue  us,  but  would  still  illude  us  ;  the  other  revolt 
us,  nor  do  we  believe  in  it  for  one  instant.  Mi 
Crawford,  doubtless,   would   demur  to   the  epithe 
true    as  applied  to  Dante's,  not  to  his  own,  creatures 
And  I  am  not  going  to  fly  in  the  face  of  history  (a 
learnt  from  Mr.  Crawford's  interesting  preface  an4fe 
notes)  by  denying  that  there   once  lived  in  Italy  L 
lady  named  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  a  gentleman 
named  Paolo  Malatesta,  whose  lives  and  charactei<fur 
have  been  grossly  distorted  by  Dante  and  drawn  witll  f 
some  measure  of  accuracy  by  Mr.  Crawford.    Yet  wiio 
1  not  transpose  the  epithet  "true"  from  the  place  I  pvL 
It  in.    For  who  cares  a  wooden  hoop  what  sort  oL\> 
people  Paolo  and  Francesca  were  "when  they  were  aL 
.T^o'  Z,"^^^^.  ^^"^  °f  'ove  they  really  had  for  eacL 
other  ?    They  simply  don't  exist  for  us.    They  neve  lfr, 
did  exist,  except  for  the  scandalmongers  of  their  periodle; 
But  there  is  a  very  real  and  fiery  existence  for  thos*1  f 
two  figments,  Paolo  and  Francesca  according  to  Dante 
1  hem  we  accept,  them  we  love  (within  reason),  in  then 
we  believe  with  all  our  hearts.    And  there  is  a  rud^t 
f.  ?.-  u\"  ^"""^  anyone  who,  ignoring  Dante-4bl 

"  Diabolo  Dante  Dedi  "  :  Mr.  Crawford  is  welcome  31 
this  weird  paraphrase  of  a  famous  motto— comes  airih  I 
assuming  that  we  shall  not  reject  with  scorn  his  revised  i 
version  of  the  twain.  j 
One  phrase  in  that  last  sentence  is  not  quite  happy.id 
Mr.  Crawford  is  not  a  man  to  be  conceived  as  "  airily ,( 
assuming  "  anything.    He  is  painfully  conscientious  in  , 
the  collection  and  verification  of  data.    It  seems  that,  , 
before  writing  this  play,  he  made  a  thorough  examination  ec 
of  the  castle  in  which  Paolo  and  Francesca  met  their  ts 
doom,  and  that  he  even  succeeded  in  identifying  beyond  m 
a  doubt  the  very  room  in  which  that  doom  was  met.  er 
bubmissive  to  a  famous   precedent,    "upstairs  and  if 
downstairs  and  in  my  lady's  chamber "  wandered  Mr.  ai, 
Marion  Crawford,  wasting  that  which  his  exemplar  had  v 
not  to  waste— shoe-leather.     If  he  had  proceeded  to 
put   into    his    play    the    whole   truth,    as  evolved 
by   his   various   researches,    and   nothing    but  that 
truth,  then  perhaps  the  waste  would  seem   to  me 
to  have  been  made  good.    If  he  had  been  frankly 
and  consistently  archajological,  then  might  his  play, 
though  giving  no  esthetic  pleasure  to  anyone,  have 
had  some  value  for  some  students.     And  I  suspect 
that  this  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Crawford,  better  versed 
in  mediaeval  Italy  than  in  modern  dramaturgy,  would 
have  preferred  to  take.     But  "j'ai  us6  la  libert*^  du 
dramaturge  ",  he  says  in  apology  for  not  showing  us 
Paolo  swinging  to  and  fro,  with  his  doublet  caught 
by  the  hinge  of  an   unfriendly   trapdoor.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Crawford  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  has  had  regard  only  to  the  exigencies  of 
drama,  and  has  not  attempted  to  make  an  historic  study. 
So  that  this  new   versioa  of  Paolo   and  Francesca  I  ] 
IS  not  a  really  trustworthy  version  for  the  dry-as-dust.  fc. 
What,  then,  is  it?    Merely  a  painful  fall  between  two  is 
stools,  to  serve  as  a  warning  for  those  about  to  write  (jor 
plays  round  obscure  episodes  which  have  been  trans-  L 
formed  and  immortalised  by  poetic  genius.  So  salutary  l„ 
a  warning  deserves  pertiwnence.      But  I  fear  that  1^ 
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'  Francesca  da  Rimini "  is  doomed  to  very  speedy 
blivion.  Nor  can  we  be  justly  blamed  for  trying  to 
srget  this  stodgy  and  sordid  creation,  which,  though  it 
3  so  unreal  to  us,  does  tend  to  mar  the  preconception 
ifhich  destroys  it.  It  is  unlucky  for  Mr.  Crawford  that 
is  play  was  not  produced  some  four  years  ago  ;  for 
hen  these  very  columns  would  have  been  resounding 
nth  a  paean  in  his  honour.  But  I  fancy  that  "G.B.S." 
i  the  one  and  only  person  to  whom  Paolo,  as  a  stout, 
liddle-aged  father  of  a  family,  stricken  down  untimely 
1  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  intrigue  with  Francesca, 
rould  appear  as  a  reason  for  enthusiasm. 

M.  Magnier,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  an  ideal  inter- 
reter  of  this  part,  whilst  its  fellow  was  toned  down 
;hough  not  made  tolerable)  by  youth  and  beauty  and 
oetic  utterance.  Mdlle.  de  Bray  made  Concordia, 
he  daughter  of  Francesca,  appear  almost  as  young 
s  her  mother.  And  Giovanni  was  played  with  a  more 
han  Latin  ebullience  by  M.  de  Max.  Max. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND. 

\  MONG  financial  institutions  as  a  whole  life  assurance 
companies  are  the  soundest  and  the  best.  Among 
Fe  insurance  companies  British  life  offices  hold  the 
ighest  place  ;  and  among  British  life  offices  the  premier 
Dsition  may,  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Scottish  Widows' 
und. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  the  record  of  its  annual 
rogress.  At  varying  intervals  we  have  publications 
f  its  experience  and  of  its  records,  of  exceptional 
iterest  and  value  :  and  every  seven  years  it  is  put  to 
le  crucial  test  of  a  stringent  valuation,  with  the  in- 
ariable  result  that  its  financial  stability  is  demonstrated 
Fresh  and  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  its  policy-holders 
early  exhibited. 

Before  referring  to  the  annual  and  valuation  reports 
'hich  have  just  been  published  we  must  express  appre- 
ation  of  three  volumes  which  the  society  has  issued 
I  the  past  three  years.  The  first  was  a  book  of  useful 
ibles  dealing  with  various  financial  matters,  and  con- 
.ining  a  full  prospectus  of  the  society's  policies, 
he  second  is  a  volume  of  much  historic  value  con- 
lining  facsimile  reprints  of  the  original  prospectuses 
f  the  society  first  published  in  i8ii  to  1814,  and  an 
Idress  by  the  manager  in  1830.  We  have  already 
Dticed  these  in  some  detail  in  a  previous  article.  A 
ter  volume  sets  forth  the  causes  of  death  among  the 
;sured  in  the  society  from  1874  to  1894.  In  con- 
quence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  office  the  statistics 
e  extensive,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
intributions  that  have  been  made  regarding  the  inci- 
ince  of  mortality  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
tie  facts  are  accompanied  by  observations  of  much 
ilue  by  Dr.  Muirhead,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
ciety.     The  publication  of  such  volumes  as  these 

a  public-spirited  act  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
hich  deserves  the  most  cordial  recognition,  since  it 
ould  be  lamentable  if  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
great  an  office  were  not  available  for  the  general 
;nefit. 

The  annual  report  for  1901  shows  that  the  new 
lisiness  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  by  the  society. 
|ie  new  sums  assured  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions, 
d  the  new  premiums  exceeded  ^^72,000.  The  mortality 
perienced  was  very  favourable,  since  the  actual  deaths 
jre  only  692  as  compared  with  896  expected  and  pro- 
ded  for.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds 
IS  ;j{^3  165.  2c/.  per  cent,  and  the  expenditure  was  less 
an  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  These  facts 
ake  it  apparent  that  all  the  principal  sources  of 
rplus  provided  substantial  contributions  to  the  amount 
ailable  for  bonuses. 

The  report  on  the  septennial  investigation  of  the 
ciety's  affairs  shows  a  surplus  of  more  than  2^  millions, 
5um  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  a  reversionary 
■nus  at  the  rate  of  34.9.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  sums 
sured  and  previous  bonuses.  This  rate  of  bonus  has 
mained  unchanged  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
d  we  believe  that  the  average  bonus  declared  by  the 
ciety  since  its  formation  nearly  a  century  ago  has  not 
tied  by  more  than  one  penny  per  annum  for  every 


;;^ioo  assured.  This  fact  is  characteristic  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  society,  namely  the 
steady,  unvarying,  soundness  and  success  with  which 
its  affairs  are  managed. 

It  is  in  some  ways  unfair  to  the  society  to  talk  of  its 
rate  of  bonus  having  been  maintained  at  a  uniform 
rate,  since,  although  this  is  actually  the  case,  the  bene- 
fits to  the  policy-holders  have  been  increased  in  various 
ways  by  the  adoption  of  more  liberal  conditions  involv- 
ing considerable  cost  to  the  society,  while  the  financial 
position  of  the  company  has  been  strengthened  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  improved.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  formal  rate  of  bonus  might  well  have  been 
lessened  without  any  real  decrease  in  the  benefits  given 
to  the  members  ;  but  the  society  has  both  maintained 
its  bonus  rate  and  conferred  upon  its  policy-holders 
other  substantial  benefits  in  addition. 

The  meaning  of  a  reversionary  bonus  at  the  rate  of 
345.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  both  sums  assured  and 
previous  bonuses  is  well  shown  by  a  table  contained  in 
the  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  annual 
addition  to  a  policy  that  has  been  in  force  for  seventy- 
five  years  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assured  ;  and 
on  a  policy  of  sixty  years'  duration  the  bonus  is  more 
than  p{^4  on  every  ;^ioo,  thus  showing  very  clearly  the 
benefits  of  the  compound  bonus  system,  that  is  to  say 
of  a  system  which  declares  bonuses  which  themselves 
earn  bonuses  in  the  future. 

The  success  of  a  life  office  usually  depends  largely 
upon  the  principal  officials  of  the  company,  and  to  an 
extent  even  greater  than  usual  this  is  true  of  the 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  Possessed  of  a  reputation 
almost  unrivalled,  controlled  by  directors  of  the  very 
highest  standing,  and  represented  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  best  class  of  representatives, 
since  it  is  an  honour  for  any  man  to  hold  office  in  the 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  much,  perhaps  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  society  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Turnbull,  the  veteran  manager  and  actuary  of 
the  office.  The  control  of  so  great  an  institution  is 
a  position  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  occupied  by 
many  men  whose  names  are  more  familiar  to  the 
public  ;  but  to  fill  it  successfully  demands  qualities  of 
the  highest  order,  and  success  in  such  a  position  has 
far-reaching  effect.  How  successfully  the  position  is 
now  occupied  the  accounts  of  the  society  and  the 
unrivalled  reputation  of  the  office  abundantly  prove. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   INVENTORS   OF  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W.,  19  June,  1902. 

Sir, — Signor  Marconi,  having  shirked  the  facts,  now 
puts  up  his  manager  to  write  to  you  a  letter  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  say  that  because  I  was 
not  in  Newfoundland  in  February  last,  I  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  telegraphic  and  a  tele- 
phonic apparatus,  and  that  because  I  did  not  reveal 
how  I  know  that  the  attribution  of  the  invention  of  the 
telephonic  appliance  to  Paolo  Castelli  was  endorsed 
by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Marine,  such  attribution  is 
not  authoritative.  Permit  me  to  request  Signor 
Marconi's  manager  to  tell  his  master  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  continue  with  subordinates  a  correspondence 
from  which  their  chief  has  retired. 

Yours  faithfully, 

SiLVANus  P.  Thompson. 


SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants,  15  June,  1902. 

Sir,— While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  truth 
in  your  criticism  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's  style 
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in  regard  of  his  hammering  away  at  a  nail  when  no 
further  hammering  seemed  needed,  yet  I  cannot  think 
it  is  a  general  judgment  "that  he  never  reached  first 
rank  as  a  novelist".  I  believe  that  many  good  judges 
would  support  my  contention  that  on  many  occasions 
he  did  reach  first  rank,  and  I  further  imagine  that 
most  of  them  would  point  to  the  very  books  which  I 
have  in  mind. 

The  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  he  was  decidedly 
unequal.  Possibly  after  he  had  attained  great  success 
the  very  multiplicity  of  his  interests  may,  except  in 
certain  instances,  have  interfered  with  the  concen- 
tration that  he  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  novels. 
However  that  may  be,  surely  a  writer  of  fiction  should 
be  judged  by  his  best  work,  and  if  Besant  had  pub- 
lished only  the  cream  of  his  writings,  I  doubt  if  his 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  would  ever  have  been 
questioned. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


THE  RIDDLE  ABOUT  THE  LETTER  H. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  June,  1902. 

Sir, — It  is  not  possible  to  agree  on  all  occasions 
with  the  honest  convictions  of  your  able  musical  critic 
J.  F.  R.,  but  I  imagine  few  sensible  persons  will  dissent 
from  his  very  moderate  expression  of  opinion  in  your 
columns  of  to-day's  date.  I  am  not  alluding  to  his 
assertion  that  "in  Germany  they  have  no  literature  to 
speak  of"  (shades  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Richter, 
Tieck,  Hoffmann,  &c.  &c.  !)  ;  but  to  his  denunciation 
of  the  gross  impertinence  and  absurdity  of  translating 
an  English  dramatic  poem,  once  greatly  admired,  into 
German,  and  reciting  it  in  that  guise  to  a  London 
audience.  Popular  appreciation  is  what  a  lawyer 
would  term  "  an  incorporeal  hereditament";  the  sour 
grapes,  eaten  with  gusto  by  the  parents,  set  the 
children's  teeth  on  edge,  and  Byron  is  not  now  in 
fashion.  But  J.  F.  R.  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
"the  riddle  on  the  letter  H  ",  often  attributed  to  Byron, 
was  never  written  by  that  poet  at  all ;  it  is  the  work  of 
Miss  Catherine  Maria  Fanshawe,  who  wrote  the 
opening  line: — " 'Twas  in  heaven  pronounced."  The 
accepted  reading: — "'Twas  whispered  in  heaven"  is 
an  emendation  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  "  Rejected 
Addresses  "  celebrity.  W.  J.  G. 


THE  AGGRIEVED  AUTHOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  review  under  this  heading  the 
misprint  of  "night"  for  "light"  perhaps  I  may  cite 
the  context. 

"  But  there's  one  happy  moment  when  the  mind 
Is  left  unguarded,  waiting  to  be  kind. 
Which  the  wise  lover  understanding  right 
Steals  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  light." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  will  have 
remembered  that  this  passage  occurs  in  an  otherwise 
prosaic  poem  which  Johnson  thought  had  been  as  often 
read  as  any  in  our  language — Pomfret's  "  Choice  ". 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  N. 


"AT  THE  FRAN^AISE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

61  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon, 
14  June,  igo2. 

Sir, — May  I  refer  to  a  point  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  overlooked  in  your  footnote  to  "  C.  W.'s  "  letter, 
although  it  does  not  invalidate  your  argument  ? 


There  should  be  no  possibility  in  writing  or  printii 
of  a  la  fran^aise  (in  the  French  manner)  being  confus 
with  a  la  Francaise  (in  the  sense  of  "at  the  Comddi 
Fran^aise"),  as,  in  the  former  expression,  following  t 
rule  in  French  that  adjectives  derived  from  proper  noul 
do  7tot  take  capital  letters,  '■'■francaise''^  is  written  wij 
a  small  /  (the  noun  that  it  qualifies  being  understooi 
although  not  expressed)  and,  in  the  latter,  "  Fran(;:ais«' 
is  written  with  a  capital  F,  although  an  adjective.  Bj 
"Francaise"  and  "  Fran9ais  "  when  accompanied  1< 
"  Com^die  "  and  "  Theatre  "  are  preceded  by  a  hyphej| 
thus  "  Comddie-Francaise  "  and  "  Thdatre-Fran<;ais  | 
and  are,  consequently,  regarded  as  parts  of  propi 
nouns. 

The  adjective  "  francaise  "  in  "  Acad^mie  francaise! 
is  not  preceded  by  a  hyphen  and  does  not  take  a  capitl 
letter.  It  is  true  that  in  the  abbreviated  form  the  not) 
"  Academic  "  is  used.  ; 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Latham. 


THE   FORMAL  GARDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  surprised  that  your  reviewer  thinks  th; 
informality  in  gardening  is  coming  into  vogue.  It  w£ 
all  very  well  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  "  leap  tH 
fence  and  see  that  all  Nature  was  a  garden  "  but ' 
thought  the  tendency  now  was  to  tire  of  the  uncharter^ 
freedom  of  cows  grazing  up  to  the  windows — to  reve' 
to  balustrades  and  peacocks  and  make  gardening  a 
appanage  of  architecture.  This  tendency  must  surel 
have  been  fostered  by  the  photographs  in  "  Countr 
Life  ".  Of  course  the  informal  gardener  is  not  for  on 
moment  disposed  of  by  the  epigram  that  if  you  war 
to  make  a  path  after  his  method  you  have  only  \ 
intoxicate  the  gardener  and  follow  in  his  tracks  ;  bii 
still,  speaking  without  prejudice,  as  streams  of  tendenG 
are  always  interesting  to  watch  I  should  be  glad  ti 
know  why  your  reviewer  thinks  that  it  now  makes  fc^ 
informality. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Ambrose  North. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  HOUSING. 
II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

II  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  30  May,  1902, 

Sir, — I  propose  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possibl 
some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Belgian  system- 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  letter  of  last  week — fo 
assisting  the  cheap,  sanitary  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  By  the  courtesy  of  M.  Lepreux,  the  able  heac 
of  the  Caisse  d'Epargne  at  Brrssels,  I  have  obtaine« 
some  documents  setting  out  the  various  regulation: 
under  which  the  Belgian  system  is  worked.  The  financia 
principle  of  the  system  may  be  summed  up  as  an  arrange 
ment  of  cheap  advances  (with  proper  safeguards)  to  inter 
mediary  societies  from  the  funds  of  the  Savings  bank; 
(Caisse  d'Epargne),  joined  to  a  system  of  insurance  o 
the  lives  of  the  tenants  for  the  amount  and  term  o 
such  loans.  The  object  in  view  is  to  facilitate  a  scalt 
of  comparatively  low  purchasing  rent  of  houses  foi 
the  tenants'  own  occupation — together  with  annua 
premiums  for  life  insurance.  The  system  makes  pro 
vision  for  payment  to  migrating  tenants  (or  to  th( 
heirs  of  deceased  tenants)  of  the  surrender  value  o 
their  occupancy  and  the  attached  insurance.  But  1 
believe  this  provision  is  very  rarely  invoked  becaust 
the  tenant  right  is  almost  always  marketable  at  ; 
premium.  The  regulations  contain  some  small  con 
cessions  as  to  stamps  and  exemption  from  certair, 
taxes  and,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  value  of  the  houses 
to  which  the  law  is  applicable,  and  to  the.  class  ol 
tenants  eligible  in  the  first  instance.     Evefy'  tenant 
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must  pay  down  at  the  commencement  of  his  tenancy 
10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his  dwellingf. 

As  regards  organisation,  the  Belgian  law  recog- 
nises two  classes  of  Societies,  loan  and  building 
Societies  constituted  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between 
the  Caisse  d'Epargne  and  applicant  tenants,  and  both 
these  classes  are  further  subdivided  into  joint-stock 
and  co-operative  Societies.  The  operations  of  the  loan 
societies  are  limited  to  the  granting  of  loans  to  facili- 
tate the  purchase  or  building  of  workmen's  dwellings 
for  occupation  by  the  borrowers.  Building  societies, 
on  the  contrary,  construct  the  houses,  which  they  sell 
or  let  in  due  course.  Both  classes  of  societies  at  the 
time  of  their  proposed  formation  and  subsequently  are 
reported  on  to  the  Caisse  by  local  honorary  com- 
mittees known  as  "Comitcis  de  Patronage",  which 
are  appointed,  I  think,  every  three  years,  partly  by 
royal  decree  and  partly  by  Provincial  Councils.  Of 
course  both  loan  and  building  societies  have  to  work 
under  the  supervision  and  on  the  prescribed  conditions 
of  the  Caisse  d'Epargne  whose  directions  they  under- 
take to  observe  in  their  applications  for  advances. 
Up  to  last  year  the  rate  of  interest  for  advances  by 
the  Caisse  was  fixed  at  2!;  per  cent,  for  loan  societies 
and  3  per  cent,  for  building  societies,  but  I  believe  the 
rate  for  loan  societies  has  been  augmented  quite  recently, 
to  3  per  cent,  for  any  new  advances.  Loan  Societies 
may  lend  at  4  per  cent.,  but  their  usual  rate  has  been 
I  believe  about  3}  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  no  special  consideration  is  given, 
I  believe,  to  the  status  of  shareholders  or  to  the 
extent  of  capital  called  up.  Assistance  by  the 
Caisse  to  such  Co-operative  Societies  is  limited  to 
advances  on  mortgage  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
their  real  estate  in  the  case  of  loan  societies,  or  up  to 
half  the  value  of  their  real  estate  in  the  case  of  building 
societies.  In  the  case  of  joint-stock  societies  the  first 
Hst  of  shareholders  and  any  subsequent  transfers  of 
shares  must  be  approved  by  the  Caisse,  and  10  per  cent, 
of  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  society  must  be  paid 
up  in  cash.  Joint-stock  building  societies  of  this  class 
have  no  statutory  limit  to  the  profit  they  may  dis- 
tribute to  their  shareholders.  They  may  receive 
from  the  Caisse  advances  up  to  one  half  of  the 
value  of  their  uncalled  subscribed  capital  and  up  to 
one  half  of  the  mortgage  value  of  their  real  estate. 
Joint-stock  loan  societies  may  not  distribute  more 
than  3  per  cent,  per  annum  to  their  shareholders  and 
are  subject  to  special  regulations  as  regards  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  reserve  fund.  They  must  also  make  a 
payment  to  the  Caisse  of  additional  interest  out  of  any 
surplus  profits  in  the  event  of  their  dissolution.  The 
value  of  real  estate  on  which  they  advance  to  tenants 
must  exceed  by  one-ninth  the  amount  of  the  corre- 
sponding loan.  But  they  are  entitled  to  advances  from 
the  Caisse  (subject  always  to  a  satisfactory  report  from 
the  local  Comite  de  Patronage)  in  the  first  instance, 
of  half  the  value  of  the  free  uncalled  capital,  and  next 
up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
mortgaged  to  the  society,  and  thirdly,  the  value  of  the 
insurance  policies  on  the  lives  of  the  tenants  during  the 
term  of  the  loans  made  to  them.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision that  all  money  above  a  very  low  maximum 
belonging  to  either  a  loan  or  a  building  society  must 
be  left  on  deposit  with  the  Caisse  when  not  required 
for  the  business  of  the  society. 

It  is  calculated  by  M.  Lepreux  that  under  these 
regulations,  in  certain  cases,  secured  advances  amount- 
ing to  about  ;^7,5oo  can  be  made  by  the  Caisse  to  a 
loan  society  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  ;^5oo  and  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  ^5,000,  that  is  to  say,  secured  advances 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  times  the  paid-up  capital. 
In  the  report  before  me  of  i  March  1900  of  the  Loan 
Society  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Liege  it  is  stated  that 
this  society  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  83,000  fr.  equal 
to  ID  per  cent,  of  its  subscribed  capital,  advanced  from 
1892  to  1899  ft"-  1,910,420  to  594  workmen  enabling 
them,  under  the  Law  of  1889,  to  become  proprietors  of 
houses  valued  at  fr.  2,313,773.  During  the  whole  period 
3  per  cent,  interest  was  distributed  on  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  society  and  besides  the  premiums  of  life 
insurance  (calculated  on  Farr's  Life  Tables  at  3  per 
cent,  interest  and  3  per  cent,  for  expenses),  the  tenant 
borrowers  were  charged  3]  per  cent,  interest  against 


2),  per  cent,  paid  by  the  society  for  its  loans  from  the 
savings  bank.  The  administrative  council  of  the  Liege 
Society  comprises  two  senators,  the  burgomaster,  two 
lawyers — one  of  whom  acts  as  secretary — an  engineer 
and  an  artisan.  The  supervisory  committee  consists  of 
one  mechanic  and  the  accountant  of  the  well-known 
Cockerill  Company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  informed  that  the  Caisse 
has  never  lost  a  penny  by  any  of  the  loan  or  building 
societies  assisted  under  the  law  of  1889.  It  would  seem 
that  the  practice  of  having  a  large  uncalled  capital, 
and  other  considerations,  does  assure  that  the  societies 
are  well  and  honestly  managed — which  is  of  course  the 
vital  point.  The  joint-stock  societies  are  bound  to 
inform  the  Caisse  of  any  call  made  on  their  share- 
holders, and  in  such  a  case  they  might  be  required  to 
pay  oflF  so  much  of  the  advance  from  the  Caisse  as 
would  keep  the  remainder  to  the  statutory  proportion 
of  the  whole  free  potential  assets. 

I  note  from  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Report  of  the  "Caisse 
d'Epargne  et  de  Retraite "  in  Belgium  for  the  year 
1900  (the  last  issued)  that  on  31  December,  1899,  128 
joint-stock  societies  and  ten  co-operative  societies  were 
recognised  by  the  Caisse  under  the  law  of  1889  as 
"  Soci^t(^s  d'Habitations  Ouvri^res  "•  There  were  at 
the  same  date  outstanding  advances  by  the  Caisse  to 
102  loan  societies  of  a  total  (at  25  fr.  to  ;^i)  of 
183,403,  and  to  27  building  societies  of;^48,ii7. 
On  31  December,  1900,  the  amount  of  outstanding 
advances  by  the  Caisse  had  increased  to  ;^i,422,8i4, 
made  to  108  loan  societies,  and  ^^66, 197  made  to  27 
building  societies. 

As  to  the  rate  of  interest  124,616  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Caisse  at  2^  per  cent.,  ;^342,035  at 
3  per  cent.,  and  ^^22,360  at  3]  per  cent.  The  number 
of  loans  granted  with  life  insurance  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  loans  in  the  last  three  years  are 
calculated  in  the  report  as  follows  : — 

In  1898  ..  10,71?  loans,  of  which  8, 6oi  or  8o'3  per  cent,  were  with  lifj  insurance. 
„  1899    ..    13.697     ,,        „        10,914  or  7Q'7       ,,  ,,  ,, 

,,  1900    ..    16,294  t,         12.955  or  79-5       ,,  „  „  „ 

Of  course  some  of  the  Belgian  provisions  would  not 
be  suitable  in  England.  Any  such  arrangement  as  is 
suggested  would  probably  involve  the  constitution  of  a 
special  department  of  the  Treasury  to  deal  with  appli- 
cations for  advances  by  loan  and  building  societies 
under  the  guidance  of  a  central  committee,  analogous 
to  the  committee  that  in  recent  years  has  supervised 
the  working  of  trustee  savings  banks.  There  might 
be  some  little  difficulty — though  surely  not  insuperable 
— in  settling  a  principle  of  allocation  to  applicant  districts 
of  the  fixed  amount  available  from  the  savings  banks 
funds.  Some  useful  hints  for  the  adaptation  to  English 
conditions  of  the  Belgian  regulations  might  probably  be 
found  in  the  "  Small  Dwellings  Act  "  of  1899.  I  would 
point  out  that  arrangements  for  fostering  the  constitu- 
tion of  loan  and  building  societies  on  lines  similar  to 
the  Belgian  system  would  probably  help  the  housing 
question  in  districts  where  municipal  and  local  resources 
are  limited,  or  where  it  is  considered  objectionable  to 
extend  the  relation  between  large  numbers  of  tenants 
and  those  who  are  intermittently  candidates  for  their 
electoral  favour. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen. 

P.S. — Since  this  and  my  previous  letter  were  written, 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter  by  a  question 
in  Parliament.  But  "  bills  and  promissory  notes  "  are 
not  I  believe  (as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  have  been  informed)  among  the  "  modes  of 
investment"  of  the  present  actual  system  in  Belgium. 
That  arrangement  was  only  sanctioned  (with  special 
safeguards)  in  cases  of  guarantee  by  individuals, 
at  first,  before  the  intermediary  Societies  contem- 
plated in  the  law  of  1889  had  been  organised. 
This  state  of  things  is  now  obsolete.  The  point  seems 
to  emphasise  my  plea  of  a  previous  week,  that  the  present 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  obtain  an  authori- 
tative Report,  not  only  on  the  details  of  the  Belgian 
measure,  but  on  its  practical  working  during  the  past 
ten  years.  N  L.  C. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  WATSON  THE  INTELLIGIBLE. 

*'  Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII."  By  William  Watson.  London: 
Lane.    1902.    2s.  6d. 

IT  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Watson  estranged 
the  lovers  of  his  serious  muse  by  going  over  to  the 
ranks   of  the  sentimentalists  in  the  character  of  a 
rhetorical  Tyrtaeus.    Easy  is  the  slope  from  poetry  to 
polemics,  and  hard  the  toil  of  winning  back  to  the 
upper  airs.    Clearly  Mr.  Watson  is  of  the  few  to  whom 
equal  Jupiter  is  kind,  for  his  Coronation  Ode  has  all 
the  qualities  which  gave  to  his  earlier  works  their 
genuine  distinction.    We  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
determine  what  ledge  precisely  Mr.  Watson  occupies 
on  the  ascent  of  Parnassus.     Enough  that  his  Ode 
provokes  us  to  wonder  what  other  living  poet,  always 
except  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  not  of  this  generation, 
could  produce  anything  nearly  so  good.    In  point  of 
style  Mr.  Watson  has  always  appealed  to  scholars,  to 
the  few.    Hence  there  has  always  been  something 
paradoxical    in    the    sentimental    vagaries    of  his 
latter    years.     From    poets   who   go   in   for  senti- 
mentalism  we  usually  look  for  something  turgid  and 
uncertain,  something  in  the  way  of  loose  thinking, 
obscure  diction,  and  incoherent  rage  generally.  The 
style  of  Mr.  Watson  at  its  best  is  austere  and  lucid. 
Each  word  means  something  that  can  be  grasped. 
Much  of  his  verse  will  go  easily  into  Latin.    The  meta- 
phors are  seldom  vague,  the  images  almost  always  are 
crisp  and  clearly  thought  out.    Without  loss  of  indi- 
viduality Mr.  Watson  is  content  to  use  the  plain  words 
that  have  sufficed  great  poets  in  their  expression  of 
large  feeling.    He  is  conspicuously  free  from  the  vices 
to  which  the  mass  of  our  contemporary  bards  are  prone. 
There  is  no  superfluous  coining  of  compound  adjectives. 
The  phrases  never  mock  us  by  the  affected  subtlety  which 
flatters  weak  heads  in  their  belief  that  modern  emotions 
are  too  vast  and  complex  to  be  uttered  sanely  in  the 
English  tongue.   Mr.  Watson  has  no  inane  alliterations, 
none  of  the  sound  without  sense  which  does  duty  so 
often  for  lyrical  passion.    Moreover,  when  he  is  poetic, 
the  poetry  is  implicit  in  the  union  of  thought  and 
expression.  There  is  nothing  adventitious,  no  dragging 
in  of  misty  pools,  marshes,  or  similar  natural  pheno- 
mena which  by  some  poets  are  thought  adequate,  in 
their  mere  mention,  to  invest  a  poem  with  suggestive 
glamour.    He  is  not  a  Kelt  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
We  turn  with  relief  to  his  pages  when  we  are  irritated 
by  the  mannerism  of  poets  whose  stock  of  ideas  has 
never  extended  beyond  the  sloppy  fancies  of  an  adoles- 
cence very  much   the  worse   for  wear.     From  Mr. 
Watson   we    get    plain,    healthy   ideas  set  forth  in 
intelligible  music.    Even  to  the  common  Philistine  it 
is  obvious,  in  every  line  of  this  Ode,  what  Mr.  Watson 
is  driving  at.    Most  modern  poets,  and  many  modern 
critics  for  that  matter,  fondly  imagine  that  to  be  obvious 
to  the  Philistine  is  an  artistic  crime  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.   Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  some  fas- 
tidious gentleman  to  pull  this  Ode  to  pieces  by  exclaim- 
ing on  the  familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  the  obvious 
character  of  the  treatment.    In  such  exclamations  the 
fallacy  would  not  be  hard  to  detect.    The  obvious  in 
poetry  is  of  two  kinds.    Often  it  happens — so  perverted 
is  literature  from  life — that  the  forms  of  expression 
which  occur  readily,  most  obviously,  to  the  writer  are 
quite  hopelessly  unnatural  and  lifeless.    If  a  poet  is 
obvious  in  this  sense  he  is  of  course  no  poet  at  all.  But 
a  thought  in  poetry  may  also  be  obvious  in  the  sense 
that  it  carries  immediate  conviction  not  only  to  the 
plain   man   (if  such   a   creature   can    be    found  in 
these  days  of  illiterate  education)  but  to  all  persons 
whose    thought    is    capable    of    detachment  from 
conventional  trappings.    In  this  latter  sense  all  great 
poets  are  obvious,  and  never  so  obvious  as  in  their 
greatest  passages.    We  need  a  Dr.  Johnson  in  these 
days  to  enforce  upon  our  poetasters  and  critics  the 
truth  that  utter  intelligibility,  word  byword,  is  the  first 
quality  by  which  all  poetry  must  stand  or  fall.    In  this 
quality  Mr.  Watson  is  superlative.    We  do  not  hail 
him  as  a  great  poet  in  the  full  and  measured  sense  of 
that  title,  but  within  his  range  we  consider  him  a  very 
real  poet,  and  we  think  that  the  passion  for  clearness 


which  is  so  visible  in  his  work,  the  austerity  without 
baldness  and  colour  without  vapour,  are  the  mosti 
admirable  of  his  traits.  His  conceptions  are  like  his 
language.  The  conception  of  this  Ode  is  large,  the 
diction  is  stately  and  such  as  befits  the  salutation  of  a 
people  come  "  proud  from  the  ages  ".  There  is  a  broad 
outlook  over  the  past : 

"Time,  and  the  ocean,  and  some  fostering  star 
In  high  cabal  have  made  us  what  we  are." 

Dead  kings  and  queens  are  mustered  about  their  reign- 
ing descendant ;  last 

*'  she  herself,  in  whose  immediate  stead 
Thou  standest,  in  the  shadow  of  her  soul  ". 

The  festal  note  is  struck,  then  the  high  day  is  over 
and  with  night  come  hints  of  remoteness  and  the  in- 
finite origins  from  which  we  are  sprung.  The  stanza 
ends  with  a  fine  passage  of  lines  mysteriously  sug- 
gestive without  the  slightest  lapse  Into  vagueness  ;  a. 
passage  about  the  river 

"  dim-journeying  passionless 
To  where  broad  estuary  and  beaconing  ness 
Look,  toward  the  outland  whence  our  fathers  came. 
And  high  on  Druid  mountains  hath  the  sun 
Flamed  valediction,  as  the  last  lights  died 
Beyond  that  fatal  wave,  that  from  our  side 
Sunders  the  lovely  and  the  lonely  Bride 
Whom  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won". 

Night  is  filled  with  shadows  of  old  kingdoms 

"  So  withered  from  belief,  so  far  and  faint", 

the  ghosts  of 

"  old  greatnesses 
From  Dee  to  Severn,  where  the  bards  were  born 
Whose  songs  are  in  the  wind  by  Idris'  chair. 
Whose  lips  won  battles  ;  and  seats  of  puissance  where,. 
With  long  grope  of  his  desultory  hand. 
The  ocean,  prying  deep  into  the  land, 
By  Morvern  and  the  legends  of  wild  Lorn, 
Repents  him,  lost  about  Locheil  ;  all  these 
Have  been,  and  stablished  on  their  dust  we  stand  ". 

Last  comes  the  admonition.  We  have  often  heard  that 
England  must  be  up  to  date  if  she  is  to  compete  with 
the  Germans,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  the  advice 
could  be  lifted  into  real  poetry.  Here  the  feat  is  done, 
a  triumph  of  diction.  Anything  less  far-fetched  than 
the  matter  we  have  outlined  nobody  could  imagine. 
No  plainer  set  of  notions  were  ever  off"ered  by  poet  to 
public.  Scores  of  people,  in  setting  about  a  Coronation 
ode,  would  have  jotted  down  the  same  ideas  in  pretty 
much  the  same  order.  But  in  poetry  style  is  much.  In 
the  creation  of  a  great  style  high  accomplishment  and 
the  divine  fire  must  work  together.  Mr.  Watson  has 
the  accomplishment.  For  sustained  level  of  workman- 
ship no  poet  of  this  generation  can  equal  him.  He  has 
some  sparks  of  the  fire,  but  the  fire  in  him  is  light  rather 
than  heat.  His  manner  is  noble  and  instinct  with  grace, 
most  of  his  phrases  have  the  personal  note  which  lifts 
them  clear  above  the  manufactured  article.  The  little 
turns  which  denote  the  scholar,  and  charm  scholars — 

"  He,  that  adventurous  name" — 

are  always  appearing.  Sounding  Latinisms,  delight- 
fully chosen,  abound  in  his  work  : 

"  Saluted  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  she 
Of  high  and  singular  election,  set 
Benignant  on  the  mitigated  sea." 

His  pictures  have  bigness  ;  he  can  charge  a  few  words 
with  sense  of  a  wide  sweep  over  history,  can  write  of 
nations  that 

"from  insensate  height. 
With  prodigies,  with  light 
Of  trailing  angers  on  the  monstrous  night. 
Magnificently  fall  ". 

In  short,  this  ode  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Watson  at 
his  best,  and  at  his  best  Mr.  Watson  is  a  poet  of 
genuine  feeling,  a  rare  instinct  for  words,  and  quite 
a  remarkable  loftiness  of  style. 

What  is  it  that   excludes  him  from   the  shining 
order   of  the   very   great    poets  ?     Often,    as  we 
'  have  already  noted,   Mr.  Watson  has  the  rhetorical 
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ault.  By  the  rhetorical  fault  we  mean  a  vehe- 
nence  of  movement  which  is  out  of  proportion  to 
lie  real  insistence  of  the  passion.  But  this  fault 
"atal  enough  in  itself)  is  largely  shaken  off  in  his 
iner  work.  His  lovely  ode  on  the  death  of  Tennyson 
/as  free  from  it.  Free  from  it  too  are  his  "  Words- 
worth's Grave",  his  "Father  of  the  Forest",  poems 
ke  "  Vita  Nuova  "  and  some  of  the  smaller  poems.  In 
let,  where  Mr.  Watson  has  true  passion — the  poetic 
rdour  that  springs  up  from  the  feelings  and  not  the 
purious  ardour  that  is  forced  up  from  the  intellect — he 
an  sing  his  passion  worthily  in  the  grand  manner, 
lere  we  think  is  the  explanation,  in  the  main,  of  his 
lilure  to  touch  the  highest  mark.  His  powers  of  song 
re  out  of  proportion  to  his  supply  of  true  passion, 
'erhaps  we  should  blame  not  Mr.  Watson  but  his  age. 
'o  be  great  a  poet  must  be  sunned  into  singing,  rriust 
ave  a  blue  atmosphere  to  soar  into.  This  sun  and 
tmosphere  it  is  the  duty  of  his  age  to  provide,  and 
ur  own  age  has  lamentably  failed  of  its  duty  in 
lis  respect.  In  our  day  a  really  aspiring  poet 
ke  Mr.  Watson  simply  cannot  soar.  We  read 
is  work,  and  while  we  should  be  unjust  if  we 
aid  "This  is  purely  derivative  work",  we  cannot 
ring  ourselves  to  say  "  This  is  truly  creative  work", 
'ossibly  we  are  content  with  a  "This  is  admirable  but 
aid ".  The  coldness  Is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
oet.  No  amount  of  intellect  or  technical  gift  will 
reate  of  itself  a  great  poet.  A  hundred  incalcu- 
ible  forces,  outside  the  poet,  must  conspire  upon 
im.  Passion  is  needed,  and  passion  is  peculiar  to 
eriods.  Tennyson,  one  of  the  least  intellectual  of 
ur  great  poets,  evolved  a  unique  style  because 
is  time  was  favourable  at  once  to  clear  feeling 
nd  to  the  play  of  his  extraordinary  technical 
istinct.  Matthew  Arnold,  by  nature  deficient  In  the 
ighest  sense  of  technique,  Is  of  the  poets  who 
love  us  greatly  because  the  stir  and  spiritual  move- 
lent  of  his  time  were  just  the  right  material  for  his 
ensive  intellect  and  great  capacity  of  feeling  to  work 
pon.  When  we  meet  so  accomplished  and  sensitive 
poet  as  Mr.  Watson  we  can  only  condole  with  him 
a  the  date  of  his  nativity.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
2  grateful  for  his  example.  Denied  the  divine  and 
□merited  luck  of  the  yuai  aoc — the  Inspired  poet — he 
oes  not  ape  the  frenzy  while  missing  the  substance, 
e  sets  a  high  standard  by  his  restraint,  his  scholar- 
lip,  his  level  and  conscientious  art.  Though  a  poet 
:  this  generation,  he  Is  nevertheless  to  be  taken 
;riously.    Of  whom  else  can  as  much  be  said  ? 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  '  Times '  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa, 
1899-1902."  Edited  by  L.  S.  Amery.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,    1902.  21s. 

rHE  new  volume  of  the  "  Times "  history  of  the 
war  marks  a  departure  in  military  literature 
far-reaching  Importance.  Hitherto  the  public  has 
;en  accustomed  to  take  criticism  on  our  wars  and 
ar  leaders  In  homceopathlc  doses.  Wrapped  up 
a  seductive  envelope  of  high-sounding  phrases 
Ilures  and  mistakes  have  been  hidden  away,  while  the 
competence  of  individuals  has  been  but  vaguely 
nted  at.  It  is  true  that  there  are  passages  In 
inglake  very  outspoken  and  direct.  But  they  are 
levlated  by  a  profusion  of  glowing  paragraphs  and 
sneralltles,  and  tfiey  lack  the  brusque  directness 
hich  marks  the  present  personalities.  In  this 
jlume  a  careful  analysis  of  the  development  of 
e  British  army  of  to-day  opens  the  story.  A 
milar  study  of  the  Boer  forces  accompanies  it,  and 
len,  the  two  systems  having  been  laid  bare  to  view,  the 
irratlve  of  the  collision  between  them  begins.  The 
vo  reviews  of  the  opposing  fighting  forces  are  excel- 
nt.  Especially  good  Is  the  account  of  our  army,  of 
le  efforts  of  our  more  enlightened  officers  to  produce 
better  machine,  of  the  obstructions  and  difficulties 
ley  met  with,  of  the  inherent  faults  In  our  political 
^stem  which  cause  many  to  despair  and  assert  that 
Dt  only  have  we  not  got  an  army  but  that  owing  to 
jr  methods  of  government  we  never  can  have  one. 


Where  however  the  pages  before  us  differ  from 
almost  any  that  have  preceded  them  is  In  the 
merciless  and  naked  manner  In  which  the  actions  of 
individuals  of  every  rank  and  status  are  examined, 
praised  or  censured.  If  the  censure  is  often  vehement, 
the  praise  Is  unstinted  and  genial.  The  deeds  of 
subalterns  and  captains  often  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  Those  of  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  not  forgotten.  The  minutijc  of  the  informa- 
tion given  show  that  it  was  derived  on  the  spot. 
Clearly  such  details  could  only  have  been  obtained 
by  men  who  were  witnesses  of  the  scenes  described, 
and  obviously  private  letters,  diaries,  and  notes  by 
those  engaged  have  been  lavishly  used.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  present  departure  is  always  in 
good  taste.  It  may  be  denied  that  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  discipline  In  the  army  to  lay  bare  the 
deficiencies  of  senior  officers.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  immense  effect  will  be  produced  when 
this  the  Inner  history  of  the  war  is  widely  read,  as  no 
doubt  it  will  be.  On  the  whole  we  are  Inclined  to 
think  that  the  army  will  benefit  by  the  innovation. 
Incompetence  can  no  longer  hide  Itself,  or  be  screened, 
when  the  truth  Is  thus  blazoned  abroad.  Men  will' 
work  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity.  A  critic  hemmed 
In  by  no  regard  to  etiquette  or  official  custom  will 
be  amongst  them.  Officers  will  be  judged  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  rather  than  by  the  officials 
who  gain  knowledge  of  them  secondhand,  diluted  by 
official  phraseology  and  tempered  and  corrected  by 
social  pressure  and  the  personal  appeal  of  distinguished 
persons. 

As  regards  the  criticism  of  the  strategy  adopted 
by  our  generals  and  notably  by  Sir  George  White  there 
Is  ground  for  challenge.  No  man  was  ever  set  a 
more  difficult  task  than  that  gallant  and  chivalrous 
officer  and  few  have  emerged  with  so  good  a  reputa- 
tion from  such  reverses  as  he  sustained ;  while  he 
displayed  such  fine  soldierlike  qualities  and  such 
character  that  the  absence  of  genius,  with  which  not- 
more  than  one  soldier  in  a  century  is  endowed,  will 
readily  be  forgiven  him.  The  fate  of  Sir  Penn  Symons 
and  the  readiness  and  courage  which  he  displayed  at 
Talana  have  likewise  disarmed  criticism,  but  this  history 
has  placed  a  very  impartial  and  careful  review  of  his 
doings  before  us,  and  has  done  justice  to  a  memory 
which  will  be  cherished  by  the  army.  The  story  of 
what  occurred  after  the  death  of  their  vigorous  leader 
deprived  the  force  at  Dundee  of  the  only  head  capable 
of  directing  it  is  excellently  told.  The  gross  incom- 
petence displayed  by  those  whom  Symons'  death 
placed  in  command,  and  the  want  of  nerve  and 
resolution  shown  by  certain  officers  are  more  than 
hinted  at,  while  the  struggle  back  to  Ladysmith  of 
the  victorious  army  Is  picturesquely  painted.  Then 
comes  the  account  of  Elandslaagte  and  RIetfontein 
and  "Black  Monday".  The  tale  of  how  the  troops 
near  Nicholson's  Nek  were  compelled  to  surrender  is 
most  graphic  and  convincing.  It  has  evidently  been 
compiled  from  the  evidence  of  actors  in  the  scene,  and  on 
the  whole  it  will  be  accepted  we  believe  as  an  accurate 
and  not  severe  analysis  of  an  Incident  which  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  gloomy  of  our  military 
history.  More  difference  of  opinion  will  be  expressed 
as  to  the  view  taken  of  Sir  George  White's  action  in 
holding  on  to  Ladysmith.  It  is  said  he  should  have 
abandoned  it,  and  It  is  surmised  that  a  general  of  the 
calibre  of  Napoleon  would  have  done  so.  It  is  some- 
what futile  to  argue  as  to  what  Napoleon  or  anyone  else 
would  have  done  In  circumstances  which  he  never 
encountered.  What  is  certain  Is  that  had  White 
abandoned  Ladysmith  and  fallen  back  as  suggested  into 
Natal,  Cape  Colony  would  have  risen  in  rebellion,  and 
the  Boer  army  would  not  have  lost  Its  opportunity  of 
raiding  down  to  Durban  when  it  dug  itself  In  round 
Ladysmith.  By  staying  White  kept  the  hostile  forces 
occupied.  The  event  justified  his  action  as  it  has  that 
of  many  a  greater  man  acting  with  less  reason  on  his 
side.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  the 
cavalry.  Had  White  sent  his  cavalry  away,  the  place 
would  have  fallen  because  towards  the  close  of  the 
siege  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  had  been  so  decimated 
by  sickness  and  wounds  that,  without  the  reinforcement 
supplied  by  the  cavalrymen  working  on  foot,  there 
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would  not  have  been  enough  men  to  man  the  defensive 
line.  Neither  would  there  have  been  enough  food  ;  for 
it  was  on  the  food  supplied  by  the  cavalry  horses  that 
the  garrison  in  its  extremity  to  a  large  extent  subsisted. 
It  is  said  that  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  might  have  been 
retained  and  the  cavalry  sent  away.  But  in  truth 
the  arguments  for  retaining  the  cavalry  were  weighty, 
and  Sir  George  White  may  be  justified  without  re- 
ference to  events  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
by  him.  He  had  no  intention  of  merely  conducting  a 
passive  defence.  He  hoped,  and  had  reason  to  hope, 
that  he  might  have  co-operated  with  a  relieving  force, 
and  without  mounted  men  co-operation  or  an  active 
defence  against  so  mobile  an  enemy  as  the  Boers  would 
have  been  impossible.  That  he  did  not  co-operate  with 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  15  December  was  not  his  fault. 
He  was  left  in  ignorance  of  what  was  intended.  It  is  here 
stated  that  he  was  told  the  effort  to  reach  him  would 
not  be  made  till  the  17th,  and  the  sound  of  guns  from 
Colenso  way  was  so  often  heard  that  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  on  15  December  anything  more  than 
the  bombardment  of  the  Boer  trenches  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  tactics  of  the  relieving  force  was  going 
forward. 

But  interest  in  the  account  of  Sir  George  White's 
proceedings  altogether  pales  before  the  remarks  de- 
voted to  those  of  Sir  Redvers.  The  celebrated  helio- 
gram  counselling  Sir  George  to  surrender  is  given 
if  not  verbatim  at  least  in  its  general  substance  ;  that 
is,  if  what  is  here  set  down  be  the  correct  version  of 
that  much-discussed  document.  We  shall  soon  in  all 
probability  learn  the  truth  as  to  this.  It  will  probably 
be  impossible  to  avoid  the  official  publication  of  a 
document  of  which  a  version  is  now  publicly  given  to 
the  world  but  which  is  repudiated  by  the  officer  who 
is  charged  with  drawing  it  up.  We  need  not  there- 
fore say  more  here  on  a  matter  which  until  the  official 
version  is  given  forth  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Nor  have  we  space  to  dwell  on  the  story  of 
Stormberg  and  Magersfontein,  but  in  passing  we  are 
bound  to  point  out  that  the  statement  that  the  confusion 
at  Belmont  was  caused  by  an  incorrect  map  drawn  by 
Colonel  Willoughby  Verner  is  simply  untrue.  Mr. 
Amery  has  here  been  misinformed,  either  deliberately 
or  by  mistake.  Interest  however  will  centre  in 
Colenso,  a  battle  here  most  ably  reviewed.  Espe- 
cially will  the  story  of  the  abandonment  of  the  guns 
rivet  attention.  Probably  a  more  grievous  mistake 
than  that  abandonment  has  never  been  made  in 
war.  For  it  appears  clear  from  these  pages  that 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  our  infantry  to 
retrieve  them  under  cover  of  darkness  as  it  was 
for  the  enemy  to  take  them  away.  The  men  and 
horses  were  put  out  of  action,  but  the  guns  were 
intact,  and  guns,  leaving  prestige  out  of  sight,  were  a 
most  valuable  asset.  We  are  told  too  of  a  telegram 
which  Sir  Redvers  sent  to  the  Government  after  the 
battle  which  reveals  a  sad  state  of  mind  in  a  com- 
mander. But  indeed  the  revelations  are  so  numerous 
and  of  such  vivid  interest  that  to  enumerate  them  in 
the  space  at  our  disposal  is  impossible.  Volume  II. 
of  the  "  Times  "  history  is  a  weighty  indictment 
against  the  administration,  the  training,  and  the 
leading  of  our  army.  If  what  it  asserts  can  be 
substantiated  and  emerges  unscathed  from  the  fire 
of  criticism  with  which  it  will  be  received  it  is 
time  indeed  we  set  our  house  in  order,  and  made 
army  reform  a  first  point  in  our  legislative  pro- 
gramme. 

We  shall  wait  the  next  volume  with  interest  and 
not  without  curiosity  to  see  if  the  same  tone  of 
vigorous  and  vehement  criticism  is  preserved  when 
Lord  Roberts  and  his  conduct  come  to  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  discussion,  instead  of  the  doings  and 
record  of  men  under  a  cloud  whom  it  is  safe  to  attack 
and  possible  to  criticise  with  impunity.  We  must  also 
say  that  if,  as  we  are  told  and  apparently  expected  to 
believe,  no  official  information  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Amery,  much  information  is  unofficial  which  should 
not  be,  and  under  a  Government  that  knew  how  to  keep 
its  own  secrets  certainly  would  not  be. 
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THE  great  mass  of  the  "  Coronation  literature  "  with 
which  the  land  for  Its  sins  has  been  lately  deluged 
gives  a  painful  sign  of  intellectual  decadence.  The 
majority  of  the  books  with  which  this  review  is  headed 
are  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  similar  productions 
which  the  coronations  of  the  nineteenth  century  evoked. 
Even  the  humbler  authors  of  the  bygone  day  hunted  up 
Interesting  anecdotes  and  graced  their  pages  with  verses 
from  Sir  Walter.  Their  successors  are  content  with 
stale,  bald  narratives  of  certain  past  coronations, 
diversified  in  some  cases  by  grotesque  blunders  and 
slipshod  English.  None  of  the  lesser  writers  have 
given  a  tint  of  fresh  colour  to  their  pages. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  better  books,  it  is  painful 
to  think  how  many  sides  of  the  "great  solemnity"  are 
receiving  no  treatment  to-day  through  the  Ignorance  of 
our  learned  ecclesiologists.  Thus  even  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  has  turned  out  a  scholarly  "  Coronation  Book" 
with  illustrations  above  the  average,  shows  by  his 
significant  omission  of  the  late  Lord  Bute's  "  Scottish 
Coronations  "  from  his  list  of  authorities  that  he  is 
Ignorant  of  the  theory  that  ascribes  a  Keltic  origin 
to  the  first  English  Coronation  order.  It  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  to  find  no  mention  anywhere  of  the 
"  Coronation  of  the  Princes  of  free  Wales  with  the 
garland ",  nor,  with  all  the  pages  on  the  Regalia, 
aught  of  the  story  of  the  "Crown  of  Arthur",  the 
last  heirloom  of  the  house  of  Cunedda.  Ireland  fares 
little  better  than  Wales.  One  author  mentions  the  hill 
of  Tara  ;  but  the  verses  In  which  the  sweetest  poet  of 
"Young  Ireland"  sang  of  the  crowning  of  a  "true 
Irish  king  "  have  been  read  or  remembered  by  none. 

More  surprising  is  the  fact,  that  no  writer  has  handled 
the  Norman  Coronation  Rite  or  the  "  Liber  regalls  "  in 
view  of  the  new  light  In  which  the  researches  of  writers 
like  Dr.  Gierke  and  Professor  Maltland  have  shown 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  conceptions  of  the  middle 
age.  It  would  be  useful  for  the  cause  of  historic 
truth  to  read  these  medieval  documents  rather  with  the 
eyes  of  Lyndwood  than  with  those  of  Laud.  We  think  It 
necessary  to  say  this  as  it  seems  to  us  that  the  position 
of  the  modern  liturgiologlsts  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society  is  somewhat  too  Insular.  Otherwise,  they  have 
worthily  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Maskell,  and  are 
still  labouring  not  without  success  to  give  English 
liturgical  scholarship  the  first  place  in,  Europe.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Douglas  Macleane  In  his 
noble  volume  (and  nobly  bound  withal)  "The  Great 
Solemnity  of  the  Coronation  "  to  present  the  fruits  of 
their  past  labours.  But  his  work  is  far  more  than  a 
compilation.  It  is  in  itself  a  ritual  treatise  worthy  of 
the  learning  and  loyalty  of  High  Church  Oxford  : 
blended  with  observations  on  things  ceremonial  and 
historic,  observations  always  interesting  and  often 
original,  a  book  In  short  "to  be  well  accepted  and 
approved  by  all  sober  peaceable  and  truly  conscien- 
tious sons  of  the  Church  of  England  ". 
Now  can  we  say  that  when  he  hails  the  anointed 
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King  as  a  "mixta  persona  jurisdictionis  spiritualis 
capax  "  he  testifies  to  the  faith  of  the  knightly  years  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  answer  as  to  "mixta  persona" 
"  Yes  " — as  to  "  spiritualis  jurisdictionis  capax  " 
"  No  ".  The  letter  of  Grosseteste  to  the  third  Henry 
is  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  to  the  mediaeval  prelate 
the  royal  unction  was  the  sign  of  the  sevenfold  gift 
of  the  Spirit  received  by  the  anointed  king.  The  rite 
gave  to  the  monarch  no  priestly  powers,  but  it  was 
efficacious  to  raise  him  to  an  honorific  rank  in  the  estate 
of  the  Spiritualty.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  Church  for  regal  sway  and  to  cure  disease  encircled 
his  Crown  in  the  eye  of  lay  folk  with  a  supernatural 
glory.  So  the  strange  words  "mixta  persona"  were 
used  even  by  lay  lawyers  (despite  the  silence  of  the 
theologians  and  the  contemptuous  smiles  of  the  canon- 
ists) to  describe  his  place  in  the  mediseval  order  of 
things.  But  no  English  mediasvalist,  save  a  revolu- 
tionary, like  Wycliffe,  and  on  the  Continent  no  theolo- 
gian or  canonist  (we  allow  Mr.  Macleane  some 
■Ghibelline  pamphleteers,  an  idealist  like  Dante,  certain 
ambitious  civilians,  and  an  eccentric  genius — the  Em- 
peror Maximilian)  would  have  admitted  him  to  be 
""  spiritualis  jurisdictionis  capax  ".  The  words  of  Lynd- 
wood  on  the  King  "Non  tamen  dare  potest  jure  suo 
potestatem  circa  spiritualia  "  seem  to  us  conclusive.  M  r. 
Macleane  however  establishes  an  interesting  parallel 
between  the  respective  rites  for  the  "hallowing  to 
king"  and  the  "hallowing  to  bishop".  Perhaps 
(we  speak  to  him  with  a  seventeenth-century  voice)  he 
puts  his  case  too  low,  when  he  admits  that  a  "king 
without  a  kingdom  ",  here  differing  from  a  bishop  with- 
out a  see,  "can  do  no  valid  kingly  act".  Christina 
(late  of  Sweden)  justified  the  execution  of  Monaldeschi 
on  the  ground  that  even  in  exile,  the  sovereign  retains 
the  jus  gladii  over  his  immediate  followers. 

We  think  also  that  our  author's  high  view  of  the  pre- 
rogative makes  him  inclined  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  the  ceremony  of  "recognition".  The  first 
Norman  coronation  order  treats  it  distinctly  as  a 
popular  election,  and  Guy  of  Amiens  in  the  poem  that 
tells  of  the  sorriest  "  hallowing  to  king"  that  England 
■ever  knew  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prelate  who  asks 
of  the  throng  in  the  new-built  abbey  on  the  Christmas 
Day  after  Senlac  field,  if  they  will  have  William  Count 
of  the  Normans  for  King  of  the  English, 

"  Oblatus  vobis  si  rex  placet  edite  nobis, 
Arbitrio  vestro  nam  decet  hoc  fieri  ". 

To  say  a  word  on  the  other  authors.  "The  Crown- 
ing of  Monarchs  "  by  the  Dean  of  York  is  poor  and 
most  of  the  facts  recorded  therein  are  stale.  "The 
Coronation  of  a  King"  by  M.  F.  Johnston  is  a  volume 
over  which  some  pains  have  been  taken.  It  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  on  things  ecclesiastical  ;  but  its 
history  is  fairly  accurate.  "Crowning  the  King"  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Beavan  is  the  work  of  an  up-to-date  gentle- 
man who  beats  the  Philistine  cum  imperial  drum  until 
your  ears  are  deafened,  and  by  way  of  variation  pours 
scorn  on  the  first  days  of  Victoria's  reign.  "The  age 
of  trippers  and  bheap  excursions  had  not  come"  (p.  20). 
We  commend  him  warmly  to  those  who  go  a-Mafficking. 
Cassell's  "Coronation  Book"  (p.  22)  and  the  "Art 
Journal  Coronation  Number  "  may  give  the  unlearned 
some  topical  ideas,  especially  as  to  the  regalia. 

We  pass  to  the  approaching  rite.  Of  the  official  form 
and  order  we  have  little  to  say.  We  know  that  to 
many  good  Churchmen  it  has  been  a  subject  of  regret 
that  the  authorities  have  not  brought  "  old  times 
triumphant  home "  and  astounded  the  world  by  a 
revival  of  the  ceremonies  and  ritual  of  the  "  Liber 
regalis ".  We  do  not  think  however  that  these 
enthusiasts  quite  realise  the  difficulties  of  those  whose 
labours  they  criticise.  For  good  or  evil  the  Church  is 
no  longer  the  nation  on  its  ecclesiastical  side.  Honestly 
we  must  say  that  a  "  liturgical  procession  "  of  members 
of  a  House  of  Commons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  not 
communicants,  would  not  tend  to  edification.  On 
smaller  matters  we  think  that  more  concessions  might 
have  been  made  to  liturgical  correctness.  For  instance 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the 
oil  in  the  order  of  Dutch  William  might  not  have  been 
revived  for  our  less  Protestant  generation.  The  loss 
■of  some  ancient  and  hallowed  words  in  the  ancient 


prayers  is  also  painful.  Still  the  lover  of  the  past  has 
gained  something.  The  triple  unction  of  Richard 
CcL'ur  de  Lion  will  be  used  for  the  seventh  Edward,  and 
the  Sovereign  will  be  again  girded  with  the  sword  of 
justice — and  all  this  a  century  and  more  after  Tom 
Paine.  It  is  indeed  wondrous  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  use  with  heart  and  soul  in  the  "  hallowing  to  king  " 
of  a  twentieth-century  ruler  the  prayers  and  rites  with 
which  Crusading  primates  invoked  the  sevenfold  bless- 
ing on  the  mail-clad  rulers  of  the  olden  time.  The 
"  Songs  of  England's  Glory  "  have  at  this  time  oppor- 
tunely reappeared  in  a  beautiful  binding  ;  but  the  best 
souvenir  of  the  Coronation  is  the  graceful  Prayer  Book 
from  the  ancient  home  of  "impossible  loyalties". 


THE   ART   OF   MAKING    A  HOME. 

"The  Art  of  Building  a  Home."  By  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Unwin.  London  :  Longmans.  1901. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

SOME  time  ago  an  architectural  student  from 
California  called  upon  us  and  stated  that  he  had 
travelled  to  England  to  study  the  art  of  building  a 
home.  The  English,  he  had  heard,  were  able  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  word  "  home"  perhaps  more 
intimately  than  other  nations,  and  he  wished  to  take 
the  secret  back  with  him  to  California.  The  request 
was  a  little  embarrassing.  Our  thoughts  travelled  from 
the  "models"  of  Whitechapel  to  the  long  yellow 
tongues  of  houses  lapping  up  the  meadows  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London.  We  pictured  a  typical  suburban  villa, 
and  then  a  stuccoed  Kensington  mansion.  The  modern 
English  home  indeed  seemed  scarcely  of  a  character  to 
encourage  the  American  pilgrim.  It  appeared  more  to 
the  point  to  recommend  him  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  the  simple  brick  farmhouses  of  Kent  or  the 
stone  buildings  on  the  Oolites.  From  these  and  from 
the  dignified  brick  houses  of  the  Georges  some  useful 
ideas  might  be  gleaned. 

We  wish  we  could  have  referred  our  inquirer  to  the 
book  which  Mr.  Barry  Parker  and  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin 
have  issued,  advocating  a  return  to  a  more  rational 
form  of  building.  The  average  house,  says  Mr.  Parker, 
is  designed  to  meet  supposed  wants  that  never  occur. 
People,  instead  of  being  assisted  to  live  by  the  houses 
they  occupy,  are  but  living  as  well  as  may  be  in  spite  of 
them.  The  labourer's  family  does  not  hesitate  to  crowd 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  into  a  dark  evil-smelling 
ill-ventilated  kitchen,  while  the  door  of  the  parlour  is 
kept  locked  and  the  room  reserved  for  the  antimacas- 
sars and  the  Family  Bible.  The  houses  of  the  leisured 
class  are  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Unwin  quotes  from  a  typical  commission  for  a  country 
house  and  asks  whether  such  manifold  requirements 
have  any  real  connexion  with  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  are  to  live  in  the  house.  Mr.  Unwin's  attitude  on 
the  need  of  a  leisured  class  may  be  gathered  from  his 
observation  that  while  the  assistance  of  one  servant  or 
"helper"  might  be  convenient  to  a  household,  a 
second  would  probably  involve  domestic  embarrass- 
ment. Without  accompanying  Mr.  Unwin  into  this 
interesting  field  of  political  inquiry,  we  are  prepared 
to  concur  with  his  view  that  the  houses  of  the 
leisured  class  might  often  be  designed  on  more 
reasonable  and  practical  lines.  For  example  the 
claim  of  the  individual  to  a  private  room  dedicated  to 
his  or  her  sole  personal  use  often  receives  inadequate 
recognition.  The  French  set  an  example  in  this  respect 
by  fitting  up  the  bedrooms  as  sitting-rooms,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  elder  children  of  the  family  gradually 
surrounding  themselves  with  personal  environments 
which  help  to  develop  their  separate  individualities. 
The  recent  tendency  in  smaller  English  country  houses 
to  enlarge  the  hall  and  to  furnish  it  comfortably  for  use 
as  the  family  dining  room  is  a  sensible  step  and  has  the 
sanction  of  extensive  mediseval  practice.  The  drawing- 
room  crowded  with  objets  d'art  and  set  apart  for  state 
functions  is  not  a  very  attractive  apartment.  Its  place 
might  worthily  be  taken  by  a  music-room,  or  if  the 
family  is  artistically  inclined,  by  a  studio. 

The  war  against  overcrowding  in  its  material  sense 
that  is  waged  throughout  the  essays  has  our  sympathy. 
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Mr.  Parker  contrasts  an  English  home  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  unrestful  and  trifling  ornaments,  with  the 
grave  simplicity,  almost  bareness,  of  a  Japanese  room. 
The  English  room  is  designed  to  be  complete  in  itself. 
The  Japanese  regard  their  rooms  as  the  background  to 
the  life  that  is  lived  in  them,  and  their  artistic  sense  of 
refinement  would  be  offended  by  distracting  and  con- 
flicting patterns  on  wall  paper,  carpet  and  rugs.  Those 
who  have  once  lived  among  plain  colours  do  not  readily 
return  to  patterns. 

With  reference  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
house,  the  authors  do  not  neglect  the  history  of  past 
generations  of  builders,  as  it  stands  written  in  the 
early  domestic  buildings  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand  they  studiously  avoid  any  attempt  to  frame 
a  glossary.  The  architectural  student  having  first 
grasped  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  before  him  is 
urged  to  "  look  round  and  see  how  others  before  him 
have  met  and  overcome  similar  difficulties.  If  he  is 
saturated  with  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  finished 
result  of  old  work,  without  first  having  met  the  pro- 
blems which  brought  them  into  existence,  he  will 
simply  have  his  own  instincts  swamped  and  will  blindly 
reproduce  the  forms  without  any  feeling  for  the  spirit 
which  prompted  them  ".  This  is  really  excellent  advice 
which,  if  it  had  been  more  generally  adopted,  would 
have  preserved  the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury from  its  museum- like  lifelessness. 

We  concur  also  with  the  plea  of  the  authors  for  the 
use  of  local  materials.  A  building  constructed  in  this 
way  is  rarely  inharmonious.  The  glowing  lichen-covered 
tiled  roofs  of  Kent,  the  grey  stone-roofed  villages  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derby,  the  green  slate  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  thatch  of  Shropshire  or 
Somerset  are  all  as  it  were  indigenous ;  and  Mr. 
Unwin  points  out  that  even  the  purple  slates  of  North 
Wales  are  "  unobtrusive  among  the  dark  blue  shadows 
of  her  towering  peaks  ".  If  the  practice  of  using  local 
materials  were  generally  followed,  our  villages  would 
preserve  the  harmony  and  restfulness  that  is  now  being 
destroyed  by  thoughtless  commingling  of  all  sorts  of 
materials.  Moreover  a  house  should  be  fitted  to  the 
site  it  occupies.  A  house  on  a  hill  for  example  should 
modestly  convey  the  idea  of  shelter  and  retreat,  but 
this  point  is  rarely  studied.  "Too  often",  says  Mr. 
Unwin  "buildings  are  placed  so  as  to  strike  a  note  of 
defiance  at  surrounding  nature.  The  thing  stands  out 
hard  and  prominent  in  the  landscape  ;  shouts  at  you 
across  the  valley".  Mr.  Unwin,  we  think,  must 
recently  have  been  contemplating  the  outskirts  of  that 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  old  town,  Rhyl. 

Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Unwin  illustrate  their  ideas  by 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  attractive  and  interesting 
work,  but  the  completeness  of  the  book  is  marred  by  a 
number  of  rather  thin  sketches  which  do  not  adequately 
express  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  letterpress.  There 
are  certainly  many  points  of  interest  in  the  book  and 
we  would  commend  it  to  the  study  of  those  who  feel 
that  their  needs  are  not  altogether  met  by  the  modern 
typical  "  desirable  family  residence  ". 


NOVELS. 

"By  Bread  Alone."  By  I.  K.  Friedman.  London: 
Heinemann.  1902.  6s. 
"  By  Bread  Alone  ",  in  spite  of  many  absurdities  of 
style  and  extravagances  of  manner,  is  in  many  respects 
an  extremely  powerful  piece  of  work.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  North-Western  Rolling  Mills,  steel  and  iron 
works  near  Chicago,  an  inferno  of  scorching  furnaces 
and  dense  blackness,  where  the  senses  are  assailed,  the 
brain  maddened  by  the  screeching  and  throbbing  of 
great  engines,  the  stench  of  gas  and  foul  vapours,  and 
the  overpowering  destroying  heat,  where  men  work 
doggedly,  in  constant  risk  from  flames,  streams  of 
white  molten  metal,  red-hot  rails  of  iron,  and  terrible 
machinery.  Nearly  all  the  workers  are  Poles,  for 
the  most  part  coarse,  ignorant  and  brutal,  ill-housed, 
ill-protected,  ill-paid  by  the  company  whose  agents 
have  induced  them  to  come  to  the  mills.  They  have 
no  redress  possible  under  a  government  which  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  by  lowering  the  billet 
market  on  which  the  standard  of  wages  is  based,  while 


it  raises  the  price  of  finished  products,  which  has  no 
such  influence.  Blair  Canhart  the  hero  who  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  all  good  faith  as  an  "aristocrat"  (he  is 
the  son  of  a  wholesale  grocer)  works  as  a  mill-hand  in 
order  to  promulgate  his  scheme  of  a  Co-operative 
Commonwealth.  The  usual  strike  brings  matters  to  a 
crisis,  with  the  usual  result  that  the  wretched  workers 
cowed  by  military  force,  starvation  and  the  terror  of 
losing  their  livelihood  altogether,  submit  humbly,  and 
accept  eagerly  the  very  conditions  they  had  before  dis- 
dained. Mr.  Friedman  describes  with  admirable  force 
and  realism  this  struggle  between  capital  and  labour, 
he  extenuates  the  faults  of  neither  side  :  the  workers 
are  shown  to  be  repulsive,  degraded,  and.  unreasonable,, 
the  employers  severe,  grasping  and  relentless. 

"  The  Rescue."  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
London  :  Murray.  1902.  35-.  6d.  net. 
"  It  was  the  sort  of  little  drawing-room  where  one's 
mother  might  have  accepted  one's  father  ;  one  could 
not  quite  see  one's  present  in  it,  but  one  saw  a  near 
and  a  dear  past  "is  a  sentence  which  meets  us  most 
appropriately  on  page  1  in  this  book.  "The  Rescue" 
will  not  add  to  Miss  Sedgwick's  reputation.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  in  1895  fell  in  love  with  the  photo- 
graph of  a  young  woman  taken  in  the  late  sixties, 
and  sought  out  and  found  the  original,  a  widow  with 
an  only  daughter — a  kind  of  Parisian  Rachel  and 
Beatrix  Esmond,  only  "  more  so  ".  In  this  case  the 
mother  is  forty-seven,  the  daughter  twenty-seven  and 
the  lover  thirty.  The  daughter  is  not  merely  unpleasant, 
she  is  repulsive,  and  the  mother  is  just  another  such 
self-sacrificing  creature  as  Thackeray's  heroine  ;  the 
conclusion  leaves  Esmond  and  Rachel — we  mean 
Eustace  Damier  and  Clara  Vicaud — about  to  commence 
their  romantic  union,  leaving  the  daughter  married  (by 
bribery)  to  a  middle-aged  man  who  had  been  making 
love  to  her  while  his  wife  was  alive  (she  had  been 
mercifully  released  just  in  time).  We  have  found  the 
story  wholly  unattractive,  although  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  were  it  a  first  work  we  should  consider  it  a 
promising  study  in  outre  characters. 

"Shillelagh  and  Shamrock."  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1902.  65. 
The  stage  Irishman,  that  bane  of  the  young  Keltic 
lions,  is  the  idol  to  whose  cult  Mr.  Bodkin  devotes  this 
collection  of  fifth-rate  stories.  The  book  at  its  best 
suggests  a  hopelessly  vulgarised  Lever  ;  the  writer 
flounders  over  themes  and  characters  that  the  author 
of  "  Harry  Lorrequer  "  might  have  made  tolerable.  It 
is  odd  that  so  many  Irishmen,  by  no  means  without 
intelligence,  should  labour  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to 
exhibit  their  people  in  the  worst  light.  Mr.  Bodkin 
has,  as  it  were,  dragged  the  atmosphere  of  the  Irish 
shebeen  across  the  footlights  .•  his  characters  move  in 
an  aroma  of  bad  whisky,  shady  political  manoeuvring, 
and  minor  rascality,  and  he  seems  quite  unconscious 
that  they  are  not  the  most  charming  people  in  the 
world.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  lie  becomes 
funny  if  it  is  spoken  with  a  brogue  :  Mr.  Bodkin's 
funny  men  lie  consumedly  but  fail  to  amiise.  Here  and 
there  he  rises  into  the  most  maudlin  sentiment.  A  few 
of  his  stories  would  be  passable  as  mere  anecdotes,  but 
he  fails  to  see  the  difference  of  the  standards  demanded 
by  the  anecdote  and  literature.  The  point  in  most 
cases  is  how  somebody  (generally  a  patriot)  cheated 
somebody  (generally  not  a  patriot).  As  unhappily  that 
is  the  very  point  that  appeals  most  to  the  half-educated 
section  of  the  Irish  people,  we  expect  to  find  the  book 
warmly  acclaimed  by  the  popular  press. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great."  By  Charles 
Plummer.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1902. 
5.r.  net. 

This  admirable  little  volume  consists  of  the  Ford  lectures  on 
Alfred  given  by  Mr.  Plummer  in  1901.  The  lectures  deal 
respectively  with  :  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  know- 
ledge of  Alfred  ;  his  life  before  he  became  king  ;  his  campaigns 
against  the  Danes  ;  civil  administration,  education  and  literary 
works  ;  and  a  summary  and  conclusion.  In  republishing  these 
lectures  Mr.  Plummer  has  by  means  of  copious  footnotes 
referred  the  reader  to  the  sources  of  information.  We  think  he 
need  not  have  troubled  to  give  in  footnotes  the  sources  of  tlie 
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quotations  he  uses  purely  for  literary  purposes.  When  after 
reading  for  instance  how  "  Shakespeare's  tawny  queen " 
exclaimed 

And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 

Beneath  the  visiting  moon 
we  do  not  want  to  be  reminded  in  a  footnote,  whether  we  knew 
it  or  not,  that  thfs  comes  from  "Antony  and  Cleopatra",  iv.  13, 
Sec.  It  is  useless  to  the  student  and  if  anything  irritating  to 
the  general  reader.  But  this  is  a  detail.  Mr.  Plummer's 
lectures  were  well  worthy  of  being  gathered  into  a  volume. 
With  the  modesty  that  is  the  flower  of  learning  he  warned 
those  who  asked  him  to  undertake  the  Ford  lectureship  last 
year  that  it  was  unlikely  that  on  such  a  well-worked  period  as 
the  Alfredian  he  would  be  able  to  offer  anything  very  new  or 
original  ;  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  the  great  historian 
to  whom  in  a  large  measure  he  owed  his  appointment— 
the  late  Bishop^  of  O.xford  —  would  not  have  read  this 
little  book  without  some  profit  and  refreshment.  Mr. 
Plummer  clearly  has  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  set  Mr. 
Draper,  Mr.  Macfadyen  and  Mr.  Edward  Conybeare  right 
in  regard  to  some  rather  unfortunate  errors  they  have 
fallen  into  ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  full  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  the  last-named  whose  book  on  Alfred  is 
charming  at  any  rate  from  a  literary  standpoint.  The  attempt 
— in  which  Mr.  Conybeare  has  certainly  played  no  part — to  turn 
Alfred  into  a  kind  of  "nineteenth-century  incarnation  of  a 
combined  School  Board  and  County  Council ",  or  a  "  nineteenth- 
century  radical  with  a  touch  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience", 
Mr.  Plummer  is  quite  right  to  ridicule  :  though  perhaps  people 
who  take  this  view  of  Alfred  are  not  more  befogged  than  the 
very  numerous  class  who  imagine  Cromwell  to  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  twentieth-century  radical.  We  wonder 
by  the  way  what  Mr.  Stead  would  make  of  Alfred  if  he  took 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand  for  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  : 
but  it  is  not  likely,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  knocking  an 
interview  out  of  Alfred. 

"  The  King  Alfred  Millenary.  A  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Commemoration."  By  Alfred  Bowker. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1902.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Bowker's  contribution  to  Alfredian  literature  has  a  very 
different  flavour  from  Mr.  Plummer's,  as  the  sub-title  will  assure 
anyone  who  remembers  reading  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  Winchester  last  year.  It  is  illustrated  fully.  Besides  Alfred, 
who  is  given  the  frontispiece  page  to  himself,  we  have  photo- 
giaphs  of  Sir  W^alter  Besant  lecturing  with  a  row  of  mayors 
around  him  and  JMr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  distance.  The 
opinions  of  various  representatives  of  the  press  on  the  celebra- 
tion are  recorded  in  one  chapter,  in  which  we  read  that  "  Mr. 
John  Eilerthorpe  of  the  '  Telegraph  '  struck  a  personal  note  :  '  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  myself  to  take  part  in  a  celebration 
which  will  certainly  be  historic  and  make  Winchester  one  of 
the  historic  shrines  of  England'",  &c.  &c.  But  there  is  real 
good  stuff  in  this  volume  including  the  paper  on  "  The  King's 
English"  written  expressly  for  the  celebration  by  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Skeat.  We  can  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Bowker  on  the 
way  he  organised  the  celebration  of  which  this  volume  is  a 
full  record. 

"  Our  Empire  under  Protection  and  Free  Trade."     By  Sir 
Guilford  L.  Mofesworth.  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1902.  is. 

Sir  Guilford  Molesworth's  brochure  appears  opportunely. 
It  contains  facts  and  views  which  for  the  most  part  will  be 
easily  grasped  by  the  man  in  the  street  whom  it  is  so  essential 
to  educate  on  the  subject  of  imperial  tariffs.  "  Our  present 
fiscal  policy",  says  Sir  Guilford,  "  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  discredited  by  practical  men  of  business,  though  few 
have  the  moral  courage  to  denounce  it  openly  ".  He  shows 
how  under  Free  Trade  we  have  lost  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial superiority  we  acquired  under  Protection.  Hard  facts  are 
against  the  Britis"h  free-trader,  and  the  Cobden  ideal  has  been 
exploded.  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth's  little  volume  might  be 
read  with  advantage  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Juin.  3f. 

There  is  an  article,  unsigned,  on  the  military  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Sonth  African  War  which  well  deserves  study. 
We  must  congratillate  the  author  on  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  British  troops  ;  he  laughs  at  the  assertion  so 
often  made  on  the  Continent  that  they  can  only  fight  when  well 
fed,  he  proves  on  the  contrary  that  over  and  over  again  they 
fought  on  half  rations  and  cheerfully  carried  out  their  duties 
amid  the  greatest  privations.  He  points  out  too  that  the  foreign 
officers  who  watched  operations  no  less  than  the  British  mis- 
calculated the  possible  pertinacity  of  Boer  resistance.  He 
foresees  a  complete  reversal  of  the  military  policy  prevailing  on 
the  Continent  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  comments  on  the  effect 
of  an  invisible  enemy  on  the  morale  of  troops.  The  individual 
soldier  will  hencefcTrth  count  for  much  more.  He  belie\es  that 
this  war  may  be  taken  as  an  encouragement  for  nations  with  a 
stationary  population.  He  does  not  point  out  how  strongly 
moral  force  caiVie -out  on  the  British  side  as  evidenced  by  the 
conduct  of  our  Colonies  and  Volunteers  from  home.  But  on  the 
whole  this  article  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  sanity  of 
judgment  but  also  for  its  general  fairness  of  tone. 


RAILWAY  BOOKS. 

"  Publications   of   the    University    of   Pennsylvania  :  The 

Passenger  Traffic  of  Railways."     By  Walter  E.  Weyl. 

Philadelphia  :  Published  for  the  University.  1902. 
"  British  Railway  Finance."    By  Walter  W.  Wall.    London  : 

Grant  Richards.    1902.    6,s.  net. 
"  Report  on  the  Railways  of  America."    By  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Constable.    London  :  Eyre  and  .Spottiswoode.  1902. 

Mr.  Weyl's  erudite  treatise,  based  on  a  mass  of  statistics 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  discusses  the  origin  and 
growth  of  railway  passenger  traffic  and  its  general  effect  on 
national  development.  Railways  have  made  large  cities 
possible  ;  they  have  revolutionised  warfare  ;  and  have  entirely 
changed  the  conditions  of  industrial  life.  Mr.  Weyl  lays  it 
down  that  traffic  increases  with  density  of  population,  number 
of  cities,  wealth,  and  general  intelligence  and  civilisation  ;  and 
having  stated  that  "  increase  in  the  amount  of  travel  is  directly 
in  the  line  of  national  and  industrial  progress  "  adds  that  up  to 
the  present  time  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  there  been  so 
great  an  expansion  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  railways  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Every  Briton  is  shown  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  taking  some  twenty-seven  journeys  a  year,  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  each  inhabitant  of  Belgium,  the  next  most  restless 
country  ;  and  this  mobility  of  ours  dates  from  pre-railway  times 
and  had  become  a  national  characteristic  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Weyl  says  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  nearly  all 
countries  to  keep  fares  as  high  as  possible  ;  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  particular  appear  to  be  excessive,  but  as  a  reason 
though  not  as  an  excuse  ior  this  fact  he  admits  that  our  lines 
have  been  the  most  costly  to  construct  of  all.  Dealing  with 
fares  in  detail  he  enumerates  many  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
in  various  countries  specially  reduced  rates  are  granted,  and 
some  of  these,  such  as  arrested  criminals  and  voters  on  the  way 
to  the  poll,  would  not  receive  much  sympathy  from  an  English 
railway  manager.  He  holds  that  for  the  good  of  the  community 
fares  should  be  very  greatly  reduced  and  thinks  that  the  extra 
traffic  brought  to  the  railways  would  far  more  than  compensate 
for  any  resulting  loss  of  levenue.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  considered  the  position  of  companies,  such  as  are  not 
unknown  in  England,  who  already  at  existing  rates  have  mc  r 
traffic  than  they  can  efficiently  handle. 

He  foresees  that  the  serious  competition  of  electric  lines  in 
the  immediate  future  will  force  on  much-needed  reforms  and 
calls  attention  to  two  special  reasons  for  encouraging  passenger 
traffic  which  are  sometimes  overlooked.  One  is  that  passengers 
require  no  handling,  no  warehousing,  no  carting,  or  other 
expensive  treatment  that  must  be  accorded  to  goods  ;  and  the 
other  is  ,  that  the  passenger  who  makes  one  journey  is  almost 
certain  to  make  a  second,  while  freight  is  seldom  moved  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Except  in  the  case  of  emigrants  or 
others  who  require  to  make  a  permanent  change  of  residence,  a 
passenger  who  comes  up  from  the  country  to  London  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  return  ;  coal  or  grain  which  has  once  been 
brought  to  the  capital  has  become  for  railway  purposes  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  Wall,  writing  at  the  close  of  1901,  discusses  in  his  book 
the  probable  financial  fate  of  those  who  are  tempted  by  the 
low  prices  now  prevailing  to  purchase  British  railway  stocks, 
and  the  general  conclusions  to  which  he  comes  are  very  gloomy 
indeed.  He  deals  with  the  position  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  the  speculator  and  the  genuine  investor.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  former  he  explains  the  meaning  of  "cheap 
money",  "  contangoes ",  "options",  and  other  mysteries  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  shows  that  profits  may  occasionally 
be  made  owing  to  fluctuations  of  the  market  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  business  values  of  the  railways 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  to  those  who  wish  to  put  their  money 
away  in  securities  where  their  children  may  still  find  it  intact 
that  his  remarks  will  prove  most  interestmg.  He  says  "the 
permanency  and  aggravation  of  the  present  conditions  is 
not  only  possible  but  probable"  ;  and  the  present  con- 
ditions he  considers  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
incompetence  and  indifference  of  railway  di'  ,ctors.  With 
much  that  he  says  it  is  impossible  not  to  r^ree.  Directors 
as  a  class  are  still  largely  composed  of  dtled  personages, 
landed  proprietors,  and  others  whose  position  is  hardly  likely 
to  develop  great  business  acumen,  and  even  when  a  business 
man  does  join  the  board  he  is  not  expected  to  devote  to  the 
affairs  of  the  company  more  than  the  small  fraction  of  time 
which  he  can  conveniently  spare  from  other  concerns  of  his 
own.  And,  as  Mr.  Wall  shows,  for  this  state  of  things  the 
ordinary  shareholder  is  practically  without  a  remedy,  for  even 
if  not,  as  usual,  without  technical  knowledge  he  is  powerless 
against  the  proxies  which  the  board  can  always  obtain,  and 
directors  consequently  co-opt  whom  they  please.  Mr.  Wall 
deplores  the  constant  growth  of  capital  expenditure,  much  of  it 
unproductive  and  much  of  it  raised  to  meet  charges  which 
should  have  been  debited  to  revenue  alone  ;  and  he  appears  to 
fee  salvation  in  increased  train  loads  and  decreased  mileage. 
There  are  however  other  urgently  needed  reforms  upon  which 
he  does  not  touch  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  is  not  very  convincing. 
The  capital  account  of  each  company  is  analysed  in  detail,  and 
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a  number  of  elaborate  tables  are  added  showing  the  general 
development  of  each  line  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Alto- 
gether, though  they  may  not  agree  in  all  cases  with  his 
conclusions,  intending  investors  will  find  Mr.  Wall's  book  well 
worth  perusal. 

The  third  book  we  have  to  notice,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Constable's  report,  is  the  record  of  observations  made  by  the 
manager  of  the  Eastern  State  Railway  of  Bengal  during  a  recent 
flying  visit  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  railway  system  of  that  country.  The  writer,  provided  with 
all  necessary  introductions,  travelled  from  New  York  across  the 
continent  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City,  examining  every  detail  of 
railway  practice  as  he  went,  and  we  may  safely  take  it  that 
nothing  worth  seeing  escaped  his  notice.  As  so  many  other 
Englishmen  have  done  before  him  he  seems  to  have  come  back 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  American  methods.  In  particular 
he  was  struck  by  the  signalling  arrangements  which  in  places 
he  found  to  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  yet  seen  here  ;  by 
the  universal  adoption  of  labour-saving  appliances  ;  by  the 
solid  construction  of  the  track  ;  by  the  very  general  use  of 
electricity  for  driving  machine  tools,  lighting,  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  by  the  enormously  powerful  locomotives  employed 
and  the  very  long  trains  which  they  draw.  Perhaps  to  the  un- 
travelled  Briton  the  statement  that  a  train  hauled  by  one  engine 
was  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  weighed  between 
four  and  five  thousand  tons  will  seem  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  The  report  is  written  in  a  colloquial  style  and  shows  signs 
of  having  been  composed  somewhat  hurriedly,  but  every  para- 
graph of  it  deserves  careful  attention  from  those  who  have  the 
destinies  of  our  home  railways  in  their  hands. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 


Un  Salotto  Fiore?itino  del  Secolo  Scorso.     By  Edmondo  de 
Amicis.    Florence :  Barbara.    1902.    Lire  2.50. 

For  a  moment  we  had  thought  that  this  book  would  deal 
with  a  Florentine  salon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were 
looking  forward  to  a  rare  literary  treat  from  the  most  skilful  pen 
in  modern  Italy.  But  alas  !  we  are  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  "  Secolo  Scorso"  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  "Salotto" 
is  that  of  the  patriot  Ubaldino  Peruzzi  and  his  wife  in  whom  we 
take  no  sort  of  interest.  We  regret  that  the  book  should  ever 
have  come  in  our  way,  for  Signor  de  Amicis  is  such  a  bright 
and  shining  light  in  the  drear  waste  of  modern  Italian  literature 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  a  word  against  him.  Yet  candour  con- 
strains us  to  declare  that  the  book  is  dull  and  extremely  disap- 
pointing. The  talented  writer  struggles  gallantly  with  his 
subject,  but  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  "  Signora  Emilia" 
whom  he  extols  in  every  line  was  without  question  what  would 
be  called  "a  most  admirable  woman",  but  she  in  no  way 
interests  us  while  her  heavily  arch  wit  bores  and  irritates  us  at 
the  same  time.  After  five  hours'  talk  she  would  be  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy,  and  after  having  kept  her  guests  up  all  night  discussing 
let  us  say  the  Absolute,  she  would  skit  tishly  rout  them  out  of 
bed  at  unearthly  hours  in  the  morning.  Truly  a  trying  and 
most  unpleasant  household,  and  it  is  small  wonder  if  even  the 
genius  of  de  Amicis  has  not  made  it  attractive. 

Grandezza  e  Decade?iza  di  Roma  :  Vol.  II.  GiuHo  Cesare.  By 
Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Milan  :  Treves.  1902.  Lire  5. 
We  have  already  reviewed,  and  not  without  deservedly  high 
praise,  the  first  volume  of  this  striking  work.  But  we  must 
begin  with  the  protest  with  which  we  ended  our  first  notice  : 
why  is  there  no  map,  no  index,  no  marginal  headings  and 
dates If  the  book  were  dull  it  would  be  a  relief  to  turn  away 
from  it  to  reference  books,  but  the  book  is  interesting  and  we 
resent  having  to  break  the  thread  of  our  reading.  Signor 
Ferrero's  volume  naturally  challenges  comparison  with  Froude's 
"  Caesar"  (which  has  a  beautiful  coloured  map  and  useful  marginal 
notes),  and  the  result  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Italian  writer. 
Graphic,  vivid,  picturesque,  though  Froude  is,  he  is  less  convin- 
cing than  Signor  Ferrero.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  :  the 
Italian  author  is  writing  about  a  fellow-countryman.  This  is 
no  exaggeration,  and  Julius  Ca;sar  has  never  before  appeared 
to  us  so  real  and  living  a  personality.  An  Italian  on  a  Roman 
always  makes  good  and  suggestive  reading,  and  the  present 
writer  throws  many  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  character  of 
C;usar.  It  may  comfort  the  distracted  schoolboy  to  know  that 
in  Signor  Ferrero's  opinion,  Citsar  purposely  confused  his 
account  of  his  first  battle  with  the  Helvetii  in  order  to  conceal 
his  own  mistaken  tactics. 

Elcmenti  di  Etica.     By  Giovanni  Vidari.     Milan  :  Hoepli. 
igo2.    Lire  3. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  "  Manuali  Hoepli"  and  like 
all  that  excellent  ser  ies  it  is  admirably  concise,  clear,  and  well 
arranged.  In  the  Introduction  the  author  refers  us  for  the 
metaphysical  justification  of  the  authority  on  which  the  ethical 
conception  is  based,  to  his  own  work  "  Problemi  Generali  di 
Etica".  Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  he  divides  his 
work  into  two  parts  :  the  i)ases  of  ethics  and  moral  doctrine. 
The  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  all  workmanlike 
and  helpful.    Each  main  section  is  followed  by  a  full  and  useful 


list  of  authorities.  Of  his  theories  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  a 
brief  notice. 

Poesie  di  Giosiie  Carducci,  1850-1900.  Bologna:  Zanichella. 
1902.  Lire  10.  Second  edition. 
We  have  already  given  a  sounding  measure  of  praise  to 
Carducci  and  the  complete  edition  of  his  splendid  poetry.  Here 
is  a  second  edition  of  the  same  with  four  further  pieces  that  did 
not  appear  in  the  first.  None  of  them  are  of  any  especial  value 
but  the  publisher,  by  a  wise  provision,  has  caused  them  to  be 
bound  together  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  those  who  have 
already  acquired  the  first  edition,  can  complete  the  collection 
without  purchasing  the  entire  second  edition.  The  cost  of  the 
pamphlet  is  one  lira. 

Fra  Uomini  e  Cose.  By  Franco  Temistocle  Garibaldi. 
Milan  :  Treves.  1902.  Lire  2. 
From  the  great  to  the  little,  and  it  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from/ 
Carducci  to  this  Signor  Garibaldi,  who  corne"fe' before  us  for  the 
first  time  in  the  role  of  poet.  His  verses,  certainly,  are  often 
pretty,  and  the  jingle  of  them  is  pretty.  In  fact  they  are 
tolerable,  and  in  saying  so  we  have  in  mind  a  certain  great 
writer  who  said  that  in  the  matter  of  poetry  "  le  tolerable  est 
intolerable  ".  The  sentiment  is  dismal ;  the  religious  sentiment 
false  and  affected.  A  poem  such  as  "  In  San  Michele  "  (p.  63)  is 
a  mere  piece  of  wicked  mischief-making.  But  we  anticipate  a 
considerable  popularity  for  the  little  volume. 

La  Rivoluzione  Francese  nel  Carteggio  di  un  Osservaiore 
Italiano,  ordinato  dal  Conie  Giuseppe  Greppi.  Vol.  iu 
Milan  :  Hoepli.  1902.  Lire  5.50. 
This  book  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  a  famous  epoch 
of  history.  The  present  volume  extends  from  the  Peace  of 
Bale  to  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into  Milan  (1794-1796).  It 
consists  chiefly  of  letters  which  passed  during  this  period 
between  Manfredini  (whose  portrait  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the 
volume)  and  his  intimate  friend  Paolo  Greppi.  The  present 
editor  has  added  such  matter  as  was  required  to  connect  the 
letters  into  a  continuous  narrative.  The  result  is  a  volume 
which  we  read  with  an  alert  interest.  The  letters  themselves 
are  written  in  a  style  which  is  as  frank  and  familiar  as  it  is 
clear  and  pleasant,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  once  handling  the 
material  of  which  history  is  made,  while  the  inner  workings  of 
some  not  unimportant  diplomatic  negotiations  are  laid  bare  and 
made  intelligible. 

La  Vita  Nuova  di  Dante.    Turin  :  Roux.    1902.    Lire  4. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  and  well-printed  edition  of  Dante's 
"  Vita  Nuova  ",  doubly  attractive  to  EnglisJ:  readers  in  that  it 
contains  Rossetti's  famous  illustrations  in  heliol)pe.  The 
editor,  Signor  A.  Agresti,  follows  Professor.  d'Ancona's  version 
which  is  generally  regarded  in  Italy  as  the  most  accurate,  and 
he  has  written  a  preface  explanatory  of  the  illustrations. 

Ancora  un  pd  piil  di  luce  sugli  eventi  delP  anno  1866.  By 
Luigi  Chiala.  Florence  :  Barbara.  1902.  Lire  8. 
There  is  no  denying  the  capital  importance  of  this  book, 
heavy,  tough,  and  weary  though  it  is  in  the  reading.  It  is  more 
than  a  little,  it  is  a  great  deal  of  light  that  it  throws  upon  the 
inglorious  political  and  military  events  of  1866,  and  the  hopeless 
mistakes  and  muddles  of  Italian  generalship  against  the 
Austrians.  The  author  attempts  to  clear  La  Marmora  of  sotne 
of  the  accusations  against  him  :  if  he  succeeds  in  clearing  him. 
of  the  charge  of  treachery,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is  no  way 
relieved  of  the  charge  of  gross  military  incompetency  at  the 
battle  of  Custozza  where  the  Sardinians  were  nigh  upon  two  to 
one  to  the  Austrians.  There  is  a  pitiable  account  of  the  state 
of  paralysis  of  the  army  immediately  after  the  battle  which 
there  was  still  time  to  retriex'e  if  ihe  supreme  command  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  one  capableimani  instead  of  being  divided 
between  the  King,  La  Marmora  and  Cialdini.    La  Marmora 
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ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

FIEE.  LIFE. 

Royal  Insurance  Buildings.  1  Royal  I"^»>-ai;ra  Buildings. 

1  NORTH  JOHN  ST.,  LIVERPOOL.   I     =8  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON. 
EXTRACTS  from  the  Company-s  ANNUAL  REPORT  for  the  Year  1901. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  at  3ist  December,  1901..        ..  -••        ..  i;ii,462,967 

FIRE  DErARTMENT. 
NET  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year   ^     ■•  £,'i.S°<),l^°' 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
NICW  LIFE  ASSURANCES  completed  during  ihe  Year  ..       ..  AiyoSp.Sgo 

NET  LIFE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year    627,232 

INCOME   "  ••       ••  /;3>6oi.69* 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

Capital  paid  up   ■■  f^^'^'^lZ 

Life  Funds    ••  8,o47,|68. 

Superannuation  Fund..        ..        ••        ••        ■■        ••  ■■        ••  51  I' 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  including  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  ..        .•  2,96ii,9»i 

462,9671- 

Absolute  Security.    Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.    Liberal  Policy  Conditions. 

CHARLES  ALCdCK,  Manager. 
F.  J.  RINCSLEY,  Sub-M.in.nger. 
JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 
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Vhat  does  it  mean  ? 


ONE  HUNDRED  BRITISH  POLICYHOLDERS  IN  THE 
MUTUAL  LIFE  are  insured  for  £1,801,702,  an  AVERAGE 
for  each  of  £18,017.  One  of  these  insured  last  year 
for  £50,000.  Another  has  increased  from  £S3,000 
to  £80,000,  while  a  third  has  raised  his  holding 
from  £S0,000  to  £126,000.  In  each  case  the  insured 
draws  an  immediate  income  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  por  annum  on  the  large  premiums  payable. 

A  Policy  in  the  IVIUTUAL  LIFE  not  only  protects  the  Family,  but  is 
equally  valuable  as  an  OLD  AGE  PROVISION  for  the  Insured." 

)  SECURE  THE  BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY,  APPLY  TO 

HE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURAKCE  COMPANY 

Established  1843.  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

,L  POLICIES  now  issued  by  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  embody  conditions 
of  guarantee. 

JTOMATIC   PAID   UP   INSURANCE  ;   EXTENDED  INSURANCE 
(Free  of  further  Charge);  LOANS  :  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER 
PAYMENTS. 


Funds,   Nearly  £72,000,000. 


ead  Office  for  the  United  JKitiffdom : 

i6,    17,  &   18,   CORNHILL,    LONDON,  E.C. 

I).  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  .Uaua^er. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

0  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.G.,  LONDON. 


vested  Funds  ..  £3,405,651  1  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
inual  Income       ..     £359,002  |  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,746,484 

EXCEPTIONALLY   STRONG  RESERVES. 

VIINIMUM  PREMIUM  ASSURANCE.     WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES. 

£312,582  divided  in  1898.    £299,601  carried  forward  to 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

GUARANTEED  5%  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


All  kinds  of  Life  Assurance,  Leasehold  Redemption,  and 
Annuity  Policies  issued. 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


he  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Invested  Funds     -     -  £9,835,193. 
f\RE.        LIFE.      ENDOWMENT.  ANNUITIES. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT, 
txpcn^es  and  Premiums  moderate.    Bonuses  large.    Policies  effected  in  igoj,  at 
inual  Premiums,  will  participate  for 

TWO  FULL  YEARS'  BONUS 
the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  (Quinquennium  ending  next  year. 

iad  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  :  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C, 


^VESTED  FUNDS      -      -  £43,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
ry  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capiul,  /Ji, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£3oo,ooo.  Total 
nods  over  $00,000. 

E.  COZENS  SmTH,  Gttier»l  Manager, 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN    TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  LARGE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices:  2  <&  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.W, 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1S24. 


Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  H".  Table^ 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable- 
terms. 


EDINBURGH  :   35   ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  .STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1901,  £727,196.     Net  Premium  Income,  £264,482. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,629,502. 
Wew  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profii. 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes, 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£I, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman.  Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.  Alfred  james  Shepheard,  Esq. 

Charles  Price,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 

Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq.  son,  K  C.B. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  TWD  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  YKY.Y.'^IK^,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 


Results  of  Quinquennial  Valuation,  1901  : 

(1)  RESERVES  FOR  LIABILITIES  on  2*  PER  CENT.  BASIS. 

(2)  LARGEST  BONUS  EVER  DECLARED  BV  SOCIETY. 

SPfCM/.  yV£W  TABLED  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

Full  Particulars  and  every  information  on  application. 

Head  Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 50  fleet  Street,  E.G.;  71  &  72  Kinp  William  Street.  City 
195  Piccadilly,  W.;  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  124  West  End  Lane,  N.W.;  and 
10  Southwaric  Street,  S.E. 
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wishes  to  resign  in  favour  of  Cialdini  ;  Cialdini  refuses  to  take 
the  responsibility  unless  the  King  withdraws  ;  and  so  their 
divided  and  protracted  counsels  cost  them  the  battle.  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  handled  tolerably  roughly  in  this  book.  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  yet  more  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  political  and  military  events  of  1866.  Again  a  mass  of 
matter  without  the  shadow  of  an  index  1 

.//  Generale  Pianell  e  il  suo  Tetnpo.  By  Giangiacomo  de 
F^lissent.  Verona :  Drucker.  1902.  Lire  5. 
General  Pianell  was  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  Revolution. 
He  has  found  at  least  an  appreciative  biographer  in  Captain  de 
Felissent  :  would  that  his  art  kept  pace  with  his  admiration. 
For  the  whole  book  is  an  extraordinary  mass  of  confusion  : 
fact  without  any  regard  for  chronological  order,  the  personal 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  Captain  de  Felissent  without 
any  reference  to  their  appositeness,  piled  together,  helter 
skelter,  in  an  olla  podrida,  which,  however,  in  the  long  run  is 
not  without  a  pleasant  savour.  Part  II.  of  the  book  makes  a 
fair  start,  and  we  seem  to  be  entering  chronological  regions. 
However  it  is  only  a  delusion  :  things  soon  get  mixed  again, 
and  the  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded.  There  is  a 
naivete  about  the  biographer  which  is  quite  pleasant,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  interesting  episodes  embedded  in  the  shapeless 
mass.  What  we  enjoy  and  admire  too  are  some  just  criticisms 
of  a  very  outspoken  description  on  many  of  the  best  known 
Italian  generals  such  as  La  Marmora,  Cialdini,  La  Rocca. 
Some  critics  will  perhaps  accuse  the  gallant  biographer  of 
a  lack  of  discretion.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
battle  of  Custozza  where,  though  Pianell  could  not  save  the  day, 
he  was  entirely  successful  with  his  own  division.  Indeed  this 
part  of  the  book  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Signer 
Chiala's  "  Un  po'  piu  di  luce"  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
Perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  clearest  chapters  in  the  book 
are  the  nineteenth  and  following  which  tell  of  the  great  flood  at 
Verona  in  1882.  Indeed  the  whole  book  is  interesting  in  a  way 
of  its  own,  and  in  the  process  of  unravelling  its  tangled  com- 
position, we  not  only  come  to  love  the  biographer's  devout  hero- 
worship,  but  even  become  infected  with  it  ourselves.  The 
General  as  depicted  by  him  stands  out  as  a  model  of  honour, 

'Uprightness,  strict  and  fair  discipline,  while  the  softer  side  of 
him  with  its  modest  and  delicate  charity  is  altogether  capti- 
vating.    Moreover  he  was  a  devout  and  sincere  Catholic. 

'Once  again  no  shred  of  an  index  ! 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  818. 


KODAK 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS 

EASY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  need  of  any  previous  experience 
or  any  technical  knowledge  what- 
ever. No  need  for  a  dark  room  for 
changing  the  films.  Kodak  cameras 
are  readily  mastered  by  anyone  in 
a  few  minutes  from  perusal  of  the 
hand  book  of  simple  instructions. 

Kodaks  from  5s.  to  £7  7s.  Od. 

Of  all  leading  photographic  dealers  or  of — 

KODAK,    Limited,   and  Reduced, 

43  CLERKENWELL  RD.,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT. 

Beware  of  imila- 
tions  of  our  Kodak 
Cameras,  and  of 
our  Kodak  Roll 
Films.  None  are 
genuine  unless 
bearing  our  regis- 
tered name  Kodak. 


Branches — 

96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
72-74  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 

59  Bronipton  Road,  S.W. 

60  Cheapside,  E.C. 
IIS  Oxford  Street,  W. 
171-173  Regent  Street,  W. 
40  Strand,  W.C. 


A  BR.ITI5H  invention, 

made  by  workpeople, 

^Jth  BRITISH  --pitai. 

for  the  BRITISH  public. 


DuNiop  Tyres 


THE  FIRST  PNEUMATICS  INVENTED. 
All  other  tyres— Foreign  or  British — are  imitations. 


55s.  per  pair;  guaranteed.  Wired 
or  beaded  edges  optional. 
The  only  tyres  offering  this  choice  of 
attachment. 


itk  to  see  the  trade  mark  (Duolop's  head) 
on  tube  as  well  as  cover. 


DUNLOP    PNEUMATIC   TYRE   Co.,  Ltd., 
Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,   Birmlnghatn  ;  and  branches. 


ESTABLISHED  185!. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
2kX 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  0  9/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /- 


drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repay.^ble  on  demand. 


2a  /o 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  parchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holiom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \  ^-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
Branch  OfEce,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE  PLEASURE  CRUISES. 

The  magnificent  twin-screw  Steajiishii,  "  Ml'jXICO," 

5,549  tons  register,  6, coo-horse  power, 

Will  leave  London  on  the  2iid  July  for  NORWAY  FIORDS,  NORTH  CAPE, 
and  SPITZBERGEN  (for  MIDNIGHT  SUN), 
arriving  back  in  London  26th  July. 

Head  Office, 


M  anagcrs 


F.  GREEN  &  CO., 
ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Fenciiuuch  Avenue, 
LoNl)0:M,  E.C. 


For  Passage  .npply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  or  to  the  West-end 
Br.inch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


THE    MOST   NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH   NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMEAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
20,  and  22, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


A  Selected  Portion  of  the  V.\LUA.BLE  LIBRARY  of  the  late  H.  TYNDALL 
BRUCE,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Falkland,  Fife. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  the  2^rd  day  of  June,  igo2,  and  Following  Day,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  a  Selected  Portion  of  the  valuable  LIHRARY  of  the  late 
HAMILTON  TYNDALL  BRUCE,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Falkland,  Fife,  com- 
prising dramatic  writers,  Howell  and  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  n  vols.,  early  printed 
books,  publications  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  French  illustrated  books  of  the  XVlIIth 
Centurj',  important  works  on  architecture  and  antiquities,  including  a  fine  series  of 
Piranesi's  works,  Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  books  on  topography,  Tyndale's 
New  Testament,  black  letter,  works  on  bibliography,  Scrope's  Deer- Stalking  and 
Salmon-Fishing,  a  valuable  series  of  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Fast  India  Com- 
pany, Scott's  Dryden,  18  vols  ,  Malone's  Shakespeare,  and  other  classics  in  the  best 
editions,  books  of  prints,  S:c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS.  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.     Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  'West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CASH 
DISCOUNT 
3d.  IN  THE 
SHILLING. 


CHURCH  BOOKS 

FOR  LECTERN,  READING  DESK. 
AND  ALTAR. 


CATALOGUES 

SENT 
POST  FREE. 


POCKET  DAILY  SERVICES,  PRAYER  BOOKS, 

WITH  OR   WITHOUT  HYMNS. 

PRINCE   OF   WALES'  EDITIONS. 

London  Bible  Warehouse,  53  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S  FLORAL  AGENCY,  50  Strand  (Ceorgre  Court),  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Clovewokt,  London." 

THE  OFFICIAL  STATE  PORTRAIT  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

Painted  by  LUKE   FILDCS,  R.A. 


MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  they 
have  arranged  to  publish 

AN  IMPORTANT  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING, 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  PRATT. 

Artist's  Proofs,  limited  in  number,  signed  by  Painter  and  Engraver, 

£10  10s.  each. 

N.B. —  Early  application  for  proofs  should  be  made  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS,  391!  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  and  to  all  le.-iding  Print- 
scllerf;,  where  a  photograph  showing  full  size  of  engraving  may  be  seen. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQU.\RE. 


EVERY  EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR  BALLET,  "  OUR  CROWN." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.   The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  ttie  Boxoflice  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


It's  better  to  spend 
half-a-guinca  well 
tijan  half-a-crown 
on  an  experiment. 

Swan 

Fountain  Pens 


ARE  PROVED 
THE  BEST. 


^Prices : 

10/6, 16/6, 
25/-  to 
JL20. 


Postage 
free. 


GUARANTEED. 
SEE  CATALOGUE 
SENT  FREE. 


No  more  steel 
pens,  dirty  ink 
pots,  pen  wipers, 
rusty  holders. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

95a,  Regent  .St.,W.:  3,  F.vcliange  St  , 
Manchester;  and  37,  Ave  dc  rOi^er.-i,  P.iri-. 


r^UY'S  HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 

\JX  competed  for  in  September,  1902.— Two  Open  Scholarships  in  .\rts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  £s°  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ;£i5o  and  another  of  ^60  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship^  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  ot  the  value  of  £^0.  —  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Deak,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  hut  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.   For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

"7"HE  DUNVILLE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  PHYSIO- 

X  LOGY  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  being  now  vacant,  Candidates  for 
that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  copies  of  their  testimonials  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  July  next,  in  order  that  same 
may  be  submitted  to  his  E.xcellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  gentleman  who  may  be  selected  mu;t  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
the  Office  on  the  ist  day  of  October  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  12th  June,  1902. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES.  IRELAND. 

'"THE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  NATURAL  HISTORY 

S  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  being  now  vacant,  Candidates  for  that 
office  are  requested  to  forward  copies  of  their  testimonials  to  the  Under  Secretary, 
Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  July  next,  in  order  that  the  same  maybe 
submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  gentleman  who  may  be  selected  must  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
the  Office  on  the  5th  day  of  October  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  12th  June,  1902. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

T^HE  BRITISH   MUSEUM  (Bloomsbury)  and  the 

J  NATUR.'VL  HISTORY  MUSEUM  (Cromwell  Road)  will  be  CLOSED 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  25th  and  27th  June. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 
British  Museum,  16  June,  1907.  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

TINTAGEL.— North  Coast  of  Cornwall  (five  minutes' 
walk  from  King  Arthur's  Castle). — To  be  LET  for  Julv,  August,  and 
September  (or  by  arrangement),  a  Well-fuinished  HOUSE,  standmg  in  its  own 
meadows.  Three  sitting-rooms,  five  bed-rooms,  dressing-room,  and  usual  offices  ; 
a  pretty  lawn  tennis  (uniquely  situated),  ^olf  links,  stables,  ^tc. — Apply  to  T. 
CHAMhERi..\iN,  81  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

THE  DUKE'S  HEAD  HOTEL,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fi>hingand  shooting,  and  boating  on  the  river 
Ouse.    Proprietor.  Sydney  Airey. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN.   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST     

Estimates  and  all  information  free  o! 


TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
It  charge.    Replies  received. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ROYAL  ASCOT: 

Its  History  and  Its  Associations. 
By  GEO.  J.  CAWTHORNE  and  R.  S.  HEROD. 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Numerous  Plates  and  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 
Super  royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  los.  6d.  net. 


DISTINGUISHED 

CHURCHMEN, 

And  Phases  of  Church  Work. 
By  CHAS.   H.  DANT. 

With  Sixteen  Full-page  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


WYNOTTE  DALE  =    -    =  The  Common  Chord. 
GERALDINE  HODGSON  =  The  Subtle  Thing  that's  Spirit. 

Shadow  of  a  Third. 
The  Shears  of  Fate.  (HftiSn.) 
Indiscretions. 
A  Passion  for  Gold. 
The  Inconsequences  of  Sara. 


"UBEDA"=  =  =  = 
HAROLD  TREMAYNE  = 
COSMO  HAMILTON  = 
J.  B.  MAXWELL  =  = 
DANAE  MAY    =    =  = 


A.  TREHERNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SERIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Price  ^s.  net. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIA,  JAPAN,  AND 
CHINA  IN  THE  CENTURY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  P.C.,  G.C.S.L, 
D.C.L.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.S. 


NOW  READY.    Price  5^.  net. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
IN  THE  CENTURY. 

By  GEORGE  McCALL  THEAL,   D.Lit.,  LL.D. 

"  In  forty-two  compact,  clcirly-written  chapters,  the  author  contrives  to  say  all 
that  general  readers  will  care  to  know  about  the  general  progress  of  the  Cape,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  .tnd  Rhodesia  during  the  last  century." 

Daily  News. 


NOW  READY.    Price  Sj.  net. 

RELICIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CENTURY. 

By  W.  H.  WITIIROW,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

"  Drawn  in  broad,  firm  lines,  it  gives  a  picture  at  once  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  raises  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  .series  that  it 
begins  so  well."  —Scotsman. 


W.  iS:  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  and  lulinburgh 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Catalogue  of  Drawings  by  British  Artists  and  Artists  of  Foreign 
Origin  working  in  Great  Britain,  Preserved  in  the  Dftpaitment  of 
Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  (Laurence  Binyon). 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 

Fiction. 

Denis:  a  Study  in  Black  and  "White  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Field).  Mao- 
millan.  2s. 

A  Woman  of  Wiles  (Alick  Munro),  6^.  ;  The  Great  Awakening 
(E.  Phillips  Oppenheim),  6j-.  ;  The  Circular  Study  (A,  K.  Green), 
3J.  dd.  ;  More  Tales  of  the  Stumps  (Horace  Bleackley),  3^.  dd.  ; 
Coronation  (Bernard  Hamilton),  6s.    Ward,  Lock. 

Brinton  Eliot  :  from  Yale  to  Yorktown  (James  Eugene  Farmer). 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  6s. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story  (Mark  Twain).  Chatto  and' 
Windus.    3J.  6d. 

At  the  Change  of  the  Moon  (B.  C.  Blake).    Greening.    2s.  6d. 

Prophet  Peter  (Mayne  Lindsay),  6s.  ;  Robert  Miner,  Anarchist 
(H.  B.  Baker),  3^.  6d.    Ward,  Lock. 

The  Diamond  of  Evil  (Fred  Whishaw).    Long.  6s. 

The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish  ("  Rita  ").    Long.  6d: 

History. 

The  Crowning  of  Monarchs  (A.  P.  Purey  Cust).    Isbister.    is.  net. 
The  Coronation  Book  (Jocelyn  H.  T.  Perkins).  Isbister.   loj-.  6d.  net» 
A  History  of  the  House  of  Percy  (Gerald  Brenan.    Edited  by  W.  A. 

Lindsay.    2  vols.).    Freemantle.    42s.  net. 
The  Lower  South  in  American  History  (William  Garrott  Brown). 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  6^. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Injurious  and  Useful  Insects  (L.  C.  Miall).    Bell.    3^.  6d. 
Broadland  Sport  (Nicholas  Everitt).    Everett  and  Co.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Modern  Polo  (Captain  S.  D.  Miller).    Plurst  and  Blackett.    16s.  net. 

School  Books. 

Dent's  First  Latin  Book  (II.  W.  Atkinson  and  J.  W.  E.  Pearce).. 
Dent. 

First  Stage  Mathematics  (Edited  by  William  Briggs).  Clive. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Elementary  Logic  (Rev.  John  Lightfoot).    Ralph,  Holland,    is.  6d. 
Hygiene  :  a  Manual  of  Personal  and  Public  Health  (New  EditioHi 

Arthur  Newsholme).    Gill  and  Sons.    4^.  6d. 
How  to  Reason,  or  the  A. B.C.  of  Logic  Reduced  to  Reason  (Rev. 

R.  C.  Bodkin).    Dublin  :  Brown  and  Nolan. 
The  Thompson  Yates  Laboratories  Report  (Edited  by  Rubert  Boyce 

and  C.  S.  Sherrington.    Vol.  IV.  Part  II.).    Longmans.  20s. 
The  Founder  of  Mormonism  (I.  W.  Riley).    New  York :  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Theology. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mary  (James  Gairdner).  Macmillan. 
7^.  6d. 

Searching  for  Truth.    Watts  and  Co.    "js.  6d. 

Travel. 

Baedeker's  London  and  Environs.    Dulau.  6ni. 
Cycle  Rides  Round  London  (Charles  G.  Harper).     Chapman  and' 
Hall.  6s. 

"Black's  Guide  Books":  —  Leamington,    Plymouth,   Exeter,  is. 

each;  Bournemouth,  6rf.  Black. 
North  Wales  (Part  I.    M.  J.  B.  Baddeley  and  C.  S.  Ward).  Dulau. 

2s.  net. 

Verse. 

Tannhiiuser,  a  Story  of  All  Time  (Aleister  Crowley).  Kegan  Paul. 
^s.  net. 

Songs  of  England's  Glory  (Coronation  Edition).    Isbister.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Far  Between  :  Sonnets  and  Rimes.    Elkin  Mat'aews.    is.  net. 

Life's  Little  Comedies  and  Other  Verses  (Hugh  Bedwell).  Joha 

Long.    31-.  6d.  net. 
A  Life  Tragedy  and  Other  Verses  (W.  Teucer).    Bale.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
A  Rambler's  Notebook  at  the  English  Lakes  (Rev.  II.  D.  Rawnsley). 

Glasgow  :  MacLehose. 
American  Industrial  Conditions  and  Competition  (Edited  i)yj.  Stephen 

Jeans).    Offices  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Assosiation. 
American  Invasion,  The  (Sir  C.  Furness).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (Charles  Reade.    "  Turner  House  Classics  "). 

Virtue.    2s.  net. 

Drink,  Temperance  and  Legislation  (Arthur  Shadwell).  Longmans. 
5j.  net. 

King  Alfred  Millenary,  The  (Alfred  Bowker).  Macmillan.  Ts.  6d.  net. 

Mahinogion,  The  (Lady  Charlotte  Guest).    Unwin.  2s. 

Niglit  Side  of  London,  The  (Rol)ert  Machray).  Macqucen. 

Notre  Dame  dc  Paris  (Victor  Hugo.   "  Century  of  French  Romance  "). 

Heinemann.    Js.  6d. 
Sheridan's  Plays  (Edited  by  W,  Eraser  Rae).    Nutt.    los.  6d.  net. 
War  Horses  Present  and  Future  (Sydney  Galvayne).  Everett. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,. 
3fr. ;  La  Revue  (Ancienne  Revue  des  Revues),  lfr.30  ;  The 
North  American  Review,  2s.  6d.;  The  Forum,  35c.;  The 
Economic  Journal,  55. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SEVEN  BRILLIANT  6/=  NOVELS. 


[.    AT  SUNWICH  PORT. 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS. 
The  most  laughable  novel  of  the 


.    THE  HOUND  OF  THE 
BASKERVILLES. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOVLE. 

The  finest  detective  story  of  recent 


.    THE  FIRST  MEN  IN 
THE  MOON. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 
The  strangest  and  most  fascinating 
of  scientific  romances. 


4.  TRECARTHEN'S  WIFE. 

By  F.  M.  WHITE. 

,  The  brightest,  freshest,  .ind  most 
human  of  stories. 

5.  JIM  THE  PENMAN. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  most  dramatic,  sensational  work 
of  this  favourite  author,  i 

6.  A  LOVER  OF  MUSIC. 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

Written  with  great  literary  distinction 
— a  book  to  read,  and  re-read. 

7.  NORTH,  SOUTH,  AND 

OVER  THE  SEA. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS, 

Author  of  "  Pastorals  of  Dorset," 
"  Fiander's  Widow,"  &c. 


PETRONILLA,  and  other  Stories  of  Early 

Christian  Times.    By  S.  N.  SEDGWICK.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

FROM  CRADLE  TO  CROWN  :  The 

Life  of  King  Edward  the  VlJth.  By  J.  E.  VINCENT.  Many  hundreds  of 
Illustrations.    Gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  net.  [S/iorily. 

New  Fine  Art  Volume. 
MODERN  MURAL  DECORATION. 

By  A.  L\  S  BALDRY.  With  70  Full-page  Illustrations,  4  of  which  are  in 
Colour.    Handsomely  bound.    Crown  410.  12s.  6d.  net. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  LIBRARY.   New  Volume. 
ROSES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

L;y  C;.  JEKVLL  and  E.  MAWLEY.    Fully  Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 

[Shortly. 

rAMMERS'  DUEL.    New  Edition.  By 

K.  and  HESKETH  PRICHARD.    Illustrated  by  Herbert  Cole.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAXTON  SERIES.   New  Volumes. 
\  BOOK  of  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

Illustrated  by  Regin  ald  Sa\  age. 

FHE  SKETCH  BOOK.    By  Washing 

TON  IRVING.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  2  vols.  Limp  cloth, 
2S.  6d.  net  ;  lambskin.  3s.  net  ;  parchment,  in  box,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


"OUR  NEIGHBOURS"  SERIES.   New  Volume. 
SPANISH    LIFE    IN    TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY.    By  L.  HIGGIN.    3s.  6d.  net. 


JEWNES'  THIN  PAPER  EDITION.  New  Volumes. 
FHE     POETICAL     WORKS  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

FHE     WORKS     OF  FRANCIS 

BACON.    Cloth,  3s.  net;  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Press  Notice. 

"  Motteux's  translation  of  '  Don  (Quixote  '  has  been  added  to  Messrs.  Newnes' 
legant  and  compact  series  of  classics  in  limp  leather.  We  expect  a  great  success 
or  these  editions." — Athencpum. 


FHEIR      ROYAL  HIGHNESSES 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  An  authentic  and 
interestini;  biography.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  fid.  net. 


IN  early  a.  11  Sold. 
FHE    MOST   ARTISTIC    CORONATION    NUMBER  IS 

THE    LADIES'  FIELD 

Coronation  Number. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Post  free,  3s. 
This  number  is  a  superb  production,  enclosed  in  a  beautifully  illus- 
rated  coloured  Cover  designed  by  Mp.  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL, 
he  decorative  Borders  to  the  pages  having  been  designed  by  MeSSPS. 
JRANVILLE  FELL,  GARTH  JONES,  and  HAROLD  NELSON. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited,  London,  W.C. 


MCMILLAN  k  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  llOYAJu 
THE  WEB  OF 


TOUR. 

EMPIRE: 


A  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Yopk  in  1901. 
By  Sip  DONALD  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  K.C.I.E., 

K.C.V.O.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier  de  Martino, 
M.V.O.,  Marine  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  King,  and 
Sydney  r.  Hall,  M.V.O.    Super-royal  8vo.  2is.  net. 


THE  KING  ALFRED  MILLENARY. 

A  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Commemoration. 
By  ALFRED  BOWKER, 

Mayor  of  Winchester,  1897-8,  igoo-i.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Super-royal  Bvo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "  One  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time." 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

By  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 

Crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 

{Ready  on  Tuesday, 

SECOND  EDITION.— NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN'S  GUIDE  TO  ITALY. 

With  51  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information.  Globe  8vo. 
ICS.  net. 

VOL.  IV.  NOW  READY. 
NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mary.  By 
JAMES  GAIRDNER,  C.B.,  Hon.  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

July  Nos.  Ready  on  Tuesday. 
MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  IS.    Contents  for  JULY  : 


THE  CARDINAL'S  PAWN.  Chaps. 
VIII. -XI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PURITAN- 
ISM ON  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE. By  H.  Sheffield 
Clapham. 

FOX-HUNTING  IN  THE  LAKE 
COUNTRY.    By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

MEMORIES.  ByJosEi'H  Truman. 


By 


THE ADVENTURE  OF  IGNATIUS 
RAM-LAL. 

SIR    WILLIAM  NAPIER. 
David  Hannay. 

THE  DISPOSERS  OF  BIRD-LIFE. 

THE  SOUFRIERE  OF  ST.  VIN- 
CENT.   By  H.  L.  Havell. 

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Greswell. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  ^d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  i6s. 
The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  :— 
THE    MARQUIS    OF    SALISBURY.     By  Julian    Ralph.     IFii/i  Page 
Portrait. 

A  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTION  OF  CARLYLE  BY  A  "  CAPTAIN  OF 

INDUSTRY."    By  James  D.  Hague. 
THE  VOLCANO  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  By 

Robert  T.  Hill. 
WANTED,  A  CHAPERON.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  JULY  NUMBER  contains:— 
IS  KING  EDWARD  REALLY  "EDWARD  VII."?   By  A.  J.  Evans. 
A  CIRCUS  ON  A  KITE  STRING.    By  Meredith  Nugent. 
THE  LITTLE  RED  FLAG.    Story.    By  Lawrence  Reamer. 
A    TIMELY    RESTORATION.     A  Fourth-of-July  Story.     By  Mary  G. 
Foster. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


i 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels. 


Handy  Volumes,  printed   in  clear,  bold  type,  on 
good  paper. 
Each  Work  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

With  Edg-ed  Tools.  I  From    one    Generation  to 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp.         {  Another. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MOLLY  BAWN." 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  as. 

Molly  Bawn, 

Phyllis. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey. 

Airy  Fairy  Lilian. 

Rossmoyne. 

Doris. 

Portia. 

Beauty's  Daug:hters. 


Grey 


or  limp  red  cloth,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Green    Pleasure  and 

Grief. 
Faith  and  Unfaith. 
Lady  Branksmere. 
Loys,    Lord    Berresford,  and 

other  Tales. 
'  Undercurrents. 


BY  HOLME  LEE. 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2S.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Against  Wind  and  Tide. 
Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter. 
Kathie  Brande. 
Annis  Warleigfh's  Fortunes. 
The  Wortlebank  Diary. 
Maude  Talbot. 


Country  Stories. 
Katherine's  Trial. 
Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward. 
The  Beautiful  Miss  Barring- 
ton. 

Ben  Milner's  Wooing. 


BY  GEORGE  GISSING. 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Demos:  a  Storj' of  Socialist  Life  in   1  Thyrza. 

England.  The  Nether  World. 

A  Life's  Morning.  |   New  Grub  Street. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MEHALAH." 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2s. 

Mehalah :    a    Story  of  the  Salt 

Marshes. 
Court  Royal. 
The  Gaverocks. 


or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

a  West  of  England 

the  Light- 


John  Herring: 

Romance. 
Richard  Cable, 
shipman. 


BY  W.  E.  NORRIS. 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2S.  :  or  limp  red  cloth,  2S.  6d.  each 

Heaps  of  Money. 
Matrimony. 
No  New  Thing. 


Mademoiselle  de  Mersac. 
Adrian  Vidal. 


BY  HAMILTON  aIDE. 


Fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Penruddocke.  |  Mr.     and     Mrs.  Faulcon- 

Morals  and  Mysteries.  |  bridge. 


BY  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE. 

Fcp.  Svo.  limp  green  cloth  :  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Jane  Eyre. 
Shirley. 

The  Professor,  and  Poems. 
Villette. 


Wuthering     Heights,  and 

Agnes  Grey. 
The     Tenant     of  Wildfell 

Hall. 


,»  Also  the  "  HAWORTH  "  EDITION,  in  7  volumes,  large  crown  Svo.  hand- 
.somely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s.  each.  And  the  POCKET  EDITION,  with 
Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  each  ;  for 
the  Set  of  7  volumes  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  12s.  6d. 


BY  MRS.  GASKELL. 


Fcp.  Svo.  limp  green  cloth  ;  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Mary  Barton,  and  other  Tales. 
Ruth,  and  other  Tales. 
Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other  7'ales. 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 


Wives  and  Daughters 
North  and  South. 
Sylvia's  Lovers. 
Cranford,  and  other  Tales. 


Also  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  S  volumes,  small  fcp.  Svo.  bound  in  cloth, 
with  gilt  top,  js.  6d.  per  volume,  or  the  .set  of  8  volumes  in  gold-lettered  cloth 
case,  14s.  And  the  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  7  volumes,  crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Fcp.  Svo.  limp  green  cloth  :  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2S.  6d.  each. 


Men,  Women,  and  Books. 
A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount 

Hybla. 
Table  Talk. 


Imagination  and  Fancy. 
The  Town.  Illustrated. 
Wit  and  Humour. 
Autobiography     of  Leigh 
Hunt.  I 

ALSO,  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE,  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  NOVELS 
BY  POPULAR  WRITERS. 

FULL  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


London : 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  A.  MURRAY  SMITH. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
With  25  Full-page  Illustrations  and  5  Plans.    Large  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ROLL-CALL  OF 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  Mrs.  A.  MURRAY  SMITH  (E.  T.  BRADLEY),  Author  of 
"  Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

NOTICE.—.-;  SECOND  IMPRESSION  IS  NOW 
READY  OF 

AN  ONLOOKER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLLECTIONS    AND  RECOLLECTIONS.'' 
Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
A  TH ENAiUM. — "  A  genuine  and  cleverly-written  book." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "  A  most  readable  as  well  as  instructive  collection  of  papers. 

 They  fulfil  the  highest  test  to  which  journalistic  writing  can  be  put.    They  can 

be  read  straight  through  with  pleasure." 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  INDIA. 

A  Record  of  Agpieultupe  and  Land  Settlements,  Trade 
and  Manufacturing  Industries,  Finance  and  Adminis- 
tration. From  tlie  Rise  of  the  British  Power  in 
1757  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837. 

By  ROMESH  DUTT,  CLE. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  ^ 

'*  Mr.  Dutt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  undertaking." — Daily  News. 
"  This  volume  deserves  high  recommendation  and  is  valuable  to  the  professed 
economist." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

London:   KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


6d.  net. 


6d.  net. 


THE  TIGER. 

Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 


No.  3  of  THE  TIGER  contains  the  following  Articles : — 
"On  Strange  Bedfellows." 

"On   a  Forthcoming   Publication"    ("The  Unspeakable 

Scot"). 
"  On  Paint  Rags,"  and 
"  On  Certain  Music." 

Also  two  pleasant  Poems,  and  a  Note  or  so. 


London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  48  Leicester  Square. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons— THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants not  bound  to  attend  Court,  and  their  names  kept  absolutely  confidential 
when  letters  are  marked  "Private." 

ANONYMOUS  COMPLAINTS,  NOT  BEING  ACTED  ON,  ARE  PUT 
INTO  THE  WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Stcretaiy. 
los  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London.  \ 

NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

;^    S.    d.  C   S.  d. 

182    I  10  4 

O  14     I  ...         ...  O  15  2 

071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,. 2i  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year... 
Quarter  Year 
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ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NOW  READY. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

CORONATION    ODE  NUMBER. 

Containing  the  Prize  Coronation  Odes  in  the  Competition  for  the  ^75  in  Cash 
offered  bj  the  Publishers. 

The  success  of  the  Con\petition  has  been  phenomenal.  No  less  than  1,084  Odes 
were  received,  and  that  not  only  from  every  quarter  of  the  Empire— including  each 
province  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  all  parts  of  British  North  America,  India 
and  the  remainder  of  our  Possessions  in  the  Far  East,  the  British  West  Indies,  &c.^ 
besides  most  European  countries — but  from  representatives  of  almost  every  race 
under  British  Rule— among  them  French  Canadians,  Natives  of  India  of  all  classes, 
Maoris,  Maroons,  Kaffirs,  Malajs,  &c. 

The  Judges  have  been  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Mr. 
William  Canton. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  best  Compositions,  including  those  of  the  Winners  of  the 
Three  Prizes  of  ;£5o,  and  ;Cio,  are  published  in  "  Good  Words,"  and  a  series  of 
decorative  full-page  designs,  allegorical  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Duncan  to  accompany  the  Odes.  Altogether  the  Maga- 
zine constitutes  an  embodiment  of  Imperial  sentiment  such  as  has  probably  never 
before  appeared  in  such  a  form. 

SPECIAL  DOUBLE  NUMBER.— PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE 


BOOKS   FOR  THE  CORONATION. 

NOW  READY. 

CORONATION  BOOK. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  Complefe  Account  of  the  Various  Cerem'^nies  and  Usages  atttaching  to  the 
"Sacring"  of  English  Sovereigns,  both  in  the  Past,  and  as  surviving  at  the 
Present  Day. 

W'ith  over  80  Illustrations  from  rare  MSS.,  Old  Prints,  &c. 
THE  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  YET  PUBLISHED. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth  e'xtra,  with  Handsome  Gold  Design,  Fully  Gilt  Edges. 
PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS  and  SIXPENCE  NET. 


THE  CROWNING  OF  MONARCHS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  PUREY-CUST,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York. 

An   Interesting   Historical   Rijsum^  of  Successive  Coronations  of  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Victoria. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 


TWO  DAINTY  SOUVENIR  VOLUMES   FOR  THE 
CORONATION  YEAR. 

SONGS    OF    ENGLAND'S  GLORY. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Ballads  relating  to  the  Noblest  Episodes 
of  our  National  History, 
izmo.  Ornamentally  Bound  in  Limp  Lambskin,  Gilt  Edges,  with  Artistic  Fronti- 
spiece and  Title. 
PRICE  THREE  SHILLINGS  and  SIXPENCE  NET. 


.\nd,  Uniform  with  the  Above, 

SOUTHED  S    LIFE    OF    LORD  NELSON. 


NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
MAXIM  GORKY :  his  Life  and  Writings. 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  DILLON.  Price  5s. 

A  Comprehensive  Biographical  and  Literary  Estimate  of  the  Russian'  '  Vaga- 
bond Author  At  present,  and  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
Chief  Sundard  Work  on  Gorky  and  his  Writings. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  of  IRISH  HISTORY. 


By  K.  BARRY  O'BRIEN. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Y..  Red.mo.m>,  M.P. 


Price  2S.  6d.  net. 


A  HERO  OF  DONEGAL. 

Ihe  Life  of  Dr.  Smyth  of  liurtonport.    By  F.  D.  HOW. 
With  Portrait  and  Illu.strations.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  THE  WILD  GEESE. 

.Songs  of  hish  Exile  f.nd  Lament.    ]!y  the  Hon.  E.MILY  LAWLESS 
With  Introduction  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M..'V.  Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  50  copies,  with  Autographs  of  Miss  Lawless  anc' 
Mr.  Lrooke.  Price  .,s.  per  copy. 

MISS  STONES  THKILLIXG  .STORY  OF  HER  SIX  MONTHS' 
CAI'TIS  ITV. 

IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  BRIGANDS. 

Now  appearing  in- THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Monthly,  price  6d. 

ISBISTER  cV  CO.,  LIMITED, 
15  &  16  Ta%i^()ek  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  Ixjndon,  W.C. 


ELLIOT  stock;sj«ew  books. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

NOW   READY,  in  i:rown  Svo.  i:loth,  Drice  as.  ni:t. 

THE    BRITISH   CROWN,  and  Other  Verses. 

Suggested  by  the  Coronation  of  their  Majesties  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra.    By  Ri<  iiakd  Wm.tiiam,  .M.A. 

In  crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

TO  ENGLAND  AND  ENGLAND'S  KING. 

A  Coronation  Ode.   iqo2.    By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Hahkis,  li.A.,  .'V.K.C.L. 

A  copy  of  this  Book  has  been  groclously  accepted  by 
His  Majesty  the  King. 

In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6(1. 

DRIFT    OF    ISLA:    a  Volume   of  Verse.  By 

WlI.l.tA.M  Gow. 

"  The  poet's  range  of  thought  and  utterance  are  considerable,  and  his  verbal' 
music  is  of  a  kind  much  superior  to  that  given  out  in  most  minor  books." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 
"  One  of  the  most  acceptable  little  volumes  we  have  handled  for  a  long  time." 

Bristol  Mercury. 
In  large  folio,  paper  cover,  fully  illustrated,  2s. 

SERGEANT,      CALL     THE     ROLL.  A 

Souvenir  of  the  War  in  Verse.    By  SMEDLEV  NORTON. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  silt  lettered,  2s.  6d. 

TYPHON,  and  other  Poems.    By  Arthur  K.  Sabin. 

*'  One  welcomes  a  volume,  the  author  of  which  aims  at  beauty,  simplicity,  and 
melody,  and  for  the  most  part  does  not  fail  to  achieve  his  aim." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 

A  Good  Dictionary  is  a  Reference 
Library  in  Itself. 

Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  we  made 
last  year  ? 

If  so,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  in 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapest 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  the 
easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  Edited  by  Dr. 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,000 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  the 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Pages 
and  further  particulars. 

ORDER  FORlVr. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Addre.ss   

Profession   

Date  

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  GHLORODYNE. 

THE  OHIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Mijl  nnnnUKIf*  *^  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
|j||l  l|||l|llfilr  niost   wonderful  and   valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

niJI  nOnnVilC  ''^^^  remedy  known  for  Coug^hS, 

^^'18     UnLUIlUlJIIlb  Colds,      Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
^^Sjijl  Asthma. 

f^RwWB     PUI  nDnnVIIC  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
UnLUnUU  l  llb  often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 

S^Jt^JsSwgDj  Croup,  Ag^ue. 

nHLORnnYNE  ^^^^  '■'^^  ^  '^'^^^^'^  <"  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
JTnivBifCflJH     VllfcWIIWM  I  Ilk  ihe  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
f%f«f«ni>>|ai  tery,  etTectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
UnLUnUUlNC  |P''ePsy.  Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

nUI  nnnnUUP  ''^  '''^  palHative  in  Neuralgria, 

IjHI  IIK IIIJYIlt  Hheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 
wiibwiivM  I  Ml.  3phe,  Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.—"  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  tho 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to."— See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i*d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  iis.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne "  on  the  Governmen:. 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbnry,  London. 
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NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 


RECREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A  Collection  of 

"SATURDAY  REVIEW"  ESSAYS. 


1901 
Victoria 
Buta 

Illusions  of  Idleness 
Daffodillia 

Chopin  and  the  Sick  Men 
Ruskin 

Cornish  Sketches : 
I.  At  Fowey 
II.  The  Cornish  Sea : 
Boscastle 
The  Pains  of  Rhyme 
Les  Boeres  "  : 

I.  With  the  Jeunesse 

II.  The  Bourgeoisie  in 

Council 
III.  Le  Duni=Dum 
The  Goodly  Company  of 

Duffers 
London's  Quiet  Night 
The  Marvel  of  Guipuzcoa 
A  Trilogy: 

I.  A  Puzzle  in  Lite= 
rary  Drama 

II.  Hellas  via  Brad' 

field 

III.  "  A  Midsummer's 

Night's  Dream" 

in  Oxford 
The  Importance  of  Good 

Manners 
The  Average  Man 
In  Honour  of  Chaucer 
William  Cowper 
The  Ethics  of  Seclusion 
The  City  of  Swords 


Tristan 


CONTENTS. 

The  Acting  of 

and  Isolda  " 

Where  Wild  Orchids  Grow 

The  Shadows  of  Summer 

Veterans  of  the  Church : 

I.  The  Parish  Clerk 

II.  The  Churchwarden 

III.  The  Sexton 

Two  Reformers : 

I.  Savonarola 

II.  Zwinglius 

In  a  Northern  Bay 

London  Souvenirs 

The  Dr.  Johnson  of  our 

Days 

A  Visit  to  Rodin 

A  Triptych  : 

I.  My  Relative 

II.  A  Veteran 

III.  The  Admiral 

The  Glory  of  July 

Of  Conversation 

Diane  de  Poitiers 

Fashions  in  the  Virtues 

By  the  Canal 

An  Autumn  Tour 

Sind  Unsung :  an  Antique 

Land 

The  Heart  of  France 
Chips  of  the  Back  Blocks 
The  Happy  Hunter 
Of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Quotability 
Snipe  Shooting 
The  Wintry  Test 
The    Chiming    and  the 
Rhyming  of  the  Bells 


The  Bijou  Biographies. 

No.  1.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By 

Arthur  Wallace.    Price  6d. 
The  Sunday  Sun  commends  it  "  to  the  Anglophobe  at  home  and 
abroad." 

No.  2.  Lord  Kitchener.    By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Price  6d. 

"A  bright,  lively  book,"  says  Lloyd's. 

No.  3.  Lord  Roberts.    By  Ernest  Russell.   Price  6d. 

"  Deserves  to  be  called  brilliant,"  according  to  the  Glasgow  Daily 
Mail. 

No.  4.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.    By  G.  H.  Knotty 

Price  6d. 

"  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  Bijou  Biographies." 

Lloyd's. 

No.  5.  Lord  Salisbury.  By  Edward  Salmon.  Price  6d. 
No.  6.  Dr.  W.  C.  Grace.  By  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d- 
No.  7.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  Vllth.   By  Harry 

Whates.    Double  Volume.    Price  is. 

No.  8.  Miss  Marie  Corelli.    By  Kent  Carr.  Double 

Volume.     Price  is. 

No.  9.  Lord  Kelvin.    By  J.  Munro.    Double  Volume. 

Price  IS. 


MISS  MARIE  CORELIil.    By  Kent  Carr.  An 

Edition-de-luxe,  printed  on  crown  8vo.  superior  antique  wove 
paper,  to  range  in  size  with  the  Works  of  this  Popular  Writer. 
Illustrated  with  large  specially-taken  pictures.  Price  5s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies — each  copy  being  numbered. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
822 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


RAND   MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

The  Interest  due  on  the  ist  July,  1902,  will  be  paid  against  presentation  of 
Coupon  No.  II  :  — 

In  London —  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate 

Street  Within.  E.C. 
In  Johannesburg— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Eckstein's  Buildings. 
Coupons  to  be  left  Four  Cle.-ir  Days  for  examination,  and  to  be  presented  at  the 
London  Office  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  after  Friday,  the  20th  June,  1902, 
between  the  ,  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two.    The  Company's  London  Offices  will  be 
closed  from  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  25th,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  the 
30th  June. 
Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
i6th  June,  1902. 

GELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  16. 

The  London  Agents  have  received  advice  to-day  from  the  Head  Office  tliat  an 
INTERIM  DIVIDEND  of  25  %  (Twenty-five  per  cent.)  has  been  declared  pay- 
able to  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  MONDAY,  the  30th 
JUNE,  1902,  and  to  Holders  of  COUPON  No.  16  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  ist  to  7th  JULY,  1902,  both  daj's 
inclusive.  The  WARRANTS  will  be  despatched  to  registered  European  Share- 
holders from  the  London  Office,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  Shareholders 
about  4th  AUGUST. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  liearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
on  or  after  FRIDAY,  the  ist  AUGUST,  of  the  DIVIDEND  (5s.  per  share)  after 
surrender  of  COUPON  No.  16,  at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg,  the  London 
Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  or  to  Company's  representatives  in 
Paris,  Cr^dic  Lyonnais,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  subject  to  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax 
as  usual.  All  coupons  presented  at  the  Paris  Office,  and  at  the  London  Office  for 
account  ofholdeis  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  tor  deduction  ot  4d.  per  share. 
Coupons  presented  at  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  must  be  accompanied  by 
Affidavits  or  statutory  declarations  declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the 
owner  of  the  Share  arrants  from  which  such  coupons  have  been  detached  to  enable 
the  Company  to  deduct  any  taxes  payable  in  respect  thereof. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  e.xamination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  after  a6th  July,  between  the  hours 
of  Eleven  and  Two  (Saturdays  excepted). 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
Ix>n<ion  OfHce,  120  Bishop'^gate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

i9lh  J  une,  i^oi.  \ 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

DECLARATION   OF   DIVIDEND   No.  7. 

.\n  Interim  Dividend  of  5";  per  cent.  h.Ts  been  declared,  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
15th  July,  1902,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  7  .ittached  to  Share  Warrants  to 
bearer. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despalched  to  registered  European  Shareholders  from 
the  London  Office,  and  should  be  in  their  h.inus.ibout  icith  August,  1902. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  i6th  to  22nd  July,  1902,  both  days 
inclusive. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Strett  Within,  E,C.    .  ', 
19th  June,  1933. 
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POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

7.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming'  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


..  ■     Chairman  : 
Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 

Secretary  : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital  in 
England. 

13,364  In-patients  last  year. 


The  passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury,  com- 
bined witli  Poverty. 

NO   "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those 
who  read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
ior  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases— Adult  and  Children- 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 
Telephone  4,466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
Detween  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
^ork.and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


KLERKSDORP^ EXTENDED. 

Development  Work— Five  Reefs  Struck. 

THE  first  ordinary  general  (statutory)  meeting  of  the 
Klerksdorp  Extended,  F-imited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  K.C.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hogg  (Chairman  of  tlie  Comj}any)  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Fred.  Moore)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman  said  :  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  in  connection  with  the  present  Company.    This  is  a  statutory  meeting 
as  you  are  aware,  and  called  subject  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  re(juiring  it  to  be  held. 
Certainly  on  this  occasion  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  conform  with  the  Act, 
and  meet  you  here  ;  for  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  to  tell  you,  and  I  think  liefore  I 
have  concluded  you  will  express  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  our 
labours  at  the  mine.    You  may  probably  be  aware  that  our  property  consists  of  about 
400  acres,  and  is  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Klerksdorp  Gold  and  Diamond 
Company.    That  Company  has  an  area  of  over  1,500  acres,  and  the  directors  of 
that  Company  thought  it  advisable  to  subdivide  the  property,  which  would  enable 
them  to  work  it  not  only  more  economically,  but  more  expeditiously.    It  is  only 
some  three  months  ago  since  the  prospectus  of  your  Company  was  issued.  That 
prospectus,  as  you  are  aware,  was  a  singularly  guarded  one  ;  we  spoke  there  of  what 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated.    We  referred  to  some  extent  in  the  prospectus,  but 
I  did  in  my  speech  to  the  shareholders  of  tlie  parent  company,  to  the  large  area 
of  the  parent  company's  property  which  had  practically  lain  dormant  for  ten  years. 
A  valuable  rock  diamond  drill  with  which  they  had  equipped  their  property  had 
remained  unpacked  for  years,  and,  generally,  there  was  a  somnolent  element  con- 
nected with  this  portion  of  the  parent  company's  property  which  was  surprising. 
Personally,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  bring  the  mine 
into  a  working  condition.    The  whole  of  the  Klerksdorp  district  is  to-day  receiving 
marked  attention  ;   in   fact,    I    am  informed  that  one    of   the  largest  South 
African  houses  is  extensively  investing  in  that  district.    The  great  Rand  had  so 
long  overshadowed  all  its  neighbours  that  attention  has  been  too  much  concentrated 
upon  it,  and  people  became  apt  to  consider  that  outlying  districts  were  of  no  con- 
siderable value.    Well,  we  have  neighbours  who  are  succeeding  in  the  most  excel- 
lent manner,  and  that  fact  has  encouraged  me  in  the  past  to  believe  that  we  would 
get  satisfactory  results.    I  may  refer  to  the  Niekerk.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  at 
the  present  time  they  have  thousands  of  tons  of  payable  ore  blocked  out  ;  but  if  that 
had  been  predicted  some  three  years  ago,  sceptics  would  have  smiled.    With  regard 
to  our  own  property,  I  informed  the  shareholders  of  the  parent  company,  of  whom  you 
form  a  considerable  body,  that  if  we  utilised  our  diamond  drill  in  a  proper  manner  I 
had  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  might  strike  the  Commonage  reef  at  depth,  which  we 
believed  passed  through  the  property  of  the  new  company,  and  would  prove  very  satis- 
factory.   Well,  I  have  to  announce  that  some  three  days  ago  we  received  a  cable- 
gram stating  that  the  diamond  drill  had  cut  through  not  only  the  Commonage  reef, 
but  through  four  other  reefs  lying  one  under  the  other.    The  importance  of  the 
discovery,  not  only  to  the  Klerksdorp  district,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  South  African 
mining  community,  is  very  great.    In  starting  out  to  cut,  as  I  felt  satisfied  we 
should,  one  reef,  we   found   five  reefs  one  under   the  other   at  irregular  dis- 
tances.    The  manager  has    only   been    able    to    get    a    comparatively  brief 
cablegram  through,  I  suppose,  owing   to  the  cables  being  occupied,  and  the 
information  we  have  is  this:   that  at  the  321  feet  and  411  feet  levels  we  has 
passed  through  two  reefs  of  an  average  of  about  3  feet  in  width  and  yielding 
S  dwt.  to  the  ton.    That  is  a  highly  payable  proposition  In  the  Rand,  where  it  is 
reckoned  that  everything  over  5  dwt.  is  distinctly  payable.    The  manager  proceeds 
to  say  that  below  tho•^e  levels  he  has  passed  through  three  additional  reefs,  and  the 
cable  there  stops.    Either  he  could  not  get  more  information  through,  or  he  is 
waiting  until  he  can  get  the  assays  and  more  exact  information  with  regard  to 
these  three  other  reefs.    We  propose  at  once  to  work  these  reefs  on  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scale.     You  may  imagine  the  amount  of  ore  we  believe  to  be 
available  when  I  tell  you  that  from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  outcrop  is  a 
distance  of  2,000  feet  ;  so  that  if  the  reefs  were  vertical  instead  of  having  a  lateral 
slope  we  would  have  to  sink  2,000  feet  on  the  reef,  and  still  feel  that  we  had  pa3'able 
ore  ahead  of  us.    More  fortunately,  however,  the  formation  of  these  reefs  lends 
itself  to  easy,  cheap,  and,  rapid  developnjent.  Unknown,  unprospected,  unthought  of, 
these  reefs  have  lain  there  for  years  ;  but  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  district, 
and  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  gold-mining  district. 
On  the  surface  we  have  opened  up  no  less  than  1,600  feet  of  tne  Commonage  reef, 
and  on  the  reef  lying  immediately  to  the  north,  and  known  as  Ada  May,  we  have 
opened  up  on  the  surface  nearly  500  feet.    We  have  done  nearly  all  this  work  since 
this  Company  was  formed,  on  March  2t  last,  and  with  the  war  still  proceeding.  At 
the  outset,  when  I  told  you  that  I  had  nothing  but  good  news  for  you,  I  scarcely 
did  the  subject  justice.    1  am  endeavouring  to  do  so  now.    I  feel  sure  no  one  will 
leave  this  meeting    to-day    without  feeling  that,  whatever  eflTorts  were  made 
in  London  to  successfully  float  the  Company,  those  efforts  were  reciprocated 
in  the  field,  noc  only  by  our  manager's  energetic  and   capable  management, 
but  also  by  the  efforts  of  your  board  to  place  funds  at  his  disposal,  so  that  this 
rapid  work,  could  be  carried  on.    The  question  you  have  to  consider  is  this  :  It  is 
true  that  where  the  boreholes  have  pierced,  payable  ore  has  been  struck;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  equally  good   results  would  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
it  also  does  not  follow  ihat  such  low  results  will  be  obtained  elsewhere.  You 
may  remember  that  some  five  years  ago  a  borehole  was  put  down,  and,  so  far  as 
I   can  gather,   it   struck  practically   at  the  same  depth  a  reef  3  leet  wide, 
the   first  foot  of  which  yielded  about   13  dwt.   and    the  middle  foot  about 
3i  ounces.      That  is  the  very  reef  I  have  been  talking  about.     It  would  not 
be  a  very  great  stretch  of  imagination   to   say,  when   we  have  8  dwt.  highly 
payable,  that  that  8  dwt.   may  be  far  below  the  average  value.     It  is  very 
possible,  and,  considering  the  results  of  the  previous  boreho.e,  it  is  very  probable. 
1  am  thoroughly  content  with  S  dwt.  ;  but  I  expect  more,    I  think  on  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  addressed  the  shareholders  of  the  parent  Company  I  took  the 
risk  of  making  a  prophecy,  and,  though  the  risk  of  making  prophecies  is  well 
known,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prophecies  are  the  least  risky  things 
possible.    1  said  then  that  I  had  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  we  should  strike 
a  reef,  and  that  prophecy  came  true.    I  should  like  to  make  another  propnecy  now, 
and  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  are  proving  this  property  to  be  a 
highly  payable  proposition.    I  do  not  advise  from  the  chair  with  regard  to  snares 
and  shareholdings,  except  when   I  feel   quite  certain  ;   but  1  do  advise  you 
to  keep  your  holding.    If  your  shares  were  worth  subscribing  for  before  we  struck 
these  reefs,  what  arc  they  worth  to-day  with  two  known  payable  reels  and  three 
others,  of  which  I  can  give  you  no  information  just  yet  /    Before  their  value  was 
highly  prospective  and  speculative,  and  to-day  it  is  still  prospective  and  specula- 
tive, but  we  are  reducing  the  chances  enormously.    I  look  forward  with  some 
interest  to  the  report  on  the  three  other  reefs.   They  are  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  Company  ;  but  if  they  are  good  reefs,  if  they  are  of  a  fair  width  and  payable, 
it  will  be  delightful  news  ;  but  if  not  it  will  affect  us  very  little.    We  apparently 
have  as  much  as  we  can  handle  for  a  considerable  time.    These  reefs  we  have 
struck  one  under  the  other  1  find,  in  consultation  with  South  African  experts,  are 
unique,  and  to  find  a  parallel  1  have  to  go  back  to  my  old  mining  days  at  Bendigo, 
in  Victoria,  where  the  saddleback  reefs  are  found  one  under  the  other.    The  dis- 
covery is  not  only  of  paramount  importance  to  ourselves,  but  is  aho  of  gTeSt 
importance  to  the  owners  of  shares  in  neighbouring  properties.    I  think,  when  we 
come  in  twelve  months'  time  to  review  the  results  of  the  Klerksdorp  district — and, 
from  my  point  o(  view,  especially  the  Klerksdorp  Extended  and  Klerksdorp  Gold 
and  Diamond— we  shall  Jcei  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  results  obtained.  I 
have  nothing  to  add,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

ODE  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
THE  CORONATION  OF 
KING  EDWARD  VII. 

By  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

Small  Quarto.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

*^*  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  upon  Japanese  vellum,  hound  in 
parchment,  limited  to  1 50  copies,  for  sale.    Price  loj.  6</.  net. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Times. — "  His  poem  is  published  with  appropriately  regal 
magnificence  of  paper  and  margin.  And  the  magnificence  is 
not  only  material.  There  is  a  suggestion  all  through  it  of  the 
OS  magna  sonaturum  which  exactly  fits  the  great  occasion. 
Its  theme  is  the  obvious  one,  not  obviously  treated,  of  the 
strange  growth  of  our  greatness,  the  mystery  of  our  future,  the 
awful  responsibility  of  our  present.  Who  will  surpass  its  fit 
splendour  of  words,  who  will  equal  its  grave  memory  of  the 
solemn  tenure  on  which  we  hold  the  glories  of  our  vast  inheri- 
tance ?  " 

Pall  Mall  Gautte. — "'We  have  sometimes  had  cause  to 
protest  against  Mr.  Watson's  utterances  on  Imperial  affairs  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  make  amends  now,  and  to  say  that  there  is 
no  man  living  who  uses  the  King's  English  with  such  stately 
grace  as  he." 

The  Spectator.  —  "A  poem  wholly  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
dignified  yet  never  frigid  in  sentiment,  ornate  yet  never  sophisti- 
cated in  diction,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  sober  Imperialism, 
and  marked  Ijy  the  almost  unerring  felicity  of  phrase  that  has 
always  distinguished  Mr.  Watson's  best  work." 

Daily  Chronicle.  — "  His  poem  is  a  sonorous  wave  of  brood- 
ing, reminiscential  passion,  enveloping  and  volatilising  all  his 
thought.  Like  Milton's  poetic  references  to  politics,  Mr. 
Watson's  are  in  matter  slight  and  not  very  new,  but  in  manner 
how  superlative  I  The  poetry  of  his  conception  is  enough  to 
make  the  poem  the  loftiest  of  its  family  ;  his  rhetoric,  intel- 
lectual and  melodious,  makes  it  the  most  certain  of  endurance." 

Daily  Neivs.  — "  His  thought  is  bold  and  dignified,  and  he 
raises  the  whole  subject  from  mere  prettiness  to  the  character 
of  a  grave  and  weighty  message  to  the  nation.  The  treatment 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  thought.  The  ode  glows  with  colour, 
laid  on  with  the  boldness  of  conscious  power.  The  imagery  is 
at  once  just,  daring,  and  beautiful,  suggestive  of  the  largeness 
of  the  theme,  the  vastness  of  our  history." 

The  Speaker. — "  Me  has  developed  his  subject  largely  and 
characteristically,  in  verse  that  charms  us  by  its  marmorean 
property  of  style,  the  unstrained  distinction  of  its  rhythms,  and 
its  unflagging  aptitude  of  expression.  But  two  other  qualities 
which  Mr.  Watson  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  Ode  ;  one  is  the  power  of  composition,  which  is 
rare  among  English  writers  of  any  kind  ;  the  other  is  the  sense 
of  history,  which  he  shares  with  no  other  living  poet." 

The  Morning  Leader. — "  Its  structure  is  massively  har- 
monious, and  it  is  built  up  with  an  architectonic  grandeur  which 
is  rare  in  contemporary  poetry.  It  is  not  a  rambling  series  of 
lines,  l)Ut  a  finely-proportioned  monument,  rising  in  calm 
dignity  from  plinth  to  pinnacle." 

Jicho.  — "  It  is  powerful  and  suggestive,  full  of  real  insight 
and  .sympathy  into  the  true  position  of  a  King  who  comes  into 
such  a  mighty  heritage." 

Star.  —  "The  Ode  booms  and  tolls  sonorous  music  throbbing 
with  sombre  epigram.'' 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  Everyone  will  want  to  buy  it." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  In  this  '  Coronation  Ode  '  there  is 
a  high  and  unbroken  level  of  grave  elotjuence,  the  thought  and 
expression  alike  saUiralcd  with  the  influences  of  the  central 
current  of  l'"nglish  poetry,  from  Milton,  through  Wordsworth, 
to  Matthew  Arnold.  There  is  no  imitativencss  ;  it  is  simply 
verse  profoundly  and  unmistakably  English." 

Daily  Mail.  —  "  It  is  dignified — majestic,  even — and  contains 
many  fine  lines  which  will  linger  in  the  memory." 
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The  FIRST  TWO  VOLUMES  of  a 
POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART  are  NOW  READY. 

ROSSETTI. 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER.    50  Illustrations.  j 

REMBRANDT. 

By  AUGUSTE  BREAL.    60  Illustrations.  | 
Each  vol.  i6mo.  200  pp.    Cloth,  2.s.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME,  ALBRECHT   DURER,  l>y  LINA 

ECKENSTEIN,  37  Illustrations,  will  be  READY  NEXT 
MONTH. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  can  be  had  through  your  Bookseller  or  by 
application  to  the  Publisher. 


NO]V  READY.    EDITION  STRICTLY  LIMITED. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COURTIER. 

By  COUNT  BALDESAR  CASTIGLIONE. 

Translated  and  Annotated  by  L.  E.  OPDYCKE.    With  71  Portrr.its  and 
15  Autographs.    P^-i,  3s.  net. 
The  celebrated  Italian  classic  is  here  presented  in  elaborate  fashion, 
tiewly  translated,  and  illustrated  by  ']\  Reproductions  of  Paintingt, 
Drawings,    Reliefs,  and  Medals,  by  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Leonardo,  Cellini,  and  others. 

Apply  to  your  own  Bookseller  for  a  full  Prospectus. 


MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WOODSIDE  FARM. 

By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD.  6s. 

"  In  her  newest  novel  there  are  evidences  of  a  wider  power.  A  beautiful  idyll.! 
Very  remailcable  story.  All  the  detail  is  real  and  simple  and  clear.  Fainted 
throughout  with  all  Mrs.  Clifford's  usuil  cleverness." — Pilot_  ^ 
Employs  a  larger  canvas,  presents  studies  of  humanity  of  more  breadth  of  ,' 
handling  than  heretofore.  Contrasts  of  delightful  piquancy,  but  such  as  an  artist's' 
conscience  approves.  A  CAPITAL  NOVEL  ANu  WORTHY  Of  THE. 
.'AUTHOR."— faZ/j-  Chronicle. 


By  MARCEL  PREVOST,  Author  of  "  Les  Demi-Vierges." 

LEA.    Translated  by  Ellen   Marriage.  6sJ 


By  MAMIE  BOWLES. 

SEVEK  LADIES  AND  AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAGE.; 

3S.  6d.  < 
"SUGGESTIVE  Of  MR.  JAMES  AT  HIS   BEST.    H.\S  GREATLY* 
DELIGHTED  US.    Worked  out  in  a  soi'it  of  pure  QomttAy." —Daily  Chronicle. 
"  A  CHARMING  AND  UNUSUAL  SrORV.  '— Morning-  Tost. 
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1.  A  KING  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNERS.    By  Von 

HEIDENSTAM.    Translated  by  Axel  Tegnier. 

2.  EL  OMBU.    By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

3.  TWENTY-SIX  MEN  AND  A  GIRL.    By  Maxim 
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/C/ST  OUT.    l/.VIFORM  WITH  "  THE  ROAD-MENDER." 

HORAE  SOLITARIAE. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS.    2S.  6d.  net. 
"  Has  an  ear  for  the  finer  voices  both  of  nature  and  of  books,  and  a  gift  of  happy 
discours-;." —  Times. 

"  Full  of  quiet  charm  and  literary  gr:ice."— Observer. 

THE  ROAD-MENDER. 

Ky  MICHAEL  KAIRLESS.  2s.6d.net. 
THE  THIRD  IMPRESSION  IS  READY  NOW. 
"  Distinction  of  style  and  thought.    Charm  and  serenity.    The  mental  attitude 
delineated  in  the  last  pages  of  '  Marius  the  Epicurean  '  is  perhaps  that  which  comes 
nearest  to  that  of  this  little  volume."— 

"  I  would  advise  you  of  the  appearance  of  two  further  volumes  of  '  State  Trials.' 
Far  more  picturesque  and  entertaining  than  the  average  novel." — Truth. 

"  We  can  think  of  few  recent  books  that  are  more  readable.  Most  novels  cer- 
tainly are  not  in  the  running  at  al  ."—Academy. 

STATE  TRIALS.   Political  and  Social.  Selected 

ami  lulited  by  H.  L.  STEI'HEN.    With  4  Photogravures.  4vols.10s.net. 
(1.  and  II.,  5s.  net,  111.  and  IV.,  5.S.). 
A  m<-M  MANUAL  OF  DRAMATIC  HISTORY'AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  THEATRE :    its  Development  in  France 

and  I'.TiijlaMcl,  and  a  Hi^tory  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins.    I'.y  CHARLE.'j 
llASTINtlS.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  VicTOmnN  Sakdoh.  .\uthonsca 
'I  ranslaiion  bv  Francis  A.  Wkldv.    Demy  8vn.  384  pp.  8s.  net. 
"  An  admirable  book.    Thoroughly  interesting.    Really  v.aluable  book.  ^ 

Slanaa  ra. 

FOR  THE  SUMMI':R.    Dfiiiy  Svo.  wo  p|).  6s.  net. 

THE  COUNTRY  MONTH  BY  MONTH.    By  J.  A. 

OWICN  (Collaborator  in  all  the  Work  signed  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes')  and 
i'lof.  (;.  S.  hOULGICK,  F.L.S.,  F.G  S.    A  New  Edition,  complete  m  One 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

"Sunshine  is  the  one  thing  wanted  to  make  the 
Coronation  a  success  ",  was  the  thought  expressed  in 
one  form  or  another  by  half  the  world  in  London  last 
week.  More  than  sunshine  was  wanted  on  Thursday, 
and  the  supreme  brilliance  of  the  sky  added  to  Corona- 
tion day  the  final  irony.  No  one  has  ever  seen  the 
streets  of  London  so  decked  for  hilarity  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  history  so  quick  a  reminder  to  such  a 
gathering  of  men  of  the  menace  of  catastrophe.  The 
pictured  lesson  is  still  to  be  read  in  the  streets, 
though  the  gates  erected  to  keep  back  the  crowds 
that  never  gathered  are  being  demolished  and 
the  workmen  are  busy  in  coiling  the  festoons 
and  packing  the  flags.  The  inability  to  cancel 
the  bank  holidays  added  to  the  gloom.  Liberty  of 
action  was  especially  granted  to  employers.  Some 
have  opened  their  houses,  some  have  closed  them  and 
the  whole  city  halts  halfway  between  holiday  and 
work.  In  the  midst  of  his  danger  and  pain  the  King 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  people  in  the  country  should 
complete  their  rejoicings,  and  while  in  Blackpool,  for 
sxample,  the  illuminations  and  rejoicings  were  at  the 
full,  in  London  a  service  of  intercession  was  held  at 
S.  Paul's.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by  the 
express  wish  of  the  King  entertained  the  children  at 
Marlborough  House  on  both  Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
at  Hemel  Hempstead  there  was  some  rioting  owing  to 
the  sale  of  the  food  bought  for  a  feast  to  the  poor.  Was 
ever  a  nation  in  suspense  so  harassed  ? 

When  the  state  of  the  King's  health  was  first  known 
a  rehearsal  of  the  Coronation  ceremony  was  taking  place 
in  the  Abbey.  The  fanfares  of  the  military  instruments 
had  already  been  rehearsed,  when  Lord  Esher  entered 
the  Abbey  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  was  summoned 
from  the  organ  loft  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  the  choirs 
were  in  their  places  the  Bishop  of  London  made  the 
announcement,  and  a  short  service  of  intercession  was 
held.  It  is  the  ceremony  then  being  rehearsed  in  the 
Abbey  which  gives  a  Coronation  its  meaning  and  it  is 
well  that  the  Church  was  able  at  the  first  news  of  the 


national  disappointment  so  to  express  the  nation's 
sympathy  in  the  fittest  form. 

The  announcement  that  the  King  had  been  operated 
upon  successfully  at  midday  on  Tuesday  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  in  the  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Balfour.  We  wish  people  whose  business 
it  is  to  write  on  this  subject  could  see  their  way  to  take 
either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Balfour  as  their  model  in 
regard  to  their  choice  of  words.  The  sure  sign  of  deep 
feeling  is  restraint.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
simple,  quiet  language  Mr.  Balfour  used  in  his  reference 
to  the  King's  illness,  or  more  proper  than  his  decision 
not  to  move  the  adjournment  which  might,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  sai  d,  "  produce  a  wholly  false  impression  ".  It 
is  satisf  actory  to  know  that  the  fine  feeling,  the  gentle- 
manlike conduct,  which  we  always  expect  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  Mr.  Balfour,  were  shown  on  this  occasion 
by  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Salisbury's 
statement  made  a  little  later  did  not  differ  in  kind  from 
Mr.  Balfour's,  and  its  tone  was  not  less  hopeful  though 
he  spoke  of  the  operation  as  being  one  of  "  singular 
severity  ".  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  has  practically  an  unbroken  record  of  success 
in  the  operations  he  has  performed  for  this  complaint. 

The  news  was  given  in  a  very  different  way  in  the 
Strand.  At  noon  on  Tuesday  when  the  streets  were 
thick  with  sightseers  and  the  preparations  for  the 
Coronation  were  at  the  height  newsboys  suddenly 
hurried  from  a  paper  office  shouting  the  news  of  the 
illness  of  the|King  and  the  postponement  of  the  Corona- 
tion. But  through  London  then  and  for  many  hours 
afterwards  we  could  see  none  of  the  open  surrender  to 
sorrow  of  which  so  much  has  been  made.  Workmen 
with  relentless  optimism  continued  to  hammer  at  new 
seats  and  to  hang  festoons.  All  day  long  slow  crowds 
gaped  at  the  spectacles  and  went  on  their  way,  as  the 
workmen  had  done,  much  as  before.  The  news  was  more 
than  they  could  grasp.  Perhaps  many  of  us  will  not  feel  the 
meaning  of  it  all  even  yet  for  many  days  ;  but  nothing  is 
gained  by  exaggerating  a  display  of  grief  which  is  the 
more  real  for  being  reticent.  It  was  one  of  our  Indian 
guests  who  shut  himself  up  with  his  sorrow  when  he 
first  heard  the  news. 

The  last  account  of  the  King  is  the  best,  and  on  that 
ground  of  confidence  we  must  stay.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  illness  it  becomes  certain  that  but  for 
the  responsibility  of  kingship  and  the  sense  of  it  the 
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King  might  now  be  nearer  recovery.  The  state  of  his 
health  began  to  cause  alarm  on  14  June,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  operation  must  have  been  accepted. 
But  the  King  would  not  rest  and  insisted  on  attending 
the  military  tattoo  at  Aldershot.  He  suffered  from  the 
exertion,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  week  he  began  to 
recover  under  treatment.  On  Saturday  he  was  worse  and 
but  for  his  determined  thoughtfulness  for  other  people 
would  have  then  given  way.  On  Monday  the  disease  had 
developed  very  quickly  and  at  noon  the  public  were 
told  that  an  operation  for  perityphlitis  was  necessary 
and  the  Coronation  must  be  postponed.  Soon  after 
2  P.M.  it  was  known  that  the  operation  had  been 
successfully  performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves  and 
that  a  large  abscess  had  been  evacuated.  The  con- 
tinuous series  of  bulletins  since  publishe4,  haye  shown 
that  the  shock  has  been  borne  as  well  as  possible,  but 
the  wording*  of  the  earlier  notices  so  clearly  indicated 
the  intense  gravity  of  the  case  that  any  assured 
confidence  was  impossible.  To-day  we  know  that  the 
wound  is  healing  well,  that  the  King  has  slept,  and 
that  his  appetite  is  returning.  The  crisis  is  not  over 
but  the  King  is  well  armed  against  it.  Confidence 
in  the  i'ssue  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
King  is  possessed  of  the  best  aid  to  recovery,  a  good 
courage. 

It  is  another  instance  of  the  King's  thoughtfulness 
that  he  commanded  the  Coronation  honours  to-be  pub-- 
lished  on  the  appointed  date.  The  list  is  exceptionally 
long,  but  its  length  has  not  prevented  the  usual  snob 
from  complaining  of  the  inexplicable  oversight  of  his 
good  friend  Mr.  So-and-So.  In  the  further  dignities 
conferred  on  men  already  peers  of  the  realm  there  is 
little  that  will  affect  anyone,  but  all  those  who  know  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  as  a  landlord  will  be  glad  of  the 
recognition  of  his  thorough  work  among  his  own  people. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  new  peers.  Mr. 
Smith-Barry,  chiefily  known  to  the  public  as  an  Irish 
landlord,  has  shown  an  almost  quixotic  generosity  in 
the  management  of  his  English  property.  The  new 
Privy  Councillors  are  admirably  representative  of  what 
one  may  call  old  English  worth.  Lord  Minto  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  who  has  previously  refused  the  honour, 
have  found  the  work  they  have  done  on  Imperial  ques- 
tions not  a  little  helped  by  sportsmanlike  experience. 
Sir  John  Dorington  and  Mr.  Arthur  Jeffreys  are  essen- 
tially men  who  have  earned  respect  for  manliness  as 
well  as  intellect.  But  where  are  the  public  at  large 
to  find  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  in  a 
list  containing  the  names  of  such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin, 
Lord  Lister,  Lord  Rothschild  and  Sir  Arthur  Lyall  ? 

The  list  of  new  baronets  and  knights  is  a  thing 
imagination  boggles  at.  There  are  good  men  who 
deserve  honour,  but  hardly  the  juxtaposition.  The 
doctors  and  surgeons  are  most  severely  treated.  Sir 
Francis  Laking  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves  are  separated 
on  the  list  of  baronets  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  ;  and 
among  the  knights,  who  as  only  of  the  one  generation 
matter  less,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dewar,  whose  name  is 
familiar.  "  Literature"  is  recognised  by  the  conferring  of 
knighthood  on  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  the  historian,  for  his 
generosity  in  accepting  advertisement  in  lieu  of  direct 
payment,  and  on  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  whose  reputation 
as  a  novelist  among  English  people  who  have  not  read 
him  is  greater  than  among  Canadians  who  have.  One 
is  glad  to  see  Mr.  Burnand  and  Mr.  Wyndham  among 
the  Knights  but  with  regard  to  all  the  honours  lower  than 
a  peerage  the  honour  grows  less  yearly.  You  cannot 
lump  together  mind  and  money  in  a  common  estimate. 

The  new  Order  of  Merit,  founded  on  the  analogy  of 
the  German  Order,  is  an  interesting  innovation  as  it 
gives  opportunity  for  recognition  of  some  people  to 
whom  no  existing  honour  would  be  quite  suitable. 
One  of  the  old  politicians  delighted  in  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  because  it  had  "  no  damned  merit  about  it"  and 
perhaps  a  contradictory  Order  was  wanted.  Lord 
Kitchener  certainly  deserves  to  be  among  the  first  in  any 
company  where  sheer  merit  counts ;  and  we  are 
delighted  to  see  that  the  soldiers  are  followed  by  Mr. 


John  Morley.  With  him  is  Mr.  Lecky  and  the  his.  ' 
toric  work  of  both  calls  for  recognition.  But  whiU  ' 
Mr.  Lecky 's  reputation  has  been  increased  by  his  , 
political  connexion,  people  have  most  unfairly  allowed 
political  prejudice  to  blur  appreciation  of  Mr.  Morley's  ; 
eminence  as  a  speaker  and  pre-eminence  in  biographical 
history. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  on  his  way  to  England.  In  a 
fortnight  or  more  he  will  be  receiving  a  welcome  such  as 
we  only  give  to  a  general  or  a  king.  But  it  is  the  great 
merit  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  he  has  been  more  than  a 
general.  He  has  had  no  chance  to  strike  decisive  blows, 
to  lead  dramatic  marches,  even  to  raise  sieges  or  defend 
towns.  It  has  been  his  task  simply  to  rest  never,  and 
for  more  than  two  years,  first  with  Lord  Roberts,  then 
by  himself,  he  has  worked  without  a  break.  From  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  operations,  he  at  last  won  order  at 
the  centre  by  the  system  of  the  expanding  circle  of 
blockhouses,  a  feat  that  happily  does  not  lend  itself  to  ! 
odes.  In  the  work  of  the  soldiers  who  manned  them 
and  the  General  who  devised  them  there  was  nothing 
to  strike  the  imagination.  ^  It  was  all  sheer  work. 
When  this  work  told  and  achievement  followed  Lord 
Kitchener  began  to  show  a  just  judgment,  a  tact,  second 
only  to  his  tenacity  ;  and  the  beginning  of  peace  is 
almost  as  much  his  work  as  the  end  of  war.  We  shall 
honour  him  here  and  in  Africa  as  worthy  the  double 
claim  to  honour  :  lustum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum.  • 
The  trite  phrase  is  not  less  true  because  it  has  fitted  '. 
other  heroes.  1 

On  Saturday  last  Lord  Milner  formally  took  office  as  ' 
Governor  of  the  Transvaal  Colony  and  on  the  following  , 
day  as  Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  On 
Tuesday  Lord  Kitchener  reached  Cape  Town  and  made  ij 
two  speeches,  soldierly  both  in  brevity  and  force.    The  J 
pith  of  the  past  and  future  situation  is  in  his  words. 
Martial  Law  was  necessary,  for  the  farmers  were  being  < 
fed  with  lies  "  not  always  told  them  in  Dutch  "  ;  and  it  j 
was  only  Martial  Law  "which  prevented  them  from  i 
taking  a  fatal  step  ".  Those  who  are  now  busy  applying  { 
the  formula  of  peace  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  ; 
war  may  think  over  the  meaning  of  the  words.    As  to 
the  future  the  principle  was  simple  :  "put  aside  racial 
feelings  and  also  put  aside  '  Leagues  '  and  '  Bonds '  and 
strive  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  colony  ".  Among 
both  Dutch  and  English  there  seems  a  real  desire  in 
South  Africa  to  take  the  simple  advice  in  simple  earnest. 
If  there  the  real  bitterness  of  race  feeling  can  be  sunk  it 
will  be  a  greater  disgrace  than  in  the  past  if  those  who 
write  in  papers  and  meddle  in  politics  here  do  not  com- 
bine for  the  same  end.  Constitutionally  "pro-Boer  "  and 
"  pro-British  "  now  carry  the  same  meaning  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  if  we  could  do  away  with  "pros" 
altogether  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  putting  aside 
Bonds  and  Leagues  in  Africa. 

Since  the  list  of  surrenders  was  thought  to  be  com- 
plete it  has  been  very  considerably  swollen  ;  but  an 
enormous  number  of  those  who  have  come  in  are  Cape 
rebels.  This  belated  readiness  to  surrender  may  be 
accepted  as  a  good  sign  ;  but  it  is  oeing  wrongly  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  suspension  of  the  Cape 
Constitution.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Dutch  in  the  Cape  are  as  ready  to  bury  the  hatchet  as 
to  uncover  the  interred  ammunition,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  will-power  of  those  who  have  dabbled  in  political 
intrigue  to  give  up  the  amusement  of  wire-pulling  and 
to  dissipate  their  caucuses,  cabals,  and  organisations 
while  opportunity  for  their  use  is  ripe.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the  subject 
till  after  consultation  with  Lord  Kitchener  ;  but  a  place 
was  seldom  in  greater  need  of  rest  from  intrigue  than 
the  Cape.  The  simplest  and  most  direct  means  is  to 
suspend  the  Constitution  and  let  the  leagues  and  bonds 
die  of  inanition.  In  this  case  how  is  it  to  the  point  to 
hold  hot  argument  on  precedent,  authority,  or  dignity  ? 
The  cure  is  the  thing. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  has 
since  had  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
found  it  impossible  to  be  present  at  the  United  Empire 
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Trade  League  luncheon  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Barton  and 
Mr.  Seddon  expressed  themselves  freely  concerning  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  colonies  and  the  Mother- 
country,  and  it  would  have  been  useful  to  hear  what 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  to  say  on  the  subject  under  the 
same  auspices.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  not 
allow  the  chances  of  better  business  within  the  Empire 
to  be  prejudiced  by  any  preconceived  ideas  of  fiscal 
propriety  and  wisdom.  It  is  clear  to  the  Premiers 
from  the  Antipodes  that  trade  movements  are  against 
Great  Britain,  and  they  would  gladly  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  commerce  to  its  natural  channels 
as  Mr.  Seddon  put  it.  They  would  do  this  in  the 
assurance  that  better  business  for  Great  Britain 
meant  better  business  for  themselves.  For  Mr.  Barton 
at  any  rate  threats  of  foreign  reprisals  have  no  terrors. 
Nor  does  he  see  any  reason  in  altruism  why  we  should 
adhere  to  fiscal  principles  which  operate  chiefly  to  the 
advantage  of  our  rivals.  There  is,  he  said,  no  com- 
mandment that  we  should  love  our  neighbours  better 
than  ourselves.  Mr.  Barton  summed  up  the  fears  of 
the  free  trader  in  memorable  words  to  the  effect  that 
we  seem  to  consider  our  pockets  more  than  we  consider 
our  blood  when  the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  at 
stake. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  States  has  finally  given 
up  any  latent  thought  of  combining  to  support  the 
President  in  his  Cuban  policy.  The  whole  matter 
stands  over  to  December  and  until  then  the  ruinous 
tariff  will  continue  to  enslave  with  poverty  the  newly 
liberated  Republic.  But  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
tariff  will  be  amended  even  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
two  parties  have  combined  to  dish  the  President  and 
as  the  American  Constitution  gives  no  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  country  on  a  single  issue  the  combined 
jealousy  and  greed  of  the  rebels  will  be  too  much  for  a 
President  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  isolated  by 
virtue  both  of  his  position  and  rare  honesty.  For  the 
moment  Cuba  is  forgotten  in  Panama.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  adopted  by  a  huge  majority  the 
report  of  the  conference  on  Mr.  Spooner's  Panama 
Canal  Bill,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
The  Senate  has  also  adopted  the  report  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  petty  intrigues  at  an  end  and  may 
expect  that  in  some  ten  years  the  canal,  the  subject 
of  such  prolonged  scandal,  will  be  finished — another 
instance  of  French  genius  robbed  of  its  reward. 

Naturally  no  one  has  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
any  proceedings  of  Parliament  this  week  beyond  the 
Government  announcement  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
King.  But  Mr.  Balfour  was  undoubtedly  right  in  not 
adjourning  and  in  requesting  the  House  to  go  on  with 
its  business,  since  the  King's  illness  had  put  out  of 
sight  all  occasion  for  holiday-making.  In  taking  this 
course  Mr.  Balfour  showed  the  good  taste  which  is  his 
most  distinguishing  characteristic.  One  speech  made 
during  the  week  is  worth  marking.  Mr.  Haldane  went 
to  transform  into  an  illusion  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  everything  is  well  with  education  in  Scotland.  He 
was  disposed  to  think  that  "  Scottish  education  was  not 
progressing  with  the  rapidity  which  they  ought  to  see 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ".  This  is  some- 
what startling,  though  English  educationists  who  are 
accustomed  humbly  to  accept  the  superiority  of  Scotland 
may  without  malice  also  find  in  it  some  little.  And  it 
is  the  Scottish  Universities  who  receive  Mr.  Haldane's 
severest  censure.  They  are  out  of  date,  out  of  touch 
with  the  general  educational  needs  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  their  students  shows  a  tendency  to 
diminish. 

Mr.  Balfour's  statement  in  regard  to  the  finance  of 
the  Education  Bill  shows  that  the  Government  have 
adopted  a  principle  which  commends  itself  to  many 
educationists — that  of  making  education  a  national 
charge  :  and  have  devised  a  system  of  apportionment 
which  at  the  same  time  makes  allowance  for  the  poorer 
districts  and  avoids  the  charge  of  favouritism  to 
voluntary  schools.  To  meet  the  increased  charges  for 
elementary  education  a  sum  of  ^^i, 760,000  per  annum 
is  to  be  distributed  from  the  National  Exchequer  to  the 


new  education  authorities.  At  present  the  grant  to 
voluntary  schools  is  ^640,000  and  to  necessitous 
School  Boards  ^220,000,  and  these  are  substituted  by 
the  new  grant  of  1,760,000.  This  latter  sum  will  be 
divided  up  amongst  the  schools  without  any  dis 
tinction  as  to  whether  they  are  denominational  or  unde- 
nominational. On  an  equal  distribution  the  amount 
would  be  75.  (yd.  per  child.  But  the  actual  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  an  equal  capitation  grant  of  45^.  to 
each  school  district  and  the  balance  will  be  distributed 
among  the  various  districts  according  to  the  various 
degrees  in  which  a  penny  rate  would  fall  short  of 
raising  a  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  child.  If  any  district 
is  wealthy  enough  to  raise  that  amount  it  will  receive 
no  extra  grant  beyond  the  four  shillings.  The 
whole  sum  to  be  paid  to  any  district  is  not  to 
exceed  three-fourths  of  its  total  elementary  education 
expenses. 

The  House  of  Lords  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
London  County  Council  ;  for  by  striking  out  of  their 
Bill  the  preposterous  proposal  to  run  a  tramway  along 
a  portion  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  it  has  saved  the 
Council  the  unpleasant  distinction  of  going  down  to 
posterity  as  the  spoiler  of  the  one  really  fine  effect  in 
the  grand  style  our  London  streets  possess.  The 
Council's  scheme  was  unworthy  of  that  most  useful  and 
very  energetic  body.  The  scheme  was  fragmentary 
for  it  did  not  connect  north  and  south  London.  So  far 
as  the  Embankment  is  concerned,  it  was  superfluous,  for 
experience  proves  that  people  prefer  the  Strand  route 
East  and  West  while  those  who  desire  it  have  already 
the  Underground  Railway,  which  will  soon  be  worked 
by  electricity.  Why  Lord  Newton  in  moving  the  in- 
struction threw  over  the  assthetic  argument  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  than  why  apostles  (and  examples) 
of  sstheticism  such  as  Lord  Ribblesdale  and  Lord 
Rosebery  supported  this  Philistine  proposal.  They  had 
to  please  the  Mr.  Benns  of  the  L.C.C.  Philistinism 
naturally  did  not  repel  Lord  Monkswell. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  from  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney's  letter  to  this  Review  that  the  memorial  to 
Father  Dolling  is  now  taking  form.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  provision  for  Father  Dolling's  sisters,  and  also, 
if  the  funds  allow,  to  found  a  small  convalescent  home 
primarily  for  the  people  of  S.  Agatha's,  Landport 
and  S.  Saviours,  Poplar.  His  name  alone  is 
eloquent  even  to  men  and  women  who  only  know  of 
Father  Dolling's  work  by  hearsay.  Those  who  were 
at  all  in  touch  with  him  in  East  London  or  in  crowded 
Landport,  that  grey,  seaboard  town,  feel  that  to  have 
known  the  man  and  his  work  is  "  part  of  their  lives 
unalterable  good  ". 

It  would  be  distinctly  imprudent  to  venture  on  an 
unqualified  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  exact  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  contracts  for  seats  which  have 
become  useless  because  the  Coronation  has  not  taken 
place.  But  the  "  better  opinion  ",  as  lawyers  say,  seems 
to  be  that  where  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  return 
of  money  the  hirers  of  seats  will  not  be  able  to  recover 
it :  though  there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  the 
matter  to  make  litigation  a  sporting  chance.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  in  the  case  of  an  event  depending  on 
so  many  contingencies  both  parties  should  not  have 
had  them  in  their  minds  and  provided  for  them.  If 
they  did  not  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  letter 
did  not  intend  to  refund  the  money.  Why  should  he 
play  the  game  of  heads  I  lose  tails  you  win  ?  He  has 
been  at  all  the  expense  and  trouble  and  gets  nothing  ; 
the  hirer  sees  the  Coronation  if  it  takes  place  and  gets 
his  money  back  if  it  does  not.  In  such  a  case  there 
seems  no  justice  in  reading  into  the  contract  a  dause 
which  was  not  expressed.  One  point  at  any  rate  J^e 
letters  of  seats  seem  to  have  thoroughly  grasped. 
Coronation  or  no  Coronation,  if  by  any  chance  the 
seats  were  not  ready  for  any  hirer  who  chose  to 
demand  them,  together  with  the  lunch  which  in  some 
cases  was  included  in  the  contract,  the  money  could 
not  be  retained.  This  will  account  for  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  seats  being  put  up  after  there  could  be  no 
use  for  them. 
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We  may  be  sure  the  insurance  companies  would  not 
consent  to  reimburse  an  insurer  who  wished  to  be 
generous  towards  persons  who  had  taken  seats  from 
him  without  having  the  legal  question  decided  ;  and  of 
course  they  would  not  have  to  pay  if  the  insurer  was 
under  no  legal  liability.  They  would  only,  as  we  have 
supposed,  be  bound  to  pay  where  the  insurer  had  made 
his  contract  to  refund  the  whole  or  part  of  the  money 
for  the  seats  ;  that  being  the  loss  covered.  It  cannot 
be  known  yet  what  their  real  liabilities  are,  but  as  it  is 
said  they  are  not  very  heavy  it  may  be  that  most  of  the 
contracts  have  been  made  without  the  clause  to  refund 
the  money.  If  the  Courts  undertook  to  do  equal  justice 
instead  of  administering  strict  law  they  might  allow 
something  to  the  disappointed  seat-hirers,  and  would 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  premises  they 
were  to  occupy  have  become  available  for  business 
several  days  sooner  than  was  expected.  We  may, 
perhaps,  assume  that  persons  who  could  afford  to  take 
seats  can  afford  to  bear  the  loss,  but  we  are  sorry  for 
the  public  charities  who  have  had  seats  to  let.  They  will 
not  like  to  keep  the  money,  and  yet  it  will  be  hard  to 
see  the  charities  lose  the  benefit  of  it. 

We  would  suggest  to  Colonel  Colvile  the  propriety 
of  changing  the  flag  which  the  Road  Car  Omnibus 
Company  at  present  sports  for  a  black  one.  After 
its  conduct  during  the  past  week  his  company  as 
well  as  the  London  General  is  fully  qualified  to  wear 
the  badge  of  piracy.  The  greed  which  the  omnibus 
companies  have  shown  and  their  eagerness  to  make 
money  out  of  the  Coronation  by  hook  or  by  crook 
can  only  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to 
place  London  locomotion  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council.  The  omnibus  owners  one  and  all  seem  to 
have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  grab,  but  it 
is  true  that  some  have  gone  further  than  others  ;  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  raised  their  fares 
the  least  were  the  meanest,  and  that  they  would  have 
had  more  if  they  had  dared.  One  lesser  service  of 
omnibuses  posted  on  Tuesday  a  notice  inside  "  After 
10  A.M.  fares  slightly  raised"  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  raised  them  by  some  300  per  cent.  To  do  the 
conductors  justice,  they  did  not  seem  at  all  to  relish 
the  dirty  work  put  upon  them  by  their  employers. 
Indeed  it  is  very  hard  on  the  servants  that  they  have  to 
take  the  passengers'  vituperation  while  their  employers 
take  the  profits. 

It  has  hardly  been  realised  that  the  University  match 
begins  next  week ;  and  those  who  have  had  enough 
interest  left  to  spend  on  cricket  can  scarcely  anticipate  a 
good  match,  reckoning  merit  by  the  standard  of 
cricket.  As  soon  as  the  wickets  became  hard  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  made  the  victims  of  long 
scores.  Oxford  has  temporarily  lost  the  services  of  its 
best  bowler,  but  Cambridge  is  left  without  excuse  for  the 
rapid  reckless  scoring  of  the  Kent  batsmen.  For  three 
consecutive  years  the  match  at  Lord's  has  been  drawn, 
thanks  to  the  utter  inability  of  University  bowlers  to  show 
skill  on  hard  wickets.  This  absence  of  talent  is  no  acci- 
dent, but,  so  to  say,  a  moral  deficiency.  The  better  the 
wickets  the  less  bowling  is  practised  at  the  schools  or 
the  university,  and  the  absolute  superiority  of  pro- 
fessionals over  amateurs  is  proof  that  this  part  of  the 
game  is  at  least  as  capable  of  being  improved  by 
practice  as  any  other.  With  good  weather  the  proba- 
bility of  a  draw  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was  ;  for  though 
Cambridge  are  much  the  better  team  on  paper,  the 
Oxford  players  can  scarcely  be  bad  enough  not  to 
score  freely  from  the  bowling. 

The  stock  markets  opened  with  a  holiday  feeling  and 
little  was  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  beyond 
completing  the  arrangements  for  the  general  settle- 
ment. Prices  remained  steady  throughout  until  mid- 
day on  Tuesday  when  the  news  of  the  King's  illness 
became  known  and  quotations  gave  way  in  every 
department.  Consols  led  the  way  with  a  sharp  drop 
but  the  principal  decline  was  felt  in  mining  shares 
which  have  however  made  a  slight  recovery  since. 
The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  decided  to  close  the 
Exchange  on  Saturday.  Consols  95^.  Bank  rate  3  per 
cent.  (6  February,  1902.) 


THE  LOST  CORONATION. 

IT  will  hardly  be  an  intrusion,  if  we  venture  to  saj 
that  the  best  alleviative  of  the  King's  mental  ant 
bodily  suffering  must  be  the  thought,  the  certain  know 
ledge,  that  his  illness  has  enhanced  the  loyalty  of  th« 
nation  to  himself  and  to  the  Crown.     The  suffering 
man  on  his  sick  bed  draws  us  more  closely  than  th< 
crowned  King  on  his  throne.    It  is  this  that  gives  th< 
touch  of  perfect  reality  to  pageantry  and  splendoul 
which  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  a  lie,  had 
personal   feeling  not  come  into   the   matter  at  all. 
Recognition  of  the  King  as  supreme,  ideal  tributes  to 
monarchy,  have  an  actual  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  place 
even  when  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  has  no  attracting 
power  and  no  immediate  influence.    It  is  only  a  person 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  nature  that  will  ques- 
tion this  :  and  many  who  might  question  it  are  all  the 
while  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition.    For  it 
is  as  difficult  for  most  men  and  almost  ail  women  to 
believe  that  they  are  pursuing  an  idea  as  to  realise  thati 
they  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  person  with  whom  they 
have  nothing  personally  to  do.  And  yet  naturally  when 
there  can  be  real  personal  feeling  added  to  the  feeling  | 
of  kingship,  loyalty  becomes  a  living  force  in  a  quick 
sense    usually  unknown.      It    is   not    mere  poetic 
conceit  that    nature's    touch    makes    kinship  with 
a  king.     There  must   be   extremely  few,  if  there 
is  one,  who  cannot  enter  into  our  King's  distress 
of  mind  at  feeling  himself  the  unwilling  helpless  cause 
of  a  great  national  disappointment.    One  knows  how 
in  such  circumstances — the  most  painful  of  all — one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  somehow  or  another  he  is  to 
blame  for  all  the  trouble  he  is  occasioning  and  that,  j, 
whether  he  is  or  not,  others  will  think  he  is  to  blame. 
And  then  the  helplessness  to  prevent  it !  AH  this  involves  ; 
a  mental  worry  and  resistance  that  necessarilj'  prevents 
the  calm  so  urgently  desirable  for  physical  recovery.  We 
cannot  believe  that  with  any  but  children  sympathy , 
with  the  King  will  not  be  the  strongest  feeling  stirred  , 
by  the  loss  of  the  Coronation  festivities.    If  there  are  : 
any  such,  if  there  are  any  who  are  thinking  only  of 
their  own  baulked  pleasure-making,  then  for  them  that  ; 
exactly  has  happened  which  should  have  happened.  ; 
They  will  furnish  one,  we  should  suppose  the  only 
possible  case,  for  not  regretting  the  failure  of  the 
Coronation. 

We  have  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  lamenting  a  lost 
Coronation  and  not  a  lost  King.  After  all  we  must 
remember  that,  apart  from  the  King's  personal  afflic- 
tion and  the  sorrow  which  as  such  it  must  bring  upon 
the  nation,  this  is  no  national  disaster.  It  has  in  it  no 
element  of  humiliation,  it  does  not  involve  a  set-back 
to  imperial  progress.  To  the  vast  majority  of  us 
personally  it  means  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  splendid 
pageant  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday.  It  ill  becomes 
us  to  lament  it  unreasonably,  when  the  King,  who  has  to 
bear  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  is  able  to  face  it  with 
courage,  hereditary  courage,  and  to  think  of  others  be- 
fore himself,  and  in  particular  of  those  to  whom  a  little 
pleasure  is  a  great  because  a  very  infrequent  thing.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  failure  of  the  festivities 
means  actual  business  loss  to  large  numbers,  and  no 
one  will  wish  to  minimise  the  hardness  of  their  case. 
But  it  is  more  the  loss  of  prospective  profit  than  damages 
actually  incurred  that  men  have  had  to  face.  For  those 
who  have  taken  seats  the  actual  money  wasted  is 
large  only  in  the  case  of  very  rich  people  :  for  the 
dealers  in  seats,  the  syndicates  and  speculators,  we  have 
but  little  sympathy.  Where  they  took  a  risk  they  had 
the  option  of  insuring  against  it  :  nor  is  there  any 
special  ground  for  commiserating  the  underwriters  who 
have  had  to  pay.  It  was  all  in  the  course  of  business  : 
the  speculation  turned  out  adversely  ;  it  was  merely 
the  fortune  of  war.  On  the  whole,  it  is  just  a  great  dis- 
appointment, and  must  be  taken  as  such  ;  and  as  such 
on  the  whole  it  has  been  taken.  There  has  been  a 
general  recognition  that  this  is  no  national  holiday  : 
the  closing  of  the  banks  was,  as  it  turned  out,  an  un- 
fortunate accident  which,  it  appears,  could  not  be 
rectified.  One  could  have  wished,  perhaps,  that  the 
decorations  had  been  taken  down  and  the  flags  drawn 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  festivities  could 
not  take  place.    In  fact  we  are  rather  surprised  that  so 
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ew  in  London  did  this.  Perhaps,  however,  that  would 
lave  given  too  gloomy  a  turn  to  things,  almost  sug- 
gesting general  mourning.  As  it  was,  the  flags  and 
he  brilliant  weather,  but  no  procession,  did  very  aptly 
igure  the  actual  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
iisappointment  but  nothing  worse.  It  is  a  pity 
:hat  so  many  of  the  newspapers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
Tiake  a  display  of  their  excessive  grief,  should  have 
idiculously,  not  exaggerated,  but  misrepresented  the 
iffect  on  the  crowds  in  London  of  the  first  news  of 
:he  postponement  on  Tuesday.  A  mighty  silence  is 
;aid  to  have  fallen  on  the  people  ;  then  consternation, 
Jismay  ;  tearing  of  hair  ;  in  fact  every  exhibition  which 
■night  have  been  possible,  though  in  England  we  trust 
lot  likely,  had  the  bulletin  informed  the  crowd  that  the 
Channel  Fleet  had  been  annihilated  and  that  a  great 
lostile  army  was  rapidly  marching  on  London.  This 
llustrates  the  tendency  of  the  journalist  to  overreach 
limself  ;  for  all  this  sudden  gloom  and  consternation, 
vhich  is  meant  to  give  an  idea  of  the  depth  of 
he  people's  feeling  for  their  Sovereign,  could  not  have 
5een  due  to  any  such  cause.  The  first  announcement 
iid  not  show  that  the  King  was  in  any  critical  condition, 
ind  all  this  outburst  of  grief  would  simply  have  been 
disappointment  at  a  lost  show.  That  is  not  fair  to  the 
seople  :  who  in  London  at  any  rate  took  the  matter  in 
^uite  a  different  way.  If  there  was  anything  remark- 
ible  in  the  reception  of  the  news,  it  was  that  it  seemed 
;o  produce  so  little  outward  effect.  Everybody  went  on 
decorating  as  before,  everybody  looked  at  the  decora- 
;ions  as  before ;  the  crowd  of  sightseers  neither 
diminished  nor  altered  their  demeanour,  with  which 
:here  was  no  fault  to  find.  The  cynic,  of  course, 
would  read  this  as  a  determination  to  have 
;heir  pleasure,  no  matter  what  had  happened.  That 
nay  have  been  true  of  some  ;  but  the  real 
explanation  undoubtedly  was  that  the  crowds  did  not 
oelieve  anything  was  meant  beyond  possibly  a  brief 
postponement  of  the  festivities  ;  they  clearly  did  not 
realise  the  danger  to  the  King.  Some  who  did  know  what 
the  operation  meant,  learning  that  the  crisis  had  been 
survived,  thought  that  recovery  might  be  very  rapid, 
ft  took  the  people  a  very  long  while  to  realise  that  the 
Coronation  really  was  lost,  and  that  the  King's  con- 
dition put  a  public  holiday  out  of  the  question.  That 
t  was  so  is  not  very  strange  ;  and,  with  all  allowance 
'or  sudden  drafts  on  platitude  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
t  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  London  daily  press  that  it 
should  have  made  this  display  of  sentiment  by  means 
}f  a  misrepresentation  of  fact. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  all  sobriety  an  aspect  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  will  bear  the  description  of  an 
irreparable  national  loss.  We  are  not  thinking  of  old 
wives'  stories  about  the  crowning  of  the  King ;  a 
postponed  Coronation  loses  none  of  its  efficacy.  But 
listory  does  not  repeat  itself ;  things  never  happen 
ixactly  in  the  same  way  again.  When  again  will  Peace 
ifter  a  successful  war  and  a  Coronation  coincide  ?  Then 
t  is  doubtful  if  so  representative,  so  ideal  a  gathering 
)f  the  British  Empire  can  ever  be  repeated.  The 
Indian  contingent  alone  can  hardly  be  so  complete 
igain.  Very  many  personages  imperially  most  signi- 
icant  will  now  return  without  having  taken  part 
n  the  great  object-lesson,  a  lesson  for  life,  for 
vhich  they  came  over.  These  are  among  the  things 
ve  can  only  regret :  to.  roiv  Oei^v  xpv  <^«p"''- 
his  national  disturbance  the  people  and  the  Church 
lave  not  forgotten  the  Supreme  Being  :  the  services  of 
ntercession  have  been  entirely  in  place  and  they  have 
jeen  well  attended.  It  is  beyond  human  ken  to  trace 
he  finger  of  God  in  particular  phenomena ;  but  the 
lation  is  right  in  times  like  these  to  remind  itself  with 
>mphasis  that  God  is  in  all.  These  things  pull  us  up 
iharp,  as  we  go  on  confidently  assuming  that  we  are 
)ur  own  masters.  Nature's  touch  in  the  convulsions 
)fthe  West  Indies  reminded  us  not  to  be  so  certain  that 
he  kingdom  of  man  over  conquered  nature  is  at  hand. 
This  disappointment,  coming  at  the  last  moment  when 
jverything  else  had  conspired  to  make  the  great 
British  festival  a  success,  may  well  remind  us  to  be 
1  little  less  insolent  in  our  '*  Anglo-Saxon  "  success. 
Even  the  British  Empire  is  not  entirely  its  own 
-naster. 


THE  NEW  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

NEARLY  two  years  ago,  when  Lord  Roberts  pro- 
nounced the  war  to  be  over,  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  merely  to  take  over  the 
command  from  him  with  a  view  to  finishing  the 
business  and  that,  so  soon  as  this  was  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  he  was  to  go  to  India  leaving  General 
Lyttelton  in  chief  command.  This  finishing  off 
process,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  involved  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  on  a  very  large  scale  for  many 
months,  followed  by  tedious  guerrilla  warfare  and  it 
has  only  within  the  last  few  days  been  possible  to 
complete  the  arrangements  of  igoo  and  leave  General 
Lyttelton  in  command  upon  Lord  Kitchener's  embarka- 
tion for  England.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1899,  General  Lyttelton's  name  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  world  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  although 
he  commanded  a  Brigade  at  Colenso,  Spion  Kop  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  Division  at  the  other  battles  on  the 
Tugela  preceding  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  little  was  heard 
of  him  in  England.  In  South  Africa  it  was  very 
different  and  he  soon  became  known  there  as  the  one 
General  who  had  not  been  held  up  to  unfriendly 
criticism.  At  the  present  time  when  the  question  of 
the  training  of  the  of!icer  is  so  much  before  the  public, 
it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  career  of  one  who  has 
admittedly  made  fewer  mistakes  than  most  men  in  the 
recent  war. 

Neville  Lyttelton  is  just  57  years  of  age.  Both  he 
and  his  brothers  have  most  decidedly  made  their  mark 
in  the  professions  they  have  adopted.  It  would  be 
flattery  to  say  that  all  of  them  were  brilliant  men,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  family 
which  is  admittedly  so  "good  all  round"  as  are  the 
Lytteltons.  In  one  way  they  appealed  particularly  to 
anjEnglish  audience  in  that  they  were  exceptionally  good 
cricketers.  Neville  Lyttelton  joined  the  Rifle  Brigade  in 
1865  and  served  with  that  famous  regiment  in  Canada 
during  the  days  of  the  abortive  Fenian  raids.  Owing  to 
the  political  influence  of  his  family  and  the  fact  that 
the  Liberal  party  was  at  the  time  in  power,  when  a 
subaltern  with  only  four  years'  service  he  was  appointed 
A.D.C.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Spencer. 
When  the  Conservative  Government  came  in  in  1874,  he 
reverted  to  regimental  duty  and  served  with  the  Rifle 
Brigade  in  India,  taking  part  in  the  North- West 
Frontier  Expedition  of  1877-8.  In  1880  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  administration  commenced,  he  was 
taken  as  private  secretary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Mr.  Childers.  When  Arabi's  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Egypt  as  A.D.C.  he  accompanied  Lord  Wolseley's 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  General  Sir  John  Adye.  At  this  time 
he  was  but  a  major  and,  at  the  termination  of  the 
expedition,  he  received  the  usual  complimentary  brevet 
of  the  StafT.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
starting  point  of  his  career.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Adye, 
then  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  a  post  he  held  till  i8go, 
when  he  was  made  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  Lord  Reay,  and  served  as  such  for  five 
years.  Thus  up  to  this  time  all  or  nearly  all  his 
appointments  on  the  staff  were  entirely  political, 
and  these  he,  as  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
with  many  friends  and  relatives  amongst  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  party  of  the  day,  had  of  course  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining.  After  four  years'  more  regimental 
service — during  two  years  of  which  he  commanded  the 
2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  in  Dublin — he  was  again 
employed  on  the  staff,  this  time  as  A.A.G.  at  Head- 
quarters in  charge  of  Mobilisation.  Two  years  later  he 
was  translated  into  the  Military  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment as  Assistant  Military  Secretary.  Upon  Lord 
Kitchener's  final  advance  on  Khartum  Lyttelton  was 
sent  out  as  Brigadier  in  command  of  one  of  the 
infantry  brigades  and  returned  afterwards  to  his 
post  at  headquarters  with  the  rank  of  Major-General  for 
his  services  at  Omdurman.  In  1899  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  an  infantry  brigade  at  Aldershot  and  a  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  sent  out  to  South  Africa  id 
command  of  the  4th  or  Light  Brigade  in  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  Army  Corps.  It  may  be  noted  that  during 
this  second  phase  of  his  career  once  again  political 
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interests  proved  of  no  small  value  to  him,  for  it 
was  during  Lord  Rosebery's  1894  Administration  that 
Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces, 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  Assistant-Adjutant- 
General  at  headquarters,  which  proved  to  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  his  subsequent  preferment. 

We  have  given  General  Lyttelton's  services  at 
length  since  it  might  easily  be  imagined  that  an  officer 
who  had  in  over  thirty -four  years'  service  only 
done  five  years'  regimental  work  since  he  was  a 
subaltern  would  hardly  prove  a  shining  light  as  a 
leader  of  men  on  active  service.  Never  were  prog- 
nostications more  absolutely  falsified.  From  the  time 
he  obtained  command  of  a  battalion  to  the  present  hour, 
whether  as  colonel,  brigadier  or  general  of  division, 
he  has  never  failed  to  do  all  that  has  been  required 
of  him  and  more.  At  the  battle  of  Colenso 
he  had  but  little  opportunity,  his  brigade  being 
held  in  reserve  for  most  of  the  day.  At  Spion 
Kop,  although  his  whole  brigade  was  not  actively 
engaged,  one  of  his  battalions  —  the  third  of  the 
60th  Rifles — did  valuable  service  in  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  by  their  heroic  attack  against  the 
southern  side  of  that  terrible  hill.  At  Vaal  Kranz,  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  Lyttelton's  brigade  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Vaal 
Kranz  ridges,  and  the  determination  with  which  it 
held  on  to  them  until  relieved  by  the  2nd  Brigade  on 
the  following  day,  are  some  of  the  brightest  episodes  of 
those  evil  days.  A  few  days  later,  Lyttelton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  2nd  (General  Clery's) 
division,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  sub- 
sequent fighting  on  the  Tugela,  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Pieter's  Hill  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
When  Sir  Redvers  Buller  advanced  from  Ladysmith 
to  Lydenberg,  Lyttelton's  division  were  continually 
engaged  and  were  especially  in  evidence  at  the 
famous  storming  of  Bergendal,  miscalled  the  battle  of 
Belfast.  At  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  sorely 
divided  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  generals 
in  South  Africa,  the  following  true  story  is  not 
inappropriate.  During  the  months  of  the  dreary 
fighting  on  the  Tugela  and  the  still  longer  period  of  the 
final  advance  on  Lydenberg,  the  two  armies  had  not 
been  in  touch.  It  was  on  the  road  to  Lydenberg 
that  Lyttelton's  war-worn  veterans,  the  survivors  of  the 
terrible  experiences  of  the  Tugela  and  of  the  stupendous 
task  of  forcing  the  Drakensberg  Passes,  met  Lord 
Roberts'  force  which  had  moved  across  the  open  country 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
It  chanced  that  one  of  Lyttelton's  rifle  battalions — the 
very  one  he  formerly  commanded — had  to  march  through 
a  post  held  by  some  of  Roberts'  army.  ' '  Who  are  you  ?  " 
asked  the  men  of  the  latter  as  the  dusty  khaki-clad 
warriors,  who  it  is  needless  to  say  were  marching  at 
their  very  best,  strode  past  with  set  faces,  "  Oh  we're 
only  Buller's  mob  "  was  the  scornful  reply.  Certain  it 
is  that  there  were  no  finer  soldiers — there  may  have 
been  as  good— as  Lyttelton's  men  who  formed 
part  of  "Buller's  mob".  The  scientific  demon- 
stration that  British  soldiers  never  could  have 
relieved  Ladysmith,  forced  Laing's  Nek  or  gained 
the  subsequent  victory  at  Bergendal  save  by  Lord 
Roberts'  "masterful  strategy"  was  felt  most  acutely 
by  the  gallant  army  which  had  borne  the  stress  of  the 
combat  in  Natal. 

The  belief  of  the  2nd  Division  in  Lyttelton  was 
absolute ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  first  and  prime 
factor  which  Napoleon  said  it  was  necessary  to  incul- 
cate in  soldiers  in  order  that  they  may  "  se  faire  tuer  ". 
When  Lord  Roberts  returned  to  England  and  the  second 
phase  of  the  war  assumed  such  serious  proportions, 
it  was  Lyttelton  who  was  entrusted  by  Kitchener 
with  the  vitally  important  operation  of  stemming 
the  tide  of  invasion  and  crushing  the  alarming 
rebellion  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony.  True  he 
failed  to  capture  the  elusive  De  Wet,  much  it  is 
said  to  the  wrath  of  Lord  Kitchener,  but  he  abso- 
lutely defeated  the  masterful  combination  against  him, 
captured  all  De  Wet's  guns,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, and  drove  him  across  the  Orange  River — an  utterly 
-discredited  fugitive  who  never  again  ventured  to 
attempt  any  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  our  colonies. 
''  Such  is  the  record  of  the  man  who  is  now  called  to  the 


high  duties  of  commanding  the  King's  forces  in  Soutt 
Africa.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  endeavoui 
even  to  outline  what  will  be  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Forces  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Colonies  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Civil 
Administrator.  Time  only  can  demonstrate  where  the 
strong  military  hand  must  be  called  In  to  deal  drastically 
with  some  fresh  situation  and  where  the  admirable 
rule  of  Lord  Milner  can  be  allowed  free  scope.  One 
thing  is  certain — in  General  Lyttelton  Lord  Milner  will 
have  as  military  adviser  a  first-rate  soldier,  an  able 
tactician  and  administrator  and  an  honourable  English 
gentleman  who  has  never  failed  to  command  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  with  him,  and,  we  believe  we  may  add, 
the  respect  of  the  Boers  who  have  fought  against  him. 
The  Lyttelton  family  never  fails  ;  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  soldier  member  were  to  make  the  single 
exception  when  entrusted  with  supreme  responsibility. 


ADMIRALTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD  is  an  honest  and 
straightforward  critic,  but  in  his  perfervid  denun- 
ciation of  things  as  they  are  at  the  Admiralty  he  was 
guilty  of  exaggerations  which  give  his  opponents  a 
paltry  triumph.    He  referred  to  certain  points  of  detail,, 
to  shortcomings  of  ships  on  foreign  stations,  to  alleged 
insufficiencies  of  stores — of  coal  especially — until  the' 
voice  of  an  angry  public  forced  the  official  hands  and; 
compelled  them  to  immediate  exertion.    But  all  this' 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  little  difficulty! 
in  refuting;  for  even  if  the  charges  had  been  true,  iti 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
to  prove  them  ;  and  made  as  they  were,  they  served ; 
little  purpose  except  to  remind  his  hearers  and  readers 
of  the  very  grave  breach  of  discipline  into  which  he 
had  himself  been  led   by   his  warmth  of  tempera- <j 
ment  and  his  too  frank  utterances  to  a  journalist  ii>jj 
search  of  sensational  copy.  l; 

But  the  great  fault  of  Lord  Charles'  denunciation  is  J 
that  it  is  entirely  destructive.  We  can  gather  from  it  ■ 
that  he  believes  the  Admiralty,  its  organisation,  its  ' 
administration,  its  whole  being  and  doing,  to  be  as  bad 
as  they  can  be,  but  we  cannot  gather  how  he  proposes 
to  amend  it,  or  what  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it. 
The  only  appearance  of  any  definite  proposal,  indeed, 
came  from  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  last 
Government,  who  suggests  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  examine  and  control 
the  Estimates  and  virtually  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty. 
To  us  the  idea  appears  absurd,  but  no  other  seems 
to  have  been  formulated,  certainly  not  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  It  may  be  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Admiralty  is  unsound  ;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
is  sound  ;  but  so  much  denunciation  of  general  rotten- 
ness ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  sugges- 
tion of  particulars,  some  proposals  for  a  remedy.  And 
we  think  that  he  might  have  been  guided  to  these 
not  only  by  his  own  experiences  both  at  the 
Admiralty  and  on  active  service,  but  by  the  recorded 
experiences  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  recent  admirals— one 
whose  memory  every  naval  officer  holds  in  reverence 
and  respect — Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby.  After  a  compara* 
tively  short  period  of  service  at  the  Admiralty,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hornby  withdrew  from  it  and  refused  to  return, 
even  as  first  sea-lord,  because  such  experience  of  it  as 
he  had  had  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  its 
whole  procedure  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  in  "his 
opinion  could  not  lead  to  results  altogether  satisfactory; 
that  the  office  was  dominated  by  permanent  civilians, 
whose  judgment  and  decisions — if  only  because  they 
were  permanent — had  more  effective  weight  than  those 
of  the  higher  placed  lords — or  birds — of  passage  ;  and 
— a  thing  he  found  still  more  galling — that  his  time,  the 
time  of  the  sea-lords,  officers  of  rank  and  experience, 
was  engrossed  by  a  crowd  of  comparatively  unimportant 
details  which  subordinates  might,  could  and  should 
have  adequately  ordered. 

Admiral  Hornby's  indictment  of  the  Admiralty,  not  less 
severe  than  Lord  Charles  Beresford's,  was  more  satis- 
factory in  that  it  did  lay  the  finger  on  the  spot,  did  show 
what  the  faults  of  the  system  are— the  inability  of  the 
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sea-lords  to  devote  themselves  to  questions  of  adminis- 
tration, organisation  or  efficiency  because  they  are 
required  and  obliged  to  attend  to  petty  details,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  relegation  of  really 
important  questions  to  civilians  who  have  neither  know- 
ledge nor  experience.  Unfortunately  Admiral  Hornby 
never  took  any  step  towards  bringing  his  view  of 
Admiralty  business  before  the  public  ;  and  though  fully 
stated  in  his  very  well  written  life,  to  the  great  mass  of 
people,  who  do  not  read  biographies,  they  are  there 
buried  rather  than  exposed.  This  we  say  is  unfortunate ; 
for  Admiral  Hornby's  criticism  is  reconstructive  rather 
than  destructive.  He  does  not  say  the  system  is  all 
rotten — which  is  an  absurd  exaggeration  ;  but  he  does 
say  that  it  has  faults,  and  that,  in  certain  definite 
ways,  they  might  be  remedied.  Specifically,  as  to  the 
faults  we  have  mentioned — the  silly,  incapacitat- 
ing work  required  from  the  sea-lords — he  sug- 
gests that  each  sea-lord  should  have,  at  the 
Admiralty,  a  personal  staff  similar  to  what  he  would 
have  if  afloat,  with  his  flag  flying — a  flag-captain,  a  flag- 
lieutenant  and  a  secretary — two  flag-captains  if  neces- 
sary— and  that  the  civilian  clerks  should  be  clerks  and 
not  confidential  advisers.  Some  such  measure,  he 
thought,  would  relieve  the  admiral,  the  sea-lord,  from 
the  excessive  and  needless  strain  now  forced  on  him, 
and  permit  him  to  devote  his  trained  mind  and  pro- 
fessional skill  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
problems  that  are  continually  arising. 

Admiral  Hornby  was  merely  writing  his  private 
opinions  and  outlining  some  reforms  which  he  would  have 
liked  to  see  carried  out ;  otherwise  we  think  he  might 
have  gone  further  in  the  same  direction.  We  our- 
selves would  certainly  go  further  and  urge  that  the 
whole  administration  of  the  navy  should  be  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  direct  control  of  a  naval  officer, 
just  as  we  would  urge  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  army  should  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  military  officer ;  and  that  both  might  work  in 
unison  with  and  under  the  political  guidance  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  is  surely  the  most 
grotesque  of  anomalies  that  in  this  country,  whose 
right  arm  of  defence  as  of  offence  is  its  fleet,  a  country 
to  which  war,  without  the  full  and  entire  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet,  is  an  impossibility  or  would  be  an 
unspeakable  disaster,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
should  have  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  navy.  We  think  it  absurd  that,  as  a  civilian, 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  he  should  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  army  ;  though  that,  as  a  politician,  he  should 
consult  with  the  professional  heads  of  the  army  and 
navy  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense.  But 
as  for  the  army,  so  for  the  navy,  we  would  have  the 
immediate  command  vested  in  an  officer  of  the  service  ; 
and  we  can  conceive  an  advisory  board  at  the  Admiralty 
in  which  every  department  of  the  service  should  be  fully 
represented,  so  as  to  satisfy  even  Sir  William  Allan  or 
Sir  John  Colomb,  and  working  under  a  real  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet — not  necessarily  chosen  by  seniority — as 
harmoniously  in  Whitehall  as  on  board  a  flagship, 
where  the  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  the  Secretary,  the 
Colonel  of  Marines,  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  the 
Inspector  of  Machinery  all  have  their  duly  regulated 
functions. 

That  the  one  essential  qualification  for  commanding 
a  great  service,  such  as  our  navy,  should  be  an  utter 
and  entire  ignorance  of  it  and  of  everything  belonging 
to  it,  so  that  this  commander  may  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  all  questions  relating  to  its  well-being 
with  absolute  impartiality  and  perfect  freedom  from 
prejudice,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tions ever  put  before  men  who  were  not  candidates  for 
Government  apartments  at  Yarmouth.  But  all  this, 
by  tacit  consent,  is  avoided  in  these  discussions  ;  and 
even  Lord  Charles  Beresford  makes  no  objection  to  a 
civilian  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  navy, 
because — as  it  is  said — the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
tnust  be  a  politician  and  a  party  man.  "  Je  n'en 
vois  pas  la  n^cessitd"  :  party  ends  would  be  fully 
gained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  being 
the  party  politician  ;  let  the  naval  and  the  military 
commanders-in-chief  devote  their  whole  energy  and 
ability  to  organising  the  force  under  their  command  in 
the  best  possible  way  ;  to  making  the  most  of  the  ■ 


means  at  their  disposal,  and  according  to  the  political 
advice  of  their  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
the  navy  a  civilian  First  Lord  cannot,  or  at  any 
rate  is  not  likely  to  do  this,  and  when  his  Esti- 
mates come  before  the  Cabinet  and  are  ruthlessly 
cut  down  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  is 
very  apt  to  reduce  them  in  a  manner  that  tells  more  for 
appearance  than  for  efficiency.  That  some  such  change 
must  be  brought  about,  now  that  public  attention  is 
awakened,  may  be  considered  certain.  But  public 
attention  must  first  be  brought  to  bear  on  Parliament 
itself,  which  leaves  these  most  important  national 
affairs  to  be  discussed  before  an  audience  of  eleven 
members,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  single  Cabinet 
minister.  And  this  in  a  country  which  claims  that  it  is 
on  the  navy  that  its  wealth,  safety  and  strength  chiefly 
depend ! 


THE  IDEA  OF  KINGSHIP. 

IT  would  be  easier  to  write  a  legal  treatise  on  the 
political  position  of  the  King  in  the  State  than  to 
analyse  all  the  feelings,  with  which  politics  have 
nothing  to  do,  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  States  have 
contrived  both  in  the  past  and  the  present  to  get  on 
more  or  less  successfully  without  the  person  of  an  here- 
ditary King  ;  but  a  person  clothed  with  that  character 
could  alone  be  the  object  of  such  remarkable  demon- 
strations as  those  we  have  lately  been  witnessing.  We 
may  suppose,  without  an  unduly  depreciatory  estimate 
of  their  speculative  abilities,  that  most  of  the  people 
who  took  part  in  them,  if  they  thought  about  the 
matter  at  all,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
give  any  more  account  of  it  than  that  it  was  a  big 
show  in  honour  of  the  King.  It  would  really  be  a 
puzzling  question  to  ask ;  why  does  the  fact  of  a 
man  being  a  King  make  you  feel  a  perfectly  reasonable 
creature  while  you  do  on  his  account  what  you  would  not 
do  for  any  other  human  being  who  was  not  a  King  ? 
Well  but  he  is  the  head  of  my  State.  But  did  any 
Frenchman  or  American  ever  feel  towards  President 
Loubet  or  President  Roosevelt  just  as  you  have 
been  feeling  towards  King  Edward  ?  That  is  not 
the  reason  of  the  difference.  Nor  is  it  that  a 
King  usually  represents  the  State  longer  than  a 
President.  Napoleon  was  made  First  Consul  for  life, 
and  yet  the  actual  possession  of  power  had  another 
element  added  to  it  when  he  became  Emperor  and  was 
crowned  with  religious  rites  by  the  Pope  :  less  in- 
telligible but  far  more  effective  morally  than  mere 
power  alone  could  have  given  him.  Oliver  Cromwell 
got  so  far  as  to  be  made  hereditary  Lord  Protector,  and 
if  the  further  step  had  been  taken,  and  he  had  been 
made  King  as  the  result  of  an  intrigue,  the  moral 
effect,  without  any  alteration  of  the  physical  position, 
would  have  been  worth  more  than  a  series  of  successful 
battles. 

So  that  it  seems  that  it  is  not  because  a  man  holds  the 
chief  State  office  hereditarily,  or  that  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  political  power,  that  he  arouses  the  special  feel- 
ings which  are  called  forth  by  Kingship.  The  degrees 
of  political  power  vary  considerably  through  grades 
amongst  Kings,  from  an  Emperor  of  Russia  to  a  consti- 
tutional Sovereign  like  King  Edward.  Even  different 
theories  prevail  as  to  the  quality  of  the  kingship,  from  the 
broadest  assertion  of  the  claim  of  divine  right  to  modi- 
fied forms  of  it  retained  in  various  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions. In  England  it  is  not  in  our  common  thought 
about  Kings  :  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  we  have 
done  our  political  thinking  without  laying  stress  on  it ; 
and  yet  our  emotions  respond  as  keenly  to  the  idea  of 
kingship  as  did  those  of  our  ancestors  when  its  theory 
was  quite  different.  Sometimes  personal  character 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  feelings 
towards  individual  Kings  or  Queens,  but  gene- 
rally it  has  had  very  little  effect  on  the  idea.  It 
seems  absurd  to  speak  of  personal  affection  or 
dislike  on  the  part  of  millions  who  have  never  seen  a 
King ;  at  least  in  a  society  such  as  ours  where  he  is  no 
longer  imagined  by  them  as  personally  responsible  for 
their  prosperity  or  misfortunes.  Seeing  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  for  it,  the  very  essence  of  King, 
ship  is  that  it  is  the  sublimation  of  a  personality, 
individuality  in  its  highest  expression,  it  is  remarkable 
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how  qualities  of  personal  character  have  so  little  affected 
our  notions  about  Kingship.  Whether  a  King  was  a 
saint  or  a  sinner  did  not  matter  much  ;  and  until  com- 
paratively recent  years  the  royal  code  of  morality  on 
some  points  was  usually  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  standard  of  respectability.  He  had  a  sort 
of  prerogative  dispensing  power  in  this  respect  which 
was  complacently  admitted  as  belonging  to  the  royal 
estate.  "Je  ne  me  marierai  jamais  :  j'aurai  des 
maitresses "  protested  the  sobbing  King  to  his  dying 
wife.  The  converse  is  equally  true ;  and  it  has 
always  been  easy  by  association  of  ideas  to  transfer 
the  ideal  virtues  of  the  office  to  the  personality  of  the 
holder. 

This  is  invariably  the  case  with  offices  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  religion  and  the  exercise  of  religious  rites  ; 
and  the  Kingship  and  the  Pontificate  are  the  two  most 
notable  instances  of  it.  The  idea  of  the  King  as  the 
divinely  appointed  ruler  is  the  source  of  all  the  glamour 
and  mystery  that  surround  him  and  makes  natural  a 
ceremonial  and  pageantry  which,  as  attendant  on  any 
other  personality  except  one  possessing  a  similar  claim, 
would  be  absurd.  All  Kingships  have  been  founded  on 
that  idea.  It  was  the  only  possible  source  of  power  ; 
and  the  one  additional  fact  that  has  to  be  explained 
about  it  is,  how  certain  persons  came  to  be  accepted  by 
the  communities  of  which  they  were  members  as  the 
mystic  persons  upon  whom  the  office  of  God's  vice- 
gerent had  descended.  There  is  a  double  mystery : 
that  of  religion  and  that  of  an  unknown  anti- 
quity. One  strengthens  the  other,  and  the  imagi- 
nation is  supplied  with  the  material  of  all  others 
most  fitted  to  stimulate  it.  The  great  historic 
monarchies  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain  are 
the  results  of  this  imagination,  and  the  Oriental 
monarchies  are  even  more  striking  illustrations  of  King- 
ship resting  on  Divine  appointment.  It  was  the  one 
enormous  advantage  that  Kings  had  in  their  struggle 
with  their  nobles.  This  ensured  their  triumph,  and 
success  showed  that  theory  or  belief  and  the  logic  of 
events  coincided.  The  power  of  aristocracies  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  power  of  the  Kings  ;  and  in  the 
process  the  Kings  had  established  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  of  their  peoples  as  exercising  a  supreme  power 
which  towards  them  was  paternal.  It  was  naturally 
benevolent  as  being  exercised  in  God's  name.  All  this 
was  symbolised  by  insignia,  and  by  the  concentration 
about  the  person  of  the  King  and  his  Court  of  all 
significant  ceremonies  expressing  these  ideas,  until  no 
ritual  but  that  of  purely  religious  worship  embodied  so 
many  of  the  religious  conceptions  in  which  human 
society  had  its  ultimate  explanation  and  govern- 
ment its  authority.  Kings  had  no  rival  but  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  the  expression  in  its  most  definite  form  of  this 
religious  view  of  the  temporal  state,  yet  all  the 
European  monarchies  grew  up  in  the  same  order  of 
ideas,  and  their  coronation  services  like  that  of  the 
British  monarchs  embodied  them  in  ritual.  How  en- 
veloping was  this  spiritual  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  King  may  be  seen  from  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
his  touch  in  certain  diseases,  which  lasted  at  any  rate 
till  Queen  Anne's  reign,  as  everybody  knows  from  the 
story  about  Dr.  Johnson.  And  this  long  after  a 
parliamentary  arrangement  had  settled  the  monarch's 
political  powers  more  definitely  ! 

For  centuries  these  religious  and  secular  associa- 
tions had  been  gathering  round  the  throne,  and 
loyalty  and  obedience  had  become  an  instinct,  a 
habit  and  a  custom  in  spite  of  differences  of  race, 
language,  or  even  religion.  All  other  organs  of  govern- 
ment were  mere  pieces  of  machinery,  the  sentiment 
which  makes  government  easy  was  supplied  by  the 
Crown.  Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  personality 
of  a  King  was  indispensable.  England  alone  had 
succeeded  in  the  bold  experiment  of  transferring  to 
a  King  not  in  the  strict  line  under  which  the  tradition 
of  Kingship  had  grown  up  the  sentiments  of  the  earlier 
monarchy.  Republicanism  is  an  attempt  to  dispense 
with  loyalty  to  a  representative  personality,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  metaphysical  and  philosophical  theories  of 
government.  In  England  in  recent  years  at  any  rate 
the  tendency  has  been  quite  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  we  have  been  taught  by  late  events  to  found  our 


expectations  for  the  union  of  a  confederation  oi 
British  States  precisely  on  the  same  traditions  ol 
monarchy  under  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  growth 
of  the  English  nation  took  place.  Nothing  has  done 
so  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  talk  about  repub- 
licanism that  was  common  some  years  ago  as  the 
confident  belief  of  Englishmen  that  the  realisation 
of  this  great  political  conception  would  be  a  vain 
imagining  in  the  absence  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  in  any  other  idea  than  that 
of  Kingship  can  be  found  the  source  of  common  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  as  between  Englishmen  and 
Colonials.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  representative 
institutions  the  Colonies  could  set  up  a  system  as 
good  in  all  respects  for  their  purposes  as  our  own. 
They  could  elect  presidents  as  good  as  any  we  might 
elect.  No  element  of  government  can  we  supply 
them  with  that  they  cannot  supply  for  themselves, 
except  the  splendid  tradition  of  loyalty  to  the  idea 
of  Kingship.  It  is  only  by  that  bond  of  political 
unity  that  still  closer  unity,  and  indeed  any  unity,  is 
possible  between  us.  Empires  that  have  their  origin 
in  conquest  may  have  their  territories  continuous  or 
discrete  as  the  Roman  or  the  Spanish  respectively. 
The  American  Republic  even  might  conceivably  found 
an  empire  on  force  as  the  first  French  Republic  did  ; 
and  they  may,  as  they  do,  govern  nations  established 
within  defined  territories.  But  what  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  empire  in  the  circumstances  of  England 
and  her  Colonies,  each  claiming  the  right  of  entering 
into  any  union  on  a  basis  of  independence  and  equality, 
unless  the  Crown,  whose  traditions  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  men  of  British  blood,  takes  its  historic 
position  amongst  them  ?  It  is  its  role  to  act  for  such 
communities  as  it  acted  for  ages  in  England.  Its 
functions  here  were  to  maintain  the  respective  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  estates  in  their  relations  with  each" 
other.  There  is  no  other  possible  authority  for  that 
purpose  :  no  other  could  be  manufactured  ;  presidential 
or  otherwise.  Without  it  the  "vision  splendid"  of 
British  empire  would  lose  its  glory  as  suddenly  and 
completely  as  the  interest  of  the  Coronation  prepara- 
tions has  vanished  with  the  unhappy  illness  of  the 
King.  In  both  cases  the  absence  of  the  one  fact  of 
essential  significance  deprives  everything  of  its  rational 
ground  of  existence. 


THE  DRAWING-ROOMS.* 

HERE  are  two  books,  the  one  a  thorough  and  well- 
illustrated  monograph,  the  other  a  collection  of 
careful  essays,  each  evidently  inspired  by  a  phase  of 
society  which  is  beginning  to  attract  the  mind  precisely 
because  it  is  now  utterly  past :  we  are  outside  it  and 
look  back  on  it  and  comprehend  it ;  very  soon  we  shall 
regret  it,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  men  to  transfigure 
what  has  gone. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  that  phase  as  though  it 
boasted  the  special  character  of  women  ;  as  though 
the  direction  of  statesmen  and  the  moulding  of  philo- 
sophy proceeded,  in  the  generations  immediately  before 
our  own,  from  a  feminine  source  and  as  though  some- 
thing of  the  domestic  conversation  of  the  sexes  had 
overflowed  into  the  executive  part  of  the  State.  That 
attitude  is  surely  erroneous.  To  speak  of  this  age  or 
that  as  suffering  or  enjoying  the  special  influence  of 
women,  is  like  speaking  of  this  or  that  climate  suffering 
or  enjoying  the  influence  of  the  air  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  contrast  or  measure  the  relative  effect  of  women  and 
men  upon  a  given  society,  for  betwfeen  them  they 
compose  it.  But  the  pleasant  comedy  to  which  the 
race  is  born  at  once  actor  and  spectator  has  diflferent 
scenes  and  roles,  and  certainly  that  great  interlude 
between  the  wars  of  Religion  and  the  Revolution 
showed  men  and  women  in  a  political  aspect  peculiar 
to  itself — charming  and,  alas  !  irrecoverable.  The 
great  drawing-rooms  led  Europe  ;  men  fought  in  lace ; 
political  oratory  was  often  the  display  of  lovers,  always 
of  gentlemen ;  a  ritual  of  courtesies  and  conventions 

•  "  Madame  R(5camier  and  her  Friends."  By  H.  Noel  Williams. 
London  :  Harper.    1901.  30^. 

"  The  Women  of  the  French  S.-ilons."  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  London: 
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supported  the  time  :  it  was  not  very  licentious,  and  it 
was  stately. 

The  limits  of  that  period  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  spirit  of  the  Salons  began  to  blossom  in  the 
lodgings  of  the  Place  Royale — Moliire  saw  it  and  drew 
it  as  it  rose.  It  increased  in  vigour  when  the  Court 
removed  to  Versailles  ;  its  spirit  ruled  the  eighteenth 
century  and  reached  perfection  in  the  years  that  led  up 
to  the  National  Assembly.  Such  strong  roots  had  it 
thrust  into  the  soil  of  the  old  world  that  not  even  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  wither  it.  Neither  the  angry 
soldiers  of  the  great  wars  nor  the  sordid  merchants 
who  were  more  silently  building  up  a  new  time  could 
quite  cut  down  or  stifle  it.  The  ladies  all  of  whom 
had  seen,  most  of  whom  had  welcomed,  the  reform, 
lived  on  to  years  which  our  elders  still  remember  :  but 
tlie  continuity  of  a  great  tradition  was  broken.  The 
blindness  of  Madame  Recamier  typified,  as  did  her 
romance  and  her  death  to  follow  her  dead  poet,  the 
close— the  old  age  the  blindness'  and  the  death  of  a 
past  we  may  not  attempt  to  recreate. 

It  was  not  especially  French.  The  French  language 
being  in  its  second  period  of  ascendency  and  having 
permeated  the  rich  of  every  country  ;  French  luxury — 
due  to  the  then  peculiarly  unequal  constitution  of  French 
society— having  fixed  the  mark  and  limit  of  expendi- 
ture, therefore  French  method  entered  into  everything 
and  gave  its  note  to  the  time.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Salons  did  not  specially  proceed  from  France  :  it 
was  certainly  not  confined  to  that  country.  Englishmen 
and  Italians  have  but  to  recall  the  past  of  their  own 
families  to  discover  in  the  day  of  their  grandfathers 
that  decorous  effect  of  household  politics — that  peculiar 
personal  cast  attaching  to  public  affairs — those  letters, 
remembered  epigrams  and  friendships  influencing 
government  itself,  which  between  them  all  built  up  the 
spirit  which  we  call  "  the  eighteenth  century  ".  The 
great  Salons  were  the  type  of  that  spirit,  and  it  found 
in  them  its  strongest  development,  because  in  their 
gatherings  every  faculty  of  the  time  had  free  play  and 
the  strict  and  defined  intercourse  which  was  then  the 
very  life  of  Europe  could  enter  its  most  active 
phase. 

If  one  should  examine  what  conditions  permitted 
such  an  influence  to  overspread  the  general  life  of 
every  Western  state,  it  would  be  discovered  that 
those  conditions  were  mainly  leisure  and  conviction. 
It  was  the  leisure  of  a  comparatively  small  class, 
everywhere  amply  secure  though  not  everywhere 
wealthy,  taking  their  security  for  granted  and  reading 
it  into  the  whole  nature  of  the  state.  For  a  society  can 
never  understand  that  its  local  and  temporary  conditions 
are  other  than  eternal.  So  we  to-day  take  for  granted 
a  power  in  wealth  which  wealth  does  not  permanently 
possess ;  imagining  even  that  wealth  can  do  things 
which  wealth  of  its  nature  cannot  do,  as,  for  instance, 
fight.  Well,  their  leisure,  remote  from  competition  and 
strain,  supported  upon  the  intricate  economic  system  of 
internal  protection  which  marked  the  Old  Regime, 
permitted  them  to  meet  for  hours  in  a  constant  com- 
munion of  ideas,  to  debate  their  Perfect  States,  or  to 
weave  that  patient  and  marvellous  web  of  diplomacy, 
perishable  as  mist,  but  the  most  fascinating  of  political 
activities.  In  their  leisure  they  followed  Kaunitz  in  the 
strange  and  ill-fated  attachment  to  Austria ;  in  their 
leisure  they  decided  that  man's  nature  was  thus  and 
thus  and  that  such  and  such  a  rational  education  suited 
it ;  such  and  such  a  kind  of  government  was  its  due. 
And,  the  habit  of  leisure  acquired,  they  were  found  at 
the  end  debating  letters  and  form  of  an  executive  in 
those  last  hours  when  the  great  towns  had  risen  and 
were  demanding  food. 

Conviction  also  was  their  necessary  air,  nor  has  a 
falser  judgment  been  passed  upon  them  than  that  which  ! 
would  have  made  wit,  high-breeding  or  great  wealth 
their  only  characters.  There  was  one  Salon  which  was 
an  epitome  of  what  had  gone  before  and  was  to  lend  its 
influ;ince  to  a  generation  beyond.  It  was  the  Salon  of 
an  artisan's  daughter  married  to  an  old  austere  man  of 
the  middling  class  :  a  man  of  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  rich.  It  was  the  Salon  of  Madame  j 
Roland.  There,  in  the  Hotel  Britannique,  in  the 
little  room  of  the  Rue  St.-Honorc,  or  later  in  the 
splendour  of  the  Home  Office,  gathered  round  the  | 


woman  who  could  best  lead  and  inspire  the  men  who 
were  at  once  the  most  remote  from  reality  and  the  most 
creative  of  the  old  world.  That  Salon  was  the  focus  of 
the  Gironde.  It  may  be  brought  into  reality  again 
more  vividly  than  any  other  scene  in  that  past. 
They  were  all  so  living  and  so  young  that  their  resur- 
rection is  a  kind  of  right  of  theirs,  not  difficult  nor 
strained. 

And  with  them  you  may  leave  the  Salons  ;  for  it  is  they 
that  form  the  most  complete  impression.  The  woman  that 
was  always  half  a  child  in  spite  of  her  heroic  faith  and 
vision  dominates  them  still  :  Buzot  still  sits  on  the  foot- 
stool at  her  feet,  destined  to  become  her  lover  and  to  re- 
ceive later  from  her  prison  the  passionate  notes  which  re- 
main to  us  in  England  unknown.  Vergniaud,  with  the 
luminous  pale  eyes  of  the  orator  ;  young  Barbaroux 
with  the  fire  and  inconsequence  fitted  to  that  great 
time — unfitted  to  ours  :  they  took  their  power  from 
such  a  communion,  it  rendered  them  the  soul  of  the 
Republic  :  they  could,  because  they  had  talked  in  that 
one  room  together  under  such  a  divinity,  leave  behind 
them  the  legend  which  Lamartine  recovered  and  which 
shall  still  guide  European  democracy,  at  least  where  it 
is  allied  to  the  arts. 

We  cannot  call  that  influence  back,' for  we  are  sure 
of  nothing,  and  the  ritual  of  our  old  society  is  broken 
and  its  tradition  lost.  We  can  watch  it  as  one  watches 
a  picture  and  we  can  see  it  most  vividly  in  that  little 
room  where  Robespierre  once  sat  biting  his  nails  and 
sneering  a  little  as  he  said,  "  A  Republic  !  What  is 
'  a  Republic '  ?  " 

H.  Belloc. 


THE   PLEASURES    OF    AN  INDIAN 
BUNGALOW. 

THE  monsoon  has  burst — the  rain  is  falling  !  The 
Anglo-Indian  alone  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
these  words.    After  days  and  nights  of  intense  heat, 
with  a  minimum  temperature  of  100°  F.,  when  the  very 
wind  made  by  the  punka  feels  like  a  hot  blast — after 
this,  comparative  coolness.    This  is  what  the  bursting 
of  the  monsoon  means  to  the  Englishman  in  India. 
The  brown  parched  waste  is  transformed  as  if  by 
magic  into   verdant  fields.     Nature   rouses  herself. 
Animals  and  insects  spring  up  on  every  hand  as  if 
by  spontaneous  generation.    At  all  times  and  seasons 
the  Indian  bungalow  is  a  very  Zoological  Gardens. 
The   human   occupant   scarcely  counts  ;   is  but  one 
among  many.    In  the  rains  he  bids  fair  to  be  altogether 
crowded  out.     The  number  of  his  uninvited  guests 
is  legion.    They  look  upon  the  building  of  houses 
for  the  shelter  of  animals  as  the  excuse  for  man's 
existence.    The  flies  seem  to  increase  a  thousandfold. 
In  India  these  insects,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us  ; 
they,  however,  favour  us  during  the  rains  more  than  at 
any  other  season.    The  Indian  fly  is  far  more  depraved 
than  his  English  brother.    If  one  of  the  latter  settle 
on  your  nose  and  you  drive  him  off",  he  seeks  another 
playground.    Not  so  the  Indian.    You  are  writing  and 
he  selects  your  right  hand  as  his  resting  place,  you 
blow  him  off"  and  resume  your  writing.    By  the  time 
you  have  written  half  a  word  he  is  again  comfortably 
settled  on  the  identical  spot  on  your  hand.    You  drive 
him  off",  he  again  settles.    After  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions of  this  operation  you  seize  the  fly-flapper  and 
murder  him.    The  fly-flapper  is  an  indispensable  piece 
of  furniture  in  India.    It  is  a  short  stick  with  a  flat 
piece  of  leather  attached  to  one  end.    The  fly  is  slain 
with  the  leather  flap. 

Mosquitos  come  next.  The  fly  plagues  the  Anglo- 
Indian  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  the  mosquito 
torments  him  throughout  the  night.  With  the  setting 
of  the  sun  the  mosquito,  refreshed  by  sweat  sleep  in 
an  old  hat  or  other  secluded  spot,  relieves  the  wearied 
fly  and  takes  up  the  flagging  attack  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  mosquito  adopts  the  following  plan 
of  campaign.  He,  not  being  able  to  live  in  the  drau'ght 
caused  by  the  punka,  hovers  about  just  outside  its 
sphere  of  influence,  emitting  the  most  unholy  sound. 
As  the  punka-coolie  grows  sleepier  and  the  motion  of 
the  punka  diminishes  the  mosquito  is  able  to  approach 
nearer  his  victim.    When  at  last  soft  slumber  overtakes 
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the  coolie  the  patient  insect  reaps  his  reward  and  settles 
down  to  his  meal.  The  gnawing  of  the  rats,  the 
chirruping  of  hundreds  of  crickets  to  which  the  rain 
appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant,  and  the  unceasing  croak- 
ing of  the  frogs  in  and  around  the  bungalow,  combine 
to  curtail  the  sleep  of  the  unfortunate  Anglo-Indian, 
Horace  on  his  way  to  Brundusium  wrote  : 

'*  Mali  culices,  ranaeque  palustres 
Avertunt  somnos." 

His  words  after  a  night  in  the  Indian  plains  during  the 
monsoon  would  have  been  excellent  reading. 

The  first  rain  is  the  signal  for  the  swarming  of  the 
termites,  or  white  ants  as  people  will  persist  in  calling 
them.  You  return  from  the  club  at  8  p.m.  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  the  chiks  in  front  of  the  doors,  the  floor  of 
the  bungalow  is  strewn  with  wings  which  the  termites 
have  shed  ;  while  a  couple  of  toads  are  making  merry 
with  the  soft  succulent  bodies  of  the  insects.  On  the 
wall  the  lizards  are  devouring  white  ants  by  the 
hundred.  The  lizard  is  a  great  institution  in  the 
bungalow.  He  is  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
house  as  the  dog  is.  Every  bungalow  in  India  contains 
its  pair  of  lizards.  During  the  day  they  live  behind 
pictures  or  in  other  sheltered  places.  At  dusk  when 
the  lamp  is  lighted  they  leave  their  cover  and  come  out 
and  hunt.  Their  hunting-ground  is  the  zone  of  light 
on  the  wall  round  the  lamp.  Moths,  flies,  and  insects 
of  all  descriptions  settle  on  this  part  of  the  wall, 
lured  thither  by  the  light ;  and  the  lizard  seems  to 
look  upon  the  lure  as  specially  hung  for  his  purposes 
by  human  ingenuity,  just  as  the  pictures  are  pro- 
vided for  his  hiding  place.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning 
the  lizard  dashes  at  his  victim,  darts  out  his  tongue 
and  swallows  his  prey.  Every  night  he  thus  catches 
dozens  of  insects.  So  quick  is  he  that  his  victim 
rarely  escapes.  Well  might  some  Anglo-Indian  poet 
write  an  ode  to  the  timid  little  lizard,  for  without 
him  we  should  surely  succumb  to  our  insect  tormentors. 
The  winged  termites  are  not  the  destructive  ones ; 
they  are  however  their  parents,  the  founders  of 
the  termite  colony.  Dried  wood  forms  the  chief 
food  of  these  insects.  As  they  have  soft,  edible 
bodies  and  many  enemies,  white  ants  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  reach  their  food  without  being 
seen.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  they  build  a  tunnel 
from  the  nest  to  the  place  they  desire  to  arrive  at. 
The  tunnel  is  made  of  earth  and  is  constructed  from 
the  inside.  Many  hands  make  light  work.  When  you 
retire  to  rest  at  night  the  walls  of  the  bungalow  present 
their  normal  appearance.  In  the  morning  you  find 
them  studded  over  with  termite-tunnels,  zigzag  in  shape 
and  often  branching ;  some  of  them  may  be  over  three 
feet  in  length,  all  constructed  in  one  night  from  the 
mud  of  which  the  bungalow  is  built.  The  reason  why 
these  tunnels  appear  in  this  strange  manner  in  the 
middle  of  the  walls  is  that  the  white  ants  have  dis- 
covered a  well-dried  beam  in  the  roof,  and  made  for  it ; 
they  tunnel  into  the  soft  mud  walls,  until  their  passage 
is  blocked  by  a  broad  stone,  then  they  emerge  and 
build  a  covered  way  on  the  wall  to  protect  their  march 
until  they  reach  a  soft  place  where  they  can  enter  the 
wall  again. 

Every  bungalow  swarms  with  ants  proper.  The 
comrnonest  species  is  the  black  ant  ;  a  colony  of  these 
insects  is  able  to  accomplish  much  in  a  night.  As  the 
day  dawns  you  espy  a  strange-looking  mass  on  the 
bedroom  floor,  the  growing  light  enables  you  to  re- 
cognise in  this  a  heap  of  parched  barley.  Your  first 
instinct  is  to  call  for  an  explanation  from  the  bearer, 
but  you  notice  a  tell-tale  track  on  the  floor,  along 
which  black  ants  are  running  in  both  directions.  The 
trail  leads  to  the  room  where  the  horses'  grain  is  kept. 
The  ants  for  some  reason  or  other  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  remove  the  grain  to  your  bedroom. 
The  bungalow  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  spiders 
of  all  kinds.  The  average  Englishman  does  not  know 
what  a  spider  is.  In  order  to  attain  this  knowledge 
he  must  see  an  Indian  house  spider  chasing  a 
blackbeetle.  This  particular  spider  is  about  four  inches 
broad  and  nearly  as  long,  he  is  a  great  sprinter  : 
give  him  a  fair  piece  of  open  country  with  a  black- 
beetle  in  view  and  you  may  bet  any  odds  on  the  spider. 
In  the  bungalow  are  also  found  web-weaving  spiders 


of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  ;  these  spin  their  nets  any-  ^ 
where  and  everywhere.    Then  there  is  the  wolf-spider  ( 
and   the   little   arachnids   which   wander   about   the  < 
walls,    little   free-lances,    seeking   whom   they   may  \ 
devour.    Miscellaneous  insects  complete  the  fauna  of  \ 
the  bungalow.    Of  these  there  appears  to  be  no  limit. 
Every  night  at  dinner  the  Anglo-Indian  holds  a  kind  of 
levee.    The  insects  which  attend  dance  gaily  round  the- 
lamp,  and  one  has  to  watch  one's  plate  and  glass  care- 
fully lest  some  of  the  insects  should  dance  into  them. 
There   is   one   insect — a  little,  flat,  brown,  shining 
creature — which  emits  the  worst  odour  in  the  world. 
If  one  of  these  touches  your  food  the  whole  is  tainted 
and  rendered  inedible.    You  dare  not  kill  these  pests, 
for  if  one  be  squashed  the  whole  room  becomes  filled 
with  its  disgusting  smell  and  is  uninhabitable  for  the 
next  half-hour.    So  these  abominable  insects  fly  about 
with  impunity  while  the  poor  Anglo-Indian  niust  per- 
force look  helplessly  on   and  inwardly  sigh  '*  Spero 
meliora  ". 


THE  CENTAURS. 

PLINY  once  saw  a  Centaur  that  had  been  preserved  \ 
in  honey,  and  the  poets,  the  sculptors,  the  painters  ) 
have  vied  with  the  mummy-maker  and  his  gums  to 
keep  from  decay  those  "wild  cloudborn  creatures", 
violent,  learned,  wood-wandering.  When  Hercules  was 
thought  to  have  slain  the  last  of  them,  even  to  his  | 
tutor  Chelron,  "who  instructed  in  all  the  polite  arts  the  ; 
greatest  heroes   of  his   age",   when   Thessaly  had 
forgotten  the  thunder  of  their  hoofs,  they  lived  stiH  'i 
among  the  stars  and  in  the  temples,  passed  on  a.  *l 
calendar   into   the  churches   of  Christian  men,  and 
stalled   themselves   in   the   very  cathedrals.  Again 
and   again  they   have   crept   out   into   poetry  and 
imagery  with  the  revival  of  what  is  secret  silvan  and 
nubigenous. 

Piero  di  Cosimo  was  of  their  kind,  with  his  love  of 
all  strange  beasts  and  of  uncombed  natural  places.  He 
painted  on  a  wedding-chest  the  wild  "noce"  they 
made  for  Pirithous  and  Hippodamia.  This  picture  is 
now  on  public  view  in  London,*  and  I  write  these 
lines  to  urge,  as  strongly  as  I  may,  that  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  characteristic  works  of  its  time 
should  by  official  action  or  private  effort  be  secured  for 
the  National  Gallery.  In  the  "  Cephalus  and  Procris" 
we  have  already  the  sense  of  a  shaggy,  ugly,  snub 
world  of  creatures  wistfully  assembled  aljout  beauty. 
Here  we  have  that  same  pathos  and  tenderness  in 
the  group  of  the  wounded  Cyllarus  and  Hipponome, 
Hipponome  who  made  herself  as  woman — beautiful  as  a 
centaur  could — combing  her  hair  and  plaiting  it  with 
flowers.  She  has  seen  her  Cyllarus  mad  with  desire 
for  the  woman  herself ;  he  has  taken  his  death  blow, 
and  she  will  take  it  from  the  same  dart.  This  group 
makes  the  centre  of  the  ingenious  wave-pattern  of  the 
long  narrow  box-space,  a  wave  in  the  middle,  a  hollow 
each  side  and  then  a  half-wave.  This  silhouette  is  echoed 
by  the  cave-hill  behind,  the  dips  either  side  showing 
distant  landscape,  and  the  rise  again  into  rock  and  tree. 
The  rest  of  the  piece  round  this  still  centre  is  a  tangle 
of  conflict.  Th«  central  group  struggles  and  tramples  on 
the  tablecloth  of  the  feast ;  in  other  groups  the  inci- 
dents of  Ovid's  description  are  given  in  wonderful  knots 
of  action,  whose  growing  science  of  sharp  bone  and 
strained  muscle  is  inspired  by  a  wild  pitch  of  fury 
and  fun.  The  very  wine-pots  would  fain  take  on 
life  in  the  eager  air  of  story  ;  one  of  them  squats 
with  a  bird's  legs  and  beak  as  if  about  to  cut  in. 
Dangerous  nature,  obsequious  and  dog- like  yesterday,, 
is  in  tumult. 

Altogether  the  picture  marks  one  of  those  nodes  in 
the  orbits  of  romance  and  design,  one  of  those  uniqu* 
knottings  up  of  vision,  poetry  and  temperament  that 
ought  to  be  preserved,  among  other  key-pieces  in  the 
choice  part  of  a  national  collection. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  an  exhibition  of  studies  and 
sketches  by  Mr.  Steer  and  of  animal  pieces,  statuettes 
and  busts  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Furse.    Mr.  Steer's  studies 


♦  At  the  Carfax  Gallery,  Ryder  S^rret. 
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are  trials  for  form  and  shadow-composition,  such  as 
Constable  frequently  made.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Steer's  position  as  a  painter  that  having,  so  to  speak, 
seized  the  outposts  of  modern  painting  as  his  first 
operation  and  held  them  he  has  been  steadily  work- 
ing back  to  secure  his  base  and  communications, 
communications  with  the  masters  of  fundamental 
structure  in  painting.  His  ripening  art  has  a  bril- 
liancy that  turns  Constable  brown,  but  also  a  choice  of 
material,  a  weight  and  solidity  of  composition  not  com- 
mon since  Constable's  time.  In  studies  like  these  one 
sees  the  intellectual  process,  the  analysis  and  summary 
of  a  subject  in  its  leading  lines  and  masses  before  its 
brilliant  colour  aspect  is  wrought  out.  One  of  the 
sketches  here,  "  An  Old  Mill  "  can  be  compared  with  the 
lovely  picture  painted  from  it,  at  Mr.  Wisselingh's 
gallery. 

Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Furse  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
few  Englishmen  now  practising  sculpture  who  show 
evidence  of  being  sculptors  rather  than  sculpturisers. 
We  see  many  efforts  to  persuade  a  head  into  being  a 
bust,  a  model  into  being  a  statue,  but  few  works 
initially  inspired  by  the  turning  shapes  that  bodies 
take  in  space,  I  find  strong  evidence  of  this  kind  of 
vision  in  the  group  of  two  horses.  They  are  horses, 
but  they  are  more  than  that ;  they  are  sculptors'  horses  ; 
the  rear  and  plunge  of  their  action,  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies,  the  pattern  of  their  limbs  and  heads  make  up  a 
true  turning  solid  of  design.  The  torso  of  a  man  has 
the  same  quality  ;  it  is  not  an  unmanageable,  ungrate- 
ful body,  but  something  that  divides  space  pleasurably 
while  it  gives  the  intention  and  gesture  of  a  human 
form.  To  this  general  sentiment  of  form  Mr.  Furse 
will  doubtless  come  to  add  a  keener,  closer  model- 
ling of  parts  ;  for  if  the  torso  is  a  little  summary, 
like  a  recollection  of  Rodin,  we  find  him  attempt- 
ing difficult  feats,  like  the  ruffled  plumage  in  the 
"Cock  and  Snake".  If  this  is  not  a  match  for 
the  superb  turkey-cock  of  the  Bargello,  it  shows 
an  impulse  to  press  nature  curiously  as  well  as  to  sum- 
marise. 

At  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's,  besides  the  Steer  already 
referred  to,  the  Centaurs  appear  again  in  two  pictures 
by  a  learned  and  subtle  artist,  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts. 
These,  and  a  picture  of  the  "  Good  Samaritan  ",  are  the 
first  oil-paintings  Mr.  Ricketts  has  shown  in  London. 
In  one  a  rhythm  of  block-bearing  shapes  descends  into 
the  hollow  of  a  desolate,  half-made  world.  Another  is 
an  idyll  of  Centaur  and  nymph.  The  third,  the 
"  Samaritan  ",  shows  the  quality  of  the  designer  most 
notably  in  the  strewn,  dislocated  form  of  the  wounded 
man,  with  the  geometry  of  parallels  and  triangles 
set  up  by  his  limbs  ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
poet,  in  the  physical  extremity  that  this  design 
reinforces.  I  praise  these  pictures  as  design  and 
chiaroscuro  for  their  solid  form  and  also  the  general 
sentiment  of  their  colour,  but  I  distrust  the  future  of 
painting  taken  so  evasively  ;  Mr.  Ricketts,  like  Mr. 
Charles  Shannon,  also  represented  here,  seems  to  enter 
oil-painting  with  a  certain  self-defeating  precaution.  It 
may  appear  a  perfectly  reasonable  thing  to  take  up  this 
medium  with  definite  restrictions  ;  to  say,  I  will  reject 
the  modern  realism  of  light  and  colour  ;  why  should  not 
one  go  back  upon  convention  and  take  up  the  art  at 
some  earlier  stage,  where  the  balance  of  nature  and 
convention  is  decoratively  sufficient  ?  Why  not, 
indeed?  and  yet  the  painters  who  have  attempted 
this  exclusive  dealing,  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Watts,  have 
proved  that  there  was  some  poison  in  the  deter- 
mination :  Titian  must  have  appeared  to  himself  and 
his  time  a  naturalistic  innovator  ;  if  we  go  back  to 
him  for  sympathy  in  boycotting  nature  we  shall  not 
paint  like  him  ;  we  shall  have  less  nature  and  beauty 
at  the  beginning,  and  less  still  as  we  go  on.  In 
the  "  Woodland  Venus,"  as  in  the  "Shell  Gatherers", 
the  paint-modelling  obscures  the  virtue  of  the  linear 
design. 

M.  Fantin-Latour  is  one  of  the  artists  who  accepted, 
at  first,  his  century's  ideas,  and  then,  in  a  kind  of 
terror,  seems  to  have  gone  about,  tumbling  often  into  a 
very  decrepit  romance.  He  never,  in  the  domain  of 
Manet,  did  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  large  still- 
life  in  this  exhibition.  There  are  uncertainties  in  it 
here  and  there  that  show  the  nervous  mind ;  its  title, 


"  Un  Coin  de  Table  ",  gives  the  hint  of  a  somewhat 
slice-Uke  composition,  but  it  is  full  of  sheer  beauty 
of  rendering  and  colour,  as  in  the  lemons  struck 
against  the  background  of  lemon-black  wall  and 
air,  the  silver  pot,  the  frail  rhododendrons  against 
the  delicate  white  of  the  tablecloth.  His  ordinary 
flower-pieces,  beautiful  in  many  respects  as  they 
are,  have  been  made  easy  for  manufacture  by  dropping 
out  the  bigger  qualities  just  within  grasp  in  this  lovely 
picture. 

The  collection  of  the  Farnley  Turners,  now  at  last 
shown  in  Bond  Street,  at  once  enhances  and  checks 
one's  admiration  of  Turner's  powers.  There  is  perfect 
central  work,  like  the  sea-piece,  lovely  drawings 
among  the  Rhine  series,  and  an  extraordinary  tilting 
match  with  Rembrandt.  The  dark  richness  and 
brilliance  of  the  colour,  the  unity  of  illumination 
carried  across  the  whites  of  the  bed  and  dress,  the 
green  of  a  curtain,  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  a  chair,  half 
in  light,  half  in  shadow,  are  only  broken  by  one  fault 
in  value,  the  crude  red  in  the  man's  hat,  and  this 
perhaps  has  lost  a  glazing.  There  are  some  drawings, 
splendid  in  design,  like  that  of  pine-trees  in  a  Swiss 
scene,  but  too  big  for  the  medium,  and  great  dispositions 
like  the  "  Dort  ",  whose  poverty  of  quality  makes  it 
look  like  a  Calcott  ;  and  finally,  there  are  studies  made 
at  Farnley,  to  please  the  painter's  hosts,  with  no  other 
motive  in  them.  These  should  have  remained  in  the 
family  album.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  CASE  OF  "MONNA  VANNA ". 

HAD  Mr.  Redford,  on  the  point  of  banning 
Maeterlinck's  latest  play,  guessed  how  garish  an 
advertisement  he  was  preparing  for  his  already  too- 
well-advertised  insipience,  he  would  surely  (unless  he  is 
implected  with  a  passion  for  notoriety  at  all  costs), 
have  allowed  M.  Lugn6  Poe  to  produce  the  play,  with 
a  blessing,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  it  was,  the 
play,  accursed,  saw  English  light  only  in  a  remote  hall, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  "  society  "  trumped  up  for  the 
occasion.  This  embarrassment  was  in  itself  no  great 
matter.  Tiny  is  the  public  for  such  things  as  "  Monna 
Vanna  ",  and  probably  the  number  of  people  who  saw 
the  performance  in  the  remote  hall  approximates  quite 
closely  to  the  number  of  people  who  would  have 
seen  it  in  a  central  theatre.  But  there  is  a  larger,  and 
more  serious,  aspect  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Archer,  that 
keen  student  of  the  censorship,  thinks  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  such  plays  as  "  Oedipus  Rex  "  and  "  The  Cenci  " 
and  "Monna  Vanna"  is  ridiculous  "but  not  practi- 
cally important",  for  that  it  does  not  retard  "the 
development  of  the  English  drama ".  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Ajcher  that  it  is  the  modern  native  drama  that 
matters  most.  One  of  my  constant  tenets  in  dramatic 
criticism  has  been  that  a  live  English  dog  is  for  us  a 
more  considerable  beast  than  a  dead  English  lion  or  a 
live  lion  from  overseas.  But  I  hasten  to  dissent  from 
Mr.  Archer's  idea  that  the  prohibition  of  "  Monna 
Vanna "  is  an  accident  quite  negligible  in  relation  to 
our  native  drama.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  event  of 
very  sinistei  significance. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumours,  trust- 
worthy rumours,  that  the  censorship  of  plays  is  to  be 
exercised  more  severely  than  it  has  been  exercised 
hitherto.  We  are  told  that  certain  modern  English  play- 
wrights have,  in  the  eyes  of  high  authorities,  been 
going  too  far  and  ought  to  be  pulled  back  and  kept 
back.  You  remember  Lord  Hopetoun's  piteous  appeal 
to  the  Commons  to  strengthen  his  hands — an  appeal 
which  the  Commons  unkindly  neglected.  Lord 
Hopetoun  has  ceased  to  superintend  the  superintendent 
of  our  drama  ;  but  his  successor  is  said  to  be  not  less 
averse  than  he  from  any  serious  play  to  which  the 
maiden  of  bashful  sixteen  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Indeed  it  is  since  Lord  Clarendon's 
succession  that  the  aforesaid  rumours  have  become 
persistent.  Of  course,  we  have  had,  under  his  regi'me, 
"  The  Girl  from  Maxim's  "  and  other  not  quite  decent 
frivolities.  But  they  do  not  count.  It  is,  I  understand, 
against  attempts  to  deal  seriously  with  "  questions  of 
sex"  that  the  official  face  is  set.    "Iris"  was  such 
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an  attempt,  but  its  triumphant  slipping  through  Stable 
Yard  is  explicable  thus  :  it  was  an  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Pinero,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  As  Mr. 
Archer  says,  "  a  play  which  has  the  prestige  of  a  popular 
author  and  an  established  management  behind  it "  is 
fairly  safe  from  the  censorship.  The  official  mind  hates 
a  scene,  carefully  avoids  a  hornets'  nest.  And  a 
swarming,  stinging  scene  there  would  have  been  for 
the  official  who  directly  molested  "  our  premier  drama- 
tist ".  But  there  are  indirect  means  of  molestation.  It 
IS  sometimes  quite  possible  to  frighten  a  man  out  of 
■doing  that  which,  if  he  did  it,  you  would  be  afraid  to 
reject.  It  is  quite  possible  to  frighten  Mr.  Pinero  and 
his  fellows  out  of  dealing  seriously  with  the  facts  of 
life,  by  making  them  believe  you  have  made  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  against  such  impertinences.  Sit  heavily 
on  the  prostrate  weak,  casting  stern  glances  around 
you,  and  down  on  their  knees  will  fall  the  up- 
right strong.  And  therefore,  lately,  M.  Hervieu, 
that  poor  immigrant,  was  so  heavily  sat  upon 
that  his  play  was  squeezed  out  of  recognition.  And 
therefore,  last  week,  that  other  alien,  M.  Maeter- 
linck, was  actually  suffocated.  Pour  encourager  les 
autres  ! 

In  this  latter  stratagem  the  censorship  has  signally 
over-reached  itself.    It  would  be  interesting,  of  course, 
and  the  precedent  of  Elia  tempts  us,  to  '*  examine  the 
bumps"  of  the  gentleman  directly  responsible  for  this 
stratagem.    But  no  passion  for  phrenology,  however 
keen,  would  justify  us  in  demanding  Mr.  Redford's 
head  on  a  charger — or  on  a  saucer,  which  would  be,  I 
fancy,  the  more  proportionate  vehicle.    After  all,  the 
general  policy  in  the  licensing  of  plays  is  not  attribut- 
able to  Mr.  Redford,  a  mere  underling.    All  that  he 
can  do  is  to  misuse  the  general  instructions,  and  to 
endanger  the  general  policy,  of  his  superiors.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  not  expected  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  dramatic  literature.    Such  details  as  that  are, 
naturally,  delegated  to  Mr.  Redford.    And  Mr.  Red- 
ford    seems    to    have    been    labouring    under  the 
delusion   that    Maeterlinck   would    be    as    safe  a 
victim   to  tackle  as  was    M.  Hervieu  before  him 
— a  mere  "  foreign  devil "  against  whom  the  door 
could  be  closed  without  any  fear  of  public  protest.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that  Maeterlinck  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  writers,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  loveable  writer  of  his  age,  and  that  in  England 
he  has  a  devoted  following  of  influential  persons,  quick 
to  scrutinise  very  narrowly  the  grounds  on  which  any 
work  of  his  may  be  debarred  from  public  performance, 
and  to  protest  very  loudly  if  those  grounds  have 
any    flaw  in   them.     It   is   not  part   of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  duty  to  read  the  plays  for  which  is 
craved  the  right  of  public  production.    That  is,  ob- 
viously, the  duty  of  "the  Reader".    And  even  Mr. 
Redford,  had  he   read  "  Monna  Vanna "  with  due 
care,  would   have  discerned  that  its  moral  delicacy 
could  not  be  denied,  or  for  a  moment  doubted,  even  by 
such  prudes  as  are  monomaniacs  in  prudery.  Indeed, 
the  play's  artistic  fault  is  its  deficiency  in  sensual 
passion — a  fault  which  you  must  have  found  for  your- 
self if  you  have  read  or  seen  the  play,  and  which  you 
may  have  divined  from  merely  reading  the  accounts 
given  by  the  critics  of  the  daily  press.  Sensuality 
there  is,  doubtless,  in  the  passion  of  Guido  Colonna 
for  Monna  Vanna  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the 
latter's  husband  immediately  disposes  of  any  conven- 
tional objection  to  the  play  on  this  score.    The  passion 
of  Prinzivalle  for  Monna  Vanna  turns  out  to  be  merely 
spiritual ;   and   it   is   because   the   play,  unlike  the 
previous  plays  of  Maeterlinck,  is  to  be  judged  on  the 
plane  of  romantic  actuality,  and  because,  given  the 
characters  and  the  circumstances,  Prinzivalle's  passion 
would  not,  assuredly,  have  been  altogether  spiritual, 
that  "Monna  Vanna"  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory  in 
point  of  art.    "Mais  nous  parlous  ici  ",  says  Monna 
Vanna,  "  comme  si  nous  litions  dans  une  ile  deserte  "  ; 
and  that  is  a  shrewd  criticism  of  the  play.    The  cha- 
racters  talk    entrancingly,    with   all    the  authentic 
Maeterlinckian  magic  of  thought  and  metaphor  ;  but 
only  entrancing  creatures  on  a  desert  island  would  talk 
thus,  feel  thus.    So  long  as  Maeterlinck  stranded  the 
action  of  his  plays  on  desert  islands  in  "  faery  seas 
forlorn  ",  such  talk  and  such  sentiments  were  exquisitely 


right.    But  now  that  he  has  transported  his  creatures 
into  the  hurly-burly  of  the  habitable  globe,  their  talk  and 
their  sentiments  strike  me,  for  the  first  time,  as  slightly 
ridiculous.     True,  Guido  Colonna  is  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  suitable  to  the  venue  of  the  play.  But 
Prinzivalle  is   merely   Pell^as   or   another  of  those 
childlike   phantoms,  tricked   out   in  the  costume  of 
a  condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  victorious 
sword  wielded  by  him  in  the  cause  of  Florence  is,  one 
feels,  only  a  dummy-sword.    The  passion  he  has  for 
Monna  Vanna  is  only  an  idyllic  fancy  learnt  by  him 
from  Maeterlinck.  "  Je  ne  suis  qu'un  pauvre  homme  qui 
regarde  un  instant  le  but  meme  da  sa  vie  .  .  .  Je  suis  un 
malheureux  qui  ne  demande  rien,  qui  ne  sait  meme  plus 
ce  qu'il  faut  demander."  It  is  thus  that  love  is  made  by 
Maeterlinck's  dashing  warrior.    But  the  over-refine- 
ment, the  etherealisation,  from  Which  the  play  suffers 
robs  Mr.  Redford  of  all  possible  means  of  justifying  his 
objection.    I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that   he  cannot 
have  had  any  sincere  objection  to  the  play  (unless, 
of  course,    he   skipped  through   it  in  a  couple  of 
minutes).     The   only    plausible   explanation    of  his 
action  is  that  he  saw  that  the  main  motive  of  the  play 
was  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  married  woman,  and  guessed 
that  the  author  of  the  play  was  a  Russian  or  a  Nor- 
wegian or  something  of  the  sort,  and  that  therefore  a 
wholesome  example  might  be  set  without  any  fear  of 
protest  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  commendatory 
smile  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.    Alas  for  these  brave 
hopes  !    Up  crop  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Meredith  and 
many  others,  loud  in  protest.    Up  crops  every  dramatic 
critic,  loud  in  protest.    Many  persons  there  are  who 
know   nothing    about   Maeterlinck    in  general  and 
"Monna  Vanna"  in  particular;  but  they  are  all,  by 
sheer  force  of  example,  loud  in  protest.    And  thus, 
since  public  opinion  is  the  one  thing  that  frightens  the 
official  mind,  the  hands  of  the  censorship  are  weakened, 
and,  inferentially,  the  backs  of  the  native  dramatists  are 
stiffened  by  the  very  device  that  was  to  bow  them.  As 
Mr.  Redford  must  be  in  sore  need  of  a  kind  word  just 
now,  let  me  express  to  him  my  gratitude  for  this  very 
salutary  state  of  things.  Max. 


THE  SPELL. 

BIRD  was  in  a  cage  of  gold 
Of  bent  sun-rays  celestial  wires  ; 
A  circumstantial  spirit-fold 
Of  tender  yearnings  and  desires. 


They  scofifed  and  said  it  cannot  fly. 
Thou  hast  ensnared  it  with  thine  eyes 
And  woven  charms  when  thou  wert  nigh 
And  hypnotised  its  nature-cries. 


And  lo,  I  took  the  cage  away 
And  round  it  stretched  the  restless  air  ; 
All  the  blue  chamber  of  the  day 
Was  open  to  it  everywhere. 


Oh  but  my  dear  one  never  stirred  : 
It  said,  thou  fill'st  the  world  to  me. 
They  thought  me  bound,  who  never  heard, 
What  lovers  say  in  secrecy. 

G.  C.  IvKS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DOLLING  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
2  Amen  Court,  S.  Paul's,  E.G.,  20  June,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — Many  of  those  who  were  friends  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  R.  Dolling  or  admirers  of  his  work  in 
Portsmouth  and  East  London  and  among  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  fund  has  been 
started  for  providing  some  memorial  of  him.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a 
provision  for  his  sisters,  who  were  so  closely  associated 
with  his  work  and  who  were  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  him  ;  and  also,  if  funds  permit,  of  a  small  conva- 
lescent home  primarily  for  the  people  of  S.  Agatha's 
Landport  and  S.  Saviour's  Poplar,  to  bear  his  name 
and  to  be  managed,  if  they  desire,  by  his  sisters.  Con- 
tributions will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  R.  Abbott, 
S.  Saviour's  Vicarage,  Poplar,  E. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  G.  Stepney. 


GENEALOGY— A  NEGLECTED  SCIENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester,  13  June. 
Sir,—  Now  that  genealogy  has  purged  itself  of  all 
complicity  with  the  methods  of  Machiavel,  Betham, 
and  Ananias,  I  do  think  that  the  science  might  be 
more  fully  recognised  as  being  the  handmaid  of  his- 
tory. What  a  vivid  sidelight,  for  example,  the  story 
of  the  Verney  family,  as  narrated  with  all  the  methodi- 
cal precision  of  the  late  Professor  Gardiner,  threw  on 
the  Civil  War.  Not  to  puff  my  own  wares,  I  may 
claim  in  my  "  Record  of  the  Redes"  to  have  furnished 
a  glimpse  of  one  among  the  many  unrecorded  dramas 
of  that  fascinating  episode  in  English  history,  while  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  catalogue  such  scions  of 
the  many-headed  Smith  family,  however  spelt,  as  took 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  in  conjunction  with 
genealogy  pure  and  simple.  Parvis  componere  magna, 
other  and  better  pens  have  done  far  more  towards 
exfodiating  the  history  of  the  families,  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  affirming 
that  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shires  there  exist 
piles  of  unread  muniments,  some  in  the  custody  of 
illiterate  tradesmen,  whom  the  equally  illiterate  bur- 
gesses of  country  towns  select  to  be  mayors  and 
aldermen,  others  in  the  possession  of  such  of  the  old 
blood  as  have  not  succumbed  to  the  Moloch  of  Free 
Trade. 

Having  regard  to  the  great,  and  ill-requited,  work 
which  genealogists  are  accomplishing,  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  for  truth  contrasting  splendidly  with  the 
fictions  of  pedigree-manufacturers  in  the  past,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  Heralds  College  would  have  been  brought 
up  to  its  ancient  complement  for  the  Coronation.  Why, 
for  example,  has  Surroy  King-at-arms  been  suppressed  ? 
Norroy  continues,  but  on  what  principle  the  North  of 
England  is  favoured,  and  the  South  ignored,  I  cannot 
surmise.  Again,  what  has  become  of  Bath  Herald, 
and  Gloucester  Herald  ?  I  see  "Fitzalan"  has  been 
revived,  but  only  temporarily,  as  is  asserted.  Once 
more  in  the  name  of  common  fairness,  why  has  Wales  no 
King-at-arms  ?  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivant  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Principality,  but  obviously  there  should 
be  a  Carnarvon,  oraCaerleon,  King-at-arms,  for  Ireland 
boasts  "  Ulster"  and  Scotland  "  Lord  Lyon".  I  have 
enough  old  Welsh  blood  in  my  veins  to  sympathise 
with  an  ancient  and  poetic  race  in  being  thus  left  out  in 
the  cold  ;  moreover,  the  Premier  himself  is  of  Cambrian 
origin. 

Here  I  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may  be  alleged 
that  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  College  or  to  create  a 
new  officer  of  the  first  rank,  would  be  to  benefit  Roman 
Catholics  only.  To  this  I  reply,  first  that  it  happens, 
perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion,  being  in  touch  with  the  past,  take  a 
livelier  interest  in  both  genealogy  and  its  symbolic 
accessory,  heraldry,  than,  say,  the  Baptist  chapel  young 
man,  who  shrieks  in  one's  ears  the  banality  of  Burns, 
that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that     as  if  anyone  said  he 


was  a  woman  or  a  eunuch  ?  Certainly  the  ablest 
genealogist  of  my  acquaintance,  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  College,  is  an  ardent  Roman,  besides  being  a  former 
member  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  my  researches  I  have 
found  Romans  far  better  posted  with  family  history 
than  Anglicans,  while  by  a  strange  paradox,  the  only 
Dissenters  who  care  for  the  subject  are  the  Quakers, 
and  they  have  preserved  the  records  of  their  brother- 
hood with  admirable  fidelity. 

Next,  my  conviction  remains  that  the  Earl  Marshal 
has  no  other  desire  than  to  nominate  to  vacancies  the 
most  capable  men.  It  might  be  perhaps  a  cautela 
against  slander,  were  he  to  select  only  from  those  whose 
published  works  give  a  guarantee  of  their  knowledge 
and  capacity.  But  in  the  main  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is 
the  last  man  to  favour  unduly  the  members  of  his  com- 
munion. If  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  presence  in 
the  College,  the  plain  reason  is  that  there  is  rather 
more  enthusiasm  for  genealogy  among  Roman  Catholics 
than  among  Anglo-Catholics,  while  Dissenters,  as  a 
rule,  affect  to  despise  ancestry,  and  would  cheerfully 
excise  the  genealogies  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Luke  from 
the  New  Testament  rather  than  admit  the  veracity  of 
any  English  pedigree — say,  that  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
himself.  None  the  less  education,  and  particularly  the 
spreading  influence  of  Oxford,  by  degrees  tends  to 
neutralise  the  sub-acid  of  dear,  good,  but  woefully 
prejudiced.  Little  Bethel  ;  and  just  as  the  Quaker, 
Rickman,  proved  the  pioneer  of  the  Gothic  revival,  so 
we  may  yet  witness  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  an  erudite 
tractate  on  some  such  recondite  subject,  as,  say, 
"Barons  by  Tenure,"  from  the  pen  of  Barebones  B.A. 
of  the  University  of  Stinkomalee.  Qui  vivra  verra ! 
In  the  meanwhile,  why  should  genealogy  alone  of  all 
the  sciences  be  starved  ?  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  in  the  Tudor  days  there  was  a  sort  of 
Regius  Professor  of  Genealogy,  duly  salaried,  and  an 
appanage  of  the  Court.  Since  that  golden  epoch  we 
have  undergone  a  vulgar  devolution. 

CoMPTON  Reade. 

THE  EXAMINER  OF  PLAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  of  Plays  will,  I  anticipate,  come 
in  for  some  condemnation  (and  justly,  I  think)  for  his 
extraordinary  action  in  refusing  to  license  "  Monna 
Vanna " — I  therefore  venture  to  contribute  a  fact  ia 
regard  to  the  anomalous  way  in  which  his  functions 
are  exercised.  When  Sir  M.  White  Ridley  was  Home 
Secretary,  a  question  was  asked  him  in  the  House  regard- 
ing the  performance  of  religious  plays,  and  his  reply 
was  that  such  were  prohibited.  Shortly  before  this  I 
had  been  present  at  performances  in  public,  at  a  licensed 
theatre  in  London,  of  two  religious  plays,  one  dealing 
very  frankly  with  the  story  of  "Moses  in  the  Bulrushes ", 
the  other  with  a  subject  from  the  Apocrypha.  I  have 
mislaid  my  note  of  the  question,  but  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  Hansard.    It  was  after  January  1896. 

I  am,  yours  &c. 

W.  F.  S.  W. 


MR.  WATSON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

37  Stevens  Crescent,  Totterdown,  Bristol. 

Sir, — May  I  represent  to  you  the  feelings  of 
satisfaction  of  the  many  at  your  critical  examination  of 
William  Watson's  "Coronation  Ode"?  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  article  last  year  on  John  Morley,  many 
of  us  have  reconsidered  our  decisions  on  the  Saturday 
Review  standard  of  appreciation  of  the  good,  and  have 
maintained  them,  despite  little  failings  in  respect  to 
Stephen  Phillips  and  other  weaker  brethren. 

I  would  like  however  to  point  out  and  explain  two 
obvious  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  and 
style  of  your  review.  The  first  is  that  the  poet's 
advanced  ideas,  or  rather  his  treatment  of  them  is 
sentimental.  To  most  students  of  William  Watson 
this  comes  as  a  surprise.  They  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  he  has  advanced  steadily  along  a  definite 
highway  of  thought,  in  which  the  "Immortality" 
sonnet,  the  "Unknown  God"  and  the  later  Armenian 
and  South  African  poems  have  been  progressive  mile- 
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stones.  They  have  always  believed  "  Achievement "  as 
much  of  the  natural  man  as  "An  Ideal  Passion". 
Hence  they  are  unable  to  indulge  in  imaginations  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  exit  of  the  sentimentalist  from 
the  "  upper  airs  ". 

The  second  inference  is  that  in  the  later  work  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  given  to  rhetoric  and  has  been  without 
passion.  This  needs  examination.  It  is  too  general.  A 
careful  inquiry  brings  us  to  admit  the  lack  of  passion  in 
the  speculative  and  in  part  of  the  political  poems.  This 
purged  "fact"  is  not  strikingly  strange.  The  poet 
has  always  preferred  the  best  that  is  natural  to  the 
elaborated  sham.  We  however  doubt  whether  any 
sober  critic  would  fail  to  find  passion  of  the  finest  kind 
in  the  "  Lacrim^e  Musarum  "  volume,  (especially  here 
in  "Night")  "Lux  Perdita "  or  even  in  the  above 
"  Ideal  Passion  "  and  in  "  Lamentation  ". 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  A.  Watts. 

THE  CORONATION  OUTPUT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

294  City  Road,  London,  23  June,  1902. 

Sir, — We  observe  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Coronation  Output"  in  the  Saturday  Review  dated 
the  2ist  inst.  (p.  Six)  that  you  say: — "'The  Art 
Journal '  (with  other  publications)  may  give  the  un- 
learned some  topical  ideas,  especially  as  to  the  regalia." 

Aware  of  the  number  of  publications  concerning  the 
Coronation,  we  do  not  expect  more  than  a  slight  notice 
of  our  contribution  to  the  information  on  the  subject  : 
but  we  are  inclined  to  protest  against  the  contents  of 
"The  Art  Journal"  being  summarised  Incorrectly. 
"  The  Art  Journal  "  scarcely  mentions  the  subject  of 
the  regalia,  as  its  pages  are  filled  principally  with  an 
illustrated  epitome,  anything  but  unlearned,  of  the 
King's  historic  pictures,  miniatures,  drawings,  and 
armour. 

We  feel  that  your  reviewer  Is  unjust  to  Ignore  the 
literary  work  of  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Mr.  Richard 
R.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Guy  Francis  Laking,  who 
each  writes  with  special  knowledge  of  the  King's 
art  treasures,  and  whose  official  appointments  from  His 
Majesty  give  them  special  opportunities  to  study.  The 
writers  themselves  selected  the  illustrations  :  and  Mr. 
Halg's  frontispiece  etching  of  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  Is  a  special  Illustration  to  the  publication  which 
we  think  deserves  recognition  in  your  Review. 

You  will  realise  that  It  is  discouraging  to  our  con- 
tributors, to  ourselves,  and  to  our  Editor  to  find  such 
uncommon  contributions  to  the  history  of  art  classed  as 
"  topical  Ideas  to  the  unlearned,  especially  as  to  the 
regalia  ". 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
For  H.  Virtue  and  Company,  Limited, 
H.  Virtue,  Director. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  W.,  24  June,  1902. 
Sir, — It  was  time  someone  spoke  plain  truth  about 
the  shiftiness  of  Imperial  statesmen  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  Imperial  tariff,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Saturday  Review  has  sharply  criticised  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  on  account  of  utterances  which  go  far  to 
prejudice  a  vital  Imperial  question.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  un- 
fortunately has  the  largest  voice  in  the  decision  of 
our  tariff  arrangements,  and  he  is  clearly  ipcapable  pf 
rising  superior  to  the  Manchester  School  books,  whose 
teaching  distinctly  was  not  for  all  time  but  for  an  age. 
The  time  has  come  to  revise  our  fiscal  system  as  surely 
as  a  similar  time  came  in  1846,  and  if  some  practical 
departure  is  not  made  the  colonial  premiers  will  feel 
they  have  been  induced  to  come  to  London  under  false 
pretences,  apart  that  is  from  the  Coronation.  Mr. 
Seddon  has  shown  that  New  Zealand  means  business, 
Mr.  Barton  has  declared  that  the  colonial  conferences 
are  not  to  be  mere  academic  post-festivity  affairs,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  expressed  his  disbelief  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  invite  the  premiers  to  the 
conference  merely  to  talk  pleasant  patriotic  platitudes. 


In  the  face  of  such  anticipations  on  the  part  of  our 
colonial  visitors  do  the  Imperial  Government  mean  to 
hold  fast  to  their  so-called  free  trade  rather  than  make 
the  only  departure  which  the  colonies  themselves  would 
consider  real  business  ?  I  am,  yours  truly, 

Imperialist. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
2  Pump  Court,  the  Temple,  E.C.,  24  June,  1902. 

Sir, — I  observe  from  certain  indications,  pictorially 
and  otherwise  expressed,  that  an  impression  Is  abroad 
that  the  statesmen  and  people   of  the   new  British 
communities  are   In   the  nature  of  things  less  well 
informed  in  the  matter  of  political  and  economic  science, 
than  we  are  In  this  country.    Will  you  permit  me — as 
one  who  has  passed  some  of  the  most  receptive  years 
of  his  life  In  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
South  Wales — to  point  out  that  such  an  impression  is 
not  merely  unfounded  but  directly   opposed   to  the 
facts  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
exact  and  complete  treatment  of  contemporary  political 
and  economic  phenomena  which  characterises  the  pub- 
llcism  of  ancient  Greece  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  city  communities  in  which  Hellenic 
society  was  organised  afforded  easy  object  lessons  in 
the  working  of  human   activity  within  the  field  in 
question.     As   compared   with   the   older  European  ■ 
societies  the  new  British  communities  afford  the  like ; 
advantages   as  fields  for  economic  observation   and  \ 
experience.    Whatever  their  respective  areas  may  be, 
they  are  essentially  small  and  highly  organised  societies,  t 
I  do  not  exclude  the  United  States  ;  since  the  United 
States  must  be  regarded  from  the  economic  point  of' 
view  as  a  union  of  such  small  societies.  Moreover 
the  conditions  of  these  new  communities  are,  with 
rare  exceptions,   such  that  they  allow  the  political 
reformer  a  free  field  in  which  he  can  apply  the  conclu-  ' 
sions  of  political  and  economic  science.  And  as  a  matter  ^ 
of  fact,  these  communities,  as  a  whole,  have  achieved  '] 
progress  in  directions  where  in  an  old  country  progress  '• 
is  difficult  of  attainment  or  as  yet  impossible.    The  ' 
simplification  of  the  law  of  land  tenure  and  transfer,  ; 
the  admission  of  women  to  political  rights,  the  virtual 
extinction  of  paupers  and  criminals  as  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  regulation  of  labour  disputes  by 
State  arbitration  are  instances  which  are  familiar.  The 
simpler  conditions,  therefore,  and   the   more  varied 
experience  of  these  new  States  together  tend  to  give 
their  people  In  many  respects  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
plete perception  of  economic  principles  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
take  an  example  of  Immediate  interest,  the  particular 
manifestation    of   industrial    enterprise,    known  as 
"Trusts"  or  "  Combines  ",  which  has  been  suddenly 
introduced  to  our  notice,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
students  of  economics  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  principle  of  "  mastership 
in  industry"  is   emphasised  In  Walker's  "Political 
Economy  " — a  book  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
set  for  the  schools  at  Oxford. 

One  thing,  at  least,  which  the  over-sea  English  do 
know  is  that  the  economic  doctrine  which  is  called 
"  Free  Trade  "  is  a  fiscal  policy  which  was  well  adapted 
to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  period  1850-90  and  not  a  law  of  universal 
application.  They  also  believe  that  these  conditions 
either  have  changed  or  are  changing.  Similarly  they 
observe  that  their  own  products  are  no  longer  exclu- 
sively those  of  the  soil  and  the  mines.  They  observe 
other  changes  taking  place  in  the  wider  field  of  inter- 
national activity  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  without  trespassing  unduly  upon  your  space.  I 
hope,  however,  that  what  I  have  written  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  assumption  that  the  over-sea  English  are 
less  well  equipped  than  out'selves  in  economic  science 
cannot  be  justified.  It  arises,  in  fact,  from  the  want  of 
what  Mr.  Wyndham  has  lately  called  "  Imperial 
Education  ",  and  of  that  study  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative legislation  of  which  Mr.  Haldane  is  the  most 
recent  advocate. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Basil  Worsfold. 
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REVIEWS. 

FLAUBERT  THE  RECLUSE. 

Madame  Bovary."  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Gustave  Flaubert.  With  a  critical  introduction  by 
Henry  James.   London  :  Heinemann.  1902.  75-.  dd. 

ALL  the  rest  seems  a  little  cheap.  By  conjuring  up 
impossible  characters  in  impossible  situations 
any  of  us  may  easily  write  off  the  heads  of  Mesdames 
Hall  Caine  and  Corelli.  But  to  take  a  subject  such 
as  that  of  Madame  Bovary  and  her  wretched  amours, 
and  to  treat  it  so  that  the  wretchedness,  the 
sordidness,  is  transmuted  into  beauty,  to  do  this  is 
to  achieve  a  feat  that  places  the  achiever  thereof 
amongst  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Quite  recently 
Mr.  Heinemann  has  published,  in  a  translation, 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris",  a  story  which  most  of  us 
know.  A  little  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
translation  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Victor  Hugo 
was  celebrated  in  Paris,  and  flags  were  hung  out,  and 
lanterns,  and  there  was  a  great  to-do.  In  about 
twenty-one  years  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Gustave 
Flaubert  will  arrive.  Will,  we  wonder,  the  flags 
and  lanterns  be  hung  out  then — will  Rouen  rejoice 
to  hear  (probably  for  the  first  time)  that  Gustave 
achieved  his  finest  works  near  to  the  town  of  the 
Rouennais  ?  We  suppose  not.  Rouen  has  no  especial 
affection  for  Flaubert ;  and  France,  speaking  gene- 
rally, thinks  little  more  of  him  than  does  Rouen, 
France  has  its  popular  authors  even  as  England  has  ; 
and  just  as  Goldsmith,  Jane  Austen  and  Shakespeare 
are  hidden  in  the  vast  shadow  cast  by  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Burgin,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  le 
Gallienne,  and  other  celebrated  "literary  men",  so  is 
Flaubert  lost  behind  the  clouds  of  glory  trailed  by  those 
industrious  persons  Georges  Ohnet,  Eugene  Sue  &  Co. 
There  will  be  no  celebration  twenty-one  years  hence. 
At  least,  so  we  think.  Possibly  a  hundred  gentlemen 
may  assemble  in  a  caf6  and  drink  the  health  of  the 
greatest  novelist  France  has  known — and  we  say  this 
remembering  Balzac,  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Dumas, 
not  to  mention  George  Sand  ;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  beyond  this  kind  of  local  explosion  the  name  and 
fame  of  Flaubert  will  rest  as  quietly  in  France  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Still,  no  one  knows  ;  no  one  can 
prophesy  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  even  a  mag- 
nificent artist  may  come  to  be  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen. 

That  is  what  Flaubert  was  :  a  magnificent  artist  ; 
before  everything  he  was  a  consummate  craftsman. 
He  devoted  his  life — so  far  as  we  know  it — to  perfecting 
his  craft ;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  craft,  he 
thought  it  was  the  only  craft  worth  following  in 
this  life ;  and  he  addressed  himself  to  it  with  all 
the  energy  that  Balzac  gave  to  Az'^  task.  Balzac  wrought 
as  arduously,  as  furiously — if  we  may  say  so — in  his 
particular  line  as  did  Flaubert  in  his  ;  but  the  purpose, 
the  intention,  of  the  two  men  differed  widely.  Balzac 
sought  after  style  :  he  sought  after  a  style  that  would 
serve  as  a  perfect  medium  of  expression  of  himself,  of 
the  things  he  had  seen,  the  things  he  had  heard,  the 
life  he  had  lived ;  Flaubert  sought  after  style  : 
he  sought  after  a  style  that  would  change  into  beautiful 
form  and  colour  the  things  he  had  seen,  had  heard,  had 
lived.  With  Balzac  the  things  seen,  heard,  lived  and 
felt  were  the  end  ;  with  Flaubert  the  ultimate  form 
was  all  in  all.  With  Balzac  the  faithful  representation 
of  things  was  all  in  all  ;  with  Flaubert  it  was  all  in 
all  that  the  thing  seen,  heard,  lived  and  felt  should  be 
made  beautiful.  Balzac  used  to  write  out  his  stuff, 
spend  laborious  days  and  nights  on  it,  receive  his  proof- 
sheets  from  the  printers  and  devote  agonised  hours  to 
shaping  the  thing  into  what  he  thought  it  should  be. 
In  the  end  he  succeeded  in  making  that  thing  live.  He 
wrote  many,  many  volumes  and  scarcely  ever  failed. 
Flaubert  toiled  no  less  patiently  ;  he,  also,  succeeded 
in  making  the  thing  live  in  every  case  ;  but  what  a 
tiny  output  is  his  compared  with  Balzac's  !  Think  of 
the  "  Com^die  Humaine",  and  then  think  of  Flaubert's 
poor  half  a  dozen  novels  !  Yet  in  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  the  intelligent  reader  Flaubert  remains  the 
supreme  novelist.  In  the  introduction  to  the  book 
before  us  now — an  introduction  so  full  of  ideas,  of 


suggestive  hints,  of  sympathy,  as  to  make  us  for- 
give him  for  writing  any  introduction  whatever 
— Mr.  Henry  James  calls  Flaubert  the  novelist's 
novelist.  Although  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  novels  ourselves  we  can  quite  easily  see  the 
matter  from  Mr.  James'  point  of  view.  Flaubert  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study  with  his  theme,  and  whether  he 
liked  it  or  disliked  it  he  worked  at  it  until  he  made  it 
live,  and  live  in  a  perfect  form.  In  the  case  of  Balzac 
beauty  was  a  secondary  matter  ;  in  the  case  of  Flaubert ' 
perfection  of  shape,  unfailing  lucidity  and  charm  of 
utterance,  came  first  and  as  to  what  followed  beseemed 
never  to  care. 

Without  any  intention  of  making  comparisons  which 
are  odious,  we  may  pursue  this  one  a  little  further. 
Balzac,  loving  his  subjects,  and  caring  for  the  means 
of  expression  simply  as  a  means  of  expression,  arrived 
at  a  beauty  of  a  sort,  arrived  at  a  beauty  that  arrests 
us,  that  prevents  us  laying  down  any  book  of  his  until 
we  have  finished  with  it.  Flaubert,  thinking  of  the 
mode  of  expression  as  everything,  caring  nothing  for 
his  subjects,  generally  hating  them,  managed  to 
arrive  at  the  same  result.  No  one,  we  venture  to 
say,  ever  took  up  "  Madame  Bovary  "  and  laid  it 
aside  without  finishing  it  —  which  is  more  than 
we  could  say  of  the  stories  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Balzac  wanted  to  be  faithful  to  life,  and  he  was 
faithful  to  life  ;  but  as  life  (happily)  happens  to  be 
beautiful,  and  as  Balzac  (also  happily)  happened  to  see 
this  beautful  life  through  a  marvellous  temperament, 
the  result  is  beautiful.  Flaubert,  through  his  deter- 
mination to  make  his  work  beautiful,  arrived  at  making 
his  work  live,  making  it  true  to  beautiful  life.  No  more 
curious  feat  has  been  done  since  literature  came  into 
being  than  that  of  creating  "  Madame  Bovary  ".  He 
took  this  sordid  story,  a  story  enacted  and  told  every  day 
in  Rouen  or  any  other  small  French  town,  and  turned  it 
into  a  thing  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
literature.  One  cannot  compare  it  with  anything  of 
Balzac  or  Gautler  any  more  than  one  can  compare  it 
with  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  a  statue  of  Rodin.  The 
thing  is  done  by  a  method  that  seems  adapted  to  that 
subject  alone  and  to  no  other  :  when  one  looks  into  the 
work  one  begins  to  think  the  technique  must  have  been 
specially  invented  to  suit  the  subject.  That  Flaubert 
had  fancy  enough,  and  might  easily  have  out-Hugoed 
Hugo,  "  Salammbo "  shows  unmistakably.  That 
magnificent  piece  of  spectacular  work  beats  everything 
of  its  class.  But  in  "Madame  Bovary"  he  did  not 
draw  on  his  fancy  :  there  is  no  ornamentation  :  he 
seems  to  have  scraped  away  everything  extraneous 
until  he  arrived  at  the  very  fibre  of  life  itself.  Yet,  we 
say,  he  contrived  to  make  it  entrancingly  beautiful. 
He  also  made  it  humorous.  The  apothecary  — 
what  an  astounding  character  he  is  !  Not  Mr. 
Micawber  is  funnier.  "Truly",  said  the  apothecary, 
"severe  measures  ought  to  be  taken  against  drunken- 
ness !  I  would  have  inscribed,  every  week,  at  the 
door  of  the  Town  Hall,  on  a  board  ad  hoc,  the  names 
of  all  those  who,  during  the  week,  should  have  intoxi- 
cated themselves  with  alcohols.  Besides,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  statistics,  one  would  thus  possess,  as  it  were, 
patent  annals  which  at  need  could  be.  .  .  ."  Here  is 
all  the  fun  of  Dickens,  but  it  is  done  with  inimitable 
gravity.  Indeed,  towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  fun 
rather  lapses  into  bitterness.  And  in  this  bitterness  we 
see  the  recluse.  Balzac  worked  at  his  business  as  few 
men  have  worked  ;  but  Balzac  was  healthy  and  but 
for  the,  as  we  may  say,  accidental  disease  that 
cut  him  down  prematurely  he  might  have  lived  to  be  a 
venerable  member  of  the  Academy.  He  died  at  the 
moment  he  proposed  to  marry.  Flaubert,  after  his 
early  wild  episode,  did  not  think  of  marrying.  Occa- 
sionally he  ran  up  to  Paris  to  see  a  few  friends  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  cell  at  Croisset. 
Living  alone  with  the  creations  of  his  imagination  he 
seemed  actually  to  grow  annoyed  with  their  failings. 
The  wrath  aroused  in  his  struggles  to  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say  he  vented  on  his  characters.  Even  the 
poor  apothecary  is  roughly  handled  at  times,  and  he 
receives  a  parting  kick  of  the  most  vicious  kind. 
When  Madame  Bovary  gets  into  serious  difficulties, 
and  plays  the  fool,  the  swindler,  if  nothing  is  set 
down  in  malice  at  any  rate  nothing  is  extenuated. 
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The  doctor  is  done  harshly,  cruelly.  The  class  got 
on  Flaubert's  nerves  and  he  punished  them  for  it. 
One  cannot  be  a  "monk  of  literature"  for  nothing;  and 
it  cost  Flaubert  dear.  Superb  though  his  output  was,  it 
was  small ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  had  he  lived  in  a  busier 
world,  seen  more  people,  had  more  friends,  he  might 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  work  on  the  same 
high  level.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
suffered  from  a  painful  nervous  disease  that  rendered 
him  physiologically  unfit  for  happiness.  Probably  he 
was  only  happy,  approximately  happy,  when  shut  up 
by  himself  and  with  his  imaginary  characters  ;  probably 
he  belonged  to  that  order  of  people  who  are  only  happy 
when  they  are  miserable.  Like  every  hypochondriac  he 
came  to  think  something  terrible  ;  and  the  something 
in  his  case  was  the  task  of  writing.  The  diffi- 
culty of  writing  any  language  magnificently  cannot 
be  over-estimated  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Flaubert 
we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  he  might  have 
found  it  comparatively  easy  but  for  this  hypo- 
chondria. Yet,  admitted  his  disease,  he  lived  and 
worked  out  his  life  wonderfully.  He  did  his  life-work 
strenuously.  Not  only  is  Madame  Bovary  a  living 
woman,  not  only  do  her  stupid  husband  and  her  father 
and  her  lovers  live  ;  but  the  villages  in  which  they  lived 
stand  for  us  to-day  :  the  river,  the  trees,  the  fields, 
the  long  village  streets,  shoot  before  one's  eyes  as 
vividly  as  might  the  real  things.  And  so,  in  the  end, 
Flaubert  is  justified:  he  succeeded  in  doing  the  thing 
he  wanted  to  do,  and  by  the  means  he  chose  to  do  it 
with,  the  phrase,  the  perfect  phrase,  clear,  musical, 
tense,  flexible  ;  at  times  picturesque — a  phrase  wrought 
with  such  consummate  art  that  one  would  swear  there 
was  no  art  at  all. 


BOLINGBROKE  IN  SOCIETY  AND  POLITICS. 

"Bolingbroke  and  his  Times."  Vol.  II.  The  Sequel. 
By  W.  Sichel.  London  :  Nisbet.  1902.  125-.  6rt'. 
net. 

MR.  SICHEL'S  second  volume  on  Bolingbroke 
and  his  times  is  much  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  character  of  the  first  which  appeared 
a  short  time  ago.  It  is  laborious,  conscientious,  and 
written  with  considerable  vigour.  The  character  sketches, 
though  they  sometimes  unduly  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  are  clever.  We  do  not  know  for  instance  of 
any  description  of  the  Old  Pretender  better  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Sichel.  "  His  religion  had  degenerated 
into  craven  suspicion.  .  .  .  He  could  be  physically 
brave,  but  he  was  a  moral  coward,  but  both  his  bravery 
and  his  cowardice  were  invariably  inopportune.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  his  irresolution  his  uncle's  .  .  .  might 
have  passed  for  decision.  Compared  with  his  obstinacy 
his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  .  .  .  might  have 
seemed  strength  of  will.  .  .  .  When  he  chanced  to 
yield  to  persuasion  and  to  do  the  wise  thing,  he  always 
contrived  to  put  it  off  till  the  wrong  moment.  When 
he  was  equipped  he  was  unready,  and  he  was  prompt 
when  he  was  unprepared.  ...  He  sauntered  when  his 
path  was  beset  with  danger  and  hurried  mysteriously 
when  it  was  plain  and  clear.  .  .  .  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  intriguing,  and  never  more 
wretched  than  when  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  But  in 
justice  it  should  be  remembered  .  .  .  that  ...  to  his 
conscience — whatever  the  temper  of  his  religion — he 
was  true  in  accordance  with  his  lights.  ...  He  would 
neither  feign  Protestantism  to  succeed  his  sister  nor 
promise  it  security  to  defeat  her  successor." 

Nor  is  Mr.  Sichel  wanting  in  a  gift  of  description  of 
the  lighter  side  of  his  subject.  Of  the  social  life  of  his 
most  versatile  hero,  of  his  life  at  Marcilly,  at  La 
Source,  at  Chantelou  and  at  Dawley  with  his  horses 
and  his  hounds,  his  garden  and  his  farms,  we  have  very 
pleasing  sketches — the  more  interesting  because  they 
represent  Bolingbroke  at  his  best,  while  the  fancy 
picture  drawn  in  Chapter  IV.  of  his  sitting  as  host  at 
his  English  country  house  surrounded  by  the  wits  and 
the  disappointed  statesmen  of  his  day,  if  somewhat 
ambitious,  is  amusing  and  eminently  readable.  "An 
open  porch  with  coaches  rumbling  up  the  drive  ;  a 
hospitable  hall,  frescoed  in  grisaille  with  implements 
of  the  chase  and  field  ;  a  long,  panelled  dining-room, 


whose  table  is  topped  by  simple  but  ample  fare.  The 
guests  are  few  but  famous.  Yon  handsome,  portly 
presence  is  Windham.  That  plump,  shrewd,  laughing 
face  is  Bathurst's  ;  that  mummied  Quixote  is  Peter- 
borough, his  rival  at  Marble  Hill ;  and  next  to  him  sits 
Johnnie  Gay — Gay,  comedian-faced  and  frolicsome ; 
Gay,  the  jaunty  scribe,  who  improvises  Henrietta 
Howard's  bravuras  to  fan  and  rally  her  ancient  spark's 
bravadoes,  but  who,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  betray 
the  friend  of  his  protectress  now.  That  puffed  and 
puffing  form  is  Pulteney's.    The  Court 

' .  .  .  will  smoke  some  deep  designs 
When  Bolingbroke  with  Pulteney  dines '. 

That  twinkling  glance  is  Arbuthnot's.  That  swarthy 
dare-devil  is  Will  Chetwynd,  Essex'  future  companion 
at  Turin.  That  placid  precisian  is  Lord  Essex,  who 
was  so  devoted  to  Lady  Bolingbroke  that  he  called  her 
'  mother  ',  and  whose  Cassiobury  was  to  be  so  often  at 
the  disposal  of  Bolingbroke,  and  of  his  party's  Egeria, 
Kitty  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  as  young  in  her  mind 
and  figure  as  old  in  her  costume  and  habits.  The 
pallid,  haggard,  countenance,  whose  upturned  eyes 
glimmer  like  pools  in  some  fantastic  cavern,  the  deli- 
cate hands,  the  swaddled  figure,  half  deformed,  is 
Pope's.  That  spare,  lean,  wriggling,  critic-shape  is 
Arouet  le  Jeune."  The  cloth  Is  cleared  ;  the  claret 
broached  ;  the  mahogany  glows  and  with  the  mahogany 
the  converse.  "The  host  behind  the  candlesticks  in- 
vokes a  toast  '  To  Liberty  and  Friendship — to  friends 
and  freedom  absent.'  Who  drinks  with  more  effusion 
than  Voltaire  ?  .  .  .  To-morrow  sees  him  in  the 
minister's  closet  with  whispered  tales  of  patriot  plans 
o'erheard,  retailed  .  .  .  Mirth  begins  to  warm,  Wit  to 
scathe,  and  History  to  live  again.  Athens  and  Rome 
prefigure  France  and  England.  A  fig  for  faction  !  Let 
the  silly  world  spin  round.  England  will  be  herself 
one  day." 

Of  the  political  life  of  Bolingbroke  after  his  fall,  of 
his  relations  with  the  Pretender,  his  return  to  England 
and  his  organisation  of  a  party  of  opposition  to 
Walpole  both  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Sichef, 
in  spite  of  his  somewhat  pretentious  introduction,  has 
not  much  that  is  new  to  say.  Nevertheless  the  story 
is  well  told  and  is  embellished  with  much  fresh 
evidence. 

And  yet  with  all  its  merits,  and  they  are  many,  as  a 
critical  study  of  Bolingbroke  the  second  volume  in  our 
opinion  stands  no  higher  than  the  former.  Mr.  Sichel 
complains  that  his  hero  has  been  unfairly  treated  by 
his  Whig  contemporaries  and  by  Whig  historians,  and 
thinks  that  the  balance  may  be  redressed  by  smothering 
his  political  opponents  with  unmeasured  abuse.  It  is 
however  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  Mr.  Sichel 
reserves  the  chief  vials  of  his  wrath.  If  Bolingbroke 
has  been  accused  of  treachery  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 
by  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  Walpole, 
according  to  Mr.  Sichel,  completely  belied  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  because,  in  the  midst  of 
Jacobite  conspiracies  he  twice  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  repealed  the  Triennial  Act,  and  amended 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  For  Bolingbroke's  venomous 
attacks  on  Walpole  in  the  "  Craftsman  "  and  in  other 
writings,  for  instance  in  the  "Vision  of  Camelick", 
Mr.  Sichel  has  nothing  but  approbation,  but  when 
Walpole  retaliates  he  is  accused  of  using  Billingsgate. 

It  is  however  in  his  attempted  defence  of  "The 
Patriot  King"  that  Mr.  Sichel  reaches  the  height  of 
absurdity.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  that  the  famous 
treatise  was  nothing  but  a  party  pamphlet,  cleverly 
designed  to  unite  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
Walpole  and  if  possible  to  bring  back  the  Tories  to 
power,  he  boldly  asserts  that  it  foreshadowed  the 
future  evolution  of  our  constitution,  that  Queen 
Victoria  "  long  and  largely  realised  it  ",  and  holds  out 
the  cheerful  prospect  that  its  theories  are  to  be  further 
illustrated  by  our  present  King  ! 

Bolingbroke  will  never  be  thoroughly  understood,  If  it 
is  not  realised  that  he  was  above  all  things  a  party 
man,  and  that  beneath  his  personal  ambitions  lay  a 
devotion  to  the  Tory  interest.  To  secure  the  victory 
of  the  Tories  during  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne 
he  had  attempted  consolidation  and  had  rejected  the 
views   of  Harley,  who  advocated   coalitions.    By  a 
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policy  of  exclusion  based  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  High 
Church  party  and  Tory  squires,  and  if  need  be  the 
Stuart  House  restored.  Foiled  in  this  endeavour  by 
the  premature  death  of  the  Queen,  he  had  rashly  tried 
to  gain  his  end  by  adopting  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
in  1715.  A  short  experience  however  of  the  Pretender's 
Court  had  convinced  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
cause,  and  with  personal  dignity  outraged  by  his  treat- 
ment he  abandoned  the  Stuart  for  ever.  Hence- 
forward he  devoted  his  energies  to  reconcile  the  Tories 
to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and  if  possible  to  restore 
them  once  more  to  power.  Consummate  master  of 
political  strategy  as  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  his  first 
aim  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  eulogy  of  this  part  of  his 
work  is  not  misplaced  :  "  He  eradicated  from  Toryism 
all  those  absurd  and  odious  doctrines  which  Toryism 
had  adventitiously  adopted,  .  .  .  discarded  jure  divino, 
demolished  passive  obedience,  threw  to  the  winds  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  placed  the  abdication 
of  James  and  the  accession  of  George  on  their  right 
bases." 

To  effect  the  second  of  his  aims  was  not  however  so 
easy.  The  Whigs  had  such  a  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  such  control  of  the  constituencies  by  good 
means  and  foul,  that  if  the  party  system  was  to  con- 
tinue the  long  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was  assured. 
Party  therefore  must  be  destroyed.  A  Cave  of  Adullam 
was  formed  whither  all  those  who  had  quarrelled  with 
Walpole  were  enticed,  and  out  of  them  was  organised 
an  opposition  consisting  of  Tory  Jacobites,  Hanoverian 
Tories  and  discontented  Whigs ;  men  whose  only 
principle  of  union  was  to  be  found  in  their  common 
hatred  to  Walpole.  Their  cause  was  championed  by  the 
"Craftsman",  the  authorised  organ  of  the  party,  and 
then  to  complete  the  work  the  party  system  was  to 
be  discredited  in  the  "Dissertation  on  the  State  of 
Parties"  and  in  "The  Patriot  King".  Bolingbroke, 
who  as  minister  had  attempted  to  establish  the  exclusive 
domination  of  the  Tories,  in  "  The  Patriot  King " 
denounces  the  party  system,  and  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  a  national  coalition  under  a  Patriot  King 
who  should  rule  for  the  commonweal  and  "  change 
the  spirit  of  party  into  a  diffusive  spirit  of  public 
benevolence  ". 

Of  the  cleverness  of  the  treatise  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  the  day  the 
writer  had  an  easy  task.  Parliament  it  is  true  did  not 
represent  the  constituencies  adequately  nor  did  the 
constituencies  represent  the  people.  The  influence  of 
the  great  Whig  landlords  and  the  rich  merchants  and 
the  corruption  they  exercised  were  such  that  Parliament 
was  little  more  than  the  creature  of  an  oligarchy  mainly 
composed  of  Whigs.  There  was  therefore  a  specious 
appeal  to  popular  democracy  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
party  system  and  in  his  appeal  to  a  Patriot  King,  who 
should  depend  on  the  public  approbation  of  his  subjects 
and  who  would  have  no  need  to  be  corrupt.  The  Whig 
phalanx  was  however  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  and 
Bolingbroke  did  not  even  live  to  see  the  fall  of  his 
great  enemy  Walpole.  Nevertheless  his  work  was  not 
without  results.  Whether  Mr.  Sichel  is  correct  in 
attributing  his  so-called  Broad-bottomed  ministry, 
which  succeeded,  to  the  influence  of  his  teaching  may 
be  doubted,  but  the  opposition  he  had  o''g;anJsed  con- 
tributed to  Walpole's  fall,  while  his  treatise  gave  to 
the  Tories  a  new  political  creed. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  George  H.  the  Tories 
posed  as  the  party  of  reform.  They  denounced  the 
standing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  They  pro- 
claimed the  value  of  short  Parliaments,  wished  to  ex- 
clude all  pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  National  Debt  as  an  engine  of  corrup- 
tion. These  cries  were  however  as  unreal  as  the  whole 
argument  of  the  treatise  which  gave  them  birth,  and  when 
with  the  accession  of  George  HI.  the  Tories  saw  some 
prospect  of  a  return  to  power  they  speedily  dropped  the 
question  of  reform.  One  article  of  their  creed,  that  of 
the  "  Patriot  King  remained  and  George  HI.  with  the 
teaching  of  his  mother  and  of  Lord  Bute  in  his  mind 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  domination  of  the  Whigs. 
The  corruption  and  the  influence  which  the  Whigs 
had  used  to  secure  their  power  were  now  turned  against 
them  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  personal 


rule  of  the  sovereign.  George  indeed  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Whigs 
but  fortunately  the  party  system,  which  had  grown  up 
under  their  control,  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken.  The  Whigs,  sobered  by  opposition,  reformed 
their  ways  under  the  teaching  of  Burke.  In  his  "  Causes 
of  the  Present  Discontent",  the  abuses  which  still 
threatened  Parliamentary  government  were  again  un- 
masked in  language  which  reminds  one  of  "  The  Patriot 
King",  but  the  true  path  of  reform  was  shown  to  be, 
not  in  the  destruction  of  the  party  system,  or  in  the 
wild  absurdities  of  a  "  Patriot  King  ",  but  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  that  very  party  system  whicla  Bolingbroke  had 
decried. 

Mr.  Sichel  makes  much  of  the  debt  that  Burke  owes 
to  Bolingbroke,  and  though  he  magnanimously  acquits 
him  of  "deliberate  plagiarism",  convicts  him  of  un- 
conscious assimilation.  It  may  be  that  the  splendid 
though  somewhat  diff"use  language  of  Bolingbroke 
may  have  had  its  influence  in  forming  the  style  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  writers,  and  Burke  may  have 
borrowed  some  of  his  general  ideas  from  his  versatile 
and  nimble-minded  predecessor,  but  an  impartial  critic 
would  also  have  noted  the  wide  diff'erence  in  the 
methods  of  reform  they  advocate  and  in  the  whole 
mental  attitude  of  the  two  men.  For  the  rest  we  learn 
with  some  astonishment  that  nearly  every  thinker  and 
every  politician  of  note  in  the  later  eighteenth  century 
was  influenced  by  Bolingbroke.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
impatient  retort  of  Mark  Twain's  "  Innocent  Abroad" 
when  his  cicerone  pressed  the  claims  of  Michel  Angelo  : 
"Say",  said  he,  "that  the  Almighty  made  the  world 
after  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo".  Mr.  Sichel  has 
in  fact  fallen  a  victim  to  the  common  temptation  of 
all  biographers,  and  by  his  partiality  for  his  hero,  and 
his  absence  of  balanced  judgment,  has  marred  a  book 
which  might  have  proved  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  times. 


PERILS   OF  INDUSTRY. 

"Dangerous   Trades."     Edited   by  Thomas  Oliver. 
London  :  Murray.    1902.  2^s, 

THERE  is  something  startling  in  the  first  sight  of 
this  book  ;  at  least  we  should  think  this  must  be 
the  effect  on  the  nerves  of  a  person  who  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  dark  side  of  our  industrial 
life.  It  is  a  book  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  essays  by  experts  in  the  diseases 
which  are  produced  by  various  kinds  of  manufacturing 
processes,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  other 
occupations  which  are  equally  deleterious  to  health, 
though  at  first  sight  they  may  seem  to  be  carried  on 
under  healthier  conditions.  The  question  of  the  eflTects 
of  occupation  on  the  health  of  the  people  engaged  in 
them  and  hence  on  the  stamina  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  are  carried  on  is  a  very  modern  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  really  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  great 
growth  of  manufactures  threatened  to  undermine  the 
physical  health  of  nations  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
earlier  political  societies  had  had  comparatively  little 
experience.  Perhaps  a  century  ago  it  began  tentatively 
in  England.  We  became  the  first  of  the  modern  manu- 
facturing nations ;  with  the  spread  of  the  factory  system 
it  became  evident  that  we  had  introduced  a  new  peril  of 
an  exceedingly  serious  character,  and  the  most  startling 
illustration  of  the  truth  expressed  in  the  verse  "  III  fares 
the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  Where  wealth  accumu- 
lates, and  men  decay  ".  The  decay  was  beginning  with 
the  children,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  it 
if  the  whole  land  were  not  to  be  covered  with  a  race  of 
puny,  sickly,  deformed  dwarfs  stunted  alike  in  body  and 
mind.  Emigration  from  the  agricultural  districts  was 
denuding  the  only  parts  of  England  where  the  process 
of  decay  was  not  going  on.  It  began  in  consequence  of 
the  change  from  domestic  industries  to  the  industries  of 
the  factories  ;  and  it  became  evident  that  if  people  must 
inevitably  drift  into  the  towns,  it  was  equally  inevitable 
that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  devoured  and 
destroyed  by  the  monster  that  was  constantly  demanding 
fresh  victims. 

People  who  were  alive  to  the  effect  of  these  conditions 
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on  the  morality  and  capacity  of  the  workpeople  as 
citizens  in  civil  life  also  looked  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  men  of  the  nation  as  soldiers,  and 
they  saw  the  danger  which  men  immersed  in  building 
up  the  commercial  glories  of  England  as  a  nation,  and 
their  own  fortunes  at  the  same  time,  ignored.  Manu- 
factures had  grown  up  with  no  control  by  the  State 
as  regards  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  they  were 
carried  on,  none  as  regards  the  moral  conditions  in 
which  education  of  the  workpeople  forms  so  large  a 
part — very  little  or  none  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
general  health  of  the  towns  where  they  flourished,  or  the 
ugliness  they  were  producing.  To  the  general  insanitary 
and  disease-producing  eflfects  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  had  to  be  added  the  actual  violent  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  limb  by  the  increasing  use  of  machinery. 
With  the  growth  of  the  large  industries  there  went 
on  side  by  side  the  growth  of  countless  subsidiary 
small  industries  poisonous,  filthy,  dusty,  irritant  to 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  giving  rise  to  special 
diseases  unknown  to  the  doctors  of  the  pre-manu- 
facturing  era.  They  were  often  carried  on  in  private 
houses  or  in  small  places  where,  even  if  the  need  for 
regulation  was  felt,  it  was  more  difficult  than  in  the 
factories  where  larger  aggregates  of  people  were 
employed  and  which  had  a  more  public  character.  The 
diseases  of  women  and  children  assumed  a  more 
formidable  aspect  under  the  new  conditions,  and  it  was 
a  feature  of  the  factory  system  that  it  tended  more  and 
more  to  make  use  of  women  and  children  as  improved 
machinery  was  invented  and  employed.  It  was  in 
respect  to  them  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
first  aroused  since  through  them  disease  and  arrested 
development  would  tell  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions. Almost  literally  statesmen  learned  wisdom 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  ;  and  the 
State  learned  to  recognise  its  duty  to  its  men  by 
first  learning  its  duties  towards  children  and  women. 
Philanthropy,  in  other  words  human  justice,  in  the 
case  of  women  and  children  first  broke  down  the 
commercial  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  employers 
and  their  adult  workmen. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  all  that  they  imply,  began  with  the  protection 
of  the  children  whom  we  have  begun  now  to  call  State 
children.  Little  enough  had  these  to  thank  the  State 
for  their  nourishment  and  breeding  in  those  days  ;  but  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  State  was  able  to  protect  them  in 
some  measure  before  it  could  venture  to  protect  the 
children  who  were  in  the  guardianship  of  their  own 
natural  protectors.  But  when  once  the  State  had 
become  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  duties,  and  did  not 
resent  any  suggestion  that  it  should  exercise  its  corre- 
sponding rights,  then  the  reform  of  the  poor  laws  and 
the  reform  and  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  industry 
went  on  together,  and  they  continue  to  be  associated 
because  they  are  interdependent  and  react  mutually  one 
on  the  other.  Take  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
for  example  and  what  is  it  but  an  improved  form 
of  the  poor-law  system  which  prevents  pauperism  in- 
stead of  allowing  unrestricted  commercial  competition 
to  make  paupers  who  have  to  be  supported  by 
the  rates  ?  And  so  of  all  the  restrictions  set  up 
by  the  Factory  Acts  :  the  regulations  of  all  kinds  of 
dangerous  trades  what  are  they  but  preventive 
measures  against  the  creation  of  paupers  which  the 
community  would  have  to  maintain  ?  For  over  half  a 
century  the  improvement  in  the  moral  and  physical 
conditions  under  which  labour  is  carried  on  and  whereby 
deterioration  has  to  a  large  extent  been  checked,  is 
the  history  of  State  action  applied  against  the  con- 
stant resistance  of  those  who  cried  out  about  trade 
being  in  danger. 

It  is  only  by  reading  a  book  like  the  one  before 
us  that  it  is  possible  to  realise  how  much  has  been 
done  or,  and  this  is  the  moral  of  all  the  essays  in 
the  volume,  how  much  remains  to  be  done  through 
the  action  of  the  State.  We  are  rather  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  legislation  has  got  on  to  traditional 
lines.  There  are  many  departments  of  our  trade  life 
which  these  medical  disquisitions  on  the  diseases  of 
occupation  prove  to  require  watching  and  regulating  just 
as  much  as  the  processes  carried  on  in  factories  legally 
known  as  such  ;  yet  the  State  is  somewhat  afraid  of  deal- 


ing with  them  because  the  cry  is  raised  of  interferenct 
with  the  liberty  of  people  to  employ  or  to  be  employee 
on  whatever  terms  they  choose.  England  is  in  fac 
lagging  behind  in  the  work  of  taking  care  for  tht 
health  of  the  nation  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison, but  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  expert  writers  whc 
consider  the  subject  in  these  essays.  For  example,  in 
several  countries  the  restrictions  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  after  childbirth,  in  the  trades 
which  are  under  State  regulation,  are  stricter 
than  they  are  in  England.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  dangerous 
processes  connected  with  earthenware  manufacture,  and 
other  manufactures  where  lead  and  other  poisonous 
compounds  have  to  be  used.  The  writers  of  this 
extremely  valuable  book  are  earnest  in  their  insistence 
on  the  further  need  for  legislation  and  control  in 
hitherto  neglected  fields  of  industry.  There  are  the 
questions  of  shop  hours  for  example,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  shops  and  other  distributing  agencies, 
which  call  for  prompt  action  ;  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  factory  laws  will  have  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  subject  of  home  industries.  We 
have  not  entered  into  details  of  the  medical  descriptions 
of  the  curious  and  terrible  diseases  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  employments  by  which  such  vast  numbers 
of  people  must  earn  their  living.  Such  a  complete 
survey  has  not  been  made  before,  and  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  have  all  that  Is  known  on  occupation  diseases 
collected  into  one  treatise.  Doctors,  factory  Inspectors, 
lawyers,  legislators,  employers  and  workmen,  philan- 
thropists and  the  student  of  sociolog}'',  or  the  merely 
curious  In  the  phenomena  of  society,  will  find  in  this 
treatise  a  work  which  In  all  that  relates  to  the  historic 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  industrial  occupations  as 
aff^ectlng  health  will  necessarily  be  the  standard  book  of 
reference. 


THE  MAKING  OF  GERMANY. 

"  A  Short  History  of  Germany."    By  E.  F.  Henderson. 

Two  vols.    New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Company. 

London  :  Macmlllan.    1902.    175-.  net. 
"The  German  Empire  of  To-day."     By  "Veritas". 

London  :  Longmans.    1902.  6s. 

EMPIRE-MAKING  is  a  fascinating  occupation, 
needing  as  it  does  not  only  strength  and  deter- 
mination but  also  political  imagination  of  the  highest 
order.  The  German  Empire  is  still  in  the  making. 
Politically  the  most  modern  nation  in  Europe  she  is  to- 
day, in  the  mind  of  some  at  least  of  her  rulers,  almost 
as  far  from  the  completion  of  her  destiny  as  when  first 
reorganised  and  reunited  after  the  great  "  reckoning 
with  France  ".  It  is  only  of  late  that  this  has  come  to 
be  realised,  and  even  now  only  by  a  few.  To  unite  a 
number  of  mutually  antagonistic  States  soaked  in  the 
traditions  of  independence  into  a  single  nation  may  well 
have  seemed  a  sufficient  task  for  the  last  generation  of 
German  statesmen.  To-day  the  political  horizon  is 
extended  far  beyond  the  frontiers  even  of  modern 
Germany,  and  it  is  as  a  "  World  Power "  with  a 
"World-policy"  that  the  most  far-seeing  of  her  public 
men  seek  to  direct  her  course. 

Mr.  Henderson's  volumes  trace  the  story  of  what  is 
loosely  called  Germany,  with  all  its  "Sturm  und 
Drang  ",  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  war  of 
1871,  while  "  Veritas  "  gives  us  in  outline  a  picture  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day.  Both  are  welcome  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Henderson  writes  as  an  Attierlcan  with  a 
keen  eye  for  striking  incidents  and  dramatic,  even  melo- 
dramatic, situations.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Creighton  rather  than  to  that  of  Freeman  or  Stubbs. 
Whatever  else  his  volumes  may  lack  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  specialist  at  the  university  or  the  enthusiast 
for  constitutional  conundrums  (for  the  pruning-knife 
has  been  used  unsparingly)  they  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
and  to  make  the  history  of  Germany  eminently  readable 
in  a  work  of  this  compass  is  no  small  success.  The 
unspeakably  dull  Lewis,  the  most  unattractive  work  of 
its  kind  but  hitherto  the  only  available  text-book,  can  at 
last  be  permanently  banished.  Mr.  Henderson  is  frankly 
more  interested  in  individuals  and  personalities  than  in 
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institutions,  he  cares  less  for  Diets  and  Concordats,  for 
leagues  and  administrations  than  for  the  emperors  and 
princelings,  the  soldiers  and  humanists  with  whom  he 
deals.  But  the  task  he  has  set  himself  needs  great 
selective  powers  and  these  the  author  possesses  in  no 
usual  degree.  We  only  wish  he  had  been  cosmopolitan 
enough  to  spare  us  such  irritating  Americanisms  as 
"  gayeties  "  and  reenforcements  ". 

Nowhere  so  strongly  as  in  German  history  do  we  feel 
how  inevitable  was  the  course  of  events  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  final  Unification.  A  vast  number  of  small, 
jealous,  quarrelsome  States  with  hostile  ambitions  and 
aspirations  continually  jostled  against  one  another  in 
unpleasant  proximity.  Broken  heads  and  broken  trea- 
ties were  the  rule,  and  the  welter  might  have  continued 
indefinitely  but  for  the  march  of  events  outside.  It  was 
the  pressure  from  without  not  spontaneous  cohesion 
within  that  brought  them  together.  There  was  a  time 
when  Austria  might  have  finally  bound  them  to  herself 
as  the  great  mid-European  Power  but  the  opportunity 
passed,  never  to  recur.  Meanwhile  France  loomed  ever 
larger  on  the  west  and  the  military  genius  of  Prussia 
unloved  indeed  but  respected,  forced  its  principle  of 
"  unity  at  any  price  "  upon  the  less  ably  administered 
States.  Mr.  Henderson  describes  briefly  but  vigorously 
how  after  centuries  of  political  scrummaging  order  took 
the  place  of  chaos  and  the  German  Empire  of  modern 
Europe  came  into  the  world. 

"  Veritas"  seeks  rather  to  show  us  modern  Germany  as 
she  appears  to  the  outside  world  and  hints  not  obscurely 
at  the  use  to  which  this  late-found  unity  will  be  put. 
He  sketches  in  rough  outline  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  German  Empire  of  to-day,  especially  in  its 
political  and  economic  aspects,  and  in  so  doing  lays 
stress  on  the  directions  in  which  he  believes  German 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion  will  make  them- 
selves felt  throughout  the  world.  If  the  development 
of  a  modern  nation  were  but  a  matter  of  material 
prosperity,  of  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  population 
statistics,  shipbuilding,  manufacturing  and  financial 
enterprise,  modern  Germany  might  indeed  considering 
her  youth  be  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  on  these 
subjects  that  the  author  insists  most  strongly.  He 
paints  them  in  brilliant  colours  and  indeed  the  results 
are  so  striking  that  his  sympathy  with  the  system 
which  produces  them  is  intelligible  enough.  But  he 
writes  frankly  as  an  admirer  of  Germany,  and  is  often 
more  appreciative  than  critical.  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  genial  optimism  which  roundly  declares  that 
there  is  less  tendency  towards  officialism  and  red-tape 
in  modern  Germany  than  elsewhere.  The  trail  of  the 
Prussian  bureaucrat  is  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Empire.  Officialism  is  an  excellent  servant  but  a  bad 
master.  A  less  logical  and  consistent  people  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  the  petty  annoyances  and  inter- 
ference with  the  individual  demanded  of  a  military 
nation.  All  civilised  nations  respect  their  laws.  The 
German  adds  affection  to  respect,  and  extends  it  even 
to  bye-laws.  Nowhere  are  so  many  matters  of  com- 
parative unconcern  expressly  forbidden  by  the  police. 
It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  systematic  thoroughness 
and  devotion  to  detail  which  are  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  German  people.  We  rather  regret 
that  the  author  does  not  deal  more  fully  with  the  side 
of  German  political  life  which  is  most  puzzling  to  the 
Englishman  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  a  thoroughly 
constitutional  monarchy — the  political  position  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  traditions  of  Prussian  military  despotism 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  very  considerable  power 
vested  even  to-day  in  the  Sovereign.  As  Emperor, 
William  II.  is  supreme  head  of  the  army,  exercising 
his  authority  even  over  the  forces  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  through  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War.  His 
ipower  over  the  navy  is  even  more  unfettered  and  he 
•has  lately  assumed  the  title  of  "  Gross  Admiral  ",  THE 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  In  the  navy  indeed  his  personal 
wishes  are  practically  absolute  and  final.  Apparently 
under  the  Constitution  he  has  power  even  to  give  up 
the  newly  acquired  colonies  without  the  consent  of 
Bundesrath  or  Reichstag,  and  could  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility commence  a  war  of  aggression  in  any  one  of 
them.  But  for  the  fact  that  William  II.  is  incomparably 
the  ablest  man  in  his  Empire  and  that  his  subjects  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  of  it  the  administration  of  the 


Services  could  hardly  work  so  successfully  and  smoothly 
as  it  does. 

How  far  the  newly  awakened  aspirations  of  the 
Empire  to  found  a  Greater  Germany  overseas  will  be 
successful  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  somewhat 
meagre  results  of  less  than  a  generation.  "  Veritas  " 
deals  soberly  yet  hopefully  with  the  German  colonies. 
Financially  he  admits  they  are  failures.  The  last 
figures  he  adduces  show  a  total  cost  to  the  mother- 
country  of  considerably  over  a  million  sterling,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  coming  year  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half.  It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  these  figures 
are  conclusive  of  ultimate  failure  ;  but  that  Germany 
will  ever  possess  a  great  colonial  empire  which  will 
strengthen  not  weaken  her  position  as  a  World-Power 
frankly  we  do  not  believe.  Circumstances  are  too 
strong  for  her,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so  there  is  no 
colonising  genius  in  the  people.  Indeed  in  favour  of 
this  spirit  of  colonial  and  maritime  expansion  but  one 
perfectly  steady  influence  prevails,  that  of  the  personal 
convictions  and  ambitions  of  the  Emperor  William  II., 
and  of  a  small  number  of  statesmen  and  merchants 
chiefly  in  the  North  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him. 
Against  it  are  as  to  the  colonies  at  least  the  stubborn 
facts  of  history,  geographical  position  and  climate. 
Last  in  the  field  Germany  has  had  to  content  her- 
self with  the  belated  traveller's  share  in  the  good 
things  of  Africa  and  Oceana.  To  have  acquired  an 
area  five  times  as  large  as  the  Fatherland  was  just  pos- 
sible, but  its  situation  is  everywhere  deplorable,  and  in 
the  case  of  none  of  the  more  important  colonies  is  the 
climate  really  suitable  for  white  men.  The  European 
population  consists  chiefly  of  officials.  The  merchants 
and  artisans  who  should  flock  to  the  New  Germany 
prefer  to  remain  at  home  or  to  settle  in  America  or  the 
East.  Germans  make  the  best  possible  settlers  in  any 
colonies  but  their  own.  In  these  they  fail  and  from  the 
traditions  of  the  mother-country,  reproduced  without 
adaptation,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  fail.  In 
colonising  commercial  industry  is  of  less  value  than 
political  initiative ;  excessive  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tous  exactitude  are  hindrances  not  helps  to  success.  In 
German  East  Africa,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
promising  of  these  colonies,  no  real  progress  has  been 
made.  The  railway  race  from  the  coast  to  the  great 
lakes  has  already  been  decided  in  favour  of  our  own 
Uganda  Railway.  And  "  Veritas  "  is  over-sanguine  as  to 
the  progress  of  German  colonial  railway  construction. 
Speaking  of  the  only  existing  railway  in  German  East 
Africa,  the  short  line  starting  from  Tanga,  he  informs 
us  that  "  funds  are  to  be  granted  for  its  extension  to 
Korogwe  fifty-six  miles  from  the  coast ".  So  Tanga 
and  the  handful  of  long-suff'ering  planters  in  the 
Usambara  highlands  propose.  But  it  is  for  the  home- 
keeping  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  dispose,  and  the 
dove-cotes  of  Dar-es-Salaam  have  just  been  fluttered 
by  the  news  that  the  necessary  money-grant  has  been 
withheld.  The  refusal,  if  shortsighted,  is  not  un- 
natural. Money  has  been  lavished  in  the  past  but  it 
has  brought  no  return.  Moreover  in  a  new  country 
money  is  a  poor  substitute  for  men.  We  visited  both 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  Tanga  in  the  days  when  they  were 
the  spoiled  children  of  "  nouveaux  riches"  parents, 
and  the  impression  they  made  was  one  of  costly  and 
elaborate  uselessness.  Brought  into  the  world  arti- 
ficially they  can  never  play  any  real  part  in  it,  and  if 
they  cease  to  be  spoiled  by  grants  and  subsidies  they 
will  also  cease  to  exist  except  in  name. 

With  the  prevalent  theoretical  enthusiasm  for  ex- 
pansion, with  all  the  high  hopes  of  new  markets  for 
German  trade,  and  new  lands  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  it  might  be  thought  that  imperialism  in  its 
widest  sense  would  appeal  to  every  section  of  the 
people.  That  it  does  not,  that  the  so-called  Colonial 
Party  is  making  but  little  headway,  that  on  every  side 
are  to  be  seen  signs  of  impatience  at  the  costliness  and 
responsibilities  of  imperial  ideas  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  people  as  a  whole  lag  far  behind  their 
leaders  and  that  political  union  has  outstripped  unity 
of  feeling  and  class.  North  and  south,  coast  and  in- 
land, townsman  and  peasant — these  divisions  in  Ger- 
many are  more  sharply  defined,  more  distinctly  felt 
than  in  France  or  England.  The  Agrarians  of  the 
East  throw  out  the  great  and  statesmanlike  Canal  Bill 
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because,  however  much  it  may  benefit  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  West,  it  will  also  assist  the  circulation  of 
cheap  foreign  grain.  The  representatives  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  protest  in  the  Reichstag  against  the 
subsidies  granted  to  the  African  steamship  companies 
because  Bremen  and  Hamburg  in  the  North  will  profit 
unduly  by  the  grant.  Germany  is  still  too  young  as 
an  imperial  power  to  have  learnt  the  hard  lesson  of 
imperial  self-sacrifice. 


THE   MODELLING   OF  BRITAIN. 

*'  The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is 

Due."    By  Lord  Avebury.    London  :  Macmillan. 

igo2.    i^s.  net. 
"  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connection  with 

its  Physical  Geology."    By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

Third  Edition.    London  :  Macmillan.     1901.  los. 

net. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  popular  works  on  the  origin  of 
scenery  that  the  general  interest  in  it  is  becoming  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  aesthetic.  What  this  activity  does 
signify  is  rather  the  more  profound  study  of  scenery  by 
the  professedly  scientific,  and  their  wish  to  impart  to 
others  some  of  their  own  enhanced  delight  in  natural 
beauty.  Of  these  two  works  before  us  that  by  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  master  of  the  pen  no  less  than  of  the 
hammer,  comes  nearer  to  attaining  this  end.  Lord 
Avebury's  enthusiasm  has  not  enabled  him,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  busy  life,  to  reduce  to  a  lucid  order  his  sur- 
prisingly large  stock  of  notes  and  photographs.  Still 
his  book  too  has  its  eloquent  passages,  and,  if  given  a 
ddcent  index,  would  usefully  supplement  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward's  "  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  ". 

The  features  of  our  British  landscape  are  so  remark- 
ably varied  and  due  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and 
these  again  are  treated  so  differently  by  the  two  books, 
that  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  consider  those  broader 
lessons  which  are  the  same  in  each. 

Since  men  began  to  consider  the  forms  of  the  land, 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  their  views.  Such 
phrases  as  '*  the  firm  land  "  and  "  eternal  as  the  hills  " 
implied  a  belief  that  the  earth  was  created  as  now  we 
see  it,  and  that  such  change  as  there  might  be  was 
trivial  and  superficial.  Then  followed  the  long  period 
during  which  the  more  striking  features  at  least,  such 
as  peaks  and  chasms,  were  ascribed  to  convulsions  of 
nature,  brought  about  either  by  supernatural  beings 
or  by  mysterious  internal  forces.  It  is  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  since  the  more  careful  thinkers  began  to 
understand  that  all  existing  shapes  are  but  the  result 
of  the  regular  order  of  natural  processes,  for  the  most 
part  so  slow  that  their  action  is  unobserved,  but  so 
unresting  that  the  forms  we  see  are  ever  disappearing 
and  being  moulded  into  something  different. 

When  the  idea  was  accepted  that  the  cau.ses  now  at 
work  are  enough,  if  time  be  granted,  to  have  pro- 
duced all  the  changes  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
then  geologists  sought  among  those  causes  for  the 
particular  processes  that  had  wrought  the  features  of  the 
landscape.  It  was  understood  that  most  of  the  rocks 
of  which  Britain,  for  example,  is  built  had  been  either 
actually  formed  in  the  sea,  or  once  covered  by  it.  It 
followed  that  they  must  have  been  raised  to  their 
present  height  by  forces  which  even  now  are  not  fully 
comprehended,  but  which  must  have  been  so  slow  in 
their  action  that  they  did  not  altogether  burst  and 
shatter  the  original  layers  in  which  the  rocks  were 
deposited.  It  was  obvious  that  the  sea  was  wearing 
away  the  land,  eating  it  back  into  cliffs  and  chiselling 
out  the  softer  portions  so  as  to  leave  outstanding 
islands.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the 
sea  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  shaping  of  the 
raised  surface  ;  that  the  hills  were  once  islands,  and 
that  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  as  the  North  and 
South  Downs  or  the  western  edge  of  the  Cotswolds, 
were  but  ancient  sea-cliffs  ?  Such  indeed  was  the  theory 
ingeniously  worked  out  by  D.  Mackintosh  in  the 
"Scenery  of  England  and  Wales"  (1869).  More 
careful  investigation,  however,  soon  showed  that  these 
and  other  features  were  not  really  comparable  with 
those  due  to  marine  erosion.    The  action  of  the  waves 


on  a  slowly  rising  mass  of  complex  structure  tends  to 
cut  across  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata,  as  a  book- 
binder's guillotine  cuts  across  the  edges  of  a  pile 
of  pamphlets,  and  ultimately  to  form  a  plain  sloping 
on  all  sides  from  the  centre  to  the  sea.  Such  a  plain, 
however,  has  only  a  theoretical  existence,  since,  ever* 
while  it  is  being  formed,  it  is  being  acted  upon  by 
other  agents,  such  as  frost,  wind,  rain,  and  rivers, 
and  so  is  carved  into  irregularities  from  the  very 
outset.  It  is  to  these  latter  agents  that  geologists 
have  of  late  years  ascribed  the  shaping  of  the  surface, 
being  brought  to  this  opinion  by  the  writings  of  men 
like  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Topley,  Jukes,  Whitaker,  and 
above  all  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  first  edition  of  whose 
"  Scenery  of  Scotland  "  published  in  1865  was  a  cogent 
pleading  for  views  then  unpopular. 

But,  with  the  acceptance  of  atmospheric  agents  as 
the  prime  fashioners  of  the  land,  geological  theory  did 
not  cease  to  advance.  It  used  to  be  urged,  and  no 
field-geologist  can  deny  a  large  measure  of  truth  to  the 
doctrine,  that  though  the  carving  was  effected  by  these 
tools,  yet  the  pattern  was  due  mainly  to  pre-existing 
lines  of  structure,  while  the  details  and,  as  it  were,  the 
texture  of  the  work  depended  on  the  material  :  some 
old  fracture  long  since  healed  would  be  traced  by  one 
observer  as  a  scar  on  the  face  of  the  landscape,  while 
another  would  boast  that  from  miles  away  he  could 
distinguish  between  the  downs  of  soft,  rounded  chalk 
and  the  sierra  of  splintery  slate.  Now,  however,  more 
are  found  to  maintain  that  the  hand  of  the  artist  works 
indifferent  to  the  material,  and  even  to  its  flaws  :  that 
chalk  may  be  split  into  pinnacles,  or  granite  be  worn 
into  rounded  hills;  that  "the  presence  of  faults  is 
rarely  indicated  at  the  surface  "  ;  that  the  contour  of  a 
hill  or  the  slope  of  a  valley  betokens  merely  the  varying 
rainfall,  the  aspect  to  the  sun,  or  the  speed  and  volume 
of  the  stream. 

Traces  of  a  past  history  are  no  doubt  to  be  detected, 
and  the  task  of  reconstructing  a  previous  drainage 
system  or  the  limits  and  direction  of  long-vanished 
glaciers,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  (or  because) 
the  most  rich  in  chances  of  error  that  modem  geology 
has  to  offer.  But  we  look  askance  at  the  easy  asser- 
tions of  our  fathers.  Their  uplifted  mountains  are  but 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  an  ancient  table-land.  Their 
extinct  volcano  is  often  some  boss  of  igneous  rock 
which,  if  it  came  from  a  volcano  at  all,  came  from  one 
that  was  miles  away.  We  may  even  doubt  whether 
the  dolomites  of  the  Tyrol,  considered  as  mountains, 
are  in  any  way  due  to  ancient  coral  reefs,  as  Lord 
Avebury  seems  to  think  some  people  imagine. 

Nobody  maintains  that  the  remote  geological  history 
of  a  country  is  wholly  without  influence  on  its  present 
configuration.  But  the  connexion  is  often  obscure,  or 
appears  where  one  does  not  expect  it.  Sir  Archibald, 
for  instance,  shows  how  the  watershed  of  a  region  may 
have  been  determined  in  distant  ages  when  the  present 
surface  was  still  buried  under  masses  of  rock  long  since 
removed.  Lord  Avebury,  in  his  turn,  finds  in  our 
island  two  main  directions  of  valley  formation,  namely, 
from  north-west  to  south-east  and  at  right  angles  to 
this  ;  and  he  connects  these  lines,  which  are  lines  of 
force  rather  than  of  form,  with  the  directions  of  the 
primitive  wrinkles  on  the  surface  of  the  cooling  globe. 
Further  back  than  this  no  man  could  go. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity."  By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 
London :  Blackwood.  1902.  6s. 
Miss  Grier,  having  completed  a  trilogy  on  the  imagi- 
nary affairs  of  the  Balkans,  had  she  respected  classical 
analogy  should  have  given  us  a  Satyric  drama  to 
round  off  the  series.  But  "  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity  " 
is  even  more  intensely  serious  than  its  forerunners,  and 
it  seems  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  one — or  several — 
successors.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  playing  so  long 
on  the  same  string.  Miss  Grier's  work  is  scholarly 
and  conscientious,  she  treats  of  developments  in  high 
politics  that  are  not  impossible,  and  she  studies  her 
raw  material  most  carefully.  But  her  personages  are 
hardly  vivid  enough  to  carry  readers'  sympathies 
*  through  four  long  novels.    The  present  book  is  very 
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learly  a  description  of  the  realisation  of  Zionism, 
but  so  many  incidents  occur  that  it  never  reaches 
its  goal.  The  notion  of  a  wilful  and  unscrupulous 
American  heiress  who  turns  out  to  be  really  a  German 
princess  is  good,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  more 
humour  would  have  been  very  good.  But  the  "  Count 
Mortimer  "  of  the  former  books  has  not  improved  by 
keeping. 

"The  Lake  of  Palms."  By  Romesh  Dutt.  London  : 
Unwin.  1902.  6^. 
Imitation,  always  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Bengali,  has  carried  several  writers  of  that  race 
before  Mr.  Dutt  into  the  field  occupied  in  the  western 
world  by  the  modern  novel.  The  present  work  shows 
the  temptation  to  the  adventurer  in  such  incursions  to 
leave  behind  him  all  that  is  original  and  characteristic 
in  his  own  literature.  We  are  told  in  a  prefatory  note 
that  "The  Lake  of  Palms"  presents  in  English  garb, 
with  some  necessary  alterations,  a  simple  story  of 
Bengal  village  life  originally  produced  in  the  vernacular, 
[f  the  description  is  correct  the  alterations  must  have 
been  extensive,  for  the  characters  motives  and  action 
now  presented  are  mutatis  mutandis  very  much  those 
of  the  ordinary  trivial  English  novel  of  the  suburban 
lending  library  or  the  weekly  penny  journal,  with  all  its 
dreary  twaddle,  its  padding  and  its  mawkish  sentiment. 
No  one  will  get  much  nearer  the  heart  of  the  East  by 
the  help  of  this  masquerade.  Mr.  Dutt  cannot  even 
refrain  from  pitchforking  into  the  story  his  crude 
opinions  concerning  the  iniquities  of  British  rule — 
perhaps  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that,  however 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  appropriate  place 
For  them  is  io  a  work  of  fiction. 

"  Will  o'  the  Wisp  :  a  Story  of  Twenty-five  Years 
Ago."  By  John  Garrett  Leigh.  London  :  Dent. 
1902.  4^'.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Leigh  has  an  eye  for  character  and  the  power 
of  revealing  something  of  the  niceties  of  individuality, 
but  he  is  not  sufficiently  careful  in  small  matters 
and  thus  tends  to  destroy  the  reader's  belief  in  the 
actuality  of  his  story.  For  example  a  "  girl  of  it 
may  be  nine  years  or  ten  "  is  carried  on  a  policeman's 
shoulders  where  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  reason 
why  she  could  not  have  walked;  then  a  boy  "her 
senior  by  one  small  year  "  acts  as  a  child  of  three  might 
in  giving  up  a  treasured  ball  to  the  newcomer  ;  and 
worse  still  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  is  supposed  to  have  no 
memory  of  her  earlier  life  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  to  forget  how  it  was  that  she  became  an  inmate 
of  Sergeant  Izzell's  home.  We  wonder  that  a  writer's 
recollections  of  his  own  childhood  should  not  make  him 
truer  to  nature  than  these  touches  show  him  to  be. 
"Will  o'  the  Wisp"  is  a  tale  of  Lancashire  life,  of  an 
early  unhappy  marriage  and  the  sequel  thereto  in  the 
life  of  the  deserted  fruit  of  that  union,  matters  being 
complicated  by  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the 
father  of  the  waif.  Some  of  the  village  folk  are  well 
drawn,  and  the  scene  at  the  colliery  accident  is  strongly 
presented.  As  a  whole  ihe  book  is  good  enough  to 
make  us  wish  it  were  better. 

"A  Friend  of  Nelson."  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
London  :  Longmans.  1902.  6^. 
In  its  sober  appearance  this  volume  suggests  bio- 
graphy rather  than  fiction,  and  this  is  well  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  narrative. 
He  has  written  a  story  full  of  excitement  and  with  some 
thrilling  incidents  in  it,  but  he  has  told  it  with  such 
restraint  that  the  thrills  are  produced  from  the  simple 
realisation  of  the  incidents,  and  not  from  verbal 
"piling  up  of  the  agony"  such  as  less  able  writers 
depend  upon.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  hero  tells  his  own 
story,  and  carefully  avoids  any  mention  of  his  name  ;  he 
shows  us  how  promotion  came  to  him  rapidly  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and  how  a  curious  resemblance 
between  himself  and  Lord  Nelson  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  latter  when  plotted  against  in  the 
months  that  preceded  his  crowning  victory  at  Trafalgar. 

"A   Blaze   of  Glory."     By  John   Strange  Winter. 
London  :  White.    1902.  6s. 
We   cannot  help    thinking  that   "  John  Strange 
Winter  "  must  have  accidentally  affixed  10  the  present 


novel  a  title  meant  for  another.  She  writes  so  many 
that  it  seems  possible.  "  A  Blaze  of  Vulgarity  "  would 
have  suited  the  cover  of  the  book  exactly,  but  we  fail 
to  find  in  the  story  any  "glory",  even  in  Humpty- 
Dumpty's  sense.  A  very  dull  young  woman  goes 
through  various  somewhat  improbable  adventures,  and 
having  thrown  away  what  she  imagines  to  be  her  heart 
on  the  conventional  cavalry  subaltern  declines  on  the 
mature  affections  of  a  virtuous  colonel.  That  inde- 
scribable air  of  the  second-rate  which  readers  of  this 
author  have  learned  to  know  so  well  dominates  every 
person  in  the  book. 

"  A  Meeting  of  Greeks  and  the  Tug  of  War."  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  London  :  Bousfield.  1902.  6s. 
The  character  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  the  title. 
When  we  hear  of  a  meeting  of  Greeks  we  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  there  is  also  a  tug  of  war.  So  too  the 
book  is  unnecessarily  long.  It  is  indeed  packed  and 
padded  with  superfluous  incidents  and  conversations  of 
the  most  tedious  kind.  Though  intended  to  be  sen- 
sational, with  mild  mutinies,  and  listless  conspiracies 
galore,  it  never  succeeds  in  awaking  the  faintest  vestige 
of  curiosity.  Mr.  Fenn's  sense  of  humour  is  only  more 
conspicuously  absent  than  his  sense  of  proportion,  and 
we  can  conceive  no  writer  more  hopelessly  unfitted  for 
the  task  he  has  set  himself. 

"The  Assassins."  By  Nevil  M.  Meakin.  London: 
Heinemann.  1902.  6^. 
The  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  of  not  very 
bold  type  which  constitute  this  book  should  render  it 
invaluable  to  shipwrecked  mariners  on  desert  islands 
and  indeed  to  all  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  and 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  It  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  is  written  with  considerable  skill.  Unlike  every 
known  book  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades  its 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  Crescent  and  against  the 
Cross.  It  may  be  confessed  at  once  that  Mr.  Meakin 
has  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  Saladin  and  a 
sufficiently  bad  one  for  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

"  The  Mabinogion."  By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  With 
Notes  by  Alfred  Nutt.  London :  Nutt.  1902. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Nutt  renders  a  service  to  the  study  of  Keltic 
literature  by  an  edition  at  a  popular  price  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  English  version  of  the  Welsh 
mediaeval  tales,  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the 
Mabinogion.  He  has  added  to  this  service  by  his 
rearrangement  of  the  order  in  which  the  stories  were 
printed  by  Lady  Charlotte  and  by  his  scholarly  notes. 
He  groups  the  tales  into  five  divisions  representing 
respectively  "  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Britain " 
"Romantic  British  History"  "Arthur  champion  of 
Britain  "  "  Arthur  flower  of  Knighthood  "  and 
"  Taliesin ".  For  this  new  classification  he  offers 
excellent  justification  in  his  notes.  He  raises  however 
a  more  controversial  point,  when  he  absolutely  denies 
Professor  Foerster's  theory,  that  the  stories  of  the 
"Lady  of  the  Fountain  ""  Geraint  "  and  "  Peredur  " 
(grouped  under  his  fourth  head)  are  merely  Welsh 
versions  of  the  poems  of  Crestien  de  Troyes.  We  can 
hardly  admit  the  greater  vividness,  directness  and  colour 
of  the  Welsh  narratives  to  be  evidence  that  they  were 
not  adapted  from  Crestien.  Adapted  or  not  however 
the  genius  of  the  author  or  adapter  of  these  tales 
makes  them  Keltic.  Mr.  Nutt  successfully  brushes 
away  the  strange  idea  of  the  late  Thomas  Stephens 
that  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  was  alien  to  old 
Wales. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia"  (Monomotapae  Imperium). 

By  R.  N.  Hall  and  \V.  G.  Neal.    Illustrated.    London  : 

Methuen.  1902.  21s.  net. 
The  general  conclusions  of  the  evidence  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  authors  in  their  interesting  and  important 
book  may  be  stated  roughly  as  follows.  The  examination 
of  the  Rhodesian  ruins  shows  four  distinct  but  related 
styles  of  Zimbabwe  (Phoenician  temple-fortress)  architecture. 
The  buildings  of  the  first  style  belong  to  a  period  of 
Sabnso-Arabian  occupation,  extending  roughly  from  2000  'o 
HOC  H.c.  The  occupation  of  this  branch  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  true  Phoenician  colonisa- 
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tion  to  which  the  buildings  of  the  second  style  are  to  be 
referred.  It  was  during  this  period,  extending  roughly  from 
1 100  to  164  B.C.,  that  the  Phoenicians  held  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  world,  and  it  includes  the  alliance  of  Hiram 
with  Solomon  and  other  events  which  bring  Ophir  into  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Zimbabwes  of  this  period  are  identi- 
fied with  the  "nauraghes"  which  testify  to  the  Phoenician  occu- 
pation of  Sardinia.  From  the  expiration  of  this  second  period 
the  Phcenician  colony  decayed,  and  the  Sabaso-Arabians — sub- 
sequently merged  in  the  generic  "  Arabians  " — maintained  an 
intermittent  communication  with  the  country,  during  which  the 
Zimbabwe  architecture  became  more  and  more  debased. 
Then  gradually  the  remnant  of  the  Semitic  settlers  mingled 
with  the  Bantu  population,  the  temples  and  fortresses  fell  into 
ruins,  and  the  whole  country  sank  into  the  barbarism  in  which 
it  was  found  by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  occupied  the  port  of 
Safala  in  a.d.  1503.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  these  descriptions.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  each  case 
the  plan  of  the  buildings,  the  character  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  "finds"  in  metal,  wood,  stone  and 
pottery,  are  all  accurately  recorded  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  ruins  the  letterpress  is  supplemented  by  plans 
and  illustrations.  There  is  one  blunder  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. At  p.  24  and  elsewhere  the  geographical  treatise  known 
as  the  "  Periplus  "  is  written  of  as  though  it  were  the  name  of 
a  person. 

"  Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shadwell. 
London :  Longmans.  1902.  5J.  net. 
Mr.  Shadwell  is  well  known  as  an  earnest  inquirer  into  the 
drink  question,  and  he  is  quite  justified  in  republishing  in  book 
form  the  papers  he  has  written  on  it  for  various  monthly 
reviews.  He  has  added  chapters  on  the  Scandinavian  System, 
Habitual  Inebriates,  &c.,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed. 
Mr.  Shadwell  persists  that  Gothenburg  is  essentially  a  drunken 
town  and  that  the  Bolag  is  quite  ineffective.  He  is  equally 
certain  that  other  considerable  towns  in  Scandinavia  are 
not  what  they  are  painted  by  believers  in  the  Gothenburg 
System.  It  is  generally  stated  that  drunkenness  has  largely 
diminished  in  Bergen  for  instance,  and  during  several  visits  to 
that  town  we  have  not  seen  any  drunken  man  in  the  streets  ; 
but  Mr.  Shadwell  includes  Bergen  in  the  list  headed  by 
Gothenburg.  He  describes  Bergen  indeed  as  "far  more 
drunken  than  the  worst  to^wn  in  England ".  We  doubt  it 
exceedingly.  Have  any  facts  and  figures  in  this  matter  in 
regard  to  Bergen  been  supplied  by  the  British  Consul  of  late 
years  ?    If  not  they  should  be. 

"  The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey."  By  Violet  Brooke-Hunt. 
London :  Nisbet.  1902.  6s. 
The  story  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  a 
beautiful  book  it  will  make  if  undertaken  some  time  or  other  by 
a  writer  like,  say.  Canon  Ainger  of  the  Temple.  Mrs.  Brooke- 
Hunt  does  not  here  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  Abbey 
"  technical,  exhaustive  or  very  erudite  The  book  is  frankly 
meant  to  be  popular,  and  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  End  plenty  of 
readers.  The  chapters  on  "  Dickens,  Browning  and  Tennyson  " 
and  "  The  Last  Look  Round"  grate  on  one  a  httle  here  and 
there.  Mrs.  Hunt  should  not  make  eight  lines  out  of  the 
" cloud-capt  towers "  passage  in  the  "Tempest",  scroll  or  no 
scroll,  and  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  quotation  from  Pippa's 
song  which  though  small  is  not  altogether  to  be  overlooked,  for 
not  a  word  of  the  poem  can  be  changed  without  hurt.  In  a 
second  edition  Mrs.  Hunt  should  have  the  few  small  slips  of  this 
character  set  right. 

"  Catalogue  of  Sinhalese  Printed  Books  in  the  British'  Museum." 
By  Don  Martino  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe.  London  : 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  1901. 
The  British  Museum  is  rich  in  Sinhalese  books,  printed  as  a 
rule  at  Colombo,  and  acquired  partly  under  the  Colonial  Copy- 
right Acts,  partly  by  gift  or  purchase  ;  and  a  very  singular 
literature  they  contain.  Of  course  the  old  and  very  valuable 
Buddhist  literature  is  in  Pali,  but  the  Sinhalese  works  on  the 
religious  scriptures  and  doctrines  are  important.  The  most 
notable  feature,  after  the  texts  and  commentaries,  rs  the  wide 
popularity  of  poetry  in  Ceylon.  We  were  almost  going  to  say 
that  every  other  entry  in  this  excellent  catalogue,  begun  by 
Professor  Bendall  and  completed  by  Don  Martino  de  Zilva 
Wickremasinghe— otherwise  Mr.  Francis  Martin  Vikramasiwha, 
— is  in  verse.  In  England  the  minor  poet  has  usually  to  pay 
for  the  production  of  his  compositions,  and  unless  his  friends 
give  him  "a  leg  up",  as  in  a  recent  celebrated  case,  he  is  apt  to 
find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  In  Colombo,  it  seems, 
minor  poetry  and  even  epics  and  metrical  histories  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. We  find  panegyrics  on  contemporaries,  erotics,  Tamil 
fables  in  verse,  songs  to  be  recited  at  Adam's  Peak  on  the  occa- 
sion of  devil  dances,  satires  on  native  physicians,  odes  on  intoxi- 
cation, hymns  for  recovery  from  sickness,  verses  on  astrology,  on 
love-letters,  on  Hindu  gods  and  Buddhist  maxims,  on  festivals  of 
the  faith,  and  others  to  be  sung  at  the  pot-dances.  One  poem, 
as  described,  seems  to  combine  faith  and  reason,  for  it  is  com- 
posed "  partly  in  adoration  of  the  Buddha  and  the  gods,  and 
partly  on  orthography  ".  There  are  also  endless  plays,  from  a 
dramatised  version  of  the  story  of  Joseph  set  to  Indian  tunes— 


which  might  be  very  effective  at  the  Independent  Theatre — to 
broad  farces.    Against  these,  for  the   consolation   of  the 
serious,  are  numerous  sermons,  prayers,  histories  of  Ceylon, 
horoscopes,  and  other  sober  works.    Medicine  is  well  repre- 
sented, and   we  note  a   "  Monstrous   Cholera  Check — the 
Elephant  Book  for  Cholera",  not  a  mere  prose  prescription,, 
but  a  poem  in  seventy-four  stanzas,  warranted  to  arrest  the  most 
virulent  epidemic.    The  literature  is  curiously  local  or  national,, 
for,  excepting  translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  schoolbooks, 
few  foreign  classics  seem  to  have  been  adopted  into  Sinhalese, 
though  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  have  been  translated,  and  so  has 
a  tract — by  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh.    But  this  last  was  due  tO' 
the  peculiar  predilections  of  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society 
of  Colombo.    The  lack  of  translations  is  the  more  remarkable, 
seeing  how  European  many  of  the  Sinhalese  authors*  names- 
appear.    In  no  country  have  the  foreign  invaders  left  more 
conspicuous  traces  than  in  Ceylon.    Dutch  names  and  Dutch' 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  common,  but  the  Portu- 
guese  influence   is  ineffaceable.     Amarasimha   Perera  and 
Vivasekara  Perera  sound  oddly,  but  investigation  discovers  not 
less  than  forty-four  Pereras  or  Pereiras  among  the  writers  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  De  Silvas  run  them  very  close.    De  Soysa  is 
less  common  here  than  in  Bengal,  we  fancy,  in  the  form  De- 
Souza.     Don  Cornelis  Disanayaka  wrote  a  comic  poem  on 
women  in  114  stanzas,  whilst  Don  Lavarenti  contributed  98- 
stanzas  describing  the  pilgrim's  road  to  Adam's  Peak,  where 
devilish  ceremonies  are  performed  and  strange  songs  sung. 
To  those  who  know  the  Sinhalese  this  passion  for  songs  will  be- 
perfectly  intelligible.     By   the  way  we  used  to  call  them 
Singhalese,  but  now  we  are  more  scientific  with  our  dots  and 
accents  ;  at  the  same  time  Don  Martino  de  Zilva  Wickre- 
masinghe (who  is  no  pedant)  retains  the  "g  "in  the  popular- 
transcript  of  his  own  name.    He  has  produced  a  useful  and' 
accurate  catalogue,  and  added  an  indispensable  feature,  a- 
carefuUy  classified  index. 

"  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers,  1661-1714.  ■ 
Edited  and  Annotated  by  Charles  Dalton.  Vol.  V.  1702- 
1707.  London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1902. 
This,  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Dalton's  "  English  Army 
Lists ",  &c.,  for  the  years  1661-1714,  covers  an  exceptionally 
interesting  period — the  first  five  years  of  the  War  of  the- 
Spanish  Succession  and  the  consequent  fighting  which  it 
afforded  to  British  soldiers  in  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,. 
Portugal,  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  including  such 
memorable  military  events  as  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
battles  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramillies.  Part  I.  of  the  book  is- 
practically  an  Army  List  of  1702  together  with  notes  of  all 
subsequent  promotions,  appointments,  &c.,  up  to  1707.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  very  able  and  Incid  precis  of  the  maim 
events  of  the  first  part  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion. We  note  that  Mr.  Dalton  combats  the  view  taken  of 
Lord  Peterborough  by  Colonel  the  Honourable  A.  Pamell  in^ 
his  history  of  the  war  published  in  1888  and  follows  rather 
that  of  Lord  Mahon,  written  in  1832.  It  is  indeed  difficult  tO' 
arrive  at  the  truth  when  such  experts  disagree  and  marshal 
their  facts  in  such  an  uncompromising  manner.  The- 
augmentation  of  our  Marines  by  six  regiments  in  the 
period  dealt  with  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  world- 
wide requirements  of  our  fighting  forces  at  the  time. 
To  avoid  disappointment  among  those  whose  ancestors  fought 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  who  may  not  find' 
their  names  included  in  Mr.  Dalton's  rolls,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  at  the  period  in  question,  Roman  Catholics  could  not  hold 
the  Queen's  Commission  and  hence  find  no  place  in  these 
Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers.  A  notable  example 
of  this  is   Colonel  John   Richards  who  was  "Director  of 
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BUSINESS    CONFINED   TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
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EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

FOUNDED  IN  1762.        S^JCI  ETYb 

PARTICULARS  OF  SOME  CLAIMS  PAID  IN  1901. 


Date  of 

Premiums  Paid 

Amount  Paid 

Policy. 

Sum  Assured. 

by  Assured. 

by  the  Society. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833 

600 

835 

2,010 

1853 

5,000 

8,323 

15,805 

1858 

10,000 

15,837 

27,960 

1S67 

10,000 

10,683 

21,440 

Ofhces  :  OPPOSITE  the  MANSION  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.G. 

HAND-IN-HAND  -"'^^p* 

INSURANCE    ^''^  ')'<''^'  Insurance  Office, 


SOCIETY. 


LARGE  BONUSES. 


NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,    Annual  Income  -     -  £457.689 
LONDON,  E.C.  Accumulated  Funds  -  £2,965,499 


WHY  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  RENT  ? 

BUY  YOUR   HOUSE  AND  INSURE  YOUR  LIFE. 

The  "BRITISH  HOMES"  SCHEME  enables  policyholders  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME,  and  in 
the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to — 

BRITISH  HOMES  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd., 

25  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Invested  Funds 


£9,835,193. 


f//?f.       LIFE.      ENDOWMENT.  ANNUITIES. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Expenses  and  Premiums  moderate.  Bonuses  large.  Policies  effected  in  igoj,  at 
Annual  Premiums,  will  participate  for 

TWO  FULL  YEARS'  150NUS 
at  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  Quinquennium  ending  next  year. 

Head  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(IiIMITBD), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
eery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£30o,ooo.  Total 
Funds  ova  ;£i, 500,000. 

E  COZENS  sunn,  Gititral  Manager. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720, 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS.  ^  kgSf 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY. 


Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretaiy. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROTAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  B.C. 
WEST  END  BRANCH :  29  PALL  HALL,  S.W. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Stcrttary. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLAS60W 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM   INCOME,  1901 


£434,810. 


See  Prosjjectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

Income    £700,134 

Funds  (not  including  Capital)    £2,237,081 

In  addition  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

ONE  MILUON  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

Affording  a  TOTAL  SECUI-IITY  of  £3,437,081 
It  has  paid  in  Claims  upwards  of  £15,000,000 


Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 

Head  Office  :  92  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HEAD  OFFICES 


r  North  John  Street.  LIVERPOOL, 
128  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


Income  for  1900  .... 
Invested  Funds  at  3lst  December,  1900 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


The  Businesses  of  the  LANCASHIRE  Insurance  Company  and  the  KENT 
Fire  and  Life  Offices  are  now  merged  in  the  Royal. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM- 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager.    F.  J.  KINGSLEY,  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  Londop. 
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the  British  Train  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Barcelona  in 
1705  and  received  pay  for  said  services"  and  whose  name  does 
not  in  consequence  of  this  rule  appear  in  the  index.  But, 
though  a  number  of  gallant  and  loyal  Englishmen  were  thus 
debarred  from  holding  the  Queen's  commission  as  officers, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  disability  to  their  performing 
the  duties  of  officers  and  being  shot,  bayoneted,  blown  up  by 
a  fougasse  or  otherwise  killed  by  any  of  the  various  disagreeable 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

"  Chelsea."  By  G.  E.  Mitton.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
London  :  Black.  1902.  is.  6d.  net. 
This  little  book  belongs  to  a  series  called  "  The  Fascination 
of  London",  which  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Mitton  wrote  and 
edited  between  them.  Mr.  Mitton's  booklet  is  of  course  on  a  very 
different  scale  from  Faulkner's  standard  work — of  which  by  the 
way  we  should  like  to  see  a  good  reprint — on  Chelsea,  but  it 
contains  some  passable  chapters  on  Old  Chelsea,  the  Royal 
Hospitals  and  Ranelagh  Gardens.  Very  little  of  Old  Chelsea  will, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  be  left  a  few  years  hence.  The  leases  of 
several  of  the  delightful  old  houses  in  Church  Street  will  fall  in, 
we  believe,  within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  these  are 
sure  to  be  replaced  by  huge  blocks  of  flats  and  modern  houses 
without  the  least  beauty  or  interest.  With  them  too  will  go 
the  pleasant  strips  of  garden  several  of  which  contain  fine  old 
trees,  including  mulberry  trees  that  bear  fine  crops — Chelsea 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  mulberries.  Mr.  Mitton  says  too 
little,  in  fact  he  hardly  says  anything,  of  the  gardens  and  the 
bird  life  of  Chelsea.  The  rooks  returned  to  their  old  quarters 
in  Tite  Street  this  year  and  wood-pigeons,  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  often  to  be  heard  in  the  gardens  of  Cheyne  Walk  ; 
so  that  there  is  still  some  bird  life  here  to  remind  us  of 
Addison's  experiences  two  hundred  years  ago  when  he  wrote 
to  his  little  friend  Lord  Warwick  of  the  concert  of  the  black- 
birds, thrushes,  redbreasts,  bullfinches,  larks  and  nightingales  in 
the  wood  by  Sandford  Manor  House. 

"  Across  Many  Seas."  By  Alfred  Kinnear.  Bristol  :  Arrow- 
smith.  London  :  Simpkin  Marshall.  1902.  6s. 
Mr.  Kinnear  describes  his  book  as  "  A  Story  of  Action  from 
Crimea  to  Coronation".  It  is  a  most  entertaining  collection  of 
journalistic  and  other  reminiscences.  Mr.  Kinnear  has  had 
more  adventures  than  most,  and  he  has  an  exceedingly  happy 
way  of  detailing  an  incident  or  retailing  an  anecdote.  His 
account  of  the  running  of  the  blockade  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  of  his  long  and  dangerous  march  from  Kumasi  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  of  half  a  dozen  other  things  are  as  vividly 
presented  as  the  raciest  of  storytellers  for  youth  could  wish. 
A  little  imagination  is  a  quality  not  to  be  despised  in  the 
raconteur,  and  possibly  imagination  sometimes  comes  to  Mr. 
Kinnear's  aid.  His  story  of  the  leopard  which  ate  the  poisoned 
food  intended  for  him  and  died  at  his  side  is  almost  too  neat. 
Some  of  Mr.  Kinnear's  anecdotes  are  amusing,  to  wit  that  of 
the  steerage  passengers  who  objected  to  a  leg  of  mutton  cooked 
with  sour  peas — in  other  words  capers.  Mr.  Kinnear  is  never 
dull  nor  prosy. 

"  The  Australian  Commonwealth  :  its  Geography  and  History." 
London :  Arnold.  1902. 
This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
Australia  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
correct  in  its  facts  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them,  its 
style  is  unpretentious,  its  reflections  are  a  little  obvious,  and  it 
would  serve  as  an  elementary  school  reader. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  850. 


"The  standard  of  his:hest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbum'd 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  "CADBURY's  Is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found." 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bull's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT      -      from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -       „  60s. 

LOUNGE  SUIT        -      -       „  60s. 

BLUE  SERGE  SUIT  -      -  50s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,   LONDON,  E.G. 


The  pastime 
of  cycling 


owes  its  popularity  to  the  introduction  off 
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DuNifip  Tyres 


The  first  pneumatic  tyre  invented. 

Oft  imitated,  never  equalled. 

55s.  per  pair  ;  guaranteed.   With  wired  or  beaded  edges. 
Ask  to  lee  the  trade  mark  (Duolop'i  head)  on  cover  and  tube. 

For  Cycles, 

Motors, 

Carriagres. 


DUNLOP   PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO., 
Limited, 
Para  IMiils,  Aston  Cross,  Blrming-ham. 


Trade  Mark. 


THE   MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


Breakfast  and 
Supper. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Boiling  Water 
or  Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH   NATURAL   FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  ''Perfect  Food." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


WARRANTED 


NEVER   REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ■■  5/6 
Ivory  Handle  ..      .  7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  In 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ■■  6d. 


Wliolcsale  :  Oshoknic,  Gauhett  vt  Co.,  London,  W. 
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JOHN 
BRINSMKAD 
&  SONS,  Ltd., 
18^  30,  and  32, 
Wigmore  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


Di'J.M.BARRIEsxys:-  'WMi 
CALL  THE  ARCADIA  IN 
•MyiADYNICOTINEl 
IS  THE 


MIXTURE 

AND  NO  OTHER.:' 

J.  J.  CABRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

Or  any  Tobacconist. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
21Z 


2% 
21% 


CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  Dot 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand, 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 
Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  fre«. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Ma„a^er. 

TtUph^n*  No.  5  Holhom. 

TeUgraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above   COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,   GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

 f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managin  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PP^  e\   COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
■  OS  \J.  SERVICES. 

PA.  ^  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OB  \J,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

PJB  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

•  OC  \Jm  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i33  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 


BURROW'S  MALVERN  WATERS 

PRO.MOTE  HEALTH  AND  PREVENT  DISEASE. 
THi:     -AhyHA.     HRAyii"    NATVBAIj  WATBIt. 
From  the  Historic  Malvek.n  Siring  (Still  and  Aerated). 
THE   UNEQU.\LLED    BRAND  OF   SODA  WATER. 
Lithia,  Pota5s,  and  Seltzer  Waters. 
Prices  and  Particulars  on  application  to 
W.  and   J.  BURROW,  The  8prine:s,  MALVERN. 


KING'S  LYNN,  NORFOLK.— The  DUKE'S  HEAD 
HOTEL.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  Sandringham.  Hotel  bus  meets  all  trains.  Good  partridge  shooting 
niay  be  had  in  September  by  the  day.    For  terms  apply  to  The  Proi  rietok. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  inv  ited. 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTEPAPER  BASKET. 

Correspondents  are  assured  that  their  names  will  not  be  given  up  when  letters  are 
marked  "  Private,"  but  they  are  requested  to  supply  full  particulars  respecting 
dates,  places,  names  and  conduct,  and  to  post  their  letters  or  call  at  this  office 
pfomptly. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

ro5  Jermyn  Street,  St.  J 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQU.\RE. 

EVERY  EVENING. 
GRAND  CORONATION  BALLET,  "OUR  CROWN." 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seat*  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  j.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


By  Royal  Warrant  to 

His  Majesty  The  KING. 


WHITE 
LABEL." 

The  Whisky  of  Great  Age. 


The  important  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS  of  the  late  Lewis  Loyd,  o 
20  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  the  7th  of  July,  1902,  .-ind  Following  Day, 
at  I  o'clock  precisely,  the  Important  Collection  of  ENGRAVINGS  formed 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  late  Lewis  Loyd,  Esq.,  of  20  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  com- 
prising masterpieces  of  the  principal  line  .engravers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries  in  choicest  proof  states,  rare  works  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  and  other  Old  Masters.  The  whole  of  the  collection  is  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.    Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.    Valuations  niade  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS.  11 5.  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

TeUgraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND.  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W..  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


A  NEW 
LARGE  TYPE 


VARIORUM  TEACHER'S  BIBLE, 


Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  superior  flexible  Levant  grained  Morocco,  with 
overlapping  edges,  leather  lined,  silk  sewn.    Size,  ^\  by  si  by  I'i  inches. 
Price  21/-,  and  offered  at  |0/6  Post  Free,  abroad  gd.  extra. 
This  New  Edition  of  the  Variorum  Teacher  s  Bible  is  not  only  a  Reference  Bible 
with  the  New  Illustrated  Teacher  s  "  .\ids,"  but  contains  on  the  same  page  as  the 

Text,  in  foot  notes,  a  complete  digest  of  the  Various  Renderings  and  Read- 
ings of  the  Original,  text  from  the  very  best  .Authorities,  including  the 
Revised  Version.    Specimen  page  post  free. 

The  London  Bible  Warehouse,  63  Paternoster  Row. 

FLOWER  DECORATIONS.— TABLE  OR  WINDOW. 

Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. 
MATHER'S   FLORAL  AGENCY,  50  Strand  (Ceorgre  Court),  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "Clovewokt,  London." 

NTALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
1  EXAMINATION,  JULY  15,  16,  17,  One  or  Two  of  £87  (£99  for  the 
first  year).  Three  or  Four  of  £50,  Six  or  more  of  £30  per  annum.  Council 
Nominations  of  £12  per  annum  maybe  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to 
obtain  a  Scholarship.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secret aky. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC  (M.B. 
London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Examination  will  begin  on  October  ist.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course  can 
register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy  s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WANTED.— Must  be 
gentleman,  quick,  clever,  good  appearance  ;  must  write  shorthand,  have 
some  knowledge  of  accounts  and  literary  tastes.  Preference  given  to  a  London  B.A. 
German  or  Music  an  advantage.  Must  be  unmarried  and  under  30.  To  live  in 
New  Vork.    Liberal  salary.— Address,  Box  742,  Wili.ing's,  ii.  Strand. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH.   INDIAN.   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertianf .  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replica  racairtd. 
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POPULAR  6/-  NOVELS. 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

ELEANOR.    Fifth  Impression.   With  Illustrations 

by  Albert  Sterner. 
London  Quarterly  Review. — "  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

tich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character  Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us  a 

book  that  finds  its  way  to  one's  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this." 

HEIiBECK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Sixth  Edition. 

Times. — "  A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  best  work. 
 The  story  Is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told." 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Standard. — "  An  exceedingly  able  book.    We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it  It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit." 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

COUNT  HANNIBAIi.    Fourth  Impression. 

spectator. — "  Genuinely  exciting  up  to  the  last  page." 

THE    CASTLE    INN.     With    a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Tujtes. — "  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity  The  open- 
ing scene  is  of  the  essence  of  romance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas  In  brief,  author 

and  readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  '  This  is 
what  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.'  " 

BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

THE  YELYET  GLOYE.    Third  Impression. 

Athenaum. — "  A  good  story,  told  in  the  author's  best  manner  We  have  no- 
thing but  praise  for  the  skilfully  interwoven  plot  and  the  artistic  development  of 
character.  *  The  Velvet  Glove  '  is  among  the  author's  best  novels,  and  will  add 
to  his  reputation." 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.     With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — "A  really  admirable  novel  The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it." 

RODEN'S  CORNER.   Third  Edition. 

Punch. — "  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  Is 
marvellous  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new." 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.    Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — "  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour." 

THE   GREY  LADY.    New  Edition.    With  12 

Full-page  Illustrations. 
Globe. — "A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout." 

THE  SOWERS.   Twenty-second  Edition. 

Graphic. — "  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page 
has  been  turned." 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KOROSKO.  With 

40  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Speaker. — "It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  '  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.'  " 

UNCLE  BERN  AC.    With  12  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions.    Second  Edition. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "'Uncle  Bernac '  is  for  a  truth  Dr.   Doyle's  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  In  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before 
anything  he  has  written.    The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.    It  reaches  every- 
where a  high  literary  level." 

THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales  of  War 

and  Sport.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Ti?}ies. — "These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
'Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  v^rong  with  his  nature." 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.    Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardiaji. — "A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think, 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  '  Vice  Versa.'  " 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

THE   SILYER    SKULL.     With    12  Full-page 

Illustrations.    Second  Impression. 
British  IVeelily.—"  A  v/ot]!.  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious    dventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts." 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Second  Impression. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure." 

THE   BLACK   DOUGLAS.    With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.    Third  Impression. 
Speaker. — "  A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  .satisfactory 
fashion." 

THE  RED  AXE.    With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Third  Impression. 
Weekly  Sun. — "  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style." 

CLEG    KELLY,   ARAB    OF   THE  CITY. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator. — "  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 

By  MRS.  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

THE    MAKING    OF   A  MARCHIONESS. 

Second  I  pkkssion. 
Scotsman. — *'  Mrs.  liurnett's  imagination  and  literary  faculty  retain  the  freshness 
that  long  ago  delighted  the  public  A  fine,  brisk,  humorous,  and  healthy  story. ' 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

"English  Men  of  Letters ":— William  Hazlitt  (Augustine  Birrell). 
Macmillan.    2s.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Little  Mongrel.    Stevens,    i^.  6d. 
Indiscretions  (Cosmo  Hamilton).    Treherne.  (>s. 
Plato's  Dream  of  Wheels  (R.  J.  Muir).    Unwin.    2s.  net. 
The  Subtle  Thing  that's  Spirit  (Geraldine  Hodgson).  Treherne. 
Sapho   (Alphonse   Daudet.     Translated   by  G.    F.  Monkshood). 
Greening.    2s.  6d. 

History. 

"  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec  "  (John  Codman.  Second  Edition). 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London  :  Macmillan. 

School  Books. 

Ora  Maritima  :  A  Latin  Story  for  Beginners  (E.  A.  Sonnenschein), 
2s,  ;  Euripides'  Alkestis  (Elsie  Fogerty),  2s.  dd.  net.  Sonnen- 
schein. 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Pitt  (Edited  by  John  Downey),  2s.  ;  Melanges 
(Voltaire.  F.  B.  Kirkman),  6rf.  ;  Puerorum  Liber  Aureus  (T.  S. 
Foster),  is.  6d.  Black. 

Continental  Geography  Readers  : — America ;  The  Warwick  Shake- 
speare : — King  Lear  ;  The  Georgics  of  Virgil  (Book  IV.  Edited 
by  S.  E.  Winbolt).    Blackie.    is.  6d.  each. 

Science. 

Elementary  Science  (J.  H.  Nancarrow).    Ralph  Holland.    3^.  6d. 
Sport. 

Upland  Game  Birds  (Edwyn  Sandys  and  T.  S.  Van  Dyke).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.    Ss.  6(/. 
net.  i 
Theology.  ; 

Studies  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Edward  Hutton).  Constable^, 
3J-.  6d.  net. 

Distinguished  Churchmen,  and  Phases  of  their  Work  (Charles  H.  Dant),^ 
Treherne.    ys.  6d.  net.  1 

The  Kingdom  of  God  Realised  (T.  Howe).  Published  by  the  Author  J 
at  7  Marborough  Road,  South  Woodford,    i^.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  and  Literature  of  the  Kabalah  (Arthur  Edward  Waite),. 
Theosophical  Publishing  Company.    7^.  6d.  net.  ' 

Travel. 

Guide  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn  ;  Guide  to  Chamonix  and  the^| 
Range  of  Mont  Blanc  (Edward  Whymper).  Murray.  31.  net] 
each.  ; 

America  Abroad,  1902  ;  London,  1902  (Fifth  Edition).  Greening.', 
6d  each.  ' 

The  River  Thames ;  South- West  Cornwall.  Grant  Richards.  2t. 
net.  each. 

Verse. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick  ("The  World's  Classics").  Grant 

Richards,    is.  6d.  net. 
Reveries  (Lord  Archibald  Campbell).    C.  J.  Clark.    3^.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book  of  Essays,  A  (G.  S.  Street).    Constable.  6s. 

Floweret,  The  :  Seven  Roses  from  the  Gardens  of  England  (MrSv 

Williams) ;  The  Elf  (J.  J.  Guthrie).    South  Harting,  Sussex : 

J.  J.  Guthrie. 

Great  Alternative,  The  (Spenser  Wilkinson.  New  Edition). 
Constable.  6^. 

Message  of  Man,  The  (Arranged  by  Stanton  Coit.    Third  Edition). 

Sonnenschein.    2s.  net. 
Metallography  (Arthur  H.  Hiorns).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  The  (O— Onomastic.    Vol.  VIL  Double 

Section).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  S^. 
Royal  Ascot  (George  J.  Cawthorne  and  Richard  S.  Herod).  Treherne. 

1 2s.  6d.  net. 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1901.  Ottawa  :  Government 
Printing  Bureau. 

Tolstoy  and  his  Problems,  Is.  ;  Leo  Tolstoy  ;  Right  and  Wrong 
War  and  Patriotism,  id.  each ;  E.ssays  on  Art,  2d.  (Aylmer 
Maude).    Grant  Richards. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  kor  July  :— The  Fortnightly  Review» 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  2s.  6d. ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Wide 
World,  6d.  ;  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  English. 
Illustrated,  6d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  Longman's- 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is. 

For  June: — Deutsche  Rundschau. 


THE  OFFICIAL  STATE  PORTRAIT  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

Painted  by  LUKB  FIUDES,  R.A. 

ME.SSRS.  THOS.  AGNKW  &  SONS  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  they 
have  arranged  to  publish 

AN  IMPORTANT  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING, 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  PRATT. 
Artist's  Proofs,  limited  in  number,  signed  by  Painter  nnd  Engraver, 
£10  10s.  each. 

N.I!.  — Early  application  for  proofs  should  be  made  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
THOS.  AGNKW  &  SONS,  3911  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  and  to  all  leading  Pnnt- 
s«llcrs,  where  a  photograph  showing  full  size  of  engraving  may  be  seen. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE     E  VEHSLE  Y  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 

Edited,  with  Prefatory 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism,    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,   1848-1888.    Collected   and   Arranged   by  G.  W.  E. 

Rlssell.    In  2  \\-A>. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis- Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kings—Estiier.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Songr  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachl. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.         |         Bacon.         I  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845. 

The  Begrinning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  T/ie  Guardia7t,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review^  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Kingdon 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Introduc- 
tion by  John-  Morlev. 

Miscellanies.         I         Essays.         I  Poems. 
Engrlish  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Alois 


Letters  of 

1871-1883. 


Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

Edited 


More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Alois  Wright. 


by  W. 

Other  Creek  Sketches.   By  J.  G. 

Translated,  with 


Pausanias  and 

Frazer.  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections. 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailev  Saunders. 
%•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

rhomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Breen's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols, 
rhe  Making  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.   ByJoHN  Richard  Green.   Edited  by 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.   By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Cuesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork   out   of   Tuscany.      Being  Impressions 


and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Third  Edition,  revised. 


Author  of  ''The  Forest  Loveis.' 


R.  H.  Mutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinlcers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Soientlfio  Thought   Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Hood. 

In  2  vols. 


Poems  of  Thomas 

Memoir,  by  Canon  AiNtiKH. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits.  ' 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 
Method  and  Results.  |  Oarwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    Willi  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.    By  Henry  James. 
Modern   Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
"  ' Byron  in  Greece."    By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  B.C. L., 


Greece  ' 
LL.D. 


and  ' 

Second  Edition. 


Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends* 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho !  2  vols.  Yeast,   i  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Hereward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with' 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   2  vols. 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Canon  Ainger,  M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   u  vols. 
Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.       Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Burke.    I  vol.  studies  in  Literature,   i  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C» 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.       |       Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  lo  vols. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  IS.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.     With   an   Introductory  Memoir.     Edited  by  SarAH 
Smetham  and  William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 
Life  of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.   Edited  by  Prof.  Knight. 

In  12  vols.     Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 

H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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A  Good  Dictionary  is  a  Reference 
Library  in  Itself. 


Did  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  we  made 
last  year  ? 

If  so,  we  have  pleasure  in  reopening  that  offer,  in 
response  to  numerous  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the 
public  a  new  chance  of  acquiring  the  best  and  cheapest 
complete  English  Dictionary  in  the  market  on  the 
easiest  terms. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  is  Edited  by  Dr. 
Annandale,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  contains  233,000 
References. 

Order  a  copy  on  the  Form  below  or  send  to  the 
Office  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  Specimen  Pages 
and  further  particulars. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  "THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARV,"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  com- 
plete. 

Signature  

Address   

Profession   

Date  


MR.  HENRYJUDRANE'^  LIST. 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.    By  Kent  Carr.  An 

Edition-de-luxe,  printed  on  crown  8vo.  superior  antique  wove 
paper,  to  range  in  size  with  the  Works  of  this  Popular  Writer. 
Illustrated  with  large  specially-taken  pictures.  Price  5s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies — each  copy  being  numbered. 

THE   ROM&NGE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY. 

By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney.    Price  6s. 
"The  whole  book  is  admirably  written,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time. " — The  Rock. 


The  Bijou  Biographies. 

No.  1.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  By 

Arthur  Wallace.    Price  6d. 
The  Sunday  Sun  commends  it  "to  the  Anglophobe  at  home  and 
abroad." 

No.  2.  Lord  Kitchener.    By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Price  6d. 

"  A  bright,  lively  book,"  says  Lloyd's. 

No.  3.  Lord  Roberts.    By  Ernest  Russell.   Price  6d. 

"  Deserves  to  lie  called  brilliant,"  according  to  the  Glasgow  Daily 
Mail. 

No.  4.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.    By  G.   H.  Knott. 

Price  6d. 

"  By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  Bijou  Biographies." 

Lloyd's. 

No.  5.  Lord  Salisbury.  By  Edward  Salmon.  Price  6d. 
No.  6.  Dr.  W.  C.  Craoe.  By  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d. 
No.  7.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  Vllth.   By  Harry 

Whaiks.    Double  Volume.    Price  is. 

No.  8.  Miss  Marie  Corelll.    By  Kent  Carr.  Double 

Volume.    Price  is. 

No.  9.  Lord  Kelvin.    By  J.  Munro.    Double  Volume. 

Price  Is. 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London. 


HENRY  J,  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

852 


Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and 
Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an' 
extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  fid.  net,  by  post 
7s.  icd. 

Bee,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations 

of  the  Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington;  Author  of  "Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  \york  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt 
price  7s.  6d. ,  by  post  7s.  icd, 

British   Dragonflies.    Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J 
Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species, 
exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  ;i2S. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British:  A  Practical  Manual  for 

Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  Direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the 

varioiu  Cactuses  grown  in  this  country ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  \V.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Churches,  Old  Bnglish :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Acces- 
sories, Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently 
illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  gd. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  their  value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorb!trn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  los.  fid.  net,  by  post  los.  lod. 

Cookery,  The  Bncyclopsedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.    Edited  '. 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners.   Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  . 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.    In  demy  ' 
4to  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  2  vols,  price  £1  3s. ;  4  vols.  ^3  13s.  fid. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at 
Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  i^s.  sd. 

Gardening,  the  fiook  of.    A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drurv  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening,"  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.).  Very  fully  Illustrated. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price  i6s.  net,  by  post  ifis.  gd. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.     A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of 

Horticulture  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3,150  Engravings. 
Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted 
by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett, 
and  other  Specialists.    In  5  vols,  large  post  410.  cloth  gilt,  price  JLi,  by  post 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.   Containing  Full 

Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing 
Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also 
Descriptions  of  the  Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
generally,  with  Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  fid.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

Lace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.     By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signer  Ernesto  Jes'jrum. 
Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valu- 
able Laces  and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome 
and  Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  i8s.  net,  by 
post  igs.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real 
Lace,  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  4s.  net,  by  post  £i  5s.  fid. 
(A  few  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £$  5s.,  when  the 
entire  stock  will  be  exhausted.) 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.    An  Encyclopedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  410. 
528  pp.  Sag  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21S.  net,  by  post  21s.  gd.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin 
brocade  cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  fid.  net,  by  post  w, 

Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of 

all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and 
Engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  :  Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net, 
by  post  £1  IS.  fid 

Yiolins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.    Including  some  References 

to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  fis.  fid.  net,  by  post 
6s.  lod.  ^ 

Vivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satii-factorily  in 
Confinement.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  fid.  net,  by  post  8s. 

Whist,  Bridge :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    The  game  taught  by 

Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  WhLst  "  and 
"Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melkose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5s.  fid.  net,  by  post  fis. 

Whist,  Solo :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.   A  Progressive  and  Clear 

Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Cc lours.  By  C.  J. 
Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  fid. ,  by  post  3s.  jod  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt 
top,  5s.  6(1.  net,  by  post  fis. 

Whist,  Sdentiflo:   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores,    The  Reader 

being  taught  by  Reason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  l!y  C.  J.  Melrosi. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  Rill,  price  3s.  fid.,  by 
post  3s.  lod. ;  in  half  leather,  silt  top,  js.  fid.  net,  by  post  fis. 
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NOW  READY. 

Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.     Special  Edition,  limited  to 
50  copies,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RECREATIONS 

AND 

REFLECTIONS 

A  Collection  of 

•'SATURDAY  REVIEW"  ESSAYS. 


WRITTEN'  BY 

Arthur  A.  Baumann 

Ernest  W.  Beckett  M.P. 
Max  Beerbohm 

Hilaire  Belloc 
J.  Churton  Collins 

Richard  Davey 
George  A.  B.  Dewar 

W.  B.  Duffield 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 

Stephen  Gwynn 
Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson 

Harold  Hodge 
W.  H.  Hudson 

Selwyn  Image 
Armine  T.  Kent 

George  H.  Knott 
Louise  Lawrence 

Dugald  Sutherland  MacColI 
John  Frederick  Macdonaid 

Walter  Herries  Pollock 
J.  Arthur  Price 

John  F.  Runciman 
Edward  Salmon 

Alexander  Innes  Shand 
Arthur  Symons 

W.  Beach  Thomas 
Herbert  Vivian 

H.  VVhates 

With  a  Poem  by 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1041.  JULY,  1902.  2s.  6d. 

THK  END  OK  THE  TETHER.— I.-IV.    I',y  Josei  h  Confad. 
MY  LORD  THE  liUCK.    By  Hu(,ii  M.  Warrand. 
ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET.— VIL  "  Pottbring." 
DOGS  OF  A  SORT. 

CONCERNING  CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EPISODES    IN    THE   ADVENTURES   OF    M.    D'HARICOT.     By  J. 

Storer  Clouston. 
A  DAY  IN  CHITRAL.    By  Captain  R.  L.  Kennion. 
LORD  HOWES  VICTORY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.  Conclusion. 

THE  SHIPPING  COMBINE  FROM  A  NAVAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  King's  Coronation— England's  Love  of  Pageantry — Antiquitv 
OK  THE  Coronation  Ceremonv — Svmholism  of  ihe  Service — Thb 
King's  Vast  Empire- -The  Nation  at  Peace. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

for  JULY. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.    By  Max  Pemberton. 
CALV^  :  ARTIST  AND  WOMAN.    By  Kathleen  Schlesinghr. 
THE  HOUSE  THAT  JERRY  BUILT.    By  Leonard  Larkin. 
A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS.    By  Mrs.  Newman. 
THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR— JULY.    By  E.  D.  Cuming. 
THE  MONEY-BOX.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
BY  WAY  OF  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  C.  B.  Frv. 
FIGHTING  THE  SEA.    By  Nicholas  Everitt. 

THE  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  THE  LACE  FROCK.    By  Winifred  Graham. 
FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henrv  W.  Lucv. 
THE  IPSWICH  EXPRESS.    By  G.  H.  Page. 
DUTCH  HUMOROUS  ARTISTS.    By  Arthur  Lord. 
A  WONDERFUL  MARKSMAN. 

A  HOUSE  BUILT  IN  FOUR  AND  A  HALF  HOURS. 
THE  PSAMMEAD  ;  OR,  THE  GIFTS.    By  E.  Nesbit. 
VASCO  PELOTA.    By  Arthur  Inkerslev. 
CURIOSITIES. 


PRINCE  KAML,  a  Talk  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  BAILEY,  Author  of 
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The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECH&PEL. 

,  The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital  in 
England. 

13,364  In-patients  last  year. 


The  passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury,  com- 
bined witli  Poverty. 

NO   "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those 
who  read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


ILONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 
Telephone  4,466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
'between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or,  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 

Secretary  : 

Lt.  Col   FKNERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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PEARKS,  GUNSTON  &  TEE. 

THE  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  Pearks,  Gunston  &  Tee,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
offices,  6  Bayer  Street,  Golden  Lane,  E.G.,  Mr.  John  Cansfield  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Dumphreys)  having  read  tlie  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  auditors'  certificate  regarding  the  balance-sheet. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  cost  of  litigation  had  been  a  heavy  one,  and  they 
had  provided  for  the  whole  of  it  in  the  year's  expenses.    They  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  Company  and  of  the  public,  who  had  shown  so 
strong  an  appreciation  of  the  Company's  butter,  to  contest  the  various  cases  brought 
against  them  to  prove  that  they  were  in  the  right.    It  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
this  litigation  was  the  outcome  of  trade  rivalry,  originating  entirely  with  a  handful 
f  competitors  who  were  jealous  of  the  progress  the  Company  was  making.  They 
new  the  Company  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  view  had  been  supported  by  all 
he  decisions  in  the  High  Court,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  and 
•Ir.  Justice  Darling  having  held  over  and  over  again  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
•ompany  were  conducting  the  sale  of  this  particular  article  was  perfectly  right. 
The  money  spent  had  not  been  wasted.    It  had,  in  the  first  place,  established  that 
hey  were  right  in  what  they  were  doing.    It  had  further  dispelled  the  charges 
•rought  against  them  by  their  rivals,  some  of  whom  had  not  been  over-scrupulous  in 
ieir  methods  :  and  lastly,  it  had  been  a  most  excellent  advertisement  for  the  Com- 
■any.    Having  failed  in  the  Law  Courts,  a  further  attempt  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
t'earks'  Milk-Blended  Butter  had  been  made  by  agitating  for  fresh  legislation. 
This  butter  had  become  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  which  the  public  were 
asking  for.    Mr.  Hanbury  had  apparently  fallen  a  victim  to  the  agitation  against 
them,  and  had  introduced  a  Bill  in  which  he  sought  to  have  the  article,  which  was 
milk-blended  butter,  and  nothing  but  butter  blended  with  milk,  called  "  butterine." 
What  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  such  legislation  it  was  difficult  to  see.  The 
public  know  this  article  as  "  milk-blended  butter."    Why  should  they  be  compelled 
to  call  it  "butterine"?    Milk  which  had  been  deprived  of  its   most  valuable 
qtiality  (cre»m)  could  be  sold  as  milk  provided  it  was  sold  as  skimmed  milk,  and 
they  had  never  heard  it  suggested  that  confusion  or  injustice  was  thereby 
created,  or  that  the  use  of  the  word  "milk"  should  be  prohibited  in  selling 
this  article.    Similarly  the  use  of  the  word  "cheese"  was  still  retained  in  the 
statutory'  description  of  margarine  cheese.     Why,  he  asked,  could  not  milk- 
blended  butter  be  sold  as  such  ?   All  butter  contained  water,  but  their  opponents 
wanted  to  sell  water  to  the  extent  of  16  per  cent,  for  butter  without  telling  their 
customers.    The  purchaser  who  bought  milk-blended  butter  was  told  the  exact 
amount  of  moisture  it  contained,  and  paid  from  id.  to  3d.  per  lb.  less  than  for  the 
ordinary  butter.    Though  Mr.  Hanbury  had  publicly  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  no  difference  between  brine-salted  butter  and  milk-blended  butter  on  the 
question  of  moisture,  he  had  decided  to  withdraw  Irish  butter  from  the  operation  of 
■this  Bill.    This  brine-salted  butter  invariably  contained  as  much  moisture  as  milk- 
blended  butter,  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  while  the  additional  moisture  was 
derived  from  good  wholesome  milk,  the  Irish  brine  butter  derived  its  moisture  from 
salt  and  writer.  If  the  new  Bill  was  passed,  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  they  could 
put  as  much  salt  and  water  as  they  liked  into  the  butter  and  call  it  "  butter,"  but 
if  they  used  milk  they  must  call  it  "butterine."     The  highest  medical  experts  io 
this  country  used  and  recommended  milk-blended  butter.    Mr.  Hanbury  was  said 
to  be  a  strong  man  :  they  hoped  he  would  also  be  a  just  one,  for  such  legisla- 
'tion  as  was  proposed  could  only  be  called  oppressive  and  unjust.    The  business  of 
the  Company  had  been  firmly  established,  and  was  steadily  increasing,  and,  legisla- 
tion or  no  legis'ation,  would  continue  to  increase  in  the  public  favour  ;  therefore  as 
to  the  future  they  had  no  cause  to  fear.    He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accr-unts. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Parkinson  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some  inquiries  and  ex- 
planations as  to  the  increase  in  capital,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  FIELDS. 

*T^HE  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 


i 


holders  of  the  West  Australian  Gold  Fields,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday  at 


"Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  (the 
Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  A.  Stoneham)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  that  the  board  could  not  give  so  satis- 
factory an  account  as  usual  of  their  stewardship,  but  he  hoped  to  make 
clear  to  them  that  though  the  past  year  had  not  been  satisfactory  they 
were  now  oil   the  uptrack  again.      The  sum  of  iis.  bd.  was  made 

during  the  past  financial  year,  and  he  would  specially  call  attention  to 
the  dividends  received  on  investments.  These  factors  alone  showed  the  strength  of 
the  Company's  position,  and  testified  to  the  certainty  of  their  working  once  more,  he 
hoped,  to  their  originally  strong  standpoint.  Much  that  has  happened  during  the 
past  period  was  absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  the  Board  to  foresee  or  to  obviate. 
In  all  companies  of  this  nature  the  question  must  often  arise — When  should  the 
Board  authorise  a  sale?  The  shareholders  must,  therefore,  trust  the  Board 
implicitly,  and  that  was  what  he  would  ask  them  to  do.  For  over  seven  years  he 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  they  had  paid  in  dividends  ^^130,330,  an 
average  dividend  of  about  19  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  year,  though  they  have  earned 
a  dividend,  they  recommended  the  most  useful  of  all  human  qualities — patience. 
They  had  done  very  well  in  the  past,  and  they  hoped  to  do  better  in  the  future.  He 
dealt  with  each  particular  type  of  their  assets— the  Kalgoorlie  Electric  Tramways, 
the  Kalgoorlie  Electric  Power  and  Lighting  Corporation,  the  Kettle  River  Power 
■Company,  Limited.  These  were  commercial  matters  absolutely  governable  by  all 
the  laws  of  value,  and  lepresenting  the  new  motive  factor  of  the  world — electricity 
He  thought  they  had  a  solid,  valuable  property  in  certainly  two  of  these  concerns 
as  practically  No.  2  is  part  of  No.  i.  He  continued  :  West  Australian  Mines 
represent  what  all  mines  must  mean,  uncertain  assets.  If  you  choose  to  put  your 
money  into  a  mining  company  you  sink  part  of  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  We  have 
done  all  we  can  to  find  payable  holes.  We  have  not  always  succeeded.  The  Ida  H. 
and  .Sons  of  Gwalia  are  both  good  properties,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and 
patience  when  ihe  Sons  of  Gwalia  will  pay  and  prove  valuable  once  more.  The 
Ida  H.  is  now  paying  a  dividend,  and  is  a  good  and,  as  far  as  we  can  forecast,  a 
fine  asset.  3.  Victoria  Deep  Leads  and  Duke  United. — Both  of  these  are,  to  my 
mind,  and  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  magnificent  properties.  It  takes  time  to 
develop  them  both  successfully,  but  I  believe  absolutely  in  them.  Those  share- 
holders whose  hair  is  black  and  brown  and  abundant,  not,  like  mine,  grey  and 
sparse,  will  be  reaping  dividends  from  these  mines  when  their  heads  are  like  mine. 
"The  Dnke  United  is  already  paying  dividends,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
■when  the  Victoria  Deep  Leads  will  do  the  same.  4.  Now,  as  to  the  British  Columbia 


mines.  I  grant  here  we  h.ive  had  :i  tc  nrif>orai  v  ■li'^.-ipi/f.i.itmcni,  hiu  /  um  sure  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wethered,  who  has  seen  these  mines,  will  weigh  with  you,  and  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  trust  to  the  knowledge  of  the  experts  on  the 
spot  and  of  your  managing  director,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  good  times.  These 
mines  have  paid  well  ;  they  will  undoubtedly,  from  what  wc  hear,  pay  well  once 
more.  5.  Hampton  Plains  Estate. — In  this  asset  I  have  absolute  faith.  I  am  an 
original  shareholder,  and  have  never,  I  think,  parted  with  a  share,  and  I  believe  I  have 
more  interest  in  the  Company  now  than  I  had  when  the  estate  was  started.  Every 
day  we  are  slowly  doing  better.  We  are  treating  the  large  estate  as  a  commercial 
venture,  and  not  only  as  a  mining  enterprise.  Any  day  a  mine  equal  to  the  best  in 
West  Australia  may  be  found,  and  meantime  we  are  gaining  profits  amounting  to 
about  ;Ci8,ooo  a  year.  This  is  no  mean  achievement,  and  I  would  again  suggest  a 
little  patience.  Taking  all  in  all,  we  may  have  had]  a  disappointing  year,  as  nearly 
every  other  company  has,  but  we  have  magnificent  properties  and  good  (prospects. 
Wc  have  cut  down  our  losses,  we  have  minimised  our  values,  we  have  decreased 
our  expenditure.  If  any  one  of  these  properties  justifies  our  opinion  of  it  we  have 
at  once  a  dividend,  and  we  have  a  new  start  for  further  work.  The  conservative 
policy  we  have  adopted  is  the  right  one.  I  know  we  should  all  like  a  dividend, 
but  we  must  ask  you  to  let  us  declare  that  dividend  when  wc  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
duly  earned,  and  that  the  values  are  such  that  we  can  give  it  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
Company's  welfare  and  its  future.  We  could  do  it  to-morrow  if  we  were  to  sacrifice 
a  property  of  which  I  have  the  highest  possible  opinion.  This  would  be  the  worst 
possible  policy.  We  must  only  sell  or  realise  when  we  know  we  have  a  good  profit, 
or  when  we  see  a  further  value  in  sight.  I  feel  we  have  got  hold  undoubtedly  of 
one  now  ;  it  is,  I  think,  a  magnificent  asset,  the  merits  of  which  Mr.  Stoneham  will 
explain  to  you,  and  when  you  have  heard  what  he  heis  to  say  I  am  sure  you  will 
endorse  our  action  in  acquiring  it  and  dealing  with  it  as  we  have.  I  think  1 
have  now  dealt  with  those  points  which  as  your  Chairman  I  am  entitled  to  touch 
upon.  We  have  a  progressive  future  before  us,  and  I  feel  confident  we  have 
touched  our  lowest  point.  X  would  ask  those  shareholders  who  may  feel  dissatisfied 
to-day  not  to  realise,  and  to  remember  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and,  to 
place  their  faith  in  the  good  value  of  the  properties  we  now  hold.  I  beg  to 
propose  :  "  That  the  directors'  seventh  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts  to 
the  31st  December,  1901,  presented  to  this  meeting  and  circulated  amongst  the 
shareholders  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  adopted.' 

Mr.  Stoneham  in  a  long  statement  said  that  he  did  inot  think  the  Company  had 
done  so  badly,  as  it  had  made  a  profit  of  X=7>ooo  in  perhaps  the  worst  year  that 
company  of  their  kind  had  ever  experienced.  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  had  a  bright  future  before  them,  though  they  had  suffered  so 
severely.  There  were  great  openings  for  the  construction  of  electric  tramways  in 
Australia,  and  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Kalgoorlie  tramways  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  could  very  wisely  extend  their  operations  in  that  direction  in  the  future. 
The  board  would  go  into  that  matter  later,  and  call  the  shareholders  together  to 
consider  the  question  of  raising  fresh  capital  for  the  purpose.  The  Company  had 
never  made  a  distinct  reserve  fund,  but  had  reinvested  surplus  profits  in  investments 
similar  to  those  in  which  they  invested  their  capital.  He  then  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  after  some  discussion  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  terminated  the  proceedings. 

LANCLAACTE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

DIRECTORS'  QUARTERLY  REPORT,  30th  APRIL,  1902. 

To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen,— The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following 
Report  on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  period  from  the  recom- 
mencement of  Milling  operations  on  6th  January,  1502,  to  30th  April,  1902  : — 
MINE. — Number  of  feet  driven,  sunk,  and  risen,  exclusive  of 

stopes    142  feet- 

Ore  developed   *•       ..  •.       ••       ..  6,000  tons. 

Ore  mined   4o.*26  tons. 

Ore  taken  from  surface  dumps   2i736  n 

42.962  ,, 

Less  waste  sorted  out  (i7'264  per  cent.)  ..     7.417  n 

  35.545  tons. 

MILL.— Ore  received   ■;       ..  3S. 545  tons. 

.\dd  ore  taken  from  stock  in  mill  bins     ..       750  ,, 

Ore  crushed    36.295  tons. 

Number  of  days  (24  hours)  working  an  average  of  65  stamps  . .  1085^^  days. 

Ore  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours         . .        . .        ■ .        . .  5"i68  tons. 

Ore  in  mill  bins  on  30th  April,  1902   50  tons. 

Yield  in  fine  gold    8,137,683023. 

Yield  per  ton  in  fine  gold    4'484  dwts. 

CYANIDE  WORKS.— Sands  and  concentrates  treated  (equal  to 

78  071  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  milled)   28,336  tons. 

Yield  in  fine  gold    4,621-823  ozs. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  treated    ....    3*262  dwts. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis        ..        ..  2-546  dwts. 

Slimes  treated  (equal  to  I9'459  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  milled)  7.063  tons. 

Yield  in  fine  gold    325'37i  ozs. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  treated    ..       ..       _   0-921  dwts. 

Yield  in  fine  gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis         ..       . .  0-179  ,, 

TOTAL  YIELD.— In  fine  gold  from  all  sources  13,084-877  ozs. 

In  fine  gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis       ..        ..        ..  7'2io  dwts 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

To  Mining  Expenses    .£26,888  16  11  £,0  14  9-801 

Milling  Expenses    4.460  15    o         02  5-496 

Cyaniding  Expenses   5.359    9    4         02  "'439 

General  Expenses    4,176  19    9         02  3-620 

Head  Office  Expenses   1,078  19   4  00  7-134 

41,965   04         13  1-492 
Working  Profit   12,660    13         06  ii-7i4 

£54,625    17      £,1  \o  1-207 


Or.  Value. 

milled. 

By  Gold  Account   .£54,625    i    7     ^i^ic?  1-207 

Dr. 

To  Interest  and  Exchange  .\ccount   .£14,054  19  8 

£14,054  j9_8 

Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down  £12,660    1  3 

Debit  Balance  for  the  period   i,394  '8  5 

£14,054  19  8 

GENERAL.  ""^ 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  has  amounted  to 
£569  15s.  3d. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ  (Secreurj-). 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg  (May,  1902). 
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The  International 
Student's  Atlas,  1902. 


READ  WHAT  THE  PUBLISHER  SAYS. 

FIRSTLY. — "The  International  Student's  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy "  comprises  a  series  of  105  Physical,  Political,  and 
Statistical  Maps,  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew  from 
British  and  Foreign  Surveys  and  the  latest  results  of  International 
Research.  As  a  general  and  educational  atlas,  it  is  far  and  away 
the  most  complete  at  the  price. 

SECONDLY. — If  you  wish  to  see  a  copy,  you  have  only  to  call  at 
any  Bookseller's,  where  the  selling  price  is  6S.  net.  Or,  if  that 
is  not  convenient,  the  Publisher  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
for  6s.  6d. ,  post  free. 

SEVEN  BRILLIANT  6/=  NOVELS. 


AT  SUNWICH  PORT. 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS. 

The  most  laughable  novel  of  the 
season. 


THE 


.    THE  HOUND  OF 
BASKERVILLES. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  finest  detective  story  of  recent 


TREGARTHEN'S  WIFE. 

By  F.  M.  WHITE. 
The  brightest,  freshest,  and  most 
human  of  stories. 


years. 


3.    THE  FIRST  MEN  IN 
THE  MOON. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 
The  strangest  and  most  fascinating 
of  scientific  romances. 


5.  JIM  THE  PENMAN. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  most  dramatic,  sensational  work 
of  this  favourite  author,  i 

6.  A  LOVER  OF  MUSIC. 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 
Written  with  great  literary  distinction 
— a  book  to  read,  and  re-read. 

7.  NORTH,  SOUTH,  AND 

OVER  THE  SEA. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS, 

Author  of  "  Pastorals  of  Dorset,' 
"  Fiander's  Widow,"  &c. 


PETRONILLA,  and  other  Stories  of  Early 

Christian  Times.    By  S.  N.  SEDGWICK.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

New  Fine  Art  Volume. 
MODERN  MURAL  DECORATION. 

By  A.  LYS  BALDRY.  With  70  Full-page  Illustrations,  4  of  which  are  in 
Colour.    Handsomely  bound.    Crown  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  LIBRARY.  New  Volume. 
ROSES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

By  G.  JEKVLL  and  E.  MAWLEY.    Fully  Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 

[Shorily. 

TAMMERS'  DUEL.   New  Edition.  By 

K.  and  HESKETH  PRICHARD.    Illustrated  by  Herbert  Cole.    3s.  6d. 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES.   New  Volumes. 
A  BOOK  of  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 


Illustrated  by  Reginald  Savage. 


THE  SKETCH  BOOK.    By  Washing 

TON  IRVING.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  2  vols.  Limp  cloth, 
2S.  6d.  net ;  lambskin.  3s.  net ;  parchment,  in  box,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


"OUR  NEIGHBOURS"  SERIES.   New  Volume. 
SPANISH    LIFE   IN   TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY.    By  L.  HIGGIN.    3s.  6d.  net. 


NEWNES'  THIN  PAPER  EDITION.  New  Volumes. 
THE     POETICAL     WORKS  OF 

PERCY  BYS8HE  SHELLEY. 

THE     WORKS     OF  FRANCIS 

BACON.    Cloth,  3s.  net ;  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Press  Notice. 

"  Motteux's  translation  of  '  Don  Quixote '  has  been  added  to  Messrs.  Newnes' 
elegant  and  compact  series  of  cl.issics  in  limp  leather.  We  expect  a  great  success 
for  these  editions." — Aihena'um. 


THEIR      ROYAL  HIGHNESSES 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  An  authentic  .tnd 
intcreslint;  biography.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

(;i:ORGK   NEWNKS,  Limilcd,  London,  VV.C. 


DUCKWORTH  &  C( 

The  FIRST  TWO  VOLUMES  of  a 
POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART  are  NOW  READY. 

ROSSETTI. 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER.    50  Illustrations. 

REMBRANDT. 

By  AUGUSTE  BREAL.    60  Illustration.';.  1 
Each  vol.  i6mo.  200  pp.    Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME,  ALBRECHT   DURER,  by  Lh 

ECKENSTEIN,  37  Illnstraiions,  will  be  READY  NE. 
MONTH. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  can  be  had  through  your  Bookseller  or 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

NOll^  READV.    EDITION  STRICTLY  LIMITED. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COURTIEf 

By  COUNT  BALDESAR  CASTIGLIONE. 

Translated  and  Annotated  by  L.  E.  OPDYCKE.    With  71  Portraits  and 
IS  Autographs.    ^^3  3s.  net. 

The  celebrated  Italian  classic  is  here  presented  in  elaborate  fashic 
newly  translated,  and  illustrated  by  "J  I  Reproductions  of  Painting 
Drawings,  Reliefs,  and  Medals,  by  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Titia 
Leonardo,  Cellini,  and  others. 

Apply  to  your  own  Bookseller  for  a  full  Prospectus. 

MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WOODSIDE  FARM. 

By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD.  6s. 

"  In  her  newest  novel  there  are  evidences  of  a  wider  power.  .4  beautiiiil  ii 
Very  remarkable  storj'.  All  the  detail  is  real  and  simple  and  clear.  Pai 
throughout  with  all  Mrs.  Clifford's  usual  cleverness." — Pilot. 

"  Employs  a  larger  canvas,  presents  studies  of  humanity  of  more  bread 
handling  than  heretofore.    Contrasts  of  delightful  piquancy,  but  such  as  an  ai 
conscience  approves.     A  CAPITAL  NOVEL  ANU  WORTHY  OF  '  ■; 
AUTHOR."— Chronicle. 


By  MARCEL  PREVOST,  Author  of  "  Les  Demi- Vierges." 

LEA.    Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage. 

By  MAMIE  BOWLES. 

SEVEN  LADIES  AND  AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAC 

3S.  6d. 

"SUGGESTIVE  OF  MR.  JAMES  AT  HIS  BEST.    HAS  GREATT 
DELIGHTED  US.    Worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  pure  camtAy ." —Daily  Chronic 
"  A  CHARMING  AND  UNUSUAL  %TOVC{."— Morning  Post. 


IN  DUCKWORTH'S  GREENBACK  LIBRARY 

THREE  VOLS.  ARE  NOW  READV. 
Paper,  is.  fid.  net  ;  cloth,  as.  net. 

A  KING  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNERS. 

HEIDENSTAM.    Translated  by  Axel  Tegnier. 

EL  OMBU.    By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
TWENTY-SIX  MEN  AND  A  GIRL.    By  Maxi 


By  Vo. 


GORKV. 


/USr  OUT.    UNIFORM  WITH  "  THE  ROAD-MENDER." 


HORAE  SOLITARIAE. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS.    2s.  fid.  net. 
"  Has  an  ear  for  the  finer  voices  both  of  nature  and  of  books,  and  a  gift 
discourse." — Times. 

"  Full  of  quiet  charm  and  literary  grace." — Observer. 

THE  ROAD-MENDER. 

By  MICHAEL  FAIRLESS.    2s.  fid.  net.  ^ 
THE  THIRD  IMPRESSION  IS  READV  NOIV. 
"  Distinction  of  style  and  thought.    Charm  and  serenity.    The  mental  attitude! 
delineated  in  the  last  pages  of  '  Marius  the  Epicurean  '  is  perhaps  that  which  come-; 
nearest  to  that  of  this  little  volume." — Atlunaum. 


"  I  would  advise  you  of  the  appearance  of  two  furth  r  volumes  of  '  State  Trials.' ; 
Far  more  picturesque  and  entertaining  than  the  average  novel." — Truth. 

"  We  can  think  of  few  recent  books  that  are  mors  readable.  Most  novels  cer- 
tainly are  not  in  the  running  at  M."— Academy. 

STATE  TRIALS.  Political  and  Social.  Selected 

and  Edited  by  H.  L.STEPHEN.    With  4  Photogravures.  4vols.10s.net. 
(I.  and  II.,  5s.  net,  III.  and  IV.,  5s.). 
A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  DRAMATIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  THEATRE:   its  Development  in  France 

and  England,  and  a  History  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins.    By  CHARLES 
HAST1N(;S.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Victorif.n  Sardou.  .'\ulhorisea 
Translation  bv  Fhancks  A.  Weliiv.    Demy  8vo.  384  pp.  3s.  net. 
"  An  admirable  book.    Thoroughly  interesting.    Really  valuable  book. 

Stanaard. 

FOR  THE  SUMMER.— Demy  8vo.  500  pp.  6s.  net. 

THE  COUNTRY  MONTH  BY  MONTH.    By  J.  A. 

OWEN  (Collaborator  in  all  the  Work  signed  "  A  Son  of  the  Marsnes  )  and  1 
Prof.  G.  S.  BOULGER,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  A  New  Edition,  complete  m  One- 1 
Volume,  with  Notes  by  the  late  I.OHD  Lii.KoiU).  ., ,  . 

"  Written  In  an  interesting  and  attractive  style,    lo  all  lovers  of  the  wild  nature 
of  our  country  this  work  should  prove  not  only  acceptable  but  invaluable.  1 
'  Nature. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  .1  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


bboistubbd  as  a  itiiwbpafiib. 

Printed  for  the  Proprloton  br  Spottiswoodr  ft  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C..  and  Published  by  Fkkderick  Wiluam  Wvlv,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
SUMt,  Strud,  Id  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Caveat  Gurdeo,  in  the  County  of  \,Qw\on.— Saturday,  lijiint,  igoa. 
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